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PREFACE. 


IT  being  the  lot  of  few,  compared  with  the  multitude,  to  be  placed  in  a  Ration  that  fa¬ 
cilitates  any  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge,  every  method  taken  to  advance  improve¬ 
ment  is  doubtlefs  laudable,  and  fhould  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public  :  the  utility 
of  propagating  what  the  ancients  taught,  and  the  moderns  improved,  muft  be  obvious  to 
thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  care  of  health  and  life ;  many  of  whom  are  deftitute  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  this  neceflary  information.  To  remove  this  impediment  in  fome  degree, 
hath  been  the  afliduous  endeavour  of  the  Editor,  in  the  following  fheets ;  dnd  he  flatters 
himfelf  that  his  attempt  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  fome  abler  perfon  to  improve  upon 
his  plan,  and  carry  it  much  nearer  to  perfection.  Mean  while,  if  it  enables  thofe  for  whom 
it  is  defigned  to  extend  their  knowledge  in  the  art  they  profefs,  he  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied  with 
having  fucceeded  fo  far. 

That  many  books  embarrafs  rather  than  improve,  is  acknowledged  j  but  an  additional 
publication,  which,  in  affording  general  inftrudtions,  enables  the  reader  to  felett  rather  than 
increafe  his  volumes,  cannot  juftly  be  ranked  in  this  predicament.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  each  refpedtive  article  will  terminate  with  a  reference  to  fome  of  the  moil  emi¬ 
nent  writers  on  the  fubjedt. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  apologize  for  publifhing  a  Work  of  this  kind  in  the  alphabetical 
order,  when  it  is  confldered  for  whom  it  is  principally  defigned.  Syftematic  productions  are 
doubtlefs  the  beft  adapted  for  a  ftudent’s  regular  purfuit ;  but  fpeedily  to  affift  the  memory  in 
practical  refearches,  alphabetical  digefts  juftly  claim  the  preference. 

.Hippocrates  was  the  firffc  who  methodized  the  healing  art,  by  reducing  his  knowledge  to  a 
plain  and  ufeful  fyftem  :  to  add  luftre  to  his  merit,  he  firft  made  public  what  hitherto  had 
been  confined  to  the  families  of  fome  of  his  predeceffors  j  he  hath  defcribed,  with  elegance  and 
accuracy,  mofl  of  the  difeafes  that  are  now  known ;  the  names  by  which  he  called  them  were 
the  fame  as  thofe  now  in  ufe  j  and  his  peculiar  excellency  confided  in  defcribing  the  diagnos¬ 
tics  and  prognoftics  of  diforders.  The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  difeafes  on  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  hath  given  us  his  inftruCtions. 


Abfcefles 

Achores 

Alopecia 

Anafarcst 

Anchylofis 

Anus,  inflamed 

■ - hard  tubercles  of,  or  near  the 

Appetite  canine 
»— ■  ■  ■  -  lofs  of 
Aphthae 
Apolepfis 
Apoplexy 

Arms,  ihortnefs  of  the 

Afcarides 

Afthma 

Auante  . 

Baldnefs 

Barrenaefs 

Biles 

Bladder,  tubercles  in  the 
Blood,  fpitting  of 
- -  vomiting 

Blotches,  red  on  the  legs,  from  fitting 
by  the  fire 

Brain,  concuflion  of  the 

- -  ruptured  veflels  in  the 

Breath,  foetid 

- ftraitnefs  of  the 

Buboes 

Carbuncle 

Catamenia  J  dif°rde,red 
t  natural 

Catoche 

Cancers 


Carus 

Cataphord 

Cachexy 

Catarrh 

-  a  fait 

- a  nitrous 

-  a  lharp 

-  a  hot 

-  a  fufFocative 

Canes 

Cheek,  A  fphacelus  of  the 
Chilblains 
Cholera  morbus 
-  -  a  dry 

- a  moift 

Chalk-ftones  in  the  joints 

Cough 

Coryza 

Coma 

-  vigil 

Contractions  of  the  fibres 
Convulfions 

Confumption  of  the  whole  body 

- ifchiadic 

- - - nephritic 

Colour,  bad 
Crookednefs 
Deafnefs 
Delirium 

Defluxion  or  rheum 
Diarrhoea 
Dreams,  frightful 
Dumbnefs 

i 


Dyfentery 

Dyfpncea 

Dyfury 

Ears,  pains  in  the 

- -  redundant  moifture  in  the 

-  ringing  in  the 

-  tubercles  about  the 

Fcchymofis  from  contufion 
Empyema 
Emprofthotonos 
Epilepfy 

- in  children 

Epiny  Clides 
Eryfipelas 

Eruption  on  the  Ikin 
Evil 

Eye,  diftortion  of  the 

- bleared 

- dry-bleared 

—  clouds  in  the 

- - cicatrices  in  the 

—  pearls  in  the 

— —  white  fpots  in  the 
■  ■  ■  ruptured 
•  exulcerated 
- inflamed 

- dry  inflammation  of  the 

Eye-lids 

- excrefoences  on  the 

— —  tumid  outward 

- coalefcence  of  the 

—  - fcabby 

- -  tumours  on  the 

*4 

Face, 
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Face,  hard  tubercles  on  the 

Favi 

Fainting 

Fevers 

Fiftulas 

Fraftures 

Freckles 

Gangrene 

Glaucoma 

Green  ficknefs 

Griping  of  the  inteftines 

Gout 

G  ©norrhoea  benigna 
Gums,  black 

- - pain  in  the,  from  teething 

.  tubercles  on  the 

Hsehiorrhages 
Haemorrhoids 
Hearing,  dull 
Heartburn 

Head,  heavinefs  of  the 

— - ach 

* - fciirfy 

Herpes 

Hefitation 

Hiccough 

Horror 

Hoarfenefs 

Humours,  difcharge  of  morbid 

Hyfterics 

Hyperfarcofls 

Jaundice 

Iliac  paffion 

Impotence 

Inflammation  external 

-v - - internal 

Itch 

Itching 

- a  pungent,  in  the  mouth 

Kidnies,  diforders  of  the 
Labour,  difficult 
Leprofy 

- the  white 

Lethargy 

Leucophlegmatia 

Lientery 

Lips,  Allures  in  the 

Limping 

Liver,  inflamed 

Lochia,  difordered 

Lungs,  fpafmodically  contra&ed 


Lungs,  varix  in  the 
- fuppu  rated 

—  - crude  tubercles  in  the 

Luxations 

Madnefs 

Melancholy 

Mind,  alienation  of  the 

- alienated  thrbugh  melancholy 

Mifcarriage 

Mole 

Mouth,  diftorted 

Naufeating  food 

Navel  inflamed 

Neck,  a  hard  tumor  in  the 

Nofe,  a  difcharge  of  pus  in  the 

Nofturnal  pollutions 

NyCtalops 

Opifthotonos 

Orthopnea 

Pain 

- in  the  loins 

Palpitation 

Peripneumony 

Phrenitis 

Phrontis 

PhlyCtaenae 

Placenta  adhering 

Plague 

Pleurily 

-  a  dry 

- a  moift 

Polypus  in  the  nofe 
Pterygion 

Puftules  from  acrid  fweat 
Pudenda,  excrefcences  of  the 

- -  putrefaction  of  the  ' 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  too  fmall  or  angular 
— —  exulcerated 

- cicatrix  of  the 

— —  fpoiled 

— — -  removed  from  its  natural  Atuation 

—  prominent 
Quinfey 

- » —  affeCting  the  lungs 

Reftleffnefs 

Rheum,  a  defluxion  of 
Ruptures 

Salivation,  a  fpontaneous 

Sciatica 

Scurvy 

Senfation,  fuddenly  loft 


Shivering 

Sight,  a  privation  of 
Skin,  difquamations  of  the 
Speech,  too  volatile 
Spleen  fwelled 

- inflamed 

Spine,  diftorted  forwards 

Sprains 

Sphacelus 

Stertor 

Strangury 

Stone 

Stupidity 

Stammering 

Superfetation 

Tabes  dorfalis 

Teeth,  ftupor  of  the 

-  gnafhing  and  grinding  of  the 

- ach 

-  of  both  the  jaws  fixed  together 

Tetanus 

Tetters 

Tefticles  fwelled 

Tenefmus 

Terminthi 

Tonfils  diforders  of  the 

- -  fwelled 

Torpid  riefs  of  the  body 
Tongue  Allured 

-  tumor  under  the 

Trichofls 

T ubercles  of  various  forts 
T  umors 
Uvula,  relaxed 

- - —  retraded 

- — — —  putrified 
Uterus,  diforders  of  the 

- falling  down  of  the 

Ulcers  <• 

Urine  retained 

Urethra,  caruncles  or  tubercles  in  the 

Voice,  lofs  of  the 

V  arices 

Vertigo 

Warts 

Worms 

Whitlow 

Wry  neck 

Wounds 

White  flux 

Yawning 


The  practice  of  Hippocrates,  with  regard  to  the  Materia  Medica,  was  very  conformable  to 
that  of  the  prefent  period.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  method  of  cure,  purfued  by  the  an¬ 
cient  phylicians,  was  generally  the  befl  that  could  have  been  contrived,  with  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  poflefled;  though  fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
lues  venerea,  and  a  few  other  diforders,  have  increafed  the  preceding  lift ;  and  the  Arabians 
have  greatly  extended  the  catalogue  of  remedies. 


The  ancients  have  done  little  more  than  copy,  comment,  or  vary  the  mode  of  communi¬ 
cating  inftrudtions,  from  what  Hippocrates  and  a  few  of  the  primitive  writers  handed  down 
to  them.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  in  fome  inflances  the  improvements  of  the 
moderns  are  little  more  than  recurring  to  the  inftrudtions  laid  down  by  the  great  father  of  the 
healing  art.  At  the  fame  time,  without  depreciating  the  merits  of  the  ancients,  it  is  juftly 
aflerted,  that  the  moderns  claim  a  degree  of  honour  for  having  advanced  medicine  to  its  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  :  with  regard  to  the  former,  their  phyfiology  was  extremely  defective,  their  fkill  in 
anatomy  very  imperfect,  and  their  knowledge  in  chemiftry  proportionably  confined;  notwith- 
flanding  their  works  are  now  frequently  quoted  either  for  confirmation  or  ornament :  Galen, 
Celfus,  and  Asgineta,  were  the  favourites  of  the  great  Boerhaave  :  his  celebrated  fucceflor 
follows  his  example ;  and  to  the  fame  ends  others  are  fwayed  in  the  choice  of  thole  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  according  to  their  refpettive  prejudices.  It  may  be  proper  here,  to  point  out 
the  diftinguifliing  peculiarities  of  fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  among  the  ancient  writers. 


Aretaeus  defcribes  difeafes  with  a  pidturefque  accuracy ;  and  in  this  refped:  he  and  Ccelius 
Aurelianus  furpafs  all  others  among  the  ancients,  except  Celfus,  who  is  called  the  Latin  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  whofe  excellencies  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Aretaeus :  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  former  wrote  in  the  Greek,  the  latter  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  the  curative  part  of 
his  writings  Aretaeus  hath  improved  upon  Hippocrates ;  and  he  is  lcarce  equalled  for  method 
and  elegance  by  any  fucceflor.  He  begins  his  account  of  each  difeafe  with  a  defcription  of 
the  part  in  which  it  is  feated. 
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Calcn  is  an  expofitor  of  Hippocrates.  The  works  of  his  predeceflors  receive  improvement 
in  various  branches  from  his  hands;  and  many  valuable  hints  from  ^e  ancients  are  no  wh  '.re 
to  be  found  but  in  his  Collections.  He  furpafles  all  who  wrote  before  him,  with  iefnect  to 
the  fpecies,  caufes,  feats,  and  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  elpecially  the  acute.  His  m-fficrly  trea- 
tife  on  the  feats  of  difeafes,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his  Works  :  in  fhort',  what  he  hath 
left  us  on  diet,  is  the  bafis  of  molt  that  his  fucceiTors  have  written  on  the  fubjedt. 

Alexander  Trallian  is  original  in  his  plan:  his  diagnoses  are  remarkably  exadt,  and  his 
method  of  cure  extremely  rational.  He  confines  himfelf  to  the  defeription  of  difeafes  and  their 
cure,  in  which  he  difplays  an  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  as  nice  a  judgment;  particularly 
in  the  curative  part,  in  which  he  excels  both  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  He  flourifhed  in  the 
6th  century,  from  which,  to  the  16th,  we  meet  with  but  few  improvements  in  medicine.  A 
compendium  of  his  excellent  Works  is  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

Ccelius  Aurelianus  deferves  our  attention  :  his  deferiptions  of  difeafes  vie  with  thofe  of  Are- 
taeus,  and  he  is  very  exadt  in  pointing  out  the  figns.  His  Works  alfo  contain  many  important 
paffages  from  the  ancients,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  productions  handed 
down  to  us. 

Oribafius  hath  tranfmitted  to  us  many  excellent  fragments  of  the  ancients,  which  otherwife 
had  been  loft;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  firlt  deferiptions  of  fome  few  difeafes. 

Asgineta  is  a  great  chirurgical  writer  ;  he  hath  chiefly  copied  from  Alexander  Trallian,  and 
hath  well  fupplied  his  omiffions. 

After  the  Grecian  phyficians  had  floui^fhed,  the  arms  of  Mahomet  prevailing,  fcience  was 
much  fupprefled ;  but  at  length  the  Arabians  took  the  lead  in  phyfic :  under  their  aufpices 
few  improvements  were  made;  fo  that  this  art  rather  loft  than  gained  by  them. 

Rhazes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ioth  century,  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  practitioners. 
He  wrote  too  on  every  branch  of  phylic  and  furgery,  and  introduced  fome  new  and  ufeful 
inftrudtions.  He  was  the  firft  who  deferibed  the  fmall  -pox  :  and  fuch  are  his  defeription 
and  method  of  treatment,  that  the  latefl  improvements  in  the  management  of  this  difeafe  are 
chiefly  founded  on  them. 

Haly  Abbas,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  Averroes,  and  Mefue,  have  each  made  additions ;  but 
in  general,  the  Arabians  are  entitled  to  little  more  merit  than  what  they  may  claim  from  en¬ 
larging  the  Materia  Medica,  by  introducing  medicines  that  were  generally  milder  and  equally 
efficacious,  and  fometimes  of  fuperior  efficacy  to  thofe  that  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

About  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century,  learning  began  to  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  Europe  ♦ 
and  in  the  16th,  Hippocrates  and  Celfus  were  again  received.  Galen  and  Ariftotle  no  longer 
maintaining  their  reputation  as  theorifts  foljsly,  the  Hippocratical  method  of  concluding,  from 
obfervations  founded  on  experience,  was  again  reftored.  Vefalius  now  began  to  revive  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  he  improved  furgery.  Euftachius’s  anatomical  tables  are  ftill,  in  many  refpedts, 
the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age.  Mechanical  and  experimental  knowledge  began  to  make 
advances.  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  cleared  and  extended  the  path  of  fcience;  aflronomy 
appeared  with  new  fplendor,  and  medicine  received  frefh  aids  from  every  quarter.  Harvey 
arofe  to  demonftrate  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  ancient  theories  were  now  exploded ;  dif- 
feCtion  greatly  improved;  anatomy  and  philofophy  made  rapid  brides ;  phyfiology  received 
new  lights ;  chemiftry  was  profecuted  with  fuccefsful  ardor,  and  every  branch  of  medicine 
was  thus  amazingly  improved. 

It  may  eafily  be  deduced,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  in  the  deferiptions  of  dif¬ 
eafes,  their  prognofties,  and  cure,  conflft  the  excellence  of  ancient  authors ;  and  with  regard 
to  whatever  elfe  relates  to  medicine,  our  recourfe  muft  be  to  modern  writers.  Fernelius,  one 
of  the  earlier  moderns,  hath  carefully  and  judicioufly  collected  all  that  is  ufeful  in  the  Works 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  writers ;  he  is  alfo  more  perfpicuous  and  metho¬ 
dical,  throwing  more  light  on  every  fubjeCt  than  any  of  thofe  from  whom  he  copied ;  hence 
much  time  and  ftudy  may  be  faved  by  peruflng  the  ancients  in  his  works.  Lommius  is  alfo 
very  accurate  in  his  deferiptions,  comprifing  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
ceflfors.  His  Medical  Obfervations  are  tranflated  into  Englifh,  as  are  Hippocrates’s  Apho- 
rifms,  the  Aphorifms  of  Celfus,  and  fome  other  of  the  moll  valuable  of  their  productions. 
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With  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  ancient  writings,  their  moft  interefting  parts  may  be  met  with 
in  the  fubjoined  pages.  It  is  hoped  that  this  \¥ork  will  be  found  of  general  benefit  to 
thofe  whole  circumftances  will  not  admit  of  an  academic  education,  and  who  are  neverthelefs 
dcfirous  of  obtaining  a  competent  fhare  of  medical  knowledge. 

By  favour  of  the  manufcripts  of  feveral  friends,  who  have  made  Medicine  their  principal 
ftudy,  the  following  Work  is  executed,  in  many  inftances,  with  an  advantage  that  no  indivi¬ 
dual  unaflifted  could  pofiibly  have  obtained;  to  their  judicious  labours  and  generous  aid,  a 
general,  but  grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  paid  ;  not  but  the  importance  of  their  fupplies 
well  deferve  that  particular  thanks  fhould  be  given  in  each  article,  the  principal  worth  of 
which  is  derived  from  their  ingenious  contributions. 

One  principal  ufe  of  a  Medical  Didtionary  is,  to  difeover  in  hafte  what  the  prefent  urgency 
requires ;  therefore,  in  the  profecution  of  what  follows,  peculiar  care  hath  been  taken  that 
the  bufy  practitioner  may  refrefh  his  memory,  or  derive  a  hint,  without  the  tedious  labour 
of  learching  over  many  leaves.  To  convey  a  proper  idea  of  this  Work,  and  to  affift  in  an 
ufeful  and  fatisfadtory  perulal  of  it,  the  following  general  delign  and  arrangement  are  laid 
before  the  reader. 

I.  Technical  terms,  proper  names,  &c.  have  their  etymology  given ;  and  where  a  farther 
explanation  is  required,  it  is  added  with  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity. 

II.  That  wanton  variety  to  which  fome  authors  have  yielded,  in  giving  different  names  to 
the  fame  fubjedt,  and  the  fame  names  to  different  ones,  ferves  bat  to  perplex  the  inquirer; 
care  hath,  therefore,  been  taken  to  obviate  this  error,  and  each  article  is  difeuffed  under  that 
name  which  is  moft  in  ufe ;  and  its  other  names  take  their  place  in  their  refpedlive  order, 
referring  to  that  under  which  the  explanation  is  inferted,  except  for  the  etymology. 

III.  Anatomical  fubjedts  have. 


1.  Their  various  names  immediately  fucceeding  that  by 
which  they  are  moft  commonly  known. 

2.  A  concife  defeription,  as  far  as  may  be  of  lervice  to  the 
medical  practitioner, 


3..  Where  an  account  of  their  ufe  can  contribute  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  far  as  art  hath  enabled  us,  this  is  alio  re¬ 
garded. 


IV".  Difeafes  according  to  their  importance,  either  as  to  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
tedioulhefs  in  the  cure,  or  danger  of  life,  are  conlidered  with  refpedt  to  fome,  or  all  the 
following  particulars. 


1 .  Their  various  names,  or  at  leaft  thofe  moft  generally  known. 

2.  - general  rank. 

3.  - different  fpecies. 

4.  -  feat. 

5.  Who,  and  when  they  are  moft  fubjedt  to  them. 

6.  Their  caufes. 


Diagnoftic  and 
Prognoftic. 


8.  What  difeafes  they  refemble. 

9.  Their  occafional  fymptoms. 

10.  Preventives. 

1 1 .  Indications  of  cure. 

12.  The  proper  regimen. 

13.  The  methods  of  cure,  both  manual  and  medical, 

14.  Their  ufual  modes  of  terminating. 


V.  The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  are  attended  to,  according  to  their  importance  in 
practice,  under  fome,  or  all,  the  following  confiderations. 


j.  Their  various  names  that  are  generally  known. 

2.  Where  had. 

3.  How  produced. 

4.  The  defeription. 

.5.  The  marks  of  diftindlion  diredting  to  chufe  the  belt  of 
each  article  refpedtively. 

6.  Their -moft  manifeft  medical  powers. 

7.  When  the  ufe  thereof  is  hurtful. 

8.  The  l' eft  remedies  againft  their  imprudent  ufe. 

9.  Dofes. 

ic.  The  various  preparations  of,  and  from,  the  refpedlive 


'articles.  In  this  part,  the  principles  of  pharmacy  will  necef- 
farily  be  introduced.  The  diredlions  given,  are  the  refult  only 
of  experiments  and  obfervations  made,  according  to  the  molt 
approved  pradtice. 

1 1.  The  moft  agreeable  modes  of  adminiftering. 

12.  Subftitutes. 

13.  How  to  detedt  adulterations. 

’  14.  What  fhould  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  ufe  of 
any  article,  to  render  its  effedts  more  ufeful  and  certain. 

15.  The  anaiyfis. 


VI.  At  the  conclufion  of  each  fubjeft,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  moft  approved  authors 
who  have  written  upon  it :  the  reader  will  hereby  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  an  acquaintance 
with  all  that  hath  been  faid  (or  at  leaft  that  merits  his  attention)  refpedting  his  enquiry ;  and 
tints,  as  inclination  favours,  he  may  proceed  to  obtain  a  competent  fkill  in  thofe  branches  to 
which  his  avocations  more  diredtly  lead,  or  extend  his  purfuits  to  every  part  that  completes 
the  character  he  jprofefies. 
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TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


THE  Medical  Dictionary  having  met  with  fo  favourable  a  reception  from  the  public, 
as  to  run  through  a  fecond  Edition  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  is  no  inconfiderable  teft  of  its 
merit,  and  hence  it  may  appear  Angular,  that  the  Work  fhould  fall  into  any  other  than  the 
hands  of  the  firft  Editor,  during  his  life,  for  farther  correction  and  improvement.— -Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  ill  Hate  of  Dr.  Motherby’s  health,  a  man  fo  well  calculated  for 
the  execution  of  a  Work  of  this  nature,  fhould  render  the  change  unavoidable  j  for  when  he 
undertoook  a  revifion  of  this  third  Edition,  to  which  he  had  made  fome  Additions,  he-found, 
unfortunately,  his  memory  inadequate  to  the  attempt  •  and  perceived  it  fuffer  much  from 
the  application  requifite  to  complete  fo  laborious  a  talk:  diffident  therefore  of  his  own  abilities 
from  this  caufe,  and  unwilling  to  palm  a  work  upon  the  world  in  too  imperfeCt  a  ftate,  he 
folicited  me  to  undertake  it,  and  was  very  earned:  in  his  requeft,  as  I  had  long  been  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  friendfhip  with  him,  and  from  various  converfations  on  this  fubjeCt,  perfectly  under- 
derftood  the  improvements  he  was  dedrousof  having  adopted;  on  thefe  accounts  he  put  the 
work  into  my  hands,  with  full  liberty  to  make  fuch  alterations  as  I  might  think  proper,  fup- 
plying  me  with  various  hints  as  they  occurred  to  h  m. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  in  how  delicate  a  predicament  a  man  thus  dtuated  muft  Hand, 
attempting  to  correCt  and  improve  the  work  of  a  living  author,  and  that  author  his  friend— 
a  work  which  has  fhowered  upon  him  no  fmall  fhare  of  reputation,  the  reflection  of  which 
perhaps  conftitutes  one  of  his  greateft  pleafures.  To  obliterate  therefore  any  of  his  fixed 
principles,  upon  which  he  has  founded  a  number  of  his  theories,  and  reasoning,  though 
perhaps  not  totally  according  with  my  own  modes  of  thinking,  might  be  thought  repaying 
friendfhip  with  cruelty,  and  facrificing  confidence  to  vanity; — I  have,  therefore  let  fuch  doc¬ 
trines  as  he  has  adopted.  Hand  unaltered  ;  ©nly,  here  and  there,  endeavouring,  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  neceflary,  to  elucidate  and  place  them  in  a  clearer  point  of  view;  and  purfued  fuch 
plans  throughout  the  whole,  as  might  co-operate  with  his  wifhes,  centered  in  rendering  him- 
felf  not  an  unprofitable  member  to  the  community. 

Knowing  that  his  idea  was  to  enrich  the  work  with  more  practical  documents,  I  have 
made  that  the  principal  confideration  ;  and  have  thrown  out  fuch  parts  as  feemed  not  clofely 
connected  with  medical  utility,  in  orderto  give  place  for  other  remarks  which  were  more  inti¬ 
mately  united  with,  and  eflential  to,  a  fuccefsful  practice : 

Hence  all  the  Foffilogy  of  Edwards  which  belongs  to  Arts,  Manufactories,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  is  refcinded,  and  luch  parts  only  buffered  to  remain  as  have  been,  or  are,  confidered  to 
belong  to  Medicine. 

The  Biographical  part  has  alfo  fhared  the  fame  fate ;  becaufe  I  thought  the  hiftorical  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Lives  of  the  Grecian,  Arabian,  and  other  Philofophers  and  Phyficians,  were 
much  too  concile,  as  not  comprehending  fufficient  to  do  juftice  to  the  memories  of  men, 
whole  abilities,  improvements,  and  difcoveries,  were  too  partially  and  too  vaguely  collected, 
efpecially  as  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfic  has  employed  the  pens  of  many  able  writers,  who  have 
1  gone 
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gone  more  at  large  into  the  fubjeCt,  and  muft  be  read  by  fuch  as  wiffi  for  any  information  on 
that  head — befides  being  more  calculated  to  gratify  curiofity,  than  become  beneficial,  it  was 
better  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  kind. — And  I  flatter  myfelf,  fuch  defalcation  will  not  be  con- 
ftrued  detrimental,  as  more  ufeful  matter  lupplies  the  place ;  for  in  the  former  edition,  where- 
ever  there  appeared  any  omifiions,  which  rendered  the  fubjeCt  treated  of  incomplete,  thefe 
have  been  corrected,  and  frefh  materials  added  to  make  up  the  defeCt,  and  many  references 
to  thofe  author^  annexed,  who  have  written  moft  clearly  and  copioufly  on  the  fubjeCt;  and 
whofe  works  have  received  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  public  approbation. 

The  powers  and  virtues  of  Medicines  have  been  particularly  attended  to,  and  many  ad¬ 
ditions  inlerted  in  this  department  from  practice,  as  well  as  from  the  labors  of  authors,  who 
have  taken  great  pains  in  inveftigating  the  modes  of  adtion  of  thefe  fo  neceflary  materials, 
and  hence  identified  their  efficacy  in  many  dileafes,  particularly  Boerh  a  a  ve,  Cullen,  Lewis, 
H  ome,  Duncan,  Wiiytt,  and  feveral  others;  as  well  as  the  different  periodical  publicati¬ 
ons  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  wherein  opinions  feem  to  be  delivered  from  experiment,  the 
fountain  from  whence  dependence  can  only  be  derived  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

Nor  has  the  medicated  fprings,  a  knowledge  of  whofe  powers  and  peculiar  effedts  form  fo 
neceflary  a  part  of  the  practitioner’s  information,  efcaped  attention,  and  in  which  points  the 
former  Editions  were  infinitely  too  defective. — Here  the  component  parts,  are  not  only  given  as 
dilcovered  by  analifation  of  the  befh  phyficians  and  chemifts,  who  have  turned  their  thoughts 
on  this  point,  and  have  experimentally  proved  what  they  have  delivered  from  repeated  trials ; 
but  the  conftitutional  effedts  have  been  marked;  the  dole  afcertained;  the  method  of  admi- 
niftering  them  pointed  out;  the  feafon  wherein  they  poflel's  their  greateft  vigor;  and  the 
dietetic,  and  medicinal  plan  defended,  which  ought  to  accompany  their  exhibition,  with 
the  time  requidte  for  their  continuance. 

With  regard  to  the  Galenical  preparations,  all  thofe  which  have  been  proved  ufelefs  are  re¬ 
jected,  and  alfo  a  number  of  farraginous  maffes,  upon  whole  action  there  could  be  no  depen¬ 
dence,  and  ferved  only  to  perplex  and  foil  the  practitioner,  in  afeertaining  to  which  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  he  was  to  attribute  any  effects  produced  by  them,  and  were  in  general  naufeous,  and 
offenfive  to  the  ftomach— and  fupplied  their  places  with  other  more  Ample,  elegant,  and  effi¬ 
cacious  compofitions ;  and  have  added  the  new  names  as  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  of  London,  fo  that  we«re  generally  led  to  the  ingredients  of  which  moft  of  them 
confift,  and  always  to  that  which  is  considered  by  that  body  the  moft  active,  confequentlv  the 
precife  nature  of  the  compound  will  be  at  once  found  out  with  refpect  to  its  action,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  peculiarly  ufeful  to  the  medical  Tyro  ;  nor  are  there  any  prescriptions  omitted  which 
have  ftood  in  high  eftimation,  and  been  confirmed  by  private  practice,  that  have  occurred  to 
my  obfervation,  which  might  not  have  found  their  way  into  any  Difpenfatory,  or  been  enu¬ 
merated  in  any  formula  already  given  to  the  public. 

Another  improvement  has  been  adopted,  which  will  doubtlefs  be  efteemed  a  very  material 
one,  and  that  is,  a  total  alteration  of  the  Index  fupplied  by  Dr.  Motherby  in  the  former 
Editions.  For  the  Doctor  had  united  a  number  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lynonimes,  with 
fome  of  the  Englilh  names  of  many  difeafes,  medicines,  and  other  materials,  though  by  no 
means  fo  fully  as  to  render  the  Index  as  ufeful  as  might  be  expected;  befides  the  apparent 
inaccuracy  in  fuch  an  arrangement,  blending  together  a  number  of  original  terms  with  thofe 
which  muft  be  confidered  only  as  explanatory  of  fuch  terms.  The  fynonimes  are  therefore 
embodied  and  referred  to  the  word  under  which  the  particular  description  of  the  difeafe, 
medicine,  fubftance,  or  term,  wanted  to  be  defined,  is  given.  For  in  many  it  will  be  found 
that  fome  peculiarities  are  mentioned  under  the  fynonime,  that  have  efcaped  attention  under 
the  common,  or  generic  term,  an  accident  unavoidable  in  fo  complex  an  undertaking  as  a 
Dictionary  of  any  Art  or  Science,  confifting  of  fuch  a  variety  of  divifions;  and  this  has 
been  thought  right  upon  another  account.  For  as  authors  ufe  different  words  to  exprefs 
the  fame  thing ;  and  fome  have  fuch  an  amazing  variety,  not  only  in  the  lame 
language,  but  adapted  to  feveral  others  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  that  iu  which  any 
medical,  or  chemical  work  is  written.  Hence,  in  the  perufal  of  very  ancient,  or  foreign 
authors,  much  eafe  will  be  derived  to  the  reader  ;  for  in  meeting  with  a  term  by  no  means 
familiar,  he  will,  by  turning  to  the  word  in  this  Dictionary,  be  immediately  led  to  that, 
where  the  information  wanted  may  be  acquired,  viz.  Mercurius, — Mercury,  has  a 
multiplicity  of  denominations — Hydrargyrus ;  Liquor  metallorum ;  Metallum  Jiuidum ;  Ar- 
gentian  fujum ;  Argentum  mobile ;  Vomica  liquoris  aterni ;  Adibut ;  Alborca  ■  Ale  bar  it  h ; 
Alembic ;  Alambic ;  Alkaut ;  and  a  great  number  more,  known  I  believe  to  few  readers; 
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by  turning  to  any  one  of  which  in  this  Work,  he  will  be  referred  to  Argentum  vivuM, 
from  Mercurius  :  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  a  vaft  variety  more,  but  what  has  been 
advanced  will  afford  fufficient  proof  of  the  benefit  annexed  to  fuch  a  fcheme,  and  ferve  as 
a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  which  fo  often  occur. 

And  as  the  practice  of  phyficis  by  no  means  confined  to  fuch  as  are  verfed  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabian,  and  fome  more  modern;  though  foreign  languages,  from  whence  has  been, 
and  is  deduced  no  fmall  fhare  of  medical  information,  but  on  the  contrary  great  numbers 
are  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  every  other,  except  that  of  this  country,  amongft  whom  this 
Work  is  likely  to  be  in  general  ufe — an  Index  of  Terms  purely  Englifh  has  been  formed; 
fuch  as  are  moft  commonly  in  ufe,  and  by  which  difeafes  and  medicines,  vegetable  as  well 
as  mineral,  are  generally  known,  and  a  variety  of  other  terms  of  art,  which  would  not  be 
difcoverable  by  thofe  readers  without  fuch  affiftance.  The  Englifh  names  are  therefore 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  referred  to  the  page  where  each  article  may  be  found,  rather 
than  to  the  term  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  this  was  done  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
a  greater  number  of  words  in  a  much  fmaller  compafs,  and  referring  fuch  as  might  be 
mentioned  in  two,  three,  or  more  places  from  one  point,  and  that  any  thing  which  was 
fcattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Work  on  that  particular  fubjeCl,  might  be  readily  collected, 
and  a  view  given  at  once  of  all  the  information  here  to  be  acquired ;  and  in  order  to  catch 
the  eye  in  fearching  for  any  term  wanted,  referred  to  from  the  Index  to  the  page,  the  term 
will  be  found  in  fmall  Roman  capitals,  or  Italics,  viz.  Castor  Oil,  will  be  found  in  p.  255; 
Dogs,  Tooth,  p.  303  ;  Tooth  Shell,  p.  303  j  by  any  inquirer  looking  into  the  Index,  as 
well  as  by  thofe  who  know,  they  ftand  under  Cataputia,  Dens  Canis,  and  Dent a - 
lium.  Hence  the  commoneft  readers  will  be  at  no  lols  in  finding  any  word  in  this 
Dictionary,  under  however  an  obfolete,  or  ancient  a  term  it  may  be  placed.  Though  here 
it  muft  be  obferved,  every  individual  word  is  not  included,  as  that  was  thought  unneceffary, 
where  the  Englifh  term  comes  fo  near  to  the  Latin,  that  on  looking  for  the  word  as  written 
in  our  own  vernacular  language,  the  Latin  word  prefents  itfelf  in  the  fame  order, 
from  the  letters  being  fimilarly  arranged,  and  are  perfectly  alike*  except  in  the  mode  of 
Termination,  viz.  Sinapismus,  Sinapifm ;  Bismuthum,  Bifmuth  3  Conformatio, 
Conformation,  &c.  And  here  it  fhould  be  obferved  that  feveral  words  in  the  body 
of  the  Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  the  Index,  may  not  probably  be  found  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  term,  the  Reader  is  therefore  defired  to  look  for  the  Epithet  with  which  it  is  commonly 
joined,  as  crurales  arterje,  emperica  secta,  &c.  will  be  found  under  the  words 
crurales  and  emperica. 

Befides  thefe  advantages,  as  the  art  of  Midwifry  is  certainly  one  branch  of  medicine,  and 
has  been  copioufly  treated  on  in  this  Work,  and  the  former  Editions  had  not  fupplied  plates 
explanatory  of  any  part  of  the  Obftetric  Art,  there  are  now  added  four  double  plates,  contain¬ 
ing  nine  views  of  the  gravid  uterus,  in  the  different  flages  of  pregnancy,  in  which  is  included 
one  of  twins ;  whereby  the  female  organs  of  generation  are  given  in  a  practical  light,  the 
different  changes  they  fuffer  during  gravidity,  and  the  natural  prefentations  of  the  foetus  in 
utero  j  and  thefe  have  been  feleCted,  in  preference  to  all  others,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  many  complaints  originating  from  pregnancy  as  a  caufe,  particularly  fuch  as 
depend  upon  the  diflenfion  of  the  uterus,  and  the  elevation  and-  preffure  which  other  parts 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  fuffer  on  this  account,  by  which  means  the  moft  falutary  modes 
of  proceeding  in  delivery  may  be,  with  very  little  trouble,  underftood  in  the  time  of  parturition; 
and  the  method  not  only  of  relieving  a  number  of  troublefome  and  perplexing  complaints 
during  pregnancy ;  but  the  moft  rational  means  difcovered  of  preventing  them,  and  others, 
which  might  arife  after  delivery ;  advantages  that  cannot  be  afcertained  by  the  practitioner 
without  a  minute  knowledge  of  thefe  particulars. 

Such  then  are  the  alterations,  corrections,  and  improvements,  under  which  this  Dictionary 
has  patTed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  increafe  its  value ;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  all  the  ufeful  parts  in  the  former  Editions  ftill  remain  in  this,  and  nothing  has  been 
taken  from  them,  but  what  has  been  fupplied  by  more  practical  documents,  to  anfwer 
more  perfectly  and  completely  the  primary  intention  of  this  publication.  And  though  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  many  alterations  might  yet  be  advantageoufly  made,  ftill  few  books 
will  be  found  replete  with  more  general  utility,  forming  a  copious  memento  to  adepts  in  every 
department  of  medical  fcience ;  and  furnifhing  a  large  fhare  of  knowledge,  well  arranged, 
and  eafy  to  be  comprehended  by  thofe  who  are  entering  into,  or  have  not  been  long  conver- 
fant  with  the  practice  of  the  Medical  Art.  Indeed  if  we  confider  the  great  quantity  of  frefh 
Matter,  wherever  any  improvements  prefented  themfelves,  which  has  been  introduced,  be- 
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fides  the  elegant  engravings  inferted  to  elucidate  particular  fubjecfts,  and  give  clear  defcriptions 
on  feveral  parts,  which  would  otherwile  have  appeared  too  embarraffed  and  abftrufe,  it  mull 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Proprietors  have  fpared  no  expence  to  render  this  work  flill  further 
worthy  of  public  approbation,  of  which  I  cannot  avoid  having  fome  expe&ation,  as  Dr. 
Motherby,  the  former  Editor  of  this  Work,  in  a  Letter  to  me,  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  the  iheets  of  which  he  had  perufed,  “  the  many  alterations  and  improvements 
*■*  you  have  made,  I  acknowledge  with  great  pleasured 3 
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AAA 

A  The  letter  a,  with  a  line  above  it,  thus  a,  is  ufed 
in  medical  prefcriptions  for  ana,  of  each ;  fome- 
^  times  it  is  written  thus  aa ;  e.  g.  R  Meh  fac- 
char.  &  mann.  a.  vel  aa,  ^j.  i.  e.  Take  of 
honey,  fugar  and  manrfa,  of  each  one  ounce. 

A,  in  compofition,  implies  a  negative. 

A.  A.  A.  The  chemical  abbreviation  for  amalgama, 
or  amalgamation.  See  Amalgama. 

AABAM.  Lead. 

ABACTUS.  The  words  abafius  venter,  are  ufed  to 
fignify  a  mifcarriage. 

ABACUS  MAJOR.  A  trough  ufed  in  the  mines, 
wherein  the  the  ore  is  wafhed. 

ABAISIR.  See  Spodium  Arabum. 
ABALIENATUS,  corrupted.  Celfus.  When  applied 
to  the  body,  it  fignifies  that  a  part  is  fo  deftroyed  as  to  re¬ 
quire  removal.  When  applied  to  the  fenfes,  it  exprefles 
their  total  deftruftion.  Scribonius  Largus.  If  the  injury 
happens  from  fudden  external  violence,  it  may  require 
immediate  manual  aid ;  but  from  internal  morbid  affec¬ 
tion,  the  feparation  is  beft  performed  by  nature. 
ABANGA.  See  Ady. 

ABAPTISTON,  or  ABAPTISTA.  The  perforating 
part  of  the  inftrument  called  A  trepan.  The  word  is  from 
the  negative  oo  and  to  Jink  under.  This  inftrument 

hath  had  various  contrivances  to  prevent  its  finking  fud- 
denly  upon  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  when  the  ope¬ 
rator  was  perforating  the  (hull :  whence  its  name.  But  the 
prefent  practice  renders  all  precautions  needlefs,  that  re¬ 
late  to  this  inftrument,  by  having  fubftituted  a  much  more 
manageable  one.  See  Trephine. 

ABARTAMEN.  Lead. 

ABARTICULATIO.  Apasthrosis.  A  fpecies  of 
articulation  admitting  of  a  manifeft  motion,  called  alfo 
diarthrojis ,  deart'iciilatio ,  coarticulatio ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
that  fort  of  articulation  which  admits  of  a  very  obfcure 
motion,  and  is  called  J ynarthrojis .  See  Articulatio. 

ABAS.  See  Tinea.  Achor.  Sometimes  it  fignifies 
the  epilepfy.  Conftantine. 

ABAVI,  ABAVO,  or  ABAVUM.  A  large  tree  in 
./Ethiopia,  bearing  a  fruit  like  a  gourd.  Ray’s  Hift. 

ABDELAVI.  A  plant  whofe  fruit  refembles  a  melon, 
being  rather  more  oblong ;  it  grows  in  Egypt.  Ray’s  Hift. 

ABDITUS,  included.  Thus  •,  abditus  vafe,  included 
in  a  veffel. 

ABDITfE  CAUSiE.  Thefe  are  the  very  remote  or 
fecret  caufes  of  diftempers. 

ABDOMEN,  the  Belly.  Some  fay,  this  word  is 
from  ai}do>  to  hide ;  as  its  contents  lay  hid  in  it.  Martinius, 
and  others,  derive  it  from  abdcrc ,  to  hide ,  and  omentum,  the 
caul.  But  Vofiius  fays,  in  his  Etymology,  that  it  is  only  a 
termination ;  and,  as  from  lego,  legumen ;  fo,  from  abdo, 
abdomen.  It  is  alfo  called  Imus  Venter. 

The  body  is  generally  divided  into  three  cavities,  called 
by  Anatomifts,  venters :  viz.  the  head,  or  upper  ven¬ 
ter  ;  the  breaft,  or  middle  venter ;  and  the  abdomen,  or 
lower  venter.  Indeed  the  word  venter,  though  purely 
Latin,  has  been  matriculated  into  our  language, — and  ufed 
in  the  fenfe  here  particularized  commonly  ; — and  in  fome 
other,  though  more  rarely. 

The  belly  is  divided  on  its  outer  furface,  into  four  re¬ 
gions,  called. the  epigaftric,  the  umbilical,  the  hypogaftric, 
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and  the  lumbar.  See  Epigastrium,  Umbilicalis  Re* 
gio,  Hypogastrium,  and  Lumbaris  Regio.  Thefe  are 
all  contained  betwixt  the  circumference  of  the  falfe  ribs, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ofla  innominata. 

The  belly  is  feparated  from  the  breaft  externally,  by  the 
extremities  of  the  ribs ;  and  internally  by  the  diaphragm, 
and  it  is  terminated  below  by  the  mufeuli  levatores  ani. 

The  bottom  of  the  belly,  on  its  fore  part,  is  called  the 
pudenda  j  and  on  its  back  part,  the  buttocks,  and  anus  ; 
and  underneath,  betwixt  the  anus  and  the  pubes,  the  pe¬ 
rineum. 

The  cavity  of  the  belly,  formed  by  the  above-named 
parts,  all  which  are  covered  with  the  membrana  adipofa 
and  the  Ikin,  is  lined  on  the  infide  by  the  peritoneum. 
This  cavity  contains  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  mefentery, 
mefocolon,  liver,  gall-bladder,  fpleen,  pancreas,  glands  of 
the  mefentery,  vafa  ladbea,  receptaculum  chyli,  kidneys, 
renal  glands,  ureters,  bladder,  and  the  internal  parts  of 
generation. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  belly,  are  the  epigaftric, 
which  are  the  loweft  portion  of  the  internal  mammary  ar¬ 
tery,  the  inferior  aorta,  the  coeliac,  the  upper  mefenteric, 
the  hremorrhoidal  artery,  the  renal,  called  emulgent,  the 
fpermatic  artery,  the  lower  mefentric  artery,  the  lumbar, 
the  iliac,  the  lower  epigaftric  arteries,  and  the  pudicre. 

The  principal  nerves  of  the  belly,  are  the  ftomachic, 
formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  eighth  pair,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerves,  the  two  femilunar 
or  plexiform  ganglions,  the  ftomachic,  hepatic,  fplenic, 
renal,  upper  and  lower  mefenteric  plexus,  the  nerves  of 
the  loins  and  facrum,  alfo  the  origin  of  the  crural  and 
fciatic  nerves. 

The  appendix  enfiformis  of  the  fternum,  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  portions  of  the  laft  pair  of  true  ribs,  thofe  of  the 
firft  four  pairs  of  falfe  ribs,  all  the  fifth  pair,  the  five  lum¬ 
bar  vertebrae,  the  ofta  innominata,  the  os  facrum,  the  os 
coccygis,  form  the  bony  fides  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

The  diaphragm,  the  mufcles  called,  particularly,  mufeuli 
abdominis,  the  quadrati  lumborum,  the  pfoai,  the  iliaci, 
the  mufcles  of  the  coccyx,  and  of  the  inteftinum  reftum, 
form  the  greateft  part  of  the  circumference  of  this  cavity. 
As  auxiliary  parts,  fome  portions  of  the  facro  lumbares, 
longiflimi  dorfi,  & c.  might  be  added. 

The  mufcles  belonging  to  the  belly  are  five  pair  ;  viz. 
the  obliqui  externi,  the  obliqui  inter  ni,  the  tranjvcr fales, 
the  ret'ti,  and  the  pyr  ami  dales.  Galen  in  his  Treatife  on 
the  DifleEtion  of  the  Mufcles,  and  that  on  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  Health,  remarks,  that  the  adfion  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  mufcles  is  necefiary  to  the  a£t  of  expiration,  as 
they  pull  down  the  thorax,  and  is  very  ufeful  in  efforts 
to  (peak  loud :  he  alfo  fays,  that  without  their  adlion  we 
could  have  no  ftool,  nor  make  water ;  for  the  actions  of 
the  fphinfter  mufgles  of  the  anus  and  of  the  bladder,  are 
overcome  by  the  adfions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  and 
diaphragm.  He  farther  obferves,  in  his  Work,  De  Lo- 
cis  Affe£tis,  that  fome  people  who  find  a  difficulty  in  go¬ 
ing  to  ftool,  or  have  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  relieve  them- 
felves  by  preffing  the  abdomen  with  their  hand  :  and  that 
the  expulfion  of  the  foetus  is  the  work  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  De  Naturalibus  Facultatibus.  —  Mr.  Pott,  in 
one  of  his  leHures,  A.  D.  1782,  obferved,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  abdominal  rnufclcs  being  indilpenfiblc 
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to  exclude  the  faces  and  urine :  he  faid,  that  he  had  a 
little  before  that  time  feen  a  child,  which  lived  nearly 
three  weeks,  though  it  had  no  abdominal  mufcles ;  that 
this  child  could  not  either  propel,  or  expel  the  faces  nor 
urine  perfectly,  without  artificial  aid.  Befides  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  are  greatly  inftrumental  in  promoting 
the  adlion  of  vomiting;  by  Mr.  Haighton — in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Medical  Memoirs  of  London— for  the  molt 
violent  ftimuli  when  applied  to  the  ftomach  either  exter¬ 
nally  or  internally,  were  in  his  experiments  infufficient  to 
produce  a  regurgitation  of  its  contents,  without  the  con¬ 
curring  efforts  of  the  diaphragm,  and  mufcles  of  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

There  is  a  finus  on  each  fide  of  the  cartilago  xiphoides, 
between  the  tranfverfalis  and  redti  mufcles,  into  w'hich, 
on  the  left  fide,  the  ftomach  is  fometimes  ruptured  by  vio¬ 
lent  vomiting,  which  difeafe  is  called  Gajlrocele.  This 
diforder  is  attended  with  exceflive  pain,  which  is  greater 
when  the  perfon  is  up,  and  gradually  goes  off  when  he 
lies  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  which  circumftance  is  the  pa¬ 
thognomonic  fign  of  the  difeafe.  If  it  does  not  recede, 
it  mult  be  cut  open  and  reduced  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  other  ruptures.  Window’s  Anat.  Happily  this  cafe 
is  very  rare ;  when  it  occurs,  little  more  can  be  done 
than  to  alleviate  general  fymptoms ;  if  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  hand,  any  operation  will  be  a  doubtful  aid. 

Pain,  and  other  diforders  of  the  belly,  fometimes  hap¬ 
pen  from  keeping  it  too  cool.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  from  the  vifcera  in  the  belly,  by  the  vena  portae  to 
the  liver,  and  afterwards  in  the  liver,  is  carried,  or,  at 
leaft,  greatly  promoted  by  the  alternate  compreflion, 
which  the  contents  of  the  belly  receive  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  mufcles  of  the  belly :  and  it  is  of  fervice  in 
differing  living  animals,  that  when  the  vifcera  of  the 
belly  are  expofed  to  the  air,  this  circulation  of  the  blood 
towards  the  liver,  by  the  portae,  is  much  impeded,  or 
totally  flopped.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  adtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  is  impaired,  and 
the  cavity  laid  open,  this  circulation,  fo  neceffary  to  the 
animal  oeconomy,  muft  be  obftrudled. 

The  mufcles  of  the  belly  are  fubjecl  to  inflammations, 
which  have  been  miftaken  for  inflammation  in  the  liver; 
to  diftinguifh  them,  fee  Hepatitis.  ILeurnius  fays, 
that  thefe  mufcles  have  a  very  thick  membrane,  which 
will  not  readily  admit  of  the  exit  of  pus  when  it  is  form¬ 
ed  ;  he,  therefore,  advifes  to  open  them  by  incifion,  foon- 
er  than  is  ufual  in  other  inftances  of  abfceffes. 

The  rheumatifm  fometimes  affedls  the  mufcles  of  the 
belly,  and  the  cafe  is  miftaken  for  a  colic,  or  for  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  fome  of  the  vifcera  within :  in  this  cafe, 
however,  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  inflamed  vifcera  are  ab- 
fent,  and  the  medicines  which  are  ufeful  in  the  colic,  are 
without  effect  in  this  cafe. 

See  the  article  V ulnus,  for  the  management  of  wounds 
in  the  belly. 

ABDUCENS  oculi.  See  Abductor  oculi. 

ABDUCERE.  Scribonius  Largus  ufes  it  for  bibere ,  to 
drink. 

ABDUCTIO,  from  ab  and  duco,  to  draw,  afpeciesof 
fradture,  when  a  bone  near  the  joint  is  fo  divided  tranf- 
verfely  that  the  extremities  recede  from  each  other.  Ca> 
lius  Aurelianus  ufes  this  word  for  a  ftrain.  Abdudtio  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies,  leading  from  or  drawing  away.  It  is  from 
the  adtion  of  the  mufcles,  that  the  divided  ends  of  frac¬ 
tured  bones  recede.  Abruptio  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
as  is  alfo  Apoclafma ,  and  Apagma. 

ABDUCTOR,  a  leader  from,  or  that  draws  away. 
From  ab  due  ere,  to  move  or  draw  from.  Several  mufcles 
are  thus  called,  viz. - Abductor  Auris,  called  aHb  tri¬ 

ceps  auris,  and  rctrubens  auriculam,  bicaudalis  mufcularis', 
detraftor  auris ;  a  mufcle  of  the  external  ear,  called  by 
Window  the  pofterior.  It  is  called  triceps,  becaufe  it 
hath  fometimes  three  beginnings.  It  is  eompofed  of  a 
few  flefhy  fibres,  which  arife  from  the  fuperior  and  fore 
part  of  the  apophyfis  maftoideus,  and  defeend  obliquely 
to  their  infertion,  in  the  middle  of  the  concha  auriculae. 
It  covers  the  pofterior  ligament.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that 
he  thinks  the  ear  hath  but  two  mufcles  belonging  to  its 
external  parts,  that  the  retrahens  auriculae  arifes  from  the 
mammillary  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  lower  external  part  of  the  ear,  to  pull  it  back¬ 
ward.  - Digiti  minimi  manus.  Riolan  calls  it  hypo- 

thenar.  It  rifes  from  the  os  pififorme  of  the  carpus,  runs 


upward  on  the  infide  of  the  hand,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  external  fide  of  the  little  finger,  or  its  firft  joint.  It 
helps  to  feparate  the  little  finger  from  the  reft,  and  alfo 
to  bend  it.  It  is  the  flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti  of  Aibi- 
nus. - Digiti  minimi  pedis.  It  rifes  flefhy  and  tendin¬ 

ous  from  the  femicircular  edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  outfide 
of  the  inferior  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis ;  it  hath  an¬ 
other  tendinous  beginning  from  the  os  cuboides,  and  a 
third  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  metarfi  minimi  digiti. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the 
little-toe  externally  laterally.  It  draws  the  little-toe  out¬ 
wards  from  that  next  to  it. - Indicis.  It  arifes  flefhy  by 

two  heads  from  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inferted  by  its 
tendon  into  the  bafis,  or  firft  joint  of  the  fore-finger, 
laterally  next  the  thumb.  It  brings  the  fore-finger  from 
the  middle-finger,  and  near  to  the  thumb.  Cowper  calls 
it  addutlor  pollicis.  Douglas  fays,  its  ule  is  to  bring  the 
index  towards  the  thumb ;  whence,  in  refpect  of  this  it 
may  be  ftiled  addudlor,  and,  in  refpedl  of  that,  abduclor. 
- Oculi,  called  alfo  indignatorius,  or  the  fcornful  muf¬ 
cle  ;  mujculus  exterior ;  alfo  abduems ,  iracundus,  and  rec¬ 
tus  externus.  It  rifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the  fora¬ 
men  lacerum,  without  the  orbit.  It  is  inferted  by  a  thin 
tendon  into  the  fclerotis,  on  that  fide  next  the  nofe.  It 

moves  the  eye  towards  the  little  angle. - Pollicis 

manus,  called  alfo  thenar,  by  Riolan  ;  and  abdudlor 
brevis  pollicis  manus,  by  Albinus.  It  rifes  by  a  broad, 
tendinous,  and  flefhy  beginning,  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  traverfe  ligament  of  the  carpus,  and  from  one 
of  its  bones  which  articulates  with  the  thumb,  and  is 
inferted  tendinous  into  the  fecond  joint  of  the  thumb. 

It  draws  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. - Pollicis 

pedis,  called  alfo  thenar.  It  rifes  flefhy  from  the 
infide  of  the  os  calcis,  and  tendinous  from  the  os 
naviculare,  and  forms  a  ftrong  tendon,  which  is  in¬ 
ferted  at  the  inner  part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  great-toe, 
upon  its  fefamoid  bone.  It  pulls  the  great-toe  from  the 
reft.  It  often  hath  a  tendinious  origin  from  the  edge  of 
the  os  cymbiforme,  receiving  near  this  bone  fome  tendin¬ 
ous  filaments  from  the  tibialis  anticus. 

ABEBAEOS,  AfizCaio;,  infirm,  weak,  inconftant. 

ABELE,  a  fpecies  of  poplar.  See  Populus. 

ABELICEA.  A  tall  tree  growing  in  Crete,  called  alfo 
J'antalus  adulterinus,  and  pfcudofantalum.  See  Brasiliujvi 
Lignum. 

ABELMOLUCH,  a  fort  of  ricinus,  or  palma  Chrifti, 
cillcd  Dende 

ABELMOSCHUS.  Ab-el-mofch,  or  Granum  Ado f chi. 
Alfo  Alcca  Indica,  Alcca  ALgyptiaca  villofa.  BamiaAfojcbata, 
Belmofchus.  JEgyptia  Ado /chat  a.  Adofch.  Arabum  Abrette. 
The  feed  of  a  plant  which  has  the  flavour  of  mulk,  called 
the  musk  mallow.  The  plant  is  the  hibifeus  abclmofchus , 
of  Linnaeus.  The  feeds  are  flat,  kidney-lhaped,  the  fize 
of  a  pin-head,  grey  or  brownifh  without,  and  white  with¬ 
in.  The  plant  is  of  the  mallow  kind,  a  native  of  /Egypt, 
and  of  both  the  Indies.  The  feeds  are  very  fragrant,  and 
their  feent  is  like  a  mixture  of  amber  and  of  mulk  ;  to 
the  tafte  they  are  of  a  flightifh  aromatic  bitter ;  they  are 
cordial ;  the  Arabs  mix  them  with  their  coffee ;  but  their 
chief  ufe  is  as  a  perfume.  The  bell  comes  from  Marti- 
nico.  Chufe  fuch  as  appear  new,  plump,  dry,  and  well 
feented. 

ABERRATIO,  Aberration,  going aftray;  from^r?- 
ro,  to  wander  out  of  the  way.  In  medical  writings  it  ex- 
preffes  nature’s  deviating  from  her  ufual  progrefs.  By 
fome  nofologifts  it  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  aiflocation. 

ABESAMUMy  dirt  or  clay. 

ABESSI,  alvine  faces.  See  Rebis. 

ABESUM,  unquenched  lime.  See  Calx. 

ABEVACUATIO,  or  Aevacuatio,  as  ufed  by  fome 
medical  writers,  is  a  partial  or  incomplete  evacuation 
of  the  faulty  humours,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  Alfo 
called  Apoccnos. 

ABICUM,  the  fame  as  coopertoria.  See  Coopertio. 

ABIES,  Fir,  called  alfo  Elate  Thaleia. 

The  fir-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  coniferous,  with  nu¬ 
merous,  narrow,  ftiff  leaves.  Handing  folitary  or  uncon- 
ne£ted  at  their  bafes  with  one  another. 

Botanifts  have  enumerated  twelve  fpecies,  if  not  more  ; 
but  three  or  four  of  them,  as  follow,  are  thofe  which  af¬ 
ford  materials  for  medical  ufa  Linnaeus  includes  the 
abies  in  the  genus  of  pinus. 


I.  Picea , 
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1.  Picea,  the  common  red  fir,  or  pitch-tree,  with  a 
reddifh  bark,  long,  (lender,  quadrangular,  fliarp-pointed 
leaves,  and  long  cones  hanging  downward.  It  is  the 
pinus  abies  picea  of  Linrueus. 

2.  Abies ,  the  yew-leaved,  or  filver  fir,  with  a  whitifli 
bark,  roundifh  pointed  leaves,  a  little  cloven  at  the  tops, 
and  lhort  cones  (landing  upward ;  the  leaves  are  marked 
on  the  lower  fide  with  three  green  lines  and  two  white 
depreffions.  It  is  the  pinus  abies  alba  of  Linnaeus.  • 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  northern  climes  ; 
the  fecond  grows  on  dry,  mountainous  places  ;  the  fird  in 
lower  and  moifter  grounds.  Norway  produces  abundance ; 
Switzerland  and  fome  parts  of  Germany  alfo  aft’ord  great 
quantities  of  them. 

3.  Abies  Canadenjls ,  vel  Virginiana ,  the  Canada  or 
Virginian  fir,  with  roundifh  pointed  leaves,  fometimes 
cloven,  (landing  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  in  two  rows  on 
each  fide  of  the  branches,  and  variegated  underneath, 
with  a  double  line  of  whitilh  dots.  It  is  the  pinus  abies 
Canadenjls  of  Linnaeus. 

4.  Balfamea ,  Balm  of  Gilead  fir ;  fo  called  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  leaves  when  rubbed.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh  pointed,  and  (lightly  cloven,  nearly  like  thofe  of 
the  filver  fir ;  the  cones  are  long  and  pointed,  and  (land 
ere£l.  It  is  the  pinus  abies  balfamea  of  Linnteus. 

All  the  parts  of  thefe  trees  contain  a  refinous  juice,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  bitterilh,  pungent,  eflential  oil :  turpen¬ 
tines  are  obtained  By  making  incifions  in  their  trunks  at 
a  proper  feafon. 

The  common  i-ed  fir  affords  the  greateft  quantity  of 
turpentine,  and  from  the  turpentine  is  obtained  white  re- 
fin,  fee  Resina  ;  tar,  fee  Pix  Liquida  ;  pitch,  fee 
Pix ;  and  Burgundy  pitch,  fee  Pix  Burgundica. 

The  filver  fir  produces  the  Strafburg  turpentine  ;  it  is 
far  more  grateful  than  the  common  fort ;  it  is  called  li¬ 
quid  refin,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the  dry  refin,  which  re- 
fembles  frankincenfe. 

From  the  Canada  fir  is  obtained  a  flill  finer  and  more 
grateful  turpentine,  called  Balf  Canadenfe :  it  is  difeharg- 
ed,  during  the  fummer  heats,  through  incifions  made  in 
the  trees;  it  is  tranfparent,  and  almofl  colourlefs.  It  is 
a  good  fubflitute  for  the  balf.  capivi. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  emits  from  its  cones  a  turpen¬ 
tine  with  a  fragrance  refembling  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and 
that  in  large  quantities.  Spirit  of  wine  extradls  a  refin 
both  from  die  cones  and  the  leaves,  of  a  fimilar  quality. 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefled  on  fir,  extradls  all  its 
adlive  parts,  with  fome  of  its  mucilage.  The  cones  of  all 
the  forts  yield  the  mofl  agreeable  tindlure. 

Water,  though  it  diflolves  little  or  nothing  of  the  pure 
turpentines,  yet,  by  the  mediation  of  the  gummy  matter 
in  the  fir  itfelf,  it  extradls  part  of  its  refin.  The  wood 
and  the  cones  are  taken  in  autumn,  or  its  latter  end,  for 
their  oil ;  and  in  diflillation  with  water,  a  large  quantity 
of  eflential  oil  arifes.  The  oil  drawn  from  the  wood  is 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  oil  of  turpentine.  That  obtained  from 
the  frefh  cones  is  fuperior  in  fubtilty  and  fragrance  to  all 
die  oils  of  the  turpentine  kind  ufually  met  with.  See 
Zimmermann’s  Prtcledl.  Chym.  Neum. 

The  tops  and  the  cones  of  the  fir-tree  moderately  warm, 
promote  perfpiration,  and  increafe  the  difeharge  by  urine. 
Four  ounces  of  the  frefh  tops  are  put  to  a  gallon  of  diet- 
drink. 

A  fpirit  diflilled  from  the  young  leaves  is  a  fuccedaneum 
for  the  aq.  Hungarica. 

The  Ejf.  Abietis  Pharmacop.  Augufl.  is  the  balfam  of 
the  fir-tree,  joined  with  feurvy-grafs,  as  follows  :  the  fir 
cones  while  young,  tender,  and  of  a  red  colour,  are 
bruifed  and  digefled  two  days  in  four  times  their  quantity 
of  fpirit  of  feurvv-grafs,  then  the  tin£lure  is  prefled  out. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  the  filver  fir  are  ufed  in  making 
Brunfwick  mum. 

ABIETANUM  OLEUM.  See  Terebinthina. 

ABIGA  HERBA  or  Ibig a,  a  name  for  the  chamapytis, 
or  ground-pine.  It  is  probably  fo  called  from  abigo,  to 
expel,  as  it  is  faid  to  promote  delivery.  Blancard  thinks 
its  name  is  from  its  leaves  refembling  the  leaves  of  fir, 
which  is  called  abies. 

ABIT,  or  ABOIT.  Cerufs.  See  Cerussa. 

ABLACTATIO.  Ablactation,  or  weaning  a  child 
from  the  bread ;  from  ab  and  ladle,  the  taking  a  child  from 
the  milk  of  the  bread.  Alfo  called  A pogaladl  jmus.  When 


the  mother  wants  health,  or  drength;  hath  too  fmall 
nipples,  or  ill  formed  ones ;  when  the  infant  will  not  take 
the  bread ;  when  the  mother’s  milk  is  bad,  or  in  too 
fmall  a  quantity ;  when  the  mother  hath  weak  nerves,  is 
apt  eafily  to  be  furprifed,  thefe  defects  fpoil  the  milk  ;  if 
the  child  is  fuddenly  taken  ill,  from  the  effects  of  the 
mother’s  frights,  or  anxiety ;  if  the  milk  is  often  dried 
up  quickly,  when  perhaps  the  infant  hath  the  mod  occa- 
fion  for  it :  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  advifeable  to  wean  the 
child,  indeed  often  abfolutely  neceflary.  It  can  never 
be  ufeful  to  continue  tire  bread  more  than  eight  or  nine 
months ;  but  generally,  if  a  child  is  favoured  writh  a  good 
fupply  by  fucking,  during  its  fird  three  or  four  months, 
and  is  in  a  tolerably  heathful  date,  it  will  rarely  be  the 
worf^.  for  weaning  at  this  early  period ;  fo  that,  if  it  is 
not  rather  weakly,  and  if  difficulties  attend  its  being  fuck- 
led,  there  need  not  be  any  hefitation  about  taking  it  from 
the  bread.  If  it  feeds  tolerably  with  the  fpoon,  and  is 
free  from  diforders  in  its  bowels,  a  tendency  to  convul- 
fions,  & c.  weaning  may  be  attempted  at  any  time.  But, 
if  feeding  with  the  fpoon  is  difficult ;  if  the  child  is  much 
fubjedl  to  the  gripes,  &c.  another  nurfe  (hould  be  fought 
for,  and  weaning  mud  be  deferred  until  more  favour¬ 
able  circumdances  attend.  In  general,  the  fooner  a  child 
is  weaned,  the  more  eafily  it  parts  with  tire  bread.  Pru¬ 
dence  directs  to  accudom  a  child  to  early  feeding  with 
the  fpoon,  and  to  continue  the  fame  until  the  bread  may 
be  wholly  omitted. 

Children,  if  healthy,  may  be  weaned  at  any  age  ;  but 
as  in  general  their  digedion  grows  flrong  enough  at  about 
nine  or  ten  months,  they  (hould  only  be  fed  once  in  fix 
hours,  at  the  mod,  during  the  fird  two  months  ;  (hould 
be  entirely  weaned  from  the  bread  as  fpeedily  as  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  alfo  from  all  feeding  in  the  night ;  for  night 
feeding  bloats  them,  and  if  they  are  not  ufed  to  it  in  the 
fird  week,  they  would  never  want  it :  if  they  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  from  their  birth,  in  a  week  or  two  the  child  will 
be  formed  to  a  habit  of  deeping  mod  of  the  night  very 
quietly,  awaking  only  when  wet,  on  which  occafion  it 
(hould  be  laid  dry. 

The  food  fhould  be  fimple  and  light ;  not  fpoiled  with 
fugar,  wine,  and  fuch  like  additions,  for  they  produce  the 
difeafes  that  children  are  mod  troubled  with,  acidities  in 
the  primze  vise.  Unfermented  flour  makes  a  vifeid  food 
that  turns  four  before  it  digeds,  and  well  fermented  bread 
foon  turns  four  ;  but  if  this  latter  is  made  into  frefli  pa¬ 
nada  every  night  and  morning,  or,  in  cool  weather, 
every  morning,  the  inconvenience  of  fouring  is  prevent¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  acidity  in  the  child’s  domach  by  a  daily 
ufe  of  vegetable  food,  give  now  and  then  a  little  frefli 
broth,  made  from  either  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  once  or 
twice  in  the  day;  fuppofe,  for  example,  a  mixture  o£ 
equal  parts  of  the  gravy  which  is  difeharged  in  cutting  2 
joint  that  is  brought  hot  on  the  table,  and  warm  water, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  little  fait,  and  thus  an  excel¬ 
lent  broth  is  readily  made.  This  is  faid  to  fill  children 
with  humours,  it  is  true,  but  the  humours  are  only  of 
the  mod.  nouriftiing  kind.  Cow.s  milk,  a  little  diluted 
with  water,  is  an  excellent  fubditute  for  the  mother’s  y 
yet,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  four,  add  to  it  a  little  Lifbon  fu¬ 
gar.  Rice  is  not  fo  apt  to  turn  four  as  wheat  bread  is, 
it  therefore  would  be  a  more  convenient  food  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  deferves  to  be  attended  to.  Toaded  bread 
boiled  in  water  till  it  is  almod  dry,  then  mixed  with  frefli 
milk,  not  boiled,  is  an  agreeable  change.  As  the  teeth 
advance,  the  diet  may  increafe  in  its  folidity. 

As  to  the  quantity,  let  the  appetite  be  the  meafure  of 
it ;  obferving  to  fatisfy  hunger,  but  no  more,  which  may 
be  thus  managed ;  feed  the  child  no  longer  than  he  eats 
with  a  degree  of  eagernefs.  In  feeding,  let  the  child  be 
held  in  a  fitting  podure,  and  thus  continue  it  until  the 
domach  has  nearly  digeded  its  contents.  The  practice 
of  violently  dancing  and  (haking  the  child  (hould  be 
avoided,  though  moderate  exercife  is  eflentially  neceG 
fary. 

Keep  the  child  awake  until  it  breaks  wind  after  each 
time  it  is  fed  ;  divert  it  during  the  day  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  thus  it  will  foon  lay  quiet  all  the  night.  Never 
awaken  a  child  when  it  is  afleep,  for  thus  ficknefs  and 
peevifhnefs  are  often  produced. 

As  foon  as  teeth  appear,  give  the  child  now  and  then  a 
piece  of  flelh  meat  in  its  hana  to  chew ;  but  never  give  it 
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any  confedlionaries.  See  Mofs  on  the  Management  and 
Nurfing  of  Children.  Cadogan.  Armftrong. 

ABLATIO.  To  take  away  from  the  body  whatever 
is  ufelefs  or  hurtful  to  it.  In  fome  writings  it  expreffes 
the  leffening  of  the  diet  with  a  medical  view;  alfo  the  in¬ 
terval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a  fever ;  and  in  chemillry,  the 
removing  any  thing  that  needs  not  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
cefs  any  longer. 

ABLEPSIA,  Ablepsy.  Blindnefs,  want  of  fight,  rafh- 
nefs,  indifcretion. 

ABLUENTIA  Medicamenta.  Diluting  medicines. 
ABLUTIO,  Ablution.  Awafhing  away;  awafhing 
off,  or  rinfing.  In  chemillry,  it  fignifies  the  purifying  of 
a  body  by  repeated  effufions  of  a  proper  liquor  :  this  is 
done  various  ways  by  cohobation,  circulation,  &c. 
See  CoHOBATio,  Circulatoria. 

ABOIT,  i.  e.  Cerufs.  See  Cerussa. 

ABOMASUM.  The  name  of  the  fourth  ftomach  of 
a  beall  that  chews  the  cud.  The  firft  is  called  venter ,  or 
rather  ventriculus,  the  word  ufed  for  it  in  Ariftotle,  be- 
in  jjoix/a.  See  Enystron.  The  fecond  reticulum  ;  the 
third,  omafus. 

ABOMINATIO.  Some  barbarous  writers  thus  ex- 
prefs  faftidium  ciborum,  or  loathing  of  food. 

ABOLITIO,  Abolition,  or  taking  away ;  deftroying. 
ABORSUS,  ABORTUS,  ABORTIO ;  from  ab ,  which, 
in  compofition,  according  to  Martinius,  implies  defefi, 
and  orior ,  to  arife.  Aborior,  intempeftive  orior  ut  ab 
fignificet  vitium.  See  Martinius  in  Aborior.  Abortion  or 
Miscarriage.  The  birth  of  a  child  before  its  due  time; 
or,  the  dellroying  a  child  in  the  womb  :  termed  alfo 
convulfio  uteri ,  deper ditto. 

Mifcarriages  happen  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  and 
from  innumerable  caufes ;  moll  frequently  in  the  third 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  ;  but  thofe  which 
happen  in  the  fixth  or  in  later  months,  are  more  difficult 
and  more  dangerous. 

Women  who  are  very  thin,  or  very  fat ;  women  who 
have  mifcarried  before,  and  who  eafily  or  without  any 
particular  inconvenience,  during  the  time  of  mifcarriage, 
or  foon  after,  part  with  their  burden,  are  mofl'fubjedt  to 
this  accident. 

The  caufes  are  various  :  violent  motions,  frights,  poi- 
fons,  violent  purges,  an  obllinate  diarrhoea,  the  imall- 
pox,  and  other  acute  difeafes,  too  much  blood,  great  lofs 
of  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  an  incautions  ufe  of  the 
lancet :  on  this  caufe,  fee  Dr.  Wallis’s  ElTay  on  Injudi¬ 
cious  Bleeding  in  Pregnancy.  Habitual  mifcarriages  hap¬ 
pening  at  Hated  periods,  without  manifeft  caufe,  are  very 
common  among  women  of  fafhion,  from  thefe  genera 
caufes  of  weaknefs,  viz.  indolence,  laying  long  in  the 
morning,  and  fitting  up  late  at  night :  fear,  grief,  or  in¬ 
deed  whatever,  debilitates,  may  be  a  caufe ;  longings  not 
indulged.  See.  In  general,  the  caufes  may  be  reducec 
to  what  immediately  aftedls  the  child,  the  placenta,  the 
membranes,  or  the  mother. 

Whatever  caufes  the  death  of  the  child,  caufes  abor¬ 
tion  fooner  or  later. 

If  the  membranes  are  too  weak,  they  may  eafily  break, 
and  fo  prove  a  caufe  againft  which  no  help  can  be  propofed. 

The  funis  may  be  too  fhort,  or  the  placenta  feparated 
or  difeafed,  in  which  cafes  no  care  can  prevent  the  ill  effedls. 

As  to  the  mother,  befides  the  caufes  above  enumerated, 
the  two  following  are  very  common  ones.  The  firft  is 
too  great  a  ftridlure  of  the  uterus ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  not 
capable  of  a  dilation  fufficient  to  make  room  for  the  foe¬ 
tus  as  it  increafes  in  bulk :  this  is  known  by  a  great  ten¬ 
don  and  hardnefs  of  the  belly,  and  violent  pain  therein. 
Bleeding,  and  whatever  relaxes,  are  indicated  in  this  cafe. 
The  fecond  is  a  relaxation  of  the  uterus,  which  renders 
it  unable  to  fupport  the  inofculations  of  the  veffels  of  the 
placenta  into  itfelf,  after  the  foetus  and  placenta,  &c.  are 
grown  to  a  certain  weight;  and  of  all  others  this  is  the 
molt  frequent.  In  thefe  two  cafes,  the  mifcarriage  al¬ 
ways  happens  about  a  Hated  time  of  the  woman’s  preg¬ 
nancy. 

An  approaching  mifcarriage  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  following  figns:  the  breafts  grow  flabby  on  a  Hidden; 
the  loins  have  a  painful  weight,  which  reaches  to  the 
thighs ;  pains  about  the  navd,  head,  and  eyes  ;  a  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  the  ftomach ;  coldnefs  in  the  extremities  ;  when 
violent  means  have  been  ufed  to  expel  the  foetus,  convul- 
fions  fometimes  come  on  ;  pains  in  the  belly,  like  a  co¬ 


lic,  and  fometimes  more  like  labour  pains ;  {hirelings  ; 
minting;  and,  if  it  is  pad  the  time  of  quickening,  die 
motion  of  the  foetus  is  more  languid,  and  lefs  frequent 
than  ufual :  as  the  mifcarriage  draws  nearer  being  eftedl- 
ed  the  pains  in  the  loins  increafe,  extending  to  the  hips  ; 
the  orifice  of  the  womb  begins  to  be  dilated  ;  a  watery 
difeharge  from  the  womb  is  perceived,  which  becomes 
bloody,  at  length  blood,  pure  or  clotted,  comes  away. 
The  moft  certain  fign  is  the  difeharge  of  a  fleffi-co- 
oured  flakey  fubftance,  which  comes  away  with  the  wa¬ 
ters  :  this  is  the  tunica  decidua,  or  fpongy  chorion,  and 
when  it  peels  off  from  the  womb,  and  appears  with  the 
waters,  a  mifcarriage  is  unavoidable. 

Healthy  women,  who  have  naturally  a  loofe  belly,  a 
moift  uterus,  and  have  brought  forth  large  infants  with 
eafy  labour,  who  are  lean,  but  not  very  fanguine,  bear 
mifcarriages  the  belt.  But  mifcarriages  are  ever  to  be 
confidered  as  more  dangerous  than  natural  labours ;  for 
more  violence  is  neceffary  to  difeharge  the  imperfedl  foe¬ 
tus  than  when  it  hath  arrived  at  its  full  maturity;  alio 
the  placenta  is  more  firmly  attached  during  the  growth  of 
the  foetus  than  when  it  is  full  grown ;  and,  befides  the 
danger  of  a  fatal  hsemorrhage  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
placenta,  the  os  tineas  does  not  fo  eafily  dilate,  before  the 
full  period  of  geftation.  If  a  part  of  the  placenta  is  fe¬ 
parated,  until  the  burden  is  delivered,  the  uterus  cannot 
contrail  fufficiently  to  clofe  the  bleeding  veffels ;  thefe 
haemorrhages  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  often  fatal ; 
mifcarriages  are  often  attended  with  the  moft  danger  in 
the  firft  pregnancy.  Inflammation  and  laceration  are 
fometimes  the  confequence. 

In  order  to  relief,  in  cafes  threatning  a  mifcarriage,  the 
attending  circumftances  mull  be  carefully  obferved. 

If  the  foetus  is  dead,  which  is  fufpeiled  by  its  ceafing 
from  its  ufual  motion,  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  which  moves  to  which  ever  fide  the  woman 
lies,  pains  about  the  navel,  loins,  and  belly,  with  uneafy 
fenfations  in  the  ftomach,  an  unufual  coldnefs  in  the  belly, 
and  of  the  os  tincse,  perceivable  by  the  touch,  hollownefs 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  lofs  of  their  ufual  luftre,  fwelling  and 
dufley  palenefs  of  the  face,  &c.  though  the  moft,  if  not 
the  only,  certain  fign  is  a  difeharge  of  foetid  fanies  from 
the  uterus.  In  this  cafe  nothing  can  be  prudently  done, 
but  the  bufinefs  being  left  to  nature,  the  exclufion  will  be 
by  her  duly  eff'edled. 

In  conllitutions  fubjedl  to  this  misfortune,  be  careful 
to  avoid  whatever  has  been  fufpedled  to  caufe  it  before,  and 
alfo  guard  againft  every  known  caufe  that  may  poffibly  en¬ 
danger  the  patient.  In  the  firft  months  keep  the  belly 
open  with  laxatives  ;  if  weaknefs  do  not  forbid,  bleed  in 
the  third  month  ;  if  there  is  a  fanguinary  plethora,  ap¬ 
parent  weaknefs  is  no  objedl  to  bleeding;  the  bark  is  pro¬ 
per  as  a  ftrengthener,  though  bleeding  may  have  been  re¬ 
quired. 

If  pains  come  on,  after  bleeding  give  tindl.  opii  cam- 
phorata,  or  tin£l.  opii  cum  infuf.  cort.  Peruv. 

If  an  hsemorrhage  attends  the  pains,  befides  the  ano¬ 
dyne  with  the  infuf.  cort.  Peru,  and  bleeding,  give  the 
pulv.  ftypt.  Helvetii  jfs.  fingulis  femi-horis.  After  a  few 
dofes  this  fymptom  abates,  and  then  each  dofe  may  be  re¬ 
peated  at  proportionably  longer  intervals. 

If  a  cough  attends,  the  pil.  ftyrac.  at  bed-time,  has  a 
moft  valuable  effect. 

If  acute  difeafes  are  the  caufe,  their  refpedlive  nature 
and  cure  are  to  be  attended  to. 

If  a  tenefmus  produces  the  danger,  the  enema  ex  amylo 
cum  tindl.  opii  gt.  xx  ad  XL.  or  a  fuppofitory,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  may  relieve.  R  Sevi  ov.  cene.  flav.  &  fp.  caeti 
a  p.  acq.  pulv.  croc.  Anglic,  part.  fext.  totius. 

When  a  tenfion  of  the  uterus  is  attendant,  all  aftrin- 
gents  are  improper ;  in  this  cafe  the  mifcarriage  mull  be 
promoted  by  bleeding  and  gentle  opiates,  for  nothing  will 
check  the  haemorrhage  here  but  emptying  the  uterus. 

If  the  child  is  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  to  attempt  the  re- 
ftraint  of  the  haemorrhage  will  be  injurious  ;  and  if  the 
mifcarriage  is  fo  far  advanced  as  not  to  be  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
vented,  medicines  will  be  quite  unnecefiary. 

As  precautions  to  prevent  mifcarriages  during  pregnan¬ 
cy,  are  not  fo  efficacious  as  thofe  ufed  betwixt  a  mifcar¬ 
riage  and  the  next  impregnation,  the  advantage  of  this  in¬ 
terval  fliould  be  embraced,  the  particular  diforders  fhould 
be  attended  to  and  removed,  and  the  general  vigour 
reftored  as  far  as  poffible  :  to  this  end  cold  bathing  will 

greatly 
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gfeatly  contribute,  if  it  is  ufed  at  bed-time,  or  after  the 
dinner  is  well  digefted.  The  chalybeate  waters  excel  in 
this  cal'e  ;  they  fhould  be  clrank  at  the  fpring,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  half  pints  ; 
their  ufe  mult  be  continued  two  or  three  months,  and  ex- 
ercife  within  the  ftrength  fhould  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time. 

Lime-water  has  been  Angularly  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  both 
in  curing  a  difpofition  to,  and  preventing  threatened  mil- 
carriages,  in  thofe  who  have  often  mifearried  before.  If 
in  thfcfe  cafes  the  water  was  made  frefli  when  ufed,  and 
drank  before  the  heat  excited  by  the  ebullition  on  quench¬ 
ing  the  lime  was  gone  off,  the  efficacy  would  be  the 
greater. 

Reft  fhould  be  complied  with,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
of  a  mifearriage  appear;  and,  if  no  particular  reafons  for¬ 
bid,  it  is  beft  to  keep  the  bed  till  danger  is  pall,  however 
at  all  events,  a  recumbent  pofture  is  neceffary. 

Opiates  with  reftringents  allay  the  pain,  and  fo  remove 
the  ftimulus  which  promotes  and  increafes  the  haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Convulfions  and  Floodings  coming  on  pregnant  women, 
demand  immediate  help  from  art,  to  extricate  the  feetus 
from  the  womb  ;  and  though  properly  belonging  to  the 
article  of  midwifery,  yet  very  naturally  fall  under  this  of 
Abortion. 

Either  of  thefe  cafes  happening  before  or  after  labour 
comes  on,  they  admit  of  no  delay.  However,  in  them 
both,  there  is  the  advantage  of  the  waters  to  turn  the 
child  in,  when  happening  before  delivery. 

Convufions.~\  When  convulfions  come  on  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  labour,  they  are  occafioned  by  the  nerves  of 
the  os  internum  being  irritated,  and  put  on  the  ftretch. 
When  they  come  on  after  labour  has  gone  on  Well  for  fome 
time,  their  caufe  may  be  paffions  of  the  mind,  long  con¬ 
tinued  pains,  &c. 

A  cure  is  uncertain  when  convulfions  come  on  in  time 
of  labour,  except  you  can  deliver  the  child ;  and  as  in  fome 
cafes  delivery  is  impradlicable  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  if  the  woman  cannot  be  relieved 
by  medicines,  death  mult  inevitably  be  the  confequence. 
If  then  the  convulfions  come  on  in  the  beginning  of  la¬ 
bour,  bleed  freely,  and  repeat  the  operation  according  to 
the  ltrength  of  the  woman  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 
Empty  the  bowels  with  a  clylter ;  if  time  admits  apply  a 
blitter  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  on  the  extremities, 
and  give  afa  foetid  a,  &c.  If  the  fits  go  foon  off,  and  at 
the  intervals,  the  fenfes  are  entire,  all'o  if  there  is  no  fe¬ 
ver,  wait  the  event ;  but  if  there  is  vomiting,  the  pulfe 
be  low,  the  patient  comatofe,  take  the  child  away,  and 
try  bleeding,  bliilering,  and  opiates.  If  the  patient  is  con- 
vulfed  three,  four,  or  five  hours  together,  foams  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  pulfe  is  difordered,  deliver  if  poffible. 

If  convulfions  come  on  after  the  labour  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  advanced,  they  will  have  the  fame  effedl  as  labour- 
pains,  and  the  child  will  be  delivered  by  them.  If  they 
have  not  this  eft'edt,  if  the  head  of  the  child  is  low  enough 
for  the  forceps,  ufe  them.  If  the  head  of  the  child  is 
jammed  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus  fo  contradled  that  it 
cannot  be  pufhed  up,  nor  the  forceps  ufed,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  the  crotchet,  and  opening  the  head. 

If  the  convulfions  continue  after  delivery,  the  lochia 
are  commonly  obftrudled ;  in  this  cafe,  bleed,  blilter,  and 
apply  to  the  belly  a  plafter  made  thus:  ft  Gum.  afse  foe¬ 
tid.  3yj.  camph.  jfs.  m.  If  the  pulfe  fail,  give  faffron, 
caftor,  &c.  with  fuitable  antifpafmodic  mixtures,  andblif- 
ter.  If  the  pulfe  is  full  and  itrong,  bleed  :  and  if  blifters 
are  required,  inftead  of  the  empl.  cantharidis.  R  empl. 
flimul.  (ex  empl.  lytharg.  cum  gum.  empl.  canth.  & 
gum.  euphorb.  aa  p.  aeq.)  ad  plant,  ped.  applicand.  If  the 
convulfions  continue  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  after 
delivery,  the  woman  rarely  recovers. 

Floodings .]  Floodings  happening  to  pregnant  women 
are  very  different  in  their  effedls,  fo  are  as  differently  to 
be  regarded.  Pregnant  women  have  the  menfes  fome-r 
times  to  the  laft,  but  they  are  pale,  thin,  and  do  no  harm. 
Thofe  fluxes  which  do  not  require  delivery,  come  on 
gradually,  but  generally  with  the  ufual  pains  of  the  men- 
llrual  flux  attending  ;  they  are  not  continual ;  and,  with 
due  care,  they  ceafe.  Thofe  which  caufe  mifearriage  or 
death,  break  forth  fuddenly,  and,  in  large  quantities, 
they  flow  without  ceafing,  any  otherways  than  as  pre¬ 
vented  by  clots  of  blood  now  and  then.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  os  tincae  is  not  affedled,  in  the  latter  it  opens. 

In  the  c^riy  months,  the  caufes  are  violent  ffiocks,  fud- 


den  or  great  frights,  &c.  but  in  the  latter  months,  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  placenta,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  always  the 
caufe  :  the  uterine  arteries  pour  their  blood  into  the  cellu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  placenta  ;  hence,  when  any  of  thefe  cells 
are  torn  through,  all  the  blood  carried  by  them  muff  be 
difeharged  by  the  os  internum.  The  placenta  adhering 
to  the  os  internum  may  be  the  caufe  of  flooding;  in  which 
cafe,  the  difchai-ge  increafes  as  the  os  internum  dilates.- 

The  figns  of  an  approaching  flooding  are  reftlefs  pains 
like  labour,  pain  in  the  eye-balls,  troublefome  dreams  ; 
if  the  flooding  is  internal,  the  os  tinea;  will  be  flapped  with 
clotted  blood,  the  belly  will  fwell,  the  pulfe  fail  and  flut¬ 
ter,  and  faintnefs  with  giddinefs  come  on. 

Floodings  are  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  as  preg¬ 
nancy  is  advanced,  becaufe  the  diameters  of  the  veffels  are 
proportionably  enlarged.  If  the  os  tincse  is  not  open, 
there  is  no  danger.  Flooding  preceding  delivery  is,  for 
the  moll  part,  followed  with  a  dead  child:  and  generally 
a  flooding  in  the  firft  months  is  followed  by  a  mifearriage. 

If  the  flooding  threatens  fpeedy  danger,  attempt  no¬ 
thing  till  the  patient’s  friends  are  apprized  of  it,  and  in¬ 
fill  on  your  endeavours.  It  is  feldom  that  any  manual 
affiftance  is  given  in  the  firft  five  months,  for  till  after  this 
time  the  os  tineas  is  but  litte  altered,  and  indeed  the  preg¬ 
nancy  is  often  femewhat  uncertain  ;  but  afterwards  the 
os  tincae  opens,  fo  that  if  need  be,  the  feetus  can  be 
brought  away  by  force.  In  latter  months,  if  a  flooding 
comes  on,  if  at  the  fame  time  the  pulfe  is  tolerable,  the 
colour  remains,  the  lofs  of  blood  not  very  confiderable, 
and  if  there  are  any  pains  which  are  likely  to  deliver,  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry,  but  rather  wait  the  effedl  of  the  pains. 
If  the  difeharge  abates  on  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
pains  come  on,  and  all  elfe  feems  well,  wait;  but,  if  the 
flooding  continues  if  the  pulfe  is  low  and  unequal,  if  the 
ftrength  fails  the  face  grows  pale,  fainting  and  cold  fweats 
come  on,  introduce  the  hand,  and  deliver  by  force  ;  for 
in  thefe  cafes  there  is  danger  of  convulfions  fucceeding, 
and  delay  may  haften  them. 

If  death  is  not  fo  near,  take  as  much  time  as  fymptoms 
will  permit :  if  called  in  time,  fuppofe  in  the  morning, 
the  flooding  juft  come  on,  the  ftrength  and  fpirits  not 
yet  failed,  wait  two  pr  three  hours,  or  till  the  evening, 
then  the  os  tincae  will  be  foftened  by  the  longer  dif¬ 
eharge,  it  will  more  eafily  dilate,  and  the  birth  will  be 
lefs  difficult. 

If  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  demand  immediate  help, 
proceed  without  waiting  for  pains,  for  they  feldom  return 
after  the  flooding  is  fo  Violent  as  to  caufe  fainting,  or  con¬ 
vulfions;  nor  mult  we  wait  for  a  confiderable  dilatation  of 
the  os  tincae,  which  without  pains  is  not  to  be  expedled ; 
indeed  the  pains  are  the  lefs  neceffary,  as  the  haemorrhage 
affifts  in  relaxing  it. 

If  flooding  happens  during  the  firft  fix  months,  bleed 
according  to  the  Hate  of  the  pulfe,  keep  the  patient  ftill  in 
bed,  and  though  Hie  is  faint,  cold,  or  low,  give  no  warm 
cordials,  for  they  increafe  the  difeharge  in  proportion  as 
they  raife  the  fpirits.  If  a  vomiting  attends,  give  the  neu¬ 
tral  mixture,  and  fuch  light  food  as  paffes  foon  into  the 
circulation,  fuch  as  broths,  falop,  milk,  &c.  Let  thefe 
be  given  in  very  fmall  quantities  left  vomiting  fhould  be 
excited,  but  let  the  fupplies  be  frequent.  If  coftivenefs 
offends,  relieve  by  clyllers  that  are  barely  laxative.  If 
anxiety  and  wakefulnefs  incommode,  let  opiates  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  at  due  diftances,  in  fmall  doles.  The  bark  joined  with 
opiates,  and  fometimes  with  nitre,  alfo  is  very  effedlual. 
The  pulv.  ftypt.  lielv.  above-named,  is  alfo  not  to  be 
omitted,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  may  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  uterus. 

If  this  difafter  happens  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  month, 
the  danger  is  far  greater  than  in  the  former  months ;  for 
the  diameter  of  the  veffels  are  enlarged,  and  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  is  long  and  rigid,  fo  that  if  the  flooding  is  vio¬ 
lent,  the  woman  may  be  loft  before  the  beft  helps  can  be 
of  any  ufe.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  former  months,  it  is  the 
beft  not  to  attempt  delivery,  till  a  laxity  of  the  parts  is 
come  on  ;  for  were  we  to  attempt  it  in  their  rigid  ftate, 
we  fhould  increafe  the  flooding,  tire  ourfelves,  and  ex- 
hauft  the  woman,  and  this  without  being  able  to  deliver  her. 

The  moft  dangerous  time  is  the  laft  month  of  pregnan¬ 
cy,  for  then  the  diameters  of  the  veffels  are  at  their  greateft 
dimenfions.  If  in  this  cafe  the  blood  runs  off  in  a  full 
ftream,  introduce  the  hand,  break  the  membranes,  and 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  waters,  turn  the  child,  and 
bring  it  footling.  If  at  this  period  a  flooding  happens, 
B  or 
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Or  in  the  time  of  labour,  and  the  patient  lofes  not  a  great 
quantity  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  {he  may  bear  it,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  labour  pains  it  will  flop,  and  the  labour 
will  go  on  well*  If  the  woman  is  plethoric,  and  not 
much  weakened  by  the  difcharge ;  if  the  child  prefents  fair, 
break  the  membranes  to  reltrain  it,  and  allow  time  for 
the  labour  to  come  on  afterwards. 

If  during  labour  a  flooding  is  caufed  by  a  laceration  of 
the  placenta  in  delivering  the  firll  of  twins,  immedi¬ 
ately  introduce  the  hand,  turn  the  remaining  child,  and 
bring  it  away  by  the  feet,  then  the  uterus  will  contract, 
and  the  diameters  of  the  veflels  will  be  leffened  :  but  if 
the  flooding  precedes  the  delivery  of  a  twin,  and  then 
abates,  let  the  other  remain  a  little,  and  recruit  the  wo¬ 
man  with  caudle  or  jelly  •,  for  in  twin  cafes  the  belly  is 
vaftly  diftended,  and  the  veflels  are  very  much  dilated  and 
full,  and  a  fudden  emptying  of  them  may  caufe  a  fyncope, 
or  even  death. 

The  placenta  is  not  only  fometimes  loofe,  but  alfo  is 
fometimes  fixed  over  the  os  tincx,  in  which  cafe  delivery 
mull  be  effefted  with  all  convenient  fpeed.  To  deliver 
with  fafety  when  thus  circumftanced,  introduce  one  fin¬ 
ger  into  the  os  tineas,  then  two,  and  gradually  the  reft, 
until  the  whole  hand  is  introduced  ;  dilate  the  parts  by 
degrees  ;  then,  if  the  membranes  firft  offer,  break  them, 
and  get  the  feet  of  the  child,  by  which  bring  it  away, 
and  deliver  the  reft  at  diferetion.  But  if  the  placenta 
prefents  at  the  os  uteri,  ift,  you  will  know  by  the  touch, 
for  on  introducing  the  finger,  neither  the  membrane,  nor 
the  naked  head  is  perceived  ;  on  the  contrary,  thick  and 
foft  flefh  is  felt,  diilinguifhed  from  that  of  the  child  by 
being  fofter,  and  alfo  without  form.  2dly,  This  cafe  is 
always  joined  with  a  flux  of  blood,  to  the  danger  of  both 
the  mother  and  the  child ;  therefore  the  birth  mult  be 


fit,  Hand,  and  kneel ;  the  elbow  of  the  introduced  arm 
Ihould  be  fupported  by  the  knee,  to  give  additional 
ftrength,  and  to  prevent  the  arm  from  being  wearied. 
The  hand  of  the  operator  being  well  fmeared  with  hog’s 
lard,  or  unfalted  butter,  he  mult  gradually  dilate  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  by  introducing  the  fingers  one  after  another, 
moving  them  in  a  rotatory  manner ;  then  begin  to  di¬ 
late  the  os  internum,  proceeding  gently  and  gradually, 
refting  at  intervals  both  for  his  own  and  the  woman’s 
eafe :  when  the  hand  has  paffed  into  the  uterus,  he  mull 
break  the  membranes,  but  permit  not  the  waters  to  run 
off  before  he  has  found  the  feet,  and  the  child  is  proper¬ 
ly  turned ;  the  feet  fecured,  proceed  as  in  delivering  by 
the  feet.  When  the  child  is  delivered,  if  the  placenta 
adheres,  but  the  flooding  is  not  fo  violent  as  to  render 
the  bringing  it  away  immediately  neceffary,  opiates  are 
the  moft  likely  means  of  promoting  the  feparation  and 
exclufion  of  it,  by  relaxing  the  parts  concerned,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  ftrifture  which  always  accompanies  the  pain: 
give  the  tindb  opii  gr.  xx.  vel.  fyr.  papav.  albi  J  j. 
vel  opii  gr.  j. 

Though  many  later  authors  have  written  well  on  abor¬ 
tion,  and  fome  moderns  have  added  many  improvements, 
yet  Hippocrates  deferves  to  be  read  on  this  fubjedf. 

See  Ur.  Leake’s  Medical  Inftru&ions,  edit.  5.  and  alfo 
his  Practical  Obfervations.  Denman’s  Aphorifms  on 
Uterine  Haemorrhages.  Smith’s  Letters  to  Married  Wo¬ 
men.  On  the  Management  of  Children,  &c.  by  Wih- 
liam  Mofs,  Surgeon.  On  Uterine  Haemorrhages,  by  M. 
Leroux,  Surgeon.  London  Med.  Journal,  i.  59. 

ABRASA.  Ulcers  attended  with  abrafion  of  part  of 
the  fubftance ;  or,  ulcers  where  the  Ikin  is  fo  tender  and 
lax  as  to  be  fubjedh  to  abrafion.  James. 

ABRASIO,  Abrasion.  The  fame  as  dpofyrma.  A 


haftened  without  waiting  for  pains  ;  a  finger  muft  be  in-  I  (having  away,  a  rubbing  off,  a  fuperficial  exulceration. 


troduced  into  the  os  tincre,  and  the  placenta  removed 
until  the  membranes  can  be  reached,  which  done,  tear 
them  to  come  at  the  feet  of  the  child  :  if  you  cannot  pufli 
the  placenta  from  the  os  tincae,  force  your  finger  through 
its  middle,  and  make  way  by  dilating  your  fingers  for  the 
membranes  to  defeend  *,  this  done  break  them,  and  by 
the  running  off  of  the  waters  the  uterus  will  contrail,  and 
gradually  leflen  the  flooding  :  if  on  the  waters  being  dis¬ 
charged  the  head  prefents,  endeavour  to  remove  the  pH 
centa  fo  as  to  give  way  to  the  head,  then  the  pains  may 
bring  forth  the  child  ;  but  if  it  is  in  a  preternatural  pof- 
ture,  bring  it  away  by  the  feet. 

If  the  flooding  happens  from  a  blow,  and  there  is  a  great 
difcharge  in  a  little  time,  delivery  muft  be  haftened  as 
fpeedily  as  poflible  ;  and  if  the  hemorrhage  abates  not  on 
the  child’s  being  brought  away,  the  placenta  muft  be 


From  abrado ,  to  rub  off. 

ABRASUM.  The  part  abraded  from  the  ulcer;  or 
the  {kin,  &c.  that  is  rubbed  off. 

ABRATHAN.  See  Abrotanum. 

ABRIC.  Sulphur. 

ABRODIETETICUS,  Abrodietical.  Delicate  or  nice 
in  diet. 

ABROTANOIDES.  Afpeciesofcoral.  See  Ray’s  Hift. 

ABROTANUM,  Southernwood,  from  u£%of,fofty 
alfo  called  abrathan. 

The  male  and  the  female  fpecies  are  in  ufe,  though  the 
college  of  London  only  directs  the  male.  Dale  reckons  a 
third  fpecies,  as  being  ufed  in  medicine.  See  Artemisia 
tenuifolia.  Miller  reckons  up  eighteen  or  nineteen  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies. 

The  male  fpecies,  Abrotanum  mas,  is  a  fhrubby 


haftened  too.  Remember  that  during  delivery,  an  aflift-  I  plant,  with  woody  brittle  branches,  numerous  greyifh 


ant  Ihould  gently  prefs  the  belly  of  the  woman,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  preffure  a  little  while  after  the  placenta  is  deli¬ 
vered  ;  the  woman  muft  be  fupported  by  frequent  ffnall 
quantities  of  caudle 

The  floodings  which  happen  after  delivery  are  fometimes 


green  leaves,  divided  into  {lender  fegments ;  and  ffnall, 
yellow,  naked,  difeous  flowers,  hanging  downwards  in 
clufters  along  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  and  branches.  It  is 
the  artemifia  foliis  ramofilfimis  fetaceis,  caule  ereilo  fuf- 
fruilicofo.  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  open  mountain- 


very  dangerous ;  this  kind  is  generally  owing  to  the  womb  ous  places  in  warm  climates,  particularly  Italy.  It  flow 
being  fuddenly  emptied,  and  fo  not  having  time  to  con-  I  ers  in  July  and  Auguft.  In  England  it  is  raifed  in  gar- 
trail:  the  diameters  of  the  veflels,  they  remain  open,  and  1  r  n'  r  "*  r  ‘  ’ 

the  blood  by  its  own  fpecific  gravity  pours  out.  The 
chief  intention  here,  is  to  contrail  the  uterus  ;  to  which 
end  the  propereft  means  is  the  application  of  cloths  dipped 
in  vinegar,  or  vinegar  and  water  :  thefe  fliould  be  laid  on 
the  back  and  the  region  of  the  womb.  A  hand  may  be 
placed  on  the  belly,  to  prefs  the  uterus  towards  the  pubes. 

But  the  greateft  fpecific  in  this  cafe  is  an  opiate :  it  Ihould 
be  given  in  large  dofes,  for  if  the  woman  can  be  once  com- 
pofed,  if  it  be  but  for  a  few  minutes,  the  flooding  will 


dens  from  flips  of  cuttings,  feldom  producing  feed,  and 
not  often  flowers  ;  the  leaves  fall  off  in  winter,  the  roots 
and  ftalks  are  perennial. 

The  female  fpecies,  Abrotanum  feemineum,  Cha - 
mcecedrys  Chamtecvpariffus,  is  a  bufliy  lhrubby  plant, 
all  over  hoary,  with  oblong  {lender  leaves,  compofed  each 
of  four  rows  of  little  knobs  fet  along  a  middle  rib,  and 
naked,  difeous,  yellow  flowers,  handing  folitary  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  flowers  in  June,  and  continues  to  flower  till 


almoft  certainly  ceafe,  and  when  it  once  ceafes  it  rarely  winter  approaches,  and  holds  its  leaves  through  all  the 
returns.  In  fome  of  thefe  defperate  cafes  Dr.  Wallis  winter. 

fuppofes  the  uterus  and  uterine  veflels  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  They  are  both  chiefly  ufed  for  fomentations,  in  which 
torpor,  and  therefore  thinks  in  addition  to  the  commonly  cafe  the  one  may  at  any  time  be  ufed  for  the  other;  they 
advifed  remedies,  a  blifter  applied  over  the  lower  vertebra  |  are  powerfully  difeutient  and  antifeptic.  Heifter  highly 


of  the  back,  and  os  l'acrum  might  be  highly  ufeful.  See 
his  hint  given  on  this  fubjeit,  in  his  Notes  to  Syden¬ 
ham’s  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  171. 

To  deliver  a  woman  without  pains,  or  to  force  labour, 


extols  a  decoiiion  of  either  of  them  ii\  fea  or  in  fait  water, 
as  an  antifeptic  fomentation. 

For  internal  purpofes  they  are  indiferiminately  ufed, 
and  are  commended  as  antihyfteric  and  anthelminthic ; 


is  as  follows  :  lay  her  on  her  back  with  her  heels  upon  the  depending  upon  their  being  bitter,  aromatic,  and  volatile  ; 
bed,  having  affiftants  to  keep  her  fteady.  The  operator  and  Murray  thinks  they  merit  greater  attention  than 
may  be  in  any  pofition  that  he  finds  moft  convenient;  in  has  been  beftowed  upon  them.  But  the  male  fpecies  be- 
the  courfe  of  one  labour  he  will  generally  find  occafion  to  ing  both  ftronger  and  lefs  difagreeable,  deferves  to  be 
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preferred.  The  female  fpecies  Is  a  better  fubBitute  for 
the  artemifia  than  for  the  abrotan.  mas. 

The  tops  and  the  leaves  of  the  male  fpecies  have  a  pe¬ 
netrating  bitterifh  taBe,  fomewhat  aromatic;  are  mo¬ 
derately  antifeptic,  attenuating,  diaphoretic,  and  diure¬ 
tic.  They  lofe  a  little  by  drying,  and  are  belt  if  ufed 
when  frefli.  Jij.  of  the  tops  may  be  ufed  for  a  quart  of  in- 
fufion. 

But  little  is  obtained  by  diflillation ;  fpirit  of  wine  brings 
over  but  little  of  the  flavour,  though  it  extracts  a  ftrong 
tindture.  Six  pounds  of  frelh  tops  afford  about  a  dram 
of  an  effential  oil  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  whofe  odour 
refembles  that  of  the  plant. 

Abrotanum  lilifolio  Tarragon.  See  Draco. 

ABROTONITES,  a  wine  impregnated  with  abrota¬ 
num.  About  one  hundred  ounces  of  one,  to  feven  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  other,  are  put  together,  and  after  Banding  a 


few  days,  the  wine  is  fit  for  ufe. 

ABRUPTIO,  fee  Abductio. 

ABRUS,  a  fort  of  a  red  phaseolus,  or  kidney 
bean,  growing  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies.  See  Ray’s 
Hilt.  It  is  named  alfo,  Aracus  Indicus  vel  AfricanUs 
Olida. 

They  are  alfo  called  Angola  Semina .  There  are  two 
kinds,  one  the  lize  of  a  pea,  the  other  as  big  as  a  tare ; 
both  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  with  a  black  eye.  The  leffer  are 
worn  as  amulets  about  the  necks  of  children.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  for  the  Glycyrrhiza  Indica ,  the  Weft  Indian  wild 
liquorice,  a  fpecies  of  Glycine. 

ABSCEDENTIA.  Decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which 
in  a  morbid  Bate  are  feparated  from  the  found. 

ABSCESSIO,  ?  an  Abfcefs  ;  from  abfcedo,  to  depart ; 

ABSCESSUS,  J  or,  from  abs  and  cedo,  to  retire.  A 
cavity  containing  pus,  or  a  colledtion  of  matter  in  a  part. 
So  called,  becaule  hereby  the  parts  which  were  joined 
are  now  feperated ;  one  part  recedes  from  another  to 
make  way  for  the  collected  matter. 

Anom^ct  and  «Tor«cnj,  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  are  tranf- 
lated  by  Celfus,  abfcejfus ,  and  fometimes  vomica.  Paulus 
^Egineta  feems  to  limit  the  fignification  of  abfcejfus  to 
fuppuration,  by  defining  to  be  an  abfcefs,  or  a 

corruption  of  the  flefliy  parts,  mufcles,  veins,  and  arte- 
ries. 

The  words  cttpi^a/xai  and  aqnrr.iu,  fignifying  to  recede 
or  retire ,  are  ufed  by  Hippocrates  with  great  latitude.  He 


when  the  matter  is  inclofed  in  a  cyff,  of  furrounded 
with  an  inflammatory  matter,  this  abforption  rarely  or 
never  happens.  In  the  cellular  membrane  are  lodged 
many  veffels  for  the  Accretion  and  difiribution  of  fat,  and 
many  other  veffels  pafs  through  it  in  their  way  from  one 
part  to  another.  This  membrane  eafily  tumifies,  and, 
being  very  flight,  as  eafily  divides,  by  which  a  cavity  is 
formed,  and  in  it  is  depofited  all  that  conffitutes  the  fub- 
fequent  difeharge.  Farther,  by  the  rupture  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  the  parts  which  were  connected  are  fe¬ 
parated,  and  their  tenfion  removed,  the  many  blood-vef- 
fels  which  before  were  compreffed  are  freed,  the  blood 
circulates  freely,  the  heat  abates,  and  the  part  is  lefs  red, 
but  gradually  becomes  more  foft. 

The  progrefs  of  an  abfcejs  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
body  is  generally  as  follows  :  the  tumor  increafes,  fo 
does  the  heat,  pain,  and  rednefs  thereof ;  a  pulfation  is 
alfo  perceived  therein,  a  fever  fometimes  attends,  which  is 
increafed  every  night :  when  the  contents  are  all  fuppu- 
rated,  and  the  pricking  pain  gives  way,  and  an  itching,  with 
a  growing  numbnefs,  is  complained  of,  the  hardnefs  of 
the  part  at  length  yields  to  the  touch,  and  the  lkin  burff- 
ing,  gives  a  vent  to  the  contained  matter. 

An  abfcejs  fhould  be  carefully  diffinguifhed  from  a 
hernia,  an  aneurifm,  and  from  a  varicous  tumor. 

If  during  the  treatment  of  an  abfcefs ,  the  patient  is  fleep- 
lefs  and  feverifh  ;  if  he  breathes  with  difficulty  and  loaths 
his  food  ;  if  the  pus,  when  difeharged,  is  ill-coloured, 
fetid,  and  famous  ;  if  irruptions  of  blood  or  fpongy  flefh 
appear  in  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer  ;  if  faintings  come  on 
during,  or  after  the  times  of  dreffing,  the  prognoffic  is 
unfavourable  :  on  the  contrary,  if  thefe  fymptoms  are  ab- 
fent,  or  but  in  a  moderate  degree,  a  favourable  iffue  may 
be  expefted.  By  improper  treatment  a  phlegmon  is  eafily 
converted  into  a  fphacelus.  Deep  feated  abfccjjes  are 
fometimes  difficultly  difeovered  by  the  touch  ;  but  as  no 
confiderable  fuppuration  can  happen  in  the  body  without 
being  foon  after  accompanied  with  a  he£tic  fever,  the 
flighteff  appearance  thereof  at  once  determines  the  cafe. 

When  fuppuration  is  to  be  promoted,  endeavour  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  following  intentions,  viz. 

iB,  To  convert  into  pus  the  congeffed  humours. 

2dly,  To  affiff  the  difeharge  of  the  matter  when  it  is 
duly  digeffed. 

3dly.  To  heal  up  the  opening,  or  ulcer,  for  thus  the 


fignifies  by  them  any  critical  removal  of  offending  hu-  abjeefs  is  denominated  when  the  matter  is  difeharged. 


mours,  however  difeharged  ;  alfo  the  change  of  one  dif- 
eafe  into  another,  as  a  quincy  into  a  peripneumony,  &c. 
See  Apostema.  But  the  prefent  practice  feems  uni- 
verfally  to  confider  an  abfcefs  as  that  tumor  which  fol¬ 
lows  an  inflammation,  for  almoB  all  of  them  are  the  con- 
fequence  thereof. 

The  proper  feat  of  abfcejfcs  is  the  cellular  membrane 


In  order  to  the  accompliffiment  of  the  firff  intention, 
avoid  all  repellents,  for  their  ufe  at  this  time  may  convert 
the  fuppurating  tumor  into  a  feirrhus,  or  other  incurable 
induration  ;  for  this  reafon,  camphorated  fpirit  as  a  topic, 
and  high  cordials  when  tire  inflammation  is  internal,  are 
alike  improper.  In  general,  apply  to  the  tumor  fuch 
things  as  gently  Bimulate  and  moiffen  ;  fuch  alfo  as  ob- 


The  matter  in  abfcejfes  is  formed  by  the  heat  of  the  ffrudt  the  pores,  and  thus  prevent  the  paflage  of  the  finer 
part  adling  on  the  humour  colledled  there  and  diffolving  parts  in  their  attempts  to  efcape  through  the  lkin  ;  to  thefe 
the  adjacent  fat ;  thefe  two  fluids  are  alfo  concodled  by  ends  the  white  bread  poultice  will  fuifice,  if  applied  warm, 
the  fame  heat.  The  formation  of  matter  in  abfcejfes,  is  and  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  required,  to  keep  up  an 
well  deferibed  by  Mr.  Deafe,  in  his  IntrodudKon  to  the  equal  heat,  which  will  be  every  two  or  at  moff  three  hours. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  page  36.  He  fays,  “  The  This  application  for  its  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  and  freedom 
inflammation  being  now  at  the  higheff,  and  the  different  from  offenfive  fmells,  is  defervedly  to  be  preferred;  yet 
feries  of  veffels  loaded  with  fluids,  Bill  urging  to  the  at  diferetion  may  be  added  a  fmall  portion  of  the  roots  of 
point  irritated,  the  heat  developed  by  the  attrition  between  lilies,  the  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  or  of  the  beff  gum 
the  folids  and  fluids,  will,  by  rarifying  the  latter,  diffend  galbanum.  In  flighter  cafes,  where  the  part  is  not  too 
the  former,  and  dilate  the  exhalent  veffels  ;  by  which  tender,  or  in  fome  fluggilh  tumors  with  but  little  pain,  a 

means  there  will  be  an  exudation  of  ferous  humours  into  plaffer  of  the  gum  galban.  colat.  may  be  applied  alone, 

the  cellular  and  adipofe  interff  ices,  whofe  texture  in  part  and  renewed  every  four  or  five  days  ;  or,  to  expedite  the 
will  gradually  be  diffolved,  the  coats  of  the  fmall  veffels  efficacy  thereof,  a  warm  poultice  may  be  laid  upon  it 

flough  off,  and  the  different  feries  of  humours  being  twice  in  the  day. 


broke  down  and  fermenting,  will  form,  by  a  new  com¬ 
bination,  a  white,  opaque,  undluous  liquor,  without  any 
offenfive  fmell  termed  pus.  This  matter,  in  circurn- 
feribed  tumors,  will  occupy  the  centre  ;  but,  in  ex- 


While  externals  are  applied,  the  Bate  of  the  conffitution 
is  not  to  be  negle£ted  ;  too  much  heat  endangers  a  mor¬ 
tification,  and  with  too  little  every  attempt  will  be  abor¬ 
tive.  If  the  heat  runs  high,  reduce  it  nearly  to  a  Bate  of 


tended  inflammations,  we  often  find  many  points  of  fup-  health  by  bleeding  and  a  cooling  regimen.  Avoid  purges  ; 


puration,  which  running  into  one  another,  form  large 
cavities  and  different  finufes  in  the  cellular  and  adipofe 
membrane.” 

The  inflammatory  heat  continuing  to  increafe, 
during  three  days,  and  that  in  oppofition  to  the 
ufual  means,  a  fuppuration  will  certainly  follow.  If  the 
patient  feels  frequent  ffiiverings,  a  formation  of  pus  is 


but  if  coffivenefs  incommodes,  a  clyffer  may  be  ufed.  If 
a  defective  heat  retards  the  fuppuration,  warming  medi¬ 
cines,  and  a  cordial  diet,  are  required. 

For  a  due  fulfilling  the  fecond  intention,  the  whole  of 
the  tumor,  or  nearly  fo,  muB  be  converted  into  pus,  be¬ 
fore  a  difeharge  can  be  admitted ;  otherwife  all  that  re¬ 
mains  unfuppurated  will  digeff  with  difficulty,  and  often 


certainly  commenced.  This  {hivering  is  produced  by  the  become  a  faulty  ichor.  Again,  if  a  due  difeharge  is  not 
abforption  of  fome  of  the  pus,  or  its  thinner  parts ;  but,  obtained  as  foon  as  the  pus  is  perfected,  it  putrifies  and 

forms 
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forms  a  fiftula,  &c.  or  it  will  be  abforbed,  and  caufe  a 
he&ic  fever.  The  time  of  opening  is  generally  to  be 
known  by  the  prominence  obferved  being  very  thin,  by 
the  matter  fluctuating  on  the  lighteft  preffure,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  pain,  heat,  and  puliation  in  the 
part. 

Abfceffes  are  opened  by  either  incifion  with  the  knife 
or  lancet,  or  the  cauftic,  but  in  general  the  firft  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  it  is  lefs  painful  than  the  cauftic,  and  does 
not  bruife  in  cutting  like  the  fciffars.  The  opening  may 
be  as  far  as  the  ikin  is  difcoloured,  or  a  circular  piece 
may  be  taken  out  if  the  difcolouration  fpreads.  The 
opening  muft  be,  if  poflible,  in  a  depending  part,  though 
where  nature  points  out,  the  operation  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed.  When  the  bad  quality  of  an  abfcefs  is  likely 
to  retard  its  future  incarnation,  an  opening  made 
by  a  cauftic  beft  prevents  the  lips  of  the  wounc 
from  growing  callous.  Venereal  buboes,  and  fome 
fcrophulous  tumors,  if  not  in  the  face  or  neck,  are  foonef : 
healed  after  opening  with  a  cauftic,  and  fuch  of  thefe  as 
neither  will  give  way  to  fuppurating  nor  difcutient  medi¬ 
cines,  are  effectually  deftroyed  by  cauftics,  and  the  efchar 
foon  is  cicatrized.  See  the  article  Escharotica. 

Many  advife  not  to  open  critical  abfceffes  before  they  are 
digefted.  Sharpe  fays,  that  “  Very  little  of  the  morbic 
matter  is  depofited  in  them  before  they  are  fully  ripe, 
therefore  till  then  fhould  not  be  opened.”  It  is  certain 
that  by  a  premature  difcharge,  the  ulcer  becomes  foul, 
and  heals  with  difficulty. 

When  the  knife  is  ui'ed,  if  a  nerve,  vein,  or  artery  is  in 
danger,  let  a  director  guide  the  incifion,  which  is  beft  be¬ 
gun  on  the  lower  fide,  for  then  the  matter  is  difchargec 
rnoft  freely,  and  the  operator  leaft  incommoded  by  it.  If 
poflible,  its  courfe  fhould  be  according  to  that  of  the 
fibres  of  the  fubjacent  parts :  thus,  if  the  fkin  is  very  near 
a  nerve,  the  ufe  of  the  part  will  not  be  injured  by  cutting 
it  acrofs. 

As  to  the  third  intention,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  when  the  opening  and  difcharge  are  made,  the  cafe 
is  confidered  as  a  common  wound,  and  the  treatment  is  as 
directed  in  the  article  Vulnus.  The  firft  drefling  may  be 
dry  lint,  covered  with  pledgits  of  foft  tow.  Afterwards,  if 
the  part  is  tender,  and  the  matter  good,  when  the  applica¬ 
tions  are  removed,  be  content  without  wiping  it  very  clean. 
Pledgits  that  are  fpread  with  ointments  need  not  be  warm¬ 
ed,  except  the  patient  makes  complaints  thereof,  and  then 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  but  not  fo  long  as  that  their  furfaces 
will  melt.  Obferve  a  proper  pofture  which  will  favour 
the  difcharge.  Repeat  the  dreifings  once  or  twice  a  day, 
as  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  difcharge  requires, 
the  feldomer  they  need  a  repetition,  the  fooner  will  the 
cure  be  perfected :  and  as  the  air  offends  not  but  by  long 
expofure  to  it,  all  hurrying  therein  is  quite  unneceffary. 
Bell  on  Ulcers,  Edit.  iii.  Page  54 — 93.  Kirkland’s  Me¬ 
dical  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  49  —  62. 

ABSCESSUS  Abdominis.  An  Abfcefs  of  the  Belly.  For 
abfceffes  in  mufcles  of  the  belly,  fee  Inflammatio  Muf- 
culorum  abdominis. 

More  internally,  they  are  generally  the  efteCt  of  blows, 
or  bruifes  otherwife  occafioned  ;  and  in  bad  habits,  it  is 
obferved  by  Plildanus,  that  they  are  fubjcCt  to  great  de¬ 
fluxions.  The  matter  is  apt  to  pafs  betwixt  the  mufcles, 
forming  finuous  ulcers,  as  bandages  cannot  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  prevent  fuch  effeCfs.  The  cold  air  particularly 
offends  in  cafes  of  this  kind.  When  the  opening  is  made, 
or  the  fubfequent  dreffmgs  are  applied,  the  air  in  the 
room  fhould  he  moderately  warm.  See  Abscessus  Me- 

fenterli. - Ani.  An  abfeejs  of  the  Anus.  A  large 

quantity  of  fat  fills  up  the  cavity  on  each  fide  of  the 
anus,  and  is  the  feat  of  this  diforder  there.  The 
caufes  are  various,  as  contufions,  wounds,  inflam¬ 
mations,  difficult  labour,  hard  riding,  a  dyfentery,  the 
venereal  difeafe,  &c.  Abfceffes  fometiir.es  are  fuddenly 
formed  in  this  part,  at  others  they  advance  very 
flowly.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  appearances  are  in  the 
beginning  no  other  than  thofe  of  a  common  boil,  but 
the  fymptoms  foon  increafe,  quickly  proceeding  to  a 
more  formidable  ftate.  In  the  latter,  though  the 
fuppuration  makes  but  little  progrefs,  the  pain  and 
tumor  fuffice  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
The  pus,  whether  it  makes  its  way  through  the  fkin  or 
through  the  inteftines,  is  frequently  fo  tedious  in  its  paf- 
2 


fage,  that  the  adjacent  fat  is  more  or  lefs  corroded,  and 
rendered  fanious,  whence  finufes  are  formed  of  different 
fhapes  and  fizes.  Sometimes  the  maturation  is  extended 
on  every  fide,  rendering  the  cure  both  difficult  and  un¬ 
certain.  When  abfceffes  in  this  part  are  left  to  themfelves, 
they  rarely  fail  to  degenerate  into  fiftulas,  and  occafion 
troublefome  callofities. 

As  foon  as  the  tumor  is  formed,  endeavour  with  all 
poflible  fpeed  to  fuppurate  it;  and  when  this  is  in  fome 
degree  advanced,  procure  a  fpeedy  difcharge.  To  this 
end  let  the  patient  Hand  on  the  ground  with  his  feet  afun- 
der,  and  lean  over  a  table  upon  his  belly ;  then  the  ope¬ 
rator  introducing  a  finger  into  the  anus,  will  perceive  the 
matter  in  a  fluctuating  ftate,  in  which  cafe,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  external  figns  of  fuppuration,  make  an  open¬ 
ing  into  it  with  a  knife:  by  prefling  the  finger  in  the  anus 
on  the  abfcefs ,  and  another  on  the  external  part,  a  judg¬ 
ment  maybe  formed  where  to  make  the  punCture;  for,  by 
the  finger  in  the  redtum,  the  pus  may  be  preffed  externally 
fo  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  finger  there.  When  the  open¬ 
ing  is  made,  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  wound  as  you  with¬ 
draw  the  knife;  and,  for  the  better  application  of  proper 
dreffmgs  to  the  bottom,  another  incifion  may  be  made 
tranfverfely.  If  the  re£tum  is  laid  bare,  an  incifion  muft 
be  made  in  it  all'o,  as  far  as  fuch  accident  extends,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  re-union  with  the  adjacent  parts,  for  the  rege¬ 
neration  of  flefh  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty  on  the 
furface  of  an  inteftine  when  deprived  of  its  fat.  When 
the  matter  furrounds  the  anus,  the  cure  is  hardly  to  be 
performed  without  an  abfeiffion  of  all  that  is  denudated. 
See  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  in  the  Med. 
Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  251  —  257. 

A  proper  opening  being  made,  the  dreffings,  Sec.  are 
as  in  abfceffes  in  general.  Though  Aetius  obferves,  that 
when  this  diforder  extends  round  the  anus,  while  the 
wound  is  filling  up,  there  happens  a  conftridtion  of  the 
circumjacent  parts,  and  ^n  obftruCtion  of  the  paflage  of 
the  anus ;  to  prevent  which  he  advifes  to  introduce  a  ca- 
nula  there,  and  continue  it  till  the  cure  is  finifhed.  But 
how  far  a  good  habit  of  body,  with  other  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  may  encourage  our  hope  of  fuccefs  this  way, 
the  practitioner  can  only  judge  by  the  occurring  circum- 
ftances,  and  his  own  experience. 

When  the  caufe  is  venereal,  thefe  tumors  fuppurate 
flowly,  and  without  a  gentle  mercurial  ptyalifm,  a  cure 
is  hardly  to  be  effected.  See  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery, 

vol.  ii.  201. - -  Arthriticus.  See  Abscessus  Intefli- 

norum. - Auris.  An  abfcefs  in  the  Ear.  The  fymp¬ 

toms  attending  an  abfcefs  in  this  part,  have  nothing 
peculiar,  except  that  the  pain  is  very  exquifite.  See 
Otalgia.  As  to  externals,  little  more  can  be  done 
than  to  keep  the  head  moderately  warm;  and  when 
pus  appears,  the  patient  may  lay  on  that  fide  which 
favours  the  difcharge.  With  refpeCt  to  internals,  pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  a  fever,  with  a  cooling  and  thin  diet,  which 
nourifhes  but  little,  and  keep  the  bowels  moderately  lax. 
An  abfcefs  arifing  in  the  inner  ear  requires  a  peculiar 
treatment.  Digeltive  and  oleous  liniments  are  care- 
fullyto  be  avoided,  and  in  their  Head  the  warm  bal- 
famics  fhould  be  introduced  deep,  as  is  convenient,  into 
the  ear,  e.  g.  pellets  of  cotton,  or  of  wool,  dipped  in 
the  eflence  of  amber,  the  tinClure  of  myrrh,  or  the 
ralm  of  Gilead,  may  be  ufed.  ■  Axillae.  An  ab- 
feefs  in  the  Arm-pit.  Abfceffes  are  often  formed  by 
injuries  in  the  arm,  hand,  or  fingers ;  fometimes  a 
fever  at  its  crifis  lodges  matter  here,  and  when  the 
ever  is  of  a  malignant  kind  thefe  tumors  fuppurate 
rut  flowly.  When  ripe  an  opening  fhould  be  made 
with  the  cauftic.  This  diforder  when  it  terminates 
the  plague,  is  ufually  called  a  bubo,  which  fee.  See 
alfo  an  Abscess  in  the  Groin. - Calcis.  An  abf¬ 

cefs  of  the  Heel.  The  common  caufes  of  an  abfcefs 
may  produce  it,  but  generally  it  is  ftrumous.  The 
principal  objedf  of  particular  attention  is,  that  if  there 
is  a  caries,  the  belt  method  is  to  pafs  an  actual  cau¬ 
tery  through  a  canula.  Wifeman  fays  it  favqs  much  time, 
and  that  thus  the  caries  feldorn  feparates  in  the  form  of 
a  fcale,  but  moulders  away  infeniibly  with  the  matter. 
—  -  Capitis.  An  abfcefs  on  the  Head.  Wounds  on 
on  the  head  generally  are  the  moft  fpeedily  healed ;  when 
an  abfcefs  is  brought  to  the  ftate  of  a  wound,  the  fame 
advantages  attend  it,  and  the  common  methods  fuffice 
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for  the  cure.  When  abfcejjes  are  feated  on  the  futures, 
they  may  be  troublefonie  by  inflaming  the  dura  mater 
•  which  pafl'es  through  them,  and  is  continued  to  the 
pericranium.  Every  where  on  the  fcalp,  a  caultic  is 
the  belt  for  opening  abfcejjes  with,  efpecially  if  the  long 
confinement  of  tire  matter  hath  rendered  the  fkull 
carious,  for  it  makes  fome  way  for  the  rafpatory, 
which  is  always  ufed,  except  where  the  futures  are  :  ex¬ 
foliation  here  is  very  flow,  therefore  rafping  is  ufed,  and 
then  incarnation  can  immediately  proceed. 

Abjcefes  over  the  forehead  are  belt  opened  by  incifion, 
but  care  ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  direction  of  the  fi¬ 
bres  may  be  followed,  for  a  tranverfe  wound  may  caufe 

the  eyelids  to  fall  over  the  eyes. - Cerebri.  An  abjcefs 

in  the  Brain.  Inltances  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  and  if 

the  trepan  is  ufed  early  enough,  the  cafe  ends  well. - 

Colli.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Neck.  This  part  is  affected  with 
tumors  of  every  kind,  but  generally  the  fcrophulous  and 
encyfted  occupy  it.  Abfcejjes  here  are  apt  to  become  fiftu- 
lous,  but  by  proper  comprefs  and  bandage  this  effedt  is 
often  prevented.  An  opening  in  this  part  is  belt  made 
with  a  lancet ;  but  if  the  jugular  vein  is  near,  fome  care  is 

required  not  to  wound  it.  - - Di aphragmatis.  An 

abjcefs  of  the  Diaphragm.  See  Inflammatio  Diaphr  ag- 

matis. - Digitorum  Manuum  &  Pedum.  Abjcefes 

of  the  Fingers  and  'Toes.  Thefe  are  called  paronychias,  whit¬ 
lows,  felons,  &c.  and  are  at-  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  Abfcejjes  in  the  fingers  are  generally  ftrumous.  See 

Paronychia. - Dorsi  &  Lumeorum.  An  abfcefs  in 

the  Back  and  Loins.  Thefe  are  generally  of  the  flrurnous 
kind ;  but,  when  not,  they  are  often  fatal.  The  matter 
is  ufually  deep  feated,  and  the  bones  are  injured  by  it 
before  a  fluctuation  can  be  difcovered ;  for  want  of 
aid  the  difcharge  is  made  internally,  and  then  the  patient 
dies. 

As  foon  as  it  can  be  difcovered  that  the  contents  are 
digefted,  however  deep,  apply  a  cauftic,  and  continue  it 
till  the  remiflion  of  the  pain  certifies  the  effedf  thereof 
being  at  an  end,  cut  out  the  efchar,  which  in  this  cafe  is 
an  inch  or  more  in  thicknefs,  and  then  force  out  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  proper  means.  If  a  fetid  ichor  is  dilcharged,  or 
the  bone  affedled,  wait  with  patience  for  its  exfoliation, 
for  here  but  little  can  be  done  to  haften  it. 

An  abjcefs  fometimes  forms  itfelf  under  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  difl'edts  the  cellular  membrane  between  the 
quadratus,  iliacus  interims,  and  the  pfoas,  the  matter 
running  down  into  the  thigh,  pafl'es  as  far  as  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  pointing  there  as  well  as  in  the 
loins  ;  but,  before  this,  the  mifchief  it  hath  done  is  not  to 
be  repaired ;  and,  if  an  opening  is_  made,  the  patient  is 
likely  tobedeltroyed  by  the  excefs  of  the  difcharge,  whence 
it  is  doubtful  whether  to  open  it  or  no  ;  but  yet  when  the 
patient  is  young,  and  his  conflitution  ftrong,  nature  fhould 
not  be  defpaired  of.  One  fymptom  of  this  complaint  is 
as  follows :  if  the  leg  is  flretched  out,  the  patient  com¬ 
plains  of  pain  ;  if  the  toes  are  turned  out,  this  pain  is  in- 
creafed,  but  a  relaxed  pofture  inftantly  procures  relief. 
See  Psoas.  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  ii.  199.  London 

Med.  Journal,  vii.  14. - GinXiivarum.  An  abfcejs 

of  the  Gums ,  alfo  called  Paru/is,  a  Gum  Boil.  Thefe  tu¬ 
mors  are  very  painful,  the  inflammation  is  often  more 
diffufed  than  inflammation  in  other  parts,  and  more  or  lefs 
attended  with  a  fwelling  in  the  cheek,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
face.  The  tooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of  inflammation,  a 
carious  tooth,  & c.  are  the  caufes  of  this  complaint.  Mr. 
John  Hunter  obferves,  that  gum  boils  feldom  arife  from 
any  other  caufe  than  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  a  tooth, 
the  effedt  of  which  extends  all  over  the  face,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  gums  ;  that  fometimes  this  difeafe 
originates  from  a  difeafe  in  the  focket  of  the  tooth, 
or  in  the  jaw  without  any  connedtion  with  the  tooth. 
Through  bad  management,  or  negledt,  they  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  fiftulous  ulcers.  During  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  to  afluage  the  pain,  let  the  patient  hold  a 
decodtion  of  barley,  or  of  camomile  or  elder  flowers, 
or  other  anodyne  ingredients,  conftantly  in  his  mouth, 
fpitting  it  out,  and  taking  frefh  quantities,  as  may  be 
needful  to  keep  up  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  fuppuration  cannot  be  avoided ;  in  which  cafe 
let  figs  be  fplit  and  held  in  the  mouth  upon  the  boil,  and 
white  bread  poultices,  wrapped  in  thin  linen  cloths,  ap¬ 
plied  hot  externally  upon  the  cheek  of  the  affedted  fide  ; 
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and  as  fpeedily  asfis  convenient,  let  the  abfcefs  be  opened* 
for  the  contained  matter  foon  corrodes  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  affects  the  bone.  The  difcharge  being  made,  the 
poultice  may  be  continued  a  little  longer,  and  the  mouth 
walhed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  warm  wine  and 
honey  of  rofes.  If  a  bad  tooth  is  the  caufe,  it  mull  be  ex- 
tradted  before  any  attempts  are  made  by  medicines,  or 
at  leaft,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  of  the  abjcefs  will  permit. 
If  the  ulcer  degenerates  into  a  fiilula,  inject  warm  wine 
and  honey  of  rofes  into  it ;  and  if  it  is  fufpedted  that  the 
bone  is  carious,  add  to  this  injedtion  a  little  of  the  tindt. 
myrrh,  or  of  the  vin.  aloes.  If  thefe  methods  fail, 
proceed  as  for  the  exfoliation  of  a  carious  bone.  See 
Epulis  and  Parulis.  On  this  fubjedt,  fee  Mr.  John 
Hunter’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Teeth,  part  ii. 

Bell’s  Surgery,  iv.  203. - Glandule  lachrymalis. 

Abfcejjes  in  the  lachrymal  Glands.  Whatever  may  be  the 
caufe  of  thefe  abfcejjes,  thofe  to  which  they  ufually  are 
attributed  feem  not  to  have  any  fuch  effect  ;  they  ufually 
end  in  a  fiftula  lachrymalis,  to  prevent  which,  an  open¬ 
ing  mult  be  made  into  them  :  for  the  performance  of 
which  Mr.  Sharpe  hath  given  very  ample  inftrudtions  in 
his  Treatife  of  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  as  this  is 
fo  generally  pofiefled,  the  reader  is  defired  to  have  re- 
courfe  thereto  for  the  needful  inftrudtions,  and  alfo  to 

Wallis’s  Nofologia  Methodica  Oculorum. - Hepa- 

tis.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Liver.  A  fuppuration  is  pro- 
gnofticated  if  an  inflammation  continues  in  the  liver  more 
than  three  days ;  if  the  pain  remits,  and  is  followed  by  a 
pulfafion  in  the  fame  place,  and  if  fhiverings  come  on, 
with  a  continuance  of  an  idterical  colour  ;  foon  after 
which  a  tumor  is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
and  a  fenfe  of  weight  alfo ;  a  hedtic  fever  follows  with 
thirft,  and  an  extreme  feebienefs.  Aretseus  obferves,  that 
a  pain  generally  extends  to  the  throat,  and  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fhoulder,  and  a  dry,  but  not  very  frequent 
cough,  afflidts  the  patient.  He  farther  remarks,  that  this 
diforder  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  a  tumor  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  which  latter  is  more  irregular,  and  is  not  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  the  limits  of  the  hypochondrium. 

The  confequences  of  an  abjcefs  in  this  vifcus  are  : 

1  ft.  It  is  corroded  and  confumed.  In  this  cafe,  after 
a  tedious  idterical  wafting,  a  flow  fever,  great  anxiety,  a 
famous  and  foetid  diarrhoea,  &c.  the  patient  dies. 

2dly,  The  abfcefs  breaks  inwardly,  and  difcharges  a 
fanious  pus  into  the  belly :  thus  the  reft  of  the  vifcera  be¬ 
come  putrefcent,  a  confumption  of  the  whole  body  haftily 
advances,  and  an  afcites,  &c.  ufher  in  death  to  clofe  the 
wretched  fcene. 

3dly,  The  fame  fort  of  pus  pafl'es  by  the  biliary  dudts 
into  the  inteftines,  and  regurgitating  into  the  ftomach, 
caufes  various  coloured  and  offenlive  vomitings  ;  or  pair¬ 
ing  downwards,  produces  a  violent  diarrhoea.  Acid  and 
acefcent  fubftances  may  palliate  for  a  time,  but  the  end 
is  always  fatal. 

4thly,  The  ichorous  matter  palling  through  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  vena  cava  into  the  blood,  procures  fymp- 
toms  the  molt  formidable,  the  fundtions  foon  are  difturb- 
ea,  and  the  diforder  only  ends  with  life. 

5  tlily,  The  tumor  may  adhere  to  the  peritonaeum,  and 
form  an  external  abfcejs,  evident  both  to  the  light  and 
touch.  Here  alone  is  any  hope  to  perfedt  a  cure;  a  cau¬ 
ftic  may  be  applied,  and  left  to  feparate :  for,  as  is  obferved 
by  Aretaeus,  an  incifion  is  not  fafe,  becaufe  it  endangers 
a  fudden  death  by  haemorrhage,  which  in  the  liver  can¬ 
not  be  reftrained.  He  farther  fays,  “  If  it  is  neceflary  to 
make  a  perforation,  introduce  a  red-hot  iron  as  far  as  the 
pus,  which  will  cut  and  cauterize  together.”  The  fame 
author  farther  remarks,  that  “  If  the  pus  is  well  condi¬ 
tioned,  and  the  fymptoms  foon  fubfide,  the  patient 
will  recover;  but  otherwife  this  cafe  is  alfo  fatal  in  its 
end.” 

6thly,  and  laftly,  Aretaeus  again  informs  us,  that  if  the 
tumor  does  not  fuppurate,  the  excrements  have  an  of- 
fenfive  and  putrid  kind  of  odour ;  the  food  pafl'es  crude 
and  undigefted,  becaufe  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  of  the  inteftines,  for  the  liver,  fo  difordered,  fends  forth 
a  too  defective  bile  to  aflift  the  digeftion  ;  whence  fome 
are  afflicted  with  a  fharp  corroding  heat,  and  are  worfe 
and  worfe  every  day,  and  death  is  foon  their  delivery. 
Some  recover  from  both  the  dyfentery  and  the  abfcefs , 
but  a  dropfv  cuts  them  off.  But  if  thefe  fymptoms  remit, 
C  and 
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and  the  pus  in  the  {tools  becomes  white,  and  of  a  good 
confidence,  and  the  patient  can  again  digeft  his  food,  a 
good  hope  may  be  maintained  in  favour  of  his  doing  well. 
But  as  the  belt  crifis,  he  notes  that  by  urine,  for  thus 
the  lead  offence  is  given.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  v.  387. 
Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  ii.  185.  London  Med.  Jour¬ 
nal,  vii.  22. - Inguinis.  An  abfeefs  in  the  Groin.  Thefe 

in  this  part,  like  thofe  in  the  arm-pit,  are  fometimes  oc- 
cafioned  by  injuries  done  to  the  parts  below,  as  in  the 
knees,  legs,  or  toes ;  a  pedilential  fever  may  be  the 
caufe,  but  the  venereal  difeafe  is  the  mod  frequent.  See 
Bubo.  If  opened  with  a  knife,  be  careful  not  fo  wounc 
the  inguinal  artery.  In  venereal  cafes  a  caudic  is  the 
bed  for  opening  them,  as  it  diffolves  part  of  the  in¬ 
duration  which  too  often  remains  after  the  greated  part 
is  fuppurated,  and  alfo  adids  in  digeding  the  remainder. 
If  abfeeffes  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  arm-pit,  are  from  the 
crifis  of  a  fever,  open  them  with  a  caudic,  and  keep 
them  running  till  all  danger  from  the  fever  is  over.  In 
glandular  parts  all  that  is  hardened  fhould  be  perfectly 
diffolved ;  for  indances  have  occurred  of  cancers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  remaining  indurations. - Intestino- 

RUM.  An  abfeefs  in  the  Intejiines.  When  an  abfeefs  in 
the  intedines  is  difeharged,  the  cafe  is  fometimes  midaken 
for  a  dyfentery ;  indeed,  if  the  exulceration  continues 
long,  its  treatment  will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  dyfentery, 
though  at  the  fil'd  the  methods  are  far  from  firnilar. 
Before  an  abfeefs  is  formed  in  thefe  parts,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  throbbing  pain  felt  near  the  part  afforded.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fuppuration  there  are  unequal  fhiver- 
ings,  which  increafe  and  remit;  alfo  a  fever,  with  an  ex¬ 
acerbation  of  the  fymptoms  in  the  evening.  When  this 
accident  follows  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  it  begins 
in  about  four  days  after  the  attack  of  the  inflammation, 
at  which  time  a  fhivering  comes  on,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  body,  and  an  obtufe  pain,  with  a  fenfe 
of  weight,  is  perceived  by  the  part  affected.  After  the 
pus  is  quite  formed,  the  fymptoms  abate,  and  the  pain 
nearly  ceafes,  till  the  time  of  breaking  approaches,  and 
then  the  pain  is  renewed,  and  fometimes  the  belly  is  vio¬ 
lently  condipated ;  after  the  difeharge,  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  pus  is  thrown  out  by  dool.  See  Aetius  Tetra- 
bib.  iii.  ferm.  i.  cap.  42.  In  about  fourteen  days  the  pus 
makes  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  produceth 
inconveniences  fimilar  to  thofe  arifing  from  a  difeharge  of 
the  like  kind  from  the  liver  :  oi',  palling  into  the  intef- 
tines,  it  runs  off  by  dool.  In  this  cafe,  entire  mem¬ 
branes  are  difeharged,  and  a  confumption  often  follows. 

If,  on  the  fil'd  attack  the  means  commended  againlt  an 
inflammation  of  the  intedines  fail,  little  more  is  to  be 
done  than  to  fupply  the  patient  with  emollient  and 
gently  detergent  broths,  until  by  the  continuance  of  the 
excretions  the  dyfenteric  date  is  arrived,  when  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  in  a  dyfentery. 

Mufgrave,  in  treating  of  the  irregular  gout,  obferves, 
that  fometimes  a  gouty  dyfentery  degenerates  into  an  abf¬ 
eefs  in  the  bowels.  Celfus  indeed  obferves,  that  large 
abfcejjes  in  thefe  parts  are  not  feldom  the  confequence  of 
fevers  and  pains,  efpecially  of  pains  in  the  belly.  Gouty 
abfeeffes  are  formed  in  the  oefophagus,  domach,  and  guts, 
and  that  without  giving  any  reafon  to  fufpe£t  them,  till 
they  break.  However,  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  is  made, 
the  patient  fhould  avoid  all  exercife.  To  dilute  and  to 
deterge,  let  the  following  be  ufed  for  common  drink : 
R  Hord.  perlat.  f  fs.  rad.  confolid.  min.  3  j-  coq.  in  aq. 
puridim.  tfe  iij.  ad  lb  j*  &  cola.  If  the  purulent  difeharges 
are  exceflive,  moderate  them  with  fmall  does  of  the  tin£L 
opii ;  in  cafe  of  faintnefs  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine  may  now 
and  then  be  allowed ;  avoid  all  acids,  acrids,  and  high 
cordials,  and  let  the  diet  chiefly  confift  of  jellies,  agglu¬ 
tinating  broths,  &c.  at  laft,  when  all  appearances  of  pu- 
rulency  have  vanifhed,  the  following  may  be  ufed  both  to 
reftore,  and  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  R  Gum.  myrrh,  pulv. 
r.  v.  balf.  Locat.  q.  f.  f.  pil.  iij.  bis  die  repetend.  cum 
auft.  deco£L  fupra  prescript.  See  Warner  on  the 

Gout.  - - Ischi  aticus.  An  abfeefs  in  the  Hip.  When 

an  abfeefs  forms  itfelf  in  the  focket,  or  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  there  is  ufually  a  great  fwelling  and  lamenel's 
in  the  hip,  and  in  time  a  collection  of  matter  is  made  here 
alfo;  however,  this  is  not  the  only  way  it  proceeds,  for 
inftances  have  occurred,  in  which  it  hath  paffed  through 


the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  into  the  belly;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  when  the  patient  went  to  ftool,  the  matter  by 
(training  was  forced  back,  and  through  tire  external  wound. 
Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  this  difeafe  originates  in  the  hip- 
joint;  yet,  in  this  cafe,  the  leg  of  the  affeCted  fide  is 
fhorter  than  the  other,  the  pain  begins  where  the  difeafe 
originates,  i.  e.  about  the  great  trochanter.  It  is,  he 
fays,  a  diftemperof  the  joints  and  ligaments  thatfurround 
it.  He  farther  adds,  that,  if  we  fee  fcrophulous  affec¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  in  the  beginning,  if  there  is  any  remedy 
in  art,  I  believe  it  to  be  iffues ;  therefore  in  fcrophulous 
hips,  apply  a  large  cauftic  on  the  part  large  enough  to 
admit  of  five  or  fix  peas,  and  keep  up  the  difeharge  there- 
by  as  long  as  it  appears  to  be  neceffary.  Alas  !  though 
this  method,  if  early  ufed,  is  much  to  be  depended  on, 
like  many  other  valuable  means,  it  is  ufually  applied  too  late. 

See  Psoa. - Lumborum.  See  Abscessus  Dorji  (A 

Lumborum. - Manuum.  Abfeeffes  on  the  Hands.  For 

the  moft  part  they  are  Itrumous ;  when  not,  the  common 
methods  fuffice  for  their  removal. - Prope  Manil¬ 

las.  Abfeeffes  about  the  Jaws.  Befides  the  common 
caufes,  a  carious  tooth,  the  tooth-ach,  an  injury  done  to 
the  focket  of  the  jaw  in  extracting  a  tooth,  &c.  may- 
produce  an  abfeefs  in  thefe  parts.  Abfcejjes  under  the 
chin  are  frequently  found  in  children,  but  they  eafily 
give  way  to  the  common  methods.  The  conglobate 
glands  under  the  jaws  are  very  fubjeCt  to  fuppura¬ 
tion,  and  are  often  miftaken  for  ftrumous  fuellings, 
but  they  differ  greatly  from  them.  The  ftrumous 
kind  are  contained  in  a  cyft,  which  requires  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  efcharotics  after  the  matter  is  difeharged ;  but 
thefe  are  managed  and  cured  with  eafe  by  the  ordinary 

methods  of  digeftion. - MediastiNI.  An  abfeefs  of 

the  Mediaftinum.  In  fuch  fituations  there  is  but  little  to 
be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  patient;  however,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  by  feveral  practitioners,  that  in  the  venereal  difeafe 
this  diforder  is  peculiar  and  frequent.  See  Kirkland’s 

Med.  Surgery,  ii.  183. - Mesenterii.  An  abfeefs  of  the 

Mefentery.  Suppurations  in  this  part  are  not  fufpeCted  by 
many,  becaufe  neither  heat  nor  pain  are  always  perceived 
in  it;  but  thefe  fymptoms,  though  commonly  attendant 
on,  yet  are  not  effential  to  inflammation  and  fuppuration, 
on  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  thefe  depend.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  pus  is  no  where  more  readily  formed 
than  in  parts  that  are  every  where  covered  with  fat,  be¬ 
caufe  the  fat  itfelf,  in  fome  degree,  conduces  thereto. 
Abfcejjes  in  the  mefentery  are  far  from  being  rare,  and 
are  generally  to  be  difeovered  by  a  continual  heCtic  fever, 
an  opprefiive  uneafinefs  in  the  belly,  a  difeharge  of  a 
famous  matter  by  ftool,  and  fometimes  pain  and  heat  in 
the  inteftines.  The  famous  matter  is  alfo  not  unfrequent- 
y  abforbed  by  the  veins,  and  being  mixed  with  the  blood, 
is  cqnveyed  to  other  emunCcories,  as  the  glands  of  the 
trachea,  the  kidnies,  & c.  Hence  large  impofthumes  of 
the  mefentery  are  often  accompanied  with  difeharges  of 
purulent  urine,  or  a  fpitting  of  purulent  matter,  though 
at  the  fame  time  no  injury  hath  happened  either  to  the 
ungs  or  to  the  kidnies.  If  the  abfeefs  is  feated  in  a  place 
efs  fit  for  the  excretion  of  its  contents,  very  troublefome 
gripes,  refembling  a  colic,  are  produced  :  if  the  matter  is 
difeharged  into  a  cavity  of  the  belly,  it  produces  a  gan¬ 
grene  in  the  parts  it  touches,  Horftius,  Bartholine,  and 
Tulpius,  giving  inftances  of  the  pus  being  emptied  into 
the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  fo  difeharged  by  ftool ; 
jut  notwithftanding  all  thefe  circumftances,  for  the  moft 
)art  the  diagnoftics  are  very  obfeure ;  nay,  thefe  abfeeffes 
rave  been  unfufpeCted,  and  diffeCtion  after  death'  hath 
alone  given  any  notice  of  them.  If  thefe  fort  of  tu¬ 
mors  are  fufpedted,  they  muft  be  diftinguilhed  both 
from  an  inflammation  and  a  feirrhus.  In  general, 
the  prognoftic  is  dangerous  ;  for  if  the-  abfeefs  breaks 
and  difeharges  a  very  putrid  matter  into  the  belly, 
fudden  death  follows ;  if  after  the  rupture  the  ulcer  is 
not  fpeedily  cured,  it  acquires  a  bad  quality,  and  in¬ 
duces  a  gangrene,  a  dropfy,  or  a  confumption. 

If  this  complaint  is  manifeft,  and  the  tumor  can  be 
rerceived,  emollients  may  be  applied  externally,  and  in¬ 
ternally  may  be  adminiftered  aperient  and  gentle  purga¬ 
tive  medicines,  and  fuch  things  as  are  ufed  in  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  See.  Thefe  fuppura- 
tions  are  generally  in  the  glands  of  the  mefentery, 

and 
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and  are  only  one  amongft  other  fcrophulous  attend¬ 
ant  fymptoms.  Thefe  glands  are  often  found  after 
death  in  a  fcirrhous  ftate,  and  thus  are  frequently  the 
companions  of  a  cancer  here,  or  in  fome  other  glandular 
part.  Riverius  fpeaks  largely  and  well  on  this  fubjedf.  See 

his  Prax.  Med.  lib.  xiii. - Narium.  An  abfcefs  in  the 

Nojlril.  Ozcena.  Thefe,  from  the  pain  they  occafion,  are 
exceeding  troublefome.  If  in  the  inflammatory  ftate  they 
can  be  removed  by  bleeding,  purging,  bliftering  the  back, 
See.  much  trouble  to  the  patient  will  be  faved;  if,  in  fpite 
of  all,  fuppuration  advances,  emollient  injeftions  may  be 
thrown  up  the  affedfed  noftril,  and  a  warm  cataplafm 
laid  upon  the  nofe.  Wifeman  obferves  that  the  matter 
when  digefted  is  very  tough.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  iv.  76. 
Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  i.  255.  White’s  Surgery, 

265. - Nymphae.  An  abfcefs  in  the  Nymph#.  SeeALAE. 

. - Oculi.  An  abfcefs  in  the  Eye.  Prom  the  fmall-pox 

moft  frequently,  though  from  other  caufes  this  accident 
fometimes  happens.  When  the  feat  is  in  the  tranf- 
parent  part  of  the  cornea,  it  is  dilcovered  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  whitenefs  of  its  appearance.  When  it  is  in 
the  opake  part  of  the  cornea,  the  eye  is  fwelled,  but 
more  particularly  fo  where  the  abfcefs  is  feated.  If  its 
feat  is  deeper,  the  firft  evidence  of  its  exiftence  is  generally 
the  extravafation  of  its  contents  in  the  aqueous  humour. 
Thofe  on  the  tranfparent  cornea,  are  generally  cured  by 
cautioufly  opening  them  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  careful¬ 
ly  avoiding  the  pellicles  of  this  coat  which  lay  beneath. 
In  the  other  two  kinds  there  is  great  danger  of  lofing 
the  fight,  for  they  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  though  fometimes  a  cure  is  effedled 
without  any  remaining  inconvenience.  When  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  thefe  diflfufes  itfelf  fo  as  to  fpread  over  all  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  then  is  formed  the  hypopyon  ;  if  only  a  part 
of  the  pupil  is  covered  thereby,  the  matter  forming  itfelf 
into  a  fpeck  like  thofe  at  the  bottom  of  our  nails,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  an  onyx.  Heifter,  in  his  Surgery,  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  hypopyon  and  the  onyx. 

In  the  cure  .of  the  chemofis,  firft  ufe  remedies  to 
refolve  the  inflammation ;  if  thefe  fail,  proceed  as 
follows.  While  the  contents  of  the  abfcefs  are  yet  not 
difperfed,  but  extend  into  the  hole  of  the  pupil,  place  the 
patient  fronting  a  good  light,  with  his  head  laid  on  the 
back  of  an  eafy  chair,  then  make  an  incifion  into  the  tranf¬ 
parent  part  of  the  cornea,  under  the  hole  of  the  pupil, 
taking  care  that  the  point  of  the  lancet  does  not  touch  the 
iris,  which  lays  behind  the  pus  ;  make  the  aperture  long 
enough  to  give  a  free  vent,  then  gently  inject  a  little  warm 
water  therein.  Afterwards  apply  acomprefs,  wetted  in  a 
collyrium  of  rofe-water,  well  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
white  of  an  egg-,  keep  the  comprefs  conftantly  moift  here¬ 
with  by  fprinkling  it  from  time  to  time,  and  drop  fome  of 
it,  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  in  the  orifice  on  the 
cornea.  Some  days  after  the  firft  difeharge,  a  frefh  col¬ 
lection  of  pus  now  and  then  prefents  itfelf,  in  which  cafe 
introduce  a  fine  ftillet  into  the  incifion,  in  order  to  its  paf- 
fage  outward,  and  proceed  as  at  the  firft.  See  on  thefe 

fubjects  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Methodica  Oculorum. - 

Ossium.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Bones.  Obfervations  in 
practice  pi*ove,  that  not  only  in  the  cellular  parts  near 
the  joints,  but  alfo  in  the  middle  cavities  of  the  large 
bones,  inflammations  have  degenerated  into  abfeeffes. 
The  obfervation  of  Ruyfch,  in  which  he  fays,  that  he 
found  in  the  middle  cavities  of  the  large  bones,  round 
honey  pipes,  feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  bones  in  which 
he  faw  them,  may  be  referred  to  this  article.  See  Ab- 
SCESSUS  Periofiei. - Palpebrae.  An  abfcefs  in  the  Eye¬ 

lid,  when  externally  fituafed,  itrequiresno  peculiarmanage- 
ment  different  from  abfeeffes  in  general,  except  that  in 
opening  it  when  fituated  near  the  cilia,  great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  not  to  enter  the  lancet  any  deeper  than  is  barely 
neceflary  to  evacuate  the  abfcefs  ;  if  the  edge  of  the  eye¬ 
lid  is  cut,  an  incurable  waterinefs  is  endangered.  The 
direction  of  the  incifion  is  the  fafeft  in  the  courfe  of  the 
orbicular  mufcle.  An  abfcefs  fituated  on  the  infide  of 
the  eye-lids  may  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  then 

waffled  with  brine,  or  other  proper  collyrium. - 

Pancreatis.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Pancreas.  This  com¬ 
plaint  is  the  moft  common  in  fcorbutic  habits.  Rio¬ 
lan  fays,  that  its  prefence  is  probably  guefled  at  by 
a  fenfe  of  weight  in  the-  region  of  the  ftomach,  no 
hardnefs  nor  tumor  being  manifeft  in  the  hypochon¬ 


dria,  particularly  if  there  are  other  marks  of  latent 
obftrudtions  in  the  abdominal  vifeera  ;  alfo  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  from  the  compreffion  of  the  diaphragm; 
and  fometimes  by  preffing  near  the  fide  of  the  ftomach  a 
tumor  is  perceptible,  and  then  the  preflure  caufes  pain. 
Though  for  the  moft  part  the  diagnoftiesare  very  obfeure 
or  uncertain,  yet  it  may  be  obferved  that  a  hedtic  fever, 
long  watchings,  fliort  fleeps  followed  by  a  fenfe  of 
wearinefs,  fainting,  and  cold  fweats,  are  certain  attend¬ 
ants  when  this  difeafe  is  prefent.  The  cure  is  the 
fame  as  in.  fimilar  diforders  of  the  other  vifeera. 

See  Riverius’s  Prax.  Med.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  4. - Pa- 

rotidis.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Parotid  Glands ,  alfo  called 
par otis.  The  parotid  glands  fuppurate  with  ^•fficulty; 
the  lefs  fo  when  the  general  habit  is  diforc  a  vene¬ 
real,  fcorbutic,  peftilential,  or  other  affedtft..  attends. 
They  are  apt  to  become  fiftulous  ;  though  when  they 
arife  in  children,  unattended  by.  any  other  difeafe, 
there  is  no  danger  of  ill  confequences,  and  in  fuch 
circumftances  the  belt  remedies  are  purgatives,  mixed 
with  fmall  dofes  of  the  calomel  frequently  repeated. 
In  more  advanced  life,  Trallian  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  if  called  early  to  affift  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the 
cure  muft  begin  with  bleeding :  and  Celfus,  with 
great  judgment,  propofes,  that,  “  When  the  parotis 
is  unattended  with  any  other  diforder,  the  cure  may 
begin  with  repellents  and  difeutients ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  any  other  complaint  hath  preceded  or  at¬ 
tends,  fuppuration  muft  be  immediately  promoted.” 
The  management  under  fuppuration  is  the  fame  as  in 
other  fimilar  cafes,  viz.  the  Bubo,  which  fee,  and  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Med.  Surgery,  ii.  142. - Pectoris  &  Mam¬ 

mae.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Breaft.  Thefe  are  external  and 
internal;  for  the  latter  fee  Abscessus  Pulmonum. 
Externally  this  diforder  happens,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
women,  Bruifes  fometimes  are  the  caufe,  but  generally, 
a  too  active  feparation  of  the  milk,  or  taking  cold  while 
the  woman  continues  to  fuckle.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura  often  produces  abfeeffes  in  the  breaft, 
externally,  and  upon  the  ribs,  which  prove  fiftulous,  and 
cariate  the  bones  underneath.  A  frequent  caufe  is  from 
not  letting  the  child  fuck  until  two  or  three  days  after  its 
birth;  an  early  application  of  the  child  to  the  breaft, 
or  otherwife  employing  the  breafts  before  they  are  turgid 
with  the  milk,  would  in  general  prevent  this  complaint. 
Another  caufe  is  the  ufe  of  aftringents,  See.  to  repel  the 
milk.  If  thefe  abfeeffes  burft  at  the  top,  finuous  ulcers  are 
fometimes  the  confequence  ;  and  this  happens  too  from 
laxity  in  the  habit,  and  a  defective  heat  in  the  conftitution. 
When  inflammatory  tumors  happen  in  the  breafts  of 
pregnant  women,  or  of  thofe  who  are  nurfes,  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  repellents ;  in  fanguin- 
ary  habits,  bleeding  and  opening  medicines  are  neceflary, 
with  a  cooling  regimen.  If  fuch  tumors  do  not  very 
eafily  and  fpeedily  give  way,  fuppuration  fhould  be  pro¬ 
moted,  for  this  is  the  belt  way  of  fecuring  againft  a  feir- 
rhus  or  a  cancer. 

The  common  white  bread  poultice,  for  neatnefs  and 
efficacy,  equals,  if  not  excels,  all  others  as  a  fuppurant 
in  thefe  cafes  :  it  fhould  be  applied,  and  renewed  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  is  neceflary  for  keeping  up  an  equal  warmth, 
which  will  be  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  continued 
till  the  abfcefs  breaks  of  itfelf,  and  then  we  have  only  to 
enlarge  the  opening  a  little,  if  it  be  too  fmall ;  a  fmall 
opening  is  generally  preferable  to  a  large  one,  as  it  heals 
both  fooner  and  more  kindly  :  fome  advife  to  make  an 
opening  during  the  ftate  of  inflammation,  becaufe  of  the 
pain  which  attends  thefe  tumors ;  but  by  thefe  premature 
difeharges  frefh  colledtions  will  be  made,  and  thus  may 
the  whole  breaft  be  wafted;  or  by  repeated  inflamma¬ 
tions  a  fcirrhous  will  be  formed,  which  feldom  fails  to 
introduce  a  cancer.  An  abfcefs  here  fhould  be  opened 
by  incifion,  ne^er  by  a  cauftic,  only  if  the  lancet 
pafles  near  the  nipple,  if  poffible  it  fhould  be  directed 
femicircularly,  both  to  avoid  cutting  it,  or  the  areola,  for 
thus  the  beauty  of  the  part  is  belt  preferved,  and  fu¬ 
ture  fuckling  not  prevented. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  in  order  to  heal  a  prefent 
abfcefs,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  wean  the  child,  and  gradually 
divert  the  milk  from  the  breafts.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  v. 
396.  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  ii.  160 — 175.  Pearfon’s 
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Principles  of  Srugery,  i.  73,  See.  White’s  Surgery, 

441. - Pedum.  Abfcejfes  in  the  Feet.  Of  all  the 

forts  that  affedl  thefe  parts,  the  ftrumous  are  the  worft, 
for  in  thefe  inftances  the  bones  are  ufually  affedted  •,  but 
abfcejfes  of  every  kind  are  bad,  as  they  are  apt  to  form 
linuous  ulcers,  and  cariate  the  bones.  The  applications 
and  general  managements  are  here  as  in  other  cafes. 

- Pericardii.  An  abfeefs  of  the  Pericardium . 

Little  has  been  faid  by  authors  concerning  this  fub- 
jedt,  any  further  than  diffedlions  have  proved  that  fuch 
a  difeafe  exifts,  and  that  it  has  come  on  independent  of 
any  fymptoms  indicative  of  pneumonic  affedlions,  with 
which  the  ftate  preceding  fuppuration  is  often  joined  : 
in  which  ftate  if  any  good  can  be  done,  it  muft  be  then 
attempted,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  as  in 
cafes  where  the  other  membranes  of  the  cheft  or  lungs 
are  affedled  with  inflammation. - Perinasi.  An  abf¬ 

eefs  in  the  P  erinceum.  An  abfeefs  if  fufpedted  to  be 
forming  in  this  part  fhould,  if  convenient,  be  prevented, 
becaufe  of  its  troublefome  effedls  ;  it  retards,  or  totally 
prevents  the  difeharge  of  urine  ;  befldes,  by  the  nearnefs 
of  the  os  pubis,  thofe  fpongy  bones  may  be  affedled,  and 
confequences  to  be  dreaded  have  been  the  event.  If  a 
fuppuration  is  adlually  begun,  proceed  as  with  other 
abfcejfes.  See  a  Angular  cafe  in  Le  Dran’s  Obferva- 
tions.  See  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  ii.  253.  — - — * 
Periostei.  An  abfeefs  of  the  Periojieum.  This 
cafe  is  known  by  evident  inflammation  and  pulfation 
in  the  part,  the  fever,  irregular  fhiverings,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  an  abfence  of  the  figns  of  refolution.  As  the 
fuppuration  approaches  and  proceeds,  all  .  the  fymptoms 
are  augmented ;  but  the  principal  fign  is  the  irregular 
horripilation.  Sometimes  the  diagnoftics  are  obfeure, 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  matter  collected,  though  produc¬ 
tive  of  violent  fymptoms,  is  too  fmall  to  raife  a  fenfible 
tumor,  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  pain  does  not  remit,  though 
the  pus  is  formed ;  befide,  the  matter  gradually  increaf- 
ing  in  quantity,  unlefs  it  corrodes  the  periofteum,  it 
makes  itfelf  a  paffage  between  it  and  the  fubjacent  bone, 
and,  thus  by  gradually  feparating  them,  keeps"  up  a  pain 
of  the  moft  intolerable  kind.  An  accident  of  this  kind 
foon  lays  the  bone  bare,  and  corrupts  it  by  deftroying 
the  veflels  which  nourifh  it.  The  pus  becoming 
acrid,  alfo  corrodes  the  periofteum,  and  fpreading  through 
the  fofter  parts,  produces  fiftulous  ulcers. 

When  this  diforder  is  manifeft,  a  fpeedy  difeharge  is 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  bone  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  flcull  when  denudated.  Firft  make  an  in- 
cifion  through  the  teguments  only ;  for  when  the 
periofteum  is  corroded,  the'  matter  generally  foon  makes 
a  way  betwixt  the  mufcles,  in  which  cafe  it  is  a  guide  to 
the  operator  in  piercing  to  the  bone,  which  when  laid 
bare,  the  remaining  procedure  will  be  as  in  deep  abfeef- 
fes,  and  when  the  ikull  is  deprived  of  its  pericranium. 

—  ■  Pleurae.  An  abfeefs  of  the  Pleura.  When  this 
Is  fufpedled,  our  utmoft  care  is  required  to  obtain  a 
difeharge  externally,  to  which  end  an  opening  muft  be 
made  into  it  as  early  as  poflible,  left  it  burft  into  the 
cavity  of  the  breaft,  and  form  an  empyema.  See  many 
fatisfadlory  remarks  on  this  fubjedt  in  Sharpe’s  Critical 
Enquiry,  and  in  Le  Dran’s  Obfervations  and  Opera¬ 
tions. - Psoadis  SUB  Musculis.  An  abfeefs  under 

the  Pfoas  Mufcles.  Mr.  Potts  obferves,  that  this  abf¬ 
eefs  is  generally  formed  in  the  region  of  the  kidnies, 
that  it  growing  too  heavy,  falls  down  into  the  groin, 
or  fome  other  part  of  the  thigh.  This  abfeefs  is  called 
pfoas,  from  the  tumor  Aiding  in  its  fall  upon  the  fide 
of  the  pfoas,  or  between  it  and  the  iliacus  internus. 

It  requires  nothing  peculiar  in  order  to  its  removal. - 

Pudenda:.  An  abfeefs  in  the  Pudenda. .  See  Ala. - - 

Pulmonum.  An  abfeefs  of  the  Lungs:  it  is  alfo  called 
a  vomica.  This  diforder  often  grows  without  any  previous 
complaint,  and,  rupturing  fuddenly,  is  the  death  of  the 
patient.  The  unburft  vomica  is  called  ocult;  that  which 
is  burft,  open.  The  caufes  are  many,  particularly  colds, 
inflammations,  metaftafes  of  matter  from  other  parts,  &c. 
That  an  abfeefs  is  formed  in  the  lungs  is  evident,  if,  af¬ 
ter  an  inflammation  there,  fhiverings  are  frequent,  the 
cough  grows  troublefome  on  exercife,  and  after  eating  ; 
if  the  patient  can  only  fleep  on  the  difeafed  fide  ;  if  he  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  lay  down  at  all,  but  fits  up  without  dar¬ 
ing  to  lean  to  one  fide  for  fear  of  tire  cough  and  opprelhon ; 
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he  cannot  fleep,  has  a  continual  fever,  and  frequently  an 
intermittent  pulfe,  a  fort  of  anguiih  at  intervals  is  felt,  and 
in  the  night  there  are  fweats,  particularly  on  die  breaft 
and  forehead,  and  fudden  hot  flufhings  appear  at  times  in 
the  face;  the  urine  is  reddifli,  and  then  grows  oily;  fome 
have  a  difagreeable  tafte  in  the  mouth,  and  fall  away  very 
manifeftly;  others  are  thirfty,  their  mouths  and  lips  are 
parched,  the  voice  grows  weak  and  hoarfe,  the  eyes  are 
hollow,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  wildnefs  in  the  looks. 
When  a  vomica  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  increafe,  the 
whole  fide  of  the  lungs  becomes  a  bag  of  matter,  com- 
preffes  the  found  fide,  and  creates  great  anguifh,  which 
ends  either  with  a  rupture  of  the  abfeefs ,  and  a  difeharge 
of  its  contents,  or  with  the  lofs  of  life.  Hippocrates,  in 
his  book  of  Prognoftics,  deferibes  this  cafe  very  well. 
Aretaeus  particularly  obferves  that  the  patient  is  hoarfe, 
breathes  fliort,  fpeaks  in  a  deep  tone,  the  thorax  is  en¬ 
larged,  yet  feems  too  narrow  for  the  redundant  phlegm, 
the  black  of  the  eye  is  fhining,  and  the  white  is  extreme¬ 
ly  white,  as  if  it  was  fat,  the  cheeks  are  red,  and  the 
veins  of  the  face  very  prominent. 

If  the  abfeefs  is  not  deeply  feated  in  the  lungs  it  burfts 
into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  and  forms  an  empyema ;  but 
if  it  is  deep,  the  rupture  will  be  into  the  bronchia;  if  the 
orifice  is  fmall,  fo  that  but  little  matter  is  difeharged  at 
once,  or  if  the  quantity  of  all  the  matter  is  inconfiderable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  patient  is  ftrong,  he  coughs  up 
what  is  contained  in  the  lungs,  and  is  fenfibly  relieved  ; 
but  if  the  abfeefs  is  large,  or  its  orifice  wide,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  is  thrown  out  at  once ;  or  if  the  patient  is 
weak,  he  dies  the  moment  it  breaks,  and  that  is  moftly 
when  it  is  leaft  expedled. 

As  a  difeharge  into  the  bronchia  is  the  fafeft,  the  affift- 
ance  of  art  is  belt  ufed  to  folicit  the  matter  this  way,  and 
to  effect  it,  the  patient  fhould  continually  receive  the  va¬ 
pours  of  warm  water  into  his  lungs.  After  this  method  is 
expedled  to  have  in  fome  degree  foftened  the  lungs,  let 
the  ftomach  be  conftantly  kept  filled  with  any  agreeable 
emollient  liquor  :  thus  the  refiftance  to  the  lungs  being 
confiderable  on  that  fide,  the  abfeefs  and  its  contents  will 
be  preffed  toward  the  wind-pipe,  as  there  it  will  meet  with 
lefs  refiftance,  the  fulnefs  of  the  ftomach  will  incline  the 
patient  to  cough,  which  may  concur  to  produce  a  good 
event.  At  a  proper  time,  the  cough  may  be  excited  by 
fnuffing  a  little  vinegar  up  the  nofe,  or  injedting  a  little 
into  the  throat;  fliouting,  reading  loud,  or  laughing, 
may  anfwer  the  fame  end  ;  or  by  jolting  in  a  carriage, 
when  the  ftomach  is  full,  the  abfeefs  may  burft.  If 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  offending  matter  the  patient 
faints,  the'  ffiarpeft  vinegar  fhould  be  held  to  his  nofe. 
If  the  difeharge  is  thin,  brown,  green,  yellow,  bloody, 
or  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  pulfe  is 
quick  and  weak,  the  prognoftic  is  unfavourable ;  but  if  the 
pus  is  well  conditioned  and  white,  if  the  fever  and  cough 
abate,  if  the  fweats  go  off,  and  the  patient  is,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  ealier,  if  the  expedloration  gradually  di- 
minifhes,  and  urine  appears  of  a  more  healthy  colour,  a 
good  hope  may  be  formed  of  a  cure  being  accomplifhed 
by  due  Care  and  perfeverance. 

In  the  cure  it  is  ufual  to  adminifter  the  warmer  balfa- 
mics,  but  they  heat  and  irritate  too  much;  inftead  of  thefe, 
let  the  patient  be  frequently  fupplied  with  barley,  or  with 
rice  cream;  if  the  matter  is  tough,  give  the  ox.  fcil.  to 
affift  the  expedloration;  a  milk  diet  fhould  fteadily  be 
perfifted  in  ;  the  bark  may  be  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
gradually  increafing  them ;  and  gentle  but  conftant 
exercife,  at  firft  in  a  carriage,  and  then  on  horfeback. 
After  all,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  when  all  feems 
well,  the  abfeefs  fills  again  ;  and  though  it  emptieth  itfelf 
by  the  bronchia,  yet  a  fucceffion  of  moderate,  and  of  ill 
health,  fills  up  the  remains  of  life.  See  Lommius’s  Ob¬ 
fervations. - Renis.  An  abfeefs  in  the  Kidney.  When 

an  inflammation  in  the  kidney  fuppurates,  it  is  known  by 
the  following  figns,  viz.  a  remiffion  of  the  pain,  which  is 
fucceeded  by  a  pulfation,  a  frequently  returning  horror,  a 
weight  and  ftupor  in  the  part,  with  a  heat  and  tenfion,  the 
urine  is  purulent  and  foetid  fometimes,  and,  at  others,  a 
whitifh  pus  is  difeharged  with  it,  in  which  is  nothing  offen¬ 
five.  If  this  fuppuration  continues  fome  time,  the  whole 
kidney  being  confumed,  it  forms  a  kind  of  bag  of  no  ufe  ; 
and,  in  this  cafe,  a  tabes  remits  is  frequently  prefent;  but 
if  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  inflammatory  matter  remains 
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coagulated  in  the  minute  folliculse  of  the  urine,  it  forms 
a  bafis,  to  which  the  fabulous  matter,  which  continually  is 
palling  by  it,  will  adhere,  and  gradually  form  a  Hone,  and 
which  alfo  by  the  fame  means  will  be  augmented. 

When  the  abfcefs  is  burft,  the  urine  becomes  purulent : 
and  though  in  thefe  cafes  the  difcharge  ceales,  the  kidney 
fhrinks  into  a  withered  Hate,  and  all  complaints  are  ended 
at  fome  certain  period  ;  yet  to  haften  this  relief,  diluting 
and  gently  diuretic  liquors  may  be  ufed,  gentle  laxatives 
and  "balfamics  alfo,  and  probably  the  bark  may  much 

conduce  to  the  expediting  a  cure. - Sinus  Max- 

ILLARIS.  An  abfcefs  in  the  Maxillary  Sinus,  called 
the  Antrum  Highmorianum.  Drake  mentions  this 
as  a  fpecies  of  ozsena.  It  is  known  by  a  pain  which 
is  deep-feated  in  the  cheek,  and  a  tumor  there,  on 
the  outer  and  upper  part;  a  difcharge  of  offenfive 
matter  from  the  nollril  of  the  affe&ed  fide,  efpecially 
on  inclining  the  head  to  the  fide  that  is  found ;  fome- 
times  the  breath  is  rendered  very  difagreeable  by  the  ca¬ 
ries  produced  in  the  teeth  by  this  diforder.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  of  the  Human 
Teeth,  part  ii.  that,  “  The  pain  in  this  difeafe  is  at  firft 
taken  for  the  tooth-ach  ;  however,  in  thefe  cafes  the  nofe 
is  more  affedfed  than  isobferved  in  a  tooth-ach.  The  eye 
is  alfo  affedted,  and  it  is  very  common  for  people  with 
fuch  a  difeafe  to  have  a  fevere  pain  in  the  forehead,  where 
the  frontal  finules  are  placed ;  but  Hill  thefe  fymptoms  are 
not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  the  difeafe.  Time  mult  dif- 
clofe  the  true  caufe  of  the  pain,  for  it  will  commonly 
continue  longer  than  that  which  arifes  from  a  difeafed 
tooth,  and  will  become  more  and  more  fevere  ;  after 
which,  a  rednefs  will  be  obferved  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
cheek,  fomewhat  higher  than  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and 
a  hardnefs  in  the  fame  place,  which  will  be  confiderably 
circumfcribed  ;  this  hardnefs  may  be  felt  rather  highly 
fituated  on  the  infide  of  the  lip.”  The  method  of  cure  by 
drawing  one  of  the  dentes  molares  from  the  affedfed  fide 
was  firft  propofed  and  pradfifed  by  Drake,  and  his  im¬ 
provement  hath  been  continued  with  the  happieft  fuccefs. 
Draw  the  laft  tooth  but  one ;  and  if  rotten,  draw  the 
next  on  each  fide  it,  then  through  their  fockets  make  a 
perforation  into  the  antrum  with  a  large  awl ;  the  matter 
being  difcharged,  the  cure  may  be  finifhed  by  injedting  a 
mixture  of  aq.  calcis,  tirtdf.  myrrh,  and  mel  roite.  twice 
a  day  into  the  cavity,  and  retaining  it  with  a  tent.  See 
Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks,  in  which  an  extraordinary 
instance  is  related,  with  the  ingenious  and  fuccefsful 
management  thereof.  Mr.  John  Hunter  propofes  to  ef- 
fedf  the  cure  as  follows  :  I  ft,  if  the  difeafe  is  known  be¬ 
fore  the  deftrudtion  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bone,  make 
an  opening  through  the  partition  between  the  antrum  anc 
die  nofe ;  or,  2dly,  by  drawing  a  tooth,  as  above  :  the 
latter  method  he  prefers.  Bell’s  Surgery,  iv.  209.  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Med.  Surgery,  ii.  150. - Spirituosus.  The 

fame  as  Aneurisma. - Splenis.  An  abfcefs  of  the 

Spleen.  This  vifcus  is  rarely  affedted  herewith,  but 
when  it  is,  and  the  fuppuration  is  completed,  for 
the  moll  part  it  is  eafily  perceived  by  the  preffure 
of  a  finger  ;  when  this  tumor  is  ready  to  break,  the 
naufea  and  anxiety  are  very  great.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  an  abfcefs  is  formed  on  this  part,  and  efcapes 
all  obfervation,  on  account  of  its  exciting  no  uneafy 
fymptoms.  Lommius  fays,  in  his  Medical  Obferva- 
tions,  that  an  abfcefs  in  the  fpleen  is  attended  with  nearly 
the  fame  figns  as  the  fame  complaint  in  the  liver : 
and  Aretaeus  obferves,  that  a  dropfical  kind  of  fwelling 
attends  the  patient,  his  fkin  is  of  a  blackifh  and  greenifh 
colour,  he  is  reftlefs,  breathes  with  difficulty,  his  belly  is 
tumid  with  vapours,  and  there  is  a  fort  of  a  cough, 
by  which  but  little  is  difcharged.  When  this  kind 
of  abfcefs  burfts,  there  is  no  pure  digefted  pus  but  an 
afti-coloured,  or  a  brown  or  livid  matter;  and  if  it  is 
deep,  a  blackifh  fort  of  humour,  with  fome  of  the  juice 
of  the  tabid  fpleen,  is  evacuated.  If  the  faeces  are 
watery,  and  become  more  fo,  the  diforder  ends  well; 
but  if  the  ulcer  continues  long,  a  lofs  of  appetite  comes 
on  with  a  general  bad  habit  of  body,  livid-coloured  and 
foul  ulcers  break  out,  particularly  on  the  legs,  and 
in  fhort  a  flop  to  afflidlion  is  only  by  death’s  approach. 
Endeavours  to  prevent  fuppuration  fhould  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  as  foon  as  the  complaint  is  perceived;  if  thofe  fail, 
cataplafms  of  the  briony  root  are  preferred  as  the 


mod  effectual  digeftive.  See  Oribaf.  de  Morb.  Curat, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  43.  Paulus  iEgineta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 
- Temporalis  Musculi.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Tem¬ 
poral  Mufcle.  The  violent  pain  occafioned  by  an  in¬ 
flammation  and  fuppuration  in  this  part,  is  from  the  ten¬ 
dinous  ffieath  which  covers  it,  by  which  the  matter  is  fo 
confined,  that  it  can  only  efcape  downwards  under  the 
zygomatic  procefs,  and  fo  points  into  the  mouth  on  the 
outfide  of  the  dentes  molares,  where  when  it  hath  advan¬ 
ced,  it  may  be  affifted  by  a  punCture  to  difcharge  itfelf. 
Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  when  the  pain  hath  been  vio¬ 
lent,  and  the  fever  excited  thereby  confiderable,  he  hath 
with  advantage  made  an  incifion  along  the  mufcles  ;  and 
he  advifes,  when  an  inflammation  is  confiderable,  that 
we  open  the  part  without  delay,  for  we  never  can  per¬ 
ceive  any  fluctuation  there,  as  the  fafcia  is  fo  tight.  See 

Kirkland’s  Medical  Surgery,  ii.  133. - Testium. 

Abfcefs  of  the  Tejiicles.  See  Hernia  Humoralis. 

•  —  Tonsillarum.  An  abfcefs  of  the  Tonfils. 
Abfceffes  here  endanger  fuffocation.  In  the  beginning 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  cure  by  bleeding,  purging,  or 
bliftering  between  the  fhoulders,  and  fuch  other  means 
as  the  cafe  may  require,  or  difcretion  admit ;  but  if,  as 
fometimes  happens,  all  means  failing,  a  fuppuration 
fhould  take  place,  an  incifion  or  two  may  be  made  with 
a  lancet  into  the  body  of  tumor.  Thus,  by  difcharging 
fome  of  the  blood  and  humors  before  they  are  formed  into 
ius,  the  dangerous  degree  of  fwelling  is  prevented.  It 
is  never  prudent  to  leave  the  matter  till  it  is  formed  into 
lerfeCf  pus,  but,  at  the  lateft,  the  punCture  fhould  be 
made  as  foon  as  the  appearance  of  digefted  matter  can  be 
perceived.  It  happens  fometimes,  that  when  the  patient 
is  on  the  point  of  fuffocation,  a  fudden  fpontaneous  dif¬ 
charge  gives  inftant  relief ;  as  foon  as  the  tonfils  have 
emptied  themfelves,  they  contraCf,  and  by  the  affiftance 
of  a  gargle,  made  with  the  decoCt.  cort.  ulmi  &  mel 

rofise,  a  cure  is  completed  in  a  few  days. - Uteri.; 

An  abfcefs  in  the  Womb.  When  an  inflammation  here 
begins  to  fuppurate,  bladders  of  warm  water  fhould 
be  applied  over  the  part  mod  aggrieved ;  frequent  in- 
ceffions  are  alfo  to  advifed.  Oribafius  obferves,  that 
thefe  abfceffes  fometimes  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  at  others  into  the  inteftinum 
reCtum,  or  into  the  bladder.  Foreftus  fays,  that  if 
the  difcharge  is  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  is 
Whitifh,  the  patient  may  recover ;  but  the  ulcer  con¬ 
tinuing,  too  often  is  produUive  of  difeouraging  effeCfs. 
Obferve,  when  enquiry  is  made  concerning  an  abfcefs 
of  any  particular  part,  the  reader  will  do  well  if  he  turns 
alfo  to  what  is  faid  on  an  inflammation  and  ulcer  of  the 
fame.  Authors  to  be  confulted  on  abfceffes  are  Hippocrates, 
Aretaeus,  Celfus,  Paulus  iEgineta  Oribafius,  Aetius, 
ACluarius,  Hildanus,  &c.  and  among  thofe  of  later  date, 
Boerhaave,  Wifeman,  Turner,  Heifter,  Sharp,  Deafe,  and 

Bell. - Vesicle  Urinaria.  An  abfcefs  in  the 

urinary  Bladder.  An  inflammation  in  the  bladder  is 
fometimes  followed  by  an  bfeefs.  When  this  happens,  it 
is  known  by  an  exacerbation  of  the  fymptoms,  and  a  fenfe 
of  weight  in  the  parts  about  the  perinseum  and  pubes. 
In  order  to  the  cure,  injeCt  emollient  fluids,  mixed  with 
warm  milk,  into  the  bladder,  very  frequently,  to  haften 
the  fuppuration,  and  to  folicit  the  difcharge  into  the 
cavity  thereof.  If  the  pus  is  not  evacucated  in  due 
time,  it  acquires  an  acrimony,  and  corrodes  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  produces  fiftulas,  and  other  inconveniences. 
If  the  injedtions  fail,  thei£  is  no  refource  but  that  of  an 
operation,  which,  though  rarely  required,  two  examples 
are  recorded  in  Bonet  Sepulch.  lib.  iii. 

ABSCISSIO,  an  Abscission,  or  cutting  off  any  thing, 
or  a  part  of  it.  From  ab  and  feindo,  to  cuti 

Apocope  abfciffio  is  ufed  in  many  fenfes,  but  moftly  to 
exprefs  the  cutting  away  an  unfound  part,  and  that  a  foft 
one  ;  for  the  cutting  away  of  bones  is  called  amputation  ; 
though  when  fmall  fragments  only  are  to  be  feparated, 
the  word  abfciffio  is  fometimes  ufed.  This  word  alfo  ex- 
preffes  the  fudden  termination  of  a  difeafe  in  death,  be¬ 
fore  it  arrives  at  its  decline.  Celfus,  to  exprefs  a  lofs  of 
voice,  frequently  fays  abfeiffa  vox* 

ABSINTHIUM.  Wormwood. 

A'l'ivBtov,  unpleafant.  Authors  vary  much  in  their  ac¬ 
count  of  the  etymology  of  this  word.  However,  the  Eng- 
liffi  name  is  originally  an  Anglo-Saxon  one*  It  is  one 
D  amongft 
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artiongft  the  moft  famous  of  the  hitter  plants,  fays  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  has  been  ufed  with  much  commendation  for 
every  purpofe  of  bitters,  the  leaves  of  the  abfnthlum  vul- 
gare  are  the  belt. 

Botanifts  enumerate  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  different 
fpecies. 

The  forts  in  ufe  are  as  follow : 

1.  Abfnthlum  Vulgare,  called  alfo  abfnthlum  latifoli- 
um,  abjinthlum  Ponticum  feu  Romanum  officinarum,  Ba- 
thypicron.  It  is  the  artcmijia  abjinthlum  vulgaris ,  foliis 
compofitis  multifidis,  floribus  fubglobofis  pendulis,  re- 
ceptaculo  villofo  of  Linnaeus,  who  calls  it  artemifia  abfm¬ 
thium. 

Common  wormwood. 

Wormwood  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  hoary  divided 
leaves,  firm  woody  ftalks,  which  die  in  winter,  fmall 
yellow  difcous  flowers,  hanging  downwards  along  the 
fides  of  the  ftalks  and  branches.  It  hath  alfo  thick  woody 
root's. 

The  common  fort  grows  in  lanes  and  wafte  places,  hath 
large  leaves,  divided  into  feveral  deeply  indented  fegments, 
of  a  whitifh  green  colour  above,  and  whiter  underneath, 
they  are  broader  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies  ;  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  When  the  feeds  are  ripened, 
it  dies  almoft  totally,  except  a  little  tuft,  which  endures 
the  winter. 

2.  Abfnthlum  Romanum,  called  alfo  abfnthlum  tenui- 
folium,  abfnthlum  Ponticum,  abfnthlum  minus.  It  is 
the  artemifia  abfnthlum  Pontica  tenuifolia,  foliis  multi¬ 
partite  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  fubrotundis  nutanti- 
bus  receptaculo  nudo  of  Linnaeus. 

Roman  wormwood. 

It  hath  numerous  and  finely  divided  dark-coloured 
leaves,  hoary  only  underneath,  the  ftalks  are  purplifh, 
and  all  its  parts  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  tire  other  fpecies. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  fome  fay  of  Hungary  and  Thrace ; 
but  as  hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  the  other  fpecies;  the 
roots  foon  fpread,  and  fend  up  new  ftalks  in  abundance. 

3.  Abfnthlum  Maritimum,  called  alfo  abfnthlum  feri- 
phium,  abfnthlum  marinum.  It  is  the  artemlfa  abfnthl¬ 
um  feriphium  tenuifolia  marina  Narbonenfis  of  Linnaeus. 

Sea  wormwood. 

This  is  alfo  called  Roman  wormwood,  but  very  im¬ 
properly.  Its  leaves  are  finely  divided,  and  hoary  all  over ; 
it  grows  in  our  fait  marfhes,  and  on  the  fea  coafts. 

4.  Abfnthlum  Alpinum.  Mountain  wormwood.  It  is 
alfo  called  artemlfa ,  and  genipi.  It  is  procumbent,  fine¬ 
leaved,  and  covered  with  a  gloffy  filk-like  down.  It 
grows  on  the  Alps,  See.  but  not  ufed  in  England. 

5.  Abfnthlum  Valefiacum,  called  alfo  abfnthlum  feri¬ 
phium,  and  herba  alba. 

Mountain  wormwood  of  Valais. 

It  is  ere£I,  fine-leaved,  and  covered  with  a  cotton-like 
down  ;  the  leaves  are  curled  about  the  edges,  are  pulpy 
alfo,  and  of  an  oblong  rounded  figure.  It  grows  on  fandy 
roads  in  Switzerland.  \ 

All  the  fpecies  have  nearly  the  fame  properties.  The 
abfnthlum  maritim.  is  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  abfnthlum 
vulg.  even  its  eflential  oil  is  more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
diftilled  from  the  other.  This  fpecies  is  not  fo  antifeptic 
as  the  common  fort,  but  it  is  a  better  ftomachic,  and  in 
this  it  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman.  The  abfnthlum 
Romanum  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  either  the  common  or 
the  fea  wormwoods,  and  is  the  moft  eligible  of  the  three 
as  a  ftomachic  and  corroborant  ;  it  agrees  with  the  abro- 
tanum  faemin.  and  with  the  flor.  cham.  better  than  with 
the  abfnthlum  com.  being  not  fo  {Emulating;  the  abfn¬ 
thlum  maritimum  is  often  fubftituted  for  it.  The  two 
laft  named  forts  are  not  introduced  into  this  country ;  but 
Haller  informs  us,  that  the  abfnthlum  Alpinum  is  bitter- 
ifh,  aromatic,  and  ufeful  againft  intermittents  :  he  alfo 
fays,  that  the  abfnthlum  Valefiacum  is  acrid  and  aroma¬ 
tic,  but  not  bitter. 

The  common  wormwood  hath  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  is 
intenfely  bitter  to  the  tafte.  Thefe  qualities  are  moft  re¬ 
markable  in  the  leaves,  which  lofe  part  of  their  ill  fmell 
by  drying.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  bitter  as  the  leaves, 
but  lefs  naufeous;  the  roots  are  warm  and  aromatic,  with¬ 
out  the  bitternefs  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  whole  plant  powerfully  refifts  putrefadlion,  hence 
it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  antifeptic  fomentations.  It 
is  ufeful  in  all  cold  phlegmatic  diforders,  and  where  there 


is  a  defedlof  bile;  it  is  a  warm  ftomachic,  but  gives  place: 
to  more  agreeable  bitters,  though  its  extradf,  made  with 
water,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  Ample  bitter,  and  is  the  belt 
way  of  giving  this  otherwife  offenfive  medicine.  Taken 
in  vinegar,  it  removes  the  oppreflion  occafioned  by  eating 
mulhrooms,  and  is  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  the 
white  chamadeon,  and  of  hemlock. 

It  is  hurtful  when  the  fibres  are  too  tenfe ;  in  fuch  con- 
ftitutions  a  frequent  ufe  of  it  in  wines,  & c.  produces  a 
general  wafting;  the  fight  is  particularly  injured  by  it. 
It  is  deftrudbive  to  bees,  keeps  infects  from  granaries,  and 
kills  moths. 

This  herb  gives  out  all  its  virtues  by  maceration,  either 
to  water,  or  to  fpirit;  but  the  watery  infufion  without 
heat  is  the  moft  grateful. 

The  preparations  from  wormwood  now  in' ufe  are  not 
fo  numerous  as  formerly ;  the  principal  of  them  are  as 
follow. 

Extraflum  Abfnthli. 

Boil  the  dried  leaves  of  wormwood  in  water,  fupplying 
freflr  water  as  required,  until  the  herb  hath  given  out  all 
its  virtues,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  flannel,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  it  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  due  confiftence  for  making 
into  foft  pills. 

This  extradt  hath  all  the  bitter  of  the  herb,  without  its 
ill  flavour ;  the  water  carries  off  in  evaporating  all  the  oil, 
in  which  the  offenfive  flavour  refides  ;  whence,  to  fave 
both  trouble  and  expence,  the  liquor  which  remains  after 
diftilling  the  eflential  oil  may  be  faved,  to  obtain  the  ex- 
trad!  from,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  ufed  a  dirty  ftill, 
nor  let  the  liquor  remain  in  it  long  before  it  is  taken  out 
for  the  intended  evaporation. 

An  extradl  made  with  fpirit  hath  all  the  flavour  as  well 
as  the  bitter :  but  is  now  thrown  out  of  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  of  1788. 

Oleum  EJfent.  Abfnth. 

Frefh  wormwood  leaves,  moderately  dried,  when  dif¬ 
tilled  with  water,  give  out  their  whole  tafte  and  odour 
thereto,  and  with  the  water  arifes  their  eflential  oil,  in 
which  refides  their  naufeous  tafte  and  flavour,  but  none 
of  their  bitternefs. 

In  fome  feafons  ft  x.  of  this  herb  yields  §  ij.  or  more 
of  its  oil,  in  others  ft  xx.  will  hardly  yield  £  j.  In  rainy 
feafons,  and  in  moift  foils,  it  affords  its  oil  in  the  great- 
eft  quantities.  In  drier  feafons  the  oil  is  more  refinous, 
and  of  a  green  colour. 

This  oil  is  extolled  by  Hoffman  as  an  antifpafmodic  and 
anodyne.  From  one  to  three  drops  it  is  given  as  an  anti¬ 
fpafmodic,  or  he  diffolves  3  j.  in  f  j.  of  the  fp.  vini.  R.  and 
direfts  fix  or  ten  drops  for  a  dofe  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaave  commends  it  in  tertian  fevers,  thus,  R  Ol.  abf. 
gt.  vij.  fac.  alb.  3  j.  bene  triturat.  &  adde  fal  tartari  3  ij. 
aq.  abf.  f  vij.  m.  Of  this  mixture  he  orders  the  patient 
to  take  ^  ij.  two  hours  before  the  fit  approaches,  and  to 
repeat  the  fame  quantity  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
the  two  hours  are  expired ;  but  before  beginning  with  this 
medicine  the  feet  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water.  He 
alfo  orders  this  oil  to  be  made  up  with  the  crumb  of  bread 
into  pills,  which  are  to  be  given  two  hours  before  each 
meal,  to  deftroy  worms. 

The  oil  of  the  abfnthlum  maritim.  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  abjinthlum  vulg.  and  it  poffefles  all  the 
virtues  of  the  plant,  this  is  alfo  thrown  out  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1788. 

Conferva  Abf.  Maritim. 

Take  the  tender  tops  of  the  fea  wormwood,  and  pick 
from  them  all  the  harder  part  of  the  ftalks  ;  then  beat 
them  into  a  conferve  with  tripple  their  weight  of  lump- 
fugar. 

This  conferve  fhould  be  made  frefh  every  year  ;  alone 
it  is  an  ufeful  medicine  in  fome  cafes  where  the  herb  is 
indicated,  and  deferves  a  place  in  the  {hops  as  well  as 
any  of  the  tribe. 

Sal  Abfnth.  Salt  of  Wormwood. 

It  is  made  by  burning  the  dried  herb  to  afhe9,  as  in 
making  other  fixt  alkaline  falts.  See  the  article  Al- 
CALI. 

The  kali  preparatum  is  now  ufed  for  the  fal  abfn- 

thll. 
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thii,  no  formula  being  inferted  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  1788,  for  this  preparation. — And  indeed  no 
fenfible  difference  is  manifefted  by  their  indifcriminate 

ufe  in  pradbice. - Alpinum.  See  Absinthium.  It 

is  alfo  a  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ptarmica. - Corymb. 

Anuum,  and  Tenuifol.  Corymb.  & c.  golden  cud¬ 
weed.  -  SaNTONICUM  InDICUM.  SeeSANTONICUM, 

ABSORBENTIA.  Absorbents  ;  from  abforbeo ,  to 
drink  up.  All  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  drying 
up  redundant  humours,  either  internally  of  externally,  are 
thus  denominated.  Thefe  confift  of  fea-fhells,  coral, 
burnt  hartfhorn,  crabs-eyes,  chalk,  boles,  &c. 

Under  this  clafs  are  included  fuch  medicines  as  are 
called  edulcorantia,  for  that  term  can  only  fignify  that  the 
animal  fluids  are  by  them  rendered  lefs  ffiarp;  and  this  is 
only  effedbed  by  breaking  off  the  points  of  their  particles, 
or  by  fo  abforbing  them  by  foft  and  porous  bodies  that 
they  cannot  be  perceived  ;  increafe  of  motion  does  the 
firft,  abforbent  medicines  do  the  latter. 

Abforbents  are  a  fpecies  of  demulcents. 

The  fixed  alcaline  falts,  befides  their  abforbent  virtue, 
being  joined  with  acids,  acquire  other  properties;  for 
they  incide  and  diffolve  vifcid  and  tough  humours,  and  by 
a  gentle  ftimulus  either  move  the  belly,  promote  urine, 
or  become  diaphoretic. 

Iron,  coral,  bole,  chalk,  &c.  have  a  degree  of  aftrin- 
gency. 

Abforbents  are  not  convenient  where  a  vifcid  colluvies 
abounds  in  the  ftomach,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  burning, 
bilious,  and  hedbic  fevers;  but  are  very  proper  to  prepare 
the  body  for  evacuations  when  acidities  abound  in  the  firft 
paffages. 

If  the  intention  is  to  abforb ,  conftringe,  and  ftrengthen 
at  the  fame  time,  give  chalk,  coral,  oyfter  or  egg-ffiells ; 
if  to  reflrain  a  feminal  flux,  fome  prefer  the  cuttle-bone ; 
if  to  loofen  the  belly,  give  magnefia ;  if  to  provoke  urine, 
the  crabs-eyes;  if  to  promote  perfpiration,  the  burnt 
hartfhorn ;  if  to  diffolve  coagulated  blood,  the  crabs-eyes 
diffolved  in  vinegar. 

The  word  abforbentia  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  veffels  in 
the  human  body,  viz.  the  ladbeals,  which  abforb  the  chyle; 
the  cutaneous  veffels,  which  admit  of  water  from  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  from  baths,  &c.  to  enter  into  the  body, 
and  other  veffels  which,  opening  into  a  cavity  in  the  body, 
either  naturally  or  accidentally  take  up  any  fluids  that  are 
extravafated,  and  convey  them  into  the  circulating  blood. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  abforbent  veffels,  which  are 
called  alfo  ladbeals  and  lymphatics.  SeeLACTEA  Vafa ,  and 
Lymphs  Duftus.  The  following  kinds  of  abforption 
take  place  in  our  bodies,  viz.  the  nutrition  is  abforbed 
from  the  inteftines,  by  veffels  called  there  ladbeals,  which 
are  the  fame  abforbents  as  are  every  where  elfe ;  fecond- 
ly,  by  bibulous  orifices  over  the  external  parts  of  our 
bodies ;  thirdly,  by  the  fame  kind  on  the  internal  fur- 
faces  of  all  cavities,  as  is  evident  from  an  afcites  going 
off  from  this  abforption  fometimes.  Dr.  Hunter  fays, 
that  abforption  is  folely  the  office  of  the  lymphatics. 

As  to  abforption  through  the  fkin,  let  it  be  confidered 
that  the  ufe  of  baths,  fomentations,  & c.  are  in  a  great 
meafure  founded  thereon,  and  alfo  that  they  demonftrate 
how  great  a  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  received  into  the 
body  this  way.  After  rubbing  the  hand  well,  it  hath,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  imbibed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
warm  water;  at  the  fame  rate  then  the  whole  body 
would  have  received  fix  or  feven  pounds.  Dr.  Munro, 
fen.  of  Edinburgh,  fays  that  the  power  of  abforption 
leffens  with  our  ftrength.  Mr.  Cruikfhanks  remarks,  in 
Clare’s  Effay  on  Abfceffes,  & c.  that  they  are  abforbent 
veins  which  open  into  the  cavities  of  the  body  is  evident, 
when  we  confider  that  in  an  afcites  the  extravafated  fluid 
is  frequently  received  into  the  circulation,  and  then  is 
difcharged  by  urine  or  by  flool.  And,  as  Dr.  Hunter 
hath  obferved,  this  matter  is  demonftrated  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  following  experiment  made  on  a  living  dog; 
an  opening  was  made  into  the  cavity  of  his  belly,  and 
three  quarts  of  warm  water  were  injedbed  therein  and  fe- 
cured ;  in  about  fix  hours  after  he  was  examined,  and 
not  above  four  ounces  of  the  water  was  remaining  there. 

Farther  fatisfadbion  on  this  fubj  edb  may  be  received 
from  what  is  faid  on  the  power  of  the  external  abforption 
of  the  human  body  by  Dr.  "Wilkinfon,  in  the  Medical 
Mufeum,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  3cc.  And  with  refpedb  to  ab¬ 


forption  in  the  internal  parts,  fee  Dr.  Hunters  Medical 
Commentaries  ;  alfo  obfervatitfns  thereon  by  Dr.  Garner, 
in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  &c; 

ABSORPTIO.  See  Absorbere. 

ABSTERGENTIA,  from  abjiergeo,  to  wipe  off,  ab¬ 
stergents  or  cleansing  medicines.  They  are  of  the 
faponaceous  nature,  capable  of  diffolving  concretions 
formed  of  earth  and  oil,  &c.  which  water,  limply  as  an 
abluent,  cannot  effect :  they  are  alfo  called  Deter  gentia. 

ABSTERSIVUS,  Abfterfive,  cleanfing,  wiping  away; 
of.  the  fame  import  with  Dcterforius. 

ABSTINENTIA,  Abstience.  This,  when  duly  regu¬ 
lated,  is  molt  ufeful  to  the  fedentary,  as  a  preventive  of 
difeafes. 

ABSTRACTITIUS,  Abstractitious.  Thus  the  na¬ 
tive  fpirits  of  aromatic  vegetables  are  called,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  fpirits  produced  by  fermentation. 

ABSUS.  The  Egyptian  Lotus.  See  Raii  Hift. 

ABUTILON,an  Arabic  name  for  the  yellow  mallow; 
of  which  Miller  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies.  See  Althaea 
Theophrasti,  &c. 

ABVACUATIO,  or  Abevacuatio.  See  Apocenos. 

ABVOLATIO,  Abvolation,  flying  away. 

ABYSSUS,  Abyss.  In  the  chemical  language  this 
word  fignifies  a  receptacle  for  the  feminal  matter  from 
which  all  things  are  formed.  Others  ufe  the  word  for  the 
firft  matter  of  which  all  things  are  formed. 

ACACALIS,  a  fhrub  bearing  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
and  a  filiquous  fruit,  called  alfo  kirmefen.  Hefychius  ex¬ 
plains  axaHiyMi  to  be  the  flower  of  the  Narciffus.  Raii  Hift. 

ACACIA,  from  to  Jharpen^  The  Egyptian 

THORN,  or  BINDING  BEAN-TREE. 

Several  fpecies  are  enumerated  by  botanifts,  but  the 
two  forts  ufed  in  medicine  are, 

1.  Acacia  Vera,  called  by  Cafpar  Bauhine  acacia  foliis 
fcorpioidis  leguminofe ;  and  by  others,  acacia  vera  Asgyp- 
tiaca;  and  fpina  Egyptiaca.  It  is  the  mimofa  nilotica ,  or 
mimofa  Egyptiaca,  fpinis  ftipularibus  patentibus,  fol.  bi* 
pinnatis  partialibus  extimis  glandula  interftindftis  flore 
luteo,  fpicis  globofis  pedunculatis  of  Linnaeus. 

The  true  accacia  or  Egyptian  thorn. 

2.  Acacia  Germanica,  called  alfo  prunus  fylvejlris.  It 
is  the  prunus  fpinofa,  or  prunus  fylveftris  fpinofa,  fol. 
lanceolatis,  pedunculis  folitariis  of  Linnaeus. 

The  German  accacia,  or  the  German  black¬ 
thorn,  or  sloe-tree. 

The  Egyptian  thorn  produces  the  true  gum  arabic.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  black 
thorns  are  purgative,  though  the  juice  from  the  other 
parts  is  binding. 

The  acacia  ufed  in  medicine  and  brought  from  Egypt, 
is  a  mild,  fubaftringent,  gummy  fubftance;  we  receive  it 
in  roundiffi  pieces,  wrapped  up  in  bladders;  it  is  of  a 
blackiffi  brown  colour  outwardly,  but  of  a  tan  colour  in¬ 
wardly;  of  a  hardiffi  confiftence,  but  not  quite  dry.  Le- 
mery  fays,  that  {t  it  is  made,  by  expreffion,  out  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Egyptian  thorn,  and  that  either  ripe  or  unripe  : 
from  the  ripe  fruit  there  is  a  black  juice,  from  the  unripe 
a  red  or  yellowiffi  one,  and  of  a  fweet  fcent;  and  that 
this  laft  is  what  is  intended  by  Diofcorides.”  It  hath  no 
fmell;  applied  to  the  tongue  it  foon  foftens,  is  of  a  mo¬ 
derately  rough  but  an  agreeable  tafte,  which  is  followed 
by  a  fweetiflinefs  :  it  totally  diffolves  in  water,  fo  if  any 
part  is  unaffedbed  thereby,  that  is  a  fradulent  addition ; 
redbified  fpirit  diffolves  but  very  little  of  it,  and  in  this  it 
differs  from  moft  of  the  vegetable  aftringents,  for  they 
generally  give  out  their  virtue  to  fpirit  of  wine  as  well  as 
to  water. 

The  German  acacia  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  wild  floes  ;  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  true  fort : 
but  in  England,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  unripe  floes  of 
our  own  growth  is  the  general  fubftitute ;  it  is  harder, 
heavier,  darker  coloured,  being  almoft  black,  and  ffiarper 
tailed  than  the  true  fort. 

Succus  Prunorum  Sylvejl.  Jive  Acacia  Germanica. 

Over  a  very  gentle  fire  infpiffate  the  juice  of  unripe 
floes. 

The  dofe  is  from  3  j.  to  3  j.  See  Prunus  Sylves- 

X  R  IS. 

ACACIA  ALTERA  TRIFOLIA, 'a  fpecies  of  labur¬ 
num,  called  Cytifus  fpinofus ;  for  that  called  gloriofa ,  fee 
6  Bonduch 
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Bonduch  Indorum; — acacia  gummi,  fee  Arabicum 
gummi  ;  — Indicana ,  fee  T  am  ARINDUS ; — Malabarica  glo- 
bcfa,  fee  Intyia; — orbis  American i,  fee  Poingiana; — 
Zeylanica ,  fee  Lignum  Campeghense. 

Acacia  ferre a,  an  iron  fpoon.  - ' Acdcia  isalfo  a 

name  of  the  courbariL 

ACACOS,  from  a  negative,  and  kakos,  bad.  It  is 
applied  to  diftempers  that  are  more  trOublefome  than  dan¬ 
gerous  :  alfo  to  the  aphthae  of  children. 

ACAHI,  Alum  water. 

ACAID,  Vinegar. 

ACAJA,  alfo  called  prtinus  Brafflienffs.  It  is  a  large 
tree  growing  in  Brafil.  It  produces  clufters  of  yellowilh 
white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  yellow  plums-*  with 
a  large  ftone  in  them.  The  leaves  are  acid  and  aftringent, 
and  are  an  agreeable  fauce  with  meat;  the  wood  is  light 
as  cork,  and  of  a  red  colour;  the  buds  and  tops  are  ufed 
as  pickles.  Raii  Hill. 

,  ACAJAIBA,  or  Acaiaiba.  The  acajaiba  is  alfo 
palled  pomifera  IA  prunifera  Indica ,  anacardium ,  cajum , 
caffju,  catee,  cajou ,  cajous ,  acajou ,  ZA  kapa  mara.  It  is  the 
anacardium  pruniferum  Indicum,  nuce  reniformi  of 
Linnseus.  The  Brafilian  name  for  the  anacardium 
occidentale. 

The  Cajou  or  cassu-tree. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  yet  known,  and  this  is  the 
acajou,  or  cashew  nut,  fo  common  in  America,  and  in 
the  Weft  Indian  iflands.  It  produces  its  fruit  in  Auguft 
and  September,  except  in  Brafil,  where  it  is  a  native,  and 
there  it  flowers  in  thefe  months,  and  bears  its  fruit 
in  December,  which,  when  roafted,  is  as  agreeable  as 
an  almond.  If  you  bite  the  whole  fruit  when  raw,  it  ex¬ 
coriates  the  mouth;  therefore  it  rnuft  firft  be  cut  open, 
dipped  in  water,  and  fprinkled  with  fait. 

The  acrid  oil  in  the  fhell  deftroys  tetters,  ring-worms, 
the  Guinea-worm,  &c.  The  painters  ufe  it  to  make  their 
black  colouring  durable. 

The  tree  when  wounded  yields  a  gum,  which  refembles 
the  gum  arabic.  Raii  Hift. 

ACAJOU.  See  Acajaiba.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the 
anacardium  occidentale. 

ACAJOUANUM  LIGNUM.  This  is  not  the  wood 
of  the  tree  that  bears  the  acajou  nut.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Geoffroy  as  being  of  a  red  colour,  and  never  affected  by 
worms,  therefore  fit  for  furniture. 

ACAJUIBA  BRASIL.  See  Anacardium. 

ACALAI,  Salt. 

ACALCUM,  Tin. 

ACALEPHE,  axa.ni ipn,  a  nettle,  from  a ,  a  negative, 
agreeable,  and  aQv,  a  touch ,  bccaufe  the  touch,  as 
it  hurts,  is  not  agreeable. 

There  is  alfo  a  fifh  and  a  fea-fowl  thus  named. 

ACANOR,  a  chemical  furnace. 

ACANTHA,  from  axt],  a  point ,  axavQa,  any  fort  of 
thorn;  any  thing  prickly,  or  with  fharp  points  ;  alfo  the 
Ihin,  or  fpine  of  the  tibia  ;  and  fometimes  the  fpina  dorfi. 

ACANTH  ABOLUS,  from  axavQa,  a  thorn ,  and  (3 an\u, 
to  caff,  or  caff  out.  It  is  an  inftrument  defcribed  by  Pau- 
lus  ZEgineta,  for  taking  out  thorns,  or  other  fuch  like 
things,  when  ftuck  into  the  flefh. 

ACANTHA  CAUCAS.  A  fpecies  of  globe-thiftle. 

ACANTHACEUS  Acanthaceous,  a  botanic  term 
applied  to  the  plants  of  the  thiftle  kind,  which  are 
prickly. 

ACANTHALZUCA,  the  fame  as  echinopus ,  orglove- 
thiftle. 

ACANTHICE,  a.xavthx»  fxariyjfi,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
product  of  the  carline  thiftle. 

ACANTHINA  MASTICHE,  the  pine-thistle. 

ACANTHINUM  (gum.)  See  Gum  arabic. 

ACANTHION,  the  hedge-hog.  See  Echinus. 

ACANTHIUM,  the  cotton-thistle.  See  Car- 

DUUS  TOMENTOSUS. 

ACANTHOIDES  PARVA.  A  fpecies  of  carline 
thiftle. 

ACANTHUS,  from  axai/Ba,  a  thorn.  It  is  alfo  called 
branca  urffna,  acanthus  fativus  vel  mollis  Virgilii,  carduus 
acanthus,  marmolaria. 

Bear’s  breech,  or  brank.  ursine. 

Miller  mentions  five  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
foulhern  parts  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  perennial. 


The  roots  are  very  mucilaginous,  and  the  leaves  are  fo 
in  a  lefler  degree.  This  mucilage  is  infipid,  foftening, 
and  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  marfh-mallow. 

The  herb- women  too  often  fell  the  leases  of  hellebo- 
rafter,  or  bear’s  foot,  or  fphondylium,  or  cow’s  parfnep, 
for  the  bear’s  breech. 

The  common  bear’s  breech  is  the  acanthus  mollis  fa¬ 
tivus,  foliis  finuatis  inermibus  of  Linnaeus. 

AC  ANUS  THEOPHRASTI,  a  fpecies  of  thiftle. 

ACAPATLI,  Long  pepper. 

ACAPNON,  axairvov  i.  e.  fampfuchum,  or  marjoram. 
See  Origanum. 

ACARUS,  a  fmall  infe£I  which  is  faid  to  breed  in  wax; 
alfo  an  infeCt  in  the  Ikin  like  a  loufe.  Vide  Phthiri- 

ASIS. 

ACARNA  THEOPHRASTI,  the  fish-thistle  ;  alfo 
a  fea-filh. 

ACARON,  the  wild  myrtle. 

ACARTUM,  Red-lead. 

ACATALIS,  a  juniper-berry. 

ACATAPOSIS,  incapability  of  fwallowing.  See  De- 

GLUTITIO. 

AC  ATER  A,  the  larger  or  black  j uniper. 

ACATHARSIA,  from  a,  non ,  and  xaSaipa,  to  purge. 
That  impurity  in  a  difeafed  body  which  is  not  yet  purged 
off. 

ACAULIS,  or  Acaulos,  of  a,  negative,  and  xauM;t 
caulls ,  a  ffalk  or  ffcm.  A  plant  is  faid  to  be  acaulis,  or 
without  a  ftalk,  whofe  flower  refts  on  the  ground,  as  in 
the  carline  thiftle. 

And  Cafper  Bauhine  calls  the  carline  thiftle,  acaulos 
magno  flore. 

ACAZDIR,  Tin. 

ACATEM,  or  Accatum.  See  Aurichalcum. 

ACCELERATORES  URIN^E.  Called  alfo  urine 
ffimulatores.  They  haften  the  ejection  of  the  urine. 

The  accelerator  urinee  arifes  flefhy  from  the  fphin&er 
ani,  and  fuperior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  tendinous  from 
the  ifchium.  It  is  inferted  into  the  corpus  cavernofum, 
from  near  their  beginning  to  a  little  below  their  union. 
Douglas. 

Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  accelerator es  urince  are 
fixed  to,  and  furround  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra, 
meeting  in  a  middle  line  or  tendon,  at  its  external  pofterior 
part.  They  are  blended  at  the  end  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  writh  the  other  mufcles  of  the  part ;  when  thefe 
mufcles  are  put  into  aCtion,  they  contract  upon  the  ure¬ 
thra,  thereby  making  it  narrower  and  expelling  the  laft 
drops  of  urine.  The  femen  alfo  meets  with  a  frelh  pro- 
pullion  from  thefe  mufcles  contracting  upon  it,  when  it  is 
in  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  which  it  is,  and  no 
farther,  in  the  firft  conatus,  and  by  being  in  this  large  cavi¬ 
ty,  would  get  no  farther,  was  it  not  for  their  aCtion  ;  fo 
that  they  are  truly  accelerators  of  the  femen  as  well  as 
of  the  urine  ;  and  this  feems  the  chief  reafon  of  the  bul¬ 
bous  part  of  the  urethra,  or  its  being  larger  in  one  part 
than  another,  that  the  femen  and  urine  might  meet  with 
a  refervoir  in  their  paflage,  which  had  a  frefh  contracting 
force  or  power,  to  forward  their  expulfion. 

ACCESSIO,  Accession.  The  beginning  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  an  intermittent  fever,  See. 

ACCESSORII,  Nervorum  oftavum  Par. 

ACCESSORIUS.  The  name  which  Willis  hath  given 
to  forne  branches  from  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arife  by  feveral  filaments  from  both  fides  of  the  medulla 
fpinalis  of  the  neck.  Having  advanced  to  the  firft  verte¬ 
bra,  each  is  fixed  to  the  back  fide  of  the  ganglion  of  the 
nervus  fuboccipitalis,  or  tenth  pair  ;  then  again  run  up¬ 
wards  into  the  cranium  by  the  great  occipital  hole,  com¬ 
municate  with  the  ninth  and  tenth,  return  out  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  in  their  paflage  join  the  eighth  pair  ;  after¬ 
wards  turning  backward,  and  perforating  the  mufculus 
fterno-maftoidaeus,  it  terminates  in  the  trapezius,  having 
firft  fent  fome  branches  to  the  rhomboides. 

ACCESSORIUS  [mufculus),  i.  e.  Flexor  longus  pedis. 
Vide  Flexor  digitorum  accessorius. 

ACCESSORIUS  SACROLUMBARIS,  vel  Lumba- 
lis.  See  Sacro  Lumbaris  [Accefforius.) 

ACCIB.  Lead. 

ACCIDENS.  A  symptom. 

ACCIPITRINA,  fee  Hieracium,  hawkweed  ;  and 
Sophia. 

ACCLIVIS, 
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ACCLIVTS,  vide  Obliquus  afcendens  abdominis.  I 

ACCRETIO,  from  ad ,  and  crefco ,  to  grow  to;  ACCRE¬ 
TION,  GROWTH,  and  nutrition:  alio  agrowing  toge¬ 
ther,  as  the  fingers  to  one  another.  SeeNuTRicATio. 

ACCUMULATIO,  an  accumulation,  or  heaping 

TOGETHER. 

ACCTJSATIO,  vide  Indicatin'. 

ACEPHALOS,  from  *  negative,  Arid  xipd.\n,  a  head. 
This  word  is  applied  to  monfters  born  without  heads.  , 

ACER,  from  acris,  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  its  wood. 
The  MAPLE  TREE. 

The  great  maple  tree,  falfly  called  sycamore,  is  the 
acer  pfeudo  plat  anus,  or  acer  folii  quinquelobis  in  tequa- 
liter  ferratis,  floribus  racemofis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  alfo 
called  plat  anus  tragi,  the  great  maple  tree. 

Nine  fpecies  of  acer,  are  enumerated  by  botanifts.  It 
is  of  the  clafs  of  the  polygamia  monoecia. 

The  maple  is  a  large  tree,  common  enough  in  England, 
but  a  native  of  Auftria  and  Switzerland. 

It  is  not  much  in  ufe  as  a  medicine,  though  its  juice, 
if  drank  whilll  frefh,  is  faid  to  be  a  good  antifcorbutic. 
All  its  parts  contain  a  faccharine  fluid ;  and  if  the  root, 
trunk,  or  branches  are  wounded  in  the  fpring,  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor  is  difeharged,  which,  when  infpiffated, 
yields  a  brown  fort  of  l'ugar,  and  a  fyrup  like  the  melaffes. 
Large  quantities  of  this  fugar  is  obtained  from  the  trees 
in  New  England  and  Canada,  and  is  much  ufed  in 
France,  where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
faccharum  Canadenfe,  and  faccharumacernum ,  maple  fugar. 

ACER  VlRGINIANUM,  odorat.  Liquid  amber. 

ACERBITAS,  Acerbity,  sourness. 

ACERBUS,  Acerb,  four,  harlh;  or  a  foumefs  with 
aftringency  •,  alfo  bitter. 

ACERIDES,  Axnp/Asft  from  a,  negative,  and  nrpo;, 
•wax.  Gallen  calls  plafters  fo,  that  are  made  without 
wax. 

ACERNUM  SACCHARUM.  Sugar  of  the  maple 
tree. 

ACEROSUS,  of  acus,  from  a%ufOv,  chdff.  It  is  ufed 
to  fignify  that  brown  fort  of  bread  which  is  made  without 
firft  feparating  the  bran. 

ACESTA.  Diltempers  which  are  curable. 

ACESTIDES.  The  names  of  the  chimnies  of  the 
furnaces  where  brafs  was  made.  They  were  narrow  at 
the  top  to  receive  the  fumes  of  the  melting  metal,  and  to 
colleft  them,  that  the  cadmia  might  be  produced  more 
abundantly.  Alfo  the  roof  of  the  furnaces  in  which  cop¬ 
per  is  fufed,  they  are  clofed  fo  as  to  detain  the  corpufcles 
which  fly  off. 

ACESTIS,  a  fa&itious  fort  of  chryfocolla. 

ACESTORIS,  axeropi;,  from  a  cure.  It  ftri£tly 
fignifies  a  female  physician,  andisufedforaMiDWiFE. 
ACESTRIDES.  Midwives. 

ACETABULUM.  K«tvAh,  xoTv\nJ'av,  o^Aapog,  is  a 
large  cavity  in  a  bone,  to  receive  the  convex  head  of  an¬ 
other,  for  the  advantage  of  a  circular  motion.  The 
large  cavity  in  the  os  coxendix  is  thus  named,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  os  femoris.  This  cavity  is  called 
the  cup,  from  its  likenefs  to  an  ancient  faucer  in  which 
vinegar  was  brought  to  the  table,  and  thence  named  ace- 
tabula,  from  ace  turn,  vinegar ,  and  tabula ,  a  table.  This 
derivation  feems  very  probable,  as  oZvCapov,  which  is  the 
fame  meafure  as  the  ancients  called  acetabulum ,  feems  to 
be  derived  from  o£o;,  vinegar.  The  acetabulum,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  the  os  ilium,  ifehium,  and  os  pubis  ;  the 
edge  of  this  cavity  is  called  fupercilium,  and  is  very  pro¬ 
minent  on  the  upper  part ;  the  cavity  is  deeper  on  the 
upper  and  back  part  than  on  the  lower  and  fore  part. 
In  the  natural  ftate  this  cavity  is  increafed  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  elaftic  circle,  which  is  united  to  its  edge';  it  yields 
eafily  both  ways  to  any  preffure,  but  recovers  itfelf  when 
the  force  is  removed. 

Acetabulum  alfo  fignifies  a  fort  of  glandular  fubftance 
found  in  the  placenta  of  fome  animals.  See  Cotyle- 
dones. 

The  ancient  meafure  thus  named  was  about  the  one- 
eighth  of  a  pint. 

Acetabulum  is  alfo  a  fort  of  craffula,  and  a  name  for 
the  androface  and  the  herb  umbilicus  Veneris ,  which  fee, 
and  crajjula  like wife. 

Acetabulum  mar.  min.  See  Androsace, 


ACETAR,  a  fallad  of  raw  herbs,  to  be  eaten  with 
vinegar. 

ACETARIUM  SCORBUTICUM.  A  kind  of  pickle 
in  which  Dr.  Bates  advifes  fcorbutic  patients  to  dip  their 
victuals  before  they  eat  it.  It  is  thus  made  :  R  Fol.  coch¬ 
lear.  marin.  |  iij.  facchar  alb.  3  vj;  fal  cochlear.  3  i.  bene 
contund.  fimul.  &  adde  fucc.  aurant:  3  vj. 

ACETOSA,  or  aceTosus,  eager  or  four ;  in  Eng- 
lifh  it  is  called  sorrel,  from  the  Saxon  word,  which 
fignifies  four. 

Miller  hath  reckoned  up  about  eighteen  different  fpe¬ 
cies,  of  which  the  following  are  fometimes  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

1.  Acetofa  vulgaris,  called  alfo  acetofa  pratenfis,  acetofa 
arvenfis.  It  is  the  rumex  acetofa  of  Linnaeus,  i.  e.  rumex 
pratenfis,  foliis  oblongis  fagittatis,  floribus  dioicis  of  Lin¬ 
naeus. 

Common  sorrel. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  lapathum ,  called  sour  dock,  whofe 
leaves  are  four,  but  not  the  root,  which  is  bitter.  It 
grows  in  the  meadows  and  common  fields. 

2.  Acetofa  Romana,  called  alfo  acetofa  rotundi  folia 
hortenfis.  It  is  the  rumex  feutatus,  or  rumex  Hclveticus > 
foliis  cordato  hallatis,  rarnis  divergentibus,  floribus  her- 
maphroditis  of  Linnaeus. 

The  Roman,  French,  round-leaved,  or  garden 
sorrel. 

It  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  green  sauce. 

3.  Acetofella,  called  alfo  tr  folium  acetofum  vulgar  & 
oxytriphyllum ,  panis  cuculi.  It  is  the  oxalis  acetofella ;  or 
oxalis  foliis  ternatis,  lcapo  unifloro,  flore  albo,  capfulis 
pentagoniselafticis,radicefquamofo  articulata  of  Linnaeus. 

Wood  sorrel. 

It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  flowers  in  April.  The 
leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  heart,  Handing  three  together  on 
one  {talk. 

All  the  forrels  lofe  much  by  drying.  They  are  all 
mildly  acid,  without  any  particular  fmell  or  flavour ;  the 
common  is  the  leaft,  the  wood  the  moft  agreeable ;  they 
cool,  quench  thirft,  are  antiputrefeent,  antifcorbutic,  and 
diuretic. 

The  feeds  are  flightly  aftringent,  but  neither  four  nor 
bitter. 

If  the  leaves  are  bruifed,  they  afford  a  large  portion 
of  a  green  juice  with  very  little  preffure.  If  this  juice 
is  permitted  to  fubfide,  a  clear  reddilh  fluid  foon  appears, 
which  if  poured  from  the  feces,  is  one  of  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  preparations  from  thefe  herbs.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  whey,  and  is  then  a  moft  acceptable  and  ufeful 
drink  in  fevers  of  all  kinds.  A  deco&ion  of  the  whole 
plant  is  a  very  agreeable  fubftitute  for  wine,  when  wine 
is  coveted  by  a  patient  to  whom  we  cannot  prudently 
allow  it.  The  leaves  are  as  powerful  fuppurants  as  the 
roots  of  white  lilies.  If  the  leaves  of  any  of  the  forrels 
are  boiled  in  milk,  an  agreeable  whey  is  foon  feparated, 
which  is  inferior  to  none  for  its  palatablenefs. 

A  great  part  of  the  acid  of  forrel  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  concrete  fait,  which  is  more  acid  than  that 
of  tartar,  more  eafily  foluble  in  water,  and  lefs,  if  at  all, 
purgative  :  the  wood  forrel  yields  near  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  frefh  leaves.  As  the  ufual  me- 
thod  of  obtaining  effential  falts  from  vegetables  by  depu¬ 
ration  and  evaporating  their  juices,  then  fetting  them  to 
cryftallize,  is  extremely  tedious,  the  following  proceffes 
are  given  as  being  more  expeditious. 

Spieflius  orders  the  refpe£tive  plant  to  be  taken  atld 
gently  dried  in  the  fhade,  then,  being  cut  fmall,  to  pour 
on  it  a  proper  quantity  of  the  fp.  vini  R.  to  digeft  them  in 
a  gentle  heat  till  there  is  a  tincture  of  a  deepilh  green 
colour  ;  then  pouring  this  tin&ure  into  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
diftil  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  fo  much  fpirit 
is  raifed,  as  to  leave  the  remainder  as  thick  as  honey ; 
then  fuffering  it  to  reft  until  it  is  perfectly  cold,  cryftals 
of  a  pyramidal  fhape  will  be  found  on  the  fides  of  the 
veffel.  See  Mifcel.  Berol.  continuat.  ii.  p.  91,92. 

Stahl  advifes  us  to  cut  the  herb  fmall,  after  gently  dry¬ 
ing  it,  and  make  a  ftrong  tin&ure  with  fp.  vini  R.  then 
pouring  off  this  tin&ure,  add  to  the  refiduum  a  frefii  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fp.  vini  R.  and  digeft  as  before  ;  continue  to 
add  more  fpirit  until  the  herb  ceafes  to  tin£lure  it;  then 
gently  dry  the  refiduum,  and  boil  it  in  water  to  extract 
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all  the  faline  parts  ;  pafs  this  decoftion  through  a  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  a  due  confiftence ;  after  which  fet  it  in  a 
cool  place  to  ihoot.  See  Stahlii  Fund.  Chem.  p.  68. 

Of  thefe  two  proceffes,  the  firft  is  perhaps  belt  adapted 
for  plants  of  tire  fweet,  and  the  feeond  for  thofe  of  the 
acid  kind,  both  which  fort  of  plants  give  out  all  their 
virtue  with  their  effential  falts,  confequently  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  them  dilfolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  pure 
water,  we  may,  as  with  the  oleafacchara,  prepare  the 
waters  of  thofe  plants,  without  the  trouble  of  a  diftillation, 
and  alfo  tire  waters  of  thofe  plants  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  ufe  of  a  Hill. 

The  fait  of  wood  forrel  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  fait 
or  juice  of  lemons. 

Conferv.  Lujulcd.  Conferve  of  Wood  Sorrel. 

Take  the  frefh  leaves  of  wood  forrel,  and  beat  them 
into  a  conferve,  with  triple  their  weight  of  lump  fugar. 

This  preparation  keeps  well,  and  of  all  the  conlerves 
this  is  the  moll  palatable,  being  agreeably  acid,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  a  favour  fomewhat  rel'embling  fine  tea. 

ACETOSA  ESURINA.  Efurine  fpirit  of  vinegar. 
See  Acetum  Esurintjm. 

ACETOSELLA,  Wood  sorrel.  See  Acetosa. 
ACETUM.  Vinegar. 

Vegetable  liquors,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  their 
faccharine  parts,  ferment  into  a. weaker  or  ftronger  kind 
of  wine;  a  feeond  fermentation  produces  vinegar;  the 
next  change  they  undergo  is  the  laft,  and  that  is  into  a 
putrid  ftate. 

When  malt  liquor  becomes  acid  it  is  called  all! car.  Al- 
legar.  It  is  not  fo  proper  either  for  medical  ufe,  or  for 
preferving  pickles,  as  the  wine  vinegar  is;  for  it  abounds 
too  much  with  a  glutinous  matter  that  is  productive  of 
many  difadvantages. 

If  vinegar  is  diftilled  with  a  heat  not  exceeding  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  yields  firft  a  phlegmatic  liquor  (which  is 
a  vinous  fpirit;  and  may  be  ufed  as  fuch) ;  then  a  llightly 
acid  one,  which  is  fucceeded  by  ftronger  and  ftronger  acids, 
till  the  matter  remaining  becomes  thick  as  honey;  if  now 
it  is  urged  with  a  ftronger  fire,  an  empyreumatic  oil 
afeends,  and  a  penetrating  acid  fpirit,  tainted  with  the  ill 
fmell  and  yellow  colour  of  the  oil ;  and  at'  laft  there 
remains  a  black  coal,  which  when  burnt  into  white 
afhes,  yields  a  confiderable  proportion  of  fixt  alcaline 
fait. 

The  ftronger  and  more  fpirituous  the  wine,  the  ftronger 
is  the  vinegar  into  which  it  is  converted.  Geoffroy  fays, 
that  vinegars  made  of  the  German  and  French  wines,  fa- 
turate  from  one-fortieth  to  one-twelfth  their  weight  of 
fixt  alcaline  fait. 

The  acetous  acid  is  concentrated  by  congelation,  taking 
care  to  throw  out  the  ice  before  it  thaws ;  by  diftillation 
from  alkalies,  or  from  metallic  bodies,  particularly  cop¬ 
per;  by  this  laft  method  it  may  be  made  to  faturate  near 
equal  to  its  own  weight  of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait.  This  acid 
is  called  radical  vinegar.  When  the  acid  of  vinegar  is 
combined  with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metals,  dry  the  neutral 
fait  fo  formed,  and  then  the  acetous  acid  may  be  fepa- 
rated  in  a  very  concentrated  ftate,  by  the  addition  of 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid. 

Vinegar  is  mixed  with  the  mineral  acids  by  fome  frau¬ 
dulent  dealers,  but  is  thus  dete&ed :  if  a  faturated  folu- 
tion  of  any  calcareous  earth,  as  chalk,  made  with  ftrong 
vinegar,  be  added  to  fuch  as  is  fufpefted  of  containing 
the  vitriolic  acid,  no  change  will  enfue  if  the  fufpecled 
vinegar  was  pure  ;  but  if  it  contained  only  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  that  acid,  the  mixture  will  immediately  become 
milky,  and  on  Handing  a  Ihort  time,  depofits  a  white 
fediment.  The  diftilled  vinegar  fometimes  contains  a 
portion  of  lead,  which  is  difeovered  by  taking  a  fmall 
portion  thereof,  and  adding  to  it  a  little  of  the  aqua 
kali.  If  on  the  mixture  being  made  a  cloudinefs  appears, 
or  a  white  powder  falls,  there  is  lead  dilfolved  in  it. 

The  acetous  acid  differs  from  all  the  others:  it  differs 
from  all  the  acids  in  general  in  its  particular  odour;  from 
the  native  vegetable  acids,  in  fubtilty  and  volatility,  and 
in  not  being  obtainable  in  the  form  of  a  .concrete  fait ; 
from  the  mineral,  in  its  habitude  to  different  bodies,  and 
the  nature  of  the  compounds  it  forms  with  them:  thus, 
whatever  the  acetous  acid  joins,  it  is  diflodged  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  mineral  acid;  and  compounds  formed  of  the 
acetous  acid  and  fixed  alkalies,  diflolve  in  fp.  vin.  R.  but 
fhpfe  with  the  mineral  acids  aj*d  the  fame  alkali  will  not. 
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The  fermentation  which  changes  wine  into  vinegar 
gives  the  latter  ieveral  properties,  extremely  different 
from  thofe  of  the  former,  e.  gr  :  the  firft  diftillation  from 
vinegar  extinguilheth  fire,  but  the  firft  from  wine  feeds 
it.  Fermented  vegetable  fpirit  is  the  only  thing  that,  in¬ 
toxicates;  and  the  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  the  antidote  to  in¬ 
toxication.  The  fame  liquor;  which  in  the  ftate  of  wine 
became  weaker  by  boiling,  in  the  ftate  of  vinegar  becomes 
ftronger  thereby. 

Vinegar  diffolves  animal  earths,  if  not  very  much  mixed 
with  gelatinous  matter ;  the  earth  of  alum;  the  mineral 
calcareous  earths;  feveral  metallic  fubftances,  as  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bifmuth,  and  the  regnlus  of  an¬ 
timony.  It  diffolves  the  vegetable  infpiffated  juices,  and 
extracts  the  virtues  of  many  plants ;  but  fometimes  its 
acidity  fpoils  their  medicinal  qualities,  though  in  other  in- 
ftances  it  improves  them;  as  in  the  intention  of  ufino  the 
gum  ammoniacum,  garlic,  fquills,  &c.  It  mingles  equally 
with  the  blood  and  its  ferum,  and  with  moft  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids,  without  thickening  them;  but  rather,  as 
Boerhaave  obferves,  attenuates  and  refolves.  Dr.  Alfton 
of  Edinburgh,  fays  that,  “  It  is  antifeptic,  and  poffeffes 
all  the  virtues  of  the  acids  in  general;  that  it  is  preferable 
to  lemon  juice,  or  any  mineral  acid;  it  peculiarly  cor- 
re£Is  narcotics,  as  opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  deadly 
nightffiade,  &c.  to  the  ill  effects  of  which  it  is  the  antidote.’’ 
In  inflammatory  and  putrid  diftempers,  in  many  inftances, 
its  efficacy  is  truly  wonderful ;  in  ardent  fevers  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  certain  antiphlogiftics  and  fudorifics;  in  pu¬ 
trid  diforders  it  equally  excels  as  a  prefervative  and  re- 
ftorer.  Fainting,  lethargic  and  hyfteric  paroxyfms  are 
much  relieved  by  it,  if  applied  to  the  nofe  and"  mouth  j 
even  in  many  inftances  more  than  by  volatile  alkaline 
fpirits,  or  fetid  gums.  In  the  ardent  biliary  fevers,  as 
the  miliary,  it  is  a  powerful  affiftant.  It  cures  furfeits 
from  animal  food.  It  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog. 

Externally  applied  vinegar  is  a  powerful  refolvent  and 
relaxant.  When  applied  to  any  fenfible  membrane,  it 
acts  as  an  aftringent;  and,  more  or  lefs  diluted  with 
water,  is  an  excellent  gargle  for  an  inflamed  throat,  alfo 
for  an  injection  to  moderate  the  flour  albus.  In  Ihort, 
to  relate  its  many  good  qualities  as  a  medicine  might 
well  be  the  fubjeft  of  a  particular  treatife.  See  Acid  a. 

An  imprudent  ufe  of  vinegar  is  not  without  confiderable 
inconveniencies ;  large  and  frequent  dofes  too  much  co¬ 
agulate  the  chyle,  and  produce  not  only  a  leannefs  but 
an  atrophy;  when  taken  to  excels,  to  reduce  a  corpulent 
habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  a  confumption  has  been 
the  confequence :  young  children,  old  people,  thofe  whofe 
circulation  is  languid,  vital  heat  defe&ive,  and  digeftion 
weak,  fhould  be  very  {paring  in  its  ufe. 

The  dofe,  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  requiring  it,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
may  be  from  ^fs*  to  §  iij. 

See  the  Di&ionary  of  Chemiftry,  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Mr.  Macquer,  edit.  2.  article  Vinegar.  Cul- 
Ipn^e  TVT Cl f"  M P 

ACETUM  DISTILLATUM,  feu  Sp.  Aceti.  Di¬ 
stilled  vinegar. 

Diftil  wine  vinegar  with  a  gentle  heat  as  long  as  the 
drops  fall  free  from  an  empyreuma. 

The  firft  pint  that  is  drawn  off  is  a  weak  vinous  fpirit, 
and  fhould  be  taken  away,  another  receiver  being  placed 
for  the  acid.  Malt  vinegar,  however  ftrong,  byreafon  of 
its  vifeid  quality,  is  not  only  improper  for  diftillingon  ac¬ 
count  thereof,  but  alfo  bccaufe  it  fo  readily  receives  an 
empyreumatic  tafte;  a  circumftance  to  which  the  belt  wine 
vinegar  is  fubjeht,  if  more  than  about  two-thirds  is  drawn 
over.  That  called  — colchicum  autumn.  See  Colchi- 
CUM. — Esurinum,  Hungry  Vinegar.  When  vinegar  is 
concentrated  it  creates  an  appetite,  hence  this  name ; 
called  alfo  acetofa  efurlna. — Lythargyritis,  and 
Plumbi.  See  Plumbum. — Prophylacticum  is  thus 
made.  R  flor.  lavend.  &  rorifrn.  fol.  rutsc,  abfinth.  falvire, 
menth.  aa  m.  i.  aceti  vini  cong.  i.  infund,  in  B.  A.  per  8 
dies.  R  hujustindf.  ib.  i.eamph.  3  iij.  m.  f. — Acetum  acet. 
proph.  alfo  called  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves  ;  for 
during  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four  perfons  by  the  ufe  of 
it,  attended  many  of  the  lick  unhurt ;  under  the  colour  of 
their  fervice,  they  robbed  the  fick  and  the  dead,  one  of 
them  being  apprehended,  faved  himfelf  from  the  gallows 
by  difeovering  this  remedy.— Scill^e.  See  Scilla. 
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ACHAI.  Alum-water. 

ACHARISTON.  Achariftus  lignifies  thanklefs.  Aetius 
and  Galen  defcribe  fome  compofitions  of  lingular  efficacy 
under  this  name ;  becaufe,  as  they  cured  quickly,  the 
patient  valued  them  the  lefs,  and  lo  made  no  returns  of 
their  benefits. 

ACHICOLUM.  The  formic,  tholus ,  or  [udatorium 
of  the  ancient  baths,  which  was  a  hot  room  to  fweat  in, 
called  alfo  architholus. 

ACHILLEA,  a  fpecies  of  millefolium,  alfo  a  name  of 
the  ptarmica.  The  achilleas  take  their  name  from  Achilles. 
Linnreus  ufes  the  word  achlllea  as  the  generic  term  for 
yarrow,  milfoil,  orfneezwort.  See  Millefolium  ;  for 
that  called — Ageratum  fee  Ageratum. — Gallica, 
Mountain  rag-wort,  or  corn-marigold. — Lute  a,  fee 
Ageratum. — Montana.  A  fpecies  of  jacobea,  called 
five-leaved  rag-wort  See  Jacobaea  alpina. — Ptarmica 
fee  Ptarmica. 

ACHILLEION.  A  name  for  the  fpongeof  which  tents 
are  made ;  becaufe  Achilles  made  them  of  it. 

ACHILLES.  A  large  fort  of  barley  which  was  ufed 
in  Greece.  •  , 

ACHILLIS  TENDO,  fee  Tendo  Achillis. 

ACHIOTE.  The  red  grains  of  achiotl  made  into 
lozenges. 

ACHIOTL :  alfo  the  the  bixa  ov'iedl ,  daburi .  A  fort 
of  orleana ,  growing  in  New  Spain  and  Brafil.  The 
tincture  made  of  the  fruit  and  ufed  in  chocolate  is  thus 
made :  tj?ke  the  grains  when  ripe,  infufe  them  in  hot 
water ;  the  fettling  is  made  into  cakes,  and  is  ufed  as  a 
paint  for  the  face.  The  roucou  which  the  Indians  call 
achiotl  or  urucu ,  the  Dutch  orleane,  and  we  roucou,  is 
a  meal  or  flour  of  a  feed  got  in  the  Leeward  Illands  and 
the  file  of  St.  Domingo ;  thefe  feeds  are  of  a  vermilion 
colour.  The  roucou  is  made  in  thefe  illands  as  we  make 
ftarch.  Chtife  the  roucou  of  the  deepeft  violet  colour, 
and  very  dry.  Its  chief  ufe  is  among  the  dyers.  See 
Orleana. 

ACHLYS.  A  dimnefs  of  fight:  from  darknefs 

or  cloudinefs.  It  alfo  figniftes  a  imall  fear  or  mark  over 
the  pupil,  of  alight  blue  colour.  It  is  fynonymous  with 
caligo  corneas,  or  blindnefs  from  opacity  of  the  cb?hea. 
See  Cullen’s  Nofology.  It  is  the  Lcucomartephelium  of 
Sauvages,  and  is  deferibed  a  fpeck  of  the  cornea,  fome- 
what  pellucid,  which  occafions  objects  to  appear  as  if 
feen  through  fmoke,  or  a  cloud,  and  hence  are  more  ob- 
feured.  By  inlpebtipn  obliquely  it  is  difeovered  to  be 
different  from  the  opacity  of  the  aqueous  humour;  ac¬ 
companying  fome  difeafes  of  the  eye.  This  fpecies  often 
aril'es  from  a  variolous  ophthalmy,  or  moift  one,  or  what¬ 
ever  can  render  the  cornea  opaque  •,  in  infants,  as  their 
years  encreafe,  it  often  vanilhes  fpontaneoufly.  The 
juice  of  pimpernel,  either  the  blue  or  purple,  dropt  into 
the  eye  twice  a  day  for  the  fpace  of  a  week;  the  juice  of 
the  common  ftar-thiftle,  and  blue-bottle  are  ufeful :  fugar- 
candy  powdered  is  often  fufficient.  Emetic  wine,  which 
is  the  lealt  hurtful  may  with  advantage  be  dropt  into  the 
eye.  Tiie  vapor  of  anifeed,  or  fennel-feed  water,  are  of 
fervice.  See  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Methodica  Oculorum. 

ACIINE.  Chaff  or  the  froth  of  the  sea.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  expreffes  by  it  a  whitilh  mucilage  obferved  in  the 
eyes  of  patients  who  have  fevers  :  alfo  a  white  mucus  in  the 
fauces  thrown  up  from  the  lungs.  Befides  thefe  it  fig- 
nifies  lint. 

ACHOR.  Laffumen  :  abas,  acores.  The  crafa  laBea 
of  authors,  and  in  England  the  scald  head.  Trallian 
fays,  that  it  is  a  fore  on  the  outfide  of  the  head,  full  of 
little  perforations,  which  difeharge  a  humour  like  ichor, 
whence  its  name.  He  farther  fays,  that  the  cerion  re- 
femblea  an  achor ;  but  that  the  mouths  of  the  perfo¬ 
rations  are  larger,  refembling  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb, 
whence  the  name  ;  the  matter  is  alfo  nearly  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  thin  honey.  When  thefe  difeafes  fpread,  the 
ferum  which  ouzes  out,  dries,  and  forms  a  fcab. 

The  achor  differs  from  the favus  and  tinea  only  in  the 
degree  of  virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the  perfora¬ 
tions  are  large  ;  and  tinea  when  they  are  like  thofe  which 
are  made  by  moths  in  cloth :  but  generally  by  tinea  is  un- 
derftood.  a  dry  fcab  on  the  hairy  fcalp  of  children,  with 
thick  feales  and  an  offenfive  fmell ;  when  this  diforder 
afte£ts  the  face  it  is  called  crufta  la£Iea,  or  milk-fcab. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  fays,  that  the  tinea 
capitis  &  crufta  ladlea,  may  both  be  reduced  to  the  fame 


fpecies  of  herpes,  viz.  the  herpes  pujlulofus ,  they  being 
naturally  the  fame,  differing  only  in  fituation ;  the  tinea 
is  on  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  the  crufta  la£tea  on  the  face. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  difeafe  under  the  name  of  tinea, 
as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dialyfes ;  but 
under  the  word  ulcus  he  places  the  crufta  la£lea  as  a*va- 
riety  of  ulcer.  When  it  happens  to  children,  if  in  other 
refpefts  they  are  healthy,  the  beft  treatment,  befides 
ceeping  the  belly  moderately  lax,  is  cleanlinefs  and  a  mo¬ 
derate  diet ;  an  iffue  may  be  made  and  continued  till  the 
diforder  is  cleared  and  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution  is 
eftabliffied ;  keep  the  hair  Ihort  and  wafh  the  head  with 
:'oap  fuds.  Some  inftances  of  this  fort  are  very  difficult 
of  cure,  and  attended  with  violent  itching,  a  pale  counte¬ 
nance,  &c.  but  ftill  the  fame  method  generally  fucceeds 
in  all  the  fpecies  and  degrees  of  virulence.  Small  dofes 
of  calomel  may  be  given  as  an  alterative  rather  than  as  a 
axative,  and  the  vin.  antim.  in  fuch  dofes,  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  as  the  ftomach  will  eafily  retain. 

Externally  the  unguent  e  pice  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  in  a  week,  or  cream  mixed  with  chalk  in  fine  powder. 

If  the  humour  is  repelled  give  warm  fudorifics  until  it 
returns.  Scabby  eruptions  on  children  ffiould  not  be  re¬ 
belled  when  about  the  mouth,  ears,  or  indeed  on  any  part 
of  the  body.  Though  thefe  eruptions  depend  not  on  the 
rabit,  but  the  difficulty  of  palling  through  the  fkin,  yet 
cold  bathing  lliould  not  be  ufed.  Cleanlinefs  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  are  of  great  fervice.  The 
practice  of  tearing  up  the  roots  of  the  hair  is  ufelefs, 
therefore  cruel.  Keep  the  hair  fliort  and  wafh  the  part 
with  aq.  pur.  ft),  in  qua.folut.  eft  gr.  x.  hydrargyri  muriati. 

Among  the  ancients  Aetius,  yEgineta,  Trallian,  Ori- 
bafius,  Galen,  &c.  treat  profeffedly  on  thefe  diforders ; 
among!!  the  later  authors  Heifter  and  Turner  may  be  con¬ 
sulted,  with  the  ftill  later  writers,  as  Brooks,  Smith, 
Bell,  in  his  Surgery,  and  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  p.  376. 
Mofs  on  the  Management  of  Children,  &c.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  69. 

ACHRAS.  A  wild  pear-tree  growing  in  Greece. 

ACHY,  A^u,  a  fpecies  of  caffia  growing  in  Arabia, 
called  alfo  Paipvi th;. 

ACID  A.  Acids.  Acids  forms  a  fpecies  of  falts,  ex¬ 
citing  upon  the  organ  of  tafte  what  is  called  four;  which 
being  quite  a  Ample  impreffion,  is  not  to  be  defined. 

Acids  are  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  The  ve¬ 
getable  are  the  native,  as  the  juice  of  lemons,  &c.  or  the 
produ£t  of  fermentation,  as  vinegar  and  tartar.  The 
mineral  are  thofe  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common  fait.  The 
animal  is  obtained  from  ants,  and  fome  other  infects  in 
confiderable  quantities  ;  it  is  alfo  contained  in  human  fat, 
and  in  the  filet  of  animals  that  ruminate,  and  in  acetous 
fermentation  is  fometimes  produced  in  fome  of  the  animal 
fecretory  organs,  forming  a  kind  of  animal  vinegar. 

Acids  are  of  a  nature  as  Ample  and  active  as  any  of  the 
objects  of  our  fenfes.  Saline  bodies  are  in  the  firft  rank 
of  the  moll  Ample  ones,  and  of  all  thefe  an  acid  is  the 
balls.  Whatever  flames  hath  a  latent  or  a  manifefl  acid 
in  it,  for  acids  alone  are  convertible  into  flame.  It  is 
true  that  pure  acid  flames  with  difficulty ;  but  when  di¬ 
vided  and  diffufed  in  the  pores  of  other  fubftances,  it 
readily  takes  fire  and  blazes,  or  explodes  moll  violently. 

A  vague  acid,  which  is  volatile  and  liquid,  is  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth;  uniting  with  various  fubftances  it 
forms  different  foffils.  Except  in  the  effential  falts  of 
vegetables  or  in  tartar,  acids  are  rarely  found  in  a  folid 
form.  The  air  itfelf  is  replete  with  acid,  and  without  it 
no  creature  could  live. 

However  different  the  acids,  as  colle£Ied  by  art,  may 
appear,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  exift  in  the  fame 
form  in  their  original  ftate.  The  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fea 
fajt  are  eafily  controvertible  into  each  other ;  the  different 
acids,  in  the  different  effects,  do  not  fhew  their  diffe¬ 
rence  fo  much  as  acids,  as  by  other  properties.  Vinegar 
recovered  from  copper,  is  more  perfett  than  before  its 
union  therewith,  but  never  can  be  recovered  as  vinegar 
from  lead ;  all  which  tends  to  prove,  that  the  acids  are 
all  the  fame  in  themfelves,  but  altered  by  what  they  are; 
or  have  been  joined  with. 

There  is  great  analogy  betwixt  acid  and  cold;  the  air 
abounds  moll  with  acid  in  ftill  weather  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  north  and  the  eaft.  The  fpirit  of  nitre 
increafes  the  cold  of  ice.  Acid  and  cold  alike  preferves 
from  putrefaction,  by  inCreafing  the  cohefioii  of  the  com¬ 
ponent 
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ponent  parts  of  the  refpe£tive  bodies.  Strong  acids,  and 
exceffive  cold,  it  is  true,  when  applied  to  the  flefh  of 
living  animals,  mortifies- them  ;  but  this  mortification  dif¬ 
fers  greatly  in  its  nature  front  that  produced  by  fire,  and 
by  alkaline  falts.  South  winds  favour,  but  north  winds 
check  the  progrefs  of  putrid  diforders.  Cold  concentrated 
and  joined  to  vegetable  and  mineral  bodies,  feems  to  be 
of  the  effence  of  the  falts  called  acid. 

Acids  differ  in  their  fpecific  gravity  when  compared 
with  water.  They  are  as  follows  : 

The  acid  of  vitriol,  as  18  to  10 

Nitre  14  to  10,  fome  fay  15  to  10 

Sea  fait  12  to  10 
'  Vegetables  10  plus  to  10. 

This  difference  fhews,  that  fome  acids  are  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  water  than  others,  and  that  when  thefe  acids  are 
mixed  with  fixed  alkali,  fo  as  to  form  neutral  frits,  if  the 
alkaline  falts  are  the  fame  in  proportion,  it  will  be  only 
increafed  to  the  fame  weight  whether  the  vitriolic  or  the 
vegetable  fait  is  ufed,  e.  g.  to  one  ounce  of  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  add  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  neutral  fait  will  weigh 
one  ounce  and  three  drams.  The  fame  will  occur  if 
you  ufe  nitrous  acid,  muriatic  acid,  or  vinegar.  If 
the  weaker  acids  are  ufed,  you  muft  pour  on  more  of 
them  to  the  fame  quantity  of  alkaline  fait  to  faturate 
it, ,  yet  the  fait  will  have  only  attracted  the  fame  weight 
of  acid  from  each. 

Acids  differ  in  their  colour,  for  the  vitriolic  is  quite 
pale;  the  nitrous  a  dark  yellow,  always  foaming;  the 
marine  a  pale  golden  colour.  If  bottles  containing  thefe 
three  acids,  are  flopped  with  cork,  the  cork  is  foon  ting¬ 
ed  by  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  black  colour;  by  the  ni¬ 
trous,  with  a  yellow;  and  by  the  marine,  with  a  whitifh 
one.  The  vitriolic  acid  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moifture  therefrom ; 
the  nitrous  and  muriatic  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes; 
the  nitrous,  ayellowifh  red;  and  the  muriatic,  white  ones. 

As  to  tire  virtues  of  the  vegetable  acid,  to  what  is  al¬ 
ready  faid  (fee  Acetum)  its  fuperior  efficacy  on  putrid 
gall,  in  refloring  fweetnefs  to  it,  deferves  peculiar  notice. 
All  acids  have  a  power  to  correct  the  putrid  acrimony, 
but  the  power  of  fweetening  feems  proper  to  Ihe  veget¬ 
able  alone:  befides,  when  a  putrid  colluvies lodges  in  the 
firft  paffages,  this  acid  gently  tends  to  folicit  its  difcharge 
by  ftool,  an  advantage  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  mine¬ 
ral  tribe. 

The  mineral  acids  when  intimately  joined  with  vinous 
fpirits,  have  effects  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable 
Clafs,  that  their  properties  as  medicines  are  almofl  the 
fame ;  but  when  in  their  feperate  flate,  their  inward  ufe 
tends  to  coagulate  the  blood.  In  other  refpedts,  the  effects 
of  all  the  kinds  of  acids  are  fimilar. 

Acids  gently  irritate  and  contradl  our  fibres  when  taken 
in  a  dilute  flate,  and  thus  corroborate ;  they  refifl  a  pu¬ 
trid  tendency,  and  powerfully  oppofe  putrefcence  when 
actually  exifting ;  by  the  irritation  they  promote  vari¬ 
ous  fecretions;  they  excite  an  appetite,  and  aid  digeflion; 
their  cooling  efficacy  in  fevers  of  every  rank  is  not  exceed- 
edby  any  thing  in  ufe,  nor  equalled  for  their  general  fafety, 
where  caufes  fo  widely  oppofiteproduce  fuch  fimilar  com¬ 
plaints  :  in  fome  inftances  of  coughs  and  afthmas,  by  their 
irritation  their  efficacy  is  fingular ;  if  the  vegetable  acid  is 
made  ufe  of,  the  breathing  is  never  difordered  by  it,  though 
in  fome  inftances  the  mineral  fort  mayoffend.  In  dyfen- 
teries,  and  in  diarrhoeas,  produced  by  unripe  fruits,  the 
foffil  acids  allay  the  fermentation  in  the  bowels,  and  when 
a  putrid  colluvies  in  the  primie  vise  is  the  cauf'e,  at  once 
they  will  be  propofed  as  the  proper  remedy.  By  their  fe- 
dative  quality  hemorrhages  are  reftrained ;  and  as  bitters 
are  neuteralized  by  acids,  fo  the  excefs  and  acrimony  of 
the  bile  are  allayed  by  their  ufe.  For  father  fatisfadlion 
into  their  extent  and  ufefulnefs  in  the  healing  art,  fee 
Farr  on  Acids. 

Acids,  aftringents,  and  bitters,  have  a  great  affinity  with 
each  other.  By  a  mixture  with  each  other  they  lofe  their 
properties.  Vegetable  acids  leffen  the  aftridtive  power 
of  galls  on  leather,  &c.  The  mineral  acids  have  a  con¬ 
trary  effect.  Bitters,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
neutralized  by  acids.  See  Dictionary  of  Chem.  Neu¬ 
man’s  Chem.  Works,  Percival’s  Med.  Effays. 

Acids  corredl  the  deleterious  effeCt  of  molt,  if  not  all 
narcotic  plants;  but  injure  the  phlegmatic  habit,  where 
the  circulation  is  languid,  the  bile  defective,  or  the  di- 
geftion  naturally  weak.  7 


ACIDITAS,  Acidity*  Difeafes  from  tins  caufe  are 
frequent. 

The  feat  of  acidity  in  our  bodies,  as  a  difeafe,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  the  ftomach  and  tire  fmall  inteftines.  An  acid  acri¬ 
mony  is  never  fenfibily  prevalent  in  the  blood :  yet  urine 
hath  been  fermented  into  wine* 

An  acid  acrimony  may  derive  its  origin  either  from  too 
great  laxity  and  debility  of  the  organs  of  digeflion,  or  from 
an  excefs  of  acefcent  food.  The  ferment  excited  in  our  food 
by  the  ftomach  is  fui  generis  ;  if  any  part  of  our  aliment 
is  not  digefted  by  the  proper  ferment  of  the  ftomach,  it 
will  run  into  its  own  ferment,  and  if  vegetable  it  will  be¬ 
come  four.  The  food  of  children  is  for  the  moil  part  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  and  readily  turns  four  in  the  ftomach 
if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered,  hence  molt  of  their 
diforders  are  accompanied  with  the  evident  figns  of  acidity, . 
as  green  ftools,  gripes,  &c.  Dr.  Buchan  obl'erves,  in  his 
Domeftic  Medicine,  that  many  affert  a  prevailing  acid  to 
be  the  caufe  of  all  difeafes  in  children,  but  that  the  acidi¬ 
ty  in  their  ftomach,  See*  is  oftener  an  effect  than  a  caufe  of 
their  complaints.  It  is  not  acidity,  but  its  excefs  that  injures. 

The  redundant  acid  in  the  prime  vise  is  known  by  the 
fournefs  of  the  erudfations,  the  frequent  cardlalgia,  with 
curdling  of  the  chyle,  &c.  in  the  ftomach,  flatulence,  and 
fpafms  in  the  inteftines  ;  when  this  caufe  is  exceffive  in 
its  degree,  the  bile  is  inert,  the  belly  coftive,  and  the 
nourifhment  is  unduly  fupplied,  a  palenefs  becomes  gene¬ 
ral  in  the  fkin,  an  itching  comes  on,  and  puftules  appear 
here  and  there,  and  a  train  of  nervous  fymptoms  foon 
fucceed.  Indeed,  in  all  difeafes  peculiar  to  children, 
there  are  for  the  molt  part  the  fymptoms  of  an  excefs 
of  irritation,  the  pulfe  fometimes  beats  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  minute,  the  ftomach  is  fick, 
the  veffels  of  the  fkin  are  contradted,  and  epileptic  or 
convulfive  fymptoms  appear. 

Infants  are  frequently  fwept  off  by  this  diforder.  A- 
mong  adults,  the  weakly  and  fedentary  are  the  only  fub- 
jedts  of  it,  except  among  the  poor,  whofe  fcanty  fupplies 
reduce  them  to  this  unhappy  flate. 

The  cure  when  adults  are  the  fubjedts,  confifts  of  a 
diet  fitted  to  oppofe  this  faulty  habit ;  animal  food,  and 
vegSVibles  of  the  aromatic  alkaline  kind  :  thefe,  with  mo¬ 
derate  exercife  at  proper  intervals,  bid  fair  for  a  recovery. 
Abforbent  medicines  may  palliate  fymptoms  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  inteftines,  but  the  limat.  ferri  will  moft  con¬ 
duce  to  an  effedtual  and  abiding  cure.  Children  lhould 
be  exercifed  more,  and  fed  lefsthan  isufual;  irregularity- 
in  thefe  begets  flatus,  acidity,  &c.  Antimonial  emetics  re¬ 
peated  every  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  until  the 
more  difagreeable  fymptoms  abate,  are  highly  ufeful. 
Small  dofes  of  P.  Rliaei,  with  magnef.  alb.  fo  as  to  keep 
the  belly  foluble,  is  better  than  purging  ;  and  to  this  end 
give  fmall  dofes  frequently.  To  free  from  flatulency,  R. 
ol.  eff.  fern,  famic.  d.  gr.  i.  fac.  alb.  vel  ocul.  69. 
pp.  gr.  v — x.  m.  &  rep.  bis  vel  ter  in  die.  As  to  abfon- 
bents,  a  mixture  of  the  magnefia  a.  with  the  ocul.  69. 
or  other  calcareous  earths,  ought  generally  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  dofes  fliould  be  very  frequently  repeated  until 
fome  relief  is  obtained,  and  then  their  diftances  may  be 
increafed. 

See  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries  on  Boerhaavers  A- 
phorifms.  Medicamentorum  Formule,  Dris.  Hugh 
Smith.  Buchan’s  Domeftic  Medicine.  London  Pradtice 
of  Phyfic,  edit.  3.  Armftrong  on  Difeafes  fatal  to  In¬ 
fants.  Mofs  on 'the  Management  of  Children,  &c. 

ACIDULAL  Called alfo  Ferrates.  Mineral  watep  s 
that  contain  a  brifk  fpirit  when  unaccompanied  with  heat 
are  thus  named ;  but  if  they  are  hot  alfo,  they  are  called 
therm# . 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  their  ufe,  fee  Galen,  Cceliua 
Aurelianus,  Pliny,  & c.  who  fpeak  largely  of  their  virtues. 

Hoffman  and  many  authors  highly  extol  them,  whilft 
others  fobferve  that  a  pure  water,  on  account  of  its 
fimplicity,  fuch  as  that  from  Malvern  and  Toplits 
fp rings,  is  to  be  preferred  both  for  drinking  and  for 
bathing ;  and  that  in  want  of  thefe,  they  may  be  well 
fupplied  by  diltilled  rain,  or  any  other  that  is  foft  and 
pure.  Objectors  fay,  that  the  medicinal  qualities  in 
thefe  waters  only  quicken  their  operation  as  water,  but 
contribute  nothing  farther,  and  that  folutions  of  the  like 
materials  are  of  equal  efficacy  :  to  which  the  beft  reply 
has  been,  that  the  mineral  contents  are  often  volatile,  and 
of  parts  more  fubtile  than  thofe  of  art’s  producing;  and 
that  when  the  powers  of  nature  arc  expiring,  experience 

proves 
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proves  their  efficacy  by  their  fuccefs  as  a  laft  refource. 

In  general  their  views  are  according  to  the  qualities  of 
their  contents  ;  thefe  known,  their  ufe  is  eaflly  determin¬ 
ed.  The  chief  contents  of  mineral  waters  are  ;  I.  Acid; 
but  none  pure,  except  fixed  air.  2.  Alkalies  ;  but  none 
pure  except  the  foffil.  3.  Neutral  falts  ;  of  thefe  none 
but  the  common  and  Glauber’s  fait.  4.  Inflammable 
foffil  oil.  5.  Sulphur ;  only  in  the  ftate  of  hepar.  6. 
Metals;  none  but  iron  and  copper.  7.  Earths  ;  of  thefe 
there  are  the  calcareous,  thofe  of  alum,  and  magnefia  ; 
and  thefe  only  as  united  with  fixed  air,  the  vitriolic  acid, 
or  the  marine  acid. 

Bleeding,  or  purging,  or  both,  are  frequently  prefcrib- 
ed  before  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters  ;  but,  except  a  ple¬ 
thora  attends,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted.  As  thefe 
waters  are  defigned  to  pafs,  fo  reft  or  exercife  muft  be 
advifed  ;  reft  and  a  cool  fituation,  favour  their  diuretic 
tendency ;  exercife  and  a  warm  air  determine  them  to 
the  fkin ;  thefe  obferved  with  temperance  and  moderation 
in  the  regimen,  are  the  principal  directions  on  which  fuc¬ 
cefs  depends. 

Their  brifk  fparkling  property  is  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  fixt  air  which  they  poffefs;  and  indeed  to  this,  perhaps, 
is  owing  their  chief  ufe  as  medicine.  To  increafe  this 
property  when  defective,  or  to  communicate  it  where  it  is 
totally  wanting,  fee  Dr.  Prieftley’s  directions  for  impreg¬ 
nating  water  with  fixt  air. 

A  general  analyfis  is  made  by  placing  the  water  to  be 
examined  in  low  veflels,  where  it  may  gradually  exhale ; 
alfo  where  it  may  reft  undifturbedinclofe  but  clear  glafles. 
Having  fxrft  examined  by  the  eye,  the  tafte,  and  the  fmell, 
fill  two  low  glafles,  let  one  be  well  clofed,  and  the  other 
left  uncovered;  then,  after  fome  hours  or  days,  the  fpon- 
taneous  alterations  may  be  attended  to.  A  fcum  at  the 
top,  or  a  fediment  at  the  bottom  or  fides,  may  difcover 
what  is  fought  for ;  or,  evaporate  the  water  totally  by  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  glafs  retort,  fave  the  liquor  that  rifes  in 
order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  it  to  its  folid  con¬ 
tents  :  let  the  reflduum  be  diflblved  in  a  little  diftilled 
water,  thus  the  falts  will  be  feparated  from  the  earthy,  me¬ 
tallic,  or  other  matters,  and  their  different  qualities  found 
out  by  the  following  methods. 

The  moft  common  additions  for  difcovering  the  con¬ 
tents  of  waters  are  galls,  fyrup  of  violets,  and  the  aqua 
kali;  but  for  a  minute  inveftigation,  the  apparatus  is  more 
considerable;  for  befides  the  materials  to  be  added,  which 
are  numerous,  in  order  to  their  fuccefsful  management, 
the  operator  muft  be  furnifhed  with  fcales  and  weights, 
an  hydroftatic  balance,  different  forts  of  glafles,  cements, 
a  thermometer,  a  hand-pump,  microfcopes,  crucibles,  &c. 
But  in  the  ufe  of  the  different  means  and  methods  for 
difcovering  the  contents  of  mineral  waters,  much  prac¬ 
tice  and  attention  is  required  to  prevent  felf-deception. 
The  following  are  feme  of  the  additions  by  which  medi¬ 
cinal  and  other  contents  are  difeovered. 

Galls— When  ufed  they  fhould  be  frefh  powdered,  or  a 
frefh  infufion  of  them  in  water  fliould  be  made.  A  fmall 
quantity  of  the  powder,  or  of  the  infufion,  put  into  a 
cup  full  of  the  water  to  be  examined,  difeovers  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  iron  that  can  be  productive  of  any  fenfible  ef¬ 
fects.  If  the  water  contains  a  coarfe  oker,  the  colour 
ftruck  by  the  galls  is  very  dark ;  the  finer  iron  produces 
the  inky  purple  ;  but  the  fineft,  fuch  as  the  Pyrmont 
water,  gives  the  azure  blue. 

Syrup  of  violets — Mix  a  dram  with  a  fmall  wine-glafs 
full  of  the  water,  and  if  a  green  colour  is  produced,  there 
is  an  alkaline  fait  in  it,  or  alum;  though  Dr.  Rutty  fays, 
that  if  the  fyrup  is  new,  alum  turns  it  red.  This  green 
colour  is  alfo  obferved  when  a  folution  of  iron  is  met  with ; 
with  an  acid  it  caufes  a  red. 

Aqua  kali. — A  few  drops  let  fall  into  the  water  dif¬ 
eovers  earthy  matter,  by  precipitating  it  in  the  form  of  a 
white  cloud  ;  if  a  whitifh  cloud  rifes  to  the  top,  and  the 
water  underneath  remains  dear,  the  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  is  extremely  fmall.  This  water  precipitates  the 
contents  of  all  hard  waters ;  from  twenty  to  forty  drops 
throws  down  all  the  felenites  in  ft  i.  thereof.  If  it  meets 
with  a  folution  of  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus  or  other 
mercurial  particles,  it  difeovers  them  by  producing  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  it  ferments  with  acids. 

TinCt.  argeqti — This  tinCIure,  if  made  with  pure  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  is  die  moft  delicate  addition  for  difcovering 


fea  fait  in  water,  which  it  joins  with,  and  falls  in  a  mil¬ 
ky  cloud. 

Ammonia  preparata. — This  precipitates  the  contents  of 
hard  water ;  difeovers  quickfilver,  or  any  of  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  by  turning  the  liquor  whitifh,  and  throwing  a  part 
or  it  into  a  coagulum  ;  it  difeovers  copper  by  producing 
a  blue  colour. 


Tinct.  fulph.  yol.—  It  difeovers  lead  in  water,  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  to  a  dufky  brown  colour. 

Soap— It  readily  determines  whether  or  no  the  water  is 
hard  or  foft  by  diffolving  therein :  if  hard  the  foap  cur¬ 
dles;  but  if  foft,  an  homogenous  mixture  is  formed,  and 
with  a  little  agitation  a  froth  is  raifed. 

Acidum  nitrofum.  Nitrous  Acid. — If  it  turns  the 
water  of  a  green  colour,  it  contains  a  folution  of  cop¬ 
per. 

For  more  particular  fetisfadbion,  or  any  confideration 
relating  to  mineral  waters,  fee  Hoffman  on  the  Aciduke, 
and  Shaw’s  Improvements  on  Mineral  Waters,  in  his 
Chemical  Works.  Thefts  Inauguralis  de  Aqua  Sulphu- 

rea  Harrowgatenfi,  Edrnb.  17^0,  audbore  - - Walker, 

M.  D.  as  alfo  the  authors  he:  eafeer  mentioned  under  any 
of  the  particular  waters  treated  of. 

Acidum  Acetosum.  Acetous  Acid.  Take  two 
pounds  of  the  coarfe  powder  of  verdegris,  let  it  be  perfedb- 
ly  dried  by  a  water  bath,'  faturated  with  fait  — afterwards 
diitil  it  in  a  fand  bath,  then  diftil  the  liquor  again.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as  1.050  to 
1. 000. 

— —  EEthereum.  -\ 

- Aluminosum. 

-  Catholicon.  >  Acidum  vitriolicum. 

- Primigenium.  I 

-  SULPHUREUM.  J 

- Muriaticum.  Oiim  Spiritus  Salis  Glauberi* 

See  Marinum  sal. 

- Nitrosum.  Olim  fp.  nitri  Glauberi.  See 

Nitrum. 

- Vitriolicum.  Olim  Oleum  Vitriole.  See 

Sulphur  and  Vitriolum  viride,  and  alfo  Acida. 

- - V itrioli  vinosum.  i.  e.  JEther  vitriolicus* 

See  ESther. 

ACIES.  Steel.  See  Ferrum. 

ACINESIA,  from  «,  not ,  and  to  mow.  A  priva- 

tion  of  motion. 

ACINI.  Berries  that  hang  in  clufters  are  thus  called, 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  baccte,  berries,  which  are  Angle. 

ACINIFORMI3,  vel  Acinosa  Tunica.  The  coat 
of  the  eye,  called  uvea.  See  Uvea. 

ACINQS.  Stone  or  wild  Basil.  It  is  the  thymus 
acinos  of  Linnaeus. 

It  grows  on  chalky  hills,  and  flowers  in  June.  Its  vir¬ 
tues  refemble  thofe  of  the  calamint. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  great  wild  bafil.  See  Basili- 
CUM. 


ACINOSA  TUNICA.  See  Aciniformis. 

ACINUS.  Properly  a  grape,  but  is  applied  to  other 
fruits  or  berries  that  grow  in  clufters,  as  elder  berries, 
privet,  ivy,  &c.  Thefe  are  diftihguiffied  from  baccse, 
or  berries  that  grow  Angle,  as  thofe  of  the  laurel.  But 
acinus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftone  of  the  grape,  hence  uvee 
exacinatce ,  grapes  that  have  their  ftones  taken  out. 

The  glands  which  grow  together  in  clufters  are  called 
by  fome  acini  glanduioA. 

Acinus ,  a  name  of  the  Jlaphyloma 

ACMASTICA,  fee  Syitochus. 

ACMASTICOS,  called  alfo,  Epacmaftica  IJotonl ;  the 
name  of  a  fort  of  fever  fpoken  of  by  Adbuarius  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Fevers  from  putrefaction  are  continual  or  intermit¬ 
tent  :  of  the  former,  fome  are  called  ifotonl ,  or  acmaftici, 
which  during  the  whole  courfe  are  at  the  feme  pitch;  others 
are  called  epacmajllcl ,  thefe  proceed  and  increafe  to  their* 
time  of  folution;  a  third  fort  called  paracmajlicl ,  which 
diminifh  by  degrees  till  they  ceafe.” 

ACME,  from  a ,  not ,  and  to  he  weary ;  ax/xi j. 

The  height  of  a  disease.  That  ftate  of  a  thing  in 
which  it  is  at  its  utmoft  perfedbion.  It  is  alfo  a  term  in 
gymnaftics,  expreffing  the  higheft  pitch  of  exercife. 

ACMELLA,  called  alfo,  Ahamella ,  ahmella,  akmellay 
amelia ,  admella.  Bldens  Urtlca, — zeylanlca ,  cannabina , 
cerato-cephalus,  chryfanthemum  bldens.  A  plant  growing 
F  in 
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in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  of  which  three  fpecies  are  noted  I  through  the  limbs ;  at  length  a  giddinefs  came  on,  then  a' 
by  botanifts.  Two  are  the  verbejina  acmella  of  Linnaeus,  mill  feemed  to  collect  itlelf  before  his  eyes,  in  his  ears 
and  verbejina  lavenia  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  commended  in  was  a  humming  noife,  his  fenfes  failed,  and  falling  into 
nephritic  diforders,  but  rarely  ufed.  Raii  Hift.  a  fwoon,  his  eyes  and  teeth  were  fixed,  his  nofe  contradl- 

ACNE.  A  fmall  purple  or  hard  tubercle  on  the  face  ed,  breathing  fhort,  and  cold  fweats  were  perceived  on 
is  thus  called.  his  hands,  feet,  and  forehead.  All  thefe  fymptoms  fol- 

ACNESTI^*,  from  a,  negative,  and  xvxsiv,  to  [cratch,  lowed  in  lefs  than  two  hours  from  the  time  of  eating  the 
That  part  of  the  fpine  which  reaches  from  betwixt  the  fallad,  in  which  the  monk’s-hood  unfortunately  was  mix- 
fhoulder  blades  to  the  loins.  This  name  feems  only  ap-  ed.  In  order  to  his  relief,  as  it  was  fufpedled  that  he  had 
plicable  to  quadrupeds,  becaufe  they  cannot  reach  it  to  eaten  fome  kind  of  poifon,  his  friends  forced  down  into 
fcratch.  his  ftomach  a  quantity  of  oil  and  water,  and  afterwards 

There  is  a  herb  to  which  tjiis  name  is  given,  but  bota-  carduus  tea,  by  which  he  vomited ;  thefe  were  repeated 

nifts  feem  not  agreed  wljat  it  is.  -  fo  as  to  encourage  a  thorough  difcharge  from  the  ftomach, 

ACO.  The  name  of  a  fiih  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  intervals,  a  few  lpoonfuls  of  a  ftimulating  cor- 

fea,  called  alfo  aquo,  farachu s,  and farachinus.  dial  was  given:  and  thus  he  foon  recovered. 

ACOE,  anon.  The  fenfe  of  hearing.  Some  writers  fay,  that  the  napellus  is  not  poifonous 

ACOITUS,  an  epithet  for  honey.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  in  Sweden,  Poland,  &c.  but  it  ftiould  be  noted,  that  the 
by  this  name,  becaufe  it  hath  nofedirrtent,  which  is  called  napellus  which  is  not  poifonous,  is  the  aconitum  lycodlo- 

num  luteum  majus  of  Bauhine,  or  yellow  falutiferous 
monk’s-hood.  See  Wilmer’s  Obfervations  on  the  Poifon¬ 
ous  Vegetables  in  Great  Britain.  Storck,  de  Aconito. 
and  the  Article  Venenum. 

Aconitum.  A  fpecies  of  ranunculus. 

Aconitum  Anthora.  See  Anthora:  that  called 
Baccis  Rubris  is  a  fpecies  of  the  herb  Chriftopher. 
-Canadense.  A  fpecies  of  fun-flower. — Coeruleum 

HlRSUTUM  FLORE  CONSOLID^E  REGALIS.  C.  B.  The 
perennial  hairy  lark-fpur,  with  a  monk’s-hood  leaf.— Fo¬ 
lio  plat ani.  See  Luparia. — Hyemale. — Luteum 
minus.  See  Helleboroides. — Lycoctonum  c^erule- 
um.  Calcari  magno.  J.  B. — Lycoctonum  flore 
delphinii.  The  perennial  mountain,  hairy  lark-fpur, 
with  a  monk’s-hood  leaf. — Lycoctonum  luteum,  fee  Lu¬ 
paria—  Pardalianches,  fee  Herb  a  Paris. — Pard  a- 
lianches  MINUS,  broad-leaved  leopard’s-bane.  SeeDo- 


xoirn. 

ACON,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the  ancient  exercifes 
like  the  difcus. 

ACONE,  a  mortar,  or  rather  a  hard  ftone,  on  which 
to  levigate  ;  or,  more  generally,  a  whetstone. 

ACONION,  an  ancient  Greek  name  of  a  medicine  pre¬ 
pared  by  levigation;  probably  a  collyrium,  or  fome  form 
of  powders  for  the  eyes. 

ACONITIFOLIA.  A  name  of  the  anapodophyllon 
Canadenfe  morini,  i.  e.  podophyllum  peltatum ,  Linnaeus. 

ACONITON,  from  a,  negative,  and  *ovta,  lime  or 
plaijier .  Not  plaiftered.  This  word  is  applied  to  veflels 
not  lined  within. 

ACONITUM.  Various  derivations  are  given  by  ety- 
mologifts,  as,  ift,  axovn,  a  whetjlone ,  or  rock ,  becaufe  i 
grows  on  bare  rocks.  2dly,  a,  negative,  and  xow;,  duji, 
becaufe  it  grows  without  earth.  3dly,  axav,  axtj,  dart , 
becaufe  they  poifoned  darts  therewith.  4thly,  anovjo^at, 
to  accelerate ,  for  it  haftens  death.  It  is  alfo  called  canici- 
da ,  cynoffonum. 

Wolf’s-bane.  See  Anthora, 

Miller  takes  notice  of  nineteen  fpecies ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  called  lycodtonum,  or  wolf’s-bane,  becaufe  the 
hunters  mixed  them  with  flefh,  and  laid  it  for  the  wolves, 
which  were  poifoned  by  it.  Thefe  herbs  are  deftrudtive 
by  their  cauftic  and  fuffocating  quality,  the  animals  that 
eat  them  have  their  fwallowing  flopped,  and  ftomach  cor¬ 
roded, 

Againft  the  poifon  of  thefe  plants,  Galen  commends 
rue  taken  in  wine ;  but,  perhaps,  vinegar  would  be  more 
ufeful. 

The  monk’s-hood,  of  which  Dr.  Storck  fpeaks  fo  much 


ronicum,  romanum.  —  Ponticum.  See  Luparia.— 
Racemosum,  a  fpecies  of  the  herb  Chriftopher.  See 
alfo  Act^ea. — Ranunculoides  flore  albo  simplici, 
a  fpecies  of  ranunculus.— Salutiferum.  See  Antho¬ 
ra.-  Unifolium  luteum  bulbosum,  C.  B.  See  Hel¬ 
leboroides. — Urens  ricini  fere  foliis  flore  coeru- 
leo  magno.  See  Staphifagria. 

ACONTIAS,  a  poifonous  ferpent,  called  alfo  cenchre- 
asj  and  another,  which  is  alfo  called  Cenchrias,  which 
fee. 

ACOPA,  not  eaten  by  moths.  As  applied  to  medi¬ 
cine,  it  fignifies  againft  wearinefs,  motto/,  fignifying  lajfi- 
tudes.  At  firft  this  word  fignified  the  quality  of  the  me¬ 
dicines ,  which  was  to  relieve  the  pain,  ftiffhefs,  and  other 
ill  effedls  of  excelfive  wearinefs ;  but  afterwards  it  only 


in  its  favour,  is  the  following  fpecies,  called  aconitum  and  fignified  the  degree  of  confiftence  which  the  medicines 
napellus ;  in  Englifli,  blue  monk’s-hood,  helmet-flow-  were  of.  Thefe  medicines  were  always  external  ones.  In 
ER,  and  wolf’s-bane.  It  is  theaconitum  napellus,  or  aconi-  time  the  word  was  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  kind  of  foft  ce- 


tum  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus,  fuperne  latioribus,  linea 
exaratis,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant,  p.  538.  It  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  as  an  ornament.  It  is  fpontaneoufly  pro-  I 
duced  in  Germany,  and  fome  other  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 


rates  which  were  applied  to  tumors,  &c.  It  is  alfo 
name  of  the  marfh-trefoil. 

ACOPON,  from  a,  negative,  and  motto;,  wearinefs,  a  re¬ 
medy  againft  wearinefs  and  laflitude.  See  Diacissu. 
ACOPOS,  faid  to  be  the  ANATTPI2  of  Diofcorides, 


The  dodtor  exprefled  the  juice  of  the  frefh  herb,  and  which  Gerard  fays  is  the  bean-trefoil :  fee  alfo  Laburnum. 


made  it  into  an  extradl  by  a  gentle  evaporation,  then  for 
internal  ufe  made  the  following  powder : 

R  extract,  aconit.  gr.  ij. 

Sacchar.  alb. —  3  ij.  m.  f.  pulv.  fubtil. 

In  feveral  inftances  this  was  given  from  gr.  vj.  to  3  fs. 
three  times  a  day,  with  the  happieft  fuccefs.  Its  chief 
fenfible  eftedl  was  its  exciting  a  copious  perfpiration. 

The  cafes  in  which  Dr.  Storck  fucceeded  by  the  ufe  of 
the  above  powder,  where  an  inveterate  gonorrhoea,  pains 


ACOR.  Sourness,  acrimony,  particularly  an  acid 
acrimony  in  the  ftomach. 

ACCORDINA.  Indian  tutty. 

ACORES.  The  scald-head.  See  Achor. 

ACORI  (Rad.)  The  greater  galangal  root. 
ACORIA,  from  a,  negative,  and  xopiu,  to  fatiate.  In¬ 
satiability.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  good  appetite,  or 
digeftion. 

ACORITES  VINUM,  a  wine  made  of  the  acorus  and 


that  were  obftinate,  and  which  followed  after  agues  and  liquorice  roots,  each  eight  ounces  •,  of  wine,  fix  gallons ; 
intermittent  fevers,  tophs  and  nodes,  fcirrhous  tumors,  I  infufed  cold  for  fix  months, 
indurations  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  an  anchylofis.  See 
Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  515,  &c. 

A  perfon  who  had  eaten  a  fmall  quantity  of  monk’s- 
hood,  was  prefently  attacked  with  the  following  fymp¬ 
toms,  viz.  a  fenfation  of  tingling  heat  in  the  tongue  and 
jaws,  the  teeth  feemed  to  himfelf  as  if  they  were  loofe, 
and  the  face  as  if  it  was  fwelled.  This  tingling  fenfation 
gradually  fpread  all  over  the  body,  particularly  to  the 
extremities ;  the  knees  and  ankles  loft  their  ftrength,  and 
frequent  twitching  of  the  tendons  came  on^  foon  after  he 
perceived  a  fenfible  check  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 


ACORNA.  Theophraftus  fays  it  is  a  kind  of  thiftle, 
but  Pliny  fays  it  is  a  tree  of  the  ilex  kind. 
ACORTINUS.  A  lupine. 

ACORUS,  See  Calamus  aromaticus. - Adul- 

terinus.  See  Iris  palustris. - -  Asiatiacus. 

See  Calamus  aromaticus  asiat. - Calamus  and 

Verus.  See  Calamus  aromaticus. 

ACOS.  A  remedy. 

ACOSMIA,  Irregularity,  from  a,  negative,  and 
*0074^,  ornament.  Bald  people  are  called  acofmoi,  becaufe 
they  had  loft  their  great  ornament.  Blancard  fays  it  is  an 

ill 
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ill  ftate  of  health,  joined  with  a  lofs  of  colour  in  the  face. 

ACOUSTICA,  a.Ki vuv,  to  hear ,  medicines  againft 
deafnefs.  From  anna,  to  hear. 

ACRAI,  an  Arabic  word,  exprefling  either  fatyriajis, 
or  furor  uterinus :  meaning  the  fame  as  arfacum ,  and  ar- 
fatum . 

ACRAIPALA,  a  Greek  word  for  medicines  againft 
a  furfeit  or  drunkennefs. 

ACRAS,  or  rather  Achras.  The  wild  pear. 

ACRASIA,  Intemperance,  from  a,  negative,  andxp- 
paw/Ai ,  to  mix.  The  ancients  mixed  one  pint  of  wine  with 
four  or  five  of  water.  Afclepiades  ordered  half  wine  and 
half  water  ;  hence  wine  unmixed  was  called  acrafa,  by  a 
derivation  retained  in  Latin,  for  tempera  is  the  fame  as 
xzpxvvvpt,  to  mix.  Hence  the  word  was  applied  to  excefs, 
as  in  eating,  drinking,  venery,  &c.  By  Hippocrates,  and 
fome  others,  it  fignifies  imbecility. 

ACRATIA,  from  a,  negative,  and  xpaj^,  ftrength. 
Imbecility. 

ACRATISMA,  a  breakfast.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  the  fame  as  that  of  acrafia,  becaufe  the  wine  ufed 
on  this  occafion  was  not  mixed  with  water.  A  breakfaft 
among  the  old  Greeks  confifting  of  a  morfel  of  bread 
fteeped  in  wine.  Children  and  weakly  people  fhould  not 
omit  this  meal. 

Our  breakfafts  fhould  confift  of  the  harder  kinds  of  ali¬ 
ment,  to  promote  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva. 
ACRATOMELI.  See  Mulsum. 

ACRE,  axpu.  The  extremity  of  the  nofe. 

ACREA,  the  extremities,  i.  e.  the  legs,  arms,  nofe, 
and  ears.  Coldnefs  in  the  extremities,  which  do  not  eafi- 
iy  warm,  are  bad  prefages  in  fevers. 

ACRETON,  unmixed  wine.  Hippocrates  exprefles 
by  it,  vehement,  exceflive,  intemperate. 

ACRIDEE.  Acrid  medicines. 

Acrids  are  fubftances  of  a  penetrating  pungency  :  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fkin  they  inflame  it ;  chewed,  they  promote 
a  difcharge  of  the  faliva ;  and  fnuffed  up  tire  nofe,  they 
provoke  fneezing. 

Confidered  as  the  fubjeds  of  pharmacy,  they  may  be 
divided  into  claffes,  according  as  they  yield  their  acrimo¬ 
ny,  wffiich  they  do,  ift,  by  diftillation.  Thus  muftard, 
horfe-radiflr,  fcurvy-grafs,  &c.  give  out  their  properties. 
2dly,  By  infufion  only,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  greater  ce¬ 
landine,  pyrethrum,  & c.  3dly,  Neither  by  infufion  nor 
diftillation,  as  happens  with  the  arum,  dracunculus,  &c. 

The  general  effects  of  acrid  medicines  are  to  ftimulate 
the  folids,  and  to  diflolve  tenacious  juices.  In  leucophleg- 
matic  habits,  they  are  powerful  expectorants,  deobftru- 
ents,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues;  and  if  the  patient  is 
kept  warm,  they  are  good  diaphoretics. 

In  conftitutions  difpofed  to  inflammation,  or  where 
there  is  already  a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the  juices 
are  too  thin  and  acrid,  or  the  vifcera  not  found,  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  are  not  to  be  ufed,  for  they  aggravate  thefe  difor- 
ders. 

The  trouble  which  acrid  medicines  give  to  the  ftomach, 
is  that  on  which  their  virtue  frequently  depends. 
ACRIFOLIUM,  any  prickly-leaved  plant. 
ACRIMONIA,  Acrimony.  Sharpnefs,  eagernefs, 
tartnefs,  &c.  See  Acida. - Alkalina.  See  Alka¬ 

li. 

ACRIS.  The  top  of  a  mountain,  alfo  the  lharp  extre¬ 
mities  of  fradured  bones.  It  is  alfo  a  locuft,  i.  e.  the  in- 
fed  fo  called,  and  which  the  Indians,  and  fome  others, 
commonly  eat. 

ACRISIA.  It  is  when  a  diftemper  is  in  fo  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  a  condition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pafs  a 
right  judgment  on  it.  Blancard. 

ACR1VIOLA.  See  Nasturtium  Indicum.  Of 
ucer,fharp ,  and  viola ,  a  violet. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  five  fpecies. 

ACROBYSTIA,  from  axpog,  extreme,  and  to  cover. 
The  extremity  of  the  prepuce. 

ACROCH El Ri A,  from  a«pcp,  extreme ,  and  %eip,  ci  hand. 
A  fort  of  wreftling,  in  which  they  only  held  by  the  hands. 
Dacier  fays,  the  combatants  fqueezed  each  other’s  hands 
till  one  gave  out. 

ACROCHORDON,  from  axpo p,  extreme ,  and  %op£v\,  a 
firing.  This  i§  one  inftance,  which,  as  Galen  obferves, 
{hews  the  oddity  of  the  analogies  by  which  the  ancients 
gave  names  to  things.  This  name  they  gave  to  a  fort  of 


warts,  from  their  being  fituated  on  the  fkin.  Wifeman  calls 
them  penfile  warts,  fee  Verruca. 

Galen  in  his  Def.  Med.  fays  it  is  a  round  excrefcence 
on  the  ikin,  with  a  flender  bafe,  fo  that  the  excrefcence 
feems  to  hang  by  a  firing. 

Sometimes  they  fuddenly  difappear,  at  others  they  in* 
flame  or  fuppurate.  Celfus  obferves,  that  if  they  are  cut 
out,  they  leave  no  root,  fo  do  not  grow  again. 

ACROCHORISMUS,  from  axpo.,  extreme ,  and  uopzuu) 
to  dance.  An  exercife  of  dancing,  with  violent  motions 
of  the  legs  and  arms.  Schulzius  fays,  they  joined  head  to 
head,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  ftrove  to  pulh  one  another 
out  of  their  places. 

ACROLENION.  See  Olecranon. 

ACROMION.  See  Scapula.  From  axp&,  extreme * 
and  cupt-jp,  the  Jhouldcr. 

ACROMIUM,  from  cvepoft  extreme,  or  the  top  of,  and 
up©',  humerus,  the  top  of  the  ffioulder  blade. 

ACROMPHALION,  from  axpo(,  extreme,  or  the  tip, 
and  copyc/Mf,  navel.  The  tip  of  the  navel,  or  the  middle 
of  the  navel. 

ACRQN.  In  a  medical  fenfe,  it  is  the  belt  of  its  kind. 

In  botany,  it  is  the  top  or  flower  of  thiftles. 

ACROPATHOS,  from  axpop,  extreme,  and  wa9op,  a 
difeaje.  It  literally  fignifies  a  difeafe  at  the  height. 
Hippocrates  applies  it  to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus, 
and  to  cancers  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  thofe  that  are  inward,  except  he  means  the 
ulcerated,  and  thofe  that  are  not  broke. 

ACROPIS,  from  axpof,  extreme,  and  o-j.,  the  voice , 
when  the  voice  cannot  be  exerted.  An  inarticulation  of 
the  voice,  from  an  imperfection  in  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  once  ufed  adjedively  in  the  fpurious  works  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  but  no  where  determined  in  its  fignification  and 
orthography. 

ACROPOSTHIA,  from  axpop,  extreme,  and  mctrSn,  the 
prepuce.  That  part  of  the  prepuce  which  is  cut  off  in 
circumcifion. 

ACROPSILON,  from  axp&,  the  extremity,  and  ^tXOf, 
naked.  The  extremity  of  the  glans  when  naked. 

ACROSAPES,  from  axpot,  extreme,  and  cnyxu,  to  putrefy. 
Galen  explains  this,  as  foon  changed  in  its  fuperficies,  or 
eafy  of  digeftion. 

ACROSPELOS,  a  name  of  the  wild  oat-grass,  or 
bromus  of  Diofcorides. 

ACROTERIA.  The  extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  feet, 
ears,  and  nofe. 

ACROTERIASMUS.  The  amputation  of  an  extre¬ 
mity.  From  ax pce'jn piety  extremities,  and  this  from 
fummus. 

ACROTHYMIA.  See  Njevus. 

ACROTHYMION,  from  chip"*,  extreme,  and  hupof, 
thyme.  A  fort  of  wart  deferibed  by  Celfus  as  hard,  rough, 
with  a  narrow  bafis,  and  broad  tops;  the  top  is  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  thyme,  it  eafily  fplits  and  bleeds.  This  tumor  is 
alfo  called  thymus. 

ACMO.  Red  coral. 

ACT.  MED.  An  abbreviation  of  Thomas  Bartholini 
Ada  Medica  &  Philofophica  Hafnienfia,  vol.  i.  1673  — 

2.  ib.  vol.  ii.  1677,  & c.  vol.  v.  1680. 

ACT.  PHILOS.  &  TRANSACT.  PHILOS.  Tire 
Philofophical  Tranfadions. 

ACT.  REG.  SC.  The  Hiftories  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

ACT.  S.  R.  Ada  Societatis  Regiae,  or  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  London,  quo. 

ACTiEA.  An  herb  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  Ray 
thinks  is  the  aconitum  racemofum. 

ACTE,  ax tii  .  The  elder.  SeeSAMBUcus. 
ACTINE.  The  herb  bunias ,  or  napus. 
ACTINOBOLISMUS.  Irradiation.  It  is  applied 
to  the  fpirits,  conveying  the  inclinations  of  the  mind  to 
the  body ;  it  is  alfo  called  diradiatio. 

ACTIO,  vel  Fundiio. 

The  adions  or  fundions  of  the  body  are  divided  into 
the  vital,  natural,  and  animal. 

The  vital  fundions,  or  adions,  are  thofe  which  are  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  life,  and  without  which  there  is  no 
life,  as  the  adion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  On 
the  adion  and  readion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  on  each 
other,  depend  the  vital  fundions.  The  pulfe  and  re- 
fpiration  are  the  external  figns  of  life.  Vital  difeafes  are 
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all  thofe  which  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venal  blood  into 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  arterial 
blood  from  the  lame. 

The  natural  functions  are  thofe  which  are  inftrumental 
in  repairing  the  feveral  lofies  which  the  body  fuftains  ;  for 
life  is  deftrudbive  of  itfelf,  its  very  ofiices  occafioning  a 
perpetual  wafte.  The  manducation  of  food,  the  deglutition 
and  digellion  thereof,  alfo  the  feparation  and  diftribution 
of  the  chyle  and  excrementitious  parts,  &c.  are  under  the 
head  of  natural  functions,  as  by  thefe  our  aliment  is  con¬ 
verted  into  our  nature.  They  are  neceffary  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  bodies. 

The  animal  functions  are  thofe  which  we  perform  at 
will,  as  mufcular  motion,  and  all  the  voluntary  abbions  of 
the  body;  they  are  thofe  which  conftitute  the  fenfes  of 
touch,  tafte,  fmell,  fight,  hearing,  perception,  reafoning, 
imagination,  memory,  judgment,  affedbions  of  the  mind. 
Without  any,  or  all  of  them,  a  man  may  live,  but  not  fo 
comfortable  as  with  them. 

The  actions  peculiar  to  the  fexes  are,  of  the  organs  of 
generation  of  either  fex. 

Private  actions  are  fuch  as  regard  particular  parts. 

Public  actions  are  thole  which  are  performed  for  the 
fake  of  the  whole  body ;  fuch  is  the  abbion  of  the  fto- 
mach  in  digefting  the  aliment,  & c.  Thefe  are  all  called 
functions. 

But  each  part  hath  an  abbion  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thus 
the  office  performed  by  the  mufcles,  veflels,  glands,  and 
vifcera,  are  called  their  refpebbive  actions.  See  profelfor 
Whytt’f  Treatife  on  Vital  Motions. 

ACTON,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a  well  that 
affords  a  purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pungency 
of  its  fait.  This  water  is  whitifh,  to  the  tafte  it  is  fweet- 
iih,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  bitter  which  is  in  the  Ep- 
fom  water.  The  fait  of  this  water  is  not  quite  fo  foft  as 
that  of  the  Epforn,  and  is  more  calcareous  than  it,  being 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  fait  of  lime  :  for  a  quantity  of 
the  Ailon  water  being  boiled  high,  on  being  mixed  with 
a  folutionof  fublimatein  pure  water,  threw  down  a  yel¬ 
low  fediment.  The  fait  of  the  Alton  water  iss  more  ni¬ 
trous  than  that  of  Epforn  ;  it  ftrikes  a  deep  red,  or  purple, 
with  the  tindh  of  logwood  in  brandy,  as  is  ufual  with 
nitrous  falts ;  it  does  not  precipitate  lilver  out  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  as  common  fait  does.  foj.  ft  of  this  water  yields 
48  grains  of  fait.  See  Allen’s  Hiftory  of  Purging  Waters. 

Dr.  Rutty  got  340  grains,  or  five  drams  two  fcruples  of  , 
fediment  by  evaporation  from  one  gallon :  of  this  five 
drams  and  21  grains  were  vitriolated  magnefia,  or  vitri- 
olated  abforbent  earth,  called  formerly  nitrum  calcarium  ; 
which  took  forty-eight  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to 
dilfolveit;  and  19  grains  of  earth  which  did  not  calcine; 
to  lime,  but  diffolved  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  This  is 
efteerqed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  purging  waters  near  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pints  in  a  morning. 
Monro’s  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry. 

ACTUALIS,  Actual.  This  word  is  applied  to  any 
thing  endued  with  a  property,  faculty,  or  virtue,  which1 
abbs  by  an  immediate  power  inherent  in  it :  it  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  potential ;  thus,  a  red-hot  iron  or  fire  is  called 
an  aiiual  cautery,  in  contradiftindlion  from  cauteries,  or 
cauftics,  that  have  the  power  of  producing  the  fame  effebb 
upon  the  animal  folids  as  abbual  fire  ;  thefe  laft  are  called 
potential  cauteries.  Boiling  water  is  adlually  hot ; 
brandy,  producing  heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot, 
though  of  itfelf  cold.  Hence  adtu  and  abbus. 

This  is  the  medicinal  fenfe  of  the  word ;  in  logic  and 
metaphyfics  it  is  ufed  otherwife. 

ACTUATIO,  Actuation.  That  change  wrought  on 
a  medicine,  or  any  thing  elfe  taken  into  the  body,  by  the 
vital  heat,  which  is  neceffary  to  make  it  adl,  and  have 
its  effebb. 

ACUITIO,  ffiarpening  an  acid  medicine  by  adding 
more  acid,  or  the  increafing  the  force  of  a  medicine  by 
adding  fomething  of  the  fame  fort. 

ACULEI,  die  prickles  aud  thorns  on  vegetables. 

ACULON,  or  Aculos,  the  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex, 
or  fcarlet  oak. 

ACUMEN,  A  sharp  point.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  anatomy  by  Daventer,  in  his  Ars  Obftetricandi ;  he 
calls  the  protuberances  of  the  offa  innom.  on  which  we 
fit,  the  ojj'a  fedentaria,  which  he  fays  are  the  acumina  of 
the  offa  pubis;  and  he  calls  the  os  coccygis  the  acumen 
ojjis  facri,  the  pointed  part  of  the  facrum. 
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ACUPUNCTURA,  Acupuncture.  Bleeding  per¬ 
formed  by  making  many  fmall  punbbures.  This  method  is 
prabbifed  in  Siam,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  nations,  on 
all  parts  of  the  body.  In  fome  parts  of  America  this 
pradbice  is  alfo  in  ufe,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in 
Dampier’s  Voyages. 

ACUREB.  Lead. 

ACURON,  a  name  of  the  alifna. 

ACUS,  a  needle.  This  inlbrument  is  neceffary  in 
confining  the  lips  of  wounds,  taking  up  and  tying  blood- 
veffels,  &c.  They  are  of  various  forms,  according  to 
the  ufe  they  are  defigned  for :  it  is  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance  that  they  flrould  be  fharp,  and  of  good  metal 
that  is  well  tempered.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  Like- 
wiie  the  name  of  a  fifli  called  the  tobacco  pipe-fiffi ;  is 
found  in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  There  is  another  filh  that 
bears  this  name.  And  it  alfo  fignifies  chaff. 

ACUS  PASTORIS,  a  name  of  the  fcandix,  i.  e.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  needle,  or  Venus’s  comb. - For  that  called 

Molchata.  See  Geranium  Moschatum. 

ACUSTICUS,  belonging  to  hearing.  It  is  applied  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  to  medicines  or  inftruments  ufed 
to  affift,  preferve,  or  recover  hearing. 

ACUSTO.  Nitre. 

ACUTENACULUM.  Heifter  calls  the  portaiguille 
by  this  name ;  it  is  a  handle  for  a  needle,  to  make  it  pe¬ 
netrate  eafily  when  hitching  a  wound.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
i.  16. 

ACUTUS  MORBUS.  Acute  difeafe,  from  acuo,  to 

quicken  or  Jharpen. 

An  acute  difeafe  moves  quickly  to  its  end,  and  is  at- 
I  tended  with  danger.  There  are  difeafes  without  danger, 
that  are  of  a  ftiort  duration,  fo  are  diftinbb  from  the  acute, 
as  an  ephemeris,  See.  An  acute  dijeafe  is  the  oppofite  to 
the  chronic,  which  are  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  not  fo 
generally  dangerous.  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  1. 

ACYlSIS.  In  Vogel’s  Nofqlogy  it  is  a  defebb  of  con¬ 
ception,  or  barrennefs  in  women. 

ACYRUS.  German  leopards  bane.  SeeDoRo- 
nicum  German. 

ADAL.  According  to  Paracelfus  it  is  the  part  of 
plants  in  which  the  medicinal  virtue  confifts,  or  the  pure 
and  aebive  parts  feparated  from  the  impure  and  inert. 

ADAMITA.  Stones  in  the  bladder  are  called  adamita. 

ADAMUS,  Adam.  The  Philosopher’s  stone. 

ADANSONIA.  See  Baobab. 

ADARCES,  a  faltiih  concretion  found  about  the  reeds 
and  grafs  in  marlhy  grounds  in  Galatia;  it  is  alfo  called 
calomochanus.  It  is  lax  and  porous,  like  baftard-fponge. 
It  is  ufed  to  clear  the  lkin  with  in  leprofies,  tetters,  freckles, 
&c.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of  this  production  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfcrdffiire. 

ADARNECH.  Orpiment.  See  Auripigmen- 
tum. 

ADARIGES.  See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ADARTICULATIO.  See  Arthrodia,  alfo  Pro- 
sarthrosis. 

ADCORPORATIO,  Adcorporation,  or  clinging 
together  in  one  body. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  or  Adephagia,  from  aPnv,  abun¬ 
dantly ,  and  pxynv,  to  eat,  insatiability,  a  voracious 
appetite.  It  is  the  Bulimia  Helluonum.  SeeBouLiMUs. 

ADDIT AMENTUM,  the  fame  as  cpiphyfis.  The 
large  epiphyfis  of  the  ulna  is  called  additamentum  necatum. 

ADDIT  AMENTUM  COLLI,  a  name  of  the  appendi - 
cula. 

ADDUCENS,  vide  Rectus  internus  oculi. 

ADDUCENS  HUMERI.  See  Pectoralis  major. 

ADDUCTOR,  a  leader  to,  from  adducere ,  to  move 

or  bring  towards.  A  name  of  feveral  mufcles. - ad 

minimum  digitum.  It  rifes  from  the  unciform  procefs 
of  the  carpus  towards  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  infide  of  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. - Auris.  It  is  a  com¬ 

mon  mufcle,  being  apart  which  Sp.gelius  calls quadratus 
buccas  detrahens ,  from  its  infection  is  a  fiefhy  fibrous 

elongation  implanted  into  the  root  of  theear. - Digiti 

minimi  pedis,  called  alfo  tranfverfalis  pedis  placentini. 

It  rifes  from  the  fourth  metatarlal  bonC,  and  going  over 
the  knobs  of  the  toes,  runs  to  the  external  fefamoid  bone. 
Douglas  fays  it  brings  the  third  and  fourth  leffer  toes 

nearer  the  other  two,  and  the  great  one. - Femoris 

primus  vel  longus.  It  arjfes  from  the  os  pubis,  next 
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the  peCtinaeus,  above  the  gracilis ;  which  turning  into 
a  compact  flefliy  belly,  it  begins  to  be  inferted  tendinous 
about  the  middle  of  the  linea  afpera,  being  continued 
down  upon  the  fame,  five  or  fix  inches,  fending  out  a 
tendon  which  joins  in  with  that  of  the  fourth  head.— — * 
Femoris  secundus  vel  brevis.  It  arifes  from  the  os 
pubis,  immediately  under  the  gracilis,  by  a  broad  tendi¬ 
nous,  but  chiefly  flefhy  beginning,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  linea  afpera,  from  a  little  below  the  leffer  trochanter, 

to  thefirft  infertion  of  the  lafh  defcribed  mufcle. - Fe- 

moris  tertius,  vel  magnus.  It  arifes  lower  down 
than  the  former,  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  os  pubis  & 
ifchium;  and  running  obliquely  towards  the  trochanter 
minor,  is  inferted  near  the  glutseus  maximus.  This  and 
the  next  mufcle,  are  defcribed  as  one  mufcle,  by  Albinus 
and  Window,  under  the  names  of  Addudor  magnus  fc- 
morisf  and  le  troifieme  mufcle  da  triceps.  ■■  FEMoris 
quartus.  It  arifes  from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifchium  •, 
and  the  adjoining  interior  part  of  that  bone,  by  a  tendi¬ 
nous  or  flefhy  origin.  It  is  inferted  by  a  found  and  a 
long  tendon  into  the  upper  and  rough  part  of  the  inner 
and  lower  appendix  of  the  os  femoris,  being  affixed  to 
that  bone  a  little  above  the  condyle,  as  alfo  to  fome  part 
of  the  linea  afpera.  The  above  four  mufcles  are  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  & c.  as  one,  and  under  the  name  of  Tri¬ 
ceps,  which  fee.  Their  ufe  is  to  adduce,  or  move  the 
thigh  inwards,  according  to  their  different  directions. 

Douglas. - Oculi,  alfo  called  reflus  intcrnus.  It  rifes 

tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the 
fphenoid  bone  that  tranfmits  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the  tunica  fclerotica,  where  it 
refpeCts  the  great  canthus.  It  brings  the  eye  towards 
the  nofe.  Some  call  it  bibitorius ,  as  it  directs  the  eye 

toward  the  glafs  in  drinking. - Pollicis  MANUS  ad 

INdicem.  Riolan  calls  it  antithenar.  It  rifes  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  joins 
with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  flexor  fecundi  internodii 
pollicis,  and  is  inferted  with  it  into  tire  fefamoid  bone. 

See  Abductor  Indicis. - Pollicis  pedis.  It  rifes 

by  a  long  thin  difgregated  tendon  from  the  os  calcis,  under 
the  tendinous  part  of  the  mafia  carnea,  from  the  os  cu- 
boides,  the  os  cuneiforme  medium,  and  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  fecond  toe*,  itisfoon 
dilated  into  a  pretty  large  belly,  and  is  inferted  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  os  fefamoides  of  the  great  t(5e.  Douglas  fays  it 
brings  the  great  toe  near  its  next. 

ADEC,  four  milk,  butter-milk. 

ADECTOS,  from  a  negative,  and  J'cexva,  to  bite ,  an 
epithet  given  to  medicines  that  relieve  from  the  biting 
fenfe  of  pain,  by  removing  the  uneafinefs  caufed  by  ftimu- 
lants. 

ADENDENTES,  phagedaenic  or  eating.  It  is  applied 
to  ulcers. 

ADELPHIA,  a  relation;  fo  Hippocrates  calls  diftem- 
pers  that  refemble  each  other. 

ADELPHIXIS,  the  analogy,  relation,  or  fimilitude  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  communication,  confent, 
or  fympathy  of  a  part  with  another. 

ADEMONIA,  of  «  negative,  and  Pai/juiv,  a  genius  or 
divinity ,  or  fortune.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  for  un¬ 
eafinefs,  reftleffnefs,  or  anxiety  felt  in  acute  difeafes, 
and  fome  hyfteric  fits. 

ADEN,  a  gland.  See  Glandula.  Sometimes  it 
fignifies  the  fame  as  bubo.  Blancard. 

ADENES  CANADENSIS.  See  BattatAS  Cana¬ 
densis. 

ADENOIDES,  from  a/V,  a  gland,  and  a  form. 

Glandiform,  or  like  a  gland.  This  word  alfo  is  ufed  for 
the  proftatae,  which  fee. 

ADENOSUS  ABSCESSUS,  a  hard  crude  tubercle, 
refembling  ai  gland,  difficult  to  be  refolved. 
ADEPHAGIA.  See  Addephagia. 

AD  EPS,  fat,  called  alfo  pinguedo^  pinguis,axungia ,  buty- 
rum ,  8cc.  Fat  is  an  animal  oil,  contained  in  that  part  of  the 
cellular  membrane  called  menlbrana  adipofa.  In  the  young 
foetus  is  fcarce  any  fat,  the  omentum  feerrts  only  to  con¬ 
tain  a  jelly,  but  in  the  older  foetus  fat  begins  to  appear. 
When  the  child  is  born,  and  during  a  few  years  after,  it 
hath  much  fat  immediately  beneath  the  {kin ;  in  men 
the  fat  is  molt  abundantly  fpread  on  the  glutei  mufcles. 

How  it  is  feparated  from  the  blood,  is  not  certainly 
known.  There  is  alfo  a  fatty  fubltance,  got  from  the 
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milk  of  animals,  by  agitating  the  oleaginous  part  of  the 
milk  feparated  by  Handing,  in  an  inllrument  called  a 
churn.  This  goes  by  the  name  of  butter,  and  is  ufed  for 
culinary  purpofes  chiefly. 

Fat  is  compofed  of  a  little  earth,  elementary  fire,  acid 
fait,  volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  water.  In  human  fat  and 
the  fuet  of  hearts  that  chew  the  cud,  water  is  contained  in 
a  fmall  quantity,  an  inflammable  oil  in  a  large  portion, 
and  an  auftere  empyreumatic  liquor  that  is  acid;  Mac- 
quer,  in  his  Chemiftry,  denies  that  it  contains  any  alka¬ 
line  fait.  It  is  more  fluid  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies, 
and  its  fluidity  is  hindered  by  the  cells  which  contain  it ; 
indolence  renders  it  lefs  fluid,  whence  by  inactivity  it  is 
accumulated. 

Fat  differs  from  fuet  principally  in  the  great  quantity 
of  water  it  contains,  which  being  flowly  evaporated,  is 
converted  into  a  febaceous  fubftance.  In  the  human  body 
it  fometimes  concretes  into  a  hardiffi  fubftance,  forming 
tumors  of  the  fteatomatous  kind. 

In  profufe  fweating  the  fat  is  melted  dowm,  andpaffes 
oft  through  the  pores,  and  thus  the  perfon  is  much  weak¬ 
ened.  The  human  fat  does  not  become  fluid  wffien  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer  rifes  to  the  ninetieth  degree ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  putrify,  it  eafily,  and  with  a  fmall  de-  « 
gree  of  warmth,  runs  into  oil. 

In  cetaceous  fifties,  the  fat  is  thin  as  oil;  in  animals  that 
live  on  herbage  only,  the  fat  is  harder,  and  yet  harder  in 
thofe  that  chew  the  cud. 

The  Arabians  ufed  a  great  variety  of  fats  in  medicine; 
but  to  relax  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  to 
flop  perfpiration,  are  all  the  chief  virtues  that  experience 
manifefts  in  them.  In  the  prefent  practice,  three  kinds 
only  are  met  with,  and  thefe  only  on  account  of  their 
different  confiftence ;  they  are  the  fat  of  vipers,  hogs- 
lard,  and  mutton-fuet.  Their  ufe  is  wholly  external.  As 
to  vipers  fat,  it  is  Well  fupplied  by  the  oil  of  olives ;  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  animal  fats;  and  infipid,  flavour- 
lefs,  vegetable  oils,  of  fimilar  confiftence,  differ  in  their 
effects  uffien  ufed  externally ;  in  other  inftances  too, 
there  feems  to  be  a  greater  fimilarity  of  nature  betwixt 
animal  and  vegetable  fats,  or  infipid  oils,  than  in  any  otheif 
fimilar  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  fuch  as  gums  and 
animal  jellies :  animal  fats,  in  their  refolution  by  fire; 
yield  neither  the  peculiar  ftench,  nor  much,  if  any,  o£ 
the  volatile  alkaline  fait,  which  fubftances  completely  ani- 
malized  afford. 

Animal  fats  are  not  foluble  in  fpt.  vin.  R.  nor  in  water; 
When  feented  with  effential  oils,  the  oils  may  be  totally 
extracted  by  digeftion  in  fp.  vini  R.  And  by  the  fame 
means  alfo,  in  a  leffer  degree  by  water.  Fats  may  thus 
be  freed  from  their  ill-fmell ;  and  thofe  that  are  become 
very  rancid,  may  be  made  very  fweet. 

Animal  fats  preferve  fteel  from  ruft  better  than  veget¬ 
able  ones  :  mutton  fuet  prevents  brafs  from  growing  ill- 
coloured,  longer  than  any  other  fat ;  and  if  a  little  cam¬ 
phor  and  white  lead  is  added,  thefe  eilds  are  ftill  better 
anfwered. 

Adipis  SuiLLiE  Sevique  Ovilli  Pr^eparatio. 

The  preparation  of  Hogs  lard  and  Mutton  fuet  . 

Gut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  with  a  flow  fire, 
then  feparate  them  from  the  membranes  by  {training; 
Ph.  Bond.  1788. 

The  fat  of  vipers  being  feparated  from  their  inteftines* 
may  be  melted  before  a  gentle  fife,  and  run  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  in  the  chapter  on  the  cellular 
membrane. 

ADEPTA  PHILOSOPHIA.  Adept  philosophy.  It 
is  that  philofophy,  whofe  end  is  the  tranfmutation  of  me¬ 
tals,  and  an  univerfal  remedy.  The  profeffors  of  this 
philofophy  are  called  adepti,  adepts.  Paracelfus  calls 
that,  medicina  adepta ,  which  treats  of  the  difeafes  that 
are  contracted  by  celeftial  operations,  or  communicated 
from  heaven; 

ADHATODA.  TheMALABAR  nut.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  viz.  the  adhatoda  Zeylanenfium ;  or,  common 
Malabar  nut ;  and  the  adhatoda  Indica,  the  willow¬ 
leaved  Malabar  nut,  commonly  called  the  fap-tree.  Thefe 
are  of  the  genus  called  by  Linnaeus  juficia. 

The  virtue  aferibed  to  it,  is  to  expel  the  dead  foetus ; 
that  being  the  meaning  of  adhatoda  in  the  Zeylanic  lanv 
guage;  Miller’s  DiCt. 
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ADHESIO.  Adhesion.  I  R  Deco£l.  capil.  Veneris  Canadenfe,  ft  vj.  mel  Britan. 

For  the  moll  part,  if  any  of  thofe  parts  in  the  thorax  or  I  3  xviii.  fac.  alb.  opt.  ft  vii  fs.  m.  Sc  fub  finem  codl.  adde 
belly  lie  in  contadl,  and  inflame,  they  grow  together.  I  aq.  flor.  aurant.  3  hi* 

The  lungs  very  frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura.  j  Thefe  fyrups  allay  tickling  coughs  from  defluxions  of 

On  this  fubjedl  fee  Dr.  Flemyng’s  treatil'e  on  adhtefions,  thin  rheum,  and  afliit  the  expectoration  of  phlegm, 
or  accretions  of  the  lungs ;  or  an  abllradl  from  it  in  the  As  the  virtues  of  thefe  herbs  are  contained  in  their  mu- 
Med.  Muf.  vol.  L  I  cilage,  they  lofe  nothing  by  drying.  The  flavour  of  the 

ADIACHYTOS,  from  a. negative,  and  to  dif-  Canada  fpecies  may  fuft'er  by  the  boiling;  but,  as  a  pec- 

fufe,  fcatter ,  or  be  profufe.  Decent  in  point  of  drefs.  I  toral,  that  lofsis  of  no  confequence. 

Hippocrates  thinks  the  drefs  of  a  fop  derogatory  from  j  ADIANTHUM  ALBUM  FILICIS  FOLIO.  A  fpe- 
the  phyfician  :  he  fays,  that  many  in  his  day  hid  their  ig-  cies  of  fern.  _ 

norance  under  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  ftrove  to  get  the  ADIAPNEUSTIA,  from  a  negative,  and  Pioizviu,  to 
good  liking  of  the  people  by  their  appearance  at  the  pub-  \perfpire,  or  a,  neg.  Pi  a,  per ,  and  isvtu,  to  breathe.  De- 
lic  games.  j  fedtive  perfpiration  from  denfe  pores,  or  fupprefl'ed  per- 

ADIANTHUM,  ADIANTUM.  Maiden-hair.  J  fpiration. 

Alfo  called  polytrichon  and  polytrichum,  from  zrohu;,  much,  I  ADIAPTOTOS,  from  a,  negative,  and  Piacendju,  to 

Jlumble ,  or  Jlide.  The  word  fignifies  firm ;  but  in  me¬ 
dicine  it  is  the  name  of  a  remedy  againft  the  colic,  made 
of  Itone-parfley,  henbane-feed,  white  pepper,  See.  made 


and  hair ;  exprelfiveof  a  capillary  herb. 

Maiden-hair  is  an  evergreen  low  plant,  with  flender, 
fmooth,  Ihining,  blackifh  ltalks,  without  any  manifeft 


flower :  the  feeds  ai-e  a  fine  dull,  lying  in  roundifh  {peeks  I  into  an  eleCtary. 


about  the  edges  of  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  curl 
over  and  cover  them. 

Five  fpecies  are  noticed  by  botanifts. 

1.  Adianthum  verum;  called  alfo  capi/lus  Veneris ; 
adianthum  foliis  coriandri ;  adianthum  vulg.  It  is  the 
adianthum  capillis  Veneris.  Lin. 

The  true  maiden-hair. 

It  is  about  fix  inches  high,  with  feveral  pinnae  of  little 
roundifh  finuated  or  nearly  triangular  leaves,  toward  the  I  the  phrenic  arteries, 
tops  of  the  {talks  :  it  confiftsof  a  fingle  Item,  and  is  not  I  covers  the  kidnies. 
branched  out  as  that  which  is  commonly  fold  in  London 
for  it.  It  is  found  in  Cornwal,  and  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Wales;  but  is  moft  plentiful  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  as  in  France,  Italy,  &c. 

2.  Adianthum  Canadenfe ;  alfo  called  adiant.  fruticofum 
Braziiianum,  avenqua ;  adiant.  Americanum,  &  capil. 

Veneris  Canad.  It  is  the  adiantum  pedatum  Lin. 

American,  or  Canada  maiden-hair. 

It  refembles  the  true,  but  hath  fpreading  branches.  It 
is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  crnr  gardens, 
and  is  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  agreeable  of  all  the  forts. 


3.  Adianthum  nigrum  ;  called  onopteris  maf.  adiant. 
foliis  longioribus,  filicula ,  calliphillum ,  callitrichum ,  tri- 
chomanes,  and  polytrichum.  According  to  Linnaeus  it  is 


ADIARRHOEA,  from  a,  negative,  and  Pia’pptu,  per - 
fluo ,  to  flow  out ,  or  through.  It  fignifies  a  total  fuppref- 
of  all  the  necefi'ary  evacuations. 

ADIBAT.  Mercury. 

ADICE,  odh i«h,  a  nettle. 

ADIPIS  SUILLiE  PRHtPARATIO,  OLIM  AX¬ 
UNGE®  PORCINE  CURATIO.  See  Adeps. 
ADIPOS2E  ARTERLZE.  They  are  branches  from 
which  are  fpread'011  the  fat  that 
See  Capsulares  arteri^e  & 
Spermatica  arteria. 

ADIPOSA  vel  CELLULOSA  MEMBRANA.  The 
cellular  membrane  is  fo  called, where  it  contains  a  white 
granulated  matter,  capable  only  of  being  fufed  by  heat. 
Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  it  is  a  compofition  of  ductile  mem¬ 
branes  for  the  lodgment  of  oil,  conne£ted  by  a  fort  of  net¬ 
work.  Itcompofes  the  greateft  bulk  of  the  body,  and  is 
called  adipous,  where  there  is  fat ;  and  reticula,  where 
there  is  none.  The  Doctor  farther  obferves,  that  it  is 
compofed  of  two  kind  of  cells,  viz.  the  reticular,  which 
communicate  with  each  other ;  and  the  adipous,  which 
are  diftindt  from  the  other,  and  do  not  communicate, 
but  are  refervoirs  of  the  animal  oil :  what  convinces  us  of 
this  diftin&ion  is,  that,  in  die  anafara,  the  water  goes 


the  afplenium  trichomanes ,  or  afplcnium  frondibus  pin-  I  downward  whilil  we  are  in  an  erect  pofture,  but  the  oil 
tiatis,  pinnis  fubrotundis  crenatis.  Common  maiden-  |  does  not. 

The  adipofe  membrane  does  not  convey  the  venereal  virus, 
as  is  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave. 

ADIPOSyE  VENAL  Thefe  fpring  from  the  emul- 
gents,  and  go  to  the  pinguious  covering  of  the  kidnies. 

ADIPOSI  DUCTUS.  The  bags  or  duCts  containing 
the  fat. 

ADIPSATHEON.  The  name  of  a  thorny  {hrub  in 
the  iiland  of  Rhodes. 

ADIPSIA.  Want  of  thirst.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this 
as  a  genus  of  difeafes,  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfo- 
rexise.  But  he  thinks  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  fymp- 
tomatic. 

ADIPSON,  APi^oy,  from  a,  negative,  and  Pi^Xj 


HAIR. 

Common,  or  English  black  maiden-hair. 

It  is  a  fmall  plant  without  {talks  ;  the  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  compofed  of  little  roundiflr  dark-green  fegments, 
fet  in  pairs  along  a  fhining  black  rib  ;  the  feeds  are  a 
fine  dull,  lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  onlhady  grounds,  old  walls,  and  rocks. 

It  hath  a  mucilaginous  and  roughifh  tafte,  but  little  or 
no  flavour. 

4.  Adiant.  album  ;  called  alfo  ruta  muraria ;  falvia  vi¬ 
ta  ;  paronychia ;  filicula  petraa  ruta  facie ;  muraria  fern- 
per  virens  vulgaris ;  and  adiant.  montanum.  It  is  the 
afplenium  ruta  muraria  Lin. 

White  maiden-hair,  wall  rue,  rue  maiden-hair  and  I  thirfl. 
tentwort.  I  Hippocrates  applies  dais  word  to  oxymel ;  and  obferves. 

It  is  a  native  of  hot  countries,  and  pofieflesfome  degree  I  that  the  ptiflana,  by  its  glutinoufnefs,  is  adipfon ,  i.  e, 


of  the  virtues  of  the  above  fpecies. 

5.  Adiant.  aureum ;  alfo  called  polytrichum  aureum  ; 
mufeus  capillaceus  major ;  aureus  c  apt  llaris  medius ,  Sec. 
It  is  the  polytrichum  commune  Lin. 

Golden  maiden-hair,  or  goldilocks. 


preventer  or  curer  of  thirft. 

Medicines  were  thus  named  that  allayed  thirft,  if  ufed 
for  that  end ;  and  may  be  applied  to  fuch  as  do  not  pro¬ 
voke  thirft. 

Some  cold  tilings  by  not  exhaling  the  moifture,  and 


The  three  firft  fpecies  only  are  in  general  ufe  with  us  ;  fome  hot  ones  by  foliciting  the  faliva,  are  of  this  fort. 

P  fll  1  A  mvkl  t  on  fb  /-»  nloAA  f  nw,  .-.11  *  T'l-.  /.A.  u  t I  ^T'L  -  O 1_  1 1  „  J  _ ! 1  _  .1  •  . 


the  third  fupplies  the  place  of  them  all.’  Thefe  plants, 
as  do  all  of  the  capillary  tribe,  abound  with  a  neutral 
faponaceous  quality,  approaching  to  nitre:  they  give 
out,  with  their  mucilage,  all  their  virtue  to  boiling 
water. 

The  belt  preparation  is  a  ftrong  infufion  made  with 
boiling  water,  and  fweetened  with  liquorice  root.  To  be 
drank  freely. 

1  he  French  make  a  fyrup  of  the  true  fort,  and  flavour 
it  with  orange-flower  water.  The  Canadians  make  a  fyrup 
of  theirs,  in  which  they  ufe  maple  fugar. 

Our  confe£tioners  prepax'e  a  fyrup  as  follows,  which 
they  fell  by  the  name  of  fyrup  of  capillaire. 


The  Greeks  called  liquorice-juice  by  this  name.  See 
Glycyrrhiza. 

ADIPSOS.  The  Egyptian  palm-tree  is  thus  named  by 
the  Greeks.  Its  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe  is  called  myroba- 
lans.  Theophraftus  calls  this  tree  /3aXai/@-,  i.  e.  maflt 
from  its  fruit ;  but  it  is  called  adipfon,  becaufe  its  fruit, 
before  it  is  ripe,  quenches  thirft. 

Adipfos  is  a  name  of  liquorice ;  and  of  a  catapotium, 
or  pill,  compofed  by  Afclepiades,  which  is  made  of  the 
feeds  of  cucumbers,  purflane,  Sec. 

ADIRIGE,  i.  e.  Ammoniacum,  moft  probably  the  fait. 

ADJUTORIUM.  The  humerus ;  alfo  an  external 
medicine  ufed  to  aflift  internal  ones. 

ADJU- 
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ADJUVANTIA.  See  Juvantia. 

ADMELLA.  See  Acmella. 

ADMIRABILIS.  An  hyperbolical  epithet  to  particu¬ 
lar  preparations :  it  was  generally  applied  to  factitious 
medical  {tones. 

ADNASCENT,  of  Adnafcor.  To  grow  to,  or  clofe 
upon. 

ADNATA,  AGNATA,  from  adnafcor ,  to  grow  to. 
.  The  outer  coat  of  the  eye;  called  alfo  circumcalualis , 
circumoffalis,  albuginea ,  conjunctiva,  epipcphycos.  It  is 
that  which  makes  the  white  of  the  eye.  This  is  formed 
by  the  tendinous  expanfions  of  its  mufcles ;  or  rather  owes 
its  whitenefs  to  their  lying  under  it,  and  is  not  numbered 
among  its  proper  coats.  It  is  extremely  fenfible,  and 
abounds  with  blood-vcffels,  which  are  very  vifible  in  in¬ 
flammations.  It  covers  fo  much  of  the  eye  as  is  called 
the  white ;  and  being  reflected  all  round,  it  lines  the 
two  eye-lids,  and  thus  hinders  any  thing  from  falling  into 
the  orbit.  Where  it  covers  the  eye-lids,  it  is  vafcular  and 
papillous.  In  palling  over  the  orbit,  it  does  not  end  at 
the  cornea,  but  becomes  tranfparent  there,  and  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  textures  in  different  parts  where  it  is  fpread.  The 
fclerotica  appears  under  it. 

When  a  foreign  body  gets  between  the  eye  and  the  eye¬ 
lid,  it  is  hooked  in  the  villi :  the  bell  way  to  extricate  it 
is,  to  invert  the  eye-lid,  and  to  introduce  a  probe  armed 
with  lint  and  dipped  in  oil,  which  will  extract  it. 

The  inverted  eye-lid  proceeds  from  this  coat.  Though 
it  is  exaClly  commenfurate  to  the  orbit  in  health,  yet  in 
morbid  habits,  when  it  is  inflamed,  it  is  thickened  and 
puffed  out.  If  it  does  not  yield  to  general  remedies,  as 
bleeding,  purging,  &c.  fcarify  it,  and  if  this  alfo  fails, 
cut  off  the  redundant  part. 

ADNATA,  lignifies  fuch  parts  of  animal  or  vege- 
able  bodies  as  are  infeparable,  as  the  hair,  wool,  fruits, 
horns  ;  or  elfe  accidental,  as  fungus,  mifleto,  and  ex- 
crefcences. 

ADNATA,  ADNASCENTIA,  are  thofe  off-fets 
which,  by  a  new  germination  under  the  earth,  proceed 
from  the  lily,  hyacinth,  &c. 

ADOLESCENS,  the  iron  bars  that  fupport  the  fire 
in  a  grate  or  furnace. 

Paracelfus  would  make  a  man  without  a  woman,  and 
digelled  femen  mafculinum  in  a  glafs  placed  in  a  dung¬ 
hill,  and  produced  fomething  like  a  man,  according  to 
the  affertion  of  fome  of  his  difciples ;  this  was  called 
homunculus  Paracelfi ,  but  would  be  as  properly  named 
adolefcens. 

ADONION,  a  fpecies  of  fouthernwood. 

ADONIS  FLOS.  Redmaithes,  or  pheasant’s  eye; 
Adonis  annua  of  Linnreus,  called  alfo  eranthemus.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  fennel  or  camomile ;  the  flowers 
have  many  leaves,  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  rofe.  The 
feeds  colled  into  oblong  heads.  It  is  of  no  particular  ufe 
in  medicine. 

Three  or  four  fpecies  are  defcribed  in  Miller’s  Did. 

ADOR,  a  fort  of  corn  called  fpelta  and  zea,  spelt 
CORN.  Diofcorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  the  monococ- 
cous  and  the  dicoccous,  that  is  fuch  as  has  only  one  grain 
or  two  in  a  hulk. 

ADOS,  water  in  which  red-hot  iron  is  extinguilhed. 

ADRA  RIZA.  See  rad.  ariftoloch. 

ADRACHNE,  Strawberry  bay,  alfo  called  cemaro , 

comcta.  It  is  a  fhrub  which  grows  in  the  ifle'of  Candy ; 
it  bears  fruit  twice  in  the  year  ;  its  leaves  exadly  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  bay  tree,  excepting  that  thefe  have 
no  fmell ;  the  bark  is  fo  fmooth  and  red,  that  the  whole 
Ihi  ub  refembles  red  coral.  In  Crete  and  all  Greece  it  is 
Called  aFpetxXa.  Raii  Hift. 

ADR  ACL  A,  i.  e.  Adrachne. 

ADRAGANTH.  See  Gummi  Tragacantha. 

ADRAM.  See  Gemmae  sal. 

ADRARAGI,  garden  saffron,  called  alfo  afan,  and 
alfar. 

ADROP.  Rulandus  calls  it  azar ,  lapis  ipfe,  and  azane. 
Ripley  calls  it  uzifur ,  or  plumbum  rubeum .  It  is  a  che¬ 
mical  term  denoting  the  body  itfelf,  or  lead,  from  whence 
mercury  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  philofophers  Hone ;  in 
which  Signification  it  is  taken  alfo  by  Ripley.  Or  it  de¬ 
notes  the  philofophers  (tone  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  called  fa- 
turnus ,  i.  e.  antimony,  or  plumbus. 

ADROBOLON,  from  aPpo;,  large ,  and  flukes,  a  globe, 
bole ,  or  mafs.  The  Indian  bdellium,  which  is  coarfer 


than  the  Arabian,  being  impure,  black,  and  in  large 
lumps. 

ADROTERON.  See  Alica. 

ADSAMAR,  urine. 

ADSELLARE,  to  go  to  {tool. 

ADSTRICTIO,  Adstriction.  It  either  exprefies  the 
ftyptic  quality  of  medicines,  or  the  retention  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  evacuations,  by  the  rigidity  of  the  refpedtive  emiffo- 
ries.  See  Constipatus. 

ADSTRINGENS.  Aftringent. 

ADULTER  ATIO.  To  adulterate,  corrupt,  or  coun¬ 
terfeit.  Ide  that  counterfeits  medicines  is  often  both  a 
robber  and  a  murderer. 

ADUNATOS.  See  Adynamia. 

ADUSTA.  Aduft,  burnt,  fcorched,  or  parched,  from 
aduro ,  to  burn ,  & c. 

ADY,  vel  Palma  ady.  A  palm-tree  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  affords  plenty  of  juice,  that  ferments 
into  wine.  The  entire  fruit  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe 
carvoces  and  cariojfe,  the  natives  call  it  abanga.  The 
fruit  externally  is' like  a  lemon,  and  contains  a  {tone,  the 
kernel  of  which,  if  heated  in  hot  water,  gives  out  an  oil 
of  a  faffron  colour,  it  concretes  in  the  cold,  and  is  ufed 
as  butter:  of  thefe  kernels  the  inhabitants  give  three  or 
or  four  as  a  reftorative,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

ADYNAMIA,  from  a,  negative,- and  Pvm(M;,Jlrengthf 
force ;  languor,  weaknefs,  impotence  from  ficknefs  or 
difeafe  :  adunatos,  leipopfychia.  Alfo  drowfinefs,  or  fleepi- 
nefs,  laflitude,  defect  of  vital  powers.  InDr.  Cullen’s 
Nofology,  this  word  diftinguifhes  an  order  in  his  clafs 
neurofes :  he  defines  it  to  be  difeafes  confiding  in  a  weak¬ 
nefs  or  lofs  of  motion,  in  either  the  vital  or  natural  func¬ 
tions.  Thefe  difeafes  are  alfo  called  defeClivi. 

ADYNAMON,  a  factitious  wine.  It  is  made  of  two 
parts  muft  and  one  of  water,  which  are  boiled  together 
till  as  much  is  confirmed  as  there  was  added  of  water. 
It  hath  the  fame  derivation  as  adynamia. 

ZEDOIA,  from  aiPcugj  modejly.  The  fame  as  pu¬ 
denda. 

ZEDOSOPHIA,  from  aiSotra,  pudenda ,  and  orcrOQiu,  edi- 
turn  edo.  In  the  Nofology  of  Sauvages,  alfo  of  Sagar, 
it  is  defined  to  be  a  flatus  paffing  from  the  uterus,  or 
from  the  urinary  bladder,  through  the  vagina  or  the 
urethra ;  hence  is  it  formed  into  two  fpecies,  adosophia 
urethra:  &  uterina.  This  flatus  is  fometimes  very 
foetid,  which  circumftance  cannot  always  be  accounted 
for.  It  fometimes  happens  when  women  are  in  labour, 
and  hath  been  taken  for  a  fign  that  the  child  is  dead,  but 
this  cannot  be  depended  on ;  an  intolerable  flench  fome¬ 
times  attends  when  the  child  is  living.  See  Sauvages  No- 
fologia  Methodica,  vol.  ii.  p.  417* 

iEGAGROPILA,  from  Myayp'&.  The  rock-goat, 
chamois,  or  gems.  It  is  a  little  ball  found  in  the  ftomach 
of  goats  in  Germany,  formed  of  hairs  which  they  lick. 
Such  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  cows,  hogs,  flags,  &c. 
with  us.  See  Bezoar  and  Capra  alpina. 

ZEGEIRINON.  Ar/cip&>,  a  poplar.  An  ointment  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  fruit  of  the  poplar,  or  its  catkins,  are 
an  ingredient  in  it. 

ZEGEIROS.  The  poplar-tree. 

ZEGIDES,  a/ytPy;.  Small  white  cicatrices  of  the 
eyes,  caufed  by  a  {harp  humour  there ;  or  fmall  white 
concretions  on  the  pupil ;  called  alfo  aglia. 

In  inflammations  we  fee  little  white  fpecks  on  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye,  like  a  film,  if  an  afflux  of  humours  are  con¬ 
siderable  ;  thefe  always  difappear  fpontaneoufly  when  the 
inflammation  is  refolved  and  the  humours  diverted  ;  but 
if  {harp  powders  are  ufed,  or  collyriums  applied,  they 
oft  are  hardened  fo  as  never  after  to  be  moved.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  what  are  meant  by  aegides.  See  Albugo. 

ZEGIDION,  from  aiyim,  or  aiyif.  The  name  of  a 
collyrium  for  inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes, 
called  alfo  agoprcfophon. 

ZEGILOPS.  See  ZEgylops. 

ZEGOCERAS,  from  ai £,  a  goat,  and  xtpcc;,  a  horn , 
foenjjgreek,  fo  called  becaufe  the  pods  were  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.  Alfo  a  name  of  bouceras , 
which  is  fo  called  becaufe  the  fruit  is  cornicula'ced. 

ZEGOLETHRON,  from  «i|,  a  goat,  and  e\?8por,  de- 
f ruCtion.  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  others,  take  notice  of 
this,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  a  tree,  from  the  leaves  of  which 
bees  gather  honey  about  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  which  ho¬ 
ney  is  fometimes  poifonous,  fometimes  not.  Tournefort 
I  fays 
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fays  it  is  the  chamcsrbdodendron.  See  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
Roy.  des  Sciences,  1704. 

yEGONYCHON.  Gromwell.  So  called  from  ai£,  a 
goat,  and  ovu|,  a  hoof,  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  feed. 

yEGOPODIUM  See  Angelica  sylv.  minor. 

iEGOP R O S O P O N .  The  fame  as  ergidion. 

AiGRITUDO  BOVINA,  See  Bovina  Affectio. 

yEGYLOPS  or  ZEgilops.  A  difeafe  in  the  inward  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye-,  fo  called  from  «ei|,  a  goat ,  and  «w4>  an 
eye,  or  goads  eye-,  becaufe,  according  to  feme,  goats  are 
iubjeO  to  this  difeafe. 

Paulus  AEgineta  calls  it  anchylops  before  it  burfts,  and 
eegylops  after.  Avicenna  calls  it  garab  and  algarab.  An¬ 
chylops  and  eegylops,  are  but  different  Bates  of  the  dif- 
order  called  ftftula  lachrymalis,  which  fee.  The  eegylops 
is  the  ftftula  lachrymalis  beginning  to  difeharge  pus. 
Dr.  Wallis  fays,  Why  the  diftindtion  of  the  ancients 
fhould  be  at  prefent  negledled  with  refpedt  to  the  anchy¬ 
lops,  and  regylops,  and  a  general  term  adopted  which  is 
in  itfelf  highly  abfurd,  will  not  be  eafy  to  account  for. 
Surely  to  denominate  a  complaint  fiftulous,  where  no 
ftftula  exifts  muft  he  ridiculous,  and  the  two  different 
fpecies  as  well  as  a  third  are  ftyled  ftftula  lachrymalis  by  ! 
the  moderns.  Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians  confidered 
the  lachrymal  fac  in  its  ftate  of  tumefadlion  as  an  achy- 
lops ;  when  ruptured  an  aegylops ;  and  certainly  the  dif- 
tindlion  ought  tobepreferved. — SeehisNofologia  Metho- 
dica  Oculorum.  Article,  Epiphora  a  Rhyade . 

It  is  either  fcrophulous,.  atheromatous,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  meliceris. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  fymptom  of  the  lues  venerea.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  with,  and  at  others  without  inflammation.  If 
it  is  attended  with  erofion,  it  terminates  in  a  cancer.  In 
opening  this  abfeefs,  we  fhould  be  careful  not  to  cut  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lid,  for  thus  an  incurable  waterinefs  will 
there  be  occafioned. 

When  it  is  Brumous,  it  proceeds  from  congeftion,  and 
the  tubercle  is  round  without  difcolouring  the  fkin.  If  it 
is  caufed  by  fluxion,  pain  and  rednefs  appear,  with  in¬ 
flammation  all  over  the  eye.  Sometimes  it  begins  with 
a  weeping,  and  is  not  fufpe&ed  until  a  rednefs  appears  in 
the  eye,  and  then  by  a  gentle  preffure  on  the  part,  a  mat¬ 
ter  is  difeharge,  a  part  of  which  refembles  the  white  of 
an  egg.  If  this  matter  makes  its  way  into  the  nofe,  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  foetid  fmell,  and  is  difeharged  through  the  nof- 
tril. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  the  cafe  is  recent,  we  fhould  begin 
with  a  cautious  ufe  of  bleeding  and  purging  or  if  thefe 
are  contraindicated,  give  fuch  alteratives  as  are  moft 
efteemed  in  fcrophulous  diforders.  The  tumor  may  be 
refolved  by  anodyne  and  difeutient  applications ;  but  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  fuppuration  it  fhould  be  haftened, 
and,  the  difeharge  of  the  pus,  with  all  convenient  fpeed, 
left  the  bone  underneath  fhould  be  affedted ;  the  abfeefs 
cleanfed  and  healed,  with  the  tindL  of  myrrh  and  aloes 
mixed  with  mel  rofie.  If  the  matter  hath  palled  alfo 
under  the  cilium,  a  powerful  deftccative,  fuch  as  ftrong 
lime-water,  aflifted  by  a  comprefs,  fhould  be  ufea. 

If  the  periofteum  under  the  tumor  is  laid  bare,  an  ex¬ 
foliation  muft  be  haftened  by  a  cauftic,  and  a  paffage  open¬ 
ed  into  the  nofe,  after  which  dry  lint  alone  may  fuffice. 
Too  conftridling  medicines  may  produce  a  rhyas,  fee 
Rbyas;  too  digeftive  applications  may  give  rife  to  an 
encanthis. 

See  Galen,  Aetius,  Celfus,  Paulus  ASgineta,  Adtua- 
rius,  Sennertus,  Wifeman,  Heifter,  Pott,  Bell,  Kirkland. 

YEGYLOPS  &  AEGILOPS.  Afpris  maurorum,  cerrus. 
Names  of  the  holme  oak,  with  great  acorns.  Qucr- 
cus  JEgilops.  Lin.  In  Venice  the  acorns  of  this  tree  are 
called  Vallonia,  the  name  of  the  city  from  whence  they 
are  brought.  They  ufe  them  there  for  tanning  of  leather ; 
their  diameter  is  in  general  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

yEgylops,  or  AEgilops.  Avena  Jlerilisy  Bromits 
Jierilis,  Fejluca  avenacca,  Gramcn  avenaceum.  The  great 
wildoat  grass  or  drank.  The  roots  are  full  of  fmall  fibres, 
feveral  ftalks  rife  from  a  root,  and  are  jointed.  It  grows 
in  hedges  and  the  fides  of  fields  in  May.  By  culture  it 
becomes  a  fpecies  of  corn.  In  the  northern  parts  of  A- 
merica  it  is  improved  to  great  advantage  \  and  in  the  low 
wet  boggy  grounds  in  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able,  perhaps,  beyond  any  thing  elfe,  as  it  thrives  beft 
in  water.  It  grows  like  oats,  but  in  quality  is  more  of 
the  rice  kind*  A  decottion  of  tire  roots  kills  worms. 
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That  called — Brctmoides,  vel  fejluca  long,  drift.  Ch 
B.  Bearded  wild  oats,  is  the  Avena  fatua,  Lin.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  long,  and  narrow ;  it  confifts  chiefly  of 
a  few  flender  ftalks,  which  terminate  with  oaten  ears, 
but  empty  hulks,  of  a  bright  colour.  Thefe  have  a  long 

beard. - Narbonensis,  called  alfo  fejluca  Italica,  and 

gramen  fefuca,  HAVER-GRASS.  It  is  common  in  Sicily 
and  fome  parts  of  France.  It  runs  up  to  about  a  foot 
high,  having  but  few  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  it 
wheat  or  barley ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  are  fmall  ears, 
with  hulks  containing  a  feed  like  barley:  thefe  hulks  alfo 
terminate  with  a  long  beard. 

AEGYPTIA  ANTIDOTUS,  the  Egyptian  antidote. 
This  is  a  name,  not  of  one  but  of  feveral  competitions'. 

- Muschata.  See  Abelmoschus. - Ulcer  a, 

alfo  called  Syrian  ulcers.-  Arete  us  deferfbes  an  ulcer  of 
the  tonfils  and  fauces  by  thefe  names ;  they  are  attended 
with  a  burning  pain ;  the  matter  difeharged  from  them 
infects  the  whole  frame,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  mi- 
ferable  by  its  offenfive  fmell. 

AEGYPTIACA.  See  Papyrus. 

AEGYPTIACUM  BALSAMUM,  Balf.  Gilead.  See 
Balsamum. 

yEGYPTIACUM  DNG.  an  ointment  fo  called  from 
its  being  faid  to  be  of  an  ^Egyptian  origin,  though  forne 
fay  from  its  colour,  but  improbably.  Melue  is  its  fup- 
.  pofed  author.  This  ointment  now  is  properly  rejedted 
|  and  its  place  fupplied  by  the  following. 

Oxymel  Airuginis. 

R.  Airuginis  pp.  i.  p.  1  ij.  aceti.  %  vij.  Mellis  defi-\ 
pumati,  §  xiv.  DHlolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar* 
and  ftrain  it  through  a  linen  rag,  then  add  the  honey, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  confiftence.  —  Ph.  Lond. 

I  I  1 78$.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  compofition  is  to  de¬ 
terge  foul  ulcers,  keep  down  the  fungous  flelh,  and  to- 
alfirt  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulceration  In  the  mouth  and 
tonfils. 

ftEGYPTION.  The  name  of  a  topic  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  uterine  diforders.  The  Greeks  called  the  ol.  rioi- 
ni,  AiyuTr'jtov  thatov. 

yEGYPTIUM  ALBUM,  vide  Crinomyron. 
yEGYPTIUM  CROCEUM  UNG.  Both  thefe  are' 
deferibed  by  Aetius. 

yEGYPTIUM  PHARMACUM  AD  AURES.  The 
name  of  one  of  Aetius’s  compofitions. 

AsGYPTIUS  PESSUS.  A  peffary  deferibed  by  Paulas1 
ASgineta :  it  is  made  of  honey,  turpentine,  faffron,  oil, 
verdegris,  &c. 

iEICHRYSON,  from  an,  always,  and  xpo<rof,  gold,  a 
name  of  the  fedum  majus.  See  Sedum. 

yEIGLUCES,  from  *e<,  always,  and yXvnvf,  fweet.‘  A 
fweet  fort  of  wine  is  thus  named.  As  foon  as  the  muft 
is  tunned,  the  veffel  is  placed  under  water,  and  their  kept 
all  the  winter,  that  it  may  be  cool,  and  not  be  complete¬ 
ly  turned  into  wine. 

yEIPATHIA.  A  paffion  of  long  continuance.  Blan- 
card. 

yEITHALES,  from  an,  always,  and  to  be  green y 

a  name  of  the  fedum  majus. 

vEIZOON,  from  as/,  always ,  and  life,  a  fpecies 
of  the  fempervivum,  or  fedum. 

ZEMBELLAE,  the  lacca-tree. 

YENEA,  an  epithet  given  to  the  inftrument  called  a 
catheter,  from  the  matter  of  which  it  was  formed. 

AEON,  aiuv,  the  whole  age  of  a  man.  But  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  remains  of  a  man’s  life.  It  alfo 
fignifies  the  fpinal  marrow. 

AEONION.  See  Sedum. 

AEORA,  from  aicopeu,  to  lift  up,  to  fufpend  on  high. 
Gejlatlo,  a  fpecies  of  exercife  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and 
of  which  Aetius  gives  the  following  account. 

Gestation,  while  it  exercifes  the  body,  the  body 
feems  tobe  at  reft.  Of  the  motion  there  are  feveral  kinds. 

ift.  Swinging  in  a  hammock,  which,  at  the  decline  of 
a  fever,  is  beneficial. 

2dly,  Being  carried  in  a  litter,  in  which  the  patient  ai- 
ther  fits  or  lies  along.  It  is  ufeful  when  the  gout,  ftone, 
and  fuch  other  diforders  attend,  that  do  not  admit  of  vio¬ 
lent  motions. 

3dly,  Riding  in  a  chariot,  which  is  of  fervice  in  moft 
chronical  diforders,  efpecially  before  the  ftrongerexercife 
can  be  admitted  of. 

4thly,  Sailing  in  a  boat  or  a  Ihip.  This  produces,  va¬ 
rious 
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rid  us  effe&s,  according  IS  the  different  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  in  many  tedious  chronical  diforders  proves  ef¬ 
ficacious  beyond  what  is  obferved  from  the  moft  fkilful 
adminiitration  of  drugs.  Thefe  are  inftances  of  a  paffive 
exercife. 

iEQTJINOCTIlTM,  the  equinox.  This  is  when  tire 
davs  and  nights  are  of  equal  length. 

iEiius  places  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  23d  of  March, 
and  the  autumnal  on  the  25th  of  September.  Paulus 
JEgineta  makes  the  autumnal  a  day  fooner.  The  modern 
aftronomers  generally  fixed  them  on  .the  22d  of  March, 
and  the  fame  day’  in  September.  Thefe  feafons  are  con- 
fidered  as  unfriendly  to  health. 

AER,  An;,  air,  called  alfo  Gas  ventofum.  It  is  that 
tranfparent,  eialtic,  ponderous,  compreffible  fluid, 
which  fur-rounds  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  which,  when 
greatly  agitated  or  driven  in  currents,  is  called  wind. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  fir  are, 

1.  It  is  a  part  in  the  compofition  of  all  bodies. 

2.  It  is  a  common  medium,  by  which  the  union  of  the 
parts  of  bodies  is  formed  and  preferred. 

3.  It  is  fluid,  and  cannot  be  rendered  of  itfelf  folid  by 
any  known  means. 

4.  It  is  elaftic ;  but  by  contadl  and  cohefion  in  the 
parts  of  bodies  it  becomes  folid  and  unelaflic  ;  from 
whence  again,  by  heat,  fermentation,  See.  it  being  fepa- 
rated,  its  elalticity  returns.  Heat  rarifies,  and  cold  con- 
denfes  it. 

5.  The  weight  of  the  air  is  not  perceived  but  in  large 
quantities ;  nor  is  the  comparative  weight  eafiiy,  if  at  all 
to  be  ascertained,  as  no  two  portions  are  ever  of  the  fame 
weight  in  two  parts  of  the  atmofphere.  However,  from 
long  and  repeated  obfervations,  the  greateft  gravity  of  the 
air  in  Europe  is  found  to  be  equal,  in  equilibrio,  with 
30 1  inches  of  quickfilver  in  the  barometer,  and  the  leaft 
faifes  it  only  to  27 '.  The  weight  of  the  common  air  a- 
bout  the  Surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  the  middle 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  in  every  temperate  feafon, 
is  to  that  cf  water  as  1  to  850. 

6.  Air  is  neceflary  to  animal  exiftence.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  experiments  made  with  the  air-pump, 
though  not  without  fome  exceptions,  for  toads,  vipers, 
eels,  infedts  of  all  kinds,  and  fifh,  live  in  the  exhaufled 
receiver. 

7.  The  particles  of  air  are  too  Small  for  any  microfcope 
to  aifeover,  and  yet  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  fire, 
water,  oil,  and  many  other  fluids.  Fire  pervades  glafs, 
oil,  water,  &c.  will  pafs  through  many  compact  fubftan- 
ces,  whillt  air  is  refilled  by  llrong  paper. 

8.  Air  is  the  vehicle  of  found,  of  the  objects  of  tafte, 
of  effluvia  to  the  nofe,  as  is  evident  from  obfervations 
made  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  where  oux.fenfes 
become  duller  than  when  we  are  nearer  the  plains. 

Numerous  and  important  are  the  other  known  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  air  ;  but  thisfubjedt  being  too  extenfive  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  minute  detail  of  its  peculiarities,  after  reciting  a 
few  of  the  moil  important  obfervations  on  it,  as  it  is  the 
fubject  of  medicine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  fubjedt. 

Air  palling  over  clayey  ground  is  moft  and  thick  ;  dry 
and  fandv  ground,  it  is  dry  and  dufty ;  dry  and  ftoney, 
it  is  dry  and  pure  ;  on  the  tops  of  hills  it  is  thin ,  free  from 
vapours,  and  cool ;  in  vallies,  it  is  grofs,  impure,  and  hot, 
though  in  winter,  if  the  hills  are  very  high,  the  vales  are 
the  coldeil,  becaufe  they  are  overlhadowed  :  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  hills  the  air  is  generally  pure,  and  of  a  moderate 
temperature-,  and  in  an  open  country,  fuch  as  is  proper 
for  hunting,  the  air  is  generally  moderate  in  all  its  quali¬ 
ties  of  heat,  coldnefs,  drynefs,  and  moifturc. 

North  and  north-Ofift  winds  axe  reckoned  bracing  ant 
healthy,  but  the  valetudinarian  is  moft  comfortable  when 
the  wind  is  fouth  and  fouth-weft.  Dry  feafons  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  more  falutary  than  wet.  We  eat  more  and  digeft 
better  in  winter  than  in  fummer.  Our  difpofitions  ant 
-tempers  are  greatly  aftedted  by  the  feafons;  long  eafterly 
winds  will  make  chearful  people  very  irritable  and  mo- 
rofe. 

An  excefsof  gravity  in  the  air  quickens  the  circulation, 
dilates  the  lungs  too  much,  and  by  compreffing  the  cuta¬ 
neous  veflels,  drives  the  blood  copioully  to  the  brain ; 

-  whence  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  quinfies,  head-ach, 
vertigo,  &c. 

If  die  air  is  too  light,  by  retarding  the  circulation  of 


the  blood,  and  diminifliing  the  external  refiftance  to  the 
fluids  contained  in  the  pulmonary  veflels,  it  caufes  an 
hsemoptyfis,  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difeafes,  rheu- 
matifm,  gout,  nervous  and  intermittent  diforders. 

Too  hot  an  air  weakens  the  fibres,  by  enlarging  the 
bulk  of  the  humours  ;  it  quickens  the  circulation,  and  too 
much  increafes  perfpiration,  whence  an  acrimony  is  in¬ 
duced  in  the  remaining  juices.  If  this  ftate  of  the  air 
continues,  or  if  cold  fuddenly  comes  upon  it,  ardent, 
bilious,  and  other  fevers  follow. 

A  cold  air  caufes  topical  inflammations,  fuch  as  quin-  -• 
lies,  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  by  over-diftending  the 
lungs,  from  its  gravity  conftringing  the  fibres,  condenfing 
the  humours,  and  leflening  the  perfpiration. 

Too  dry  air  fhrivels  up  the  folids,  incraflates  the  fluids^ 
and  difpoles  to  fevers. 

A  too  moift  air  is  ettremely  injurious ;  it  relaxes  and 
debilitates,  it  leflens  perfpiration,  renders  the  blood  too 
watery,  produces  coughs,  afthmas,  dropfies,  intermittent 
and  nervous  diforders. 

From  a  mixture  of  thefe  different  qualities  of  the  air, 
different  diforders  are  produced :  cold  and  moift  air  are 
bad,  but  hot,  moft,  and  light  air  is  the  worft  of  all,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  relaxing  putrelcent  tendency.  Befides  the  a~ 
bove  evident  qualities,  there  are  others  that  efcape  the 
fenfe,  though  manifeft  by  woeful  effects  ;  fuch  are  from 
infections,  malignant  miafmata,  exhalations,  &c. 

It  is  obferved,  by  fome,  that  vaults,  corn  magazines, 
apple-garrets,  &c.  fhould  open  to  the  north,  for  that  point 
is  invariably  proper :  but  the  fouth  and  weft  are  almoft 
conftantly  improper.  The  moft  healthy  expofure,  if  a 
houfe  is  to  be  built,  is  found  as  follows;  cut  one  of  the 
trees  that  grows  there  tranfverfely  with  a  faw,  then  clofe- 
ly  obferve  the  rings ;  the  fide  of  the  tree  on  which  the  di- 
fiances  between  each  ring  is  wideft,  is  the  moft  healthy  ex- 
rofure,  and  the  windows  of  the  houfe,  all  other  circum- 
tances  being  the  fame,  fhould  ever  face  that  way. 

The  infirm  and  valetudinary  fuffer  much  from  the  dif- 
pofition  and  changes  of  the  air.  Dr.  Keil  obferves  that, 
bodies  emaciated  by  ficknefs  or  evacuations,  draw  more 
than  full  ones.  Dr.  Monro  fen.  aflerts,  that  the  body 
abforbs  more  or  lefs  according  to  its  vigour :  hence,  a 
reafon  may  be  given  why  thofe  who  fuffer  by  chronical 
diftempers  feel  more  uneafinefs  or  pain  in  the  evenings, 
particularly  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  than  during  the 
day,  in  the  winter  and  fummer  feafon.  The  abforbing 
power  of  the  body  being  increafed  by  difeafe,  and  the  air 
being  more  replete  with  matter,  it  is  unfalutary  at  thefe 
times,  and  very  eafiiy  accounts  for  their  complaints  dur¬ 
ing  thofe  feafons.  Hence  we  difeern  why  early  going  to 
bed  is  productive  of  advantages  fo  manifeft  in  thofe  dif- 
ordered  perfons  whofe  prudence  leads  them  to  early  re- 
pofe.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  11.  14. 

The  common  air  of  the  atmofphere  is  a  fulphur,  and 
confifts  of  acid  and  phlogifton.  Dr.  Shebbeare  obferves,  in 
his  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Phyfic,  that  the  particles  of 
air  are  but  little  attractive  of  one  another,  and  that  fire 
is  the  power  which  keeps  them  in  their  conftantly  moving 
ftate ;  that  the  particles  of  fire  divide  thofe  of  air,  and 
when  the  feparating  aCtion  of  the  firft  abates,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  takes  place.  Admitting  fire  to  be  the 
reafon  of  the  elalticity  of  the  air,  the  phenomenon  of  its 
being  deftroyed  by  fulphureous  fumes,  &c.  is  eafiiy  ac¬ 
counted  for,  for  they  repel  fire,  nay  even  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  is  vented  by  the  mineral  gas. 

Befides  the  common,  or  atmofpherical  air ,  there  are 
various  other  forts,  diftinguilhed  by  their  refpedtive  cha- 
radteriftics ;  though  of  thefe,  the  really  different  ones 
from  each  other  are  the  fixed,  the  acid,  and  the  alkaline ; 
of  thefe  and  phlogifton  all  the  other  forts  are  formed. 

Fixed  air,  formerly  called  gas,  and  fince  named  artifi¬ 
cial,  factitious,  mephitic  ;  when  found  in  caverns,  mine¬ 
ral  fpirit ;  but  fadtitious  or  fixt  air  is  the  general  term, 
and  when  it  produces  any  noxious  effedts  either  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  procefs  by  which  it  is  procured,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  it  may  then  be  called  me¬ 
phitic  air. 

The  common  air  enters  in  different  proportions  into 
the  compofitions  of  all  kinds  of  bodies,  and  when  thus 
combined,  is  in  a  fixed  ftate;  when  this  air  is  let  loofe  by 
fermentation,  pulrefadtion,  or  other  means,  it  refumes 
its  former  elalticity.  It  is  rather  lingular  that  philofophers 
Ihould  retain  the  term  fixed  to  air  when  that  fluid  is  in  its 
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moft  unfixed  ftate,  under  this  circumftance  the  epithet 
fixable  would  be  more  perfpicuous  and  fcientific,  and 
we  think  it  not  unworthy  adoption. 

The  different  proportions  of  fixable  air,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  bodies  are  as  under  written. 

In  yellow  wax,  -  -  Tg-  part  of  its  weight. 

Coarfe  fugar,  -  Tt? 

Oyfter  fhells,  -  1  , 

Muftard-feed,  -  j 
Peafe,  -  -  - 

Tartar,  -  \ 

•  Human  blood,  -  Tr 

All  the  forts  of  air  might  be  termed  fixable,  as  well 
as  that  to  which  this  appellation  is  given,  for  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  imbibed  by  fome  fubftance  or  other,  con- 
iequently  of  being  fixed  in  them,  after  they  have  been 
in  an  elaftic  ftate. 

Fixable  air,  called  Gas,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
pits ;  it  rifes  from  fermenting  liquors  ;  it  is  one  and  a 
half  heavier  than  pure  common  air ;  water  imbibes  more 
than  its  own  bulk  of  it,  flame  is  extinguifhed,  and  animals 
are  deftroyed  by  it,  even  vegetables  fuffer  by  its  in¬ 
fluence;  when  the  fixable  air  is  feparated  from  chalk  and 
other  calcareous  fubftances,  they  become  cauftic;  it  is 
antifeptic,  powerfully  preventing  and  recovering  from 
putrefaction,  whence  lime  kilns,  which  difcharge  great 
quantities  of  air  would  be  ufeful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  towns;  in  glyfters  it  hath  been  very  advantage- 
oufly  adminiftered  againft  putrid  diforders,.  and  mixed 
with  the  drink  has  been  thought  to  conduce  to  the  relief 
of  patients  labouring  under  putrid  fevers  ;  to  fixable  air, 
the  chief  property  of  mineral  waters  is  attributed ;  the 
Pyrmont  water  owes  its  brilk  tafte  and  fparkling  appear¬ 
ance  to  it ;  and  it  powerfully  diffolves  iron  when  it  is 
mixed  with  water. 

Dr.  Hulme,  in  his  publication  entitled  A  fafe  and  eafy 
Remedy  propofed  for  the  Relief  of  the  Stone,  recom¬ 
mends  this  air  as  a  vermifuge ;  his  method  of  admini- 
ftering  it,  is  by  difl'oJving  kali.  gr.  xv.  in  aq.  fimp.  fix], 
then  in  another  vefl'el  he  acidulates  the  fame  fluid,  about 
an  equal  quantity,  with  as  much  acidum  vitrioli  dilutum, 
as  is  requifite  for  faturating  the  kali ;  this  done,  the  pa¬ 
tient  drinks  one  of  thefe  potions,  and  immediately  after 
it,  the  other  :  thus  an  effervefcence  takes  place  in  the 
ftomach,  where  all  the  extricated  air  is  retained,  and  from 
whence  it  is  diftributed  with  the  chyle,  &c.  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage  in  various  other  medical  intentions. 
The  Dr.  farther  obferves,  that  by  this  mixture,  particu¬ 
lar  liquors  forming  the  menftruum,  we  may  recover  an 
agreeable  tafte,  &c.  in  wines,  malt  liquors,  &c.  that  are 
become  vapid.  In  order  to  convey  fixable  air  in  a  fepa- 
rate  ftate  into  the  ftomach,  it  is  the  pradfice  of  fome 
to  ufe  the  natron  cum  crem.  tart.  gr.  v.  ad  faturat.  They 
obferve,  that  when  the  kali  is  ufed,  the  air  is  difcharged 
before  the  mixture  is  completely  fwallowed  ;  but  with  the 
natron,  the  difcharge  of  air  requires  fome  time.  Hence, 
in  fuppreffing  vomiting,  and  in  all  thofe  cafes  in  which 
fixed  air  is  ufefully  conveyed  into  the  ftomach,  this  me¬ 
thod  excels.  Fixable  air  hath  been  found  ufeful  in  can¬ 
cerous,  confumptive,  fcorbutic,  and  other  diforders, 
where  an  antifeptic  medicine  might  be  expected  to  af¬ 
ford  relief. 

Inflammable  Air.  It  is  found  near  the  roofs  of 
fubterraneous  places  ;  it  is  chiefly  formed  of  an  acid  va¬ 
pour  and  phlogifton ;  it  takes  fire  and  explodes  like  gun¬ 
powder  on  the  approach  of  flame;  it  burns  away,  though 
invifibly,  in  the  day  time ;  it  is  ten  times  lighter  than  com¬ 
mon  air-,  it  may  be  obtained  from  any  inflammable  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  it  kills  animals  as  readily  as  fixable  air  ;  but  in 
fome  remarkable  properties,  the  fixable  and  the  inflam¬ 
mable  airs  are  the  reverfe  of  one  another. 

Nitrous  air.  It  is  generated  from  pyrites  and  from 
metals.  &c.  by  means  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre.  Its  ufeful- 
nefs  in  fome  inftances  feem  to  excel  the  fixable  air.  One 
of  its  moft  confpicuous  properties  is  the  great  diminution 
of  any  quantity  of  common  air  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
attended  with  a  turbid  red  or  deep  orange  colour  and  a  con- 
fiderable  heat :  this  is  truly  furprifing,  in  this  inftance,  a 
quantity  of  air,  as  it  were,  devours  a  quantity  of  another 
kind  of  air  half  as  large  as  itfelf,  and  yet  is  fo  far  from 
gaining  any  addition  to  its  bulk,  that  it  is  confiderably 
diminifhed  by  it.  The  fmell  of  the  air  much  refembles 
that  of  the  fmoaking  fpirit  of  nitre.  Diftilled  water  im¬ 


bibes  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  this  kind  of  air,  and 
then  very  obftinately  retains  it.  The  nitrous  air  pre- 
ferves  animal  fubftances  from  putrefadfion,  and  reftores 
thofe  that  are  already  putrid,  in  a  degree  far  fuperior  to 
what  is  done  by  fixable  air.  It  is  peculiarly  offenfive  to 
feveral  kinds  of  infedts,  and  probably  might  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  be  deftrudtive  of  worms. 

Acid  air.  It  is  obtained  from  metals  and  with  the 
muriatic  acid  :  or  from  this  fpirit  without  the  metals,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  being  only  the  vapour  or  fumes  thereof.  It 
lofes  its  elafticity  by  coming  into  contadl  with  water.  It 
renders  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  very  acid.  It 
diffolves  iron  very  fpeedily  and  generates  inflammable  air. 
It  cannot  be  condenfed  by  cold,  as  the  vapours  of  water  are, 
and  fo  may  properly  be  called  an  acid  air.  This  acid  air 
extinguifhes  flame,  and  is  heavier  that  common  air .  One- 
third  of  it  joined  with  two-thirds  of  pure  water  forms  a 
muriatic  acid  that  equals  in  goodnefs  the  beft  that  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  ufual  methods.  But  a  ftill  ftronger  acid 
may  be  made  by  mixing  this  acid  air  in  a  due  degree  with 
water. 

Alkaline  air  is  the  vapour  of  ammonia  muriata;  it 
is  not  condenfible  by  cold;  it  is  readily  imbibed  by  water, 
and  therewith  forms  the  ammoniacal  fpirits;  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  alkaline  air  with  water,  a  ftronger  fpirit 
is  obtained  than  by  the  ufual  proceffes. 

Air  is  injured  by  candles,  & c.  burning  in  it,  or  by 
crouds  of  people  breathing  in  it.  A  common  candle  is 
faid  to  confume  (i.  e.  render  unfit  for  ufe)  a  gallon  of  air 
in  a  minute,  if  fo,  how  is  the  due  reftoration  made  of 
what  is  injured  by  the  refpiration  of  animals,  by  flames 
of  every  kind,  &c.  The  diminution  of  common  air  by 
the  burning  candles,  See.  is  in  part  owing  to  the  preci¬ 
pitation  of  the  fixable  air  from  it ;  which  may  be  effedted 
by  fomething  emitted  from  the  burning  bodies  which  has 
a  ftronger  affinity  with  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the 
atmofphere.  In  part,  putrid  and  other  kind  of  vapours 
are  diffufed  in  the  air  by  which  it  is  greatly  vitiated.  But 
by  the  vegetation  of  plants,  which  imbibe  the  offending 
matter,  injured  air  is  in  part  reftored  to  its  former  ftate; 
the  agitation  of  the  waters,  as  feas,  lakes,  rivers,  & c. 
contribute  to  the  purification  of  the  air.  The  burning 
of  many  materials  fets  at  liberty  their  fixable  air,  which 
in  part  becoming  elaftic,  fupplies  the  defedt  made  in  the 
atmofphere,  by  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  hence 
the  feeming  delirudrion  of  the  air  is  but  a  circulation  of  it. 

The  extent  of  this  fubjedf  and  its  influence  in  the  heal¬ 
ing  art,  renders  an  attention  to  it  neceffary,  and  the  en¬ 
quirer  wall  meet  with  much  light  thrown  thereon  in  his 
perufal  of  the  following,  viz. 

Iioftman,  in  his  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  artic.  de  Acre. 

Boerhave  on  Air.  Thefe  two  authors  have  treated  on 
air  both  philofophically  and  medically ;  the  latter  hath  col- 
ledied  all  that  is  valuable  from  both  his  predeceffors  and 
contemporaries. 

Hale’s  Statical  Experiments.  Dr.  Fr.  Cliffton’s  tranf- 
lation  of  Hippocrates  on  Air,  Sec.  Arburthnot  on  Air. 
Huxham  on  Air  and  Epidemic  Difeafes.  Shaw’s  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Boyle’s  Works,  in  the  article  Air.  Macbride’sEf- 
fay  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Fixed  Air;  and  Prieft- 
ley  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air.  Didfionary  of  Chemifiry, 
edit.  ii.  Percival’s  Effays,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  Dobfon  on 
Fixed  Air. 

TERA,  cockle,  or  darnel.  See  Lolium. 

zERDADI,  fo  Paracelfus  names  certain  fpirits  which 
he  fuppofes  to  live  in  tire  air. 

FEREOLUM,  a  weight  of  about  twenty  grains. 

.fERIFICATIO.  It  is  the  producing  of  air  from  other 
bodies,  or  rather,  converting  them  into  air.' 

FERIS  FLOS,  flowers  of  copper;  called  alfo anthos, 
phrajium  viride,  hidus,  elzimar,  eltz ,  attingat ,  el/z,  alcx~ 
anthus,  diamafeien.  Copper  reduced  to  fmall  grains,  by 
pouring  cold  wrater  on  it  when  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  is  thus 
called.  The  cold  water  is  poured  on  the  copper  as  it  runs 

out  of  the  furnace  into  the  receiver. - Squama,  flakes 

of  copper.  Thefe  fly  off  in  hammering  this  metal  when 
heated.  The  beft  are  of  a  deep  yellowr  colour,  and  they 
ruft  if  fprinkled  with  vinegar.  Thefe  from  the  Cyprian 

copper-works  arecalled  helitis. - Vel  Veneris  tinc- 

tura.  R  .ffirug.  teris  gj.  aquae  ammon.  Sc  fp.  vin.  R. 
aa  ^  ft  rn.  &  ftent  fimul,  donee  aqua  colorem  faphiri- 
num  acquifiverit.  This  tindfure  is  an  admirable  prepa¬ 
ration,  with  w'hich'to  make  an  injedtion  for  a  gonorrhcea, 
6  if 
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if  care  be  taken  duly  to  dilute  it*  and  fkill  enough  is  pof- 
feffed  to  know  when  the  infection  is  only  in  the  urethra, 
a  perfon  may  be  foon  and  infallibly  cured  by  it :  to  an 
ounce  of  pure  water  add  one  drop  of  the  above  tindure. 

Dr.  W.  Saunders,  obferves  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Mat.  Med.  that  all  folutions  of  metals  are  anti-inflamma¬ 
tory  and  fedative,  or  eafe  pain,  provided  that  the  folution 
is  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  ftimulate.  There  is  alfo  a  tinelura 
volatilis  seris,  which  is  thus  made :  R:  Limatune  cupri, 
3j.  aquae  ammon.  3 xij.  m.  This  folution  hath  been  given 
internally  to  the  quantity  of  four  or  five  drops  at  a  dofe, 
as  a  diuretic.  Boerhaave  directs  to  be  given  three  drops, 
in  a  morning  falling,  with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  this  dofe 
to  be  daily  doubled  until  the  dofe  is  24.  drops,  which  con¬ 
tinue  for  fome  days  :  thus  he  hath  fucceeded  fometimes 
in  curing  dropfies,  though  in  other  inllances  it  failed  him. 
When  effectual,  it  produced  very  copious  difcharges  of 
urine.  This  tinCture  is  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  cuprum 
ammoniacum  of  the  Edinb.  Difp. 

Metallic  aftringents  are  more  aClive  than  alum,  more 
powerful,  more  eafily,  and  more  quickly  diflolved  in  the 
flomach,  are  more  diffufive  and  extenfive  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  habit,  and  to  be  preferred  when  fpeedy  effeCts 
are  to  be  obtained.  Of  all  the  metals,  copper  is  the  moll 
allringent,  moll  foluble  in  the  llomach  ;  but  the  dofe  is 
difficultly  afcertained,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
acid  in  the  llomach,  whence  it  is  rarely  ufed.  Dr.  Saun¬ 
ders  obferves,  that  an  over  dofe  of  the  terugo  seris,  is 
active,  ftimulant,  and  allringent,  and  fo  quickly  proves 
emetic,  as  be  thrown  up  before  it  hurts  :  that  an  under- 
dofe  excites  a  naulea,  and  that  to  ufe  it  to  the.  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  is  to  give  it  in  naufeating  dofes.  The  tindl. 
Veneris  vol.  if  given  fo  as  to  purge  and  vomit,  by  its  I 
fudden  adlion,  fometimes  does  wonders. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  in  his  Ledlures  on  the  Mat.  Med. 
advifes  to  withhold  from  the  ufe  of  cupreous  preparations,  | 
when  the  intention  is  to  llrengthen ;  but  when  it  is  de-  I 
figned  to  leflen  irritability,  he  fays,  they  are  extremely  | 
ufeful,  particularly  in  hyfteric  cafes  attended  with  ple¬ 
thora,  and  in  epileptic  fpafms.  In  feveral  inllances  of 
intermittents,  and  of  mortifications,  the  preparations 
of  copper,  fuch  as  were  in  a  faline  ftate,  as  the  cuprum 
ammoniac,  the  cuprum  vitriolatum,  &  the  tincl.  Veneris 
vol.  were  equally  efficacious  with  the  bark  •,  in  this  lafl 
ufe,  the  cuprum  vitriolatum  to  gr.  fs.  for  a  dofe,  has 
effeCted  wonders. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica,  prefers 
preparations  of  copper,  in  thofe  dropfies  which  proceed 
from  a  general  langour  of  the  folid  fyllem,  in  which  cafe 
they  prove  very  ufeful  as  diuretics  and  llrengtheners. 
Ife  prefers  the  tinCl.  Veneris  vol.  to  all  other  preparations 
of  this  metal.  He  farther  remarks,  that  in  hot  climates 
where  the  body  is  much  relaxed,  the  vitriol  of  copper  is 
the  bell  detergent  of  foul  ulcers. 

See  Neuman’s  Chem.  Works.  Did.  of  Chem.  edit.  ii. 

EERITLS,  fee  Anagallis. 

AEROLOGICE,  that  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of 
air,  explains  its  properties  and  ufe  in  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  and  its  efficacy  in  preferving  and  relloring  health. 

AEROMELI,  honey;  alfo  a  name  for  manna.  From 
aw/i,  air ,  and  a;  a  1,  honey. 

AEROPHOBI,  from  a.np,  air,  and  (poQ^,  fear ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Coelius  Aurelianus,  fome  phrenetic  patients  are 
afraid  of  a  lucid,  and  others  of  an  obfeure  air,  and  thefe 
he  calls  aerophobi.  So  that, 

AEROPHOBIA,  is  a  fymptom  of  the  phrentis. 

AEROSIS,  an  imaginary  refolution  of  the  blood  into 
vapour,  luppofed  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  vital  fpi- 
rits,  and  faid  to  be  brought  about  by  the  ventilation  of 
tire  air  during  infpiration,  in  the  manner  that  the  flame 
cf  fuel  is  kindled  by  blowing  it. 

.ffilROSUS  (Lapis),  fo  Pliny  calls  the  cadmia,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  Galen’s  cadmia  lapidofa. 

ARU GINOSUS,  fiEruginous,  of  the  colour  of  ver- 
degrife,  or  green.  This  word  is  often  applied  to  what  is 
difeharged  by  vomiting  of  this  colour,  and  to  the  bile. 

AERUGO,  the  rult  of  any  metal,  but  particularly  of 
copper,  called  verdegrise,  it  is  alfo  called  azagor.  See 
JEs. 

Thefe  are  the  natural  and  artificial  forts :  of  the  firll  is 
a  greeniffi  marcafite,  like  the  drops  of  iron  ;  it  is  found  in 
copper  mines,  but  is  of  no  ufe.  There  is  alfo  on  fome 
mountains  in  Moravia  a  fort  of  green  grains  like  fand. 


that  is  of  a  grafs  green  when  ufed  in  painting.  It  is  called 
the  Hungarian  mountain,  or  sea  verdegrise.  — ■ — 
R  asilis.  Hang  a  copper-plate  over  the  ftrongelt  vinegar 
fo  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  after  ten  days  ferape  off  the 

ruff,  Vvhich  is  thus  called. - Scoeecia.  Of  this  there 

are  two  forts,  viz.  the  foffile  and  the  factitious ;  the  foffiie 
is  the  bell,  the  factitious  is  made  as  follows:  put  ij.  fo 
of  ftrong  wine  vinegar  into  a  Cyprian  copper  mortar, 
with  a  peftle  of  the  fame,  rub  it  round  until  it  is  ropy, 
when  add  a  dram  of  alum,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
tranfparent  foffile^falt,  or  of  nitre,  beat  them  well  in  the 
fun  during  the  dog  days  until  the  whole  is  green  and 
ropy,  then  draw  it  out  in  the  form  of  worms. 

Applied  as  a  collyrium,  being  firft  mixed  with  gum 
ammoniacum,  any  of  the  verdegrife  deftroys  the  caliofi- 
ties  of  fiftulas. 

AERUGO  2ERIS,  called  alfo  viride  aris,  cupri  rubigo , 
calcithos,  verdegrise.  It  is  copper  corroded  by  a  ferment¬ 
ed  vegetable  acid,  into  a  bluiih  green  fubftance.  The 
copper  is  made  into  very  thin  plate's,  which  are  fufpend- 
ed  over  the  vapours  ariling  from  wine,  during  its  acetous 
fermentation :  or  the  hulks  and  ftalks  of  grapes  are  dried, 
and  then  being  bruifed,  are  dipped  in  wine  and  made  into 
balls,  which  are  left  to  ferment  until  they  acquire  the 
acetous  quality ;  when  they  are  broken  with  the  hand, 
and  ftratified  with  thefe  copper-plates,  and  left  until  the 
verdegrife  is  produced.  The  wine  of  Languedoc  is  the 
bell  for  this  ufe :  but  though,  in  reading  a  defeription  of 
the  procefs,  the  management  feems  very  eafy,  yet  trifles 
prevent  fuccefs,  and  render  it  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  beft  as  well  as  the  greateft  quantity  is  made  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  where  there  is  one  fort  in  powder  and  another  in 
lumps.  The  whole  procefs  of  making  this  article,  as  it 
is  now  prafilifed  in  Montpelier,  may  be  feen  in  the  Med. 
Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  245 — 250.  The  fort  which  we  receive 
from  France  is  generally  mixed  with  the  ftalks,  &c.  of 
grapes,  which  maybe  feparated  by  pulverization,  they  be¬ 
ing  more  difficulty  powdered  than  the  verdegrife  itfelf. 
To  purify  it,  diflolve  in  fix  or  feven  times  its  weight  of 
diftilled  vinegar,  then  decant  and  evaporate  the  folution. 
If  good,  it  is  dry,  of  a  beautiful  deep  green,  with  a  few 
white  fpots ;  and  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a  little 
faliva  or  water,  it  forms  a  fmooth  pafte,  free  from  grit- 
tinefs.  It  is  adulterated  by  mixing  pumice-ftone,  mar¬ 
ble,  vitriol,  &c.  The  two  firft  are  difeovered  by  wetting 
your  thumb,  and  rubbing  the  fufpecled  verdegrife  betwixt 
it  and  your  finger,  by  which  the  pumice-ftone  and  mar¬ 
ble  becomes  white ;  the  latter  is  difeovered  by  burning 
a  little  on  a  tile,  by  which  the. vitriol  is  turned  into  a  red 
fubftance.  In  fpirit  of  wine  and  in  water,  this  concrete 
is  partially  foluble;  in  vinegar  it  is  wholly  fo.  If  a  fa- 
turate  folution  of  it  in  vinegar  is  fet  to  exhale  in  a  warm 
place,  the  greateft  part  of  the  verdegrife  may  be  recover¬ 
ed  in  a  cryftalline  form  ;  and  if  thefe  cryftals  are  diftil¬ 
led  in  a  retort,  the  acetous  acid  afeends  from  them  in  a 
highly  concentrated  ftate,  and  the  cryftals  are  then  called 
diftilled  or  calcined  verdegrife,  or  the  vitriol  of  Venus; 
if  fet  in  a  damp  place  to  diflolve,  it  is  called  the  liquor  of 
Venus.  Verdegrife  is  ufed  by  dyers,  fkinners,  hatters, 
painters,  &c.  as  well  as  in  medicine  :  in  miniature  paint¬ 
ing  the  diftilled  fort  is  the  beft.  Its  ufe,  as  an  external 
medicine,  is  to  deterge  foul  ulcers,  being  firft  mixed  with 
other  ingredients,  as  in  the  ung.  bafil.  virid.  and  the 
mel  aeruginis.  If  Jt  is  made  into  a  pafte  -with  faliva,  or  any 
thing  not  oily  nor  unfiluous,  hard  callufes  may  be  dif- 
folved  therewith.  In  phagedenic  ulcers,  and  moft  un- 
promifing  fores  with  ichor,  fungus,  flunking  difeharge, 
and  turned  edges,  yaws,  &c.  copper  applied  to  the  fore 
parts  is  ufeful.  Foul  chancres  that  yield  not  to  mercury 
inwardly,  has  yielded  to  a  folution  of  the  cuprum  vitriola¬ 
tum.  Whether  venereal  or  fcorbutic,  or  what  elfe,  apply 
the  oxymel  icruginis,  or  other  preparations  of  copper ; 
its  ftimulus  helps  nature  to  throw  off  floughs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ulcerated  fore  throats.  Internally  taken,  a 
vomiting  is  inftantly  provoked  by  a  grain  or  two  of  verde¬ 
grife,  fo  for  its  fpeedy  effeCt  it  may  be  ufed  to  difeharge 
any  poifonous  matter  received  into  the  flomach.  Large 
portions,  as  four  drams  or  more,  have  been  fwallowed 
without  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  prefent  vomit¬ 
ing,  yet  in  fmaller  quantities,  befides  the  vomiting,  it 
excites  a  pain  in  the  flomach  and  griping  in  the  guts, 
caufes  a  tenefmus,  ulcerations,  and  bloody  ftools,  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  &c.  which 

often 
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often  terminate  in  death.  Hence  great  care  fhould  be  had 
of  copper  or  brafs  veflels  in  which  acids  or  fats  are  boiled, 
left  the  verdegrife  obtained  thereby  fhould  be  productive 
of  difeafes :  the  fcurvy  in  feamen  is  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  this,  as  one  caufe.  See-Lond.  Med.  Obf.  &  Inq. 
vol.  ii.  Though  acids,  See.  while  boiling,  do  not  corrode 
the  metal,  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  ferves  for  the  eftedt  when 
the  boiling  heat  is  abated.  In  cafe  of  verdegrife  being 
fwallowed,  give  oil  and  warm  water,  or  large  quantities 
of  milk  and  water,  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  anus, 
in  order  to  walh  away  the  whole  of  this  offenfive  matter, 
and  endeavour  to  excite  a  difeharge  by  vomiting  with  all 
poffible  fpeed ;  after  due  evacuations  an  anodyne  may  be 
given ;  if  there  is  great  pain,  mulk,  or  other  cordials, 
with  a  milk  diet,  may  then  be  preferibed. 

Verdegrife  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder  but  by  levi- 
gation. 

iES,  called  alfo  cuprum,  Venus,  Copper.  It 

is  found  in  many  countries,  but  chiefly  m  Sweden,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Germany. 

The  ores  of  copper  are  of  various  colours  from  yellow 
to  black,  though  generally  they  are  blue,  purple,  violet, 
or  green  :  the  yellow  is  pure  copper  ore,  the  black  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  of  filver.  The  ores  of  copper  are  fmelted 
with  great  difficulty,  and  require  many  fufions  to  render 
them  pure.  An  allay  may  be  thus  made  :  firft  calcine  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  ore,  then  take  two  ounces  thereof 
and  powder  it  fine,  then  mix  it  with  double  its  weight  of 
the  black  flux',  intermixed  with  charcoal  dull,  after  which 
fufe  it  briflcly  in  a  wind  furnace,  that  it  may  flow  thin  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  pure  copper  will  be  at  the  bottom. 

The  chemical  character  for  copper  is  ?  . 

Its  gravity  is  to  filver  as  eight  to  ten ;  to  gold,  a*  eight 
to  nineteen ;  and  to  water,  as  eight  to  one. 

It  is  confiderably  but  not  entirely  fixed  in  the  fire. 

It  is  malleable  and  dudtile  into  a  fine  wire. 

It  is  elaftic  and  fonorous. 

It  melts  not  before  ignition,  or  a  ftrong  white  heat,  and 
when  melted,  if  a  drop  of  cold  water  is  let  fall  upon  it, 
it  flies  about  with  violence,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
by-ftanders. 

It  calcines  by  a  weaker  red  heat  into  a  red  powder. 

It  readily  diffolves  in  any  fait,  and  is  perfectly  diflolved 
in  aq.  regia,  and  in  the  vitriolic  acid  if  made  hot. 

Diflolved  in  any  acid  it  gives  a  green  tindlure,  though 
the  acidum  nitrofum  foon  becomes  blue  after  a  portion 
of  copper  is  diflolved  in  it. 

Diflolved  by  fixed  alkalies  it  is  green,  by  the  volatile  it 
is  blue.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  if  the  t-co-  part  °f  a 
grain  of  copper  be  diflolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  a  blue 
colour  will  be  produced  by  adding  a  volatile  alkali  to  it. 

So  great  is  its  divifibility,  that  one  grain  diflolved  in 
aqua  ammonia,  will  tindture  385,200  times  its  weight  of 
water. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  arfenic  gives  to  copper  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  hardnefs  and  whitenefs :  thus  pins  may  be  made 
white  and  brittle  by  it.  The  hydrargyrus  muriatus  alfo 
whitens  it. 

Copper  burns  and  gives  a  green  flame  in  the  fire  01- 
candle.  If  one  part  of  copper  filings  is  well  ground  with 
two  parts  or  more  of  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  and  then  di- 
ftilled  in  a  glafs  retort,  the  mercury  is  fent  over  pure  and 
in  its  natural  ftate,  and  the  copper  remains  intimately 
mixt  with  the  falts  in  the  form  of  a  yellowiffi  or  reddifli 
refin,  which  is  fometimes  tranfparent,  at  others  opake  ; 
this  refin  melts  at  a  candle  and  gives  a  green  flame. 

If  copper  is  calcined  till  all  its  fulphur  is  wafted,  it 
turns  to  a  red  afh,  which  being  expofed  on  a  tile  to  the 
focus  of  a  great  burning  glafs,  is  converted  into  a  deep 
red  glafs.  This  glafs  melted  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  in 
the  focus  of  the  fame  glafs  becomes  pure  copper  again. 
Hence  copper  evidently  confifts  of  a  red  inflammable  ful¬ 
phur  and  a  vitrifiable  earth,  which  laft  is  its  metallic  part. 

Copper  and  tin  make  a  good  bell-metal,  which  is  ufe- 
ful  in  microfcopes  and  reflecting  telefcopes. 

Copper  and  zinc  form  the  prince’s  metal. 

Copper  and  the  acid  of  grapes  make  verdegrife. 

Copper  and  calamine  ftone  make  brass,  called  esfeca- 
vum,  which  is  owing  merely  to  the  zinc  conntained  in 
the  calamine  :  this  is  called  aurichalcum,  which  fee.  The 
vapours  of  the  zinc,  which  join  with  the  copper  in  mak¬ 
ing  brafs,  increafes  the  weight  of  the  copper  fometimes 
to  near  one  half  more  than  its  original  weight. 


Volatile  fpirits  receive  from  a  fmall  quantity  of  copper 
a  deep  blue,  and  if  added  to  folutions  of  it  in  acids,  when 
fo  far  diluted  as  to  appear  almoft  or  altogether  coiourleis, 
it  changes  them  immediately  to  the  fame  fine  colour.  If 
a  piece  of  bright  iron  be  immerled  in  the  acid  folution  of 
copper,  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  attack  the  iron,  and 
the  copper,  in  its  feparation  from  the  menftruum,  adheres 
to  the  iron,  which  foon  appears  covered  with  a  cuprous 
coat.  On  thefe  principles  very  minute  quantities  of  cop¬ 
per  diflolved  in  liquors  may  be  readily  difeovered. 

If  copper  is  fwallowed  in  its  pure  ftate  it  is  inoffenfive. 
Some  pradtitioners  obferve  that  copper  when  diflolved  is 
ftrongly  ftyptic,  and  fo  far  from  caufing  exulcerations  of 
the  inteftines,  that  it  heals  them :  it  vomits  by  its  naufeous 
ftimulus,  which  will  continue  for  feveral  days.  Dr.  All- 
ton  fays,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  that  the 
aerata  and  the  ferrata  do  not  differ  much  in  any  thing  but 
the  ftrong  naufea  that  the  firft  produces,  and  the  corro- 
five  quality  that  the  latter  pofleffes. 

Lemery  obferves,  that  if  water  lies  long  in  copper  vefi- 
fels,  it  acquires  a  tafte  of  the  metal.  He  cautions  againft 
a  carelefsufe  of  copperveffels  for  boiling  fyrups,  acids,  ike. 
in  ;  for,  though  while  the  fyrup,  & c.  are  in  a  boiling  heat, 
if  they  are  continued  fo  all  the  day  long,  no  inconveniency 
is  difeovered  ;  but  in  any  degree  below  the  heat  which 
keeps  up  a  bubbling  in  the  fyrup,  or  whatever  elfe,  the 
metal  will  be  corroded,  and  the  preparation  inj  ured. 

The  following  preparations  are  made  from  this  metal : 

JESECAVUM.  Brass.  See  AEs. 

JE3  USTUM,  Burnt  copper.  Thin  plates  of  copper 
are  laid  ftratum  fuper  ftratum  in  a  crucible,  with  fulphur 
and  fea-falt,  then  they  are  placed  over  a  hot  charcoal  fire, 
and  there  continued  till  all  the  fulphur  is  confumed,  or 
until  the  plates  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder.  If  good, 
it  is  of  an  iron  grey  on  the  outfide,  of  a  reddilh  grey 
within,  and  if  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  a  Vermil¬ 
lion  red  is  produced ;  it  muft  alfo  be  brittle  and  glittering 
when  broken.  It  was  formerly  ufed  for  deftroying  fun¬ 
gous  flefb. 

If  the  burnt  copper  is  made  red-hot,  and  quenched  in 
the  ol.  liili  nine  times,  then  powdered  it  takes  the  name 
of  SAFFRON  of  COPPER. 

aES  PAUPERUM,  copper  ore  diverted  of  its  filver, 
when  it  contains  any,  is  thus  named. 

tESCHYNOMENE  (from  aa-xuiv^ai,  lam  ajhamed) 
SPINOSA,  a  fpecies  of  the  fenfitive  plant.  See  Caaco. 
2ESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.  See  Hippocas- 

TANUM. 

vESTAS,  Summer.  As  this  is  ufually  a  healthy  feafon, 
health  may  ftill  be  prolonged,  if,  during  the  warmer 
months,  we  eat  but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  make  a  pro¬ 
portionable  increafe  in  the  number  of  our  meals. 

^ESTATES,  Freckles  in  the  face. 

vESTHPHARA,  Incineration,  or  burning  of  the 
ftefh,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

zESTUARIUM,  Stoves  or  machines  for  conveying 
heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once. 

jESTUATIO,  the  boiling  up,  or  rather  the  ferment¬ 
ing  of  liquors  w-hen  mixed. 

2ESTUS  VOLATICUS.  Vogel  and  Cullen  place 
this  word  as  fynonymous  with  phlogojis.  It  is  a  fudden 
fcorching  heat,  with  rednefs  of  the  face,  that  foon  flies  off. 

JETAS,  Age.  One  life;  an  hundred  years;  alfo  a 
certain  stage  of  of  life.  The  ancients  reckoned  fix 
ftages  of  life,  viz.  Pueritia,  child-hood,  which  is  the 
fifth  year  of  our  age  ;  adolescentia,  youth,  reckoned 
to  the  eighteenth,  and  youth  properly  fo  called  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year ;  juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth,  virilis  tetas,  man-hood,  from 
the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  ;  senectus,  old  age,  from 
fifty  to  fixty;  crepita  2Etas,  decrepid  age,  which  ends 
in  death.  Blancard. 

Every  age  hath  its  difeafes ;  and  Hippocrates  obferves, 
that  thole  of  youth  continuing  after  puberty  are  difficult 
to  cure.  In  infancy  and  old  age,  many  objedt  to  the  ufe 
of  medicine  ;  but  as  in  botli  thefe  ftages  there  is  great 
infirmity,  fo  there  is  a  great  fcope  both  for  the  practice 
and  the  improvement  of  the  medical  art :  negledt  herein 
belpeaks  an  equal  ignorance  and  inhumanity:  at  a  cer¬ 
tainty  fome  diforders  may  be  radically  cured,  and  all  may 
be  palliated.  Infancy  may  be  aided  in  its  advances,  and 
the  approaches  of  age,  as  to  its  infirmities,  mav  be  retarded. 

jETHER, 
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AETHER,  vel  Ether,  from  aiOw,  ardeo,  fplendeo ,  I 
bright  and  fplendid;  called  liquor  tether  eus  vitriolicus, 
vitrofus ,  muriaticus,  according  to  the  acid  of  which  it  is 
formed.  So  the  Iky  or  firmament,  and  alfo  the  eledtric 
matter  has  been  called;  but  what  is  here  defigned  is  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  acetous  acid,  phlogifton, 
and  water,  but  differing  from  alcohol  of  wine,  from 
■which  it  is  obtained,  by  having  a  far  lefs  proportion  of 
the  two  latter  principles,  of  which  the  alcohol  is  diverted 
by  the  mineral  acid  added  to  it  in  the  preparation  of  the 
aether.  Macquer  fays,  in  his  Di£t.  of  Chem.  that  there  is 
a  fubftance  exactly  intermediate  betwixt  ardent  fpirits  and 
oil.  That  when  the  vitriolic  acid  is  mixed  with  redtified 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  firft  liquor  which  arifes  by  diftillation 
is  a  mere  volatile  fpirit  of  wine  only ;  the  liquor  which 
arifes  next,  is  fpirit  of  wine  deprived  of  part  of  its  watery 
principle  by  vitriolic  acid.  So  is  fpirit  of  wine  effentially 
altered,  and  approximated  to  the  nature  of  oil,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  watery  principle  which  it  hath  loft. 
If  the  diftillation  is  continued  after  the  tether  hath  arifen, 
the  vitriolic  acid  having  deprived  the  fpirit  of  wine  of  all 
its  water,  an  oil  arifes,  which  is  called  fweet  oil  of  vitriol, 

or  OLEUM  VINI. 

If  to  the  tether ,  obtained  by  depriving  alcohol  of  wine 
of  its  phlogifton  and  phlegm,  by  the  addition  of  the  vitri¬ 
olic  acid,  you  gradually  add  the  nitrous  acid,  the  remain¬ 
ing  phlogifton  and  water  is  feparated,  and  the  acetous 
acid  is  pure,  except  perhaps  for  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  an  extremely  minute  portion  of  water  ;  and  this  is  the 
pureft  tether.  If  to  fo  much  tether  as  is  at  firft  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  more  of  the  acetous  acid 
be  added,  more  of  the  phlogifton  and  water  are  feparated, 
and  we  have  the  oleum  vini.  Hence  obferve,  that  alco¬ 
hol  of  wine  is  a  combination  of  the  acetous  acid,  phlo¬ 
gifton,  and  water ;  tether  prepared  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  the  fame,  but  in  lefs  proportion  of  the  phlogifton  and 
water ;  the  oleum  vini  contains  ftill  lefs  phlogifton  and 
water  ;  and  the  tether  obtained  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with 
the  addition  of  the  nitrous  acid,  moft  perfectly  freed  from 
its  phlogifton  and  water,  fo  is  the  pureft  acetous  acid. 
Again,  a  mixture  of  tether  and  alcohol  forms  the  fpir. 
sether  nitrofus,  and  the  fpir.  aetheris  vitriolicus  of  the 
fhops  ;  and  a  compofition  of  alcohol,  aether,  andoleum  vini 
is  fuppofed  to  form  the  liquor  anodynus  mineralis 
Hoffmani.  The  college  of  phyficians  of  London  for 
this  order  fpiritus  setheris  vitriolicus,  two  pounds,  and 
oleum  vini,  three  drams  by  weight. 

This  fluid,  befides  its  appellation  of  tether ,  is  by  fome 
named  acidum  vitrioli  vinosum  ;  by  others  fpiritus 
tether eus ;  and  in  the  Pharm.  Edinb.  it  is  entitled  Jpt.  vini 
athereus  ;  and,  as  it  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  marine  acids  indifferently,  fo  from 
the  name  of  the  acid  employed,  the  terms  vitriolic,  ni¬ 
trous,  or  marine  tether  have  obtained,  as  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  1788,  vether  vitriolicus.  It  fhould 
be  noted  that,  tethers  produced  by  the  different  mineral 
acids,  poffefs  particular  different  properties. 

Various  are  the  proceffes  by  which  tether  is  made. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  printed  A.  D.  1777, 
contains  the  following,  liquor  a:thereus  vitriolicus, 
vitriolic  aethereal  liquor. 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  acid  of  vitriol,  of  each 
thirty-two  ounces.  Put  the  fpirit  into  a  glafs  retort,  previ- 
oufly  heated,  and  pour  the  acid  to  it  in  an  uniform  ftream  ; 
gradually  mix  by  gently  and  often  fhaking  ;  then  imme¬ 
diately  diftill  in  fand,  heated  previous  to  this  operation, 
into  a  receiver  cooled  by  water  or  fnow.  Regulate  the 
fire  fo  as  quickly  to  boil  the  liquor,  and  continue  to  boil 
until  16  ounces  by  weight  is  brought  over,  then  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fand.  To  the  diftilled  liquor,  add 
two  drams  of  the  ftrong  common  cauftic ;  then  diftil  it 
again  from  a  deep  retort  into  a  receiver  properly  cooled, 
until  ten  ounces  by  weight  of  tether  are  obtained.  If  fix- 
teen  ounces  of  re£tified  Ipirit  of  wine  are  poured  upon  the 
acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  firft  diftillation,  an 
tethereal  liquor  may  be  obtained  by  repeating  this  diftil¬ 
lation.  This  may  be  done  pretty  often. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  in  their  Pharmacopaeia  of 
1788,  give  the  following  directions:  firft  to  make  the 
Spiritus  jetheris  vitriolicus,  by  taking  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  vitriolic  acid ,  of  each  one  pound,  and 
pouring  in  gradually  the  acid  to  the  fpirit,  then  order 
them  to  be  {hook  together,  afterwards  from  a  retort  into 


a  tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another  recipient  is  fitted, 
diftil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether  till  fulphureous  vapours 
begin  to  rife.  But  it  is  here  neceffary  to  obferve  that  there 
is  fome  caution  requifite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors,  for  if 
they  are  too  rapidly  poured  together,  the  fucceeding  heat 
and  ebullition  will  diffipate  a  part  of  the  mixture,  run  the 
rifque  of  breaking  the  veffel,  and  endangering  the  ope¬ 
rator.  In  order  to  avoid  which,  let  the  vitriolic  acid  be 
added  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  very  gradually,  waiting  till  the 
firft  addition  is  incorporated  before  any  more  is  put  in, 
by  which  means  the  confequent  heat  is  trifling,  and  the 
danger  is  avoided.  When  the  fpirit  is  made,  in  order  to 
make  the  ather,  they  add  an  ounce  by  meajure  of  the 
water  of  pure  kali ,  to  two  pounds  of  the  fpiritus  eethcris  vi¬ 
triolicus,  (hake  them  together,  and  diftil  by  a  gentle  heat 
fourteen  ounces  by  meafure. 

Various  modes  of  preparing  this  fluid  may  be  feen  in 
the  different  writers. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  this  liquid  are  as  follow. 

It  is  the  moft  light,  moft  volatile,  and  moft  inflammable 
of  all  known  liquids. 

It  fwims  on  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  as  oil 
does  upon  water. 

It  is  remarkably 'Cold  when  dropped  upon  the  hand  ; 
and  its  affeCts  the  thermometer  in  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner,  caufing  the  quickfilver  to  fall,  when  neither  water 
nor  fpirit  of  wine  would  produce  fuch  an  effeCt. 

It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  therefore  perfectly  free 
from  that  faline  acrimony  with  which  all  the  common  vo¬ 
latile  fpirits  abound. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  folvents  known  in  che- 
miftry.  It  will  not  mix  with  acids,  alkalies,  nor  vinous 
fpirits.  It  mixes  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water, 
if  well  {hook  therewith;  and  is  an  effectual  folvent  of  oils, 
balfams,  refins,  gum  refins,  gums,  wax,  & c. 

Macquer  obferves,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry,  that 
tether  does  not  mix  with  water,  as  fpirit  of  wine  does, 
in  all  proportions;  but  that  ten parts  of  water  are  required 
to  diffolve  one  part  of  tether.  But  a  larger  proportion  of 
water  is  more  convenient,  when  the  mixture  is  made  to  be 
taken  as  a  medicine.  He  alfo  adds,  that  tether  diffolves 
a  fmall  quantity  of  water. 

Its  affinity  with  gold  exceeds  that  of  aqua  regia  there¬ 
with. 

It  extracts  gold,  wherever  it  is,  from  among  other 
bafer  metals  (i.  e.  from  any  one,  or  all  of  them),  and  thus 
gold  is  both  better  and  fooner  purified  than  by  any  other 
means. 

It  is  the  lighted  of  all  liquors;  a  bottle  that  holds  20 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  holds  but  feven  of  the  tether. 

Agitated  in  a  phial  with  the  white  of  egg,  lymph,  or 
human  blood,  it  feems  rather  to  attenuate  them. 

The  effects  of  this  wonderful  preparation,  as  a  fubjcCt 
of  philofophy,  are  too  numerous  to  infert  in  this  place  ; 
the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  authors  undermen¬ 
tioned,  who  have  written  profeffedly  on  it.  As  to  its  an¬ 
tiquity,  it  is  mentioned  in  feveral  old  books  of  chemiftry  ; 
but  they  do  not  diftinCtly  notice  nor  defcribe  it,  nor  yet 
the  manner  of  producing  it :  the  public  attention  to  it  was 
firft  excited  by  a  publication  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aCtions  A.  D.  1730,  by  a  German,  who  calls  himfelf  Fro- 
benius.  On  its  medical  properties,  the  moft  valuable,  as 
well  as  moft  fuited  to  the  general  defign  of  this  work,  we 
proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  late  Dr.  Ward  was  the  firft 
who  is  known  to  have  ufed  it  in  England  :  with  the  tether 
it  was  that  he  fo  inftantly  relieved  the  head-ach,  and  other 
pains  in  the  external  parts  :  but  for  the  firft  publication 
on  its  internal  ufe,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner,  fur- 
geon,  in  Liverpool,  by  whom  it  is  prepared  for  a  veryex- 
tenfive  fale.  He  mixes  two  drams  of  tether  with  fix  oy 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  gives  from  one  to  four  large 
fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  repeating  the  dofe  as  required.  Its 
general  effeCts  internally,  are  anodyne  and  perfpirative ; 
others  give  five  or  fix  drops  for  a  dofe,  firft  dropping  it 
on  fugar ;  it  is  alfo  fo  potent  a  diuretic,  that  an  incau¬ 
tious  ufe  of  it  may  produce  a  diabetes ;  this  is  the  only  in¬ 
convenience  to  which  it  manifefts  any  tendency.  In  ob- 
ftinate  head-achs,  vertigos,  epilepfies,  convulfions,  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  diforders,  the  palfy,  gout,  rheu- 
matiim,  flatulent,  and  other  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  afthmas,  hiccough,  whooping-cough,  See.  by  its 
application  externally,  or  adminiftration  internally,  or 
both,  the  moft  definable  effects  have  followed.  When  it 
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is  applied  externally,  procure  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  of  fuch 
a  dimenfion  as  to  be  conveniently  covered  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand  ;  moiften  the  rag  with  the  cether,  and  inftantly 
apply  it  to  the  part  aftedled,  preffing  it  very  clofe,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  its  fumes,  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
in  which  time  the  rag  will  be  found  dry,  and  may  be  taken 
away.  Fred.  Hoffman  indeed  employed  it,  in  as  much  as  j 
his  liquor  mineral,  anod.  may  be  ranked  with  it,  as  a  fe- 
dative  and  antifpafmodic. 

As  to  the  tells  of  the  goodnefs  of  cether,  Mr.  Turner 
informs  us  that  the  moll  perfedl  fort  is  obtained  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  vitriolic  acid ;  that  it  is  colourlefs, 
and  ftrikes  the  nofe  very  llrongly  with  the  fulphureous 
fmell  ;  a  drop  let  fall  on  the  hand  inftantly  vanifhes, 
without  leaving  any  moifture  behind ;  five  or  fix  drops 
dropped  together  upon  a  table  will  difappear  in  a  few  fe- 
conds,  and  leave  only  the  appearance  of  a  large  oily  ring 
behind.  The  bell  cether  requires  the  greateft  quantity  oi 
water  to  be  mixed  with  it  ;  if,  therefore,  to  fix  tea-fpoon- 
fuls  of  water,  in  a  fmall  phial,  you  add  one  of  the  cether 
to  be  examined,  cork  it  up,  and  ftiake  them  well  together, 
and  if,  upon  Handing  a  little  while,  fome  of  the  cether 
appears  at  the  top,  in  form  of  oil,  fulficient  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  mixture,  it  is  good,  provided  alfo  that  it 
anfwers  the  other  methods  of  trial ;  but  if  none  appears, 
or  not  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  mixture,  it  was 
either  adulterated,  or  not  well  redlified :  if  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  cether  and  water  you  add  a  little  fait  of  tartar,  and 
any  fermentation  enfues,  the  cether  was  not  well  redlified. 
It  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  of 
which  cether  is  made,  moft  commonly  is  apt  to  have  fome 
portion  of  the  fulphureous  acid  adhering  to  it  ;  and  that 
in  proportion  to  fuch  adherence,  the  virtues  of  it  are 
greatly  impaired.  To  obtain,  therefore,  a  powerful  me-  j 
dicine,  it  is  neceffary  that  great  pains  be  taken  to  render 
it  free  from  all  adherence  of  the  fulphureous  acid. 

See  Malouin’s  Chimie  Medicinale,  tom.  ii.  p.  451. 
Macquer’s  Chimie  Pratique,  tranflated  by  Reid.  Didli- 
onary  of  Chemiftry,  edit.  2.  Dr.  Frobenius’s  accounts  of 
cether,  inferted  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfadtions  for  1733 
and  1741.  Pharm.  Col.  Edinb.  The  Lond:  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  176  — 186.  An  Account  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  medicinal  fluid  called  cether,  by  M.  Turner,  fur- 
geon,  in  Liverpool.  Abridgment  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions,  vol.  viii.  p.  744.  Cyclopedia,  edit.  A.  D. 
1788.  Beaume’s  Diflertation  on  cether.  This  laft  is  the 
moft  complete  work  on  this  fubjedt.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Me- 
dica. 

EETHERIA  HERBA.  See  Eryngium. 

HtTHIOPIS ,  E  t  h  i  o  p  r  an  clary.  Salvia  JEthiopis.  Lin. 
Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  mullein,  hairy  and  thick ;  the 
ftalk  is  quadrangular,  like  that  of  balm  ;  the  feeds  are  two 
in  a  cell.  A  decodlion  of  its  root  is  commended  in  pleu- 
rifies  and  rheumatifms.  Raii  Hift. 

fiETHIOPIC/E  (Pilul.)  R  mere.  pur.  (cum  mucilag. 
e  gum.  Arab,  extindft.)  3  vi.  fulph.  ant.  precip.  ref. 
guaiac.  &  mellis  aa.  Jfs  f.  maf.  &  divid.  in  pillul.  No. 
ccxl.  quarum  detur  i.  ad  iv.  mane  nodleque.  Dr.  Plum¬ 
mer  orders,  in  a  compofition  of  this  name  and  quality, 
equal  parts  of  calomel  and  fulph.  aurat.  ant.  but  the  above, 
which  is  from  the  Ph.  Col.  Edinb.  is  in  every  refpedt  equal 
to  Dr.  Plummer’s  in  point  of  ufefulnefs,  but  not  fo  apt  to 
run  oft'by  ftool. 

CETHIOPS  ANTIMONIALIS,  antimonial  jethi- 
ops.  Dr.  Cockburn  gives  this  in  his  treatife  on  the  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  as  follows:  flux  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  fea  fait, 
in  a  crucible,  and  knock  off  the  fcoria,  then  rub  equal  parts 
of  the  regulus  made  in  this  manner,  and  mercury  toge¬ 
ther,  till  they  are  incorporated.  He  extols  it  in  cutaneous 
difeafes,  glandular  obftruHions,  and  many  other  chroni¬ 
cal  difeafes  ;  a  few  grains  are  given  at  firft,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  increafed  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Malouin,  in 
his  chemiftry,  gives  various  procefl'es  for  uniting  antimony 
with  mercury,  fome  of  which  are  more  fpeedy  and  others 
more  perfect  in  forming  this  combination. 

Dr.  Fluxham  gives  the  following  cethiops  anthnonialis  : 
Be  argent,  viv.  ^iv.  antim.  crud.  §iij.  flor.  fulph.  ^ij.  m. 
per  triturat. 

Dr.  Plummer  highly  commends  his  tethiops  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  as  curative  of  fpotsr  pimples,  and 
flulhing  in  the  face,  virulent  gonorrheeas,  fciatica,  rheu¬ 
matifms,  lues  venerea,  ulcers  with  pain  and  fwelling  in 
the  feet,  fcrophulous  diforders,  & c.  Bee  Pilule  Plum- 
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fteel  into  an  unglazed  earthen  veflel,  with  water  enough 
to  rife  four  inches  above  the  filings  ;  the  whole  is  to  be 
ftirred  every  day,  and  more  water  iupplied,  as  that  in  the 
veffels  exhales,  fo  that  the  filings  may  remain  always  co¬ 
vered;  continue  this  procedure  till  they  are  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  an  inky  blacknefs.  This  preparation  hath 
nothing  but  its  troublefomenefs  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
common  filings. - Mineralis.  Now  called  Hydrar¬ 

gyrum  cum  fulphure ,  Load.  Ph.  1788.  Htthiops,  fo  called 
from  its  colour,  which  is  like  aiB'tei]/,  a  blackmoor ,  from 
a  16a  to  burn,  and  t^e  countenance.  Ethiops  mineral. 
The  ufual  method  of  preparing  this,  is  to  rub  equal  parts 
of  pure  mercury  and  flowers  of  fulphur  in  a  mortar  till 
the  mercury  difappears,  and  a  very  black  powder  is  formed; 
but  a  more  intimate  coalition  of  the  mercury  with  the 
fulphur  may  be  effected  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an  iron 
ladle,  then  adding  the  quickfilver,  and  ftirring  them  to¬ 
gether,  till  the  mixture  is  cold.  If  the  rpixture  feems  c’if- 
pofed  to  flame,  which  may  be  known  by  its  fwelling  up, 
and  growing  fuddenly  confiftent,  carefully  cover  it,  thus 
it  is  foon  checked.  The  fmall  heat  neceffary  here  is  in 
no  danger  of  diffipating  either  the  mercury  or  the  fulphur. 

As  fulphur  fo  eminently  abates  the  power  of  all  tire 
more  active  minerals,  this  medicine  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  no  farther  ufeful  than  as  it  is  of  efficacy  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels ;  others  afl'ert,  that  it  enters  the  circulation, 
and  is  productive  of  very  faiutary  effects.  It  is  true  that 
a  portion  of  the  mercury  may  be  feparated  from  the  ful- 
j  phur,  during  the  paffage  of  the  cetbicps  through  the  body. 
‘  Mr.  Cruikfhank  fays,  that  Mr.  Hunter  from  experiments 
made  on  himfelf,  thinks  it  probable,  that  ev'ery  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mercury  is  diffolved  in  the  human  fluids,  and  con¬ 
verted,  not  only  into  a  new  preparation,  but  conftantly  in¬ 
to  the  fame  kind  of  preparation,  before  it  adds  on  the 
morbid  virus  in  the  fyftem.  He  obferves,  that  though 
quickfilver  does  not  boil,  in  a  heat  lefs  than  600  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  wholly 
converted  into  vapour  in  a  heat  little  more  than  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  this  more  particularly  when  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  feparated  and  divided.  In  this  ftate  of  vapour, 
he  thinks  it  paffes  all  out  of  the  body,  and  becomes  crude 
quickfilver.  See  his  Appendix  to  Mr.  Clare’s  Effay  on 
the  Cure  of  Abfceffes.  Thedofe  is  from  gr.  v.  to  Jfs.  It 
is  equally  ufeful  with  the  cinnab.  ant.  for  fumigating 
venereal  ulcers ;  and,  like  the  cinnabar,  it  is  hard  to  fay 
that  it  is  ufeful  any  other  way. - Vegetabilis.  Ve¬ 

getable  AIthiops.  By  burning  the  fea-wrack  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  reduced  into  a  black  powder,  and  is  then 
called  vegetable  cethiops.  The  foap-Soilers  call  this  kelp. 
The  belt  is  from  Scotland.  From  3  i.  to  3  ij.  is  given 
twice  a  day  to  remove  fcrophulous  fvvellings. 

AiTHIQPUS  ALBUS.  See  Merc,  alkalizat. 

HkTHOLICES,  from  cciQa,  to  inflame,  or  burn.  Super¬ 
ficial  puftules  in  the  lkin  railed  by  heat,  as  boils,  fiery 
puftules,  &c. 

AiTHUSA  MEUM.  See  Meum. 

HLTIA,  ama,  the  caufe  of  a  diftemper. 

HvTIOLOGI  A,  iEtiology,  from  ama,  a  caufe , 
a  difeourfe  on.  A  treatife  on  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and 
their  fymptoms. 

iETOI  PHLEBES,  eagle  veins.  According  to  Ruffus 
Ephefius,  the  veins  that  pafs  through  the  temples  to  the 
head,  were  thus  called. 

HsTOLION.  See  Cnidia  grana. 

EETON  Y CHUM,  from  acroc,  an  eagle ,  and  ovvf,  a 
claw,  ox  nail.  See  Lithospermum. 

AF AN.  See  Adraragi. 

AFFECTIO,  an  affefilion.  This  is  expreffed  in  Greek 
by  hence  pafjio.  It  is  a  diforder  of  the  whole  body, 

or  a  part  of  it,  as  in  the  hyfterics,  colic,  &c.  thus  hy 
adding  a  deferiptive  epithet  to  affettio ,  moft  diftempers 
are  expreffed. 

AFFECTIO  HYPOCHONDRIyE.  See  Hypochon- 
draicus  morbus. 

AFFEOS.  Froth  or  foam. 

AFFIDRA.  Cerufs. 

AFFINITAS,  Affinity.  Chemical  affinities,  alfo  call¬ 
ed  eledtive  attra&ions,  are  defined  a  tendency  which  the 
different  particles  of  matter  have  to  unite  and  adhere  to¬ 
gether,  whether  thefe  particles  be  heterogeneneous  or 
homogeneneous. 

The  tranflator  of  tire  Di£l.  of  Chem.  fays  in  a  note 
2  under 
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under  the  article  affinity ,  that  (t  By  the  terms  affinity 
and  elective  attraction,  we  ought  to  underftand  the  power 
by  which  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies  unite,  and  not 
to  fuppofe  that  thispower  is  exerted  by  any  fimilarity  and 
homogeneity  of  parts,  or  by  any  mechanical  traction,  as 
thefe  terms  feem  to  imply.  The  caufe  of  this  power,  or 
the  manner  in  which  this  union  of  conftituent  parts  is  pro¬ 
duced,  is  unknown  to  us.  To  thefe  terms,  therefore, 
another  lefs  exceptionable,  viz.  the  power  of  combination, 
may  be  fubftituted.  In  Dr.  Macquer’s  definition  of  af¬ 
finity  are  comprehended  not  only  the  power  by  which  the 
conftituent  parts  of  bodies  unite,  which  is  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  chemiftry ;  but  alfo,  the  power  by  which  the  in¬ 
tegrant  parts  unite,  which  he  calls  the  affinity  of  aggre¬ 
gation,  and  which  is  treated  of  by  writers  on  natural  phi- 
lofophy  and  mechanics  under  the  terms  attraction,  gra- 
viation,  and  cohefion.  Whether  thefe  two  kinds  of 
union  are  produced  from  the  fame  caufe  differently  modi¬ 
fied,  as  our  author  thinks,  I  know  not ;  but  their  effects 
are  fo  different,  that  they  deferve  to  be  confidered  fepa- 
rctely :  the  union  of  integrant  parts  being  only  an  appo- 
fition  of  thefe  parts,  which  are  capable  of  being  disjoined 
by  mechanical  means,  and  without  any  change  produced 
upon  their  properties ;  and  the  union  of  conftituent 
parts,  or  combination,  being  attended  with  confiderable 
changes  of  properties,  and  being  incapable  of  disjunction 
by  mechanical  means.” 

Attraction  is  of  different  kinds  in  nature,  though  pro¬ 
bably  they  all  depend  ultimately  on  the  fame  principles  ; 
they  are,  I.  The  attraction  of  gravitation.  1.  The 
magnetic  attraction.  3.  The  attraction  of  eleCtricity. 
4.  The  attraction  of  cohefion  or  of  aggregation.  5. 
Chemical  attraction.  The  laft,  as  already  faid,  is  that 
tendency  which  bodies  have,  however  different,  to  unite 
together  and  to  remain  in  union :  e.  g.  an  acid  unites 
with  a  metal,  an  earth,  or  an  alcaline  fait,  and  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  the  acid  forms  one  body ;  which  body  does 
not  con  fill  of  a  combination  of  the  properties  of  the 
acid  and  the  metal,  8cc.  but  thefe  lofing  their  original 
properties  on  their  union,  a  new  body,  different  from 
either,  is  formed. 

Chemical  attraction  does  not  take  place,  but  when  the 
refpeCtive  bodies  are  in  a  fluid  ftate.  Before  chemical  at¬ 
traction  can  take  place  betwixt  two  or  more  bodies,  it  is 
neceflary  to  deftroy  their  attraction  of  aggregation  or  co¬ 
hefion,  this  is  effeCted  by  diffolving  them.  The  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  bodies  cannot  come  into  the  neceflary  con- 
taCt  with  each  other  until  the  integrant  parts  of  the  bodies, 
which  are  to  aCt  and  be  aCted  on,  are  feparated,  by  a  fo- 
lution  of  them.  Dry  bodies,  however,  finely  powdered, 
do  not  unite  chemically.  Attraction  of  aggregation  re¬ 
quires  only  the  application  of  furfaces,  but  chemical  at¬ 
traction  abfolntely  requires  fluidity. 

The  power  in  bodies  on  which  their  various  tranfpofi- 
tions  and  combinations  depend,  and  which  is  called  their 
affinity,  is  a  term  like  the  Newtonian  attraction,  which 
is  defigned  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effeCt.  When 
an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a  metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali, 
it  is  faid  that  it  hath  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to 
the  metal ;  this  is  only  to  fay  in  other  words,  that  it  will 
unite  with  the  alkali  in  preference  to  the  metal. 

The  doctrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  in  the  chemical  pharmacy  ;  for  as  feveral  pre¬ 
cedes  are  founded  on  it,  fo  if  an  error  happens,  and  there¬ 
by  the  medicine  proves  unfit  for  its  intended  ufe,  it  may 
be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranl- 
pofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  affinities.  Combinations  and  fepa- 
rations  that  are  chemical,  depend  on  elective  attraction. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  table  of  attractions,  which  was  with 
the  nitrous  acid,  was  the  firft ;  next  to  him,  Geoffrey  im¬ 
proved  on  the  fubjeCt,  then  Geller,  Bergman,  Dijon, 
Wenzel,  Kirwan,  & c.  fince  them,  others  have  contri¬ 
buted  their  additions,  and  from  them  all,  the  following 
table  is  formed,  but  chiefly  from  Bergman.  The  fub- 
fcances  in  which  thefe  affinities  are  exprefled  in  capital 
letters  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  have  the  greateft  affinity 
with  that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs  affinity  with  the  next, 
& c.  to  the  end  of  the  feries,  &c.  If  any  of  the  re¬ 
mote  bodies  have  been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  intermediate  bodies  will  difunite 
them  ;  the  intermediate  body  uniting  with  the  uppermoft 
of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus  in 
the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a  fixed  alkali  be¬ 


ing  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mix-* 
ed,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the 
water,  and  occafion  the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where 
feveral  fubftances  are  exprefled  in  .one  feries,  it  is  to  be 
underftood  that  any  one  of  thefe  bodies  which  are  neareft 
to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  manner  difengage  from  it 
any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more  remote. 

VITRIOLIC  ACID. 

Kali. 

Natron. 

Lime. 

Magnefia. 

Ammonia. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper.  .1. 

Quickfilver. 

Antimony. 

Water. 

NITROUS  ACID. 

Kali. 

Natron. 

Lime. 

Magnefia. 

Ammonia. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper.  1 

kffuickjilver. 

Antimony. 

Silver. 

Water. 

MURIATIC  ACID. 

Kali. 

Natron. 

Lime. 

Ammonia. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

ffhuckjilver. 

Antimony. 

Silver. 

Water. 

LEMON  JUICE 

Lime. 

Magnefia. 

Kali. 

Natron. 

Ammonia. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

uickfilver . 

Antimony. 

Water. 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR. 

Kali. 

Natron. 

Lime. 

Magnefia. 

Ammonia. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Sfffikfilver. 

Antimony. 

Water. 

KALI. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Sulphur. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Lead. 
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Lead. 

Copper.  ,  „ 

Water. 

NATRON. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Sulphur. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

W  ater. 

AMMONIA. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Sulphur. 

Exprefled  oil. 
popper. 

Water. 

QUICK  LIME. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Sulphur. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Water. 

MAGNESIA  CALCINED. 
Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Sulphur. 

WATER. 

Kali. 

Ammonia. 

Alcohol. 

Vitriolated  natron . 

./Ether. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolated  kali. 

Alum. 

Vitriol  of  iron. 

§)uickjilver  muriated. 

SULPHUR. 

Fixed  Alkali. 

Lime. 

Magnefia. 

Quickfilver. 

Arfenic. 

Ammonia. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Eflential  oil. 

./Ether. 

Alchohol. 

ALCOHOL. 

Water. 

vEther. 

Eflential  oil. 

Ammonia. 

Fixed  alkali. 

Liver  of  fulphur. 

Sulphur. 

JETHER. 

Alcohol. 

Eflential  oil. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Water. 

Sulphur. 
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ESSENTIAL  OIL. 

./Ether. 

Alcohol. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Sulphur. 

EXPRESSED  OIL. 

./Ether. 

Eflential  oil. 

Fixed  alkali. 

Ammonia. 

Sulphur. 

QUICKSILVER. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

LEAD. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Lemon  juice. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Fixed  alkali. 

Expreflea  oil. 

COPPER. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Fixed  alkali. 

Ammonia. 

Exprefled  oil. 

IRON. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

ZINC. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

Ammonia. 

ANTIMONY. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Diftilled  vinegar. 

Aerial  acid. 

See  Geoftroy  on  Affinities,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy,  for  the  year  1718  — Geller’s  Metallurgic 
Chemiftry  — Medical  Magazine — Dictionary  of  Chemiftry, 
tranflated  from  the  French,  edit.  2. — Dr.  William 
Keir’s  Inaugural  Thefis,  De  Attractione  Chemica.  Edinb. 
1778. 

AFFION,  an  Arabian  name  of  opium ;  alfo  of  an  elec¬ 
tary  in  which  opium  is  a  part  of  the  compofition. 

AFFLATUS,  or  Adflatus.  A  vapour,  or  as  the 
country  people  call  it,  a  blast  :  it  affects  the  body  fuddenly 
with  a  difeafe;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  eryfipelas. 

AFFLICTIO,  Affliction.  Though  this  is  not  a  dif- 
eafe,  it  caufes  many.  What  excites  anger,  envy,  hate, 
produces  difeafes  from  tenfe  fibres.  What  excites  fear, 
or  grief,  beget  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

8  ‘  AFFODILUS. 
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AFFODILUS.  See  Asphodelus  luteus. 

AFFRODINA.  Venus. 

AFFUSIO.  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  fomething,  and 
fometimes  it  means  the  fame  as  fuffufio,  a  cataradl. 

AFIUN.  See  Opium. 

AFRICANUS  FLOS.  The  African  flower.  Gerard 
fpeaks  of  four  forts,  the  fourth  of  which  is  called  othonna, 
alfo  tagetus  Indicus  minor  ;  caryoph.  Indicus ;  tanacetum 
Africanum,  chryfanthemum  Africanum ,  African  marigold. 

Miller  reckons  up  thirteen  fpecies,  but  they  are  of  no 
repute'  in  medicine.  Linnaeus  calls  this  genus  by  the 
name  of  tagetes. 

AFROB.  Alchymiftical  lead,  i.  e.  Crude  anti¬ 
mony. 

AGA  CRETENSIUM.  The  Spanish  milk  thistle. 

AGALACTIA,  from  «,  negative,  and  yxKx,  milk,  a 
defedt  of  milk  in  child-bed;  hence  uyocXam &,  an  epithet 
given  by  Hippocrates  to  a  lying-in  woman  that  hath  no 
milk. 

AGALLOCHUM,  aloe  aromatica.  The  aromatic 
aloe.  The  accounts  given  of  this  wood  are  fo  different 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  fpecimens  of  it  that 
are  met  with  in  our  {hops,  that  it  feems  molt  likely  to  be 
unknown  amongft  us.  Other  woods,  as  the  afpalathum, 
lignum  aquilce ,  and  calambour,  which  are  faid  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature,  are  fubflituted  for  it.  Whatever  this 
article  is  in  reality,  it  is  alfo  expreffed  by  different  writers 
by  the  following  names,  viz.  lign.  aloe,  xyloaloe,  Jinkoo, 
lign.  calambac ,  alud  heud,  &c.  The  Arabians  call  it 
cebar,  or  Jebar,  and  fometimes  al-cebar. 

It  is  brought  from  China,  and  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  fmall  pieces.  It  is  defcribed  as  being 
compadf,  ponderous,  of  a  yellow  or  rufty  brown  colour, 
with  black  or  purplifh  veins,  fometimes  purple  with  afh- 
coloured  veins,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  being  all  of  a 
blackifh  colour.  Such  as  is  brought  into  Europe  has  a 
bitterifh,  refinous  tafte,  and  a  light  aromatic  fmell.  Set 
on  fire  it  feems  to  melt  like  wax,  emitting  while  it  burns 
an  agreeable  fragrance;  the  degree  of  this  fragrance  gives 
the  proof  of  its  goodnefs. 

One  ounce  of  this  wood  yields  to  fpirit  of  wine  three 
drams  of  a  refinous  extradl  ;  and  to  water  it  yields  two 
drams.  If  diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  highly  cordial 
oil,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  from  one  hundred 
and  fixty  ounces.  Miller.  Dale. 

AGALUGI,  AGALLUGUN.  Names  of  the  agal- 
lochum. 

AGAPE.  nyaorn,  love ;  alfo  an  afternoon  or  evening’s 
meal. 

AGARICUS  AURICULA  FORMAT,  See  Auricu¬ 
lae  Judae,  Jews  Ears. 

AGARICOIDES,  a  fort  of  fungus. 

AGARICUM,or  Agaricus,  Agaric,  called  alfo  fun¬ 
gus  laricis.  Boerhaave  calls  it  fungus  igniarius,  becaufe 
when  it  is  beat  out  it  will  take  fire  at  a  fpark,  and  blaze 
out.  It  is  named  agaric  from  Agaria,  a  town  in  Afia, 
where  it  grows  moft  plentifully.  It  is  the  boletus  pini  la¬ 
ricis.  Lin. 

Above  twenty  forts  are  diflinguifhed  by  botanifls,  one 
of  which  is  the  touch-wood,  or  spunk. 

It  grows  on  the  trunks  of  larch  trees,  and  alfo  on  fome 
others,  without  any  pedicle.  Internally  it  is  white,  and  of 
an  uniform  ftrudlure  ;  outwardly  it  is  covered  with  a 
brown  bark,  full  of  fmall  holes  underneath.  In  autumn 
tills  fubflance  is  cut  off  from  the  trees,  feparated  from  its 
bark,  then  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  both  dries  it,  and  in¬ 
creases  its  whitenefs.  The  lighted:,  whiteft,  and  moft 
free  from  gritty  matter,  is  the  beft.  It  hath  but  little 
fmell ;  when  chewed  it  is  at  firft  fweet,  then  bitter.  It 
gives  out  its  adlive  parts  to  watery  menftrua,  and  alfo  to 
Spirituous ;  it  is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder,  except 
it  be  firft  moiftened  with  a  folution  of  gum  arabic,  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  cathartic,  but  hardly 
ever  ufed  in  the  prefent  pradlice,  as  its  operation  is  both 
flow  and  unpleafant,  occafioning  ficknefs,  gripes,  &c. 
The  dofe  is  from  3  i.  to  3  ij. 

AGARICUS  MINERALIS.  See  Lac  Lunas. - 

Muscarius.  Linnaeus.  The  reddish  mushrooms,  alfo 
called  bug  agaric.  This  is  one  of  the  poifonous  veget¬ 
ables  that  are  indigenous  in  Great  Britain.  The  pillar 
ftalk  is  white,  thick,  and  hollow  ;  thicker  towards  the 
top  ;  egg-fhaped  at  its  bafe ;  furrounded  at  its  middle 
with  a  pendulous  membrane,  and  furnifhed  with  a  cap 
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which  is  large,  fometimes  fix  inches  or  more  in  diameter; 
almoft  flat ;  either  white,  red,  or  crimfon  colour ;  and 
fometimes  befet  with  angular,  downy,  white,  or  red 
warts.  The  gills  are  white,  flat,  and  inverfely  fpear* 
fhaped ;  the  greater  number  extend  from  the  rim  of  the 
cap  to  the  ftalk,  the  reft  only  half  way.  When  this 
muffiroom  is  decaying,  the  gills  become  brownifh.  It  is 
found  in  paftures  and  woods. 

If  the  juice  of  this  mu  for  00m  is  rubbed  where  bugs  re¬ 
treat  in  the  day,  it  will  deftroy  them.  If  it  is  infufed  in 
milk,  it  is  deftrudlive  to  flies  the  inftant  they  fip  it.  Hal¬ 
ler  relates,  that  fix  perfons  of  Lithuania,  perifhed  at  one 
time  by  eating  this  kind  of  mufhroom ;  and  that  others 
have  been  driven  mad  by  it.  Two  or  three  may 
be  taken  without  danger,  but  more  will  occafion  de¬ 
lirium. 

.  See  Withering’s  Botanical  Arrangements.  Wilmer’s 
Obfervations  on  Poifonous  Vegetables.  Lightfoot’s  Flora 
Scotia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1010.  - —  Piperatus.  Linnaeus. 
Pepper  mushroom,  alfo  called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the 
fungus  piperatus  albus,  lafico  J'ucco  turgens.  Raii.  Alfo 
the  fungus  albus  acris.  B.  P.  The  ftalk  is  about  two 
inches  high.  The  hat  is  convex  when  young :  as  it  ex¬ 
pands,  it  becomes  nearly  flat ;  its  colour  is  a  dirty  white, 
with  a  mixture  of  grey  ;  it  contains  a  milky  juice.  The 
difk  is  conftantly  bent  inwards:  when  the  fungus  is  de¬ 
caying,  the  hat  becomes  depreffed  in  its  centre,  and  is 
fometimes  feen  funnel-fhaped.  The  lamellae  are  clofe, 
numerous,  and  of' a  pale  fleffi  colour. 

It  is  very  common  in  woods,  near  the  roots  of  trees. 
When  freely  taken,  fatal  confequences  are  related  by  fe- 
veral  writers.  When  this  vegetable  has  loft  its  acrid 
juice  by  drying,  its  cauftic  quality  ftill  remains. 

In  cafe  of  injury  from  any  of  the  mufhroom  tribe,  fee 
Amanita. 

See  Wilmer’s  Obfervations  on  Poifonous  Vegetables. 
- Quercus,  agaric  of  the  oak,  called  alfo  fungus  ig¬ 
niarius.  Agaricus  pedis  equini  facie,  fungi  arborei  ad 
ellychnia.  Female  agaric,  and,  from  its  readinefs  to 
catch  fire,  touch-wood. 

It  grows  in  the  form  of  a  horfe’s  hoof ;  externally  it  is 
of  a  dufky  afh-colour,  and  internally  of  adufky  red;  it  is 
foft  and  tough.  The  beft  is  faid  to  grow  on  the  larger 
branches  of  oak  trees ;  but  that  which  is  found  on  other 
trees  is  often  as  good. 

It  confifts  of  four  parts,  which  prefent  themfelves  fuc- 
ceffively,  ift.  The  outward  rind,  which  may  be  thrown 
away.  2d.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which 
is  the  beft  of  all,  and  is  ufed  to  reftrain  haemorrhages  from 
wounds,  and  after  amputations ;  it  fhould  be  beat  well 
with  a  hammer  until  it  is  foft  and  pliable,  then  flices  of  it 
of  a  proper  fize  are  to  be  applied  upon  the  open  blood- 
veflel,  whofe  difcharge  it  reftrains,  not  from  its  reftrin- 
gency,  but  its  texture  and  adhefive  quality :  on  the  firft: 
application  it  adheres  pretty  ftrongly,  but  about  the  end 
of  two  days  it  begins  to  feparate  and  foon  falls  off.  3d.  A 
part  which  adheres  to  the  fecond,  and  which  is  an  inferior 
fort,  may  be  ufed  in  lefs  important  cafes.  The  4th,  or 
laft  part,  may  be  powdered,  and  then  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  fecond  and  third  forts.  The  beft  time  for 
taking  the  fungous  fubflance  from  the  trees  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  after  great  heats. 

As  a  ftyptic,  this  fungus  does  not  appear  to  poffefs  any 
advantages  greater  that  what  may  be  expect  from  dry 
lint,  as  its  fuccefs  hath  not  been  manifefted  but  when  the 
circulation  was  fo  languid  that  lint  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  anfwered  as  well.  This  agaric  grows  on  different 
trees,  chiefly  on  the  afh ;  it  is  the  boletus  igniarius,  of 
Lin.  Touch-wood,  or  boletus  acaulis  pulvinatus  laevis, 
poris  tenuiffimis.  Lin. 

See  Warner’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  p.  133,  &c.  Neale’s 
Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  of  Agaric. 

AGASYLLIS.  Diofcorides  fays  it  is  the  fhrub  that 
produces  the  gum  ammoniacnm. 

AGATH.  See  Succinum  nigrum. 

AGATHONIS  ANTIDOTUS  HEPATIC  A.  Aga- 
thon’s  Antidote  for  the  Liver. 

R.  Gentian.  3  vi.  R.  Enul.  C.  fol.  abf.  &  fol.  nard. 
Ind.  aa  3  i.  m. 

AGATY,  the  name  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  Malabar, 
and  affords  a  fruit  that  in  its  lhape  and  tafte  refembles  the 
kidney-bean.  Raii  Hift. 

AGEM.  A  name  of  the  Perfian  lilac. 

K  AGENESIA. 
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AGENESIA.  Venereal  impotency  in  man.  Vogel. 
It  is  fynonymous  with  anaphrodijia ,  alio  with  dyfpcrma- 

tifmus . 

ACER  CEIYMICETS.  Dorneus  fays  that  water  is  the 
'field  [ager~\  in  which  God  has  ordained  that  the  root  o:' 
minerals  fhould  be  fixed,  and  from  whence  the  trunk  anc 
branches  fhoot  into  the  earth. 

The  uterus  is  called  ager  natures. 

AGER,  or  Agrorum  Terra,  fignifies  the  common 
earth  or  foil. 

AGERATUM.  So  called,  becaufe  its  flowers  pre- 
ferve  their  beauty  a  long  time.  It  is  alfo  named  balfamlta 
minor ;  eupatorium  ;  cojlus  hortorum  minor ;  ptarmica  lu- 
tea,  &  achillca ,  eupatorium  Meffue\  herba  Julia ;  mentha  co- 
rymbifcra  minor ,  maudlin ,  sweet  maudlin,  or  maudlin 
tansey.  It  is  the  Achillea  ageratum  of  Linnaeus. 
Botanifts  have  enumerated  feven  or  eight  fpecies. 

It  is  a  perennial  flender  plant,  with  undivided,  indent¬ 
ed,  narrow  leaves,  and  yellow  naked  difcous  flowers,  fet 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  :  it  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  hath  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifh  talte.  It  contains  the  virtues 
of  coftmary  and  tanfey,  but  is  hardly  ever  ufed :  infufion 
in  water  is  the  bell  preparation. 

AGERATUM  LATIFOLIUM  SERRAT.  See  Bal- 
samita. 

AGERATUS  LAPIS.  A  ftone  ufed  by  coblers  to 
polilh  women’s  fhoes.  It  difcufles,  and  is  gently  aftrin- 
gent. 

AGES.  The  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGE  VITA.  The  name  of  an  antidote,  rather  fup- 
pofed  to  be  called  jugis  vita ,  long,  or  continual  life.  It 
is  a  medicated  wine,  made  with  galangal  root,  long  and 
white  pepper,  fage,  ginger,  cinnamon,  faftron,  and 
cloves,  boiled  in  wine. 

AGGLOMERATIO,  an  agglomeration  or  rolling  to¬ 
gether. 

AGGLUTINATIO,  Agglutination.  Reunion, 

flicking  together :  fo  healers  are  agglutinants. - Pi- 

lorum.  A  reducing  the  hair  of  the  eye-lids  that  grow 
inward  to  their  natural  order,  which  is  done  by  any  glu¬ 
tinous  matter  on  a  probe,  and  drawing  the  hairs  out,  and 
fixing  them  where  they  fhould  remain. 

AGGREGATES  Glandule.  Small  glands  are 
lodged  in  the  cellular  coat  of  the  inteftines  next  to  the 
villous ;  but  as  they  do  not  appear  in  an  uninjedted  gut, 
many  anatomifhs  fufpedt  them  only  to  be  little  bits  of  fe- 
parated  wax. 

AGGREGATUM,  an  Aggregate.  Abodyrefult- 
ing  from  the  union  of  many  others  which  are  fmaller,  of 
which  the  whole  fum  is  the  aggregate. 

AGHEUSTIA.  Defect  or  loss  of  taste.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  this  as  a  genus  of  difeafe,  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  dyftefthefiae.  The  caufes  are  fever,  or  palfy, 
whence  he  forms  two  fpecies ;  the  firft  he'calls,  Organ¬ 
ic,  arifing  from  fome  aftedlion  in  the  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  by  which  relifhing  things  or  thofe  which  have 
fome  tafte,  are  prevented  from  coming  in  contadl  with 
the  nerves  :  the  fecond  Atonic,  arifing  without  any  af- 
edlion  of  the  tongue.  Sauvages  fays  the  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  is  either  in  the  brain,  in  the  tongue  itfelf,  or  in 
the  paflage  of  the  lingual  nerves  ; — he  forms  two  fpecies 
—firft,  Febrilis,  where  a  fuppreflion  of  tafte  accom¬ 
panies  ardent,  and  malignant  fevers,  or  account  of  the 
extreme  drynefs  of  the  tongue,  when  it  wants  moifture, 
grows  black  and  rough  like  wood ;  or  from  the  delirium, 
or  comatous  ftate  into  which  patients  fometimes  fall. — 
Second,  Paralytica,  when  it  accompanies  a  paralyfis 
of  the  tongue,  or  fome  comatous  diforder — Nof.  Meth. 
v.  i.  751. 

AGIAHALID,  an  Egyptian  tree,  alfo  called  lycium. 

It  is  very  large,  refembling  the  wild  pear ;  its  fruit  is 
bitterifh  and  ftyptic,  the  leaves  are  four  and  aftringent. 
AGIS.  The  Thigh.  See  Femur. 

AGLACTATIO.  Defect  of  milk. 

AGLIA.  See  ELgides. 

AGLITHES.  The  divifion  or  fegments  of  a  head  of 
garlick,  which  we  call  cloves. 

AGLUTITIO.  Impeded  swallowing.  See  De- 

GLUTITIO. 

AGME,  from  ayos,  to  break.  A  fracture. 
AGNACAT.  A  tree  which  grows  about  the  ifthmus 


of  Darien ;  it  refembles  a  pear-tree,  both  as  to  its  general 
appearance  and  its  fruit,  the  pulp  of  which  is  highly  pro¬ 
vocative  of  venery.  Raii  Hilt. 

AGNANTHUS,  from  ayvo;,  chafe,  and  avBo;,  a  flower. 
The  chaste  flower.  It  is  taken  notice  of  by  Vaillanf, 
but  of  no  medical  ufe,  and  called  calychirichibou  caraib. 
AGNATA.  See  Adnata. 

AGNIL.  See  Indicum. 

AGNINA  MEMBRANA,  vel  Pellicula.  Aetius 
calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve  the  foetus  by 
this  name,  which  he  derives  from  its  tendernefs.  It  is 
the  amnios.  This  name  is  adopted  by  Drelincourt  and 
Bartholine. 

AGNOIA,  from  «,  neg.  and  yi vu<xneef  to  know.  It  is 
when  a  patient  in  a  fever  forgets  his  acquaintance.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  names  this  circumftance  thus,  and  obferves  that, 
when  it  is  joined  with  a  rigor,  it  is  a  dangerous  fymptom. 

AGNUS  CASTUS.  The  chaste  tree;  alfo  called 
agynos ,  clceagnon  &  lygus.  It  is  the  vitex  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  called  xuyo?,  lygus,  as  it  were  ofier,  becaufe  of 
the  toughnefs  of  its  rods;  and  chafte,  becaufe  the  matrons 
who  lived  chafte  during  the  feaft  of  Ceres  laid  on  them  at 
nights. 

It  is  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub  of  the  willow  kind,  with 
tough  branches,  digitated  narrow  leaves  and  monopeta- 
lous  purplifh  flowers,  {landing  in  fpikes  on  the  tons  of 
the  branches,  followed  by  a  fmall  fruit  with  four  oblong 
whitifh  feeds.  It  grows  in  marfhes  and  on  the  fides  of 
rivers  in  fome  hot  countries.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy.  The 
feeds  are  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn,  and  abound  with 
a  grofs  infipid  oil,  of  a  faffron  colour,  which  is  eafily  ob¬ 
tained  by  expreflion. - It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of 

willow  called  Abraham’s  balm.  See  Melissa.  Alfo  of 
the  Palma  Chrijli,  whofe  oil  is  called  the  oil  of  agnus 

caftus. - Scythicus.  The  Scythian  Lamb,  -called 

alfo  in  the  Scythian  language  barametz,  i.  e.  lamb,  or 
barometz,  or  baronetz.  This  fort  of  plant  is  faid  to 
grow  in  Tartary,  Ruflia,  & c.  and  is  defcribed  as  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  refemblance  of  a  lamb  ;  but  the  truth  feems  to 
ie,  that  when  defigning  perfons  have  met  with  a  plant 
which  feemed  to  have  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  a 
amb,  they  increafed  the  lamb-like  appearance  by  art,  and 
then  covered  their  vegetable  fubjefl  with  the  fkin  of  a 
young  lamb  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  ewe  for  this 
purpofe;  thus  thofe  who  were  not  aware  of  the  difference 
of  a  lamb’s  fkin  wliilft  it  is  in  the  foetal  ftate,  and  after 
it  is  yeaned,  had  thefe  frauds  of  art  impofed  on  them  for 
natural  vegetable  productions.  The  Perfian  lamb-fkins 
called  Perfianifh  baranken,  are  lamb-fkins  which  are 
ftripped  from  their  lambs  in  their  foetal  ftate,  and  thus 
they  being  much  finer  or  more  delicate,  are  fitter  for  the 
fumptuous  drefles  of  the  rich. 

AGOMPHIASIS,  or  Gomphiasis.  A  diftemper  of 
the  teeth  ;  it  is  when  they  are  loofe  in  their  fockets,  and 
pained. 

AGONE.  Henbane. 

AGONIA,  from  a  negative,  and  y ovo;,  an  offspring. 
Sterility. 

AGONIA,  from  d.y uv,  a  combat  or Jlruggle.  Agony, 
as  when  there  is  a  ftruggle  between  life  and  death.  Alfo 
fear  and  fadnefs  of  mind. 

AGONOS,  from  a ,  neg.  and  701/5?,  an  offspring ,  or 
yovrt ,  barren. 

Hippocrates  calls  thofe  women  fo  who  have  not  chil¬ 
dren,  though  they  might  have,  if  the  impediment  was 
removed. 

AGOSTUS,  from  ays,  to  bring  or  lead.  That  part  of 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers,  alfo  the  palm  or 
hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGOUTI  TREVA,  or  vdguti  trcva.  A  plant  with 
fruit  like  a  pomegranate, 

AGREDULA.  A  Species  of  Frog. 

AGRESTA,  Verjuice.  The  juice  of  unripe  grapes, 
or  the  four  grape  itfelf ;  it  is  alfo  called  omphax.  See 
Malus  hortensis. 

AGRESTEN.  Acid  stone  Tartar. 

AGRESTIS,  Wild. 

It  is  applied  to  vegetables  that  grow  without  cultivation. 

It  exprefles  an  ungovernable  malignity  in  a  difeafe. 

It  diftinguifhes  wild  from  tame  animals. 

Wild  animals  afford  better  nourifhment  than  tame  ones, 
and  are  more  heating:  the  flefh  of  wild  animals  keep 
longer  than  that  of  the  tame,  and  affords  lefs  excrement. 

It 
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It  is  owing  to  their  exercife  that  wild  animals  have  their 
falts  exalted,  and  fo  have  a  higher  flavour.  See  Malus 
Svlvestris. 

AGRIA,  Holly.  Alfo  a  malignant  pudule,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts;  one  is  fmall  and  calls  a  roughneis  or 
rednefs  over  the  lkin,  llightly  corroding  it,  fmooth  about 


AGRIOMELA.  The  Crab-apple. 

AGRION,  )c  • 

AGRIOPHYLLON,  jSee  Peucedanum. 

AGRIORIGANUM.  Wild  origanum,  or  wild  maiM 
joram.  See  Origanum  Anglicum. 

A G RIOSELINUM. .  Wild  parfley,  particularly  the 


its  centre,  fpreads  flow,  and  is  of  a  round  figure  ;  this  hippofelinum..  See  Apium,  Hipposelinum. 
fort  is  cured  by  rubbing  it  with  the  faliva  before  having  A^mAo-rAnr  r  •  ' 

breakfalled :  the  fecond  fort  ulcerates,  with  a  violent  red¬ 
nefs  and  corrofion,  fo  as  to  make  their  hair  fall  off ;  it  is 
of  an  unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous  ;  its  cure  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  inthemannerof  a  poultice. 

AGRIAMPELOS,  from  aypio g,  wild,  and  a;x7rsXo;,  a 
vine.  The  wild  vine 
black  briony. 

AGRKL  The  abbreviation  by  which  is  meant  Geor¬ 
gius  Agricola  de  Re  Metallica,  Natura  Fofilium,  &c. 

Bafdian.  1657,  fob 

AGRICULTURA.  Agriculture  is  the  art  of  culti- 


AGRIOSTARI,  a  fort-  of  wheat,  called  triticum  Cre - 

ticum. 

AGRIPALMA.  1  Motherwort.-  See  Car- 

A  GRIP  ALMA  G  ALLIS.  J  diaca. 

AGRIPP  JE.  Thofe  children  which  are  born  feet  fore- 
moft,  becaufe  Agrippa  the  Roman  was  faid  to  be  fo  born.- 
According  to  Gerard  it  is  the  j  Thefe  births,  though  reckoned  preternatural,  are  often 

more  fafe  and  eafy  than  the  natural.  See  Pr^esentatio. 
AGRORUM  TERRA.  See  Acer. 

AGROSTIS.  Couch  grafs,  or  the  white  briony. 
AGRUMINA.  Onions,  leeks. 

AGRYPNIA,  from  a,  neg.  and  uervog,  fleep .  Want 


voting  the  ground,  tillage,  hufban dry,  as  diltinft  from  of  fleep.  Intenfe  watching.  The  pervigilium  of  authors, 
pafturage.  But  is  not  concerned  with  medicine  any  far-  |  AGRYPNOCOMA.  The  fame  as  com , 
ther  than  in  common  with  all  exercifes,  except  in  the  in- 


coma  vigil. 


fiance  of  benefit  fuppofed  to  be  received  from  the  va¬ 
pours  which  arife  while  ground  is  frefli  or  newly  turned 
up,  particularly  the  light  gravelly  foils :  though  it  is  to  j 


AGUAPE.  The  Brafilian  name  of  the  white  water  lily. 
AGUARA  QUIYA.  Common  nightshade. 
AGUL.  See  Alhagi. 

AGUTIGUEPA  OBI  BRASILIENSIB.  MARGGR. 
be  wiihed,  that  in  refpedt  of  preferving  health,  more  ex-’ j  A  fort  of  lily  of  a  carnation  and  flame  colour, 
ercife  was  ufed  this  way ;  thus  many  difeafes  would  be  AGUTIGUEPOOBI  BRASIL.  See  Saggitaria 
eaiilv  prevented,  which,  when  prefent,  are  difficult  to  Alexipharmica 
be  removed.  It  is  obferved  to  have  been  the  pradlice  of  AGUTITREVA,  or  Agouti  Treva.  A  plant  with 
the  great  Boerhaave,  to  prevent,  by  labour  in  his  gardens  a  fruit  like  pomegranate 
at  dated  intervals,  thofe  diforders  which  others  in  vain  AGY.  A  fort  of  pepper ;  a  fifth  fpecies,  growing  in 
attempt  to  remove,  which  through  negledt  of  exercife  in  Peru.  See  Piper  Indicum. 

health  they  f abject  themfeives  to.  AGYNOS,  from  a,  neg.  and  yyvn,  a  woman.  A  name 

On  this  fubjetl  the  curious  will  meet  with  much  fatis-  0f  the  agnus  caftus,  which  fee. 
faction  from  the  Georgical  Effays  by  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.  AGYRTiE,  from  ayvpig,  a  croud  of  people-,  or  from 
Eordyce’s  Elements  cf  Agriculture  and  Vegetation.  \a.yvpu,  to  gather  together.  Quacks,  mountebanks,  or 
AGRIELdEA,  from  aypiog,  wild,  and  stent,  an  olive,  people  who  go  from  place  to  place  to  fell  medicines,  were 
The  wild  olive.  called  circulatorcs,  circumforanei ,  ochlagogi ,  and  pharma - 

AGRIFOLIUM.  See  Aquifolium.  I  copolce-,  the  laft  of  which,  though  proper  to  any  feller  of 

AGRIMONIA,  Common  Agrimony,  called  alfo  eu-  medicine,  yet  was  ftrictly  applied  to  mountebanks 
patorium  Graecorum,  vel  vetcrum,  vel  verum,  and  hociam  AHAMELLA.  See  Acmella. 
fanum,  and  there  is  a  fpecies  called  eupatorium  Diofcori- 1  AH  ATE  DE  PAUNCHO  RECCIII.  Atamaram.  A 
dis,  vel  odoratum ,  vel  aromaticum.  The  common  agri-  tree  in  Malabar,  but  brought  originally  from  the  Philip- 
mony,  is  the  agrimonia  eupatoria,  or  agrimonia  foliis  cau-  pine  iflands.  Raii  Plift. 
linis  pinnatis,  foliolis  undique  ferratis,  omnibus  minutis  A  fpecies  of  the  anona  is  alfo  thus  named. 


interdindlis,  fructibus  hifpidis  of  Linnseus.  Common 
hemp ,  and  Dutch  agrimony,  is  called  eupatorium.  Hemp 
agrimony,  Bidens  ;  naked-headed  agrimony,  eupatorio  Pha- 
lacron  ;  water,  and  water-hemp  agrimony,  Bidens,  eupato¬ 
rium,  which  fee. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  four  fpecies. 


AHAVACAQU AHUITL.  The  name  of  the  Spanifh 
pear-tree. 

APIIUS-  Salt  stone. 

AHMELLA,  fee  Acmf.lla, 

AHOVAI  TH EVETICLUSII ;  or  Aiioai,  haouvay. 
The  name  of  a  fruit  in  Brafil,  the  fize  of  a  chefnut, 


It  is  a  hairy  plant  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of  ob-  white,  and  fhapedlike  the  water  caltrops;  it  is  poifonous. 
long  indented  fegments,  with  fmall  portions  between,  fet  The  tree  is  as  large  as  a  pear-tree,  the  bark  white  and  full 
on  middle  ribs,  which  Hand  alternately  on  the  ftalk  ;  on  of  juice,  the  leaves  are  always  green,  the  flower  confifts 
the  top  grows  a. long  fpike  of  pentapetalous  yellow'  flowr-  of  one  leaf,  formed  like  a  funnel,  divided  at  the  edge;  a 
ers,  followed  by  little  burrs,  containing  each  one  or  two  piftil  arifes  from  the  cup,  which  is  the  fruit.  Incifions 
feeds.  It  is  perrennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges,'  and  about !  in  the  bark  emit  a  milky  liquor  thatfmells  like  garlick. 
the  fides  of  fields,  and  flowers  in  May.  Miller  fekes  notice  of  two  fpecies. 

The  leaves  have  a  flight  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  the  AHUSAL.  The  Sulphur  of.  Arsenic. 

flowers  are  fmall,  ftronger  and  more  agreeable;  they  AIES.  Potatoes. 

give  out  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine.  AIGRE  DI  CEDRE,  fo  the  Indians  call  citron  juice, 

It  is  bell  ufed  while  freffi,  and  the  tops,  before  the  when  fweetened  with  lugar. 
flowers  are  formed,  poffefs  the  mod  virtue.  A  conferve  AIIOAI.  See  Ahovai. 

is  the  bell  form  of  preparation ;  an  infufion  in  water  or  AILMAD.  An  Arabian  name  for  antimony.  See 

whey  is  good.  |  Antimonium. 


It  is  mildly  corroborant,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  difeafes 
from  a  lax  habit.  Ur.  Alllon,  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  that 
the  powder  of  this  herb  is  the  bed  mode  of  adminidering 
it,  when  the  intention  is  to  corroborate,  and  that  if  thus 
taken  in  a  large  quantity,  we  may  expect  many  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  bark  from  it  in  agues.  Dr.  Cullen  fays  it  has 
fome  adringent  powers,  but  they  are  feeble,  and  pays 
little  attention  to  what  has  been  faid  in  its  favour. 

The  dofe  is  vi.  or  more. 

AGRIMONOID ES,  called  alfo  pimpinella  fol.  agrim. 
nonnullis.  It  grows  on  the  mountains  in  Italy;  it  is  of 
the  fame  nature  as  agrimony. 

AGRIO  CARDAMOM,  Sciatica  Cresses.  See 
Lf.  PiDEtEM  folio  gramiveo. 

AGRIOCASTANUM.  Earth-nut,  i.  e.  Pig-nut. 

AGRIOCINARA.  Wild  Artichoke. 

AGRIOCOCCIMELA,  from  aypiog,  wild,  xoxxof,  a 
berry,  avA^jj ?>£«,  onappx-tree,  SeePRVNUs  sylvestris. 


AIPI, 

AIPIMA COXERA,  (See  Cassava. 

AIPIPOCA,  ) 

AIRA.  Darnel. 

AISTHETERIUM,  from  aiaSavo/xai,  to  perceive.  The 
common  sensorium.  Cartefius  and  others  fay,  that  is  the 
pineal  gland ;  but  Willis  has  demondrated  it  to  be  where 
the  nerves  of  the  external  fenfes  are  terminated,  which 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  top 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  in  the  corpus  driatum.  Blancard. 

AIX  LA  CHAPELLE.  Is  a  large  imperial  city  fitu- 
ated  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  on  the  confines  of  Flanders, 
feven  leagues  from  Spa ;  —  here  there  are  a  number  o£ 
fprings  of  hot  fulphureous  waters,  which  fupply  a  num¬ 
ber  of  baths.  On  the  vaults  above  the  fprings  and  aquse- 
dudls  of  thefe  waters  is  found  every  year,  when  they  are 
opened,  a  quantity  of  fine  white-coloured  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  which  has  been  fublimed  from  the  waters.  The 
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heat  of  the  waters  of  the  hotteft  fpring,  Dr.  Lucas  fays, 
raifes  the  quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  136, 
Monf.  Monet  to  146;  and  the  heat  of  the  fountain  where 
they  commonly  drink  to  112,  according  to  Dr.  Lucas. 
He  evaporated  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  the  hotteft  fpring 
from  the  emperor’s  bath,  and  procured  268  grains  of  a 
folid  matter,  compofed  of  15  grains  of  calcareous  earth, 
40  of  felenites,  and  243  of  a  faline  matter,  made  up  of 
natron  and  fea  fait.  Sir  T.  Bergman  obtained  from  a 
Swedifh  kanne  27  grains  of  lime  faturated  with  aerial  acid, 
29  grains  of  fea  fait,  and  70  grains  of  mineral  alkali. 
Thefe  waters  are  powerfully  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic, 
and  if  taken  in  quantity  prove  purgative.  Monro’s  Me¬ 
dical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.  Some  fay 
the  medical  water  at  this  place  is  volatile,  fulphureous, 
faponaceous,  powerfully  penetrating  and  refolvent ; 
it  alfo  contains  a  portion  of  iron.  Of  the  three  hot 
European  waters  of  note,  viz.  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle , 
Bourbon,  and  Bath,  the  firft  abounds  more  eminently 
with  fulphur,  whence  it  is  the  hotteft,  the  moft  naufeous 
and  purgative.  The  Bath  is  the  leaft  pofleffed  of  thefe 
qualities. 

See  a  treatife  on  the  Waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and 
Borfet,  by  J.  Williams,  M.  D. 

AIZOON,  called  alfo  aloe  paluflrh ,  Jlratiotes ,  mili¬ 
tarise  and  fedum  aquatile.  An  aquatic  plant  like  the' 
aloe.  It  is  taken  notice  of  by  Lemery  in  his  Hift.  de 
Drogues. 

AIZOON  DA  SYPHILLON.  A  fpecies  of  fedum. 

• - Palustris.  See  Aloides. 

A  JAVA.  So  the  Portuguefe  call  a  feed  which  is 
brought  from  Malabar,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  as  a  remedy  in  the  colic.  When  the  gout  affe£ls 
the  ftomach,  thefe  feeds  are  very  effeZlual  in  difpelling 
the  wind,  and  procuring  fpeedy  relief  from  this  painful 
diforder :  they  fomelimes  relieve  by  procuring  a  ftool  or 
two.  Dr.  Percival  takes  notice  of  thefe  feeds  in  his  Elfays 
Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  ii. 

AJUBATIPITA  BRASILIENSIUM.  A  fhrub  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  like  an  almond;  but  it  is  black,  and  contains 
much  oil. 

AJUGA.  Ground-pine.  See  Chamhjepitys. 

AJUGA  FOLIO  INTEGRO.  Poley  mountain  with 
lavender  leaves. - Reptans.  See  Bugula. 

AKMELLA.  See  Acmella. 

AL.  The  Arabian  article  which  fignifies  the ;  it  is 
applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  Greek  0  is. 
The  Eafterns  exprefs  the  fuperlative  by  adding  God  there¬ 
to,  as,  the  mountains  of  God,  for  very  high  or  the 
higheft  mountains  5  and  it  is  probable  that  al  relates  to 
the  word  alia,  God ;  fo  alchemy  may  be  the  chemiftry 
of  God,  or  the  moft  exalted  perfection  of  chemical 
fcience. 

ALA,  an  arm-pit,  alfo  a  wing.  To  take  off  the  of- 
fenfive  fmell  which  fometimes  is  perceived  in  the  arm- 
pit,  Diofcorides  and  Aetius  fay,  that  a  decoCtion  of  wild 
artichoke  in  wine,  by  bringing  off'  much  fetid  urine, 

proves  a  cure. - In  botany  it  is  the  hollow  of  a  flalk 

which  the  leaf  or  pedicle  makes  therewith,  and  whence  a 
new  offspring  ufually  puts  forth.  Sometimes,  it  means 
the  little  branches ;  as  when  we  fay  the  flocks  or  items 
are  made  with  many  alae,  becaufe  branches  grow  from 
the  flock  as  fo  many  alse  or  wings.  It 'alfo  fignifies  a 
petala  of  papilionaceous  flowers  placed  between  the  vex- 
illum  and  the  carina.  It  is  ufed  alfo  to  exprefs  the  folia- 
ceous  membranes  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  ftem, 
whence  it  is  called  caulis  alatus,  a  winged  ftem.  Al?e,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  flender  membranaceous  parts  of 
fome  feeds,  fuch  as  is  obferved  in  the  fruit  of  the 
maple,  See.  - Auris,  or  Pinna  Auris.  It  is  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  external  ear. - Nasi,  or  Pinna  Nafi ,  the 

cartilages  which  are  joined  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  of  the  nofe,  and  which  form  its  lower  moveable 
part. 

ALABANDICUS  Lapis  or  Alabandinus.  A 
blackifh  ftone  intermixed  with  fallow.  It  is  pellucid, 
and  looks  as  if  it  was  divided  by  fiffures  into  fegments. 
Aetius  fays,  that  the  powder  of  this  ftone  makes  grey 
hairs  black. 

ALABARI.  Lead. 

ALABASTRA.  The  green  herbaceous  leaves  that 
encompafs  flowers  ;  fome  fay  it  is  the  bud  juft  peeping 
out. 


■  ALABASTRON.  An  ointment  fo  called.  Myrepfus 
gives  a  prefeription  for  it,  and  fays  that  it  is  the  fame  as 
that  with  which  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jefus  Chriii. 
ALACAB.  Sai.  ammoniacus. 

ALZE.  Aetius  calls  the  nymph  a  thus  ;  and  fays  that 
if  an  abfeefshere,  or  in  the  pudenda,  fhould  extend  to  the 
anus,  we  muft  avoid  cutting,  for  a  fiftula  will  be  the  con- 
fequence;  but  if  it  extends  to  the  meatus  urinarius,  an 
incifion  may  be  made. 

ALZE  INTERN ZE  7  n  c  '  T 

_ MINORES  3  Olitoridis.  occ  Nympho. 

- Magn^e  os  sphenoidis.  So  Ingraflius  calls 

the  two  temporal  apophyfes  of  the  os  fphenoides. 

- Parvje  os  sphenoidis.  So  Ingraflius  calls 

the  two  thin,  fharp,  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  os  fphe¬ 
noides,  which  form  the  fuperior  orbitary  fiffures. 
ALZEMUS.  Invincible. 

ALAFI,  1  . 

ALAFOR,  and  ALAFORT,  J  Alkaline  salt. 

ALAIA  PHTHISIS,  from  a.xaic’*,  Hind.  A  wafting 
from  a  flux  of  humours  from  the  head. 

AL  AMANDIN  A,  luppofed  to  be  the  lapis  alaban- 
dicus. 

ALAMBIC.  See  Alembic. 

ALAMAD.  Antimony.  See  Antimonium. 
ALAND  AH  AL.  An  Arabian  name  for  bitter  apple. 
ALANFUTA,  a  vein  betwixt  the  chin  and  upper  lip, 
formerly  opened  to  cure  a  fetid  breath. 

ALA  POULI.  A  male  fpecies  of  bilimbi,  which  fee. 
ALAQUECA.  A  ftone  found  in  little  polilhed  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufed  externally  to  flop  bleed- 
ing. 

ALARE  EXTERNUM.  See  Pterygoides  exter- 
nus,  fo  called  from  taking  their  rife  from  the  wing-like 
proceffes  of  the  os  fphenoides. 

ALARIS  VENA.  The  inner  of  the  three  veins  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm  :  this  is  attended  with  an  artery,  and  the 
median  with  a  nerve ;  but  the  outer  one,  as  P.  ZEgineta 
long  fince  obferved,  is  fafe  for  bleeding. 

ALARTAR.  Burnt  erass 
ALASALET.  Sal  ammoniacum. 

ALATAN.  Litharge  of  gold. 

ALATERNOIDES,  from  alaternus  and  sidof,  formt  or 
) hape .  A  fort  of  alaternus. 

It  differs  from  the  alaternus  in  having  three  feeds  join¬ 
ed  together  in  the  manner  of  fpurge.  The  alaternus  hath 
three  feeds  inclofed  with  one  common  covering,  andfeems 
to  be  one  berry  till  opened. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  three  fpecies. 

Alaternoides ,  a  name  of  the  caffine,  which  fee. 
ALATERNOIDES  AFRICANA.  See  Cassinev 
ALATERNUS.  Evergreen  privet;  alfo  called 
phylica,  and  fpina  burgi  Monfpelienfium.  It  is  the  Uguf- 
trum  Italica  of  Linmeus. 

It  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  whofe  wood  is  of  a  light  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  its  bark  blackifh ;  the  leaves  are  difpofed  in  an  alter¬ 
nate  order,  whence  its  name.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  dying: 
the  bark  gives  a  red,  and  the  wood  a  bluifh  colour  to 
linen. 

The  celejtrus  Theophrajli,  or  ftaff-tree,  is  another  fpe¬ 
cies:  fo  is  the  cajjine ;  and  alfo  the  perygna,  or  caffioberry 
bufh.  See  Raii  Plift.  and  Miller,  who  enumerate  fix 
fpecies. 

ALATI.  Thofe  who  have  prominent  fcapulas  are  fo 
called.  Such  are  fubje£l  to  confumptions. 

ALATI  PROCESSUS,  or  Alares.  The  wing-like 
proceffes  of  the  os  fphenoides. 

A'LAURAT.  Nitre. 

ALBA  SIMPLEX.  See  Ocimastrum. 

ALBA  TERRA.  The  matter  of  the  philofopher’s 
ftone  is  fo  called. 

ALDABARA,  Aldabaram.  An  Arabic  name  of 
the  fefamoid  bone  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  greet  toe.  See 
alfo  Sesamoidea. 

ALBAGIAZI.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  os  facrum. 
ALBAMENTUM.  The  white  of  an  egg.  See  Al¬ 
bumen  ovi. 

ALBANUM.  Salt  of  urine. 

ALBARA.  A  fpecies  of  the  white  leprofy,  fee  Leuce^ 
and  Alphus.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  white  poplar.  Albaras 
nigra,  is  the  lepra  Grcecorum.  Avicenna  calls  thus  the 
lepra  iElhyofis. 

ALBATIO.  A  chemical  term;  which  fignifies  to 
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whiten  metal,  called,  blanching  of  metal.  Albificatio. 

ALBEDO.  Whitenefs.  In  urine  is  obferved  four 
forts  of  whitenefs,  viz.  the  cryftalline,  the  fnowy,  the 
•limy,  and  the  limpid. 

ALBi'.R  AS.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  J} aphis  agria . 

ALBESTON.  Quick-lime. 

ALBETAD.  Galbanum. 

ALBI.  Sublimate. 

ALBICANTIA  corpora  Willis’s  glands.  See  Cere¬ 
brum. 

ALBIFICATIO.  See  Albatio. 

ALBIMEC.  Orpiment. 

ALBINUM.  See  Gnaphalium. 

ALB1N.  INS.  The  abbreviation  for  Albin  Eleazar,  a 
natural  hiftory  of  infefits.  London,  1720,  4to. 

ALBIR.  Pitch  got  from  the  bark  of  the  yew-tree. 

ALBOR.  Urine. 

ALBOR  OVI.  See  Albumen  ovi. 

ALBORA.  A  fort  of  itch,  or  rather  leprofy.  Para- 
celfus  fays,  it  is  a  complication  of  the  morphew,  ferpigo, 
and  leprofy.  When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like  the 
ferpigo,  and  then  turn  to  fmall  blifters  of  the  nature  of 
morphew,  it  is  the  ulbora.  It  terminates  without  ulcera¬ 
tion,  but  by  fetid  evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  noftrils  ; 
it  is  alfo  feated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Internal  medi¬ 
cines,  as  well  as  corrofive  ones,  are  forbid. 

ALBORCA.  Mercury. 

ALBOT.  A  Crucible. 

ALBOTAT.  Ceruss. 

ALBOTIM,  of  Albotai.  Turpentine. 

ALBOTIS.  See  Terminthus. 

ALBUGINEA  vel  TENDINOSA  TUNICA.  The 
inner  proper  coat  of  the  tefucle  is  thus  named,  from  its 
white  and  tranfparent  colour.  It  is  a  Ilrong,  thick,  white, 
membrane,  fmooth  on  the  outward  furface,  rough  and 
uneven  on  the  inner  :  into  the  upper  part  of  this  membrane 
are  inferted  the  blood-vefiels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
which  fend  branches  into  the  tefticles. 

This  coat  being  dillended,  is  the  caufe  of  that  pain 
which  attends  an  inflammation  on  the  teftes. 

Albugi  ea  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  adnata ,  v/hich  fee. 

ALBUGINOSA  HUMOR.  So  the  aqueous  humor 
of  the  eye  hath  been  called. 

ALBUGO  CORALLII.  A  name  of  the  magiftery  of 
coral,  which  it  hath  obtained  from  its  whitenefs. 

ALBUGO  OCULORUM.  The  white  fpeck  on  the 
eyes.  The  Greeks  generally  named  it  leucoma  ;  the  Latins, 
?iubes,  macula  alba,  nebula ,  and  nubecula  :  fome  ancient 
writers  have  deferibed  it  under  the  names  of  pterygium, 
pannus  oculi ,  onyx,  ungus,  argema,  and  agides.  Sau- 
vages  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  leucoma,  under  the  name 
leucoma.  Albugo,  called  by  Dr.  Wallis  the  albugi- 
nous,  or  pearly  corneal  fpeck.  The  French  name  it  tache 
blanche,  if  it  ihines  :  the  Latins,  margaritta  ;  the  Greeks, 
•r^stMv.7rcr<5 ;  the  French,  perle.  It  is  a  variety  of 
Cullen’s  caligo  corneas.  With  us  it  hath  various  ap¬ 
pellations,  as,  a  cicatrice,  film,  haw,  a  dragon,  pearl, 
&c. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  cicatrices  appear  white  in 
the  black  part  of  the  eye  ;  for  the  cornea  being  thickened, 
the  moft  eminent  part  turns  white:  aftringents  thicken 
thefe  cicatrices. 

Some  diftinguifn  this  diforder,  by  nubecula:,  when  its 
feat  is  fuperficial  ;  and  albugo,  when  it  is  deep.  Others 
make  the  following  diftinritions,  viz.  when  the  fpeck  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  fhining  white,  and  without  pain,  it  is  called  a 
cicatrice;  when  of  an  opake  whitenefs,  an  albugo-,  feated 
fuperficially,  it  hath  been  termed  a  fpeck ;  and  more 
deeply,  a  dragon;  if  an  abfeefs  was  the  caufe,  its  contents 
hardening  between  the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  caufes  it  to 
projebl  a  little,  and  then  it  is  called  a  pearl. 

The  caufes  are  various;  as  inflammation  in  the  eye, 
abfeefs  in  the  cornea,  erofion,  nreafles,  fmall-pox,  wounds, 
burns,  &c. 

When  deep  the  cure  is  difficult ;  when  the  confequence 
of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  they  are  rarely  cured  ;  when  caufed 
by  an  imprudent  ufeof  vitriolic  collyriums,  and  when  they 
alter  the  natural  fhape  of  the  eye,  the  prognoflic  is  as  un¬ 
favourable.  Thofe  which  follow  an  inflammation,  gene¬ 
rally  difappear  fpontaneoufly. 

Happening  after  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  in¬ 
flammatory  caufes,  the  utmoft  haflefhould  be  made  to  re¬ 
lieve,  by  bleeding,  purging,  bliftering,  diuretics,  and  an 


abftemious  diet.  Avoid  cold  and  aftringent  collyriums  ; 
but  the  fumes  of  coffee,  or  of  the  deco&ion  of  the  woods, 
may  be  ufeful.  When  thefe  fpecks  are  very  fmall,  they 
often  ulcerate  ;  but  thefe  ulcerations  are  foon  healed  by 
tire  application  of  the  pulv.  rad.  irid.  paucul.  face,  cryf- 
tal.  or,  as  is  juftly  preferred  by  many,  the  aq.  cupri  am- 
moniati.  If  the  diforder  hath  been  of  long  handing,  the 
cure  is  very  difficult ;  however,  the  following  methods 
may  be  attempted.  Expofe  the  difeafed  part  of  the  eye 
to  the  fumes  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  dircfled 
through  a  quill  :  this,  by  a  continued  ufe,  may  abrade 
the  fpeck.  This  method  feldom  fails  to  excite  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation,  by  which  the  cure  is  effefted  ; 
though  when  the  inflammation  is  thus  produced,  it  muft 
be  removed  by  the  common  methods  with  all  poffible  fpeed. 
To  this  end,  the  following  have  been  alfo  applied  with 
fome  degree  of  fuccefs,  viz.  the  juice  of  celandine,  the 
gall  of  eels,  or  of  the  pike,  or  of  a  partridge,  and  the  oil 
of  box  :  if  thefe  prove  too  fharp,  let  them  be  diluted  with 
water,  or  with  a  thin  foiution  of  gum  dragon  :  apply  any 
of  thefe  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  half  an  hour 
after  the  application,  wadi  it  off  with  a  little  brandy  and 
water.  The  aq.  cupri  ammon.  alone  fometimes  fucceeds. 
When  the  film  is  very  tough,  and  the  eye  not  inflamed, 
common  glafs  finely  levigated  may  be  blown  upon  it 
through  a  quill,  and  repeated  once  in  a  day  or  two.  Dr. 
Kirkland  thinks  that  in  general,  when  fmall  opacities  upon 
the  cornea  are  curable,  and  if  the  cure  is  undertaken  as 
foon  as  the  removal  of  inflammation  admits,  nature,  af- 
fifted  by  ftrengthening  the  eye  with  cold  water,  will  effect 
the  cure.  It  is  cured,  according  to  St.  Yves,  by  begin- 
ningwith the  inflammationwhich  accompanies  it.  Boer- 
haave  preferibed  the  repeated  ufe  of  calomel  and  cathar¬ 
tics  to  diffolve  the  lymph,  and  free  the  cornea  from  leu¬ 
coma.  See  Unguis.  See  Kirkland’s  Inquiry,  vol.  i.  p. 
492.  Bell’s  Surgery,  iii.  356.  Wallis’s  Nofology  of 
the  Eyes,  p.  134.  White’s  Surgery,  228. 

ALBUM  (Balf.)  See  Capivi  Bblsamum. 

ALBUM  (Balf.)  Be  aquse  lythargyri  acetati  ad  confift. 
mellis  evaporat.  &  ol.  rofar.  aa  p.  aeq.  m. 

ALBUM  CANIS,  i.  e.  ALBUM  GRffiCUM.  The 
white  DUNG  of  dogs;  alfo  called  /podium  Gracorum , 
nihil  album ,  grifeum,  and  cynocropus.  It  is  difeutient,  and 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  infide  of  the  throat  inquinfies, 
being  firft  mixed  with  honey  ;  a  cataplafm  of  alb.  Grasc. 
p.  i.  &  conf.  rofar.  rub.  p.  ii.  was  applied  acrofs  the  throat. 
Neuman’s  Chem.  Wbfks.  See  Canis. - Hispa¬ 

nic,  &  Hispanicum.  Spanish  white.  It  is  alfo 
called  bianca  Alexandrina.  It  is  made  from  tin,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  cerufs  is  made  from  lead;  alfo  from  bif- 

muth.  It  makes  the  fkin  appear  white. - Jus.  White 

broth.  Boil  whiting,  haddock,  cod,  or  any  fuch  white- 
grained  fifh,  in  water,  with  a  little  oil ;  alfo  a  fmall 
quantity  of  anife  and  leeks.  When  the  fifh  is  par¬ 
boiled,  add  a  little  fait. - Nigrum.  Mouse-dung. 

- Olus.  Lamb’s  lettuce,  or  corn  sallad. 

ALBUMEN  OVI.  White  of  egg  ;  called  alfo  albu- 
mor  ovi,  albus  liquor,  ovi  candidum ,  ovi  albor ,  albamen- 
tum,  album  ovi,  (Ac. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  pellucid,  vifeous  liquor; 
thinner  towards  each  end,  and  thicker  in  the  middle.  It 
fupplies  the  foetus  bird  with  its  firft  nourifhment,  and 
bears  a  great  analogy  to  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  In  each 
egg  there  are  two  albumens,  involved  in  their  propermem- 
branes  :  of  thefe,  the  one  is  very  liquid,  and  is  next  to 
the  fhell ;  the  others  is  more  denfe  and  vifeous  ;  it  imme¬ 
diately  furrounds  the  yolk.  There  are  alfo  two  branches 
of  umbilical  veins  in  the  egg  ;  one  goes  to  the  white,  and 
the  other  to  the  yolk.  The  white  is  fpecifically  lighter 
than  the  yolk :  it  is  condenfed  by  heat,  in  which  the  yolk 
retains  its  foftnefs.  The  yolk  is  dried  more  in  boiling 
than  roafting ;  when  it  becomes  warm  by  incubation,  it 
is  more  humid,  and  like  melting  fat. 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  firft  nourifhed  by  the  thinner 
or  outer  albumen,  then  by  the  inner  and  more  vifeous, 
and  laftly  by  the  yolk.  The  umbilical  veins  that  go  to  the 
white,  when  it  is  fpent,  wither,  and  leave  no  figns  of 
their  having  exifted,  by  the  time  that  the  chicken  is 
hatched.  During  the  whole  incubation,  the  white  is  as 
fweet  as  when  the  egg  was  new  laid. 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  white  of  egg  is  neither  acid, 
alkaline,  nor  fpirituous;  that  it  is  inodorous,  inlipid,  and 
fo  free  from  acrimony,  that  if  it  is  applied  to  naked  nerves 
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it  is  fcarcely  perceived;  and  yet  in  twenty  one  days,  in 
the  heat  of  93  degrees  by  Fahren.  thermom.  a  chicken  is 
formed;  that  80  degrees  is  infufficient,  and  100  deftroys 
the  foetus  and  the  egg  too,  with  refpe£t  to  the  produUion 
of  a  chicken. 

If  an  egg  is  fteeped  in  water  heated  to  80  degrees,  it 
lofesits  tenacity;  part  exudes  through  the  {hell  at  the  broad 
end,  and  the  reft  becomes  ichorous  and  putrid.  If  the 
frefh  white  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  it  inftantly  co¬ 
agulates. 

The  white  of  egg  forms  a  more  folid  coagulum  than 
ferum,  but  in  other  refpedfs  they  are  the  fame  if  put  into 
boiling  water ;  alcohol  of  wine  coagulates  the  white  of 
egg,  and  it  does  the  fame  with  ferum,  on  which  account 
alcohol  is  applied  to  bleeding  wounds  as  a  ftyptic. 

A  little  putrid  white  of  egg  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
occafions  a  naufea,  horror,  fainting,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
and  gripes  ;  it  inflames  the  bile,  excites  heat,  thirft,  fever, 
and  diflolves  the  humours  like  the  plague.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  white  of  frefh-laid  eggs,  if  taken  while  warm 
from  the  hen,  is  extremely  nourifhing  to  the  infirm  ;  it 
may  be  taken  in  luke-warm  milk ;  but  if  any  other  heat  is 
applied  to  it,  the  nutritious  quality  will  be  deftroyed. 
The  frefh  white  of  egg  prevents  burns  fromrifing  in  blif- 
ters,  if  it  is  ufed  immediately  after  the  accident :  it  miti¬ 
gates  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  preferves  the  face 
from  fun-burning.  In  pharmacy,  it  is  ufed  as  a  medium 
to  render  balfams  and  turpentines,  &c.  mifcible  with 
aqueous  fluids  ;  but  as  it  difagrees  with  many  ftomachs 
when  thus  taken,  a  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  may  fupply 
its  place,  it  being  as  good  a  medium  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  and  not  apt  to  offend  the  tendered:  ftomach. 

ALBUMOR.  See  Albumen  ovi.  ^ 

ALBURNUM.  The  fofter  and  paler  part  of  wood  next 
the  bark ;  artificers  call  it  the  fap,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  heart,  which  is  deeper  coloured,  and  harder.  See 
Santalum  album. 

ALBURNUS  AUSONII.  A  little  river  fifh  like  an 
anchovv. 

ALBUS  ROMANUS  PULVIS.  See  Magnesia 

ALBA. 

Albus,  befides  its  well-known  fignification  to  exprefs 
white,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fifh.  See  Capito  lac- 
custris. 

ALCAHEST,  or  Alkahest.  The  universal  men¬ 
struum,  orDissoLVENT.  A  name  firft  ufed  by  Paracelfus, 
and  derived  from  the  German  words  al  zn&geefl,  i.  e.  all 
fpirit.  Van  Helmont  borrowed  the  word,  and  applied 
it  to  his  invention,  which  he  called  the  univerfal  dif- 
folvent.  As  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  falfity  or 
folly  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  with  refpedt  to  this 
article  be  the  greateft,  the  curious  are  referred  to  the 
writers  themfelves,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  what  is 
faid  concerning  it.  See  Paracelfus  de  Viribus  Membra- 
norum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Eph.  Germ.  D.  xi.  ann.  8.  app.  3. 
Helmont  Complexiorum  atque  Miftionum  elementalium 
figmentum,  feci.  27—  29.  *  Idelmont  Poteft.  Medic.  fe£L 
3  —  24.  Helmont  Arbor  Vitse.  Boerhaave’s  Chemiftry. 

Alcahejl  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  liquor  of  flints. 

ALCALI,  or  Alkali,  of  al,  and  kali ,  i.  e.  of  or  from 
kali.  Alkali,  becaufe  a  great  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
fait  is  obtained  from  a  plant  called  kali,  the  name  alkali 
hath  been  given  to  the  fixed  fait  of  all  plants  ;  and  that 
becaufe  an  effervefcence  does  arife  upon  mixing  an  acid 
liquor  with  the  fait,  all  volatile  or  fixed  falts,  and  all  ter- 
reftrious  matters  which  ferment  with  acids,  have  come  to 
be  called  alkalies.  The  herb  kali,  which  grows  on  the 
fea  coafts,  when  dried  and  burnt,  affords  a  lixivium, 
which,  if  evaporated,  is  the  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

Alkalies  are  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  which 
three  were  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  adding 
to  it  the  peculiar  epithet  belonging  to  the  faline  fub- 
ftance  to  be  fpecified ;  but  the  College  of  phyficians  of 
London  have  now  rejected  the  term,  and  diftinguifhed 
them  by  three  different  appellations ;  calling  the  veget¬ 
able  alkali,  kali  ;  the  mineral,  natron  ;  the  volatile, 
ammonia  ;  but  they  are  either  earthy  or  faline. 

Earthy  alcalies  are  thofe  fubftances,  which  of  them¬ 
felves  fcarce  diffolve  in  pure  water  ;  but  if  added  to  acids, 
form  a  tertium  quid.  Of  this  fort  are  chalk,  limeftone, 
crab  eyes,  oyfter-fhells,  egg-fhells,  &c.  Thus  if  pure 
water  is  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  fcrape  chalk  into 
it,  it  ferments,  and  during  the  ferment  the  water  hath 


a  brifk  tafte ;  and  when  enough  of  chalk  is  added,  the 
acid  is  loft,  fo  that  no  experiment  can  difcover  the  acid, 
except  you  firft  feparate  it :  and  this  is  a  certain  charac- 
teriftic,  or  the  proper  meaning  of  an  alkali ,  viz.  it  is  the 
reverfe  of,  or  natural  oppofite  to  acid. 

The  faline  alkalies  are  fixed  and  volatile.  The  latter 
of  which  differ  from  the  former  only  in  volatility  and  its 
confequences  ;  it  rifes  fooner  than  the  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  regenerates  nitre  and  fea  fait  from  their  fpirits, 
only  the  falts  fo  recovered  are  femi-volatile,  refembling 
fal  ammoniac. 

Tachenius  is  faid  to  have  firft  made  the  fixed  veget¬ 
able  alkali ;  he  eftablifhed  the  general  ufe,  but  it  was  ufed 
long  before  his  time ;  and  it  hath  been  faid  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  is  the  only  fource  of  fixed  alkaline  falts, 
but  the  evaporation  of  feveral  mineral  waters  prefents  us 
alfo  with  pure  fixed  alkaline  fait.  A  fixed  alkali  is  the 
bafis  of  fea  fait,  &c.  burning  is  the  only  fource  of  the 
fixed  vegetable  alcaline  fait. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  have  now  re¬ 
jected  the  faline  fubftance  fal  abjinthii ,  and  fupplieri  its 
place  with  the  kali  preparatum,  which  they  order 
to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  pot-afh  two  pounds,  boiling  water  diftilled 
three  pints  ;  diffolve  and  filter  through  paper.  Evaporate 
the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the  fufface,  then 
fet  it  afide  for  a  night,  that  the  neutral  falts  which  it 
contains  may  cryftallize,  after  which  pour  out  the  liquor, 
and  boil  away  the  whole  of  the  water,  conftantly  Birring 
left  any  fait  ftrould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  afhes 
of  any  kind  of  vegetables.  The  fame  fait  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  tartar,  burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an  afh-colour, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  fubftances  from  which  a  fixed  alcaline 
fait  is  obtained  tartar  yields  the  largeft  quantity,  and 
with  the  leaft  trouble.  The  college  has  ordered  the  fo- 
lution  of  pot-afh  to  be  fet  by  a  whole  night  for  the  neu¬ 
tral  falts,  which  are  part  of  the  compofition,  to  cryftal¬ 
lize,  but  that  is  not  fufficient ;  for  in  order  to  have  the 
alkali  in  its  pureft  Bate,  which  is  their  intent,  freed  from 
thofe  falts,  the  folution  will  require  to  be  expofed  to  cry- 
ftallization  three  times  at  leaft,  elfe  will  it  retain  too 
great  a  {hare  of  vitriolized  tartar.  Obfervations  vn  the 
Pharmacopaia  Collegii  Re  galls,  tsf c.  London ,  1788. 

Natron,  or  Sal  Sodce,  prepared. 

Take  of  barilla  powdered  two  pounds,  diftilled  water 
one  gallon,  boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it;  boil  the  part  which  remains 
after  Braining  with  the  reft  of  the  water,  and  ftrain  it. 
Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,  and  fet  them 
ry  for  eight  days,  ftrain  this  liquor  again,  and  after  due 
boiling  fet  it  by  to  cryftallize.  Diiiolve  the  cryftals  in 
diftilled  water,  ftrain  the  folution,  boil  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize.  I  his  is  fimilar  to  the  fal  alkalinus  falls 
marini. 

This  mineral  fixed  alkali  differs  from  that  of  veget¬ 
ables,  in  being  much  milder  to  the  tafte,  not  fo  readily 
difi'olving  in  water,  nor  deliquating  in  air,  therefore  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  powders,  eafily  affirming,  like  neu¬ 
tral  falts,  a  cryftalline  form.  Thefe  cryftals  are  prifmatic, 
greatly  refembling  thofe  of  the  fal  mirab.  Giaub.  now 
called  natron  vitriolatum.  See  Natron. 

Fixed  alkaline  fait  is  obtainable  from  fea  fait  and  nitre, 
and  from  all  vegetables,  except  perhaps  fome  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  acrid  kind,  which  jmprefs  the  nofe  fharply  with  their 
feent,  fuch  asmuftard-feed,  garlic,  &c.  they  contain  parts 
that  are  volatile,  and  become  volatile  fait.  The  fixed  fait 
of  fome  plants  vary  greatly  from  one  another,  in  ftrength, 
&c.  if  taken  in  the  ftate  wherein  they  are  firft  extracted 
from  the  afhes  ;  they  fometimes  contain  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  neutral  fait  of  the  vitriolic  or  Of  the  muria¬ 
tic  kind  ;  to  difcover  which,  fhake  a  ftrong  folution  of  the 
fufpected  fait  in  a  phial,  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  fp.  vini  R.  if  the  fait  is  purely  alkaline,  the  two  liquors 
on  Handing  for  a  moment  will  feparate,  the  fpirit  rifing  to 
the  top,  but  both  will  be  tranfparent  as  at  firft  ;  but  when 
neutral  falts  are  mixed  with  the  alkaline,  though  in  a  very 
Email  proportion,  the  fpirit  produces  inftantly  an  opake 
milkinefs  in  the  ley,  and  on  Banding  a  few  minutes,  a 
faline  matter  falls  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  a  bitter 
cryftalline  hard  fait,  that  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is 
found  among  the  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  but  as  it  does  not 
eafily  diffolve  even  in  hot  water,  it  is  readily  feparated  by 
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means  of  cold.  (e.  g.  )  Take  fix  pounds  of  the  fufpedbed 
fait,  and  put  it  into  twenty  pints  of  rain  or  other  foft  wa¬ 
ter,  the  parts  that  do  not  eafily  diflolve  falling  to  the 
bottom,  the  pure  liquor  may  be  prefently  decanted,  and 
the  alkaline  fait  recovered  by  evaporation.  This  hard 
fait  is  never  met  with  in  making  the  fait  of  tartar,  but  in 
pot-affi  it  is  often  found.  The  falts  of  the  leaves,  and  other 
herbaceous  parts  of  plants,  are  more  difficulty  brought 
to  a  ftate  of  purity  than  thofe  of  the  more  woody  and 
compadb,  a  portion  of  the  oil  being  fo  tenacioufly  retain¬ 
ed  :  it  is  true,  fome  endeavour  to  retain  this  oil  in  the 
fait  by  burning  the  vegetables  in  a  fmothering  heat  until 
they  are  reduced  to  allies.  They  do  this  to  render  the 
fait  more  mild ;  but  the  mineral  alkali  is  fufficiently  free 
from  acrimony  to  fit  eafy  in  the  moft  irritable  ftomach, 
when  adminiftered  in  the  ufual  modes.  Tachenius  and 
Boerhaave,  with  many  others,  prefer  thefe  falts  when 
their  oil  is  retained  :  but  as  they  had  no  view  therein  but 
what  is  anfwered  in  the  mineral  alkaline  fait,  the  ufe 
thereof  will  at  once  appear  more  eligible,  as  its  ftrength 
is  more  certain,  and  its  freedom  from  any  empyreumatic 
oil,  fecures  it  from  exciting  naufeas.  W ormwood,  broom, 
bean-ftalks,  mint,  carduus,  and  all  of  the  thiftle  kind, 
yield  a  good  proportion  of  this  fait,  and  that  tolerably  free 
from  other  kinds  of  faline  matter. 

The  ftrongeft  alkali  is  nitre  diflolved  with  the  regulus 
of  antimony,  then  fet  to  cool,  when  the  nitre  will  be 
found  at  the  top,  of  a  yellow  colour.  To  difcover  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  falts,  let  a  quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid  be 
fo  diluted  that  fixteen  drams  of  it  may  exactly  faturate  one 
dram  of  pure  alkali ;  if  then  a  folution  of  a  dram  of  any 
given  fait  be  faturated  with  the  fame  acid  liquor,  fo  many 
drams  or  parts  of  a  dram  of  the  acid  as  are  required  for 
the  faturation,  fo  many  -r^ths  or  parts  of  -j^ths  of  pure 
alkali  does  the  given  fait  contain. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  are  rendered  more  adbive  and  even 
cauftic  by  the  addition  of  quick-lime,  as  appears  in  the 
making  of  lix.  fapon.  cauftic.  com.  and  by  the  union  of 
lime  and  alkaline  fait  in  a  liquid  ftate,  oils,  fats,  &c.  are 
more  powerfully  diflolved  than  by  either  of  them  in  a  fe- 
parate  ftate.  The  volatile  alkaline  fait  is  as  greatly  heigh¬ 
tened  in  fome  of  its  qualities  by  quick-lime  as  the  fixed 
is :  lime  renders  the  volatile  alkaline  fait  permanently  li¬ 
quid,  prevents  its  concretion,  and  alfo  its  effervef- 
cing  with  an  acid,  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  lime  adbs 
on  alkalies  by  abforbing  their  air. 

The  ebullition  which  arifes  on  mixing  an  alkali  with  an 
acid  is  not  from  their  antipathy,  but  affinity,  or  aflbeiating 
principle;  the  acid  and  alkali  fo  ftrongly  ruffi  to  each  other, 
that  the  air  and  water  are  forcibly  impelled,  whence  the 
commotion.  Alkaline  falts  attract  acids  more  forcibly 
than  they  attract  water. 

Alkaline  falts  obtained  from  different  plants,  purified 
by  calcination  from  all  their  oil,  and  by  deliquation  in  the 
air,  by  which  only  the  alkali  diffolves,  are  all,  except  from 
fome  of  the  marine,  fo  much  alike  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guiffied  by  any  known  method  of  trial.  It  is  true,  that 
fo  far  as  difference  may  arife  from  different  management 
in  the  preparation,  diftindbions  may  be  pointed  out:  a 
variation  in  the  heat  by  which  the  plant  is  calcined  occa- 
fions  a  difference  in  the  acrimony  of  the  produce  ;  ufing 
the  allies  frefti  burnt,  and  after  being  long  expofed  to  the 
air,  and  applying  the  water  hot  or  cold  with  which  the 
fait  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  afhes,  makes  a  confiderable 
difference;  for  by  expofure  to  the  air,  alkalies  that  have 
been  made  cauftic  by  quick-lime  lofe  their  adventitious 
acrimony ;  neutral  falts  are  found  in  the  afhes  of  fome 
vegetables,  and  boiling  water  takes  them  up  with  the  al¬ 
kaline  ;  but  cold  water  extradbs  from  thefe  allies  the  alka¬ 
line  falts  alone,  except  it  be  ufed  in  too  large  quantities  or 
permitted  to  Hand  too  long  upon  them ;  and  the  reafon 
why  pot-alhes  have  lefs  neutral  fait  than  the  alkaline 
fait,  made  by  chemifts,  is  that  the  chemifts  ufe  hot 
water,  but  the  pot-alh  makers  ufe  cold  water  to  make 
the  allies  into  ley.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  volatile  as 
with  the  fixed  falts,  they  do  not  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  fo  much  as  they  do  from  themfelves  in  different 
Hates  of  purity. 

Fixed  alcaline  fait  is  not  fimple  and  pure,  but  is  an 
earth  whofe  faline  part  in  a  feparate  ftate  is  volatile  ;  this 
is  evident  in  the  preparation  of  the  aq.  kali,  which  fee. 

The  properties  of  vegetable  fixed  alkaline  fait  are} 

It  is  fixed  and  fufible  in  the  fire. 


It  is  fufible  with  any  ftone  that  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel : 
with  fand,  See.  it  produces  glafs. 

It  deliquates  in  air,  and  diffolves  in  lefs  than  its  weight 
of  water. 

It  does  not  affume  a  cryftalline  form. 

It  is  not  adted  upon  by  vinous  fpirits. 

It  hath  a  fiery  or  acrid  tafte,  the  urinous  tafte  which  it 
excites,  is  only  after  the  fait  has  altered  the  faliva. 

It  is  inodorus,  attracts  every  acid,  and  lets  loofe  all 
volatile  falts  that  are  fixed  by  acids. 

If  effervefees  with  acids,  and  when  faturated  with  them 
a  neutral  fait  is  formed. 

It  turns  the  purple  of  violets,  and  changes  rofes  to  a 
green  colour. 

Applied  to  a  living  human  body  it  attradbs  the  moifture 
therefrom,  then  inflames  and  corrodes  the  part,  and  forms 
a  mortification,  or  is  cauftic. 

It  detei'ges  and  cleanfes. 

It  precipitates  earthy  and  moft  metallic  bodies  diflolved 
in  acids. 

It  unites  with  oils  both  diddled  and  expreffed,  and 
forms  a  foap. 

Its  greateft  affinity  is  to  acids. 

It  attradbs  air  fo  ftrongly  as  not  to  part  with  it  until  an 
acid  fets  it  at  liberty. 

Added  to  the  nitrous  or  muriatic  acid,  it  brings  thofe 
fpirits  back  to  their  own  falts  refpedbively,  that  is,  nitre 
and  common  fait  are  thereby  formed. 

It  turns  a  folution  of  muriated  quickfilver  in  water  yel¬ 
low  or  red. 

As  a  medicine,  if  largely  diluted  with  water  and 
taken  in  bed  or  a  warm  room,  it  promotes  perfpiration ; 
but  its  tendency  is  more  diredbly  to  urine,  and  this  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  patient  reding  in  a  cool  fituation.  It  loofens 
the  belly,  and  renders  the  effedb  of  purgatives  more  lad¬ 
ing,  and  is  peculiarly  ufeful  againft  that  conftipation  of 
the  bowels  which  is  generally  attendant  on  the  ftudious 
and  fedentary.  It  deftroys  acidity  in  the  primas  vise,  con¬ 
verting  them  into  a  mild  aperient  fait,  and  thus  removes 
a  caufe  of  many  chronical  difeafes.  It  refolves  vifeid  and 
glutinous  humours,  by  which,  and  its  gentle  ftimulus,  ob- 
ftrudbions  are  removed,  and  wherever  it  paffes  fecretions 
are  promoted.  It  loofens  the  texture  of  calcareous  con¬ 
cretions  by  ftrongly  attradling  their  air,  and  made  into 
a  ley  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  this  power  is  increaf- 
ed.  In  thofe  flatulent  diforders  which  rife  from  a  defec¬ 
tive  bile  it  affords  great  relief. 

The  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  ij.  to  3  ij.  twice  a  day,  but 
always  plentifully  diluted;  the  dofe  of  3 ij.  fhould  be 
mixed  with  at  lead  §xx.  of  water.  Confiderable  dofes 
may  be  long  continued,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  who  take 
the  aqua  kali  puri  to  remove  calculous  complaints. 

As  a  principal  medical  effedb  of  alkaline  fait,  is  to  at¬ 
tenuate  the  blood  and  humours,  it  is  obvioufly  improper 
in  the  feurvy,  and  all  thofe  diforders  in  which  the  texture 
of  the  blood  is  already  too  much  enfeebled ;  in  particu¬ 
lar  diforders,  this  medicine  is  hurtful  by  increafing  that 
colliquation  which  is  always  obferved  to  attend  them.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  reftridbions  on  the  Jews  with  refpedt 
to  their  diet,  was  in  part  from  the  fpeedy  putrefcence 
to  which  the  prohibited  fubjedbs  tend ;  animal  food  is  all 
alkalefcent,  but  fome  more  fo  than  others;  all  fiffi  foon 
putrify,  but  thofe  without  feales,  and  the  fhell  fiffi  the 
fooneft. 

The  volatile  alkaline  fait  is  either  in  a  dry  or  liquid 
form ;  when  dry  it  is  called  fait,  when  liquid,  fpirit, 
now  water ;  the  fait  is  obtained  by  fublimation,  the 
water  by  diftillation.  The  water  is  only  the  fait  dif- 
folved,  and  differs  not  from  it  but  in  the  liquid  form,  and 
the  conveniencies  of  its  fluidity,  fuch  as  its  more  readily 
uniting  oil  with  water,  See. 

The  volatile  alkaline  fait  hath  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  horns  of  deer,  by  diddling  them  in  large  iron  pots, 
with  a  fire  gradually  increafed  to  a  ftrong  red  heat ;  but 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  below  diredbed  for  the  fait, 
liquor,  and  oil  of  hartfhorn ;  a  fimilar  fait,  liquor,  and  oil 
may  be  extradbed  from  all  animal  fubftances  except  fat, 
from  blood  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  from  urine  firft  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  and  putrified.  Urine, 
diddled  with  the  addition  of  quick-lime,  yields  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pungent  fpirit.  Ivory,  and  the  bones  of  animals, 
are  ufed  for  this  purpofe;  bones  are,  indeed,  fo  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  hartffiorn,  that  without  being  defedbive  in  any 
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'perfection  obfervable  in  the  horns  of  their  produce,  the 
fait  and  fpirit  of  bones  require  lefs  rectification,  are  more 
palatable,  and  lefs  difguftful  to  the  ftomach,  and  the  fpi¬ 
rit  retains  its  limpid  appearance  longer  than  does  that 
from  horns  ;  when  bones  are  ufed,  their  fat  mult  be  ex¬ 
tracted  firfh  by  long  boiling.  Wood-foot  affords  a  fait 
liquor  and  oil,  not  differing  from  thofe  from  hartfhorn, 
except  in  that  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  reCtifyi  Sal  ammoniac, 
being  mixed  with  any  fixed  alkaline  fubftance,  its  acid 
quits  it,  and  being  retained  by  the  fixed  alkali ,  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkaline  fait  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  obtained,  and  with 
very  little  trouble  rendered  perfectly  pure  ;  the  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  is  free  from  the  inconveniencies  which  at¬ 
tend  thofe  fpirits  obtained  from  horns,  ivory,  bones,  &c. 

Liquor,  sal,  &  oleum  cornu  cervi. 

The  liquor ,  fait,  and  oil  of  hartfhorn. 

Diftil  pieces  of  hartfhorn  in  an  iron  pot,  furnifhed  with 
an  earthen  head,  and  a  large  receiver  well  luted,  on  an 
open  fire,  gradually  raifed  almoft  to  the  higheft  red  heat. 
A  phlegm  arifes  at  the  firft,  a  fpirit  follows,  then  comes 
a  volatile  fait  mixed  with  an  oil,  this  oil  at  firft  is  yellow- 
iih,  but  the  diftillation  being  continued,  its  colour  deepens 
to  a  dark  red  almoft  black:  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  there 
remains  a  black  coal,  called  harts  black,  from  its  being 
the  remains  of  hartfhorn ;  it  is  as  good  as  ivory  black  when 
ground  fine;  this  refiduum,  if  taken  out  and  burnt  to 
whitenefs  in  the  open  air,  is  the  burnt  or  calcined 

HARTSHORN. 

If  the  aqueous  liquor  is  not  removed  before  the  fait 
comes  over,  a  part  of  the  fait  diffolves  in  it,  and  thus 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit;  but  it  is  ufual  to  let  all  come 
over  into  the  receiver  that  can  be  obtained,  before  any 
feparation  is  made;  if  it  is  required  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  fait  folid  and  dry,  the  phlegm  fhould  be  removed  as 
foon  as  the  fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  appearance  of  white  fumes  ;  and  that  this  may  be 
commodioufly  done,  the  receiver  fhould  be  left  unluted 
until  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  is  finifhed. 

The  oil  feparates  from  the  phlegm  and  liquor  by  filtra¬ 
tion  through  wetted  paper,  the  two  latter  palling  through, 
and  the  oil  remaining  on  the  filter. 

The  phlegm  may  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit  by  dif¬ 
tillation,  in  a  tall  veffel  with  a  gentle  heat ;  the  liquor  will 
come  over  into  the  recipient,  and  the  phlegm  remain  be¬ 
hind.  In  all  diftillation  of  the  liquor,  greateft  part  of  the 
fait  comes  over  before  the  phlegm,  and  the  procefs  fhould 
be  continued  no  longer  than  till  fo  much  of  the  phlegm 
has  followed  as  is  nearly  fufficient  to  diffolveit;  that  part 
of  the  fait  remaining  undiffolved  maybe  a  criterion  to  the 
purchafer  of  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirit.  The  fpirit  may  be 
rendered  ftill  purer,  if  to  every  pint  of  it  jjij.  of  pot-afli 
is  added,  and  then  being  put  into  a  retort  the  fpirit  is 
gently  diftilled,  for  thus  any  remaining  oil  is  left  behind 
with  the  fixed  alkali.  The  liquor  by  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
curing  is  not  always  of  the  fame  ftrength,  in  different 
Ihops  we  find  it  vary  much,  we  are  therefore  recom¬ 
mended,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  to  make  the  li¬ 
quor  in  the  following  manner.  Mix  two  pounds  of  the 
aqua  ammonia  with  one  dram  of  oleum  animale,  and 
hence  a  good  volatile  antifpafmodic  fpirit  will  be  acquir¬ 
ed,  which  may  be  improved  by  redlifying  together,  and 
a  fpirit  always  of  a  given  ftrength  procured.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  of 
cians,  1788. 

The  liquor  may  be  divided  into  a  volatile  fait  and  phlegm 
by  diftilling  it  it- in  a  very  tall  and  narrow  cucurbit;  the 
fait  will  arife  and  adhere  to  the  head  in  a  dry  form,  and 
the  phlegm  remain  behind. 

To  free  the  fait  from  the  oil,  fublime  it  from  twice  its 
quantity  of  pot-afh,  for  the  oil  will  be  detained  thereby, 
and  the  volatile  fait  rifes  pure.  But  a  fpeedier  method  is, 
firft  to  fublime  the  fait  from  an  equal  weight  of  chalk,  and 
afterwards  from  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

SPIRITUS  &  SAL  VOLATILE  S  ALIS  AMMONIACI, — called 
now,  AQUA  AMMONIA  &  AMMONIA  PRAPARATA. 

Water  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  prepared. 

Take  of  pot-afh  ft  i.  fs.  crude  fal  ammoniac  fti.  of 
pure  water  ft  iv.  mix  in  a  retort  and  with  a  gentle  heat 
draw  off  ft  ij.  of  fpirit. 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  ft  ij.  pure  white  chalk  ft  iv. 
mix  them  well,  having  firft  feparately  powdered  them, 
then  fublime  the  fait  with  a  ftrong  heat. — Perhaps  the 
following  method  for  making  this  fait  will  be  found  pre- 
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ferable.  Take  the  whiteft  fal  ammoniac,  dry  it  well 
while  in  large  pieces,  picking  out  every  part  that  feems 
difcoloured ;  then  take  tire  cleaneft  chalk  and  dry  it  tho¬ 
roughly,  by  heating  it  as  hot  as  boiling  water  but  not  hot¬ 
ter,  powder  it  well  and  dry  it  again,  mix  the  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  intimately  with  the  chalk  by  trituration,  while  they 
are  in  this  dry  ftate,  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of 
of  chalk  to  four  parts  of  the  fait ;  put  them  into  a  retort 
with  a  thick  fhort  neck  and  the  orifice  cut  very  wide ;  fit 
to  it  a  fmall  receiver  with  a  long  neck  and  lute  them  well 
together ;  then  put  them  into  a  fand  pot,  and  fublime  the 
fait  gradually,  never  fuffering  the  lower  part  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  grow  hot ;  let  the  fire,  however,  be  raifed  to  a 
ftrong  heat  at  the  latter  part  of  the  operation.  When  the 
whole  is  grown  cold,  break  the  receiver,  and  feparate  fo 
much  of  the  fait  as  appears  white  and  pure  from  the  dif¬ 
coloured  ;  preferve  it  from  exhaling,  which  would  not 
only  leffen  its  ftrength,  but  alfo  dull  its  tranfparent  ap¬ 
pearance  :  the  lefs  lightly  pieces  may  be  kept  for  making 
the  fpirit.  ammonite  compofitus,  or  the  fiftitious  fpirit  C. 
C.  or  it  may  be  purified  by  refubliming.  Care  muft  be 
taken  that  no  air  get  to  the  fait  and  chalk  after  they  are 
powdered,  for  they  both  will  attract  moifture,  which  will 
leflen  the  quantity  of  volatile  fait  by  melting  it  and  run¬ 
ning  down  the  fide  of  the  receiver  as  a  fpirit  ;  the  fire 
muft  not  be  hurried  left-  the  retort  or  the  receiver  burft ; 
nor  be  too  great,  left  the  fait  be  prevented^hereby  from 
forming  on  the  fide.s.  Sometimes  a  cake  of  crude  fal  am¬ 
moniac  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  chalk  after  fublimation, 
which  may  be  tifed  for  making  volatile  fpirit ;  this  crude 
fait  is  alfo  found  in  the  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

This  volatile  water  and  fait  are  more  grateful  to  the  ftc- 
mach  than  thofe  of  hartfhorn,  and  therefore  are  judicioufly 
prefcribed  in  -all  the  intentions  which  that  fpirit  and  fait 
are  given  to  anfwer:  they  are  the  pureft  of  all  the  medi¬ 
cines  of  this  kind,  though  fomewhat  more  acid.than  thofe 
produced  directly  from  animal  fubftances^  which  always 
contain  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedt,  and  receive 
from  thence  fome  degree  of  a  faponaceous  quality ;  but 
diverted  of  their  oil,  they  differ  not  from  the  ammoniac 
water  and  fait. 

The  volatile  alkaline  fait  is  very  penetrating  and  pun¬ 
gent  to  the  fmell  and  tafte,  the  only  concrete  fait  that  in 
its  pure  ftate  emits  fenfible  effluvia ;  it  diffolves  oils;  refins, 
fats,  &c.  more  languidly  than  the  fixed  alkalies,  on  ac¬ 
count  perhaps  of  its  not  being  fufceptible  of  any  confider- 
able  heat  by  which  its  menftrual  power  might  be  promot¬ 
ed.  In  the  bodies  of  animals  it  operates  more  powerfully 
than  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  both  as  refolvent  and  ftimu- 
lant,  and  is  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  the  pores  of  the 
(kin,  and  lefs  by  the  groffer  emunfflories,  and  a£ts  more 
remarkably  on  the  nervous  fyftem ;  it  is  peculiarly  ufefui 
in  lethargies,  apoplexies,  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  dis¬ 
orders,  languors,  head-ach,  flatulencies,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  attending  thefe  complaints  :  in  languors  and  faint- 
ings,  this  fait  often  gives  immediate  relief ;  in  low  fevers, 
flow  vernal  intermittents,  it  is  an  efficacious  remedy;  it 
relieves  rheumatic  pains,  and,  joined  with  blifters  and 
aloetic  purges,  happy  effects  have  enfued  :  fome  admit  o£ 
volatile  alkaline  faits  in  putrid  difeafes;  but  the  vegetable 
acids,  fuch  as  the  acet.  diftil.  accompanied  with  blifters, 
are  not  to  be  controverted  in  this  cafe,  as  being  the  molt 
eligible  adminiftration  ;  and  the  fpir.  setheris  nitrofus  far 
preferable,  when  fainting  happens  in  putrid  fevers,  to  the 
liquor  C.  C.  In  inflammatory  fevers  the  ufo  of  alkaline 
fait  is  far  i'uperior  in  the  beginning  to  what  it  is  in  future 
periods,  and  this  more  efpecially  if  joined  with  the  acet¬ 
ous  acid,  as  in  the  fpirit.  Mindereri,  now  aq.  ammon. 
acetata. 

The  dofe  of  volatile  alkaline  faits  may  be  from  gr.  ij. 
to  3  i.  given  in  a  draught  or  in  a  bolus,  in  which  latter 
form,  to  prevent  the  pungency  of  the  fait  from  affecting 
the  throat,  it  may  be  proper  to  mix  it  with  a  folution  of 
gum  tragacanth,  or  fome  other  mucilaginous  fubftance. 

Sp.  sal.  ammon.  dulc. — now  called,  Spiritus  am¬ 
monite. 

Dulcified  or  sweet  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.— 
Spirit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  3  vi.  of  crude  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  3  iv.  of  proof  fpirit  ft  iij.  mix  and  with  a  gentle 
heat  draw  off  ft  i.  ft-  the  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to  a 
dram,  or  more. 

The  volatile  alkalies ,  not  cauftic,  are  averfe  to  a  union 

with 
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•with  vinous  fpirits  by  fimple  mixture ;  yet  a  folution  of 
them  in  fp.  vin.  R.  is  obtainable  by  adding  it  along  with 
water  as  in  this  procefs.  This  preparation  is  defervedly 
in  great  elteem  both  as  a  menitruum  and  a  medicine ;  it 
is  a  folution  of  alkaline  fait  in  fpirit  of  wine,  tor  though 
proof  fpirit  is  ufed,  its  phlegm  does  not  rife;  it  only  ferves 
to  facilitate  the  aftion  of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammo¬ 
niac  fait:  it  might,  perhaps,  for  fome  purpofes,  luch  as 
making  the  fp.  ammon.  comp.  &c.  be  more  advifeable  to 
make  a  dulcified  fpirit  with  the  fpirit  of  fill  ammoniac  that 
is  made  with  quick  lime,  for  it  may  be  mixed  at  once 
with  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  in  any  proportion,  without 
any  hazard  of  feparating  the  volatile  alkali ;  fuch  a  compo- 
fition  may  be  thus  formed,  and  may  be  named 

An  extemporaneous  dulcified  fpirit  of  fill  ammoniac. 
Take  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  prepared  with  quick 
lime  lb  i*  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  lb  i.  mix. 

Spiritus  volatilis  causticus,  vel 
Spirit,  sal.  ammon.  cum.  calce.  viv.  p?t. 

The  volatile  cauftic  fpirit,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
prepared  with  quick  lime. 

Take  crude  fal  ammoniac  lb  ij.  quick  lime  lb  ij-  pure 
water  lb  iv.  quench  the  lime  in  the  water,  and  then  put 


ii.  fp. 
This 


Divers  mixtures  of  volatile  and  vinous  fpirits,  flavoured 
with  aromatic  and  other  oils,  or  tinftured  with  different 
ingredients,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  preferibers, 
have  been,  and  yet  may  be,  ufed  with  great  advantage. 
Of  this  fort  are  the  following  : 

Sps.  ammonize  compositus,  inftead  of  the  fps.  vola¬ 
tilis  aromaticus. 

ft.  01.  n.  m.  effent.  &  ol.  limon.  eflent.  ad  : 
ammon^  lb  ij.  m.  Diftil  thefe  with  a  gentle  heat! 
is  from  the  Pharmacop.  Collegii  Lond.  1788. 

After  this  method,  a  volatile  oily  fpirit  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  occafionally,  and  at  pleafure,  adapted  to  particular 
purpofes,  by  chufing  an  effential  oil  proper  for  the  inten¬ 
tion  ;  thus  in  hyfteric  cafes,  where  the  uterine  excretions 
are  deficient,  a  fp.  ammon.  comp,  may  be  made  with  the 
oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny-royal,  affa  feetida.  See.  For 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  oil  of  mint  may  be  taken  5 
for  a  cephalic,  the  oils  of  marjoram,  lavender,  and  rofe- 
mary  ;  againft  fainting  .and  coidnefs,  the  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  to  remove  flatulencies,  the  oil  of  annifeeds  and 
fweet  fennel.  The  fpirits  thus  made  by  fimple  mixture, 
or  by  dropping  effential  oils  into  fp.  ammon.  wfith  which 
they  eafily  mix,  are  no  wife  inferior  in  medical  efficacy 


it  into  a  retort,  then  add  to  it  the  powdered  fait,  imme-  to  thofe  prepared  by  diftillation,  though  the  tinge  which 


diately  adapting  a  receiver,  for  the  pungent  fpirit  riles  on 
the  rirft  contact  of  the  lime  with  the  fait,  and  with  a 
gentle  heat  draw  off  jb  ij. 

Or  take  crude  fal  ammoniac  Jb  iv-  quick  lime  lb  v. 
pure  water  three  gallons.  Quench  the  lime  in  part  of  | 
the  water,  and  put  it  into  a  tin  alembic,  or  a  glafs  retort ; 


they  receive  from  the  oil  may  render  them  to  fome  per- 
fons  lefs  fightly. 

There  are  fome  vegetables  that  do  not  become  acid  by 
putrefaction  ;  and  from  thefe  no  vinous  fpirit  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  fermentation,  and  to  this  clafs  belong  moft  of 
the  acrid  aromatics;  Boerhaave  calls  them  alkalefcent. 


then  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  water  and  the  fal  am-  fome  of  which  are  the  alliaria,  allium,  arum,  afparagus. 


moniac  oniy  broke  into  little  pieces.  Diltii  over  a  gentle 
heat  lb  x.  or  xij.  for  good  fpirit,  then  change  the  receiver, 
and  diltii  as  long  as  the  fpirit  fmells  of  fait,  and  keep  it 
initead  of  water  for  the  next  operation. - The  ipirit 


bralfica,  capficum,  cardiaca,  centaur  min.  cochlearia,  cepa, 
nafturtium  aquat.  &  hort.  porrum,  raphanus  com.  &  ruf- 
ticus,  ruta,  finapis,  Sec. 

That  morbid  quality  in  the  blood,  called  an  alkaline 
acrimony,  is  known  to  be  prefent  by  the  thirft,  and  de- 


is  very  itrong  if  five  times  the  weight  of  the  fal  ammoniac 
is  drawn  off.  But  to  agree  with  this  fpirit  of  the  London  fire  of  four  things,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  averfion  to  alka- 
College,  drawn  with  cineres  clavellati,  only  three  times  lefeent  food,  nidorous  eradiations,  putrid  ulcers  on  the 
the  weight  mull  be  allowed.  lips,  tongue,  and  other  parts  in  the  mouth,  bitternefs  in 

This  fpirit,  prepared  with  'quick  lime,  is  thought  to  be  the  mouth,  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach,  and  a  frequent  diar- 
too  pungent  and  acrid  for  internal  ufe,  but  in  the  dilute  rhoea,  a  fenfe  of  heat,  lalfitude,  and  general  uneafinefs, 
ftate  of  adminiftering  this  fort  of  medicine  it  is  as  fafe  as  a  diffolution  of  the  texture  of  the  blood,  the  urine  high 

coloured  and  red. 

This  alkaline  acrimony  producing  a  putrefcency  in  the 
blood,  Sec.  is  to  be  remedied  by  tire  fame  means  as  the 
lea  feurvy  and  other  putrid  diforders. 

ALCALINA,  Infusio. 

ft  Kali  J  fs.  croc.  Anglic.  3  fs.  rad.  liquorit.  rec.  f  ij, 
aq.  font,  bullientif.  lb  iij.  infund,  per  horas  vi.  vel  vii.  & 
cola.  Vel, 

R.  Fol.  abfmth.  vulg.  ficc.  3  fs.  kali  pp.  3  ij.  infund, 
m  aq.  font,  bullient.  ^  xij.  colaturae.  adde  aq.  juniperi  2;  ii. 

Thefe  are  ufeful  methods  of  adminiftering  the  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  fait ;  fmall  dofes  may  be  given  warm  every  three 
or  four  hours,  interpofing  a  purge  now  and  then,  when 
fuch  medicines  are  required.  If  intermitting  fevers  re¬ 
turn,  this  method,  for  a  few  days,  is  an  excellent  pre- 


that  prepared  with  an  alkaline  fait.  It  is  an  excellent 
menftruum  for  fome  vegetable  fubftances,  as  the  cort. 

Peruv.  Sec.  and  when  faturated  with  fuch  ingredients,  it 
is  fo  fheathed  as  to  be  as  fafe  as  the  other.  It  is  too  com¬ 
mon  to  meet  with  the  liquor  C.  C.  and  the  aqua  ammon. 
cum  ciner.  clav.  pp.  mixed  with  this  fpirit  prepared  with 
lime ;  this  fradulent  praftice  is  to  increafe  the  pungency 
of  the  liquor  C.  C.  Sec.  and  is  thus  detefted :  add  to  the 
fufpefted  fpirit  about  one  fourth  of  its  quantity  of  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  precipitate  a  part  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait ;  but  if  mixed  with  that  made  of  lime,  no  effeft 
will  be  produced.  The  powder  that  is  precipitated,  may 
alfo  be  laid  on  a  fpoon  and  held  over  a  candle,  when,  if  it 
flies  off,  it  is  good,  otherwife  not. 

The  fp.  falis  ammoniac,  cum  calce.  viv.  ppt.  appears  m 
many  cafes  preferable  to  that  prepared  with  an  alkaline  paration  for  the  bark. 


ALCALISATIO,  Alcalization.  The  impregnating 
any  thing  with  alkaline  fait. 

ALKALINUS  SAL.  SALIS  MARIANI.  See  Ana. 

TRON. 

ALCANNA.  Elhanna.  Eastern  privet.  Alfo 
ichthyocolla  Se  anchufa,  which  fee — and  Ligustrum  In- 
dicum. 

ALCARNI.  A  name  of  a  confeft  made  by  Meffue. 
ALCAOL.  The  lac  aftofum  five  mercurius  philofo- 
I  phorum  :  fo  the  folvent  for  the  preparation  of  the  philo- 
pher’s  ftone  is  called. 

ALCARA.  See  Alkara. 

ALCE.  The  elk.  Its  a  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
if  it  is  only  defigned  for  fmelling  to,  it  may  be  tinged  of  a  I  met  with  in  Mufcovy,  Germany,  and  very  cold  countries, 
line  blue  colour,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  folution  of  cop-  The  hoof  of  the  hind  foot  on  the  left  fide,  hath  been  cele- 
per.  See  Malouin’s  Chemie  Medicinale.  brated  againft  epilepfies,  from  a  ridiculous  opinion  that 

The  College  of  London  give  the  following  prefeription  the  elk  is  himfelf  fubjeft  to  diforders  of  this  kind,  and 


fait.  It  is  better  fuited  for  the  fp.  ammon.  compofitus. 
and  fp.  ammoniae.  fsetid.  as  being  perfectly  mifcible  with 
the  fp.  vini  reft.  in  any  proportion,  without  any  fepara- 
tion  of  its  volatile  alkaline  part,  and  as  being  a  more 
powerful  menftruum  for  fome  oils,  difficult  of  folution 
The  eau  de  luce,  for  example,  is  made  with  the  fp.  fal 
ammon.  cum  calce.  viv.  &  ol.  fuccin.  reft,  but  the  oil 
muft  be  reftified  until  it  hath  loft  its  fmell,  and  is  be¬ 
come  limpid,  and  then  the  procefs  will  be  as  follows : 

ft. Ol.  fuccin.  reft,  ut  fupra  gt.  xxxvi.  alcohol,  vini.  ^fs 
bene  mifee,  &  adde  paulatim  fp.  fal.  ammon.  cum  calce 
viv.  ppt.  |  vi.  f.  eau  de  luce.  This  appears  milky,  but 
if  required  limpid,  it  may  be  made  fo  by  diftillation ;  or 


for  making  the  eau  de  luce  under  the  title  of  Spiritus 
AMMONIAS  SUCCINATUS.  Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia. 
Take  onq  ounce  of  alcohol.  W  ater  of  pure  ammonia 
four  ounces  ;  reftified  oil  of  amber  one  fcruple.  Soap 
ten  grains,  digeft  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber  in  alcohol, 
until  they  are  diffolved ;  then  add  the  water  of  pure  am¬ 
monia,  and  mix  them  well  by  ftiaking ; — it  is  chiefly  ufed 
externally. 


prevents  or  removes  them  by  fcratching  his  ear  with  his 
hoof.  The  hoof  ffiould  be  chofen  that  is  heavy,  compaft, 
fmooth,  bright,  and  black. 

ALCEA :  Alcea  vulgaris  major.  German  leo¬ 
pard’s  bane.  Alfo  the  Vervain  mallow.  See  Malva 

Verbenacea. - Indica.  Asgyptiaca  Villosa. 

Yellow  marsh-mallow.  KMo  Bamia.  SccAbelmos- 
chus. 

M  ALCEBAR, 
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ALCEBAR.  See  Agallochum. 

ALCEBRI8  VIVUM.  i.  e.  Sulphur  Vivum. 

ALCEDO.  A  bird  called  the  king’s  fifher.  It  is  alfo 
called  ifpida ,  halcyon ,  alcyon  fiuviatilis ,  pifcator  regis. 
In  China  their  nefts  where  formerly  eat  as  dainties.  It  is 
faid  to  make  its  neft  ia  the  lea,  and  then  it  is  a  fign  of  fair 
weather,  whence  the  word  halcyon  days,  —  calm  ^and 
peaceable  times. 

ALCHABRIC.  Sulphur  vivum.  See  Alkibric. 

ALCHACHIL/  Rosemary. 

ALCHARITH.  Quicksilver. 

ALCHEMIA,  Alchimia  or  Alchymia,  Alchemy. 
That  branch  of  chemiftry  that  relates  to  the  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  metals.  The  Arabic  particle  is  added  by  way  of 
eminence,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  common  chemiftry. 

ALCHERGN,  Lapis.  The  ftone  in  the  gall  blad¬ 
der  of  a  bull,  cow,  or  ox,  called  bezoar  hovinus . 

ALCHIBRIC.  Alchibert.  See  Alkibric. 

ALCHIEN.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Theatrum  Chy- 
micum,  vol.  v.  and  feems  to  fignify  that  power  in  nature 
by  which  all  corruption  and  generation  are  effected. 

ALCHIMELECH.  The  Egyptian  melilot,  called  alfo 
melilotus  corniculis  rejlexis  minor.  This  plant  is  fmall, 
and  fpreads  on  the  ground,  its  leaves  are  like  trefoil,  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  long,  and  grow  in  clufters,  are  of  a  faf- 
fron  colour,  and  fweet-fcented.  It  hath  fmall  pods 
with  a  black  feed  inclined  to  red,  and  bitterifh  in  the 
tafte.  Raii  Hift. 


•  See  Anchusa. 


ALCHIMILLA,  called  alfo  pes  leonis Jlcllaria ,  branca 
leonis,  and  in  Englifh  lady’s  mantle,  and  lion’s  foot. 

It  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft,  the  leaves  feem  as  if 
folded  together,  whence  the  name  lady’s  mantle.  The 
leaves  are  gently  aftringent,  the  root  is  of  the  fame 
quality,  but  this  plant  is  not  in  any  repute  as  a  me¬ 
dicine. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  twelve  or  thirteen  fpecies  :  for 
that  called.  - - Montana  Minima.  See  Percepier. 

•  - Rotundifolia  Aurea  Hirsuta.  Golden  Saxi¬ 
frage.  See  Chrysoplenium. - Supina  Gramin. 

fol.  German  knot  grafs.  See  Knawel. 

ALCHITRAN.  Oil  of  juniper,  alfo  the  name  of  a 
dentrifice  of  Me  flue. 

ALCPIIMIA.  See  Alchemia. 

ALCHOLLEA.  A  fort  of  animal  food  made  of  beef 
or  other  fleih,  pickled  and  dried,  then  boiled  and  potted 
for  keeping.  It  is  ufed  by  the  weftern  Moors.  SeePhi- 
lof.  Tranf. 

ALCHUTE.  See  Morum. 

ALCH  'fiMY.  A  compofltion  of  copper  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  arfenic,  which  mixture  refembles  filver. 

ALCIBIADION.  \ 

*  ALCIBI ADIUM.  \ 

ALCIMAD.  See  Antimony. 

ALCOB.  Sal  ammoniac,  alfo  burnt  brafs. 

ALCOCALUM.  Artichoke. 

ALCOEL.  See  Lac  Actosum. 

ALCOFOL.  See  Antimony. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Al-ka-hol.  Alcool-,  alkol ;  cohol ; 
it  is  an  Arabian  word,  fignifying  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  the  Eaftern  women  ufe  as  a  kind  of  paint  for  their 
faces,  or  otherwife  as  an  improvement  to  their  complex¬ 
ions.  And  as  this  powder,  being  an  impalpable  one, 
was  called  alcohol,  this  name  was  given  to  other  fubtile 
powders ;  fo  the  name  was  given  to  fpirit  of  wine  exalt¬ 
ed  to  its  higheft  purity  and  perfection.  See  Vinum 
Adustum. 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  acetous  acid,  phlogifton,  and 

water.  See.  CEther. - Martis.  It  is  the  filings  of 

iron  rufted  by  adding  wine  to  them.  When  the  whole 
is  perfectly  rufted,  pure  fpring  water  is  repeated!)  added, 
until  all  that  is  urinous  is  waflheu  away,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  powder  is  the  Alcohol. 

ALCOL.  Vinegar. 

ALCOLA,  Aphthae,  which  fee.  Paracelfus  fays  it 
is  the  tartar  or  excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as 
fand,  mucilage,  or  otherwife. 

ALCOLITA.  Urine. 

ALCOLISMUS.  Reducing  any  thing  to  powder  by 
corrofion. 

ALCONE.  Brass. 

ALCOOL.  See  Alcohol. 

ALCOR.  Burnt  copper. 


i 


ALCTE.  It  is  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Hip* 
pocrates  j  Foefius  thinks  it  is  the  elder. 

ALCUBRITH.  Sulphur. 

ALCYON  FLUVIATILIS.  The  bird  called  the 
king’s-fifher.  See  Alcedo. 

ALCTONIUM.  Bastard  spunge.  It  is  a  fpungy 
plant  formed  on  the  fea  fhore,  or  rather  a  froth  of  the 
lea  hardened  by  the  fun :  it  is  of  different  fhapes  and  co¬ 
lours.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  the  Greeks  called  by 
this  name.  Diofcorides  names  five  forts,  viz. 

1.  Alcyonium  durum.  Hard  bastard  spunge. 

2.  Farrago.  Called  alfo  favago  aijlralis ,  alcyonium , 
vejficaria  marina  nigra. 

3.  Alcyonium  vermiculatum,  or  vermiculate.  Vermi- 

CULATE  BASTARD  SPUNGE. 

4.  Alcyonium  ftuppofum.  Lemery  calls  this  alcyo- 
nium  molle.  Thready  bastard  spunge. 

5.  Alcyonium  tuberofum.  Lemery  calls  this  alcy¬ 
onium  foraminofum.  Tuberose  bastard  spunge. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  5  they  are  calcined  with 
a  little  fait  as  dentrifices,  and  are  ufed  to  remove  fpots 
on  the  fkin. 

ALDAB  AR  AM.  A  name  of  the  fefamoid  bone  of  the 
great  toe.  See  Albadara. 

ALDIN.  ET  ALDIN.  HORT.  FARN.  i.  e.  ExaCL 
Defcript.  rarior,  quarandum  Plantarum  Horti  Farnefiani 
Tobi?e  Aldini.  Rome  1625,  fol. 

ALDROV.  MUS.  MET.  i.  e.  Ulyffis  Aldrovandi  Ma¬ 
fic  um  Metallicum  Bononfie,  1648,  fol. - Be  quad. 

bisul.  i.  e.  Aldrovandus  de  Quadrupedibus  bifulcis. - - 

De  quad.  i.  e.  Aldrovandus  de  Quadrupedibus  digitatis. 

- Dendr.  i.  e.  Aldrovandi  Dendrologia,  Bonon.  1668. 

- Exang.  i.  e.  Aldrovandus  de  Animalibus  exangui- 

bus.  Bonon.  1642. 

ALEC,  or  ALECH.  Vitriol. 

ALECARITH.  Quicksilver. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS.  Yellow  rattle.  See 
Crista  galli. 

ALEF ANTES,  i.  e.  Flos  Salis.  Flower  of  salt. 

ALEIMMA.  A  greafy  ointment  without  wax  to  give 
it  a  confiftence. 

ALEION.  Copious.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  as 
an  epithet  for  water. 

ALEIPHA.  Any  medicated  oil. 

ALELAION.  It  is  oil  beat  up  with  fait  to  apply  to 
tumors.  Galen  frequently  ufed  it. 

ALEMA.  Boiled  meat. 

ALEMBACI.  Burnt  lead. 

ALEMBIC,  Alambic.  Quicksilver. 

ALEMBICUS.  This  -word  is  half  Arabic  and  half 
Greek,  from  the  Arabic  particle  al  and  if,  which  is 
again  derived  from  a/xCaivu  for  avzQaivu,  to  afcend.  Seneca 
calls  it  in  the  Latin  language  miliarium  5  alembic  and 
Moor’s  head.  It  is  a  copper  cap  tinned  in  the  inlide-, 
made  like  a  head  in  which  the  pipe,  before  worms  were 
contrived,  which  pafles  through  a  tub  of  cold  water,  is 
fixed  to  receive  the  vapour  from  the  heated  cucurbit  or 
body,  to  convey  it  to  the  receiver.  Before  retorts  were 
ufed  fo  commonly,  the  matter  diftilled  was  put  into  a 
veflel  called  a  body,  with  a  head  placed  on  it  to  receive 
the  vapour,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  a  canal,  called 
the  roftrum  or  beak,  to  the  receiver  ;  this  head  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  alembic ,  and  is  called  alembicus  roftratus,  i.  e.  the 
beaked  alembic,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  alembicus  caecus,  or 
blind  alembic,  which  is  without  a  canal,  as  it  is  to  receive 
dry  fubftances  that  are  fublimed  into  it.  The  ftill-head 
is  properly  an  alembic  •,  the  body  of  the  alembic  was  placed 
over  a  fire  or  in  hot  water. 

ALEMBROTH.  A  Chaldee  word  importing  the  Key 
of  Art ;  fome  explain  it  by  fal  mercurii,  or  fal  philofo- 
phorum  &  artis ;  others  fay  it  is  named  elembrot  &  fal 
fujlmis,  or  fal  fixionis.  Alembroth  deficcatum  is  faid  to 
be  the  fal  tartari  j  hence  this  word  feems  to  fignify. alcaiine 
fait,  which  opens  the  bodies  of  metals  by  deftroying 
their  fulphurs,  and  promoting  their  feparation  from  the 
ores. 

ALEM  ZADAR  7  c  . 

ALEMZADAT.  f  See  Ammon-  sal- 

ALEOPHANGINiE  PILULoE ;  thefe  are  the  pil. 
aromaticse  Meflue.  Joined  with  hellebore  they  have  been, 
called  pil.  aleophang.  capitales  &  ftomachicse. 

ALEOS,  from  heat.  Taken  as  an  adjeQive  it 

figinfies 
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fignifies  heaped,  crouded,  condenfied ,  continued ;  as  a  fub- 
ftantive,  heat  or  warmth. 

ALEPENSIS.  A  fpecies  of  alb-tree,  which  produces 
manna. 

ALES*  The  namfe  of  a  compound  fait.  When  this 
Word  is  ufed  as  an  adjedlive,  it  fignifies  heaped,  or  croud¬ 
ed,  or  condenfed.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  contracted,  as  the 
uterus  being  contradled. 

ALESCH.  See  Alumen  Plumosum. 

ALETON.  Meal,  from  ahzx,  to  grind . 

ALEURON.  Meal,  from  ah ca>,  to  grind.  Stridlly  it 
is  the  meal  of  wheat,  though  commonly  applied  to  other 
forts.  See  Alphita. 

ALEXANDRIA.  A  name  of  the  bay-tree,  called 
Daphne.  See  Laurus  Alexandrina. 

ALEXANDRI  ANTIDOTUS  AUREA.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  golden  andidote.  Myrepfus  gives  the  prefeription  ; 
it  is  compofed  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftan- 

ces,  and  contains  about  feventy  ingredients.  - Regis 

Collyrium  siccum.  King  Alexander’s  dry  medicine 
for  the  eyes.  It  was  made  of  faffron,  Celtic  nard,  and 
canal  coal. 

ALEXANDRINA;  Alexandrina  tenuina.  The 
laurel  of  Alexandria.  See  Ruscus  Latifolius. 

ALEXANDRIUM  EMPL.  VIRIDE.  A  plafter  de- 
feribed  by  Celfus,  made  with  wax,  plumofe  alum,  &c. 

ALEXANTHUS.  See  EEris  Flos  under  JEs. 

ALEXICACA.  An  Antidote. 

ALEXICACON,  2n  amulet  againft  poifon,  from  ahiiu, 
to  repel,  and  xauov,  evil. 

ALEXIPHARMACA.  Alexipharmics,  from  u>. e|w, 
to  nepel,  or  drive  away,  and  (pa,pustx.ov,  poifon.  Thefe  fort 
of  medicines,  though  counter-poifons,  yet  chiefly  relate 
to  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers ;  but  from  theory,  alexi¬ 
pharmics  are  what  pals  through  the  Ikin,  or  what  drives 
the  fuppofed  poifon  through  the  pores.  See  Sudorifica, 
Diaphoretica,  and  Alexiteria.  The  term  has  been 
aifo  applied  for  Amuleta.  See  Amulet  a. 

ALEXIPYRETICUM.  Alexipyretos,  or  Alexi- 
PYRETUM,  from  ahs%cc,  to  drive  away,  and  mvpslos,  a  fe¬ 
ver.  A  remedy  for  a  fever,  or  mop,  fire. 

ALEXIR,  i.  e-  Elixir. 

ALEXITERIA,  Alexiterials,  from  aXs|  a>  and  THpso), 
a  prefiervative  from  contagion.  The  term  has  alfo  been 
applied  for  Amuleta .  Hippocrates  ufed  the  word  alexi¬ 
teria  to  exprefs  help  or  remedies  ;  but  later  writers  ufe 
it  to  exprefs 
mals. 

Aqua  lactis  alexiteria. 

Alexiterial  milk  water.  , 

Aq^alexiteria  spirituosa:  called  alfo  epidcmicaaqua. 

Spirituous  alexiterial  water. 

Thefe  medicines,  are  now  rejected  from  the  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788. 

Trochisci  alexiteriales. 

Alexiterial  troches. 

R  zedoar.  &  ferp.  v.  chel.  69.  aa.  31.  fs.  cort.  exterior, 
citri.  &  fern,  angelic,  aa.  fix.  bol.  arm.  ^fs.  face.  cand. 
pondus  totius,  mucilaginis.  gum.  trag.  q.  f.  f.  trcch. 

ALFACTA.  Distillation. 

ALFADIDAM.  The  fcoria  of  gold,  iron,  or  copper; 
alfo  burnt  copper. 

ALFAN  ALFAR.  See  Adraragi. 

ALFATIDA.  Burnt  copper,  or  the  feales  flying  off 
from  copper. 

ALFATIDE.  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALFESERA,  or  Alphesera.  The  name  of  a  confedl 
deferibed  by  Meffue ;  from  the  Arabic  particle  al,  and  fe- 
fiera,  or  phefiera,  the  root  of  the  vitis  alba. 

ALFIDAS.  Ceruss. 

ALFOL.  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALFUSA.  Tutty. 

ALGA,  called  alfo  ulva,  fiucus  marinus,  hryon  thalafi- 
Jium,  GRASS-WRACK,  WRAKE,  SEA-WEED,  or  GRASS,  and 
sea-moss.  See  Kali. 

There  are  three  kinds,  one  broad,  a  fecond  oblong  and 
reddilh,  and  a  third  fort  which  is  white,  8c c.  It  is  a  fub- 
marine  plant.  The  molt  noted  fpecies  is  the  alga  marina, 
which  is  gathered  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  to  be  burnt  into  allies  for  the  making  of  foap,  glafs, 
Sec.  Its  leaves  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  oak  tree 
in  iliape,  with  bladders  of  llippery  matter  on  them.  On 


remedies  againft  the  poifonous  bites  of  ani- 


the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  a  fpecies  of  alga  is 
gathered  and  dried  to  feed  oxen  with. 

The  feeds  of  the  alga  are  more  perfect  than  thofe  of 
the  fucufes,  for  its  veflels  gape  when  perfedl,  and  the 
feeds  fall  out.  Raii  Flift.  For  that  called —  Marina 

LATIFOLIA  VULGATISSIMA.  The  COMMON  SEA-WRACK. 

See  Kali. - Marina  porosa.  See  Eschara. - 

Tinctoria.  Purple  sea-wrack. 

ALGALI.  Nitre. 

ALGALY.  An  hollow  leaden  probe  or  cath»» 
ter. 

ALGAMET.  Coals. 

ALGARAB.  See  AEgylops. 

ALGAROT.  ALGAROTHI.  (Pulvis.)  So  called 
from  VidloriUs  Algaroth,  a  phyfician  of  Verona,  and 
its  inventor.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  mercurius 
vites.  It  is  only  the  antimonial  part  of  the  butter  of 
antimony,  feparated  from  fortie  of  its  acid  by  wafhing 
it  in  water.  It  is  taftelefs,  but  violently  emetic,  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  grains.  It  is  prepared  with  antimony" 
and  fublimate,  or  by  mixing  water  with  the  buttef  of  an-* 
timony,  which  precipitates  a  white  powder,  See. 

ALGATIA.  Civet. 

ALGEDO.  The  running  of  a  gonorrhoea  Hopping 
fuddenly  after  it  has  appeared. 

When  it  thus  flops  a  pain  reaches  to  the  anus,  or  to 
the  tefticles,  without  their  being  fwelled,  and  fometimes 
to  the  bladder,  in  which  cafe  there  is  an  urging  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  urine,  which  is  with  difficulty  palled,  and  in 
very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  The  pain  is  continued 
to  the  bladder  by  the  urethra ;  to  the'  anus  by  the  ac- 
celeratory  mufcles  of  the  penis  ;  and  to  the  tefticles  by 
the  vafa  deferentia,  and  veficulte  feminales. 

In  this  cafe,  calomel  repeated  fo  as  to  purge,  brings 
back  the  running,  and  then  all  difficulty  from  this  fymp- 
tom  ceales.  If  the  pain  is  great,  and  a  fanguine  pletho¬ 
ra  requires  it,  bleed,  and  give  the  following. 

R  calom.  ppt.  gr.  xv.  opii.  gr  i.  conf.  rofar.  q»  f.  f,  boh 
h.  f.  fumend.  &  mane  proxim.  Capt.  hauft.  feq. 

R  infuf.  fen.  cum  tamarind,  fiii.  f.  hauft. 

Mufitanus  and  Cockburn  have  both  of  them  written  on 
this  fubjedt.  In  thefe  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms, 
fuch  as  ophthalmies,  deafnefs,  fwelled  tefticles,  & e.  from 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  where  the 
common  methods  fail  of  reproducing  the  difeharge,  it 
has  been  recommended  from  experience  to  introduce  a 
bougie  into  the  urethra,  which  has  been  fmeared  with  the 
virus  of  an  infedled.  patient  5  Dr.  Swediaur  fays,  “The 
method  propofed,  has  been  tried  many  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  firft  military  hofpitals  in  Europe,  with  conftant 
fuccefs,  and  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Lange  in 
his  Treatife  on  Ophthalmia.” — In  four  cures  of  fwelled 
tefticles  and  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  a  retropulfed  clap, 
the  innoculation  of  the  venereal  poifon,  by  means  of  a 
bougie,  previoufly  applied  for  about  half  an  hour,  to  a 
perfon  affiidted  with  a  dap  and  then  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  has  been  attended  with  unexpedted  fuccefs, 
under  the  dodtor’s  infpedlion.  See  his  Pradlical  Ob- 
fervations  on  Venereal  Complaints,  p.-  53> 

ALGEMA,  or  Algematodes.  Uneasiness,  pain. 
Hippocrates  often  ufes  the  word  to  fignify  the 

difeafe  whence  the  pain  proceeds.  James’s  Med.  Didt. 

ALGERIffE,  or  Algerie.  Lime. 

ALGEROTFI.  The  fame  as  algaroth.  See  Alg  argthi. 

ALGIBIC,  Sulphur  Vivum.  See  Alkibric. 

ALGIDA,  Algid.  Numb,  withered,  chill. 

ALGODON.  A  nanje  for  Aminia,  which  fee. 

ALGOIDES.  An  aquatic  plant  with  imperfedt  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers ;  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
alga,  fo  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  therefrom.  It  is  alfo 
named  equifetum  polygonoides.  Ray  takes  notice  of  three 
fpecies,  but  it  is  of  no  medical  importance. 

ALGOR.  In  Sauvages  and  Sagar’s  Nofology,  it  feems 
to  be  a  fudden  chillinefs  affedling  a  perfon. 

ALHAGI.  The  pliant  thorny  Syrian  broom  ;  called 
alfo  agul  Id  almagi  Arabihus ,  genifia  Spartium  fipinofium , 
fipinofum  Syriacum. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  thorn ;  it  grows  to  about  a  cubit  in 
height ;  it  bears  purple-coloured  flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  pods  and  purple  feeds.  It  is  commonly  met 
with  in  Perfia  and  Mefopotamia,  where  the  inhabitants 
gather  from  it  a  fort  of  manna,  in  grains  about  the  fize  of 

coriander 
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Coriander  feeds.  The  Arabians  call  this  manna  tereniabin , 
or  trangebin.  Raii  Hid. 

There  is  another  fpecies  called  alhagi  maurorum. 

ALHANDALA.  An  Arabian  name  for  the  colocynth. 
See  Coloc  YNTHIS. 

Troch.  alhandal.  The  troches  of  alhandal. 

R  colocynth.  pulv.  gum.  arabic.  tragac.  bdel.  aa  3vi.  aq. 
font.  q.  f.  f.  troch. 

This  compofition  is  as  old  as  Meffue,  but  is  now  not 
ufed. 

ALHANNA.  See  Alana  terra. 

ALHASEF,  or  Asef.  A  fort  of  pudule,  called  alfo 

HYDROA. 

ALIA  SQUILLA.  The  Prawn. 

ALICA.  A  fort  of  food  admired  by  the  ancients  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  fay  whether  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation  from 
fome  fpecies  thereof :  many  writers  fpeak  of  it  as  a  fort  of 
wheat,  but  upon  the  whole  it  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  meal 
made  into  flummery,  to  be  eaten  with  milk,  &c.  Sal- 
mafius  fays  that  alien  is  one  fort  of  the  chondros  of 'the 
Greeks,  which  was  grain  broken  into  large  fragments, 
or  rather  only  freed  from  the  hufks,  but  not  ground  in  a 
mill,  called  alfo  aphesrema — adr ot cron  —far inanum  ; 

ALICES.  Little  red  fpots  in  the  ikin,  which  precede 
the  eruption  of  pudules  in  the  fmall-pox. 

ALICORNU.  See  Unicsrnu. 

ALIENATIO  MENTIS.  See  Delirium. 

ALIENUM.  In  a  medical  fenfe  it  is  any  thing  foreign 
and  troublefome  to  the  body.  Sometimes  it  means  cor¬ 
rupted. 

ALIFORMIS,  Processus.  See  Pterygoides  pro¬ 
cessus.  From  ala^  awing ,  and  forma  y  thejhape  of. 
ALIGULUS.  A  Confection. 

ALILAT,  or  ct^nla,  an  Arabian  name  for  Lucina,  or 
the  goddefs  which  the  Greeks  fuppofed  to  prefide  over 
child-birth. 

ALIMA.  A  fort  of  fand  found  in  gold  mines,  from 
which  lead  is  obtained. 

ALIMENT A,  Aliment;  or  food  both  solid  and  li¬ 
quid:  from  alo,  to  nonrijh.  It  is  fuch  matter  vas  contains 
an  oily,  infipid,  or  fweetilh  mucilage,  convertible  by  the 
aedions  of  the  body  into  an  alkalefcent  glue,  of  which  all 
our  folids  and  fluids  are  formed,  and  by  which  their  wait¬ 
ings  are  repaired.  Next  to  air,  food  is  the  mod  neceflary 
thing  for  the  prefervation  of  our  bodies  ;  and  as  on  the 
,  choice  thereof  our  health  greatly  depends,  it  is  of  as  great 
importance  to  underfland,  in  general,  what  is  the  pro- 
pereft  for  our  nourifhment  *,  and  in  particular  deviations 
from  health,  what  is  the  bed  adapted_to  redore  us. 

Our  blood  and  juices  naturally  incline  to  a  putrid  acri¬ 
monious  quality :  frefli  chyle,  duly  received,  prevents^ 
this  dedruedive  tendency,  and  preferves  in  them  that 
mild  albuminous  date  that  is  alone  confident  with  health. 
An  animal  diet  affords  the  mod  of  this  bland  nutritious 
mucilage,  watery  fluids  dilute  the  too  grofs  parts,  and 
carry  off  what  is  become  unfit  for  ufe. 

From  the  druedure  of  the  human  domach,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  from  obfervations, 
which  prove,  that  the  flefli  of  animals  alone  contains  the 
gelatinous  lymph  ready  prepared,  which  is  fuited  for  the 
recruit  of  our  frame,  it  is  obvious  what  fort  of  diet  is 
the  propered  for  mankind  :  it  is  only  the  finall  portion  of 
jelly  which  is  feparated  from  the  farinaceous  parts  of  ve¬ 
getable,  that,  after  being  much  elaborated,  is  converted 
into  the  animal  nature :  yet  in  robud  habits,  and  when 
drong  exercidr  is  ufed,  vegetables  prevent  both  repletion 
and  a  too  great  tendency  to  an  alkalefcent  acrimony  of 
the  blood.  In  hot  climes,  as  well  as  againd  the  condi- 
tutional  heat  of  particular  perfons,  vegetables  are  de¬ 
manded  in  the  larged  portion  :  in  colder  countries,  and, 
particularly  in  languid  habits,  they  have  but  little  fliare  in 
the  lid  of  aliments. 

Animal  fubdances  then  are  the  propered  food  for  man  *, 
they  only  contain  nutriment  ready  for  our  ufe  ;  and  they 
afford  us  the  highed  relifh  while  our  appetite  continues. 
Filh  is  an  inferior  kind  of  animal  diet,  and  even  this  will 
fate  the  appetite  before  the  domach  is  duly  filled.  Veget¬ 
ables  may  be  eaten  after  either  flefh  or  fifh ;  fefli  herbs  or 
fruits  fatiate  fo  much  that  the  domach  may  not  be  filled 
with  them,  when  it  is  already  fatisfied  with  flelh  or  fifh  ; 
whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  no  diet  which  is  very 
nourifhing  can  be  eat  to  fulnefs,  becaufe  its  nutritious 
parts  are  oily  and  fatiating. 


Again,  health  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  the  crali'amentum  of  the  blood  that  at¬ 
tracts  and  maintains  it ;  it  is  alfo  obferved  above  that  ani¬ 
mal  food  alone  contains  the  proper  matter  for  our  fupplies; 
whether  then  we  regard  the  vigorous  or  infirm,  one  gene¬ 
ral  rule  prevails,  viz.  to  exceed  in  the  ufe  of  animal  or 
vegetable  food  as  the  prefent  habitual  heat  rifes  or  falls 
from  that  medium  in  which  the  individual’s  health  con- 
fids.  In  perfect  health  a  mixture  of  vegetables  in  fome 
degree  is  generally  required,  for  a  loathing  is  foon  the 
confequence  of  animal  food  alone  ;  hence  if  not  to  nourilh, 
yet  to  attemperate,  they  have  their  ufe  :  hot  acrid  habits 
too  receive  from  milk  and  vegetables  what  is  neceflary  to 
correct  their  excefles;  but  in  cold,  pituitous,  and  ner¬ 
vous  habits,  which  want  mod  nourifhment  from  weak  di- 
gedion,  and  the  fmalled  quantity  of  food,  animal  diet  is 
alone  to  be  preferred. 

Thus  much  being  offered  as  general  principles  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  matter  and  quality  of  our  aliment ,  the  valetu¬ 
dinarian  may  eafily  regulate  his  diet  with  fome  advantage 
to  himfelf  by  an  attention  to  the  few  enfuing  particu¬ 
lars. 

In  winter  eat  freely,  but  drink  fparingly;  road  meat  is 
to  be  preferred,  and  what  is  drank  fhould  be  dronger  than 
at  other  feafons  :  in  fummer  let  third  determine  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  drank,  cold  domachs  never  require  much; 
boiled  meats  and  vegetables,  if  not  otherwife  contradicted, 
may  now  be  more  freely  ufed. 

Lax  habits  require  the  winter’s  diet  to  be  continued 
all  the  year,  and  rigid  ones  fliould  be  confined  to  that  of 
fummer. 

Fat  people  fliould  fad  at  times,  but  the  lean  fliould 
never  do  fo. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  eructations  occafioned  by 
their  food,  fhould  drink  but  little,  lay  long  in  a  morning, 
and  ufe  fome  unaccuflomed  exercife. 

The  thirdy  fhould  drink  freely,  but  eat  fparingly. 

In  general,  let  moderation  be  obferved,  and  though  no 
dinner  hath  been  had,  a  light  fupper  is  at  all  times  to  be 
preferred. 

After  very  high-feafoned  meats  a  glafs  of  water  acidu¬ 
lated  with  the  acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum  or  in  very 
weak  domachs  the  fps.  astheris  vitriolici,  is  far  more 
affidant  to  the  work  of  digedion  than  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  taking  brandy. 

See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  on  Hunger,  Third,  Food,  and 
Drink ;  Shebbear’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic  :  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  what  Galen  hath  faid  on  diet  is  the 
foundation  of  mod  that  has  been  publifhed  fince  on  the 
fubjecd.  Mackenfie  on  the  Non-naturals. 

ALIMUM.  See  Arum. 

ALINDESIS,  or  aXivJV.  A  bodily  exercife,  which 
feems  to  be  rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather  in  the  dud, 
after  being  anointed  with  oil.  Hippocrates  fays  that  it  hath 
nearly  the  fame  effecds  as  wredling. 

ALINTHISAR,  i.  e.  Uvulae:  procidentia. 

ALIOCAB.  See  Ammoniacus  sal. 

ALIPyENOS.  or  Alipantos,  from  a,  neg.  and  M7ra.i- 
vcivi  to  grow  fat.  Any  external  dry  remedies  that  have  no 
fat  in  them. 

ALIPASMA,  from  atetpu,  to  anoint.  A  povrder  which 
when  mixed  vdth  oil  is  rubbed  011  the  body  to  prevent 
fweating. 

ALIPILI,  from  alarum  pilos.  Servants  who  attend 
on  baths  were  fo  called  from  their  pulling  off  hairs  from 
the  arm-pits  with  tweezers. 

ALIPTAC,  from  aMitpu,  to  anoint.  Servants  of  die 
baths  wdiofe  office  wras  to  anoint  the  perfons  after  badting. 

ALISMA  MATHIOLI.  i.  e.  Doria. 

ALISMA ;  called  Neuron.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
water-plantain,  alfo  of  the  German  leopard’s  bane.  See 
Doria  Narbonensium,  &  Doronicum  Germanicum. 

ALISTELES.  Sal  ammoniacus. 

ALITURA.  Nutrition. 

ALKAFIAL.  •  Antimony. 

ALKAHEST.  See  Alcahest. 

Alkahest  Glauberi,  i.  e.  Sales  alkalini. 

ALKA  HOIERI.  See  Alca  Hoieri. 

ALKAHOL.  See  Alcohol. 

ALKALE.  The  fat  of  a  hen. 

ALKALI.  See  Alcajli. 

Alkali  fixum,  Sal.  i.  e.  Kali,  or  the  fait  ob¬ 
tained  from  lixivium  of  the  allies  of  any  burnt  vegetables. 

Alfo 
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Alfo  the  natron  or  mineral  alkali  made  from  barilla  or 

other  faliifo  fubftances.  See  Alcali. - Volatile 

(Sal)  i.  e.  Ammonia.  See  Alcali. 

ALKALIA.  A  Vessel. 

ALKARA,  or  Alcara.  A  cucurbit ,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  is  fhapcd  like  the  cucurbita  or  gourd. 

ALKASA.  A  Crucible. 

ALKAUT.  Mercury. 

ALKAZOAL.  A  Crucible. 

ALKEKENGI.  Winter  cherry  ;  alfo  called  hali- 
cacabum,  folanum  veficarlum ,  verjicaria  vulgaris. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  twelve  fpecies.  The  fpecies  ufod 
in  medicine  is  the  phy falls  alkckcngi.  Lin; 

It  is  a  low  plant  with  unbranched  ftulks,  heart-fhaped 
acuminated  leaves  Landing  in  pairs  on  the  joints,  and 
whitifh  bell-fhaped  flowers ;  the  flower-cup  changes  into 
a  pentagonal  bladder,  which  burfting  difcovers  a  red.fr.uit 
like  a  cherry,  which  contains  a  juicy  pulp  and  many  fmall 
feeds.  It  grows  wild  in  France*  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
thrives  well  in  our  gardens.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  continues  to  December,  ‘when  the  plant  dies  to 
the  ground. 

Thefe  cherries  have  an  acidulous  and  not  unpleafant 
tafte  with  a  bitterifhnefs,  but  their  covering  is  very 
bitter. 

They  are  diuretic,  but  neither  heat  nor  irritate;  five  or 
fix  cherries,  or  an  ounce  of  their  juice,  is  a  dofe,  and  if 
given  in  the  ftrangury  from  cantharides,  a  fpeedy  relief 
is  obtained.  %  ij.  of  the  berries  infufed  in  a  pint  of  water 
is  extolled  in  the  jaundice:  but  they  are  rarely  called  for 
in  the  Englifli  practice. 

ALKERMES.  See  Chermes.  A  confedf  made  of  the 
juice  of  kermes  berries,  &c.  is  thus  named;  it  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Meffue. 

ALKERVA.  An  Arabian  name  for  the  Palnia  Chrijll , 
and  alfo  for  the  ol.  ricini.  See  Cataputia. 

ALKES.  Burnt  brass. 

ALKETRAN.  An  Arabian  name  for  the  oil  of  cedar. 
See  Cedria. 

ALKIAN.  The  fpirit  of  which  digefts  food,  nourifhes 
and  fupports  man. 

ALKIBRIC,  ALCHIBRIC,  ALCHIBERT,  algibic,  al- 
Kibic,  alchabric,  alkibrie,  according  to  fome,  the 
fulphur  vivum  is  meant  by  thefe  words;  but  others  fay 
they  fignify  an  incombuftible  fulphur; 

ALKIMIA.  See  Alchemia. 

ALKIN.  Pot-ash. 

ALKIR.  Smoak  of  coal. 

ALKITRAM.  Tar. 

ALKOL.  See  Alcohol. 

ALKOSOR.  Camphor. 

ALKI  PLUMBI.  It  feems  to  be  the  ceruffa  acetata. 

ALLA,  Ale.  The  ancient  Saxons  called  it  ael,  as  do 
the  Danes  now.  The  Germans  firft  invented  and  brought 
it  into  ufe. 

Ale  is  diflinguifhed  from  beer,  by  the  firft  being  frefti 
or  new,  and  the  other  kept  until  the  remaining  gas  fyl- 
veftre  deftroyed,  or  incorporated  with  the  liquor,  fo  as 
to  lofe  its  elafticity,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of  it; 

Beer  is  called  by  the  Latins  cerevisia,  front  cerere , 
becaufe  corn,  of  which  Ceres  is  the  goddefs,  is  its  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient ;  alfo  liquor  Cereris,  th  e.  liquor  of  Ceres  : 

VINUM  HORDEACEUM,  barley  wine  ;  VINUM  REGIONUM 
septentrionalium,  becaufe  it  is  drank  inftead  of  wine 
by  the  northern  people.  It  is  alfo  called  bira. 

Ale  is  flatulent,  and  fo  fometimes  produces  colics,  and 
the  cholera  morbus ;  it  is  acefcent,  but  it  does  not  produce 
calcareous  difeafes,  as  is  afferted  by  many.  It  is  obferved 
that  thofe  who  drink  ale  conftantly,  are  ftronger  than 
thofe  who  drink  wine,  and  that  thofe  who  do  not  drink 
any  ftrong  liquors  cannot  labour  fo  well  as  thofe  who 
do ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  truth  :  men  in 
health,  and  accuftomed  to  toil,  but  who  never  drink  any 
ftrong  liquors,  undergo  the  moft  fatigue,  and  live  longer 
than  thofe  who  daily  ufe  them.  Cordials  are  only  defign- 
ed  for  the  infirm,  and  to  fit  the  healthy  for  extraordinary 
exertions  ;  but  as  they  occafionally  may  enable  the  vigor¬ 
ous  to  execute  great  undertakings,  they  alfo  proportionably 
deftroy  the  power  of  nature,  and  caufe  a  premature  old 
age.  A  conftant  ufe  of  wine,  ale,  &c.  keeps  up  a  con- 
ftant  fever,  in  moft  who  ufe  them  freely,  by  which,  de- 
ftrudtion  is  furely  the  confequence,  though  fomewhat 
flower  than  the  general  confeffed  poifong* 


If  malt  liquor,  of  any  degree  of  ftrength,  is  become 
flat  and  tartifh,  asitisufed,  it  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  the 
calk  into  a  jug,  in  which  as  many  drains  of  powdered 
chalk  is  put  as  there  are  to  be  pints  of  liquor,  thus  a  new 
ferment  will  be  raifed,  a  fprightly  tafte  will  be  reftored 
to  the  liquor,  and  its  acidity  will  be  deftroyed. 

Tart  liquors  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  produce  a  dyfuiy, 
ftrangury,  or  a  gonorrhoea;  in  which  cafes,  give  the  per- 
fon  complaining,  a  fmall  quantity  of  brandy: 

Ale  being  in  fome  countries  cheaper  than  whies,  hath 
occafioned  ittobe  medicated  forthe  fame  piirpofes  as  wines 
o  treated;  and  thefe  are  two  ways  of  impregnating  malt 
iquors  with  medicinal  fubftances ;  firft,  by  macerating 
the  ingredients  in  the  ale ,  after  it  is  duly  fermented ;  fo- 
condly,  by  adding  them  to  the  liquor  while  it  is  ferment¬ 
ing,  that  by  the  power  of  fermentation  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  may  more  fully  be  extracted ;  nutmeg,  for  inftance, 
one  dram  of  it  powdered  will  flavour  a  large  vat  of  fer¬ 
menting  ale ,  but  when  the  fermentation  ceafes,  it  flavours 
DUt  a  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  following  is  Jin  agreeable  bitter,  and  far  preferable 
to  any  of  the  purls. 

Cerevisia  amara* 

R  rad:  gent.  cort.  limon:  rec:  ad  §  iv:  piper,  long.  J  i. 
cerevif.  Cong.  i.  infund,  fine  calore. 

Cerevisia  antiscorbutica. 

R  fob  cochh  hort.  rec.  m.  viii.  raff,  guaiac.  fi.  form: 
coriarid.  fii:  fol.  fonn;  Jfsi  infund,  in  cerevif.  recent, 
durant.  fermentat.  Of  thefe  medicated  ales  f .  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning. 

ALLABOR:  Lead. 

ALLABROT:  A  fort  of  kAcftiTiotrs  salt. 
ALLANTOIDES,  ALLANTOIS.  The  hiembrane' 
fo  called  which  forms  part  of  the  focundines,  from 
q.  faufage  or  hog’s  pudding,  becaufe  in  fome  brutes  it  is 
long  and  thick.  It  is  alfo  called  alaiitoideS,  the  urinary 
membrane,  and  farcimindUs. 

Some  affert;  and  others  deny,  the  exiftence  of  this  in 
the  human  fpecies.  Dr.  Hale  fays,  if  you  firft  find  the 
hble  whence  the  urine  came  forth;  if  the  allantois  is  too 
much  torn,  you  may  bloW  up  this  membrane  with  a  pipe, 
to  its  full  dihlenfions,  and  thus  you  can  fopafate  much  of 
it  from  the  chorion.  De  Grriaf  fays,  that  all  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  focundines  will  appear  diftinril  by  blowing, 
with  a  pipe,  into  a  hole  made  through  the  chorion  ;  and 
that  the  allantois  is  no  where  perforated  by  the  funis  um- 
bilicalis,  for  the  funis  does  not  pafs  through  any  of  the 
membranes,  it  only  adheres  to  the  infide  of  the  amnios. 
Dr.  James  fays,  that  the  allantois,  or  urinary  membrane, 
does  not  cover  the  whole  foetus,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  refpebfs  the  chorion,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  pla- 
centa ;  for  the  allantois  cannot  be  extended  any  farther 
than  to  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  where  the  amnios  aiid 
chorion  are  fo  clofely  joined  by  fibres,  that  no  membrane 
can  come  between  them,  wherefore  the  allantois  is  riot 
every  where  faftened  to  the  chorion,  and  confcquently  is 
not  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  other  membranes. 

This  membrane  contains  the  urine  that  is  difeharged 
from  the  bladder :  what  paffes  from  the  bladder  into  the 
urachus  cannot,  in  a  natural  Hate,  return  by  it.  There 
have  been  inftances  of  perfons  difeharging  their  urine  at 
the  navel. 

The  liqtior  may  be  forced  from  the  bladder  to  the  al¬ 
lantois  by  fitting  a  pipe  to  it,  and  from  the  allantois  to  the 
bladder.  If  you  raife  the  allantois  a  little,  and  fqueeze  it 
with  the  harid,  you  force  the  liquor  into  the  bladder  and 
through  the  penis. 

Neither  artery  nor  vein  can  be  difeovered  in  this  mem¬ 
brane. 

If  any  anatomifts  have  ever  demonftrated  this  mem¬ 
brane,  not  one  of  them  has  given  a  diftinft  figtire  of  it ; 
all  the  engravings  which  are  defigrted  to  re'prefent  it,  are 
too  incorrect  to  affords  us  a  diftiinflt  idea.  Dr.  Hunter, 
in  his  le&ures,  abfolutely  denies  the  exiftence  of  this 
membrane,  except  in  brutes. 

See  on  this  fubjedt  what  Dr.  Hales  hath  inferted  in  the 
Philof.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  iv.  and  Monf.  Littfe  iri  the  Mem. 
Acad,  des  Sciences,  1701. 

ALLARINOCH.  Lead. 

ALLELUJA.  Wood  sorrel. 

ALLENCE.  Tin. 

ALLIAR  ./ERIS.  A  term  ufod  in  preparing  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone,  to  fignify  philofophical  copper,  which  is 
N  alfo 
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alfo  called  water  of  quickfilver,  white  copper,  and  many  f ; 
other  names. 

ALLIARIA.  Sauce  alone,  or  jack  by  the 
hedge;  alfo  called  pes  ajjlmnus ,  and  bcfperis  allium.  It 
is  the  eryjimum  alliaria ,  Lin.  j 

This  plant  hath  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  flightiy  indent-  < 
ed  leaves,  and  firm  Upright  ftalks,  on  the  tops  of  which, 
and  in  the  bofoms  cpf  the  leaves,  come  forth  clufters  of 
white  flowers,  followed  by  oblong  bivalvous  pods  full  of 
black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows  in  fhady  wafte  places, 
and  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  acrid,  and  of  a  garlic  fmell ; 
on  drying  they  lofe  much  of  their  fcent,  and  alfo  of  their 
tafte.  Its  medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  onion 
tribe,  but  is  not  much  in  ufe. 

ALLICAR.  See  Acetum. 

ALLICOLA.  A  name  of  -petroleum . 

ALLIGATURA.  Scribonius  Largus  ufes  this  word 
for  a  ligature  or  bandage. 

ALLII  Infuf.  1 

- -  Oxym.  (■  See  AlliuM. 

- Syr.  J 

ALLIO  PRASSUM.  Viper’s  garlic. 

ALLIOTICUM,  from  ockwow,  to  alter  or  vary ;  ail  al¬ 
terative  medicine. 

ALLIUM.  Common  garlic.  Called  alfo,  from  its 
antiputrefeent  property,  theriaca  rufticorum.  It  is  the 
allium  fativum,  or  allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  bulbo 
compofito,  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis,  Linn. 

It  hath  long  and  grafs-like  leaves,  a  Angle  ftraight  hol¬ 
low  ftalk,  bearing  on  the  top  a  duller  of  fmall  white 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fruit,  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea,  full  of  dark-coloured  roundifh  feeds.  The 
roots  are  bulbous,  of  an  irregular  roundifh  fhape,  with 
feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom ;  each  root  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  fmaller  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic,  inclofed 
in  one  common  coat.  It  grows  wild  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
other  warm  countries ;  but  in  England  it  is  raifed  in  gar¬ 
dens  from  feed. 

Miller  and  Dale  enumerate  eleven  or  twelve  fpecies. 

The  roots  are  the  part  uled  in  medicine  their  virtues 
confilt  of  a  very  acrid  putrefeent  volatile  fpirit,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  effedt  of  which  is  to  warm  and  llimulate  the  folids, 
attenuate  vifeid  humours,  and  to  refill  putrefadlion.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fldn  they  excite  inflammation  there ;  and 
fometimes  raife  blifters  ;  they  are  ufed  as  a  llimulating 
epithem  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the  low  llage 
of  acute  diflempers,  for  railing  the  pulfe  and  relieving 
the  head.  Sydenham  fays  that  garlic  excels  ail  other  ap¬ 
plications  for  occafioning  a  derivation  from  the  head  in 
fevers  of  any  kind;  and  he  farther  obferves,  that  the 
efficacy  of  garlic  thus  applied,  is  more  fpeedy  than  that 
of  cantharides,  and  this  without  the  objection  of  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  juices  being  endangered,  as  when  the 
common  blillering  plafter  is  applied.  The  following  is 
the  method  of  making  and  applying  this  fort  of  cata- 
plafm. 

Cataplasma  ex  allio.. 

R  allii  rec.  cont.  &  micarum  panis  albi.  aa  p.  seq.  acet. 
acerrim.  q.  f.  f.  catapl.  plantis  pedis  applic.  &  repet.  omn. 
nodi. 

Sometimes  this  cataplafm  caufes  much  pain,  but  this 
would  not  happen  if  it  was  removed  as  foon  as  an  inflam¬ 
mation  appeared,  and  immediately  after  another  cata¬ 
plafm  of  bread  and  milk  was  to  fupply  its  place. 

The  cloves  of  frelh  garlic  are  bruifed,  and  applied  to 
the  wrills  as  a  cure  of  agues;  and  to  the  bend  of  the 
arm  to  cure  the  tooth-ach  ;  held  in  the  hand  they  relieve 
hiccoughing  ;  beat  with  common  oil  into  a  poultice,  they 
refolve  fluggifh  humours ;  and  if  laid  oh  the  navels  of 
children,  they  dellroy  worms  in  the  inteltines. 

If  garlic  is  taken  inwardly,  its  adlion  manifefts  itfelf 
through  the  whole  habit,  the  breath,  urine,  and  the 
matter  .of  perfpiration  are  all  fcented  with  it.  Exter¬ 
nally  applied  for  fome  time  it  inflames  the  fldn,  and  raifes 
a  bliller ;  taken  inwardly  it  {Emulates,  and  favours  di- 
geflion,  and- its  ftimulus  alfo  is  readily  communicated  to 
the  rell  of  the  fyftem,  and  is  certainly  heating  and  in¬ 
flammatory  to  the  whole.  It  not  only  feems  to  affedl 
the  perfpiration  and  fecretion  of  urine,  but  to  pervade 
every  veflel  of  the  fyftem,  hence  its  diaphoretic  and  di¬ 
uretic  powers  have  been  ufeful  in  dropfy.  It  is  a  remedy 
for  the  feurvy,  and  in  pitnitous,  aud  even  in  fpafmQdic 
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afthma  requiring  expectoration,  its  ufe  is  admiffible.  Its 
ftimulant  powers  may  be  employed  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  intermittent  fevers.  Bergius  fays  quartans 
I  have  been  cured  by  it,  and  ufes  it  in  the  following  man- 
nea  :  he  begins  by  giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  morning  and 
evening,  adding  every  day  one  more,  till  the  four  or  five 
cloves  be  taken  at  a  dofe.  If  the  fever  then  vanifties  the 
dole  is  to  be  diminifhed,  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take 
one  or  even  two  cloves  twice  a  day,  for  fome  weeks.— 
This  author  alfo  recommends  it  in  deafnefs,  and  Dr. 
Cullen  is  inclined  to  believe  it  may  be  beneficial,  as  he 
has  found  the  juice  of  onions  in  fuch  cafes  very  ufeful. 
Where  people  cannot  take  the  garlic  in  fubftance,  the 
beft  forms  are  either  in  fyrup,  or  oxymel.  See  Cullen’s 
Materia  Medica.  If  cows  happen  to  eat  the  leaves  of 
garlic  their  milk  will  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
flavour. 

In  cold  phlegmatic  habits  it  is  highly  ufeful  by  its  cor¬ 
roborant,  expedlorant,  and  diuretic  effedts ;  in  humoral 
afthmas  it  gives  relief  when  the  patient  is  opprefied  with 
vifeid  phlegm.  In  tnefe  inftances  the  oxymel  and  fyrup 
are  excellent  forms  for  adminiftering  it.  The  vinegar 
and  honey  coincide  with  the  intention  of  garlic,  as  a  de- 
tergent  and  deobftruent  in  diforders  of  the  breaft. 

Oxymel  allii. 

R  rad.  allii  rec.  incif.  i.  fs.  fem.  carui  &  fceniculi 
D.  aa.  3  ij.  melBrit.  ^  x.  acet.  acerrim.  ft  fs. 

Pour  the  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  upon  the  garlic  and 
feeds,  and  cover  them  immediately;  when  cold,  drain, 
then  diflolve  the  honey  in  the  drained  liquor  by  means  of 
a  water  bath.  Some  prefer  this  medicine,  when  prepared 
with  a  dulcified  mineral  acid,  inftead  of  vinegar,  for  the 
vinegar  contains  a  portion  of  vifeid  matter  fimilar  to  that 
which  offen,ds  in  afthmas.  See.  befides,  the  mineral  acid 
covers  the  offenfivenefs  of  garlic  more  than  vinegar  does. 

Hoffman  fays,  that  if  the  cloves  of  frelh  garlic  are 
boiled  in  milk,  they  are  one  of  the  beft  anthelmintics  ; 
but  the  beft  way  of  taking  garlic  is  in  the  form  of  a  pill 
or  a  bolus. 

In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  garlic  is  improper,  for 
where  there  are  irration  and  acrimony  already,  it  produces 
flatulence,  head-ach,  thirft,  heat,  and  other  inflammatory 
fymptoms  :  a  free  ufe  of  it  foon  promotes  the  piles  in  ha¬ 
bits  difpofed  thereto. 

In  drying  this  root  it  lofes  T9Tths  of  its  weight,  but 
frefh  or  dry  it  equally  gives  out  its  virtues  to  boiling 
water,  vinegar,  or  brandy  ;  and  an  infufion  in  the  latter 
is  highly  ufeful  to  relieve  or  prevent  uneafinefs  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  from  a  gouty  caufe. 

Infusio  allii.  Inf  uf  on  of  garlic. 

R  rad,  allii  rec.  incif.  §  ij.  fp.  vin.  gal.  ft  i.  m.  cochh 
magn.  vel  ii.  h.  f.  fumed,  vel  bis  in  die. 

Garlic  fhould  never  be  boiled  ;  its  virtues  refides  in  an 
oil  that  eafily  evaporates  in  a  boiling  heat,  and  thus  leaves 
it  quite  inert.  This  oil  is  fmall  in  quantity,  but  very  ac¬ 
tive;  it  is  yellowifh  and  ropy  :  but  the  juice  may  be  in- 
fpiflated  into  an  extradt  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine  digefted  on  dry  garlic  roots, 
extradls  its  virtues  more  readily,  and  more  perfedlly, 
than  either  water  or  vinegar.  For  that  called 

Allium  Alpinum.  i  Spotted  ramsoms.  See 

- Aginum.  J  Ophioscordon. 

- Cepa.  See  Cepa. - Gallicum.  See 

Portulaca  ;  and,  perhaps  through  miftake,  it  is  writ 

by  fome  as  a  name  of  the  inula  ruftica. - Latifolium 

liliflorum.  See  Moly,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. - 

Montanum — montanum  latifolium  maculatum. 

See  Ophioscordon. - Ultricum.  See  Antisco- 

rodon. — Holmenfo — Maximum —  Sphairiceo  —  Sylvejlres 
are  the  names  of  different  leeks,  for  the  laft  of  which, 
fee  Cepastrum. 

ALLOBROGICUM  VINUM.  A  fort  of  auftere  wine, 
produced  in  Savoy  and  Dauphine. 

ALLOCHOOS,  one  who  talks  deliriouffy. 

ALLCEOSIS,  or  ?  alteration  by  proper  means  from 

ALLCEOTICOS,  j  ficknefs  to  health. 

ALLOGNOON,  from  another ,  and  yvox,  to  know. 

To  be  delirious,  or  to  conceive  of  things  different  from 
what  they  really  are. 

ALLOGOTROPHIA.  A  difproportionate  nutrition, 
•  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  nouriffied  difproportionately 
to  another.  Blancard. 

ALLQPHASIS,  from  bmoj,  another ,  and  paw,  to  fpeah 

A  de- 
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A  delirium,  or  to  fpeak  of  tilings  different  from  what 
they  are-  Hippocrates  often  expreffes  light-headed,  by 
the  word  aMotpcarov 

ALLOTRIOPHAGIA.  See  Pica.  A  greedy  eating 
of  unufual  things  for  food* 

ALMA,  water',  and  the firft  motion  of  a  foetus 

to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement. 

ALMAG.  The  abbreviation  of  almageftum. 

ALMAGER,  i.  e.  Sinopis,  or  rubrica  sinopica. 

ALMAGI  ARABIBUS.  See  Alhagi. 

ALMAGRA,  the  bolum  cuprum :  alfo  a  name  for  the 
tydiite  fulphur  of  the  chemifts. 


Litharge* 


ALMAKANDA.  ) 

ALMAKIST.  S 
ALMARAGO.  Coral. 

ALMARCAB.  Litharge* 
ALMARCARIDA.  Litharge  of  silver* 
ALMARCAT.  The  scoria  of  gold. 
ALMARGEN.  Coral. 

ALMARKASITA.  Quicksilver. 
ALMARTACK.  Powder  of  litharge. 
ALMATATICA.  > , 

ALMECASIDE,  or  Almechaside.  \ 


•Copper. 


ALMELILETU.  A  word  ufed  by  Avicenna,  to  ex- 
prefs  a  preternatural  heat  lefs  than  that  of  a  fever,  and 
which  may  continue  after  recovery. 

ALMENE,  i.  e.  fal  lucidum  ;  alfo  fal  gemmse. 
ALMETAT.  Scoria  of  gold. 

AMISA.  Musk. 

ALMISADAR,  or  Almisadir,  or  Almizadar,  or 
Almizadir.  Prepared  fal  ammoniac. 

ALMISARUB.  Earth. 

ALMIZADIR.  Prepared  fal  ammoniac,  alfo  verdi- 


grife. 

ALMYZA.  An  Arabian  name  for  quicklime. 

ALMYZINTHRA,  fuppofed  to  fignify  quicklime. 
This  word  often  occurs  in  Myrepfus. 

ALNEC.  Tin. 

ALNERIC,  i.  e.  Sulphur  vivum. 

ALNUS.  The  alder-tree,  of  which  Miller  enume¬ 
rates  feven  or  eight  fpecies.  The  forts  known  in  medicine 
are  the  following,  but  are  rarely  if  ever  ufed  in  the 
prefent  prafilice. 

ALNUS,  and  Alnus  rotundi  folia  glutinofa  viridis. 

The  common  alder  tree,  called  amefidanut,  alfo - 

Nigra  vel  Frangula.  The  rhamnus  frangula.  Lin. 
The  black  alder. 

The  common  alder  is  tall  and  coniferous,  grows  in 
watery  places,  with  little  branches ;  its  leaves  are  clam¬ 
my,  the  bark  is  of  a  blackiih  brown,  and  the  wood  is 


reddifli. 

All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  aftringent  and  bitter,  the 
bark  is  more  aftringent ;  a  decoftion  of  it  hath  cured 
agues,  and  is  often  ufed  to  repel  inflammatory  humours 
in  the  throat. 

The  black,  or  berry  bearing  alder,  is  alfo  found 
in  moift  woods ;  it  is  rather  of  the  fhrub  kind.  The  inner 
yellow  bark  of  the  trunk  or  root  given  to  3  i.  vomits, 
purges,  and  gripes,  but  joined  with  aromatics  it  operates 
more  agreeably  :  though  an  infufion,  or  decodtion  of  it 
in  water,  infpiflated  to  an  extradb,  adds  yet  more  mildly. 
The  berries  of  this  fpecies  of  alder  are  purgative,  they 
are  not  in  ufe  under  their  own  name,  but  are  often  fub- 
flituted  for  buckthorn  berries ;  to  difcover  which,  ob- 
ferve  that  the  berries  of  the  black  alder  have  a  black 
Ikin,  a  blue  j  nice,  and  two  feeds  in  each  of  them ; 
whereas  the  buckthorn  berries  have  a  green  juice,  and 
commonly  four  feeds. 

ALOE,  a  plant  which  affords  the  purging  gum  of  the 
fame  name;  all  the  fpecies,  of  which  Miller  enumerates 
thirty-feven,  have  thick  fat  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  houfe- 
leek,  but  much  larger,  running  two  or  three  feet  higher, 
the  infpiflated  juice  of  the  whole  plant  is  GUM  aloe.  An 
erroneous  notion  prevails,  of  the  aloe  plant  blowing  but 
once  in  a  hundred  years ;  any  Ikilful  gardener  makes 
them  flower  at  any  time  by  fetting  them  in  a  bed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark.  The  beft  is  faid  to  grow  in  India,  but  all  Afia 
produces  excellent  plants ;  in  moft  warm  climes  they  are 
produced,  as  in  the  Weft  Indies,  &c.  It  is  reported  that 
Alexander  landing  on  the  ifland  of  Succotora,  in  one 
of  his  expeditions,  took  notice  of  tha  aloe  plant,  and 
from  that  it  was  brought  into  ufe,  and  called  socoto- 
Rina. 

Of  the  gum  we  have  three  kinds  in  the  (hops. 


1.  Aloe  Succotorina  vel  Zocotorina, — Succoto* 
rine  aloes. 

It  is  imported  from  the  ifland  Succotoi*a,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapped  in  ikins  ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  aloe  So- 
cotorina  angufti  folia  fpinofa  flora  pufpures.  Com.  Hort. 
i.  p.  9.  t.  48.  The  aloe  (perfoliata)  floribus  pcdunculatis 
cernuis  corymbofis  fubcylindricis.  var.  Lin*  It  is  bright 
on  its  furface,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a  purple  call  ; 
but  when  powdered  it  is  of  a  golden  hue;  it  is  hard  and 
friable  in  very  cold  weather,  but  in  fummer  it  foftens 
very  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers.  It  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  alfo  accompanied  with-  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 
fo  much  as  to  cover  its  difagreeable  tafte.  Its  feent  is  ra¬ 
ther  agreeable,  being  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  hepatica,  vel  aloe  Barbadensis.  The 
common,  or  Barbadoes,  or  hepatic  aloes ,  called  kada- 
naku.  Aloe  (perfoliata)floribuspedunculatiscernuiscorym- 
bofis  fubcylindricis,  var.  vera.  foliis  fpinofis  confertis  den- 
tatis  vaginantibus  planis  maculatis,  Lin*  The  beft  is 
brought  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd-thefts;  an  inferior 
fort  in  pots,  and  the  worft  in  calks*  It  is  darker  coloured 
than  the  Succotorine,  and  not  fo  bright ;  it  is  alfo  drier  and 
more  compadb,  though  fometimes  the  fort  in  catks  is  foft 
and  clammy  ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  intenfely  bitter  and  nau- 
feous,  being  almoft  totally  without  that  aroma  which  is 
obferved  in  the  Succotorine;  to  the  fmell  it  is  ftrong  and 
difagreeable. 

3.  Aloe  cabillina,  vel  aloe  Gui^ensis*  Horse 
aloes.  It  is  not  eafily  to  believe,  as  is  generally  reported, 
that  this  is  only  themore  impurepartof  the  Barbadoes  aloe, 
becaufe  the  difference  does  not  confift  in  the  purity,  but 
in  the  quality.  It  is  very  diftinguithable  from  both  the 
others  by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell ;  in  other  refpedbs  it  fo 
agrees  wfith  the  Barbadoes  fpecies  as  to  be  often  fold  for 
it.  Sometimes  its  purity  and  clearnefs  are  fuch,  that 
they  cannot  diftinguith  it  from  the  Succotorine  aloe-,  but 
either  its  offenfive  fmell,  or  its  want  of  the  aromatic 
flavour,  betrays  it. 

The  general  nature  of  thefe  three  kinds  are  the  fame, 
fo  may  aft  be  confidered  in  the  following  as  one,  their 
particular  differences  only  confift  in  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  gum  to  their  refin,  and  in  the  flavours  they  pof- 
fefs,  which  renders  them  more  or  lefs  difguftful  for  in¬ 
ternal  ufe.  From  their  intenfe  bitternefs  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of fcl  natures. 

Aloes  confift  of  a  fmall  portion  of  refin,  and  a  large  one 
of  gummy  matter ;  to  feparate  which,  boil  four  ounces 
of  aloes  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  it  is  diffolved  ;  let  this 
folution  ftand  in  a  cool  place  aft  the  night,  by  which 
time  the  refin  will  be  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel,  the  gum  continuing  in  its  diffolved  ftate,  but  by  eva¬ 
poration  is  recovered  in  a  folid  form.  Twelve  ounces  of 
the  Barbadoes  aloes  yields  nearly  four  ounces  of  refin, 
and  eight  of  a  gummy  extradb.  The  fame  quantity  of 
the  Succotorine  yields  three  ounces  of  refin,  and  nearly 
nine  of  gummy  extradb. 

The  aloes  may  be  purified  by  folution  in  water,  and  an 
evaporation  fo  immediately  after,  that  the  refill  may  not 
have  time  to  fettle. 

When  the  refin  fettles  from  the  watery  decodbion  of 
die  aloes,  the  impurities  fubfide  therewith,  and  are  to  be 
feparated  by  diffolving  the  refin  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then, 
after  a  due  feparation  of  the  folution  from  its  fediment, 
the  refin  is  to  be  reftored  by  evaporating  the  fpirit  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

The  refin  of  aloes  hath  but  very  little  feent ;  that  from 
the  Succotorine  hath  very  little  tafte,  from  the  Barbadoes 
a  flight  bitter,  and  from  the  horfe  fpecies  fomewhat  more 
of  the  aloetic  flavour. 

The  gummy  extradbs  arelefs  difagreeable  than  the  Crude 
aloes ;  that  of  the  Barbadoes  fmells  rather  ftronger  than 
that  of  t'he  Succotorine ;  but  in  tafte  is  lefs  ungrateful  than 
it;  that  of  the  Succotorine  hath  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
fcarcely  unpleafant  to  the  tafte ;  that  of  the  horfe  aloes 
hath  a  rank  fmell,  but  its  tafte  is  not  worfe  than  that  of 
the  Succotorine. 

In  the  refinous  part  confifts  the  vulnerary  and  balfamic 
qualities,  hence  for  external  ufes  the  Barbadoes  is  the 
beft ;  internally,  however  prepared,  it  hath  very  little  ca¬ 
thartic  power.  In  the  gummy  extradb  refides  the  purga¬ 
tive,  and  aft  the  other  qualities.  The  gum  of  the  Suc¬ 
cotorine  aloes  purges  more,  and  with  greater  irritation, 
than  the  gum  of  the  Barbadoes  ;  the  former  is  therefore 
to  be  preferred  where  a  ftjmylus  is  required,  as  when  the 
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Ynenfes  are  to  be  excited ;  the  latter  may  be  preferred  for 
common  purges.  Of  all  the  known  purges,  this  gum  is 
almoft,  if  not  quite,  alone  in  being  friendly  to  the  fto- 
mach  ;  fome  are  eaiily  moved  by  it,  others  not ;  foine- 
times  it  operates  immediately,  and  its  efteds  ceafe,  as  is 
common  with  other  purges  ;  and  fometimes  it  produces 
no  fenfible  effed  with  the  firft  dofes,  but  when  it  does 
anfwer,  it  continues  the  effect  longer  than  any  other  pur¬ 
gative,  keeping  the  body  foluble  during  feveral  days,  and 
it  does  not  induce  a  coftivenefs  after  its  pui-ging  effects 
are  over;  hence  a  good  folution  in  coftive  habits.  In 
fmall  dofes  twice  a  day  it  occafions  a  confiderable  irrita¬ 
tion  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  difcharge  from  tire 
hoemorrhoidal  veffels,  hence  it  is  an  excellent  remedy, 
when,  ufed  to  relieve  nervous  diforders,  we  would  promote 
fuch  an  evacuation  ;  when  this  effed  is  not  the  confequence 
of  fmall  dofes,  they  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages,  attenuate 
vifcid  humours  in  the  remote  parts,  warm  the  habit,  and 
promote  the  fecretions.  When  vapours  difturb  the  phleg¬ 
matic  and  fedentary,  by  afcending  into  the  head,  this  drug 
is  peculiarly  proper  ;  cachedic  habits,  and  oppreffions  in 
the  ftomach  from  vifcid  crudities,  when  caufed  by  irre- 
lari'ty,  are  particularly  relieved  by  it.  It  is  powerfully 
antifeptic,  and  in  common  with  bitters  and  purgatives,  is 
an  anthelmintic.  In  all  difeafes  of  the  neiwous  tribe, 
aloes  is  the  ftrongeft  purge ;  and  the  beft  preparations 
for  this  purpofe  are  the  pilulse  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  or  the 
tind.  facrafpirituofa.  Its  efficacy  in  the  jaundice  is  very 
confiderable,  it  promotes  an  appetite,  and  for  this  end  the 
vin.  aloet.  alk.  is  peculiarly  beneficial.  It  is  a  fucceda- 
neurn  to  the  bile,  and  is  neceffary  in  all  cafes  where  the 
bile  is  defective  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Aloes  purge  in  flatulent  cold  habits  where  there  is  no 
inflammation ;  but  when  the  blood  is  inflamed,  the  belly 
very  coftive,  the  urine  high-coloured,  then  it  produces  no 
fuch  effed:  on  the  contrary,  the  oftener  this  medicine 
is  repeated  in  this  latter  habit  of  body,  the  more  aftrin- 
gent  it  will  prove.  In  hot,  bilious  conftitutions,  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  by  heating  the  blood,  and  inflaming  the  bowels  ; 
in  fuch  habits,  if  it  is  required,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
mix  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitre  with  each  dofe,  or  to  ufe 
the  elix.  proprietatis  vitriolicum.  In  difpofitions  to  the 
gravel,  as  well  as  during  the  paffage  thereof  from  the 
kidnies,  through  the  ureter,  aleotic  purges  are  improper. 
Aloes  feems  only  to  add  on  the  large  inteftines,  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  moderate  dofes  one  or  two  copious  evacuations 
of  alvine  contents ;  by  a  long  ufe  they  bring  on  the  piles. 
They  feldom  produce  liquid  ftools  in  lefs  dofes  then 
twenty  grains,  and  then  they  gripe,  fometimes  feverely. 

The  dofe  of  crude  aloes ,  or  of  the  gummy  extradd,  may 
be  from  gr.  x.  to  3  i. 

Alcaline  falts  leffen  the  purgative  quality  of  aloes ;  and 
long  boiling  quite  deftroy  it. 

This  gum  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  acacia,  at 
others  with  gum  arabic. 

Accompanied  with  heat,  the  crude  aloes  may  be  all  dif- 
folved  in  water ;  but  when  it  is  cold,  it  lets  fall  its  refin. 
A  mixture  of  pure  water  two  parts,  and  proof  fpirit  one 
part,  perfeddly  diflolves  it  without  heat;  but  reddified 
lpirit  of  wine  diflolves  it  mold  fpeedily.  If  water  or  wine 
is  the  menftruum,  the  aloes  become  tenacious,  and  dil- 
folve  flowly ;  in  this  cafe,  white  fand  fhould  be  well  mixed 
with  the  powdered  aloes ,  before  being  added  to  thele  laft 
mentioned  fluids. 

Cloves  cover  the  offenfivenefs  of  aloes  the  mold  perfedd¬ 
ly,  but  their  heat  admits  not  of  a  due  quantity  being  ufed 
for  this  purpofe.  The  canella  alba  anfwers  tolerably,  and 
without  any  inconvenience;  but  fome  prefer  the  caffia 
caryophyllata.  for  this  purpofe. 

The  following  are  the  principal  preparations  of  aloes. 

Tinctura  aloes  composita—  compound  tinflure  of 
aloes. 

R  Tindd.  myrrh,  fo  ij.  aloe  Succot.  Sc  croc.  Anglic,  iia 
2  iij-  m.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

This  was  called  elix.  aloes ,  &  elix.  proprietatis ,  and  was 
the  elix.  prop,  of  Paracelfus,  who  attributed  to  it  very 
extraordinary  properties,  and  fo  named  it  the  Elixir  of 
Property  to  Man.  The  original  method  of  preparing  it 
is  improved  in  the  above  prefcription ;  for  if  myrrh,  aloes , 
and  faffron  are  digefted  together,  the  menftruum  will 
foon  fate  itfelf  with  the  aloes  and  faffron,  fo  as  fcarce  to 
take  up  any  of  the  myrrh,  whilft  a  tinddure  already  ex- 
traded  from  myrrh,  readily  diflolves  the  aloes  and  faffron 
in  a  large  quantity. 


The  dofe  to  children  may  be  from  gt.  x.  ad  _xl.  and  to 
adults  to  a  tea  fpoonful. 

The  pilula  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  and  this  elixir,  may  be 
fubllituted  for  each  other. 

Elix.  proprietatis  vitriolicum.  The  vitriolic  elixir 

of  property. 

R  Myrrh,  pulv.  3  ij.  aloe  Succot.  3;  i.  croc.  Anglic.  \ 
fs.  fpirit.  aetheris  vitriolic,  fo  i.  fs.  m.  digere,  6diesinB.  A. 

The  mineral  acid,  as  ufed  formerly,  precipitated  the 
ingredients  ;  but  when  this  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fpirit,  it  neither  precipitates  them,  nor 
reftrains  the  diflolving  power  of  the  Vinous  fpirit.  I11  hot 
conftitutions,  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  this  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  compound  tindure  of  aloes. 
d  inct.  aloetic  a  volatilis.  The  volatile  aloet  ic  tincture. 

R  Pulveris  aloetici  J  i.  fpt.  fal.  ammoniac,  dulc.  vel 
fpt.  fal.  ammon.  cum  calce  viv.  fad.  fo  i.  m.  f.  tind. 

This  is  an  elegant  preparation  of  its  kind,  requiring 
very  little,  if  any  affiftance,  from  aromatics,  to  render  it 
agreeable  to  the  palate ;  the  fpirit  abating  the  offenfive- 
nefs  of  the  aloes,  and  the  aloes  ffieathing  the  pungency  of 
the  fpirit.  The  fpt.  fal.  ammon.  cum  fal.  tart.  fad.  does 
not  diffolve  near  the  quantity  of  aloes  that  the  fpirits  pre¬ 
ferred  do. 

Vinum  Aloeticum  AlkALinum. 

R  kali  pp.  fo  fs.  aloe  Succot.  croc.  Anglic.  &  myrrh 
ad  3  i.  fal  ammon.  crud.  3  vi.  vin.  alb.  mont.  fo  ij.  m. 

Let  thefe  be  macerated  cold  for  a  week,  then  the  clear 
liquor  may  be  poured  off  for  ufe.  If  the  myrrh  and  faffron 
are  macerated  firft,  and  after  them  the  reft  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  added,  a  more  perfed  medicine  will  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

This  is  the  elix.  proprietatis  of  Helmont,  with  fame 
little  alteration.  It  is  a  better  ftoinachic  than  the  elixir 
of  aloes,  for  which  it  may  be  ufed;  it  is  more  effedual 
too  in  promoting  the  fecretions  ;  and,  with  good  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  adminiftered  to  promote  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and  to  cleanfe  the  kidnies ;  and,  in  moft  refpeds,  excels 
the  compound  tindure  of  aloes. 

The  dofe  is  from  3  i.  to  3 iij. 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tinflure  of  aloes. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  £ 
extrad  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  diftilled  water, 
proof  fpirit  of  wine,  of  each  eight  ounces,  by  meafure  ; 
digeft  in  a  fand  heat,  now  and  then  ftiaking  the  veffel 
until  the  extrad  is  diffolved,  then  ftrain.  Ph.  Lond. 
1788. 

Other  preparations,  whofe  principal  ingredient  is  aloes , 
are  the  hiera  picra,  sacr  a(tinctUra),rufi  (pilula) 
aromaticje  (piLULis)  which  fee  under  their  reipedive 
titles. 

Of  this  kind  too  are  the  famed  Scoth  pills,  and  Hoo¬ 
per’s  female  pills.  ,  They  feeiu  to  be  no  other  than  the 
aloes  rolled  up  with  what  gives  them  their  peculiar  feent. 

ALOE  PURGANS.  See  Aloe. - Aromatic - 

Lign.  See  Agallochum. - Brasiliensis.  SeeCA- 

raguata. - Palustris.  See  Aizoon  and  Aloides. 

ALOEDARIA.  Compound  purging  medicines,  fo 
called  from  having  aloes  as  one  ingredient. 

ALOESPILULiE  cum  MYRRHA.  SecPiLULiERUFr. 

ALOETICUS  PULVIS.  See  Hiera  picra. - . 

cum  Myrrha.  See  Aromatic/s  pilule,  for  which  it 
is  a  fubftitute. 

ALOES  VINUM.  See  Tinctura  sacra. 

ALOGOTROPHIA,  from  aMyo$,  di [proportionate, 
and  Tfipw,  to  nourijh.  Unequal  nouriflnnent,  as  in  the 
rickets. 
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ALOID.  The  abbreviation  of  akndaria. 

ALOIDES,  water-aloes,  or  fresh-water  sol¬ 
dier;  alfo  called  aloe  palujlris,  aizoon  palufris,  militaris 
aizoides,  and flratiotes. 

Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  aloe,  it  grows  in  water, 
and  on  watery  grounds ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  arc  al¬ 
ways  above  the  water.  It  is  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

Mountebanks  fhew  the  fibres,  which  are  its  roots,  for 
worms.  They  put  them  in  bottles  of  water  to  make  them 
appear  thicker. 

ALOMBA. 

ALOOC. 

ALOPEC. 


|  *Lead. 

See  Alopecurcs. 


ALOPECES, 
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The  mufcles  called 


ALOPECES.  Lat.  Vulpes 
p[o<r. 

ALOPECIAS  OPPIANI.  The  fea-fox. 

ALOPECIA.  Baldness,  the  falling  off  of  the 
hair,  from  aXwTrul,  a  fox,  becaufe  the  fox  is  fubje£l  to  a  di- 
Itemper  that  refembles  it,  called  alfo  capillorum  defluvium. 
When  the  bald  part  is  fmooth  and  winding,  like  the  track 
of  a  ferpent,  it  is  called  ophiafis ;  but  the  general  name 
of  all  the  different  appearances  of  bald  places  is  area, 
which' name  is  taken  from  the  area  in  a  garden,  which 
is  a  fpot  on  which  nothing  grows  •,  though  Blanchard 
fays,  that  the  hair  falls  off  areatim,  by  fhedding,  whence 
in  general  this  difeafe  is  called  area. 

Thefe  diforders  feem  to  have  been  more  common  among 
the  ancients  than  they  are  in  our  days.  ,  Celfus  fays,  that 
the  alopecia  comes  at  any  age,  but  the  ophiafis  only  affefts 
infants  ;  and  Sennertus  obferves,  that  they  both  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  ages,  though  they  are  molt  frequently  met 
with  in  childhood,  and  often  fucceed  the  tinea,  achores, 
and  favi. 

The  caufe  is  a  faulty  humour  that  deftroys  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  that  fometimes  only  perverts  the  humour 
that  nouriflies  them,  in  which  cafe  the  hair  turns  white, 
yellow,  &c.  according  to  the  different  quality  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  humour.  Galen  fays,  that  eating  mufhrooms  may 
caufe  that  bad  quality  in  thehumours  which  produces  thefe 
diforders ;  and  alfo  that  malignant  and  contagious  difeafes 
of  various  kinds  may  produce  the  fame  effe£t. 

The  alopecia  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  beard,  as  well  as  on 
the  hairy  fcalp,  and  is  irregularly  formed  The  ophiafis 
ufually  begins  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  creeps 
about  the  breadth  of  two  fingers,  till  it  hath  extended  its 
two  heads  to  both  the  ears,  and  fometimes  to  the  forehead, 
till  both  heads  meet  in  one.  The  ophias  feems  to  be 
more  malignant  than  the'  alopecia,  fince  that  in  it  not  only 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  but  alfo  the  cuticle  is  corroded  as 
far  as  the  roots  reach  ;  the  fkin  alfo  changes  its  colour, 
and  is  fometimes  pale,  at  others  darker  coloured,  and  if 
pricked,  a  ferous  blood  iffues  out. 

Thefe  diforders  differ  from  the  tinea  :  in  the  latter  the 
excoriations,  and  exulcerations  are  deeper,  and  often  the 
hair  does  not  grow  again. 

In  infants  thefe  diforders  commonly  go  off’  as  age  ad¬ 
vances;  but  in  adults,  the  cure,  efpecially  of  the  ophias, 
is  very  difficult.  If  the  part  does  not  grow  red  with  fric¬ 
tion  a  cure  is  vainly  attempted ;  but  in  proportion  as  a 
rednefs  appears  readily  on  rubbing  the  part,  the  cure 
may  be  expedled  to  be  eafy  and  foon  effefted.  If  a  le- 
profy  is  the  caufe,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  The  beff  prog- 
noflic  is  when  hairs  begin  to  pufh  out  on  the  edges  of  the 
areas. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  any  other  difeafe  attends,  begin  by 
removing  it,  which  done,  it  often  falls  out  that  the  alo¬ 
pecia,  &c.  depending  thereon  is  removed  alfo.  Before 
the  hair  falls  off,  if  figns  of  the  approaching  difeafe  at¬ 
tend,  gentle  repellents  and  corroborants  may  be  ufed  ; 
but  if  the  difeafe  is  formed,  repellents  muff  be  omitted, 
the  head  mufl  be  fhaved,  then  wafhed  with  ley  in  which 
is  infufed  the  abrotanum  polytricham,  and  fuch  like 
herbs,  after  which  let  the  part  be  rubbed  with  a  flannel 
or  other  coarfe  cloth  until  the  ikin  grows  red  ;  this  done, 
applications  of  muftard,  white  lily  roots,  nitre,  tar,  the 
aflres  of  fouthernwood  may  be  diredled,  as  the  pre- 
feriber’s  intention  feems  moil  likely  to  be  anfwered  by 
one  or  the  other. 

The  topics  ufed  in  the  achor,  which  fee,  are  well 
adapted  to  this  cafe. 

Begin  with  the  milder  applications  and  proceed  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  diferetion  admits.  If  the  fkin  grows  more  red,  or 
is  more  eafily  made  fo  by  rubbing  the  part,  moderate  the 
applications  ;  the  milder  fort  of  dreffings  may  continue 
all  the  day  and  night ;  but  the  more  active  only  until  the 
fkin  is  fenfibly  affedted  by  them.  See  Celsus,  Sen¬ 
nertus. 

ALOPECLTROS,  from  aXamif,  a  fox,  and  spa,  a  tail-, 
Fox-TAIL;  alfo  called  alopec,  fpica  brevis,  and  gramcn 
fpicatum  tomentofum. 

It  is  a  tender  herb,  with  a  fhort  fpike  refembling  a 
fox’s  tail,  white  and  thin  ;  the  flalks  have  many  joints, 
and  are  befet  with  grafs-like  leaves  covered  wfith  foft  hair. 
It  is  plentiful  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of 
any  note  in  medicine. 

Ray  enumerates  fourteen  fpccies. 
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The  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  feal 


ALOPEX. 
fifh. 

ALOSA.  The  shad,  called  alfo  c/upea. 

A  fea-fifh  the  fize  of  a  falmon,  with  large  feales,  but 
thin  and  eafily  taken  off.  In  its  head  is  a  floney  bone  of 
an  alkaline  nature.  This  fifh  is  tire  befl  for  eating  in 
fpring,  but  if  pickled  it  keeps  well  all  the  year. 

Alosat,  )  „  • 

ALOSOIIOC,  }  Qujcksilvek- 

ALOSANTHI.  Flower  of  sa  lt. 

ALP.  The  bird  called  rubicilld,  a  Brafilian  bird  of 
the  bull-finch  kind  very  beautifully  variegated  with  red, 
black,  and  grey.  Mr.  Ray  gives  the  name  rubicilla  to 
the  guifatirica. 

ALPAM.  A  plant  growing  in  Aregatti  and  Monda- 
belle;  it  is  noted  by  Ray  in  his  Hiflory  of  Plants,  but  it 
is  not  known  medicinally. 

ALPIIENIC.  An  Arabian  word  for  fugar-candy,  or 
barley-fugar: 

ALPHESERA,  fee  Alfesf.ra. 

ALPi  II  PA,  the  plural  of  axipi rev.  The  meal  of  bar¬ 
ley  that  hath  been  hulled  and  parched.  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word  for  meal  in  general;  Galen  fays,  that  upi^vx,  is 
coarfe  meal,  aMvpa,  is  fine  meal,  and  aXpira  is  a  mid¬ 
dling  fort. 

ALHPITEDON.  It  is  when  a  bone  was  broken  into 
fmall  fragments  like  alphita,  i.  e.  bran,  alfo  called  carye- 

don  cutagma. 

ALPHITON.  A  hasty  pudding.  Thus  the  Greeks 
call  it,  but  the  Roman  name  is  polenta ;  it  is  made  of 
barley  meal,  moillened  with  water,  wine,  mum,  or  any 
other  liquor.  The  foldiers  had  it  in  common  ufe. 

ALPHUS,  aXySr  from  a^paiva,  an  old  word  for  to 
change,  becaufe  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  fkin. 

This  diforder  is  a  fpecies  of  that  fort  of  white  leprofy 
called  vitiligo,  and  which  is  divided  into  the  alphas,  melas, 
and  leucc,  called  alfo  albara ;  in  the  alphas  the  fkin  is 
white  and  roughifh,  not  all  over  but  in  lpots,  fometimes 
the  patches  are  broad  :  it  has  the  fame  origin  as  the  leuce 
and  lepra,  and  bears  the  fame  analogy  to  the  leuce  as  the 
fcabies  to  the  lepra ;  the  firfl  is  fuperficial,  chiefly  affecl- 
ing  the  fkin :  the  fecOnd  finks  deeper  into  the  flefh  :  but 
thefe  are  all  diforders  that  only  differ  in  their  degrees  of 
inveteracy.  See  Lepra. 

Oribafius  commends  lime-water  as  a  lotion  in  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  diforder,  and  fays  that  the  alphas  requires 
a  thin  lime-water,  the  fcabies  a  thicker  or  ltronger,  and 
the  lepra  the  ilrongefl.  Aetius  commends,  as  equally 
proper  for  the  white  or  the  black  alphas,  the  following  li¬ 
niment  : 

R  Fob  ficus  fulph.  viv.  Sc  alum.  rup.  aa.  req.  acet. 
acerrim.  q.  f.  f.  linim.  cum  qua  inung.  partes  affedlse. 

Purging  medicines  fhould  precede  externals. 

The  bain,  tepid,  vel  frigid,  fal  nitri,  &  deco£l.  cort. 
ulmi,  generally  fucceed. 

See  Celfus.  Adluarius  Method.  Medend.  Oribafius  de 
Morb.  Cutan.  Curat.  Aetius’s  Tetrac.  iv.  Germ.  cap.  i. 
132. 

ALPINA  FILICIS  FOLIO  MAJOR.  A  fpecies  of 
the  aledlorolophus,  yellow  rattle. 

ALPINI,  Balf.  See  Balm  of  gilead. 

ALPIN.  7EGYPT.  The  abbreviation  for  Profperus 
Alpinus  de  Plantis  Axgypt. 

ALP.  EXOT.  The  abbreviation  for  Profperus  Alpinus 
de  Plantis  exoticis. 

ALP.  PL.  JEG.  The  fame  author  de  Plantis  Atgypti. 
ALRACHAS.  Lead. 

ALRATICA.  A  partial  or  total  imperforation  of  the 
vagina.  It  is  an  Arabic  word. 

ALSAMACH,  or  Alsemach,  an  Arabic  name  for 
the  great  hole  in  the  os  petrofum. 

ALSECH.  See  Alumen  plumos.um  verum. 
ALSELAT.  Burnt  copper. 

ALSEMACH.  See  Alsamach. 

ALSINASTRUM.  A  plant  found'  in  boggy  places; 
its  roots  is  fibrous  and  white,  the  flalk  hollow,  divided 
into  cells  lengthwife  ;  and  that  part  which  is  in  the  water 
is  of  a  purplifh  colour,  the  reft  of  a  pale  green;  it  bears 
white  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  There  are  three  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  of  no  confequence  in  medicine. 

A.LSINE,  from  axcof,  a  grove,  becaufe  it  delights  in 
fuch  places  on  account  of  their  fhade.  It  is  alfo  called 
morfus gallhue ;  in  Englifh,  chick-weed  and  mouse-ear; 

O  this 


ALT 
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ALU 


this  laft  name  is  from  its  leaves  refemblihg  the  ears  of 
mice. 

There  are  twenty-two  fpecies. 

It  is  a  finall  creeping  herb,  and  too  generally  known  to 
need  a  defcription;  in  fhady  cultivated  ground  it  is  to  be 
met  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  but  it  is  alfo  in 
more  expofed  places,  where  it  appears  in  the  middle  of 
Vinter,  and  dies  in  the  middle  of  fummer. 

It  is  cooling,  but  of  too  little  confequcnce  to  be  noted 
as  a  medicine.  It  is  ufed  to  promote  an  appetite  in  lin¬ 
nets  and  Canary-birds.-  This  is  a  name  of  feme  fpecies 


more  of  the  root  is  added  the  liquor  will  be  difagre-iabij1 
flinty ;  if  it  is  fweetened  by  adding  a  little  of  the  root  of 
liquorice  it  will  be  very  palatable.  Some  prefer  the  in'- 
fufioit,  as  long  boiling  deftroys  part  of  the  vilcidity  of 
this  plant; 

The  London  College  gives  the  following  form  for  a  fy-* 
rup. 

Syr.  ALTiiMJE. 

R  Rad.  c/th.  fie.  ft  i-  coq.  in  aq*  font*  Jb  viiij.  ad 
iv.  colaturis  adde  face.  alb.  ft  iv<  f.  fyr.  Boil  the  water 
with  the  marihmallow  root,  to  one  half,  and  prels  out 


of  veronica;  alfo  of  a  fpecies  of  faxifraga,  or  nie  whit-  the  liquor  when  cold ;  fet  it  by  twelve  hours,  and  prefs 


low-grafs.  See  Paronychia  —  that  called  Baccifera. 

One  of  the  fpecies  of  alfine. - Corniculata.  A 

fpecies  of  myofotis. 

Alsine  Formis,  called  alfo  alfine  pa'luftris,  and 
portulaca  exigua.  In  Englifh,  small  water-chick- 
WEED,  or  PURSLANE,  Or  BLINKS. 

It  flowers  in  fpring,  is  found  in  boggy  ground,  but  of 
no  known  medical  ufe. 

ALSIRACOSTUM.  The  name  of  a  compound  me 
dicine  in  Meflue,  called  alfo  fxracoltum. 

ALSINICIUM.  A  fpecies  of  apium,  much  ufed  in 
Germany,  alfo  the  cuminum  alnorum — thyfjclinum — daucus 
palujiris 

ALSURENGIAM.  An  Arabic  name  for  hermodac- 
tylus-,  which  fee. 

ALT.  The  abbreviation  for  alter  and  Altdorf. 

ALTAFOR.  Camphor. 

ALTARIS  ET  ALTAR1T.  Quicksilver. 

ALTER  ANTI  A.  Alteratives.  They  are  thofe 
medicines  that  are  fuppofed  to  make  a  change  in  the  blood 
for  the  better,  without  any  manifeft  operation  or  evacu¬ 
ation.  Whatever  other  general  operations  may  be  proper 
to  any  medicines,  all  of  them  may  be  ufed  as  alteratives, 
and  the  molt  powerful  alteratives  are  evacuants,  given 
in  diminifhed  dofes,  if  repeated  at  proper  intervals  ;  by 
adminiftering  them  thus,  or  mixed  with  luch  other  altcr- 


out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twelve  hours,  and 
after  the  fteces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor,  add  the 
iugar,  and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds/  Phar. 
Lond.  1788. 

The  form  for  this  fyrup  is  from  Riverius,  but  the  firft 
prefeription  was  from  Fernelius. 

The  cuftom  of  throwing  marfhmallow-leaves  into  hot 
water  when  ufed  to  fit  over  for  curing  the  piles,  is  ufe- 
lefs,  for  nothing  of  the  mucilage  arifes  therefrom  with  the 
watery  vapours. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  the  altb<ray  but  this  alone 
is  in  ufe. 

The  great  comfrey  root  is  preferable  in  all  the  cafes 
wherein  the  althaa  is  ufed. 

Alth.  Theophrasti  Flore  Luteo,  called  alfo 
a/lh.  Indica,  ibifeus  Theophrajli ,  abutilon ,  and  in  Eng- 
lifh  the  yellow  marshmallow. 

It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July.  Its 
appearance,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  it3 
medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to  the  above  fpecies. 

Miller  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies  of  this  yellow  flower¬ 
ed  kind. Arborea  maritima  gallic  a.  See  mal¬ 
low  tree.  See  Malva  areorea  maritima. - . 

Foliis  cannab.  See  Bangue. 

ALTHANACA,  or  Althanacha.  Orpiment. 
ALTHEBEGIUM.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  fort  of 


atives  as  the  cafe  may  indicate,  though  the  difeharge  fwelling,  fucli  as  is  obferved  in  cachedfic  and  leucophleg- 
they  promote,  when  given  in  full  dofes,  is  not  increafed,  matic  habits,  and  fuch  as  is  feen  under  the  eye-lids  of 
they  pafs  into  the  blood,  and  the  fecretions  are  pro-  thofe  who  fleep  too  much. 

moted,  whereby  the  faulty  natural  excretions  are  regulated.  ALTFIEXIS,  from  axhiv,  to  cure,  or  heal.  It  figmfies 

Purging,  vomiting,  diuretic,  and  other  evacuants,  are  the  cure  of  a  diftemper. 
here  ufeful,  as  aloes,  antimony,  nitre,  quickfdver,  &c. 

ALTERCANGENON.  See  Hyosciamus. 

ALTERCUM.  See  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

ALTEY  PLUMBI,  or  Alki  plumbi.  Molt  probably  j 
the  face,  faturni,  i.  e.  Cerussa  acetata. 

ALTHAEA,  from  a>.9o(,  a  remedy  ;  called  alfo  bifmalva, 
hibifeus,  ebifeus,  malvavifcus,  ibifeus,  malavifcus,  in  En-| 
glifh  marshmallow,  It  is  the  althea  officinalis  foliis  fim- 
plicibus  tomentofis,  Linn. 

It  is  a  foft  hoary  plant,  with  oblong  undivided  leaves, 
and  pale  flefh-coloured  monopetalous  flowers  cut  deep- 1 
ly  in  five  feftions,  fet  in  a  double  cap,  the  outermoft  of 
which  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  the  inner  into  five  ;  the 
fruit  confilts  of  a  number  of  capfules  fet  in  form  of  a  flat 
dilk,  containing  each  a  Angle  feed;  the  roots  are  long  and  , 
flender,  with  feveral  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  grows  wild  in  marfhes 


ALTIFIT.  The  laferpitium  of  the  ancients. 
ALTIMAR.  Burnt  copper. 

ALTIMIO.  The  scoria  of  lead. 

ALTINCAR.  A  fort  of  factitious  fait  ufed  in  the 
purgation  and  feparation  of  metals. 

ALTINGAT.  Rust  of  copper,  or  flowers  of 
copper.  See  iERis  flos. 

ALTINURAUM.  Vitriol. 

ALITH.  See  Assa  Foetida. 

ALTUS.  When  this  word  is  joined  to  fopor  it  means 
found  fleep,  as  in  a  lethargy,  &c. 

ALU.  See  Are-Alu. 

ALU  ACPI,  or  Aluech.  Pure  or  refined  tin. 
ALUCO.  A  species  oe  owl. 

ALUD.  An  Arabic  name  of  agallochum. 

ALUDEL.  A  chemical  subliming  vessel.  Many  are 
to  be  employed  at  once;  the  matter  to  be  fublimed  is  put 


and  other  moift  places  in  England,  though  it  is  frequent-  into  a  body  or  pot,  the  upper  part  is  fitted  into  the  aludel, 
ly  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  abound  with  a  mucilaginous 
matter  almoft  both  inodorous  and  infipid.  The  dry  roots, 
if  boiled  in  water,  give  out  near  half  their  weight  of  gum¬ 
my  matter,  the  leaves  afford  nearly  one-fourth  of  their 
weight,  the  flowers  and  feeds  flill  lefs. 

All  its  virtues  depend  on  its  foft  mucilage,  which  ob- 
tunds  and  incraflates  acrid  fluids,  moderates  tickling 


and  this  aludd'wXo  another,  &c.  to  the  top  aludel  a  head 
or  alembic  is  fixed  to  receive  the  fublimed  matter. 
ALUDIT.  Quicksilver. 

ALUFIR.  Redness. 

ALUM.  The  herb  comfrey. 

ALUMBAIR.  Butter. 

ALUMBOTI.  Calcined  lead. 

ALUMEN.  Alum.  It  is  a  fait.  The  Greeks  called 
it  ruTriistn.  In  natural  hiflory,  it  is  a  genus  of  fait,  in  the 


coughs  which  proceed  from  defluxions  on  the  fauces  and  order  of  earthy  neutral  ones.  Its  generic  character  ;  it 
Jungs,  gives  relief  in  hoarfeneffes,  erofions  of  the  ftomach  confilts  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  a  clayey  earth,  and  changes 


and  inteftines,  dyfentery,  difficulty,  and  heat  of  urine, 
and  relaxes  the  paflages  in  nephritic  complaints,  in  which 
laft  cafe  the  deco£tion,  which  is  the  beft  preparation, 
fhould  not  be  flimy  ;  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  frefli 
roots  may  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  a 
quart,  to  which  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic  may  be  added 
and  two  drams  of  nitre. 

A  deco£tion  is  the  beft  preparation  and  mod  agreeable 
to  be  taken,  but  requires  that  large  quantities  be  ufed. 
An  ounce  of  the  dried  root  may  be  boiled  in  water  enough 
to  leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be  poured  off  for  ufe ;  if 


the  purple  juices  of  vegetables  into  a  red  colour.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Elements  of  Foffilogy. 

The  prefent  practice  employs  only  the  two  laft  of  the 
following  fpecies,  but  as  all  the  four  have  been  in  ufe  they 
all  demand  a  fliare  of  our  attention. 

1.  Alumen  plumofum  officinarum,  alfo  called  amianthus, 
which  fee,  and  ajbejius,  Sec.  Earth  flax. 

It  is  entirely  rejefled  from  medicine,  being  more 
dangerous  than  ufeful;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  "amian¬ 
thus  which  from  its  plumafed  appearance  obtained 
the  name  of  alumen  plumofum;  and  thence  too 
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it  is  probable  its  admiffion  into  the  number  of  medical 
articles. 

2.  Alumcn  plumofum  verum,  alfo  called  alumen  fciffile, 
alumen  jamenum,  alumen  plumeum,  alumen  trichites ;  alfechy 
alefch.  The  plumose,  feathered,  or  hairy  alum. 

It  fometimes  fhoots  upon  the  furface  of  thofe  minerals 
that  afford  the  factitious  alum,  and  is  alfo  found  on  other 
bodies  in  the  form  of  fibrous  efflorefcences,  and  from  this 
form  hath  obtained  the  names  of  alumen  plum.  &c.  It 
feems  to  be  the  native  alum  of  the  ancients ;  and  is  formed 
by  a  natnral  evaporation  of  water  that  hath  palled  over 
beds  of  alum  {tone. 

3.  Alumcn  com.  Common  alum,  alfo  called  alumen 
cryltallinum,  alumen  rupeum,  alumen  faftit ;  Factitious 
or  rock  alum;  alfo  English  alum. 

4.  Alumen  Romanum.  Roman  alum;  alfo  called  alu¬ 
men  rubrum,  alumen  rutilum,  alumen  rochi  Gallis.  Rock, 
red,  or  roch  alum  by  the  French. 

Thefe  two  latter  agree  in  their  general  qualities.  The 
greateft  quantity  of  them  are  artificially  produced  from 
different  minerals,  fuch  as  a  blue  flate,  which  is  found 
about  Scarborough  in  Yorldhire,  Preltonin  Lancafhire,  a 
whitifh  ftone  at  Tolfanear  Rome  :  thefe  ftones  by  calci¬ 
nation  become  richly  aluminous,  they  are  then  fteeped  in 
water,  frefh  ftones  being  put  to  the  fame  water  feveral 
times;  to  this  water,  after  having  obtained  what  it  can 
from  calcined  ftones,  is  added  a  ley  made  with  pot-afh, 
and  after  this  a  quantity  of  urine ;  this  laft  is  to  caft  off 
fome  improper  parts,  and  to  prevent  the  alum  from  being 
too  hard ;  the  alcaline  lixivium  is  neceffary  for  bringing 
the  alum  into  a  folid  form :  it  is  by  evaporation  that  the 
cryftals  are  obtained. 

A  bituminous  earth  is  met  with  near  Hall,  in  Saxony, 
which  by  expofure  to  the  air  grows  hot,  and  at  length 
burfts  into  a  flame.  In  Sweden  are  ferruginenous  pyritte, 
from  which  both  alum  and  vitriol  are  obtained. 

The  Englifh,  or  common  alum,  is  colourlefs,  and  com¬ 
monly  in  large  maffes,  into  which  it  is  caft  by  melting 
the  cryftals  after  the  alum  is  perfectly  made,  and  then 
pouring  the  fufed  matter  into  vdlfels  whofe  cavities  give 
the  forms  it  appears  in.  The  Roman  alum  is  of  a  red- 
difh  colour,  and  in  fmall  cryftalized  maffes  ;  but  its  chief 
difference  from  the  Englifh,  is  in  its  being  left  ftyptic,  and 
lefs  naufeous.  The  name  of  roch,  or  rock  alum,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Englifh  by  us,  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  and 
£ze  of  the  maffes ;  but  foreigners  apply  it  to  the  Roman, 
on  account  of  the  hard  ftone,  or  rock,  from  which  it  is 
extracted. 

Alum  hath  a  peculiarly  {harp,  rough,  aftringent  tafte  ; 
it  melts  over  a  gentle  fire,  fending  up  in  a  vapour  a  fixth 
part,  or  more  of  its  weight,  and  becomes  a  light,  white, 
fpongy  fubftance,  called  burnt  alum ;  it  is  the  only  fait, 
that  with  other  animal  ingredients,  or  vegetable  matters, 
will  make  the  black  phofphorus  ;  it  diffolves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water;  folutions  of  it  change 
the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  into  a  purple  or  red,  and  an 
infufion  of  galls,  turbid  and  whitifh.  Upon  adding  a  fixed 
alkaline  fait  to  a  diffolution  of  alum,  its  earth  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  its  acid  uniting  with  the  alkali,  forms  a  tart.  \i- 
triolatum. 

It  is  ufed  by  dyers  to  ftrike,  fix,  clear,  and  brighten 
their  colours ;  by  dipping  paper  in  it,  ink  is  prevented 
from  fpreading  on  it ;  vintners  fine  their  liquors  with  it  ; 
fiihers  ufe  it  to  dry  codfifh  with  ;  and  bakers  mix  it  with 
ilour  to  make  their  bread  white  :  againft  this  laft  ufe  of 
alum  great  objections  have  been  made,  but  without  any 
juft  pietence,  for  it  is  entirely  innocent.  Thofe  whore- 
piefent  it  as  very  injurious,  fhould  confider  that  in  every 
pint  of  pump-water  that  is  generally  drank  in  London, 
where  this  practice  mod  prevails,  as  much  alum  is  taken, 
or  as  much  of  a  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  lime- 
Itone,  or  other  matters,  any  of  which  are  far  more  excep¬ 
tionable  than  alum. 

Medicinally  it  is  ufed  as  a  powerful  aftringent ;  as  fuch 
it  is  pieicribed  to  preferve  the  gums,  alfo  to  reftrain  ute¬ 
rine  haemorrhages,  and,  check  the  fluor  albus;  but  though 
in  thefe  lort  of  fluxes  it  is  highly  commended,  it  is  rarely 
and  with  great  caution  to  be  admitted  in  dyfenteries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  beginning.  See  Styp.  Helv.  Puivis. 
Though  celebrated  as  an  aftringent  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  no 
lefs  extolled  in  the  colic  and  other  painful  diforders  of  the 
bowels,  attended  with  obftinate  conftipation.  See  Per¬ 
ch  al  s  Eflays  hied,  and  Exp.  vol.  ii.  The  dofes  in  thefe 


cafes  are  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  may  be  repeated 

rTr •  Ur*  eiSht}  or  twehre  hours ;  and  when  duly  per- 
' 1  et  proves  gently  laxative,  mitigates  the  pain, 
abates  flatulence,  mends  the  appetite,  and  ftrengthens 
the  organs  of  digeftion.  Alum  is  powerfully  tonic,  and 
it  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  pain 
in  the  inteftines,  by  blunting  the  morbid  fenfibility  of 
heir  neives.  As  the  mineral  acids  do,  it  coagulates  the 
blood  and  juices.  In  robuft  habits,  after  due  bleeding 
and  purging,  it  cures  agues  :  either  of  the  following  ufual 
.01  ms  may  be  given  in  a  morning  falling,  until  the  defir- 
ed  relief  is  obtained.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
employed  with  other  aftringents  in  diarrhoeas.  In  aftive 
laemonhages  it  is  not  uleful,  though  a  powerful  medi¬ 
cine  in  thofe  which  are  paffive.  It  fhould  be  given  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  gradually  increafed.  It  has  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  diabetes,  but  tried  without  fuccefs  ; 
jut  joined  with  nutmeg  it  has  been  more  fuccefsful  in 
intermittents,  given  in  a  large  dofe  an  hour  or  a  little 
onger  before  the  approach  of  the  paroxyfm.  —In  gargles, 
in  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  and  other  fwelling  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  diverted  of  acute  inflam¬ 
mation,  it  has  been  ufed,  and  advantagcoufly  ;  alfo  in 
every  rtate  of  the  cynanche  tonfillaris. — It  is  alfo  prefer¬ 
able  to  white  vitriol,  or  acetated  cerufs,  in  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  membranarum,  from  two  to  five  grains  diffolved  in  ait 
ounce  of  water.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

R  Nuch.  mofeh.  major.  &  pond,  fiquale  alum.  rup.  f. 
3ulv.  in  tres  partes  divid.  cujus  cap.  i.  omn.  mane  jejuno. 

Vel. 

R  Cort.  Peruv.  fubtil.  pulv.  3  i.  feri  alum.  §  vi.  m.  f. 
lauft.  mane  jejun.  fumend. 

The  Roman  alum  is  counterfeited  with  common  alum 
coloured  ;  but  break  it,  and  the  counterfeit  will  be  found 
pale  within,  while  the  true  is  of  a  deeper  red. 

Alum  confifts  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  metallic  earth,  and 
water  ;  of  which  laft  its  contents  are  nearly  one  half  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole.  Expofed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
great  part  of  the  water  flies  off  in  vapour:  urged  by  a 
ironger  heat,  the  acid  fpirit  arifes,  leaving  the  earth  be¬ 
hind-  The  earth  may  be  feparated  by  diflolving  alum  in 
water,  then  adding  a  folution  of  alkaline  fait  to  it  until  a 
milkinefs  appears,  when  on  Handing  a  little,  the  earth  is 
precipitated  ;  and  by  a  few  ablutions,  in  boiling  water,  is 
totally  freed  from  all  its  alkaline  parts.  From  this  earth 
alum  may  be  regenerated  by  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol. 

There  are  many  preparations  of  this  drug  in  ufe,  the 
chief  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

Alumen  Febrifugum,  Febrifuge  Alum. 

R  Alum.  A,  iij.  in  aq.  card,  ft  i.  fs.  folut.  cui  addepau- 
cul.  fang.  drac.  colatur  evapor.  ad  ficc. 

Dof.  9  i.  ante  paroxyfma. 

It  is  alfo  called  [accharum  aluminis,  or  fugar  of  alum 
and  azob. 

Aq±  AlUminosa. 

R  Alum.  rup.  3  i.  aq.  font.  I  vi.  m.  This  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe  if  fpungy  ulcers  are  wafhed  with  it. 

AquA  Aluminis  Composita,  P.  L.  1788.  Compound 
water  of  alum.  R .  aluminis,  zinci  vitriolati  aa  ^  fs. 
Aquae  ferventis  ft  ij.  pour  the  water  on  the  fait  in  a  glafs 
veflel,  and  ftrain  it.  This  was  formerly  called  aqua  aluml- 
nofa  Bateanea. 

In  fome  of  our  public  hofpitals,  two  ounces  of  each  of 
the  ingredients  are  added  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Alum.  Ustum,  Burnt  Alum. 

It  is  only  alum  dried  in  an  iron  ladle  or  an  earthen  vef- 
fel  over  a  gentle  fire,  by  which  it  becomes  white,  light, 
and  fpungy.  It  is  ufed  as  an  efcharotic  when  fungous 
flefh  rifes  in  ulcers;  but  it  makes  the  edges  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  callous.  Mixed  with  the  fugar  which 
is  ufed  to  fweeten  cordial  waters,  it  precipitates  the  milki¬ 
nefs  that  appears  when  newly  diftilled,  and  which  fome¬ 
times  continues  if  not  prevented. 

Coagulum  Aluminis,  Alum  Curd. 

R  Albuminis  ovi  N°  ij.  &  cum  paucul.  alum,  con- 
quaffat.  donee  coagulum.  form. 

Riverius  firft  gave  this  prefeription ;  it  is  a  ufeful  appli¬ 
cation  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eyes  attended  with 
much  weeping;  if  applied  at  bed-time:  bleeding  and 
purging  fhould  precede,  and  blifters  accompany  its  ufe. 

Aluminis  Purificatio.  P.L.  1788.  Purification  of 
Alum,  R.  Aluminis,  p.  ft  j.  Cret?e  p.  3  i.  aquse  dif- 
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tSllatsc  M  :  it  j.  boil  tbefe  a  little,  drain,  and  fet  it  by  to 
cryftallize. 

Alumen  Catenum,  or  Catinum*  A  name  of 

the  pot-alb.  See  Clavellati  Cineres.  -  Gla- 

ciale.  So  alum  that  appears  like  ice  was  called  by 
the  ancients. - Plumosum. - TJstum.  See  Alu¬ 

men. 

ALUMINOSaE,  Aq^  The  purging  mineral  waters 
are  called  aluminofte. 

ALUMINATIQ.  To  nourish  or  feed. 

ALUNSEL.  A  drop. 

—  GALLICA.  i  CoMFREY- 
ALUSAR.  Manna. 

ALTJTA.  Leather,  fuch  as  plafters  are  fyread  on. 
called  alfo  Aluta  fEgyptia. 

ALVEARIUM,  from  alvearc,  a  bee-hive.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  concha  or  hollow  of  the  external  ear ;  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  meatus  auditorius.  It  is  in  this  cavity 
where  the  ear-wax  is  principally  lodged. 

ALVEOLARIA  PROCESSUS.  See  Maxillaria 
Superiora  Ossa. 

ALVEOLI.  The  fockets  in  the  jaws  in  which  the 
teeth  are  fet;  they  are  lined  with  a  very  fenfible  mem¬ 
brane,  which  alfo  enclofes  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

-  There  are  ufually  iixteen  of  thefe  alveoli  or  fockets  in  each 
jaw. 

ALVEOLUS.  A  little  focket  or  trough. 

ALVEUS.  Medicinally  it  is  applied  to  many  tubes  or 
canals,  through  which  fome  fluid  flows,  particularly  to 
duOs  which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  receptacle  thereof 
to  the  fubclavian  vein. 

ALVIDUCA.  Applied  to  medicines,  it  means  thofe 
which  purge. 

ALVI  FLUXUS.  See  Diarrhoea. 

ALVUS.  The  belly.  Celfusufes  this  word  for  the 
belly,  relative  to  the  inteftinal  difeharge,  as  Hippocrates 
and  others  ufe  the  words  or  noth w,  ccelia. 

ALYCE,  from  to  be  anxious ,  i.  e.  that  anxiety 

which  is  attendant  on  fevers,  it  is  the  fame  as  Alysmos, 
which  fee. 

ALYPIA,  ALYPLAS,  ALYPUM,  from  a ,  neg.  and 
Jum?,  pain.  The  Herb  terrible.  It  is  alfo  called  white 
turbith.  Frutex  tcrribilis ,  empetrumy  thymeleea ,  &  globu- 
laria  fruticofa. 

It  is  of  no  account  in  medicine ;  it  is  a  fpriggy  plant, 
reddifh,  with  {lender  fprays,  fine  leaves,  and  thin  foft 
flowers;  the  root,  like  that  of  beet,  are  {lender  and  full  of  an 
acrid  juice,  the  feeds  have  a  purgative  quality;  it  is  found 
in,  maritime  places :  it  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies 
ef  fpurge. 

ALYSMOS,  from  to  bs  uneafy  or  anxious. 

Anxietas,  Anxiety.  Hippocrates  ufes  it  to  exprefs  that 
uneafinefs  that  is  attendant  on  acute  difeafes,  which 
makes  the  patients  tofs  about,  fo  that  they  cannot  reft 
long  in  the  fame  pofture.  Duretusdiftinguifhes  between 
the  ccm icr/M;  avqwsTPj  and  the  aXuapOi  vav'nJ'v;-  The  firft 
is  caufed  by  an  oppreflion  of  the  vital  powers,  the  latter 
by  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach ;  but  of  this  alyfmos  there  are 
reckoned  four  forts,  two  of  which  are  attended  with  fe¬ 
ver,  and  two  wi  thout.  It  is  alfo  called  Diaporema — Aporia. 

1.  Without  fever. 

Caufed  by  fomething  uneafy  In  the  ftomach,  hence  an 
irregular  contraction  of  the  heart,  a  difficult  pafiage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  confequently  this  anxie¬ 
ty.  Uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach  by  fympathy,  as  from  a 
stone  in  the  kidneys,  See.  produces  this  diiorder. 

2.  Without  fever. 

Caufed  by  vapours  or  fpafms  in  the  ftomach,  or  other 
vifeera  of  the  belly,  as  In  the  cholera  morbus,  hyfte- 
ria,  &c. 

3.  With  fever. 

From  a  difficulty  in  the  pafiage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  which  may  be  from  a  fpafmodic  ftrifture  in  the 
Smaller  vefiels,  in  which  cafe  the  blood  is  thrown,  by  gluts 
into  the  larger.  In  inflammatory  fevers,  this  fymptom  is 
attended  with  a  low  pulfe,  oppreflion  in  the  breaft,  and 
difficult  breathing. 

4.  With  fever. 

It  happens  when  a  ftrlflure  of  the  vena  porta  prevents 
a  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  belly,  in  this 
cafe  there  is  great  weight  and  oppreflion  of  the  hypochon¬ 
dria.  This  often  ends  in  a  polypus,  and  fo  by  confe- 


quence  death,  or  a  gangrene  in  the  liver,  whence  a  fatal 
putrid  diarrhoea. 

ALYSSOIDES,  from  ufos,  form ,  and  alyjfum^  as  be¬ 
ing  formed  like  alyflum. 

Miller  mentions  four  fpecies. 

The  flower  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  confifting  of  foul" 
leaves;  out  of  the  flower-cup  the  pointal  arifes,  which 
afterwards  is  an  elliptical  thick  fruit,  with  two  cells 
filled  with  round  and  flat  feeds,  with  borders  round 
them. 

It  is  of  no  remarkable  medical  efficacy. 

ALYSSON,  a  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  veronica. 
Alysson  Siliqua  Lata  Aspera.  A  fpecies  of  lu- 
naria.  See  alfo  Aspidion. 

ALYSSUM.  Madwort,  from  a,  neg.  and  \v<xaay  that 
madnefs  which  the  mad  dog  occafions  by  his  bite. 

The  flowers  confift  of  four  leaves  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a  erofs,  the  fruit  is  ffiort  and  fmooth,  containing  many 
round  feeds. 

Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  twenty  fpecies,  all  which  are 
efteemed  diaphoretic. 

The  alyjfum  of  Galen  is  thought  to  be  a  fpecies  of  mar- 
rubium. 

The  alyjfum  of  Pliny  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mollugo >. 
Alyssum  verticillatum.  See  Marrubium  ver- 

TIC1LLATUM. 

ALZEMAFOR.  Cinnabar. 

ALZILAT.  The  name  of  a  weight  of  three  grains. 

ALZOFAR.  Burnt  copper. 

AMA,  AME,  or  AMES.  A  fort  of  fmall  cake. 
Aretasus  ufes  this  word  to  compare  the  quantity  of  helle¬ 
bore  for  a  dofe. 

AMALGAMA.  In  chemiftry  it  is  a  fubftance  produ¬ 
ced  by  mixing  mercury  with  a  metal. 

All  metals  may  be  amalgated  with  mercury,  except  iron  % 
but  gold  amalgamates  the  molt  readily  of  any  of  them. 
Giver  next,  lead  and  tin  next,  copper  with  difficulty,  and 
iron  fcarce  at  all. 

To  amalgamate  gold  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  pafte  by  unit¬ 
ing  it  with  quickfilver,  with  this  pafte  Giver  and  other 
metals  are  gilt. 

AMALGAMA  of  GOLD. 

Diffolve  pure  gold  in  aqua  regia  until  the  liquor  is  fa- 
turated,  dilute  the  folution  with  twelve  times  its  quantity 
of  pure  vrater,  put  into  it  fome  polifhed  plates  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  powder  of  gold  will  fall  upon  them  ;  let  it 
{land  in  a  due  degree  of  heat  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer 
turbid  by  adding  copper!;  fhake  the  plates,  that  all  the  gold 
may  fall  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  liquor,  waffi  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  powder  with  water,  dry  it,  and  in  a  glafs  mortar 
reduce  it  to  an  amalgama  with  quickfilver.  After  tire 
amalgama  is  once  formed,  this,  and  all  the  reft,  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  and  more  quickfilver,  at  the  pleafure  of  tire 
operator. 

By  amalgamation  we  fee  that  quickfilver  is  the  true 
folvent  fluid  of  metals.  All  the  metals  may  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether  by  being  firft  made  into  an  amalgama. 

There  are  various  methods  of  making  amalgamat ,  which 
may  be  feen  in  any  of  the  fyftematical  chemical  writings. 

All  amalgamas  are  white,  from  whatever  metal  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  chemical  character  of  amalgama  is  A.  A.  A. 

Amalgama  of  silver. 

Precipitate  pure  filver  from  aqua  fortis,  and  proceed  as 
with  copper. 

Amalgama  of  lead. 

Melt  pure  lead  in  an  iron  ladle,  then  put  to  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  quickfilver  made  hot,  ftir  them  with  an 
iron  rod,  to  mix  them,  let  them  cool,  and  then  you  take 
out  a  filver-coloured  mafs  which  is  hard,  but  by  rubbing 
becomes  fofter ;  put  this  mafs  into  a  glafs  mortar,  and  rub 
it,  and  add  what  quantity  of  quickfilver  you  pleafe,  and 
it  will  be  united  to  it  rnoft  intimately. 

Amalgama  of  tin. 

Proceed  as  with  lead. 

Amalgama  of  copper. 

Saturate  the  belt  aqua  fortis  with  pure  copper,  then 
dilute  the  folution  with  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  pure 
water;  into  the  liquor,  when  it  is  hot,  put  plates  of  po¬ 
ll  flied  iron,  and  the  copper  will  precipitate  as  the  iron  dif- 
folves  ;  proceed  till  no  more  copper  falls,  pour  off  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  wafh  the  precipitated  powder  with  hot  water 
until  it  is  infipid,  dry  the  powder  perfectly,  put  it  in  a  glafs 

mortar 
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mortar,  and  by  rubbing,  incorporate  an  equal  quantity  of 
hot  quickfilver. 

AMALGAMATIO.  Amalgamation,  or  to  amal¬ 
gamate.  Rulandus  defines  it,  a  calcination  of  metals  by 
mercury. 

AMALT.  The  abbreviation  for  amalthaum . 

AMAMELIS.  The  amamelis  of  Hippocrates  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  epimelis  of  Diofco- 
rides,  which  is  the  fmall  baftard  medlar. 

There  is  another  medlar  in  Italy,  called  the  epimelis , 
alfo  fetanium. 

AMANITA,  Fungi  et  Tubera.  The  fungus  produc¬ 
tions  called  mushrooms,  truffles,  &c. 

Among  the  ancients  thefe  are  not  taken  any  notice  of, 
except  by  Oribafius,  Paulus  yEgineta,  and  N.  Myrepfus. 

Tournefort  enumerates  eighty-three  lpecies. 

Nero  called  mufhrooms  (ipu^a.  3ea>v,  the  victuals  of  the 
gads ,  becaufe  the  emperor  Claudius  died  by  eating  them, 
and  was  afterwards  deified. 

The  different  fpecies  are  alfo  called  boletus  cervi ,  tu¬ 
ber  ca,  cervina ;  champignons  by  the  French,  morille , 
mujhroom ,  &c. 

Amanitte  now  are  underftood  of  the  fungus  terra,  the 
only  forts  of  which  in  ufe,  are  the  mushroom  and  the 

MORILLE. 

The  true  mufhroom,  called  by  the  French,  champig¬ 
non,  is  known  by  its  external  whitenefs,  and  by  being  of 
a  pale  red  within  when  young,  and  of  a  deeper  red  when 
older ;  it  is,  at  its  firft  appearance,  of  a  round  figure,  and 
not  much  larger  than  a  fmall  nut ;  after  they  have  a  little 
unfolded  their  membranes,  they  appear  red,  full,  and 
clofe ;  on  the  top  is  a  difagreeable  foftnefs,  equal  and 
white,  the  matter  within  is  very  white,  with  fhort  and 
thick  flalks.  They  grow  in  meadows  and  commons  that 
have  a  good  foil :  they  fhould  be  gathered  for  eating  as 
foon  after  ipringing  up  as  poffible,  for  they  contain  an 
oily  and  a  faline  part,  and  if  they  flay  long  before  they 
are  gathered,  their  falts  become  more  aCtive  and  hurtful-, 
hence  thofe  which  grow  on  hot  beds,  having  more  oil,  are 
the  beft. 

To  various  caufes  are  attributed  the  difagreeable  effeCts, 
which  fome  perfons  experience  after  eating  them,  among 
which  the  following  is  noted  by  many  as  probable  :  in 
the  flalks,  the  globular  parts,  and  between  the  little 
membranes,  may  be  obferved,  with  a  good  glafs,  many 
fmall  worms  fhaped  like  adders,  and  with  fcarlet  heads  ; 
fome  mufhrooms  contain  more,  others  fewer  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcule,  to  avoid  which,  examine  the  mufhrooms  well, 
and  wafh  thofe  that  are  to  be  eaten  in  fait  and  water, 
Throwing  away  thofe  that  have  many  of  thefe  worms.  See 
Mytilus. 

When  offended  by  eating  them,  fome  of  the  following 
fymptoms  are  produced  ;  a  qualmifhnefs  firft  affects  the 
patient,  which  increafes  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  fick- 
nefs,  fwelling  of  the  ftomach  or  of  the  belly,  reftleffnefs, 
giddinefs,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  heartburn,  colic,  hic¬ 
cough,  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  a  tenefmus,  flufiring 
heat  in  the  fkin,  writh  more  or  lefs  of  r-ednefs  there,  and 
fwelling  in  the  face,  and  fometimes  a  fenfation  all  over 
the  body,  which  refembles  what  is  felt  from  a  general 
fwelling ;  the  patient  flares  in  an  unufual  manner,  all  ob¬ 
jects  appear  different  from  what  they  did  before ;  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  comes  on,  and  the  mind  is  ftrangely 
confufed:  delirium,  trembling,  watching,  fainting,  cold- 
fweats,  apoplexies,  and  convulfions  have  been  confequen- 
ces  following  the  eating  of  this  fort  of  fungus. 

For  the  relief  of  perfons  under  thefe  circumftances, 
fpeedily  as  poffible  give  from  gr.  x.  to  3i.  of  white  vitriol, 
difl'olved  in  a  draught  of  warm  water ;  and  if  the  ficknefs 
is  ftill  urgent,  repeat  the  fame  quantity  two  or  three  times, 
that  the  ftomach  may  be  well  emptied  ;  after  which  give 
a  draught  now  and  then,  made  of  fharp  vinegar,  a  large 
fpoonful  in  a  glafs  of  water,  which  fweeten  to  the  palate. 
The  poifon  is  not  of  the  acid  kind,  fo  fat  broths  and  oily 
medicines  are  ufelefs.  After  evacuations  upwards,  pro- 
cui'e  a  paffage  downwards;  if  the  patient  cannot  fwallow 
purgatives,  let  cathartic  glyfters  be  given.  After  due 
evacuations  upward  and  downward,  befides  the  vinegar  as 
above,  cyder,  and  perry,  that  is  brilk  and  fparkling,  may  be 
now  and  then  given.  Dr.  Mead  extols  the  faline  mix¬ 
ture.  If  any  paralytic  fymptoms  appear,  apply  finapifms 
or  blifters.  Perhaps  electricity  may  be  happily  ufed  in 
fuch  like  inftanees. 


The  morille  is  a  kind  of  fpring  mufhroom,  as  large  as 
a  nut,  oblong,  fhrivelled,  tender,  porous,  and  cavernous 
like  the  honeycomb,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  or  in¬ 
clining  to  red,  and  fometimes  blackiih  ;  they  are  not  fo 
frequently  hurtful  as  the  common  mufhrooms.  They  are 
met  with  on  moilt  gralfy  foils,  in  woods,  and  on  the  roots 
of  trees. 

AMARA.  Bitters. 

Bitternefs  is  occafioned  by  an  acid,  joined  with  an  earthy 
alkaline,  and  fulphureous  lubftance. 

Bitters  lofe  their  bitternefs  by  the  addition  of  alkaline 
falts. 

Bitters  yield  their  virtues  both  to  watery  and  fpiritiious 
menftrua ;  they  yield  very  little  of  their  tafte  by  diftilla- 
tion,  either  to  water  or  to  fpirit,  nay,  the  bitternefs  is  fo 
tenacioully  detained  as  to  be  improved  in  many  ex¬ 
tracts. 

They  participate  of  the  virtues  of  aftringents  and  aro¬ 
matics.  Their  general  effeCts  are,  to  conltringe  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  to  warrn  the  habit, 
and  to  promote  the  natural  evacuations,  particularly  of 
fweat  and  urine.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  and  the  like  diforders,  proceeding 
from  the  laxity  of  the  fibres,  or  a  coldnefs  of  the  habit, 
medicines  of  this  tribe  do  fingular  fervice.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  fibres  are  too  tenfe,  or  when  the  heat  of 
the  conftitution  exceeds  what  health  requires,  bitters  very 
fenfibly  increafe  thefe  diforders,  and  if  their  ufe  is  perfift- 
ed  in,  the  confequences  may  be  fatal. 

Strong  bitters  are  the  molt  diaphoretic,  and  agreeable 
ones  the  moft  ftomachic ;  as  ftomachics,  bitter  infufions 
fhould  not  be  ftrong,  but  light  and  agreeable. 

Bitters  are  fuppofed  to  be  powerful  anthelmintics,  but 
worms  live  longer  in  an  infufion  of  aloes  than  in  rofe 
water ;  hence  they  do  not  feem  likely  to  deftroy  them  in 
our  bodies. 

As  bitters  neutralize  acids,  fee  Percival’s  Effays,  Med. 
and  Exp.  their  ufe,  when  acidities  prevail  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  is  obvious.  In  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  confidered 
as  indicated  on  a  double  account,  viz.  to  correCt  the  dif- 
eafe  whenprefent,  and  by  their  bracing  and  corroborating 
effects,  to  remove  the  caufe  of  it.  When  given  with 
fuch  intentions,  they  fhould  be  infufed  in  brandy,  or  in 
forpe  of  the  ftrongeft  wines. 

It  is  generally  faid,  tb  .t  bitters  are  idminiftered  as  a 
fubftitute  to  the  bile,  but  though  with  this  direCt  view 
they  are  improperly  employed,  as  being  antifeptic,  re¬ 
tarders,  and  moderators  of  fermentation,  and  confequent- 
ly  oppofite  in  their  effeCts  to  the  bile ;  yet  in  diforders 
where  the  bile  is  defective,  they  are  adminiftered  with 
confiderable  advantage,  as  they  check  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  fournefs  in  the  firft  paffages,  which  is  fo  con- 
ftantly  an  attendant  on  a  defective  bile,  and  alfo  to  allay 
the  troublefome  ferment  there,  which  is  fo  injurious  by 
producing  flatulencies. 

AMARA  DULCIS,  Dulcamara.  Woody  night¬ 
shade.  Bitter  sweet.  See  Solanum  Lignosum. 

Amara,  TinCt.  The  bitter  tinCture.  See  Genti- 
ana. 

AMARACUS  SAMPSUCHUS.  See  Majorana 
majori  folio. 

AMARUM  SIMPLEX,  Infuf.  See  Gentiana. 

AMARANTHUS,  alfo  called  fos  amoris ,  chryfanthe- 
mos,  helichryfus ,  amaranthus  maximus,  blitum  maxim. 
FLOWER-GENTLE,  and  FLORAMOUR. 

It  runs  up  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  with  chan¬ 
nelled  ftalks,  which  fend  out  feveral  branches,  bearing 
large  broad  leaves,  ending  in  a  long  point,  of  a  light 
green,  and  often  a  little  reddifh.  On  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
grow  long  fpikes  of  deep  red  ftamineous  flowers,  hanging 
downwards,  which  if  gathered  in  time  keep  their  colour 
very  well.  The  feeds  are  fmall  and  flattifh,  of  a  reddifh 
white  colour,  and  fhining.  This  plant  is  of  very  little  ufe 
in  medicine,  but  in  the  garden  it  deferves  fome  notice. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft  ;  in  winter  the  ftalks  rot  a- 
way  to  the  ground:  that  called  Lutaius,  is  a  fpecies  of 
goldilocks.  See  Elichrysum.  -  Lutaus  Latifo- 
lius.  German  goldilocks. 

AMARANTOIDES,  from  apapavBop,  amaranthus ,  and 
aJ'oi ,  form.  Globe  amaranthus,  or  everlasting 
flower,  called  Gnaphalio. 

There  are  four  or  five  different  fpecies,  but  of  no  ufe 
in  medicine*  Miller’s  DiCt. 
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AMARELLA,  fo  Gefner  names  the  polygala,  which 
fee. 

AMARUS.  Dulcis  orientals.  See  Costus. 

- Sal.  See  Catharticus  sal. 

AMATORIA  FEBRIS.  See  Chlorosis.  In  Vo. 
gel’s  Nofolog”,  amatoria  is  defined  to  be  a  fever  of  a  few 


hours  continuance,  beginning  with  a  great  degree  of  cokl- 
nefs,  and  arifing  from  expectation  of  marriage. 

- Venificia,  i.  e.  Philtra,  SeePHiLTRON. 

AMATORIUS.  Thus  the  mufculus  obliquus  fuperior, 
or  trochlcaris ,  and  the  obliquus  inferior  oculi,  are  named 
by  fome  ;  from  amo,  I  love  :  ogling  is  performed  by  this 
mufcle. 

AMATZQUITL,  vel  unedo  papyracea ,  Nieremberg. 

The  wood  is  of  a  light  texture,  the  leaves  referable 
thofe  of  the  lemon-tree,  but  are  hairy,  and  more  pointed; 
the  fruit  are  large  as  Pontic  nuts,  divided  into  white  grants 
of  the  fame  fhape  and  nature  with  thofe  of  a  fig.  It  is 
met  with  in  warm  countries  only.  A  decodlion  of  the 
bark  of  its  root  is  commended  in  fevers. 

AMAUROSIS,  from  a^ai/poa,  obfcure.  It  is  a  decay 
or  lofs  of  fight,  when  no  fault  is  obl'erved  in  the  eye,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  pupil  is  fome  what,  enlarged  and  motionlefs. 
The  Latins  call  this  diforder  a  gutta  Jerena :  fome  amblyo- 
pceia — Cataraffa  nigra  ojfufcatio,  cacitas  minor ,  mydriajis 

Mr.  de  St.  Yves  diftinguifhes  this  difeafe  into  the  per¬ 
fect  and  imperfedft  kinds.  The  perfect  is  when  there  is 
a  total  blindnefs  ;  the  imperfedl  is  when  there  is  at  leaft  a 
povyer  of  diftinguifhing  light  from  darknefs.  There  is  a 
periodical  fort,  which  comes  on  inftantaneoufly,  contin¬ 
ues  for  fome  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  and  then  difap- 
pears ;  but  it  often  returns,  as  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  people,  & c.  In  another  fpecies,  the  pupil  is  al¬ 
ways  contracted,  whether  the  unaffected  eye  is  open  or 
fhut.  In  infants  attended  with  this  complaint,  the  pupil 
is  oft  of  its  natural  fize,  but  no  movement  is  obferved  there, 
however  expofed  to  the  light.  The  nytlalops  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  a  fpecies  of  this  complaint. 

The  different  caufes  are  a  palfy  in  the  optic  nerve,  or 
the  retina,  proceeding  from  a  flight  apoplexy,  See.  a  tu¬ 
mor,  or  a  plethora  in  the  adjacent  parts  ;  a  tyanflation  of 
morbid  matter  from  fome  other  part  of  the  optic  nerve, 
to  the  retina ;  a  venereal,  or  a  rheumatic  humour,  may, 
by  falling  on  the  eye,  be  the  caufe.  Supprefled  periodi¬ 
cal  evacuations,  vapours,  hyfteric,  and  other  nervous  fymp- 
toms,  external  injuries,  a  preternatural  contraction,  as 
well  as  too  great  a  dilatation  of  the  iris,  or  whatever  in¬ 
tercepts  the  nervous  influence  in  the  eye,  may  produce 
this  difeafe.  In  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  runs  that 
branch  of  the  carotid  artery  which  enters  into  the  eye  ; 
this  artery  being  diftended  may  prefs  the  nerve,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  paralytic  ;  this  feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  perio¬ 
dical  fpecies.  Depletion  enters  too  into  the  lift  of  caufes, 
whether  it  is  natural  or  artificial ;  but  of  all  the  kinds, 
that  from  the  genitals  knits  the  eyes  the  moft. 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Syn.  Nofol.  Method,  ranks  this  genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfaeftefire  :  and 
enumerates  the  fpecies  from  the  following  caufes,  viz. 
compreffion,  debility  and  its  caufes,  fpafmj  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  or  the  fwallowing  of  poifons. 

On  diffedlion  after  the  death  of  patients  who  had  been 
afflidted  with  this  kind  of  blindnefs,  in  fome  the  optic 
nerve  was  found  too  much  extenuated,  flaccid,  and  by 
far  toofmall;  in  others  it  v/as  compreffed  by  extravafated 
blood,  or  by  a  tumor,  or  by  a  turgefcency  of  the  artery 
which  paffes  through  it. 

The  phlegmatic,  cachectic,  aged,  thofe  with  weak  nerves, 
or  that  have  been  fubjedted  to  feverities  or  exceffes,  and 
perfons  labouring  under  irregular  or  fuppreffed  periodical 
difeharges,  are  the  principal  fubjebls  of  this  diforder. 

The  figns  that  indicate  the  prefence  of  this  diforder  are 
generally  the  blacknefs  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  its  fize  be¬ 
ing  larger  or  lefs  than  ufual,  and  its  not  contracting  nor 
dilating  when  expofed  to  a  great  degree  of  light.  Its  ap¬ 
proach  is  generally  attended  with  pain  in  the  head,  and 
as  the  pain  decreafes  this  diforder  increafes,  though  fome¬ 
times  an  abfolute  blindnefs  comes  on  without  any  previous 
complaint.  When  it  comes  on  without  pain,  and  one 
eye  only  is  affedted,  no  defe£t  is  perceived  until  the  found 
eye  is  clofed,  then  the  pupil  of  the  difeafed  eye  dilates, 
though  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light;  and  when  the  other 
eye  is  opened,  it  contrails  to  its  natural  fize  again.  In  in¬ 
fants,  tire  pupil  is  fometimes  of  a  natural  fize,  though  it 


hath  no  movement,  and  thus  they  continue  during  many 
months,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  more,  before  they  can  fee. 
When  pregnancy,  fuppreffed  periodical  difeharges,  ner¬ 
vous  diforders,  or  vapours  are  the  caufe,  a  head-ach, 
vertigo,  drowfinefs,  noife  in  the  ears,  &c.  often  ufiier 
in  this  diforder;  but  as  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  periodical, 
fo  it  frequently  returns,  but  foon  fpontaneoufly  paffes 
away. 

The  prognoftics  are  generally  unfavourable :  if  this 
blindneis  fucceeds  a  fever,  comes  on  in  the  aged  or  very 
infirm,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expedfled;  if  one  eye  fails,  the 
other  ufually  foon  follows ;  but  if  the  cafe  is  flight,  the 
habit  of  body  robuft,  if  it  happens  after  the  meafles  or 
the  fmall-pox,  or  in  pubertine  virgins,  it  is  fometimes 
cured. 

Obferve  to  diftinguifh  this  diforder  from  the  glaucoma 
or  the  cataradf,  and  a  vertigo. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  an  attention  to  the  caufe  will  be 
the  firft  ftep  to  the  direction  of  proper  remedies. 

According  to  the  plethora  attending,  let  the  evacuations 
be  directed ;  if  it  is  fanguine,  make  a  free  ufe  of  the 
lancet;  if  ferous,  purges,  diuretics,  and  blifters  will  be 
proper ;  and  an  emetic  may  be  adminiftered,  if  indicated 
by  any  diforder  in  the  ftomach. 

In  phlegmatic  habits,  and  when  a  rheumatifm  is  the 
caufe,  alio  when  a  palfy  in  the  retina  is  fufpecied,  vale¬ 
rian  may  be  mixed  with  the  bark,  and  taken  in  as  large 
dofe  as  will  agree  with  the  ftomach,  every  night  and 
morning,  walhing  them  down  with  a  draught  of  the  in- 
fufion  of  fage,  rofemary,  or  other  aromatic  herbs,  and 
iorty  drops  of  the  tindture  of  foot  mixed  in  it. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  keep  the  bowels  lax,  and  to 
this  end  fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  mixed  with  aloetic  pur¬ 
gatives,  are  to  be  preferred. 

If  blifters  are  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  place 
them  high  thereon ;  but  if  a  palfy  in  the  retina  be  the 
iufpefted  caufe,  the  propereft  place  for  a  blilter  will  be 
over  the  fupra  orbital  hole,  through  which  the  nerves  pafs 
and  fpread  on  the  forehead. 

The  forehead  may  be  rubbed  twice  in  the  day  with  the 
inimentum  ammonias  of  the  London  Difpenfatory,  and  a 
flannel  rag  moiftened  in  the  fame  may  remain  there  in 
the  interval ;  but  a  blifter  is  preferable. 

Blifters  and  iffues  fhould  be  kept  open  as  long  as  pof- 
flble.  Setons  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck  are  ufeful. 

If  periodical  evacuations  are  fuppreffed,  endeavour  to 
promote  their  return ;  and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  fubftitute 
ome  proper  artificial  difeharge. 

In  cafe  of  any  acrid  humour  being  tranflated  from  the 
surface  oi  the  body,  endeavour  to  repel  it  by  gentle  aperi¬ 
tives,  and  proper  fudorifics. 

Externally :  let  the  fleams  of  hot  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
of  coffee,  be  paffed  two  or  three  times  a  day  through  a 
funnel  to  the  eye ;  this,  with  a  cooling  light  diet,  and 
repeated  purging,  hath  been  followed  by  a  complete  cure. 

Sternutatories  are  fometimes  of  Angular  fervice  ;  two 
or  three  grains  of  the  refin  of  guaiacum  fluffed  up  the 
nofe,  difeharges  a  large  quantity  of  ferum ;  and  to  the 
fame  purpofe  any  of  the  volatile  alcaline  fpirits  may  be 
ufed,  being  firft  diluted  properly. 

Heifter  afferts  the  fuccefs  of  aromatics,  carminatives, 
and  attenuants,  particularly  of  mercurials  in  fmall  dofes. 
Pitcairn  declares  the  fame.  Coward  fays,  that  volatiles, 
chalybeats,  mercurials,  cephalics,  and  nervous  medicines 
are  the  proper  ones.  Riverius  informs  us,  that  cupping, 
with  fcavification  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  hath  been 
fpeedily  followed  with  fuccefs. 

If  kll  the  above  fail,  a  falivation  has  fucceeded,  and 
fo  may  be  tried ;  but  fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  or  rather 
the  following  folution,  may  be  given  and  continued  two, 
three,  or  more  months.  It  anfwers  the  ends  of  a  faliva¬ 
tion,  and  is  both  more  agreeable  and  fafe. 

R  Hydrargyri  muriati  gr.  vii.  fp.  vini  Gallic,  ft  i.  m. 
cap.  cochl.  magn.  mane  nodleque  in  deeoth  rad.  farfa- 
paril.  ft  ft. 

See  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Hoffman’s  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  St. 
Yves  on  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  Mead’s  Cautions  and 
Precepts.  London  Med.  Journal,  ii.  10.  Wallis’s,  Sau- 
vages’s  Nofology  of  the  Eyes,  p.  151,  &c.  271. 

AMAUROSIS,  a  Synchy^i.  >  See  Caligo  pupil- 
- a  Myosi.  t  hJE. 


AMAZONUM  PASTILLUS.  The  Amazons  troch. 
Thefe  troches  were  formerly  prepared  of  the  feeds  of 
6  fmallage 
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fmallage  and  anife,  the  tops  of  wormwood,  of  myrrh, 
pepper,  &c. 

AMBA,  a  name  of  the  mango  tree.  See  Manga. 

AMBAIBA.  It  is  a  tall  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  with 
but  few  branches  at  the  top,  the  trunk  is  hollow  its  whole 
length,  except  that  its  cavity  is  divided  by  a  tranfverfe 
membrane  at  every  two  or  three  inches  diftance,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  hole.  The  root  is  very  hard, 
even  fo  as  by  a  gentle  friftion  to  afford  fire  enough  to 
bum  cotton,  and  l’uch  like  matter.  The  buds  afford  a 
juice  that  is  cooling,  if  mixed  with  gruel.  This  the  In¬ 
dians  call  tipioca.  See  Raii  Hifl.  Plant. 

AMBAITINGA.  It  is  a  tree  whofe  leaves  are  fo 
rough  that  they  may  be  ufed  to  polifh  hard  wood.  See 
Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

AMBALAM,  an  Indian  tree,  alfo  called  manga .  It 
fo  refembles  the  cat-abolam,  that  few  care  to  defcribe 
their  difference.  The  root,  ufed  as  a  peffary,  promotes 
the  menfes;  the  bark  and  the  juices  are  effeftual  againft 
dyfenteries  ;  and  a  decoftion  of  the  wood  is  commended 
againft  a  gonorrhoea.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

AMBAPAIA,  an  Indian  tree,  which  is  alfo  called 
mamoera. 

AMBARE,  the  name  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
Indies.  See  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

AMBARUM.  Ambergise,  fee  Ambra  cineracea. 

AMBARVALIS,  FLOS,  from  the  Latin  word  ambire. 
A  name  of  the  polygala ,  or  milk-wort. 

AMBE,  a/xCo,  a  lip,  edge,  or  border,  called  alfo  ambi. 

An  inftrument  ufed  in  diflocations  of  the  humerus. 
Hippocrates  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his  treatife  de  Arti- 
cul.  left.  vi.  and  it  is  called  Hippocrates’s  ambe.  Ga¬ 
len  explains  the  word  ambe ,  by  otppvcoPn(  znavaxamp,  an 
eminence  like  a  border ;  and  fays,  that  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  takes  that  name,  becaufe  its  extremity  runs  out 
with  an  edge  like  the  lip  or  brim  of  a  pot  towards  the  in¬ 
terior  cavity,  which,  as  well  as  the  edge  or  border  of  any 
thing  on  the  top  or  extremity,  are  fignified  by  the  word 
ambe. 

When  the  head  of  the  humerus  refts  in  the  axilla,  this 
inftrument  is  fometimes  of  fervice,  but  in  no  other  cafe  ; 
and  even  here  it  is  rarely  ufed,  for  when  gentle  methods 
fail,  violence  feldom  fucceeds. 

Heifter  gives  an  account  of  the  ambe  in  his  Surgery  ; 
and  fo  does  Petit  in  his  Diforders  of  the  Bones. 

Ambe  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  tree  called  manga. 

AMBELA,  a  Turkifh,  Arabian,  and  Perfian  name  of 
a  tree,  called  charamais ;  in  Englifh,  purging  cornered 
hafel  nut.  There  are  two  fpecies.  See  Parkinfon’s  Pler- 
bal. 

AMBERBOI.  The  Turkifh  name  for  the  cyanus  ori- 
cutalis  odoratus ,  or  fweet  fultan. 

Mr.  Vaillant,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  for  1718,  enumerates  eleven  fpecies.  See  James’s 
Med.  Dift.  article  Amberboi. 

AMBI.  See  Ambe. 

AMBIA  MONARD.  A  yellow  liquid  bitumen,  fmell- 
ing  like  tacamahaca.  It  flows  from  a  fountain  near  the 
Indian  fea;  its  medicinal  properties  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  tacamahaca,  or  of  caranna. 

AMBIDEXTER.  Amphidexios.  A  man  equally 
aftive  with  both  hands,  ready  at  all  points. 

AMBLOSIS,  from  a.fj.G'hou,  to  caufe  abortion ,  a  mifcar- 
risge.  See  Abortus. 

AMBLOTICA.  Medicines  which  oscafion  abortion. 
Blancard. 

AMBLYOGMOS,  Amblyosmos,  from  a[A\v<,  dull. 
Dimness  of  sight. 

Hippocrates  often  ufes  this  word.  He  fays  this  dimnefs 
of  fight,  and  corrufcations  of  light  feeming  to  dart  before 
the  eyes,  are  among  the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  hae¬ 
morrhage  in  continual  fevers  and  genuine  tertians.  Some¬ 
times  he  ufes  the  word  ambly/Ymos  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing.  Galen  explains  this  word  by  abortus,  but  he  mif- 
takes  it. 

AMBLLOPIA,  from  dull,  and  e-J  the  eye. 

Vifus  d chili s  Aetii:  Fifus  Hebetudo.—  Boerhaave.  It 
is  an  obfcurity  of  fight,  without  apparent  defeft  in  the 
organ.  See  Amaurosis  and  Dysopia. 

Hippocrates  means  by  this  word,  in  his  Aph.  xxxi.  feft. 
3.  the  dimnefs  of  fight  to  which  old  people  are  fubjeft. 

Paulus  and  Aftuarius  ufe  it  to  exprefs  a  gutta  ferena. 

Aftuarius  fays,  that  there  is  a  manifeft,  but  not  a  vifir 


ble  caufe  of  this  dulnefs  of  fight,  for  neither  the  coats, 
nor  the  humours  of  the  eye,  are  difordered ;  and  that  a 
defeft  of  the  nervous  influence  is  the  probable  caufe.  See 
his  work,  De  Meth.  Med.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

The  amblyopia  is  faid  by  fome  others  to  be  fourfold  : 
fee,  lit,  Myopia,  or  Jbort-fightedjiefs :  2dly,  Prcjbytce , 
ox  feeing  only  at  a  great  d'Jlance :  jdiy,  Nyfialopia,  ox  fee* 
ing  only  in  the  night ;  4-thly,  Amaurojis,  dulnefs  of  fight. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  word  in  his  Nofology  as  fynony- 
mous  with  the  word  Dysopia,  which  fee ;  which  is  his 
generic  term  for  thofe  diforders  in  and  of  the  eye,  called 
myopia,  &c.  The  amblyopia  of  fome  writers,-  is  the 
amaurofis  of  Dr.  Cullen.  See  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  Nofo¬ 
logy  of  the  Eyes,  p.  15 1,  &c.  for  that  called  Dissito- 
rum,  i.  e.  Dysopia  Dissitorum. — — Luscorum,  i.  e. 
Dysopia  Lateralis. - Crepuscularis,  i.  e.  Dy¬ 
sopia  Tenebrarum. - Meridiana,  i.  e.  Dysopia 

Luminis. - Proximorum,  i.  e.  Dysopia  Proximo- 

rum.  See  Dyssopia. -  Hydrophthalmica,  i.  e. 

Calico  Humorum.  See  Caligo. 

AMBLYOSMOS.  See  Amblyogmos. 

AMBO.  See  Manga. 

AMBON.  The  edge  of  the  fockets  in  which  the 
leads  of  the  large  bones  are  lodged. 

AMBRA.  Amber.  Alfo  Ambar.  See  Succinum. 
Amber  is  the  name  which  the  Italians  and  French  have 
given  to  amber ;  what  the  Arabians  call  amber  is  quite 
different  from  the  fuccinum,  for  they  call  amber,  karabe , 
an  attract  or  of Jlrauis.  The  Greeks  call  amber ,  harpax  ; 
and  the  Syrians  call  it  harpaga ,  fiatcher,  becaufe  it 
fnatches  ftraws,  &c. 

The  Arabians  fay  that  the  black  poplar  affords  amber : 
they  call  the  poplar,  haur,  and  the  tear  of  the  poplar  hau- 
rus,  which  was  changed  to  hambrus,  to  fignify  amber,  or, 
according  to  fome,  into  avrum  and  abrum,  and  thence  into 
ambram,  to  fignify  the  tear  of  the  poplar ;  and  probably 
from  the  likenefs  of  the  poplar  gum  and  amber  the  fame 
name  obtained  for  both. 

Leo  Africanus  fays,  that  the  whale  is  called  hambara  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  perhaps  gave 
rife  to  the  notion  that  amber  was  the  dung  or  the  fpawn 
of  the  whale. 

By  ambra  the  Arabians  mean  what  we  call  ambragrifea  ; 
and  by  amber  they  mean  what  the  Greeks  call  naphtha. 

AMBRA-CINERACEA,  I  alfo  named  fuccinum-grife - 

- - GRISEA,  l  um,  fuccinum-cinereum ,  am - 

barum,  ambra-arabibus,  and  in  Englifli  ameergrise. 

Much  of  it  is  met  with  in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  pieces  of  a 
confiderable  weight  have  been  found  in  the  northern  feas. 
Sometimes  it  is  feen  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  feas,  at 
others  adhering  to  rocks,  and  not  unfrequently  found  in 
the  ftomachs  of  fifties,  and  now  and  then  it  is  thrown  on 
the  fhore  ;  but  it  is  found  moft  plentifully  about  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  and  the  Molucca  iflands.  According  to  an 
account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  No.  385,  and 
387.  this  drug  is  only  the  produce  of  the  male  fperma- 
ceti  whale ;  it  is  there  faid  to  confift  of  balls  from  three 
to  twelve  inches  diameter,  lying  loofe  in  a  large  oval 
bag  three  or  four  feet  deep  or  wide,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
an  ox’s  bladder,  with  a  pipe  running  into  and  through  the 
penis,  four  or  five  feet  below  the  navel,  and  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  anus.  This  bag  is  almoft  full  of  a  deep 
orange-coloured  liquor,  not  quite  fo  thick  as  oil,  of  the 
fame  feent  as  the  ambergrife  which  fwims  in  it.  Thefe 
balls  of  ambergrife  feem  to  be  in  lamina  like  onions,  and 
in  the  fluid" pieces  of  the  laminae  are  found.  There  are  two, 
three,  or  four  balls  in  a  bag.  Where  one  whale  hath  thefe 
balls,  three  or  four  hath  only  the  liquor  in  the  bag.  Some 
fifhermen  obferve  that  thefe  balls  are  only  in  the  old  and 
well-grown  whales.  The  rarity  of  catching  a  female  whale 
renders  it  difficult  to  fay  that  they  do  not  produce  any  am¬ 
bergrife.  It  may  be  obferved  that,  as  there  is  only  one 
bag,  it  is  probably  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  balls,  pre¬ 
ternatural  concretions  formed  there,  as  the  bezoars  are  in 
their  refpeftive  fituations.  Neumann  thinks  it  is  a  bitu¬ 
men,  fee  his  Chem.  W orks ;  and  of  the  fame  opinion  are 
many  others  ;  but  a  paper  hath  very  lately  been  prefented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Swediar,  which  afferts  its 
animal  produftion,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  indurated  faeces 
of  the  fpermaceti  whales.  It  is  remarkable  that  Meffue 
faith,  it  is  the  fpawn  of  the  whale-fifh. 

Pure  ambergrife  is  fo  light  that  it  fwims  in  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine ;  it  grows  foft  in  a  very  gentle  heat;  it  is  opake, 

rugged, 
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tugged,  of  a  greyilh  afh-colour,  mingled  with  yellow  and 
blackifh  veins,  and  fpeckled  with  greenifh  fpots  ;  it  breaks 
like  wax;  it  hath  no  particular  talte,  though  foftifh,  oily, 
and  fomewhat  aromatic  ;  it  affords  but  little  to  the  fmell, 
Except  it  is  heated,  aild  then  it  is  very  fragrant ;  fet  on 
fire,  its  odour  is  like  that  of  burning  amber :  withafmall 
degree  of  heat  it  melts  into  an  oil,  and  in  a  great  heat  it 
is  volatile. 

The  genuihe  is  fpeckled  with  green ;  the  more  it  is  va¬ 
riegated,  the  worfe ;  the  bell  is  oi  an  alh-colour,  the  worlt 
forts  approach  to  a  deep  black. 

It  is  foluble  in  boiling  fpirit  of  wine  *,  from  which,  if 
the  faturated  folution  be  fet  in  a  very  cold  place,  a  part  of 
the  ambergrife  concretes  into  a  whitifh  unctuous  fub- 
ftance.  Diitilled  it  yields  an  aqueous  phlegm,  a  brown 
acidulous  fpirit,  a  deep-coloured  oil,  a  thicker  baham,  and 
fometimes  a  little  concrete  fait.  The  fpirit,  oil,  balfam 
and  fait,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  from  amber,  except 
that  the  oil  is  more  agreeable  to  the  fmell. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  near  -/-^th  of  its  weighr 
of  ambergrife.  According  to  Neumann,  if  the  fpirit  is 
impregnated  with  a  little  effential  oil,  the  ambergrife  will 
diffolve  more  readily  in  it.  A  deeper  coloured  timfture 
is  made  with  alchol,  but  not  a  ftronger.  Dulcified  acids 
and  alkaline  fpirits  have  no  effeeft  upon  it;  water  and  ex- 
preffed  oils  have  as  little. 

It  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  perfumes,  it  heightens 
the  natural  odour  of  other  bodies;  but  the  great  fecret  to 
this  end  is,  to  add  it  fo  fparingly,  that  while  it  improves 
the  fmell  of  that  to  which  it  is  added,  its  own  may  not  be 
difeovered.  From  two  grains  to  a  fcruple  it  is  a  high  cor¬ 
dial  and  powerful  antifpafmodic ;  though  the  common 
dole  is  from  two  to  four  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  an 
egg  lightly  poached.  Riverius  fays  that  ambergrife  is  a 
fpecific  againft  the  fames  canina. 

A  counterfeit  as  well  as  adulterated  fort  is  too  often  to 
be  met  With  ;  the  firft  generally  confifts  of  mufk,  civet, 
ftorax,  labdanum,  aloes  wood,  mixed  together ;  the  latter 
of  a  large  quantity  of  bullock’s  blood  duly  flavoured  with 
mufk  and  civet. 

Essent.  vel  Tinct.  Ambragris? 

R  Ambragrifece  opt.  3  ij.  fpt.  vini  R.  ^  ij.  m. 

Vel, 

R  Ambragrifece  opt.  3  ij.  mofeh.  opt.  gr.  iij.  fpt.  vin.  R. 
3  xij.  m. 

Essent.  vel  Tinct.  Ameragrise^e  Comp,  vel  Regia. 

R  Ambragrifece  opt.  9  ij.  mofeh.  3  i.  zibeth.  gr.  x.  ol. 
cinnam.  gut.  vi.  ol.  Rhodii  gut.  iv.  fpt.  vin.  R.  (cum  flor. 
rofar.  &  flor.  aurant.  impregn.)  ^  iv.  fs.  m. 

A  few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  tindftures,  ftrongly  flavours 
a  large  quantity  of  inodorous  matter. 

The  bell  way  to  prepare  thefe  tinftures  is  to  make  the 
fpirit  fimmer  with  the  ambergrife  until  it  is  duly  diffolved, 
after  which  the  other  ingredients  may  be  added ;  the  va¬ 
pours  exhaled  during  the  fimmering,  poffefs  hardly  any  of 
the  flavour  of  the  ambergrife ,  though  water  is  fo  ftrongly 
fcented  with  it  by  diftillation. 

The  tindture  is  belt  for  medicinal  purpofes  when  made 
with  ambergrife  alone.  Hoffman  obferves,  that  it  then 
does  not  affedt  the  patient  with  that  vapourifhnefs  ufually 
complained  of  when  mufk,  &c.  are  in  the  compofition.  If 
the  tindlure  is  of  a  due  ftrength,  and  is  dropped  into  a 
little  water,  a  very  milky  appearance  immediately  follows. 
See  Neuman’s  Chem.  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Medica. 

AMBRETTE.  The  French  name  of  abclmofchus. 

AMBROSIA.  The  name  of  a  fweet  fhrub,  anciently 
made  ufe  of  for  making  of  garlands. 

It  is  a  name  of  the  Botrys,  which  fee ;  this  is  the  mo¬ 
dern  ambrojia.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  given  this  name 
to  various  plants,  as  the  lily,  the  greater  houfe-leek,  &c. 

AMBROSIA  CAMPESTRIS,  called  alfo  corona  and 
coronopus  Ruellii,  nafturtium  verrucofum.  Swine-cresses, 
and  Ruellius’s  bucks-horn. 

It  is  a  trailing  plant,  with  many  weak  ftraggling  branches 
fet  with  fmall  cut  leaves,  among  which  the  flowers  grow 
in  rough  clufters  of  a  whitifh  colour ;  they  are  followed 
by  little  flat  pouches  containing  the  feed ;  the  root  is 
white,  thready,  and  to  the  tafte  is  like  the  garden-creffes. 
Gerard. 

AMBULATIO,  walking?  Celfus  fays,  that  walk¬ 
ing,  reading  moderately  loud,  fencing,  and  playing  with 
the  ball,  all  ftrengthen  a  weak  ftomach.  Walking ,  he 
fays,  is  beft  if  it  is  up  and  down  hill,  except  in  cafes  of 


great  weaknefs :  becaufe  afeending  and  defeending  exer- 
cifes  the  whole  body  more  than  the  plain  does.  If  the 
vifeera  are  weak,  riding  is  to  be  preferred  to  walking. 
Walkhig  prel'erves  and  riding  recovers  health  the  beft. 

AMBULATIVA  A  fpecies  of  herpes.  See  Herpes, 
Spec.  3  and  4. 

AMBULO.  The  name  of  a  difeafe,  called  alfo  flatu -■ 
lentus,  and  furiofus,  alfo  flatus  furiofus.  It  is  a  diften- 
tion  or  inflation  attended  with  pain,  and  varioufly  pe-v 
riodical.  It  is  caufed  by  vapours  ihooting  through  various 
parts  of  the  body.  See  D.  D.  Joh.  Michael.  Prax.  Clin. 
Special.  Caf.  19. 

AMBULON.  A  tree  which  grows  in  the  ifland  of 
Aruchit ;  the  bark  fends  out  a  fruit  like  fugar,  of  the  bulk 
of  coriander  iced.  Raii  Idift.  Plant. 

AMBUSTA.  Burns,  called  alio  caufls.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  cafe  as  a  variety  of  the  phlogofis  erythema. 

Burns  and  fealds  differ  not  as  to  any  confideration  re- 
fpetfing  the  cure.  A  buryi  is  from  folid  fubftances,  but 
confidered  in  the  effeft  on  the  injured  body:  a  feald 
is  a  burn  from  any  hot  fluid,  or  folid  when  in  a  fluid 
ftate. 

Their  danger  is  according  to  the  degree,  the  part  in¬ 
jured,  the  peculiarity  of  the  conftitution,  and  confequent 
fymptoms.  And  wounds  from  burns  are  more  liable  to 
form  a  cicatrix  than  when  they  are  produced  by  other 
caufes. 

Burns  may  be  ranked  into  four  kinds. 

iff.  When  a  rednefs  in  the  part  is  attended  with  heat 
and  pain. 

2dly.  When  after  the  burn  there  arife  puftules  or  blis¬ 
ters  with  pain. 

3dly.  When  the  flein  and  fubjacent  fat  are  burnt  to  a 
cruft. 

4tlily.  When  the  burning  goes  to  the  bone. 

Tire  two  firft  refemble  an  inflammation,  and  are  to  be 
confidered  as  fuch,  from  an  external  caufe ;  the  third  a 
gangrene,  and  the  fourth  a  fphacelus. 

In  general,  burns  and  fealds  of  any  confequence  require 
bleeding  and  repeated  gentle  purging,  to  prevent  or  to 
reduce  inflammation.  If  lightning  was  the  caufe,  the  in¬ 
ternal  ufe  of  cordials  are  required.  And,  if  the  pain  is 
great,  though  a  fever  attends,  anodynes  internally  will 
he  neceffary. 

In  order  to  the  Cure  of  the  Firfl  Kind. 

Medicines  that  neither  heat  nor  cool  in  a  great  degree 
are  to  be  preferred.  Cold  water  may  be  ufed  in  the 
{lighter  cafes  by  means  of  linen  rags  dipped  into  it,  and 
the  application  repeated  as  often  as  they  become  either  dry 
or  warm.  In  the  fame  manner  brandy  and  redfified  fpirit 
of  wine  may  be  applied,  repeating  the  dreffings  until  the 
pain  abates,  and  then,  in  their  ftead,  the  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine  is  to  be  preferred. 

Vinous  fpirits,  if  applied  before  the  blifters  arife, 
generally  prevent  them,  and  always  moderate  the  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  as  do  alfo  any  volatile  fpirits — but,  if  the  injury 
is  on  a  membranous  or  tendinous  part,  it  is  beft  to  mix 
oil  with  the  fpirit,  otherwife  it  will  too  much  crifp  the 
part,  and  may  occafion  a  contraction  there. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  above,  and  in  want  of  them, 
any  of  the  following  may  be  ufed: — The  white  of  eggs 
beat  thin;  vinegar,  in  a  quart  of  which  one  handful  of 
common  fait  is  difl'olved  ;  the  pickle  from  olives ;  the 
brine  from  cabbage  ;  oil  of  turpentine  ;  any  cooling  oil  or 
liniment. 

'The  Second  kind. 

Emollients  are  here  required  to  foften  the  corrugated 
flein  and  contracted  veffels,  by  which  the  circulation  will 
be  fet  free  :  if  the  burn  is  fuperficial,  only  raifing  the  cu¬ 
ticle  in  blifters,  the  frequent  ufe  of  olive  oil  or  linfeed  oil, 
applied  with  a  feather  twice  a  day,  and  then  a  plafter  of 
the  white  cerate,  or  the  white  camphorated  ointment,  will 
fuflice  :  if  the  blifters  are  eonfiderable,  fnip  them  imme¬ 
diately,  to  difeharge  the  humour  and  prevent  erofion  ;  but 
do  not  feparate  the  cuticle,  then  drefs  with  the  cerat. 
fperm.  ceti.  vel  ung.  alb.  camph.  the  inflamed  circum¬ 
ference  may  be  rubbed  with  any  cooling  oil. 

If  an  efehar  is  threatened,  or  the  fore  requires  digeft- 
ing,  drefs  with  either  of  the  following  twice  a  day. 

R  Ung.  refinae  flavse,  &  ung.  fpermati  ceti,  aa  p.  aeq. 

Or, 

R  Ung.  refinae  flavae,  &  cerat.  lap.  calam,  aa  p.  aeq. 

If  this  kind  of  burn  or  feald  is  extenfive,  bleeding  and 

7  Purging 
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purging  will  be  required;  if  infants  are  tire  fubjedls,  their 
bowels  mud  be  kept  conftantly  lax  ;  a  cooling  liquid  diet, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  in  inflammations  :  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  fever,  the  following  is  preferred  by  many  good  practi¬ 
tioners  to  all  other  means. 

R  Acidi  muriatici  cujusdetur  gt.  x.  vel  xv.  in  hauft. 
aq.  font.  2da  vel  quarta  quaq.  hora. 

The  Third  Kind. 

If  a  cruft  is  formed,  the  cure  is  efFeCtcd  by  emollients 
and  fuppurants,  as  in  the  cafe  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  which 

fee. 

If  the  accident  hath  happened  iri  the  face,  avoid  what¬ 
ever  can  tend  to  increafe  the  cicatrix  ;  emollients  folded 
in  linen  cloths  and  applied  thereon  are  the  beft  applica¬ 
tions;  an  emollient  fomentation,  in  which  is  about  two 
ounces  of  the  camphorated  fpirit  to  a  pint,  maybe  ufed  at 
the  renewal  of  the  other  dreffings,  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  days,  or  until  the  cruft  is  feparated ;  after  which  the 
procedure  will  be  as  in  any  common  wound. 

If  the  cruft  remains  firm  above  three  days,  make  inci- 
fions  through  it,  to  difcharge  the  matter  underneath.  And 
to  prevent  a  cicatrix,  as  the  fkin  forms,  let  it  be  often  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fleam  of  hot  water,  and  apply  a  cerate  of 
wax  and  the  oil  of  eggs. 

The  Fourth  Kind . 

Where  all  is  deftroyed,  even  to  the  bone,  Heifter  fays, 
that  the  only  method  is  amputation ;  but  the  attentive  fur- 
geon  will  fometimes  confider  this  is  only  a  worfe  degree 
of  the  third  kind,  and  proceeding  according  thereto,  the 
operation  may  often  be  avoided,  and  the  limb  reftored. 

A  violent  head-ach  in  one  perfon,  and  pain  in  the  limbs 
of  another  perfon,  were  removed  by  the  parts  affedled  be¬ 
ing  accidentally  burnt,  and  that  only  in  the  firft  kind  of 
burns.  Homberg  thiuks  that  burning  with  rnoxa,  with 
cauteries,  & c.  cure  by  quickening  the  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  thinning  them,  and  by  deftroying  the  ends  of 
the  veffels  by  which  the  humours  flow  lei's  that  way. 
After  all,  burns'  can  only  be  judicioufly  treated,  by  con- 
fidering  them  as  high  inflammations,  of  the  phlegmonoid 
or  erythematous  kind,  which  of  the  two  the  general  ha¬ 
bit  will  determine,  and  the  treatment  muft  accord,  by 
evacuants  in  the  firft,  and  by  bark  in  the  fecond;  attend¬ 
ing  in  each  to  the  material  benefit  arifing  from  removing 
pain  by  proper  opiates,  without  which  but  little  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  gained,  whatever  other  means  are  ufed. 

Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  V.  357.  Pearfon’s  Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  I.  159.  White’s  Surgery,  24. 

AMBUSTIO,  Ambustion,  from  amburo,  burning,  or 
flealding.  Alfo  combuflio,  combuflura.  SccAmbustura 
and  Calcinatio. 

AMBUTUA.  See  Pareira  brava. 

AMEDANUS.  See  Alnus. 

AMELANCHIER.  A  fort  of  bilberry,  called  by  Par- 
kinfon  vitis  idsea  3tia  Clufii.  The  french  honey 
SWEET  WORTSi 

AMELLA.  See  Acmella. 

AMELLUS.  An  herb  in  France  that  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Mclla  in  that  country.  Different  botaniils 
deferibe  it  differently. 

AMELPODI.  Thename  of  four  different  trees  in  India. 
The  1  ft.  Amelpodi,  El.  M.  or  Arbor  Indica. 

2d.  Belutta  Amelpodi. 

3d.  Sionanna  Amelpodi. 

4th.  Kareita  Amelpodi. 

See  Raii  Hill.  Plant.  —  Alfo  called  Bellutta  Tsjampacam. 

AMENE.  Common  salt. 

AMENORREEOEA,  from  a,  neg.  p.nviai©-',  r monthly , 
and  psw,  flux,  vel  Dyflmcnorrhoea.  A  defect  or  want 

OF  THE  MENSES,  or  MONTHLY  FLUX. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes,  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  epifehefes.  His  fpecies  are,  1.  Emanflo 
menflum ,  when  the  menfes  do  not  appear  fo  early  as  is 
ufually  expected.  See  Chlorosis  and  Menses  Defi- 
cientes.  2.  Supprcjflo  menflum,  when  after  the  menfes 
appearing  and  continuing  as  ufual  for  feme  time,  they 
ceafe  without  pregnancy  occurring.  See  "Menses  De- 
FICIENTES.  3.  Amenorrhcea  difficilis  vel  menorrhagia 
difficilis,  when  this  flux  is  too  fmall  in  quantity  and 
attended  with  great  pain,  & c.  See  Menses  Def  i- 

ENTES.  , 

AMENENOS,  ftom  a,  negative,  and  [Jivos,  flringth. 
Weak,  feeble.  In  this  fenfe  Hippocrates. often  ufes  this 
word. 


AMENTACEI  FLORES.  Amentaceous  flowers. 
In  botany ;  they  are  fuch  as  have  an  aggregate  of  fum- 
mits  hanging  down  in  form  of  a  rope  or  of  a  cat’s  tail, 
as  the  male  -flowers  of  the  mulberry,  &c.  Thefe  are  alfo 
called  iuli,  and  in  Englifh  katkins. 

AMENTIA.  Madness,  idiotic  insanity,  Linn. 
stupidity,  from  a,  privative,  and  mens,  the  mind. 
Alfo,  without  understanding,  foolishness,  &c. 
Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  to  be  the  weaknefs  of  the  mind  in 
judging,  from  either  not  perceiving  or  rot  remembering 
the  relations  of  things.  He  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes  in 
the  clafs  neurofis,  and  the  order  vefanise.  His  fpecies  are, 

1.  Amentia  congenita,  natural  ftupidity,  i.  e.  from  the  birth. 

2.  Amentia  fenilis,  dotage,  or  childifbnefs  from  the  infir¬ 
mities  of 'age.  3.  Amentia  acquifita,  when  from  acciden¬ 
tal  injuries  a  perfon  becomes  ftupid  or  foolifh.  See 
Cullen’s  Nofology,  edit.  3.  and  Mania  &  Morosis. 

AMENTUM.  Scissile  alum. 

AMERI.  A  name  for  Indigo.  See  Indicum. 

AMERICANUM,  Bals.  See  Peruv.  Balsamum. 

* - TUBEROSUM.  Potatoes.  See 

BATTATAS  AMADENSIS. 

*  AMETHODICA.  An  irregular  proceeding,  from  a, 
not,  and  method. 

AMETHYSTA  PHARMACA,  from  a,  neg.  and 
ueQu,  wim.  Medicines  which  either  prevent  or  remove 
inebriating  effedls  of  wine. 

AMIANTHUS,  Amiantus.  Alfo  called  linum,  afl- 
beflus,  ajbeflinum ,  linum  foflile,  linum  qbeflinum ,  linum  vi- 
vum,  linum  Indicum ,  linum  Creticum ,  linum  carpaflum ,  li¬ 
num  caryflum,  linum  Cypricum,  alumen  plumofum ,  confloides , 
corfoides,  flparta  polia ,  flalamandria,  earth  flax  and 
salamander’s  wool. 

It  is  a  mineral  fub fiance,  found  in  lumps  of  different 
fizefe,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  with  a  filvery  glofs,  and  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  filaments.  It  is  met  with  in  many  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  in  Italy  there  is  abun¬ 
dance,  and  it  is  worked  there’  either  into  linen  or  paper, 
both  which  refill  the  moft  violent  flame.  It  is  dug  up  alfo 
in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  and  in  Oxfordfhire. 

Some,  with  very  great  probability,  fuppofe  it  to  be  iron 
calcined  in  its  ore,  by  fub  terraneous  fire. 

It  can  be  fpun  into  thread,  then  wove  into  cloth,  and 
afterwards  made  into  paper.  The  cloth  thus  made  is  not 
cleaned  by  waffling,  but  burning ;  and  the  paper  writ 
upon,  becomes  clean  again  by  the  fame  procefs. 

To  work  it  into  thread,  &c.  it  is  firft  fteeped  in  water 
to  diffolve  its  earthy  parts,  which  makes  its  threads,  fepa- 
rate,  then  the  flaxy  part  is  dried  in  a  fieve,  afterwards 
they  card  it  like  wool,  then  with  the  fingers  wetted  with 
oil,  it  is  twilled  as  it  is  drawn  round  upon  a  reel,  which 
is  firft  wound  over  with  fine  thread;  but  mixing  the  afbef- 
tus  with  flax,  on  a  diftaff,  and  fpinning  them  together, 
works  the  afbeftus  into  a  thread,  which  is  afterwards  fepa¬ 
rated  in  the  fire,  and  thus  the  afbeftus  thread  is  left  in  a 
proper  Hate,  and  in  this  way  carding  is  not  needful.  The 
cloth,  when  made,  is  beft  kept  by  being  moift  with  oil. 

AMICULUM.  A  covering  for  the  pubes  when  the 
boys  exercifed  in  the  gymnafium.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  the  word  amnios. 

AMIDUM.  See  Amylum. 

AMINyEA,  gum.  See  Gum  anime. 

AMINyEUM  VINUM.  Wine  of  Aminia,  called 
afterwards  Falernum,  in  Italy.  It  is  a  ftrong  kind  of 

wine. -  Acetum.  Vinegar  of  Amintean  wine,  or 

any  very  ftrong  wane  vinegar. 

AMINIA.  A  fort  of  cotton-tree.  The  Brafilians  call 
the  hylon  Brafll.  of  J.  B.  by  this  name ;  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  call  it  algodon. 

AMISADU.  Prepared  sal  ammoniac. 

AMMA.  See  Br  acherium. 

AMMAN.  CHAR.  PLANT.  The  abbreviation  for 
ammani  charadler  plantarum. 

AMMI,  "or  Ammium  Vulgare.  Common  bi¬ 
shop’s  weed. 

Ammi  Verum,  called  alfo  ammi  Creticum,  ammi  par- 
vum  foliis  fceniculi,  ammi  femine  tenuiffimo  &  odoratif- 
fimo,  cuminum  ASthicpicum,  fceniculum  annuum  origani 
odorc,  royal  cummin,  and  true  bishop’s  weed. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  only  are  ufed  in  medicine. 
The  common  fort  is  a  native  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  is  plentifully  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fall  in 
autumn,  and  fpring  up  in  the  following  fummer  :  the 

feeds 
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feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  larger,  paler,  and  very  different 
in  flavour,  as  well  as  in  medical  power,  from  the  true. 
The  true  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  the  feeds  are  of  a 
reddifh  brown  colour,  fmall,  and  flat  on  one  fide,  con¬ 
vex  and  furrowed  on  the  other.  We  very  rarely  meet 
with  them  in  our  (hops,  the  feeds  of  the  amomum,  and 
of  parfley,  being  too  often  fold  for  them. 

The  feeds  of  the  true  bifhop  weed  are  an  agreeable  car¬ 
minative,  of  a  warm  pungent  tafte,  having  a  femblance 
of  origanum  in  their  fmell.  By  diftillation  with  water, 
they  yield  much  oil  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  containing 
their  whole  flavour  •,  fpirit  of  wine  alfo  carries  off  their 
odour. 

AMMION.  Cinnabar. 

AMMITES,  or  Ammonites,  from  ccixfx<&,  fand.  A 
fandy  Itone,  alfo  called  cenchrites  and  meconites ;  fome 
are  fmall  as  poppy  feed,  others  large  as  a  hazel  nut. 
When  as  large  as  a  pea  they  are  called  bezoar  minerale, 
and  are  found  near  Berne,,  in  Switzerland. 

AMMIUM.  See  Ammi. 

AMMOCHOSI  A.  A  remedy  for  drying  the  body,  by 
covering  it  with  hot  fand,  or  fait,  which  is  preferable. 

AMMODITES.  A  venemous  serpent  ;  called  alfo 
cenchria,  that  is,  millety,  becaufe  its  tail  is  hard  like  a 
millet.  It  hath  wider  jaws  than  the  viper,  and  is  farther 
Aiftinguifhed  by  the  viper  being  yellowifh.  Its  bite  is 
fpeedily  deftrudtive. 

AMMONIA  MURIATA.  See  Ammoniacus  sal. 
— — Prjeparata,  olim  sal  volatilis  salis  AMMO¬ 
NIACI. 

AMMONITE  ACETATiE  AQUA.  See  Spiritus 
Mindereri. — —Aqua  olim  sps.  salis  ammoniaci. 

- - AquA  pura,  olim  sps.  volatilis  causticus. 

—Sps.  olim  spir.  salis  ammon.  dulcis. - Sps. 

Compositus,  dim  spir.  vol.  amm.  all  which  fee  under 
Alcali. - Spiritus  foetidus.  See  Asa  foe- 

TIDA. 

AMMONIACI  EMPLASTRUM  cum  HYDRAR- 
GYRO  dim  EX  AMMONIACO  cum  MERCURIO. 
P.  L.  1788.  R  ammoniaci  colati.  p.  ft  j.  hydrargyri 
purificati  p.  3  iij.  olei  fulphurati  p.  3  j.  vel  quod  fatisfit. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphurated  oil,  until  the 
globules  difappear,  then  add  gradually  the  ammoniacum 
in  a  liquid  Hate,  and  mix.  Five  ounces  of  this  plafter 
contains  an  ounce  of  quickfilver. 

AMMONIACUM.  Gum.  called  alfo  armoniacum, 
but  improperly ;  aliocab ,  hammomaci  lacryma,  ajfac  ; 
and  in  Englifh  gum  ammoniac. 

Ammon  took  its  name  from  a/x/xsr,  the  funds,  but  the 
gum  and  the  fal  ammoniac,  from  the  country  called  Am¬ 
monia. 

It  is  a  concrete  gummi-refinous  juice,  produced  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  is  brought  in  mafles,  confifting  of 
little  lumps,  which  inwardly  are  very  white,  but  out¬ 
wardly  yellowifh  or  brownifh;  its  whitefl  parts  become 
yellow  on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  From  what  plant  it 
is  obtained  we  know  not.  It  hath  a  ftrong  fmell  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but  not  fo-  ungrateful,  a 
naufeous  fweetifh  tafle  mixed  with  a  bitternefs. 

Such  pieces  as  are  white,  clear,  free  from  foreign  mat¬ 
ter,  dry,  and  large,  fhould  be  preferred  for  internal  ufe. 

Thrown  on  live  coals  it  burns  away  in  flames:  it  is 
foluble  both  in  water  and  in  vinegar  into  a  kind  of  milk, 
but  the  refinous  part,  which  is  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole,  fubfides  on  Handing  :  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  near 
one  half  of  it,  taking  up  all  its  a£tive  parts. 

Dr.  Dedier  fays,  that  lb  i.  of  this  gum,  afforded  by 
diftillation,  of  phlegm  3  vi.  volatile  fpirit  |  ij.  a  volatile 
foetid  oil  |  vi.  and  the  remainder  was  a  caput  mortuum. 
But  other  fkilful  chemifls  have  failed  to  obtain  any  oil 
from  it  by  this  procefs.  Water  is  very  flightly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it  by  diftillation. 

This  drug  is  an  excellent  deobflruent  in  hyfterics,  when 
caufed  by  retarded  menfes,  and  in  other  abdominal  ob- 
ftru£tions :  diffolved  in  the  acet.  fcilbe  it  is  a  powerful 
expeftoranf,  for  vinegar  greatly  exalts  its  virtue  in  this 
particular :  in  old  Handing  colicky  fymptoms,  proceeding 
from  vifcid  matter  in  the  inteftines  it  produces  very 
happy  effe&s  :  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  afla  foetida  for  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  afla  foetida  pofleffeth,  though 
it  is  lefs  naufeous  and  lefs  antifpafmodic ;  blit  its  princi¬ 
pal  virtues  is  in  afthmas  and  difficult  expe£toration ;  it 
gently  moves  the  belly,  and  externally  applied  it  difcufies. 


The  foetid  gums  agree  in  their  effe&s  with  oily  aro¬ 
matics,  but  have  alfo  acrid  poignant  falts  conjoined,  and 
fo  more  forcibly  raife,  ftimulate,  and  promote  fecretions; 
but  th t  gum  ammoniac  is  peculiar,  in  that  its  oil,  which  is 
but  little,  is  not  aromatic  but  inodorous,  and  it  is  wot  fo 
heating  and  rarefying  as  the  others  are  ;  but  it  hath  the 
fame  acrid  falts,  therefore  it  may  be  ufed  in  fevers  with 
turgid  blood,  and  in  robuH  habits,  having  fo  excellent  a 
ftimulus,  without  the  power  of  rarefadfion.  Of  this  fort, 
among  plants,  are  the  vi-feus  and  dracontium,  among 
roots  the  arum  and  fcilla,  and  molt  of  the  vegetable 
emetics. 

The  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  x.  to  3  .  threp  times  a 

day. 

Given  in  pills  is  the  moft  agreeable  form. 

It  is  adulterated  with  common  rofin. 

The  method  of  purifying  it,  is  by  foftening  it  in  a  blad¬ 
der,  which  is  immerfed  in  boiling  water,  and  while  it  is 
fluid  it  is  flrained ;  but  for  inward  ufe,  the  belt  is  the 
largeft  and  moft  unpurified  pieces. 

Diffolved  in  water  it  is  called  LAC  ammon.  and  is  thus 
made  *. 

R  Gum  ammon.  opt.  3  ij.  aq.  diftillatae,  jj,  ft.  m.  P_ 
L.  1788.  Thus  adminiftered  it  is  more  adtive  than  in. 
pills;  the  dofe  may  be  two  large  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  varies  only  from  the  old 
formula,  by  having  the  diftilled  water  fubftituted  for  that 
of  penny  royal. 

PlL.  AMMON.-  MAGISTR.' 

R  Gum  ammon.  J  ij.  aloes  Sue.  3  myrrh,  mafltc. 
&  Benz.  aa. .3  ft.  croc.  Anglic.  3  ij.  acet.  fcillit.  q.  f.  f. 
mas. 

AMMONIACUS,  Sal,  ammonia  muriata,  called  alfo 
cyreniacus  fal,  AMMONIAC  salt,  and  armoniac,  but  im¬ 
properly;  likewife  alemzadar,  alemzadad,  adariges,  aquila. 

Many  writers  fpeak  of  the  natural  and  artificial. 

The  natural  fort,  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients,  according 
to  Diofcorides,  is  only  the  fal  gem,  and  is  reckoned  by 
them  among  the  alimentary  falts ;  but  many  others  fay 
that  it  was  made  from  the  urine  of  camels,  and  was  de- 
pofited  in  the  fands  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammo-n. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  native  fal  ammoniac  of  this  fort 
being  found.  Tournefort  obferves,  that  out  of  the  Ample 
native  falts  other  compounded  falts  are  naturally  produ¬ 
ced,  viz.  the  effential  falts,  which  naturally  are  concreted 
from  the  juices  of  plants,  among  which  are  native  ammo- 
niacal  falts. 

The  artifical  is  the  only  fort  known  and  ufed  in  the 
(hops.  It  is  a  neutral  fort,  compofed  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait,  and  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  hence  the  term  ammonia 
muriata ;  this  is  the  only  genuine  fort,  though  it  may  be 
made  with  the  vitriolic  or  with  the  nitrous  acid.  The 
different  forts  formed  of  the  different  mineral  acids,  are 
thus  diltinguifhed  by  dropping  oil  of  vitriol  on  that  made 
with  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  white  fumes  immediately  arife  ; 
red  fumes  from  that  made:  of  the  nitrous  acid ;  and  no 
effedt  follows  from  that  made  with  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sal  Ammoniac  is  brought  to  us  generally  in  round  cakes, 
convex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  from  the 
fhape  of  the  veflels  into  which  they  are  fublimed.  When 
thefe  cakes  are  broken,  the  fait  appears  of  a  needled  tex¬ 
ture,  or  compofed  of  ftrire,  running  tranfverfely  and 
parallel  to  one  another ;  the  internal  partis  generally  pure, 
and  of  an  almolt  tranfparent  whitenefs  ;  the  outfide,  for 
the  moft  part,"  is  foul,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  or  black 
hue. 

In  England  this  fait  is  obtained  from  burnt  cow’s  dung  ; 
urinous  fait,  joined  with  an  acid,  produceth  ammoniacal 
fait;  it  is  obtainable  from  every  fpecies  of  foots  by  fubli- 
mation  or  folution.  At  Newcaftle  it  is  made  from  the  bit¬ 
tern,  which  remains  after  making  common  fait,  and  old 
urine ;  from  one  hundred  pound  weight  of  tire  bitter  ca¬ 
thartic  fait,  and  three  hogfheads  of  urine,  fifty-fix  pound 
weight  of  fal  ammoniac  is  obtained.  In  Egypt  it  is  made 
from  the  burnt  dung  of  quadrupeds  that  feed  only  on  ve¬ 
getables,  this  dung  is  coffetEted  only  in  the  firft  four 
months  in  the  year,  when  the  cattle  feed  on  fpring  grafs 
which  is  a  fort  of  clover;  at  other  feafons,  and  when 
the  cattle  eat  other  fort  of  food,  it  is  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  As  to  the  camel,  its  excrements  are  not  preferable 
to  thofe  of  any  other  of  their  cattle  which  feed  on  graft, 
nor  is  their  urine  ever  ufed,  though  fo  commonly  declared 
by  writers  on  this  fu-bjeiSI.  Mr.  Haflelquilt  fays,  that 
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"the  falt-workers  in  Egypt  pretend,  that  the  excrements 
from  men,  goats,  and  ffieep,  are  preferable  to  all  others  ; 
and  he  farther  tells  us,  that  March  and  April  are  the  only 
times  in  which  they  make  this  fait.  See  his  account  of 
his  voyages. 

It  may  alfo  be  produced  from 
Acidum  muriaticum 


Tinct.  ferri  muriati 


Hydrargyrus 

TUS 


MURIA- 


with 


^Sal.  C.  C. 

Ammonia,  p  p; 

Sal.  fuliginis; 

Sp.  Ammon,  compo- 
fitus; 

Sps.  Ammonias  comp. 

fetidus. 

Liquor  C.  C. 

Aq.  Ammonia. 
\Ammonia  acetata. 

The  ammoniac  fait  hath  many  and  ufeful  properties. 

It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in  the 
air  alone. 

It  renders  water  extreriiely  cold  while  continuing  to 
diflolve  in  it.  The  crude  fait,  when  dilfolved  in  water, 
and  mixed  with  a  vitriolic  acid,  effervefces  violently,  and 
produces  a  fenfe  of  cold,  the  volatile  fait,  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  effervefces  likevyife,  but  produces  heat. 

After  folution  in  water,  it  fhoots  into  cryftals,  which 
refemble  feathers,  or  into  long  fhining  fpicula. 

Mixed  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and  then  fublimed,  it 
affords  a  dry  volatile  fait ;  but  mixed  with  quick-lime, 
its  volatile  parts  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  a  liquid  form. 

When  unmixed  with  other  matters,  it  may  be  fublimed 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  without  fuffering  the 
leaft  change  in  its  nature  or  properties ;  but  if  the  fire  is 
haftily  railed  during  its  fublimation,  it  remarkably  vola 
tilizes  many  kinds  of  bodies  if  mixed  with  it. 

On  account  of  its  fea-falt  it  turns  acidum  nitrofum  di 
lutum  into  aqua  regia. 

Crude  ammoniac  fait  does  not  curdle  milk,  nor  alter  the 
colour  of  an  infufion  of  rofes. 

Rubbed  with  quick-lime,  or  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
it  emits  an  urinous  frhell. 

Diffolved  in  lime-water,  then  a  little  hydrarg.  mur. 
being  added,  the  mixture  becomes  of  a  yellow  colour. 

In  foldering,  tinning,  and  calling  fhot,  the  crude  fait 
is  much  ufed. 

It  becomes  volatile  in  a  heat  fomewhat  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water. 

As  a  medicine,  its  effeds  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
molt  valuable  of  its  tribe.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  it  pre- 
ferves  all  animal  fubflances  from  putrefadion;  that  its 
brine  penetrates  their  mofl  inward  parts ;  that  it  is  the 
nobleft  aperient,  attenuant,  refolvent,  errhine,  fternuta- 
tory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  antifeptic,  and  diuretic. 

When  ufed  externally  as  an  antifeptic,  difcutient,  or 
deterfive,  it  is  mixed  with  fome  proper  fomentation  in 
the  proportion  of  3  vi.  or  |  i.  to  fb  ij.  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  more  pungent  to  the  tafte  than  common  fait,  but 
Is  lefs  antifeptic ;  it  palfes  off  more  freely  through  the 
pores  than  common  fait,  but  does  not  move  the  belly  fo 
freely. 

It  is  perfedly  neutral;  attenuates  vifcid  juices;  pro¬ 
motes  a  difcharge  through  the  fkin,  or  by  urine,  accord 
ing  as  the  patient  is  kept  warmer  or  cooler,  or  according 
to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  conftitution ;  in  larger 
dofes,  as  3  ij.  it  opens  the  belly,  and  in  yet  larger,  it 
proves  emetic;  it  is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  peculiarly 
affiftant  to  the  bark ;  in  many  inflances  where  the  bark 
and  emetics  failed  in  agues,  the  crude  fait  given  to  3  i. 
every  four  hours,  with  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
for  fome  days ;  then  every  fix,  and  at  leaft  every  eight 
hours  hath  Succeeded ;  it  is  ufed  both  as  an  antifeptic  and 
a  repellent  in  gargles;  when  the  throat  is  inflamed,  or 
otherwife  requires  fuch  remedies,  it  powerfully  diffolves 
vifcid  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  in  violent  hypo¬ 
chondriac  cafes,  it  hath  been  of  fingular  efficacy  by  a 
daily  ufe  of  it  in  dofes  juft  within  what  are  required  to 
render  the  bowels  lax;  after  taking  it  fix,  eight,  and 
twelve  months,  the  cold  bath  hath  completed  the  cure, 
from  3  i.to  5  ij.  diffolved  in  J  viij.  of  anyfimple  water, 
is  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  common  faline  mixture,  and 
may  be  given,  as  to  quantity  and  time,  in  the  fame  manner. 

Preparations  of  this  drug  are,  the  ammonia  prepared. 

It  may  be  purified  by  fublimation,  ot  perhaps  more 
perfectly  as  follows ;  diffolved  in  pure  water,  then  filter 


Sind  cryftalize  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  nitre. 

The  impurities  of  this  fait  are  commonly  fuch  as  will 
not  diffolve  in  common  water,  and  hence  the  purifica¬ 
tion  is  effeded  by  the  folution  and  filtration.  The  very 
laft  cryftals  feldom  betray  any  mixture  of  other  kinds  of 
fait. 

Flos  salis  ammoniaci. 

Flowers  of  the  fdl  ammoniac. 

Take  dry  crude  fal  ammoniac  powdered,  put  it  intd  an 
earthen  cucurbit,  and  having  fitted  on  a  blind  head,  fub- 
lime  the  fait  with  a  fire  gradually  increafed. 

This  hath  been  called  aquila  alba  philofophorumy  and  - 
aquila  Ganymedis. 

Ammoniacus  VeGetabilIs,  Sal.  See  Sp.  Min- 

DERERI. 

AMMONITES.  See  Ammites. 

AMMONITRUM,  from  aup.o;y  fandy  and  rirpoy,  nitre * 

In  our  glafs  houfes  this  is  called  frit. 

AMMONII  COLLYRIUM,  called  alfo  hygidion.  It 
is  a  mere  farrago. 

AMMA  ALCALIZATA.  Paracelfus  fays  it  is  water 
which  runs  through  lime-ftones,  and  fo  is  impregnated 
with  lime.  Rulandus  calls  it  amnis  alcalizatus. 

AMNESIA,  or  Amnestia,  a/j.vnr i«,  from  «,  priv.  and 
/win*,  mernoria.  Forgetfulness.  Some  ufe  this  word 
as  fynonymous  with  Amentia,  which?fee. 

AMNION,  or  Amnios.  Martinius  thinks  it  is  derived 
from,  or  hath,  its  name  in  allufion  to  apviov,  a  vejfely 
which  the  ancients  ufed  for  the  reception  of  blood  in 
facufice.  It  is  alfo  called  armaturay  agnina  membranay 
charta  virginea  galeay  indufium.  TrtE  internal  mem¬ 
brane  which  surrounds  the  foetus.  It  is  a  fine  thin, 
tranfparent  membrane,  foftbuttough,  fmoothon  itsinfide, 
but  rough  on  the  outer.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  it  runs  over 
the  internal  furface  of  the  placenta,  and  that  this  mem¬ 
brane,  which  feems  not  vafcular  in  the  human  fubjed, 
makes  the  external  covering  of  the  navel  firing,  to  which 
it  is  moft  firmly  united;  and  that  viewed  in  a  microfcope, 
it  appears  to  have  blood-veffiels,  but  they  are  lymphatics. 

However  the  exiftence  of  the  allantois  may  be  difputed 
in  the  human  fubjedl;,  the  amnion  it  found  in  all  animate 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous. 

AMNIS,  Alcalizatus.  See  Amma  alcalizata. 

AMOENIT.  An  abridgement  of  amosnites. 

AMOGABRIEL.  Cinnabar. 

AMOMI.  The  Dutch  call  Jamaica  pepper  thus. 

AMOMIS.  A  fruit  refembling  amomum  ;  it  is  alfo 
called  pfeudamomum. 

AMOMUM.  Stone-parsley. 

Botanifts  enumerate  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  true,  the 
baftard,  and  as  a  third  fort  the  tree  nightffiade  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  amomum  verum  is  alfo  called  amomum  racemofum, 
caropi  clettari  primum,  Hort.  Malab.  Ture  amomum, 
or  true  stone-parsley. 

The  feed  is  the  only  part  that  is  confidered  as  medicinal, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  true  amomum  of  the  an¬ 
cients  exifts  or  not;  the  moft  probable  account  is  that  of 
P.  G.  Gamelli,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  which  is,  that  the 
tugus ,  called  by  fome  birao,  and  by  others  caropi ,  is  the 
genuine  amomum  of  Diofcorides.  See  Dr.  James’s  Did. 
article  Amomum. 

Many  confound  the  amomum  with  great  cardamom.  It 
is  a  native  of  China.  In  Armenia  the  amomis  is  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  amomum.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  fupply 
the  place  of  the  amomum  verum  with  the  caryoph.  aromat. 
The  college  of  London  have  rejeded  it. 

The  amomum  vulgare  is  alfo  called  Jifon ,  Jinony  Jinnony 
amomum  Germanicum,  Jium  aromaticum,  petrofelinum 
Macedon.  Fuchfii,  and  bastard  stone-parsley.  The 
amomumy  Linn. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  grows  wild  under  rnoift  hedges 
and  by  the  fides  of  ditches  :  it  flowers  in  July,  and  its 
feeds,  which  are  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  are  ripe 
in  Auguft;  they  have  a  light  agreeable  fm ell,  and  a  warm 
aromatic  tafte,  are  efteemed  as  carminative  and  diuretic - 
they  are  not  fo  hot  and  pungent  as,  by  the  belt  accounts’ 
the  true  amomum  feeds  are,  nor  is  their  flavour  of  the 
fame  kind. 

They  give  over  all  their  virtue  with  water  in  diftillation, 
but  by  boiling  in  an  open  veflel,  their  virtue  is  foon  loft 
in  the  air,  and  by  way  of  tmdure  they  give  out  their 
virtue  to  fpirit  of  wine. 
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The  virtues  of  the  third  fort  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
common  nightfhade. 

Spe  Dale  and  Miller.  Ii  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  caffia 

caryophyllata,  and  piper  Jamaicenfis,  for  that  called - 

Cardamom.  See  Cardamom. - Scapo  nudo.  See 

Zedoaria. - Grana  paradisi.  See  Cardamum 

majus.  That  called  the 

Amomum  Plinii,  is  a  fpecies  of  folanum. 

AMONG ABRIEL,  or  Amogabriel.  Cinnabar. 

AMONGEABA.  The  name  of  a  fort  of  grafs  taken 
notice  of  by  Pifo. 

AMOR,  Love.  Though  it  is  not  a  difeafe,  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  thereof. 

The  fymptoms  produced  by  this  paffion  are  as  follow,: 
the  eye-lids  oft^n  twinkle,  the  eyes  are  hollow  and  yet  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  full  with  pleafure;  the  pulfe  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  paffion,  but  the  fame  with  that  which  attends  folici- 
tude  and  care:  when  the  object  of  this  affection  is  thought 
of,  particularly  if  the  idea  is  fudden,  the  fpirits  are  con¬ 
futed,  the  pulfe  changes,  and  its  force  and  time  are  very 
variable  ;  in  fome  inftances  the  perfon  is  fad  and  watch¬ 
ful  ;  in  others,  the  perfon  not  being  confcious  of  his  Rate, 
pines  away,  is  flothful,  and  regardlefs  of  food ;  though 
the  wifer,  when  they  find  them  Rives  in  love,  feek  plea- 
fant  company  and  active  entertainments. 

As  the  force  of  love  prevails,  figh's  grow  deeper,  a 
tremor  a  fleets  the  heart  and  pulfe,  the  countenance  is 
alternately  pale  and  red,  the  voice  is  fuppreffed  in  the 
fauces,  the  eyes  grow  dim,  cold  fweats  break  out,  Keep 
abfents  itfelf,  at  leaft  until  the  morning,  the  fecretions 
become  difturbed,  and  a  lofs,  of  appetite,  a  hedtic  fever, 
melancholy,  or  perhaps  madnefs,  if  not  death,  conflitute 
tire  fad  caftrophe. 

On  this  fubjedt  the  curious  may  confult  fEginet.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  17.  Oribaf.  Synop.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  or  a  treatife 
profeffedly  written  on  love,  as  it  is  a  diftemper,  by  James 
Ferrard,  Oxford,  printed  1640. 

AMORIS  POMA,  alfo  called  lycoperjicon ,  folanum 
pomiferum ,  mala  aurea ,  love  apple.  Solanum  lycoper- 
Jicum ,  Linn.  >. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  folanum,  about  the  fize  of 
a  cherry,  green  at  the  firft,  and  when  full  ripe  is  of  a 
yellowifh  red  colour:  it  contains  many  fiat  whitifh  feeds 
in  a  juicy  pulp,  which  being  fown  in  gardens,  the  plant 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

Their  quality  is  cooling.  In  Italy  they  are  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar. 

See  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

AMORGE.  The  Reces  of  oil.  See  Amue.ca. 

AMOSTEUS.  See  Osteocolla. 

AMOTES.  Potatoes,  Spanish.  SeeBATTATAS 
Hyspanica. 

AMPAR,  i.  e.  Amber.  See  Ambra. 

AMPELION.  Vine-leaves,  or  the  tendrils  of 
vines.  Hippocrates  commends  thein  for  making  into 
pefl'aries  to  promote  the  menfes. 

AMPELITIS.  Canal  coal.  Named  alfo  terra  ampe- 
lites,  lapis  ampelitcs ,  pharmacitls,  lap.  objidanus,  carbos. 

Diofcorides  gives  us  a  charadber  of  the  canal  coal,  that 
it  will  diflolve  if  oil  is  poured  on  if,  but  in  that  it  differs 
from  ours. 

A  fpecies  of  it  is  found  in  France,  with  which  they 
blacken  the  hair  of  people’s  heads,  and  call  it  Pierre 
noire. 

This  fpecies  of  coal  is  a  bituminous  earth,  is  black  as 
jet,  and  fo  hard  that  it  takes  a  good  polilh,  and  is  made 
into  boxes,  bafons,  and  various  other  utenfils.  It  con¬ 
tains  much  fulphur  and  fait,  is  divided  into  feales,  and  is 
eafily  powdered ;  when  old,  that  is  when  long  kept  after 
taking  it  out  of  the  mines,  it  falls  into  powder,  and  then 
it  gives  out  a  quantity  t>f  falt-petre. 

It  burns  giore  bright  than  any  other  kind  of  coal ;  pow¬ 
dered  and  ftrewed  upon  vine  trees  it  deftroys  the  worms 
that  injure  them;  it  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  but  is 
commended  as  being  move  drying  than  terra  Sarnia,  or 
than  many  of  the  earths  that  have  obtained  in  medicine. 
AMPELOCARPUS.  See  Aparine. 

AMPELOPRASON.  J  Species  of  garlick  called 

AMPELOPRASSUM.  \  French  lack. 

AMPELOS.  Briony. 

AMPHARISTEROS.  It  is  the  reverfe  of  ambidexter, 
that  is,  a  not  having  a  proper  ufe  of  either  hand.  Figu¬ 
ratively  it  fignifies  unlucky  or  unfortunate. 


I  AMPHEMERINOS,  Amphemerina.  Iris  the  con- 
!  tinued  fever  of  Linnaeus  and  Vogel,  though  others  rank 
itas  a  remittent  in  common,  from  aypi,  a  Greek  prepo- 
fition,  fignifying  a  revolution,  and  iytpa,  a  day,  a  quo¬ 
tidian  intermittent.  See  Febris  QUOTrDiANA. 

AMPHIARTPIROSIS.  A  mixed  fort  of  articulation, 
partaking  of  the  diarthrofis  and  the  fynarthrofis  ;  itrefem- 
bles  the  the  firft  in  being  moveable,  and  the  latter  in  its 
conneddion.  The  pieces  which  compofe  it  have  not  a 
particular  cartilage  belonging  to  each  of  them,  as  in  the 
diarthrofis,  but  they  are  both  united  to  a  common  carti¬ 
lage,  which  being  more  or  lefs  pliable,  allows  them 
certain  degrees  of  flexibility,  though  they  cannot  Aide 
upon  each  other;  fuch  is  the  connection  of  the  firft  rib 
with  the  fternum,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with 
each  other. 

AMPPIIBIUS,  Amphibious,  of  aypi  and  &&,  life. 
Animals  are  thus  called  that  live  either  on  the  land  or  in 
the  water.  Dr.  blunter  obferves,  that  properly  fpeaking, 
there  are  no  amphibious  animals,  for  fifh  cannot  live  long 
without  air,  though  much  longer  than  men.  The  am¬ 
phibia,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  a  clafs  of  animals, 
whofe  heart  is  furnifhed  with  one  ventricle  and  one 
auricle,  in  which,  refpiration  is  in  a  confiderable  degree 
voluntary. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES,  from  apjopt£}.nrpov,  a  net  •,  the 


RETINA,  or  NET-LIKE  coat  of  the  EYEjalfothe  fame 


as  Retiformis,  which  fee,  and  Vericularis  tunica. 

AMPHIBRANCHIA,  from  ay.pi,  about,  and  $pay%ia, 
the  gills  of  a  ffh,  fome  fay  @pa.yyja>,  the  fauces,  and  fome 
fay  the  jaws.  The  fauces  or  parts  about  the  tonfils. 

AMPHIC ALT STIS.  A  fort  of  wild  barley.  Some, 
but  not  medical  writers,  ufe  this  word  to  exprefs  the  pu- 
dend.  muliebr. 


AMPHIDEON,  or  Amphidjeum.  The  os  tinea,  or 
mouth  of  the  womb. 

AMPHIDEXIOS,  i.  e.  Ambidexter,  which  fee. 

AMPHIDIARTHROSIS.  So  Winfiow  calls  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  partly  by  a  ginglymus, 
and  partly  by  an  arthrodia. 

AMPHIMERINA  HUNGARICA.  See  Morbus 

Hungaricus. - Forthat  called — Catarrhalis.  See 

Catarrhalis  amphemerina. - Tussiculosa,  i.  e. 

Catarrh  from  cold,  alfo  the  hooping  cough. - Angi- 

nos a.  A  fymptomatic  kind  of  quinley,  called  by  Hux- 
ham,  febris  anginofa ,  by  others  the  mucous  quinfev,  and 
the  eryfipelatous  quinfey.  See  Scarlatina  Anginosa. 

AMPHIMET  RION,  from  ay.pi,  about,  and  yin  pa, 
the  womb,  the  parts  about  the  womb, 

AMPHIPLEX.  According  to  Rufus  Ephefius  it  is 
the  part  fituated  betwixt  the  fevotum,  anus,  and  internal 
part  of  the  thighs. 

AMP HIPNEUMA,  from  aypi ,  about  or  around,  and 
‘Trnvya,  breath.  A  difficulty  of  breathing. 

AMPHISBiENA,  from  aypi,  either  way,  and  @xivu, 
to  go.  Galen  fays,  it  is  an  animal  with  two  heads.  Aetius 
deicribes  it  as  a  venemous  ferpent,  which  moves  with 
either  end  forward,  from  which  circumftance  it  hath  its 
name:  it  is  not  fhaped  with  a  thick  body  tapering  into  a 
(lender  tail,  but  it  is  of  an  equal  thicknefs  through  its 
whole  length.  Lernery  fays,  its  colour  is  of  a  (hining 
white,  with  reddiffi  fpots,  and  that  its  cheeks  are  fo  large 
that  they  conceal  its  eyes,  and  from  this  circumftance  it 
is  faid  to  be  blind.  It  is  found  in  fome  of  the  Grecian 
ides,  and  in  different  parts  of  Africa.  Another  fpecies 
was  lately  met  with  in  North  America.  Aetius  fays  the 
rite  is  much  like  the  (ting  of  a  bee,  as  to  its-effefts,  though 
l'omewhat  more  violent,  but  it  is  cured  much  in  the  fame 
manner. 


AMPHISMILA,  from  aypi,  on  each  file,  and  ayihi, 
an  incifion  knife.  A  differing  knife  with  an  edge  on  each 
fide. 

AMPHITANE.  See  Chrysocolla  borax. 

AMPHODONTA,  from  aypi,  on  both  tides,  and  oJ'x;, 
a  tooth.  By  this  word  Plippoerates  exprefleth  animals 
that  have  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

AMPHORA.  A  Roman  meafure  for  liquids,  from 
aypiopsus,  by  a  fyncope  xypo psuj,  it  is  fo  called  from  the 
two  handles  for  carriage.  Its  contents  are  feven  gallons 
and  one  pint  Englifh. 

AMPOTIS.  The  recess  or  ebb  of  the  tide. 
Hippocrates  ufed  this  word  to  exprefs  the  recefs  of  thehu- 
mours  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  body. 
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AMPULLA 


AMP  [65]  AMP 


AMPULLA.  A  veffel  Ihaped  with  a  belly,  as  a  bot¬ 
tle  or  jug.  In  chemiftry  all  bellied  veflels  are  called  am¬ 
pulla,  as  BOLT-HEADS,  RECEIVERS,  CUCURBITS* 

AMPULLASCENS.  The  alvus  ampullafccns  is  the 
moll  tumid  parts  of  Pecquet’s  duCt. 

AMPUTARE  VIRES.  To  render  a  perfon  weak. 

Amputare  Nervos.  To  take  away  the  {Length. 

AMPUTATIO,  Amputation.  It  is  the  cutting  off 
a  limb.  From  amputo,  to  cut  off. 

Hippocrates  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  a  mortification, 
that  what  isputrified  muff  be  cut  off,  but  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  taking  off  of  limbs.  Celfus  is  the  firft  who  de- 
fcribes  this  operation.  Till  the  fixteenth  oentury,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  method  to  prevent  the  haemorrhage, 
which  happens  in  this  fort  of  operation,  except  Celfus’s, 
of  making  a  ligature  about  the  veffels.  Pare  tells  us,  that 
previous  to  making  the  incifion,  a  ligature,  with  a  thin 
fillet,  muff  be  made  above  where  the  amputation  is  to  be 
performed,  which  he  fays,  firft,  keeps  up  the  {kin  and 
mufcles  in  a  raifed  pofture ;  fecondly,  prevents  an  haemor¬ 
rhage  ;  and,  thirdly,  leffens  the  fenfe  of  feeling  :  he  is  the 
firft  who  clearly  fpeaks  of  preventing  the  haemorrhage 
when  thefe  operations  are  performed.  In  1674,  Mr. 
Morel,  a  French  lurgeon,  introduced  the  tourniquet,  as 
it  is  now  ufed;  but  the  firft  mention  of  this  inftrument, 
is  in  the  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho,  publiftied  in 
London  by  an  Englifli  lurgeon  in  1679.  About  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  Meffrs.  Verduin  and  Sabourin, 
one  a  Dutchman,  the  otherof  Geneva,  left  a  label  of  the 
flefh  and  Ikin  to  wrap  over  the  ftump,  and  called  it  l’o- 
peration  de  l’ amputation  a  lambeau  ;  but  they  probably 
learnt  it  from  an  Englifhman,  who  publiftied  this  practice 
in  1679;  fee  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho.  Paulus 
./Egineta  ufed  the  aCtual  cautery,  but  Ambrofe  Pare  fe- 
cured  the  veffels  by  drawing  them  a  little  out  with  the 
forceps,  then  making  a  ligature  round  them,  as  is  often 
mentioned  by  Celfus,  though  negleCted  by  fo  many  of  his 
fucceffors.  In  the  prefent  eighteenth  century,  improve¬ 
ments  are  both  many  and  important,  in  this  branch  of 
furgery,  the  crooked  needle,  and  moft  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  &c.  either  being  now  introduced  or  improved. 

Cases  requiring  the  Limb  to  be  taken  off. 

After  all  that  can  be  laid  down  on  this  particular,  in 
many  inftances  the  experience  andfagacity  of  the  attend¬ 
ing  lurgeon  alone,  can  properly  determine  for  or  againft 
an  operation.  Mr.  Bilguer,  an  eminent  practitioner  in 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  during  his  late  wars, 
reduces  them  to  fix,  as  follows: 

1.  A  mortification,  which  fp reads  until  it  reaches  the 
bone. 

2.  A  limb  fo  hurt,  that  a  mortification  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable. 

3.  A  violent  contufion  of  the  flefh,  which  at  the  fame 
time  hath  {battered  the  bones. 

4.  Wounds  of  the  larger  blood-veffels  of  the  limb, 
when  recourfe  is  had  to  amputation,  as  the  only  method 
of  {topping  the  haemorrhage  ;  or  through  an  apprehenfion 
that  the  limbs  fhould  perifh  for  want  of  nouriftiment. 

5.  An  incurable  caries  of  the  bones. 

6.  A  cancer,  or  humour  in  danger  of  becoming  fuch. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bilguer  may  have  reltrained  this  operation 

rather  too  much  :  however,  his  humanity  is  manifeft 
herein,  and  his  ingenuity  is  fuch  as  renders  his  inftruc- 
tions  deferring  of  attention. 

In  cafes  from  mortification,  Mr.  Sharp  hath  well  efta- 
blifhed  the  propriety  of  waiting  until  it  ceafes,  and  granu¬ 
lations  of  new  fleffi  befpeak  a  better  ftate  of  the  blood. 
He  obferves  that  gun-fhot  wounds  are  beft,  if  the  necef- 
fary  amputation  is  immediately  performed ;  and  that  the 
diforders  of  the  joints,  ulcers  of  long  Handing,  and  all 
fcrophulous  tumors,  generally  return  on  other  parts,  after 
amputation. 

On  this  important  fubjeCt,  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  in 
the  inftances  generally  demanding  amputation ,  if  the  rule 
is  adhered  to,  a  limb  will  now  and  then  be  taken  off  that 
poflibly  might  have  been  reftored  ;  but  the  number  of 
thole  who  would  be  fo  lucky,  is  fo  fmall  in  proportion 
to  thofe  who  under  the  fame  apparent  circumftances 
would  end  fatally,  that  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
general  treatment.  Selections  of  one  cafe  from  another 
is  what  conftitutes  judgment  in  furgery ;  and  happy  is 
the  man  who,  amidft  the  following  demands  for  ampu¬ 


tation,  fingles  out  a  cafe  in  which  he  will  fucceed,  andi 
fave  the  threatened  part.  In  general,  then,  amputation  is 
neceffary. 

1.  In  fome  compound  fraCtures.  See  Fractura, 
when  amputation  is  neceffary  in  them. 

2.  A  wound  in  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  :  alfo  in 
fome  aneurifms  ;  a  large  wound  with  lofs  of  fubftance 
from  arteries  not  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  body, 
as  thofe  of  the  thigh,  leg,  or  arm,  they  are  often  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  as  to  render  amputation  the  only  poffible  means 
of  faving  tire  patient’s  life.  It  is  true,  every  inftance  of 
a  wounded  humeral  or  crural  artery,  does  not  demand 
this  operation ;  but  if  the  wound  is  fuch,  as  that  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches  in  their  neighbourhood  are  prevented  from 
carrying  on  the  circulation,  a  fpeedy  amputation  will  be 
neceffary.  See  Arteria,  Femoralis  Artekia,  Po- 
plitea  Arteria,  Tibialis  Arteria,  Humeralis 
Arteria,  &c. 

3.  When  joints  are  wounded,  violently  injured,  or 
otherways  difeafed.  When  the  heads  of  bones  are  dif- 
eafed,  their  ligaments  lacerated,  &c.  in  moft  inftances 
amputation  is  neceffary.  See  Vulnus,  SclopetoplaGA, 
Spina  Ventosa,  &c. 

4.  A  caries  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  a  bone,  or  of  the 
bones  which  compofe  a  limb.  See  Caries. 

5.  Some  Mortifications.  See  Mortificatio. 

6.  Many  inftances  of  gunfhot  wounds.  See  ScloRe- 

TOPLAGA. 

7.  Cancers.  See  Cancer. 

Large  bones  fhould  not  be  amputated  in  the  joint,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  thinnefsof  the  flefh  in  thofe  parts, 
which  cannot  eafily  be  brought  to  cover  the  bone,  and 
heal  over  it,  whence  a  caries  may  arife,  and  other  incon- 
veniencies  •,  but  if  there  is  a  probability  of  making  the 
{kin  grow  over  the  bone,  the  operation  might  be  per¬ 
formed  here  as  well  as  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 

If  the  {Length  of  the  patient  is  thought  fufficient  for 
him  to  undergo  an  amputation ,  and  his  cafe  is  fuch  as 
is  thought  to  require  it,  the  following  fhould  be  in  readi- 
nefs. 

1.  A  tourniquet. 

2.  A  fmooth  fillet,  an  inch  broad  and  half  an  ell  long, 

3.  The  amputating  knife. 

4.  A  catlin. 

5.  A  faw. 

6.  A  forceps. 

7.  Crooked  needles  armed  with  wax  thread. 

8.  Lint  and  tow,  made  into  compreffes  ready  for  ufe. 

Calomel  mixed  with  ftarch,  and  ftrewed  on  a 

pledgit  of  lint,  is  perhaps  the  beft  application  to  the  ftump 
of  an  amputated  limb. 

9.  A  retraCtor. 

1  o.  A  roller  of  five  ells  in  length. 

11.  Pledgits  of  fpunge. 

12.  Cordials,  as  wine,  See.  to  raife  the  patient’s  fpirits. 

13.  Attendants  appointed  to  their  proper  offices. 

A  general  idea  of  the  procedure,  will  be  beft  obtained 
by  a  perufal  of  the  directions  given  below  for  the  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  particular  parts ;  to  them,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  referred,  and  to  fuch  authors  alfo  as  opportunity 
may  favour  his  attending  to. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. 

In  moft  amputations ,  the  operation  fhould  be  a  finger’s 
breadth,  or  more,  above  the  fphacelated,  or  otherwife  in¬ 
jured  part. 

Apply  the  tourniquet  fo,  as  that  it  may  prefs  upon  the 
chief  artery  of  the  limb  to  be  taken  off.  When  the  arm  is 
the  part  to  amputated,  and  not  the  fore  arm,  it  is  ad- 
vifed  by  fome,  for  an  affiftant  to  prefs  on  the  artery  as  it 
paffes  over  the  firft  rib. 

Then  let  an  affiftant  draw  the  {kin  back,  while  the  ope¬ 
rator  binds  the  fillet  round  where  the  incifion  is  to  be 
made.  This  fillet  both  guards  the  knife,  and  keeps  the 
flefh  tight,  fo  that  it  more  eafily  yields  to  the  knife  ;  or 
more  exaCtly  to  make  the  circular  incifion,  a  flip  or  two 
of  plafter  may  be  preferred  to  the  fillet  for  directing  the 
knife  ;  this  flip  of  plafter  may  be  applied  double,  that  is 
two  thickneffes  may  be  laid,  the  one  upon  the  other ;  and 
if  another  flip  is  placed  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
higher,  its  effeCt  will  greatly  aflift  thofe  of  the  lower.  On 
the  exaCt  cutting  the  {kin,  mufcles,  &c.  the  fpeedy  cure 
of  the  ftump  very  much  depends. 
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Slaving  proceeded  thus  far,  give  the  patient  a  cordial, 
and  cheer  him. 

Two  affiftants  holding  the  limb  in  a  ftrait  line,  an  inci- 
fion  muft  be  made  quite  round  through  the  fkin  and  fat  to 
the  flelh  ;  this  done,  firft  take  away  the  fillet  or*  flips  of 
plafter,  then  the  aififtant,  who  holds  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  muft  draw  the  lkin.as  far  back  as  he  can*,  after 
which,  as  near  the  edge  of  the  retrafted  fkin  as  poffible, 
the  flefh  muft  be  divided,  at  twice,  to  the  bone :  and  if 
there  are  two  bones,  divide  the  flefh  between  them  with 
the  point  of  the  fame  knife.,  then,  that  the  bone  may  be 
fawed  off  as  near  to  the  flefh  as  poffible,  obferve  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  it  is  necefiary  to  cut  the  fkin.  &c.  to  the  mufcles 
firft,  that  you  may  draw  it  back  and  cut  the  flefh  as  far 
under  the  fkin  as  poffible,  in  order  to  having  the  lkin  to 
reach  over  the  flefh  and  the  bone  of  the  flump  as  foon  as 
it  is  drefled  up  :  if  the  incifion  was  made  at  firft  to  the 
bone,  then  the  fkin  would  not  contribute  to  the  covering 
of  the  flump.  Again,  to  alfift  this  intention  of  bringing 
the  fkin  over  the  end  of  the  flump,  the  retradlor  is  con¬ 
trived,  which  muft  be  put  on  after  the  incifion  is  made 
through  the  mufcles,  to  draw  them  up  with,  as  forcibly 
as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear :  thus  the  bone  can  be  fawed 
off  more  clofely  to  the  edge  of  the  flefh,  and  with  lefs 
danger  of  tearing  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  faw.  When 


been  made  wet,  but  arc  fqueezed  as  dry  as  can  be  by  tlid 
grafp  of  one’s  hand.  The  thinner  matter  of  the  diTciiarge 
from  the  wound  being  abforbed  by  the  fpunge,  the  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  other  lymptoms  which  it  ocCafions  when 
taken  up  into  the  circulation,  are  prevented;  and  where 
from  thethinnefs  and  acrimony  or  the  difeharge,  fpuime 
pledgitsare  necefiary,  he  orders  an tifep tic  diuretics  to  oe 
adminiflercd  internally,  and  if  needful  the  bark. 

The  dreffing  finifhed,  the  bell  pofition  for  the  patient 
is  the  bed. 

An  aififtant  fhould  gently  and  conftantly  hold  his  hand 
on  the  flump  during  fome  hours,  not  only  to  guard  arair.ft 
an  haemorrhage,  but  alfo  by  the  gentle  prefiure  to  make’ 
the  drelfings  adhere  more  firmly. 

The  tourniquet  may  be  gradually  raffed  to  admit  the 
circulation  of  the  part  more  freely,  and  if  no  danger  teems 
to  threaten,  it  may  be  removed  the  next  day. 

From  plethoric  habits,  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
take  away  feme  blood,  to  prevent  a  fever. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  remove  the  dreffings,  and 
proceed  as  in  a  common  wound.  If  any  part  of  the  lint, 
&c.  adheres,  leave  it  to  digeit  away  with  future  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  amputation  of  the  arm,  and  of  the  form-arm,  arc 
the  fame,  except  that  in  the  fore-arm  the  brachial  artery 


there  are  two  bones,  as  in  the  fore-arm,  after  having  cut  dividing  into  branches,  fometimes  demands  the  ufe  of 
through  the  muicles,  and  divided  the  inter-ofleous  liga-  the  needle,  more  than  when  the  operation  is  in  the  arm* 
ment,  fome  recommend,  inftead  of  the  retradlor,  to  pafs  In  general,  when  the  arm  is  amputated  above  the  elbow, 
a  comprefs  between  the  bones,  and  therewith  to  draw  the  fame  procedure  will  be  necefiary  as  is  diredleti  for 
back  the  divided  parts  until  the  bones  are  fawed  through.  j  the  amputation  of  the  thigh  juft  above  the  knee. 

Where  there  are  two  bones,  apply  the  faw  in  fuch  a  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vi.  425.  White’s  Surgery  200, 
manner  that  both  may  drop  together,  to  prevent  making  I201,  202. 

fplinters,  and  aifo  to  avoid  the  painful  jar  which  the  pa-  j  The  Amputation  of  the  Arm  at  its  JorNT  with  the 

Scapula, 

Mr.  Morand,  the  elder,  firft  took  off  the  arm  at  the 
fhoulder.  Mr.  Bromfield  performed  it  with  fuccefs  in 
London.  Dr.  Home,  in  his  Medical  Fails  and  Experi- 
I  ments,  fays  it  is  a  dangerous  operation,  though  attended 
J  with  all  poffible  advantages.  Here  the  tourniquet  cannot 
1  be  applied.  But  Dr.  Hunter  obferves  that,  when  we  ccn- 


tients  feels  when  this  is  negleiled.  While  the  faw  is 
working,  the  aififtant  who  holds  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  fhould  gently  deprefs  it,  that  the  faw  may  have  room 
to  pafs ;  and  the  operator  fhould  make  his  ltrokes  with 
it  as  long  as  poffible. 

The  limb  taken  off,  if  the  larger  arteries  are  not  eafily 
feen,  the  tourniquet  may  be  flacked,  and  by  the  blood 
fpinning  out,  they  willbe  difeovered ;  then  with  the  curved  j  fider  the  fituation  of  the  blocd-veftels  as  they  pafs  over  the 


needles  fecure  them,  as  direiled  in  wounds  of  the  arteries : 
when  the  tenaculum  can  be  ufed  for  drawing  out  the  ar¬ 
tery,  it  will  always  be  the  bell  method ;  and  having  fo 
done,  tie  the  end  of  the  artery  with  a  narrow  flat  tape. 

If  an  offified  artery  is  cut  through,  a  cautery,  either 
aclual  or  potential,  muft  be  applied.  In  the  fore-arm 
comprefles  generally  fuffice  for  checking  rhe  haemor¬ 
rhage. 

The  arteries  fecured,  bring  the  lkin  over  the  end  of  the 
bone  as  far  as  poffible,  then  apply  a  pledgit  of  foft  lint, 
and  over  it  another  of  foft  tow,  or  more  if  required  ;  over 
thefe  lay  a  pledgit  of  tow  fpread  with  the  common  cerate, 
and  then  with  two  long  flips  of  flicking  plafter  placed 
aerofs  each  other,  confine  the  whole  by  fixing  the  ends 
of  thefe  flips  along  the  Tides  of  the  flump ;  after  this  finifh 
the  dreffing,  by  turning  a  worfted  night  cap  over  the 
whole.  It  is  properly  obferved  by  fome  furgeons,  that 
dry  lint,  as  an  extraneous  body,  in  which  light  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  and  as  which  it  always  a&s,  when  clotted 
with  blood,  occafions  pain,  fwelling,  and  inflammation, 
therefore  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  in  its  place  a  large 
quantity  of  flour  fhould  be  ftrewed  over  the  whole  flump  ; 
this  forms  a  natural  cataplafm  with  the  blood,  ferum,  See. 
over  this,  apply  dry  lint,  or  what  other  dreffings  you 
like,  which  may  all  be  removed  the  next  day,  if  on  any 
account  needful,  and  this  without  pain  to  the  patient  or 
trouble  to  bis  affiftants. 

The  cuftom  of  finifhing  by  a  roller  from  below  upward, 
or  indeed  any  way  applied,  is  now  omitted  by  the  ableft 
furgeons,  as  by  its  comprefs  it  caufes  inflammation,  pain, 
and  fanies,  inftead  of  a  well  digefted  matter. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  London  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  Mr. 

Kirkland  propofes  the  ufe  of  fpunge  for  a  part  of  the 
dreffing,  as  foon  as  digeftion  is  begun  in  the  flump,  after 
an  amputation.  He  obferves,  that  the  greateft  danger 
after  this  operation  is  from  an  abforption  of  the  matter 
from  the  wound  after  the  inflammation  is  gone  01T,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  digeftion  proceeds  not  very  kindly;  and  to  over  them  dry  lint  and  pledgits,  which  may  be  fecured 
•  prevent  this  inconvenience,  as  foon  as  the  ftate  of  digef-  by  a  plafter  of  the  fhape  of  a  Maltefe  crofs.  To  prevent 
tion  is  well  advanced,  he  diredls  a  thin  layer  of  fine  lint 1  the  force  of  the  artery,  lay  a  bolfter  in  the  arm-pit,  to 
to  be  applied  to  the  flump,  and,  immediately  upon  that,  jprefs  upon  it;  fecure  the  whole  with  the  bandage  called 
fome  thin  pieces  of  fine  fpunge,  which  have  juft  then  [the  fpica  defeendens. 


firft  rib  to  the  arm,  it  evidently  appears,  that  by  turning 
the  fhoulder  outwards,  and  making  a  proper  prefiure  with 
comprefles  and  bandage,  we  might  abfoiutely  make  cuF- 
felves  mailers  of  the  blood  in  amputating  the  humerus, 
at  its  articulation  with  the  fcapuia,  which  is  the  moil 
intimidating  circumilance  in  the  operation. 

The  patient’s  arm  being  held  horizontally,  make  an  in¬ 
cifion  through  to  the  fleih,  from  the  upper  part  of  the1 
fhoulder,  aerofs  the  petloral  mufcles,  down  to  the  arm- 
pit  ;  and,  to  fave  as  much  fkin  as  you  can,  begin  it  about 
two  inches  below  the  joint,  then  turning  the  knife  with 
its  edge  upwards,  divide  that  mufcle,  and  part  of  the  del¬ 
toid,  and  thus  the  great  artery  and  vein  are  expofed,  and 
which  fhould  immediately  be  fecured  by  ligatures,  at  lcaft 
two  fingers  breadth  below  the  axilla,  in  order  to  which 
carry  the  arm  a  little  backward  ;  then  divide  thefe  vefleis- 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  below  the  ligatures,  and  pur- 
fue  the  circular  incifion  through  the  joint,  cutting  firft 
into  that  part  of  the  burfal  ligament  which  is  neared  to 
the  axilla;  for  if  you  attempt  to  make  way  into  the  joint 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoulder,  the  projection  of  the 
proceflus  acromion,  and  procefius  coracoides,  will  very 
much  embarrafs  the  operation  :  in  the  next  place  difeover 
the  true  fituation  of  the  acromion,  which  having  done, 
draw  back  the  fkin,  and  in  dividing  the  flefh  introduce 
the  knife  two  or  three  fingers  breadth  under  the  acromion, 
for  thus,  much  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  is  faved,  which 
will  fill  up  the  wound,  and  expedite  its  healing.  Thefe 
parts  cut  through,  raife  the  arm,  that  the  head  of  the 
biceps  mufcle  may  be  more  eafily  found  and  divided ; 
divide  the  ligament  on  the  upper  part,  then  on  the  fides, 
after  which,  the  head  being  lifted  out  .of  the  focket,  cut 
away  all  that  detains  it,  taking  care  not  to  divide  the 
artery,  See.  above  the  ligatures.  The 


remaining  flefh 


at  the  arm-pit  fhould  be  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  th 
|  broad  partbeing  next  to  the  axilla.  Apply  the  remaining 
flefh  immediately  to  the  focket  of  the  fcapuia,  and  lav 


To 
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To  prevent  the  ampulatitn  of  the  arm  at  its  joint  with 
the  fcapula,  the  following  hath  been  prattifed  in  fame  in- 
llances!  The  head  of  the  humerus,  with  its  adjoining  part, 
to  about  four  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  taken  away.  In 
the  inftances  of  this  kind,  the  patient  hath  enjoyed  ail  the 
under-hand  motions  of  the  arm. 

bee  Beil’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p<  4x7. 

Amputation  of  the  breast* 

In  this  cafe  women  only  are  the  iubjedts. 

The  patient  being  placed  on  a  high  chair,  hold  her  arm 
horizontally  backward,  and  a  very  little  downward;  thus 
thepe&oral  mufcle  is  more  readily  expanded,  and  the  dis¬ 
ordered  part  more  ealily  fepaiated  from  it ;  then  make  a 
circular  incifion  through  the  teguments,  and  diffeft  the 
morbid  part  out.  This  done,  if  drength  admits,  take  away 
blood.  The  comprefs  and  bandage  are  generally  diffident 
to  prevent  haemorrhages, the  needle  being  feldom  required; 
yet  fometimes  the  branches  of  the  mammary  arteries  which 
come  out  between  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  into  the 
breads,  will  create  feme  trouble,  efpecially  one  larger 
than  the  red  from  towards  the  arm-pits,  near  the  edge  of 
the  pedtoral  mufcle,  which  is  commonly  more  trouble- 
fome  to  ditch  than  the  red.  Now  proceed  as  in  wounds 
in  general. 

If  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure  a  fever  comes  on,  with 
pains  about  the  prcecordia,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
death  is  the  confequence.  Be  careful  by  proper  and 
timely  bleeding  to  prevent  thefe  fymptoms.  See  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  434. 

Amputation  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes. 

Sometimes  a  finger  or  toe  that  is  nearly  cut  through 
with  a  fharp  indrument,  if  clapped  too  again  whild  it  is 
warm,  will  unite,  at  lead  it  is  better  to  give  fuch  cafes  the 
trial  than  to  cut  them  away  at  the  fird.  When  cut  ob¬ 
liquely,  their  reunion  may  be  more  certainly  expected, 
than  when  tranfverfely. 

The  fingers  and  toes  are  bed  amputated  In  their  articu¬ 
lations;  a  dreight  knife  mud  be  ufed,  and  the  incifion  of 
the  Ikin  Ihould  be  made  not  exactly  upon  the  joint,  but  a 
little  towards  the  extremity  of  the  finger  or  toe,  that  more 
of  it  may  be  preferved  for  the  eafier  healing  of  it  after¬ 
wards  :  it  will  alfo  facilitate  the  reparation  of  the  joint, 
when  the  finger  is  cut  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  to  make 
two  fmall  longitudinal  incifions  on  each  fide  of  it  fird. 
When  the  lower  joints  are  feparated,  the  fird  incifions 
Ihould  be  from  a  little  above  to  a  little  below  the  joint  on 
each  fide,  and  fo  deep  as  to  divide  the  ligaments;  and 
after  this  proceed  as  above.  The  Ikin  grows  over  the 
cartilage  very  readily.  If  the  cartilage  is  removed  by  the 
knife  point,  or  any  accident  happening  to  the  part,  the 
ikin  heals  better,  and  unites  fpeedily  to  the  bone,  but  this 
is  not  necefiary.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  let  the  blood 
run  from  the  amputated  joint,  and  no  haemorrhage  will 
happen  thereafter.  It  is  never  necefiary  to  take  up  an 
artery  here. 

In  cafe  of  fupernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  if  troublefome, 
cut  them  off ;  fometimes  there  is  no  bone  where  they  are 
to  be  cut  off,  in  this  cafe  a  knife  maybe  ufed  ;  but  if  there 
is  any  bone,  a  drong  pair  of  feiflars  may  be  ufed,  for  in 
infants  thefe  bones  are  not  hard. 

See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ,vi.  p.  41 1.  White’s  Surgery, 

1  99- 

Amputation  5/ffeHAND. 

Heider  thinks  it  bed  to  amputate  the  hand,  with  a 
knife  only,  at  the  joint  of  the  wrid ;  but  the  ufual  method 
is  to  cut  through  the  bones  above  the  wrid,  in  which  cafe, 
fee  Amputation  of  the  arm. 

Amputation  of  the  Metacarpal  and  Metatarsal 

Bones. 

If  any  one  of  thefe  bones  is  carious,  it  may  be  advif- 
able  to  cut  away  only  fo  much  as  is  difordered ;  a  fmall 
fpring-faw  is  the  mod  proper  to  divide  the  bones  with 
here.  After  thefe  operations,  the  parts  heal  fo’on,  and  a 
part  of  a  hand  or  foot  is  better  than  to  lofe  the  whole. 

In  thefe  cafes  carry  your  knife  fird  along  the  fide  of  the 
bone  that  is  to  be  removed,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  you  can, 
a t  die  fame  time  making  the  wound  as  fmooth  as  poffible. 
If  one  of  the  middle  bones  is  to  be  removed,  we  mud  of 
courfe  make  two  incifions,  one  on  each  fide ;  having  done 
this,  divide  the  integuments,  &c.  from  the  bone  above  and 
below  tranfverfely,  then  ferape  off  the  periodeum,  and 
faw  through  die  bone  with  the  faw  called  the  metacarpal 


faw.  Hold  the  faw  very  deady,  and  make  long  droke? 
when  ufing  it.  If  two  bones  are  to  be  removed,  we  Ihould 
proceed  as  above  in  general,  alfo  remember  to  divide  the 
integuments,  See.  tranfverfely  between  the  two  bones  as 
is  done  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  between  the  ra¬ 
dius  and  ulna  in  amputations  of  thofe  parts*  As  in  ampu~ 
tations  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  fo  in  this  cafe,  the  tourni¬ 
quet  is  not  required. 

White’s  Surgery,  30b. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg* 

If  the  leg  is  to  be  amputated,' though  the  injury  is  ever 
fo  near  the  ankle,  as  a  long  dump  is  thought  more  in¬ 
convenient  than  a  diort  one,  it  is  preferred  to  amputate 
it  at  about  four  or  five  fingers  breadth  below  the  tuberc- 
fity  of  the  tioia  ;  if  it  is  cut  higher,  the  aponeurotic  ex- 
panlion  of  the  flexor  mufcle  will  be  hurt,  befides  the 
dump  would  be  too  diort  for  an  eafy  fupport  On  the 
wooden  leg  ;  and  an  artery  which  runs  into  the  thicknefs 
of  the  tibia  to  be  didributed  to  the  marrow,  would  be  un- 
neceffarily  wounded. 

As  the  gadrocnemei  snufcles  draw  back  the  Ikin  more 
drongly  than  it  is  drawn  elfewhere,  it  is  proper,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Ikin  equal  after  the  operation,  to  cut  fo  that 
the  wound  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  farther  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ham,  than  the  wound  in  the  fore  part  is  from 
the  middle  of  the  patella. 

In  amputating  the  upper  Jimb  and  the  bread,  a  chair  is 
the  propered  to  place  the  patient  on  ;  but  for  the  lower 
limbs,  a  table  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  tourniquet  mud  be  placed  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  patella,  and  fo  as  to  prefs  more  particularly  on 
the  artery  in  the  ham.  The  flips  of  plader  directed  in 
the  amputation  for  guiding  the  knife,  mud  be  placed  four 
or  five  fingers  breadth  below  the  patella ;  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  mud  dftnd  on  the  infide  of  the  leg,  becaufe  the  fibula 
will  then  be  fawed  at  the  fame- time  with  the  tibia  ;  but  if 
on  the  contrary  the  faw  is  laid  on  the  infide  of  the  leg,  the 
tibia  will  be  fird  divided,  and  the  ‘fibula,  being  too  weak  to 
bear  the  force  of  the  faw,  will  be  apt  to  fplinter,  fo  not 
only  render  the  operation  tedious,  but  alfo  the  cure  more 
difficult  afterwards. 

Though  the  pra&ice  of  making  a  Ihort  dump  hath  fo 
generally  obtained,  Mr.  White,  the  furgeon  of  Manches¬ 
ter  infirmary,  prefers  amputating  betwixt  the  calf  of  the 
leg  and  the  ankle,  in  cafes  that  will  admit  of  faving  fo  much 
of  tire  leg  ;  he  gives  indances  of  his  pradtice  this  way,  and 
affures  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  long  dump  is  more  eafy 
than  that  of  the  Ihort  one. 

After  the  reparation  of  the  limb,  the  drefling,  and  ge¬ 
neral  treatment,  will  be  the  fame  as  in  amputation  of  the 
arm. 

See  Medical  Obf.  and  Inq.  iv.  168.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vi.  374-  White’s  Surgery,  204. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. 

If  a  cancer,  or  a  fphacelus,  in  confequence  of  a  feirrhous 
gland,  Ihould  appear  in  the  penis,  then  every  part  to 
which  the  contagion  hath  reached  is  fpeedily  to  be  extir¬ 
pated,  led  the  taint  diffufe  itfelf  farther. 

Some  cut  off  the  penis  with  a  knife ;  fee  Le  Dran’s 
Operations :  but  the  following  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

Pafs  a  fmall  tube  of  lead,  or  of  filver,  into  the  urethra, 
a  little  farther  than  the  affected  part ;  then  with  a  filken 
thread  make  a  ligature  upon  the  found  part,  near  to  that 
which  is  difeafed ;  make  this  ligature  tighter  every  day 
until  that  which  is  faulty  falls  off.  See  Bell’s  Surgery, 
i-  538- 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. 

In  this  operation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  the: 
fird  incifion  is  to  be  made  a  little  more  than  two  inches 
above  the  patella. 

The  tourniquet  mud  prefs  upon  the  crural  artery,  on 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  where  the  head  of 
the  vadus  internus  mufcle  and  the  triceps  meet. 

In  amputating  above  the  knee,  we  are  advifed  to  cut 
down  to  the  bone  at  once ;  but  as  there  is  a  great  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  Ikin,  &c.  it  is  almod  impodible.  However,  in 
cutting,  we  Ihould  remember  that  the  dump  Ihould  be  of 
a  conical  form.  In  this  cafe  it  is  of  no  confequence  on 
which  fide  of  the  bone  you  dand  for  operating. 

When  amputation  is  performed  on  this  limb,  the  mufcles 
not  being  attached  to  the  body  of  the  bone,  they  fre¬ 
quently  retrad,  and  leave  the  bone  dicking  out,  this 

never 
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hever  happens  in  the  arm*  but  it  may  be  remedied,  by 
placing  the  patient  on  his  Add;  and  keeping  the  mufcles  in 
as  relaxed  a  llate  as  pothble.  The  method  of  amputating 
with  flaps  was  firft  invented  to  remedy  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  which  hath  occafioned  the  contrivance  of  a  new 
mode  of  amputating  by  Mr.  Allanfon,  of  Liverpoole,  which 
is  as  follows  :  he  firft  makes  an  incifion  through  the  ikin, 
then  difleft s  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  from  the  muicles  to 
cover  the  flump ;  this  done  he  divides  the  mufcles  down 
to  the  bone,  where  he  finifhes  the  difl'edlion,  and  then 
faws  through  the  bone  at  the  fame  place,  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner.  He  afterwards  takes  up  the  veflels  with  the  tenacu¬ 
lum,  brings  the  ikin  over  the  Hump,  leaves  the  ligature 
hanging  out  at  the  external  orifice,  and  applies  no  kind  of 
drefiings  except  fomething  to  cover  it  fuperficially. 

After  the  operation,  the  roller  that  is  to  keep  down  the 
fkin,  fhould  go  down  the  waift,  and  defcend  down  the 
thigh  to  the  flump  :  thus  abfcefles  are  prevented,  which 
otherwife  would  form  themfelves  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  has  been  recommended  in  amputations  of  this 
limb,  to  diffedl  away  the  cellular  fubllance,  as  this  has 
been  thought  to  produce  all  the  fuppurationand  difcharge  : 
it  hath  been  tried,  indeed,  and  with  feeming  fuccefs*,  but 
others  omit  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  think  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  is  a  convenient  cufhion  for  the  flump  to 
reft  on. 

Another  circumftance  deferving  attention  is,  after  the 
operation,  to  prefs  the  crural  artery  the  whole  length  of 
the  thigh  by  a  long  bolfter. 

If  the  operation  is  made  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
the  danger  is  very  great ;  the  difcharge  from  the  wound 
when  it  digefts  being  fo  copious,  that  the  patient’s  ftrength 
is  foon  gone,  and  death  is  a  fpeedy  confequence.  If  a  cafe 
is  fo  circumflanced  as  to  render  amputation  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  neceffary,  it  would  be  beft  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  articulation,  for  then  the  crural  artery  would  be 
better  fecured,  and  many  other  inconveniences  avoided, 
which  attend  in  the  ufual  method  •,  but  in  the  moft  def- 
perate  circumftances,  taking  off  the  thigh  at  the  articula¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  encouraged.  Bell’s  Surgery,  yol.  vi.  338. 
White’s  Surgery,  201. 

See  Sharpe’s  Operations  of  Surgery,  ch.xxxvii.  Sharpe’s 
Critical  Enquiry,  ch.  vii.  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Le  Dran’s 
Operations.  Bilguer’s  Differtation  on  Amputations.  A 
complete  Treatife  on  the  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus,  with  a 
new  method  of  Amputation ,  by  Mr.  O’Halloran.  Allan- 
fon’s  Pradlical  Obfervations  on  Amputation.  Mynors’s 
Practical  Thoughts  on  Amputations ,  &c.  London  Med. 
Journal,  vol.  i.  231.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  301.  White’s 
Surgery,  190. 

Amputatio  Vocis,  implies  a  lofs  of  fpeech. 
AMPUTATURA.  A  wound  from  the  entire  fepara- 
tion  of  a  part  from  the  body. 

AMUCTICA,  from  to  vellicatc.  Remedies 

that  by  vellicating  and  ftimulating  the  bronchia  raife  a 
cough,  and  fo  contribute  to  the  difcharge  of  what  is  in  the 
lungs.  Thefe  medicines  are  the  fame  as  thofe  called  ar- 
teriaca. 

AMULETA.  Amulets. 

Amulets  and  charms  are  fo  nearly  allied,  as  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  fame  light. 

Before  the  days  of  Mofes,  idolatry  had  diffufed  its  bale¬ 
ful  influence  over  the  minds  of  moft  men,  fo  doubtlefs 
magic,  and  the  ridiculous  attempt  to  cure  difeafes  by 
thole  means,  had  a  date  nearly  as  ancient.  The  difpute 
lays  betwixt  kings  and  priefts,  as  to  which  gave  rife  to 
follies  of  thefe  kinds ;  it  feems  clearly  owing  to  their  de- 
figns  and  arts  that  they  had  their  origin,  to  them  there¬ 
fore  we  may  leave  the  decilion  concerning  it. 

Three  things  occur  to  moft  men  of  favouring  amulets  : 
the  ill,  the  palate  is  not  offended;  the  2d,  the  price  is 
fmall;  the  3d,  fuperftition  is  indulged. 

The  words  ufually  fpoken  when  amulets  were  ufed,  are 
called  by  the  Greeks  EFIAOIAAI ;  by  the  Latins  incan- 
tamenta,  or  carmina;  by  the  Englilh  INCHANTMENTS 
and  charms,  being  a  fort  of  fong  pronounced  over  any 
one,  for  the  words  were  either  in  verfe,  or  fpoken  in  the 
manner  of  a  fong. 

Sometimes  words  were  written  and  carried  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  on  fome  part  of  his  body,  or  in  fome  of  his  gar¬ 
ments.  Ehele  the  Latins  called  amulcta,  probably  from 
t mover e ,  to  remove,  or  take  away.  They  alfo  called  them 
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PROkBlA,  or  PROEBRA,  from  prohibere,  to  guard  ox  defend. 
The  Greeks  call  them  apotropoea,phylacteria,  amv. 
teria,  alexiteria,  and  alexipharmaca,  becaufe  they 
imagined  that  thefe  remedies  could  defend  them,  not 
only  againft  fuch  difeafes  as  proceed  from  natural  caufes, 
but  alfo  againft  the  power  of  other  inchantments. 

Thefe  amulets  were  formed  of  any  materials  which  fancy 
fuggefted. 

Serenus  Samonicus  invented  the  abrACAdara  for  the 
cure  of  the  fever  called  hemitritaea.  The  Jews  attributed 
the  fame  virtue  to  the  word  aracalan.  The  Arabians  had 
much  ceremony,  and  alfo  care,  to  fee  if  the  liars  favoured 
them,  and  call  it  talisman,  i.  e.  image. 

Amulets  were  tied  about  people,  fo  called  periapt  a,  and 
periammata,  from  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  to  tie  about. 
The  royal  touch  to  cure  the  king’s  evil !  Whether  hath 
folly  in  the  patient,  or  villany  in  the  impollors,  the  greateft 
Hi  are  here  ? 

Charms  feem  to  have  been  artfully  introduced,  to  ini- 
pofe  a  belief  in  thofe  not  in  the  lecret,  that  thofe  who 
were  exercifmg  them  were  in  particular  favour  with  feme 
ftiperior  being.  This  gave  the  people  a  venerable  idea  of 
the  pradlitioner,  and  fo  the  vulgar  were  more  eafdy  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  fubmit  implicitly  to  them ;  and  as  the  mind 
affedls  the  body,  fo  in  fome  cafes  the  perfuafion  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  might  contribute  to  a  cure. 

AMULETUM.  S^e  Periapta. 

AMURCA.  Amorge  :  fome  take  Byfma  to  be  the 
fame.  It  is  the  fediment  from  olive  oil,  found  after  the 
new  preffed  oil  hath  depofited  it  grofs  contents. 

AMVETTI,  or  Vetti  Tali.  Is  the  name  of  an  In¬ 
dian  tree  to  which  no  medical  virtues  are  attributed. 

AMYCHE.  A  luperficial  exulceration,  laceration,  or 
lcarification  of  the  Ikin;  from  to  fcratch. 

AMYCTICA.  Stimulating,  vellicating. 
AMYGDAL/E.  Almonds.-  The  fruit  of  the  Amyg- 
dalus,  Almond  tree.  Alfo  the  glands  called  Tonsil- 

lje,  which  fee. - Amar;e.  Bitter  almonds. - - 

Dulces.  Called  alfo  amygdala  fativse,  sweet  almonds. 

The  leaves  and  flowersof  the  almond  tree  refemble  thofe 
of  the  peach  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  cultivated  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England  it 
produces  fruit  very  little  inferior  to  that  from  abroad ;  it 
flowers  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  moft  other  trees,  though 
its  fruit  is  not  quite  ripe  until  autumn. 

Of  the  fruit  we  have  two  forts,  thefweet  and  the  bitter ; 
the  eye  diftinguifhes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees,  nor 
between  the  kernels  themfelves.  It  is  faid  that  by  altering 
the  foil  the  bitter  brings  forth  fweet,  and  the  fweet  brings 
forth  bitter  almonds.  The  almonds  from  Barbary,  where 
the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  bitter ,  while  thofe  cultivated  in 
Europe  are  fweet.  Linnaeus  deferibes  the  two  trees  as  only 
varieties,  as  follows:  amygdalus  communis;  cr,  amygdalus 
foliis  ferraturis  infimis  glandulofis,  floribus  feflilibus  gemi- 
nis.  Var.  y.  Bitter  almond.  Amygdalus  communis,  or 
amygdalus  foiiis,  &c.  Var.  0.  Sweet  almond. 

The  bitter  dlmonds  agree  with  the  fweet  in  yielding  the 
fame  quantity  of  oil,  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  of 
the  fweet  fort,  and  in  all  cafes  to  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes;  the  matter  remaining  after  the  expreflion  of  the 
oil  retains  all  the  bitter ,  and  taftes  ftronger  than  it  did  at 
the  firft.  Moft  of  the  bitter  matter  diffolves  with  a  little 
heat  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  a  part  arifes  with 
both  in  diftilling;  but  fpirit  feems  to  extradl  the  moft,  and 
water  to  elevate  the  greateft  quantity.  A  Ample  water  is 
diftilled  from  them  after  the  oil  is  preffed  out,  which  is  fub- 
ilituted  for  and  poffefleth  the  fame  qualities  in  the  fame 
degrees  as  that  drawn  from  cherry-ftones ;  it  is  made  as 
follows  : 

ft  Amygd.  amar.  poft  expreff.  olei  lb  vi.  fpt.  vini  ten. 
cong.  ii.  elic.  cong.  ii. 

ft  Hujus  fp.  3  iv.  aq.  font.  |  xii.  m.  et  aq.  c  era  for. 
nigr.  vocata. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  noxious  matter  is  that 
in  which  the  bitter  refides,  and  that  the  a£livity  of  it  is  in- 
creafed  by  its  feparation  from  the  grofs  oil  and  farinace¬ 
ous  fubftance.  The  kernels  of  other  fruits  that  have  any 
bitternefs  or  particular  flavour  appear  to  have  the  poifon- 
ous  principle  of  the  bitter  almo  ds.  See  a  fmall  publica¬ 
tion  entitled,  Experiments  on  Almond  and  Black-Cherry 
waters. 

The  diftilled  oil  of  almonds  is  very  poifonous;  bitter 
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almonds  are  commended  as  being  deftru&ive  of  worms,!  tive.it  generally provesbinding, by  diminiffiingthe  dtength 
if  four  or  five,  or  more,  according  as  the  ftomach  will  I  of  their  bowels.  Draughts  of  manna  and  oil  of  almonds, 
bear  them,  are  taken  in  a  morning  falling :  they  are  diu-  at  the  fame  time  ufing  the  common  emulfion  as  common 
retie,  but  notfafe;  they  occafion  ficknefs  and  vomiting  ;  drink,  are  of  Angular  fervice  in  the  gravel  and  mdyfuries. 
to  dogs,  foxes,  fowls,  dorks,  horfes,  efpecially  while  very  Some  women  who  have  hard  labours,  experience  much 
young,  to  pigeons,  cats,  and  fome  other  animals,  they  are  benefit  by  taking  repeated  dofes  of  this  oil  for  feveral  days 
poifonous.  I  before  the  time  of  delivery :  the  tenefmus  to  which  fome 

The  fweet  kind,  of  which  thofe  called  Jordan  almonds  pregnant  women  are  fubje£l,  and  which  endangers  abor- 
are  the  bed,  diould  be  chofen  free  from  rancidnefs,  and,  if  tion,  is  mod  fpeedily  relieved  by  clyders  of  it,  with  a  few 
in  the  {hells,  free  from  all  appearance  of  being  affetted  |  drops  of  laudanum. 


AMY  GDALATUM.  The  emulfion  of  almonds. 
AMYGDALIA.  So  Hippocrates  de  Morbis,  lib.  ii. 
calls  the  tonfillae. 

AMYGDALIS  SIMILIS.  GUATIMALENSIS.  See 
Cacao. 

AM  Y GD ALOIDES,  alfo  Cometes.  Thus  Oribafius 
calls  the  fpecies  of  tithymalus,  which  is  named  tithym. 
madicus. 

It  is  a  name  for  the  white  fpecies  of  the  gum  benzoin. 
And  ill  natural  hidory,  to  a  done  which  refembles  the 
kernel  of  an  almond  in  figure.  It  is  no  natural  fofiil, 
but  the  petrified  fpine  of  the  echinus  marinus,  or  fea- 
their  Ikin,  by  deeping  them  in  hot  water  until  it  eafily  I  urchin,  of  the  nature  of  the.  lapis  judaicus,  but  wanting 
Hips  off;  then  triturated  with  water  their  oil  unites  the  pedicle  and  dalk  of  that  fpine.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for 


by  infedls,  a  fpecies  of  which  penetrates  them,  and  eats 
away  the  kernel.  They  difficultly  diged  in  our  domachs, 
and  afford  very  little  nourifliment,  unlefs  extremely  well 
comminuted.  As  a  medicine  they  obtund  acrimony  in 
the  prirme  vise,  are  foftening  and  relaxants.  They  are  a 
good  intermedium  for  uniting  with  water  feveral  fubdan- 
ces  which  of  themfelves  are  not  mifcible  with  it :  camphor 
and  many  refinous  fubdances,  triturated  with  fix  times 
their  quantity  of  almonds,  eafily  diffolve  into  a  milky 
liquor.  Six  or  eight  fweet  almonds  peeled  fometimes  cure 
the  heart-burn. 

Sweet  almonds  are  ufually  blanched,  i.  e.  freed  from 


therewith,  by  the  mutation  of  their  mucilaginous 
and  farinaceous  matter,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor. 

Lac  Amygdala.  Almond  milk. 

R  Amygd.  dulc.  decort.  f  i.  fi.  facch.  alb.  3  iv.  aqure 
didillatae  ft  ij.  gum.  arab.  (in  aq.  hord.  folut.)  %  fi.  f.  emulf. 

Beat  the  fugar  with  the  almonds ;  then  rubbing  them 
together  add  the  water  gradually  and  drain.  Ph.  Loud. 
1788. 

But  the  pure  oil  of  almonds  triturated  with  a  thick  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  arabic,  forms  a  more  permanent  emulfion 
from  which  the  oil  does  not  feparate  either  on  danding 
two  or  three  days,  or  on  the  addition  of  a  moderate  quan 
tity  of  acid.  One  part  gum  made  into  mucilage  is  enough 
for  four  parts  of  oil.  The  white  of  egg,  or  fyrup  with  a 
little  fpirituous  water,  will  form  an  emulfion,  but  not 
near  fo  well  as  the  gum. 

R  Gum.  arab.  op.  pulv.  3  fi.  aq.  didillatae  3  ij.  f.  mu- 
cilag.  per  tritur.  &  adde  ol.  amygd.  3  i  fi.  facch.  alb.  3  15- 
podea  paulatim  adde  aq.  didillatre  ft  i.  f.  emulf. 

If  to  this  emulfion  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  be  add¬ 
ed,  it  is  called  the  arabic  emulsion. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  chalk  be  added,  it  is  named  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  emulsion. 

If  half  a  dram  of  camphor  be  added,  it  is  called  the 

CAMPHORATED  EMULSION. 

The  emulfions  partake  of  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  are 
preferibed  in  the  fame  intentions,  particularly  heat  of  urine 
and  the  drangury,  whether  arifing  from  fpontaneous  acri¬ 
mony  or  from  irritating  food  or  medicines. 

When  thefe  emulfions  have  dood  a  while,  they  throw 
up  a  cream  to  the  furface,  and  the  whey  beneath  turns 
four.  Acids  joined  to  them  forms  curd  and  whey,  jud 
as  they  do  in  milk- 

Thefe  milky  folutions  of  almonds  in  water,  though  con¬ 
taining  the  oil,  and  owing  all  tire  virtue  to  it,  yet  have 
this  advantage,  viz.  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute 
and  inflammatory  fevers,  without  danger  of  the  ill  effe£ls 
which  the  oil  may  produce,  fince  emulfions  do  not  become 
rancid,  or  acrid  by  heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  foon 
do;  and  in  mod  cafes  tire  acefcency  is  rather  an  advaa 
tage  in  the  emulfion. 

The  expreffed  oil  of  almonds  is  obtained  from  the  fweet 
or  the  bitter  forts  equally,  no  difference  can  be  difeover 
ed  in  their  oils  by  any  known  method  of  trial ;  the  oil  o  : 
bitter  almonds  was  called  metopium,  becaufe  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  ufed  to  make  an  oil  in  which  bitter  almonds  and  gal- 
banum  were  ingredients ;  they  named  their  compound 
oil  metopium,  from  the  plant  fo  called,  from  which  the 
galbanum  is  produced,  and  others  give  the  fame  name  to 
the  fimple  expreffed  oil  of  this  fruit.  See  Metopium. 

By  bruifing,  then  preffmg  the  almonds,  they  afford 
nearly  one  half  of  their  weight  in  oil  :  by  boiling  almonds 
in  water,  part  of  their  oil  feparates  and  is  colle£led  on 
the  furface  ;  but  that  obtained  by  preffure  without  heat 
is  the  mod  agreeable. 

As  a  medicine,  this  oil  is  ufeful  when  a  tickling  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  codivenefs,  or  nephritic  pains  affedl  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  though  in  infants,  to  whom  it  is  given  as  a  laxa- 


the  gobius  or  gudgeon. 

AMYGDALQPERSICUM.  The  Almond  peach. 
AMYGD  ALUS.  The  Almond-tree.  The  fruit 
only  is  ufed,  of  which  there  are  two  forts. 

AMYL  A.  Any  fort  of  chemical  decula. 

AMYLEON.  AMYLION.  AMYLUM.  From*, 
neg.  and  /xu^n,  a  mill,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  corn  with¬ 
out  a  mill,  or  without  grinding.  It  is  the  decula 
of  wheat,  and  with  us  called  starch  :  named  alfo 
Amidum. 

It  is  the  pured  farina  of  the  wheat,  but  deprived  of  its 
fait  and  oil.  It  is  made  from  all  kinds  of  wheat,  from  po¬ 
tatoes,  &c.  It  was  invented  in  the  ifle  of  Chios,  and 
is  valued  by  its  lightnefs,  newnefs,  and  fmoothnefs. 

The  method  of  making  starch. 

Put  the  bed  wheat  into  water  to  ferment  in  the  fun  in 
fummer,  change  the  water  twice  a  day,  for  eight  or  twelve 
days,  in  which  time  the  grain  eafily  burds,  and  is  then 
alfo  diffidently  fermented ;  now  put  it,  by  little  and  litdb, 
in  a  canvas  bag,  to  feparate  the  flour  from  the  hufk,  by 
rubbing  and  beating  on  a  plank,  which  is  laid  acrofs  the 
veffel  appointed  to  receive  the  flour :  as  the  veffels  are 
filled  with  this  liquid  flour,  a  reddiffi  water  is  feen  fwim- 
ming  at  the  top,  and  is  to  be  flammed  off,  and  clean  water 
mud  be  put  in  its  place  ;  after  dirring  the  whole,  drain 
through  a  fieve,  and  what  days  behind  mud  be  put  into 
freffi  water  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  as  the  fediment 
alls,  the  water  mud  be  decanted  off,  what  fettles  is  the 
ftarch,  and  mud  be  dried  in  the  fun. 

As  a  medicine,  this  article  is  often  very  ufeful ;  mixed 
with  milk  it  is  an  excellent  kind  of  aliment  in  fluxes  and 
catarrhs ;  3  i.  of  ftarch  diffolved  and  boiled  in  ^  iij.  of 
water,  with  a  little  fugar,  forms  an  elegant  jelly,  of  which 
a  table  fpoonful  may  be  taken  every  hour  or  two.  If  it  is 
diffolved  in  thin  gruel  it  is  lenient,  incraffating,  and  of  fer- 
vice  againd  {harp  defluxions,  hoarfenefs,  a  dry  cough, 
fpitting  of  blood,  a  diarrhoea,  a  defentery,  internal  ulcers, 
heat  of  urine,  a  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  gr.  v.  to  3  {$.  of  the  dry  powder. 

Enema  ex  amylo.  The  darch  glyfter. 

R  Amylum  3  iij.  aq.  font,  j;  viij.  m.  &  coq.  parum. 

Vel. 

R  Galatin.  ex.  amylo.  %  vi.  ol.  lini  3j  fl.  f.  enem. 

In  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  when  the  doolsare  bloody, 
and  the  intedines  are  relaxed,  the  following  far  exceeds 
adringents,  or  any  other  kind  of  clyders  in  the  relief  it 
affords. 

R  Galatin.  ex.  amylo.  %  iv.  vel.  f  vi. 

Sp.  vini.  Gallic,  opt.  %  fi.  vel.  |  i.  m.  enem.  pro  re- 
nata  injiciendum. 

AMYRIS  OPOBALSAMUM. - Gileadense.  See 

Carpobalsamum. 

AM  YON,  from  a,  priv.  and  /uv(,  a  mufcle.  A  limb 
fo  emaciated  that  the  mufcles  fcarce  appear. 
AMYTERIA.  See  Amuleta. 

AMYTHAONIS,  Empl.  Amythaon’s  plader. 

R  Gum.  ammon.  cer.  flav.  gum.  bdel.  aa.  3  viij.  tereb. 
rad.  irid.  illyr.  gum.  galb.  aa.  2  xx.  m. 
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ANA.  This  is  the  Greek  prepofition  ava  ;  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  medical  authors,  though  it  is  common  among 
them.  It  fignifies  of  each.  Thus,  Ik  aloes,  thuris, 
myrrhae  a,  or  aa.  for  ana  %  i.  take  of  aloes,  frankincenfe, 
mvrrh  of  each  one  ounce. 

ANABASIS,  from  avaSatva,  to  afccnd.  It  is  fynony- 
mous  with  epadlmaflica,  both  being  epithets  of  fevers, 
which,  in  their  progrefs,  continually  increafe.  Or,  it  is 
the  fecond  ftage  of  a  difeafe,  of  which  the  acme  is  the 
height. 

ANABATIC  A;  See  Synochus. 

ANABOLE,  from  avaQaXhoi,  to  caft  up.  The  difcharg- 
ing  any  thing  as  by  vomit. 

"ANABROCHISMOS,  or  Anabrochismus,  from  ava, 
furfum,  and  /3 a  noofe.  An  operation  which  was 
ufed  to  be  performed  cn  the  hair  of  the  eye-lids  when  they 
are  ofFenfive  to  the  eye. 

ANABROSIS,  from  avctCpeoaxu,  to  devour.  A  corro- 
fion  of  the  folid  parts  by  {harp  humours.  The  fame  as 
diabrojis ,  it  occafions  a  difcharge  of  blood,  and  often 
happens  in  the  lungs. 

ANABULA.  A  name  of  the  Camelopardalis, 
which  fee. 

ANACAMPSEROS.  A  name  of  the  Rhodia;  alfo 
of  the  herb  craffula ,  which  fee. 

AN  AC  ARDIOS  ANTIDOTUS  THEODORETUS. 
'The  Antidote  of  Andcardium.  A  divine  gift. 

It  is  a  confefit  made  up  of  many  warm  ingredients,  but 
without  opium. 

ANACARDIUM,  Anacardus.  Alfo  called  anacar- 
dium  orientale,  ospata ,  the  Malacca  bean  tree.  It  is 
the  Avicenna  tomentofa ,  Linn. 

It  is  externally  of  a  {hining  black  colour,  of  the  fhape 
of  a  heart  flattened,  with  a  thick  pedicle  occupying  almof : 
the  whole  balls.  The  tree  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  is  called  by  Ray  arbor  Indica  fruclu  conoide  cortice 
pulvinato  nucleum  unicum  nullo  ofliculo  tedium  clau- 
derite.  It  is  alfo  Acajuiba  Brafilienjis. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Indians  ufe  the  cauftic  oil  of  thefenuts 
to  llain  their  chintz  and  callicoes,  which  fets  the  colours 
fo  as  not  to  wafh  out. 

The  kernel,  like  that  of  the  cafhew-nut,  is  mild  and 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  yields,  by  expreffion,  an  oil  like 
that  from  almonds,  and  equally  good  as  a  medicine. 

A  confect  was  formerly  made  of  the  kernels,  called  by 
Mefliie  confeflio  fapientium ,  and  by  others  confediio  ana- 
cardii.  See  alfo  Acajaiba. 

ANACATHARSIS.  Expectoration,  from  etvaxaHai- 
po/Acti,  to  purge  upwards ;  fo  many  include  the  effefit  of  eme¬ 
tics,  mafticatories,  fhernutatories,  See.  See  Anacathar- 
tic a.  Dr.  Cullen  reckons  expedloration  generally  a 
fymptom  of  catarrh. 

ANACATH  ARTICA.  Medicines  which  promote  ex- 
pedtoration.  Dr.  Cullen  confines  the  word  expectorants 
to  thofe  medicines  which  increafe  the  mucus  by  the  bron¬ 
chia. 

ANACHREMPSIS,  from  ava  for  ava,  upwards,  and 
y  pZ7TT0/j.ai,  to  hawk.  The  hawking  up  any  thing  from 
the  lungs. 

ANACHRON,  fee  Anatron. 

ANACLISIS,  from  a.vay.'Kwu,  to  recline.  Hippocrates 
ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  the  decubiture  of  the  fick. 

ANACLISMOS.  That  part  of  a  chair  on  which  the 
back  of  a  fick  perfon  leans. 

ANACOCK.  The-  name  of  an  American  fpecies  of 
phafeolus. 

ANACOELIASMUS.  A  remedy  ufed  by  Diodes, 
which  feems  to  have  been  gentle  purges,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  lungs. 

ANACOLLEMA,  from  ava.no’Khaa,  to  agglutinate .  It 
is  the  fame  as  frontale,  only  that  it  is  always  made  of 
glutinants.  See  Cataplasma. 

ANACOLUPPA.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus. 
ANACOMIDE,  from  avixKOfttZa,  to  repair,  or  recover 
a  perfon  after  ficknefs. 

ANACEORION.  A  name  of  the  corn-flag. 
ANACTORIUM.  Mugwort.  See  Artemesia. 
ANACYCLEON,  from  y.mXou,  to  wander  about.  It 
anfwers  to  the  word  circulator,  a  mountebank. 

ANACYRIOSIS,  from  y.vpoc,  authority.  Hippocrates, 
in  his  treatife  of  decency,  advifes  phyficians  to  keep  up 
their  authority,  and  the  dignity  of  their  profellion,  which 
he  expreffeth  by  this  word. 


ANADENDROMALACHE,  ?  Names  for  the  marlh- 
ANADENDRON.  \  mallow. 

ANADIPLOSIS.  A  frequent  reduplication  of  fevers. 
Blancard. 

ANADOSIS,  from  avaPiPoiui,  to  dif  ribute.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  aliment  over  all  the  body.  See  Distri¬ 
bute. 

ANADROME,  from  P  payee,  to  run.  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word  to  fignify  pains  from  the  lower  to  die  upper 
parts  of  the  body. 

ANfiEDROMOS,  from  Lp tuu,  to  run.  It  is  ufed  as 
an  epithet  for  thofe  fifh,  which  at  certain  feafons,  afeend 
up  rivers,  from  the  fea. 

ANASHTESIA.  Insensibility,  or  loss  of  feel¬ 
ing  by  the  touch.  A  refolution  of  the  nerves  occa- 
fioning  lofs  of  feeling:  the  fame  as Jlupor.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes  in  die  ciais  locales  and  die 
order  dyfelthefiae. 

ANAGALLIS,  called  alfo  corchoron,  pimpernela ,  (A 
car  it  is.  The  fpecies  generally  noticed  are 
The  male,  or  red;  and 
The  female,  or  blue. 

Ray  adds  three  more  fpecies. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  anagallis  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  macia  of  the  Latins. 

This  plant  is  low  and  fucculent,  differing  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  from  chickweed  by  the  fpots  underneath  its  leaves, 
in  having  no  pedicles,  in  the  feed-veffeis  opening  not  at 
the  top  but  horizontally,  in  the  flowers  not  being  white 
but  red  or  blue  ;  it  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  corn-fields 
and  other  cultivated  ground,  and  flowers  from  May  to 
Auguft. 

The  expreffed  juice  infpiffated  to  an  extract,  manifefts 
a  pungent  faline  aulterity,  and  any  other  preparation  feems 
ufelefs  5  it  is  refolvent  and  detergent.  The  fpecies  ufed 
in  medicine  is  the  anagallis  arvensis,  Linn. 

Cattle  are  faid  to  fliun  the  female  fpecies,  but  if  by 
chance  they  eat  it,  they  feek  the  ferus  oculus  as  a  re¬ 
medy. 

Anagallis  Aquatica.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  veronica,  of  the  iamolus,  and  of  the  becabunga.  See 
Becabunga. 

ANAGARGALICTA.  Gargarisms,  from  yap- 

yapem,  the  throat. 

ANAGARGARISTON.  A  gargarifm  to  wafh  the 
throat  with,  in  a  quinfy. 

ANAGLYPHE,  from  avayiwtpu,  to  engrave.  Hero- 
philus  calls  a  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  thus. 
Anatomifls  now  call  it  calamus  Jcriptonus ,  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  a  pen. 

ANAGYRIS,  or  Anagyros.  A  name  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  laburnum.  See  Laburnum  and  Acopos. 

AN AISTHESI A.  Se  Anaesthesia. 

ANAISTHESIS.  Aretaeus  fays  it  is  not  properly  a 
parefis ;  and  that  is  only  a  defeat  of  fenfation. 

ANALCES,  from  a,  neg.  and  frength ;  weak, 
effeminate.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  as  an  epithet  feu: 
the  Afiatic  nations. 

ANALDES,  from  a,  neg.  and  a\Pzu,  to  increafe.  Not 
receiving  nourifhment  nor  increafing.  Hippocrates  ap¬ 
plies  this  word  to  fruits  growing  about  the  river  Phafis. 

ANALENTIA.  A  fpecies  of  epilepfy  mentioned  by 
Paracelfus. 

ANALEPSIA.  Johannes  Anglicus  calls  that  fpecies 
of  epilepfy  thus,  which  proceeds  from  the  ftomach  being 
difordered.  So  alfo  does  Riverius.  and  it  is  by  fome 
put  fynonymoufly  with  epilepfy  in  general. 

ANALEPSIS,  from  a\,a>.a.aGaue,  to  recover  and  regain 
vigour  after  ficknefs.  Hence 

ANALEP  riCA.  Analeptics.  They  are  fuch  things 
as  reftore,  particularly  fuch  alfo  as  exhilerate  the  fpirits  ; 
thefe  are  called  cardiaca,  cordials :  they  are  alfo  fuch  as 
uromote  flefh  and  ftrength,  and  are  called  restora¬ 
tives. 

Befides  the  nutritious  quality  of  reftoratives,  they  have 
a  fweet,  fragrant,  fubtile,  oleous  principle,  which  im¬ 
mediately  affedts  the  nerves,  and  gives  a  kind  of  friendly 
motion  to  the  fluids. 

In  difeafes  the  fpeedieft  way  to  reftore  ftrength  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  merely  by  the 
force  of  medicines,  which  increafe  the  vital  heat ;  for  in 
convulfions  and  fevers,  the  motions  are  very  ltrong,  and 

yet 
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yet  the  natural  ftrength  19  languid:  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  true  ftrength  depends  upon  congruous  aliments,  turn¬ 
ed  into  laudable  blood  and  juices,  yielding  plenty  of  ani¬ 
mal  heat,  the  true  and  only  fource  of  firmnefs  and  vi¬ 
gour. 

Cordial  fffiwers  and  herbs,  mufk,  ambergrife,  oil  of 
cinnamon  made  into  olea  facchara,  chocolate,  fhell-fifh, 
&c.  are  analeptic. 

ANALGESIA,  from  a,  neg.  and  cc\yo;,  pain  or  grief. 
Indolence,  or  abfence  of  pain  and  grief.  A  ftate  of  eafe. 

ANALLIS.  A  Greek  name  of  an  unknown  plant. 

ANALOGIA,  from  ava,  per ,  by,  and  Xoyo;,  ratio, 
ireafon.  Analogy.  Itisthe  mode  of  reafoning  ofthingsnot 
perfe&ly  known,  by  comparifon  with  others  which  are  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  and  drawing  conclufions  from  their  fimi- 
litude.  Hence  in  medicine  it  is  a  comparing  of  Caufes 
of  difeafes  with  each  other,  and  the  remedies  preventive 
and  curative,  and  fixing  our  ideas  refpe&ing  them  from 
their  likenefs  to  each  other. 

ANALTHES,  from  a,  neg.  and  axQeh,  to  cure.  Incur¬ 
able. 

ANALTOS,  from  a,  neg.  and  ot a?,  fait.  Unfalted. 

ANALYSIS,  from  a va\ueo,  to  refolve.  It  is  the  redu¬ 
cing  by  chemiftry  any  matter  into  its  primary  conftituent 
parts,  with  a  view  to  difeover  its  component  parts. 

To  analyfe  mineral  waters,  fee  Acidulte. 

As  to  the  analyfation  of  vegetables,  the  ufual  methods 
obtain  the  fame  things  from  different  plants,  e.  g.  by  dif- 
tillation  isfeparated  oil,  phlegm,  fait,  and  earth  ;  put  cab¬ 
bage  in  one  retort,  and  deadly  nightftiade  in  another,  and 
the  different  productions  will  not  eafily  be  difeovered  ;  fo 
whether  thefe  productions  exifted  in  the  fame  manner  in 
the  plants  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain.  However,  moderate 
heat  and  fermentation  are  the  belt  methods  known  for 
analyfing  vegetables. 

In  analyfing  vegetables,  many  ufeful  faCts  are  obferved, 
which  reward  the  toil,  that  is  difappointed  as  to  the 
objeCt  fought:  thus  volatile  falts  rife  before  water,  but  if 
the  falts  are  entangled  in  other  matters,  the  water  may 
rife  firft. 

Again,  animal  fubftanceS  contain  much  acid,  yet  the 
ufual  methods  of  analyfing  difeovers  none.  To  difeover 
an  acid  not  perceptible  by  the  tafte,  turnfole  is  the  beft 
means,  the  flighted  acid  turns  it  red ;  a  ftronger  acid  turns 
it  of  a  deeper  red.  To  difeover  an  alcali,  acids  are  ufed, 
which  difeover  it  by  fermenting  therewith  •,  or  a  folution 
of  hydrargyrus  muriatus  in  water,  which,  by  mixing  with 
an  alcali,  becomes  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  or  it 
appears  milky  or  obfeure,  or  curdles,  according  to  the 
different  ftrength  of  the  alcali.  Sal  ammoniac  difeovers 
itfelf  by  a  urinous  fmell,  if  mixed  with  lime-water;  nitre 
difeovers  itfelf  beft  by  detonation  ;  vitriol  blackens  gall, 
&c.  & c. 

See  the  preface  to  Martin’s  Tournefort ;  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  years  1719, 
1720,  and  1721  ;  Dr.  James’s  Med.  DiCL  article  Ana¬ 
lysis  :  Lemery  and  Homberg  too  deferve  attention  on 
this  fubjeCL 

ANA-MALLU.  The  name  of  a  fhrub  in  the  Brafils, 
of  no  great  importance  in  medicine. 

AN  AMNESTIC  A.  Medicines  which  reftore  the  me¬ 
mory.  Blancard  ufes  it  in  this  fenfe. 

Anamnestica  signa,  from  av«-  and  ixipivun/xou,  to 
remember.  Commemorative  signs, — figns  which  dif¬ 
eover  the  preceding  ftate  of  the  body,  as  demonftrative 
figns  fhew  the  prefent  ftate ;  and  prognoftics  {hew  the 
future  ftate. 

ANANAS.  The  pineapple.  The  bromelia  of  Linn, 
called  alfo  carduus  Brafllianus  foliis  aloes,  nana ,  or  nanas. 

Monf.  Le  Cour,  of  Leyden,  was  the  firft  who  raifed 
this  fruit  in  Europe :  they  were  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies  to  the  Weft,  and  from  thence  into  Europe.  It 
refembles  the  cone  or  fruit  of  a  pine-tree,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  take  its  name. 

Miller  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  and  others  add  more  to 
his  lift. 

The  flower  is  funnel-fhaped,  confifting  of  one  leaf; 
the  feeds  are  in  the  tubercles ;  they  are  fmall,  and  fhaped 
like  a  kidney-bean;  the  fruit  is  flefhy,  and  full  of  a  juice, 
which  is  efteemed  the  richeft  of  all  others  in  its  flavour ; 
the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  aloes. 

Ananas  wild.  See  Karatas.  \ 


_  ANANCE,  from  avaym,  necefflty.  Anydefpdrafe  fur> 
gical  operation. 

ANANDROI.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  joined 
with  yuvcuun,  women ,  to  exprefs  their  never  having  known 
men; 

ANANTHOCYCLUS.  A  plant,  Called  by  Mr. 
Vaillant,  couronne  effleuree.  Its  Greek  name  is  derived 
from  ava,  without,  oui9'&j,  a  flower,  and  kvk>.'&,  a  circle . 
This  flower  is  crowned  with  one  or  more  circular  ranks 
of  ovaria,  deftitute  of  flowrets. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for 
the  year  1719,  are  two  fpecies; 

AN AP ALIN.  On  the  contrary  it  is  oppofed  to 

Cati’xis,  which  fee. 

ANAPHALANTIASIS,  from  avap&han&',  a  bald 
perfon.  Baldnefs  of  the  eye-brows. 

ANAPHONESIS.  A  fpecies  of  exercife  which  con- 
fifted  in  vociferation; 

It  exercifes  the  breaft  and  organs  of  fpeech,  increafe3 
the  natural  heat,  improves  the  complexion,  and  is  ufeful 
for  the  phlegmatic.  It  is  commended  to  thofe  who  have 
the  heart-burn,  bad  digeftion,  and  want  of  appetite,  the 
cacheCtic,  &c.  but  fmging  is  yet  a  gentler  exercife.  See 
Hieron  Mercurialis  de  Arte  Gymnaftica. 

ANAPHORA,  from  al/atpepw,  to  bringup,  or  upwards. 
In  a  medical  fenfe  it  imports  {pitting  of  blood  if  joined 
with  a/f/ATOf.  Hippocrates  ufes  it  for  thanks  due  to  an 
obligation. 

ANAPHORICOI.  Thofe  who  fpit  blood;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ACtuarius,  thofe  who  fpit  difficultly. 

ANAPHRA,  from  «  neg.  and  appo;,  froth.  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufes  it  as  an  epithet  for  ftools,  to  exprefs  that  they 
are  not  frothy. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  from  a ,  neg.  and  appoPiaict,  ve* 
nery ,  called  alfo  agenefla,  atechnia.  Impotence  with 
respect  to  venereal  commerce..  Dr.  Cullen  makes 
this  a  genus  of  difeafe,  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order 
dyforexiae. 

This  inability  and  fterility  arifes  from  various  caufes, 
either  from  an  abolition  of  all  paffionate  defires,  appetite, 
or  power  of  aCtion;  neceffary  for  the  propagation  of  our 
fpecies,  from  a  defeCt  in  erection,  emiffion,  or  want  of 
fertile  femen.  Sauvages  has  given  us  five  fpecies,  wffiich 
Dr.  Cullen  thus  divides.  The  true  fpecies  are  the  paralytic 
and  gonorrhoic — the  fpurious  fpecies,  or  wffiere  impedi¬ 
ments  occur  to  prevent  the  afit,  from  piles,  or  fome  fault 
in  the  urethra,  what  is  called  falfe  or  fictitious,  that  is 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  magic.  See  Sauvages  Nofologia 
Methodica,  vol.  i.  770. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  depends  upon  the  removal  of 
its  feparate  caufes ;  when  it  arifes  from  paralyfis,  fuch 
medicines  as  are  neceffary  for  the  conquering  that  com¬ 
plaint  muft  be  had  recourfe  to,  particularly  to  eat  ftirnu- 
lants.  Sauvages  gives  us  an  account  of  a  man  being 
cured  by  immerfing  the  penis  often  in  the  day  in  a  ftrong 
decoCtion  of  muftard  feed.  If  it  is  occafioned  by  fimple 
gonorrhoea,  fuch  aids  are  to  be  called  in  as  are  calculated 
to  invigorate  the  fyftem,  tonics  and  corroborants  are  to 
made  ufe  of,  particularly  cold  bathing,  avoiding  high- 
feafoned  foods  and  cordial  ftimulants.  If  from  the  piles, 
or  faults  in  the  urethra,  fuch  means  muft  be  ufed  as  the 
nature  and  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe  demand. 

ANAPHROMELI,  from  a,  neg,  appof,  froth,  and 
honey.  It  is  honey  fo  defpumated  that  it  will  not 

froth. 

ANAPLASIS,  from  ca/aorkoitrcra,  to  reflore  to  the  original 
form.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  for  the  replacing  a 
fraCtured  bone,  and  for  a  reftoration  of  fleffi. 

ANAPLEROSIS,  from  avonr?.tipoco,  to  fill  up.  Theref- 
titution  of  any  wafted  part.  Incarnatives  are  called  ana- 
plerotica. 

ANAPLEUSIS,  from  uvarr^eco,  to  fluctuate  or float  upon, 
or  wajh  out.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  when 
faulty  humours  rot  the  bone,  fo  that  it  falls  out  of  its  joint, 
as  happens  to  the  jaw  fometimes.  Vogel  expreffes  by  this 
word,  the  fealing  or  feparation  of  the  carious  parts  of  a 
bone. 

ANAPNEUSIS,  from  avaorvzu,  to  refpire.  Respira¬ 
tion,  transpiration.  Aretseus  ufes  it  to  exprefs  a 
truce  from  pain. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON,  of  anas,  a  duck,  tcep,  a 
foot ,  and  puKhoy,  a  leaf.  Duck’s  foot,  or  pomum  maiale , 
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May  apple,  called  alfo  podophyllum  pcltatum ,  aconiti 
folio. 

The  cup  of  the  flower  hath  but  one  leaf,  the  flower  is 
hexapetalous,  the  foot-ltalk  of  the  flower  comes  from  the 
ftalk  of  the  leaf ;  the  fruit  is  the  fhape  of  an  urn,  in  which 
are  round  fimbriated  feeds* 

The  Americans  call  it  black  snake-root. 

It  bears  the  hardeft  winter  in  an  open  ground,  and  is 
increafed  by  parting  the  root  in  Augull. 

ANAPSYXIS.  Refrigeration. 

ANARISITESIS,  from  a,  neg.  and  apirev,  a  dinner. 
Hippocrates  ufed  this  word  for  the  fubftra&ion  of  a  din¬ 
ner  from  a  patient. 

ANARRHINUM.  See  Antirrhinum. 
ANAPRHCEA,  from  a.va.\  upward,  and  pea,  to  flow. 
A  flux  of  humours,  from  below  upwards. 

AN ARTHROI,  from  00,  neg.  and  apOpoi,  a  joint. 
Fat,  even  to  be  bloated,  fo  that  the  joints  are  oblite¬ 
rated. 

ANAS.  The  duck. 

The  tame  duck  is  not  fo  proper  for  weak  ftomachs  that 
are  cold  and  abound  with  acids,  as  the  wild  fort.  Thefe 
latter,  in  common  with  all  wild  fowl,  are  more  alkalef- 
cent 

ANASARCA,  from  avx,  through,  and  trap!,  flefh,  or 
in  the  flefh,  called  alfo  catafarca,  cpifarcidium,  intercus.  A 
fpecies  of  dropfy  from  a  ferous  humour,  fpread  between 
the  fkin  and  flefh,  or  rather  a  general  accumulation  of 
lymph  in  the  cellular  fyftem. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes  in  the  clafs  ca¬ 
chexia,  and  order  intumefcentiae  :  he  enumerates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecies,  viz.  I.  Anafarca  ferofa,  v/hen  the  due 
difcharge  of  ferum  is  fuppreffed,  &c.  2.  Anafarca  oppi- 

lata,  when  the  blood-veflels  are  confiderably  prefled,  which 
happens  to  many  pregnant  women,  See.  3.  Anafarca  ex- 
anthematica  ;  this  happens  after  ulcers,  various  eruptive 
diforders,  and  particularly  after  the  eryfipelas.  4.  Ana¬ 
farca  anjemia,  when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely  poor 
from  confiderable  Ioffes  of  it.  5.  Anafarca  debilium, 
when  debility  is  induced  by  long  illnefs,  Sco. 

An  oedema  in  any  part  hath  the  fame  appearances  as 
the  anafarca,  but  it  is  partial ;  a  leucophlegmatia  is  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  an  anafarca  is  the  worft  flate  of  the  leucophleg¬ 
matia. 

Its  feat  is  the  cellular  membrane  ;  if  only  one  limb,  or 
a  particular  part,  hath  its  cellular  membrane  filled,  it  is 
called  an  oedematous  fwelling. 

It  is  known  by  the  fight  and  the  touch  ;  the  fkin  of  the 
part  is  bloated,  and  confiderably  larger  than  in  a  natural 
flate ;  its  colour  is  paler,  and  upon  prefling  it  with  a  fin¬ 
ger,  the  impreflion  remains  fome  time  :  if  the  belly  is  af- 
leded,  the  navel  appears  to  be  funk  in,  and  in  a  morning 
the  eye-lids,  or  the  whole  face,  appears  fuller  than  is 
ufually  obferved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

The  occafional  caufes  are  feirrhous  glands,  a  bad  habit, 
voracious  eating  when  recovering  from  a  difeafe,  fuppref- 
fion  of  periodical  evacuations,  &c.  The  more  immediate 
caufes  are  a  defeCl  of  red  globules  in  the  blood,  and  want 
of  power  in  the  abforbent  veflels  to  carry  off  the  portion 
of  fluid  conveyed  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

Perfons  recovering  from  lingering  difeafes  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  this  kind  of  dropfy,  particularly  if  they  keep  late 
hours,  or  replenifh  their  weak  veflels  too  faft  by  full  diet. 
Expofure  to  cold  and  damp  air,  particularly  in  the  night, 
perhaps  the  check  it  gives  to  the  natural  difcharge  by  the 
lkin,  difpofe  to  and  produces  this  complaint. 

The  fpeedieftcure,  when  the  cafe  is  recent,  is  calomel, 
given  togr.  x.  with  proper  intervals  to  prevent  a  falivation, 
Specially  if  afiifted  with  f  vi.  or  viii.  of  a  ftrong  decodlion 
of  garlic,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Muftard  and  horfe-radifh  may  be  freely  eaten,  or  infu- 
fions  of  them  in  white  wine,  ale,  or  water,  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Infufions  of  garlic,  or  of  juni¬ 
per  berries  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  with  from 
3  i.  to  3  iij.  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  in  each  draught. 
Bitters,  mild  aromatics,  and  chalybeate  tin&ures,  greatly 
aflift  in  the  cure :  the  fquill  pills,  and  Dover’s  fudorific 
powder,  given  from  3  i.  to  3  ij.  at  bed-time,  two,  three, 
or  four  nights  fucceflively,  do  the  fame.  Dr.  Leake  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  this  difeafe  generally  arifes  from  a  ftoppage 
of  the  pores,  fweating  in  flannels  will  be  a  rational  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  ;  to  this  end  the  pulv.  fudorif.  Doveri,  in  a 
fufficient  quantity,  may  be  repeated  every  other  night. 

A  moderate  fweating  fhould  be  kept  up,  and  the  patient 


fupported  with  occafional  dofes  of  the  mixtura  e  camph. 
This  fweating  abated,  let  the  patient  gradually  Cool,  then 
his  lkin  may  be  rubbed  with  hot  flannel,  after  which  dry 
linen  may  be  put  on. 

The  crem.  tartari  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Home,  taken 
from  one  to  two  ounces  in  a  day,  difl'olved  in  ten  or 
twenty  times  its  quantity  of  water ;  this  dilution  contri¬ 
butes  it  is  thought  much  to  the  diuretic  power  of  this 
medicine,  as  it  is  by  this  means  that  moll  diuretics  are 
determined  to  the  kidneys. 

During  the  intervals  of  fweating,  endeavour  to  ffirength- 
en  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  chalybeates,  acidum  vitrioli 
dilutum,  exercifes,  &c.  To  prevent  a  relapfe,  if  the  vifeera 
will  admit,  the  cold-bath  wiil  be  the  molt  advifable. 

Scarifications  with  a  knife  are  much  commended  when 
the  legs  and  thighs  are  turgid  wfith  extravafated  ferum, 
and  indeed  the  water  is  fpeedily  difeharged  this  way;  but 
fome  inconveniencies  attend  this  practice;  firll,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  will  clofe  in  two  days,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no 
difcharge  ;  from  a  defeat  of  heat  in  the  conflitution,  the 
part  is  apt  to  mortify.  To  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  Dr. 
Fothergill  advifes  this  operation  to  be  performed  with  the 
“  common  fcarificator  ufed  in  cupping,  and  the  inilru- 
ment  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  make  the  wounds  tranfverfely; 
if  the  fkin  is  thick  the  lancet  may  be  fo  fet  as  to  make 
deeper  and  confequently  wider  incifions  :  thus  a  large 
quantity  of  water  will  often  drain  from  the  legs  or  thighs, 
without  rilk  of  inflammation,  or  deterring  the  patient 
from  a  repetition,  if  it  is  neceflary.  To  proceed  with 
the  greatell  utility,  let  the  pun&ures  be  made  with  a  lan¬ 
cet,  in  the  moll  depending  part,  viz.  the  foot ;  their  num¬ 
ber  and  repetition  mull  depend  on  the  circumftances  of 
each  individual  cafe.  The  application  of  glafles,  either 
before  or  after  fcarifying,  is  unneceflary,  but  the  inllru- 
ment  mull  be  gently  prefled  upon  the  lkins  until  a  furface 
is  formed  fufficiently  flat  to  admit  the  lancets,  in  the  fca¬ 
rificator,  to  take  effeCl  equally.  By  making  thefe  open¬ 
ings  tranfverfely,  the  fluid  is  more  freely  difeharged,  and 
they  are  longer  before  they  unite.  In  all  cafes  where  the 
lkin  is  fo  llretched  as  to  threaten  inflammation,  a  rupture, 
or  a  gangrene,  thefe  openings  fhould  be  made  without 
delay ;  alfo  when  the  breath  is  much  affe&ed.”  See  As¬ 
cites.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  120,  122. 
Dr.  Leake’s  Medical  Inllruftions,  edit.  v.  Cullen’s  Firll 
Lines,  vol.  iv.  edit.  iv.  Le  Dran’s  Operations,  edit.  ii. 
p.  113 — 1 16.  The  London  Prafilice  of  Phyfic,  edit.  iv. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  v.  499.  Wallis’s  Sydenham  on  the 
Dropfy. 

ANASPASIS,  from  va  and  aorau,  to  draw.  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  a  contraction  of  the  Ho— 
mach. 

ANASSUTOS,  from  ava  for  ccvu,  upwards,  and  eri/a, 
to  move.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  as  an  epithet  to  air, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  fufFocation  obferved  in  hylteric  fits, 
and  the  air  ruihing  out  with  violence  upwards,  as  alfo  in 
fighting. 

ANASTALTICA,  from  ararsMa,  to  contrail. 

Styptic  or  rellringent  medicines. 

ANASTASIS,  from  avetr  yi  to  caufe  to  rife.  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufed  this  word  to  exprefs  a  rifing  up  to  go  to  llool; 
alfo  a  migration  of  humours,  and  a  rifing  up  or  recovery 
from  ficknefs. 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS,  from  roi%« lor,  a  principle  or 
element,  of  which  bodies  are  compofed. 

A  waiting  of  the  folids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 
ANASTOMOSIS,  from  etvas  oyu  or  avee,  per,  and  rqxa, 
a  mouth,  alfo  exanaflomofls ,  inofculaiio.  To  relax  or 
OPEN  THE  MOUTHS  of  the  vessels.  The  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels  to  difcharge  their  contained  fluids. 
Anatomills  ufe  the  word  to  exprefs  the  inofculation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins,  or  their  running  into  one  another. 

The  menfes,  See.  difeharged,  are  faid  to  be  difeharged 
per  anaflomofln,  i.  e.  by  the  opening  the  mouths  of  the 
veflels. 

The  blood  tranfuding  through  the  fides  of  the  veflels, 
the  difcharge  is  faid  to  be  per  diapedefln,  tranfudation. 

If  the  veflels  are  corroded  by  acrid  humours  the  dif¬ 
charge  is  by  diathrofls,  erofion. 

ANASTOMOTICA.  Medicines  are  thus  called  that 
open  the  mouths  of  the  veflels. 

ANAT.  The  abbreviation  of  anatomica. 

ANATES.  A  difeafe  of  the  anus. 

ANATHRON.  A  fort  of  fait  which  vegetates  on  rocks 
in  the  form  of  white  Honey  raofs.  It  is  a  fort  of  nitre. 

ANA- 
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ANATHYMIASIS,  from  d-uptiau,  to  fumigate.  Itfig- 
nifies  evaporation.  . 

ANATICA  PROPORTIO,  from  ana  anat'ic ,  or  equal 
parts. 

ANATOMIA,  ava'Jofxyi,  from  avot,  through,  and  n/xva, 
to  cut,  or  from  avont/tva,  to  diff'eft. 

Celfus  obferves,  that  “  though  many  things  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  arts  themfelves,  yet  thofe  very  things  prove  j 
ufeful  to  them.”  So  though  anatomy  does  not  form  the 
phyfician,  it  renders  him  better  qualified  for  the  practice 
of  his  profeffion.  Anatomy  is  the  art  of  differing  an  ani¬ 
mal,  efpecially  the  human  body,  in  order  to  demonftrate 
the  matter,  fhape,  ftrudfure,  connection,  and  fituation 
of  the  parts ;  this,  though  it  does  not  cui'e,  hath  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  cure  proceed  both  more  fafely  and 
agreeably.  In  fhort,  whatever  perfection  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing  might  have  rifen  to  by  the  aid  of  practical  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  greateft 
lights  were  received  from  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  To 
know  the  peculiar  ftruCture  of  each  part,  its  ufe,  what 
functions  it  performs,  what  connection  it  hath  with  other 
parts,  and  influence  on  them,  whether  near  or  remote, 
are  advantages  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 

In  applying  topical  remedies,  anatomy  bids  us  expeCt 
lefs  effeCt  from  them  on  the  hip  than  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  becaufe  of  the  quantity  of  fat  there  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  mufcles.  The  fat  about  the  region  of 
the  ftomach,  forbids  external  medicines  for  the  relief  of 
that  vifeus  from  being  applied  there,  but  direCts  them  on 
the  fpine  of  the  back,  or  rather  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
fpine,  about  and  under  the  falfe  ribs,  not  but  medicines 
do  fervice  on  all  thefe  parts.  The  linea  alba,  being  the 
tendons  of  almoft  all  the  abdominal  mufcles,  applications 
on  it  are  peculiarly  ufeful,  hence  fat  rubbed  on  the  na¬ 
vel  procures  ftoels ;  gall  rubbed  there,  expels  worms  ;  ci¬ 
vet  rubbed  on  this  part  relieves  in  the  convulfive  colic  ; 
and  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  is  removed  by  applying  the  oil 
of  turpentine  to  the  fame  place. 

The  fympathy  of  the  nerves  leads  us  to  diltinguifh  many 
difeafes,  the  feat  of  which  is  in  one  part  of  the  body, 
whilft  a  very  diftant  one  is  the  part  complained  of.  The 
intercoftal  branch,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  run  al-  j 
mod  all  over  the  body. 

•The  greateft  geniul'es  find  that  their  enquiry  cannot  be 
too  minute  in  this  branch  of  phyfic,  and  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  profeflors  and  praCIitioners  have,  at  all  times,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  increafe  their  acquaintance  therewith. 

Hippocrates,  though  he  only  once  had  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  a  human  Ikeleton,  yet  ufed  every  method  in 
his'power  to  inform  himfelf  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  and 
hath  left  behind 
bones. 

After  Hippocrates  fucceeded  Alcmseon  of'  Crotona, 
Ariftotle,  Herophillus,  Erafiftratus,  Aretreus,  Praxago- 
ras,  Galen,  Oribafius,  Nemefius,  Mundinus,  Alexander 
Achilinus,  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  Jacobus  Berengarius  Car- 
penfis,  Nicolaus  Mafia,  Andreas  Vefalius,  Jacobus  Syl¬ 
vius,  Michaelus  Servbtus,  Realdus  Columbus,  Ambro- 
fius  Parseus,  Bartholomseus  Euftachianus,  Yolcherus 
Coiter,  Andreas  Ccefalpinus,  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  William  Elarvey,  Theophilus  Bonetus, 
William  Cooper,  James  Douglas,  Clopton  Havers,  Mar- 
cellus  Malpighius,  Nathaniel  Elighmore,  Anthony  Nuck, 
Pecquet,  Monro,  fen.  Morgagni,  Needham,  Nicholls, 
Ruyfch,  Steno,  Winflow,  Chefelden,  and  many  others, 
who,  as  phyficians,  furgeons,  or  both,  did  honour  to 
their  profeffion.  v 

The  firft  anatomical  publication  in  the  Englifh  language 
was,  the  Englilhman’s  Treafure,  or  the  true  Anatomy  of 
Man’s  Body,  by  Thomas  Vicary,  Surgeon,  in  London. 
It  was  printed  and  reprinted  three  or  four  times  between 
the  years  1548,  and  1633. 

It  is  the  advice  of  the  greateft  anatomifts,  that  authors 
on  this  fubjedft  fliould  not  be  read  before  an  acquaintance 
with  the  parts  is  in  fome  degree  obtained,  by  feeing  bo¬ 
dies  diffefted ;  until  then,  books  rather  tend  to  retard 
than  to  facilitate  the  progrefs.  When  by  feeing  all  the 
parts  demonftrated,  and  their  ufes  explained,  the  ftudent 
hath  a  clear  idea  of  them,  then  reading  will  be  neceffary, 
both  to  fix  the  impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  to  inform  him 
of  different  opinions  and  difputed  points  :  for  now  there 
is  not  fo  much  danger  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  or  that  doctrine,  as  he  is  in  fome  degree  qualified  for 


a  tolerably  good  defeription  of  the  human 


ifettling  what  is  juft  and  good,  and  of  rejecting  the  erro¬ 
neous. 

Thofe  whofe  fituation,  & c.  does  not  favour  their  at¬ 
tendance  on  diffedlion,  may  acquire  a  good  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  • anatomy  of  a  human  body,  from  the  perufal 
of  Keil’s  Abridgment  of  Anatomy ,  Chefelden’s,  and 
Northcote’s  Anatomy.  Heifter’s  Compendium  is  alfo 
ufeful.  Window’s  Anatomy  feems  beft  calculated  for 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  already  been  familiar 
with  diffeffions,  and  the  demonftrations  given  by  able 
anatomifts. 

The  Anatomical  Tables  of  Albinus,  and  of  Euftachius, 
fliould  be  attended  to.  Albinus’s  edition  of  Eufta¬ 
chius  is  the  beft.  Cooper’s  Tables  are  the  moft  elegant. 
Jenty’s  alfo  truly  valuable. 

ANALON.  .  See  Anatron. 

ANATRESIS,  from  e aa,  and  apaa,  to  ■perforate.  Ga¬ 
len  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  trepanning. 

ANATRIS.  Mercury. 

ANATRON,  alfo  called  natron,  anachron, foudehlanchc, 
nitrum  antiquorum,  litron,  aphronitrum,  baurach ,  fal  al- 
kalinus  falls  mar  ini,  barilla,  foda,  falitron,  and  bariglia  5 
analon,  anatrum. 

The  anatron  of  the  ancients,  called  natron  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  is  the  MINERAL  FIXED  ALC ALINE  SALT.  From 
fea-falt,  and  from  the  waters  of  many  fprings,  a  pure  alca- 
line  fait  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  latter  to  drynefs,  and 
diftilling  the  acid  fpirit  from  the  fo.rmer ;  which  proves 
the  aflertion  to  be  falfe,  that  declares  -the  burning  of 
vegetables  to  be  the  only  way  of  procuring  fixed  alcaline 
fait.  / 

On  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  inhabitants  call  it  sali- 
tron,  which  is  their  name  for  falt-petre  alfo. 

This  mineral  alcaline  fait  differs  from  the  vegetable 
fixed  alcali  in  its  being  milder  and  lefs  acrid  to  the  tafte, 
melting  more  eafily  in  the  fire,  requiring  more  water  to 
diffolve  it;  in  its  concreting  into  cryftalline  maffes  on  eva¬ 
poration  after  folution  in  water,  -  not  running  into  a  liquid 
by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  in  being  a  lefs  powerful  iol- 
vent  of  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  See  Natron  under 
Alcali. 

With  this  mineral  alcali,  the  Spanifh  foap  is  made. 
This  fait,  joined  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  forms  the  natron 
muriatum,  with  the  nitrous  acid,  the  nitrum  cubicum  ; 
and  with  the  marine  acid,  pure  fea-falt ;  and  with  vege- 7 
table  acid,  the  natron  tartarifatum. 

Anatron  is  a  name  of  the  fpumeor  gall  of  glafs,  which 
bubbles  on  the  furface  while  in  the  furnace  ;  it  is  alfo  the 
name  of  the  terra  Saracenica,  of  which  are  three  kinds, 
the  red,  black,  and  azure ;  and  laftly,  of  a  white  ftoney 
excrefcence  which  is  found  on  rocks,  growing  there  iorne- 
what  in  the  form  of  rnofs. 

ANATROPE,  from  avdlpe ttw,,  to  fubvert.  A  fubver- 
fion  or  relaxation  of  the  ftomach,  with  lofs  of  appetite 
and  naufea.  Vogel  fays  it  is  a  want  of  appetite  with 
naufea. 

ANATRUM.  See  Anatron. 

ANATUM.  Egg-shells. 

ANAUDIA.  See  Cat alepsis. 

ANAUDQS,  from  a,  neg.  and  avS'm,  fpcech .  Galen 
fays  it  means  one  who  hath  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  but  re¬ 
tains  his  voice ;  whereas  aphonia  fignifies  the  lois  of 
voice.  See  Catalepsis. 

ANAVINGA.  Baccifera  Indica.  The  name  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Malabar.  It  is  an  ever-green,  and  its 
fruit  ripens  in  Auguft.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

ANAXYRIS.  A  name  of  the  lapathum  vulgare. 

ANBLATUM.  The  greatest  toothwort.  See 
Orobanche. 

ANCHA.  See  Coxa  and  Femur. 

ANCHE,  os.  The  thigh  bone. 

ANCHILOPS,  oi-Anchylops.  See  Algylops. 

ANCHOAS.  The  Mexican  name  for  the  male  ginger. 

ANCHOR  ALTS,  Processus.  See  Processus  co- 

RACOIDES. 

ANCHUSA,  called  alfo  alcibiadion,  bugloffum  radice 
rubra,  anebion,  onochelis  doris,  enchufa ,  enchyfa,  oyioclea, 
alcanna,  alkanet  root.  It  is  the  anchufa  tinefcaria,  or 
anchufa  tomentofa,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  ftaminibus 
corolia  brevioribus.  Lin. 

The  alkanet  plant  is  rough,  hairy,  and  perennial,  with 
unbranched  procumbent  ftalks.  It  is  of  the  buglofskind, 
and  differs  from  the  common  buglofs  chiefly  in  the  red 
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colour  of  the  roots.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpelier,  and 
in  the  eadern  countries;  it  is  cultivated  in  forne  of  our 
gardens,  but  the  roots  produced  in  this  clime  are  paler 
coloured  than  thofe  from  abroad. 

The  roots  are  of  a  deep  purplilh  colour  outwardly,  they 
give  out  a  deep  red  colour  to  oil,  wax,  all  unfbuous  fub- 
itances,  to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  -g^th 
part  of  the  bark  of  this  root  colours  -f-g-ths  of  any  of  the 
above  matters  ;  by  a  gentle  heat  they  molt  perfectly  ex- 
trad!  its  colour. 

There  is  another  fpecies  called  alcibiadium ,  omchiles , 
onochelis ,  and  rexls  anebion.  Its  principal  difference  is, 
that  its  leaves  are  fmaller. 

A  third  fort,  with  fmaller  feeds,  is  faid  to  deftroy  the 
broad  worm,  if  taken  in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce.  That 

called - Lutea,  is  yellow  alkanet.  Of  this  there  are 

feveral  fpecies,  but  they  have  no  medical  properties  at¬ 
tributed  to  them.  And - Lutea  Minor,  is  a  fpecies 

of  comfrey. 

ANCAYLE,  fee  Anchylosis.  A  contradbion  of  a 
joint,  or  the  back  part  of  the  knee. 

ANCHYLOMERISMA.  In  Sugar’s  Nofology,  it 
fignifies  a  concretion,  or  growing  together  of  the  foft 
parts. 

ANCHYLOPS,  from  ayu vMi,  a Jirifiure.  See  JEgi- 
LOPS.  It  is  the  fiftula  lachrymalis  in  its  beginning  in¬ 
flamed  ftate. 

ANCHYLOSIS,  from  ayuvXo f,  crooked ;  it  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  ancyle,  ancylojis ,  anchyle ,  a  stiff  joint,  a  fpecies  of 
which  is  called  orthocolon.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  contradbure, 
in  Cullen’s  Nofology.  Some  diftinguifh  this  diforder 
thus :  ancyle,  is  when  the  bones  are  immoveable,  and 
the  joint  in  a  bent  pofition;  but  if  the  limb  is  ftraight,  it 
is  named  orthocolon.  Petit  divides  this  cafe  into  the 
true  and  falfe ;  the  true  are  fuch  wherein  the  bones  are 
united  fo  as  to  become  as  it  were  one  ;  the  falfe  is-  when 
from  the  tendons  being  contradbed,  or  other  parts  about 
the  joint  are  difeafed,  the  limb  is  rendered  immoveable. 

The  bones  are  covered  at  their  ends  where  they  form 
joints,  with  cartilages,  to  facilitate  their  motion,  and  to 
prevent  any  farther  produdbion  of  bone  ;  an'd  if  thefe  car¬ 
tilages  fhould  be  eroded,  there  will  be  an  excrefcence 
confequently  thereon,  which  will  produce  this  diforder : 
however,  it  is  fometimes  a  cure  of  fome  other  worfe  mis¬ 
fortune. 

The  general  caufes  are  a  caries,  abfceffes  in  the  joints 
producing  caries,  oflification  of  the  ligaments,  (brumous 
and  ricketty  diforders,  contradbion  of  the  tendons. 

When  the  bones  are  united,  the  cure  is  impoffible ;  and 
whatever  elfe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure  is  very  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  the  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe ;  and,  indeed,  often  from  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
what  part  about  the  joint  is  the  part  primarily  and  princi¬ 
pally  affedbed,  or  even  in  any  degree  the  caufe. 

The  mofb  fimple  cafe  of  this  kind  is  that  from  a  long 
confinement  of  the  limb  to  one  pofition  ;  an  inflammatory 
affedbion  of  the  ligaments,  from  external  injuries,  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  difficult  to  remove ;  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
matter  falling  on  the  joint  is  hardly  to  be  removed ;  but 
the  word  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  white  dwelling, 
which  is  mod  probably  owing  to  a  fcrophulous  virus. 

On  difledbion,  after  the  appearance  called  a  white  dwell¬ 
ing,  there  is  always  found  a  great  thickening  of  the  liga¬ 
ments,  which  fo  confounds  the  feveral  parts,  that  they 
can  fcarce  be  didinguilhed,  together  with  crude  matter 
forming  finufes  through  this  u.ididinguifhed  mafs  ;  and 
generally  an  erofion  of  the  cartilages  at  the  end  of  the 
bones. 

If  the  caufe  is  a  rigidity  of  the  tendons,  emollient  to¬ 
pics  are  the  proper  means  of  relief.  Dr.  Lobb,  from  ob- 
ferving  the  glovers  foften  hard  leather,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  yolk  of  egg  and  water,  propofed  it  in  fome  indances 
of  this  kind  with  the  bed  luccefs  :  his  prefcription  is  as 
follows  i 

Egg  Liquor. 

Take  the  yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg,  beat  it  with  a  fpoon 
to  a  water,  then,  by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time,  add  fix  table 
fpoonfuls  of  pure  water,  (baking  the  mixture  well,  that 
the  water  and  egg  may  be  well  mixed ;  this  done,  apply 
it  by  gently  rubbing  it  on  the  contradbed  part  three  or 
four  times  a  day ;  rub  it  for  a  few  minutes  each  time, 
and  let  a  frefh  mixture  be  made  every  day. 


Others  commend  mucilaginous  oils,  of  which  the  oi.  e 
pedib.  bovon.  neat’s  foot  oil,  is  the  bed. 

If  an  inflammatory  date  of  the  ligaments  is  the  caufe, 
remedies  that  are  known  to  refolve  inflammation  in  deep 
feated  parts  are  the  mod  proper  ;  thefe  are  medicaments 
of  the  adringent  and  dimulant-  kind,  and  not  emollients. 
Bliders,  the  mod  powerful  remedies  of  this  fort,  have  in 
many  indances  lucceeded  in  this  cafe,  wliild  it  was  in  a 
recent  date* 

In  more  inveterate  cafes  a  few  cures  have  been  effedbed 
by  the  pump.  Warm  water  pumped  upon  the  difeafed 
part,  and  falling  from  a  confiderable  height  upon  it,  hath 
by  repetition  been  fuccefsful.  The  warm  bath  hath  had 
the  like  happy  effedbs  by  continuing  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time  in  it,  and  repeating  the  fame  for  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceflively.  After  the  bath  or  the  pumping,  emollients 
mud  be  applied* 

In  fcrophulous  cafes,  all  means  hitherto  ufed  have 
failed ;  however,  as  palliatives,  when  the  tumor  burds 
into  ulcers,  the  aqua  lithargyri  compofita,  anu  fuch  like 
preparations,  are  confiderably  beneficial. 

See  Petit  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bones.-  Heifler’s  Sur¬ 
gery.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences,  an.  1721, 
and  1728.  Aikins’s  Obf.  on  the  Preparations  of  Lead* 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vi.  283.  While’s  Surgery,  431. 

ANCH  YNOPES,  a  name  of  ray-grafs. 

ANCHYROIDES.  See  Coracoides* 

ANCI,  alfo g alioncon,  ancus ,  weasel-elbowed,  from 
ya\r,  a  weafel ,  and  ayuvv,  an  elbow.  As  when  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  in  the  arm-pit.  Thefe  patients  are 
alfo  called  mujlelanei.  The  diforder  which  this  name  ex-- 
prefles,  is,  when  the  humerus  is  luxated  in  the  uterus, 
or  in  infancy  when  an  abfeefs  thruds  out  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

ANCINAR.  Borax. 

ANCON.  See  Olecranon. 

ANCON  ALUS,  from  aymv,  the  elbow,  Musculus, 
called  alfo  cubitalis  mufculus.  It  rifes  by  a  round  (hort 
tendon  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  back¬ 
wards  ;  it  foon  grows  flefhy,  and  is  inierted  into  the  ulna 
about  three  inches  below  its  head,  ferving  to  extend  the 
arm.  This  mufcle  is  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  part  of  the 
brachieeus  externus-,  from  which  in  difledbion  it  cannot 
be  feparated  without  violence. 

ANCORA.  Lime. 

ANCORALIS,  Anchoralis,  which  fee. 

ANCOSA.  See  Lacca. 

ANCTER,  Ancteriasmos.  The  Greek  term  for 
the  fibula,  or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are 
held  together,  which  operation  Galen  calls  ccydlnpiuo/xoc, 
ancberiafmus. 

ANCUBITUS.  That  affedbion  of  the  eyes  in  which 
they  feem  to  contain  fand.  It  is  alfo  called  petrification. 

ANCUNULENTrE.  W omen  are  fo  called  during  the 
time  of  mendruation.  Ancunulenta  is  compofed  of  am> 
for  and  cunia ,  quaji,  koviclw ,  to  pollute.  From  the 

Greek  kovi;,  come§Tthe  Latin  ccenum ,  whence  are  derived 
cunire  and  inquinare. 

ANCUS,  a  name  for  fuch  as  have  an  armebent,  fo  that 
they  cannot  extend  it,  from  ayttuv,  an  elbow.  See  Anci. 

ANCYLE,  &  Ancylosis.  See  Anchylosis. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  from  ayvvAO;,  bent,  and 
I Stepapovy  an  eye-lid.  A  difeafe  of  the  eye  which  clofes  the 
eye-lids.  Vogel  defines  it  to  be  the  gluing  together  of  the 
upper  and  under  eye-lid. 

Sometimes  the  eye-lids  grow  together,  and  alfo  to  the 
tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye,  from  careleflnefs  when  there 
is  an  ulcer  in  thefe  parts.  Both  thefe  cafes  are  called  an - 
cyloblepharon  by  the  Greeks. 

Sauvages  fays,  “  That  it  is  an  adhefion  of  the  fupe- 
rior  with  the  inferior  eye-lid  ;  w'hence  the  eyes  lids  wink, 
and  the  rays  of  light  are  either  totally  or  partially  inter¬ 
cepted.  This  diforder  derives  its  origin  from  glutinous 
dilcharges,  fuch  as  attend  mod  ophthalmias,  chiefly  in 
ulcerated  eye-lids,  and  is  cured  by  warm  milk,  and  ab- 
forbent  powders,  commonly  tutty ;  or  the  coalition  is  a 
perfedb  concretion  of  the  palpebr?e  with  each  other,  or 
often  with  the  eye.”  In  thefe  cafes  fometimes  there  is. 
a  fmall  aperture,  which  is  generally  in  the  great  angle  oi 
the  eye ;  if  there  (hould  not  be  any,  a  perforation  mud 
be  made  in  either  angle,  a  probe  wfith  a  grove  then  intro¬ 
duced,  and  with  a  fine-edged  knife  let  the  parts  be 

feparated. 
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feparated.  This  done,  fee  if  the  eye-lids  adhere  to  the 
globe,  if  that  Ihould  be  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  carefully 
divided  from  each  other,  in  the  operation  being  more 
fparing  of  the  eye-lid  than  felerotica.  If  the  adhefion  is 
only  to  the  conjunctiva,  blindnefs  is  not  the  confequence; 
if  on  the  cornea,  the  fight  is  inevitably  loft.  The  re-uni¬ 
on  is  better  prevented  by  injection,  or  lint  placed  between 
the  eye-lid  and  ball  of  the  eye,  after  dipping  it  in  fome 
mild  liniment,  than  by  a  plate  of  lead,  as  recommended 
by  Sauvages,  be  it  ever  fo  thin,  as  that  might  from  its 
hardnefs  bring  on  a  fevere  inflammation. 

Mr.  Bell  fays,  when  the  adhefion  of  the  eye-lids  is  flight, 
and  has  not  been  of  long  duration,  it  may  be  feparated 
by  the  end  of  a  blunt  probe  infinuated  behind  it,  fo  as  to 
tear  it  afunder;  brft  when  they  adhere  firmly,  or  to  the 
eye-ball,  he  advifes  flow  diffeiftion  of  every  adhering  fibre, 
and  then  the  eye  only  to  be  Covered  with  a  piece  of  foft 
lint  fpread  over  with  Goulard’s  cerate,  or  any  oth^r  cool¬ 
ing  emollient  ointment ;  and  after  the  firft  dreffing,  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  fame  daily  infinuated  between  the  eye¬ 
lids.  Perhaps  in  preference  to  all  others  the  following 
may  be  ufed,  the  unguentum  hydrargyri,  cum  hydrargvri 
parti  una,  adipis  fuillse  pp.  partibus  quatuor,  bis  de  die 
utendum :  the  parts  may  be  bathed  twice  a  day  with  a 
weak  folution  of  the  zincum  vitriolatum  purificatum,  or 
cerufia  acetata.  See  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Methodica  Ocu- 
lorum,  p.  51.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  297.  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  Edit.  4. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  from  ceyxuMp,  crooked,  and 
yhcocaa,  the  tongue.  A  contraction  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  tongue:  Tongue-tied.  Vogel  defines  it  to  be  an  ad¬ 
hefion  of  the  tongue  to  the  adjacent  parts,  fo  as  to  hinder 
fucking,  fwallowing,  and  fpeaking. 

Some  have  this  imperfection  from  their  birth;  others 
from  fome  difeafe.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  membrane  which 
fupoorts  the  tongue  is  too  Ihort  or  too  hard;  in  the  latter, 
an  ulcer  under  the  tongue,  healing  and  forming  a  cicatrix, 
is  fometimes  the  caufe;  thefe  fpeak  with  fome  difficulty, 
and  are  called  by  the  Greeks  fj.oyi'Kcfroi. 

The  ancylogloffi  by  nature  are  late  before  they  fpeak, 
but  when  they  begin  they  foon  fpeak  properly :  thefe  we 
call  tongue-tied;  Mauriceau  fays,  that  in  this  cafe  it  is  a 
fmall  membranous  production,  which  extends  from  the 
frtenulum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  that  hinders  the  child 
from  fucking,  &c.  He  forbids  the  cruel  praCtice  among 
nurfes,  of  tearing  this  membrane  with  their  nails,  for 
thus  ulcers  are  fometimes  formed,  which  are  of  difficult 
cure:  and  he  advifes  to  fnip  it  with  fciflars  in  two  or 
three  places,  being  careful  not  to  extend  the  points  of  the 
fciflars  fo  far  as  the  fraenulum.  When  the  child’s  tongue 
is  tied,  it  is  obferved  not  to  fuck  very  freely,  he  lofes  his 
hold  of  the  nipple  very  frequently,  and  whilft  fucking  he 
makes  a  chucking  kind  of  a  noife.  The  inftances  rarely 
occur  which  require  any  kind  of  affiftance,  for  if  the  child 
can  thruft  the  tip  of  its  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  its 
lip,  this  difeafe  does  not  exift ;  and  if  the  tongue  is  not 
greatly  reftrained,  the  fnenulum  will  ftretch  by  the  child’s 
fucking  and  crying.  Befides,  without  an  abfolute  necef- 
fity  for  it,  an  operation  fhould  not  be  admitted  ;  for 
without  great  circumfpeCtion,  by  cutting  the  frsenulum, 
the  nerves  paffing  there  may  be  alfo  cut,  and  then  a  lofs 
of  fpeech  is  the  confequence. 

Sometimes  the  tongue  is  bound  down  with  a  flelhy 
fubftance  ;  when  that  is  the  cafe,  it  fhould  never  be  cut 
through,  becaufe  a  dangerous  haemorrhage  would  follow, 
without  any  attending  advantage ;  all  that  is  advifable  in 
this  circumftance,  is  to  direCt  the  nurfe,  now  and  then, 
to  ftretch  it  gently  by  a  light  preflure  on  it  with  her  finger 
end.  When  in  confequence  of  delivering  a  child  by  the 
feet,  a  fwelling  is  obferved  under  the  tongue,  the  nurfe 
fhould  be  forbid  to  ufe  any  means,  for  the  complaint  will 
be  increafed  thereby  :  this  tumor  will  foon  fubfide. 

See  Hildanus  in  Cent.  iii.  Obf.  28.  where  he  gives  an 
accurate  account  of  the  nature,  cure,  and  bad  effeCts  that 
may  follow  on  improper  methods  being  ufed  for  the  cure 
of  this  diforder.  He  never  cuts  more  of  the  fraenum  than 
appears  ligamentous,  and  then  orders  it  to  be  gently  rubbed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  honey  of  rofes. 

Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 

ANCHYLOMELE,  from  ayxvM';,  crooked ,  and  pt-rM, 
a  probe.  A  crooked  probe,  or  a  probe  with  a  hook. 
ANCYLOSIS,  fee  Anchylosis. 


ANCYLOTOMUS,  from  ayxo\o<,  crookedy  and  r 
to  cut.  Any  crooked  knife  ufed  in  furgery. 

ANCYROIDES,  a  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  fo  called 
from  dFxufa.,  uncusy  a  beak  or  hooky  and  uS'oi,  form.  See 
Cor acoides  Processus. 

ANCYROMELE,  fee  Ancylomele. 

ANDA.  A  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  with  fruit  which 
taftes  flike  the  chefnut,  and  is  purgative :  two  or  three 
cernels  are  fufficient  for  a  dofe.  The  rind  of  thefe  ker¬ 
nels  is  aftringent. 

ANDARAC.  Red  orpiment. 

ANDENA.  Steel  which  melts  in  the  fire,  and  may 
re  caft.  into  any  form. 

ANDHURA.  The  bat  or  flitter-mouse. 
ANDIRA,  called  alfo  angelyn  iff  arbor  nuefera. 

It  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brafil,  whofe  wood  is  pro¬ 
per  for  building.  The  fruit  is  a  yellow  kernel;  it  is  bitter, 
aftringent,  and,  if  taken  inwardly,  it  deftroys  worms;  3  i. 
of  it  in  powder  is  a  dofe. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  which  only  differs  in  not 

being  bitter. - The  Andira  Acu,  or  Andira  Gua- 

cu.  Is  a  large  kind  of  bat,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon. 
They  are  met  with  in  Brafil ;  and  are  called  by  fome 
horned  bats,  becaufe  of  a  pliant  excrefcence  above  the 
beak.  They  perfecute  all  forts  of  animals,  alfo  get  to 
the  beds  of  men,  and  fuck  their  blood. 

ANDRACHNE  A  name  of  a  tree  like  the  ftraw- 
berry-tree,  fee  Arbutus  Andrachne;  alfo  of  the  herb 
portulaca. 

ANDRACHNE,  wild,  fee  Peplion. 
ANDRANATOME,  or  Androtome,  from  amp,  a 
man ,  and  te,uv«,  to  cut.  The  difeCtion  of  a  human  body, 
efpecially  of  a  male; 

ANDRAPHAX,  or  Andraphaxis,  fee  Artiplex 

FOETIDA. 

ANDRIA,  from  ctvnp,  a  man.  An  hermaphrodite. 
ANDRIUS,  manly.  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to 
ftrong  wine,  or  wine  from  the  ifland  of  Andros. 

ANROGENIA,  from  awip,  a  mariy  and  yiwaso,  to 
generate.  A  fucc.effion  of  males. 

ANDROGYNE,  &  Androgyni,  from  ex. pup,  a  many 
and  yum,  a  woman.  Effeminate  men,  and  hep.ma- 
phrodites.  See  Gynanthropus. 

ANDROMACHI  Theriaca. 

This  medicine  of  Andromachus  hath  above  fixty  ingre¬ 
dients  in  it,  but  the  vipers  are  what  gives  it  its  name  of 
theriaca ;  for  the  word  Bnpioi',  imports  all  fierce  animals 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  the  poifonous  fort.  It 
is  needlefs  to  repeat  the  univerfal  good  aferibed  to  this 
compofition  by  its  author;  it  was  his  catholicon. 

We  will  juft  obferve  how  fuch  compofitions  came  into 
praCtice,  and  what  was  meant  by  an  antidote.  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  the  ancient  phyficians  founded  their  princi¬ 
pal  maxims  in  praCt ice  on  their  obfervation  of  certain  mo¬ 
tions  of  nature  in  particular  diftempers,  and  diet  was  their 
chief  adminiftration.  Herophilus  began  to  ufe  medicines 
more  freely,  for  Hippocrates  ufed  very  few. 

As  to  crowding  fo  many  drugs  into  one  medicine,  fome 
fay  it  was,  that  a  concurrence  of  fimilar  ingredients  might 
be  more  effectual ;  but  Pliny  fays,  it  was  only  to  make  the 
people  imagine  fomething  more  in  their  favour. 

The  word  antidote  is  from  two  Greek  words,  one  of 
which  fignifies  againji ,  the  other  fignifies  given,  becaufe 
antidotes  were  given  againft  poifon,  contagion,  corrupted 
humours,  &c.  This  word  feems  to  be  in  the  Greek 
both  mafeuline  and  feminine,  and  fometimes  neuter;  the 
Latins  fay  haec  antidotus,  and  hoc  antidotum  :  but  the 
Greeks  molt  probably  ufed  the  word  at  firft  as  an  adjeCtive,- 
as  in  faying  avr/ they  underftood  or  faid  Puictpuf,  a 
compound  or  medicament ,  i.  e.  an  antidote  of  fo  many 
ingredients,  an  antidote  for  the  liver,  & c. 

The  treacle  of  Andromachus  is  called  Venice  tre  acle* 
becaufe  great  quantities  of  it  was  made  there,  and  thence 
tranfported  to  other  countries.  It  is  now  rejected  from 
the  prefent  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College,  very 
properly. 

ANDRONION,  i.  e.  Andronis  paftilli,  or  the  tro¬ 
ches  of  And ron.  They  are  made  with  alum,  balauftines, 
&c. 

ANDROSACE,  alfo  called  umbitic.  marine  cochlea  cce- 
lata,  acetabulum  marinum  minus ,  fungus  petraus  marinus , 
cotyledon  marina,  and  sea  navelwort.  It  is  a  fub-marine 
7  pro- 
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produ&ion,  found  on  the  rocks  and  {hells  of  fifties  about 
the  coaft  of  Montpelier,  and  elfewhere.  It  confifts  of 
numerous,  {lender,  fhort  filaments,  more  or  lefs  bent  or 
arched,  of  a  whitifh  or  grey  colour,  hard  and  brittle, 
bearing  each  upon  the  top  a  ftriated  concave  body,  nearly 
of  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone. 

In  powder  it  is  given  as  a  vermifuge.  It  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  very  materially  from  coralline.  It  the  dried  androface 
is  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  yields  a  dazzling 
brightnefs,  and  this  repeatedly  for  feveral  times,  and  the 
coralline  does  the  fame. 

ANDROSACES,  summer  navel-wort. 

This  is  a  plant  which  is  found  growing  on  the  fea- 
coalls  of  Syria.  It  is  called  androfaces  from  its  bringing 
relief  to  men.  It  is  {lender,  hath  thin  ftalks  which  are 
bitter ;  it  is  without  leaves,  but  hath  fmall  pods  on  the  top 
of  thefe  ftalks,  in  which  are  the  feeds.  The  flowers  are 
white. 

Two  drams  of  this  herb,  or  of  its  feed,  taken  in  wine, 
powerfully  promotes  urine. 

ANDROSiEMUM,  or  Andros jemon.  Alfo  called 
Siciliana ,  clymenum  Italorum ,  afcyroides ,  hypericum ,  cici- 
liana,  dionyfias ,  and  fome  erroneoufly  call  it  afcyrus.  In 
Englifh  it  is  named  tutsan,  or  all-heal,  park-leaves, 
and  St.  Peter’s  wort.  It  grows  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  laurel,  the  {talks  are  red,  and 
the  flowers,  which  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  are  yellow. 
Two  drams  of  this  are  moderately  purgative,  but  it  is 
rarely  ufed. 

The  name  androfeemum,  is  from  a.vyp,  a  man ,  and  ad/xa, 
blood ,  for  it  makes  the  fingers  red  if  they  rub  it.  Tutfan 
is  a  corruption  of  the  French  words  tout- fain,  which  fig- 
nifies  all-heal.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  St.  John’s  wort. 

ANDROTOME.  See  Andranatome. 

ANDSJUDEEN.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  offafcetida.  j 

ANEBION.  Alkanet  root.  See  Anchusa. 

ANECPYETUS,  from  a,  neg.  and  SKiruilo^fuppurated, 
not  fuppurable.  See  Ecpyema. 

ANEILEMA,  or  Aneilesis,  from  amUe,  to  roll  up, 
or  involve.  An  involution,  fuch  as  is  caufed'by  flatulence 
and  gripes. 

ANEMIA.  The  name  of  a  diforder  which  Hippocrates 
mentions,  but  does  not  deferibe.  It  is  unknown  what 
it  is. 

ANEMONE.  Wind-flower.  Called  alfo  phenion. 

There  are  the  garden  and  the  wild  forts,  each  of  which 
are  divided  into  many  fpecies.  They  are  much  admired 
in  gardens,  but  rarely  ufed  in  medicine.  The  root  of 
the  fcarlet  anemonies  are  deterfive  if  bruifed  while  frefh, 
and  applied  to  ulcers,  and  on  the  {kin  it  raifes  blifters. 
The  herb  hath  been  ufed  in  collyriums  and  errhines. 

Anemone  pratensis.  See  Pulsatilla  nigri¬ 
cans. 

A.NEMONOIDES,  alfo  called  nemorofa,  ranunculus 
phr  ay  mites  albus  vermis.  The  wood  anemone. 

Miller  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  it. 

Its  virtues  as  a  medicine  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  gar¬ 
den  anemone. 

ANEMONOSPERMOS,  from  avtftos,  wind,  and 
V7np;j.cc,  feed ;  becaufe  the  wind  eafily  bears  away  the 
feed. 

This  flower  was  originally  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  an  ornament  in  gardens,  but  of  no  note 
in  medicine. 

Miller  reckons  up  four  fpecies,  and  Boerhaave  enumer¬ 
ates  fix. 

ANENCEPHALOS,  from  d,  neg.  and  t  •j.xEpaXoj,  the 
brain.  Brainlefs,  or  thofe  who  are  born  without  brains ; 
alfo  thofe  who  are  foolifir  or  mad. 

ANEOS.  Struck  with  the  iofs  of  voice  and  reafon. 

ANEPITHYMIA.  Error  of  appetite  by  defi¬ 
ciency,  as  in  inftances  of  anorexia. 

ANERIC,  )  c 

ANERIT, }  Sulphur  vivum. 

ANESIS.  Remission. 

ANESUM.  See  Anisum. 

ANETHOXYLA.  The  woody  root  of  dill. 

ANETHUM.  1  Dill  or  anet.  It  is  the  anethum  gra- 

ANET.  j  veolens :  or,  anethum  fruefibus  com- 
preflis,  Linn. 

It  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with  finely-divided 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The  feeds  are  brown,  and  of 


an  oval  fhape,  flatted  on  one  fide,  convex,  and  marked 
with  three  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  other ;  about  their 
edges  they  are  furrounded  with  a  yellow  leafy  margin. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  cultivation  it 
thrives  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  {beds  its  feeds,  by  which  it  is  propagated. 

The  herb,  flower,  and  feeds  are  medicinal,  but  the 
feeds  only  are  ufed  in  the  {hops.  They  are  carminative 
and  antifpafmodic  in  the  prim  re  vise.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Me¬ 
dina  ;  3  i.  to  a  dofe  is  reckoned  fpecific  in  hiccoughs. 
They  give  over  all  their  virtue  by  diftillation  to  water, 
but  not  by  digeltion  or  infufion.  With  the  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter  there  arifes  a  conliderable  portion  of  oil,  which,  as  a 
carminative  againft  hiccoughing,  from  two  to  four  drops 
are  given  for  a  dofe.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  obtains  ail 
the  virtue  by  digellion,  but  takes  very  little  over  with  it 
by  diftillation.  The  London  college  orders  a  Ample  wa¬ 
ter  from  thefe  feeds,  as  follows. 

> 

Aqua  Anethi.  Dill  Water. 

Take  of  dill  feed  one  pound,  of  water  fuflicient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  draw  off  one  gallon. 

Anethum  fajniculum.  See  F^niculum  vulgare. 

ANET1CUS,  from  avtn/xi,  to  remit.  An  epithet  for 
paregorics,  or  pain-eafing  medicines. 

ANEURISMA,  from  txvivpvvu,  to  dilate  much ;  and  that 
from  ava,  afunder ,  and  ivpd  ,  broad :  called  alfo  Hamatocelc 
arteriojum. 

The  aneurifm  is  a  tumor,  arifing  from  the  dilatation  or 
rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery.  Arteries  only  are  the 
feat  of  this  diforder;  and  any  artery,  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  may  be  thus  affetted,  as  any  vein  may  be  the  feat 
of  a  varix. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  tumores. 

Dr.  Hunter  divides  aneurifms  into  four  kinds,  viz.  the 
true,  the  lalfe,  the  mixed,  and  the  varicofe. 

Firjl,  of  the  true  Aneurism. 

The  true  anew  ifm  is  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  artery. 
It  may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  moft  fre¬ 
quently  is  found  in  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  which  is 
fubjedt  to  this  diforder  from  the  extraordinary  impulfe  of 
the  blood  there ;  from  the  curvature  it  runs  upwards  along 
the  carotids,  or  the  fubclaviaris,  generally  increafing, 
till  by  its  great  diftention  it  is  ruptured,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

The  degrees  of  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  in  cafes  of  this 
kind  are  various  ;  in  fome  the  curvature  of  this  artery  hath 
been  fo  enlarged  as  nearly  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the 
breaft.  And  what  is  peculiar,  and  deferving  our  atten¬ 
tion,  is,  that  the  fpot  of  the  veflel,  which  is  the  weakeft, 
and  where  the  difeafe  begins,  is  apt  to  be  ftretched  more’ 
in  proportion  than  other  arteries,  and  to  form  particular 
cells,  where  they  meet  with  firm  reiiftance,  more  than 
where  their  fupport  is  foft  and  yielding. 

The  fac  formed  by  the  diftenfion  of  the  artery  is  not  a 
diftenfion  of  a  particular  coat,  but  of  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  veflel :  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  coats  of  thefe  facs 
will  laft  only  to  a. certain  period ;  for  when  the  veflels  of 
the  coats  can  no  longer  conform  to  the  extenfion,  the  cir¬ 
culation  grows  languid,  the  fac  becomes  thinner  at  its  apex, 
and  foon  after  burfts:  farther,  as  the  aneurifmal  tumor 
increafes  in  fize,  it  meets  with  refiftance  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  and  as  the  coats  will  be  more  or  lefs  af¬ 
fected,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  refiftance,  in  fome 
places  they  will  be  Amply  diftended,  in  others  abfolutcly 
deftroyed,  e.  g.  where  the  aneurifm  prefles  againft  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  it  will  be  thinner  than  where  it  buffers  no  pref- 
lure ;  it  is  ftill  thinner  where  it  prefles  againft  the  tendi¬ 
nous  part  of  the  diaphragm  ;  _  and  where  it  prefleth  the 
fpine,  it  is  the  fooneft  eroded’  through.  A  proof  that  all 
preflure  muft  be  avoided  in  all  inftances  of  this  fort. 

The  blood  that  fills  thefe  tumors  is  always  fluid,  by 
being  conftantly  renewed  ;  that  is,  as  faft  as  one  drop  en¬ 
ters  another  pafles  out,  and  continues  its  courfe  in  the  cir¬ 
culation;  but,  notwithftanding  this  blood  is  fluid,  itspaf- 
fage  in  the  tumor  is  retarded,  and  this  remiflnefs  in  its 
motion,  which  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  aneurifm,  occafions  fome  of  the  fibrous  parts 
of  the  blood  to  feparate  from  the  red  part,  and  adhering 
to  the  internal  coat  of  the  aneurifm ,  it  there  forms  fibrous 
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Strata,  which  may  eafily  be  taken  for  real  membranes  by 
thofe  not  accuStomed  to  obferve  them.  Thefe  fibrous 
ftrata  cannot  be  difperfed  by  any  means,  either  external  or 
internal,  and  preffure  cannot  be  ufed,  becaufe  thereby  the 
coats  of  the  artery  are  foon  destroyed. 

Secondly ,  of  the  False  Aneurism. 

It  is  formed  by  a  rupture  or  wound  in  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  diffufed  and  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed. 

The  diffufed  is  that  in  which  the  extravafated  blood 
runs  through  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  interftices  of 
firmer  parts;  this  generally  makes  a  rapid  progrefs,  may 
extend  itfelf  to  a  great  diftance,  and  hath  little  or  no  pul¬ 
iation,  except  very  near  the  aperture  of  the  artery  ;  but 
thefe  circumftances  will  fomewhat  vary,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  opened  artery  and  the  ftrength  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  lodgment  of  the  fluid,  this  fpe- 
cies  of  falfe  ancurifm  is  analogous  to  the  emphyfema,  and 
is  the  higheft  fpecies  of  ecchymofis. 

The  circumfcribed,  beats,  and  finks  under  preffure,  like 
the  true  anuerifm,  and  indeed  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that,  except  by  the  knowledge  of  its  caufe,  or  by  a 
careful  diffe&ion  of  the  part:  it  appears  foon  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  which  gave  rife  to  it,  and  is  commonly  flow  and 
gradual  in  its  progrefs.  It  happens  when  the  orifice  in 
the  artery  is  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  blood  flows  but  leiSure- 
ly,and  finds  the  adjacent  membranes  fo  firmly  united  as  to 
keep  it  within  a  certain  channel.  It  confifts  of  one  bag 
with  a  Smooth  infide,  and  communicates  by  an  aperture 
with  the  cavity  of  the  artery.  This  fpecies  of  anuerifm  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  common  among  thofe  that  happen  in 
the  arm  after  bleeding,  efpecially  when  a  confiderable 
preffure  hath  been  made  ufe  of  immediately  after  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

Thirdly,  of  the  mixed  Aneurism. 

This  is  formed  partly  by  a  wound  or  rupture  in  the  ar¬ 
tery,  and  partly  by  a  dilatation  of  the  reft.  It  cannot  ea¬ 
fily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  circumfcribed  fpecies  of  the 
falfe  aneurifm ,  and  will  often  fo  emulate  the  true  one,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  but  by  a  careful  diffedtion. 

Fourthly,  of  the  varicose  Aneurism,  or  the  Aneu- 
rismalVarix. 

This  is  when  there  is  an  anaftomofis,  or  an  immediate 
Communication  between  the  artery  and  the  vein  of  the 
part  where  the  patient  hath  been  let  blood,  in  confequence 
of  the  artery  being  wounded  through  the  vein,  fo  that 
blood  paffes  immediately  from  the  trunk  of  the  artery  into 
that  of  the  vein,  and  fo  back  to  the  heart. 

Thi3  fpecies  differs  from  the  common  Spurious  anenrifm 
in  one  circumftance  only,  viz.  the  wound  remaining  open 
in  the  fide  of  the  vein  as  well  as  in  the  fide  of  the  artery. 
But  this  one  circumftance  will  occafion  a  great  difference 
in  the  Symptoms,  the  tendency  of  the  complaint,  and  in 
the  proper  method  of  treating  it. 

Dr.  Hunter  firft  defcribed  this  fpecies  of  aneurifm,  and 
to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  improvements  re- 
fpedling  the  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Syftem  of  Surgery,  divides  the  aneurifm 
into  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  encyfted,  and  the  diffufed.  The 
encyfted  includes  all  thofe  instances  in  which  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  being  only  dilated,  the  blood  is  confined  in  its 
proper  coat:  of  this  kind  he  reckons  the  varicofe  aneurifm. 
The  diffufed  includes  all  thofe  in  which  from  an  aperture 
in  the  artery,  the  blood  is  fpread  about  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  out  of  its  proper  courfe. 

The  caufes  of  aneurifms  are  various.  In  the  true  aneu¬ 
rifm,  a  particular  natural  weaknefs  in  a  part  of  an  artery  is 
the  immediate  caufe ;  and  in  general  the  caufes  of  all  the 
fpecies  may  be  one  or  other  of  the  following  :  internally, 
a  fulnefs  of  the  arteries  concurring  with  fome  violent  mo¬ 
tion,  or  other  particular  caufe ;  an  internal  tumor  preff- 
ing  on  fome  part  of  an  artery;  or  where  there  is  no  parti¬ 
cular  turgidnefs  of  the  veffels,  violent  a£tion,  hidden 
anger,  vomiting,  &c.  by  propelling  the  blood  too  forcibly 
to  fome  particular  part;  thus,  by  Stretching  the  artery  a 
true,  or  by  burfting  it,  a  falfe  aneurifm .  or  the  mixed  one, 
will  be  formed:  convulfions,  and  other  violent  fpafmodic 
fymptoms,  and  perhaps  an  acrimony  in  the  blood,  by  fa¬ 
vour  of  fc»ne  other  concurring  caufe,  may  itfelf  be  ranked 


in  the  number  of  internal  caufes:  externally,  Strains, 
blows,  and  pundtures  are  the  moft  frequent;  preffure 
ufed  on  a  true  aneurifm ,  by  burfting  the  coats  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  produces  a  falfe  one  ;  fufpending  the  breath,  as  ia 
lifting  great  burthens,  wreftling,  &c. 

It  hath  been  faid  that  a  polypus  existing  internally, 
fometimes  occafions  an  aneurijm\  but  Dr.  Hunter  obferves, 
that  it  rarely  or  never  happens  that  a  polypus  is  formed  till 
the  laft  moments  of  life,  when  the  heart’s  power  having 
nearly  ceafed,  the  whole  blood  cannot  be  propelled  from 
the  heart,  but  Stagnates,  forming  polypufes;  which  being 
found  after  death,  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  pre-exifted, 
and  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  what  they  were  only  the  ef¬ 
fect. 

As  to  internal  aneurifms,  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  to  afcertain  their  existence  before  they  approach 
to  the  furface  of  the  body ;  whatever  fymptoms  they  oc¬ 
cafion  before  they  form;,  a  tumor  externally,  as  they  may 
be  produced  by  other  caufes,  they  are  but  equivocal  Signs. 
The  pathognomonic  Sign  of  all  the  fpecies  of  aneurifms  is, 
a  perceptible  pulfation  in  fome  part  of  the  tumor,  more 
or  lefs  manifelt,  as  the  artery  is  feated  fuperficially  or  deep. 
The  true  aneurifm  is  generally  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
hath  a  Strong  pulfation  in  it;  it  fubfides  on  depreffion;  if 
it  is  an  aneurifm  of  the  aorta,  a  Strong  pulfation  is  perceiv¬ 
ed  againft  the  Sternum  and  ribs  on  every  fyftole  of  the 
heart,  and  when  it  extends  above  the  Sternum,  there  is  a 
tumor  with  pulfation.  Thefe  tumors  are  without  dif- 
coloration  in  the  Skin,  except  on  the  point  of  burfting  ; 
there  is  no  pain  in  them ;  they  fubfide  by  preffure  while 
the  blood  is  fluid,  but  when  it  is  coagulated,  they  difap- 
pear  but  very  little  thereby;  if  there  is  a  fac  with  a  nar¬ 
row  balls,  the  blood  re-enters  the  artery  with  a  hilling 
noife  when  the  tumor  is  preffed.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
rednefs  from  the  expanfion  of  the  parts  beyond  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  or  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  are  generally  a  fever  and  fainting  alfo.  The 
common  appearances  of  an  aneurifm  from  the  wound  of  a 
lancet,  are  a  difcharge  of  blood  through  the  orifice  of  the 
Skin,  by  jerks,  inftead  of  an  uniform  Stream  ;  and  upon 
being  Stopped  from  bleeding  outwardly,  an  infinuation  of 
it  among  all  the  mufcles,  as  far  as  it  can  fpread,  in  the  Shoul¬ 
der  and  arm,  constituting  the  diffufed  aneurifm :  in  this 
cafe  the  arm  becomes  livid  from  the  ecchymofis,  and  the 
blood  coagulating  prevents  any  fenfible  pulfation. 

In  the  falfe  kinds  of  aneurifms  the  cyft  is  probably  form¬ 
ed  of  a  portion  of  the  aponeurofis  that  runs  over  the  vef- 
fel,  which  admitting  of  fome  extravafated  blood  under¬ 
neath,  it  becomes  exceffively  thickened  and  expanded ; 
that  this  membrane  is  the  cyft,  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
our  fo  readily  difcovering  the  pundture  in  the  artery  upon 
opening  the  tumor :  or  it  may  be  formed  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  admits  both  of  thickening  and  expan¬ 
fion. 

The  appearances  of  the  varicofe  aneurifm  will  differ 
from  the  common  falfe  one  as  follows :  the  vein  that  was 
pundtured  will  become  varicous,  and  will  have  a  pulfatile 
jarring  motion,  on  account  of  the  Stream  from  the  artery; 
there  will  be  a  hiffing  noife,  which  will  be  found  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  pulfe  for  the  fame  reafon;  the  blood  in  the 
tumor  will  be  almoft  entirely  fluid,  becaufe  it  is  kept  in 
conftant  motion :  it  is  foon  formed  to  its  largeft  fize,  and 
there  remains,  if  it  is  not  disturbed  by  imprudent  manage¬ 
ment;  there  are  no  confiderable  inconveniences  confe- 
quent.  That  this  fort  of  aneurifm  is  prefent,  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  known  by  placing  a  finger  over  the  orifice  in  the  ar¬ 
tery:  thus  the  Stream  of  blood  propelled  into  the  vein,  at 
every  pulfation,  is  felt ;  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  tumi- 
fied  vein,  a  tremulous  motion  and  noife  are  perceived  ; 
by  preffing  the  correfponding  artery,  this  motion,  noife, 
&  c.  ceafe,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  preffure  the  mo¬ 
tions,  &c.  return  ;  the  artery  becomes  larger  in  the  arm 
and  Smaller  in  the  wrift;  the  vein  being  emptied  by  pref¬ 
fure,  inftantly  fills  again  on  taking  the  preffure  off ;  the 
pulfe  at  the  wrift  grows  weaker  as  die  artery  above  en¬ 
larges. 

The  beginning  aneurifm  in  the  aorta  Should  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  from  hyiterics, 
in  which  fymptoms  of  fuffocation  fometimes  attend ;  from 
fever  with  fainting,  both  which  are  fometimes  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  a  falfe  aneurifm',  from  varices  of  the  veins  and 
their  effects ;  from  an  emphyfema  ;  from  an  ecchymofis ; 
from  encyfted  fwellings  in  die  neck,  in  which  are  often 
U  perceiv  ed 
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perceived  a  ftrong  pulfation  from  the  ftroke  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  artery ;  and  from  tumor  formed  from  ruptured 
veins. 

The  aneurifm  of  the  aorta  may  prove  fatal  many  ways : 
it  more  and  more  injuries  the  general  health, as  it  continues 
to  inereafe  in  its  fize ;  it  may  be  fupported  during  many 
years,'  but  there  can  be  no  cure  attempted,  nor  other  pal¬ 
liatives  ufed  than  what  confills  in  compofure  of  mind  and 
quietude  of  the  body.  All  aneurifms  are  incurable  that 
lay  too  low  for  the  operation  ;  and,  if  unadvifedly  opened, 
the  patient’s  life  is  in  immediate  danger,  for  bandages, 
which  are  the  only  palliatives  in  fuch  cafes,  are  but  un¬ 
certain  dependants*  The  difFufed  aneurifm  is  not  only 
fubietl  to  haemorrhages,  but  alfo.to  a  mortification. 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  in  the  true,  the  falfe, 
and  the  mixed  aneurifms^  the  varicous  needs  but  little,  if 
any  affiftance :  if  it  is  enlarged  by  exercife  and  becomes 
painful,  indulge  a  little  reft,  and  moderate  the  future  la¬ 
bour  ;  perhaps  bathing  the  part  with  a  little  fpirit  may  af¬ 
ford  fome  fmall  relief,  but  bandages  and  all  other  means 
muft  be  avoided. 

To  palliate,  when  the  operation  is  impradricable,  bleed 
as  often  as  is  required  to  keep  the  force  of  the  circulation 
moderate;  let  the  diet  be  temperate,  and  the  exercife  very 
gentle  ;  keep  the  bowels  conftandy  foluble  5  where  pref- 
fure  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  fuch  as  only  checks  the  force  of 
the  blood,  not  refill  it;  flannel  bandages,  or  knit  (lock¬ 
ings,  Sec.  are  the  moll  proper  for  this  purpofe..  But  all 
preffure  is  bell  avoided  when  the  aorta  is  the  feat  of  the 
aneurifm ,  however  the  tumor  may  appear  externally :  it 
is  true  that,  if  the  integuments  give  way,  and  the  eoagu- 
lum  formed  on  the  infide  of  the  tumor  thereby  hath  loft 
its  fupport,  the  affiftance  of  a  bandage  is  immediately  ne- 
ceffary,  as  it  is  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  fatal  haemor¬ 
rhage  ;  in  this  dilemma,  if  the  fubftitutes  to  the  integu¬ 
ments  are  judicioully  applied  and  accompanied  with 
fuch  topical  medicines  as  refill  both  fuppuration  and  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  preferred  for 
fome  time. 

When  the  operation  can  be  admitted,  it  is  advifeable 
firft  to  attempt  the  cure  by  corapreffion  ;  becaufe  it  fome- 
times  proves  effectual,  is  always  a  good  preparatory  Hep 
to  the  operation,  by  its  enlarging  the  collateral  anaftomof- 
ing  branches,  and  thereby  difpofes  the  part  to  have  a 
more  free  circulation  after  the  divifion  of  the  artery  ;  but 
when  the  tumor  is  large,  the  palliative  method  Ihould 
not  be  long  continued,  becaufe  it  injures  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  will  occafion  more  inflammations,  lloughings, 
&c.  when  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  preffure,  whether  before  or  after  the  operation, 
fhould  be  confined  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  affedled  part, 
that  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the  anaftomofing 
veffels  may  be  free,  by  which  we  may  prevent  the  morti¬ 
fication  which  fometimes  enlues,  for  a  want  of  a  free  cir¬ 
culation. 

Some  few  inftances  of  fmall  aneurifms  and  pundlures  of 
the  artery  from  bleeding,  have  fucceeded  by  the  ufe  of 
bandage,  but  they  almolt  all  require  the  operation  at  laft, 
which  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  in  every 
part ;  but  larger  ancurifms  cannot  receive  any  advantage 
from  the  preffure,  therefore  where  it  hath  been  ufed  long 
enough  as  a  preparative  to  the  operation,  the  fooner  it  is 
performed  the  better. 

Mr.  Bell  obferves,  in  his  Syftem  of  Surgery,  that  in  dif- 
fufed  or  falfe  aneurifniSy  preffure  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
artery  alone,  without  at  the  fame  time  affecting  the  re¬ 
fluent  veins;  and  as  this  circumilance,  by  producing  an 
increafed  refiftance  to  the  arterial  pulfations,  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  force  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  to  the  ori¬ 
fice  in  the  artery,  that  therefore  no  advantage  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  from  it;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  on  many  occa- 
fions  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  hath  been  productive  of 
mifehief.  But  though  preffure  ought  never  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  any  period  of  the  diffufed  aneurifm ,  yet  in 
fome  ftages  of  the  other  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  it  may  be 
often  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage.  In  their  early 
ftages,  while  the  blood  can  be  yet  preffed  entirely  out  of 
the  fac  into  the  artery,  it  often  happens,  by  the  ufe  of  a 
bandage  of  foft  and  fomewhat  elaftic  materials,  properly 
fitted  to  the  part,  that  much  may  be  done  in  preventing 
the  fwelling  from  receiving  any  degree  of  inereafe ;  and 
on  fome  occafions,  by  the  continued  fupport  thus  given  to 
the  weakened  artery,  complete  cures  have  been  at  laft  ob¬ 


tained.  Yet,  though  preffure  to  a  cetain  degree  hath 
fometimes  proved  uieful,  it  ought  never  to  be  carried  to 
a  great  length  ;  tight  bandages  in  thefe  cafes  always  coun¬ 
teract  the  intention.  Indeed,  the  greateft  length  to  which 
preffure  ought  to  go,  fhould  be  to  ferve  as  an  eafy  fup¬ 
port  to  the  parts  affeCted,  and  no  farther.-  With  com- 
preffion,  other  means  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be  ufed, 
luch  as  low  diet,  occafional  bleeding,  a  lax  Hate  of  the 
bowels,  freedom  from  ftrong  exercife,  &c. 

The  Operation  for  the  Aneurism. 

Having  taken  away  fome  blood,  and  promoted  fuch 
other  difeharges  as  feemed  needful,  apply  the  tourniquet 
near  the  fhoulder,  fuppofing  the  humeral  artery  to  be 
the  feat,  tighten  it  fo  that  the  puife  cannot  eafily  be  per¬ 
ceived;  lay  the  arm  in  a  convenient  fituation,  then  make 
an  incifion  on  the  infide  of  the  biceps  mul'cle,  above  and 
below  the  elbow,  a  confiderable  length,  which  being  in 
the  courfe  of  the  artery,  will  dilcover  it  as  foon  as  the  co¬ 
agulated  blood  is  removed,  which  mull  all  be  cleared  a- 
Way,  the  wound  being  dilated  for  that  end.  Be  careful- 
not  to  cut  the  larger  veins,  nor  the  bag;  the  fame  atten¬ 
tion  is  neceffary  in  cutting  the  aponeurofis  of  the  biceps  j 
for  this  aponeurofis,  the  eapfula,  the  bag,  and  the  Ikinr 
feem  all  united. 

If  the  orifice  does  not  readily  appear,  let  the  tourni¬ 
quet  be  loofened,  and  the  effufion  of  blood  will  direCt  you. 
to  it ;  then  carry  a  crooked  needle  armed  under  it,  tie  the 
velfel  juft  above  the  orifice,  and  when  you  have  fecured 
the  upper  part,  llacken  the  tourniquet  a  little;  for  if  on 
llackening  it,  there  is  any  hremorrhage  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  artery,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  collateral 
branches  are  open,  and  that  there  is  a  free  circulation. 
The  firft  ligature  fecured,  make  a  fecond'  a  little  below  tire 
orifice,  and  leave  the  intermediate  fpace  of  the  artery  to 
Hough  away  without  dividing  it. 

Avoid  taking  up  the  nerve  with  the  ligature,  if  you 
conveniently  can  ;  the  readieft  method  to  do  which  is,  as 
it  lays  on  the  infide,  at  a  little  diltance  from  the  artery* 
to  relax  that  veffel  by  bending  the  arm  moderately,  and 
to  raife  the  artery  from  its  bed  by  a  probe  introduced  into 
its  orifice,  or  by  pinching  it  up  with  the  finger  and  the 
thumb:  the  nerve  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  artery 
by  feeling,  fo  the  artery  may  be  drawn  from  the  nerve. 
Il  the  nerve  fhould  be  taken  up,  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
flefh  being  taken  up  with  it,  no  inconvenience  need  be 
feared. 

After  the  operation,  the  limb  is  generally  fome  little 
time  without  pulfation,  which,  if  it  does  not  recover  in 
twenty-four  hours,  amputation  is  not  to  be  deferred. 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  &  Inq.  vol.  ii.  page  360.  is 
an  inftance  of  an  aneurifm  in  the  arm  being  cured,  bv 
proceeding  in  general  as  above,  but  inllead  of  the  ligatures 
a  Heel  pin  was  palled  through  the  lips  of  the  orifice  in  the 
artery,  and  fecured  by  twilling  thread  about  it,  as  is  done 
on  the  hare-lip  ;  after  a  few  days  the  pin  came  away  with 
the  dreffings. 

See  inftances  of  aneurifms  in  the  thigh,  being  cured,  in 
the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  &  Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  And  in  the 
Edinb.  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  Alfo  in 
Warner’s  Cafes  of  Surgery. 

See  Aetius  Tetrabib.  7.  ferm.  iii.  cap.  10.  P.  riEgineta, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  37.  Marc.  Aur.  Severinus  de  Efficaci  Medici¬ 
nal.  Morgagni  de  Sedibus  &  Caufis  Morborum.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  Roy.  an.  1712,  1733.  Philo f.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol. 
iii.  .viii.  De  Haen  de  Aneurilmatib.  Rat.  Med.  Mem. 
de  1’Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgie.  Prof.  Monro’s  Remarks 
on  the  Formation  of  Aneurifms  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Eff. 
vol.  ii.  and  iv.  Le  Dran’s  Operations  in  Surgery.  Sharpe’s 
Operations  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Hunter’s,  and  others,  Obfer- 
vations  on  Aneurifms  ^  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  &  Inq.  vol, 
i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  White’s  Surge- 
ry,  p.  1 15. 

ANEURISMA  PRiECORDIORUM.  Aneurifm  in 
the  heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart. 

ANFAKA.  A  coagulum. 

ANEIAN,  fee  Opium. 

AN-FIR-FILIUS.  Mercury. 

ANFRACTUOSUS.  Anfractuous.  Full  of  wind¬ 
ings  :  called  anfra£luofities. 

ANG.  FT  ANGUIL.  The  abbreviation  of  Simplici 
del.  excellente  m.  luigi  Anguillara.  Venet.  1561,  8vo. 
ANGEIOLOGIA.  See  Angiologia. 

7  ANGEIOTOMIA, 
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ANGEIOTOMIA,  from  ayhiov ,  a  vejjel ,  and  ri/xva, 
to  cut.  An  opening  of  the  veiTels  as  in  arteriotomy  and 
phlebotomy.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  particular  diffeclion  of  the 
veflels  for  anatomical  purpofes.  See  AngiologiA. 

ANGEIOTOMISTA.  An  Angeiotomist.  A  per- 
fon  (killed  in  the  courfe  of  the  blood-veflels,  or  who  can 
difle£l  them  readily. 

ANGELICA  ArchAngelica.  (called  alfo  imperator'ta 

- Sativa,  5  faiiaa ,  herba  peflora- 

ria,  and  garden  angelica.  It  is  the  angelica,  archangelica , 

foliorum  impari  lobato.  Lin. - Sylvestris  minor, 

called  alfo  argof  odium ,  herba  Gerardi,  podagraria,  GOUT- 
WEED  or  WORT,  WILD  ANGELICA,  and  ASII-WEED. - 

Sylvestris  major.  Water  angelica. 

■  The  garden  angelica  hath  the  odd  leaf  at  the  end  of 
each  rib,  and  generally  fome  of  the  others  cut  into  two 
or  three  lobes.  It  is  found  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  on 
the  mountains  of  Lapland,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  all 
over  Europe;^  the  bell  is  faid  to  be  produced  in  Bohemia 
and  Spain;  but  Linnaeus  fays  that  the  bell  is  that  which 
grows  on  the  mountains  in  northern  countries.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  but  if  the  (talks  are  cut  down  before  it 
flowers,  the  roots  fend  forth  new  heads,  and  may  thus  be 
continued  for  many  years:  The  roots  are  in  the  greateft 
perfection  in  the  fecond  fpring;  they  fhould  be  well  dried 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired,  or  they  grow 
mouldy,  and  are  the  prey  of  worms.  The  whole  plant 
is  ufed,  and  by  fome  hath  been  fo  much  efteemed  as  an 
alexipharmic,  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  princeps 
alexipharmacorum.  Many  hold  the  Englilh  angelica  in  as 
much  efteem  as  the  Spanifh,  and  fay  that  the  latter  dif¬ 
fers  from  die  former  only  in  having  been  long  kept,  by 
which  the  difagreeable  flavour  of  the  frelh  roots  is  loft. 
Though  all  the  parts  of  this  plant  poffefs  the  fame  virtues 
in  a  great  degree,  yet  the  root  is  the  ftrongeft.  It  refem- 
bles  zedoary  as  a  medicine,  but  is  milder,  and  it  is  a  good 
carminative.  Externally  applied,  it  difeufles  inflamma¬ 
tory  tumors  in  cold  habits. 

The  feeds  come  nearelt  to  the  roots  in  point  of  tnedical 
virtue,  but  fcarcely  retain  either  their  vegetative  or  me¬ 
dicinal  power  until  the  following  fpring.  The  leaves  lofe 
nearly  all  their  virtue  in  drying.  A  ftrong  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  the  leaves  or  feeds  by  diflillation,  but 
fpirit  of  wine  bell  extracts  the  refin,  in  which  the  virtues 
refide  in  the  dried  roots. 

The  (talks  and  the  roots  are  candied  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Eryngo,  which  fee. 

Dale  reckons  up  four  fpecies  of  angelica ,  they  have  all 
fimilar  virtues,  chiefly  differing  in  the  degree,  but  the 
above  is  the  belt.  1  he  wild  fort  in  ufe,  is  the  angelica 
lylveftris,  foliis  tequalibus  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin¬ 
naeus.  - Arbor.  A  fpecies  of  the  herb  Chriflopher. 

- Arbor escens  spinosa.  A  fpecies  of  the  herb 

Chriflopher.  Alfo  a  fpecies  of  arelia. - Canadensis 

trifolium.  A  fpecies  of  myrrhis. - Montana  pe- 

rennis  paludapii  folio.  Common  lovage.  See  Le- 

visticum. - Pratemsis  apii  folio.  A  fpecies  of 

tlie  oreofelinum.  Alfo  a  name  of  the  Englifh  faxifrage. 

ANGELICUS,  Pulvis.  See  Merc,  vit2e. 

ANGELINA  ZANONI  ACOSTAB.  Cajlanea  Mala- 
barica  angelina  did  a,  ansjeli. 

It  is  a  large  tree,  growing  to  the  thickncfs  of  fixteen 
feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  met  with  in  Malabar  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  on  fandy  and  rocky  grounds.  Its  fruit  is  ripe  in 
December,  and  continues  bearing  one  hundred  years.  It 
is  not  remarkable  for  any  medical  properties.  See  Raii 
Hift.  Plant. 

ANGELOCALOS.  The  true  name  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  name  of  Myrepfus,  and  not  as  is  commonly  writ 
alcancali. 

ANGELYN.  See  Andira. 

ANGI.  Buboes  in  the  groin.  - 

ANGIGLCSSI.  Stammerers. 

ANGINA,  from  a.ygu,  to Jlrangle.  A  QUINSY,  alfo 
called  cynanckc. 

It  is  an  inflammation  in  the  parts  of  the  throat  that  are 
fubfervient  to  refpiration,  fpeech,  and  deglutition;  by 
fome  it  is  called  a  flrangulation  of  the  fauces,  by  others, 
and  moil  properly,  an  inflammation  of  the  internal 
fauces. 

When  the  diforder  is  epidemic,  it  is  fo  ufually  between 
the  fpring  and  fummer,  and  after  a  long  run  pf  cold  and 
iainy  weather. 


The  true  quinfy,  the  cynanchc  tonfillaris  of  Cullen,  is  aft 
acute  inflammatory  diforder. 

The  baftard  quinfy  is  a  lymphatic  and  catarrhal  one,  and 
its  fever  is  not  acute  but  rather  chronical,  being  of  the  ca¬ 
tarrhal  kind. 

The  Greeks  give  different  names  to  the  true  quinfy ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refpe£tive  parts  on  which  this  diforder  f  alls ; 
but  various  authors  among  them  alfo  differ  in  naming 
them  ;  fo  the  Latins,  confidering  the  diforder  as  one, 
wherever  its  violence  might  have  more  peculiarly  been 
manifefled,  included  them  all  under  the  name  angina : 
and  we,  after  their  example,  under  that  of  quinfy.  The 
curious  may  fee  the  various  appellations  given  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  this  diforder,  in  the  writings  of 
Aretteus,  Ceelius  Aureliaiius,  Hildanus;  and  Alexander 
Tralllan. 

Dr.  Cullen’s  generic  name  for  quinfy  is  cynanche,  which 
he  places  in  the  clafs  pyrexise,  and  order  phlegmafue : 
and  diftinguifhes  five  fpecies.  I.  Cynanche  tonfillaris , 
when  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  tonfils  and  affedts 
only  the  mucuous  membrane  of  the  fauces;  2.  Cynanche 
maligna ,  alfo  Ulccrofa  gangreenofa,  when  the  fever  is  of 
the  low  kind,  and  ulcers  are  formed  in  the  fauces.  3. 
Cynanche  trachealis,  when  the  trachea  is  fo  affected  as  to 
conftitutethe  difeafe  called  the  croup.  See  Suffocatio 
STRIDULA.  4.  Cynanche  pharyngcea,  when  the  pharynx  is 
principally  affected.  5.  Cynanche  parotideea,  when  the 
external  parotid  and  maxillary  glands  are  fo  affected  as  to 
form  the  difeafe  called  the  mumps; 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe,  il  e.  the  cyilanche  tonfillaris,  is 
properly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  particularly  thole 
parts  of  it  that  form  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx,  as  the 
root  of  the  tonge,  the  os  hyoides,  the  paflages  of  the  nof- 
trils  which  open  into  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  tire  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  mufcles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx, 
which  are  thirteen  in  number,  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  jaws,  the  fine  ramifications  of  the  blood  and  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veflels,  and  the  adjacent  nerves ;  alfo  the  tonfils, 
the  epiglottis,  uvula,  tongue,  and  cheeks. 

Mr.  Pott  fays,  that  the  inflammation  of  the. tonfils  con- 
llitutes  this  diforder ;  that,  if  they  partially  cover  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  it  is  a  fpurious;  and  if  they  fhutit  entirely  up,  it  is 
a  complete  of  true  quinfy.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  to  be  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  all  over  the  inter¬ 
nal  fauces. 

The  young,  the  fanguine,  and  on  thofe  in  whom  an 
inflammatory  diathefis  is  attendant,  are  moll  difpofed  to 
the  true  quinfy.  A  difpofition  to  it  is  often  acquired  by 
habits,  that  is,  by  a  few  repetitions  of  its  returns. 

The  cachectic,  and  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  catarrhal 
fevers,  are  much  inclined  to  the  baftard  quinfy. 

The  caufes  are  the  fame  as  are  produdlive  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  general ;  particular  conftitutions,  See.  determine 
the  inflammation  to  particular  parts.  The  true  fpecies  is 
excited  in  fanguine  habits ;  the  fpurious  in  phlegmatic 
ones. 

Ceelius  Aurelianus  gives  the  following  accurate  deferip- 
tion  of  the  true  quinjy.  the  fymptoms  are,  firft,  pains 
without  any  evident  caufe,  a  difficulty  of  moving  the  neck 
and  throat,  a  confiderable  difeharge  of  faliva  without  any 
vifible  tumor,  with  a  dull  pain  and  fenfible  afperity  of 
the  fauces,  a  difficulty  of  (wallowing  the  ufual  fluid  which 
gathers  in  the  mouth  like  fpittle ;  after  thefe,  an  impedi¬ 
ment  of  refpiration,  as  if  clogged  with  fome  grofs  humour. 
As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  part  grows  red,  with  a  mani- 
feil  tumor,  at  length  the  fauces,  uvula,  parts  about  the 
tongue,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat,  are  elevated  by  the 
humour  to.  a  remarkable  degree,  which  is  attended  with  a 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  befides  a  flrangulation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  tumor,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  naufea : 
if  the  mouth  be  opened,  a  dry  tenfion  of  the  tongue  is  per¬ 
ceived  when  it  is  prefled  with  the  finger.  When  this  dif¬ 
order  is  increafed  to  a  great  degree,  the  tumor  fpreads  over 
the  neck  and  face,  the  mouth  flows  with  faliva  and  a  vif- 
cid  humour ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  blood-ffiot,  and 
the  veins  are  diftended.  As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the 
tongue  fwells,  and  isforced  over  the  teeth ;  there  is  a  dry- 
nefs  of  the  fauces,  a  cold  numbnefs  of  the  joints,  a  fre¬ 
quent  pulfe,  a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  back  or  the  fide, 
with  a  defire  to  fit  up,  and  an  inarticulate  confufed  fpeech, 
not  without  pain.  As  this  complaint  tends  to  deftroy  the 
patient,  he  grows  worfe,  becomes  livid  in  the  face,  and 
fpeechlefs,  there  is  a  ftertor  in  the  throat  and  breaft,  and 
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all  he  drives  -to  drink  regurgitates  at  the  nofe,  the  pulfe 
fails ;  fome  utter  a  voice  like  a  dog,  others  only  froth  at 
the  mouth ;  uponthefe  fymptoms  death  neceflarily  enfues 

If  the  diforder  is  without  a  manifest  tumor,  there  is 
flendernefs  of  the  neck,  with  an  inflexible  erection  or  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  fame  ;  the  face  and  eyes  are  hollow,  the 
forehead  is  diftended,  the  colour  livid,  refpiration  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  but  with  no  manifeft  tumor  either  in¬ 
wardly  or  outwardly,  the  patient  is  extremely  feeble  anc 
dull,  and  dies  under  a  very  quick  and  acute  fuffocation. 
See  Acut.  Morb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  I,  2. 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  if  the  internal  mufcular  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  afpera  arteria  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  a  tu¬ 
mor,  heat,  burning  pain,  and  acute  fever  are  excited, 
without  any  external  figns  of  the  diftemper  •,  in  this  cafe 
the  voice  is  fmall,  fhrill,  and  uttered  with  ahiffing  noife, 
infpiration  is  very  painful,  refpiration  is  fmall  and  fre 
quent,  and  fcarcely  performed  but  in  an  ereCt  pofture  ; 
hence  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  impeded,  and 
the  pulfe  foon  finks,  great  anxiety  comes  on,  and  the  pa 
tient  foon  dies.  The  nearer  the  feat  is  to  the  glottis  and 
epiglottis,  the  more  fatal  it  is. 

If  the  inflammation  is  feated  in  the  mufculus  albus  of 
the  glottis,  together  with  the  fleihy  mufcles  which  clofe  it, 
the  paflage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs  is  foon  clofed  up.  The 
figns  of  this  fpecies  are  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  only 
that  the  pain  is  exquifite  during  the  elevation  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  in  order  to  fwallow,  and  is  remarkably  increafed  by 
fpeaking,  the  voice  is  fhrill  and  acute,  exceffive  anxiety 
comes  on,  and  death  approaches  fooner  than  in  any  other 
fort  of  the  true  quinfy. 

If  only  the  mufcles  which  elevate  the  os  hyoides  and 
larynx  are  inflamed,  it  is  thus  known,  refpiration  is  toler¬ 
ably  free  and  eafy,  but  the  firft  part  of  the  a£fion  of  fwal- 
lowing  is  very  painful. 

When  the  pharynx  alone  is  affeCted,  the  fpecific  figns 
are  feen  by  examining  the  fauces  ;  breathing  is  tolerably 
eafy,  fwallowing  very  painful,  or  fometimes  impoffible ; 
and  then  that  which  is  attempted  to  be  fwallowed,  returns 
by  the  nofe,  no  aliment  can  be  taken  ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
the  fluids  of  the  body  are  apt  to  become  the'more  acrid; 
however,  the  fever,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  fo  acute  as  in  foifie 
others,  nor  is  death  fo  fpeedy. 

If  the  tonfils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati,  with 
the  mufcles  called  pterygoftaphlini,  are  much  inflamed, 
nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  will  arife  as  in  the  preceding 
cafe,  refpiration  is  rather  more  laborious,  and  is  little  or 
not  at  all  performed  through  the  nofe,  and  by  the  fauces 
not  without  fome  difficulty.  What  is  attempted  to  be 
fwallowed,  is  forced  through  the  mouth  again  by  reafon 
of  the  great  pain  which  it  excites,  there  is  a  perpetual 
difeharge  of  Saliva,  by  hawking',  and  a  continual  copious 
diftillation  of  phlegm  into  the  cavities  of  the  tonfils,  an 
acute  pain  is  left  in  the  internal  ear  and  in  the  Euftachian 
tube,  a  crackling  noife  is  perceived  in  the  ear  during  the 
action  of  fwallowing,  and  fometimes  a  deafnefs  comes  on. 
The  venereal  difeafe  often  caules  this  fpecies,  which  then 
is  dangerous. 

If  all  or  moll  of  thefe  parts,  are  inflamed,  the  cafe  is 
indeed  defperate,  for  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the 
compreffed  jugulars  being  intercepted,  the  fauces,  lips, 
tongue,  and  face  Swell,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  eyes  are  red,  prominent,  and 
ghaftly,  the  brain  is  glutted  with  blood ;  hence  the  fight, 
hearing,  and  feeling,  are  all  dull ;  hence  alfo  a  delirium, 
yawning,  ftertor,  impoffibility  of  lying  down,  becaufe  of 
the  ftrangulation  attending  that  pofture,  and  a  manifeft 
rednefs,  tumor,  pain,  andpulfation  in  the  breaft  and  neck ; 
whence  the  jugular  and  frontal  veins,  and  the  vena:  r; 
ninte,  become  varicofe. 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  Boerhaave  may  be  added,  that 
the  proper  fymptom  of  a  quinfy  is,  the  difficulty  of  fwal¬ 
lowing  as  well  with  refpeCt  to  folids  as  fluids  ;  for  if  a 
large  tumor  affeCts  the  top  of  the  oefophagus,  and  con¬ 
tracts  it,  the  liquids,  but  not  folids,  may  pafs  through  it; 
but  if  the  tumor  be  feated  in  the  top  of  the  larynx, 
where  it  is  covered  with  the  epiglottis,  folid  lubftances, 
by  preffing  the  tumid  epiglottis,  find  a  way  to  the  cefo- 
phagus,  while  liquids,  not  preffing  with  that  force  which 
the  folids  do,  Aide  through  the  gaping  fpace  by  the  tu¬ 
mor,  into  the  afperia  arteria,  and  there  caufe  great  un- 
eafinefs. 

The  true  quinfy  mult  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  baftard 
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fpecies,  particularly  that  called  the  dry ;  from'  the  pru¬ 
nella  alba;  from  Swellings  that  arife  from  a  Scirrhous, 
fcrophula,  or  a  dropfy;  from  that  difficulty  of  fwallowing 
and  breathing  which  arifes  from  a  catarrh,  exulceration, 
a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  and  paralyfis ; 
from  the  gangrenous  quinfy ;  from  a  tumor  of  the  tonfils 
and  of  the  uvula ;  from  that  pain  in  the  glands  in  and 
about  the  fauces,  and  tumor  obferved  in  fome  fcorbutic 
and  venereal  patients,  when  their  diforders  are  obftinate 
and  accompanied  with  erofion;  and  from  aphtha:.  It 
fliould  be  remembered  that  every  inflammation  in  the 
throat  is  not  a  quinfy ,  that  only  being  one  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fever,  difficult  refpiration,  and  difficult  fwal¬ 
lowing. 

The  moft  violent,  and  alfo  moll  dangerous  kind,  is  that 
which  is  feated  in  the  internal  mufcles  of  the  larynx;  but 
the  danger  is  generally  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  the 
fever,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  laft  is  the 
worft  when  the  thyroarytacnoid  mufcles  are  affeCted,  as 
their  office  is  to  clofe  the  larynx.  A  fudden  tranflation 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  external  parts  is  dangerous  ; 
for  fometimes  a  delirium  and  convulsions  follow,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  mortal  peripneumony ;  if  the  troublefome  fuffoca- 
tion  abates,  and  the  pain,  with  the  inflammation,  appears 
more  outwardly,  the  difeafe  may  end  well ;  if  otherwife, 
an  abfeefs  will  be  formed  in  the  throat,  and  danger  will 
attend  its  difeharge  :  a  fymptomatic  quinfy  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  weaknefs  from  the  original  difeafe  ;  a 
'rothing  at  the  mouth,  a  confiderable  Swelling  in  the  neck, 
a  dufky  rednefs  of  the  tongue,  coldnefs  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  a  great  contraction  of  the  prsecordia,  anxiety,  and 
a  hard  convulfive  intermitting  pulfe,  are  dangerous  prog- 
noftics  ;  a  gangrene  in  moft  parts  of  the  throat  are  fatal. 
If  an  eryfipclas  appears  on  the  neck  and  breaft,  and  con¬ 
tinues,  it  is  a  good  prognoftic,  but  fuddenly  difappearing 
it  is  fatal:  much  vifeidfaliva  is  a  bad  fign  in  the  height  of 
the  difeafe,  becaufe  it  indicates  a  great  degree  of  ftrangu¬ 
lation  ;  but  in  the  decline  it  is  a  favourable  fymptom, 
arifing  then  from  relaxation :  great  pain  in  the  head,  or 
elfewhere  is  very  unfavourable. 

The  diet  Should  chiefly  confift  of  thin  cooling  liquids, 
as  thin  water-gruel,  barley-water,  very  weak  whey, 
chicken-broth,  &c.  all  which  fliould  be  drank  at  leaft  as 
warm  as  new  milk. 

The  patient  Should  fit  up  in  the  day  for  fome  hours  at 
leaft ;  he  Should  avoid  fpeaking  as  much  as  is  convenient ; 
his  feet  and  legs  Should  be  put  into  warm  water  for  fome 
minutes  twice  a  day ;  and  his  neck  Should  be  kept  warm, 
with  flannel. 

In  general,  the  treatment  Should  be  the  fame  as  in  the 
inflammatory  fever ;  for  in  this  difeafe,  the  fever,  and 
particular  inflammation,  being  reduced,  the  cure  is  ef¬ 
fected. 

Begin  the  cure  with  a  free  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice 
in  the  arm,  and  repeat  the  operation  according  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fever ;  if  the  heat  and  Strength  of  the  pulSe 
require  it,  the  bleeding  may  be  ad  deliquium,  in  order  to 
which  the  patient  may  Stand  up  during  the  difeharge  of 
the  blood,  affiftants  being  ready  to  fupport  him  when  the 
fainting  comes  on  :  though  fuch  free  bleeding  will  not 
often  be  required.  Bleeding  under  the  tongue  hardly  ever 
feems  neceflary;  a  few  leeches  fet  on  the  external  fauces, 
would  be  far  more  ufeful ;  the  ligature  ufifd  about  the 
neck,  by  retarding  the  circulation  above  it,  may  be  as 
prejudicial  as  the  fmall  difeharge  of  blood  therefrom  is 
ufeful. 

According  to  the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms,  let  blifters 
be  applied  to  the  back  and  behind  the  ears :  thefe  latter 
may  be  larger  or  lefs,  that  they  may  extend  down  the  fide 
of  the  neck,  and  in  fome  degree  round  it.  For  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  humours  outwardly,  fir  John  Pringle, 
befides  the  application  of  a  blifter  on  the  back  commends 
another  to  be  laid  acrofs  the  throat.  The  application  of 
blifters  needs  not  take  place  until  after  a  free  bleeding, 
and  the  operation  of  at  leaft  one  briSk  purge;  after  which, 
or  during  its  operation,  apply  a  blifter  to  the  back,  and 
the  next  day  another  on  the  throat :  thus  a  more  ufe¬ 
ful  effeCt  is  obferved  to  follow  than  if  both  had  been 
applied  together.  Keep  then  running  until  the  diforder 
is  overcome,  elfe  as  the  parts  heal,  the  inflammation  will 
be  apt  to  return. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  bled,  let  a  briSk  but  cooling 
purge  be  given,  fuch  as  the  following ; 

R  Infuf. 
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R  Infuf.  fenae  J  iij.  natri  vitriolati,  3  {$.  ad  ^  i.  m. 

The  paffage  of  this  purging  draught  may  be  haftened 
down  by  a  clyfter,  in  which  3L  of  nitre  may  be  diiiolved, 
if  the  fever  runs  high.  If  pofhble  this  draught  fhould  be 
daily  repeated  during  the  firft  three  or  four  days  ;  if  they 
cannot  be  fwallowed,  purging  clyfters,  with  nitre  in  them, 
rnuft  be  daily  adminiftered  until  medicines  can  be  taken 
by  the  mouth.  Gentle  purging  fhould  be  continued 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

Gargarifms  are  immediately  to  be  ufed,  but  acid  ones 
are  to  be  avoided  until  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  for  they 
are  hurtful  by  contrafting  the  emunctories  of  the  faliva 
and  the  mucus,  and  by  thickening  thofc  difcharges  :  the 
following  fhould  be  ufed  at  this  time,  for  it  thins  the  fali¬ 
va,  and  caufes  the  glands  to  fecfete  and  excrete  their  con¬ 
tents  more  freely.  ^  •  j  l  • 

R  DecoCl.  hordei  compofiti  ft  i.  fal  ammoniaci  3  ij. 
m. 

As  inflammations  about  the  fauces  are  differently  cir- 
cumftanced,  the  following  obfervations,  with  refpecl  to 
gargles,  fhould  not  be  unnoticed. 

1.  In  cafe  of  great  pain  and  heat  avoid  the  ufe  of  a 
fyringe,  and  encourage  the  patient  in  frequently  wafhing 
his  mouth  and  throat,  with  whatever  is  appointed  for  that 
end:  hartfhorn  jelly,  or  the  julep  of  rofes,  with  a  little 
nitre  and  camphor,  would  be  advifeabTe  here. 

2.  If  the  throat  is  dry,  the  tongue  burns  and  fwells, 
and  the  breathing  and  fwallowing  is  difficult, 

R  Alb.  ovi  (bene  conqualfat.  ad  liquor,  aquof.)  §  ij. 
aq.  rofar.  Sc  fyr.  rnoror.  aa.  %  i.  fal  prunel.  gr‘.  xv.  m. 

3.  If  the  quinfy  is  of  the  latent  internal  kind,  wafh  the 
mouth  and  throat  frequently  with  milk  and  fal  prunella:. 

4.  The  inflammatory  pain,  from  the  ftagnation  of  a 
{harp  faline  ferum  in  the  glandulous  part  of  the  throat, 
near  the  feat  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  attended  with  a 
rednefs,  and  a  copious  difeharge  of  faliva,  but  not  a  fever, 
is  belf  difeuffed  in  the  beginning  byagargarifm  of  brandy 
alone,  that  is  fomewhat  below  proof. 

5.  When  a  copious  foul  ferous  humour  falls  upon  the 
glands  of  the  palate  and  throat,  detergent  gargarifms, 
iuch  as  the  following,  are  to  be  freely  ufed. 

Pi  Zinci  vitriolati  puriiicati  3  i.  aq.  purillim.  ft  i,  m. 

6.  If  the  mouth  only  is  dry  and  parched,  an  emollient 
gargle,  fuch  as  that  with  the  compound  deco&ion  of  barley 
and  fal  ammon.  fufhees. 

7.  In  inflammatory  quinjies ,  acid  gargles  may  be  ufed 
after  the  inflammation  is  fomewhat  abated,  and  not  be¬ 
fore  ;  at  which  time 

R  Infufi  rofae  3  hj-  acidi  vitriol!  diluti  gt.  xv.  m. 

In  the  intervals,  when  purging  medicines  are  not  ope¬ 
rating,  give  cool  nitrous  and  laline  medicines,  with  final] 
-dofes  of  the  antimonium  tartarifatum  in  them,  as  is  ufual 
in  the  ardent  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

The  promoting  of  external  inflammation  about  the 
throat  leffens  that  which  is  internal ;  hence  ftimulants, 
fuch  as  the  linim.  ammonise  have  been  applied  to  the 
neck  and  throat,  by  means  of  flannel  dipped  therein,  or 
the  following  may  be  ufed. 

R  Ol.  olivar.  ^  i.  fp.  ammon.  compofiti,  3  ij.  ad 
3  ft  camphor.  3  fi.  m.  f.  linim.  cum  quo  inung.  fauces 
externae  frepius,  But  if  a  blifter  acrofs  the  throat  can  be 
complied  with,  its  effe&s,  though  flower,  will  be  more 
advantageous. 

If  the  external  inflammation  isconfiderable,  a  difeutient 
fomentation  and  cataplafm  may  be  applied,  or,  in  their 
{lead,  the  following  liniment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  neck 
and  throat  ^  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  flannel  rags 
may  be  conftantly  kept  on,  being  moiftened  with  the 
fame. 

R  Camph.  q.  v.  ol.  oliv.  q.  f.  fiat  linim.  molle. 

If  a  fpeedy  fuffocation  is  threatened,  proceed  to  bron- 
chotomy,  while  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  gives  fome 
flattering  hope  that  he  may  recover. 

If  fuppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  forbear  evacua¬ 
tion  and  all  repellents.  When  the  fuppuration  takes 
place,  the  fwelling  abates,  and  the  fymptoms  are  lefs  vio¬ 
lent,  the  pus  opens  itfelf  a  way  either  externally  or  inter¬ 
nally  *,  if  externally,  the  ulcer  is  eafily  cured,  if  it  does 
not  form  finufes  *,  if  internally,  the  matter  falls  into  the 
lungs  and  produces  ulcers  there.  That  the  abfeefs  is 
formed,  may  be  known  by  a  general  uneafinefs,  a  pain 
in  the  mouth,  fhivering  andtranfient  heats,  a  fenfation  of 
thicknefs  and  heaviness  in  the  tongue,  fmall  white  erup- 
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tions  on  the  gums,  and  infide  of  the  cheeks  and  lipsi 
with  a  difagreeable  tafte  and  odour.  In  this  cafe  cata-  / 
plafms  fhould  be  applied  warm  pn  the  throat,  and  the 
fteam  of  warm  vinegar,  mixed  with  water,  fhould  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  breath ;  and  as  foon  as  a  fludluation  of 
matter  can  be  perceived,  pun&ure  the  abfeefs,  that  the 
matter  may,  if  poflible,  be  difeharged  at  the  mouth, 
after  which  gargle  with  the  following : 

R  Infufi  rofte  3  vi.  tindl.  myrrh.  §  ft  acidi  vitriol! 
dilut.  gt.  xx.  m. 

If  the  patient  is  not  deftroyed  by  the  refpiration,  deglu¬ 
tition,  or  rhe  brain  being  affedted,  this  diforder  terminates 
as  other  inflammations,  by  refolution,  fuppuration,  or  a 
mortification. 

We  fhould  ohferve,  that  when  a  difficulty  of  fwallow¬ 
ing  is  not  attended  with  acute  pain,  or  inflammation,  it 
is  generally  owing  to  an  obftrudlion  of  the  glands 
about  the  throat ;  it  only  requires  that  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  gargled  with  fome  gentle  ftimulant, 
as  a  decoction  of  figs  with  a  little  vinegar  or  honey,  or 
the  flour  of  muftard  :  this  fort  of  quinfy  is  called  the  pap 
of  the  throat,  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the 
ears,  &c. .  .  , 

See  Aretteus,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Hildanus,  Trallia- 
nus,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  Le  Dran’s  Operations,  Wal¬ 
lis’s  Sydenham,  and  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii.  Cul¬ 
len’s  Firft  lines,  i.  279,  edit.  4. 

ANGINA  AQUOSA.  See  Angina  gancrena; 

aifo  a  kind  of  anafarca.  See  Boerh.  Aph.  791. - The 

Gangrena,  called  2M0  gangrena  aquofa ,  angina  maligna, 
angina  fuffocativa,  erysipelatous,  ulcerated,  ma¬ 
lignant,  or  PUTRID  SORE  throat.  It  is  the  cynanche 
maligna  of  Dr.  Cullen.  •  . 

It  is  a  putrid  remittent  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
ulcerated  fore  throat,  or  with  an  inflammation  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane.  Though  this  is  generally  confidered  to 
be  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  habit ;  Hill  there  are  fome  cir- 
cumftances  attending  oftentimes  the  cure,  to  make  us 
believe  it  may  now  and  then  only  be  local,  for  at  the 
onfet  it  will  not  unfrequently  yield  to  vomits,  and  gar¬ 
gles,  and  local  bliftering ;  though  at  others  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  fymptoms  attending  this  fpecies  have  been  prefent 
without  any  ulcers  in  the  throat. 

This  malady  is  mod  frequent  in  autumn,  generally  at¬ 
tacking  children  and  weakly  relaxed  adults. 

It  is  often  produced  by  expofui'e  to  infectious  vapours  ; 
when  it  is  not,  cold  is  the  molt  probable  caufe,  in  habits 
already  hereto  pre-difpofed.  The  breath  of  thefe  patients 
is  infedious. 

It  fometimes  begins  wjth  rigor,  horror,  and  coldnefs, 
which  are  followed  by  a  great  heat  j  when  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  affefts  the  throat,  there  is  firft  a  fiery  rednefs  there, 
fometimes  without  any  fwelling,  at  others  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  but  puffy  one,  which  does  not  prevent  the  fwal¬ 
lowing  nor  the  breathing  in  any  confiderable  degree,  a 
forenefs  rather  than  pain  is  felt  in  the  throat ;  the  parotid 
glands  often  fwell  and  are  painful ;  whitiflr  floughs  appear 
in  the  fauces,  not  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  which  are  often  furrounded .  by  a  rednefs,  and, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  difeafe,  are  from  a  very 
florid  colour  to  that  almoft  black;  thefe  floughs  generally 
change  to  an  afh  colour,  and  fometimes  to  a  black  one  ; 
they  give  an  offenfive  fmell  to  the  breath,  fpread  wider, 
and  run  deeper,  until  the  patient  is  cut  off,  or  the  Houghs 
fall  off,  leaving  ulcers ;  but  fometimes  the  patient  re¬ 
covers  without  any  fenfible  feparation.  If  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  the  mucous  membrane  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  affedled  ;  head-ach,  faintnefs,  and  anxiety,  with  fick- 
nefs,  vomiting,  or  purging,  attend  at  the  beginning. 
Thofe  ufually  go  off  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  but  if 
they  continue,  the  danger  is  much  increafed  thereby  j 
the  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  the  noftrils  are  inflamed, 
and  they  difeharge  a  thin  and  acrid  fetid  matter,  which 
excoriates  the  noftrils  and  lips  ;  and  fometimes  an  hae¬ 
morrhage  comes  on  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  per¬ 
haps  later.  After  two  or  three  days  from  the  beginning 
an  eryfipelatous  inflammation  appears  externally  on  the 
throat,  and  alfo  on  the  extremities  *,  this  eruption  relieves 
the  ficknefs,  purging,  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms. 
The  pulfe  is  feldom  hard  or  full,  but  is  often  frequent 
and  fmall ;  the  fever  in  the  evening  is  inconfiderable, 
being  often  attended  with  a  delirium ;  but  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  moderate  fsveat  comes  on,  which  for  the  prefent 
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believes  Ac  patient :  though  the  fymptorns  regaining  their 
ftrength;  the  patient  fometimes  falls  a  victim  to  their 
force  in  three,  four,  or  fix  days. 

Care  fhould  be  had  to  diftinguifh  this  fort  of  complaint 
from  the  catarrh,  the  fpurious  quinfy,  aphthae,  and  other 
exulcerations  in  the  mouth. 

A  fetid  ichorous  difeharge  from  the  ears  often  attends 
the  worlt  and  fatal  cafes?  but  when  the  patient  recovers, 
indurated  parotids  and  deafnefs  enfue. 

The  indications,  of  cure  are , 

1.  To  fupport  the  vis  vitae. 

2.  To  promote  perfpiration,  or  evacuate  the  accumu¬ 
lated  ferum. 

3.  To  refill  the  putrefaflion. 

The  whole  danger  depends  on  the  Hate  of  the  blood, 
which  is  a  putrid  one,  accompanied  with  that  which  is 
attendant  on  low  nervous  fevers  :  though  the  pulfe,  and 
ether,  fymptoms,  may  feem  to  indicate  evacuations  in  the 
beginning,  they  are  cautioufly  to  be  admitted,  for  the  na- 
tare  of  this  kind  of  quinfy  is  fuch,  as  foon  to  produce  the 
fame  efredts  in  the  conftitution,  as  are  brought  about  by 
bleeding,  purging.  See. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  In  bed,  but  not  much 
warmer  by  the  ufe  of  cloaths  than  when  in  health  *,  the 
air  may  be  refrelhed  and  purified  not  only  by  opening  the 
windows  now  and  then,  but  alfo  by  the  vapours  from 
boiling  water,  in  which  is  infufed  myrrh,  rofemary-flow-  j 
ers,or  vinegar?  flftfng  whey,  made  with  good  Mountain  or 
other  wine,  may  be  the  common  drink ;  and  if  there  is 
much  ficknefs,  give  mint  tea,  or  red  wine  and  water  aci¬ 
dulated  with  the  acid  of  vitriol  diluted. 

Begin  the  cure  with  an  emetic,  which  fhould  be  given 
as  fpeedily  after  the  attack  as  poffible,  thus  the  fymptoms 
are  rendered  much  more  mild. 

R  Antim.  tartar  gr.  fi.  ad  gr.  i.  fs.  aq.  font,  f  iv.  m. 
bibat  calidamfuperbibendo  infuf.  flor.  cham.&  poft  operat. 

R  Conf.  aromaticte  3  15.  p.  rad.  contray.  gr.  x.  aq.  alex, 
fp.  cum  aceto  3  ij.  aq.  pur.  §  i.  fs.  m.  f.  hauft.  &  4ta.  j 
quaq.  hord  repetend. 

This  kind  of  emetic  tends  to  more  advantages  than 
hny  other  in  this  diforder  ?  and  if  there  is  either  a  vomit¬ 
ing,  or  purging,  or  both  attendant,  they  are  much  alle¬ 
viated  by  it. 

If  the  purging  continues,  check  it  with  either  ftimu- 
lants  or  opiates 

R  Spec,  e  fcord.  3  iij.  aq.  cinnam.  ^  vi.  fpt.  cinam. 
J  i.  furnat.  cochl.  i.  fs.  poll  lingulas  fedes  liquidas. 

Though  in  other  fevers  blillering  is  not  advifeable  in 
the  beginning,  in  this  the  eariieft  ufe  of  them  is  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  following  method  of  preparing  them  j 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefter. 

R  Empl.  ftomach.  vel  e  cymino  p.  ii.  vefficator.  p.  i. 
Camphor,  pulv.  3  i.  fs.  m.  f.  empl.  inter  fcapul.  applic. 

tie  farther  obferves,  that  in  this  cafe  the  tkin  is  eafily 
inflamed,  fo  that  this  mild  plafter  fufficiently  dilcharges 
the  ferum,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  antifeptic.  In  the 
firft  llage  of  this  difeafe,  a  blifter  to  the  back,  or  to  each 
fide  of  the  throat,  produces  very  falutary  effects;  but  as 
the  Ikin  is  particularly  difpofed  to  inflammation,  incon- 
veniencies  fometimes  arife  from  the  too  powerful  llimuli  of 
the  common  blifter  plafters,  whence  the  above  preferibed 
one  is  preferred.  When  the  plafter  is  fpread,  warm  it 
gently,  and  lay  on  its  furface  a  thin  piece  of  mullin  ;  thus 
it  irritates  lefs,  produces  lefs  ftrangury,  and  thus  it  may 
fafely  be  applied  even  where  the  Ikin  is  eryfipelatous. 

Gargles  made  of  acids  and  aftringent  ingredients,  may 
be  thrown  into  the  fauces  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  if  the 
patient  cannot  ufe  them  without. 

R  P.  rofar.  §  viij.  acidi  vitrioli  diluti  gt.  xii.  alum, 
run-  3  15.  tindl.  myrrh.  1  i.  m.  f.  garg. 

vel 

R  Deco£l.  1  erdei  compof  fb  i. 

Rad.  ferpentar.  virg.  3  ij.  coque  per  femi  horam, 
colatur,  &  adde  acetum  acerrim.  &  tinft.  myrrh,  aa  ^  i. 
mel.  opt.  3;  ij.  m. 

One  of  thefe  gargles  lliould  be  frequently  ufed,  the 
mouth  and  throat  fnould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  there¬ 
with  ;  and  always  before  the  patient  fwallows  any  thing, 
let  him  walh  his  mouth  and  throat  well  with  it. 

The  contrayerva  is  alfo  ufed  in  gargles  for  this  kind  of 
fore  throat ;  but  as  an  antifeptic  it  is  better  to  ufe  myrrh 
chfTolved  inftead  of  it.- 


The  bark  is  the  principal  medicine,  and  the  moft  to  be 
relied  on.  It  fhould  be  given  with  red  wine,  if  the  pulfe 
does  not  forbid,  which  it  rarely  does  ;  but  if  it  increafes 
the  anxiety,  it  muft  be  omitted. 

If  the  floughs  do  not  feparate,  touch  them  with  an  arm¬ 
ed  probe  dipped  in  the  following  : 

R  Infufi  rofte  |  ij.  oxymellis  seruginis.  3  ij.  m. 
vel 

R  Aq;  pur?e  f  ij;  acidi  muriatici  q.  f.  ad  grat.  acid. 

If  the  ulcers  fpread  fall,  the  bark  muft  be  given,  or  a 
cold  infufion  of  it,  as  freely  as  the  ftomach  will  admit. 

If  the  tonfils  are  much  ifwelled,  blifter  the  back,  and 
behind  the  ears,  and  ufe  one  or  other  of  the  above  gargles, 
freely. 

If  the  heat  is  exceffive,  add  to  the  bark  the  fp.  aether 
nitrofi,  or  the  fp.  febrif.  Di.  Clutton.  It  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  vegetable  acids  are  apt  to  produce  a  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  nitre  does  more  harm  by  lefiening  the  vis 
vitae  than  it  does  good  by  its  antifeptic  property,  fo 
neither  of  them  are  to  be  admitted  in  thefe  cafes ?  but 
the’  mineral  acids  are  free  from  thofe  ill'  effedls,  and  are 
both  good  antifeptics  and  diaphoretics,  and  the  above 
named  ones  may  be  freely  given  in  all  that  the  patient 
drinks. 

If  any  eryfipelatous  appearance  is  obferved  about  the 
fauces,  & c.  or  if  they  are  tumid  and  ulcerated,  immedi¬ 
ately  ufe  the  fleam  from  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  ufe  it  often.  It  is  detergent 
and  antifeptic,  and  preferable  to  any  of  the  gargles. 

A  cataplafm  of  the  bark  and  camomile  flowers,  boiled 
in  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  3  i.  fs.  or  3  ij. 
laid  acrofs  the  throat,  and  renewed  every  four  hours, 
greatly  foftens  and  relaxes  the  glands  of  the  neck,  it  ex¬ 
hales  an  antifeptic  vapour,  which  is  drawn  in  by  the 
mouth  at  every  infpiration,  and  much  is  alfo  abforbed 
from  it.  In  cafes  lefs  important,  inftead  of  this  cataplafm, 
flannels  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  after  being  dipped 
in  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  and  fharp  vinegar,  mixed 
in  equal  parts. 

A  pediluvium  made  with  the  bark  and  camomile  flowers 
boiled  in  vinegar  and  water,  may  be  ufed  three  or  four 
times  a  day  ;  if  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to  fit  up,  let  flan¬ 
nels  be  wrung  out  of  this  decodlion,  and  applied  to  his 
limbs.  Befides  the  relaxing  and  antifpafmodic  effetls  of 
this  remedy,  it  tends  to  produce  a  fwelling  in  the  feet, 
which  relieves  very  much. 

Fixed  air,  feparated  during  the  fermentation  of  an  al- 
caline  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  advantageoufly  adrni- 
niftered  by  way  of  clyfter,  or  mixed  with  fome  proper  one. 

See  Aretzeus  de  Caufis  &  Signis  Morborum,  lib.  i. 
cap.  9.  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Treatife  on  the  Putrid  Sore 
Throat.  Dr.  Huxham.  Le  Cat,  Johnfon,  and  Chomel, 
on  this  difeafe.  Northcote’s  Treatife  on  the  ulcerated 
fore  Throat.  Dr.  Percival’s  Eflays.  Dr.  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  ii.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  i.  284.  edit.  4. 
For  that  called — Erisipelatosa.  See  Scarlatina  an- 

ginosa. - Externa.  See  Cynanche  parotidasia. 

- Inflammatoria  infan-  % 
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- - —  Interna, 

- Latens  &  DIFICILIS, 

— - Memeranacea, 

- Mucosa.  See  Scarlatina  anginosa. 

- (Edomatosa.  See  Angina  aquosa. - Malig¬ 
na  &  Suffocativa.  See  Angina  gangrena.— — 
Pectoris.  Forthe  firft  account  of  this  difeafe  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Wm.  Fleberden  of  London. 

The  patient  is  feized  whilft  walking 5  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  if  he  walks  foon  after  eating,  with  a  painful  fen- 
fation  in  his  breaft ;  the  moment  he  Hands  ftill  this  un- 
eafinefs  vanifhes:  but  after  this  complaint  hath  continued 
fome  months,  it  does  not  ceafe  fo  fuddcnly  after  refting; 
it  will  now  come  on  even  while  the  perfon  is  in  bed, 
obliging  him  to  rife  every  night  for  feveral  months  toge¬ 
ther.  In  fome  inveterate  cafes  it  hath  been  brought  on 
by  very  trivial  accidents,  fuch  as  coughing,  going  to 
ftool,  by  fw allowing,  or  by  fpeaking,  or  any  flight  dis¬ 
turbance  of  mind.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  attacks 
while  the  patient  Hands  or  fits  ftill.  In  fome  perfons  it 
is  the.  worft  in  winter,  in  others  during  the  fummer  fea- 
fon.  When  a  fit  approaches  whilft  the  patient  is  walk¬ 
ing,  its  duration  is  fhort ;  but  if  comes  on  in  the  night,  it 
will  continue  an  hour  or  more.  Now  and  then,  though 
3  rarely. 
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rarely,  there  are  feveral  days  before  any  remiffion  is  mani- 
feft ;  and,  during  this  time,  the  greateft  danger  feems 
to  be  attendant.  The  pulfe  is,  at  lead,  fometimes  not 
difturbed  "with  the  pain,  confequently  the  heart  is  not 
affected  by  it. 

Perfons  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  with  fhort 
necks,  and  who  are  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  are  the  moft 
fubjedf  to  this  difeafe ;  it  is,  though  rarely,  met  with  in 
thofe  who  are  far  younger. 

The  natural  tendency  of  this  complaint  is,  to  kill  fud- 
denly,  yet  fome  continue  affedted  with  it  for  twenty 
years. 

The  feat  feems  to  be  in  or  about  the  os  fternum,  but 
always  more  to  its  left  fide  than  to  any  other  part  of  it : 
and  a  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  left  arm  is  fometimes  at¬ 
tendant.  . 

The  caufe  is  mod  probably  a  fpafin  or  cramp,  or  an 
ulcer,  or  both.  A  fpafm,  or  convuifion,  appears  moft 
likely,  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  attack,  and  as  fpeedy 
departure,  the  long  intervals  of  eafej  the  relief  afforded 
by  wine  and  fpirituous  cordials,  its  generally  bearing  the 
motion  of  a  horfe  or  carriage  fo  well,  which  circumftance 
often  diltinguiihes  fpafmodic  pains  from  thofe  which  arife 
from  ulcers,  and  its  coming  on  in  the  night  after  the  firft 
deep,  at  which  time  afthmas,  the  night-mare,  c'onvul- 
fions,  and  other  diforders  attributed  to  the  difturbed 
functions  of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly  ant  to  return,  or 
to  be  aggravated.  That  an  ulcer  may  alfo  contribute  to 
this  diforder,  feems  to  be  fuggefted,  becaufe  the  patient 
fometimes  fpits  blood  mixed  with  a  purulent  matter, 
which  feems  too  to  come  from  the  feat  of  the  diforder. 

In  order  to  the  cure  evacuations  have  been  tried,  but 
to  no  purpofe  ;  though  wine,  and  other  cordials,  taken 
at  bed-time,  will  prevent  or  weaken  the  night  fits  :  yet 
nothing  does  this  fo  effectually  as  opium  ;  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  taken  at  bed¬ 
time,  will  enable  thofe  patients  to  keep  their  bed  until  the 
morning,  who  had  been  forced  to  rife,  and  fit  up  two  or 
three  hours  every  night  for  many  months.  This  quan¬ 
tity,  or  more,  may  lafely  be  continued  as  long  as  it  is 
required.  Dr.  Bergius,  a  Swedifh  phyfician,  fays,  that 
this  diforder  is  a  kind  of  fpafmodic  afthma,  and  that  it  is 
relieved  by  a  ftrong  folution  of  the  gum.  ammon.  e.  g. 
gummi  $  15 .  in  aq.  puleg.  vel  hyffop.  ft)  15-  cap.  cochl. 
ij.  bis  terve  in  die.  See  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 
p.  59.  iii.  1,  37.  Medical  Obf.  and  Inq.  v.  233,  252. 
London  Med.  Journal  v.  162.  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  238,  306. 

- Perniciosa, 

— — —  POLYPOSA,  | 

ANGINO  DEI.  The  name  of  a  difeafe. 

ANGIOLOGIA,  Angeiologia.  Angiology.  It 
treats  of  the  glands,  ladteals,  lymplrsducts,  nerves,  ar¬ 
teries,  veins,  and  other  veffels. 

ANGIOSPERMOS,  from  ayynov,  a  veffel,  and 
<T7rEp/u«,  a  feed.  An  epithet  for  fuch  plants  as  have  their 
feed  or  fruit  inclofed  111  two  membranes,  not  eafily  fe- 
parable  from  the  nucleus,  by  way  of  diftinGion  from  the 
gymnofpermos ,  derived  from  yu^vos,  naked ,  and  which 
have  their  feed  for  the  moft  part  furrounded  with  three 
integuments. 

ANGLICUS  SUDOR.  See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

ANGOLAM.  A  large  tree  growing  in  Malabar..  It 
runs  up  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  twelve 
feet  thick.  It  is  an  ever-green,  its  fruit  refembles  a 
cherry. 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  root  purges,  and  kills  worms. 
Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

ANGONE.  A  nervous  fort  of  quinfy.  Vogel  defines 
it  to  be  an  acute  flopping  up  of  the  fauces,  without  in¬ 
flammation.  He  fays  that  the  convulfive  quinfy,  and  hy- 
fteric  fuffocation,  are  its  fpecies. 

ANGOR.  A  concentration  of  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body,  caufing  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  anxiety. 
In  the  beginning  of  a  fever  it  is  a  bad  prognoftic. 
ANGOLA  SEMEN.  See  Abrus. 

ANGOS,  a  vessel-,  a  receptacle  of  humours. 

ANGSANA,  vel  Ansava,  called  aifo  draco  arbor. 

It  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  the  liquor  which  diftils 
from  a  wound  made  in  this  tree  is  ufed  as  a  medicine, 
when  it  is  condenfed  into  a  gummy  confiftence.  It  is  of 
a  red  colour,  aftringent,  and  is  fold  for  dragon’s  blood. 
Raii  Hift.  Plant.  Dale. 

Tt  is  alfo  the  name  for  the  dragofi’s  blood  tree. 


Suffocatio  stridula. 


ANGU.  See  Cassada. 

ANGUILLA.  The  eel. 

Eels  are  nourifhing.  Thofe  that  are  met  with  in  rivers, 
or  other  clear  running  waters,  are  the  beft  *,  as  to  their 
fize  it  is  immaterial :  the  liver  and  the  gall  are  extremely 
acrid.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  no  fifties  have  a  more  acrid 
gall ;  and  that  with  a  mixture  of  the  galls  of  the  eel  and 
the  pike,  made  into  pills,  he  hath  cured  many  rickety- 
children  with  hard  and  fwelled  bellies. 

The  torporific  eel,  found  in  Guiana,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  if  caught  by  a  hook,  violently  fhocks  the  perfon  who 
holds  the  line:  the  fame  eel  touched  with  an  iron  rod, 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  perfon  whofe  other  hand  is  joined 
to  another,  &c.  communicates  a  violent  fhock  to  ten  or 
twelve  perfons  thus  joining  hands,  in  a  manner  exactly 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  eleftric  machine.  No  fhock  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  holding  the  hand  in  the  water  near  the  fifti 
when  it  is  neither  difpleafed  nor  touched ;  but  if  it  is 
angry,  it  can  give  k  fhock  to  a  perfon  at  five  or  fix  inches 
diftance-  This  fhock  is  produced  by  an  emiffion  of  elec¬ 
tric  particles,  which  the  fifti  difeharges  at  pleafure.  On 
the  death  of  the  animal  no  fuch  eleStric  property  remains, 
and  then  the  Indians  eat  it. 

ANGUILLARE,  a  fpecies  of  pimpinella  and  galleo- 
pfis. 

ANGUIS,  alfo  called  ferpens  angitis ,  angitis  coluber, 
nairix  torquata,  the  sNake. 

Our  fnakes  in  England,  and  thofe  in  other  cold  coun¬ 
tries)  do  not  injure  us  with  their  bite.  Their  fat  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  viper.  - 

ANGUIS  EESCULAPIL  It  is  the  only  fpecies  of 
ferpents  that  can  be  made  fo  tame  as  to  be  innocent.  It  is 
found  in  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  and  in  ail  the  quarters 
of  the  world. 

ANGUIUM  SENECTA,  called  exuvi1*.  The  cast 
skin  of  a  sek  pent  :  the  flough,  or  call  fkin  of  a  fnake  is 
as  good.  A  decottion  of  it  boiled  in  wine  is  faid  to  cure 
deafnefs,  pain  in  the  ears,  &c. 

ANGULARIS  ARTERIA.  Jsee  M Axillaris  ex- 
terns  arteri;e. - Musculus.  See  Scapulae, 

LEVATORES,  &  PATIENTIiE  MUSCULUS. 

ANGALATUM.  See  Folium  Angulatum. 

ANGULI  OCULI.  The  corners  of  the  eyes.  See 
Canthi. 

_  ANGULUS  ACUTUS  TIBLE.  The  fpine  of  the 
tibia,  or  the  flein. 

ANGURIA.  The  citrul.  See  Citrullus. 

ANGUSTATIO,  7  Anxiety,  reftleffnefs  in  diftempers. 

ANGUSTIA,  y  They  alfo  fignify  a  narrownefs 
of  the  veffels. 

AN GUSTIFOLI A  PLANTAGO.  See  Plantago 

MINOR. 

ANH  ALDINUM.  An  epithet  of  a  corrofive,  deferibed 
by  Hartman. 

\  ANHALTINA  REMEDIA.  Medicines  which  fa¬ 
cilitate  refpiration. 

ANHALTINA  AQUA.  Anhalt  water.  It  is 
in  the  Brandenburg  Difpenfatory,  and  is  the  fp.  vini  re£t. 
diftilled  from  turpentine,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  other 
ingredients  of  the  aromatic  kind ;  but  a  more  elegant 
fpirit  of  this  kind  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  effential  oils  of  rofemary,  lavender,  fage, 
or  other  fuch  like,  with  the  common  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  then  diftilling  them.  This  water  is  an  excellent  cor¬ 
dial. 

ANHELATIO,  Anhelitus,  or  panting.  Afhortnefs 
of  breath,  or  a  difficult  and  fmall,  but  quick  refpiration, 
which  happens  to  found  perfons,  efpecially  fat  people, 
and  valetudinarians,  after  ftrong  exercife.  In  fevers, 
dropfies,  afthmas,  pleurifies,  &c.  there  is  always  an  an¬ 
helitus. 

But  this  amor.gft  the  chemifts  fignifies  smoak,  and  alfo 

HORSE  DUNG. 

ANHELO,  i.  e.  AnhelAtiq.  which  fee. 

ANHIMA.  An  aquatic  bird  of  prey  in  Brafil,  larger 
than  a  fwan.  Its  horn  is  efteemed  an  antidote  againft 
poifon. 

ANHUIBA.  See  Sassafras. 

ANI  SPHINCTER,  called  alfo  orbicularis.  See 
Anus. 

ANICETON,  Invincible.  An  epithet  for  a  plafter 
aferibed  to  Crito,  and  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  an  infalli¬ 
ble  remedy  for  the  acores. 

ANIGETUM,  Insuperable.  See  Anisum. 

ANIDROS 
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tJ'poa,  to  fweat. 


ANIL.  See  Indicum. 

ANIMA  MUNDI.  The  soul  of  the  world.  An 
ubiquitatlan  principle,  fuppofed  by  Plato  to  do  the  fame 
feats  as  Des  Cartes’s  aether,  pervading  and  influencing 

all  parts  and  places. - Pulmonum.  A  name  given  to 

faftron  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  afthmas.  See  Crocus. 

ANIMAL  The  vesicles  of  herrings.  They  are 
diuretic. 

ANIMAL.  All  bodies  endowed  with  life  and  writh 
fpontaneous  motion  are  called  animals. 

All  fubftances  proceeding  from  animals  are  faid  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  animal  kingdom,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
vegetable  and  the  mineral  clafles. 

The  earth  of  animals  differ  not  from  that  of  vegetables 
0  in  any  ref}) eel  yet  d' Covered.  Yet  there  are  certain  dif¬ 
ferences  betwixt  one  animal  earth  and  another,  fome 
being  calcareous,  others  not,  See.  See  Terra—  earth, 
animal  and  vegetable. 

The  oils  and  fats  of  animals ,  like  the  grofs  oil  of  veget¬ 
ables,  are  not  of  themfelves  ‘foluble,  either  in*  water  or  in 
Ipirit  of  wine;  but  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body,  as 
of  mucilage  of  gum,  & c.  may  be  rendered  mifcible  there¬ 
with.  The  oils  of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  veget¬ 
ables  :  1  ft.  The  finer  animal  oils  are  not,  like  the  vegetable, 
procured  by  a  moift,  but  by  a  dry  diftillation,  that  is  by 
combuftion,  and  hence  all  animal  oils  have  an  empyreu- 
matic  fmell.  2dly.  Though  an  acid  is  found  in  the  fat 
of.  animals ,  yet  in  the  diftilled  oils  of  animal  matter,  a 
volatile  alcaline  property  is  found  in  them;  whereas  in 
the  diitilled  oils  of  vegetables  there  is  always  an  acid. 
The  volatile  alkaline  halts,  therefore,  contained  in  the 
oils, of  animals,  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  more  pene¬ 
trating  than  the  diftilled  oils  of  vegetables,  and  have  a 
more  immediate  tendency  to  put  the  blood  into  a  com¬ 
motion.  Two  drops  of  the  ol.  c.  c.  intimately  mixed  with 
the  fp.  vini  R.  3  fi .  are  fufficient  to  produce  a  copious 
fweat  for  four  men,  if  divided  into  four  dofes;  hence 
animal  oils  Ihould  be  cautioufly  given  to  the  young  and 
fanguine. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  animal fubftances,  as  mufk, 
caftor,  &c.  is  like  the  eflentsal  oils  of  vegetables,  foluble  in 
fp.  vini  R.  and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals ,  like  the  gum  of 
vegetables,  diffolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oil. 
Like  the  gums  alfo  it  renders  oil  and  fats  mifcible  with 
water. 

However,  many  animal  juices  differ  greatly  even  in 
thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding 
ones  of  vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears 
fimilar  to  vegetable  gummy  juices,  hath  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  though  it  mingles  with  cold  or  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  yet,  on  confiderably  heating  the  mixtures,  the  animal 
matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into 
a  folid  mafs,  if  the  heat  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

Animal  fubftances  become  putrid  much  fooner  than  ve¬ 
getable  ones,  and  when  corrupted  are  much  more  offen- 
five.  SeePuTREDo. 

Animal  matter,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  is  refolved,  like 
vegetables,  into  foot  and  afhes,  hut  with  this  difference, 
that  no  fixed  alcaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  allies, 
and  that  no  acid  vapour  accompanies  the  fmoak.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the-  fire  in  clofe  veffels,  after  the  watery  moi- 
fture,  a  volatile  alcaline  fait  is  obtained,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil  that  is  more  fetid  than  that  from  ve¬ 
getables. 

Animal  Bezoarticum  Occidentale.  The  leffer 

American  deer. - Bezoradicum  orientale.  The 

bezoar  goat. — > — Moschiferum.  The  muilc  animal. 

See  Moschus. - Zibethicum.  The  civet  cat. 

ANIMALCULAL  A  diminutive  of  the  word  animal ; 
that  is,  they  are  fuch  little  creatures  as  require  to  be  view¬ 
ed  through  glaffes,  to  difeern  them  diitinclly.  Rain,  as 
foon  as  it  fails,  contains  many  animalculce,  but  fnow  ftiil 
more  ;  the  dew  on  glafs  windows  is  full  of  them.  In 
boiled  water  they  retain  their  ihape,  and  fometimes  revive. 

The  animalcule  get  in  fhoals  in  the  fluids  they  fvvim 
In,  and  if  difturbed,  they  feparate  as  filh  in  a  pond,  and 
will  be  many  hours  before  they  are  collected  together. 
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ANIIMUM.  See  Anime. 
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Without  fweat. 


They  follow  their  liquor,  in  which  they  fwim  to  the  laft 
drop,  and  then  for  want  of  it,  they  feem  to  ftruggle  and 
die ;  after  their  feeming  death,  put  water  to  them,  and 
they  revive.  When  feemingly  dead  they  are  very  flat, 
but  if  not  paft  regain,  they  foon  recover  their  plump- 
nefs. 

Animalculce  chufe  the  furface  of  liquors,  probably  for 
the  want  of  air. 

Dip  a  needle  point  into  the  oil  of  vitriol,  then  into  a 
drop  of  liquor  in  which  thefe  animalculce  are,  and  they 
inftantly  fpread  about  to  evade  the  acid,  and  foon  drop 
down  dead.  If  the  needle  is  dipped  in  a  folution  of  com¬ 
mon  fait,  or  in  the  tindture  of  fait  of  tartar,  the  fame  is 
obferved  to  follow.  Sugar,  urine,  and  blood,  ipeedily 
deftroy  them.  .  ;  . 

Vinegar  contains  animalculce  like  eels. 

Default,  and  fome  others,  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
difeafes  are  owing  to  animalculce  ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  animal  fubftance  contains  animalculce  until  it  be¬ 
comes  putrid,  and  then  thefe  are  the  effedt  rather  than  the 
caufe  of  difeafes. 

The  white  matter  which  flicks  to  the  teeth,  abounds 
with  animalculce ,  and  vinegar  deftroys  them. 

See  Philof.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  iii.  Dr.  Hook’s  Micogra- 
phia. 

ANIMALE  DIPPELII,  Oleum.  Dippel’s  animal 
oil. 

The  College  of  Phyflciar.s  cf  London,  in  their  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  have  given  the  following  prefeription  for 
making  it : 

R  olei  c.  cervi.  ffe  j.ter  diftilla — this  will  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  it  lufficiently  pure,  it  will  require,  five,  fix,  and  fome¬ 
times  more,  before  it  becomes  the  quid  defideratum. 
Mixing  it  with  quick  lime,  or  powdered  charcoal  into 
a  pafte,  is  faid  to  be  a  great  improvement,  Ihortens  the 
procefs,  and  makes  the  produdt  more  limpid,  as  thefe 
fubftances  keep  down  more  of  tl^e  grofs  matter,  than 
would  remain  without  fuch  an  addition.  After  it  is 
made  pure,  it  Ihould  be  kept  guarded  from  the  accefs  of 
air,,  elfe  it  will  foon  be  fpoiled,  by  its  free  abforption  of 
dephlogifticatcd  air,  on  being  too  much  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere.  Obfervations  on  the  Pharmacop.  Londi- 
nenfis,  1788. 

Animal  oils  thus  redtified  are  thin,  limpid,  and  of  a 
fubtil,  penetrating,  not  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte.  They 
are  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  in  dofes  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops.  Hoffman  highly  extols  them  ;  he  fays  that 
a  dofe  excites  fweat,  and  fupports  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  without  caufing  any  langour  or  debility.  He  far¬ 
ther  obferves,  that  if  twenty  or  more  drops  are  given  on 
an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  before  the  acceffion  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  they  frequently  remove  the  diforder ; 
and  that  they  are  effectual  againft  chronical  epilepfies  and 
other  convulfive  fymptoms,  efpecially  if  given  before  the 
ufual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper  evacua¬ 
tions. 

They  lofe  much  of  their  quality  by  keeping. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vegetables,  I’edtified  in  the 
fame  manner,  become  poflefled  of  the  fame  effects  as 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind. 

All  empyreumatic  oils  diffolve  in  fp.  vini  R.  and  the 
more  they  are  redtified,  their  folution  therein  is  the  eafier, 
a  circumftance  in  which  they  differ  from  eflential  oils, 
which  by  repeated  diftillations  become  more  difficult  to 
diffolve. 

ANIMALIS  FACULTAS.  See  Facultas  &  Ac¬ 
tio. - Motus.  Animal  motion. 

From  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  and  the  diftenfion  of 
the  cells  in  the  cellular  membrane,  by  the  rarefaction  of 
their  contained  fluid,  from  the  effedt  of  the  fire  converged 
from  the  earth  to  the  blood,  and  thence  carried  to  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  an  adtion  and  re-action  is 
begun  and  continued  betwixt  the  vital  heat  and  the  fibres  ; 
and  thus  motion,  particularly  the  involuntary,  or  that  on 
which  life  depends,  is  begun  and  fupported. 

Bellini,  in  his  de  Motu  Cordis,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
egg,  and  the  firft  appearances  which  follow  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  fays,  that  the  nervous  fyftem  is  the  firft 
which  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  incubation. 

As  to  the  motion  of  the  heart,  let  the  power  lodged  in 
fire  cf  repelling  the  particles  of  fluids,  which  are  non¬ 
electrics,  and  of  acting  by  pulfation,  be  confidered  ;  alfo 
the  formation  of  the  heart ;  that  a  fluid  is  lodged  in  the 
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cells  of  the  cellular  tunic ;  that  the  cellular  membrane  I  water,  except  in  diftillation,  by  which  it  gives  a  part  of 

furrounds  every  fibre  in  the  heart;  and  that  each  of  thefe  its  flavour,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil.  &  ^ 

fibres  is  elaftic:  thus  then,  the  firft  communication  of  It  is  diuretic,  the  dofe  is  3  i. 

heat  from  without,  whether  by  incubation  from  the  hen,  The  guni  Copal  is  ofteh  fold  for  it. 

or  other  external  fire  communicated  to  the  foetus,  will  be  ANIMELL^.  The  glandules  under  the  ears  and  all 

carried  to  the  nerves,  and  dilate  the  fluid  in  the  veficlesof  along  under  the  lower  jaw,  alfo  called  lafiicinia.  ’ 


See  Lipothy- 


ANIMI;  &  Anim^e  Beliquium. 

MIA. 

ANIMIFERA  ARBOR  BRANSILIANA.  See  COUR¬ 
BARIL. 

ANIMI  PATHEMATA.  Affections  of  the  mind. 
ANIMOMETER.  An  inftrument  that  meafures  the 


the  tunica  cellularis;  and  thus  dilating  every  veficle,  mull 
diftend  every  mufcular  fibre,  and  increafe  the  volume  of 
the  heart ;  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  a£l  by  pulfa- 
tions,  and  of  elafticity  to  re-a£t,  after  being  a£Ied  upon, 
the  fire  having  finifhed  its  operation  of  diftending  the  ve- 
ficles  of  the  tunica  cellularis,  and  of  lengthening  the  muf¬ 
cular  fibres,  pafles  off  through  the  body,  and  at  that  in-  I  ftrength  of  the  wind 

ftant  the  elaftic  power  takes  place  in  its  turn,  and  con-  ANIMUS.  The  mind.  The  body  and  the  mindxed- 
trails  every  individual  fibre  of  the  heart  in  its  length,  and  procally  afted  each  other  with  refpeft  to  Health  and  dif- 
confequentiy  the  diameters  of  the  ventricles,  which  mull  eafe ;  whatever  invigorates  the  body,  renders  the  faculties 
have  been  diftended  by  the  influence  of  the  fire,  together  of  the  foul  proportionably  aaive  and  fhrong. 
with  the  diftenfion  of  the  whole  heart,  are  contraaed  by  Ariftotle  hath  long  fince  obferved  that  thofe  animals 
this  elafticity  in  the  fibres,  and  thus  the  blood,  which  it  whofe  blood  abounds  with  thick  fibres  are  bold  and  furi- 
had  received,  is  propelled  from  thence  into  the  arteries,  ous,  and  that  a  thick  hot  blood  contributes  to  ftrength. 

The  motion  of  the  arteries  depends  on  the  fame  prin-  but  not  to  underftanding.  He  alfo  obferves  that  a  thirt 
ciples  as  that  of  the  heart.  The  arteries  being  dilated  by  blood  is  better  calculated  for  the  different  purpofes  of 
the  fame  influence  as  the  heart  is,  and  contracted  by  the  fenfation  and  underftanding. 

elaftic  power  of  their  fibres,  the  blood  js  driven  forward  The  circulation  of  the  blood  not  only  unites  the  foul 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  its  circulation.  with  the  body,  but  alfo  governs  and  direfts  its  operations ; 

Thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  fupported  and  con-  with  the  circulation  of  the  blooc'I,  the  animal  and  vital 
tinued  through  the  animal,-  and  the  involuntary  motion  of  fun&ions  continue,  and  they  vary,  and  ceafe  to  be,  ac- 
the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries,  are  accounted  for  by  thofe  cording  as  the  circulation  varies  or  ceafes. 
alternate  powers  of  dilatation  and  contraaion.  Would  then  any  one  preferve  theTaculties  of  the  mind. 

And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  whole  propulfive  power  and  a  due  order  of  the  paflions,  let  his  care  be  to  continue 
lies  not  in  the  heart  alone,  for  every  poflible  part  of  the  the  blood  in  its  due  healthy  ftate.  Examples  daily  occur, 
arterial  tube  hath  the  fource  of  dilatation  and  contraaion  in  which  it  is  feen  that  the  chearful  glafs  raifes  the  man 
in  itfelf,  that  is  in  its  cellular  membrane  and  fibres,  con-  as  it  were  above  himfelf ;  alfo,  that  its  undue  ufe  ener- 
fequently  of  continuing  the  motion  which  was  imparted  vates  and  deftroys  him. 

to  the  blood  by  the  aaion  of  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  a  difordered  mind  injures  the  body ; 

The  voluntary  motions  too  depend  on  the  powers  and  violent  paflions  make  great  ravage  in  its  conftitution;  and 
influence  of  the  animal  heat  or  vital  fire,  under  the  domi-  lefs  violent  ones,  if  continued  fomewhat  longer,  have  as 
nion  of  the  will.  The  vital  fire  is  contained  in  the  brain,  dreadful  an  effedt.  Fear  and  terror  contract  the  veflels  in 
medulla  fpinalis,  ganglions,  and  nerves,  in  a  quantity  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body,  and  force  the  blood  into 
fomewhat  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  involuntary  the  larger  ones  about  the  heart  and  lungs;  which  again 
motions ;  and  the  voluntary  exercife  of  any  mufcle  depends  produce  coldnefs  irl  the  extremities,  a  palpitation  of  the 
entirely  on  the  greater  quantity  of  this  fire,  determined  heart,  uneafinefs  in  the  bowels,  &c.  Sadnefs  greatly  lef- 
thither  by  the  a£I  of  volition.  '  '  -----  -  -  -  --- 

In  the  involuntary  motion  of  the  heart,  quite  different 
effects  are  produced  by  the  fame  principles  of  aftion, 
from  what  follows  their  effeft  in  the  mufcles  fubfervient 
to  the  will ;  that  is,  the  heart  is  dilated  in  all  its  parts  by 
the  vital  fire,  but  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  motion  are  con¬ 
tracted  :  this  follows  from  the  fingle  circumftance  of  thofe 
laft  mufcles  being  fattened  at  each  end. 

See  the  Theory  and  PraCtice  of  Phyfic.  by  J.  Sheb- 
beare,  M.  D.  Maganife’s  DoCtrine  of  Inflammation, 
p.  31 — 52.  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  the  Lefture  on  Mufcu¬ 
lar  Motion.  Kirkland’s  Biflertations  on  the  Brain, 

Nerves,  &c. - Spiritus.  Animal  spirits.  See  Ca- 


fens  the  vis  vitae,  whence  a  difpofition  to  a  chronical  difor- 
ders.  Anger  increafes  the  ftrength,  quickens  the  pulfe 
and  breathing,  but  throws  the  whole  frame  into  a  tumult, 
and  its  confequences  are  fometimes  fatal. 

ANINGA,  alfo  called  iba,  arbor  aquatica  Brajil. 

Ray  takes  notice  of  three  fpecies,  two  of  which  grow 
in  water,  the  third  in  moift  and  fhady  woods ;  the  roots 
of  the  firft  two  forts  are  bulbous,  and  poflefs  medical 
virtues ;  they  are  ufed  for  fomentations  againft  inflations 
of  the  hypochondres.  Of  that  fpecies  which  is  found  in 
the  woods,  the  leaves  are  the  medicinal  part ;  they  are 
bruifed  and  applied  as  a  general  remedy  for  healing  ul- 
Raii  Hift.  PL 


cers. 

lidum  Innatum.  I  ANISATUM.  A  wine  in  which  anifeeds  are  infufed 

ANIMATIO.  Animation.  The  particular  effeCt  I  thus ;  take  of  Afcalon  wine,  this  was  a  ftrong  wine,  IB 
produced  by  the  vis  vitae  in  all  animated  bodies,  by  which  Xxx.  honey  x.  anifeeds  J  v.  mix  them  and  let  them 
life  is  begun,  and  fupported.  Alfo,  an  senigmatical  word  I  ftand  together  a  few  days,  then  ftrain  off7  the  clear  liquor, 
ufed  by  alchemifts  in  their  employ  of  tranfmuting  metals.  ANISCALPTOR,  from  anus ,  the  breechi  and  fcalpo, 
Quickfilver  is  faid  to  be  animated,  when,  by  conjunction  ]  to  fcratch\  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  in  life  when  this  office 


with  a  perfeCt  metal,  it  is  reduced  to  a  certain  fpecies. 

ANIME.  The  Portuguefe  corrupted  the  word  animce  I 
into  anime. 

The  gum  anime  is  alfo  called  resina  anime  &  rejina  I 
courbaril,  aminaa,  aniimum.  Pifo  calls  the  tree  from  ] 
whence  it  is  obtained,  jetaiba,  and  the  Indians  call  it  | 
courbaril.  It  is  the  hymenaa  courbaril  of  Linnaeus. 


is  performed.  See  Latissimus  Dorsi. 

ANISO  MARATHRUM.  A  fpecies  of  scandix. 
ANISUM.  Anise.  It  is  the  pimpinella  anifum  of  Lin. 
- Africanum  fruticescens  folio  et  caule  vere 

COERULEO  TINCTIS.  -  FRUTICOSUM  AfFRICANUM 

GALBANIFERUM.  GaLBANUM  PLANT. - HeRBARIIS. 

Anifum,  anicetum.  Common  anise. 


J.  Bauhine  reckons  up  five  fpecies,  but  the  whiteft  is  Hoffman  calls  the  feeds  folamen  intejlinorum,  by  way  of 
the  belt.  .  1  eminence,  for  their  fervice  in  complaints  of  the  bowels. 

The  gum  anime  is  a  tranfparent,  yellowifh-white,  re-  - Indicum,  Anifum  Chime,  anifum  ftellatum,  Zingi, 

ftnous  gum,  obtained  from  a  large  tree  in  Brafil  and  New  anifum  peregrinum,y«wfw  Badian.  fccniculum  Sinenfe ,  car- 
Spain,  and  alfo^in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  That  |  damomum  Seberienfe,  anifum  Sinenfe,  and  Philippinefe 


from  the  Eaft,  Diofcorides  calls  by  the  names  myrrha  and 
minaa\  but  in  our  fhops  we  have  no  other  than  the  Ame¬ 
rican  forts.  The  fmall  tears  are  the  pureft.  It  hath  but  I 
little  tafte,  though  to  the  fmell  it  is  very  agreeable.  It 


and  Indian  stellated  anise. 

The  common  anifc ,  i.  e.  the  pimpinella  anifum,  is  a 
fmall,  annual,  umbelliferous  herb  ;  its  feeds  are  roundifh, 
ftriated,  flatted  on  one  fide,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  of  a 


eafily  breaks  between  the  teeth,  but  if  chewed  for  fome  I  pale  colour  inclined  to  green  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  divid- 
time  it  foftens  and  becomes  adhefive.  If  it  is  laid  on  a  J  ed  into  fine  fegments,  the  lower  are  entire  and  roundifh, 
red-hot  iron,  it  immediately  melts,  catches  flame,  and  I  and  ferrated  about  the  edges.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
burns  quickly  away,  leaving  only  very  little  white  Crete,  and  Syria;  is  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
a^ies”  .  .  .  .  Europe,  and  grows  in  our  gardens  in  England;  but  it 

It  difi'olves  in  fp.  vini  R.  but  is  very  little  aife&ed  by  does  not  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of  perfection  with  us. 

Y  The 


ANN  [  f 

The  feeds  only  are  lifed  in  medicine  ;  and  thofe  which 
are  produced  in  Spain  are  fmaller  than  thofe  obtained  in 
other  countries,  and  are  generally  the  moll  efteemed. 

Anifeeds  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  td  the 
tafte  they  are  gratefully  warm,  with  a  degree  of  fweetiiefs ; 
they  are  carminative,  much  ufed  in  flatulent  complaints, 
griping  of  the  bowels ;  they  are  alfo  moderately  anodyne, 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  difcutient;  an  infufion  of  them 
in  water  moderates  the  third;  in  a  dropfy  and  abates  the 
diarrhoea  ;  the  fume  received  up  the  noftrils  abates  the 
head-ach  in  feme  inftances  j  they  promote  an  appetite, 
and  check  hiccoughing,  when  a  flatus  and  coldnefs  in  the 
ftomach  are  the  caufes.  They  are  fuppofed  to  increafe 
the  milk  in  nurfes.  Geoftroy  fays  the  odour  in  percept¬ 
ible  in  that  fluid.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Thofe  who  are  offended  with  the  feeds,  may  take  the 
fpiritous  preparation  of  them,  for  the  fpirit  in  fome  mea- 
fure  covers  their  flavour. 

Water  and  fpirit  of  wine  both  completely  extradl  the 
virtues  of  anifeeds ;  but  in  diftillation  very  little  of  the 
feeds  are  carried  over  with  the  fpirit ;  however,  after 
its  evaporation,  a  powerful  and  agreeable  extract  re¬ 
mains. 

The  London  college,  1788,  gives  a  compound  anifeed 
water,  calle-d  Sp.  Anisi  Cgmpositus,  olimy 

Aq.  Sem.  Anisi.  comp. 

ft  Sem.  anlfi  &  angelic.  US  ft  fs.  fpt.  vini  ten.  Cong.  i. 
Aquce,  quod  fatis  fit  ad  prsecavendum  erapyreuma.  elic. 
cong.  i. 

The  angelica  feeds  are  added  to  improve  the  flavour  of 
thofe  of  the  anife.  This  water  is  apt  to  be  milky  if  drawn 
fo  low  as  directed  above :  a  glafs  of  it  aflifts  digeftion  after 
full  meals,  and  when  vegetables  have  been  too  freely 
eaten. 

Along  with  the  water  in  diftillation,  their  eflential  oil, 
called  by  Van  Helmont  Intejlinorum  Solamen,  arifes  to 
the  quantity  of  f  i.  from  ft,  iii.  it  poflefles  the  tafte,  fmell, 
and  all  the  virtues  of  the  feeds  in  the  higheft  perfection  ; 
it  congeals  when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold  into  a  buty- 
raceous  confiftence,  hence  in  diftilling,  the  water  in  the 
refrigeraory  fhould  not  be  kept  too  cool,  it 'fhould  rather 
be  warm,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  or 
the  oil  will  congeal  in  the  worm  of  the  ftill. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
made  into  an  elegant  draught  thus, 

R  Ol  ariiji  gut.  ii.  vel  q.  v.  mucilag.  e  gum.  arab.  3  i. 
fp.  vin.  ten.  3  ii.  aq.  jrnrae  ^  i.  fs.'  nr.  f.  hauft.- 

This  oil  is  alfo  obtained  from  anifeeds  by  expreflion ;  it  is 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  grateful  to  the  tafte,  and  ftrong  of 
the  feeds,  of  which,  ii  fixteen  ounces  are  lightly  moiften- 
ed  by  expofure  to  the  ftearn  of  boiling  watery  about  an 
ounce  of  oil  may  be  obtained  from  them.  This  oil  con- 
fifts  of  a  grofs  infipid  inodorous  one,  fimilar  to  the  com¬ 
mon  exprelfed  ones,  and  of  a  part  of  the  eflential  oil  of 
the  feed,  on  which  laft  its  flavour  wholly  depends.  If  this 
exprefled  oil  is  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  ef- 
fential  oil  is  extradbed  from  it  ;  or  if  it  is  diftilled  in  wa¬ 
ter,  the  eflential  oil  arifes  and  leaves  the  inodorous  one 
behind.  The  grofs  oil  feems  to  refide  in  the  kernel  of 
the  feed,  the  eflential  in  the  cortical  part. 

The  Indian  or  stellated  anise.  The  feed-veflel  of 
this  fpecies  confifts  ofrufty,  brown-coloured,  hard,  wrink¬ 
led  capfules,  half  an  inch  or  more  long,  joined  by  their  bafes 
to  the  number  of  fix  or  more  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  each  of 
which  includes  one  feed,  externally  glofl'y,  and  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  1  infeed,  internally  white.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
final!  tree  which  grows  in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  illands. 

The  hulks  contain  the  chief  of  the  flavour,  which  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  common  anifeed,  but  not  fo  fiery ;  if 
they  are  digefted  in  fpirit  of  wine,  they  yield  a  moft  acrid 
refinous  extradb.  The  feeds  afford  much  eflential  oil  by 
diftillation  in  water,  which  is  thinner,  more  limpid,  and 
more  fragrant  than  that  from  the  common  fort. 

This  fpecies  of  anifeed  is  not  yet  common  in  the  {hops, 
though  they  are  deferring  of  a  preference  to  thofe  in  ufe. 

ANNETESTES.  So  Paracelfus  calls  the  Gaienifts,  by 
way  of  derifion,  becaufe  he  thought  them  ignorant  of  the 
caufes  and  principles  of  things. 

ANNORA.  Calcined  egg-lhells  or  quick-lime. 

ANNOTATIO.  The  very  beginning  of  a  febrile  pa- 
voxyfm,  called  alio  the  attack  of  the  paroxyfm.  There  is 
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another  annotatio  or  cpifemafa,  which  is  proper  to  hedbic 
fevers,  happening  an  hour  or  two  after  eating :  in  this 
there  is  no  fhivering  with  cold,  as  in  the  other  fort. 

ANNUENTES  MUSCULI,  fee  Rectus  Inter nus 
Minor. 

ANNULARIS  CARTILAGO.  The  cricoides, 
which  fee,  is  thus  named  from  its  Ihape.  From  annulus , 

a  ring.  - Digitus.  The  ring-finger,  or  that  next  to 

the  little  one. - Vena.  The  vein  betwixt  the  ring 

and  little  finger. 

ANNUS;  The  year.  The  ancients  divided  the  year 
into  winter  and  fummer  j  their  fucceflors  divided  it  into 
fpring,  fumhier,  autumn,  and  winter. 

A  philofophiCal  year  is  a  common  month. 

Annus  amadin.  Long  life. 

ANNI  TEMPORA  CONST  ANTI  A,  vel  INCON¬ 
STANT!  A.  Confident  feafons,  fuchas  keep  their  ufual 
temperature;  Or  inconfiftent  feafons,  when  the  weather 
is  unfettled. 

ANO,  av&>,  Upwards.  The  fuperior  parts.  Emetics 
are  thus  called,  as  purging  medicines  are  called  kutu, 

downwards. 

ANOCATHARTICA.  Medicines  which  purge  up¬ 
wards,  as  emetics. 

ANOCHEILON,  from  «j>«,  and  a  lip.  The 

upper  lip. 

ANODINA.  Narcotic  medicines.  See  Anody- 
NA.- 

ANODMON,-  from  a.  neg.  and  ofuv,  a  fmell.  With¬ 
out  sMell.  It  ftands  oppofed  to  fetid. 

ANODUS.  A  word  ufed  by  the  chemifts  for  what  is 
feparated  from  the  riourifhment  by  the  kidneys.  The 
Greek  word  avofm;,  anodus,  from  a.  neg.  and  ofn;,  a 
tooth ,  fignifies  toothlefs. 

ANODYNA,  from  a  privative,  and  of  ova,  doleo\  or 
a  neg.  and  cofum,  pain. 

Anodynes  are  medicines  which  eafe  pain,  and  procure 
fleep.  They  are  divided  into  three  forts,  viz. 

1.  Pai‘egorica.  Paregorics,  or  fuch  as  affuage  pain. 

2.  Hypnotica.  Hypnotics,  or  fuch  as  relieve  by  procur¬ 
ing  fleep, 

3.  Narcotica.  Narcotics,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the  patient 
by  Itupifying  him. 

Opiates  and  narcotics  deftroy  fenfation.  Some  hypno¬ 
tics  and  paregorics,  procure  eafe  and  fleep  by  removing 
the  offending  caufe,  as  nitre,  camphor,  &c. 

The  dofes  of  thefe  medicines  are  generally  regulated  by 
the  pulfe  ;  yet  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  If  the 
pulfe  is  ftrong,  a  larger  dofe  is  fafe;  if  weak,  a  lefs  dofe 
muft  be  given. 

Camphor  is  the  beft  anodyne  in  nervous  cafes,  and  at 
the  decline  of  fevers. 

Hemlock  procures  eafe  and  fleep  without  Cau-fing  that 
head-rich,  next  morning,  ufually  complained  of  after  tak¬ 
ing  opium. 

Anodynes  fhould  not  be  given  without  great  caution,  on- 
a  full  ftomach,  nor  in  dropfies. 

ANODYNIA.  Indolence,  or  abfence  from  pain. 
Synonymous  with  ansefthefia. 

ANODYNUM.  Bals.  The  anodyne  balsam. 

Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  is  ufually  made  thus : 

Pc  Linim.  fapom  ft  i.  tinft.  theb.  J  iv.  m. 

Bateman’s  drops  are  thus  made,  only  with  a  weaker 
fpirit,  and  tindtured  with  anifeeds. 

Bals.  Anodyn.  Guidonis,  Guido's  Anodyne  Balfam. 

R  Tacamahacae  pulv.  tereb.  Venet.  alp.  jcq. 

Fill  a  retort  nearly  to  two  thirds  of  its  capacity,  and  di- 
ftil  with  a  fire  gradually  increafed;  then  feparate  the  red 
oil  or  balfam  from  the  liquor  which  fwims  above  it.  Its 
virtues  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  all  other  empyreu- 
matic  oils. 

Anodynum  MrNERALE,  fee  Sal  Prunell  je,  alfo  the 
nitrum  stibiatum,  under  Nitrum. 

Anodynus  Fotus.  Anodyne  Fomentation. 

R  Capit.  papav.  contuf.  |  ij.  Flor.  fafnbuc.  &  flor. 
chamem.  aa  |  i.  coq.  in  aq.  font  ad  ft  ij.  &  colatur,  adde 

acet.  acerrim.  ^  vi.  aq.  ammonias.  3  i.  m. - Martt- 

ale,  i.  e.  Mars  Diaphoreticus.  See  Flores  mar- 
tiales  under  Ferrum. 

ANCEA,  from  «,  neg.  and  voo*,  the  mind.  Madness. 

ANOIA,  Stupidity. 

ANOMALIA,  Anomalous.  From  a,  neg.  and  cpuzMf, 
equal  or  fmooth.  Unequal,  irregular. 
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ANOMCEOMERES,  from  <2,  neg.  o/uoto?,  like,  and 
fiifof,  apart.  Confifting  of  parts  of  different  kinds.  The 
fame  as  heterogeneous. 

ANGMGEOS*  Diffimilar  or  heterogene,  Hippocrates 
ufes  this  word  for  vifcous  or  unnatural  humours. 

ANOMPHALOS,  from  a,  neg.  and  anarch 

"Without  a  navel. 

ANON  A.  A  tree  which  is  met  within  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  the  fruit  is  conical  and  fqua- 
mous,  with  a  pulpy  fubftance  furrounding  the  cells,  in 
which  are  oblong  hard  feeds. 

Miller  enumerates  feven  fpecies,  of  which  that  called 
fappadilla ,  or  nafeberry  tree,  bears  the  ltioft  agreeable 
fruit. 

ANONAS,  or  Bahama  PapaW. 

ANONLS,  Called  alfo  ononis ,  rejla  bovi  's ,  aYcfla  bovis, 
remora  arat'ri,  petty-whin,  cammock,  and  R.ESTHAR- 
Rdw. 

Miller  reckons  up  twenty-fix  fpecies* 

It  is  a  fmall  flexible  plant,  growing  in  wafte  grounds ; 
its  roots  are  long  and  tough,  have  a  faint  fmell  and  a 
fwcetifh  bitter  talie  :  their  medicinal  virtue  refides  chiefly 
in  the  cortical  parts.  The  dofe  is  3  i.  It  is  diuretic  and 
aperient.  v 

ANONYMOS,  from  a,  neg.  arid  ot’o^a,  a  name.  Nalne- 
lefs. 

It  was  formerly  a  name  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  dnd 
many  exotic  trees  artd  Ihrribs  are  ranked  now  tinder  this 
name. 

Anonymos  Americana.  A  fort  of  wild  madder. 

See  Rubia,  Sylvatica  Ltevis.  - - That,  cum  Flore 

Colute  ye.  Is  a  fpecies  of  polygala  ; - &  cum  Ri- 

besii  foliis.  A  fpecies  of  fpirsea* 

ANORA,  fee  Annora; 

ANORCHIDES,  front  d,  neg.  and  op%ij,  a  iejticle. 
Such  as  are  born  without  telticles. 

ANOREXIA,  Anorexy;  From  a,  rieg.  and  opefij, 
hppetite:  alfo  Apofitia ,  ajiiia:  A  want  of  appetite, 
Ivithout  loathing  of  food.  The  Greeks  call  fuch  as 
take  no  food  or  have  no  appetite  anorefti  and  ajiti ;  but 
ihofe  who  have  an  averfion  to  food  they  call  apojit  'oi. 

This  diforder  is  either  original  or  fymptomatic  ;  when 
jt  is  original,  its  caufes  are,  bad  diet,  too  free  drinking, 
voracioufnefs,  See.  in  old  age  it  may  proceed  from  feeble- 
nefs.  But  it  is  more  frequently  a  fymptom  of  forne  other 
diforder,  and  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales  arid  order  dyforexian  He  feems  to  think  it 
always  fymptomatic.  Yet  points  out  two  fpecies,  viz* 
i.  Anorexia  humoralis,  when  the  ftomach  is  offended 
with  mucous,  bilious,  or  other  humours.  2.  Anorexia 
atonica,  when  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  lofe  their  tone. 
He  ufes  this  word  anorexia  as  fynonymous  with  dyfpep- 
lia. 

If  the  ftomach  is  opprefied  with  a  fenfe  of  weight,  be¬ 
gin  the  cure  with  a  vomit  of  ipecac,  or  if  the  patient  is 
hyfterical,  a  dofe  or  two  of  the  tincl.  vinurn  aloes  vel  pil. 
ex  aloe  cum  myrrha  may  be  directed  in  its  ftead,  and 
afterwards, 

R  Tinft.  ferp.  v.  tinfit.  cinamomi  compofitje  aa  %  i. 
acid,  vitriol,  diluti  3  ij.  m.  cap.  cochl.  parv.  ii.  duabus  ho- 
ris  ante  prand.  ex  hauft.  infuf.  flor.  chamsemel. 

If  the  offending  humours  in  the  ftomach  are  alcalious  or 
bilious,  give  the  acidum  vitrioli  dilutum  bis  terve  in  die 
in  aqua  fo'ntaria. 

If  drinking  ftrong  liquors  is  the  caufe,  befides  tempe¬ 
rance  and  a  light  but  cordial  nourifhing  diet,  with  daily 
exercife,  give  the  dilute  acid  of  vitriol  with  the  bark,  and 
when  circumftances  admit,  the  fulphureous  water  fhould 
be  drank  at  the  fprings,  fuch  as  thofe  at  Bath,  Harrow- 
gate,  Llandrindod,-  &c. 

If  acids  prevail  in  the  prinuri  vise,  avoid  vegetables,  and 
let  the  diet  be  chiefly  of  the  aniinal  kind.  The  drink  may 
be  Seltzer  water,  or  any  of  the  chalybeate  kind,  befides 
which* 

R  Infuf.  gentian,  comp.-  ft*  h  tin£L  cinam.  comp.  f  i. 
fs.  m.  cap.  cochl.  iii.  magn.  ter  die,  &  horis  interniediis 
cap.  pulv.  &  julep,  feq. 

R  Magnef.  alb.  9  i.  fulph:  precip.  9  fs.-  ol.  carui  gt.  i.  m. 

R  Tincf .  ftypt.  Ph.  Lond.  antiq.  ^  ij.  aq.  font.  J  vi:  m. 
cap-  cochl.  ii.  magn*  cum  fing  pulv.  ut  fupra* 

When  the  appetite  is  deftroyed  by  the  ufe  of  narcotics* 
fliarp  vinegar  is  commended,  in  fmall  dofes* 

5 


If  there  is  a  great  defedl  of  the  bile,  the  extrafil  fellis 
bovini  is  preferable  to  the  vegetable  bitters. 

And  if  there  is  a  naul'ea  and  averfion  to  food,  thefamfi 
remedies  in  general  fucceed  as  in  a  fimple  lofs  of  appetite, 
the  difference  of  the  cafes  confifting  only  in  the  degree. 
Floffman  particularly  commends  mint  and  its  prepara¬ 
tions.  Emetics  are  not  to  be  omitted.  See  Apepsia. 

ANOSIA,  from  a,  neg:  and  yuo-e^  a  difeafe.  The  ab- 
fence  of  a  difeafe: 

ANOSMIA.  A  diminution  or  lofs  of  fmelling,  which 
is  thus  accounted  for.  The  faline  fulphureous  effluvia 
dxhaling  from  bodies,  and  drawn  into  the  nollrils  by  the 
means  of  infpiration,  and  there  diffblved  by  the  humidity 
of  the  pituitary  membrane,  a£I  upon  the  dlftnftory  nerve; 
and  tlience  arifes  the  perception  of  odours,  which  may  be 
deftroyed  in  various  ways,  from  a  drynefs  of  the  pitui¬ 
tary  membrane ;  its  too  great  mucofity,  as  in  a  coryza  ; 
its  infarction,  as  in  ozsena ;  —  in  an  obftrufition  of  the 
noftrils  as  in  a  polypus,  and  other  circumftances.  Hence 
all  the  fpecies  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  though 
Sauvages  enumerates,  feven  :  ift.  when  it  arifes  front 
a  catarrh;  2d.  from  an  dzama ;  3d.  from  a  polypus  5 
4th.  from  venereal  affections ;  5th.  from  worms;  6th: 
from  drinefs;  and  7th.  from  paralyfis.  Dr.  Cullen  ar¬ 
ranges  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order 
dyfaefthefite.  And  mentions  two  fpecies,  viz.  I.  Anofmid 
organica,  when  there  is  fome  evident  fault  in  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  noftrils,  as  a  catarrh,  a  polypus,  a  venereal 
irifedtion,  &c.  i.  Anofmia  atonica,  when  the  membrane 
of  the  noftrils  is  paralytic:  In  thefe  different  inftances, 
an  attention  to  the  caufe  will  lead  to  the  means  for  relief: 

ANOTASIER.  Sal  ammoniacus. 

ANOTHEN.  The  fame  as  ano: 

ANPATER.  Sulphur. 

ANSAVA:  The  Dragon’s  blood  tree* 

ANSER.  The  Goose; 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  geefe  ;  but  the  anfer  dorrief- 
ticus;  or  tame  goefe^  arid  the  anfer'  ferus,  or  wild  goofe, 
are  the  chief  of  thofe  that  are  in  ufe  with  us.  Theii  flefli 
is  hard,  but  agreeable  food,  though  not  very  proper  for 
the  fedentary  :  the  tame  goofe  is  the  belt  for  food  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fat  of  geefe  is  penetrating  and  difeutient  beyond 
that  of  any  other  animal. 

ANSERINA,  i.  e.  Potentilla*  It  is  alfo  a  name 
of  the  argehtina  :  which  fee. 

ANSJELI,  fee  Angelina.  ZanonL  Acos^: 

ANSJUDEN.  See  Assa-foetida. 

ANT  ACID  A.  Ant-acids.  Such  remedies  as  refill 
or  deftroy  acids. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  fuppoled  that  moft  dif- 
eafes  depended  on  a  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  contained 
in  the  fluids.  It  is  true,  they  both  exift  in  the  blood, 
but  altered  by  chemical  combination ;  fo  that  it  is  very 
leldom,  if  ever,  that  we  find  any  mark  of  acidity  there  ; 
none  that  can  be  rendered  fenfible  to  any  chemical  ex¬ 
periment.  But  when  a  quantity  of  acid  is  thrown  in,  it 
pafleS  to  the  kidnies,  and  proving  diuretic  it  pafles  off' 
with  urine  :  indeed  it  cannot  exift  long  in  any  quantity  irf 
the  veffels  withbut  being  neutralized  by  decompounding 
the  ammoniacal  falts  of  the  blood,  and  uniting  with  the 
volatile  alkali  which  is  detached* 

We  have  no  occafiorito  employ  ariy  remedies  to  deftroy 
either  acidity  or  alkalefcency  in  the  veflels,  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  contained  in  them ;  though  acids  may  be  in 
the  firft  courfe  of  the  circulation,  being  lenfibly  perceived 
in  the  kidnies,  and  increafing  the  fecretion  of  the  glands: 
of  the  breaft.  And  if  vegetable  food  be  not  thoroughly 
digefted,  a  ficknefs,  vomiting,  heart-burn,  arid  in  infants; 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  to  a  fatal  degree,  rriay  be  produced, 
and  this  from  the  acid  produced  from  the  food  in  the 
ftomach  going  into  its  Own  acefcent  fermentation. 

Though  the  fundamental  cure  of  fuch  acidity  of  the 
ftomach  be  (Lengthening  it,  yet  if  the  quantity  of  acid 
in  the  primie  vise  be  very  eonfiderable,  it  is  better  to 
evacuate  it  by  an  emetic :  if  it  is  not  fo  very  eonfiderable 
in  its  quantity,  yet,  as  it  Will  ii£!  as  a  ferment,  it  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  again ;  wb  mull  therefore  employ  fome  fub- 
ftances  which  will  eoinbine  with  it,  fuch  as  alkali,  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  magnefia,  & c.  Mild  alkali  is  thought  tef 
hurt  if  given  freely,  but  this  is  imaginary;  it  is  preferable 
to  abforbent  earth.  The  magnefia  becomes  laxative  when- 
it  meets  with  an  acid,  the  calcareous  earths  are  rather' 

aftringent, 


> 
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aftringent,  fo  if  either  of  thefe  effefts  are  required,  they  the  fpigelia  Marilandica,  vel  fpigelia  caulc  tetragono,  foliis 
may  be  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  as  to  anfwer  the  defir-  omnibus  oppofitis.  Linn.  S.  N.  166.  vel  fpigelia  anthel- 
ed  end.  The  foffile  alkaline  fait  hath  its  advantages  in  mia.  Linn. 

fome  inftances.  The  mild  alkali  is  always  to  be  prefer-  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica, 
red,  for  they  do  not  diffolve  the  mucus  in  the  firft  paf-  and  other  of  the  windward  iflands.  It  rifes  from  a  fmall 
fages  fo  freely  as  the  volatile  does.  For  children  the  dofe  tapering  root,  well  charged  with  fibres  on  all  fides,  by 
of  fixed  alkali  may  be  from  gr.  iij*  to  v.  for  adults  from  gr.  ftraight,  fmooth,  roundifh,  and  hollow  ftalk,  which  feems 
x.  to  9  i.  if  the  foffile  alkali  in  cryftals  is  ufed,  allow  for  to  grow  thicker  as  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  five,  feven,  or 
its  water,  which  is  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  whole*  As  nine  inches ;  at  the  top  are  generally  four  leaves,  ob- 
diet,  fhell-fiflies  are  peculiarly  agreeable.  l°ng>  fharp-pointed,  and  almoft  equal,  with  veins,  which 

It  is  not  fulficient  that  we  deldroy  the  prefent  acidity  in  running  obliquely  towards  the  fides  or  edges  of  the  leaf, 
the  ftomach;  it  is  alfo  neceffiiry  that  the  flomach  fhould  turn  Off  and  terminate  towards  the  point;  out  of  the  cen- 
adt  powerfully  on  the  food,  to  prevent  future  difturbance  I  tre  of  the  crofs,  formed  by  thefe  four  leaves,  rife  one, 
from  this  caufe.  1  two,  or  more  fpikes,  bearing  flowers,  which  fpikes  are 

ANTAGONISTA,  from  avn,  againf,  and  uyovi^u,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  range 
to  f  rive.  One  adding  in  oppofition  to  another.  the  flowers  and  feeds  on  one  fide  of  them  pretty  thick  ; 

This  word  is  applied  to  mufcles  which  counteradd  each  the  mother-flalk  hath  generally  one,  two,  or  three  joints, 
other. 


out  of  which  fpring  twice  as  many  leaves  oppofite,  and 
like  thofe  at  the  top,  add  as  many  branches  in  an  alternate 
and  u\yos j  pain,  order,  which  terminates  like  the  mother-ftalk. 

The  ufual  method  of  adminiflering  this  medicine  is  as 
i  follows  : 

R  Herb,  anthelm.  f  fs.  coque  in  aq.  font,  f  xii.  ad 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  it  is  hollow,  and  |  J  viii.  colaturse  adde  facchar.  alb.  &  fuc.  limon.  q.  f.  ad 


ANT  ALE.  See  Antalium. 

ANTALGICUS,  from  avn,  againJI, 

Such  remedies  as  eafe  pain. 

ANTALIUM,  alfo  called  antale  and  tubulus  marinus. 
It  is  a  {hell  like  a  pipe,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  quill, 


hath  hollow  lines  running  from  one  end  to  the  other:  its  gratam  acid,  dulcedinemque,  detur  cochl.  ii.  magn.  h.  f.  & 
colour  is  white,  or  a  greenifh  white.  A  kind  of  worm  is  |  b  mane  proxim 


Half  a  dram  of  this  herb  may  be  infufed  five  or  fix 
hours  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  one  half 
of  the  (drained  liquor  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  other  half  the  next  morning:  if 


no 


the  natural  inhabitant  of  this  {hell,  and  its  medical  ufes 
are  the  fame  with  the  {hells  of  oyTters,  &c. 

ANTAPHRODISIACOS,  7  from  aru,  againJI,  and 
ANTAPHRODITICA.  j  Ap^opmu  Venus.  Anti- 
venereal,  or  fuch  medicines  as  extinguilh  amorous  de-  I  inconvenience  is  manifeft  from  this  dofe,  the  infufion  may 

be  made  Hill  fdronger. 

For  adults  who  are  not  remarkably  feeble,  J  iii.  of  this 
herb  may  be  boiled  down  to  Jb  i.  and  the  dofes  may  be 
from  two  to  fix  common  fpoonfuls,  according  to  its  effects 
on  the  patient. 

In  mold  perfons  it  procures  fleep ;  in  many,  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  full  dofe,  their  eyes  are  obferved  to  fparkle,  and  alfo 
to  be  diftended  after  the  fleep  is  over;  and  if  there  was 
a  fever  from  worms,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  regular,  and 
the  heat  moderate,  and  by  the  ufe  of  a  purge  or  two  af¬ 
terwards,  worms  are  difeharged ;  this  medicine  mufd  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  worms  are  obferved  to  pafs  away 
with  the  {bools.  If  its  eftedb  on  the  eyes  of  children  is 
fuch  as  to  produce  a  painful  diftention  in  them,  it  is  better 
omitted. 

AN  I IIELMINTICA,  from  avr i,  againJI,  and  a>.fj\vi, 
a  worm.  Remedies  againfb  worms :  antifcola  is  a  word 
of  the  fame  import. 

Many  are  the  diforders  faid  to  be  brought  on  the  nervous 
fyfbem  by  worms,  the  caufe  of  which,  according  to  fome, 
is  their  corrofion  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  inteftines  ; 
according  to  others,  it  is  the  acrid  exhalations  arifing 
from  the  bodies  and  excrements  of  the  worms.  As  to  the 
removal  of  them,  the  gums,  alia  foetida,  and  fagapenum 


fires. 

ANTAPODOSIES,  from  adJo.Troj'iPup.i,  to  reciprocate. 

Returns  of  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers. 

ANTARTHRITICUM.  Anti-arthritic.  From  avn , 
againJI,  and  agfyiiTig,  the  gout.  Medicines  againft  the 
gout. 

ANTASTAMATICA.  Anti-asthmatic.  From 
avn,  againf ,  and  aaQ/ja,  an  afhma.  Remedies  againfb 
an  afthma. 

ANTATROPHON,  from  avri,  againf,  and  arpoyta, 
a  confumption.  Medicines  againld  confumptions. 

ANTECEDENS  CAUSA.  See  Proegumene. 

ANTECEDENTIA  SIGNA.  Antecedent  signs, 
fuch  figns  as  precede  the  difeafe. 

ANTELABIA,  ncpo^uXa,  from  orpo  and  yyiKOi,  a  Up. 

The  extremities  of  the  lips. 

ANTELIX,  or  Antihelix.  It  is  that  part  of  the  ear 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  helix. 

ANTEMBALLOMENOS,  from  avh,  infead  of,  and 
tfj.6a.XKu,  to  contribute.  Subftituted.  Called  alfo  fucce- 
danea,  fuccedaifwms.  Antiballomena. 

ANTEMBASlS,  from  avh,  mutually,  and  afj.6a.ivo,  to 
enter.  A  mutual  infertion  or  ingrefs,  applied  by  Galen 
to  the  bones. 

ANTEMETICA,  from  avh,  againf,  and  it fJth>io{,  vo-  I  are  preferred,  for  they  drive  away  the  worms  by  their  of- 
mitous.  Remedies  againft  vomiting.  fenfive  vapour ;  tanfey,  garlic,  and  camphor,  have  a  fimi- 

ANTENDEIXIS,  from  avh,  againf,  and  tvS'etKvvfji,  lar  efbedb  :  tanfey  and  worm-feed  are  ufeful  by  ftrengthen- 
to  indicate.  Contra-indicatio.  A  contra-indication.  As  ing  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  and  by  refilling  the  putrid 
when  one  fymptom  requires  a  remedy  which  another  colluvies ;  but  purgatives,  by  difcharging  the  redundant 
fymptom  forbids  the  ufe  of.  Prohibe'ns  is  ufed  in  the  mucus  lodged  in  the  bowels,  feem  to  be  the  only  proper 
fame  fenfe.  |  worm-deftroyers.  See  Vermes. 

ANTHEMIS.  Wild  Chamjemile.  See  Chamje- 

MELUM  VULGARE.  - - -  NOBILIS.  See  ChAM^MELUM 

FLORE  PLENO.  - - •  CoTULA,  See  CoTULA  FOETIDA. 

—  Pyrethrum.  See  Cham^melum  pyrethrum. 
Galen  fays  the  Anthemis  is  the  fame  as  Euanthemon. 
ANPIIERA,  from  av&&>,  a  fower.  Alfo  Antera.  A 


ANTENEASMUS,  or  Anteneasinum.  A  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  madnefs ;  in  it  the  patient  is  furioufly  irritat¬ 
ed,  and  endeavours  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf. 

ANTE1?HIALTICUS,  from  avh,  and  itfua'dlns,  the  \ 
night-mare.  A  name  for  the  remedies  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  the  faid  diforder. 


ANTIEPILEPTICA,  from  avh,  againf,  and  eoriKu^io,  compound  medicine  ufed  by  the  ancients,  fo  called  from 

its  florid  red  colour.  There  are  various  compofitions 
which  had  this  name.  Anther  a,  indeed,  were  prepared 
for  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  pow¬ 
ders,  eledbaries,  &c.  and  were  ufed  as  collyriums,  den- 
trifices,  &c. 

Anther ce ,  in  botany,  are  the  little  heads  in  the  middle 
of  the  flowers,  fupported  by  the  ibaminse.  See  Apices. 
ANTHEREA.  See  Anthora. 

ANTHEREON.  Called  alfo  Geneion :  Hippocrates 
ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  the  chin,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  face  where  the  beard  grows. 

ANTHERICOS.  Diofcorides  fays  it  is  the  flower  of 
ANTHELMIA,  alfo  called  fpigelia,  caryophyllus  Indl-  the  afphodel ;  others  fay  it  is  the  ftalk  only. 
cus.  Indian  pink,  and  worm-grass  of  Jamaica.  It  is  |  ANTHERICUM.  See  Asphodelus  luteus. 

ANTHIA- 


the  epilepfy.  Remedies  againft  an  epileply  and  other  con- 
vulfive  diforders. 

ANTERA.-  See  Anthera. 

ANTERIOR  MALLEOLUS,  Muse.  See  Muse. 

EXTERN.  AURIS. 

ANTERIORES  NASI,  Muse.  See  Pyramidalis 

NASI. 

ANTERIT.  Mercury. 

ANTHEA,  in  the  plural  fignifies  Redness. 
ANTHEDON.  A  tree  which  Ray  takes  to  be  the 

mefpilus  aronia. 

Anthelix.  See  Antihelix. 
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ANTHIA.  The  name  of  a  fifh. 

ANTHINES,  from  avQo(,  a  flower  A  name  of  fome 
medicated  oils  and  wines. 

ANTHOPHYLLUS.  The  aromatic  clove,  when 
ripe,  is  thus  named.  See  Caryophilli  aromatici. 

ANTHORA,  called  alfo  antithora,  anthera,  antherea, 
aconitum  falutiferum ,  wholesome  helmet-flower, 

WHOLESOME  wolf’s  BANE,  COUNTERPOISON  MONKS- 

kooD,  and  yellow  helmet-flower  :  it  is  the  aco¬ 
nitum  anthora  of  Lin. 

This  plant  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  poifonous  aconites, 
by  the  leaves  not  being  glofiy,  by  their  being  cut  en¬ 
tirely  down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the  fegments  being 
very  narrow,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  width  from  end  to 
end.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrennes,  from 
whence  we  have  the  dried  roots,  which  are  of  an  irregular 
roundifh  fhape,  a  little  oblong,  brown  on  the  outfide, 
white  within,  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough  ;  to  the  tafte 
it  is  acrid  and  bitter,  to  the  fmell  it  is  faint  5  if  chewed  a 
little  conftringes  the  fauces,  and  a  naufeous  fweetnefs  is 
perceived.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifon¬ 
ous  aconites,  particularly  to  that  fpecies  called  thora, 
whence  its  name  antithora. 

ANTHOS,  a*?®',  a  flower.  Hippocrates  means  by 
this  word,  flowers  in  general ;  and  if  Galen  is  right  in 
his  comment,  Hippocrates  includes  the  feeds  with  the 
flowers.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  flos  ter  is.  And  when  ufed 
alone  fignifies  the  flowers  of  rofemary,  and  is  fometimes 
taken  for  the  plant,  but  improperly.  The  flowers  are 
formed  into  a  conferve.  See  Rorismarinus. 

ANTHOSMIAS,  from  av5c;,  a  flower ,  and  o<r/Ati,  fmell. 
A  name  applied  to  fweet-feented  wine. 

ANTHOUS.  Properly  rofemary,  but  transferred  to 
metals  ;  it  fignifies  the  fifth  eflence,  or  elixir  of  gold. 

ANTHRACIA,  anthracosia,  or  anthrax.  A 
burning  coal.  A  fore  kind  of  fwelling,  which  is  often 
a  fymptom  in  the  plagup,  fo  called  from  its  burning  na¬ 
ture.  See  Carbunculus. 

ANTHRACITES.  See  Schistus. 

ANTP1RACOSIS  OCULI.  A  fcaly  corrofive  ulcer 
of  the  eye,  attended  with  a  defluxion. 

ANTHRAX.  So  Vitruvius  calls  the  native  cinnabar. 
See  alfo  Carbunculus. 

ANTHRISCUS.  See  Scandix  &  Caucalis. 

ANTHROPE,  from  a  man.  ThusHerodo- 

dotus  calls  the  human  ficin. 

ANTHROPOLOGIA,  from  avQpuTroc,  a  man,  and 
Koy&,  a  difeourfe.  A  defeription  of  man. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOS,  from  avOpoiTo;,  a  man,  and 
floape.  A  name  for  the  mandrakes. 

ANTHROPOSOPHIA,  from  avSpaxiS^,  a  man ,  and 
ropia,  wifdom  or  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man. 

ANTHYLLIS,  called  alfo  auricula  mur'is,  trifslium 
f ale  at  urn,  medicago  Cretica,  sea  kidney-vetch.  It 
grows  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Candy  and  Sicily,  but  is  not 
noted  as  a  medicine. 

Anthyllis  leguminosa,  called  alfo  vulneraria  rufli- 
ca,  kidney-vetch,  and  lady’s  finger. 

It  grows  in  paftures,  flowers  in  June,  but  is  not  re¬ 
markable  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  That  called, — Legu¬ 
minosa  hirsuta,  & c.  is  a  fpecies  of  the  above, — and 

for - Maritima  alsines-  folio.  Sea  chickweed. 

See  Herniaria,  alsines  folio.  f 

AN  THYPNOTICA,  from  ay'll,  againfl,  and  vorvOf, 
fleep.  Medicines  againft  fleepinefs. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA,  from  ash,  againfl,  and 
tcTcxov/pr-,  the  hypochondria.  Medicines  againft  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  hypochondria. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACUM,  Sal.  Called  alfo 
cnthyflcricnm  fal.  It  is  the  refiduum  remaining  after  the 
diftiilation  of  the  water,  and  fublimation  of  the  fal  am- 
mcn.  which  confifts  of  the  marine  acid  and  the  fixt  alca- 
Iine  fait,  or  the  alcaline  earth,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  was  ufed  in  the  procefs ;  or  rather,  the  fait  obtain¬ 
ed  bv  folution  and  crystallization  from  this  refiduum. 

ANTHYSTERICA,  from  «v']/,  againfl,  and  hnpa,  the 
uterus.  Medicines  againft  the  hyfteric  paffion.  Thefe 
medicines  might  as  well  be  called  uterines,  for  many  of 
them  remove  the  diforders  of  the  uterus,  that  produce  hyf¬ 
teric  fits. 

ANTHYSTERICUM  Sal.  See  Anthypochon- 
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ANTIADES.  The  tonsils.  It  fometimes  fignifies 
the  tonflls  when  inflamed.  From  ai7*«w,  to  occur,  becaufe 
they  anfwer  one  another. 

AN  TIAGRI,  from  ayhaPip,  the  tonflls,  and  aypa,  a 
prey.  Tumors  of  the  tonflls. 

ANTIARTHRITICA.  Medicines  againft  the  gout. 

ANTIASi  The  tonsils. 

ANTIBALLOMENA.  See  Antemballomenos. 

ANTICACHECTICA,  from«y7<,  againfl,  and  ua^^ia, 
a  cachexy.  Medicines  againft  a  cachexy. 

ANTICADMIA.  A  fpecies  of  cadmia,  alfo  called 
pfeudocadmia.  Anti  is  here  joined  to  exprefs  its  being 
fubftituted  for  the  true  cadmia. 

ANTICAR.  Borax. 

ANTIC  ARDIUM.  The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breaft,  ufually  called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  See  Scro-* 
biculus  Cordis.  From  ay'll,  againfl,  and  xapPi a,  the 
heart. 

ANTICATARRH  ALIS.  A  remedy  againft  a  catarrh. 

ANTICAUSOTICUS,  from  a/]t,  againfl,  and  nauaoi, 
a  burning  fever.  Remedies  againft  burning  fevers. 

ANTICHEIR,  from  ayh-,  againfl,  and  %«tp,  the  hand. 
The  thumb  of  a  perfon’s  hand. 

ANTICIPANS.  The  Greeks  exprefs  this  by  tuoMnfUxop ; 
it  is  applied  to  difeafes  Whole  fucceeding  paroxyfms  anti¬ 
cipate  the  time  of  the  preceding  fit,  that  is,  each  of 
whofe  fits  begin  fomewhat  fooner  than  the  preceding. 
If  the  catamenia  arrive  before  their  ordinary  period,  they 
are  faid  to  anticipate. 

ANTICNEMION,  from  avii,  overagainfl,  and  kw/av, 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  wmrd  to  exprefs 
that  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare  of  fleftn 

ANTICOLICA.  Remedies  againft  the  colic. 

ANTICQNTOSIS,  from  ayh,  againfl ,  and  xav7a;,  a 
faff  or  pole.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  the  fupporting  a 
perfon  with  a  ftaff  or  crutch. 

ANTIDINICA,  from  ayh,  againfl,  and  J'iVqp,  circum¬ 
gyration.  Medicines  againft  a  vertigo-. 

ANTIDOTARIUM*  A  book  in  which  antidotes  are 
preferibed,  or  a  place  where  they  are  prepared,  fee  Dis- 

PENS  ATORIUM. 

ANTIDOTOS  EX  DUOBUS  CENTAURS  GE- 
NERIBUS.  So  Aetius  calls  a  powder  that  is  fimilar  to 
the  duke  of  Portland’s  powder.  See  Cham^drys. 

ANTIDOTUS,  or  Antidotum.  An  antidote  from 
dv7i,  againfl,  and  PiPa/At,  to  give.  This  is  explained  un¬ 
der  the  words  andromachi  theriaca.  The  philofo- 
pher’s  ftone  is  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence. 

ANTIDYSENTERICA.  Medicines  againft  a  dyfen- 
tery. 

ANTIFEBRILE.  Remedies  againft  a  fever. 

ANTIFIDES.  The  calx  of  metals. 

ANTIGONI  COLLYRIUM  NIGRUM.  The  black 
collyrium  of  Antigonus.  It  is  made  of  cadmia,  antimony, 
pepper,  verdigrife,  gum  arabic,  and  rain-water. 

ANTIHECTICA.  Remedies  againft  a  hedfic  fever. 

ANT1HECTICUM  POTERII.  A  medicine  invented 
by  Potesius,  alfo  named  antimonium  diaphoreticum  joviale : 
it  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  the  martial  regulus  of  antimony  fix  ounces,  and 
of  pure  tin  three  ounces  ;  melt  the  regulus  firft  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  or  the  tin  will  partly  evaporate,  then  throw  into  it 
the  tin ;  when  the  whole  is  melted,  pour  it  out  into  a 
warm  greafed  mortar,  and  when  the  mafs  is  cold,  powder 
it,  then  add  to  it  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  deflagrate 
the  mixture  in  a  c  ucible,  throwing  in  only  a  fpoonful  at 
a  time;  after  which  calcine  it,  that  is,  keep  it  in  fufion 
for  an  hour,  then  grind  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  pour 
thereon  a  fufficient  quantity  of  warm  water,  ftir  them 
well  until  the  water  becomes  milky,  which  thus  loaded 
with  the  finer  parts  of  the  powder,  it  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  frefh  water  added  to  the  remainder ;  repeat  this  until 
nothing  but  indifloluble  faeces  remain,  fuffer  all  the  milky 
liquors  to  reft  after  mixing  them  together,  and  a  powder 
will  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  muft  be  well  wafhed  with 
warm  water  and  dried  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  hath  been  extolled  in  the  difpenfatories, 
as  effedtual  againft  hedtic  fevers,  but  it  is  now  difregarded. 

ANTIHELIX.  See  Anthelix  and  Auricula. 

ANTILEPSIS,  from  aiJiAa/xfavey,  to  lay  hold  of.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fpeaking  of  fecuring  bandages  from  flipping,  ules 
this  word :  alfo  apprehenfls  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  and  ap- 
prehenforium. 
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ANTILOBIUM.  That  part  of  the  ear  which  is  op- 
pofite  the  lobe,  i.  e.  the  tragus,  from  av'Ji,  againji,  and 
iioCof,  the  bottom  of  the  ear. 

ANTILOMICA,  from  a d\i,  againji,  and  the 

plague.  Remedies  againfl  the  plague. 

ANTILOPUS,  called  alfo  gazella  Africana,  capra- 
flrepjiceros ,  JirepJiciccros,  the  antelope. 

It  is  an  African  beaft  which  refembles  a  deer.  The 
hoofs  and  horns  have  been  ufed  in  medicine  againft  hyf- 
terics  and  epilepfy. 

ANTILYSSUS,  from  av]i,  againji,  and  7\ua<r&,  the 
madnefs  caufed  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dag. 

It  is  the  name  of  any  medicine  for  the  cure  of  this  fort 
of  madnefs. 

ANTIMONIAL.  PILUL.  Ds.  WARD.  Dr.  Ward’s 
Antimonial  pill. 

T ake  well  levigated  glafs  of  antimony  four  ounces,  mix 
it  well  with  one  ounce  of  dragon’s  blood,  then  beat  them 
into  a  mafs  with  a  little  mountain  wine,  after  which  divide 
it  into  pills  of  about  one  grain  and  half  each. 

Mr.  Clutton,  the  chemiif,  fays  that  they  contain  a  por¬ 
tion  of  arfenic. 

One  of  thefe  pills  is  a  full  dofe  for  a  full  grown  perfon. 
— — Pulvis.  The  Antimonial  powder. 

Take  of  antimony  coarfely  powder,  hartfhorn  lhavings, 
of  each  two  pounds  ;  mix  and  put  them  into  a  broad  red 
iron  pot,  ftirring  couftantly  till  the  mafs  acquires  a  grey 
colour.  Powder  the  matter  when  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
coated  crucible  ;  lute  it  to  another  crucible  inverted, 
which  has  a  fmall  hole  in  the  bottom,  augment  the  fire  by 
degrees  to  rednefs,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours ;  laftly, 
reduce  the  matter  when  cold  to  a  very  fine  powder,  this 
is  faid  to  be  a  preparation  equally  efficacious  as  that  of 
Dr.  James’s,  and  produces  fimrlar  effects.  It  is  adopted 
by  the  London  College,  and  inferred  in  the  New  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  tartarifed  anti¬ 
mony  joined  with  the  teflaceous  powder  which  ufed  to  be 
fubftituted  for  that  of  James’s. 

ANTIMONIUM,  called  alfo  Jiibium,  aicimad,  alcotol, 
Jiimmi,  p la ty ophtha Imon,  larbafon ,  fatanus  devorans ,  lupus 
philofophorum ,  aurum  leporofum ,  ens  primum  folarc,  alamad, 
ailmad,  the  red  lion,  and  antimony. 

Antimony  is  fometimes  found  in  a  particular  ore,  but 
molt  frequently  mixed  with  other  metals  ;  and  hence  its 
name  may  have  been  derived,  antimony  being  the  fame 
with  aph^ovov,  an  enemy  to  folitude.  It  is  called  fatanus 
devorans,  and  lupus  philofophorum,  from  its  power  of 
devouring  or  deftroying  as  it  were  all  metals  when  in  fu- 
fion  with  it.  It  is  a  femi-metal,  of  a  whitifh  or  a  filver 
colour. 

Its  chemical  character  is  a  circle,  denoting  the  body  of 
gold,  and  a  crofs  to  {hew  it  is  corrofive,  which  as  it  pre¬ 
vails  it  is  placed  at  the  top  thus  J  . 

There  are  mines  of  antimony  in.  Plungary,  Tranfylva- 
nia,  Germany,  France,  and  in  England  fome  are  met 
with.  The  French  antimony  is  about  equal  parts  regulus 
andfulphur;  but  the  beft  is  fromHungary.  TheEnglifh 
is,  of  all  the  forts,  the  leaft  fit  for  medical  ufe,  for  it  is 
often  mixed  with  lead  or  tin,  from  which,  however,  if 
feparated,  it  is  as  good  as  any  other  :  that  which  is  fpot- 
ted  with  red,  Dr.  Allbon,  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  it  pof- 
feffed  of  fome  arfenic,  fo  fhould  be  rejedted. 

The  antimony  is  generally  found  mixed  with  hard  ftones 
or  fpar,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  eliquation ;  fome 
ores  are  mixed  with  arfenic  or  with  cobalt ;  fome  are  dug 
up  which  are  compofed  of  fine  fhining  lines  like  needles, 
fometimes  difpol'ed  in  regular  ranks,  at  others  without 
any  obfervable  order,  this  is  termed  male  antimony ;  fome 
are  difpofed  in  thin  broad  plates  or  laminae,  and  called 
femzlt  antimony  by  Pliny  ;  and  from  their  different  mixtures 
and  appearances  other  names  are  given  to  them. 

The  mineral  being  broken  into  pieces,  it  is  put  into 
earthen  pots  whofe  bottoms  are  perforated  with  fmall 
holes,  and  a  moderate  fire  is  applied  round  them;  as  the 
antimony  melts,  it  runs  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  received  into  conical  moulds  that  are 
placed  underneath  ;  in  thefe  moulds  the  lighter  and  more 
droffy  part  rifes  to  the  furface,  while  the  purer  and  more 
ponderous  falls  to  the  bottom;  whence  it  is  that  the  broad 
part  of  the  loaves  are  lei's  pure  than  the  apex  or  fmaller 
end.  The  antimony  thus  feparated  from  its  ore,  is  called 
crude,  which  yet  is  but  an  ore,  or  a  combination  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  metal  with  common  fulphur. 
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The  goodnefs  of  crude  antimony  is  difeovered  by  its 
weight,  from  the  loaves  not  being  fpongy,  from  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  ftrise,  and  from  its  totally  evaporating  on  a 
Itrong  fire. 

Its  general  appearance  is  a  ponderous  brittle  mineral, 
or  femi-metal,  compofed  of  long  fhining  {freaks  like 
needles,  mixed  with  a  dark  leaden-coloured  iubftance,  and 
hath  no  particular  tafle  or  fmell,  and  is  brought  to  the 
{hops  in  the  form  of  conical  loaves. 

Antimony,  like  moil  of  the  beft  medicines,  found  its 
way  as  an  internal  one  in  the  medical  pradfice  with  great 
difficulty  ;  the  ancients  confidered  itasapoifon,  and  only 
fit  for  external  ufes.  Bafil  Valentine,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  firft  brought  it  into  vogue  as  an  internal  medi¬ 
cine,  publifhing  a  work  called  Currus  triumphalis  Anti- 
monii ;  but  it  foon  loft  its  repute,  until  Paracelfus  raifed 
its  credit  again,  after  which  it  was  received  andrejedfed 
feveral  times,  until,  by  the  fuccefs  of  empyrics,  it  acquir¬ 
ed  an  eftablifhed  place  in  regular  pradlice ;  and  is  now 
juftly  ranked  with  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  materia 
medica. 

The  crude  antimony,  if  made  into  an  exquifitely  fine 
powder,  is,  in  many  diforders,  as  efficacious  as  any  of 
its  preparations ;  in  numbnefs  and  pains  of  the  limbs, 
which  follow  a  falivation  and  other  caufes,  three  grains 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increafmg  the 
dofe  by  one  grain  at  a  time,  until  it  amounts  to  half  a 
dram,  then  it  fhould  be  gradually  leffened  by  the  fame 
proportion  as  it  was  increafed  :  in  the  parefis  and  palfy 
the  fame  method  is  alfo  effedfual. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  are,  in  general,  ufed  both 
as  alteratives  and  evacuants,  and  hardly  any  article  in  the 
materia  medica  will  admit  of  fo  extenfive  a  ufe  as  this : 
in  acute  difeafes,  as  well  as  chronical,  it  is  equally  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  cure,  the  varieties  of  thefe  complaints  only  re¬ 
quiring  fome  difference  in  its  adjuncts.  In  fevers  of  the 
inflammatory  and  putrid  kinds,  it  is  alike  the  proper  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  in  chronical  difeafes,  whether  from  the  rigid 
or  lax  habit,  it  is  alfo  to  be  depended  on. 

It  promotes  all  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  fkin,  inteftines,  urinary  paflages,  and 
falival  dudls,  by  gently  irritating  the  whole  nervous  and 
vafcular  compages.  If  given  in  fmall  dofes,  gradually  in- 
creafing  them,  yet  keeping  to  that  proportion  which  ex¬ 
cites  no  fenfible  difeharge,  it  is  a  moft  effectual  remedy 
for  regenerating  a  healthy  ftate  of  the  blood,  fuch  a  one 
as  will  maintain  the  vital  heat  in  a  natural  way ;  for  this 
purpofe  its  effedbs  are  not  fo  fpeedy  as  thofe  of  iron,  but 
they  are  more  lafting. 

Thus  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  juftly  it  is  aflerted  to 
be  curative  in  fo  many  diforders,  and  thofe  too  of  oppo- 
fite  natures.  As  an  auxiliary  to  other  medicines,  on 
which  the  cure  more  direbHy  depends,  its  efficacy  is  no 
lefs  to  be  admired  ;  it  quickens  their  action  and  increafes 
their  powers,  particularly  thofe  by  which  any  evacuation 
is  to  be  promoted,  mixed  in  under-dofes  which  fuch  medi¬ 
cines,  their  operation  is  generally  more  eafy  too ;  of  itfelf 
it  excels  as  an  expedforant,  and  fome  of  its  preparations 
provoke  the  falivary  difeharge  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
mercury  hath  been  freely  taken;  but  that  made  by  an¬ 
timony  is  ropy,  whereas  that  with  mercury  is  very 
thin. 

If  any  preparation  of  antimony  is  too  Lee  in  its  operation 
upwards,  it  may  be  carried  through  the  inteftines  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  common  fait  in  any  fmall  drink  made  warm, 
or  it  is  reftrained  by  a  draught  of  water  acidulated  with 
the  acidunr  vitrioli  dilutum. 

The  preparations  of  this  drug  are  numerous,  but  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  called  the  muriated  antimony,  they 
only  differ  from  each  other  in  their  degrees  of  activity  : 
the  juft  named  preparation,  the  antimonial  wine,  emetic 
tartar,  and  pulvis  antimonialis,  are  the  only  ones  which 
derferve  our  notice,  out  of  the  great  variety  which  fwell 
the  difpenfatories.  Befides  thefe  we  may,  indeed  add 
two  private  preferiptions,  which  are  defervedly  celebrated, 
viz.  the  febrifuge  powder  of  Dr.  James,  and  that  of 
Edinburgh,  the  latter  of  which  is  recommended  to  us  on 
the  beft  authority,  as  pofl'effed  of  thofe  very  defiderata, 
the  want  of  which  was  the  caufe  of  other  preparations 
being  complained  of.  See  Edinburghensis  Pulvis. 

After  naming  fome  of  the  pharmaceutic  properties  of 
crude  antimony,  the  chief  of  its  preparations  follow. 

It  confifts  of  a  metallic  part,  called  its  regulus,  and  of 
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common  fulphur.  Newmann,  and  fome  others,  affert 
that  its  emetic  and  cathartic  qualities  are  owing  to  a  fmall 
portion  of  arfenic  contained  in  it ;  but  this  is  obje&ed  to, 
from  obferving  that  the  ill  effects  of  arfenic  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  antimony ;  and  again,  that  the  activity 
of  antimony  is  deftroyed  by  means  that  have  no  fuch  effe<ft 
on  arfenic. 

It  is  eafier  of  fufion  than  its  pure  metal. 

It  melts  before  it  is  red  hot,  but  not  before  its  contain¬ 
ing  vefl'el  is  fo. 

All  its  medicinal  virtue  is  in  its  metallic  part. 

Water  neither  diffolves  the  fulphur  nor  the  metal. 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  affe&s  not  the  metal,  but  takes 
up  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fulphur. 

Wine,  or  any  vegetable  faponaceous  acid,  a£ls  on  both 
the  fulphur  and  the  metal. 

Vitriolic  acid  takes  up  the  inflammable  part  of  this  fe- 
mimetal  and  unites  with  it  into  an  actual  mineral  ful¬ 
phur. 

The  muriatic  acid,  and  the  aqua  regia,  are  its  proper 
folvents  ;  the  other  diffolvers  of  metals  convert  it  into  a 
calx. 

Crude  antimony  is  volatile  in  the  fire,  and  volatilizes 
all  metals  except  gold,  fo  as  to  make  them  fly  away  with 
it  in  the  form  of  a  vapour;  hence  its  ufe  in  refining  gold. 

The  folution  of  it  in  aq.  regia,  or  in  the  muriatic  acid, 
is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water. 

United  with  fulphur,  or  partly  calcined  with  nitre,  its 
virulent  aftivity  in  the  prirme  vise  is  much  abated. 

When  entirely  deprived  of  its  phlogillonby  calcination, 
it  becomes  quite  inert,  acquiring  additional  weight. 

It  is  foluble  in  hepar  fulphuris. 

Antimonium  Calcinatum— olim  calx  Antimonii. 

The  London  College  diretfts  to  take  of  powdered  anti¬ 
mony,  and  mix  it  well  with  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre,  then 
to  throw  it  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  calcine 
the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour,  and  when  cold  let 
it  be  powdered ;  afterwards  walh  it  with  diftilled  water 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

This  was  formerly  called  antlm.  diaphoreticum ;  it  is 
a  perfect  inert  metallic  earth,  and  hath  been  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  without  producing  any  fenfible 
effe£t ;  but  if  the  nitre  is  not  perfeftly  free  from  fea-falt, 
this  calx  will  be  emetic,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  not 
the  due  quantity  of  nitre  for  the  proportion  of  the  fea-falt. 
Huxham  fays,  that  one  eighth  of  nitre  makes  as  inert  a 
calx  as  any  larger  quantity  doth. 

Crude  antimony  deflagrated  with  different  proportions 
of  nitre,  is  more  or  lefs  aftive,  and  is  the  different  prepa¬ 
rations  called  crocus  and  hepar. 

The  unwafhed  calx  is  called  antlm.  diaph.  nitratum. 
when  waflied  it  is  called  calx  antlm.  lota,  vel  dulcis. 

Cheap  as  this  calx  is,  it  is  fometimes  adulterated  with 
whiting. 

Antimonium  Catharticum,  Dl.  ffilfon.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  purging  Antimony. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  gradually  pour  thereon  twelve  ounces  of  the  vitriolic 
acid ;  digeft  rhem  forty-eight  hours,  then  diftil  them 
in  a  fand-heat ;  when  the  whole  is  cold,  wafh  the  powder 
which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  until  all  its 
acrimony  is  loft  ;  then  dry  and  grind  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  natron  vitriolatum,  and  a  double  quantity  of 
the  vitriolated  tartar ;  keep  this  mixture  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  gentle  fufion,  in  a  crucible  placed  in  a  wind-fur¬ 
nace,  then  taking  it  away  from  the  fire,  when  it  is  cold, 
powder  it,  afterwards  walh  and  dry  it  again  for  ufe. 

Its  inventor  fays  that  it  is  the  moft  certain  antlmonlal 
purge ;  that  it  operates  without  naufeating  the  ftomach ; 
and  that  it  may  be  given  from  three  grains  to  ten  for  a 
dofe. 

Cerussa  Antimonii.  The  Ceruss  of  Antimony. 

This  preparation  differs  not  from  the  antlm.  calcinatum 
above,  though  the  regulus  of  antimony  is  ordered  in  it, 
inftead  of  the  crude  mineral,  as  in  making  the  calx. 

Crocus  Antimonii.  Crocus  of  Antimony. 

The  London  College  nowdireftsto  take  of  pure  crude 
antimony  and  nitre,  of  each  equal  parts,  to  powder  them 


feparately,  muriatic  fait  one  ounce,  then  mix,  and  gra¬ 
dually  to  throw  it  into  a  hot  crucible,  and  melted  by  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  after  which,  the  matter  being  poured 
out,  it  is  to  be  feparated  from  its  fcorise  when  cold. 

It  is  alfo  called  crocus  metallorum,  and  hepar  antimonii , 
but  improperly. 

The  crucible  Ihould  be  heated  to  a  white  heat,  or  the 
mixture  will  not  be  duly  melted;  and  the  longer  it  is 
kept  in  fufion,  the  deeper  its  colour  will  be.  But  as  com¬ 
monly  made  there  is  lefs  nitre  ufed,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  common  fait  thrown  into  it,  to  promote  the  fluxion. 

This  preparation  is  violently  emetic,  much  of  the  ful¬ 
phur  of  antimony  is  confumed;  but  the  variety  found  in 
the  ftrength  of  different  parcels,  and  the  rugged  effe&s 
of  it  in  general,  renders  it  almoft  unfit  for  any  ufe,  except 
amongft  horfes. 

Crocus  Antimonii  Medicinalis.  Medicinal 
Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  antimony  and  one  ounce  of  nitre; 
powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate  them,  then  the  matter  being 
immediately  taken  from  the  fire  and  cooled,  powder  it 
for  ufe. 

This  is  fomewhat  more  aftive  than  the  crude  antimony : 
from  gr.  eight  to  twenty  operates  gently,  both  upward  and 
downward. 

Crocus  Antimonii  Mitior.  The  milder  Crocus 
of  Antimony. 


Take  of  crude  antimony  two  pounds,  and  of  nitre  one 
pound,  powder  and  deflagrate  them. 

Be  careful  to  remove  thefe  two  laft  from  the  fire  as 
foon  as  the  deflagration  ceafes,  and  before  the  metal  melts. 

In  all  thefe  procefl'es  only  a  little  of  thecompofition  mult 
be  thrown  in  at  a  time,  and  no  more  muft  be  added  until 
the  deflagration  ceafes,  left  the  violence  of  the  deflagra¬ 
tion  would  throw  out  much  of  the  matter  into  the  fire. 

This  laft  preparation  is  called  mitior,  with  refpe£I  to 
the  crocus  antimonii,  commonly  called  crocus  metallorum; 
but  it  is  ftronger  than  the  crocus  antimonii  medicinalis. 

Antimonium  Muriatum — Muriated  Antimony. 
Vice  Caustici  Antimonialis.  Antimonial  Caustic. 

According  to  the  London  College  it  is  thus  made:  — 
take  the  crocus  of  antimony-in  powder,  and  vitriolic  acid, 
of  each  one  pound ;  muriatic,  or  fea-falt  dried,  two 
pounds  ;  pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  gra¬ 
dually  the  muriatic  fait  and  crocus  firft  mixed  together, 
then  let  them  be  diftilled  by  a  fand-heat.  Let  the  matter 
procured  by  diftillation  be  expofed  feveral  days  to  the  air, 
and  afterwards  the  liquid  part  poured  off  from  the  fseces. 

This  preparation  is  the  fpeedieft  efeharode  that  is  in 
ufe,  and  it  gives  lefs  pain  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
Inwardly  it  may  be  taken  from  one  to  two  drops,  in 
broth. 

Antimonii  Preparatio.  Preparation  of  Anti¬ 
mony.  Olim,  Antim.  Crud.  ppt.  Crude  Antimony 

prepared. 

As  fine  powder  difeovers  but  little  medical  effe&s, 
it  fhould  be  levigated  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtilty,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  powerful  alterative.  If  it  is  not  duly 
comminuted,  it  ftimulates  the  ftomach  and  bowels  to  an 
ejection  of  their  contents,  without  any  valuable  ends  being 
anfwered.  The  levigation  Ihould  be  continued  until  the 
whole  is  fine  enough  to  be  fufpended  in  water  for  fome 
time  ;  then  the. levigated  matter  muft  be  put  into  a  large 
qnantity  of  water  in  a  large  vefl'el,  which  muft  be  repeat¬ 
edly  fhaken,  that  the  finer  parts  of  the  powder  may  be  dif- 
fufed  through  the  water;  then  the  liquor  muft  be  poured 
off  and  fet  by  until  the  powder  fettles  ;  and  the  groffer 
part,  which  the  water  would  not  take  up,  is  to  be  farther 
levigated  andtreated  in  the  fame  manner. 

ANTIMONIALE  CAUSTICUM.  See  Antimonium 
Muriatum. 

ANTIMONII  CALX •  1  See  Antimonium 

- D.APHORETIOUM  Calc,natum. 

- Nitratum.  J 

- Diaphoreticum  Joviale.  SeeAN- 

tihecticum  poterii. - Essentia.  The  effence 

of  antimony.  See  Vinum  antimonii. - Flores* 

The  flowers  of  antimony. 

If  the  pure  regulus  of  antimony  is  continued  in  fufion 

in 
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iii  ail  open  veffel,  being  volatile,  it  gradually  exhales  in 
thick  white  fumes,  which  condenfe  on  the  adjacent  bo¬ 
dies  into  white  flowers,  which  are  violently  emetic. 

In  hypochondriac  complaints,  their  efficacy  is  faid  to  be 
as  great  as  that  of  the  bark  in  intermittents  ;  and  they  are 
laid  to  be  a  fpeciflc  in  manias,  if  a  fpecific  in  any  diieafe 

really  exifts. - Sulphur  auratum.  See  Sulph.  ant. 

precipitat. - Oleum.  See  Antimonium  muria- 

ticum. - Panacea.  The  Panacea  of  antimony. 

Take  of  crude  antimony  fix  ounces,  of  nitre  two  ounces, 
Common  fait  an  ounce  and  a  half,  charcoal  an  ounce. 
Mix,  powdar,  and  deflagrate  them  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 
and  after  the  inj'edlion  of  the  laft  portion,  continue  the 
fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  then,  removing  it  from 
the  fire,  let  the  matter  be  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  common  fait  is  unneceffary,  and 
the  charcoal  only  haftens  the  alkalization  of  the  nitre. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  the  regulus,  in  the 
middle  is  a  compaft  liver-coloured  fubftance,  and  at  the 
top  more  fpongy  rnafs ;  this  laft,  when  powdered  and 
edulcorated  by  various  wafhings  in  water,  is  called  the 
■panacea.  The  liver-coloured  part  is  a  churlifh  kind  of  croc. 
antimonii. 

This  panacea  is  no  other  than  a  fulph.  antintonii  precipi¬ 
tat.  it  is  faid  to  be  the  bafis  of  Lockyer’s  pills. - Pana¬ 

cea  Di.  Wilson,  i.  e.  Sulph.  antim.  precipitat. 
- Regulus.  The  regulus  of  antimony,  called 

luna  philofophorum. 

The  metallic  part  of  antimony  is  what  is  called  its  regu¬ 
lus.  It  is  a  metal  of  a  particular  fpecies,  of  a  bright  white 
colour,  a  leafy  texture,  very  brittle,  near  feven  times  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  water,  and  melts  in  a  low  white 
heat;  if  continued  in  fufion,  in  an  open  vefTel,  it  gradually 
exhales  in  thick  white  fumes  ;  melted  with  common  ful- 
phur  it  becomes  fimilar  in  appearances  and  qualities  to  the 
crude  antimony  ;  no  known  art  can  render  it  malleable  ; 
in  it  is  contained  all  the  medicinal  qualities  of  antimony ; 
it  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  into  a  white 
powder,  but  the  marine  acid  perfeftly  and  properly  dif- 
folves  it ;  it  will  not  difl'olve  in  acidum  nitrofum  dilutum, 
nor  is  it  fo  readily  foluble  as  the  glafs  of  antimony . 

The  largeft  quantity  of  regulus  hitherto  obtained  from 
antimony ,  is  by  calcining  it  without  addition,  as  in  making 
the  glafs  of  antimony ,  and  then  reviving  the  calx  by  fufion, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  black  flux.  As  foon  as  it  is 
fluid,  pour  it  into  a  cone,  and  the  pure  regulus  will  fall  to 
the  bottom. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  hath  been  caft  into  pills,  in 
which  form  it  hath  added  as  a  cathartic.  Thefe  pills  be¬ 
ing  feparated  from  the  ftools  after  their  difeharge,  they 
have  been  taken  again  and  again  with  the  fame  effect,  but 
without  any  fenfible  lofs  of  their  weight  or  quality.  Thefe 
pills  are  called  perpetual  pills.  A  cup  made  with  this 
regulus  was  called  the  antimonial  cup  ;  wine  poured  into 
it  prefently  became  emetic,  and  no  lofs  of  the  cup  was 
obferved  thereby. 

Antimonii,  Regulus  Martialis. 

Take  horfe-fhoe  nails,  for  they  are  the  fofteft  iron,  and 
fufe  molt  fpeedily,  one  part,  and  of  crude  antimony  in 
powder  two  parts.  Throw  the  nails  into  a  crucible,  and 
make  them  white  hot ;  then  throw  in  the  antimony ,  and 
increafe  the  heat  until  the  whole  is  in  perfedd  fufion.  As 
this  procefs  requires  great  heat,  the  fufion  may  be  accele¬ 
rated  by  adding  two  parts  of  nitre,  which  being  thus  al- 
calized,  forms  a  hepar  fulphuris,  which  difl'olves  a  part  of 
the  regulus,  and  renders  the  fcoria  more  fluid. 

Sulphur  hath  a  flronger  attraddion  to  iron  than  to  anti¬ 
mony  t  whence  the  ufe  of  nails  in  this  procefs ;  but  this 
regulus  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  preferibed 
above. 

If  this  regulus  difeovers  by  its  dull,  grey  colour,  fpon- 
ginefs,  hardnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fufion,  that  it  retains 
much  of  the  iron,  a  little  freffi  antimony  muff  be  added. 
When  the  regulus  is  feparated  from  the  lcoria,  it  may  be 
purified  farther,  by  fufing  with  one-fixth  or  one-eighth  of 
its  weight  of  nitre,  until  the  nitre  receives  from  it  no  more 
yellow  colour. 

When  a  ftarry  appearance  is  formed  on  the  top  of  this 
regulus,  it  is  called  regulus  antimonii  stellatus. 
This  appearance  chiefly  depends,  after  perfedd  fufion,  on 
its  cooling  flowly,  and  without  being  moved.  The  fim- 
ple  regulus  is  more  readily  made  to  exhibit  2,  ftarry  ap- 
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pearance  on  its  furface,  than  the  martial,  which  it  will 
by  a  fingle  fufion. 

The  fcoria  remaining  after  the  firft  fufion  for  making 
this  martial  regulus,  is  little  other  than  a  fulphurated  iron, 
fcarcely  retaining  any  of  the  metal  of  the  antimony ;  but, 
expofed  to  the  air  in  a  fhady  place,  it  falls  into  a  black 
powder,  whofe  finer  parts  wafhed  off  with  water  and  de¬ 
flagrated  with  thrice  their  weight  of  nitre,  are  the  croc, 
martis  aperitivus  Stahlii.  The  groffer  part  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  is  his  croc.  mart,  astringens. 

The  amber-coloured  fcoriae  arifing  in  the  purification 
with  nitre,  are  a  ftrorig  cauftic  alcali,  called  nitrumcau- 
sticum,  vel  scoria  reguli  antimonii  succin.  which 
is  powdered,  and  thrown  whilft  hot  into  rectified  fpiritof 
wine,  then  well  agitated  and  digefted,  you  have  the  tindd. 
antimonii  acris  ph.  brand,  which  is  of  a  paler,  or  deeper  red 

colour,  as  the  ipirit  is  lefs  or  more- oily. - Rubicunda 

Magnesia.  See  Magnesia  Opalina. - Regulus 

Medicinalis.  Take  of  crude  antimony  eight  parts,  of 
nitre  one  part ;  powder,  deflagrate,  and  fufe  the  whole 
together  ;  then  pouring  the  fluid  into  a  cone,  feparate  the 
regulus  from  the  fcoria  when  cold. 

It  is  milder  than  the  croc,  antimonii  mitior,  but  equally 
uncertain.  It  is,  when  powdered,  the  genuine  pulv.  fc- 

brifug.  Craenii. - Sal.  See  Edinburg.  Pulvis. - 

Scoria.  The  dross  of  antimony. 

The  whole  of  the  antimony  may  be  reduced  to  a  drefs 
by  fufion,  with  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and  alcaline  fait. 
This  fcoria  confifts  of  an  alcaline  fait,  a  liver  of  fulphur, 
a  part  of  the  regulus  diffolved  by  the  hepar  fulphuris,  and 

fome  vitriolated  tartar. - Spiritus.  See  Clyssus 

Antimonii. - Sulphur  PrjEcipitatum.  Preci¬ 

pitated  SULPHUR  of  ANTIMONY. 

The  London  College  of  Phyficians,  1788,  have  order¬ 
ed  two  pounds  of  antimony  to  be  mixed  with  four  pints  of 
the  water  of  pure  kali,  and  three  of  diftilled  water,  then 
boiled  with  a  flow  fire  for  three  hours,  conftantly  ftirrino- 
and  adding  diftilled  water  as  it  ffiall  be  wanted  ;  after¬ 
wards  the  hot  ley  to  be  ftrained  through  a  linen  cloth, 
and  into  the  liquor,  whilft  in  this  ftate  of  heat,  as  much 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  to  be  dropped  gradually  as  is  fufficient 
to  precipitate  the  fulphur,  and  the  vitriolated  kali  to  ba 
wafhed  off  with  warm  water ;  by  this  procefs  fcarce  two 
ounces  of  the  antimony  has  undergone  a  folution.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  mode  has  been  recommended  which  deferves  adop¬ 
tion.  Let  one  pound  of  pure  vegetable  alkali,  five  ounces 
of  antimony,  and  three  of  fulphur,  be  put  into  a  crucible, 
covered,  and  gently  melted  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then^  in 
an  iron  mortar,  let  the  mafs,  whilft  it  is  quite  hot,  be 
pulverized,  and  about  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  be 
poured  on  it.  Let  it  {land  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  be 
ftrained.  This  folution  Ihould  be  immediately  mixed 
with  four  gallons  of  waler,  acidulated  with  twelve  ounces 
of  vitriolic  acid,  and  thus  will  the  medicine  wanted  be 
acquired.  Obfervations  on  the  Pharmacop.  Lond.  1788. 

It  was  formerly  called  fulphur  auratum  antimonii,  the 
golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  becaufe  ifitwasrubbed  onfil- 
ver,  it  gave  it  the  colour  of  gold.  It  hath  been  called  en*> 
bryonatum ,  panacea,  kermes  mineral,  pulvis  Carthufianus, 
Ruffel’s  powder,  univerfaily  purging  Julphur,  leffer  cen¬ 
taury,  See. 

Lemery  firft  publifhed  an  account  of  it  — —  Sulphur 

reguli  succinea.  See  Antim.  reguli.  mart.  - - 

Tartarisatum.  See  Tartarum  emeticum. - - 

Tinctura.  Tincture  of  antimony. 

Take  of  the  fait  of  tartar  one  pound,  of  crude  antimony- 
half  a  pound,  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  two  pounds  t 
powder  the  antimony,  mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt  them 
together  with  a  ftrong  fire  for  an  hour  ;  then  pour  out  the 
matter,  pulverize  it,  and  add  the  fpirit,  and  digeft  them 
for  three  or  four  days. 

If  any  of  the  antimony  is  taken  up,  it  is  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity  to  deferve  notice.  This  preparation  is  alfo  called 
tinct.  salis  tartari,  which  appellation  feems  to  be  the 

moll  proper. - Tinct.  acris.  See  Antim.  reguu 

martialis. 

ANTIMONIALE  Vinum.  Antimonial  wine. 
Alfo  called  vinum  emeticum,  vinum  bencdidlum,  8c  effentia 

antimonii. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony  powdered,  one  ounce  and  an 
half,  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  and  an  half  of  Spaniffi  white 
wine.  Let  them  Hand  without  heat  during  twelve  days, 

now 
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'now  and  then  (hiking  up  the  powder;  then  filter  through 
paper  for  ufe.  Ph.  Lend.  1788. 

Haller  calls  this  effentia  ftibii,  and  adds  an  ohnce  of  the 
yellow  part  of  lemon-peel  to  the  above. 

Madeira  wine  is  the  lead  apt  to  become  four  in  hot 
weather,  and  is  by  many  preferred.  As  to  the  glafs  of 
antimony,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  calces,  or  even 
to  the  regulus  itfelf ;  becaufe  the  fird  containing  more 
or  lefs  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony,  the  wine  faturates 
itfelf  therewith,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  fame  proportion 
of  the  metallic  part ;  and  the  latter  does  not  yield  its  vir¬ 
tue  fo  readily  and  copioudy  to  this  folvent. 

The  pure  metallic  part  of  antimony  diffolved  in  mild 
vegetable  acids,  are  the  molt  fafe  and  certain  of  all  the  an- 
timonial  preparations,  and  capable  of  being  fo  managed 
as  to  anfwer  all  the  falutary  purpofes  that  can  be  rational¬ 
ly  expected  from  them. 

It  is  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  antimony  is  found  ufe- 
ful,  either  in  its  crude  date,  or  otherwife  managed. 

It  may  be  taken  in  tea,  or  other  fmall  liquors,  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  drops  for  a  dofe  ;  in  doles  of  two  or  three 
drams,  it  generally  proves  emetic.' 

Dr.  Huxham  judly  afferts  this  to  be  the  bed  of  all  the 
'antimonial  preparations.  He  oblerves,  that  it  quickly 
adfs  on  the  human  conditution,  and  as  quickly  paffes 
though  the  body ;  that  it  is  an  admirable  attenuant  and 
deobftruent,  without  heating  one-tenth  part  fo  much  as 
the  volatile  alcaline  faits  ;  and  that  in  mod  cafes  it  is  more 
fafe  and  efficacious,  particularly  in  the  peripneumonia 
notha. 

The  drength  of  this  wine  depends  on  the  acidity  of  that 
with  which  it  is  made  ;  the  more  acid  it  is,  the  more 
drongly  it  will  be  impregnated,  and  vice  verfa  :  and  as 
the  weaker  the  impregnation  is,  the  fafer  it  will  be  as  a 
medicine,  fo  the  foft  fweet  wines  are  preferred  to  the 
fourer. 

This  wine  admirably  affids  other  medicines,  where  it 
alone  could  not  be  depended  on :  thus,  in  the  gout,  it 
may  be  ufed  as  ah  alterative,  if  joined  with  perfpiratives  ; 
in  nervous  difeafes,  with  nervines  ;  in  leprous  cafes  with 
nitre  and  the  woods ;  as  a  diuretic,  mixed  with  opiates 
and  terebinthinates ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  with  camphor  ;  as 
an  expeftorant,  with  camphor,  or  with  the  fetid  gums, 
particularly  the  gum  ammoniacum;  asnn  alterant  and  de- 
obdruent,  with  the  extract  of  hellebore,  with  the  bark, 
with  myrrh,  &c. 

When  mixed  with  camphor,  larger  dofes  may  be  taken 
without  offending  the  domach  ;  and  when  perfpiration  is 
to  be  promoted,  or  putrefcence  to  be  refided,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
per  addition. 

Huxham  afferts  it  to  be  as  fafe  an  emetic  as  any,  in  dofes 
of  an  ounce  or  more. 

As  a  purging  medicine,  to  be  taken  into  the  domach, 
from  one  to  two  drams  generally  fudices  ;  but  clyderwile 
an  ounce  and  half,  or  two  ounces  are  required. 

One  dram  or  lefs  is  a  proper  dofe  for  a  perfpirative,  or 
diuretic,  according  as  the  patient  is  managed  for  thofe 
.ends;  or  this  dofe  may  be  adminidered  as  an  alterative  or 
deobdruent. 

It  afts  mofe  powerfully  than  the  quantity  of  metal  con¬ 
tained  in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though  it  does  not  fo  much 
elidurb  the  conditution  ;  nor  is  acefcent,  nor  even  acid 
food  fo  neceffary  to  he  fhunned  when  this  preparation  is 
ufed,  as  when  the  crude  antimony,  or  any  other  of  its 
preparations  are. 

As  to  the  .certainty  of  its  drength  and  condancy  to  the 
fame  degree,  a  very  fmall  care  will  afeertain  them,  an 
advantage  which  gives  it  the  preference  to  the  tartarized 
antimony  the  different  parcels  of  which  are  extremely 
different  in  their  metallic  contents. 

It  may  be  proper  to  caution  againd  mixing  alcaline 
faits,  either  fixt  or  volatile,  with  any  other  medicines 
that  are  to  accompany  it,  led  they  decompofe  it. 

Befides  this  the  London  College,  1788,  have  given -  he 
following  prefeription  for  another  wine,  which  they  call 
VINUM  ANTIMONII  TARTAR  is  ATI.  Wine  of  tartarifed 
Antimony.  Take  of  tartarifed  antimony,  two  fcruples  ; 
boiling  didilled  water,  two  ounces  by  meafure ;  Spanifh 
white  wine,  eight  ounces  by  meafure.  DifTolve  the 
tartarifed  antimony  in  the  boiling  didilled  water,  and  add 
to  it  the  wine.  Its  ufes  are  fimilar  to  the  former. 


Antimonium  Vitrificatum.  Vitrified  Antimony. 

Olim,  Vitrum  Antimonii.  Glass  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  by  weight  four  ounces, 
burn  it  in  a  broad  earthen  veffel,  with  a  fire  gradually 
increafed,  ftirring  with  an  iron  rod,  until  it  no  longer 
emits  a  fulphurecuS  fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  fo  as  to  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  A  cover  being  fitted 
on,  make  a  fire  under  it,  at  firft  moderate,  afterwards 
dronger  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pour  out  the  melted 
glafs:  Phar.  Lond.  1788. 

This  glafs  is  chiefly  prepared  for  making  the  antimonial 
wane,  and  the  tartarized  antimony. 

Antimonii  Vitrum  Ceratum.  The  cerated  glafs 
of  antimony. 

Take  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  in  fine  powder  one  ounce, 
and  of  bees  wax  one  dram.  Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron 
ladle,  then  add  the  powder,  fet  them  on  a  flow  fire, 
without  flame,  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  continually 
dirring  them  with  a  fpatula  ;  then  take  it  from  the  fire, 
pour  it  upon  a  piece  of  clean  wffiite  paper,  powrder  it, 
and  keep  it  foi"  ufe. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a  flow  fire  ;  when  the 
whole  is  become  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Scotch  fnuff,  it 
may  be  removed  therefrom. 

The  drength  of  this  medicine  is  uncertain.  It  is  milder 
than  the  glafs,  becaufe  the  wax  hath  rebored  fome  phlo- 
gibon  to  it. 

The  ordinary  dofe  to  a  drong  man  is  ten  grains,  but 
fome  give  twenty ;  but  they  begin  with  three  or  four,  and 
gradually  increafe  the  quantity,  as  the  domach  will  ad¬ 
mit.  To  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  three  or  four  grains  may 
be  given.  Sickly  children  may  begin  with  one  grain, 
and  more  may  be  added  as  it  is  obferved  to  affedt  them. 

Dr.  Young  of  Edinburgh  fird  publidied  this  in  the 
Edinburgh  Med.  Effays.  It  is  commended  as  a  fpecific  in 
dyfenteries,  either  with  or  without  a  fever.  Sir  George 
Baker  fpeaks  highly  of  It  in  his  work  de  Dyfenteria,  but 
it  is  an  uncertain  medicine,  and  often  inefficacious. 
The  fird  dofe  fometiijies  caufes  vomiting,  and  almoft 
always  purges,  though  indances  do  occur,  in  which  a 
cure  is  effedfed  without  any  ficknefs  or  evacuation  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  taking  of  it.  If  the  fird,  or  any  other 
dofe,  purge  the  patient  fo  ..s  to  fatigue  him,  wait  until 
the  next  day  before  another  is  given.  Cures  often  follow 
upon  taking  one  dofe  ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
five  or  fix  are  required. 

Pregnant  women  may  take  it ;  and  infants  at  the  bread, 
may  have  half  a  grain  given  to  them. 

Let  nothing  be  drank  during  three  hours  after  taking 
it,  except  a  difpofition  to  vomit  requires  it,  and  then  give- 
water-gruel. 

In  diarrhoeas,  alfo,  and  in  colic  pains  from  vifeidities 
in  the  intedines,  it  is  a  fafer  and  better  method  of  cure 
than  the  ufual  ones.  In  uterine  haemorrhages  it  hath  been 
given  and  followed  with  the  happied  effedls. 

Dr.  Aldon  of  Edinburgh  fays,  that  if  this  medicine 
is  made  with  crude  antimony ,  it  is  more  fafe  and  equally 
effedlual.  If  it  is  long  kept,  the  wax  feparates  from  the 
metallic  part,  and  it  then  is  too  aiftive. 

See  Huxham  on  Antimony :  alfo  the  Di£L  of  Chem. 
and  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  in  the  article  Antimony. 
De  Antimono  per  GuL  Saunders,  M.  D. 

ANTIMONIUS  LAPIS.  Some  reckon  the  antimonial 
ore  amongd  bones. 

ANTIMGROS,  from  avhy  againfiy  and  n opt;,  death , 
or  difeafe.  The  name  of  an  antidote,  which  Myrepfus 
calls  diatamarony  but  improperly; 

ANTINEPEIRITICA,  from  aru,  and  viPpirii,  a  pain 
in  the  kidnies.  Remedies  againd  diforders  of  the  kidnies. 

ANTIPARALYTICA,  from  ayn,  againfiy  and 

ordpa^vo-ii,  the  palfyi  Medicines  againd  a  palfy. 

ANTIPATIlES.  A  black  fort  of  coral.  See  Co- 
R allium  nigrum. 

\ANTIPATPIIA,  from  «vt/,  againfiy  and  rraOsj,  an  af- 
feftion.  Antipathy.  It  is  oppofite  to  fympathy;  an  aver- 
fion  to  particular  objects. 

ANTIPERISTASIS,  from  a/]i  and  mptm/xi,  to  fur- 
round.  A  compreffing  on  all  fides,  as  the  air  preffes* 

ANTIPHARMACUM,  from  am,  againfiy  and 
Qap(jutx.ov ,  poifon.  An  antidote  or  preservative. 
The  fame  as  alexipharmacum. 
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ANTIPHLOGISTIC  A.  Antiphlogistics.  Thefe 
are  thofe  remedies  which  tend  to  weaken  the  fyftem.  The 
only  means  we  have  of  weakening  the  fyftem  is  by  ex- 
haufting  the  living  power;  and  this  is  moft  readily  and 
certainly  done  by  evacuation,  particularly  bleeding. 
There  are  'various  modes  by  which  the  body  may  be 
weakened,  but  many  of  them  are  productive  alfo  of  other 
cfleCts  ;  e.  g.  mercury  excites  a  falivation  by  which  a 
confiderable  evacuation  is  produced,  with  weaknefs ;  but 
the  mercury  alfo  ftimulates.  Stimulants  are  weakeners 
when  ufed  to  certain  degrees,  but  they  are  rarely  ufed 
to  this  end,  becaufe  by  the  time  that  they  would  weaken 
confiderabiy,  they  would  kill  the  patient,  &c.  refpeCting 
other  means.  The  only  way  by  which  the  fyftem  is 
fimply  evacuated,  is  by  bleeding.  In  general,  a  vein 
may  be  opened  in  the  arm.  See  Phlebotomia.  In 
fome  inftances  of  local  inflammation,  relief  is  more 
fpeedily  and  effectually  l'ecured  by  the  topical  evacuation 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  from  or  near  the  part  af- 
feCted,  than  by  a  more  liberal  evacuation  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  fyftem.  For  topical  bleeding,  leeches  are  moft  fre¬ 
quently  ufed.  See  Hirudo.  Sometimes  fcarification  is 
preferable  to  leeches,  though  ufed  on  the  fame  principle. 
See  Cucurbitula. 

ANTIPHTHISICA,  from  aim,  agairjl ,  and  pdaxig,  a 
confumption.  Remedies  againft  a  confumption. 

ANTIPHTHISICA  T1NCTURA,  i.  e.  Tina.  Sa- 
turnina.  See  Plumbum. 

ANTIPHTHORA,  from  avat,  again/?,  and  pBopa, 
corruption.  A.  fpecie’s  of  wolf’s-bane,  which  refills  cor¬ 
ruption. 

ANTIPHYSICA,  from  am,  againjl,  and  tpoaav,  to 
Hutu.  Remedies  againft  wind ;  alfo  called  carminatives. 

ANTIPHYSQN.  Loadstone. 

ANTXPLE  CRITIC  UM,  from  a.%%  againjt ,  and 
a  pleurify.  A  remedy  againft  a  pleurify. 

ANTIPOBAGRICA.  See  Antiarthritica. 

ANT1PODAGRICUM,  Balsamum.  See  Anody- 
num  Balsamum. 

ANTIPRAXIA,  from  afi,  againft,  and  orpaao-u,  to 
work.  A  contrariety  of  functions  and  temperaments  in 
different  parts,  and  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs 
the  variety  of  concurring,  and  often  contrary  fymp- 
toms. 

ANTIPYRETICON,  |  from  a\li,  againjt ,  and  -sri/psT®^ 

ANTIPYRETON,  j  a  fever.  A  remedy  againft  a 
fever,  called  alfo  antipyreuticon. 

ANTIQUARTANARIUM,  or  Antiquartium.  A 
medicine  againft  a  quartan. 

ANTIQUI  MORBI.  Old  or  inveterate  difeafes,  or 
chronical  difeafes. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  alfo  called  caput  vituli,  bucranion, 
os  lecnis,  anarrhinum,  lychnis JylveJiris ,  snap-dragon,  and 
calf’s  snout. 

The  ftalk  and  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  pimpernel, 
the  flowers  are  purple,  and  like  thofe  of  the  ftockgilly- 
flower,  but  fmaller,  whence  it  is  called  lychnis  fylveftris. 
Its  fruit  refembles  a  calf’s  fnout,  and  is  of  a  carnation 
colour.  It  grows  in  fields  and  fandy  places. 

There  are  many  fpecies,  but  all  have  prickly  mouths, 
whence  Columella  calls  it  Java  leonis  ora. 

A  decoCtion  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  the  jaundice,  but  is 
chiefly  ufed  as  a  charm. 

Antirrhinum  Elatine.  SeeELATiNE. 

Antirrhinum  Linaria.  See  Linaria. 

ANTISCOLICA,  from  aval,  againjl ,  and  a 

Worm.  The  fame  as  anthelmintica. 

ANTISCORBUTICA.  Medicines  againft  the  feurvy. 
ANTISCOR3UTICUS,  Cortex.  See  Cortex 
Winteranus. 

ANTISCORODON,  from  avn,  againjl,  and  axopoAov, 
garlic.  A  large  fpecies  of  garlic,  called  alfo  allium  ulpi- 
ium. 

ANTISEPTICA,  Antiseptics,  from  avri,  againft , 
and  a  actinia,  feptics  or  putrifers.  Such  things  as  refill 
putrefaCtion. 

A  due  vigour  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  the  great 
natural  antifeptic  in  all  living  animals ;  and  whenever  a 
putrid  tendency  is  manifeft  in  the  conftitution,  a  propor¬ 
tionable  degree  of  languor  and  dejeCtednefs  alfo  is  feen 
in  the  affeCted  perfon;  and  though  the  pulfe  may  be 
quick,  it  is  weaker  and  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  degree 


of  putrcfeency  advances  in  the  habit.  Hence  nitre,  arid 
whatever  elfe  that  is  antifeptic ,  when  applied  to  inanimate 
matter,  if  it  leffens  the  vis  vitae,  is  not  antijeptic  in  the 
living  lubjedt.  But  cordials,  and  whatever  invigorates 
the  folids,  by  increafing  the  vital  heat,  are  properly  antr- 
putrefeent,  and  from  what  alone  relief  can  be  obtained 
in  putrid  difeafes. 

Alcaline  falts  and  acids,  when  alone,  refill  putrefaction 
more  than  when  by  mixture  they  are  formed  into  neutral 
falts ;  hence  the  aqua  ammonia;  acetatre  is  not  half  fo 
antifeptic  as  the  fal  cornu  cervii 

The  mixture  of  acid  with  bitter,  or  aftringent,  increafe* 
their  refpeCtive  antifeptic  property;  indeed  they  are  doubly 
antifeptic  to  what  they  are  when  feparately  employed. 

The  mineral  acids,  though  they  refill  putrefaction,  yet 
are  not  to  be  adminiltered  before  being  dulcified  by  diltil- 
lation  with  fpirit  of  wine,  for  otherwife  they  coagulate  5 
therefore  the  vegetable  acids,  or  the  dulcified  mineral 
ones,  fuch  as  the  fps.  tetheris  nitrofi  fps.  setheris 
vitriolici,  or  fp.  febrif.  Ds.  Clutton  fhoula  be  prefer¬ 
red. 

Wine,  camphor,  flowers  of  chamomile,  the  bark,  and 
antimonial  wine,  are  among  the  firft  of  the  antifeptic  tribe 
of  medicines  ;  to  thefe  add  the  wrarm  perfpiratives  and 
fixed  air. 

See  Dr.  Macbride’s  Effay  on  the  refpeCtive  Powers,  See. 
of  Antifeptics ;  and  Remarks  on  Mr.  Alexander’s  Bf- 
fays  on  the  Treatment  of  putrid  Difeafes.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med. 

ANTISPASIS,  from  atrt,  againjt,  and  enrato,  to  draw. 
A  revulsion.  The  turning  the  courfe  of  tire  humours 
whilft  they  are  actually  in  motion.  The  doCtrine  of  re- 
vulfion  is  the  invention  of  Hippocrates. 

ANTISPASMGDICUM,  from  am,  againf,  and  ott-jo- 
1*0;,  a  convulfion.  A  remedy  against  convulsions. 
Some  medicines  remove  fpafms  by  immediate  contaCt,  as 
affes  milk,  cream,  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  others  by  repelling 
animal  heat,  as  the  gas  fulphuris,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c. 
and  where  the  ItriCtures  are  produced  by  inanition,  or 
defective  vital  heat,  fpaftns  are  removed  by  thofe  means 
that  reftore  the  vis  vitre,  fuch  as  valerian,  caftor,  mulk,  &c. 

Opium,  balfam.  Peruv.  and  the  effential  oils  of  many 
vegetables,  are  the  moft  powerful  of  this  kind.  Opium, 
for  its  immediate  effeCts,  excels  ;  balf.  of  Peru,  in  many 
inftances,  produces  more  lafting  benefit  than  opium,  and 
indeed  it  fometimes  fucceeds  where  opium  hath  failed  ; 
the  effential  oils  differ  as  antifpafmodics  from  opium,  in 
this,  they  aCt  more  upon  a  particular  part  than  upon  the 
fyftem  in  general,  and  have  no  foporific  effect. 

Dr.  Home,  in  his  Chemical  Experiments,  hath  attended 
to  the  comparative  ftrength  of  this  kind  of  medicines; 
he  does  not  pretend  to  politivenefs  in  his  conclufions,  but 
from  what  arofe  to  his  cbfervation,  is  led  to  arrange  them 
as  follows. 

Amongft  the  firft  or  weaker  clafs,  are  the  fol.  aurant. 
flor.  cardamines,  artemifia,  preonia,  vifeus  quercinus,  extr. 
hyofeiami,  caftor,  mofeh.  cuprum  ammoniacum,  and 
eleCtricity. — Amongft  the  fecond  clafs,  are  fear,  camphor, 
zincum  calcinatum,  and  blifters. — The  third  are  affa  fee- 
tida,  aether,  and  hydrargyrus.  — The  fourth  andftrongeft 
are,^  cort.  Peruv.  opium,  and  bleeding. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  moft  of  the  antifpafmodics 
have,  befides  their  antifpafncdic  quality,  other  fecondary 
ones,  which  have  as  much  influence  in  their  effeCts  :  be¬ 
fides,  fome  of  them  poffefs  many  laxative  and  fudorific 
powers,  which  others  do  not :  they  may  be  diftinguiftied 
into  the  ftimulant  or  inflammatory,  and  fedative  or  anti¬ 
inflammatory.  Of  the  ftimulant,  or  inflammatory,  are 
eleCtricity,  valerian,  the  bark,  quickfilver,  affa  feetida, 
opium,  &c.  Of  the  fedative,  or  anti-inflammatory,  are 
bleeding,  mulk,  caftor,.  flor.  cardamin.  cupr.  ammon. 
blifters,  camphor,  tether,  zincum  calcinatum,  &c. 

Antifpafmodics  are  a  very  uncertain  fpecies  of  medicines 
in  tfieir  effeCt  on  the  diforders  for  which  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  ufeful.  They  are  bell  adapted  for  thofe 
fpafmodic  affeCtions  which  are  attended  with  great  mobi¬ 
lity,  and  which  are  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  fpaf¬ 
modic  difeafes..  They  are  more  ufeful  in  preventing 
the  approach,  and  in  removing  fpafms  which  are  more 
immediately  prefent  in  weaker  habits ;  and  in  preventing 
the  returns  of  fpafms  when  given  in  the  remilfion  of 
the  ijpafm  in  ftrong  habits :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lefs 
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ufcful  In  preventing  the  return  of  fpafms  in  weak  habits 
than  in  ftronger  ones ;  nay,  they  rather  increafe  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  fpafmodic  complaints  in  weakly  people,  if  given 
"in  the  interval  of  thofe  diforders ;  and  are  lefs  ufeful  in 
removing  the  prefent  fit,  in  Itrong  habits  than  they  are 
in  weak  ones.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  Itrong  habits  they 
both  remove  the  prefent  fit  and  prevent  returns.1-  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med 

ANTISP  ASTICON.  A  general  epithet  for  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  works  by  way  of  revulfion. 

ANTISTERNON,  from  «vti,  againft,  or  oppofite  to, 
and  rtipvov,  the  Jiernum ,  or  brcajl.  The  back  is  io  called, 
becaufe  it  is  oppofite  to  the  breaft-bone. 

ANTITASIS,  from  am,  again]} ,  and  teivw,  to  extend. 
A  contra-extenfion. 

ANTITHENAR,  from  avrt,  again]},  and  Sevxp,  the 
pahji  of  the  hand.  See  Adductor  pollicis  manus  ad 
Indicem. 

Dr.  Hunter  applies  this  name  to  a  mufcle  of  the  foot, 
and  fays  it  arifes  from  the  os  cuneiforme,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  external  fefamoid  bone. 

ANTITHORA.  See  Anthora. 

ANTITRAGUS,  from  avlt,  again 'ft,  and  rpayo the 
the  thick  part  of  the  anthelix. 

The  name  of  a  mufcle  which  adla  only  on  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear.  See  Auricula. 

ANTITYPUS.  Ab  an,  &  nurdu,  percutio.  See 
Renisus. 

ANTIVENEREA.  Medicines  againft  the  lues  venerea. 

ANTIVENEREALIS,  Aqua  Preservativa.  It  is 
3  folution  of  cauftic  alcali  in  water,  to  be  injected  up  the 
urethra  in  men,  and  the  vagina  in  women,  and  to 
Waffi  the  parts  with,  after  coition: — but  care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  folution  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  left  it 
flrould  occafion  excoriation  and  inflammation. 

ANTIZEUMIC,  i.  e.  Preventers  of  fermentation  in 
general. 

ANTONII  SANCTI  IGNIS.  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  See 
Erysipelas. 

ANTONOMASTICA.  See  CoCHL^iE. 

ANTOPHYLLON,  or  Antophyllus.  The  male 
caryophyllus,  or  the  large  full  grown  ones. 

ANTRAX,  i.  e.  Anthrax.  See  Carbunculus. 

ANTRISCUS,  called  alfo  charophyllum  fylv.,  cerefoli- 
um  fylv.,  opium  fylv.,  and  daucus  fepianius. 

It  is  a  plant  which  refembles  hemlock  or  chervil ;  but 
it  is  of  little  ufe  in  medicine. 

ANTRUM  BUCCINOSUM.  The  cochlea  or  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  ear. - Genaj,  EIighmorianum  mag¬ 

num,  called  alfo  finus  maxillaris,  and  antrum  maxillae 
fuperioris.  Maxillary  sinus.  Highmore  boafts  of  the 
difcovery,  but  Cafferius  takes  notice  of  this  part  before 
him,  under  the  firft  name. 

All  the  body  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  is  hollow,  and  its 
cavity  forms  this  antrum ;  each  hath  a  winding  paffage 
into  the  noftril,  on  the  fide  on  which  it  lies ;  this  cavity 
and  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  are  often  divided  by  interpo- 
fition  of  only  a  very  thin  bony  plate.  The  membrane 
which  lines  this  cavity  is  fometimes  inflamed,  and  matter 
forming  there  is  difcharged  by  drawing  one  of  the  dentes 
molares.  See  Abscessus  sinus  maxillaris. 

ANTYLION.  The  name  of  an  aftringent  ufed  by  P. 
jtEgineta. 

ANUCAR.  See  Borax. 

ANUS.  In  botany,  flgnifies  the  pofterior  opening  of 
a  monopetalous  flower. 

Anus,  a  contradlion  of  the  word  anulus,  a  ring',  call¬ 
ed  alfo  cuius  hedra  •,  archos ;  under  the  plexus,  before  the 
united  thalami  nervorum  opti^orum,  there  is  a  hole  on 
each  fide,  one  of  which  is  called  anus  in  anatomy.  See 
Cerebrum. — It  is  alfo  the  lov^eft  part  of  the  inteftinum 
redlum,  commonly  called  the '  fundament.  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  redlum  contrails  ihto  a  narrow  orifice,  the 
fides  of  which,  arcrdHpofed  in  ciofe  folds.  This  is  called 
fphinfter  arti :  it  hath  feveral  mufcles  belonging  to  it, 
feme  of'  which  furround  it  as  fphindlers ;  the  reft  are 
broad  and  flefhy  planes  inferted  in  it,  and  which  being 
inferted  likewife  into  other  parts,  fuftain  it  in  its  natural 
fituation,  and  reftore  thereto,  when  it  is  difturbed  by 
the  force  neceffary  for  excluding  the  faeces ;  the  latter 
mufcles  are  termed  levatores  ani.  Two  ligaments  belong 
to.  the  anus,  viz.  the  ligamentum  cutaneum  offis  coc- 
fcygis,  and  the  ligamentum  pubis  interrofleum.  The 


nerves  of  the  anus  and  its  mufcles  are  from  the  gan¬ 
glions  of  the  plexus  hypogaftricus,  the  inferior  rope  of 
both  the  fympathetici  maximi,  and  the  common  arch  of 
the  extremities  of  both  ropes.  The  margin  or  edge  of  the 
anus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fkin  and  epidermis, 
with  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftinum  redlum.  This 
part  is  extremely  vafcular,  hence  the  troublefome  haemor¬ 
rhage  when  the  operation  is  performed  for  the  fiftula  in 
this  part'.  , 

The  anus  is  fubje£t  to  many  diforders,  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fomewhat  difficult  of  cure,  becaufe  of  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  part,  which  fubjedls  it  to  receive  freffi  injury 
from  many  accidents;  Aetius obferves  that  aftringents  are 
acrid,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  anus  cannot  bear  them  j 
alfo  that  aftringents  which  are  not  acrid,  fuch  as  metals, 
ffiould  be  applied  here.  On  the  difeafes  of  this  part, 
fee  Aetius,  Celfus,  P.  ZEgineta,  Turner,  Heifter,  and 
Wifeman.  See  alfo  the  article  Rectum  below. 

Excrescences  about  the  Anus. 

Various  excrefcences  are  found  about  the  verge  of  the 
anus ;  many  of  thefe  are  produced  merely  by  relaxation, 
which  are  fafely  removable:  thefe  are  unattended  with, 
pain,  any  difagreeable  difeharge,  and  are  fingle  or  dif- 
tindl,  let  their  number  be  what  they  may.  In  removing 
them  prefer  the  ligature,  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  a  trou*- 
blefome  haemorrhage. 

When  they  difeharge  a  bloody  fluid  matter,  and  are  pain¬ 
ful,  they  are  alfo  generally  in  clufters,  or  not  diftindt,  and 
for  the  mod  part  difpofed  to,  if  not  already  become  can¬ 
cerous.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  in  cancerous  cafes  of 
this  kind,  there  is  rarely  a  fingle  excrefcence,  but  the  gut 
is  for  the  moft  part  furrounded  with  them ;  and  if  a  firi« 
ger  is  palled  into  the  inteftine,  thofe  tumors  produce  the 
idea  of  puffiing  the  finger  into  a  rotten  pomegranate. 
Beyond  palliation,  no  relief  can  be  afforded; 

‘The  Anus  imperforated. 

Sometimes  children  are  born  with  a  membrane  acrofis 
the  anus ,  which  obftrudls  the  ejedlion  of  the  excrements. 
If  the  fituation  of  the  anus  cannot  be  difeovered,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  fuperfluous  fubftance  which 
clofes  it  up,  a  cure  canaot  be  expedted  ;  for  much,  if  not 
the  whole  redlum  is  clofed  up  or  wanting.  If  the  cafe  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  cure,  the  fituation  of  the  anus  will  be  feen  by  a 
prominence,  or  by  a  little  hollow. 

This  accident  is  generally  fpoken  of  as  if  always  cir- 
cumftanced  alike.  Mr.  Pott  very  judicioufly  divides  it 
into  four  clafles.  ift.  Where  thefe  is  no  mark  or  veftige 
of  an  anus  perceptible  ;  in  this  cafe  the  redlum  is  as  it 
ought  to  be  until  it  arrives  at  the  bulb  of  the  urethra ; 
from  this  there  is  no  inteftine,  fo  no  anus  externally.  If 
the  redlum  reaches  too  near  the  part  where  the  anus 
ffiould  be,  the  impulfe  of  the  faeces  againft  the  Ikin  will 
difeover  where  a  perforation  may  be  made  ;  but  if  no 
fuch  impulfe  is  to  be  felt  when  the  child  coughs  or  cries, 
relief  Cannot  be  afforded.  2d.  Where  there  is  a  circle  or 
mark  in  the  fkin  which  points  out  where  the  anus  ffiould 
be;  in  this  inftance  the  difficulty  is  not  confiderable.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  perforat¬ 
ing  inftrument  ffiould  be  introduced  in  the  diredtion  of 
the  os  facrum  ;  if  it  paffes  forward,  the  bladder,  or  the 
uterus,  or  both,  may  be  injured;  if  it  is  to  be  introduced 
far  up,  to  divide  a  membranous  obftrudlion  in  the  redlum, 
in  cutting  it  flrould  be  moved  not  upward,  but  from  fide  to 
fide ;  thus  you  avoid  cutting  the  proftate  gland,  or  the 
veficulae  feminales,  and  perhaps  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
3d.  Where  there  is  a  well  formed  anus,  and  perforated,  but 
it  hath  no  communication  with  the  inteftinal  tube,  from 
the  redlum  being  imperforated.  In  this  inftance  if  the 
child  is  not  duly  attended  to,  it  dies  in  great  agonies.  If 
an  infant  hath  had  no  ftools  during  the  firft  or  fecond  day 
after  its  birth,  a  finger  ffiould  be  dipped  in  oil,  and  thruit 
up  the  redlum,  to  difeover  whether  or  no  the  obftrudlion 
is  there.  4th.  Where  there  is  neither  anus  nor  redlum, 
but  the  inteftinal  canal  terminates  in  the  colon ;  in  this 
cafe  there  is  no  relief  to  be  expedled.  Another  equally 
unfortunate  kind,  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  fort  of  rec¬ 
tum,  but  it  is  rolled  up  like  a  bit  of  catgut.  Here  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  affift  are  vain,  for  though  for  the  prefent  a  dif¬ 
eharge  was  obtained,  as  the  inteftine  is  deficient,  evacu¬ 
ations  could  not  be  continued. 

The  means,  & c.  of  relief,  in  the  firft  three  of  the 
above  claffes,  are  the  fame.  In  either  of  them  the  opera¬ 
tion  ffiould  be  performed  without  delay  or  regard  to  any 
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t&jedlions ;  for  if  it  is  not  conformed  to,  death  will  in¬ 
evitably  follow.  The  belt  inllrument  is  a  large  trocar, 
fiich  as  is  ufed  for  tapping  in  the  afcites,.  and  to  be  ufed 
as  follows :  keep  the  point  of  the  trocar  within  the  canula 
until  it  is  fixed  againit  the  obftructing  part;  then  pufli  the 
trocar  forward,  and  if  you  fucceed  the  meconium  will  i in- 
ftantly  be  difcharged;  this  difcharge  may  be  left  to  itfelf 
for  thcee  or  four  hours,  or  until  the  belly  is  well  emptied. 
After  a  due  difcharge,  pafs  a  finger  up  the  redtum  to  dif- 
cover  whether  or  no  there  is  any  ftridture..  If  a  ftiicture 
is  met  with,  introduce  a  probe-pointed  knife  on  the  back 
of  your  finger,  and  divide  it  on  each  fide.  To  finifh  the 
cure,  let  a  imall  candle  be  introduced  up  the  gut  eve.y 
two  or  three  hours,  until  the  anus ,  See.  is  quite  pervious, 
and  no  more  aid  appears  to  be  required.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  flools  will  pafs  properly,  and  all  inconvenience 
will  generally  be  ended.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p. 
275.  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  164.  Whites 
Surgery,  p.  379'  And  Abscessus  Ani. 

Anus  inflammatio.  See  Proctalgia. 

ANXIETAS.  Anxiety.  Restlessness.  See  Alys- 

MOS. 

ANYDRION.  A  fpecies  of  solanum. 

ANYPEUTHYNA.  In  medicine  this  fignifies  events 
that  cannot  be  charged  on  the  phyfician,  nor  render  him 
accountable  for  them. 

AORTA.  According  to  Foefius,  but  without  a  folid 
reafon,  this  word  is  applied  to  the  lobes  of  the  lungs. 
Alio  the  name  of  the  great  artery  proceeding  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  of  which  all  other  arteries, 
except  the  pulmonary,  are  but  the  branches:  called  alfo 
CraJJh  arteria. — Magna  artena.  From  the  heart  it  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf,  by  its  various  branches,  to  tne  rnoft  diftant 
parts  of  the  body.  Each  of  the  divifions  and  lubdivifions 
of  the  aorta  receive  different  names,  e.  g.  the  aorta  gives 
rife  to  the  carotid  and  the  fubciavian  arteries,  the 
branches  of  thefe  again  receive  other  names,  &c.  Thefe 
branches  are  in  pairs  except  the  coeliaca,  the  two  me- 
fentericse,  fome  of  the  oeiophagese,  the  bronchialis,  and 
fometimes  the  faerse. 

The  beginning  of  the  aorta  is  furnilhed  with  femi-lunar 
valves,  as  the  plumonary  artery  is,  and  the  fame  triangu¬ 
lar  bodies  to  clofe  up  the  little  (pace  left  by  the  valves.  It 
is  larger  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  called  the  afeend- 
ing  aorta  from  the  heart  fo  far  as  it  goes  upwards ;  and 
descending,  from  the  curvature  to  the  os  facrum,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  iliacs..  The  defeending  aorta  is  divided 
into  the  fuperior,  which  reaches  from  the  curvature  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  inferior,  which  extends  thence  to  the 
bifurcation,  where  the  iliacs  begin. 

The  aorta  goes  from  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  nearly  op- 
pofite  to  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  afeends  ob¬ 
liquely,  with  refpedl  to  the  body,  from  the  left  to  the 
right  fide,  and  from  before  backwards  ;  then  bends  ob¬ 
liquely  from  the  right  to  the  left  fide,  and  from  before 
backwards,  reaching  as  high  as  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the 
back,  from  whence  it  runs  down  again  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  forming  an  oblique  arch;  from  thence  it  defcends  in 
a  direct  courfe  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertebrae,  all 
the  way  to  the  os  facrum,  lying  a  little  towards  the  left 
hand,  and  there  terminates  in  its  two  fubordinate  branches 
in  the  iliacse. 

The  aorta  afeendens  is  principally  diftributed  to  the 
thorax,  head,  and  upper  extremities  :  the  fuperior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  aorta  elefeendens  furnifhes  the  reft  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  :  the  inferior  portion  furnifhes  the  abdomen  and  the 
lower  extremities. 

To  conceive  more  diftindtly  of  the  general  courfe  of  the 
arteries,  or  of  the  particular  courfe  of  any  individual  alone, 
ariewof  the  figure  of  the  arteries  will  greatly  affift. 

The  aorta  is  fubject  to  many  diforders,  as  inflamma¬ 
tion,  ulcers,  polypul'es,  aneurifms,  ofiification,  &c. 

AOriARA.  A  fruk  about  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
many  of  them  are  included  in  one  pod  ;  it  is  the  produce 
of  a  kind  of  palm-tree  which  grows  in  Africa  and  the 
haft  Indies.  I  he  kernel  of  this  fruit  is  white:  to  the 
tafte  it  refembles  cheefe ;  it  is  of  an  aftringent  quality, 
and  when  preffed,  an  oil  is  forced  out  which  is  very  much 
like  palm-oil. 

APAGMA.,  vel  Apoclusma.  The  thrufting  of  a 
bone  or  other  part  out  of  its  place.  See  Abductio. 
APALACH1NE  GALLIS.  See  Cassine. 

AP  ALL  AGE,  from  KorceXhcevruj  to  change .  Hippo¬ 


crates  means  by  it  fuch  a  change  as  implies  deliverance 
from  a  difeafe. 

AP ANCH OMEN 01,  from  ayya,  to  fir angle.  Stran- 
gled. 

APANTHISMUS.  A  fcarcely  perceptible  line,  pro¬ 
perly  in  painting,  to  which  Galen  refembles  the  fmall 
capillary  veins. 

APANTHROPIAI,  from  a  txo,  from>  and  a^fuir^  a 
man.  An  averfion  to  company,  or  love  of  folitude. 

APARACH YTUM  VINUM.  W  ine  not  mixed  with 
fea-water. 

APARAOIJA,  A  fpecies  ofbriony  growing  in  Brafil. 

APAREGORETOS,  from  a,  ncg.  and  msopoy eco,  ta 
comfort ,  mitigate  ;  'what  affords  no  comfort,  or,  relief. 

APARINE,  called  alfo  philanthropies ,  ampelocarpus , 
omphalocarpus ,  ixus,  afparinc ,  afpcrula ,  grattcrona ,  goose- 
grass,  clivers, and  cleaver’s  bees.  Cleavers,  goose- 
share.  Hayriff.  It  is  the  Galium  Aparine  of  Linn. 

It  is  a  flender  rough  annual  plant ;  fpreads  upon 
bullies,  and  (ticks  to  whatever  it  touches.  The  (talks 
are  fquare,  brittle,  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  are  oblong 
and  narrow  ;  the  (lowers  are  white  and  followed  by  little 
round  burs. — It  has  been  tried  in  fcrophula  but  without 
fuccefs. 

An  extract  made  of  its  juice  is  poffeffed  of  a  pungent 
faline  bitternefs.  The  frefh  juice  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  ounces  is  diuretic.  It  is  beft  if  gathered  when 
half  grown.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  lentibularia  minor. 
- Latifolia.  See  Asperula. 

AP  ARTHROSIS,  fee  Abarticulatio,  from 

ah  and  apOpov,  a  joint. 

APATHES,  from  a,  neg  and  maGo;,  an  ajfeffion  or 
pajjlon.  Such  as  feem  to  be  void  of  human  pafiions. 
This  temper  is  alfo  carried  to  that  inflexible  fternnefs 
which  extinguilhes  the  affections  of  humanity,  as  was 
inftanced  in  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  Timon. 

APATHIA.  Apathy  expreffes  the  quality  of  not 
feeling,  a  freedom  from  the  impulfes  of  paffion,  and 
mental  perturbation. 

APECHEMA,  from  aoto  and  rxcotp,  a  found ,  apochc- 
pima.  Properly  a  refounding,  or  the  repercuflion  of  the 
found,  an  echo ;  but  in  medical  fenfe  it  fignifies  a  con- 
tra-fiffure. 

APEIBA  BRASILIENSIBUS.  A  tree  growing  in 
Brafil,  whofe  wood  ferves  for  making  boats,  &  c.  but  in 
medicine  no  part  of  it  is  ufed.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

APEIROI,  from  a,  neg.  and  noepu,  an  experiment. 
Unexperienced,  unnccuftomed. 

APELLA.  Abbreviation  of  the  prepuce.  Galen  gives 
this  name  to  all  whofe  prepuce,  either  through  difeafe, 
fedtion,  or  otherwife,  will  not  cover  the  glans. 

APEN.  A  fort  of  bread  made  with  the  juice  of  the 
ambalam-tree  and  rice,  in  India. 

APENSALUS.  A  veffel  with  a  narrow  neck  to  hold 
oil. 

APEPSIA.  Indigestion.  From  ncg.  and  nssAlte,  to 
digeft  :  alfo  dyfpepjia.  That  genus  of  difeafe  which  Dr. 
Cullen  names  dyfpepfia,  or  indigcftion>  he  arranges  in  the 
clafs  neurofes  and  order  adynamite.  The  fymptoms  are, 
a  want  of  appetite,  a  fqueamiftmefs,  fometimes  vomit¬ 
ing,  bidden  and  tranfient  diftenfions  of  the  ftomach, 
erudlations,  heartburn,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
and  generally  coftivenefs ;  and  thefe  without  any  other 
diforder  either  in  the  ftomach  itfelf,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Indigeflion  is  very  frequently  a  fecondary  andfympathetic 
affedlion,  but  the  above  fymptoms  are  eflential  to  this 
difeafe,  as  idiopathic.  All  thefe  fymptoms  may  arife 
from  one  caufe,  viz.  weaknefs,  lofs  of  tone,  and  weaker 
aCtion  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach :  and  this 
weaknefs  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  diforder  when  an 
original  one.  The  remote  caufes  arc  various,  as  tumor. 
See.  in  the  ftomach  itfelf ;  or  fome  diforder  of  other  parts 
communicated  to  the  ftomach,  as  in  the  gout,  &c.  in 
both  which  cafes  the  indigeflion  is  fymptomatic. 

In  moll  cafes  of  indigeflion ,  as  an  original  difeafe,  the 
•weaker  adlion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  ihe  ftomach,  i3 
the  chief  caufe,  and  alfo  the  molt  frequent :  perhaps  a 
depravity  or  defedlof  the  gaftric  juice  may  fometimes  be 
the  caufe,  but  even  here,  perhaps  the  weaknefs  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  in  all  cafes  is  attendant,  is  that  to  which 
we  can  attend  ufefully  in  pradlice.  To  fucceed  in  the 
cure,  avoid  the  oceafional  caufes,  remove  fuch  fymptoms 
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as  tend  to  aggravate  the  difeafe  or  to  continue  it,  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  In  order  to  which  the 
patient  muft  be  informed  of  the  neceflary  changes  in  his 
conduct ;  for  though  he  often  puriued  fuch  a  praflice 
•without  fenfibly  fuffering,  except  he  conforms  to  a  con¬ 
trary  one  the  prefent  complaints  will  not  be  overcome. 
Crudities,  acidity,  and  coltivenefs  muft  be  removed,  at 
leaft  in  their  excefs,  as  they  tend  both  to  aggravate  and 
continue  indigejlion.  The  ends  accomplifhed,  the  reflo- 
ration  of  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  alone  remains  for  per¬ 
fecting  relief-,  to  this  end  fee  Anorexia. 

Abilemioufnefs  and  excefs  are  like  caufes  of  indigef- 
tion.  An  over  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach  may  in  fome 
meafure  injure  its  proper  tone  ;  and  long  falling,  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  bad  quality  in  the  juices  fecerned  into  the  fto- 
mach,  render  it  feeble,  and  generate  wind.  Hard 
drinking,  and  any  of  the  caufes  of  an  anorexy  alfo  injure 
digeftion. 

Little  need  be  added  in  order  to  the  cure,  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  anorexy  is  the  fame  as  is  required  in  this  cafe, 
to  which  therefore  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  columbo  root,  not  mentioned  in  the  article  Ano¬ 
rexia,  is  particularly  ufeful  when  the  ftomach  is  languid, 
the  appetite  defective,  digeftion  with  difficulty  carried  on, 
or  when  a  naul'ea  with  flatulence  attends.  It  may  be  giv¬ 
en  in  fubftance  with  any  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in 
Maderia  wine,  now  and  then  interpofing  gentle  dofes  of 
the  tinCture  of  rhubarb.  In  cafe  of  a  defective  bile,  make 
pills  of  this  root  with  a  foft  extraCt  of  ox’s  gall. 

A  mixture  of  muftard  feed  with  the  columbo  root  is 
of  admirable  utility  in  complaints  of  this  kind ;  particu¬ 
larly  where  acidity  and  flatulence  prevail  much  in  the 
primae  vire. 

The  Bath  waters,  aflifted  with  warm  nervines  and 
corroborants,  are  not  to  be  omitted,  when  circumftances 
admit  of  their  life. 

See  Percival’s  Eflays  in  the  Reflections  on  Exper.  4,  5, 
and  6.  Cullen’s  Firit  Lines  v.  iii.  p.  2 1 7,  edit.  iv. 

APEPTON.  Crude  or  indigefted., 

APER.  The  Boar.  This  appellation  is  given  to  the 
fwine,  in  his  wild  Hate:  when  tamer, fus1  Jcropha,  and 
■p orcus.  See  Porcus. 

APERIENS.  Aperient.  The  fame  as  deboftruent. 

Aperiens  Palpebrarum  Rectus,  of  Fallopius  and 
Douglas.  A  mufcle  of  the  eye-lid,  thus  named  from  its 
ftreight  progrefs  and  ufe.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  levator 
palpebrce  Juperioris. 

APERISTATON,  from  a,  neg.  and  af¬ 

fliction  and  danger.  An  epithet  in  Galen  for  an  ulcer  that 
is  neither  troublefome  nor  dangerous. 

APERITTOS,  from  «,  neg  and  mscpnloi,  redundant. 
Such  aliment  as  generates  but  little  excrement.  The  op- 
pofite  quality  is  called  perittomaticot. 

APERTUS.  It  is  ufed  for  exulceratus,  as  in  faying 
an  open  cancer,  &c.  in  which  cafes  the  tumor  is  become 
ulcerated. 

APES.  Bees. 

If  they  are  dried  and  powdered  they  are  fomewhat  diu¬ 
retic  ;  but  their  chief  ufe  is  for  the  preparing  of  honey  and 
wax. 

Bees  coiled  the  farina  fsecundans  from  the  apices  of  the 
flowers,  and  eat  it  -,  they  receive  nourifhment  from  it, 
then  call  it  up  and  mould  it  into  wax ;  art  hath  been  ex- 
ercifed  to  make  wax  of  this  powder,  but  in  vain;  it  is  only 
the  ftomach  of  the  bee  that  can  effeCl  it. 

The  belly  of  the  bee  is  inwardly  divided  into  four  parts, 
containing  the  inteftines,  the  bag  of  honey,  the  bag  of 
poilon,  and  the  fling.  The  bag  of  honey  is  tranfparent 
as  cryftal,  and  is  emptied  at  proper  times  into  the  cells 
of  the  comb,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  community  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

APETALI.  So  Tournefort  names  the  fifteenth  clafs 
of  vegetables.  See  Flos  apet  alus  under  the  article  Flos. 

APEUTH  YSMENOS,  from  tv9vfy  Jlrait.  See  Rec¬ 
tum  Intestinum. 

APHACA.  Yellow  vetchling. 

Aphaca  Angustioris  Folii.  A  fpecies  of  dan¬ 
delion. 

APHCEREMA.  See  Alica. 

APHCERESIS,  from  atpatp-co,  to  take  away.  To  take 
away  any  fuperfluous  thing  in  a  medical  way. 

APHASSIOMENOS,  from  apatrcrEM  to  handle.  Hip- 
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idcrates  often  applies  this  word  to  the  touch  of  the  pu- 
1  enda,  in  order  to  dilcover  diforders  of  thefe  parts.  It  is 
the  fame  as  tatius. 

APHEBRIOC.  Sulphur. 

APHELICESTEROS,  of  aoroy  from\  and  fa/xlx,  youth. 
One  p aft  the  flower  of  age. 

APHEPSEMA,  from  Ev},®,  to  boil.  A  decoClion. 
APHESIS,  from  api-n^L.  to  remit.  Hippocrates  gene¬ 
rally  fignifies  the  remiffion  or  folution  of  a  difeafe  by  this 
word. 

APHILANTHROPIA,  from  a,  neg.  and  tpi\a.v6poMiooy 
the  love  of  mankind.  The  firft  degree  of  melancholy, 
when  a  perfon  hates  fociety,  and  delights  in  folitude. 

APHLEGMANTON,  from  a,  neg.  and  fMyy.cty 
phlegm.  Void  of  phlegm. 

APHONI.  So  Hippocrates  calls  thofe  who  labour  un¬ 
der  a  caros. 

APHONIA.  A  name  of  the  catalepfis  ;  and  for  the 
Dalfy  in  the  tongue.  See  Catalepsis. 

Aphonia,  from  a,  the  part.  priv.  and  1 a  voice. 
One  who  hath  loft  his  voice,  See  Anaudos. 

Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  thofe  who,  with 
the  lofs  of  voice,  lofe  all  voluntary  motion  ;  as  in  epilep- 
:ies,  apoplexies,  a  fyncope,  & c. 

Dr.  Cullen  fpeaks  of  this  lofs  of  voice  as  a  fuppreflion 
of  the  full  found,  which  happens  juft  before  fwooning, 
&c.  He  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes  in  the  clafs  locales, 
and  order  dyfcinefise.  Befides  the  inftances  of  its  being 
fymptomatic,  he  obferves  three  fpecies,  viz.  Aphonia  gut- 
turalis;  when  the  gullet  is  affedled  by  a  tumor  in  the  fau 
ces,  or  the  glottis.  2.  Aphonia  trachealis,  when  the  tra 
chea  is  comprefled,  or  morbidly  contracted.  3.  Aphonia 
atonica,  when  the  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  wounded  or 
paralytic. 

If  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  are  formed  by  the 
par  vagum  and  the  nervus  acceflorius,  and  reach  the  la¬ 
rynx,  is  cut,  the  perfon  is  capable  as  it  were  of  only  a 
half  pronunciation :  but  if  both  are  cut,  the  fpeech  and 
voice  are  both  loft.  The  lofs  of  fpeech  happening  in 
hyfteric  patients  is  alfo  called  aphonia ;  but  more  proper¬ 
ly  that  lofs  of  fpeech  is  thus  named  which  depends  on 
fome  fault  of  the  tongue. 

Seeing  that  the  motion  of  any  part  is  deftroyed,  or  left- 
fened  at  leaft,  by  the  interception  of  the  nervous  fluid  in 
its  paflage  there,  and  that  the  nerves  deftined  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue,  arife  principally  from  the  fifth  pair, 
it  appears  that  the  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the  faid  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  that  the  immediate  caufe  is  a  diminu¬ 
tion  or  total  obftru&ion  of  the  nervous  fluid  through  them. 
Hence,  a  palfy  of  the  tongue,  which  is  either  antecedent 
or  fubfequent  to  hemipleclic  or  apople&ic  diforders,  de¬ 
mand  our  utmoft  attention. 

If  an  aphonia  appear^  alone,  it  generally  befpeaks  an 
approaching  hemiplexy  or  apoplexy ;  but  if  it  fucceeds 
thefe  diforders,  and  is  complicated  with  a  weak  memory, 
and  a  fluggifhnefs  of  the  mental  powers,  it  threatens  their 
return.  That  aphony  ufually  terminates  the  beft,  which 
proceeds  from  a  ftagnation  of  ferous  humours  comprefling 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  run  to  the 
tongue  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  afflictive  to  the  patient,  and  is 
very  obftinate  of  cure. 

Other  caufes  of  this  diforder  are,  the  ftriking  in  of 
eruptions  on  the  fkin,  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  fauces 
and  tongue,  obftrufted  periodical  evacuations  in  plethoric 
habits,  fpafmodic  affe&ions,  worms,  a  crumb  of  bread 
falling  into  the  larynx,  fear,  too  free  a  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  alfo  whatever  deftroys  the  ligaments  which  go 
from  the  arytsenoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilages,  will  deftroy 
the  voice. 

The  prognoftics  vary  according  to  tire  caufe  or  caufes. 
That  fpecies  which  is  owing  immediately  to  fpafms,  foon 
gives  way  in  the  removal  of  them.  If  a  palfy  of  the  tongue 
is  the  caufe,  it  is  very  apt  to  return,  if  relieved ;  but  often 
continues  incurable. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  endeavour  firft  to  remove  what¬ 
ever  obftruCts  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  into  the 
tongue ;  and  fecondly  to  {Lengthen  the  weak  parts.  Thefe 
general  intentions,  in  all  cafes,  being  regarded,  the  par¬ 
ticular  caufes  muft  be  removed  as  follows  : 

If  worms  are  the  caufe,  antifpafmodics  give  prefent  re¬ 
lief;  but  the  cure  depends  on  the  deftru&ion  of  thefe  ver¬ 
min. 
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tn  cafe  of  a  congeftion  of  blood  about  the  head,  bleeding 
and  nitrous  antifpafmodics  are  to  be  ufed. 

That  fpecies  of  aphony  which  remains  after  the  fhock 
of  an  hemiplexy  or  apoplexy,  requires  blifters  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  other  means  are  rarely  ef¬ 
fectual. 

If  fpafmodic  conftriiftions  about  the  fauces  and  tongue 
are  the  caufe,  external  paregorics  are  of  the  greateft  ferT 
vice :  anodyne  antiipafmodics  may  be  laid  under  the 
tongue,  and  the  feet  bathed  in  warm  water-,  carminative 
clyfters  alfo  are  ufeful. 

When  a  palfy  of  the  tongue  produces  this  complaint, 
evacuations,  according  to  the  patient’s  habit,  mull  be  made, 
and  warm  nervous  medicines  mult  be  externally  applied, 
and  internally  adminiftered;  blifters  alfo  fhouldbe  placed 
between  the  fhoulders. 

In  cafe  of  repelled  cuticular  eruptions,  fudorifics  fhould 
be  given,  and  the  patient’s  drink  fhould  be  warm.  The 
liquor  c.  c.  fuccin.  or  the  vin.  antim.  may  be  mixed  with 
tin&ura  benzoes  compofita,  or  with  the  balf.  Peruv.  and 
given,  at  proper  diftances  of.  time,  in  the  patient’s  drink, 
or  on  a  lump  of  fugar. 

Sometimes  the  ferum  flows  fo  rapidly  to  the  fauces  and 
adjacent  parts,  in  a  falivation,  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of 
all  power  to  fpeak;  in  this  cafe  diaphoretics  and  laxatives, 
with  a  forbearance  of  all  mercurials,  are  the  fpeedieft  re¬ 
medies. 

APHORISMUS,  from  apopAco,  to  [eparate  or  diftin- 
guijh.  A  fhort  fentence,  briefly  exprefling  the  properties 
of  a  thing  -,  or  which  ferveth  as  a  maxim,  or  principle,  to 
guide  a  man  to  any  knowledge,  efpecially  in  philofophy 
and  phyfic. 

APHORME,  of  tfTro,  from  of  mi,  a  motive.  Hippo¬ 
crates  expreffes  by  this  word,  whatever  gives  rife  to  a 
difeafe,  by  a  fort  of  metaphor  ;  for  this  word  hath  relation 
to  human  aftions,  and  their  motives. 

APHRAINON,  from  a,  neg.  and  Pfo\zu,  to  he  wife. 
One  who  has  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reafon. 

APHRODES,  from  a<pp&,  froth.  Spumous  or  frothy. 
Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to  the  blood  and  excre¬ 
ments. 

APHRODISIA,  ?from  Appa/mi,  Venus.  Ve- 

APHRODISIASMUS,  )  nereal  commerce.  Some  ex- 
prefs  by  this  word  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  venerea 
age. 

APHRODISIASTICON  CLIDION.  A  troch,  fo 
called  by  Galen ;  it  was  ufed  againft  fpitting  of  blood  anc 
dyfenteries  :  P.  iEgineta  fpeaks  of  its  being  made  of  balauf- 
tines,  rhubarb,  opium,  and  other  aftringents. 

APHRODISIUS  MORBUS.  See  Lues  venerea. 
APHRODITARIUM.  A  powder  recommended  by 
P.  Aigineta  for  hollow  ulcers. 

APHROGALA,  from  appo;,  frothy  and  yah ol  milk. 
It  is  alfo  called  capilatrteum.  No  writer  hath  defcribec 
this,  but  what  the  Romans  ufed  under  this  name,  feems 
to  be  fomething  like  what  we  call  fyllabub. 
APHROLITRUM.  See  Aphronitrum. 

APHRON.  A  wild  kind  of  poppy.  Alfo  the  name 
oLa  cephalic  plafter  defcribed  by  Aetius  in  his  Tetrabib. 
4.  ferm.  iii.  cap.  13. 

APHRONITRUM,  from  appop,  fpume,  and  vnpov,  ni¬ 
tre.  Spume  of  nitre.  Salts  formed  of the  vitriolic  acic 
and  a  terrene  or  gypfeo-calcareous  element  are  thus  called. 
It  is  a  name  alfo  of  the  natron.  See  Anatron. 

APHROSCORODON,  from  ocppo;,  fpume  or  froth.  It 
is  a  large  fpecies  of  garlic,  called  alfo  allium  ulpicum ; 
and  hath  the  above  name  becaufe,  when  beat  with  vine¬ 
gar,  it  generates  much  froth. 

APHROSYNE,  from  ap^oiv,  flly,  folly,  or  dotage. 
APHTHAs,  called  alfo  by  Celfus  ferpentla  oris  ulcera , 
spreading  ULCERS  IN  the  mouth,  and  in  England pu- 
Jlula  oris,  the  thrush,  named  likewife  alcola. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py¬ 
rexia,  and  order  exanthemata. 

This  diforder  appears  in  white  fpecks  upon  the  tongue, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  palate  in  children :  thefe  fpecks 
gradually  fpread  all  over  the  infide  of  the  mouth,  and  from 
thence  all  the  way  through  the  ftomach  and  inteftines : 
the  fize  of  thefe  fpecks  increafe  as  the  violence  of  other 
fymptoms  are  augmented ;  and  they  are  then  more  yel¬ 
low,  or  of  other  more  unfavourable  colours. 

Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  thefe  white  fpecks  are  inflamma¬ 
tory  exudations,  and  not  ulcers;  which  feems  to  be  con- 
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firmed  by  their  falling  off,  and  being  fucceeded  by  other 
thicker  ones,  which  falling  off  alfo,  are  again  fucceeded 
jy  others,  &c. 

Sometimes  no  other  fymptoms  attend,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  the  refult  of  inward  fits,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  four  belchings,  gripes,  diarrhoeas,  fever,  or 
orenels  of  the  mouth. 

The  black  thrufh  rarely  occurs ;  when  it  does,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  putrid  fymptom,  not  an  original  difeafe. 

Infants  are  the  nroft  frequent  fubjedts  of  this  diforder, 
and  amongft  them,  thofe  fed  by  the  hand  more  than  thofe 
that  have  the  breaft.  In  adults,  they  are  often  accompa¬ 
nied  with  miliary  eruptions. 

Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  aphtha  of  the  pudenda  of  preg¬ 
nant  women,  and  of  aphtha  of  the  afpera  arteria. 

Celfus  obferves  that  aphtha  are  molt  dangerous  in  in¬ 
fants  ;  and  Boerhaave  fays,  in  adults  they  are  frequent  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  are  then  attended  with  inflammation  of 
fome  of  the  vifcera.  The  more  they  fpread,  the  danger 
is  increafed  in  all  cafes. 

In  adults,  the  aphtha  in  the  mouth  are  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ulcerations  in  the  angina  gangrena,  by  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  Houghs,  by  the  edges  not  being  red  and  angry, 
and  by  there  not  being  a  fhining  rednefs  all  over  the  fau¬ 
ces,  with  other  fymptoms  that  ulually  attend  this  fort  of 
quinfy. 

If  the  cure  is  not  foon  effected  in  children,  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  become  more  acrid,  and  produce  vomitings, 
four  and  curdled  ftools,  gripings,  convulfions,  and  often 
death. 

Firft  cleanfe  their  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  as  much  of 
the  following  mixture  as  will  operate  both  upward  and 
downward. 

>4  Mannte  Calab.  §  fs-  acl-  purse  §  ij.  f.  folutio  cola- 
turse  adde  vin.  antim.  gut.  xx.  m.  detur  cochl.  mediocr. 
pro  re  nata. 

If  the  child  is  coftive,  due  attention  muft  be  had  thereto. 

The  bell  topical  application  is  as  follows  : 

R  Boracis  opt.  fubtilif.  pulv.  3  fs.  mel  Britan,  f  i.  m. 
f.  litus. 

In  feverer  cafes,  double  this  quantity  of  the  borax  may 
be  added  in  this  litus,  Whichever  of  them  are  ufed,  a 
fmall  tea  l'poonful  fhould  be  rubbed  well  about  the  mouth, 
and  then  gradually  fwallowed  once  in  an  hour  or  two. 

If  after  the  removal  of  the  fpecks  the  mouth  is  very 
fore,  let  a  thin  folution  of  the  gum.  tragac.  in  rofe-water, 
be  frequently  held  in  the  mouth. 

As  a  purge  in  this  diforder,  when  infants  are  the  fub- 
jedfts,  Dr.  Canvane  extols  the  ol.  Ricini.  and  at  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  purging,  he  fays,  that  much  relief  is  obtained  by 
giving  the  ipecacuanha  as  a  perfpirative. 

That  fevere  degree  of  the  thrufh  which  is  fo  frequent  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  requires  the  application  of  perpetual 
blifters,  v/hich  fhould  be  kept  open  with  the  ung.  can- 
tharidis,  and  in  this  cafe  much  relief  is  given  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  by  a  due  ufe  of  a  proper  detergent. 

R  Boracis  opt.  fubtii.  pulv.  3  iij.  mel  rofar.  f  ij.  acidi 
vitriolici  diluti.  3  ij.  m.  f.  litus  ut  fupra  utend. 

See  Celfus,  Aretaeus,  Oribafius,  Adtuarius,  Hoffman, 
Med.  Rat.  Syft.  Boerhaave,  Blackrie’s  Difquifition  on  Sol¬ 
vents  of  the  Stone,  Canvane’s  Diff.  on  the  Ol.  Palm. 
Chrifti,  Hillary  on  the  Dilorders  of  Barbadoes.  Cullen’s 
Firft  lines,  edit.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

Aphthae  serpentes.  See  Cancrum  Oris. 

APHTHOSA.  Aphthous;  belonging  to  aphthae. 
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APHYLL ANTES  AN GUILL ARE.  A  fort  of  daify. 
Raii  Hift.  - Monspel.  A  fpecies  of  caryophylius. 

APHYLLON.  See  Orobanchf.. 

APHYTACQRES.  A  fort  of  trees,  faid  by  Pliny  to 
produce  amber,  fee  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

APIASTER.  The  bird  called  the  bee-eater.  See 
Merops. 

APIASTRUM.  Baum.  See  Melissa. 

APICES,  of  apex,  a  top  or  point.  In  botany  they 
are  the  fummits,  or  thofe  bodies  which  hang  upon  the 
chives  or  threads  which  generally  furround  the  pointals  of 
flowers,  and  contain  the  prolific  powder,  which  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  male  fperm  of  animals:  called  alfo  Anthera. 
APIITES.  See  Apites. 

APINEL.  A  root  which  is  met  with  in  fome  of  the 
American  iflands;  it  is  called  by  the  natives  yabacan't. 
Its  name  Apinel ,  was  that  of  a  captain  of  horfe,  who  firft 
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made  the  Europeans  acquainted  with  it.  If,  with  a  rod, 
a  piece  of  this  root  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  ferpent,  it 
is  ioon  deftroyed.  If  a  perion  chews  it,  and  rubs  his  hands 
and  feet  with  it,  the  ferpents  fhun  him,  nay  if  he  takes 
the  ferpent  it  cannot  hurt  him.  See  Hill,  de  i’Acad.  Roy. 
an.  1724. 

APIOS.  The  pear-tree  •,  —  alfo  round  knobbed- 
rooted  lpurge. 

APITES,  or  Apites  vinum,  from  «m&-,  the  pear-tree. 
The  wine  of  pears,  or  perry.  Its  virtues  are  much  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  cyder. 

APIUM.  Smallage. 

Miller  enumerates  thirteen  fpecies. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  bright  green-winged 
leaves,  cut  Rightly  into  three  winged  portions,  ferrated 
about  the  edges ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  oval,  plano-convex, 
furrowed,  of  a  pale  brown,  or  ath-colour ;  the  root  long, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  with  a  number  of  fibres  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 
It  is  biennial,  flowers  in  Augult,  grows  wild  in  rivulets 
and  watery  places,  and  is  frequently  Cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  cicuta  aquatica,  growing  naturally  in  the  fame 
places,  may  be  miftaken  for  it;  but  is  thus  diltinguifhed  : 
the  leaves  of  this  cicuta  are  deeply  divided,  quite  to  the 
pedicle,  into  three  long,  narrow,  lharp-pointed  fegments ; 
whereas  thofe  of  fmallage  are  only  Rightly  cut  into  three 
roundifh  obtufe  ones. 

The  frelh  roots  of  fmallage ,  when  produced  in  their  na¬ 
tive  watery  places,  partake  in  fome  degree  of  the  quality 
of  thofe  of  hemlock,  have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  bit- 
terifh  acrid  tafte ;  but  by  drying  they  lole  the  greateft  part 
of  their  ill  flavour,  and  become  fweetifh  ;  they  are  aperi¬ 
ent  and  diuretic,  but  the  feeds  are  to  be  preferred  in  all 
medical  purpofes,  and  are  good  carminatives.  In  diftilla- 
tion  thefe  feeds  yield  an  eflential  oil,  and  they  give  out 
their  virtue  to  fp.  vini.  reft.  fo  completely,  as,  on  evapo¬ 
ration,  to  leave  an  excellent  extraft. 

The  apium  is  alfo  called  apium  fativum,  eleofelinum ,  he- 
leofelmum ,  paludaplum ,  apium  paluftre,  apium  dulce,  and 
ccleri  Italorum.  * 

By  culture  this  plant  hath  been  improved,  and  is  the  cel- 
lery  of  our  gardens,  called  alfo  apium  fativum ;  in  this 
ftate  the  roots  have  an  agreeable  warm  fweetifh  tafte, 
without  any  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  original  fmallage:  but 
Ray  obferves,  that  if  neglefted,  it  degenerates  into  its 
firft  difagreeable  ftate.  However,  as  by  culture  this 
plant  is  improved  for  the  table,  it  is  rendered  lefs  power¬ 
ful  as  a  medicine. 

Heleofelinum,  or  marsh  smallage.  This  is  a  larger 
fort,  growing  alfo  in  watery  places,  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  celery, 

Oreofelinum,  mountain  parsley.  It  grows  on  rocky 
places,  and  rel'enibles  the  Macedonian  parfley.  See 
Oreoselinum. 

Hippofelinum ,  alfo  called  olufatrum ,  grielum ,  agriofe- 
linum ,  and  Smyrnium.  It  is  a  large  kind  of  apium ,  whofe 
roots  are  white  like  thofe  of  celery,  and  are  eaten  like 
them. 

Apium  Pyreniacum  thapsi.®,  called  alfo  fefeli  Py- 
ren.  thapf.  felinum  Pyren.  mountain  parsley,  or  the 
fecond  baftard  turbith.  It  grows  on  the  Pyreneans,  but 
is  of  no  note  in  medicine. 

Bunium,  alfo  called  daucus  petrofelini  vel  coriandri  folio , 
faxifraga  montana  minor,  wild  parsley.  It  grows  in 
ftoney  places,  and  is  fomewhat  warming  and  diuretic. 

Selinum  montanum,  called  alfo  apium  peregrinum,  vif- 
naga  minor,  felinum  peregrinum, daucus  peregrinus,  stone- 
parsley.  It  hath  nothing  remarkably  different  in  its 
medicinal  powers  from  the  common  parsley. 

Apium  hortense,  called  alfo  petrofelinum  vulg.  apium, 
felinum,  garden-parsley.  Apium  petrofelinum,  or  apium 
hortenfe,  foliolis  caulinis  iinearibus,  involucris  minutis. 
Linn.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  defeription.  The 
roots  are  diuretic,  and  are  belt  in  a  decoftion,  which 
fhould  be  drank  plentifully.  Diftilled  with  water  a  fmall 
portion  of  eflential  oil  is  obtained ;  fp.  vini  reft,  extrafts 
the  whole  of  their  virtues,  and,  after  evaporation,  leaves 
a  good  extraft.  The  leaves  are  warmer  than  the  roots,  and 
afford  more  eflential  oil ;  but  the  feeds  are  the  belt  part  of  the 
plant:  they  are  warming,  carminative,  bitter,  and  diuretic; 
Three  pounds  of  the  leeds  yield  about  J  i.  of  eflential 
oil,  the  moll  of  which  finks  in  water.  Sp.  vini  reft,  beft 


takes  up  their  virtues,  and  an  extraft  made  therefrom 
lofes  nothing. 

Apium  Macedonicum.  Petrofcl.  Macedon ,  daucus 
Macedon, apium  petraeum, patr apium.  Macedonian  par¬ 
sley.  Bubon  Macedonicum.  Linn.  We  have  only  the 
feeds  in  the  fhops,  which  differ  from  the  common  fort  in 
being  dark-coloured,  and  covered  with  a  rough  hoari- 
nels  :  their  virtues  are  fimilar  to,  but  weaker  than  the 

common  fort. — That  called - Maritimum  dulce 

scotium.  Is  a  fpecies  of  lovage. - Montanum. 

Mountain  parsley.  See  Apium  &  Oreoselinum. 

- Palustre.  A  fpecies  of  fium.  See  Sium  an- 

gustifolium.  -  Risus.  A  fpecies  of  ranunculus. 

- Sativum.  Celery.  See  Apium. - Sylves- 

tre.  A  fpecies  of  myrrhus.  Alfo  a  name  of  the  an - 

trifeus.  -  Sylvestre  lacteo  succo  turgens. 

Milky  parsley.  See  Oelsnitium. 

APLYTOS,  from  a  neg.  and  tb'kvvu,  to  wajh.  Un- 
wafhed.  An  epithet  of  wool,  which  is  called  by  the  La¬ 
tins  lana  fuccida. 

APNCEA.  A  defeft  of  refpiration,  fuch  as  happens 
in  a  cold,  an  apoplexy,  &c. 

.  APOB.  AMMA.  The  fame  as  embamma ,  a  flight  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  applied  to  water  in  which  hot  iron  hath  been 
quenched. 

APOBRASMA.  The  bran  of  wheat,  or  the  froth  of 
the  fea. 

APOCAPNISMUS.  Fumigation.  Yrom  xoiorio^fmoak. 

APOCATASTASIS.  To  reftore,  an  amendment,  a 
ceffation,  or  fubfiding. 

APOCATH ARSIS.  An  expurgation. 

APOCENOS,  See  Abevacuatio.  Alfo  partial  fluxes; 
as  watery  eye,  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

APOCERUGMA.  A  declaration,  that  is,  fuch  de¬ 
clarations  as  are  thought  proper  to  be  made  to  the  patient 
refpefting  his  danger. 

APOCEACULISMENON.  It  is  when  a  bone  is 
broken  after  the  manner  of  a  ftalk,  near  the  joint. 

APOCHOPEMA,  fee  Apechema. 

APOCHREMMA.  The  matter  of  fpit  hawked  up. 

APOCHREMPSIS.  A  hawking  up  of  fpit. 

APOCHYLISMA.  The  fame  as  the  rob  of  any  fruit. 
See  Sapa. 

APOCHYMA.  The  pitch  which  is  feraped  from  fhips, 
formerly  efteewed  in  medicine. 

APOCLASMA.  The  fame  as  abductio,  or  rather 
apagma ,  which  fee. 

APOCLEISIS.  An  exclusion.  But  Hippocrates 
ufes  the  word  from  whence  it  is  derived  to  exprefs  a 
loathing  of  food. 

APOCOPE.  See  Abscissio.  From  utto,  from ,  and 

xoorra,  to  cut. 

APOCRISIS.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  fame  as  eccryfis. 

APOCRUSTICON,  from  aoronpua,  to  repel.  An  epi¬ 
thet  for  a  remedy  of  a  repelling  and  aftringent  quality. 

APOCYESIS.  A  birth,  or  bringing  forth  of  a  child. 

APOCYNON.  A  little  bone  in  the  left  fide  of  a  frog, 
formerly  held  in  great  efteem. 

Alfo  the  name  of  a  plant  called  cynanchon ,  pardialan- 
ches ,  cynomeron ,  cynocrambe,  dog’s  bane. 

The  leaves,  mixed  with  meal,  kill  dogs,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  panthers,  and  immediately  affeft  their  hips  with  a 
paily.  A  fpecies  of  this  is  called  pfeudo  ipecacuanha. 
Boerhaave  enumerates  twenty-two  fpecies.  It  is  a  flirub 
with  leaves  like  ivy,  but  fofter,  {harper  pointed,  ftrong 
feented,  vifeous,  and  full  of  honey-like  juice ;  the  fruit 
confifts  of  feeds  contained  in  pods  like  thofe  of  beans. 
This  plant  is  not  in  medical  ufe. 

APOCYNUM,  called  alfo  Hippomanes.  A  name 
of  swallow-wort  ;  and  of  fome  fpecies  of  periploca. 
- Trifolium  indicum.  A  fpecies  of  toxicodendron. 

APOCYRTUMENA.  It  is  fpoken  of  humours  form¬ 
ing  into  a  kind  of  cone,  when  fuppurated  and  ready  to  be 
difeharged. 

APQDACRYTICA,  from  aoro,  fignifying  negatively , 
and  cf a^pv,  a  tear.  They  are  medicines  which  firft  excite, 
and  then  evacuate,  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  eyes, 
and  thus  preventing  preternatural  moifture  there.  Such 
are  onions,  celandine,  hellebore,  &c. 

APODYTERIUM,  from  aroJ'uoy.ai,  to  unclothe.  A 
private  room  before  the  entrance  into  the  baths,  where  the 
bathers  undreffed  themfelves.  It  is  alfo  called  coniferium 
and  fpoliarium. 

APCEUM, 
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APCEUM,  from  a  neg.  and  maty,  of  fame  quality 4 
Void  of  all  feniible  qualities,  poffeffihg  neither  aftrin- 
rency,  nor  acrimony,  nor  any  other  remarkable  faculty, 
as  water  amongft  moift  fubftances,  and  ftarch  amongft 
dry.  It  is  fimilar  to  infipidusi  . 

APGGALACTISMUS.  See  Ablactatio. 

APOGEUSIA.  Depraved  taste. 

APOGEUSIS.  Loss  of  taste.  See  Agheustia. 

APOLEPSIS,  from  a7ro^a./xSavoix.ai,  to  be  fupprejfedy  re¬ 
tained,  &c.  alfo  dialepffs ,  intercept'^.  An  interception, 
fuppreffion,  or  retention,  which  may  be  of  urine  or  any 
other  natural  evacuation. 

APOLEXIS,  from  ccorohiryu,  to  ceafe,  or  end.  A  de¬ 
caying  time  of  age,  and  oppofed.to  the  flower  of  age. 

APOLINOSIS,  from  *ivov,fax.  So  P.  iEgineta  calls 
the  method  of  curing  a  fiftula  by  raw  flax.  See  Omoli- 
non. 

APOLLINARIS.  True  nightfhade,  alfo  black  hen¬ 
bane.  See  Hyoscyamus  nicer. 

APOLYSIS,  from  aoro^ua,  to  releafe.  A  folution  or 
releafe.  Such  as  the  excluflon  of  a  child,  the  folution  of 
a  difeafe,  or  untying  of  a  bandage. 

APOMAGNA,  from  onroy.a'vlu,  to  ab/lergc.  Any  thing 
ufed  to  wipe  away  fordes,  as  a  handkerchief,  or  a  fpunge, 
&c. 

APOMATHEMA,  from  axo,  neg.  and  (tavOxva ,  to 
learn.  Hippocrates  expreffes  by  it,  a  forgetfulnefs  of  all 
that  hath  been  learnt. 

APOMELI.  A  fweet  liquor  made  with  honey-combs, 
diluted  and  boiled  with  water.  Galen  fays,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates,  andothers,  called  apomeli  by  the  names  of  oxyglici, 
and  oxyglices,  and  that  forne  were  made  with,  and  others 
without  vinegar,  fome  being  fweet,  and  others  four  and 
fweet.  It  is  Ample  oxymel. 

APONENCEMENOS,  from  «7rovo«a,  to  be  negligent , 
or  averfe.  An  adverb  importing  an  utter  averfion  to  any 
thing. 

APONEUROSIS,  of  a.7co  from ,  and  vevgov,  a  nerve. 
Any  nervous,  or,  as  now  called,  tendinous,  expanflon. 
The  tendon  or  tail  of  a  mufcle,  called  by  Hippocrates, 
T{(yav,  a  tendon  or  cord. 

Thefe  expanfions  of  tendons,  called  aponeurojis ,  or 
fafeise,  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  till  they  are  loft  in  the 
cellular  membrane.  Inftances  of  thefe  are  frequently  met 
with,  e.  g.  the  outward  mufcles  of  the  thigh  are  bound 
down  by  one  of  thefe  expanflons,  viz.  the  Fascia 
Lata,  which  fee.  Dr.  Hunter  deferibes  this  aponeurojis 
as  proceeding  from  the  mufculus  fafeia  lata,  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  thigh,  and  from  the  gluteus  maximus 
on  the  pofterior  part. 

There  other  fafeise,  as  thofe  of  the  legs,  which,  like 
thofe  of  the  thighs,  cover  the  mufcles.  The  foies  of  the 
feet  are  ftrong  fafeise,  which  prevent  the  flexor  mufcles 
of  the  toes  being  hurt,  when  we  tread.  The  fafciie  on 
the  thighs  and  legs,  bind  down  the  mufcles  while  in 
adtion,  and  alfo  increafe  their  ftrength  by  comprefling 
them. 

When  matter  is  formed  immediately  under  any  of  the 
fafeite,  it  cannot  point  where  it  is  firft  formed,  but  runs 
under  them  to  fome  diftance,  to  gain  an  exit :  to  prevent 
inconveniencies  from  this  caufe,  as  loon  as  matter  can  be 
felt  under  a  fafeia,  it  is  right  to  give  it  vent  immediately, 
and  not  to  wait  for  its  pointing,  as  in  other  fituations  ; 
when  this  happens  under  the  temporal  mufcle,  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  attend.  See  Temporalis  Musculus. 

APOPALLESIS,  7  from  a-ro7rcc\\oi,  to  throw  off  in  a 

APOPALSIS,  3  hajly  manner.  An  expulfion  of  the 
foetus,  as  in  abortions. 

APOPHLEGMATISMUS,  of  coco,  from ,  and  tp^ty^a, 
phlegm.  A  medicine,  which  by  holding  it  in  the  mouth, 
promotes  a  difeharge  of  phlegm,  fuch  are  pellitory  root, 
horfe-radifh,  & c.  In  this  tribe  may  be  ranked  fnufF,  or 
whatever  difeharges  a  load  of  ferum  from  the  head,  the 
parts  about  the  throat,  & c.  when  folid  it  is  called  maffi- 
calorium.  Medicines  poffeffed  of  this  power  are  called 
apcphlegmaticum  and  commanfum. 

APOPHRADES,  from  the  Angular  aoroppxc,  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Thofe  days  in  which  an  acute  diftemper  comes  to 
a  fatal  crifis,  or  no  criAs  at  all. 

APOPH  l  HARMA.  A  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

A1  01 II 1 IIORA.  An  abortion.  From  otno^Htipco,  to 
corrupt. 

APOPH YADES.  The  ramification  of  the  veins. 
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APOPH YAS,  of  «7r 0,  from,  and  <pu&>,  to  grow.  Ail 
appendix.  Any  thing  that  grows  to,  or  proceeds  from 
another. 

APOPHYSIS,  from  aropux,  to  produce  ;  or  from  etvro, 
and  to  grow.  An  appendix.  Any  thing  that  grows 
to,  or  proceeds  from  another,  as  boughs  and  branches ; 
in  anatomy  it  moftly  Agnifies  the  proje&ion  of  a  bone. 
It  is  alfo  called  probolc,  echphyfis ,  proccffus ,  produftio , 
projefiura,  and  protuber antia. 

APOPHYSIS  GRACILIS.  The  apophyfls  of  the 
neck  of  the  malleus  in  the  ear. 

APOPLECTA.  A  name  for  the  internal  jugular  vein 
which  afeends  by  the  Ade  of  the  afpera  arteria. 

APOPLECTICA.  Medicines  againft  the  apoplexy, 
fo  called  inftead  of  antipopledtica.  Vogel  fays  it  is  a 
continued  fever  coming  on  upon  an  apoplexy. 

Apoplectica  Vena.  See  Jugulares  Venje. 

APOPLEXIA,  from  c/.Ttor/iXr\<T<Tu,  to frike  or  knock  down , 
or  fmite  fuddenly ;  the  Latins  call  it  attonitus  morbus. 
The  apoplexy.  It  is  alfo  called  fidcratio,  attonitus 
fupor ,  palperia. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neu- 
rofes,  and  the  order  comata.  He  alfo  takes  notice  of  nine 
fpecies,  befides  thofe  inftances  in  which  it  is  fymptomatic, 
viz.  ift.  Apoplexia  fanguinea,  with  Agns  of  an  univerfal 
plethora,  and  chiefly  of  fulnefs  in  the  head.  2d.  Apo-> 
plexia  ferofa,  which  happens  generally  in  aged  and  leu- 
cophlegmatic  people.  3d.  Apoplexia  hydrocephalica ;  fee 
Hydrocephalus.  4th.  Apoplexia  atrabilaria,  obferved 
in  perfons  difpofed  to  melancholy.  5th.  Apoplexia  trau¬ 
matica  ;  when  the  head  is  hurt  by  violent  external  force. 
6th.  Apoplexia  venenata,  from  poifonous  matters, 
whether  externally  applied,  or  internally  taken.  7th. 
Apoplexia  men  tabs ;  from  paffions  of  the  mind.  8  th. 
Apoplexia  cataleptica,  in  which  the  refpiration  is  not 
ftertorous,  and  though  the  limbs  maintain  any  accidental 
pofltion,  yet  they  give  way  to  external  force  applied  to 
them.  gth.  Apoplexia  fuffocata,  See  Suemersio,  which 
happens  in  cafes  of  hanging  and  drowning.  See  Caros. 

An  apoplexy  is  a  fudden  privation  of  allfenfe  and  volun¬ 
tary  motion  ;  the  pulfe,  at  the  fame  time,  being  kept  up, 
but  refpiration  is  opprefled.  A  deep  fleep,  with  infenfi- 
bility,  and  fnorting,  feem  to  be  conftant  attendants. 
Dr.  Cullen  fays,  The  apoplexy  is  that  difeafe  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  external  and  internal  fenfes,  and  the 
whole  of  the  voluntary  motions,  are  in  fome  degree  abo- 
lifhed  ;  while  refpiration  and  the  adfion  of  the  heart  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  performed.  To  the  deftnition  of  apoplexy , 
he  adds,  that  the  abolition  of  the  powers  of  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion,  is  in  fome  degree  only ;  meaning  by  this,  to  im¬ 
ply,  that  under  the  title  of  apoplexy,  are  comprehended 
thofe  difeafes,  which,  as  differing  from  it  in  degree  only, 
cannot,  with  a  view  either  to  pathology  or  pradfice,  be 
properly  diftinguifhed  from  it.  Such  are  the  difeafes 
named  carus,  cataphora,  coma,  and  lethargus.  Lom- 
mius  obferves,  that  this  diforder  is  generally  ufhered  in 
by  fudden  and  acute  pains  in  the  head,  vertigo,  dimnefs 
of  fight,  grinding  the  teeth  during  fleep,  a  coldnefs  of 
the  whole  body,  efpecially  the  extremities ;  then,  as 
though  thunder-ftruck,  the  patient  falls  down  fometimes 
with  fhrieks;  immediately  after  the  eyes  are  ftrut,  a 
fnorting  comes  on,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  great, 
endangering  fuftocation,  the  breaft  Ceafes  to  heave  juft  as 
if  it  was  bound  in  cords ;  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion  are 
entirely  loft. 

There  are  different  fpecies  of  apoplexies,  which  demand 
our  utrnoft  attention,  as  the  cure  is  very  different  in  each, 
particularly  the  two  firft,  the  others  agreeing  more  with 
the  fecond.  The  firft  is  the  fanguineous  apoplexy,  in 
which  we  find  a  ftrong  full  pulfe,  a  red  and  bloated  vifage, 
the  patient’s  neck  fwelled,  an  opprefled  loud  refpiration, 
with  a  little  hoarfenefs.  This  fpecies  prevails  amongft 
the  robuft  who  have  much  blood,  loaded  with  craffamen- 
tum.  The  fecond  is  the  ferous  apoplexy,  in  which  the 
fymptoms  are,  in  general,  like  thofe  in  the  former  fpecies, 
except  that  the  pulfe  is  weaker,  the  countenance  pale, 
or  at  leaft  far  lefs  ruddy,  and  the  breathing  lefs  opprefled. 
The  third  is  the  fpafmodic  apoplexy  ;  the  fame  figns  attend 
this  as  are  ufual  in  the  fecond  fpecies,  only  it  is  fooner 
removed,  and  rarely  degenerates  into  a  palfy.  The 
fourth  is  the  fymptomatic,  fuch  as  from  flatus  in  the 
ftomach,  the  gout,  &c. 

The  remote  caufe  is  a  plethora,  the  antecedent  caufe  is 
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fome  great  commotion  of  body  or  of  mind,  as  from  vio¬ 
lent  exercife,  hard  drinking,  paffions  of  the  mind,  See. 
the  immediate  caufe  is  a  compreffion  of  the  brain.  The 
fanguineous  hath,  for  a  general  and  principal  caufe ,  an  in- 
creafed  vital  heat ;  — the  ferous  a  defedtive  heat ;  -  and  the 
other  fpecies  have  fome  caufe  which  renders  the  diffufion 
of  the  vital  heat  irregular,  whence  fpafms,  which  are  a 
mediate  caufe  of  this  diforder.  It  Ihould  be  remembered 
here,  that  the  craflamentum  of  the  blood  is  the  attradlor 
of  the  vital  fire,  the  nerves  condudt  it,  and  the  brain  is 
its  principal  refervoir :  various  caufes  may  determine  this 
fire  in  greater  quantities  to  a  particular  part  than  what  is 
neceflary  for  the  due  difeharge  of  its  fundtions,  or  it  may 
be  directed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  fpeed  and  force 
there  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  or  the  velocity 
of  it,  in  the  apopledtic  ftroke,  the  part  to  which  it  is 
diredted  will  fuffer,  both  as  to  fuddennefs  and  danger ; 
Ihould  it  be  determined  thus  to  the  heart  and  arteries, 
circulation  would  be  flopped,  and  death  the  immediate 
confequence ;  but  diredted  to  the  feat  of  fenfation,  and 
the  origin  of  all  voluntary  motion,  an  apoplexy  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  serous  apoplexy  hath  for  its  general  and  its 
principal  caufe  too,  a  defedt  of  vital  heat,  whence  the 
redundancy  of  ferum,  to  which  this  fpecies  is  ufually  at¬ 
tributed  :  farther,  the  craflamentum  not  being  able  to  at¬ 
tract  the  degree  of  heat  requifite  for  the  due  diftenfion 
of«the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  fibres,  occurring  circumflances  eafily  deprive  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  their  heat,  and  caufe  it  to  rufh  with 
violence  on  fome  other  •,  and  a  fuddenly  deficient  diftri- 
bution  of  the  vital  fluid  produces  fimilar  effects,  in  fome 
inftances,  to  an  exceflive  one.  And,  as  to  all  other 
fpecies,  which  indeed  are  but  fymptomatic,  it  is  as  the 
morbid  caufe,  hath  an  influence  on  the  heat  with  refpedt 
to  its  dillribution,  that  it  is  produdtive  of  this  difeafe. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  the  proximate  caufe  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  whatever  interrupts  the  motion  of  the  nervous  power, 
whether  from  the  brain  or  to  it.  Of  apoplexies  from  in¬ 
ternal  caufes,  he  thinks  the  motion  of  the  nervous  power 
is  interrupted  by  fome  compreffion  on  the  origin  of  the 
nerves;  and  this  compreffion  is  occafioned  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  head.  In  apoplexies 
from  external  caufes,  the  motion  of  the  nervous  power 
is  interrupted  by  diredtly  deftroying  its  mobility  ;  as  when 
mephitic  air,  fumes  from  charcoal,  &c.  are  admitted  to 
the  nerves. 

From  an  attention  to  the  fymptoms  of  an  apoplexy,  and 
the  appearances  obferved  on  difledting  thofe  to  whom  it 
had  proved  fatal,  the  brain  is  moft  probably  its  feat. 
Wepfer,  in  his  hiftories  of  thofe  fubjedts,  obferves,  that 
the  vefl'els  in  their  brains  were  often  ruptured,  or  very 
turgid ;  at  other  times  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
filled  with  a  watery  humour;  or  a  portion  of  ferum,  &c. 
was  found  betwixt  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Old  men,  the  indolent, — thofe  who  indulge  in  gluttony 
or  drunkennefs, — ffiort-necked  people,  are  the  moft  fub- 
jedl  to  apoplexy. 

This  diforder  Ihould  be  diftinguifhed  in  its  fpecies,  and 
alfo  from  thofe  other  maladies  to  which  it  bears  a  refem- 
blance.  The  fanguine  apoplexy  mull  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ferous  and  the  fymptomatic,  and  each  from  one 
another  ;  and  apoplexies  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  le¬ 
thargy,  an  epilepfy,  hylteric  fuffocations,  a  palfy,  a  ca¬ 
ms,  a  catalepfis,  and  fyncope. 

The  danger  feems  to  be  chiefly  proportioned  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  refpiration  ;  if  it  is  tolerably  eafy,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  fwallow,  there  is  good  hope  ;  but  if  refpiration 
is  very  difficult,  or  intermittent,  and  what  is  given  tire  pa¬ 
tient  to  drink,  returns  immediately  by  the  nofe,  a  reco¬ 
very  is  hardly  to  be  efFedted. 

Thofe  who  have  been  attacked  with  any  kind  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  are  fubjedt  to  relapfes,  each  of  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  preceding;  to  prevent  which  due  re¬ 
gard  ffiould  be  had  to  all  that  can  conduce  thereto,  that  it 
may  be  avoided  :  fuppers,  hot  rooms,  violent  exercife, 
particularly  in  the  fun,  going  to  bed  late,  long  lleeps, 
continuing  in  the  cold,  efpecially  if  the  feet  are  fubjedl 
to  be  fo,  and  wlratever  is  fufpedted  to  difpofe  to  this  dif¬ 
order  muft  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  prevented. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  in  cafe  of  the  fanguine  fpecies, 
immediately  uncover  the  patient’s  head,  raife  it  up  as 
high  as  poffible,  and  give  him  the  advantage  of  frefh 
air. 


If  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  bleed,  ad  deliquium, 
to  reduce  the  vital  heat ;  ten  or  fixteen  ounces  may  be  taken 
away  immediately,  and  the  fame  quantity  may  be  repeated 
in  an  hour  or  more,  according  as  the  pulfe  ’w  ill  admit. 
Some  aflert  an  extraordinary  efficacy  from  opening  the 
temporal  artery  during  the  fit.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that, 
when  an  attack  of  apoplexy  is  immediately  threatened, 
blood-letting  is  certainly  the  remedy  to  be  depended  on, 
and  blood  fliould  be  taken  largely,  if  it  can  be  done  from 
the  jugular  vein,  or  the  temporal  artery.  But,  when  no 
threatening  turgefcence  appears,  the  obviating  plethora  is 
beft  efFedted  by  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  or  fcari- 
fications  of  the  hind  head  :  and  thefe  are  more  fafe  thair 
general  bleedings.  When  there  are  manifeft  fymptoms 
of  a  plethoric  ftate  in  the  vefl'els  of  the  head,  a  feton, 
or  pea  iflue,  near  the  head,  may  be  very  ufeful  in  obvi¬ 
ating  the  turgefcence  of  the  blood. 

Lenient  clyfters,  with  a  table  fpoonful  of  common  fait 
in  each,  Ihould  be  given  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  three  or  four  hours  until  proper  means  can 
be  adminiftered  by  the  mouth. 

Cooling  medicines  ffiould  be  given  as  foon  as  they  can 
be  fwallowed,  let  the  full  be  a  brifk  but  cooling  purge 
with  nitre. 

In  the  fit,  fome  aflert  that  a  handful  of  common  fait, 
diflolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  if  poured  down  the  patient’s 
throat,  will  fpeedily  recover  him  :  the  trial  is  eafy,  and 
nothing  to  be  feared  in  cafe  of  failure. 

Blifters  may  be  applied  all  over  the  feet.  Dr.  Cullen 
prefers  the  application  of  them  to  the  head. 

Keep  the  patient  ftill  and  calm,  and  let  his  diet  be 
aqueous,  and  fuch  as  affords  the  leaft  nouriffiment. 

In  the  ferous  kind,  bleeding  is  rarely  to  be  admitted, 
but  purging  with  the  tindl.  aloes  (or  fuch  like)  will  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  be  made  to 
fwallow,  and  repeat  the  dole  every  third  day. 

Raife  his  head  high,  as  already  advifed,  and  try  to 
pour  down  the  folution  of  common  fait,  above  hinted  at. 

Wrap  the  feet  warm  in  hot  flannels. 

Clyfters  may  be  repeated  twice  a  day,  and  made  as  di¬ 
redted  in  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  thinks  that  the  compreffion  pro¬ 
ducing  apoplexy,  feidom  or  never  arifes  from  the  ferous 
part  of  the  blood  being  extravafated,  or,  &c.  but  adds, 
whether  blood  or  ferum  be  the  caufe,  the  fame  methods 
muft  be  purfued  for  relief ;  and  befides  bleeding,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  brain,  he  urges  the  advantage  of  purging,  which 
he  fays  diminifhes  the  circulation  from  the  brain  as  well 
as  from  the  inteftines.  The  more  adtive  purgatives  he 
recommends,  and  to  repeat  them  fo  as  to  keep  up  the  fe- 
cretion  that  way. 

Apply  blifters  to  the  ffioulders,  and  on  the  flefliy  parts 
of  the  legs. 

Volatile  fpirits,  with  Valerian,  aromatics,  and  ferru- 
gineous  medicines,  are. to  be  directed.  Thefe,  as  indeed 
all  ftimulants,  are  leaft  hazardous  and  moft  ufeful,  when 
the  fit  is  not  prefent. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  cordial  and  nouriffiing. 

In  grofs  habits  muftard-feed  may  be  fwallowed  whole 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  the  quantity  of  a  table  fpoon¬ 
ful  each  dofe.  Horfe-radiffi  may  be  eaten  freely. 

In  the  fpafmodic,  or  other  fymptomatic  kinds  of  apo¬ 
plexies,  an  attention  to  the  general  habit  of  body,  and  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  attending,  will  lead  moil  directly 
to  the  cure. 

Dr.  FlCmmyng  recommends  trepanning  as  a  powerful 
affiftant  in  the  cure  of  apoplexies,  by  taking  off  a  degree 
of  preflure  from  the  brain.  See  his  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedl,  in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  page  30 0,  &c. 

Coelius  Aurelianus.  Lommii  Opufc.  Aureum,  Are- 
tceus,  Philumenus,  Galen,  Paulus  iEgineta,  Baglivi, 
Boerhaave,  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic. 
Tiflot’s  Pradtical  Obf.  on  the  ylpoplcxy.  Brookes’s  and  the 
London  Practice  of  Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  ill. 
edit.  iv. 

Apolexia  Cataleptica.  See  Catalepsis. 

APOPSYCHIA.  The  greateft  degree  of  a  lipo- 
thymy. 

APOREXIS.  A  play  with  balls  in  the  gymnaftic 
exercifes. 

APORIA.  See  Alysmus. 

APORRHCEA.  Contagion,  effluvium. 
APGSCEPARNISMUS,  from  uTto,  from ,  and  auc- 
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* apteto  to  Jlrike  with  a  hatchet.  A  fpecies  of  frac¬ 
ture,  when  part  of  a  bone  is  chipped  off,  alfo  called  dc- 

aficiatio.  „  .  n.  ,  - 

APOSCHASIS,  1  A  fcarification,  a  flight  fuper- 

APOSCHASMUS,  f  ficial  incifion  on  the  fkin,  from 
a?ro,  and  to  fearify. 

APOSITIA,  i  See  Anorexia.  A  loathing  ot  too<l. 

APOSITOI,  \  Thofe  who  are  averfe  to  food. 

APOSPHACELISIS,  from  aoro,  from  a<pa>te*<&,  a 
fphacelus.  A  mortification  of  the  flefh  in  wounds  or  frac¬ 
tures,  caufed  by  too  tight  bandage. 

APOSPHAGMA,  called  alfo  hypofphagma,  according 
to  Galen’s  interpretation  of  the  fenfe  in  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufed  the  term,  it  is  the  faeces  ready  for  {training, 
or  after  they  have  been  {trained :  and  alfo  according  to 
Pliny  it  is  applicable  to  the  blood  of  an  animal  whofe 
throat  is  cut,  and  flows  into  a  veffel  placed  underneath, 
is  therein  received,  and  by  different  proceffes  formed  into 
food. 

APOSPONGISMUS.  It  is  the  ufing  of  a  fponge 
either  dry  or  moift,  for  the  deterging  of  the  filth  from 
the  Ikin,  or  for  other  ends* 

APOSTAGMA,  7  The  fweet  liquor  that  diftiis 

APOSTALAGMA.  J  from  grapes  before  they  are 

preffed.  - 

APOSTASIS,  from  enfnnpi,  to  abfcede.  It  is  when 
a  fragment  of  bone  comes  away  by  a  fracture.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ufes  the  word  alfo,  firft,  when  a  diftemper  pafles 
off  by  fome  outlet,  and  this  is  an  apojlajls  by  excretion  : 
fecondly,  when  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own  weight, 
falls  and  fettles  on  every  part,  this  is  an  apojlajls  by  fet- 
tlement :  thirdly,  when  one  difeafe  turns  to  anothei,  this 
is  an  apoftajls  metaftafis.  So  Pliny  calls  the  apofterna. 

APOSTAXIS.  Plippocrates  ufes  the  word  to  exprefs 
a  diftillation  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  It  means  any  dif- 
tillation  or  defluxion  of  humours. 

APOSTEMA,  from  atpirti/ju,  to  disjoin.  The  fame  as 
abscessus,  which  fee;  or  from  a. no,  ab,  and  iryyt,  Jlo, 
tojiand , 

APOSTEMATIAI.  So  Aretteus  calls  thofe  who,  from 
an  inward  abfcefs,  void  pus  downwards.. 

APOSTOLORUM  (Ungt.)  The  apostles  oint¬ 
ment,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  made  with  twelve  ingredients, 
exclufive  of  the  oil  and  vinegar ;  called  alfo  dodecaphar- 
niacum. 

R  Tereb.  Venet.  rezin.  flav.  eerie,  flav.  gum  ammon. 
aa.  3  xiv.  rad.  ariftol.  L.  gum.  oliban.  &  bdel.  aa.  ~  vi. 
gum.  myrrh.  &  galban.  aa.  f  fs.  gum.  opoponac.  3  iii. 
teruginis  leris.  3  ii.  litharg.  3  ix.  ol.  olivar.  Jb  ii.  acet.  q. 
f.  gummi.  folv. 

APOSTROPHE,  from  to  turn  away.  Thus 

P.  AEgineta  expreffes  an  averfion  to  food. 

APOSYRMA,  See  Abrasio,  from  acroo-ip,  to  rub  off. 

APOTHECA,  from  omoriftnyi,,  to  lay  afide  or  repojit. 
A  {hop  where  medicines  are  fold;  alio  a  gallypot, 
whence 

APOTHECARIUS.  A  preparer  of  medicines,  or  an 
apothecary. 

APOTHEGM.  A  maxim,  axiom,  or  {landing  rule. 

APOTHERAPIA.  A  perfect  cure,  alfo  a  particular 
fort  of  exercife  ufed  for  health. 

APOTHERAPEUTICA.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  teaches  concerning  the  apotherapia. 

APOTHERMUM.  An  acrimonious  kind  of  pickle, 
as  with  muflard,  vinegar,  See. 

APOTPIESIS,  from  «'7ro1i0n,m>  to  repojit,  or  from  onto 
and  t(8ha< ,  to  place.  The  reduction  of  a  diflocated  bone. 

APOTHLIMMA.  The  dregs,  or  the  expreffed juice 
of  a  plant. 

APOTOCOS.  Abortive. 

APOTROPCEA,  or  Apotropaia.  See  Amuleta. 

APOZEMA,  from  <xtco^--®,  to  boil.  A  decoElion. 

APOZYMOS,  from  to  ferment.  Fermented. 

APPARATUS,  from  apparco,  to  appear,  or  be  ready 
at  hand.  In  furgery,  it  is  the  collection  and  regular  dif- 
pofition  of  all  the  inftruments  neceffary  for  the  exercife 
of  the  art,  or  of  any  particular  operation.  The  word  is 
applied  alfo  to  chemiftry. 

The  greater  and  leffer  apparatus.  See  Lithotomia. 

APPENDICU L A  VERMIFORMIS,  or  cocci.  On 
one  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  ccecum,  lies  an  appendix 
refembling  a  fmall  intelline,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  ccecum,  but  more  {lender.  It  is  t'hus  called 


from  its  refemblance  to  an  earth-worm.  Its  common 
diameter  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  By  one  extre¬ 
mity  it  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  coecurn,  the  other 
extremity  is  clofed.  Its  ftruElure  is  like  that  of  the  in- 
teftines  in  general ;  its  internal  coat  is  folliculous,  like 
that  of  die  duodenum,  and  is  reticular  too.  Its  ufe  is 
not  known ;  it  is  alfo  called  additamentum  colli. 

APPENDIX,  from  toritpuco,  to  grow  to  or  upon,  or  from 
appendo,  to  hang  by  or  to  any  thing.  See  Epiphysis  and 
Apophysis. 

APPENSIOi  The  fufpenfion  of  a  broken  arm  in  a 
fcarf. 

APPETENTIA,  \  Appetite.  In  a  general  fenfe  it 

APPETITUS,  S  is  the  inclination  of  any  being  to¬ 
wards  any  particular  diing:  but  in  the  common  accep¬ 
tation  it  is  a  defire  of  food,  and  of  this  appetite  there  are 
two  kinds,  viz.  hunger  and  thirft. 

APPETITUS  CANINUS.  See  Bulimia. 

APPLUDA.  The  chaff  of  millet,  paniemn,  and  fefa- 
ttium. 

APPREHENSIO.  A  name  of  the  catalepjis,  alfo  an- 
tilepfis,  which  fee. 

APPREHENSORIUM.  See  Antilepsis. 

APPROPRIATIO.  That  adion  of  the  natural  heat 
or  vital  flame,  by  which  the  fluids  are  fo  united  with  the 
folids  of  our  bodies,  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
fundions.  Medicines  are  appropriated  when  calculated, 
for  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 

APRONIA.  Black  briony.  See  Bryonia 
Nigra. 

APPRQXIMATIO.  A  method  of  cure  by  tranfplant- 
ing  a  difeafe  into  an  animal  or  vegetable,  by  way  of  im¬ 
mediate  contact. 

APROXIS.  An  herb,  fo  called  by  Pythagoras,  which 
is  faid  to  take  fire  at  a  diitance,  like  the  naphtha. 

APSINT H ATUM,  from  a^/rdtav,  wormwood.  A 
fort  of  drink  accommodated  to  the  ftomach. 

APSYCHIA.  See  Lipothymia. 

APTYSTOS,  from  «,  neg.  and  os'] vu,  to  [pit.  An 
epithet  for  diforders  in  which  fpitting,  though  an  ufual 
fymptom  is  yet  wanting,  as  in  what  is  called  a  dry  afthma, 
a  drypleurify,  See. 

APUA,  called  alfo  aphya.  The  fifli  called  Anchovy. 
They  are  taken  near  Genoa  and  Provence,  and  are  pick- 
led  in  fait.  When  pickled  they  are  faid  to  warm  die 
ftomach,  and  to  oromote  an  appetite. 

APULQTICUS.  See  Epulotica. 

APYETOS,  from  «  neg.  and  vruov,  pus.  An  epithet 
for  a  tumor  that  will  not  fuppurate. 

APYRENOMELE.  See  Apyromele. 

APYREXIA.  The  abfence  of  a  fever. 

A1WRINA.  The  currant  vine. 

APYROMELE.  A  probe  without  a  button  :  a  mc~ 
lotris ;  called  alfo  apyronomele. 

APY RON,  from  a  neg.  and  nsup,  fire.  A  name  of 
fulphur  vivum;  alfo  of  the  ZEthiops  mineralis,  when 
prepared  without  fire. 

APYROTEIIUM.  A  name  of  fulphur  vivum. 

AQUA.  Water.  A  body,  with  other  conftituents, 
hath,  in  all  its  parts,  an  attraClive  and  cchefive  force  j 
if  this  cohefion  is  fo  weak  that  the  gravitation  of  parts 
brings  them  to  a  level  when  left  by  themfelves,  it  is  called 
a  fluid  ;  and  the  fluid  we  call  water,  it  is  a  colourlefs,  in- 
lip  id,  inodorous,  uninflammable  one,  ftrongly  related  to 
both  air  and  earth,  but  more  fo  to  the  laft,  for  it  readily 
ablorbs  them,  as  they  abforb  it.  It  owres  its  fluidity  to  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  lince  with  a  heat,  two-thirds  lef> 
than  that  of  our  blood,  it  congeals  ;  and  with  about  twice 
the  heat  of  our  blood,  it  boils,  beyond  which  it  cannot, 
be  made  hotter. 

JVater  is  more  eompreffible  in  winter  than  in  fummer, 
contrary  to  rnoft,  if  not  all  other  flnids  ;  it  is  alfo  elaftic. 
See  Philof.  Traiif.  vol.  Iii.  p.  640.  Its  fluidity  Boerhaavd 
attributes  to  the  fire  which  it  contains. 

It  is  a  circumftance  of  importance  towards  fuccefs  in 
the  cure  of  many  diforders,  to  be  acquainted  writh  the 
qualities  of  the  water,  which  is  generally  ufed  by  the  pa¬ 
tients.  The  change  of  air  hath  often  received  the  credit 
of  a  cure,  which  wras  the  foie  effeEt  of  a  change  of 
water. 

Whatever  are  the  qualities  of  water,  it  retains  them* 
though  it  hath  been  boiled,  or  even  undergone,  with 
other  materials,  the  aElion  of  fermeutation,  as  in  brew¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  Many  chronical  difeafes  owe  their  rife  to  this  fluid,  I  7.  Sulphur.  This  is  never  in  water,  otherwife  than 
though  it  is  rarely  fufpedded  to  be  the  caufe  of  ill  health,  in  a  Hate  of  hepar.  Calcareous  earths,  and  alkaline  falts, 

The  urine  of  the  moft  healthy  is  loaded  with  earthy  are  the  mediums  to  render  it  mifcible  with  water.  See 
matter,  and  as  water  is  the  only  diluter  of  what  we  re-  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Experiments  for  impregnating  mineral  wa- 
ceive  into  our  ftomachs,  if  it  is  not  pure,  but  already  fur-  ters  with  fixed  air  ;  and  Dr.  Brocklefby’s  Experiments  on 
charged  with  mineral  contents,  it  cannot  diflolve  and  Seltzer  water,  inferted  in  the  London  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
carry  off  the  recrementitious  parts  of  our  fluids;  and  voh  iv.  Dr.  Walker’s  Thefis  deJqua  fulphurea  Harrow- 
thus  water  is  a  negative  caufe  at  leaft  of  difeafes. 

On  the  foftnefs  and  the  purity  of  water  its  falutary  ef-  | 
fefts  depend. 

Good  water  is  known  by  readily  mixing  with  foap  and 
not  curdling  therewith  ;  and  by  quickly  boiling  peafe, 
pulfe,  See.  foft  and  tender ;  and  it  keeps  belt  in  large 
vefiels  in  cold  places,  and  in  earthen  or  glafs  veflels. 


gatenfi,  17  70. 

Aquae  Alkalinae.  Alkaline  waters. 

The  waters  of  thofe  fprings  which  afford  alkaline  con¬ 
tents,  are  more  or  lefs  charged  with  the  mineral  alkaline 
fait,  or  with  a  calcareous  earth,  which  they  difeover  in 
the  refiduum  left  after  evaporation.  Of  this  kind  arc  the 
waters  of  Upminfter,  Brentwood,  Weal,  Seltzer,  and 
Though  ill  effefts  are  produced  by  an  excefs  in  the  ufe  I  Tilbury,  which  laft  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
of  it,  yet  if  moderately  drank,  it  affifts  digeftion,  quenches  land  ;  a  quart  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  day  againft  crudities 
thirff,  is  an  univerfal  vehicle  for  folid  food,  it  dilutes  the  and  acidities  in  the  primae  vise,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other 
fluids,  corretfts  acrimony,  promotes  fluid  fecretions,  and  diforders  from  debility  of  the  fibres, 
if  any  medicine  can  challenge  the  name  of  catholicon,  it  Aquae  Catharticae  Amaral,  Bitter  purging 

waters. 


is  water. 

Muddy  water  may  be  cleared  by  adding  two  or  three 
grains  of  alum  to  each  pint,  and  thus  the  water  is  not  in¬ 
jured.  If  hard,  it  may  be  rendered  foft  by  adding  ten 


The  dry  matter  left  on  evaporating  thefe  waters  confifts 
of  the  fal  catharticus  amarus,  intermixed  with  different 
earths,  of  which  the  magnefia  alba  is  the  principal,  and 


grains  of  the  fait  of  tartar  to  each  pint,  after  which  it  in  feme  inftances  a  fmall  portion  of  other  faline  matters 


will  be  both  agreeable  and  free  from  all  inconveniences. 
In  want  of  the  fait  of  tartar,  chalk  may  be  added. 

River  water  is  the  bed  for  fhort  voyages  ;  but  the  fpring 
water,  being  longer  before  it  putrifies,  anfwers  better  for 
long  ones. 

Stagnant  waters,  water  in  which  is  much  melted-  fnow 
or  ice,  dew,  water  from  mines  and  high  rocks,  fuch  as 
rifes  in  low  flat  lands,  and  particularly  from  fprings,  in 
which  are  an  un&uous,  earthy,  bituminous  matter  at  the 
bottom,  are  bad  :  but  good  waters  are  obtained  from 
fprings  which  are  on  high  lands,  that  confift  much  of  a 
clean  earth  and  gravel ;  from  the  clouds,  by  rain  falling 
at  a  diflance  from  great  towns  ;  rivers  and  rivulets  ;  but 


The  quantity  of  fait  in  different  waters  is  from  3  hi.  to 
i.  fs.  of  fait  in  a  gallon.  Of  this  kind  are  the  waters  at 
Northaw,  Streatham,  Barnet,  Alford,  Colchefter,  Lam¬ 
beth,  and  Dulwich  :  but  more  remakable  for  their  ftrength 
are  the  fucceeding,  from  a  pint  of  which  the  following 
proportions  of  their  medicinal  contents  were  left  on  eva¬ 
porating  them. 

From  Jb  i.  of  Epfom  Water  there  remained  forty  grains  ; 
of  A£ion  fifty  grains  ;  of  Cheltenham  fixty-four  grains  ; 
of  Kilburn  fixty-four  grains  ;  of  Jefl'op’s  well  near  Kingfton 
feventy-two  grains. 

The  dofes  of  thefe  waters  are  from  i.  to  lb  iii.  to  be 
drank  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  whole  is  confirmed.  If 


the  diftilled  is.  the  moft  pure,  and  a  regular  drinking  of  it  taken  as  alteratives,  they  may  be  mixed  with  milk,  whey, 


would  doubtlefs  be  as  beneficial  as  any  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  mineral  waters.  See  Dr.  Fr.  Clifton’s  tranflation 
of  Flippocrates  on  Air,  Water ,  and  Situation. 

Aqua  Sulphurata.  See  Gas  Sulphuris. 

- Salis.  See  Circulatum. 

Aquae  Medicinales.  Medicinal  waters. 

The  medicinal  or  mineral  waters  participate  more  or 
lefs  of  the  earthy,  faline,  See.  matters  over  which  they 
run  in  their  fubterraneous  paflages,  and  with  fome  pre¬ 
vailing  ingredient  from  which  they  receive  their  names. 

Mineral  waters  contain, 

I.  Acids.  Of  thefe  none  are  pure  except  fixed  air  ; 
and  all  mineral  waters  that  are  acid,  are  fo  from  this  air. 
The  muriatic  acid  is  the  moft  frequently  met  with  in 
waters,  but  it  is  always  combined  with  the  mineral  fixed 
alkaline  fait.  The  nitrous  acid  is  rarely  met  with  in 
waters ,  occafionally  it  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 


produced  from  the  fullage  of  towns.  The  vitriolic  acid ; 
it  is  always  combined  with  phlogifton,  earth,  alkaline  then  aftringents  give  no  notice  of  the  iron  : 


wine,  &c.  and  drank  as  common  drink,  not  exceeding 
fuch  a  quantity  as  juft  keeps  the  bowels  lax. 

The  aftive  parts  of  thefe  purging  waters  being  fepa- 
rated  at  gre.at  diftances  by  the  water  in  which  they  float, 
prevents  their  coming  into  contaift  with  the  ftomach  in 
great  numbers  at  once,  by  which  the  naufea,  griping, 
ficknefs,  See.  is  prevented,  which  happens  when  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  a  medicine  is  comprifed  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  as  in  fmall  draughts  made  in  the  fhops ;  fo  they 
purge  without  wafting  the  fpirits,  or  hurting  the  appetite. 

If  they  create  flatulence,  griping,  or  other  uneafinefs 
in  the  bowels,  a  little  brandy,  or  any  aromatic  tindlure 
taken  with  them,  prevents  fuch  effehfs. 

Aquae  Chalybeatae.  Chalybeate  or  steel 
waters. 

They  difeover  their  irony  contents  by  ftriking  a  purplifh 
or  bluilh  black  colour  on  the  addition  of  powdered  galls  ; 
though  if  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  water  is  confiderable, 

but  a  tinc- 


falt,  or  metal 

2.  Alkalies.  The  foflil  alkaline  fait  is  the  onlyalkaline 
matter  found  in  waters,  in  a  feparate  ftate :  it  is  alfo 
found  in  combination.  The  vegetable  fixed  alkali  is 
rarely  found,  and  then  only  in  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
produced  by  accident  from  putrefaHion. 

3.  Earths.  Calcareous  earth,  the  earth  of  alum,  and 
magnefia  alba.  The  calcareous  is  in  union  with  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  and  is  the  gypfum.  The  aluminous  earth  is 
in  waters  called  aluminous,  but  in  union  with  the  vitri¬ 
olic  acid.  The  magnefia  alba  is  in  the  fea -water,  Ep 
fom  water,  and  all  the  waters  that  contain  the  fal  cathart. 
amarus.  Sometimes  the  acid  in  union  with  an  earth  is 
the  fixed  air. 

4.  Fossil  oil.  The  inflammable  foffil  oils,  are  naphtha, 
petroleum,  Barbadoes  tar,  Britifh  oil,  See.  all  which  are 
met  with  on  the  furface  of  different  waters,  as  well  as  in 
rocks,  &c. 

5.  Metals.  Of  thefe,  copper  is  found  in  fome,  iron 
in  others.  The  reports  of  arfenic  and  other  metallic 


ture  made  with  Pruflian  blue  by  digefting  it  in  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fpirits,  fucceeds  univerfally,  and  a  blue  colour  is 
produced  on  mixing  it  with  any  water  in  which  iron  is  a 
part,  or  the  wdiole  of  its  mineral  contents. 

Thefe  waters  differ  extremely  in  their  contents  ;  in 
fome  they  referable  the  vitriol  of  iron,  as  in  the  Hart- 
fell  waters ;  in  others  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  mineral 
fixt  alkaline  fait  with  the  vitriol  of  iron ;  fome  again  con¬ 
tain  much  oker,  &c. 

The  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the  iron,  which  hap¬ 
pens  in  many  of  thefe  waters,  is  owing  to  the  lofs  of 
their  fixed  air.  It  is  this  air  that  is  the  folvent  of  the 
iron  in  them,  and  alfo  that  caufes  the  fparkling  and 
fprightly  tafte  obferved  in  them  whilft  frefli.  See  Aci- 

DULAE. 

Their  ufe  is  the  fame  with  that  of  iron  itfelf ;  in  all 
cafes  where  the  one  is  advifeable,  the  other  may  be  admi- 
niftered.  See  Ferrum. 

From  one  to  three  points  may  be  drank  in  a  day,  the 
fame  precautions  being  obferved  as  when  the  artificial 


bodies  being  the  contents  of  natural  fprings,  are  w  ithout  preparations  of  iron  are  taken. 


evidence.  Both  copper  and  iron  are  in  a  ftate  of  union 
■yvith  either  fixed  air,  or  the  vitriolic  acid. 

6.  Neutral  salts.  None  are  found  in  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  except  the  common  fait,  and  Glauber’s  fait. 


The  moft  proper  feafons  for  drinking  them  are  the 
warmer  months,  and  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry. 
During  their  ufe,  the  patient  fhould  fup  early,  ufe  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  and  rife  early  in  the  morning. 
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Of  this  fort  of  waters  are  thofe  of  Pyrmont,  Spa,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Hampftead,  Iflington,  Hartfell,  &c.  The  Pyr¬ 
mont  and  Tunbridge  are  the  bed. 

For  making  an  artificial  chalybeate  water ,  lee  Buxton 

Water. 

Aquae  sulphured,  vel  Therms.  Sulphureous 

WATERS  or  HOT-BATHS. 

Thefe  receive  their  name  from  their  fulphureous  im¬ 
pregnation,  and  their  heat.  Their  heat  is  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  fulphur  and  iron  in  the  beds  through  which  they 
flow.  See'  Dr.  Cheyne’s  Treatife  on  the  Bath  Water. 

Sulphur  in  its  whole  fubdance  is  contained  in  fome  wa¬ 
ters  ;  in  others,  as  in  the  hot  fprings  of  Toeplitz,  there  is 
not  any  ;  and  feveral  that  have  the  fetid  fmell  of  fulphur, 
po fiefs  no  more  of  it  than  is  in  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  folutions  of  fulphur  during  its  precipitation  with 
acids.  However,  as  above  obferved,  mod  hot  waters  feem 
to  differ  chiefly  only  as  the  iron  or  the  fulphur  predomi¬ 
nates  in  them;  where  the  fulphur  predominates,  they  are 
hotter,  more  naufeous,  and  purgative. 

The  three  principle  European  hot  waters,  are  thofe  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bourbon,  and  Bath.  The  fird  abounds 
more  eminently  with  fulphur,  which  makes  its  heat,  nau- 
feoufnefs,  and  purgative  quality  fo  great,  that  but  few 
people  can  bear  it.  The  fecomd  is  of  a  middle  nature. 
And  the  lad,  by  not  partaking  fo  much  of  the  fulphur,  and 
more  of  the  iron,  is  lefs  offenfive,  and  more  agreeable  in 
its  operations. 

In  England,  the  bed  waters  of  this  kind  are  thofe  at 
Bath  and  Buxton.  See  Bathoni^e  &  Bristoliensis 
aquae.  There  are  feveral  others  befide,  whofe  efficacy 
is  far  from  being  ufelefs,  though  fomewhat  ffiort  of  the 
qualities  found  in  thofe  jud  named.  The  Harrowgate 
and  Llandrindod  fulphur-waters  dand  high  in  the  lid  of 
merit. 

Their  excellency  is  in  their  ufefulnefs  to  weak  do- 
machs,  that  are  injured  by  fevere  attacks  from  the  gout, 
hard  drinking,  &c.  to  conditutions  enfeebled  by  tedious 
illnefles  :  in  relieving  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  in  jedoring  the 
paralytic,  and  thofe  who  labour  under  nervous  diforders. 
They  are  alfo  ufed  to  bathe  in ;  and  where  a  total  irn- 
merfion  either  cannot  be  complied  with,  or  is  not  thought 
ncceffary,  they  are  ufed  in  the  manner  of  the  dillicidium. 
In  general,  wherever  the  vital  heat  is  defective,  they  are 
calculated  for  ufefulnefs ;  but,  where  it  abounds,  they 
fhould  be  foreborne  ;  they  fhould  not  be  admitted  of  in 
any  cafes  attended  with  luemorrhages,  though  in  other  re- 
fpedfs  they  may  be  required. 

Dr.  James  Keil  obferves,  that  the  bed  way  of  ufing 
mineral  waters  as  alteratives,  is  to  take  frequent  fmall 
draughts.  And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  they  fliould 
be  continued  a  month  or  two  to  reap  any  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage. 

If  they  render  the  domach  uneafy,  omit  them,  until  by 
other  means  this  vifeus  is  repaired,  and  the  appetite  fome¬ 
what  redored.  If  they  caufe  a  drowfinefs,  put  it  off  by 
exercife,  and  not  an  indulgence  of  deep.  See  Batho- 
niae  Aquae. 

Aquae  Cretacae  vel  Calc.  Chalk, or  Lime  waters. 

Thefe  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  bed  natural 
fpring  of  this  kind  in  England  is  that  at  Bridol;  and  the 
propered  feafon  for  drinking  it,  is  from  April  to  Septem¬ 
ber. 

They  are  of  ufe  to  cle'anfe  the  urinary  paffages  when  ul¬ 
cerated,  for  which  purpofe  they  ffiould  be  drank  freely  and 
condantly;  indeed,  in  mod  internal  ulcerations,  they  are 
of  confiderable  fervice ;  the  Bridol  water  is  found  peculi¬ 
arly  efficacious  in  fpafmodic  complaints,  and  in  fuch  as 
take  their  rife  from  the  acrimony  of  the  humours;  and,  in 
the  diabetes,  it  is  edeemyd  a  fpecific,  if  applied  to  in  its 
early  dages  :  in  confumptions,  it  is  extremely  beneficial ; 
if  applied  to  in  the  early  period  of  thofd  complaints. 

Whatever  advantages  thefe  waters  poflefs,  perhaps  they 
may  not  exceed  a  proper  ufe  of  lime  water,  if  it  is  made 
frefh  each  time  it  is  to  be  drank,  and  is  fwallowed  whild 
the  heat  remains  which  arifes  ;  from  the  ebullition  of  the 
lime. 

r  Aquae  CuprejE,  cupreous  or  coppery  waters. 
I  here  are  fprings  of  water  which  are  impregnated  with 
copper,  fuch  are  the  fprings  at  Neufol  in  Hungary,  and 
at  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  They  are  little  different  from  a 
folution  o!  the  vitriol  of  copper  in  common  water  :  fome 
of  thefe  fprings  afford  vitriol  on  evaporating  them  duly. 
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Copper  is  precipitated  from  thefe  waters  by  adding  pieces 
of  iron  thereto.  Extremely  flight  impregnations  of  cop¬ 
per  in  any  waters  are  difeovered  by  their  daining  poliffi- 
ed  iron,  when  immerfed  therein,  of  a  copper  colour,  or 
by  daining  a  blue  with  volatile  alkaline  fpirits.  Thefe 
waters  have  been  ufed  as  external  detergents,  but  prefent 
practice  feems  totally  to  negledf  them. 

Thefe  are  not  ufed  in  medicine. 

See  Hippocrates  de  .dire,  Aquis,  &  Locis.  Percival's 
Effays  Med.  &  Exp.  2d  edit.  Dr.  William  Heberden’s 
Obfervations  on  the  Waters  in  and  about  London,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  For  the  analy- 
fis  and  ufes  of  particular  waters,  fee  Dr.  Rutty’s  Synopfis. 

Aquae  pavor.  The  fame  as  hydrophobia. 

Aquae  still  atitiae  simplices.  The  Ample  didd¬ 
led  waters,  now  called  only  aqu<s — the  word  fimplex  is 
omitted,  viz.  Aqua  merit  her  piperitidis,  &c. 

Diddled  waters  are  only  water  impregnated  with  the 
effential  oil  of  the  lubjefts  diddled  with  them.  When 
more  oil  is  brought  over  than  the  water  can  take  up,  it 
fwims  at  the  top,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  by  a  funnel.  Cohobating  may  anfwer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  more  effential  oil,  but  it  does  not  increafe  the  drength 
of  the  water  fird  diddled.  And  fuch  plants  as  do  not 
fufficiently  impregnate  the  water  at  the  fird  diddling  are 
improper  fubjeds  for  this  operation;  other  methods  are 
to  be  ufed  to  obtain  their  virtues  See  Distillatio. 

Diddled  waters  are  extemporaneoufly  made  with  the 
olea  facchara,  or  with  the  effential  falts.  See  Oleo  Sac- 
charum,  Carmes  Eau  de,  and  Acetosa. 

When  fimple  waters  are  ufed  alone,  or  as  the  principal 
medicine,  they  are  agreeable  enough ;  but  when  ufed  on¬ 
ly  as  vehicles  for  other  more  powerful  remedies,  diddled 
water  is  by  far  more  elegant;  and  as  but  few  of  the  fimple 
.  waters  are  of  fufficient  efficacy  to  be  ufed  alone,  they  are 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  making. 

AQUiE  sTiLLATiTliE  SPiRiTUosiE.  Spirituous  didd¬ 
led  waters,  now  called  only  fpiritus,  viz.  fpiritus  pnlegii, 
&  c. 

All  the  virtues  of  diddled  waters  are  owing  to  the  effen¬ 
tial  oil  they  take  up.  Spirit  of  wine  differs  from  water  in 
this,  it  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  perfefitly  diflolved 
in  a  limpid  date :  but  yet  as  fpirit  of  wine  boils  in  about 
one-fifth  lefs  of  heat  than  water  does,  it  is  an  improper 
vehicle  for  fubdances  that  require  the  heat  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Thus  in  diddling  cinnamon  with  a  proof  fpirit,  the 
fpirit  rifes  with  very  little  flavour  of  the  cinnamon,  but 
when  the  water  follows,  it  brings  with  it  the  oil  of  this  fpice. 

Diddled  fp  irituous  waters  are  of  the  proof  fpirit  drength, 
and  formerly  were  called  compound  waters ,  in  contradif- 
tinfition  to  thofe  that  confid  only  of  fimple  or  common 
water.  The  mod  agreeable  fpirituous  waters  are  made  by 
ufing  a  pure  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  covered  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  pure  water. 

When  the  diddled  liquor  is  as  drong  as  refilified  fpirit 
of  wine,  it  is  called  diddled  fpirit.  See  Carmes  eau  de. 

Aqua  Marina.  Sea  water. 

It.  contains,  befides  the  common  alimentary  fait,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bitter  purging  fait,  which  remains  diflolved 
after  the  common  fait  hath  crydallized  ;  and  after  the 
bitter  purging  fait  hath  been  feparated,  there  remains  a 
fmall  portion  of  a  pungent  faline  liquor  which  refufes  to 
crydallize,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  folution  of  the 
earth  called  magnefia  alba  in  the  marine  acid. 

The  quantity  of  fait  in  different  feas,  is  from  about 
one-fiftieth  to  near  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
water.  In  the  colder  feas  there  is  lefs  fait ;  the  greated 
quantity  is  in  the  feas  under  the  line. 

In  the  Englifh  Channel  a  pint  of  water  yields  about  an- 
ounce  of  fait. 

Sea  vjater  hath  been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  in  many 
cafes  of  grandular  fwellings.  Dr.  Ruffel,  in  his  Treatife 
on  Sea  Water,  obferves  that  in  the  inflammatory  date  of 
thefe  fwellings,  when  they  tend  to  fuppurate,  it  is  better 
omitted,  until  the  inflammation  abates,  or  the  pus  is 
difeharged. 

Fhedofe  is  from  ft  i-  fs.  to  ft  fs.  to  be  drank  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  fome  months.  It  gently  purges,  promotes  the 
fecretion  in  general,  warms,  and  drengthens.  In  many 
cafes,  bathing  in  fait  water  affids  the  internal  ufe  of  it 
as  a  general  corroborant,  and  as  a  topical  difeutient  and 
antifeptic. 

On  the  fird  ufe  of  this  water  it  creates  third,  but  this 

effefil 
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effeft  foon  wears  off ;  and  fleeping  quickly  after  taking 
the  dofe,  fpeedily  palliates  this  complaint. 

In  inflammatory  cafes  it  fliould  be  refrained  from,  be- 
caufe  it  excites  heat. 

Though  the  efficacy  of  this  veater  hath  been  extolled 
againft  glandular  fwellings,  its  advantages  have  been  as 
peculiarly  manifefted  where  the  bones  have  been  carious, 
and  in  the  deltruftion  of  worms. 

AQU A2DU CT ITS,  ?See  Tuba  Eusta- 

. - Fallopii.  jchiana. 

AQUALA.  Arsenic,  or  sulphur. 

AQUALICULUS.  That  part  of  the  belly  from  the 
navel  to  the  pubes.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
ftomach,  or  the  intedines.  It  is  the  fame  with  hypogaf- 
trium. 

AQU AT.  The  abbreviation  of  'aquatilibus. 

AQUATICUM  LENTICULATUM,  fee  Lentibu- 

LARIA. 

AQUARIUS.  Iron. 

AQUATUM,  vel  AqueUM,  watery,  dilutedi  Alfo 
the  chalaza  of  an  egg. 

AQUE,  A  fpecies  of  palm  tree. 

AQUEUM.  See  Aquatum. 

AQUIDUCUS.  See  Hydragogos; 

AO  UIFOLIUM,  of  amc,  a  prickle,  and  folium,  a  leaf. 
It  is  alio  called  agrifolium ,  ilex  aculeata  baccifera,  IIUL- 
VER-TREE,  HOLM,  or  COMMON  HOLLY. 

Miller  enumerates  thirty-three  fpecies: 

It  is  a  prickly  bufh  fo  commonly  known,  that  a  defcrip- 
tion  is  unneceffary.  Its  bark  is  ufed  for  making  birdlime 
It  is  peeled  in  June  or  July,  then  boiled  in  water  until  it 
is  tender,  then  the  water  is  all  drained  until  it  is  dry, 
after  which  it  is  piled  up  with  fern,  in  layers  ’,  thus  it  rots 
two  or  three  wepks,  or  until  it  becomes  a  mucilage,  then 
it  is  beat  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  like  a  dough,  after  this  it  is 
worked  with  the  hands  in  a  running  water,  which  foon 
leaves  nothing  but  the  pure  birdlime-.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  pot  to  defpumate,  and,  at  laft,  taken  from  thence,  and 
put  into  another  for  ufe.  Birdlime  is  alfo  made  of  mifleto, 
and  feveral  other  vegetable  matters. 

The  berries  of  the  holly  are  warming,  ten  or  twelve  of 
them  difcharge  wind  and  dime  by  dool. 

AQUILA.  Is  a  chemical  name  for  the  fpiritof  Mer¬ 
cury,  alfo  for  fal  ammoniac.  Paracelfus  ufes  this  word 
for  mercurius  proecipitatus;  and  it  is  a  name  for  arfenie, 
for  fulphur,  and  for  the  philofopher’s  done. 

Aquila  alba,  a  name  of  calomel,  of  a  preparation 

of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fublimate,  & c. - Alba  philo- 

sophorum,  &  Ganimedis.  See  Ammoniaci  salis  Flo¬ 
res.  - Coelestis»  It  is  the  panacea,  or  cure  for  all 

difeafes.  It  is  prepared  of  mercury  effentificated.  - - 

Nigra.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  cobalt.  — - — Veneris,  A 
preparation  made  with  verdegrife  and  fublimed  fal  am¬ 
moniac. 

Aquila  hath  many  other  epithets  joined  with  it,  as  ru¬ 
bra,  lalutifera,  volens,  &c. 

AQUILA.  The  veins  were  fo  called  which  pafs 

through  the  temples  into  the  head.  - - Lapis.  See 

Hltites. - Lignum.  Eagle  wood.  It  is  generally 

fold  for  the  agallochum.  It  is  that  part  which  is  next  to 
the  bark. 

AQUILEGIA,  called  alfo  aquilina,  columbina,  aquileia, 
leonis  ojficulum,  chelidonia  [ylvejlris ;  columbines.  It  is 
the  aquilegia  vulgaris.  Lin. 

It  is  a  plant  with  flender  reddifh  (talks,  and  bluifh  green 
leaves,  in  (hape  fomewhat  roundiffi,  with  many  fmall  in¬ 
dentations,  and  one  or  tw’o  deep  ones  ;  the  flower  is  blue, 
red,  or  white,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  petala,  each  of  which 
is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  flying  eagle  or  pigeon,  whence 
its  names.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  are  fomewhat  mucilaginous. 

AQUILEIA.  See  Aquilegia. 

AQUILENA.  Larkspur. 

AQUILINA.  See  Aquilegia. 

AQUILONES.  North-ead  winds.  See  Etesije. 

AQUO.  See  Aco. 

AQUOSUS  HUMOR  OCULI.  The  watery  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  limpid  water  that  fills  all  the  fpace 
between  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cryitalline  humour.  The  fpace  in  which  this  humour  is 
confined,  is  called  the  anterior  and  poderior  chambers : 
the  fird  is  betwixt  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  this  is  the  larger 
of  them.  The  fecond  is  betwixt  the  iris  and  tire  crydalline 


humour.  The  veffels  which  furnifh  this  humour  are  tod 
fmall  to  be  defcribed.  If  a  wound  difcharges  this  fluid,  it 
is  redored  in  two  or  three  days  again.  In  old  age  it  is 
not  fo  limpid,  whence  probably  one  caufe  of  obfcure  fight 
at  that  time.  The  chief  ufe  of  it  feems  to  be  to  keep  the 
cornea  didended,  fo  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  duly  re¬ 
drafted  in  palling  to  the  retina  for  the  iris  to  float  loolely 
in,  whereby  its  aftions  may  be  eafily  performed. 

AQUULA.  A  diforder  of  the  eye-lids  is  thus  called.  P. 
iEgineta,  in  lib;  vi.  cap.  xiv.  fays,  that  it  is  a  pinguious 
iubdance  under  the  (kin  of  the  eye-lid,  and  is  alfo  called 
hydatis.  It  is  the  hordeolum  hydatidofum,  or  Sauvages’ 
Hydatidous  or  watery  stian;  In  children  it  is 
fometimes  fo  troublefome  as  to  produce  much  uneafinefs; 
The  upper  eye-lid  appears  watery*  and  cannot  be  elevat¬ 
ed  ;  the  eyes  are  very  tender,  diddling  a  rheum,  efpecial- 
ly  in  a  morning,  if  expofed  to  the  light.  In  order  to 
the  cure,  an  incifion  is  made  through  the  (kin  of  the  eye¬ 
lid,  and  the  cyd  is  to  be  diffefted  out,  if  it  will  not  come 
by  gently  pulling  and  moving  it  about. 

Mr.  St:  Yves  takes  notice  of  a  complaint  on  the  edge  of 
the  eye-lids,  or  on  the  tunica  conjunftiva,  which  refem- 
bles  the  bladders  that  appear  on  the  (kin  after  a  burn  ;  he 
calls  thefe  alfo  hydatis.  The  method  of  cure  which  he 
propofes,  is  to  open  the  tumor  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
which  when  done,  nothing  farther  is  wanted.  But  if  all 
the  circumference  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  water,  the 
conjunftiva  will  be  inflamed,  and  in  this  cafe  bleeding, 
purging,  and  a  collyrium  of  aq.  calcis  will  be  neceffary. 
See  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Methodica  Oculorum.  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

ARA  PARVA,  A  little  altar.  A  neat  way  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  bandage,  fo  as  to  refenible  the  coniCr  of  an  altar . 

ARABICUM,  Gummi.  See  Gummi  Arabicum. 

When  the  ancients  ufe  the  word  gummi,  without  an¬ 
other  word  to  redrain  its  fignification,  they  mean  this  gum. 

ARABIS.  See  Draba. 

Arabis  CANDIDA.  A  fpecies  of  thlafpi. - Ma- 

lagma.  A  malagma  made  by  the  Arabians  againd  dru- 
mous  fwellings  and  tubercles. 

ARAC.  See  Orysa. 

ARACA-GUAM.  A  fpecies  of  the  guava-tree, 

Araca-Miri.  A  flirub  growing  in  Brafil.  It  bears 
fruit  in  March  and  September,  which  tades  like  a  mixture 
of  mufk  and  draw-berries,  and  when  candied  or  made  into 
a  marmalade,  is  cooling  and  moderately  adringent.  The 
leaves  and  buds  have  the  fame  qualities,  and  the  root  is 
diuretic  and  antidyfenteric.  Raii  Hid: 

ARACHYDNA,  or  Arachidna  Cretica.  Ara- 
coibes ,  It  is  one  of  the  four  leguminous  plants  which 
Ray  fays  bears  fruit  both  below  and  above  ground. 

ARACHNE.  The  spider.  See-ARANEA. 

ARACHNOIDES,  apax  nj,  a  fpider,  and  eiJV,  a  form- 
One  of.  the  coats  of  the  eye  which  refembles  a  fpider’s 
web.  It  is  alfo  called  Aranea,  which  fee.  The  exter¬ 
nal  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  is  alfo  thus  named.  See  Pia 
Mater. 

According  to  Celfus,  this  coat  in  the  eye  immediately 
covers  the  vitreous  humours.  He  fays  too,  that  Herophd 
lus  gave  it  this  name.  Dr.  Nicholls  and  Albinus  injected 
it,  and  fay,  that  the  veffels  run  upon  it  like  rays  from  a 
centre.  It  is  now  called  tunica  vitrea. 

ARACOIBES.  See  Arachydna, 

ARACON.  Brass. 

ARACUS.  The  wild  vetch.  That  called - Ame- 

ricanus,  i?  a  fpecies  of  Indian  vetch, - Aromati- 

cus.  See  Vanilla:  — —  Indicus,  vel  Africanus. 
See  Abrus. 

ARACYNAPPIL.  Called  alfo  malo  aurantio.  This 
plant  is  only  jud  mentioned  by  Ray. 

ARADOS.  Hippocrates  means  by  it,  the  perturba¬ 
tion  excited  in  the  ftomach  by  digeding  the  aliment  there. 
It  alfo  fignifies  any  peturbation  in  the  body, 

ARAfON.  Thin,  rare,  flow.  It  is  applied  to  breath¬ 
ing,  as  when  we  fay  the  breathing  is  not  frequent,  nor 
thick.  The  air  is  alfo  faid  to  be  rare,  when  not  too  much 
condenfed. 

ARyEOTICA;  Things, or  medicines  which  rarefy. 

ARALDA;  A  name  of  the  herb  called  fox-glove. 

ARALIA.  Berry  bearing  angelica,  or  angelica 
tree.  The  flower  confids  of  many  leaves,  which  expand  like 
a  rofe,  and  are  naked,  growing  on  the  top  of  an  ovary. 
Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  globular  fruit,  w'hich  is 
2  D,  fuc* 
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fucculent,  and  full  of  oblong  feeds.  There  are  four  or 
five  fpecies,  one  of  which  grows  in  Canada,  and  is  there 
called  farlaparilla,  becaufe  its  roots  and  virtues  are  like  it. 
See  Miller’s  Di£l.  and  Philof.  Tranf.  Ab.  vol.  v* 

Aralia  humilis.  A  name  oi  the  ginseng. 

ARALIASTRUM.  It  is  a  plant  whofe  flowers  are 
complete,  regular,  polypetalous,  and  hermaphrodite, 
{landing  on  an  ovary*  It  is  followed  by  a  berry,  in  which 
are  two  flat  feeds  like  a  femi-circle,  which  both  together 
reprefent  a  heart.  T.he  (talk  is  Angle,  ends  in  an  umbel, 
of  which  each  ray  bears  but  one  flower.  Above  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ftalk  come  out  feveral  pedicles,  as  in  that  of  the 
anemone,  on  the  extremity  of  which  grows  feveral  leaves 
like  rays. 

There  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  ninzin,  plantula  man- 
landica ,  and  the  najiurtium  marianum. 

ARANEA,  called  alfo  arachne ,  araneus,  the  CATCHER, 
the  wolf,  and  spider. 

As  is  common  to  mod  infedls,  fpiders  abound  with  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  in  confequence  of  which  they  are  fometimes 
ufeful  in  agues,  if  taken  inwardly.  A  fcruple  of  the  fpi- 
der's  web  hath,  in  many  inftances,  been  given  with  fuc- 
cefs,  an  hour  before  the  fit  of  an  ague,  and  an  hour  after 
it.  This  produces  no  fenfible  effedt,  and  may  be  given 
when  the  bark  is  not  fafe.  By  this  name  is  alfo  called 
the  coat  which  includes  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  coat  which  covers  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  aranca  is  alfo  called  the  capfula  of  the 
cryftalline  humour.  It  is  furniflied  with  veffels  from  the 
ciliary  proceffes,  and  from  an  artery  which  enters  the 
bottom  of  the  retina,  and  runs  through  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour. 

Aranea  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  coat  of  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  eye.  See  Arachnoides. 

ARANEOSAURINA.  Urine,  in  which  is  fomething 
like  fpider  webs,  with  a  fatnefs  at  the  top.  It  indicates 
a  colliquation. 

ARANEOSUS  PULSUS.  A  fpider-like  pulfe.  This 
is,  according  to  Galen,  a  fmall  pulfe  that  movds  as  if 
fhaken  by  fhort  puffs  of  air. 

ARANEUS.  The  spider.  See  Aranea"  alfo  Ast- 

CHACHILOS. 

ARANGIA,  ARANTIA.  An  orange.  See  Au- 

RANTIA  HlSPALENSIS. 

ARARA  FRUCTUS  SECUNDUS,  or  Arara 
Fructus  Americanus.  It  grows  in  Cayanca,  and, 
when  bruifed,  it  is  applied  to  ulcers.  Raii  Hift. 

ARATICU  APE.  The  custard  apple. 

ARAXOS.  Soot. 

ARBOR.  A  tree.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  of  the 
largeft  growth,  whofe  trunk  is  perennial  and  fingle,  and 
divided  into  many  large  branches,  which  are  again  Subdi¬ 
vided  into  fmall  twigs,  called  fprigs,  on  which  the  leaves, 

flowers,  and  fruit  are  produced,  for  that  called - Arbor 

Aquatila  Brasiliensis.  See  Aminga. 

- Brasiliana  JuA  fCoPAU. 


Gummifera  Brasiliensis* 


GLANDI,  &C. 

-  CUCURBITITERA 

Amer.  &C. 

- —  Farinifera. 
- Febrifuga  Pe¬ 
ruviana. 

- Incana  siliquis 

torosis. 

- Indica. 

• - -  JUCADICE 


CuiETE. 

Palma  Japonica. 
Cortex  Peruvianas 


- Laniger  a  spinosa. 

• - Malabarica  lac 

tescens,  &c. 

- Mexicana. 

- — Nucifera. 

-  Siliquos a  Ma¬ 
labarica. 

-  Spinosa. 

Spinosa  Indica, 


Cajan. 

Amelpodi. 

\See(CAssA  ligneaCanella 

ALBA. 

Moul  ELAVOU. 

CODAGA  PALA. 


Orleana. 

Andera. 

Cavalam. 


Lvcium. 

Bonduch  Indorum. 

V 

The  TUPELO-TREE. 


CoRALLODENDRONV 

See  Caaiopia. 

ARBUTUS,  called  alfo  unedo,  comarus,  comaroides , 
fragaroidcs,  ferentis ,  fraga,  fragaria,  and  rubra.  The 
STR  AWBERRY-TREE* 

In  common  with  the  fummer  fruits  in  general,  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  cooling  and  relaxing,  antifeptic,  ape-* 
rient,  and  a  promoter  of  the  urinary  and  alvine  iecretions  * 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  they  are  thereby  rendered 
more  mifcible  with  the  blood,  and  fo  are  of  ufe  in  fevers* 
The  jellies,  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  lefs  flatulent  than 
the  raw  fruit. 

This  tree- Jlrawberry  is  like  a  quince-tree,  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  the  fruit  which  pro¬ 
perly  is  called  unedo  and  comarus. 

Arbutus  Andrachne.  Andrachne ,  or  eastern1 
strawberry-tree,  called  alfo  arbutus  folio  non  ferrato* 
This  is  not  noted  that  I  know  of  in  medicine,  but  greatly 
admired  as’  a  beautiful  ornament  in  the  garden.  In  Dr. 
Lettfom’s  edition  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Works  is  given  a 
figure  from  a  branch  in  flower,  alfo  an  accurate  botanic 
defeription  of  it.  He  tells  us  that  Dr.  Alexander  Ruflel 
firft  introduced  it  here  from  Aleppo,  in  1754.  It  thrives 
in  the  open  ground  with  us,  and  a  fpecimen  is  now  in 
the  garden  of  Upton,  the  property  of  the  late  Dr.  Fo-* 
thergill,  and  about  twelve  feet  high. 

Arbutus,  Uva  ursi.  SeeUvAURsi. 

ARCA  ARCANGRUM.  The  Mercurius  Philofopho- 
rum. 

ARC^TI,  Bals.  vel  Linim.  vel  Ung.  See  Elemi. 

ARCANNE.  Red  chalk,  or  ruddle. 

ARCANUM.  A  fecret,  or  a  medicine  whofe  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  efficacy,  is  kept  from  the  world  to  enhance  its 
value.  With  the  chemifts  it  is  a  thing  fecret,  incorpo¬ 
real,  and  immortal,  and  which  can  only  be  known  by  ex¬ 
perience,  for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing  which  operates 
a  thoufand  times  more  than  the  thing  itfelf.  For  that 

called  - Corallinum.  See  Mercurius  Coralli- 

- Duplex,  or  Duplicatum,  alfo  called  Pa - 

duplicata ,  the  double  fecret.  See  Nitrum  vi- 


NUS.  - 
nacca 


See. 

Arbor  in  aqua  nascens.  The  tupelo-tree.  It 
grows  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina. 

ARBUSCULA  AFRICANA  REPENS.  A  trailing 
fhrub,  which  grows  in  Africa.  See  Miller’s  Addenda, 
for  that  called  — —  Cqralui,  or  Corallqides.  See 


triolatum,  under  Nitrum. - Jqviale.  It  is  a 

preparation  of  tin  and  quickfilver,  amalgamated  and  di- 

gefted  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  See.  but  now  not  in  ufe.  - - 

Mater  I  ale.  Among  the  chemifts  it  is  a  fpecific  ex- 

tradl,  nearly  allied  to  the  matter  of  our  bodies. - - 

Specificum.  It  is  an  extract  of  the  interior  nature  of 
things,  and  is  of  two  forts,  aftral  and  material. 

Many  medicines  have  the  name  of  the  arcanum.  - - 

Tartari.  Terra  foliata  tartari.  See  Diure- 

ticus  sal. - Theophrasti.  It  is  the  quinteffence 

of  any  thing  molt  high,  exhalted,  or,  as  he  fays,  it  is 
the  virtue  of  a  thing  refined  by  a  thoufand  exaltations. 
He  boafts  of  four  arcana  efpecially.  1.  The  arcanum  of 
the  firft  matter.  2.  Of  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  3.  Of 
the  mercury  of  life.  4.  Of  tindlure.  Blancard. 

ARCEUTHOS.  See  Juniperus. 

ARCHdEUS,  from  apyji,  the  principal  chief,  or  firjl 
mover.  A  fort  of  primum  mobile  fet  up  by  Helmont,  to 
fuperintend  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  preferve  it.  It  is 
akin  to  Plato’s  anima  mundi.  Hippocrates  ufes  the  words 
apxwn  puns,  to  fignify  the  former  healthy  ftate  before  the 
attack  of  the  difeafe. 

ARCH  ANGELIC  A.  A  name  of  angelica,  and  alfo  of 
dead-nettles. 

Archangelica  flore  albo.  See  Lamium  Album. 

ARCHE,  The  firft  attack  of  a  difeafe,  its  firft 

ftage,  that  time  of  the  diforder  in  which  the  patient  firft 
takes  to  his  bed,  or  in  which  help  might  be  effectual. 

ARCHENDA.  A  powder  prepared  of  the  Egyptian 
privet,  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  to  check  their  fetid  odour. 

ARCHEUS.  A  term  coined  by  Paracell'us  ;  by  it  he 
would  exprefs  the  foie  adlive  principle  in  the  material 
world. 

ARCHEOSTIS.  White  briony. 

ARCHIATER.  The  principal  phyfician  at  a  court. 

ARCHIGENI  MORBI,  acute  difeafes,  fo  called  from 
apxr,  the  chief,  and  yivyiui,  to  be,  becaufe  they  hold  the 
principal  rank  amorrgft  difeafes. 

ARCHIMAGIA.  A  name  for  chemiftry,  becaufe  by 
it  gold  is  attempted  to  be  made. 

ARCHIMIA.  The  art  of  changing  imperfedl  into 
perfedt  metals. 

6  ARC  HI- 
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ARCHITHOLUS,  See  Achicolum. 

ARCHOS.  The  Anus.  Alfo  the  xntestinum  rec¬ 
tum. 

ARCHOPTOMA,  In  Vogel’s  Nofology,  is  defined  a 
bearing  down  of  the  redtum. 

ARCIUM.  iBD«MCK' 

ARCOS.  Burnt-copper. 

ARCTATA  PARS.  So  Scribonius  Largus  calls  a  part 
compreffed,  or  clofed  by  a  fibula. 

ARCTATIO,  vel  Arctitudo.  It  is  when  the  in- 
teftines  are  conltipated  from  an  inflammation.  Alfo  a 
preternatural  ftreightnefs  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
ARCTION.  Woolly-headed  burdock. 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA,  vel  Arctium  major.  See 
Bar  dana. 

ARCTOSCORDON.  Bear  garlick. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.  Spanish  wortles. 
ARCTURA.  Inflammation,  &c.  of  the  finger,  from 
a  curvature  of  the  nail.  Linnaeus. 

ARCTURUS  CRETICUS.  A  fpecies  of  moth  mul¬ 
lein. 

ARCU  ALIA  vel  NER  VALIA  OSSA.  The  sinciput; 
but  fome  fay,  the  temple  bones. 

ARCUALIS  SUTURA,  coronalis  futura,  which  fee. 
ARCUATIO.  A  gibbofity  of  the  fore  parts,  with  a 
curvation  of  the  bone  of  the  fternum. 

ARCUATUS  MORBUS.  The  Jaundice.  See 
Icterus. 

ARCULEE.  The  caverns,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
lodged. 

ARDABAR.  A  fpecies  of  arum. 

ARDAS.  SoRDES,  FILTH. 

ARDEA.  The  heron.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
this  bird. 

ARDENS  FEBRIS.  The  ardent  fever,  from 
ardeo ,  to  burn.  It  is  the  fame  as  caufus. 

Fevers  from  ardency  are  the  ephemera  and  lipyra ,  and 
all  in  which  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  attend,  the  hec¬ 
tic,  all  fevers  from  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  moll  intermittents.  * 

Ardent  fevers  have  for  their  principal  caufe  too  much 
craflamentum  in  the  blood,  which  retains  too  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  heat.  In  a  healthy  ftate,  the  heat  of  the 
blood  is  about  ninety-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer.  To  preferve  this  ftate,  perfpiration,  and  all  the 
fecretions,  fliould  be  free,  and  in  due  quantity ;  for  what¬ 
ever  increafes  the  craflamentum,  or  lefi'ens  the  difeharge  of 
vital  heat,  alike  lays  a  foundation  for  this  fort  of  fever. 
When  the  heat  is  exceflive,  the  "blood  divides  fafter  than  it 
can  be  fecreted  by  the  feveral  emundtories,  and  in  fevers 
the  blood  is  thinner  than  it  was  before,  and  fo  takes  up 
more  room  in  the  veflels,  whence  many  of  the  fymptoms 
ufually  attending. 

A  dry  air  is  a  caufe  alfo  of  this  kind  of  fever ;  in  fpring, 
when  the  air  is  cold  and  dry,  the  ardent  and  inflammatory 
fevers  prevail  much.  A  dry  air  does  not  condudt  fo  much 
heat  from  our  bodies  as  a  moift  one  does;  hence  it  is  de¬ 
tained,  and  an  undue  accumulation  of  it  foon  deftroys  that 
equilibrium  of  nature  which  conftitutes  health. 

That  an  increafe  of  the  natural  heat  is  alone  the  imme¬ 
diate  caufe  of  ardent  fevers  is  farther  evident  from  its  be¬ 
ing  a  fuffieient  caufe  of  all  the  fymptoms  that  ufually  at 
tend  them,  fuch  as  the  ftrortg  quick  pulfe,  rednel's  of  the 
eyes,  hot  breath,  white  tongue,  anxiety,  See. 

Barley  and  oatmeal  gruels  are  the  propereft  kind  of  ali¬ 
ment,  as  they  leaft  increafe  the  craflamentum  in  the  blood 
In  order  to  the  cure,  as  the  fymptoms  arife  from  in- 
creafed  heat,  the  remedies  will  be  whatever  moft  fpeedily 
reduceth  it.  And  as  the  redundant  heat  is  principally 
owing  to  an  accumulation  of  the  craflamentum  in  the 
blood,  to  lefien  the  quantity  thereof  by  an  immediate  anc 
free  bleeding,  alfo  to  carry  oft'  the  heat  by  fuch  medicines 
as  repel  it,  are  the  obvious  methods  of  relief. 

Firft  then,  bleed  freely  from  a  large  orifice,  and  if  the 
patient  is  robuft,  and  tire  heat  exceffiVe,  let  him  be  fup 
ported  on  his  feet,  until  the  operation  is  ended,  that  he 
may  faint,  if  poflible ;  the  heat  is  always  lefs  after  faint¬ 
ing  than  when  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  is  difehargee 
without  this  accident  happening.  If  a  repeated  lofs  of 
blood  feems  needful,  proceed  therein  at  proper  intefvals 
until  the  pulfe  and  the  heat  contraindicate  it. 

Immediately  after  bleeding,  let  a  brifk,  but  cooling 
purge  be  adminiftered.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  purging 


immediately  after  bleeding,  cools  to  a  great  degree;  alfo, 
that  the  method  of  curing  fevers  by  perfpiration,  is  not 
only  lefs  certain,  but  more  troublefome  and  tedious ;  nay, 
that  it  prolongs  the  difeafe,  and  endangers  the  patient. 
Among  the  cooling  purges,  none  excels  the  ol.  Ricini, 
and  may  be  thus  given. 

R  Oi.  Ricini  ver.  J  fs.  ad  3  ij- 

Aq.  menth  pip.  1  i.  ad  ij.  m.  f.  hauft.  ftatim  fumend. 
&  repet.  altern.  quaq.  die. 

In  want  of  the  ol.  Ricini,  draughts  with  fal  nitri  & 
eledtar.  e  cafia  may  be  given,  or  an  infufion  of  tamarinds, 
and  fuch  like. 

During  the  intervals  of  purging,  let  frequent  fmall 
draughts  of  accidulated  fubtepid  liquors  be  taken,  and  the 
dofes  of  cooling  medicines  fliould  be  repeated  every  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  fo  that  the  effedf  of  one  may  not  be  loft 
before  its  power  is  aflifted  by  the  repetition  of  another ;  a 
fault  very  manifeft  in  the  common  methods  of  adminifter- 
ing  them.  Nitre,  kali  acetatum,  and  fal  ammon.  crud.  will 
be  proper  on  this  occafion ;  and  if  to  each  dofe  of  them  as 
much  antimonium  tartarifatum,  or  vin.  antim.  is  added  as 
the  ftomach  will  eafily  retain,  or,  in  want  of  them,  the 
vin.  ipecacuanh.  their  advantages  will  be  increafed. 

If  there  is  a  confiderable  naufea  during  the  firft  two  or 
three  days  after  the  attack,  a  grain  or  more  of  the  antim. 
tartar,  may  be  added  to  the  purge,  which  is  adminiftered 
after  the  firft  bleeding,  and  thus  the  ftomach  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  fame  medicine  by  which  the  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  oppofed. 

If  this  kind  of  fever  hath  attended  four  or  five  days  be- 
"ore  afliftance  is  obtained,  the  above  method  mull  not  be 
rut  in  pradlice ;  yet  if  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  pulfe 
Irong,  a  moderate  bleeding  may  be  of  ufe.  A  gentle 
axative  that  is  cooling  may  alfo  be  given  by  the  mouth ; 
and,  until  the  crifis,  let  gentle  alexipharmics,  and  light 
moths,  be  duly  continued  ;  for  after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day 
of  an  ardent  fever,  there  is  generally  fome  difficulty  to 
ceep  up  the  vital  heat  to  that  degree  which  is  neceflary  to 
realth,  or  the  due  procedure  of  the  fecretions  and  excre¬ 
tions. 

If  a  naufea  continues  after  the  emetic  is  worked  off-,  the 
common  faline  draughts  may  be  given  at  proper  intervals. 

A  Diarrhoea  may  be  critical,  fo  fhould  be  attended  to 
with  care  ;  and  until  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  affected  by 
it,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  When  a  check  to  it  is 
udged  neceflary,  give  the  following  : 

R  Pulv.  ipecacuanh.  gr.  iii. 

contray.  c.  gr.  xv.  m.  f.  chart.  2da  vel  3tia  quaq. 


|  fs*m. 


hora  fumend. 

R  Mixturse  Cretacese.  f  iv.  tindt.  catechu, 
fumat.  cochl.  ii.  poft  lingulas  fedes  liquidas. 

Deliriums  coming  on  demand  attention  to  diftinguilh 
whether  their  caufe  is  inflammatory  or  fpafmodic.  If  from 
inflammation,  bleed,  inject  cooling  ciyfters  with  nitre 
frequently,  and  fupply  the  patient  with  cooling  medi¬ 
cine  by  the  mouth.  In  cafe  of  fpafms,  with  low  fpirits 
and  a  weak  pulfe,  apply  blifters  to  the  neck  and  arms,  and 
finapifras  on  the  feet :  Sydenham-  aflerts,  that  garlick 
bruifed  and  applied  thereto,  quiets  the  delirium  more  ef¬ 
fectually  and  fpeedily  than  blifters.  See  the  article  Fe- 
bris. 

ARDENTIA.  Things  obnoxious  to  combuftion,  as 
turpentine,  &c. 

ARDENTES  PAPULAE  See  Ecbrasmata. 

ARDESIA  HIBERNICA.  See  Hibernicus  lapis. 

ARDOR.  A  very  intenfe  acute  heat  raifed  in  our 

bodies. - UrinjE.  See  Dysuria. - Ventricu- 

li.  The  Heartburn. 

ARE- ALU.  A  fpecies  of  fig-tree.  Called  alfo 
Alu. 

AREA.  A  fpecies  of  Alopecia. 

ARECA,  alfo  called  fauf el,  ave liana  Indiana  verf  color. 
Caunga.  The  Indian  nut,  and  the  Malabar  nut. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  which  is  met 
with  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  fome  reckon  this  nut  a- 
mong  the  fpecies  of  cocoa  nuts.  The  outward  coat  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  under  it  is  the  fruit  which 
is  brown  on  the  outfide,  in  ffiape  like  a  nutmeg  at  one  end, 
and  flat  at  the  other  ;  within  it  is  white  and  marbled  with 
purpliflr  veins  :  it  is  rather  infipid  to  the  tafte ;  the  Indi¬ 
ans  chew  it  to  help  digeftion ;  it  is  moderately  aftringent. 

The  infpiflated  juice  of  this  fruit  is  the  terra  Japonica ; 
now  called  catechu,  but  it  is  generally  adulterated  with 
other  matters. 

ARECiE 


ARG 

ARECfE  INDIC/E.  An  ordinary  kind  of  nutmegs. 

AREMAROS.  Cinnabar. 

AR,ENA.  Sand  or  gravel  in  the  kidnies.  Infoffi- 
logy,  fands  are  a  genus  of  Hone,  in  the  order  of  faxum.  The 
characters  of  [and,  are  faxum,  compofed  of  granules, 
which  are  loofe,  and,  where  not  together,  and  formed 
neither  of  comminuted  nor  decompounded  foflil  bodies. 
Edwards’s  Elements  of  Foffilogy. 

Arena  Litoradis. - Maris.  Arena  mari¬ 

na.  Sea  saKd. 

It  is  heated  in  bags  and  applied  to  parts  that  are  pained. 
Hydropic  people  are  alfo  fweated  by  being  covered  with 

hot  [and. 

ARENAMEN.  See  Bolus  armena. 

AREN  ARIA.  A  fpecies  of  coronopus ,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  delights  in  fandy  places; 

ARENARMEI.  Bole  armoniac* 

ARENATIO,  or  Saburratio.  It  is  the  calling  of 
hot  fand  on  the  bodies  of  patients. 

ARENTES.  A  fort  of  cupping-glaffes  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients. 

AREOLA.  It  is  the  circle  which  furrounds  the  nip¬ 
ple  on  the  breads:  in  virgins  it  is  little  and  red  ;  in  preg¬ 
nant  women  it  is  larger  and  more  brown.  It  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  Halo. 

ARES.  A  word  of  Paracelfus’s,  by  which  he  would 
exp  refs  that  power  of  nature  in  the  whole  material  world, 
by  which  fpecies  are  difiributed  into  individuals. 

ARESTA  BOVIS.  See  Anonis. 

ARETaENOIDES,  from  apvu ,  to  draw ,  czvoiyv,  to 
open,  and  tiPo f,  form.  A  cartilage  as  well  as  a  mufcle  of 
the  wind-pipe  bears  this  name.  See  Arytvenoides. 

ARETOS.  A  fpecies  of  moth  mullein. 

A.REUS.  The  title  of  a  peflary  mentioned  by  P.  JE- 
gineta. 

ARFAR.  Arsenic. 

ARGAL.  Tartar. 

ARGASYLLIS.  The  plant  which  is  faid  to  afford 
gum  ammoniacum. 

ARGEMA,  or  Argemon.  A  diforder  of  the  eye 
called  Albugo,  which  fee;  from  apyo;,  white.  Vogel 
defines  it,  an  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

ARGEMONE  MEXICANA.  Purging  thistle. 
Alfo  a  fpecies  of  glaucium.  See  Pap  aver  spinosum. 

ARGEMONIA.  An  herb  called  by  the  Greeks  farco- 
colia,  but  it  is  unknown. 

ARGENTINA,  alfo  called  anfcrinay  potentilla  penta- 
phyloides ,  silver  weed,  and  wild  tansey.  It  is  the 
Potentilla  Anferina  of  Linn. 

Boerhaave  reckons  up  nine  fpecies. 

It  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  leaves  that  are  covered 
on  their  under  fide  with  a  filver-coloured  down,  and  is 
commonly  on  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  uncultivated  places ; 
it  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  are  rather  adringent ;  the  root  refembles 
the  tafie  of  parfnips,  but  are  not  of  any  value  as  a  medi¬ 
cine. 

ARGENTUM,  alfo  called  Luna  and  Silver. 

Silver  is  fometimes  found  pure  in  the  mine,  but  gene¬ 
rally  mixed  with  tin  or  with  lead.  To  the  ore  there  often 
adhere  a  corrofive  bituminous  fulphur,  which  in  fufion 
renders  the Jilver  volatile,  or  converts  it  into  a  gloffy  fcoria  : 
this  lofs  is  prevented  by  fird  roading  the  ore,  then  reduc¬ 
ing  it  to  pow'der,  afterwards  adding  mercury,  and  grind¬ 
ing  them  fo  long  together  that  the  Jilver  becomes  wholly 
united  to  it,  which  may  afterwards  be  feparated  by  diffil- 
lation. 

The  greatcd  mines  are  found  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
there  they  feparate  it  from  the  other  mineral  matters  by 
pulverization, ablution  with  water, and  amalgamation  with 
mercury.  The  Jilver  mines  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  afford  it  modly  in  an  ore  of  a 
yellow,  red,  brown,  or  blackiflr  colour,  from  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  arienic,  fulphur,  or  both,  and  this  ore  requires  a 
calcination  for  the  diflipation  of  the  arfenic,  &c.  and  then 
the  Jilver  is  feparated  from  the  remaining  earth  by  fufion. 

By  means  of  lead  it  is  feparated  from  all  the  baler  me¬ 
tals,  and  from  gold  by  diflolving  it  in  the  acidum  nitrofum. 
It  turns  to  fcoria,  and  becomes  volatile  if  ufed  with  an¬ 
timony. 

It  melts  with  nearly  the  fame  heat  as  gold,  and  is  the 
next  to  it  in  dudlility. 

It  is  the  next  to  lead  in  point  of  gravity. 
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It  turns  yellow  and  then  black  from  the  vapours  of  brim- 
ftone,  or  any  fulphureous  fleams,  as  from  vaults  where 
human  excrements  are  depofited,  & c. 

It  is  eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water. 

It  is  fixed,  and  indeffrudlible  by  the  fire. 

It  is  foluble  only  in  the  nitrous  acid,  with  which  it 
unites  fo  llrongly,  that  a  heat  which  fufes  the  filver  will 
not  part  them.  In  the  nitrious  acid  it  is  diffolved  into  a 
limpid  fluid}  which  ftains  the  folid  parts  of  animals  black, 
is  corrofive,  and  intenfely  bitter. 

Though  not  foluble  in  the  vitriolic  or  the  marine  acids 
by  a  moderate  digeftion,  yet  it  may  be  precipitated  from 
the  nitrous  acid  by  them. 

As  it  is  infoluble  by  any  vegetable  or  animal  juice,  if 
fwallowed  it  is  neither  ufeful  nor  hurtful.  Its  only  me¬ 
dical  ufe  is  as  a  cauflio,  for  which  purpofe  that  prepara¬ 
tion  called  the  lunar  caullic  is  made. 

Caujlicuni  Lunare.  Lunar  Caufiic,  now  Argent¬ 
um  nitratum.  Silver  nitrated ; 

Diffolve  pure  Jilver  by  a  fand-heat  in  about  four  times 
its  weight  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  :  then  dry  away  the  hu¬ 
midity  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  afterwards  melt  it  in  a  cruci¬ 
ble,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper  moulds,  carefully 
avoiding  overmuch  heat,  left  the  matter  fhould  grow  too 
thick.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

The  crucible  fhould  be  large  enough  to  hold  five  or  fix 
times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter,  for  it  bubbles  and 
fwells  greatly,  and  the  operator  fhould' guard  againfl  the 
drops  that  fpirt  up ;  keep  the  fire  moderate  until  the  ebul¬ 
lition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter  becomes  confillent  in  the 
heat  that  firll  made  it  boil,  then  quickly  increafe  the  fire 
until  the  matter  is  thin  at  the  bottom,  like  oil ;  on  which 
immediately  pour  it  into  moulds,  without  waiting  until 
the  fumes  ceafe  to  appear. 

The  moulds  may  be  of  iron,  or  of  pipe-clay  that  is  foft 
enough  to  admit  of  a  greafed  Hick  into  it. 

When  it  is  cold  break  the  moulds,  wrap  each  piece  of 
the  caullic  in  paper,  and  keep  it  from  the  air,  or  elfe  it 
will  diffolve.  For  its  mode,  &c.  of  application,  fee 
Causticum  Lunare. 

If  this  caullic  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  then  fome  thin 
plates  of  copper  be  added,  the  pure  Jilver  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated. 

Some  call  it  inflammable  filvery  for  it  flames  like  nitre 
until  it  is  reduced  to  the  pure  Hate  of  Jilver ,  if  laid  on  a 
red-hot  turf. 

The  pilula  lunaris  is  only  a  milder  kind  of  lunar  cauflic, 
and  is  now  wholly  negledled. 

Tinft.  Argenti.  The  Tinfture  of  Silver. 

Take  a  quantity  of  pure  Jilver ,  melt  it  in  a  clean  cruci¬ 
ble,  then  diredlly  pour  it  into  fair  cold  water,  eight  inches 
high,  in  a  cylindrical  veffel ;  the  filver  is  thus  fcattered 
into  grains,  which  are  called  granulated  filver.  Put  an 
ounce  of  tills  granulated  filver  into  a  clean  urinal  glafs  ; 
then  take  two  ounces  of  the  nitrous  acid,  put  thereto  one 
grain  of  refined  filver ,  and  if  it  be  foon  perfectly  diffolv¬ 
ed,  fo  as  that  the  liquor  is  Hill  limpid,  the  fpirit  is  good ; 
if  not,  it  is  not  fit  for  this  ufe.  If  the  fpirit  is  good, 
pour  two  ounces  of  it  upon  one  ounce  of  the  granulated 
Jilver  in  the  urinal  glafs  ;  upon  which  it  foon  becomes 
hot,  and  diffolves  the  filver.  A  little  of  a  black  powder 
is  always  obferved  to  fettle,  and  it  is  pure  gold  ;  fo  pour 
off  the  clear  folution  into  a  clean  glafs  for  ufe. 

At  one  touching  this  tindlure  eats  away  the  callous  lips 
of  ulcers:  it  foon  defiroys  warts:  it  makes  a  laffing  black 
ffain  in  all  animal  fubfiances;  and  is  alfo  ufed  for  making 
artificial  agates. 

Tire  filver  never  gives  any  tindlure  to  the  fpirit :  if 
therefore  any  colour  is  obferved,  it  is  probably  from  fome 
copper  which  the  filver  retains :  however  it  is-  not  fit  for 
the  nicer  experiments  in  which  this  tindlure  is  ufed. 

Pure  Hrong  nitrous  acid  diffolves  half  its  weight  of 
filver ,  in  a  moderate  heat;  but  it  will  not  diffolve  im 
aqua  regia,  hence  the  method  of  feparating  gold  from 
filver. 

Argentum  mobile.  So  Ariffotle  calls  the  argent. 

vivum. - Nitratum,  See  Causticum  lunare. 

- Vivum,  called  alfo  hydrargyrus ,  and  now  ufed  by 

the  College  of  Lond,  mercurius ,  liquor  metallicusy  mctal- 
lum  fiuidum ,  argentum  fufumy  argentum  moblley  tneeunus 
chemkorumy  vomica  liquor  is  a  ter  ni,  QUICKSILVER. 
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Its  chemical  character  is  £  ,  which  denotes  that  the  infide 
is  pure  gold,  but  the  outer  part  is  of  tiie  colour  of  Jilver , 
with  a  corrofive  underneath. 

Some  difpute  its  being  a  metal ;  others  affert  it  to  be  a 
proper  one  :  it  hath  all  the  properties  of  metal  except  mal¬ 
leability,  and,  according  to  the  experiments  of  profeflor 
Braun,  it  is  rendered  malleable  by  expofing  it  to  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  artificial  cold,  that  is,  to  about  528  below  the 
freezing  point  on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  whence  it 
may  properly  be  deemed  a  perfect  metal. 

in  the  Venetian  territories  are  the  greateft  quantity  of 
mines  producing  quickjilver ;  we  have  much  from  the  Ealt- 
Indies ;  Spain  and  Hungary  both  afford  great  quantities 
of  it;  in  China,  Japan,  and  many  other  places,  it  is 
met  with ;  about  Montpelier,  in  France,  there  are  fome 
mines  in  which  it  is  found. 

It  confifts  of  a  volatile  vitrifiable  earth  and  fulphur. 

It  is  found  in  the  earth  in  a  fluid  form  fometimes,  and 
fo  pure  as  not  to  need  any  refining  ;  it  is  then  called  virgin 
quickjilver  ;  but  moll  frequently  it  is  found  mixed  with 
other  fuhftances  :  the  molt  general  {late  in  which  it  is 
met  with  in  the  mines,  is  mixed  with  fulphureous  ores,  of 
a  red  colour,  called  cinnabar,  and  the  richer  the  ore,  the 
redder  it  is.  . 

F rom  the  ore  it  is  feparated  by  wafhing  in  water ;  grind¬ 
ing  with  vinegar  and  a  little  fait,  which  diflolves  the  me¬ 
talline  impurities;  and  by  diftiilation,  either  alone  or  with 
the  addition  of  lime,  pot-afh,  or  iron  filings. 

The  people  who  work  in  the  quickjilver  mines  foon  die ; 
at  the  firftof  their  being  affected  they  are  feized  with  tre¬ 
mors,  after  which  a  falivation  comes  on,  their  teeth  drop 
out,  and  pains  leize  them  all  over,  particularly  in  the 
bones. 

Hippocrates  does  not  feemtohave  been  acquainted  with 
this  mineral ;  Ariftotle  and  Diofcorides  rank  it  amongft 
poifons  ;  Galen  fays*  that  it  is  corrofive-;  Meffue,  the 
Arabian,  was  the  tirft  who  ufed  it  medicinally,  and  he 
only  applied  it  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  in  cutaneous 
dillempers.  Avicenna  obferves  that  it  may  be  fwallowed 
crude,  and  that  it  paffes  through  the  body.  About  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  as 
a  medicine,  but  not  efleemed  a  fafe  one  until  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe  was  brought  over,  and  was  found  to  yield  to 
its  efficacy.  The  firll  internal  mercurial  medicine  which 
gained  real  credit  was  the  piiul.  Barbaroffie,  which  was 
compefed  oi  quickJiLver ,  rhubarb,  rnulk,  &c. 

The  Characters  are  as  follows. 

It  is  the  heavieft  of  all  bodies  except  gold.  Gold  is  to 
mercury  nearly  as  4  to  3. 

When  well  purified  it  is  as  Ample  as  pure  gold. 

It  is  totally  volatile  in  the  fire  by  heat  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  by  a  far  lefs  heat  it  is  cal¬ 
culable  into  a  red  powdbr. 

The  fumes  raifed  by  fire  are  fcarcely  vifible,  and  yet 
by  being  received  into  cold  water  may  be  reduced  to  the 
Hate  of  pure  quickjilver. 

It  amalgamates  moll  readily  with  gold,  next  with  lead, 
next  with  filver,  next  with  tin,  fcarcely  at  all  with  iron, 
and  with  great  difficulty  with  copper. 

By  the  affiftance  of  trituration  or  of  heat  it  diffolves  all 
metallic  bodies  except  iron. 

The  vitriolic  acid  hath  no  effedl  upon  it  until  it  is  con¬ 
centrated  by  heat ;  the  nitrous  acid  acls  quickly  upon  it; 
fixed  falts  make  no  impreffion,  and  the  fpiritof  fall  hath 
little  or  no  effedl  upon  it ;  vegetable  acids  have  as  little ; 
nor  do  neutral  falts  alter  it  any  way, 

It  is  allowed  to  be  pure  when  a  little  held  over  a  fire  in 
an  iron  ladle  totally  evaporates. 

It  is  often  adulterated  with  lead,  a  large  quantity  of 
winch  may  be  incorporated  with  it  by  the  intervention  of 
bifmufh,  in  a  moderate  heat;  and  in  this  cafe  the  lead  can¬ 
not  be  feparated  by  preffure  through  leather.  Thisabufe 
inay  be  difeovered  by  the  mercury  llainmg  paper  blackifh; 
by  its  not  running  into  round  globules ;  by  its  leaving  a 
powdery  matter  or  a  coloured  fpot  on  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel;  and  by  its  producing  a  turbid  milkinefs  during  its 
diffolution  in  aqua  fortis. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  ufed  to  promote  the  fecretions  in 
general,  particularly  the  faliva.  The  more  perfectly  it  is 
divided  the  more  powerful  and  penetrating  is  its  adlion, 
which  is  chiefly  exerted  in  the  fmall  lymphatic  veffels. 
Whether  ufed  internally  or  externally  it  liquifies  all  the 
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juices  in  our  bodies,  and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  excretions  through  all  the  emundlories.  If  not  re- 
flrained  it  firlt  fufes  the  humours,  then  determines  them 
to  the  mouth,  and  caufes  inflammation,  tumors,  and  ul¬ 
cerations  there. 

No  talk  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  to  dwell  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  medicines ;  yet  an  obfervation  of  Dr. 
Kirkland,  in  his  Inquiry,  vol  i.  p.  496,  &c.  deferves 
attention.  He  fays  that  its  effedls,  fpeaking  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmia,  are  not  entirely  to  be  aferibed  to  removing  ob- 
ftru&ion  in  the  vafa  minima,  as  it  porredls  more  kinds  of 
acrimony  than  one.  I  have  feen  good  effedls  from  dif¬ 
ferent  preparations,  but  I  prefer  very  fmall  dofesof  pure 
quickjilver  to  all  the  boafted  chemical  preparations  of  this 
mineral.  A  Angle  grain  of  quickjilver,  extinguilbed  in 
llarcb,  repeated  in  the  manner  we  give  the  foliation  of 
fublimate,  will  have  powerful  effedls,  without  troubling 
the  patient,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  ufe  of  the  fub¬ 
limate.  It  is  happy  for  the  patient  that  the  fpiculae  add¬ 
ed  to  it  by  the  chemifts,  are  diffolved  in  the  primte  vise. 

I'  believe  all  the  preparations  of  mercury  are  decompofed 
in  this  paffage  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  giving  fmall 
dofes,  adds  to  its  efficacy,  becaufe  a  grain  of  quick¬ 
jilver  taken  twice  a  day,  very  often  affedls  the  teeth,  if 
not  prevented  in  a  very  fhort  time.  I  have  repeatedly 
feen  twenty  grains  of  quickjilver  affedl  the  teeth :  would 
a  fcruple  taken  at  once  produce  the  fame  elredl  ?  A  large 
quantity  of  pure  divided  quickjilver  fometimes  palies  off 
without  any  remarkable  effedls.  See  the  remark  under 
the  article  EEthiops  Mineralis. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  obferves,  in  bis  Chemical  Lec¬ 
tures,  that  quickjilver  is  a  powerful  llimulant  in  flow  in¬ 
flammations  to  forward  fuppuration,  as  in  fcrophulas  par¬ 
ticularly.  Indolent  tumors  often  arife  which  are  of  long 
continuance ;  thefe  may  often  be  difperfed  by  the  ufe 
of  mercury,  the  ftimulus  of  which  occafions  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  watery  fluid  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  abforhents 
to  adl  fo  llrongly  as  to  caufe  it  to  be  diflolved  and  re- 
abforbed,  In  old  ulcers  the  efficacy  of  quickjilver  is  often 
valuable.  In  chronic  rheumatifms,  when  there  is  no 
confiderable  degree  of  inflammation,  and  where  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  up  a  conllant  ftimulus,  mercury  will  gene¬ 
rally  remove  the  difeafe.  It  is  advantageoufly  ufed  as  a 
fudorific  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  it  very  powerfully 
removes ;  it  keeps  the  flein  moilt,  and  difpofes  the  little 
inflammations  to  heal.  Befides  the  property  of  mercury  in 
its  being  a  llimulant,  it  hath  a  peculiar  power  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  venereal  virus,  and  alfo  various  other  inllances  of 
acrimony.  Quickjilver  is  the  only  known  falivant ;  many 
things  {limulate  the  glands  in  the  mouth,  and  increafe 
their  ufual  difeharge,  but  quickjilver  alone  produceth  this 
effedl  by  being  abforbed,  and  carried  into  the  circulation. 
In  Houghs  and  in  eryfipelatous  ulcers  it  is  improper,  alfo 
in  cafes  of  feirrhous  or  of  cancerous  tumors  ;  in  fpaf- 
modic  complaints,  inllances  of  ftupor  or  of  gout,  it 
Ibould  be  avoided.  Its  advantages  in  caies  of  fuppreffed 
menltrua  are  not  worthy  of  attention ;  the  aid  it  feems  to 
give  is  never  lafting.  Some  employ  it  as  a  purgative,  but 
this  is  not  vindicable.  In  dropfies  quickjilver  is  not  adviie- 
able ;  for  though  it  may  promote  the  abforption  of  the 
llagnant  fluid,  it  fo  weakens  the  habit  as  to  re-produce  a 
proportioned  inundation.  Befides  the  falivary  glands, 
quickfilvcr  feems  peculiarly  to  affedl  the  throat,  the  intef- 
tines,  and  the  joints;  a  circumftance  to  be  regarded  in 
the  ufe  of  this  powerful  medicine  ;  and  from  which,  if 
due  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  them,  the  effedls  will  be 
injuriotilly  adlive^ 

It  hath  been  fwallowed  crude,  as  an  univerfal  remedy. 

Dr.  Dover  and  Dr.  Cheney  commend  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  diferdersi 

X.  Joined  with  the  gum  guaiacum  and  a  little  aloes,  it 
hath  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  eryfipelas,  gout,  and 
defoedations  of  the  Ikin. 

2.  In  hyfteric  complaints  its  advantages  are  confider¬ 
able,  if  joined  with  the  bark,  valerian,  aloetics,  or  the  gum 
pills,  as  circumftances  may  require. 

3.  In  conjundlion  with  preparations  of  iron,  it  fucceeds 
in  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes. 

4.  In  intermittents  it  avails,  when  joined  with  the  bark 
and  iron. 

5.  In  ophthalmias  it  hath  been  effedlual  when  accompa¬ 
nied  with  millepedes  and  laxatives. 

6.  The  hvdrargyrus  cum  Creta  joined  with  gum  guaiac. 

2  F.  and 
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toe  antimonial  wine,  does  wonders  in  chronical  rheuma- 
tifms. 

7.  In  the  jaundice,  fciatica,  and  anafarcous  dropfy,  the 
hydrargyrus  cum  Greta  is  fuccefsful  to  admiration. 

And  to  tliefe  of  Dr.  Cheyne  may  be  added,  that  old 
foul  ulcers  are  fometimes  brought  to  digelt  by  its  ufe. 

The  hard  bellies  of  children  are  relieved  by  it,  if  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuch  other  medicaments  as  the  particular 
cafe  may  require* 

Bv  boiling  two  or  three  ounces  of  quickjilver  in  four 
pints  of  water  to  two  pints,  and  ufmg  the  clear  liquor  for 
common  drink,  it  deftroys  worms. 

And  in  the  venereal  difeafe  it  is  a  fpecific. 

The  true  lecret  of  curing  difeafes  with  mercury  is  to 
caufe  it  to  circulate  with  the  blood  as  long  as  poflible, 
without  producing  any  evacuation  at  all. 

A  Ion”  ufe  of  quickjilver  weakens  the  habit, and  fo  fhould 
be  accompanied  with  mild  antimonials,  the  bark,  or  far- 
faparilla,  & c.  as  circumftances  feem  ffloft  to  require. 

Quickjilver  is  divided  by  earthy  powders,  balfams,  mu¬ 
cilages,  &c.  but  with  nothing  more  advantageoufly  than 
the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  Mr.  Pienck,  of  Vienna, 
airedls  a, dram  of  it  to  be  mixed  with  two  drams  of  gum’ 
arabic  in  powder,  by  degrees  to  add  a  little  water,  and 
to  continue  the  trituration  of  them  together  until  the  glo¬ 
bules  totally  difappear,  after  which  half  an  ounce  of  any 
fyrup,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  may  be  added,  and  two 
common  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  may  be  taken  every 
nicrht  and  morning  in  fuch  cafes  as  requir  e  its  ufe. 

Gum  arabic  powerfully  retrains  the  mercury  from  run¬ 
ning  off  by  the  falivary  glands  ;  and  if  a  falivation  is  al¬ 
ready  excited,  it  is  the  belt  afiiftant  in  checking  it. 

Crude  quickjilver  in  general  is  of  equal  advantage  with 
an  /  of  its  preparations  •,  yet,  in  particular  confhitutions, 
o  1  or  other  of  them  may  demand  a  preference. 

Manv  are  the  preparations  made  from  this  metal,  and 
t  te  molt  ufeful  are  inferted  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pages. 

Argenti  Vi vi  Purificatio ,  now  Hydr.ar.gyri  Purifi- 

catio.  "The  Purification  of  Quicksilver.  Ph.  Lond. 
1 788- 

Take  of  quickjilver ,  and  iron  filings,  of  each  four- 
pounds*,  rub  them  well  together;  and  diltil  from  an  iron 
veffel. — This  is  a  fhorter  procefs,  and  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Argentum  mobile,  &  fusum.  See  Argentum 
vivum. 

ARGISTATA.  Incorporated  with  wax. 

ARGILLA.  Clat  or  argillaceous  earth,  Mr. 
Edwards  defines  it  to  be,  a  genus  of  earth  which  is  foft, 
very  dudtiie,  and  tenacious,  when  moift ;  and  rendered 
very  hard  by  fire.  Sefe  his  Elements  of  Foflilogy. 

Moilt  clays ,  befides  the  tenacious  indiffoluble  earth, 
which  is  their  principal  chara£leriftic,  contain,  iff.  A 
portion  of  an  earth  that  is  foluble  in  acids.  2dly,  Of 
acid,  which  may  be  feparated  by  a  ftrong  fire  in'  diftilla- 
tion;  this  acid  is  of  the  vitriolic  kind.  And,  3dly,  A  fmall 
portion  of  iron  reducible  by  inflammable  fluxes  into  its 
metallic  form. 

Clays  unite  with  water  into  a  turbid  liquor,  flipperyand 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain  fome  time  Impended, 
the  fund,  grit,  and  other  grofs  matters  fubfiding. 

They  may  he  freed  from  their  alkaline  earths  by  means 
of  acids  ;  from  their  faline  matter  by  a  coftion  in  water ; 
and  from  their  iron  by  digeffcion  in  aqua  regia.  Thus  pu¬ 
rified,  they  have  all  nearly  the  fame  appearance  and  qua¬ 
lities.  If  dried  fo  as  to  fall  into  powder  all  clays  adhere 
again  with  moifture. 

Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofe  their  foft  glutinous 
quality,  and  are  reduced  into  hard  maffes. 

An  eftate  poffeffed  of  clays,  marles,  or  loams,  may  be 
better  than  for  pafture  or  tillage.  And  all  the  apparatus 
to  examine  them  with  is,  water,  aq.  fords,  a  crucible,  a 
microfcope,  a  fire,  and  your  fenfes. 

Argilla  Alba.  ?  Tobacco-pipe  clay.  See 

- Candida.  J  Cimolia  Alba  Terra. 

ARGOL.  See  Tartarum. 

ARGUS..  The  name  of  a  fort  of  pheafant. 
ARGYRITIS.  See  Lythargyrum,  &  Lythar- 
gyrus  argenteus. 

ARGMIOCOME.  A  fpecies  of  gnaphalium. 
ARGYROPHORA,  The  name  of  an  antidote. 
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ARGYROPCEIA.  The  art  of  making  Giver  cut  of 
more  imperfett  metals. 

ARGYRUS.  Silver.  • 

ARGYROTROPHEMA.  A  cooling  food,  made  with 
milk. 

ARHEUMATISTGS.  An  epithet  given  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  particularly  the  joints,  while  free  from  gouty 
rheums. 

ARIA.  The  white  boAM-tree.  Called  alfo  Chamee- 
mcfpilus.  It  grows  in  woods  upon  rocky  mountains,  and 
flowers  in  April.  The  fruit  mitigates  coughs  and  pro¬ 
motes  expe£l  oration.  Dale. 

Aria-Bepou.  ‘  See  Nimbo  Accosts. 

ARICYMON,  alfo  Enaricymon.  Thefe  are  terms 
applied  to  a  fertile  woman  who  foon  conceives,  and  is 
quickly  impregnated. 

ARIDA  MEDICAMENTA.  Dry  medicines,  fuch 
as  powders,  &c. 

ARIDIT AS  CORPORIS.  A  Marasmus. 

ARIDURA.  A  wasting  or  leanness,  fuch  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  heblic  or  confumptive  habits ;  or,  according  to 
others  the  withering  of  a  particular  part,  as  a  limb. 

ARILLA.  A  Grape-stone. 

ARIS.  The  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  alfo  of  an  herb. 

ARIS  ARUM.  Friar’s  cowl.  Arum  pumile  an - 
gujl folium.  Arum  Jcorzoneree  folio.  Diofcoride;*  fays  it 
is  a  fmall  plant  with  a  root  like  that  of  the  olive,  which 
is  more  acrid  than  arum.  It  grows  in  Italy,  &:c. 

ARISTA.  In  botany,  it  is  that  fharp-pointed  needle 
which  Hands  out  from  the  hufk  or  covering  of  the  grain  of 
corn  orgrafs,  and  is  called  the  awn  or  beard. 

ARISTALTELLA.  The  marshmallow. 

ARISTIONIS  MACHINAMENTUM.  A  machine 
for  reftoring  luxations,  invented  by  Arifton. 

ARISTOLOCHI  A .  Birth-wort.  It  is  fo  called 
becaufe  efteemed  for  promoting  the  lochia  in  child-bed 
women.  Alfo  called  Adra  Riza. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant;  they  are  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  whence  we  are  fupplied 
with  the  dry  roots.  Moft  of  them  bear  the  cold  of  this 
clime.  The  roots  of  all  the  kinds  are  aromatic  and  bitter; 
they  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit ;  but 
to  the  latter  moft  perfeftly.  Though  they  hurt  the  ap¬ 
petite  and  produce  a  languidnefs  in  weakly  conftitu- 
tions.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  ufed  for  the  other; 
though  Dr.  Alfton  of  Edinburgh  thinks  that  the  roots  of 
the  creeping  fort  are  the  bell.  The  dofes  are  from  gr.  v. 
to  3  i.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for  the  Serpentaria  Virgi- 
niensis,  which  fee. 

Aristolochi a  Adulterina.  ?  See  Fumaria  bul- 

- - - Cava.  5  bosa. 

AristolochiaRotunda.  Lin.  Alfo  called  malum 
terree ,  round-rooted  birth-wort,  and,  according  to 
Paracelfus;  the  great  matrix  root.  Its  peculiar  diftinc- 

tion  is,  that  its  roots  are  round.  For  that  called, - Longa. 

Lin.  alfo  arifiolocbia  mafcula,  is  the  long-rooted  birth- 

wort. - Tenuis,  alfo pijiolochia,  arifiolocbia  polyrhizos. 

Bushy  rooted  or  slender  birth-wort.  Alfo  ariftolo- 
chia  clematitis,  Lin.  Creeping  birth  wort.  It  is  the 
arifiolocbia  tenuis,  vei prtftolocbia  foliis  cordatis  cauleererilo, 
floribus  axillaribus  confertis.  Lin.  The  root,  Dr.  Alfton 
thinks  is  equal  to  the  Virginian  fnake-root,  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  in  which  that  foreign  root  is  ufed.  This  feems  to 
be  the  fpecies  preferred  for  medicinal  ufes.  Dr.  Cullen 
fays  it  has  been  efteemed  for  its  emenagogue  virtues, 
and  in  fome  cafes  of  retention  and  chlorofis,  as  a  warm 
and  ftimulating 'medicine,  he  has  found  it  ufeful;  but 
never  in  cafes  of  fuppreflion.  Tt  has  been  long  com¬ 
mended  as  a  cure  for  the  gout,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Portland  powder,  and  has  often  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  powder,  to 
be  taken  every  day  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  has 
the  fame  power  of  preventing  fits  of  the  gout,  and  com¬ 
monly  with  the  fame  confequences.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med. 

Aristolochia  rotunda  concava.  See  Moscha- 
tellina. 

ARISTON.  Dinner. 

Ariston  Magnum  et  Parvum.  Avicenna  fays  they 
are  remedies  againft  a  phthifis  when  attended  with  a 
fever,  &c. 

ARLADA, 
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ARLADA,  or  Arladar,  fee  Realgar. 

ARMALA.  YfiiD  rue. 

ARMALGOL.  Coral. 

ARMATURA,  fee  Amnios. 

ARME.  A  coalition  of  wounds,  alfo  the  joining  of 
the  futures  of  the  head. 

ARMENA  BOLUS.  Armenian  bole.  See  Bol. 
Arm. 

ARMENA.  An  inftrument  with  all  the  apparatus  for 
any  work  we  are  about. 

ARMENIACA  MALA,  called  alfo  prcscocia.  The 
apricot-tree.  Theophraftus calls  it perj'ea,  todiftinguifh 
it  from  the  peach  •,  it  was  afterwards  called  perfca-pra- 
cox.  The  Latins  called  it  pracoqua,  whence  the  latter 
Greeks  formed  their  beritocca ,  whence  the  French  word 
abricots. 

This  fruit  is  more  ufed  for  pleafure  than  health  :  of  the 
kernels  in  the  ftones  is  made  ratifia. 

ARMENUS  Lapis,  alfo  called  lapis  Armenius,  azu- 
tumyceeruleumfojjile ,  Armenium.  The  Armenian  stone. 

It  is  a  copper  ore,  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  It  operates 
inftantly  as  an  emetic  in  a  dofe  of  four  grains  :  it  is  very 
little  different  if  at  all  from  the  lapis  lazuli. 

ARMERIA.  Armerius  pratenfis,  armerius  fylveftris, 
armoraria  pratenfis ,  mas.  caryophillus  prat,  lacin.  flor.fimpl. 
Meadow  pink.  It  grows  in  watery  places,  and  flowers 
in  May.  The  flowers  are  alexipharmic.  Dale. 

Armeria  Rubra  Latifolia.  Broad-leaved 
sweEt  William. 

ARMERIUS  MONT ANUS.  A  fpecies  of  ftatice. 

Armerius  SimplicI  Flore.  A  fort  of  gillyflower. 

ARMILLA.  The  round  ligament  that  confines  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus.  From  armus ,  an  arm. 

ARMONIACUM.  See  Ammoniacum. 

ARMORACIA.  Water-radish.  See  Sisymbrium. 
Alfo  wild  radish  and  horse-radish.  See  RaphAnus. 

ARMORARIA  PRATENSIS.  See  Armeria. 

ARMORUM  PUGNA.  A  fort  of  gymnaftic  exercife, 
conflfting  of  a  mock  duel,  the  antagonift  being  only  a 
poll. 

ARMUTIIEUS  Lapus.  Corruptly  written  for  ar¬ 
menius  lapis. 

ARNABO.  Zedoary. 

ARNALDIA.  A  malignant  flow  difeafe  of  the  chro¬ 
nical  kind,  attended  with  an  alopecia  ;  it  was  formerly 
very  common  in  England. 

ARNICA  MONTANA.  This  is  the  fpecies  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Edinburgh  college ;  arnica  Plantagini 
folia,  foliis  ovatis  integris,  caulinis  geminis  oppofitis. 
Lin.  See  Doronicum  Germanicum. 

ARNOGLOSSUM.  Lamb’s  tongue.  A  fpecies  of 
plantane.  See  Plantago  Latifolia, 

ARNOTTO.  See  Orleana. 

AROEIRA.  A  fpecies  of  lentifk. 

AROHOT.  Mercury. 

AROMA.  Any  thing  fragrant  or  odorous ;  fometimes 
it  is  taken  for  myrrh. 

Aroma  Germanicum.  Elecampane.  See  Enula. 

Aroma  Philosophorum.  Saffron  ;  fee  Crocus. 
Alfo  the  faffion-coloured  flowers  raifed  from  lapis  hiema- 
titi?. 

AROMATICA. 

Aromatics ,  or  fpicy  drugs,  are  of  a  warm  pungent  tafte, 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  fragrant  fmell ;  fome  are  purely 
aromatic ,  as  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  &c.  others  have  a  fweet- 
nefs  mixed  with  them,  as  in  the  angelica  root,  anifeed, 
&c.  fome  have  an  aftringency,  as  cinnamon ;  others  a 
mucilage,  as  the  caflia  lignea,  &c.  fome  a  bitternefs,  as 
orange  peel ;  and  others  are  alfo  bitter  and  aftringent,  as 
tlie  bark. 

The  feveral  medicinal  virtues  of  thefe  mixed  aromatic s, 
are  extracted  by  the  fame  means  as  from  thofe  which  are 
lefs  compounded ;  thus  the  aromatic  part  of  lemon-peel 
arifes  in  diftillation  with  water,  whillt  the  bitter  remains 
behind  in  the  extradl,  & c. 

The  aromatic  matter  contained  in  different  fubjedls  dif¬ 
fers  much  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties.  Thevirtues 
of  all  aromatics  are  extracted  by  lp.  vini  re£t.  water  ex¬ 
tracts  a  portion  from  fome,  but  from  many  none  at  all. 

In  diftillation  they  arife  with  water  more  perfectly  than 
with  fpirit,  though  in  fome  few  inftances  the  aromatic 
matter  wholly  riles  in  dill  illation,  bath  with  fpirit  and 
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with  water,  as  of  lemon-peel,  whilft  pepper  ftill  retains 
part  of  its  aromatic  matter,  though  diftilled  with  water; 

In  the  effential  oil,  and  refinous  part  of  aromatics,  all 
their  peculiar  qualities  refide.  The  more  effential  oil  any 
vegetable  affords,  the  weaker  the  oil  is,  and  vice  verfa. 

Aromatics  warm  the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
body,  hence  are  ufeful  where  the  vital  heat  is  below  the 
par  of  health;  they  promote  the  natural  fecretions  ;  they 
refill  putrefadion,  hence  fo  plentifully  produced  in  hot 
climes  ;  many  of  them  have  a  fpecific  virtue,  which  fits 
them  for  ufeiulnefs  to  particular  parts  :  thus  wormwood 
is  ufeful  to  the  ftomach,  parfiey  to  the  kidneys,  &c. 

Aromatica  Aqua.  See  Aqua  Piper.  Jamaica. 

- Nux.  The  nutmeg.  See  Nux.  Mosch. - -Tinc- 

tura.  See  Cinnamomum. 

AROMATICA^  Pilule.  Aromatic  pills. 

In  fmall  dofes,  as  of  ten  grains  or  more,  this  warms 
the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  habit. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  have  in  the  plate 
fubftituted  the  following  compofition,  and  called  it  — 
Pulvis  Aloeticus  cum  Guaiaco — Aloetic  powder  with 
Guaiacum. 

ft  .  Aloes  Socotorinae,  p.  f  i.  fs.  Gummi  guaiaci,  p. 
^  i.  Pulveris  aromatici,  p.  §  fs.  rub  the  aloes  and  gum 
guaiacum  feparately  to  powder,  then  mix  them  together. 
Phar.  Lond.  1788.  See  Aloe. 

Aromatic.®,  Species,  now  Pulvis  Aromaticus. 
The  Aromatic  powder. 

Take  of  cinnamon  two  ounces,  the  leffer  cardamoms 
freed  from  their  hulks,  ginger,  and  long  pepper,  of  each 
one  ounce,  mix,  and  make  them  into  a  powder. 

'  This  is  an  improvement  of  the  fpec.  diambree  fne  od'o~ 
ratis. 

AROMATI CUM  Lignum.  See  Canella  Alba. 

Aromaticum  Rosatum.  Rose  spice.  An  aromatic 
powder,  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops  in  which  rofes  were  a 
part  of  the  compofition. 

AROMATICUS,  Cortex.  See  Canella  Alba. 

ARON.  See  Arum. 

ARONIA.  The  Neapolitan  medlar.  See  Mespilus 
Aronia. 

AROPH.  A  contraction  of  arortia  philofophorum,  a 
name  given  to  faffron.  See  Crocus.  Alfo  a  name 
which  Paracelfus  gave  to  the  flowers  raifed  by  fublima- 
tion,  from  lap.  hremat. 

•  ARQUATA.  A  name  of  the  birds  called  the  curlew 
and  the  wren. 

ARQUATUS  MORBUS.  The  Jaundice. 

ARQUEBUSADE.  It  is  the  name  of  a  water  which 
is  alfo  called  aqua  vulneraria,  aqua  fclopctaria,  and  aqita 
catapultarum.  The  name  arquebufade  is  a  French  word, 
that  implies,  it  is  good  for  gun-lhot  wounds.  It  is  mint, 
fage,  mugwort,  &c.  diftilled  in  wine. 

ARQUIFOU.  See  Alquifou. 

ARRAC.  See  Oryza,  and  Palma  Coccifera. 

ARRACHE.  See  Artiplex. 

ARRAPHON.  Without  future.  The  word  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cranium  when  naturally  without  futures. 

ARRHCEA.  The  ftoppage  of  a  flux:  and  by  Hippo® 
crates  appropriated  to  the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes. 

ARRHOSTIA.  Infirmity,  ill  health. 

ARRHYTHMUS.  See  Arythmus. 

ARSACUM.  See  Acrai. 

ARSAG.  Arsenic. 

ARS ALTOS.  See  Asphaltos. 

ARSANECK.  Arsenic  sublimed. 

ARSATUM.  See  Acrai. 

ARSENICUM  ALBUM,  called  cryjlallinum ,  rifagal - 
l um,  realgar ,  arfag,  artaneck ,  white  arsenic,  and 
rat’s  bane. 

Arfenic  though  it  feems  to  have  an  affinity  both  to  ful- 
phur  and  to  a  femi-metal,  yet  is  not  manifeftly  either. 
It  is  contained  more  or  lefs  in  moll  kinds  of  ores,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  tin,  bifmuth,  the  white  pyrites,  and  cobalt, 
from  which  laft  the  greateft  quantity  is  obtained  :  the  ore 
of  the  cobalt  being  broken  in  pieces,  is  placed  over  a  fire, 
and  the  arfenic  fublimed  from  it,  which  refting  on  the 
fides  of  long  chimnies  defigned  for  its  reception,  is  fwept 
off  into  proper  veffels  to  be  re-fublimed,  or  at  leaft  melted, 
by  which  it  is  formed  into  the  fhining  maffes  which  are 
met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

What  we  have  in  England  is  chiefly  brought  from  the 

mines 
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Wines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Some  fmall  quantities 
are  fublimed  in  Cornwall  from  the  cobalt  that  is  found 

there.  ...  ...  ,, 

If  arfenic  is  mixed  with  any  metal  it  renders  it  friable, 

'dcftroying  its  malleability. 

One  grain  of  arfenic  makes  a  pound  of  copper  like  di¬ 
ver,  without  wholly  depriving  it  of  its  malleability  ;  the 
copper  thus  changed  is  called  alchymy. 

It  is  ufed  by  enamcllers,  glafs-makers,  potters,  and 
painters. 

Expofed  to  the  fire  in  an  open  vefTel,  it  foftens,  then  is 
diffipated  in  fumes,  which  have  a  garlic  fmell;  thefe 
fumes,  if  received  on  iron,  appear  in  form  of  flowers, 
and  if  they  pal's  into  the  mouth,  a  drynefs  is  inftantly  per¬ 
ceived  there,  with  an  uneafy  pricking  fenlation. 

Lead  mixed  with  it,  and  fet  over  the  fire,  boils  up  and 
evaporates  moflly  in  fmoke  ;  the  remainder  runs  into  a 
yellow  glafs  that  is  fufible. 

Iron  abforbs  arfen'ic  in  the  greatefl  quantity,  and  moft 
readily ;  copper  the  next,  then  tin,  lead,  and  lilver  the  leafl. 

Common  fulphur  unites  readily  with  arfenic ,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  fufible,  making  it  alfo  yellow  or  red  according  to 
the  quantity  that  is  added. 

Large  portions  of  fulphur  render  it  inert. 

The  pure  white  arfenic  hath  a  penetrating  corrofive 
tafte,  and  taken  into  the  body  is  a  violent  poifon  ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  fpeedy  drynefs  in  the  throat  and  inflammation,  de¬ 
jection,  fainting,  ftupor,  delirium,  tremors,  convulfions, 
palfy,  thirft,  burning  in  the  ftomach,  gripes,  vomiting, 
cold  fweats,  hiccoughing,  and  at  laft  death.  Befides  the 
elFeCts  which  it  hath  in  common  with  other  poifons,  it 
remarkably  attenuates  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  and  per¬ 
forates  the  inteftines,  occafions  a  fwelling  and  fphacelation 
of  the  whole  body,  and  a  fudden  putrefaction  after  death, 
and  particularly  of  the  pudendse. 

When  the  quantity  taken  is  not  fatal,  it  occafions  tre¬ 
mors,  palfies,  or  lingering  heCtics. 

Though  there  is  but  little  hope,  after  this  poifon  is 
fwallowed,  yet  if  afliftance  is  to  be  had,  immediately  give 
a  fcruple  of  the  white  vitriol  to  excite  a  vomiting,  and 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times  •,  give  the  patient  plentifully 
of  warm  water  mixed  with  fweet  oil,  after  each  dofe  of 
the  vitriol,  that  if  poflible  the  ftomach  maybe  well  cleared 
of  the  poifon  •,  large  draughts  are  peculiarly  proper,  as 
they  diftend  the  ftomach,  and  fo  more  efFeCtually  wafh 
away  what  may  be  lodged  in  its  villous  rugre.  After  fuffi- 
cient  vomiting,  give  mucilages  and  demulcents,  particularly 
plenty  of  gum  arabic,  both  by  the  mouth  and  clyfterwife  •, 
fat  broth  fhould  be  continued  fome  time,  and  the  bowels 
muft  be  kept  lax.  If  the  poifon  hath  had  time  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  blood,  let  cordial  perfpiratives  be  added,  fuch  as 
rad.  ferpent.  V.  See. 

Arfenic  has  been  given  with  fome  fuccefs  in  cafes  nearly 
approaching  to  cancerous,  and  by  fome  faid  even  to  have 
cured  cancers  when  they  have  been  confirmed,  and  alfo 
have  been  adminiftered  with  great  efficacy  in  the  ague. 
See  Cancer  and  Intermittent  fever. 

Arsenicum  Flavum  Factitium.  Arfen.  citri- 
num,  vel  croceum,  yellow  arsenic,  called  alfo  arfe- 

nicon. - Rubrum  Factitium.  Red  AkSENic.  See 

Auripigmentum. 

In  reading  ancient  a'uthors  on  the  yellow  and  red  arfe- 
nics ,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  their  arfenlcs  are  not  the 
fame  as  ours.  Among  the  Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  ufe, 
viz.  the  yellow,  which  we  now  call  orpiment,  and  auri- 
p'gment;  and  the  red,  which  they  call  fandaraca.  The 
Arabians  had  alfo  two  kinds,  viz.  the  yellow,  which  they 
call  fandaraca ;  and  the  red,  which  they  call  realgar.  It 
was  the  foffil  fulphurated  arfenlcs  that  the  ancients  ufed 
medicinally,  and  only,  thofe  which  were  yellow  and  flaky 
like  talc,  and  which  alone  they  called  arfcnlcon.  The 
white  arfenic  is  a  difeovery  of  later  times.  The  auripig- 
ment  we  meet  with  is  of  the  yellow  fort,  its  tafte  is  not 
very  acrimonious.  Boerhaave  and  Mead,  both  of  them, 
commend  the  ufe  of  its  fumes  to  be  received  into  the 
mouth  in  afthmas.  The  belt  mineral  orpiment  is  brought 
from  Turkey  ;  it  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  poifonous.  See 
Auripigmentum. 

Our  yellow  and  red  arfenlcs  are  artificial,  being  no 
Othei  than  the  white,  mixed  with  difFerentproportions  of 
lulphur.  The  white  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  yellow  weaker, 
and  the  red  weakeft. 


White  arfenic ,  fublimed  with  one  tenth  its  weight  of 
fulphur,  is  yellow  ;  and  with  one-fifth  it  is  red. 

Both  the  yellow  and  the  red  foffil  arfenlcs ,  when  of  a 
fmooth  texture,  are  called  zarnichs,  but  when  ccmpofed 
of  fmall  feales  or  leaves,  they  are  called  auripigmenta. 

ARSIORA.  Ceruss. 

ART  ABA.  An  Egyptian  meafure  containing  about 
five  of  our  pecks. 

ARTANECH,  or  Artaneck.  Arsenic. 

ARTEMISIA,  called  alfo  mater  herbarum ,  abjinthium 
alplnum,  bercrisfecum ,  parthenium ,  plngulum fanffi  Johan- 
nls,  ha  ba  regia ,  toxltejia,  anadtorium,  bubaflcccrdlum, 
the  HEAR.T  of  BUBASTUS,  and  COMMON  mugwort.  The 
lpecies  ufed  by  the  direftion  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is 
the  artemlfia  vulgaris,  or  artemifur  foliis  pinnafifidis 
planis  incilis  fubtus  tomentofis,  racemis  fimplicibus  re- 
curvatis,  floribus  radio  quinque  fioro.  Lin.  See  Ma¬ 
ter. 

It  is  a  plant  with  firm  ftalks,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  with 
deeply-divided  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  common  worm¬ 
wood,  of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  and  hoary  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  purplifh,  naked,  and 
difeous ;  they  Hand  erefit  on  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  tVild  in  the  fields  and 
on  wafte  grounds,  the  flowers  appear  in  June. 

It  hath  been  inmuchefteem  for  promoting  the  uterine 
evacuations,  and  moderating  hyeftrie  fpafrns,  for  which 
purpofes  it  is  ufed  in  infufions  for  common  drink,  and  in 
baths. 

The  flowers  and  the  tops  are  the  ftrongeft.  It  is  a 
name  of  the  botrys,  which  fee. 

Artemesia  Absinthium  Vulgaris. 

- Pontica. 

— - - Seryphium. 

For  that  called  Chinensis.  See  Moxa. - Austri- 

aca  — Judaica  — Santonica.  See  Santonicum.— — * 
Tenuifolia.  See  Abrotanum. 

.  ARTEMONiUM.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  deferibed 
by  Galen. 

ARTENNA.  An  aquatic  web-footed  bird,  called  alfo 
diomedia. 


See  Absin¬ 
thium. 


ARTERIA,  aplvpia.  An  artery.  From  aup}  air, 
and  to  keep. 

By  the  word  artery  Hippocrates  means  what  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  afpera  artcrla ;  nor  were  the  veins 
diftinguilhed  from  the  arteries  in  the  oldeft  times. 

An  artery  is  a  ftrong  elaftic  ramifying  tube,  arifing 
from  the  heart.  The  arteries  are  properly  but  two,  they 
rile  from  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart,  one  of  them  is 
called  aorta,  which  fee  •,  the  other  is  named  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery ,  for  it  fprings  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  is  wholly  confined  to  the  lungs. 

The  figure  of  an  artery  fomewhat  refembles  a  tree ; 
the  fmaller  ramifications  of  the  arteries  frequently  anafto- 
mofe  with  each  other,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  coats  of 
an  inteftine  when  they  are  injetlcd.  The  largcft  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  kind  are  in  the  vertebral  arteries,  which 
unite  in  the  Ikull.  The  ufe  of  the  anaftomofis  is  to  keep 
up  an  equal  circulation,  they  likewife  lerve  to  mix  tjie 
blood  better. 

It  is  generally  faid  that  the  arteries  are  of  three  forts, 
viz.  the  fanguine,  which  circulate  red  blood  ;  the  ferous, 
through  winch  ferum  only  is  naturally  conveyed  ;  and  the 
lymphatic,  whofe  contents  are  lymph  ;  it  is  alfo  faid,  that 
if  the  blood  is  pufhed  into  ferous  vefiels,  it  is  there  ob- 
ftrufiled,  but  they  are  all  the  fame  tube  continued,  which 
gradually  divides  into  branches,  and  thefe  branches  grow 
fmaller  the  farther  they  are  from  the  heart  •,  near  to  the 
heart,  the  thicker  blood  circulates,  the  force  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  there  ftronger ;  and  far  from  the  heart  the  circu¬ 
lation  leflens  in  its  vigour,  fo  the  thinner  fluids  only  run 
there;  but  if  by  exercife,  or  other  means,  the  heat  of  our 
bodies  is  increafed,  the  circulation  is  pufhed,  the  red  blood 
and  other  orders  of  thinner  fluids,  can  proceed  to  where 
ftill  thinner  fluids  only  circulated  before;  for  the  fmaller 
vefiels  not  being  conftrucled  to  receive  only  fuch  certain 
fized  globules,  can  diftend  to  the  capacity  required  by  fuch 
degrees  of  circulation  as  are  occafionaliy  happening,  and 
contract  again  to  their  former  dimenfions,  as  loon  as  the 
diftending  force  is  removed. 

Arteries  terminate  three  ways,  the  moft  common  is  that 
into  the  veins.  Harvey  difeovered,  or  demonftrated,  the 

circulation 
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(circulation  of  the  blood ;  but  Malpighius  fird  obferved, 
that  the  lad  branches  of  an  artery,  running  into  minute 
divifions,  difpofe  themfelves  on  a  membrane  as  on  a  firm 
bafe,  and  there  open  into  one  another  by  the  mutual  in- 
tercourfe  of  fmall  canals :  he  fil'd  traced  out  thefe  canals 
through  numerous  mazes  and  windings,  through  which 
they  convey  the  blood  ;  but  here  the  fmall  branches,  dif- 
pofcd  with  great  nicety,  extend  over  equal  fpaces,  and 
deditute  of  lateral  {hoots,  as  being  no  longer  fub-divided, 
changing  their  figure,  conditute  the  origins  of  the  veins 
and  lymphedu£ts,  with  their  finufes. 

The  nexc  termination  of  arteries  is  into  little  cavities  or 
finufies,  as  into  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis,  &c> 

The  lad  is  into  excretory  du£ts. 

The  arteries  generally  lie  deep,  and  always  run  on  the 
infle&ed  fide  of  the  limb,  as  in  the  axilla,  the  inner  part 
of  the  cubit,  &c.  this  fituation  prevents  their  being  either 
ftretched  or  comprefled  in  the  various  motions  of  the 
body. 

In  the  beginning  of  each  artery  there  are  three  valves, 
which  appear  like  purfes,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart ;  the  other  parts  of  the  arteries  are  free 
from  valves. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  three  in  number. 

1.  The  external;  it  contains  a  great  number  of 
blood-veffels,  and  many  nerves  run  through  it ;  itiseladic 
and  its  fibres  run  quaquaverfim. 

2.  The  middle  ;  it  is  made  of  fibres  which  are  did- 
pofed  nearly  circularly,  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

3.  The  internal  is  a  thin  membrane,  whofe  furface 
is  very  fmooth,  to  give  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  blood. 

Some  anatomids  fay,  that  thefe  coats  are  mufcular, 
but  this  opinion  dands  confuted,  when  it  is  confidered  that 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  remain  eladic  after  the  animal  is 
dead,  and  that  the  mufcles  after  death  are  abfolutely  in-  j 
eladic.  This,  however,  proves  not  the  want  of  mufcular  ! 
fibres,  but  that  they  confid  of  eladic  ligament  in  part. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  improperly  numbered  among 
the  coats  of  the  arteries ,  for  it  only  connects  the  real 
ones. 

The  nearer  to  the  origin  the  weaker  are  the  arterial 
coats,  whence  the  frequency  of  aneurifms  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  aorta. 

Arteries  are  often  met  with  of  a  ferpentine  form,  but 
they  are  not  fo  in  a  natural  date  of  health,  except  during 
particular  actions,  &c.  and  then  they  recover  their  origi¬ 
nal  date  as  loon  as  the  temporary  caufe  is  removed.  The 
caufe  is  the  dilatation  ;  the  coats  are  eladic,  therefore 
whatever  didends  them,  mud  at  the  fame  time,  lengthen 
them,  and  thereby  produce  ferpentine  turns.  This  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  injedling  the  arteries  of  dead  bodies: 
in  the  viper  it  is  very  apparent  in  an  artery  which  runs 
along  the  outfide  of  its  lungs,  every  time  that  the  heart 
beats,  this  artery  is  feen  in  a  ferpentine  form.  The  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  uterus  are  more  convolved  in  the  lad  months 
of  pregnancy  than  they  were  before  conception ;  fo  far 
is  the  common  obfervation  from  being  true,  that  the  ute¬ 
rine  arteries  have  naturally  a  ferpentine  courfe,  to  admit 
of  the  enlargement  of  that  organ  in  pregnancy,  without 
dietching  the  arteries. 

The  arteries  are  liable  to  ofiification,  particularly  the 
iliac  and  crural.  This  happening  where  an  amputation  is 
performed,  requires  a  caudic.  The  ofiification  begins  in 
the  internal  membrane,  which  fird  thickens,  then  grows 
fpongy,  by  degrees  becomes  gridly,  and  at  lad  like  bone  ; 
and  then  this  diforder  extends  to  the  outer  coats.  From 
this  circumdance  a  mortification  is  fometimes  produced. 
See  Mortificatio. 

The  particular  arteries  may  be  feen  under  their  refpec- 
tive  names,  but  their  general  courfe  runsthus.  From  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  arifes  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  is  wholly  didributed  in  the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arifes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  immediately  fends  off  the  coronary  arteries  into  the 
heart  and  its  auricles. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  rifes  the 
carotids,  which  fupply  the  head. 

Near  the  carotids  rife  the  fubclavian  arteries,  which 
fend  off  the  internal  mammary,  the  upper  diaphragmatic, 
and  others,  which  are  difperfed  in  the  bread:  when  the 
fubclavian  hath  palled  out  of  the  thorax,  it  receives  the 
name  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  when  in  the  arm  the  hu¬ 
meral,  and  in  the  fore-arm  the  cubital. 


The  upper  portion  of  the  aorta  defeendens  fends  off  the 
bronchiales,  cefophagie,  intercodales,  &c. 

The  inferior  portion  of  the  aorta  fends  off  the  inferior 
diaphragmatic,  coeliac,  mefenteric,  fpermatic,  emulgents^ 
&c.  then  dividing  into  two,  forms  the  iliac  arteries,  which 
fend  od  branches  about  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  theft 
defeendiftg  into  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  form  the  crural* . 
tibial,  &p.  > 

Wounds  of  the  large  blood-veffels  require  amputation 
too  frequently;  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  would- 
be  lod,  if  the  ufual  methods  to  redrain  haemorrhages 
fhould  fail,  would  endanger  if  not  dedroy  the  patient;  • 
After  a  ligature  is  formed,  the  circulation  may  of  may  not 
be  duly  carried  on  ;  if  it  ihould  not,  the  operation  will  be 
indifpenfible.  The  collateral  branches  are  not  always  fuf- 
ficient  for  carrying  on  the  circulation,  fo  as  to  prevent 
from  mortification.  The  intercodal  artery,  when  wound- 
ed,  is  fatal.  Wounds  of  the  arteries  in  the  hands  are 
dangerous.  The  popliteal  artery  in  the  ham,  if  injured* 
abfolutely  demands  amputation.  The  humeral  ar- 
tery,  if  injured  high  up,  it  requires  the  amputation  of  the 
arm,  &c.  and  various  other  indances.  Bell’s  Surgery,  i. 
97,  &c.  White’s  Surgery,  173. 

Arteria  Aspera.  See  Bronchia. 

- — - —  Venosa.  The  pulmonary  vein. 

ARTERIACA.  Medicines  againd  diforders  of  the 
voice,  and  the  afpera  arteria. 

ARTERIOSUS.  Ductus,  alfo  called  canalis,  andca- 
naliculus  arteriofus.  This,  in  the  foetus,  arifes  from 
the  extremity  of  the  arteria  pulmonalis,  jud  where  it  is 
going  to  give  off  the  two  branches,  and  opens  by  its  other 
end  into  the  beginning  of  the  defeending  aorta,  jud  be¬ 
low  the  great  curvature.  In  the  adult  it  is  obliterated, 
but  in  the  foetus  it  is  open,  and  conveys  the  blood,  which 
hath  no  paffage  through  the  lungs  in  this  date  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aorta. 

ARTERIQTOMIA,  from  an  artery,  and 

TE^w,  to  cut.  It  is  the  opening  of  an  artery  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood. 

Galen,  Antyllus,  Oribafius,  P.  fEgineta,  and  feveral 
others  highly  extol  this  pradlice  in  inveterate  head-achs* 
which  refid  all  other  means ;  alfo  as  a  remedy  againd 
violent  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  the  epilepfy,  &c.  The 
operation  is  generally  confined  to  fihe  head,  becaufe  of 
the  bone  being  immediately  under,  and  giving  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  proper  comprefs.  When  the  temporal  ar¬ 
tery  is  opened,  a  fmall  knife,  fuclr  as  is  ufed  for  the 
fidula  lachrymalis,  is  better  than  a  lancet,  and  the  inci- 
fion  mud  be  fo  as  to  divide  the  artery  tranfverfely,  then 
the  inconvenience  of  an  aneurifm  is  avoided. 

Heider  condemns  arteriotomy ,  efpecially  before  every 
other  method  hath  been  tried.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  i. 
146.  White’s  Surgery,  178. 

ARTETISCIUS,  or  Artetiscos.  One  who  buffers 
the  lofs  of  any  member,  or  who  hath  a  very  defedlive  one. 

ARTHANITA,  called  cyclamenus,  cyclamen,  panis 
porcinus,  sow-bread.  It  is  the  cyclamen  Eurcpeeum.  Lin. 

It  is  a  low  plant  without  any  other  dalk  than  the  flen- 
der  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  ;  the  leaves  are  green, 
with  white  fpecks  above,  and  purplifh  beneath  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  purplifh,  monopetalous,  deeply  divided  into  five 
fegments,  followed  by  round  feed-velTels ;  the  roots  are 
large,  fomewhat  globular,  with  feveral  fibres,  blackifh  on 
the  outfide  and  whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  frefh  roots  have  a  naufeous,  acrid,  biting  tafie,  but 
little  or  no  fmell.  Long  keeping  dedroys  all  their  vir¬ 
tues. 

One  dram  of  the  powder  purges,  but  its  mod  frequent, 
as  well  as  mod  proper  ufe,  is  as  an  errhine. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  called  cyclamen  autumnale, 

COMMON  SOW-BREAD. 

ARTHETICA,  or  Arthretica,  from  epOpov,  a  joint. 
The  herb  ground-pine.  It  is  ufeful  againd  diforders 
of  the  joints. 

ARTHOICUM,  or  Ap.toicum,  or  Pannonium, 
from  bread.  An  oil  formerly  made  by  digefting 

feveral  roots  with  bread. 

ARTHREMBOLUS,  from  ap9pov,  a  joint,  and  eu~ 
ZoOCKu,,  to  impel.  An  indrument  for  reducing  luxated 
bones. 

ARTHRITICA,  belonging  to  the  gout. 

ARTHRITIS,  from  apOp  ov,  ei  joint.  The  Gout. 
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ftr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nofology,  gives  it  the  name  of  po- 
draga.  It  his  24th  genus  of  difeafes,  and,  according  to 
his  arrangement,  it  is  of  the  clafs  of  febrile  diforders,  and 
the  order  of  inflammations.  He  diftinguifhes  its  fpecies 
into,  1.  Podagra  Regularis,  Regular  Gout.  2.  Podagra 
Atonica,  Atonic  Gout.  3.  Podagra  Retrograda,  Retro¬ 
cedent  Gout ;  and  4.  Podagra  Aberrans,  Mifplaced 
Gout.  The  regular  gout  is  when  the  inflammation 
appears  in  the  joints  to  a  due  degree,  and  after  continuing 
a  while,  gradually  difappears,  and  the  patient  recovers 
his  ufual  health.  The  atonic  gout  is  when  there  is  mani- 
feftly  the  gouty  diatheiis,  but  from  fomecauie  it  does  not 
produce  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  joints,  but  di- 
geftion  is  difturbed,  and  the  general  health  is  varicuily 
affected.  The  retrogade or  recedent  gout  is  when 
inflammation  hath  as  ufual  attacked  the  joints,  but  not 
with  either  its  ufual  degree  or  the  ufual  pain,  and  then 
fuddenly  abates,  an  internal  part  as  fuddenly  being  af¬ 
fected  thereby.  The  misplaced  gout,  is  when  the  gouty 
diatheiis  produces  inflammation  in  fome  internal  part, 
inftead  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities. 

The  ancients  called  all  kinds  of  pain,  which  was  feated 
in  the  joints  or  the  external  parts,  by  the  common  name 
of  arthritis.  The  word  rheumatifmus  was  not  known 
amongft  them  ;  but  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  fome  celebrated  French  phyficians  have  called 
the  pains  which  afflict  the  intermediate  fpaces,  between 
the  joints  and  mufcles  of  the  neck,  or  of  either  arm,  or 
of  the  anterior  or  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax,  the  fhoul- 
ders,  fcapulae,  thighs,  and  hands,  by  the  name  of  rheu- 
matifm.  And  thofe  they  ftyle  arthritic  which  aflfeCt  the 
joints,  though  according  to  the  different  part,  they  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  fame  gouty  pain  by  a  different  name,  as 
podagra  in  the  feet,  chiragra  in  the  hands,  onagra  in  the 
elbow,  dentagra  in  the  teeth,  lumbago  in  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  dolor  ifehiadicus  in  the  articulations  of  the  os 
ifehium  :  but  the  difference  betwixt  the  gout  and  the 
rheumatifm  is  confidered  as  very  great,  both  in  their 
caufe,  feat,  fymptoms,  and  cure. 

The  gout  is  a  chronic  diforder,  and  the  pain  that  at¬ 
tends  it  is  principally  fpafmodic.  It  is  generally  confi¬ 
dered  as  regular  when  it  only  affeCts  the  extremities,  is 
regular  in  its  returns,  and  gradually  leaves  the  patient  in 
its  decline ;  and  irregular  when  its  attacks  are  irregular, 
when  it  afflicts  the  patient  varioufly,  and  when  it  feizes 
the  internal  parts. 

When  the  fits  are  regular,  it  chiefly  affeCts  the  nerves, 
tendons,  membranes,  and  ligaments  of  the  joints,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  fmall  joints  and  feet  •,  when  irregular,  the 
vifeera,  as  the  lungs,  ftomach,  &c.  are  the  feat  of  this 
diforder :  but  it  is  the  tunica  cellularis  of  the  refpeCtive 
parts  that  are  affeCted,  which  is  the  proper  and  immediate 
feat  of  the  difeafe.  Aretaeus  fays,  that  any  part  of  the 
body  is  fufceptible  of  the  gout ,  and  Aetius  obferves,  that 
in  the  extremity  of  it  the  iris  is  affeCted. 

It  generally  attacks  thofe  aged  perfons  whofe  early  life 
hath  been  fpent  in  indolence  and  luxury ;  thofe  who  have 
large  heads  and  voracious  appetites ;  the  plethoric,  and 
thofe  who  poffefs  the  bell  llamina  of  life.  Children  nor 
youth  are  not  exempt  from  it.  Women  are  rarely  affeCted 
with  it ;  but  Aretieus  obferves  that  when  they  have  it, 
the  pain  is  exceffive.  It  is  often  hereditary. 

Among  its  various  caufes,  indigeftion  is  the  primary 
one.  The  pre-difpofing  caufe  is  a  largenefs  of  the  lac- 
teals,  and  ftraightnefs  of  the  fmall  veffels,  particularly 
the  perfpiratory  ;  Dr.  Kirkland  obferves,  that  if  ever  the 
gout  is  hereditary,  it  is  plain  the  folid  parts  of  the  body 
are  thofe  primarily  affeCted  ;  for  if  we  look  into  nature, 
it  is  the  organization  or  peculiar  form  and  texture  of  its 
parts,  that  the  offspring  inherits  from  its  progenitors ; 
and  that  it  is  this  ftruCture  in  animals  which  alters  and 
adapts  the  juices  pafling  through  them  to  their  proper  of¬ 
fice.  Confequently,  if  the  folids  are  formed  in  a  difeafed 
{late,  the  fluids  they  carry  will  degenerate  from  health ; 
and  it  is  therefore  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  alteration 
from  nature  ;  we  obferve,  in  the  juices  thrown  off  in  an 
hereditary  gout ,  is  the  confequence  of  fome  morbid 
ftruCture ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  gout  brought  on 
by  intemperance,  for  diet  hath  the  power  of  changing 
the  whole  body.  The  immediate  caufe  feems  to  be  the 
acrimony  of  earthy  particles  undiffolved;  whatever  elfe 
conduces  to  the  production  of  the  gouty  is  but  an  occa- 
fional  caufe,  but  yet  may  aggravate  as  well  as  give  rife  to 
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it.  Dr.  Cheyne'  fays,  that  the  chief  reafon  why  thd  gouty 
matter  fo  generally  fixes  on  the  joints,  is  becaufe  of  the 
preffure  there  from  the  heads  of  the  bones,  which  lefiens 
the  capacity  of  the  fmall  veffels ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  glands  in  the  joints,  and  the  natural 
coldnefs  of  thefe  parts,  occafioned  by  the  diftance  from 
the  heart ;  that  the  darthy  particles  above  named  are  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  tunica  cellularis  of  the  ligaments,  tendons, 
&c.  where  the  veficles  are  lefs  than  in  the  bellies  of  the 
mufcles  and  flefhy  fubftances,  and  is  retained  in  them, 
and  being  more  or  lefs  acrimonious,  they  occafion  more 
or  lefs  heat,  and  caufe  that  inflammatory  appearance,  and 
intolerable  pain,  which  accompany  this  complaint ;  but 
the  parts  affeCted,  foon  lofing  their  fenfibility,  the  fpafm 
abates,  and  the  offending  matter  is  again  returned 
into  the  circulation,  or  fent  out  of  the  body  through  the 
pores. 

Cajetanus  Tacconus,  M.  D.  tried  many  experiments, 
in  order  to  difeover  whether  the  gouty  matter  is  acid  or 
alkaline,  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  fometimes  one,  and 
fometimes  the  other;  and  perhaps  this  conjecture  is 
highly  probable,  when  we  confider  that  the  Hone  in  the 
kidnies,  which  very  often  alternates  with  the  gouty  is 
fometimes  of  the  nature  of  one,  and  fometimes  of  the 
other.  The  figns  by  which  he  diftinguifhes  thefe  are, 
firft,  if  the  gout  produces  no  tophi  or  knots,  or  does  it 
very  flowly,  and  efpecially  if  it  is  attended  with  cedema- 
tous  fwellings,  it  depends  on  an  alcaline  humour ;  but 
if  the  knots  are  large  and  quickly  formed,  an  acid  is  the 
caufe. 

Dr.  Hunter  thinks  that  the  offeous  matter  is  feparated 
by  fmall  arteries,  and  thrown  upon  the  membranes  or 
cartilages,  as  proper  beds  for  it  to  lie  on,  and  that  there 
is  more  or  lefs  feparated  as  the  vis  vitae  is  greater  or  lefs  ; 
and  that  in  the  gout  there  is  a  redundancy  of  bony  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  probably  this  that  forms  the  chalk  {tones. 
Dr.  Cullen,  as  indeed  feveral  others,  confider  the  gouty 
matter  as  an  effeCt.  and  not  a  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  firft  approaches  of  the  gout  are  generally  fudden, 
and  happen  very  early  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  The  regular  fit  is  ufually  preceded  by  indi¬ 
geftion,  drowfinefs,  head-ach  and  ficknefs,  a  wearinefs, 
dejeCtion  of  fpirit,  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a  fenfation  as 
if  wind  or  cold  water  were  pafling  down  the  thigh,  is 
alfo  complained  of,  the  appetite  is  fometimes  very  keen 
a  little  before  the  fit  tipproaches,  a  flight  pain  is  felt  in 
pafling  the  urine  :  foon  after  midnight  a  pain  attacks  die 
great  toe,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  foot,  or  ancle,  though 
now  and  then  it  is  fixed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  diis  pain 
is  accompanied  with  a  fenfation  as  if  cold  water  was 
poured  thereon,  and  foon  followed  by  a  {hivering  with 
fome  degree  of  fever :  after  this  the  pain  increafes,  and 
fixing  in  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  a 
variety  of  torturing  pains  there  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  which  then  abate,  the  part  becomes  inflamed  and 
fwelled  ;  towards  the  morning  the  patient  falls  afleep,  » 
perfpiration  comes  on,  which  terminates  the  fit;  but 
what  is  commonly  called  a  fit  of  the  gout,  confifts  of  fe¬ 
veral  fuch  as  thefe :  and  though  a  recovery  proceeds 
from  the  firft  remiflion,  fome  uneafinefs  returns  everv 
night,  and  goes  off  the  following  morning.  The  firft 
fit  may  continue  two  or  three  weeks,  but  a  tendernefs 
where  the  pain  was  feated  remains  much  longer.  It  may 
be  that  the  patient  remains  free  from  any  return  during 
the  fucceeding  or  a  fecond  year,  but  when  it  does  it  is 
{till  more  painful ;  and  foon  after  this  the  returns  grow 
more  and  more  frequent,  increafing  until  the  ftrength 
failing,  and  fenfation  is  diminifhed,  then,  though  the 
patient  is  feldom  free,  he  is  not  violently  afflicted. 

There  is  a  great  refemblance,  in  many  particulars,  be¬ 
twixt  the  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifm,  fo  they  fiiould 
be  carefully  diftinguifhed ;  the  inflammatory  rheumatifm 
too  hath  been  miftaken  for  this  difeafe.  It  fometimes 
requires  much  attention  to  diftinguilh  a  gravelly  complaint 
from  a  gouty  one.  There  is  a  great  fimilarity  betwixt  an 
intermitting  fever  and  the  progrefs  of  a  gouty  fit,  and 
inftances  have  occurred,  where  the  patient,  having  not 
been  manifeftly  vifited  with  it,  that  much  difficulty  at¬ 
tended  a  rightly  diftinguifhing  of  the  complaint.  Nerv¬ 
ous  difeafes  require  our  care  no  lefs,  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  gouty  diforders. 

The  regular  gout  is  confidered  as  more  troublefome  than 
dangerous,  or  rather  as  nature’s  method  of  relieving  from 
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all  other  complaints ;  though  Aretseus  obferve?,  that  the 
podagra  fometimes  degenerates  into  a  dropfy,  or  an 
afthma,  in  which  cafe  death  is  unavoidable. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the 
fit,  and  out  of  it  the  belt  intentions  are,  firlft  to  increafe 
the  digeftive  powers;  and  fecondly,  to  promote  and  fup- 
port  the  natural  perfpiration. 

On  the  approach  of  the  lit,  and  until  its  departure,  a 
llender  diet  is  generally  prefcribed,  but  fo  various  are  the 
conllitutions  of  different  perfons,  that  this  article  is  molt 
properly  determined  by  the  attending  phyfician.  Syden¬ 
ham’s  rule,  viz.  moderation,  is  perhaps,  the  bell  general 
one  on  this  fubjedl :  he  fays,  let  the  patient  take  no  more 
than  is  eafdy  digelted,  nor  lefs  than  is  neceflary  to  keep 
up  the  fpirits ;  and  as  to  the  quality,  the  palate  and  ap¬ 
petite  may  determine,  for  that  which  is  bell  relilhed  is  the 
molt  eafdy  digelted,  though  it  be  what  is  ufually  elteern- 
ed  the  contrary.  One  kind  of  flelh  meat  he  confines  the 
patient  to,  at  one  meal,  and  that  to  be  eaten  only  at 
noon  ;  but  in  different  days  a  variety  may  be  allowed.  It 
is  good  neither  to  opprefs  by  excels,  nor  induce  feeble- 
nefs  by  needlefs  reltridtions.  Mead  feems  to  be  an  unex¬ 
ceptionable  cordiah 

An  early  going  to  bed  is  Itrictly  to  be  conformed  to, 
but  early  rifing  is  not  fo  neceflary. 

When  circumftances  admit,  gouty  patients  fhould  al¬ 
ways  endeavour  to  be  in  a  good  air  when  they  expedl  tne 
return  of  the  fit.  In  the  country,  perfpiration  is  moll 
cafily  fupported,  and  there  the  patient  recovers  the  fooneft. 
A  warm  and  dry  air  is  almoit  alone  both  a  prefervative 
from,  and  a  cure  of  the  gout. 

How  neceflary  exercife  is,  as  foon  as  the  pain  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  and  that  daily,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits, 
need  be  no  farther  noticed  than  by  obferving  how  much 
a  due  and  conftant  perfpiration  preferves  from  this  difeafe. 
Fridlions  with  coarfe  flannel,  the  flefh-brulh,  &c.  riding 
in  a  carriage,  or  on  a  horfe,  and,  when  llrength  admits, 
fome  regular  daily  labour,  fhould  be  the  methods  that  no¬ 
thing  lliould  interrupt. 

Paflions  unreltrained,  and  clofe  attention*  by  weaken¬ 
ing  the  digeftive  powers,  conduce  to  the  violence  of  this 
difeafe,  and  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns. 

In  the  fit,  cover  the  affecled  limb  with  new  combed 
wool,  or  the  fofteft  flannel.  As  to  external  applications 
there  are  very  oppofite  opinions  afierted.  Dr.  Kirkland 
thus  far  obferves,  that  emollient  cataplafms,  warm  bath¬ 
ing,  camphor,  aromatic  oils,  and  anodyne  fpirituous  ap¬ 
plications,  give  eafe,  either  by  relaxing  or  taking  off  the 
ienfibility  of  the  part;  yet  they  have  no  property  in  them- 
felves  of  promoting  a  difeharge  of  the  gouty  matter. 
Compofitions,  for  promoting  a  difeharge  of  gouty  matter, 
muft  be  fo  managed  as  to  be  capable  of  foftening  the  in¬ 
flamed  parts  without  over  relaxing  them  ;  for  either  ten- 
fion  or  relaxation  will  prevent  exudation:  they  muft  have 
an  attenuating  and  ftimulating  property  to  invite  the  hu¬ 
mors  outwards,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  inflaming  ;  and 
in  this  intention  the  ftate  of  inflammation  muft  diredl  us. 
If  the  inflammation  is  great,  a  neutralized  foft  plafter, 
that  does  not  adhere  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  If  the 
parts  are  lefs  tenfe,  and  require  a  warmer  ftimulus,  a  vo¬ 
latile  plafter  will  be  preferable  ;  but  with  external  appli¬ 
cations,  internal  medicines  will  be  neceflary  to  promote 
an  outward  difeharge,  and  when  the  metaftafis  feems  to 
be  about  complete,  thefe  methods  will  fcarcely  fail  to  eva¬ 
cuate  and  produce  eafe. 

If  there  is  a  ficknefs,  or  uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach, 
give  carduus,  or  camomile  tea,  to  excite  two  or  three  eva¬ 
cuations  ;  or  if  fomething  ftronger  is  required,  give  a 
little  ipecacuanha.  Vomits  promote  perfpiration,  and  if 
ufed  when  a  ficknefs,  or  other  uneafinefs,  is  already  felt  in 
the  ftomach,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended. 

If  a  fanguine  plethora  is  obferved,  the  Iofs  of  a  little 
blood  fhould  precede  the  emetic.  The  heat  of  the  body, 
and  the  llrength  of  the  pulfe,  will  fafely  diredl  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  taken  away  :  as  bleeding  can  only  be  ufeful  by 
unloading  the  veffels,  it  lliould  be  taken  away  with  cau¬ 
tion,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  and  repeated  as  required. 

The  day  after  the  emetic,  a  gentle  purge  may  be  given, 
if  in  a  fanguine  and  robuft  habit. 

R  Infuf.  fente,  1  ij.  vel  iij.  natri  vitriolati,  3  ij.  fps. 
menth.  3  iii.  m.  f.  hauft. 

But  if  not  remarkably  ftrong,  and  attended  with  great 
heat : 
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R  Tin£l.  aloes,  tin£l.  rhubarb,  aa  3  vi.  vel  |  i.  m.  £*' 
hauft. 

If  this  latter  draught  was  taken,  and  repeated  once  or 
twice,  as  foon  as  any  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  gout 
appear,  the  violence  of  the  fucceeding  diforder  would  be 
much  leffened,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  complaint  prevent¬ 
ed.  If  the  pain  is  confiderable  after  the  operation  of  the 
purging  medicine  is  over,  an  anodyne  may  be  adminifter- 
ed,  and  repeated  at  other  times,  if  the  urgency  of  the 
pain  requires  it. 

Purges  fuited  to  the  llrength  of  the  conllitution,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  any  habit,  if  repeated  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  are  of  lingular  benefit  either  for  haftening  away  the 
prefent,  or  retarding  the  approach  of  an  abfent  gouty  and 
as  the  pain  is  chiefly  fpafmouic,  opiates  may  be  ufed  with¬ 
out  the  ulual  apprehenfions.  The  foap  pill  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  if  a  draught  is  defired  the  tin£lure  of  opium 
may  be  ufed;  eafe  and  lleep  promote  perfpiration, 
and  thus  a  principal  intention  in  preferibing  is  anfwer- 
ed. 

Dr.  Kirkland  obferves,  his  ideas  of  the  gout  are, 
that  in  confequence  of  a  particular  ftate  of  thefolids,  the 
juices  acquire  a  rriorbid  difpofition,  which  in  part  brings 
on  what  are  called  gouty  fymptoms ;  but  upon  a  depura¬ 
tion  being  made  to  the  extremities  by  an  effort  of  nature, 
the  body  is  relieved  till  a  frelh  accumulation  of  gouty  mat¬ 
ter  again  difturbs  the  patient.  May  it  not  then,  he  adds, 
be  allowed,  that  nervous  energy  is  leffened,  and  a  great 
degree  of  morbid  irritability  is  brought  on,  and  that  both 
thefe  effedls  Ihould  be  attended  to  in  the  cure?  Toeffe£t 
the  defired  relief,  imitate  nature,  and  remove  the  morbid 
matter  out  of  the  body  by  thofe.  means  that  different  cir¬ 
cumftances  make  molt  fuitable.  When  gouty  people  have 
been  troub’ed  with  flatulency,  acrid  emulations,  reftlefs 
nights,  &c.  much  relief  hath  been  afforded  from  calo¬ 
mel,  alhlled  by  gentle  purges.  Hence  it  feems  clear, 
that  the  true  method  of  relieving  the  gout  is,  to  fupport 
nervous  energy  and  evacuate  the  gouty  matter;  When  a 
regular  fit  occurs,  nature  accomplilheth  the  defired  re¬ 
lief,  but  when  fhe  is  interrupted  in  this  effort,  no  me¬ 
thod  gives  fpeedier  relief,  under  an  inflammatory  ftate, 
than  proper  purging.  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  that  many 
have  given  an  active  purge  every  morning,  and  quieted  its 
tumult  with  an  anodyne  in  the  evening ;  and  thus  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  fit  was  overcome.  If  required,  befides  the 
anodyne  at  night,  a  cordial  may  be  diredled.  The  pain 
abated,  and  fwelling  fubiiding,  to  reftore  the  former 
ftrength  was  attempted  by  gentle  ftomach-pnrges,  aroma¬ 
tics,  and  warm  alteratives.  When  the  difeafe  is  not  de¬ 
termined  to  one  point,  alfo  when  it  affecfls  the  head,  fto¬ 
mach,  or  bowels,  proper  purges  give  the  inoft  fpeedy  re¬ 
lief.  In  adminiftering  purges  in  gouty  habits,  however 
proper  and  neceflary,  no  difeafe  requires  more  prudence 
in  the  management  of  them,  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  nervous  power  fo  generally  attendant  on  the  gout. 
Therefore,  except  inflammation  forbid,  the  nervous 
energy  muft  be  fupported  during  the  operation  of  pur¬ 
gatives  ;  and  the  patients  ftrength  muft  be  duly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  left  evacuation  b]?  purgatives  fhould  too  much  en¬ 
feeble. 

If  a  fever  accompanies,  plenty  of  fmall  diluting  drink 
muft  be  fupplied,  fmall  white  wine  whey  may  be  given 
at  night,  with  a  little  of  the  fp.  ammoniaci  compolitus. 
Sage  tea  accidulated  with  the  jelly  of  any  acid  fruit,  or 
with  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  is  alfo  an  ufeful  mixture 
for  common  drink. 

Let  the  vis  vitse  determine  the  quantity  of  cooling  and 
of  cordial  medicines.  To  fupport  perfpiration,  and  to 
preferve  the  heat  of  the  body  as  nearly  as  poflible  to  that 
of  health,  are  leading  points  of  management  through  the 
whole  of  the  paroxyfm. 

In  the  decline  of  the  fit,  when  the  fkin  begins  to  peel, 
and  the  urine  depofits  a  laudable  fediment,  a  few  gentle 
bitter  purges  Ihould  be  given,  and  frittions,  or  rather  ex¬ 
ercife,  fhould  be  ufed  to  recruit  the  ftrength :  three  com¬ 
mon  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  infufion  may  be  given 
twice  a  day. 

R  Cort.  Peruv.  opt.  3  ij-  —  —  aurant  ficc.  |  i.  fs. 
rad.  ferpent.  V.  3  iij.  croc,  anglic.  cort.  cinnam.  a  3  ij. 
fp.  vini  Gallic.  Jb  i-  fs.  m. 

Or  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  a  tea  fpoon-full  of  the 
bark  may  be  taken,  io  fine  powder,  with  a  glafs  of  good 
wine. 
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The  Bath  water  is  almoft  a  fpecific  iri  enfeebled  con- 
flitutions. 

The  flannels  fhould  be  gradually  call  off  as  foon  as  the 
pain  is  gone,  though  a  fvvelling  and  lamenefs  ftill  conti¬ 
nue.  Then  to  ftregthen  the  weak  part,  immerfe  it  every 
night  at  bed  time  in  cold  water,  then  wipe  it  quite  dry 
before  laying  down.  Local  blijlcrs ,  are  here  ujeful ;  to 
abate  the  j welling  left  remaining ,  and  giving  frength  to  the 
parts. 

Rye-meal  poultices  are  a  fafhionable  application,  but 
topical  remedies  are  moil  fafely  omitted. 

Iffues  juft  above  the  knee,  on  the  infide,  fhould  be 
made  in  gouty  patients,  their  difeharge  contributes  much 
to  the  preventing  the  gout  from  affedling  the  viicera. 

Dr.  Dawfon’s  fuccefs  with  the  ufe  of  the  tintl.  guaiac. 
and  an  occafional  bleeding,  aeferves  the  attention  of 
medical  practitioners.  He  recommends  it  in  the  gout, 
with  or  without  fever,  and  in  both  the  acute  and  chroni¬ 
cal  rheumatifms.  His  general  mode  of  preferibing  it  is 
as  follows : 

R  Tin£t.  guaiac.  ^  fs.  muciiag.  e  gum.  arab.  q.  f. 
deinde  adde  gradatim  decohti  hordei  ^  i.  fs.  fyr.  Tolutan. 
^  fs.  m.  fiat  hauft.  h.  f.  fumend.  &  repet.  bis  vel  ter, 
in  die.  See  his  Cafes  in  the  Acute  Rheumatifm  and  Gout. 

The  internal  Gout  appearing  before  a  fit  of  it 
hath  manifefted.  itfelf  on  the  extremities,  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  difeafes  which  affect  the  particular 
part  on  which  it  is  fixed.  The  internal,  or  irregular,  gout, 
generally  feizeth  the  ftomach  or  the  inteftines,  caufing  a 
lofs  of  appetite,  colic,  diarrhoea,  &c.  though  fometimes 
it  attacks  the  head,  and  produces  a  vertigo,  head-ach,  or 
an  apoplexy  j  or,  falling  on  the  lungs,  it  refembles  a  pe- 
ripneumony ;  if  it  takes  its  feat  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  a 
palfy  is  the  confequence.  But  whatever  part  it  refts  in, 
the  only  proper  cure  is  the  expulfion  of  it  into  the  extre¬ 
mities,  by  cordials,  diaphoretics,  and  chalybeates.  Mild 
blifters  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  feet.  The  fudden 
tranfitions  of  the  gout ,  which  are  fometimes  inftantaneous. 
Dr.  Kirkland  thinks,  are  effected  by  the  confent  of  parts. 
He  obferves  that  pains  in  many  inftances  have  vanifhed, 
though  in  very  diftant  parts,  when  a  medicine  hath  been 
applied  to  the  ftomach;  that  fpafms  have  been  inftantly 
produced  in  the  fide,  when  a  wound  in  the  ancle  hath 
been  wiped  with  a  foft  rag.  May  not  then  a  diftant  gouty 
pain  he  inftantly  brought  on  by  a  local  affehlion  of  the 
nerves  ? 

The  Gout  in  the  Stomach.  It  is  fometimes  invited 
here  by  acrid  matter  lodged  in  this  vifeus,  and  fometimes 
repelled  from  other  parts  by  injudicious  management,  and 
other  accidents.  In  this  cafe  there  is  ficknefs,  loathing  of 
food,  eradiations,  cardialgia,  vomiting,  heat,  a  conftric- 
tionor  pain.  See.  Some  one  or  more  of  thefe  appear,  at 
the  fame  time  the  extremities  are  free  and  eafy.  Old 
people  who  have  lived  freely  in  their  youth,  but  are  now 
become  fober  and  abftemious,  are  fometimes  affected  with 
hypochondriac  fymptoms  in  the  ftomach,  which  refemble 
gouty  ones;  but  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  feize  the  patient,  their  vehemence,  and 
intervals. 

If  a  fanguine  plethora  with  an  ardent  heat  is  obferved, 
bleed,  then  apply  a  mild  blifter  to  the  feet.  If  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  difficult,  the  ftomach  opprefled,  eradiations,  nau- 
fea,  or  vomiting  are  troublefome,  a  gentle  vomit  may  be 
advifed ;  and  foon  after  its  operation,  if  coftive,  let  a  fo- 
lutive  ciyfter  be  injedted,  and  afterwards  a  dofe  of  Ve¬ 
nice  treacle. 

Three  or  four  times  a  day  give  a  dofe  of  forne  warm 
bitter  ftomachic,  and  now  and  then  purge  gently  with  the 
pil.  ex  aloe  curn  myrrha!,  or  with  the  tindl.  aloes  made 
with  brandy,  or  the  tindl.  rhab.  Here  proper  purging  is 
generally  required.  See  above  on  their  ufe. 

If,  notwithftanding  the  above,  the  ficknefs  continues, 
give  ten  drops  or  more  of  the  tindl.  opii,  with  a  glafs  of 
mint  or  cinnamon  water,  and  repeat  it  every  four  or  five 
hours  until  the  ftomach  can  retain  its  contents ;  after 
which,  to  haften  the  diforder  into  the  extremities,  give 
the  following  powder  three  or  four  times. 

R  Ferri  rubiginis  gr.  v.  ad  x.  rad.  ferpent.  V.  Q  i.  m. 
f.  pulv. 

Or  inftead  of  this  powder,  the  patient  may  take  two 
large  fpoonfuls  of  an  infufion  of  garlic  in  brandy,  add¬ 
ing  to  each  dofe  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tindl.  and 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  day. 

A  glafs  of  ftrong  wine  may  be  mixed  with  fome  agree- 
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able  fpice,  heated,  and  drank  betwixt  each  dofe  of  the 
medicine. 

The  arthritic  Colic,  or  the  Gout  in  the  Intes¬ 
tines. 

Any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  inteftinal  tube  may  be 
affedted.  It  often  happens  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
fometimes  the  more  robuft  fuffer  this  way.  A  general 
uneafinefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  a  naufea,  or  a  wandering  pain 
in  the  bowels  ufhers  it  in,  but  the  pain  foon  fixing  on  one 
part  of  the  belly,  confirms  the  diforder;  by  this  time  a  re¬ 
markable  oppreffion  is  felt  in  the  breaft.  To  thefe  two 
fymptoms,  pain  in  the  belly  and  oppreffion  in  the  breaft, 
which  are  capital  ones,  are  added  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  a  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  frequent  eradiations, 
coftivenefs,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  low  fpiritednefs, 
want  of  fleep,  &c. 

A  peculiar-weaknefs  in  the  bowels,  and  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  impurities  in  them,  may  invite  the  gouty  matter  ; 
error  in  diet,  repellents  imprudently  applied  to  the  extre¬ 
mities,  &c.  may  determine  it  to  this  part. 

If  the  pain  in  the  inteftines,  and  the  oppreffion  in  the 
breaft,  continue  long,  the  danger  is  hardly  to  be  over¬ 
come,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  much  fafety  until  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  wholly  in  the  extremities  again. 

A  bilious  fever  fometimes  attends,  in  which  cafe  if  the 
heat  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  will  admit,  begin  the  cui'e 
with  bleeding,  but  be  careful  not  to  reduce  him  much. 
If  the  ftomach  feems  opprefled  by  its  contents,  a  gentle 
emetic  will  be  advifeable,  and,  prefently  after,  let  a  warm 
bitter  purge  be  adminiftered ;  or,  opening  glyfters  with 
affa  foetida  in  them.  During  the  intervals  of  purging, 
if  an  acid  is  prevalent  in  the  firft  paflages,  magnefia  alba 
fhould  be  given  frequently ;  or  if  a  bilious  matter  abounds, 
bitter  infufions,  that  are  alfo  laxative,  muft  be  preferred. 
That  complied  with,  thofe  chalybeates  recommended 
for  removing  the  gout  from  the  ftomach  muft  be  ufed  for 
the  fame  end  in  this  cafe.  A  glafs  of  ftrong  wine  may 
now  and  then  be  taken.  If  the  fpafms  in  the  bowels 
prevent  the  efficacy  of  purging  medicines,  apply  a  warm 
fomentation  to  the  belly ;  or  if  they  are  fo  weak  as  that 
the  medicines  run  off  too  fall  by  ftool,  proper  aftringents 
muft  be  ufed.  Red  port  wane,  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
quart  in  twenty-four  hours,  will  produce  Angular  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  as  foon  as  any  medicine  is  perceived  to  agree 
with  the  ftomach,  let  that  be  adhered  to  until  the  dif¬ 
order  is  fixed  in  the  extremities.  If  after  this  the  belly  is 
greatly  diftended  with  wind,  let  an  oily  emollient  ciyfter  be 
now  and  then  adminiftered,  and  this  fymptom  will  fubfide. 

To  prevent  returns,  the  Bath  water  is  the  fpecific. 

A  Gouty  Diarrhoea.  If  in  gouty  patients,  and 
during  a  fit,  a  diarrhoea  comes  on,  the  pain  and  fwelling 
at  tire  fame  time  gradually  vanifhes,  the  diarrhoea  is 
evidently  caufed  by  the  gout.  The  efiedl  of  this  diarrhoea 
is  very  uncertain.  If  it  foon  abates,  and  is  not  exceffive*  it 
often  proves  ufeful;  but  when  the  inteftines  are  en¬ 
feebled  by  previous  irregularities,  See.  great  danger  attends. 

If  the  caufe  be  crudities  in  the  firft  paffages,  a  dofe  of 
the  tindlure  of  rhubarb  will  be  neceffary,  and  then  re- 
ftringents,  with  perfpiratives,  muft  be  given,  tin£t.  opii 
in  fmall  dofes,  accompanying.  The  decodtion  of  burnt 
hartfhorn  will  be  a  proper  drink,  now  and  then  adding 
red  wfine.  When  this  diforder  is  abated,  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
turn,  give  the  chalybeate  powder  diredled  againft  the  gout 
in  the  ftomach.  Sydenham  recommends  afweat,  arid  to 
repeat  it  night  and  morning  for  feveral  days  when  tiffs 
cafe  proves  obftinate. 

A  Gouty  Dysentery.  When  this  mode  of  the 
gout's  attack  is  prefent,  there  is  a  gnawing  pain,  a  quick 
pulfe,  and  a  fmall  fever.  If  at  the  time  there  is  any  gouty 
fymptoms  in  the  feet,  they  foon  difappear,  fly  to  the  in¬ 
teftines,  where  the  (jliftended  arteries  at  length  burfting, 
blood  is  difeharged,'  and  paffes  off  by  ftool,  and  forne- 
times  a  quantity  is  thrown  up  bythe  mouth.  Subfequent 
to  this  are  great  languors,  lofs  of  ftrength,  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  and  the  utmoft  danger. 

In  this  cafe  keep  the  patient  as  free  from  motion  as 
poffible.  Cordials  muft  be  given  with  caution,  left  the- 
blood  fnould  be  too  much  rarefied,  juft  fo  much  as  to 
keep  off  fwooning  wfill  be  then  needful.  If  the  lofs  of 
blood  is  confiderable,  give  five  or  fix  drops  of  the  tindl. 
opii  in  a  fpoonful  of  ftrong  cinnamon  water  now  and 
then.  The  decodlion  of  hartfhorn  may  be  drank,  but 
any  other  food  or  medicine  muft  be  omitted  until  the 
danger  is  leflened.  Great  care  is  required  to  keep  the 
5  bowels 
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towels  in  a  proper  Rate,  for  a  tendency  to  either  conftipa- 
tion  or  laxity  are  equally  pernicious.  Jellies  are  the  molt 
proper  diet,  rice  milk  for  a  change,  and  fuch  other  ali¬ 
ment  as  is  eafily  digefted,  nourifhes  much,  and  is  agglu- 
tinant.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  a  little  recruited,  lteel 
waters  may  be  ufed,  and  after  a  while  preparations  of  the 
iron  it feli'  may  be  adminiftered. 

A  Gouty  Melancholy.  The  tender  and  delicate 
are  often  reduced  to  this  Hate,  during  regular  fits  of  the 
gout  in  the  extremities.  Thefe  perfons  are  chearful  in 
the  intervals,  but  when  the  paroxyfms  ceal'e,  or  are  im¬ 
perfect,  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  digeftion  is  depraved, 
rumblings  in  the  bowels  are  troublefome,  and  an  almoft 
conftant"  pain  is  felt  in  the  inteftines,  hence  a  melan¬ 
choly  is  induced.  When  the  gout  is  afflictive  this  melan¬ 
choly  abates-,  but  when  the  gout  gives  way,  the  melan¬ 
choly  increafes  fo  that  the  intervals  of  health  are  very 

lhort.  _  ... 

For  relief  from  this  deplorable  Hate,  begin  with  an 
emetic,  then  give  the  pill,  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  and  in 
the  evening  after  its  operation  a  cordial,  inftead  of  an 
opiate.  On  the  days  that  are  free  from  purging,  the  tint, 
aloes  may  be  directed  as  an  alterative.  Let  chearfulnefs 
be  encouraged,  daily  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  fuch 
means  as  may  duly  regulate  the  vital  heat  be  attended  to. 

A  Gouty  Swooning.  This  may  be  from  an  im¬ 
prudent  ufe  of  cold  liquors,  from  irregularities  in  the 
diet.  The  patient  complains  of  general  indifpofition,  a 
palenefs  and  general  cold  fweat  comes  on,  the  pulfe  is 
flow  and  unequal,  and,  at  length,  the  patient  faints  : 
whatever  degree  of  the  gout  was  in  the  extremities,  now 
retires,  and  without  fpeedy  help  death  clofes  the  fcene. 

Speedily  adminifter  cordials  in  a  liquid  form  and  large 
dofes ;  repeat  them  as  often  as  the  lead  tendency  to  fwoon- 
ing  may  require ;  let  friftions  be  ufed  on  the  feet,  and 
flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  wine  or  brandy  be  applied  to 
the  belly  :  proceed  thus  until  a  recovery  is  effected.  If 
the  ftomach  feems  oppreffed  with  improper  aliment,  let  it 
be  difeharged  with  an  emetic  of  zincum  vitriolatum  puri- 
ficatum,  worked  off  with  warm  wine.  One  of  the  bell 
cordials  is  brandy,  mixed  with  as  much  hot  water  as  the 
patient  can  bear  to  fvvallow  with  it. 

The  Gouty  Asthma.  Thofe  who  are  conftitution- 
nlly  inclined  to  an  afthma,  are  the  moft  fubjeeff  to  this 
fpecies  of  it.  An  injudicious  ufe  of  opiates,  and  of  re¬ 
pellents,  a  fuppreffion  of  any  ufual  evacuations  may  be 
die  caufe  of  the  gout  appearing  in  this  form ;  an  afth- 
matic  gout  fometimes  follows  an  interrupted  fit  of  the 
regular  gout,  as  a  fit  of  the  gout  fometimes  cures  an 
afthma.  The  gouty  afthma  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  dry 
and  the  moift.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
drink  fpiritous  liquors  are  moft  fubjeeft:  to  the  dry  fpe¬ 
cies,  in  which  the  breathing  is  fhort  and  difficult,  at¬ 
tended  with  oppreffion  in  the  breaft ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  cough,  nor  any  fpitting.  Thofe  of  a  thin  lax  habit 
are  more  fubjecT  to  the  moift  kind,  in  which  a  vifeid 
matter  is  freely  coughed  up,  and  which  relieves  a  little 
until  a  frefh  quantity  is  accumulated.  The  gouty  matter 
is  fometimes  fo  difeharged  this  way,  that  gouty  perfons 
are  kept  clear  from  all  other  indifpofitions,  whilft  free 
from  returns  of  the  regular  gout  by  it.  Sometimes  the 
gout  appears  originally  in  the  form  of  an  afthma,  and 
cannot  be  diftinguiffled  until  a  regular  fit  falling  on  the 
extremities  frees  the  lungs.  The  dry  afthma  is  the  moft 
dangerous. 

Where  there  is  a  fanguine  plethora,  bleed.  Where 
this  is  not  attendant,  repeated  pufging,  with  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  determines  the  gout  to  the  extremit’es  mull  be 
ufed.  To  relieve  the  cough,  the  ufual  medicines  are  pro¬ 
per  here.  To  prevent  a  return  of  either  the  dry  or  moift 
kinds,  frefh  air,  an  exadl  regimen,  and  particularly  avoid¬ 
ing  fuppers,  are  of  great  l'ervice.  A  tendency  to  the 
dry  afthma  is  beft  oppofed  by  gum  ammoniacum,  with 
the  powder  recommended  above  againft  the  gout  in  the 
ftomach.  The  moift  requires  diuretics,  perpetual  blifters 
between  the  fhoulders,  and  iffues  above  the  knee  on  the 
infide  of  the  limb. 

A  Gouty  Peripneumony.  Thofe  with  a  tender 
conftitution,  and  a  bad  conformation  of  the  breaft,  or 
whofe  lungs  have  been  hurt  by  fome  accident,  are  fubjedi 
to  this  diforder  when  alfo  gouty.  If  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout  hath  not  previoufly  affefted  the  extremities,  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  know  that  the  gout  is  the  caufe  when 
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the  fymptoms  of  a  peripneumony  come  on  ;  but  when  a 
perfon  who  hath  been  ufed  to  regular  fits  of  the  gout,  is 
more  rarely,  or  more  mildly  affedled  by  them  than  ufual, 
or  when  a  regular  fit  is  interrupted  in  its  courfe,  a  hea- 
vineis  in  the  breaft  is  perceived,  a  cough,  and  a  load  of 
phlegm  in  the  lungs,  which  at  the  firft  is  thin,  but  gra¬ 
dually  grows  thicker,  and  more  abundant  in  quantity, 
after  which  there  is  an  hoarfenefs,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing.  As  the  fpitting  increafes,  the  gout  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  declines.  This  fpitting,  if  not  fo  exceffive  as  to 
greatly  weaken  the  patient,  is  ufefuh  Of  all  the  above 
accidents  a  cough  is  the  moft  frequent,  and  generally  fol¬ 
lows  a  regular  fit,  though  it  rarely  accompanies  it.  It 
alfo  fometimes  ends  in  a  regular  fit,  efpeciaily  if  affifted 
by  fome  briik  warming  purge.  A  catarrh  or  defluxion  is 
always  accompanied  with  an  afthma  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  This  is  not  dangerous,  except  the  lungs  are 
naturally  very  weak,  or  have  been  much  hurt  by  any  ac¬ 
cidents.  Thefe  coughs  and  defluxions  are  rarely  attend¬ 
ed  with  any  fever  ;  but  a  flight  cold,  or  a  finall  degree  of 
imprudence  in  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  endanger  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs; 

If  the  conftitution  is  not  very  weak,  bleed;  and  in  all 
cafes  of  this  kind  give  repeated  purges.  After  the  firft 
purge,  join  pedlorals  to  fuch  other  remedies  as  tend  to 
drive  the  gout  to  the  extremities.  In  inveterate  cafes  the 
bark  is  very  ufeful.  If  great  care  is  not  had  to  prodnee 
a  regular  gout,  the  cough  increafes,  and  the  patient  falls 
into  a  fatal  confumption.  Diaphoretics,  and  externals 
to  bring  the  gout  into  the  feet,  muft  be  early  ufed,  or 
other  means  will  be  ineffedlual.  If  this  diforder  hath 
continued  any  time,  the  treatment  will  be  wholly  as  in 
die  peripneumony,  without  any  regard  to  the  gout,  i.  e. 
bleeding,  gentle  vomits,  blifters,  and  expedforants. 

A  Gouty  Quinsy.  This  complaint  fometimes 
feizes  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pain  attacks 
the  joints,  at  others  it  follows  a  regular  fit.  When  it 
forms  an  abfeefs  that  difeharges  plentifully,  it  always 
fupplies  the  place  of  a  gouty  fit.  This  quinfy  fometimes 
ends  in  a  regular  fit  in  the  extremities.  Perfons  with 
fhort  thick  necks  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  this  diforder. 
A  greater  degree  of  fever  precedes  this  quinfy  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  regular  gout-,  and  the  blood,  when  taken 
away,  is  more  fizy  than  in  any  other  inftance  of  it.  If  a 
naufea  and  ficknefs,  a  heavinefs,  numbnefs,  and  wander-* 
ing  pain  hath  preceded  this  diforder,  the  ^caufe  may  be 
fufpedled  to  be  gouty,  if  the  patient  was  formerly  fubjedk  T 
to  regular  fits  of  the  gout,  and  which  have  been  fome 
time  paft  interrupted.  v 

Begin  the  cure  by  a  free  bleeding ;  immediately  after 
let  a  clyfter  be  injected ;  the  next  day  let  a  gentle  purge 
be  given,  a  blifter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ufe  gargarifms. 

In  a  day  or  two  more,  if  the  fymptoms  run  high,  repeat 
the  bleeding.  If  the  pain  is  confiderable  in  the  throat  a 
cataplafm  may  be  applied  warm  acrofs  it ;  and  if  danger 
of  a  fuffocation  attends,  proceed  to  bronchotomy. 

Whatever  medicines  are  ufed,  thofe  that  drive  the  gout 
down  to  the  feet  muft  not  be  negledfed.  If  the  tumor 
in  the  throat  fuppurates,  affift  it  with  an  emollient  gar- 
garifm,  and  when  it  is  difeharged  an  aftringent  one  fflould 
be  ufed. 

The  antimonial  wine  may  be  ufed  in  this  cafe  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  fever. 

A  Gouty  Consumption.  The  gouty  matter  af- 
fetting  the  already  difordered  lungs,  fometimes  produces 
a  confumption.  At  the  firft,  a.  heavinefs  in  the  breaft,  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  hoarfenefs  comes  on  ;  then  a 
thin  phlegm  is  difeharged,  which  foon  grows  thicker,  and 
as  it  increafes  in  quantity  the  patient  waftes  away :  in  the 
mean  time  the  extremities  are  free  from  all  fymptoms  of 
the  gout.  A  violent  cough,  which  is  always  an  attendant, 
brings  on  an  haemoptoe ;  at  length  a  hedlic  comes  on, 
followed  by  violent  fweats.  Old  men,  and  women  after 
the  time  of  child-bearing,  are  alone  the  fubjedts  of  this 
diforder. 

Bleeding  and  purging,  fo  as  not  too  much  to  diminiffl. 
the  vis  vitae,  are  proper  remedies.  If  the  leaft  appear¬ 
ance  of  gouty  fymptoms  are  obferved  in  the  extremities, 
apply  ftimulating  topics  to  the  part  ufually  affe&ed  :  with 
proper  lindtufes  join  the  ufual  remedies  for  determining 
the  gouty  matter  to  the  feet  -,  opiates  muft  be  ufed  with 
great  caution.  After  the  lungs  are  quite  relieved,  chaly- 
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beatc  waters  fhould  be  drank  for  fome  time.  Riding  and 
iflues  are  alfo  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  Gouty  Head-ach.  This  is  generally  an  at¬ 
tendant  of  thofe  who  have  been  affli&ed  many  years  with 
die  gout,  and  who  indulge  in  luxury  andeafe.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  preceded  by  the  figns  of  an  approaching  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  figns  end  in  a  regular  one  ;  but  the  pain 
flies  to  the  head,  and  continues  there  for  fome  weeks  or 
months,  and,  unlefs  relief  can  be  obtained,  the  refult  is 
an  apoplexy.  A  giddinefs,  noife  in  the  ears,  a  large 
pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  wandering  pains  in  the 
limbs,  a  florid  colour  of  the  face,  are  attending  fymptoms, 
but  they  all  vanifh  as  foon  as  this  head-ach  is  changed 
into  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  extremities. 

Begin  the  cure  with  bleeding,  eipecially  if  accompanied 
with  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  a  pulfation  of  the  temporal 
arteries  ;  but  have  regard  to  the  gout,  and  be  cautious  of 
lefiening  the  vital  heat  below  wffiat  health  requires.  If 
the  flomach  is  very  uneafy,  order  carduus,  or  camomile 
tea,  to  provoke  two  or  three  evacuations.  A  mild  fto- 
mach  purge  fhould  alfo  be  given,  and  occafionally  re¬ 
peated.  The  ufual  methods  for  producing  a  regular  gout 
fhould  be  ufed,  but  with  caution,  as  fometimes  they  ra¬ 
ther  aggravate  the  head-ach.  The  head  may,  however,  be 
rubbed  with  ip.  ammoniie  compofitus  and  a  blifter  appli¬ 
ed  betwixt  the  ffioulders. 

A  Gouty  Giddiness.  What  is  faid  of  the  fubje£fs, 
caufes,  &c.  of  the  head-ach,  are  applicable  here ;  but 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  giddinefs  does  not  terminate 
in  an  epilepfy  as  does  the  common  fort;  but  if  a  regular 
fit  of  the  gout  does  not  terminate  it,  an  apoplexy  may  be 
the  confequent,  and  then  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  a  com¬ 
mon  giddinefs  leads  on  to  thofe  of  the  apoplexy  ;  fo  that 
its  gouty  nature  muft  be  difeovered  by  attending  to  the 
ftate  of  the  conftitution,  and  by  confidering  what  fort  of 
parctxyfms  have  preceded. 

To  remedy  this  diforder  proceed  as  in  the  head-ach, 
avoid  wafhing  the  head  with  cold  applications,  keep  the 
feet  always  warm,  and  the  bowels  lax. 

The  Gouty  Apoplexy.  In  this  cafe  the  head  is 
heavy,  the  face  bloated  and  red,  the  tongue  o/ten  faul- 
ters,  the  motions  of  the  body  are  diforderly,  and  the  Heps 
are  unequal,  the  diforder  increafes,  fenfe  and  voluntary 
motion  are  loft,  the  eyes  become  like  thofe  of  a  corpfe, 
a  fnorting,  &c.  as  in  the  genuine  apoplexy,  fo  that  its 
gouty  nature  is  to  be  difeovered  only  by  enquiring  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  any  gouty  fymptoms  have  preceded.  One 
comfort  attends  this  that  does  not  in  die  common  apo¬ 
plexy,  viz.  that  if  the  patient  recovers  of  his  diftemper, 
he  afterwards  enjoys  a  much  better  ftate  of  health. 

The  cure  confifts  in  removing  the  gout  into  the  extre¬ 
mities.  Bleed  as  freely  as  the  ftrength  and  heat  of  the 
conftitution  will  admit ;  injett  a  clyfter,  in  which  are 
two  large  fpoons  full  of  common  fait ;  and,  as  foon  as  it 
can  be  fwallowed,  let  a  brilk  purge  be  given.  Keep  the 
feet  very  warm,  and  apply  to  the  joint  that  was  iaft  af- 
fefted  a  ftimulating  plafter.  If  the  patient  is  not  thus 
relieved,  apply  a  blifter  to  his  neck,  or  all  over  his  head; 
and  one  on  each  ancle,  if  the  gout  ufed  to  be  moft  in  the 
feet ;  or  to  the  wrifts,  if  it  chiefly  affedbed  the  hands. 
Horfe-radifli  may  be  chewed  to  excite  a  difeharge  of  fa- 
liva ;  #he  ufual  medicines  for  expelling  the  gout  are  not 
to  be  omitted,  the  feet  or  hands  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  After  recovery  make  iflues. 

The  Gouty  Palsy.  The  gouty  matter  fo  affe£ts  the 
nerves  in  fome  inftances  as  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  palfy,  and 
this  more  particularly  in  plethoric  habits,  thofe  who  re- 
fide  in  damp  fituations,  live  fedentarily,  indulge  in  ex- 
cefies,  & c.  Affe&ing  the  tongue,  it  renders  the  fpeech 
defective,  or  deftroys  it.  Sometimes  the  appetite  is  di- 
miniflied,  and  an  averfion  to  aliment  is  occafioned  by  the 
Itomach  being  affe£led :  a  member  only  fuffers  in  fome  ; 
in  others,  one  fide  of  the  body,  or  the  whole  of  it. 

If  this  diforder  happens  in  bilious  conftitutions,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  occurs  after  a  bilious  colic,  the  patient  lofes 
bis  appetite,  he  waftes  away,  and  his  eyes  have  a  yellow 
hue.  Succeeding  an  apoplexy  it  is  difficult  of  cure,  and, 
ii  the  apoplexy  returns,  it  is  fatal. 

Begin  the  cure  with  bleeding,  if  the  pulfe  and  heat  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  evacuation,  or  at  leaft  cup  with  fcarifications 
on  the  back ;  prefently  after  inje£t  a  clyfter,  ftimulating 
purges  muft  be  repeatedly  given  to  agitate  the  blood, 
and  drive  tire  gout  into  the  extremities,  and  apply  to  the 
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joints,  that  are  moft  frequently  the  feat,  fome  ftimulating 
plafter.  After  thefe,  if  a  tumor  appears  on  the  extre¬ 
mity  to  which  the  application  is  made,  lay  a  biiftering 
plafter  on  it,  and  another  on  the  neck.  The  powder 
with  iron,  recommended  againft  the  gout  in  the  Itomach, 
fhould  be  given  with  the  bark ;  frictions  and  baths  may 
alfo  be  ufed.  Guard  well  againft  coftivenefs,  and  forget 
not  to  infert  iflues. 

The  wandering  Gout.  Gouty  people  oftten  feel 
pains  wandering  in  the  back,  loins,  ihouluers,  external 
parts  of  the  head,  &c.  which  remove  and  return  with¬ 
out  fixing  long  any  where ;  thefe  are  often  miftaken  for 
rheumatic.  The  wandering  gout  fome  fay  is  a  l'corbutic 
afledtion,  confifting  in  a  wandering,  or  a  fhifting  pain, 
afledting  the  nervous  parts  about  the  joints,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  acid  and  malignant  acrimony  in  the  lymph, 
together  with  an  extraordinaey  mobility  and  vaporolity  of 
the  fame,  on  account  of  the  thinnefs  of  its  contexture : 
happening  in  the  loins,  it  fometimes  is  very  troublefcme, 
and  of  fome  duration.  The  pain  in  this  cafe  refembles 
that  from  a  ftone  in  the  kidnies,  but  it  is  feated  in  the 
cellular  membrane  about  the  fpine.  The  gouty  matter 
falling  on  the  eye  caufes  an  inflammation  in  its  coats;  an 
eryfipelas  terminating  in  a  gout,  fiiews  that  its  caufe  was 
a  gout.  Thefe  kinds  of  gouty  fymptoms  are  lefs  danger¬ 
ous  than  when  the  vifeera  are  affedfted,  and  it  is  very  rare 
that  they  fall  on  the  internal  parts,  though  they  are  often 
transferred  to  the  extremities,  caufing  regular  fits  of  the 
gout.  The  teeth  are  fometimes  the  feat  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  gout,  fo  are  the  nofe,  lips,  tongue,  and  indeed  any 
part  of  our  frame. 

When  the  back,  {boulders,  and  external  parts  of  the 
head  are  affedled,  if  the  pain  is  violent,  and  the  ftrength 
and  heat  will  admit,  begin  with  bleeding,  then  give  an 
aloetic  purge,  and  repeat  it  as  occafion  requires.  After 
which,  if  the  diforder  is  not  thereby  fent  into  the  joints, 
repeated  fweatings  may  be  tried.  The  fame  method  may 
be  obferved  in  wandering  pains, *or  an  eryfipelas  from 
this  caufe.  If  the  inflamed  eye  does  not  give  way  to  thi3 
method  alfo,  wafh  it  with  the  following  collyrium. 

R  Camphor,  gr.  vi.  fpi.  vini  Gal.  &  aq.  pune  aa 
%\i.  m. 

If  this  inflammation  does  not  thus  give  way,  bleed  in 
the  jugular  vein,  and"  the  next  day  give  a  brifle  purge; 
after  which  apply  a  blifter  to  the  neck,  which  keep  open 
with  the  ung.  cantharidis  as  long  as  poflible,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  ufe  fuch  other  means  as  bring  the.  gout  into  the 
feet.  If  the  pain  in  the  teeth  is  obftinate,  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  the  eye  is  inflamed ;  only  inftead  of 
the  collyrium  let  horfe-radifh,  or  other  means  be  ufed, 
which  promote  a  difeharge  of  the  fifliva  :  or  the  tooth 
may  be  pulled  out,  and  immediately  put  into  its  place  again. 

If  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  fide,  breaft,  or  the  calves 
of  the  legs  are  the  parts  pained,  apply  bags  of  hot  fanfl, 
or  bladders  of  hot  water  thereto,  and,  if  required,  aflift 
nature  to  drive  the  complaint  to  the  extremities. 

When  this  diforder  imitates  the  gravel,  betides  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  bladders  filled  with  hot  water  upon  the  loins, 
inje£t  clyfters,  in  which  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  die 
tin£t.  opii  are  mixed. 

The  Gout  complicated  with  the  Stone.  This  cafe 
hould  not  be  confounded  with  the  arthritic  colic,  in  which 
the  pain  is  about  the  navel,  and  not  in  the  loins. 

For  relief  in  this  painful  fituation,  let  the  patient  drink 
rlentifully  of  a  decodtion  of  marfhmallow  roots,  fo  as  to 
nuke  with  it.  DiredI  him  a  lubricating  clyfter;  as  foon 
as  this  hath  pafled,  a  draught  with  tindl.  opii,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  drops  will  be  proper;  or  let  the  enem. 
terebinth,  be  injected  every  hour,  and  opiates  in  fmall 
quantities  given  by  the  mouth  :  but  be  careful  in  the  ufe 
of  aromatics  left  inflammation  fhould  be  excited  in  the 
oart  aggrieved.  Purging  with  manna,  difl'olved  in  whev, 
will  alfo  be  proper,  and  may  be  repeated  in  three  or  four 
days,  not  forgetting  an  opiate  after  its  operation. 

In  thofe  inftances  in  which  there  is  great  debility  with¬ 
out  inflammation,  blifters,  finapifms,  fmall  dofes  of 
.  ames’s  powder  in  the  conf.  aromat.  powerfully  remove  the 
complaint.  But  even  in  the  vague  and  mifplaced  gout, 
where  the  nerves  of  the  vifccra  are  rendered  torpid,  and 
almoft  infenfible  to  the  effefls  of  ardent  i'pirits,  and  warm 
a£Iive  cordials  are  neceflarv  to  give  warmth,  and  enable 
them  to  exert  themfelves  in  this  opprefied  ftate;  yet  gentle 
purging  is  alfo  highly  ufcful :  here  the  warm  aloetic  pur¬ 
gatives 
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gatives  carry  ofF  the  offending  matter,  and  thus  afford  I  it  is  eapable  of  motion.  2dly, Synarthrosis,  which  feei 
great  eafe  and  relief.  Sometimes,  advantage  is  not  to  lie  it  is  not  capable  of  motion.  There  is  a  fpecies  compofed 
expected  from  purgatives,  as  when  the  gouty  fymptoms  of  thefe  two,  which  fdmfe  call  amphiarthrofis;  Connec- 
are  produced,  not  by  a  fuperabuildance  of  gouty  matter,  tion  or  fymphyft's  is  of  three  kinds  :  iff,  By  ligament,  call- 
but  by  the  gout  affecting  the  nerves.  In  enfeebled  fub-  ed  fyneurojts j  or  fyndifnojis.  2dly,  By  cartilages,  called 
jedts,  medicines  which  invigorate  the  nerves  are  chiefly  fynchondrojis.  3dly,  By  mufcles  palling  from  one  bone 
to  be  relied  on  ;  fuch  as  the  generous  warm  cordials,  to  another,  called  fyjjar'cojit. 

volatile  falts,  foetid  gums,  warm  ftomachics,  iron,  &c.  Articulation ,  in  botany,  is  the  connexion  of  parts  that 
Of  the  Gout  in  the  intervals  of  the  Fits.  It  is  only  |  confift  of  joints  or  knees,  fuch  as  the  pods  of  French 

honeyfuckles,  which,  when  ripe,  divide  into  fo  many 
parts  as  there  are  knees  or  joints ;  alfo  thofe  parts  of 
plants  which  fwell  into  nodes  or  joints,  and  which  ufual- 
ly  fend  forth  branches. 

ARTICULUS.  A  joint.  The  difeafes  of  the  joints 
are  a  luxation,  a  fubluxation,  and  anchylofis.  The  infer- 
tion  of  a  number  of  tendons  into  the  ligament,  ferves  not 
only  to  llrengthen  it,  but,  by  their  action,  to  hinder  it 
from  being  pinched  in  the  motion  of  the  limb,  which  is 
a  mechanifm  obferved  in  every  joint  of  the  body.  Wounds 
here  often  require  amputation.  See  Vulnus. 

ARTIFICIALE.  Whatever  is  made  or  prepared  either 
of  the  native  ftone  of  cinnabar  itfelf,  or  from  the  vein  of 
cinnabar. 

ARTIFICIALIS  SAL.  See  Marinus  saI. 
ARTISCHOCUS  LdEVIS.  The  Artichoke.  See 
Cinara. 

ARTISCUS,  from  apl&>,  bread.  Troches  are  thus 
called,  becaufe  formed  like  a  loaf. 

ARTIYPOCHROS  COLOR.  A  palilh  yellow  colour 
which  attends  a  diforder  of  the  fpleen. 

ARTIZOA,  from  £®e,  Ufa.  Short-lived. 
ARTLOICUM.  See  Arthoicum. 

ARTOMELI,  from  ouf\  bread ,  and  honey.  A 


by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  when  no  manifeft  diforder 
attends,  that  any  lafting  advantages  are  to  be  reaped  from 
medicine ;  and,  even  then,  no  fpeedy  relief  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  patient  muit  be  informed,  that  pcrfeverance 
mult  accompany  patience,  if  any  degree  of  durable  benefit 
is  obtained. 

The  means  now  ufed  are  refidence  in  a  good  air,  diet, 
exercife,  and  medicine.  Thefe  are  to  be  attended  to 
daily,  and  through  life,  becaufe  the  difeafe  being  habitual 
or  conftitutional,  it  neceffarily  requires  continued  oppo- 
fition.  Air,  diet,  and  exercife,  are  to  be  fuch  as  expe¬ 
rience  manifelts  to  be  the  molt  fuitable,  and,  as  to  me¬ 
dicines,  thofe  which  llrengthen  the  digeitive  powers,  and 
fuch  as  keep  up  the  dilcharge  through  the  lkin,  are  to  be 
properly  adhered  to. 

See  Sydenham’s  Works,  who  admirably  deferibes  the 
regular  gout ,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Wallis;  Mufgrave  on  the 
Gout ;  he  excels  in  his  defeription  of  the  irregular  gout. 

See  Warner’s  Full  and  plain  Account  of  the  Gout ;  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  chief  of  what  his  predeceflbrs  have  writ  on 
this  fubjedh  See  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Pradlice  of 
Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firlt  Lines,  vol.  ii.  edit.  4.  Kirkland’s 
Inquiry,  vol.  i.  Dr.  Cadogan’s  Differtation  on  the  Gout. 

ARTHROCACE.  An  ulcer  of  the  cavity  of  the  bone, 
with  caries.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  fynonym  with  fpina  1  fort  of  cataplafm  prepared  of  bread  and  honey. 


Ventofa,  which  fee. 

ATHRODIA,  from  oopOpcv,  a  joint ,  and  j'eKOfo.ai,  to 
receive .  It  is  when  a  round  head  is  received  into  a  lhallow 
cavity,  and  admits  of  motion  on  all  fides.  See  Diar¬ 
throsis.  It  is  alfo  named  Adarticulatio,  Profarthrojis. 

ATHRODYNIA.  The  chronic  rheumatism. 

ATHRON.  A  joint. 

ARTFIROPUOSIS,  from  ap9pov ,  articulus ,  and  -evov, 
pus.  This  word  is  varioufly  ufed.  Dr.  Aitkin,  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Surgery,  exprefleth  by  it,  inflammation  of  a 
joint;  and  then  by phlegmone  articuli ,  he  means  the  fame 
thing.  In  another  part  of  the  fame  work  he  exprefleth  by 
an  abfeefs  in  a  joint.  And,  in  a  third  place  in  the 


ARTOPTICIUS  PANIS.  Toasted  bread. 
ARTOS,  ap%s,  bread.  Autopyrus.  See  PAnis. 
ARTYMA.  The  fame  as  Condimentum,  which  fee; 
ARUBUS.  Butter. 

ARVINA.  Fat. 

ARUM,  called  alfo  arum  maculatum,  aron,  jarus,  ifa~ 
ros,  pes  vituli ,  barba  aronis ,  facerdotis  virile,  ferpentaria 
min.  dr acontia  minor,  alimum ;  LORDS  and  LADIES,  CUC- 
KOW-PINT,  WAKE  ROBIN. 

Ray  enumerates  ten  fpecies.  That  diredted  by  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  arum  maculatum,  or  arum  acaule, 
foliis  paftatis  integerrimis,  fpadice  clavato.  Linn. 

It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  grows  wild  under  hedges. 

In  March  it 


it,  an  abicels  in  a  joint.  And,  in  a  third  place  in 

fame  Elements,  he  with  others  ufes  it  as  fynonymous  with  I  and  by  the  fides  or  banks  in  fhady  places, 
inflammation  in  the  loins,  particularly  in  the  cellular 
membrane  lying  under  the  pfoas  mufcle,  &c.  as  by  Dr 
Cullen. 

Dr.  Cullen  by  this  word  exprefles  a  genus  of  difeafe 
which  he  ranks  in  the  clafs  pyrexise  and  order  phlegmafiae; 
and  as  its  fynonyms,  he  places  it  with  the  lumbago  pfo-  I  the  plants  have  leaves  that  are  fpotted  black,  others  with 


fends  out  two  or  three  leaves  fhaped  like  a  fpear,  a  naked 
ftalk  follows  thefe,  which  bears  a  purplilh  piltil  inclofed 
in  a  long  fheath,  followed  in  July  by  a  bunch  of  red 
berries.  The  root  is  irregularly  round,  about  an  inch 
thick,  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  Some  of 


adica,  lumbago  apojlematofa,  lumbago  ab  arthrocace,  if- 
chias  ex  abfccjf  'u,  and  morbus  coxarius.  In  this  difeafe  he 
fays  there  are  pains  in  the  joint  or  the  mufcular  parts  about 
it :  thefe  pains  happen  oftentimes  after  bruifes,  they  are 
deep,  dull,  of  long  continuance  ;  the  fwelling  is  either 
none,  or  but  little  diffufed ;  the  inflammation  not  con- 
fiderable  ;  the  fever  at  firlt  is  but  gentle,  but  at  lalt  is 
hedtic  ;  and  to  conclude,  the  part  apoftemates.  See  Ab- 
scessus  Dorsi  &  Lumborum,  and  alfo — Psoadis  sue- 
musculis,  and  Ischiaticus,  under  Abscessus.  See 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  419.  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery, 
voL  i.  p.  427. 

ARTHROSIS.  See  Articulatio. 

ARTIA.  According  to  fome  it  is  the  fame  as  arteria ; 
and  others  fay  it  is  only  the  afpera  arteria. 

ARTICOCA,  or  Articocalus.  An  Artichoke. 
See  Cinara. 

ARTICULARIS  MORBUS.  When  the  gout  rifes 
from  the  toes  to  the  ancles  and  knees,  and  they  fwell  and 

inflame,  it  is  thus  named. - Vena.  Called  alfo  fub- 

humeralis.  Under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  the  bafiiica 


vena  fends  off  this  branch.  It  pafles  almolt  tranfverfely 
round  the  neck  of  that  bone  from  within  backwards,  and 
from  behind  outwards,  and  runs  upon  the  fcapula, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  venae  fcapulares  externae. 

ARTICULATIO,  Articulation,  or  jointing; 
alfo  Artbrojis  ;  it  is  the  joining  of  bones  together,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  articulation  and  connexion.  Arti-  be  applied  on  the  feet  in  deliriums,  &C; 
tula  non  is  of  two  kinds,  lit,  Diarthrosis,  which  fee;  {Med. 


white,  and  others  have  none.  The  black  fpotted  are  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  the  three.  Thofe  that  grow  in  moift 
lhades  are  ftronger  than  thofe  that  grow  in  dry  expofed 
places. 

The  freflt  roots  are  acrid  and  pungent  to  the  tafte.  If 
chewed,  the  tongue  will  be  affedted  with  a  burning  fen- 
fation,  which  continues  for  fome  hours,  but  may  foon  be 
relieved  with  a  little  milk.  The  firm,  hard  roots  Ihould 
be  chofen.  They  loofe  too  much  by  drying  to  be  worth 
keeping  •,  but  a  fyrup  made  with  them  would  keep  as  well 
as  the  fyrup  made  of  garlic  does.  They  afford  nothing 
by  diftillation,  nor  infufion ;  yet  if  buried  in  frefh  fand, 
they  will  keep  very  well  for  feveral  months,  provided  that 
they  are  kept  juft  moift  only;  and,  in  every  feafon,  they 
are  in  full  virtue  alike. 

As  a  warm  ftimulant  they  may  be  given,  if  mixed  with 
a  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  as  follows  : 

R  Rad.  art  recent,  bene  contus.  Pulv.  gum.  arab.  aa 
part.  ij.  Spermat.  caeti,  part.  i.  Syr.  alb.  q.  f.  f.  eledtar. 

A  continued  ufe  of  this  firft  warms  the  ftomach,  ex¬ 
cites  the  adtivity  of  the  digeftive  powers  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  languid,  and  {Emulates  the  whole  fyftem. 
Bergius  tells  us  it  manifeftly  promoted  perfpiration,  and 
frequently  produced  a  plentiful  fweat — the  dofe  of  the 
frefh  root  from  10  gr.  to  i.  3.  It  hath  been  ufeful  in 
deep-feated  pains  of  the  rheumatic  kind  fuccefsfully. 
Thefe  roots  anfwer,  as  well  as  garlic,  for  cataplafm  s  to 

Cullen’s  Mat. 
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The  London  college  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788, 
order  the  following  formula. 

Cqnserva  Ari.  Conferve  of  wake  robin.  Take  the 
frefti  root  of  wake-robm  bridled,  half  a  pound  ;  clarified 
fugar  one  pound  and  an  half ;  beat  them  together  in  a 
mortar  :  the  dofe  is  one  dram. 

Arum  humile  angustifolium.  See  Arxsarum. 

—  Moschatum.  See  Piper. - Polyphyelum, 

Dr  acunculus.  See  Dracontium. - Scorzoner^ 

foeio.  See  Arisarum. 

ARUNDO,  Harundo,  vel  Calamus.  The  common 
reed.  It  hath  thick  jointed  roots,  which  fpread  very- 
much.  The  {talks  run  up  fix  feet  high,  or  more,  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  jointed.  At  each  joint  there  ifi'ues  long,  nar¬ 
row,  grafs-like  leaves,  that  are  rough  and  hard  5  and,  on 
tire  top,  is  a  fpike  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  full  of  a  foft 
downy  fubftance,  without  any  vifible  feed.  Phefe  reeds 
die  away  every  winter. 

Of  reeds,  or  canes,  there  are  a  great  variety,  the  fineft 
of  which  for  walking  with,  come  from  Bengal.  Some  are 
hollow,  and  fit  for  making  mufical  inftruments  of.  Others 
afford  the  matter  which  is  manufa£tured  into  fugar.  But 
as  to  medical  qualities,  they  poflefs  not  any  which  are 
remarkable. 

Arundo  Donax,  called  alfo  arundo  Cyprla ,  arundo 

fativa.  The  great  reed.  That  named - Scriptoria 

is  the  Harundo  minor,  elegia.  The  writing  reed.  - - 

Tabaxifera  ;  alfo  called  arundo  mambu ,  tabaxir  Ara- 
bibus,  canna,  bambu.  The  eambu  cane.  Thefe  con¬ 
tain  a  fugary  kind  of  juice.  The  young  {hoots  are  the 
balls  of  the  compofition  called  achar ;  but  when  this  cane 
becomes  tall  and  old,  it  lofes  all  its  agreeable  qualities. 

* - Farcta  Atro-rubens.  Arundo  najios  craffa  ma¬ 

jor  &  minor.  Calamus  toxicus,  ncflos.  The  walking 
cane.  Thefe  are  brought  from  India  and  Syria ;  the 

beft  from  Bengal. - Farcta  Flava.  Arundo  najios 

vel  toxica.  The  dart-weed.  It  is  brought  from  Syria. 

- Farcta  Indiye  Orient alis.  The  dragon’s 

blood  cane.  It  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  juice 
of  its  fruit  is  called  dragon’s  blood  in  drops. 

The  fugar  cane  is  another  fpecies.  There  are  many 
other  forts,  but  thefe  are  the  chief  of  any  value. 

Arundo  Indica  :  Canna  Indica.  See  Sagittaria 

ALEXiPHARMACA,and Cannacorus. - Major.  A 

name  of  the  tibia,  which  fee. - Minor.  A  name 

of  the  fibula. - Sacch  arifer  a.  See  Saccharum. 

- Syriaca.  See  Calamus  Aromaticus. - 

Viba  Br asiliensibus.  The  sugar  cane. 

ARVISIUM.  See  Malvasia. 

ARYTAENO-EPIGLOTTICI.  Thefe  are  fmall  flelhy 
fafciculi,  each  of  which  is  fixed  by  one  end  in  the  head 
of  one  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  other  in  the 
neareft  edge  of  the  epiglottis. 

ARYTiENOIDES,  vel  Aretjenoides,  from  apu- 
7 cuv a,  a  funnel,  and  51JV,  fhape.  The  arytenoid,  or 
ewer-like  cartilage.  Called  alfo  Guttalis,  Gutturifor- 
mis.  An  epithet  of  two  cartilages,  which,  together  with 
others,  conllitute  the  head  of  the  larynx. 

ARYTENOID  El  MUSCUL.  MINOR,  vel  Obli- 
quus,  vel  Tranfverfalis.  They  are  fituated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  They  are  very  fmall 
mufcles  which  run  upon  the  furface  of  the  greater  aryte¬ 
noid  mufcles ;  they  arife  from  that  part  of  each  of  the 
cartilagines  arytenoide,  next  the  cricoides  on  the  other 
fides,  and  terminating  in  that  part  of  the  other  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  arytenoidal  cartilage,  that  is  fartheft  from  the 
cricoides  on  the  other  Tides.  Their  ufe  is  to  aflift  the 
arytenoidei  majorcs  in  their  action,  which  is  much  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  manifeft  decuffation  of  their  fibres.  Doug¬ 
las.  - Major.  They  are  under  the  arytanoidei  mi- 

nores.  '  They  have  an  insertion  into  the  annular  cartilage, 
and  help  to  clofe  the  glottis.  They  arife  flefhy  from  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  near  their  junction  with  the  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  running  tranfverfely  of  an  equal  breadth, 
with  {trait  fibres.  They  are  inferted  into  the  fame  fide 
of  the  other  cartilage.  Their  ufe  is  to  {hut  the  rimula, 
or  chink  called  glottis,  by  bringing  thefe  two  cartilages 
nearer  one  another. 

ARYTHMUS,  Arrythmus,  Enrythmos,  from  «, 
negative,  and  puHpog,  a  modulation ,  or  modification  of 
time  and  found  in  mufic  ;  but  ufed  to  exprefs  order  and 
harmony  in  other  things.  Galen  applies  it  to  the  pulfe 
not  modulating  according  to  nature.  It  is  oppofed  to 


I  eurithmus,  or  juftly  modulated.  The  pulfus  arythmus  is 
j  of  three  kinds. 

Every  age  hath  its  natural  pulfe,  which,  as  long  as  it 
keeps  in  its  due  rythmus,  or  modulation  of  time  and 
force,  is  called  eurithmus;  but  if  it  deviates,  it  is  a 
pulfus  arythmus.  But, 

ill,  If  it  runs  into  a  modulation  proper  to  the  next  age, 
it  is  pulfus  par  arythmus. 

2dly,  If  it  changes  to  a  pulfe  proper  for  any  other  age, 
it  is  called  pulfus  hetero-rythmus. 

3dly,  If  it  paffies  into  a  modulation  not  proper  to  any 
age,  it  is  then  a  pulfus  ecrythmus. 

AS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  coin.  Alfo  Affdrium. 
It  was  alfo  a  weight  and  a  meafure  amongft  the  Romans, 
each  of  twelve  ounces.  See  Cyathus. 

ASA.  Healer. 

Dulcis.  j  See  Benzoinum. 

- - Odor  at  a.  \ 

-  Foetida,  vel  Assa  foetida.  Alith,  andsju - 

den  tring.  The  stinking  healer.  Alfo  called  hingijch , 
Lafer,  lafer-pilium,  Jilphium ,  bin ,  bindifeh ,  and  devil’s 
dung.  It  is  the  fetid  concrete  juice  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaftern  countries. 
Kempfer  fays,  that  the  plant  is  a-kin  to  lovage,  and  that 
it  is  the  root  which  yields  the  gummy  juice.  See  Kemp- 
fer’s  Amrenitates  Exoticre.  It  is  the  juice  of  the  ferula 
affa  foetida,  or  ferula  Perfica  umbellifera,  foliolis  alter- 
natim  fmuatis  obtufis,  floribus  ex  viridi  luteis.  Linn. 
This  juice  is  whitifh  at  the  nrft,  but  it  gradually  becomes 
brown,  and  grows  harder  alfo.  The  beft  pieces  that  are 
brought  into  Europe  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated 
with  white.  This  gum  hath  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  like  that 
of  garlic,  and  a  naufeous  bitter  biting  tafte,  but  lofe$ 
much  by  keeping.  Its  fmell  and  tafte  refide  in  the  re- 
finous  part,  fpirit  is  therefore  the  beft  to  digeft  it  in ; 
though  water  extracts  the  greateft  part  of  it  by  the  aid  of 
the  gummy  matter.  In  diftillation  with  water  there  is 
a  ftrong  impregnation,  and  thus  a  pale-coloured  eflen- 
tial  oil  is  received ;  the  remaining  decodlion  affords  a 
bitter  extraft. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  in  high  efteem ;  it  is  the  ftrongeft 
of  all  the  deobftruent  fetid  warm  gums;  it  is  more  dia¬ 
phoretic  and  expectorant  than  the  gum  ammoniacum. 
When  it  difagrees  by  reafon  of  its  ftrength,  the  milder 
gums  of  fimilar  efficacy  lhould  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  The 
next  to  it  is  the  gum  galbanum,  which  if  too  ftrong  muft 
give  way  to  the  gum  fagapenum,  or  to  the  ftill  milder 
gum  ammoniacum,  or  to  myrrh,  or  to  the  wild  valerian 
root,  which  is  the  mildeft  of  them  all.  In  flatulencies, 
and  all  the  fymptoms  called  nervous,  it  aCts  as  an  anodyne 
and  antifpafmodic  ;  though  fometimes  the  addition  of 
mulk  or  opium,  or  both,  greatly  improves  its  efficacy. 
It  is  by  far  more  quick  in  its  effects  than  any  other  of  the 
fetid  gums ;  and  it  is  the  fpeedieft  in  relieving  the 
anxieties  and  oppreffions  of  the  precordia,  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend  nervous  difoi'ders,  and  malignant  fevers  : 
but  in  fuch  cafes  its  efficacy  is  increafed  by  joining  it 
with  valerian,  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  parts  of  the 
latter  may  be  a  general  proportion.  Large  dofes  of  affa 
foetida ,  with  a  blifter  on  the  back,  hath  relieved  in  epi- 
lepfies,  and  in  palfies  that  fucceed  epilepfies ;  proper 
evacuations  premifed.  It  is  a  fovereign  remedy  if  joined 
with  fait  of  amber  and  blifters.  In  the  nervous  afthma, 
joined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
it  relieves  to  admiration  ;  however,  it  muft  be  owned 
that  it  fometimes  fails  in  this  cafe,  and  then  the  bark  is 
to  be  tried.  In  hyfteric  complaints,  fetids  are  only  pal¬ 
liatives  ;  for  hyfteric  fuffocations  a  plafter  of  affa  foetida 
3  vi.  and  camp.  3  fs.  mixed,  by  far  excels  thofe  made 
of  the  gum  galbanum  :  for  its  quick  operation,  it  is  beft 
diffolved  in  volatile  fpirits.  In  nervous  cafes  it  a£Is  as  an 
opiate  fometimes  where  opium  fails,  and  without  leaving 
any  lownefs  on  the  fpirits,  and  where  neither  fucceed  fe- 
parately,  they  often  anfwer  if  joined.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med. ' 

The  officinal  preparations  are  the 

Pilule  Gummofe.  now  Pilule  e  Gummi.  Gum  Pills. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

Take  galbanum,  opopanax,  myrrh,  and  fagapenum,  of 
each  an  ounce ;  of  ajfa  foetida,  half  an  ounce ;  with  the 
fyrup  of  faffron,  beat  them  together. 

At  the  firft  taking  of  thefe  pills,  much  diforder  is  oc- 

cafioned 
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eafioned  in  fome  nervous  confutations ;  but  this  effeCt 
loon  wears  off,  or  may  be  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  opium 
taken  at  bed  time. 

Spiritus  Volatilis  Fostidus.  Fetid  Volatile  Spirit. 

Now,  Spiritus  Ammonia  Foetidus.  Fetid  Spirit  of 

Ammonia. 

Take  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  of 
fal  ammoniac,  a  pound  ;  ajafcetidia,  four  ounces;  of  proof 
fpirit,  three  quarts.  Diftil  off,  with  a  gentle  heat,  five 
pints.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

fin  Aura  Foetida.  “The  Fetid  Tincture.  Now,  Tin  Aura 
Aire  Fostidce.  Tincture  of  Asa  Foetida. 

Take  of  afa  fatida,  four  ounces;  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  one  quart ;  digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fix  days, 
and  ftrain. 

Thefe  three  preparations  are  according  to  the  London 
college. 

ASAB.  See  Borozail. 

ASABA  HERMES.  The  fingers  of-Mercury,  or  her- 
modactyls,  or  the  flowers  of  furengian. 

ASABON.  Soap. 

ASAGAR.  V  ERDIGRISE. 

ASAGEN.  Dragon’s  blood. 

ASAGL  Vitriol,  or  calcined  vitriol. 

ASAMAR.  Verdigrise. 

ASAMAZ.  Vitriol. 

ASANON.  Prepared  sal  ammoniac. 

ASAPHATUM.  A  fort  of  ferpigo,  impetigo,  or  in- 
tercutaneous  itch,  generated  in  the  pores  like  worms. 
When  the  fkin  is  imp  refled,  they  come  out  like  long 
threads,  with  black  heads. 

ASAPHEIS,  from  a,  negative,  and  cam;,  clear.  Such 
patients  as  do  not  utter  their  words  diftinCtly  are  thus 
named. 

ASAPHIA.  It  is  the  par aphonia  palatina  of  Cullen. 
See  ParaPhonia.  It  is  derived  from  a,  neg.  and  aapr\ 5, 
clear.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  that  utter¬ 
ance  of  words  that  is  not  clear ;  a  muffled  hefitating 
tongue  that  hath  no  plain  utterance ;  fuch  a  confufed- 
nefs  of  voice  as  proceeds  from  an  indifpofition  of  the 
organs  of  fpeech.  Sometimes  this  word  fignifies  a  du¬ 
bious  kind  of  delirium  not  eafy  to  be  difcovered. 

ASAPHODES.  See  Asaphia. 

ASARABACCA.  See  Asarum. 

ASARCON.  Void  of  flesh. 

ASARITES.  The  wine  of  afarum,  made  with  mull, 
ib  vi.  and  afarum  three  ounces. 

AS  ARON,  I  called  alfo  nardus  rujlica,  nardus  mon- 

ASARUM,  j  tana,  wild  nard,  and  common  assa- 

RABACCA. 

It  is  a  low  plant,  without  flalks,  the  leaves  are  fliff  and 
roundifh,  with  two  little  ears  refefnbling  a  kidney,  of  a 
dark  fhining  green  colour,  fet  on  pedicles  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  flowers  confifl  of  purplilh  {lamina, 
handing  in  a  cup,  and  are  followed  each  by  a  capfule  con¬ 
taining  fix  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  climes, 
and  raifedin  our  gardens.  The  dried  roots  are  brought 
from  the  Levant,  but  thofe  of  our  own  growth  are  nearly 
as  good. 

The  roots  and  leaves  have  a  ftrongifh,  but  not  unplea- 
fant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  nard,  and  a  naufeous, 
bitter,  acrid  ftate.  They  both  have  the  fame  effeCt  as  a 
medicine  ;  but  when  dry,  three  times  the  quantity  fhould 
be  given  that  is  required  of  the  frefh  :  twenty  grains  is 
emetic  and  cathartic.  In  fmall  dofes  this  herb  promotes 
the  rnenfes,  is  diuretic,  and  perfpirative.  Spirit  of  wine 
extracts  its  virtues,  and,  infufed  in  water,  it  gives  out  a 
confiderable  portion  of  them.  Boiled  in  water  its  virtues 
are  deftroyed,  but  not  if  boiled  in  wine. 

Its  operation  is  rugged,  and  its  ufe  confined  to  that 
of  an  errhine.  A  grain  or  two  of  the  powdered  root 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  procures  a  confiderable  evacuation, 
without  caufing  the  patient  to  fneeze.  The  leaves,  though 
as  firong  as  the  roots  in  all  other  refpeCts,  in  this  of  an 
errhine  are  milder.  The  herb  fnuffs  have  this  plant 
for  their  bafis.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

An  ounce  of  juice  exprefled  from  the  frefh  leaves,  ope¬ 
rates  as  an  emetic  in  maniacs  when  antimonials  fail. 

The  fpecies  in  ufe,  is  the  afarum  Europaeum  5  or  the 
afarum  foliis  reniformibus  obtufis  binis.  Linn. 

The  London  college  directs  the  following. 


Pulvis  Sternutatorius.  Sneezing  Powder.  Now,  Pul- 

vis  Asari  Compositus.  Compound  Powder  of 

Assarabacca. 

Take  the  dried  leaves  of  aflarabacca,  of  marjoram,  of 
Syrian  maftich  thyme,  and  dried  lavender  flowers,  of  each 
an  ounce.  Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  was  called  pulv.  cephalicus. 

ASARUM  VIRGINIANUM,  called  alfo  ferpentaria 
nigra,  afarum  cyclamina.  Black  snake-weed. 

This  hath  leaves  like  thofe  of  piftolochia,  and  are 
fpotted  like  fow-bread.  The  roots  are  broughtfrom  Vim 
ginia,  mixed  with  the  rad.  ferpent.  Virg.  and  are  ufed  as 
being  the  fame. 

ASBESTINUM.  See  Amianthus. 

ASBESTOS,  or  Asbestus.  Quicklime.  Alfo  a 
name  of  the  Amianthus,  which  fee,  and  Alumen, 
fpecies  the  firft. 

ASBO.  The  name  of  an  unknown  animal. 

ASCALONIA.  A  fpecies  of  onions. 
ASCALONITIDES.  Eschalots,  barren  onions, 
or  scallions. 

ASCALONITIS.  A  fpecies  of  onions. 

ASCARDAMYCTES.  One  who  keeps  his  eyes  long 
fixed  and  immoveable,  without  twinkling. 

ASCARIDES,  from  aamu,  to  move.  A  fort  of  worms 
fo  called  from  their  continual  troublefome  motion,  which 
caufes  itching.  They  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  have 
fharp  pointed  heads.  They  are  generally  lodged  in  the 
reCtum;  but  fometimes  are  alfo  higher  up,  even  in  the 
ftomach.  See  Vermes. 

The  fymptoms  by  which  it  is  known  that  worms  are 
exifting  in  the  body,  are  the  fame  in  general,  whatever 
be  the  fpecies  of  them,  but  an  itching  in  the  anus  is  the 
almoft  conftant  fign  of  the  afearides  being  in  the  reCtum. 
They  occafion  fuch  uneafinefs  in  fome  people  as  to  make 
them  faint ;  and  generally  are  fo  troublefome  in  the  night 
as  to  deprive  them  of  fleep.  Sometimes  there  is  fo  much 
heat  in  the  inteftine,  as  to  caufe  a  fenfible  tumor  about 
the  anus ;  but  as  thefe  worms  are  voided  in  the  ftools, 
their  prefence  is  moft  certainly  known  by  feeing  them 
there :  for  there  is  no  one  fign  but  what  is  wanting  in 
fome  patients. 

Though  this  fort  of  worms  are  as  difficult  to  deftroy 
as  any  other,  they  are  lefs  dangerous. 

Thefe  little  worms  are  fo  inveloped  in  mucus,  that 
great  difficulty  attends  the  deftruCtion  of  them.  The  beft 
known  remedy  is  the  Harrowgate  water,  if  drank  at  the 
fpring :  the  flower  of  brimftone,  taken  with  treacle,  in 
fuch  a  quantity  as  to  gently  purge  the  patient  every  day, 
is  perhaps  the  next  in  efficacy  to  the  Harrowgate  water. 
The  fumes  of  burning  tobacco  injeCted  clyfterwife  into 
the  reCtum  is  of  Angular  efficacy  ;  fuppofitories  of  cotton 
dipped  in  the  gall  of  an  ox  may  be  tried ;  a  decoCtion  of 
favin  in  water  hath  been  often  ufed  with  fuccefs,  when 
taken  for  fome  time  ;  and  perhaps  repeated  dofes  of  rhu¬ 
barb  may  anfwer  as  well  as  any  other  remedy.  See 
Vermes. 

ASCENSUS  MORBI.  The  afeent  or  increafe  of  a 
difeafe. 

ASCETiE.  Wrestlers. 

ASCHIA.  The  grayling  or  umber.  The  fifh  is 
remarkable  for  its  delighting  in  rapid  flreams  that  are 
fhallow  and  clear. 

ASCIA.  The  Ample  bandage  is  fo  called  when  the 
rounds  afeend  or  defeend  upon  each  other  in  the  form  of 
a  ferew  ;  the  French  call  it  deloires.  See  Deligatio. 

ASCITES,  from  ci<tko<;,  uter,  a  bottle,  or  water  bottle , 
It  is  termed  alfo  afclites,  hydrocele  peritonai.  It  is  the 
dropsy  of  the  belly.  When  water  is  accumulated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  betwixt  the  peritoneum  and  the 
vifeera;  in  the  dilated  cavities  of  the  glands  or  other 
veffels  contained  in  the  abdomen  ;  or  in  the  duplicature 
of  the  peritoneum,  it  conftitutes  this  difeafe.  See 
Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgei'y  for  an  inflance  of  an  eneyfted 
afeites,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
cachexise  and  order  intumefeentise ;  and  he  enumerates 
two  fpecies,  viz.  I.  AJ'cites  abdominalis,  when  the  tu¬ 
mour  of  the  belly  is  equal,  and  with  evident  fluctuation. 
2.  Afeites  faccatus:,  when  the  ovaries,  & c.  are  the  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  in  which  cafes  the  tumor  is  not  equally 
extended  in  all  parts  of  the  belly,  and  the  fluctuation  is 
not  fo  evident. 
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fro  age  or  fex  are  exempted  from  It ;  but  generally  old 
frien,  and  women  after  child-bearing,  are  the  fubjedts. 

The  caufes  are  various ;  the  jaundice,  long  continued 
intermittents,  an  afthma,  a  rupture  ot  fome  lymphatic 
vefl'el,  obftrudtions  in  any  of  the  vifcera,  moft  frequently 
a  fcirrhous  liver,  and,  in  ihort,  whatever  can  lefl'en  the 
quantity  of  craflamentum  in  the  blood,  and  coniiderably 
reduce  the  vital  heat,  may  be  a  general  cauie  :  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufes  are  either  a  rupture  of  the  lymphatics,  in 
which  cafe  the  fluid  appears  whitifh  when  tapping  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  or  the  exhalent  vefl'els  throwing  off  more  than 
the  abforbents  can  take  up  again. 

This  kind  of  dropfy  is  fometimes  very  rapid  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  and  progrefs,  then  continues  many  years  without 
making  any  progrefs,  at  others  its  advances  are  very  flow, 
even  a  number  of  years  before  it  manifefts  itfelf  in  a 
confirmed  Hate.  One  of  the  firft  figns  is  a  pitting  of  the 
ancles  towards  the  evening,  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breath  ; 
though  it  fhould  be  obferved  that  the  pitting  of  the  ancles 
is  not  conclufive,  for  it  often  attends  pregnant  women, 
and  old  men  with  grofs  habits,  and  who  have  laboured 
many  years  under  an  afthma,  who,  when  fuddenly  freed 
therefrom,  have  an  oedematous  fwelling  in  their  ancles 
However,  if  after  the  fwelling  of  the  feet,  the  legs  and 
thighs  fwell  too,  the  cafe  is  plain,  and  this  ufually  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  progrefs  of  the  afcites,  Befides  thefe  iymp- 
toms,  the  infide  of  the  hands  are  dry  and  hard ;  tranf- 
piration  is  greatly  diminiflied ;  the  urine  is  lefs  and  lefs 
in  quantity,  appears  turbid,  high-coloured,  and  depofits  a 
large  quantity  of  a  lateritious  l'ediment ;  the  belly  gradu¬ 
ally  fwells;  and  in  proportion  the  breathing  becomes  Ihort, 
the  appetitefor  eating  fails,  and  thirft  increafes  ;  a  flow  fever 
attends  ;  the  face  and  arms  are  emaciated ;  a  paleneis  at 
firft  and  afterwards  a  yellowifh  colour  is  feen  in  the  fkin  ; 
thefe  fymptoms  growing  worfe  a  dry  cough  comes  on ; 
the  belly  is  greatly  diftended ;  and  except  the  water  is 
contained  in  cyfts,  or  hath  rendered  the  integuments  too 
tenfe,  it  may  be  felt  to  flu&uate  by  gently  tapping  one 
fide  of  the  belly,  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  placed 
on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  at  length  little  blifters  arife  on  the 
feet,  which  containing  an  acrid  liquor,  corrodes,  in¬ 
flames,  and  ulcerates  them  ;  when  this  fvmptom  appears 
the  bowels  are  alfo  inflamed,  and  death  is  at  hand. 
Many  other  fymptoms  occur,  as  varieties  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  conftitution,  &c.  give  rife  to  them,  but 
thefe  already  recited  are  the  more  conftant  attendants. 

The  a  [riles  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  pregnancy  •, 
from  excrefcencies,  and  other  tumors  in  the  belly  ;  and 
from  a  tympany. 

If  a  fcirrhus  in  any  of  the  vifcera  Is  the  caufie,  a  cure  Is 
not  to  be  expected  ;  a  purging,  by  preventing  the  efficacy 
of  medicines,  is  a  dangerous,  generally  a  fatal  circum- 
ftance  ;  perfpiration  increafing,  or  the  difcharge  of  urine 
becoming  more  plentiful,  are  favourable  prognoftics  ;  if 
an  afcites  fucceeds  other  difeafes,  in  which  the  vifcera 
were  injured,  if  the  third  is  great  and  other  fymptoms 
violent,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  recovery :  an  haemor¬ 
rhage,  or  an  eryfipelas  coming  on,  with  an  increafe  of 
the  fever,  are  deftrudlive  vifitants.  It  is  a  bad  fign,  if, 
when  diuretics  are  properly  ufed,  the  urine  is  not  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  proper  quantity.  If  the  fludluation,  when 
you  lay  your  hand  on  one  fide  of  the  belly  and  tap  with 
the  other  on  the  other  fide,  can  be  felt  only  partially,  the 
operation  of  tapping  is  even  then  vindicable,  as  it  will 
afford  a  temporary  relief ;  though  in  fucli  a  cafe  you  are 
not  to  promife  an  emptying  of  the  belly  totally  •,  for  if 
you  do,  leven  times  in  ten  you  will  be  deceived,  except 
you  can  feel  the  fluctuation  by  ftriking  on  any  point  of 
the  belly. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  intentions  are,  firft,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  natural  fecretions,  that  the  water  may  be  evacu¬ 
ated  ;  and  fecondly,  to  increafe  the  vital  heat  ;  which,  if 
the  vifcera  are  unfound,  cannot  be  effected.  Whatever 
increafeth  bodily  ftrength,  will  affift  in  carrying  off  the 
water,  by  giving  power  to  the  abforbent  veffels.  Some 
dropfies,  therefore,  may  be  cured  in  the  beginning  by  ex- 
ercife,  the  bark,  chalybeates;  but  this  method  will  not 
fucceed,  except  where  the  ftrength  is  but  little  impaired, 
the  vital  parts  found,  and  abforbing  powers  ftrong.  In 
general,  more  fuccefs  may  be  expected  from  attempting 
an  increafe  of  the  urinary  difcharge ;  particularly  if  the 
complaint  is  of  long  Handing,  and  the  bowels  are  weak. 

1  he  diet  lhould  be  cordial  and  nourifliing ;  and  vinous 


liquors  are  to  be  preferred  for  drink  to  all  other  kinds  ; 
the  following  medical  one  may  be  daily  ufed. 

R  Rad.  raph.  ruft.  rec. '  fern,  finap.  non  contus: 
fummit.  abfinth.  Tia  f  i.  vin.  alb.  j&  iii.  m.  infunde  frigid. 
&  colatune  cap.  J  iv.  ter  quaterve.  in  die.  Muftar-d-whey 
may  be  made  for  a  change,  and  with  coil lider able  advan¬ 
tage^ 

Fridfiorts,  exereife  without  fatigue,  and  a  dry  air,  con¬ 
duce  much  to  the  patient’s  relief. 

Proper  evacuations  being  made,  proceed  with  antimo- 
nials,  chalybeates,  aromatics,  diuretics,  or  fudorilics.  In 
the  ufe  of  evacuations  the  choice  of  them  may  be  diredted 
by  confidering  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  as  when  obftrudt- 
ed  perfpiration  gave  rife  to  it,  fudorifics  will  be  indicated. 
See. 

Stimulating,  acrid,  and  aromatic  medicines  fhould  ac¬ 
company  the  ufe  of  evacuants,  that  the  extravafated  fluids 
may  be  ablorbed  and  determined  to  the  refpeefive  cmunc- 
tories ;  in  weakly  habits,  diuretics  and  fudorifics  may  ac¬ 
company  them  ;  in  the  more  robuft,  emetics  and  cathartics 
may  be  ufed. 

As  to  purges,  in  anafarcoTts  cafes,  ftrong  dofes  of  the 
draftic  kind  are  often  neceflary ;  but  in  the  afcites  fome 
caution  is  to  be  had  in  their  ufe,  left  an  inflammation 
fhould  be  produced  :  in  a  beginning  complaint  of  this 
fort,  briik  doles,  and  of  the  adlive  kind,  fometimes  do 
well  ;  but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  reduced,  more 
moderate  ones,  or  purgatives  mixed  with  emetics,  will 
be  the  beft,  and  they  may  be  thus  adminiftered ;  mode¬ 
rate  dofes  of  them  may  be  alternately  repeated,  and  in 
their  intervals  diuretics  and  corroborants  are  to  be  duly 
fupplied. 

Purges  fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  admit ;  when  their  ufe  is  thought  neceflary, 
during  their  operation,  cordial  liquors  inftead  of  the  ufual 
Ample  ones  fhould  be  given,  and  at  night  an  opiate  muft 
not  be  omitted.  It  is  true  that  different  purging  medicines 
will  be  required  for  different  patients,  and  fometimes  for 
the  fame  at  different  times  ;  hut  in  general  for  the  ftronger 
calomel  and  jalap,  and  for  the  weaker  calomel  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  will  be  proper ;  as  loon  as  they  are  worked  off,  the 
following,  or  fucli  like  draughts  will  be  neceflary,  the 
belly  being  quickly  diftended  again  if  it  is  negledled.  In 
general,  it  emetics  and  purgatives  are  given,  it  fhould 
only  be  in  the  early  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  where  the  patient 
is  young,  and  the  internal  parts  yet  remain  firm  and 
uninjured  ;  for  if  due  lkill  and  caution  do  not  diredt, 
they  will  increafe  the  patient’s  weaknefs,  and  aggravate 
the  difeafe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  promote  urine, 
when  diuretics  fail,  and  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  with  advantage  ;  but  after  their  operation,  it  will 
be  proper  to  diredt  fome  proper  ftrengthener,  that  the 
vefl'els  may  be  braced  as  the  water  is  drained  off'. 

R  Syr.  papaveris  ^  fs.  vel  o  i*  fps.  menth.  pip.  aquae 
ammonias  acetatce  5a  ^  fs.  tindfurae  cardamomi  com- 
pofitae  J  ij.  fal  fuccin.  gr.  vi.  m.  f.  hauft. 

Many  other  forms  are  to  be  met  with  in  Brookes’s,  or 
in  the  London  Practice  of  Phyfic,  by  which  the  pre- 
feriber  may  be  directed  to  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  va¬ 
riety. 

When  the  water  of  an  afcites  is  carried  offby  any  other 
method  than  by  a  pundture  through  the  peritoneum,  it  is 
done  by  that  operation  of  nature  called  abl'crption  ;  purg¬ 
ing,  fweating,  and  diuretics,  of  all  other  medicines,  moft 
promote  it,  whence  their  principal  ufe. 

Vomiting,  when  the  vifcera  are  found  and  the  ftrength 
will  admit,  by„the  fhock  it  gives  to  the  helly  in  particular, 
and  its  efficacy  in  promoting  abforption,  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial. 

If  the  fwelling  is  moderate,  or  the  conftitution  feeble, 
diuretics  will  be  more  fuitable  than  emetics  and  cathartics; 
though  they  require  to  be  accompanied  with  warm 
ftrengtheners  ;  and  when  the  cure  is  attempted  this  wav, 
purgatives  lhould  be  wholly  omitted.  In  cold  pituitous 
habits  fixt  alkaline  falts  are  the  beft  diuretics;  kali 
may  be  added  to  every  pint  of  wine  that  is  drank, 
and  a  common  wine-glafs  full  may  be  taken  every  three 
hours ;  brandy  or  rum  may  be  given  with  a  watery  in- 
fufion  of  juniper  berries.  Of  the  varieties  for  drink,  thofe 
to  which  the  conftitution  is  the  leaft  accuftomed,  gene¬ 
rally  pafs  off  the  fooneft ;  and  hence  a  frequent  change  of 
liquors  may  be  attended  with  advantage.  But  where  a 
fever  attends,  inftead  of  the  fixt  alcaiine  falts,  the  neutral 
7  are 
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are  to  be  prefcribed,  and  here  the  following  lorms  have 
generally  the  moil;  defirable  effedls. 

R  Fevri  rubiginis  3  ij.  ad  f  fs.  rad.  fcill®  pnlv.  3  i. 
pul  verisaromatici,  3  ij.  conf.  abf.  maritimi,  3  i.  iyr*  q.  f. 
f,  eledtar,  cujus  capt.  q.  n.  m.  m.  bis  terve  in  die  cum 

hauft.  feq.  _ 

R  Kali  acetati  3  fs.  ad  3  i.  fs.  aq.  diftillat.  3  t.  is. 

fps.  raph.  comp.  3  ij.  m. 

It  the  faline  ingredieht  runs  off  by  ftool  it  rmift  be 
checked.  The  bark,  joined  with  iron,  foap,  and  rhubarb, 
fucceed  very  well,  when  accompanied  \Vith  this  neutral 
fait.  Diuretics  fometimes  fail  from  a  fpafm  affecting  the 
kidnevs  ;  in  which  cafe  give,  now  and  then,  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  oxym.  fcillae-  and  tin£L  af®  foetid®  in  the  patient’s 
drink  •,  and  afterwards,  to  relieve  the  pain  in  the  bowels, 
&c.  give  magncfia  and  powdered  galangal  root. 

Dr.  Leatherland  obferves,  that  an  afcites  is  the  leaf!  apt 
to  return  when  removed  by  diuretics. 

Hellebore,  joined  with  lixivial  falfs,  is  powerfully  diu¬ 
retic.  The  tonic  pills  of  Dr.  Bacher  are  celebrated  ill 
dropjies ;  their  operation  is  purgative  and  diuretic :  hel¬ 
lebore  is  the  chief  part  in  their  compofition,  and  they  are 
thus  prepared. 

R  Extradt.  hellebori  nigri,  myrrh®  folut®,  aa  1  u 
card,  bened.  pulv.  3  iij.  &  3  i.  m.  f.  maffa  aere  fieco  ex- 
ficcanda,  donee  formandis  pillulisapta  lit,  firiguh  ad  gran, 
femis. 

The  extract  is  made  from  the  helleborus  niger  foliis 
anguftioribus  of  Tournefort,  and  is  obtained  thus :  bruife 
the  roots,  cover  them  with  fpirit  of  wine,  in  which  ^th 
part  of  a  lixt  alcaline  fait  was  previoufly  mixed ;  let  them 
ffand  twelve  hours,  now  and  then  ftirring  them  about ; 
pour  off  this,  and  add  a  frefh  quantity  of  fpirit  ;  treat  it 
as  before,  then  pour  on  as  much  Rhenifh  wine  as  will 
rife  about  fix  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  hellebore, 
and  now  and  then  add  a  little,  to  keep  it  to  the  fame 
height  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  fet  it  over  the 
fire  to  boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  ftrain  by  the  affiftance 
of  ftrong  expreffion  :  repeat  the  whole  of  this  procefs  with 
the  remaining  root.  Mix  the  liquors  obtained  at  both  ex- 
preffions,  and  add  to  the  whole  twice  the  quantity  of  boil¬ 
ing  water ;  then  evaporate  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup  : 
add  to  it  again  about  twice  the  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  evaporate  as  before.  Then  add  about  a  ninth  part  of 
the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  turpentine.  Thus  the  volatile  naufeous  and  acrid 
parts  are  didipated,  the  ufeful  a£live  parts  being  dill  re¬ 
tained. 

The  folution  of  the  myrrh  is  made  by  diffolving  it  in 
water  over  a  gentle  fire,  draining  through  a  linen  cloth, 
and  then  evaporating  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin  extradd. 

As  to  the  carduus,  the  dried  leaves  gathered  before  the 
feeds  appear,  are  to  be  powdered  fine. 

Thefe  pills  have  been  given  in  different  numbers  up  to 
thirty  for  a  dofe,  taken  by  ten  at  a  time,  and  an  hour  be¬ 
tween  each  portion.  As  they  brace  up  the  folids,  they 
are  prohibited  where  inflammation,  fuppuration,  or  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  gangrene  is  fufpedled ;  but  in  cold  pituitous 
habits  they  are  greatly  to  be  relied  on.  Though  it  hath 
been  generally  fa  id  that  the  third  of  hydropic  patients  is 
not  to  be  gratified  by  a  free  ufe  of  liquids,  Dr.  Bacher 
orders  them  without  any  redraint,  and  aliens  that  the 
efficacy  of  his  medicine  very  much  depends  on  the  unre- 
drained  ufe  of  mild  ones.  He  all'o  fays,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  principal  of  cure,  in  all  dropfical  cafes,  the 
patient  fhould  drink  in  proportion  to  the  requirement  of 
his  third.  This  practice  of  allowing  the  patient  to  drink 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fuceefs  of  feveral  indances  re¬ 
lated  in  theLond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 

The  urinary  difeharges  are  alfo  much  promoted  by 
opium,  in  cafes  that  are  attended  with  much  pain,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  feated  about  the  kidneys. 

The  forms  of  diuretics  are  numerous,  and  fo  abound 
in  all  practical  writers,  as  to  render  a  long  lid  of  them 
unneceffary  here  :  however,  as  fquills  are  generally  ufed 
in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  be  obferved  that  they  are  mod  diu¬ 
retic  when  neither  very  dry  nor  very  moid.  The  com¬ 
mon  dofe  is  from  two  to  three  grains,  night  and  morning, 
and  it  i.s  to  be  obferved  that  they  feldom  are  ufeful  with¬ 
out  they  create  a  naufea,  and  fome  vomiting;  this  is 
pretty  clearly  proved  in  the  clinical  experiments  of  Dr. 
Home. 
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Horfe-radifh  niay  be  eaten  freely,  and  whole  muftard- 
feed  may  be  fwallowed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  table  fpoonful  at  a  time.  And  as  the  vehicle 
in  which  diuretics  tire  adminidered  may  leflen  or  improve 
their  effefts,  it  may  be  obferved  that  whey  is  one  of  the 
mod  convenient ;  in  want  of  which  an  infiifion  of  juniper 
berries,  or  other  material  of  fimilar  quality,  may  be  fub- 
ilituted;  or  a  deco&ion  of  the  feneka  root  may  be  ufed. 
Diuretics  are  a  very  uncertain  kind  of  medicines;  and  fo 
diverfified  they  are  in  their  eftedls  on  different  habits,  that 
until  trial  is  made,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  thing  : 
they  operate  the  bed  when  the  patient  is  much  in  the 
open  air.  Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  ufe 
of  the  digitalis  purpurea,  foxglove,  in  fmall  doles,  from 
one  to  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  twice  a  day,  in  powdef 
or  in  decodlion.  Dr.  Withering  thinks  it  one  of  the  mod 
certain  diuretics  in  the  whole  materia  medica,  on  which 
he  has  written  a  pamphlet  well  worth  confulting. 

Sudorifics  have  fucceeded,  but  are  very  uncertain  ;  of 
thefe  none  feems  to  excel  the  pulv.  fudorific.  Dodloris 
Doveri,  r.ow  called  piilvis  ipecaccuanh®  compofitus.  Ph. 
Lond.  1788.  Their  happied  effects  are  when,  fome  relief 
is  already  obtained  by  fome  other  means.  Dr.  Percival 
gives  an  indance  of  fuccefs,  in  the  fecond  vol.  of  his 
Effays,  from  rubbing  the  fkin  every  night  and  morning 
witli  dry  cloths  fumigated  with  camphor,  and  giving  in¬ 
ternally  the  mixtura  e  camphor,  fo  as  that  a  dram  of 
Camphor  was  taken  in  a  day. 

In  the  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  the  cyftalli 
tartari,  from  J  fs.  to  §  ij.  a  day,  and  diffolved  in  twenty 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  is  highly  recommended  ; 
more  or  lefs  is  given  as  may  be  needful  to  promote  two 
or  three  evacuations.  Experiments  on  which  have  been 
tried  by  Dr.  Home,  and  publifhed  in  his  work  above 
quoted,  which  fpeak  much  in  favour  of  this  medicind. 

A  falivation  raifed  with  mercury  hath  fucceeded  after 
the  failure  of  all  the  other  ufualmeans. 

When  the  afcites  is  attended  with  an  anafarca,  feari- 
fications  made  in  the  legs  may  be  tried  before  tapping ;  but 
thefe  is  no  direifl  method  by  which  the  water  of  an  afcites 
can  be  expected  to  be  thus  difcharged. 

When  other  methods  fail,  tapping  fliould  be  tried,  it  is 
at  leaft  a  palliative  ;  and  if  earlier  ufed  might  be  often 
abfolutely  curative.  When  this  operation  is  performed, 
the  water  is  drawn  off  too  fpeedily,  by  which  too  much  of 
the  vital  heat  is  wafted,  and  hence  the  patient  fometimes 
fwoons,  and  ill  fuccefs  enfues.  Some  advife  this  oper¬ 
ation  as  foon  as  there  is  water  enough  to  make  it  fafe 
and  pradticable,  without  waiting  for  a  diftenfion :  Dr. 
Fothergill  advifes  to  this  purpole,  fee  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 14.  And  though  Dr.  Hunter  is 
fomewhat  doubtful  in  this  refpeft,  his  objedlions  rather 
plead  for,  than  againft,  it.  See  Paracentesis.  Dr. 
Baker  too  ui'ges  an  early  operation. 

For  the  relief  of  occafional  fymptoms.  See  Hydrops. 
The  afcites  happening  to  pregnant  women,  palliatives 
only  are  to  be  ufed  until  her  delivery,  unlefs  danger  of 
fuftocation  from  theexcefllve  diftenfion  demands  it. 

When  the  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  is  the  feat  of 
th e  afcites,  tapping  is  alone  the  remedy.  See  Milman  on 
the  Dropfy.  Leake’s  Medical  Inftrudtions,  edit.  5. 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv.  White’s  Surgery,  304.  and 
Wallis' s  Sydenham. 

Ascites  Uterinus.  See  Hydrometra. 
ASCITICUS.  One  who  labours  under  an  afcites. 
ASCLEPIAS,  called  alfo  hirundinaria ,  contraycrva, 
vincetoxicum,  tame  poison,  silken  cicely,  and  WHITE 

SWALLOW-WORT. 

This  planbhath  unbranched  ftalks,  fmooth  leaves  fet 
in  pairs,  and  clufters  of  monopetalous  flowers,  followed 
by  two  long  pods  full  of  a  white  cottony  matter,  with 
fmall  brownifh-fieeds.  The  root  is  large,  compofed  of 
many  flendbr  firings  hanging  from  a  tranfverfe  head, 
brown  externally,  and  white  internally.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  gravelly  places,  and  flowers  in  July.  It 
is  reckoned  a  lpecies  of  apocynum,  or  dog’s-bane ;  but 
it  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  its 
affording  a  limpid  juice,  that  of  all  the  reft  being 
milky. 

The  root  when  frefh  gathered,  fmells  like  valerian  root, 
but  lofes  its  odour  by  drying ;  chewed  it  is  fweetifh  at  the 
firft,  then  bitterifh.  In  dofes  from  3  i.  to  3  i.  it  is  fu- 
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'dorific  and  diuretic ;  in  the  firft  characters  it  hath  been  fo 
commonly  ufed  by  the  Germans  as  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  contrayerva  G ermanorum. 

ASCLEPIOS,  Athenippum.  The  name  of  a  dried 
fmegma  defcribed  by  P.  fiEgineta ;  of  a  troche  in  the 
writings  af  Aetius  ;  and  a  collyrium  in  Galen. 

ASCLITES.  See  Ascites. 

ASCOMA,  from  airnif,  a  bottle .  The  eminence  of 
the  pubes  at  the  years  of  maturity. 

ASCOS,  from  oarm no;,  leather.  A  BOTTLE.  They 
were  formerly  all  made  of  leather,  and  Hippocrates  ufed 
to  apply  them  when  filled  with  hot  water  to  pained 
parts. 

ASCYROIDES,  Ascyos,  Ascykum,  Ascyrus.  See 

ANDROSiEMUM. 

ASDENIGI.  The  blood-stone. 

ASE,  or  Asse.  Hippocrates  by  thefe  words  means  a 
loathing  of  food  from  a  conflux  of  humours  in  the  ftomach. 

ASEB.  Alum. 

ASEDENIGI.  The  blood-stone. 

ASEF,  Alhaset.  See  Hydroa. 

ASEGEN.  Dragon’s  blood. 

ASELLI,  alfo  called  millepedes,  onifei,  centipedes ; 
slaters,  hog-lice,  church-bugs,  sow-bugs,  and 

WOOD-LICE 

Thefe  are  infeCts,  according  to  Linnaeus,  of  the  clafs 
aptera,  and  genus  onifeus.  This  genus  diftinguifhes  thofe 
infeCts  that  are  without,  wings,  have  fourteen  feet,  are 
fetaceous,  have  bent  attennje,  a  mouth  furnifhed  with  two 
palpi,  the  head  intimately  joined  to  the  thorax,  and  an 
oval  body.  It  ccmprehendeth  fifteen  fpecies.  One  fpe- 
cies  is  the  waod-loufe,  and  the  variety  which  is  of  a  bluifh 
colour,  and,  if  touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  the  form  of 
a  pill,  is  the  fort  that  is  generally  ordered  in  medicine : 
they  are  found  under  ftones  and  logs  of  wood,  in  cold 
moift  places.  There  are  different  fpecies,  but  the  pale 
brown  and  the  blueifh  black  forts  are  indiferiminately 
ufed.  Thofe  found  in  vaults  are  faid  to  contain  the  moft 
falts,  and  fo  are  the  moll  efteemed. 

The  London  College  direCts  them  to  be  dried  by  fuf- 
pending  them  in  a  thin  canvas  bag,  placed  within  a  co¬ 
vered  veffel  and  over  the  lleam  of  hot  proof  fpirits,  that 
being  killed  by  the  vapour  they  may  become  friable. 

Millepedes  are  reckoned  diuretic,  but  the  effefits  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them  are  doubtful. 

ASELLUS  MAJOR.  The  cod-fish  ;  it  is  called  alfo 
merlucius ,  cabeliau,  motbua,  molva,  and  the  keeling. 
It  is  a  fea-fifh,  and  fliould  be  chofe  by  its  whitenefs.  It 
is  very  nourifhing. - Mollis,  vel  Minor.  The  whit¬ 
ing. - Marinus.  This  is  the  name  of  a  filh  called 

Merlucius,  or  sea-pike;  it  was  fometimes  allowed  to 
be  eaten  by  thofe  who  laboured  under  febrile  affedlions, 
and  has  been  greatly  commended  by  Langius. 

ASEMOS,  from  a,  neg.  and  enj/aa,  a  Jign .  An  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  events  that  fall  out  contrary  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  and  without  any  manifeft  caufe.  A  crifis  happen¬ 
ing  beyond  hope. 

ASEPH.  Plumous  alum. 

ASEPTA,  from  «,  neg.  and  o-nTu,  to  putrify.  Unpu- 
trified ;  but  Hippocrates  ufed  this  word  to  fignify  uncon- 
coCted  or  undigefted. 

ASIATICUM,  Bals.  The  balm  of  Gilead. 

ASIGI.  Verdigrise. 

ASILUS.  The  name  of  a  fort  of  beetle,  called 
alfo  tabe,  tabanas ,  and  the  gad-fly.  It  is  an  oblong  {len¬ 
der  fly,  of  a  blackifh  colour ;  its  body  is  fhaped  like  an 
hunting-horn,  and  is  {harp  pointed :  this  fly  is  trouble- 
fome  to  horfes,  &c. 

ASIMION.  An  ingredient  mentioned  by  Myrepfus, 
but  not  known. 

ASINGAR.  Verdigrise. 

ASINUS.  The  ass.  Its  milk  is  in  much  efteem  as  a 
medicine.  See  Lac. 

ASIRACUS.  A  fpecies  of  grasshopper. 

ASITI.  ?  Thofe  are  fo  called  who  take  no  food  for 

ASI1 1  A.  )  want  of  an  appetite.  See  Anorexia. 

ASIUS,  Lapis.  See  Assius  Lapis. 

ASJOGAM.  A  tree  growing  in  Malabar  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  whofe  juice  is  ufed  againft  the  colic.  Raii  Hill. 

ASMAGA.  A  mixing  of  certain  metals. 

ASMAS.  See  Buglossum  Silvestre. 

ASMIAR.  Verdigrise. 


ASODES.  See  Assodes. 

ASOPER.  Soot. 

ASPADIALIS,  Ifchuriai  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
from  the  urethra  being  imperforated.  See  Ischuria. 

ASPALATHUM,  called  alfo  agallochum.  Calam- 
bac  wood.  It  is  btotight  from  the  Ealt  Indies,  it  is  of 
a  bituminous  and  fatty  kind,  or  refinous,  and  of  a  bitter 
tafte.  It  is  fold  very  often  for  the  agallochum,  having 
fimilar  virtues,  but  weaker.  Sec  Agallochum. 

ASPALATHUS,  called  alfo  lignum  Rhodiumr  diachc- 
ton,  dipjacon ,  lignum  rofee  odorts,  lign.  thuris,  eryjifeeptrum , 
radix  Rhodina,  Rhodium ,  or  rose-wood. 

Rofe^wood  is  the  root,  or  the  wood  of  a  thorny  fhrub, 
but  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Canary  iflands  in  long  crooked  pieces,  exter¬ 
nally  of  a  whitilh  colour,  internally  of  a  deep  yellow  with 
a  reddifh  call.  The  heavieft  and  the  deepefl  coloured  is 
the  bell. 

When  rubbed  or  feraped  it  fmells  like  rofes.  To  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  it  gives  out  all  its  virtue,  but  this  tinfilure 
fends  nothing  off  by  diftillation  except  the  fpirit,  hardly 
affeCted  with  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  wood ;  water  alfo 
extracts  its  virtues,  and  carries  them  with  it  in  diftillation  ; 
this  diftilled  water  refembles  that  from  damafk  rofes. 
Fifty  pounds  weight  of  good  wood  afford  one  pound  of 
effential  oil,  which  is  ufed  as  a  perfume ;  it  is  weaker 
than  the  oil  of  rofes,  but  of  the  fame  odour. 

An  agreeable  cordial  tinCture  is  made  by  macerating 
3  iv.  of  this  wood  with  a  pint  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  j 
from  ten  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  is  a  dofe. 

ASPALTUM,  i.  e.  Asphaltum.  See  Bitumen. 

ASPARAGI.  The  young  {hoots  of  vegetables. 

A3PARAGODES.  Curled  colewort. 

ASPARAGUS,  called  alfo  afpharagus ,  fparagus ; 
sperage,  and  sparrow-grass. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  chiefly  ufed  as  aliment ;  in  the 
fpring  a  number  of  {hoots  appear,  they  rife  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  then  divide  into  {lender  firm  fpread- 
ing  branches,  clothed  with  foft  green  capillary  leaves, 
the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  fueceeded  by 
flaining  red  berries.  It  grows  wild  in  Cornwall  and  fome 
other  parts  of  England. 

Though  confined  to  the  kitchen,  it  affords  very  little 
noui-ifhment,  the  young  fhoots  only  are  eaten ;  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  is  diuretic,  a  ftrong  infufion  of  them  is 
preferred  by  fome.  See  alfo  Cyma. 

ASPARINE.  See  Aparine. 

ASP  ASIA.  The  name  of  a  conftriCtive  medicine  for 
the  pudenda  muliebria,  confifting  of  woolmoiftened  with 
an  infufion  of  galls. 

ASPER.  A  fmall  river-fifh  found  in  the  Rhone.  It 
is  fo  named  from  the  roughnefs  of  its  feales  and  jaws. 
It  is  good  food. 

The  oil  of  afper  is  commonly  enquired  for  as  a  means 
of  catching  fifh  with  eafe  and  certainty.  It  is  probably 
the  oil  of  ofpray  which  is  meant,  for  there  is  a  fable,  that 
the  bird  fo  called,  as  it  flies,  drops  fornething  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  by  which  the  fifh  is  allured  ;  hence  the 
oil  of  the  bird  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  effeCt ;  but  as 
there  is  no  fuch  oil,  the  oil  of  box,  or  any  other  fuch  like, 
is  fold  for  it. 

ASPERA.  A  fpecies  of  polypodium  ;  alfo  a  term 
ufed  for  the  inequality  made  by  the  cartilages  of  the 
asperia  arteria,  which  is  the  wind-pipe,  called  alfo 
trachea  arteria.  It  pafi'es  down  from  behind  the  tongue 
into  the  lungs,  is  fituated  before  the  cefophagus,  and  fur- 
rounded,  laterally  and  before,  by  the  thyroid  gland.  It 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  behind  the  upper  part  of 
the  fternum,  where  it  is  croffed  by  the  large  veffels  which 
run  up  to  the  head.  At  about  the  fourth  vetrebra  of  the 
back  it  divides  into  two  branches,  that  which  goes  to  the 
right  lung  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  other  which 
goes  into  the  left  is  divided  into  two ;  thefe  branches  are 
called  bronchise,  and  at  their  extremities  are  expanded 
into  oblong  veffels,  after  having  loft  their  cartilaginous 
nature,  and  are  called  veficuke  Malpighianse.  It  is 
cartilaginous  forward,  and  membraneous  backward.  See 
Larynx. 

When  any  fmall  fubftance  falls  into  the  trachea,  it  oc- 
cafions  much  uneafinefs  until  it  is  thrown  up.  To  aflift 
its  difeharge,  Aetius  commends  fternutatories;  fome 
commend  expectorants  arid  emetics,  which  may  alfo  be 
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fafely  ufed;  but  to  excite  a  cough,  as  fome  advife,  is  too 
hazardous. 

ASPERATA.  See  Asperum. 

ASPERATUM  SPECILLUM.  The  rasp-like 
probe,  the  fame  as  blepharoxyflum. 

ASPERELLA.  See  Asprella. 

ASPERGINES.  The  fame  as  Aspersio,  which  fee. 

ASPERGULA.  See  Asperula. 

ASPERIFOLIUS,  of  afper,  roughs  -and.  folium,  a  leaf. 
An  epithet  for  fuch  plants  as  are  rough-leafed,  having 
their  leaves  placed  alternately,  or  without  any  certain  or¬ 
der  on  their  ftalks.  They  have  monopetalous  flowers,  cut 
or  divided  into  five,  and  after  each  flower  there  com¬ 
monly  follow  four  feeds. 

ASPERITAS.  Roughness,  afperity ,  Jharpnefs. 

ASPERSIO.  To  sprinkle.  Medicines  adminifter- 
ed  this  way  were  called  by  the  Greeks  fympafmata ,  and  by 
the  Latins  afpergines. 

ASPERUGO,  \  called  alfo  afper gula,  aperine  lati folia, 

ASPERULA,  J  hepatic  a  ;  fiellaris,fieUata,matrifylva 
Gcnnanica,  rubeola  montana  odora\  APARlNE,  WOODROW, 
and  woodroof.  Afperula  odorata,  Linn. 

Jt  is  a  low  umbelliferous  plant,  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  copfes  ;  it  flowers  in  May,  hath  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  is  much  improved  by  moderate  drying :  the  tafte 
is  a  little  auftere.  It  imparts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors, 
and  is  commended  as  a  cordial  and  deobftruent.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  for  Squinancy  wort,  and  Rubia  synan- 
chica. 

ASPERUM,  Asprum.  Rough.  An  epithet  appli¬ 
ed  to  bodies  with  uneven  furfaces.  Galen  obferves  that 
every  rough  body  is  uneven,  but  every  uneven  body  is  not 
rough  ;  and  that  roughnefs  is  occafioned  by  too  great  dry- 
nefs,  or  from  acrimony. 

ASPHALATHUS.  A  fpecies  of  laburnum,  called 
trefoil  acacia.  Cytifus  fpinofus . 

ASPEIALITIS.  A  kind  of  trefoil.  Alfo  a  name 
of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHALTOS.  ASPHALTUM,  Aspaltum,  Ar- 
saltos.  Species  of  Bitumen.  See  Bitumen. 

ASPHARAGUS.  Sparrow-grass.  See  Aspara¬ 
gus. 

ASPHENDAMNOS.  The  mountain  maple. 

ASPHODELUS.  The  asphodel. 

Ray  takes  notice  of  five  fpecies,  three  of  which  are 
but  a  baftard  kind  ;  the  others  are  the 

Asphodelus  Albus.  White  asphodel. - Lu- 

TEUS,  alfo  called  hafa  regia,  Bernhardi  tefticulus ,  anthe- 
ricum,  affodilus,  iphion,  erizamba,  king’s  spear,  and 

YELLOW  ASPHODEL. 

The  afphodel  roots  refemble  an  acorn,  are  acrid,  heat¬ 
ing,  diuretic,  &c.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  a  leek ; 
the  ftalk  is  fmooth,  bearing  on  its  top  a  flower  called  AN- 
thericos,  which  fee. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Italy,  France,  and  other 
warm  parts  of  Europe.  The  frefh  roots  are  commended 
in  the  form  of  a  cataplafm,  to  be  applied  to  fcrophulous 

fwefiings.  That  - cum  Foliis  Fistulosis.  Is  a 

fpecies  of  phalangium. 

ASPHYXIA,  from  a  neg.  and  c-pufij,  a  pulfe,  from 
crpv^u,  to  leap  or  beat, like  an  artery.  A  privation  of  the 
pulse.  Though  this  cannot  be  abfolutely  the  cafe,  whilft 
a  perfon  lives,  yet  to  our  perception  it  may.  It  is  by  a 
long  failure  of  vital  and  animal  power ;  as  from  drown¬ 
ing,  mephitifm,  &c.  Molt  inftances  of  afphyxy  are  va¬ 
rieties  of  apoplexy  ;  the  reft  are  inftances  of  fyncope,  for 
the  raoft  part,  if  not  all.  See  Lipothymia  and  Apo- 
plexia. 

The  fpecies  which  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  apo¬ 
plexy,  are  the  following  : 

Asphyxia  spinalis,  i.  e.  Apoplexia  sanguine  a. 

•  - a  Mephitide.  "n 

- a  Musta. 

- a  Fumis. 

- a  Carbone.  ).  h.  f.  Apoplexije  venena- 

—  FORICARIORUM.  TiE. 

— - SlDERATORUM. 

- -  CONGELATORUM^ 

- a  Pathemate,  i.  e.  Apoplexia  mentalis. 

•  -  SuSPENSORU-'ep  1 

-  IMMERSORUM.  hh.  f.  ApOPLEXI-ffi  SUFFOCATE. 

- Flatulenta.  J 


Asphyxia  Submersorum.  See  SLbmersio. 

- Febricosa  &  Hysterica,  are  Symptomatic 

Apoplexies. 

Thofe  which  belong  to  the  Syncope  are, 

Asphyxia  Valsalviana — Syncope  cardiaca. 

- -  a  PAthemate.  1 

•  - Traumatica.  /Syncope  occasionalIs.  • 

•  - Neophytorum.  j 

ASPIC.  Broad-leaved  lavender.  See  Lavan 
dula..  . 

ASPlDION.  A  divinutive  of  aerm a  buckler.  A 
name  of  the  alyjfon  of  Diofcorides,  becaufe  it  hath  final! 
round  pods  refembling  a  buckler. 

ASPIDISCOS,  from  eur-jic,  a  buckler.  By  metaphor 
it  was  applied  to  the  fphindter  mufcle  of  the  alius,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Coelius  Aurelianus. 

ASPIS.  The  Asp.  A  venomous  kind  of  ferpent,  of 
which  Galen  reckons  up  three  fpecies.  Paulus  VEgineta, 
in  lib,  v.  and  cap.  xviii.  fays,  that  amputation  is  the  only 
remedy  when  a  limb  is  bit ;  and  to  cut  away  the  flelh  to 
the  bone  of  the  bite  is  where  amputation  canno't  be  per¬ 
formed. 

ASPLENIUM,  alfo  called  fpleniiim,  fcolopendrium,  he- 
mionium,  ceterach-, — milt-wastE,  and  spleen-wort.  It 
is  the  afplenium  ceterach,  or  afplenium  frondibus  pinnati- 
fidis  lobis  alternis  confluentibus,  Linn.  Spleen  wort. 

This  is  a  fmall  bulhy  plant,  growing  on  fiffures  of  rocks 
and  on  old  walls;  it  confifts  of  capillary  blackifh  roots, 
long  narrow  leaves,  cut  down  to  the  rib  on  each  fide  al¬ 
ternately,  into  a  number  of  oblong,  obtufe,  narrow  fec- 
tions,  with  broad  bafes.  It  hath  no  ftalk  or  flower  ;  the 
feeds  are  a  yellow  powder,  produced  on  the  backs  of  the 
leaves. 

The  leaves  are  fimilar  to  maiden-hair,  as  a  pefiforal ; 
they  are  diuretic,  and,  ufed  by  way  of  infufion,  they  clear 
away  fabulous  matter  from  the  urinary  paffage. 

Asplenium  trichomanes,  or  Asplenium  frondi¬ 
bus  pinnatis,  & c.  See  Adianthum  nigrum. 

- -Ruta  muraria.  See  Adianthum  album. 

- Scolopendrium.  See  Scolopendrium. 

ASPREDO.  The  ruff.  A  filh  that  is  found  in 
many  large  rivers,  called  alfo  aurata  ;  cornua  fuviatilis. 

-ASPRELLA,  i.  e:  Equisetum  majus;  See  Cau¬ 
da  equina. 

ASPRIS  MAURORUM.  The  holm  oak  with  great 
acorns.  See  Algylops. 

ASPRITUDO,  ASPRUM.  The  fame  as  asperum, 
which  fee. 

ASSAC.  See  Gum  ammoniacum. 

ASSA  FCETIDA.  See  Asa  foetida. 

ASSALA.  A  nutmeg. 

ASSALIiE.  Worms  that  breed  among  planks.  They 
are  alfo  called  cofji,  teredones,  termes ,  thripes ,  and  xylo- 
phagi. 

ASSANEGI.  The  powder  that  falls  off  from  the  walls 
of  fait  in  the  fait  mines. 

ASSANUS.  A  weight  confifting  of  two  drams. 

ASSARABACCA.  See  As  arum,  andNARDUS  Cel- 
tica. 

ASSARE.  In  the  fpagirical  language,  it  is  to  dry  a 
thing  fit  for  powdering. 

ASSARIUM.  See  As. 

ASSARTHROSIS.  See  Abarticulatio. 

ASSATIO,  AssATION,  from  affo ,  to  roajl  with  fire. 
Frying,  toafting,  broiling,  and  roafting,  are  different  fpe¬ 
cies  of  afjation. 

ASSATURA.  A  piece  of  any  thing  juft  removed 
from  the  fire  after  roafting. 

ASSE.  See  Ase. 

ASSERAC.  See  Assis. 

ASSERVATIO.  In  pharmacy  it  is  the  fame  as  con- 
fervatio ,  or  the  repofiting  things  ready  for  ufe. 

ASSIDENS  SIGNUM.  An  affident  fign,  that  is,  fuch 
an  one  as  ufually  accompanies  a  difeafe ;  but  is  not,  as  the 
pathognomonic,  infeparable  from  it. 

ASSIDUUS.  Some  ufe  this  word  inftead  of  continuus, 
fo  fay  affidua  febris,  inftead  of  continua  febris. 

ASSIMULO,  to  assimilate,  from  ad  and  Jimilis ,  to 
make  like  to ;  as  when  what  we  eat  is  converted  into  our 
flelh.  Jffimilation,  when  fpoken  of  our  aliment,  differs 
in  name  only  from  nutrition. 

ASSIS.  Asserac.  The  Egyptian  name  for  bangue. 
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ASSISTENTES.  See  Parastatje. 

ASSITRA.  See  Mandaru. 

ASSIUS  LAPIS,  called  alfo  ajius  and  axtus  lapis ,  farco- 
Jibagum,  AssiaN  stone.  Thefe  ftones  receive  their 
name  from  Alios,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  the  Lefl'er  Afia, 
where  they  are  found.  It  is  of  a  tophous,  foit,  friable, 
and  loofe  l'ubftance,  with  a  powdery  matter  growing  on 
it  like  meal,  fuch  as  is  feen  on  the  walls  of  mills;  it  is 
called  the  flour  of  the  Aflian  rock.  This  flour  confumes 
loofe  ipongy  flefli ;  the  Hone  pofl'efleth  the  fame  virtue 
in  a  lei's  degree. 

ASSODES.  Asodes.  A  continual  fever,  in  which 
the  outward  parts  are  moderately  warm,  but  inwardly 
there  is  great  heat,  an  infatiable  thirft,  perpetual  tolling, 
watching,  and  raving.  Some  call  it  a  kind  of  tertian 
fever. 

ASSOSi  Alum. 

ASTACUS,  or  Astacus  marinus.  The  Lobster. 
Labficr  is  one  of  the  firft  among  the  foods  that  are  alca- 
lefcent,  and  pofi'efl'es  all  the  advantages  as  fuch,  that  are 
attributed  to  the  crab.  See  Cancellus. 

Astacus  Fluviatilis.  The  crevis  or  cray-fish. 
Thefe  are  found  in  rivers;  are  of  the  fame  general  nature 
as  crabs  and  lobfters.  They  afford  the  concretes  called 
crabs  eyes.  See  Oculi  Cancrorum. 

AST  APHIS.  A  Raisin. 

ASTARZOF.  The  name  of  an  ointment,  and  alfo  of 
a  mixture,  which  wei-e  ufed  by  Paracelfus.  The  firft 
confifted  of  litharge,  houfe-leek  juice,  &c.  The  fecond, 
of  camphor  and  rofe- water. 

ASTCH ACHILOS.  So  Paraceifus  names  a  malignant 
gangrenous  ulcer,  which  fpreads  from  the  feet  upwards. 
Some  call  it  arancus. 

ASTER.  Star-wort.  See  Inguinalis,  Enula. 
- Annuus  ramosus  albus  latifolius  canaden¬ 
sis.  A  fpecies  of  Leucanthemum. - Arvensis 

CoERULEUS  AcRIS.  Bl.UE  FLEA-BANE.  See  SENECIO. 
- Atticus.  A  name  of  eryngo  ;  Inguinalis  ;  gol¬ 
den  star-wort;  hyopbthalmus-,  —  for  that  named  - 

Omnium  maximus.  See  Enula. - Palustris.  Boer- 

haave  makes  this  a  fpecics  of  flea-bane."  See  Jaco- 
e^ea.  Aquatica.  Conyza. - Palustris  parvo 

FLORE  GLOBOSO.  SMALL  FLEA-BANE.  See  CoNYZA. - 

Peruanus.  Potatoes.  See  Battatas  Canadensis. 

• - PRATENSIS  AUTUMNALIS  CONIZiE  FOLIO.  COM¬ 
MON  flea-bane,— that  called  - Thalassius;  is 

named  Stella  marina.  Sea-star.  A  certain  zoophyte 
or  infect  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  and  of  which 
Aldrovandus  hath  wrote  prolixly.  Hippocrates  hath  re¬ 
commended  it  with  brailica,  and  fweet-feented  wine 
againlt  what  is  called  the  afeent  of  the  uterus,  and  hyl- 
teric  pains. 

ASTERIA,  |  called  alfo  Gemina  solis,  ba- 

- Gemma,  J  stard  opal,  and  star  gem, 

which  lalt  name  it  Receives  from  its  fparkling  like  a  ftar. 
It  is  generally  faid  to  be  a  fpecies  of  opal ;  it  is  tranfpa- 
rent  like  cryftal,  but  much  harder.  It  is  a  name  alfo  of 
the  oculus  cati. 

ASTERIAS,  i.  e.  AstrBites.  See  Artrochites; 
alfo  a  name  of  the  bird  called  a  bittern. 

ASTERISCUS.  i  Annuus.  Purple  or  golden 

ASTEROIDES.  \  start-wort.  Bastard  start- 
wort.  See  Inguinalis. 

ASTHENIA.  Extreme  debility. 

Asthenia  a  Hydrocepahlo.  Apoflexia  hydro- 
cephalica.  See  Apoplexia. 

ASTHMA,  from  aat  or  awjjii,  to  breathe.  A  chronic, 
laborious,  wheezing  refpiration.  Galen  fays,  that  the 
Greeks  gave  this  name  to  a  quick  refpiration,  fuch  as 
happens  to  people  who  run,  See.  The  word  now  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  diforder,  the  chief  fymptom  of  which  is  a 
diihcult  cr  fhort  breathing;  or  a  laborious  wheezing  ref¬ 
piration,  with  a  fenfe  of  itraitnefs  in  the  breaft. 

This  diforder  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  humoral,  pi- 
tuitous,  or  ir.oift ;  and  the  lpafmodic,  dry,  nervous,  or 
convulfivc. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  dileafe  in  the  clafs  neu- 
rolis,  and  the  order  fpafmi;  befides,  the  inftances  in 
which  it  is  fymptomatic,  he  obferves  three  fpecies,  i. 
Afthma  fpontaneum  ;  when  there  is  no  manifeft  caufe,  or 
any  other  difeafe  attending.  2.  Ajthma  cxanthematicum ; 
when  fome  acrid  humour  is  repelled  from  the  furface  of 


the  body.  3.  Aflhma  plethoricum ;  when  any  accuftom- 
ed  evacuation  of  blood  ceales.  Or  when,  from  any  other 
caufe,  the  vefiels  are  too  full. 

Thofe  of  a  fatiguine  habit,  with  fmall  vefiels,  and  with 
ftrait  chefts,  are  the  moll  fubjebl  to  this  difeafe ;  it  may 
come  on  at  any  age,  but  generally  its  approach  is  after  the 
prime  of  life. 

The  caufes  of  the  ajlhma  are  concifely  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Dover,  who  fays  they  are  inflammation,  convulfions, 
or  plenitude.  When  fymptomatical,  any  diitemper  that 
affe&s  the  breaft  or  lungs  may  be  the  caule  ;  but  when  it 
is  an  original  difeafe,  fome  defe£l  in  the  lungs,  or  other 
parts  fubfervient  to  refpiration,  is  a  principal  one.  The 
lungs  may  be  preternaturally  large ;  an  oedema,  alfo  an 
emphyfema  in  this  vil'cus,  may  produce  this  diforder ;  a 
redundancy  of  blood ;  the  vital  heat  too  copioufiy  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  lungs,  from  a  check  to  perfpiration  ;  a  de¬ 
feat  of  the  vital  fire  in  the  lungs  ;  a  diminifhed  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  the  moft  frequent  caufe  in  England,  from  the  neg¬ 
lect!  of  changing  the  deaths  with  the  l'eafons ;  the  nervous 
kind  is  produced  by  a  preternatural  irritability  of  the  lungs, 
acrid  defluxions,  mineral  and  other  fubtile  exhalations,  or 
a  fpafmodic  ftridture-  of  the  diaphragm  alone  may  be  the 
caufe  :  cold  north  winds  occafion  this  kind  of  ajlhma  in 
fome  conftitutions,  and  not  unfrequently  its  rife  is  from 
a  fubtile  acrid  matter  about  the  nervous  parts  of  the  pne- 
cordia,  which  generally  is  fent  there  by  an  imprudent  re- 
pulfion  of  the  morbid  matter  of  exanthematous  diforders, 
the  drying  up  of  iflues,  or  old  ulcers,  Sec. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  the  ajlhma  depends  alone  upon  a 
particular  conflitution  of  the  lungs :  that  the  proximate 
caufe  is  a  preternatural,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  a  fpat- 
modic  conliridlion  of  the  mufcidar  fibres  of  the  bron¬ 
chia:,  which  not  only  prevents  the  dilatation  of  the  bron¬ 
chia:,  necefTary  to  a  free  and  full  infpiration,  but  gives 
alfo  a  rigidity  which  prevents  a  full  and  free  expiration. 
He  adds,  this  preternatural  conftri&ion,  like  many  other 
convulfivc  and  fpafmodic  affections,  is  readily  excited  by 
a  turgefcence  of  the  blood,  or  other  caufe  of  any  un- 
ufual  fulnefs  and  diflenfion  of  the  vefiels  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  diagnostics  of  the  humoral  and  nervous  kinds 
of  afthma ,  the  difeharge  of  phlegm  in  the  firft,  and  the 
freedom  of  all  apparent  diforder  after  the  fit  of  coughing 
ceafes,  in  the  latter,  being  the  principal  difference.  Are- 
taeus’s  defeription  may  fuifice  for  both  :  he  fays,  <£  the 
patient  is  feized  with  an  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  a  lift- 
lefTnefs  on  ufing  any  kind  of  exercife,  the  breathing  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  laborious,  he  becomes  hoarfe  and  coughs,  is 
troubled  with  flatulencies  of  the  prsecordia,  and  racked 
with  uneafy  eradiations ;  he  is  fubjedt  to  watchings,  and 
in  the  night  time  is  very  little,  and  almoft  imperceptibly 
hot,  his  noftrils  alfo  become  too  much  contracted  for  a 
free  and  eafy  refpiration.  If  the  diforder  is  degenerating, 
and  becoming  more  formidable,  the  cheeks  grow  red,  the 
eyes  prominent,  like  thofe  of  ftrangled  perfons,  he  fnores 
whilft  awake,  but  much  more  when  alleep,  his  voice  is 
indiftindt,  languid,  and  faint ;  he  is  fond  of  a  free  and 
cold  air,  and  loves  to  walk  in.  the  open  fields,  becaufe  a 
houfe  is  a  feene  too  narrow  and  confined  for  his  breathing 
with  the  freedom  he  willies.  He  breathes  in  an  eredt 
pofture,  and  is  eager  to  attradt  all  the  air  he  can,  for 
this  purpofe  he  opens  his  mouth  wide,  and  f'eems  dilcon- 
certed  becaufe  it  is  too  fmall  for  his  purpofe.  His  face, 
except  the  cheeks,  which  are  red,  becomes  pale,  a  fweat 
breaks  out  about  his  forehead  and  neck,  he  is  racked  with 
a  (harp  and  continual  cough,  and  expedlorates  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  thin,  cold,  and  as  it  were  frothy  matter.  In  refpi¬ 
ration  his  neck  becomes  tumid,  and  there  is  a  retradlion  of 
the  praecordia.  His  pulfe  is  fmall,  frequent,  and  deprefled  : 
his  legs  becomes  fmall  and  {lender;  if  thefe  fymptoms 
fiiould  happen  to  be  increafed,  they  fometimes  fufiocatc  the 
patient,  in  the  fame  manner  that  anepilepfy  does;  but  if 
they  are  alleviated  and  leflened,  the  cough  becomes  lefi} 
frequent,  and  returns  at  longer  intervals ;  a  large  quantity 
of  famous  and  moift  fpit  is  expectorated,  copious  and 
aqueous  ftools  are  difeharged,  and  the  urine  is  evacuated 
in  large  quantities,  though  nothing  as  yet  fubfides  in  it. 
His  voice  becomes  more  fonorous  and  clear,  his  fleep 
longer  and  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  nature,  his  precor- 
dia  arc  relaxed  and  rendered  eafy^nd  his  pain,  upon  its 
remifiion,  is  fometimes  tranflated  to  the  fcapuhe;  he 
breathes  at  longer  intervals,  and  more  eafy,  though  with 
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a  certain  roughnefs.”  To  this  may  be  added,  that  as  the 
paroxyfm  abates,  the  urine  is  higher  coloured  and  lets 
fall  a  fediment ;  and  under  this  diftemper  different  fymp- 
toms  may/  appear  as  conflitutions  vary,  but  generally  a 
coftivenefs  attends.  In  many  perfons  there  are  oedema- 
tous  fwellkigs  of  the  feet,  hands,  face,  or  back  5  a  torpor 
feizes  the  arms,  leaden  coloured  fpots  are  fefin  in  the 
face,  there  is  alfo  fometimes  a  flight  anomalous  fever, 
which  increafes  a  little  in  the  evening ;  this  train  of  fymp- 
toms  leads  on  to  one  fpecies  or  other  of  dropfy,  or  per¬ 
haps  ends  in  a  palfy  of  fome  part,  or  of  one  fide.  In  the 
pituitous  afthma ,  the  patient  is  feldom  free,  though  at  fome 
times  much  better  than  at  others ;  eafterly  winds  bring 
on  or  aggravate  this  diforder,  occafioning  a  large  expec¬ 
toration  of  phlegm. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays  that,  the  term  afthma  may  be  moll  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  and  fhould  be  confined  to  a  cafe  of  difficult 
breathing,  that  has  peculiar  fymptoms,  and  depends  upon 
a  peculiar  proximate  caufe :  that  it  does  not  feem  to 
depend  upon  any  general  temperament  of  the  whole  body, 
but  upon  a  particular  conftitution  of  the  lungs  alone  : 
that  this  difeafe,  as  coming  by  fits,  may  be  generally 
diftinguilhed  from  mod  other  fpecies  of  dyfpnoea,  whole 
caufes  being  more  conftantly  applied,  produce  therefore 
a  more  conftant  difficulty  of  breathing :  if  fome  fallacy 
in  a  very  few  inftances  appears  in  this  laft  obfevation,  I 
muff  add  that  it  is  feldom  that  fuch  fits  put  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  genuine  afthmatic  fits. 

Dr.  Withers  on  the  afihma ,  fays,  “  The  attack  of  the 
convulfive  afthma  is  fudden,  and  at  its  firft  appearance 
the  fit  is  fhort.  The  fymptoms,  which  ufually  precede 
it  are  langour,  flatulency,  head-ach,  ficknefs,  pale 
urine,  difturbed  fleep,  a  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  and  fulnefs 
about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  In  fome  cafes  there  is  art 
uncommon  ftupor,  drowfinefs,  and  heavinefs.  The  fit 
is  frequently  obferved  to  come  on  about  one  or  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  hour  after  the  firft 
fleep.  The  patient  wakes  fuddenly,  and  feels  a  great 
tightnefs  and  conftriCtion  around  the  cheft,  with  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  an  impediment  to  the  free  ad- 
miflion  of  air  into  the  lungs.  Both  infpiration  and  expi¬ 
ration  are  flow,  laborious,  and  accompanied  with  con¬ 
ftant  wheezing,  particularly  the  latter.  Great  bodily 
anxiety  always  attends  this  diforder.  As  the  lungs  can¬ 
not  be  fufficiently  dilated  with  air,  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  veffels  is  not  free.  Hence 
the  face,  in  full  and  plethoric  habits,  appears  red  and 
bloated,  and  the  veffels  of  the  eyes  are  unnaturally  tur¬ 
gid  with  blood.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  di¬ 
fturbed,  as  is  evident  by  the  weaknefs,  irregularity, 
and  increafed  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe.  During  the 
fit  the  patient  has  generally  a  longing  inftincftive 
defire  for  cool  freflr  air,  which  always  revives  him.  A 
fmall  clofe  room  with  a  fire  in  it  is  extremely  oftenfive  to 
him,  and  all  warm  things,  given  internally,  increafe  the 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  which  is  always 
the  moft  troublefome  after  a  full  meal.  When  the  fit  has 
continued  a  few  minutes,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  it 
leaves  the  patient ;  his  refpiration  becomes  free  and  natu¬ 
ral,  his  pulfe  flow  and  regular,  his  complexion  puts  on 
its  ufual  appearance,  and  the  bodily  anxiety  goes  off. 
The  urine  is  generally  pale,  and  the  fkin  fomewhat  dry 
before  the  fit,  and  during  its  progrefs;  but  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  it  the  urine,  for  a  day  or  two,  is  high  coloured, 
and  depofits  a  fediment,  and  thelkin  feels  foft  and  rnoift. 
Floyer.  This  is  the  defcription  of  a  firft  and  moderate 
attack  of  the  diforder.  In  fome  cafes  it  appears  in  a  more 
violent  form,  even  at  its  commencement,  and  continues 
for  feveral  days  before  the  fit  terminates.  Sometimes 
the  patient  will  have  one  fit,  and  then  remain  free  from 
a  relapfe  for  many  months.  At  other  times  I  have  feen 
fits  come  on  for  feveral  nights  together,  the  patient  ap¬ 
pearing  almoft  perfectly  well  during  the  day,  with  his 
appetite  and  pulfe  both  natural.  When  the  afthma  once 
makes  its  attack,  it  feldom  or  never  fails  to  recur,  though 
the  intervals  between  the  fits  are  very  uncertain.  When 
the  afhma  is  rooted  in  the  conftitution,  it  often  makes 
its  attack  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  In  many  cafes  it- 
attacks  periodically,  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  regularly  at  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon.  Floyer  mentions  a  cafe  where  the  fits  occur- 
ed  for  feven  weeks  together,  and  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  fleep  in  a  chair.  But  from  the  ftritteft  obfervations 


it  is  found  upon  the  whole  that  there  is  no  certainty  or 
regularity  obfervable  in  the  attacks  of  the  afthma.  The 
reafon  why  the  fits  fo  often  occur  firft  in  the  night,  is 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  the 
horizontal  pofture  in  which  the  patient  lies.  Relapfes 
are  commonly  attended  with  an  increafe  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  the  vigour  of  the  conftitution  is  gradually  im¬ 
paired,  till,  by  length  of  time,  general  or  chronic  weak¬ 
nefs  is  induced.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  fits 
arifes  to  a  much  higher  degree,  and  the  fenl'ation  of 
tightnefs  over  the  breaft  is  fo  great  and  diftreffing,  that 
the  patient  feels  as  if  he  were  bound  with  cords.  His 
anxiety  at  this  period  is  inexpreffible,  and  he  labours  in 
refpiration,  as  if  every  moment  would  be  his  laft.  Severe 
vomiting  frequently  occurs,  and  the  matter  difeharged  is 
flimy  and  frothy,  or  of  a  greenifh  or  yellow  colour.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  cold,  and  the  patient  is  fubjeCt  to 
palpitations  and  faintings.  Cool  freflr  air  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  face  is 
fometimes  pale,  and  fometimes  high  coloured,  bloated 
or  livid ;  the  pulfe  is  extremely  weak,  irregular,  and 
even  intermitting ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing, 
the  patient  can  fcarce  fpeak,  cough,  or  expectorate  during 
the  fit,  and  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  violently  di- 
ltended  with  wind.  While  thus  labouring  for  breath  he 
is  obliged  to  rife  from  his  bed,  he  cannot  bear  even  the 
weight  of  the  bed-cloaths  upon  him.  His  {boulders  are 
conftantly  elevated,  to  give  the  mufcles  of  the  cheft  their 
greateft  power  of  aCtion,  in  raifing  the  ribs  in  infpiration. 
At  this  time  too  the  patient,  though  before  coftive,  will 
frequently  have  a  loofe  ftool.  When  the  violence  of  the 
fit  abates,  and  refpiration  becomes  free,  the  cough  re¬ 
turns,  and  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate  phlegm, 
which  is  fometimes  intermixed  with  blood.  As  foon  as 
an  eafy  copious  expectoration  takes  place  it  affords  great 
relief,  for  the  evacuation  is  made  immediately  from  the 
parts  affeCted,  from  the  very  yeflels  which  have  been 
contracted  with  fpafm.  This  expectoration  is  one  of 
the  moft  certain  figns  of  the  abatement  of  the  complaint, 
as  it  denotes  the  folution  of  the  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  the  bronchial  air-veffels.  Along  with  this  expecto¬ 
ration  of  mucous  matter,  intermixed  fometimes  with 
blood,  the  other  fymptoms  alfo  of  the  folution  of  fpafm 
occur,  i.  e.  a  moifture  and  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fediment  in  the  urine.  The  blood  which  is  fpit  up  in 
this  complaint,  proceeds  generally  from  a  rupture  or  di¬ 
latation  of  blood-veffels  in  the  lungs,  a  fymptom  which 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  from  the  great  obftruCtion 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veffels,  during  the  continuance  of  the  fit.  In  fome  cafes 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  fpit  up,  is  in  full 
habits  very  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  critical, 
being  accompanied  with  an  abatement  of  the  fymptoms. 
But  all  free  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  though 
they  afford  relief,  yet  they  are  unfavourable  figns,  as  they 
denote  greater  violence  of  the  difeafe,  during  the  courfe 
of  which  the  very  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  are  in  thern- 
felves  fo  alarming.  The  nofe  too  will  fometimes  gufh  out 
with  blood  during  the  feverity  of  the  fit,  from  the  ob- 
ftruftion  given  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  veffels  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  Thus 
in  a  fhort  time  the  fit  of  the  convulfive  afthma  goes  off. 
The  patient  then  becomes  cautious  of  catching  cold. 
But  excefs  of  care  tenders  his  conftitution  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  and  is,  as  we  ftiall  afterwards  prove,  a  very  erro¬ 
neous  procedure.  In  a  courfe  of  years  one  fit  fuccceds 
another,  and  the  diforder  increafes  in  the  violence  and 
duration  of  the  fits,  as  well  as  in  the  frequency  of  their 
returns.  The  expectoration  from  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  lungs,  which  ftill  continues  to  relieve  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the -fits,  becomes  iffelf  a  very  troublefome  fymp¬ 
tom.  The  mucous  glands  are  relaxed,  and  the  difeharge 
of  mucus  greater  than  natural.  Hence  the  bronchial  or 
air-veffels  are  frequently  obftruCted  with  phlegm,  and 
from  this  caufe  the  freedom  of  refpiration  is  difturbed : 
the  patient  breathes  with  unufual  difficulty,  although  his 
convulfive  fits  be  not  upon  him.  When  he  firft  wakes 
in  the  morning  he  has  generally  a  fevere  fit  of  coughing, 
which  continues  till  he  has  get  up  the  phlegm  that  pro¬ 
voked  the  cough,  by  preventing  the  free  admiffion  of  air 
into  the  air-veffels.  Through  the  day,  at  different  times, 
the  cough  ftill  recurs,  but  with  lefs  violence,  and  in  the 
evening  it  is  often  very  teafing  and  diftreffing,  elpecially 
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Cwl  any  fudden  motion  of  the  body,  or  in  cold  damp  foggy 
weather,  which  obftrufits  the  exhalation  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  from  the  lungs.  Thus  the  humoral  asthma 
is  united  with  the  convullive,  and  both  together  exill  in 
the  fame  patient.  The  humoral  afthma  is  a  diforder  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  wL.-h 
they  are  relaxed,  and  the  difcharge  of  mucus,  being  un¬ 
naturally  copious,  obftruCts  the  freedom  of  refpiration. 
This  part  of  the  diforder  is  more  conftant  \  the  convul- 
five  ajlhma  is  more  violent  and  of  fhorter  duration.  The 
humoral  afthma  is  more  fevere  both  with  refpeCt.  to  the 
Cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  in  winter,  but  in  fum- 
mer,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  perfpiratibn  free, 
it  often  difappears  totally  between  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
of  the  convullive  ajlhma.  The  convulfive  ajlhma  too  is 
fometimes  feverer  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  efpecially 
when  combined  with  the  humoral,  or  with  a  catarrh. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  warm  weather  affords  little 
or  no  relief,  nay  even  in  many  cafes  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  irritability  of  the  conftitution  and  the  rarefaction  of 
the  blood  is  fo  much  increafed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  that  the  frequency  and  feverity  of  the  fits  are 
greater  in  the  warm  and  fultry,  than  in  the  cold  feafons 
of  the  year.  In  this  cafe  the  humoral  ajlhma  is  continued 
on  during  the  fummer  months  by  the  convulfive  ajlhma , 
as  a  fymptom  of  the  natural  and  critical  folution  of  the 
fits.  But  even  in  this  fituation  of  the  patient,  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  humoral  ajlhma  are  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
warmth  of  tire  weather,  which  is  by  no  means  conflantly 
the  fad  with  refpefit  to  the  convulfive  ajlhma.  Along 
with  or  after  the  convulfive  ajlhmas ,  either  when  pure  or 
when  complicated  with  the  humoral,  there  is  often  a 
great  forenefs  in  the  breaft,  partly  from  the  obftruCted 
circulation,  partly  from  the  Ipafmodic  contraction  of 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  air-veffels,  and  partly  from  the 
frequency  and  feverity  of  the  cough.  Sometimes  too 
there  are  rheumatic  flitches  in  the  fides,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  painful  and  alarming  to  the  patient ;  but  the  ju¬ 
dicious  praCtitioner  will  eafily  diftinguifh  them  from  in¬ 
ternal  affeCtions  of  the  breaft,  by  the  external  forenefs 
and  the  acutenefs  of  the  pain  in  confequence  of  motion. 
The  frequent  returns  of  fits  fometimes  caufe  obftruCtions 
in  the  lungs,  which,  as  the  diffeCtion  of  dead  bodies 
clearly  afcertains,  appear  full  of  knots  or  tubercles. 
Thefe  tubercles  are  molt  liable  to  occur  in  thofe  who 
have  naturally  a  narrow  contracted  cheft,  in  which  the 
lungs  have  not  a  free  and  eafy  motion ;  thefe  render  the 
diforder  very  obftinate,  they  caufe  a  long  continuance  of 
the  cough  after  the  afthmatic  fit,  and  frequently  end  in 
fmall  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  internal 
pains,  difficulty  of  breathing,  feverifhnefs,  profufe  fweats, 
and  wafting  of  the  flefh.  I  have  already  obferved  that  the 
humoral  ajlhma  often  fupervenes  on  the  convulfive.  It 
is  neceffary  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  convulfive  often  at¬ 
tacks  thofe  who  have  long  been  previoufly  afflicted  with 
the  humoral  afthma.  Patients  fubjeCt  to  catarrhs  and 
winter  coughs,  during  which  they  expeCtorate  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  thick  or  frothy  phlegm,  are  fometimes 
fuddenlv  feized  with  violent  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
great  tightnefs  over  the  breaft,  fo  as  to  dread  even  inftant 
fuffocation.  This  new  complaint,  after  having  tormented 
them  for  fome  hours,  or  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  leaves 
them  almoft  as  fuddenly  as  it  at  firft  attacked  them,  and 
they  look  back  with  furprize  at  their  happy  deliverance 
from  fo  formidable  and  unexpected  an  enemy.  Their 
old  habitual  cough  and  afthma,  with  forenefs  and  fluffing 
in  the  breaft  ftill  remains  upon  them,  but  after  what  they 
have  lately  fullered,  they  bear  it  without  repining.  In 
this  manner  they  continue  for  fome  time,  till  the  convul¬ 
five  ajlhma  attacks  them  again,  and  perhaps  with  addi¬ 
tional  violence.  Thus,  by  frequent  returns  of  the  fits, 
convulfive  afthma  becomes  habitual  to  the  patient,  and  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  find  himfelf  labouring  under  a 
complication  of  two  difeafes,  the  one  aggravating  the 
othea-,  and  both  growing  worfe.  The  convulfive  ajlhma 
lometimes  attacks  perfons  of  a  thin  fpare  habit,  whofe 
conftitutions  have  been  greatly  emaciated  by  a  long  ex- 
pofure  to  caufes  of  general  or  chronic  weaknefs.  In 
fome  cales  it  feizes  patients  who  are  robuft  and  full  of 
blood.  At  other  times  it  occurs  in  thofe  who  are  grofs, 
phlegmatic,  corpulent,  and  infuch  habits  it  is  often  very 
diftreffing.  It  is  frequently  connefted  likewife  with  hy- 
fterical  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  in  irritable  and 


relaxed  conftitutions.  The  convulfive  afthma ,  recurring 
for  many  years,  is  capable  of  reducing  the  ftrongeft  con¬ 
ftitutions,  and  of  bringing  on  the  fymptoms  of  general 
debility ;  but  if  it  attacks  a  conftitution  already  weak? 
ened  and  exhaufted,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  neceffarily 
weaken  and  exhauft  it  more.  The  patient  will  late 
weight,  fink  from  his  cloaths,  and  appear  emaciated, 
efpecially  if  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  fo  relaxed  that  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  mucous  matter  is  expectorated. 
The  ftomach  and  bowels  are  more  particularly  liable  to 
be  affected  in  the  convulfive  ajlhma  ;  they  are  often  feized 
with  colic  pains,  diftended  with  wind,  tormented  with 
burning  heats,  and  agitated  with  tremulous  motions, 
which  give  a  fenfation  to  the  patient  of  fomething  moving 
and  fluttering  within  him.  Floyer  too  has  obferved,  that 
flight  fits  of  the  ajlhma  often  affeCt  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  not  the  lungs.  The  appetite  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired,  fleep  is  often  prevented,  •  or  it  is  difturbed  and 
unrefrefhing.  The  menfes  are  fometimes  obftruCted, 
and  fometimes  they  are  brought  on  before  the  ufual 
period,  and  when  plethora  prevails,  that  difcharge  is 
accompanied  with  relief.  The  patient  is  fometimes 
coftive,  though  fometimes  he  will  have  loofe  ftools. 
The  extremities,  particularly  the  arms,  ftioulders,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  often  affeCted  with  great 
uneafinefs.  Symptoms  of  fever  are  not  effential  to  the 
difeafe,  though  tliey  frequently  occur,  efpecially  when 
the  humoral  afthma  or  a  catarrh  is  complicated  with  the 
convulfive.  A  heCtic  fever,  with  a  colliquative  diar¬ 
rhoea,  faintings,  palpitations,  violent  vomitings,  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  fwelled  legs,  and  other  dropfical 
fymptoms,  arifing  from  weaknefs,  i*elaxation,  and  ob- 
ftruCtion  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  is  common  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  But 
a  heCtic  fever,  indeed,  will  fometimes  occur  in  very  irrit¬ 
able  and  relaxed  habits,  when  no  immediate  danger  is 
threatened. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
convulfive  afthrna ,  it  will  appear  obvious  that  the  dijlinc- 
tlon  of  it  from  every  other  difeafe  cannot  be  difficult. 
The  fudden  attack  of  the  fits,  the  fhort  time  of  their 
duration,  the  violence  of  their  fymptoms,  the  ftate  of 
eafe  and  good  health  between  them  and  their  returning 
at  intervals,  will  fufficiently  characterize  the  complaint. 
The  convulfive,<7/Z6??2a  is  fometimes  combined  with  the 
humoral  ajlhma ,  the  pleurify,  true  peripneumony,  falfe 
pleurify,  falfe  peripneumony,  dropfy  of  the  breaft,  ca¬ 
tarrhal  and  confumptive  complaints ;  and  if  any  one 
defires  the  fulleft  dil'cuffion  in  thefe  different  cafes,  the 
belt  way  is,  an  accurate  ftudy  of  the  refpeCtive  hiftories 
of  all  the  different  complaints  which  bear  any  refemblance 
to  it.  In  many  inftances  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
words  can  never  make  thofe  minute  diftinCtions  which 
are  very  obvious  to  the  eye  and  other  fenfes. 

When  this  diforder  is  recent,  and  produced  by  gouty 
mattei',  and  fuch  like,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  alaft- 
ing  recovery ;  otherwife  it  is  rarely  if  ever  cured.  An 
eruption  of  the  menfes,  or  of  the  haemorrhoids,  during 
a  paroxyfm,  alleviates  it  much ;  improper  management 
caufes  an  ajlhma  more  readily  to  end  in  a  dropfy,  con¬ 
vulfive  ajlhmas  greatly  endanger  the  life  at  every  return, 
yet  feldom  prove  fatal.  If  frequent  and  long  continued, 
if  the  patient  efcapes  with  his  life,  a  dropfy  is  the  refult, 
which  is  the  deftruCtion  of  the  patient.  If  a  flow  fever 
comes  on,  an  unequal  intermittent  pulfe;  a  palfy  of  the 
arms,  a  continual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  preterna¬ 
tural  fmall  difcharge  by  urine,  or  a  fyncope,  death  is  at 
hand.  An  ajlhma  coming  on  old  people,  ufually  attends 
them  to  the  grave. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  the  convulfive  or  fpafmodic 
ajlhma ,  is  a  fudden  contraction  of  the  mufcular  coats  of 
the  air-vefiels  of  the  lungs.  When  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  air-veffels  are  conti-aCted,  along  with  the  midriff 
and  the  mufcles  of  the  cheft  (the  contraction  of  which 
laft  fometimps  occurs),  the  free  admiffion  of  air  into  the 
lungs  is  prevented,  and  the  patient  labours  for  breath. 
Expiration  and  infpiration  are  flow,  becaufe  the  parts 
performing  the  function  of  refpiration  are  not  able  to 
aCt,  but  With  the  utmoft  difficulty.  When  this  fpafm  is 
removed,  the  patient,  after  the  expectoration  of  a  little 
phlegm,  feels  himfelf  almoft  reftored  to  perfeCt  health, 
for  the  caufe  being  obviated,  and  there  being  no  fixed 
obftruCtion  in  the  lungs,  the  fymptoms  totally  difappear. 
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complicated  with  the  humoral,  is  a  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  the  air-veffels  of  the  lungs,  preceded  and  followed  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  mucous  glands,  with  an  increafcd  fc- 
cretion  of  mucus. 

The  remote  caufes ,  which  comprehend  both  the  prc- 
difpojing  and  the  occasional,  are  next  to  be  confidered. 
Thefe,  operating  together,  produce  the  proximate  caufe, 
with  which  the  dil'eafe  neceflariiy  exifts.  The  occa¬ 
fional  caufes  feldom  or  never  produce  the  complaint, 
unlefs  there  be  a  predifpofition  in  the  conftitution,  either 
natural  or  acquired ;  and  where  there  is  a  predifpofition 
there  will  be  no  diforder,  if  the  body  be  not  expofed  to 
the  a£tion  of  the  occafional  or  exciting  caufes.  Hence 
we  are  taught  not  to  induce  a  predifpofition,  where  one 
exifts  not  in  the  conftitution ;  and  where  one  exifts,  the 
greateft  caution  is  requilite  to  avoid  the  occafional  caufes, 
and  then  the  predifpofition  will  be  attended  with  much 
lefs,  if  any,  inconvenience. 

The  chief  predifpofing  caufes  of  the  convulfive  afthma, 
are  a  narrow  contracted  chejl,  morbid  irritability  of  the  lungs , 
and  pulmonary  obfruClions  in  confequence  of  tubercles, 
either  fcrophulous  or  formed  by  repeated  catarrhs,  win¬ 
ter  coughs,  pleurifies,  and  peripneumonies. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  the  convulfive  afthma,  are  cold, 
moijture,  fudden  changes  of  weather,  dufc,  metallic  fumes, 
fmoke  and  other  particular  J'mells,  mephitic  vapours,  evacu¬ 
ations,  great  fatigue,  negleti  of  exercife,  Jhouting,  and  all 
ftrong  exertions  of  the  voice ,  certain  diforders  in  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  anger ,  joy,  furprize ,  fear,  grief,  and  other  depr effing 
paftions,  excefs  in  venery,  and  intemperance  in  diet. 

The  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe  is  to  be  eftimated  from 
the  violence  and  duration  of  the  fymptoms,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  condition  of  his  conftitution,  the  nature 
of  the  predifpofition,  and  the  power  of  the  exciting  caufes. 

If  the  fymptoms  of  the  fpafmodic  affefition  in  the  lungs 
run  high,  if  the  diforder  be  of  long  Handing,  and,  when 
once  excited,  continues  for  feveral  days ;  if  the  returns 
of  it  be  frequent;  if  the  lungs  be  greatly  obftrudbed  with 
phlegm  at  the  termination  of  the  convulfive  fits,  and  an 
obftinate  cough  remains  during  the  intervals,  with  a  la 
borious  refpiration,  and  a  copious  expectoration  of  mu-r 
cous  matter,  the  cure  is  difficult,  tedious,  and  uncertain. 
Tubercles  and  obftructions  in  the  lungs,  &c.  are  fymp¬ 
toms  too  unfavourable  to  admit  of  hope.  If  on  the  con 
trary,  the  diforder  be  recent ;  if  the  patient’s  conftitution 
be  not  greatly  impaired  ;  if  there  be  no  natural  deformity 
in  the  cheft ;  if  refpiration  after  the  termination  of  the 
fit  be  free,  and  the  cough  with  expectoration  of  phlegm 
not  violent,  nor  obftinate  in  its  duration ;  if  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  perfon  be  not  injurious  to  the  lungs,  or,  if 
fo,  can  be  eafily  relinquifhed ;  and  if  the  lungs  be  not 
obftruifled  with  tubercles,  either  in  confequence  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  or  repeated  inflammatory  affections,  the 
cafe  bears  a  favourable  afpect,  and  may  in  all  human  pro¬ 
bability  be  frequently  treated  with  fuceefs. — When  in¬ 
fants  are  feized  with  the  afhma,  it  often  ends  in  fuffo- 
cation,  efpecially  if  powerful  means  for  the  removal  of 
it  be  not  applied  at  its  commencement. 

The  indication  of  cure  will  be  to  drive  the  humours 
to  the  exterior  and  inferior  parts,  to  procure  a  due  and 
equable  circulation,  and  remove  the  feveral  caufes  which 
fupport  the  diforder,  by  medicines  adapted  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  natures :  the  two  firft  are  to  be  anfwered  during 
the  paroxyfm,  the  latter  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
In  the  convulfive  afhma,  the  care  will  be  to  alleviate  the 
fpafmodic  ftrictures  of  the  breaft,  and  parts  fubfervient 
to  refpiration. 

The  diet  ffiould  be  light :  fweet  things,  and  fuch  as  are 
flatulent,  muft  be  avoided :  old  Rheniffi  wine  mixed  with 
Seltzer  water,  or  with  a  pure  light  common  water,  is 
ufeful ;  if  wine  is  apt  to  turn  four,  fpirits  diluted  with 
water,  may  properly  fupply  the  place :  muftard-whey  is 
an  excellent  common  drink  in  the  pituitous  afhma,  fo  is 
an  infufion  of  hyffop,  ground-ivy,  fweetened  with  li¬ 
quorice.  Exercife  fhould  be  moderate,  but  regular  and 
daily,  the  feet  ffiould  be  kept  warm,  and  perfpiration  af- 
fifted  with  a  flannel  ffiirt. 

With  refpeeft  to  the  air  which  thefe  patients  breathe,  it 
ffiould  be  obferved,  that  fome  are  eafy  only  in  a  dry  ferene 
one  in  the  country,  and  others  are  fo  only  in  the  moift 
vapid  air  of  great  towns ;  with  one  a  light,  and  with  an- 


with  the  vapours  in  expiration  whatever  then  deftines 
more  of  this  heat  to  this  vifeus  than  can  be  eafily  dif- 
charged,  will  produce  an  afhma,  and  alfo  require  a  moift 
or  foggy  air  to  breathe  in,  for  thus  the  fuperfluous  heat  , 
will  be  conveyed  from  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
fuch  conftitutions  as  do  not  fupply  the  lungs  with  the 
needful  quantity  of  vital  heat,  a  dry  open  ferene  air,  on 
lands  that  are  high,  and  where  the  fun  continues  through 
the  day,  is  neceffary,  for  thus  an  efcape  of  the  already 
diminifhed  heat  is  prevented.  Having  diftinguiffied  to 
which  of  thefe  two  claffes  any  particular  patient  belongs, 
and  feated  him  in  the  proper  air,  if  he  is  of  the  firft  fort, 
proceed  with  bleeding,  a  thin,  cooling,  and  diluting  diet, 
*ive  frequent  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and,  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  let  purges  with  Glauber’s  fait  be  worked  off  with 
plenty  of  warm  but  very  thin  gruel ;  bathing  in  fubtepid 
baths,  aad  blifters,  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  :  but  if  of  the  fe- 
cond,  the  right  air  being  chofen,  order  a  nutritive  ani¬ 
mal  diet,  with  generous  liquors  for  common  drink,  let 
ferrugineous  medicines,  with  the  bark,  bitters,  gum  Ben- 
amin,  gum  ammoniacum,  the  warm  balfams,  as  thofe  of 
Tolu  and  Peru,  be  duly  ufed. 

In  both  the  above  cafes,  the  natural  perfpiration  ffiould 
be  carefully  fupported,  and  as  a  check  thereto  is  the  moft 
frequent  caufe  of  afthmas  in  this  country,  a  particular  re¬ 
gard  ffiould  always  be  had  unto  it. 

Periodical  afhmas  give  way  to  the  bark,  affifted  with 
fuch  other  means  as  peculiar  circumftances  may  require. 

The  nervous  afhma  admits  of  bleeding  only  where 
thefe  is  a  fanguine  plethora  ;  a  pulfe  ftrong  and  flow 
does  not  indicate  bleeding  in  the  fame  degree  as  if  it 
were  ftrong  and  frequent.  A  ftrong, ^frequent,  and  hard 
pulfe,  demands  a  frequent  difeharge  by  bleeding.  But 
much  diferetion  is  required  in  this  affair  from  various 
difficulties  that  occur  in  judging.  In  other  cafes,  anti- 
fpafmodics,  warm  nervous  medicines,  opiates,  and  the 
bark,  are  the  principal  means  of  relief ;  caftor,  tin£lura 
opii  camphorata,  •  fal  c.  c.  with  affa  feetida,  and  gum 
ammoniacum ;  and  if  they  fail,  try  the  bark  and 
opium. 

An  anafarca  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  than  a  confirmed  afeites,  fo  when  a 
fudden  afhmatic  fit  is  obferved,  without  any  vifible 
caufe,  if  there  is  the  leaft  fulnefs  of  the  face,  which 
indeed  is  only  to  be  feen  in  fome  inftances  after  laying 
down,  or  any  appearance  of  an  oedema  in  the  ancles  or 
feet,  the  caufe  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  in  the  lungs ;  and 
that  this  is  the  cafe  will  be  further  confirmed  by  the  pulfe 
jeing  fuppreffed :  as  the  fpeedieft  relief,  give  immediate- 
"y  of  calomel  gr.  x.  by  which,  as  foon  as  it  operates,  the 
rulfe  and  the  breaft  will  be  relieved :  this  dofe  may  be  re¬ 
peated  after  a  few  days. 

Vomits  are  ufually  adminiftered  too  foon  in  afhmas  : 
expectoration  ffiould  be  rendered  fomewhat  free,  and  then 
they  may  be  given  with  more  fafetv  and  greater  advantage ; 
the  oxym.  fcillse  and  antimonium  tartarifatum  ar-e  ef- 
teemed  the  belt,  but  Ur.  Akenfide  prefers,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  the  ipecacuanha,  which,  whether  in  the 
humoral  or  fpafmodic  kinds,  he  always  ufes  as  fpeedily  in 
the  fit  as  attending  circumftances  will  admit,  and  experi¬ 
ences  the  fpeedieft  relief  by  it ;  when  he  prefcrlbes  the 
ipecac,  in  chronical  cafes,  he  gives  from  three  to  five 
grains  every,  or  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  every  other 
morning,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  difeafe,  and 
without  regard  to  any  particular  paroxyfm,  and  thus  con¬ 
tinued  it  for  three,  four,  or  fix  weeks ;  he  fays  it  is  as 
ufeful  when  it  only  excites  a  naufea,  as  when  it  pukes ; 
whence  it  feems,  that  in  the  relaxing  quality,  its  virtue 
confifts,  as  ufed  in  thefe  cafes.  When  the  fpafmodic  at¬ 
tends  the  humoral  afthma,  he  prefcrlbes  the  ipecacuanha, 
with  all  defirable  fuccefs.  See  Lond.  Med.  TranfaCt. 
vol.  i.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  as  flatulency  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  are  frequent 
attendants  of  afhma,  and  very  troublefome  to  afthmatics, 
fo,  both  for  removing  thefe  fymptoms  and  for  taking  off 
all  determination  to  the  lungs,  the  frequent  ufe  of  gentle 
vomits  is  proper  in  this  difeafe.  In  certain  cafes  where 
a  fit  was  expected  to  come  on  in  the  courfe  of  the  night, 
a  vomit  given  in  the  evening  has  frequently  feemed  to 
prevent  it.  See  Vomitus. 

Diuretics  are  particularly  ufeful  in  an  afthma  attended 


other  a  heavy  atmofphere,  does  the  beft.  In  order  to  a  I  with  a  cachexy,  two  parts  of  nitre,  and  one  of  fal  am- 
due  exercife  of  the  lungs,  a  proper  quantity  of  the  vital  1  moniac,  given  every,  or  every  other  day,  fo  as  to  pafs 
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freely  by  urine,  is  very  beneficial ;  but  if  tbefe  falts  are 
obferved  to  irritate  the  cough,  the  rad.  fcillse  gr.  iv.  ad  xii. 

may  be  preferred.  / 

Expectorants,  in  the  moift  ajlbma,  are  important  aids. 
Garlic  is  celebrated,  the  fquills  and  gum  ammoniacum  are 
moll  commonly  ufed ;  but  perhaps  an  extra£l  of  tobacco 
might  be  fo  managed  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  medicines 
now  in  ufe  for  this  end ;  for  thole,  who  are  not  ufed  to 
chew  tobacco,  are  very  fpeedily  relieved  by  holding  it  in 
their  mouth  until  a  ficknefs  come  on,  and  then  going  into 
bed  to  fweat,  a  few  repetitions  of  this  hath  totally  freed 
the  patient  from  a  prefent  paroxyfm. 

One  of  the  bell  general  forms  of  expeClorants  is  the 
following : 

R  Gum.  affa  foetid,  gum.  ammoniac,  aa.  3  i.  fs.  Aq. 
pur.  1  ix.  m.  detur  cochl.  larg.  freq. 

To  this  mixture  may  be  added  as  required,  the  tinCl. 
opii  carnph.  the  oxym.  fcillie  or  fyr.  allii.  Sometimes 
the  alia  foetida  difagrees. 

Dr.  Millar  recommends  the  miftura  camphorata  in 
the  fit  of  the  afthma,  this  dofe  is  one  or  two  fpoonfulls 
every  three  or  four  hours.  Before  he  gives  the  miftura 
camph.  he  ufually  preferibes  a  gentle  emetic,  and  then 
a  dofe  of  the  tinCl.  rhei,  or  tinCl.  aloes. 

Diaphoretics  are  always  fo  far  needful  as  that  the  na¬ 
tural  perfpiration  fliould  be  fupported ;  but  when  the 
ajihma  is  produced  by  acrid  matter,  &c.  repelled  from  the 
fkin,  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  being  then  principally 
to  be  depended  on :  powders,  with  nitre  and  pulv.  con- 
trayerv.  with  two  or  three  grains  of  camphor  in  each  dofe. 
The  fp.  febrif.  Di.  Clutton  is  excellent  for  this  purpofe, 
and  frequent  draughts  of  warm  elder-flower  tea  may  ac¬ 
company  them. 

Purges  Ihould  not  be  of  the  rougher  kind,  but  manna 
with  caflia,  joined  to  fmall  dofes  of  the  antimonium  tar- 
tarifatum,  or  if  the  genuine  can  be  obtained,  the  oh  Ri- 
cini,  given  in  a  warm  vehicle,  is  the  bell.  In  fome 
cafes,  glyfters  only  can  be  admitted. 

Opiates,  when  admitted  in  the  humoral  ajihma,  fliould 
be  accompanied  with  expectorants,  the  tinCl.  opii  cam¬ 
phorata,  and  the  pil.  e  ftyrace,  are  excellent ;  or  if  the 
tinCl.  opii  is  ventured  on,  it  fliould  be  mixed  with  the 
ox.  fcillte.  In  the  fpafmodic  ajihma,  the  tinCl.  opii  hath 
been  found  neceflary  even  to  a  hundred  drops,  in  a  few 
hours  ;  but  in  all  fpafmodic  complaints,  opiates,  mixed 
with  purgatives,  in  luch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
lax,  is  the  belt  method  of  adminiftering  them. 

Bleeding.  The  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body  will  gene¬ 
rally  beft  determine  when  to  ufe  or  to  omit  this  operation, 
When  a  fudden  fit  is  produced  by  an  eafterly  wind,  if  it 
is  voilent,  bleeding,  though  on  other  accounts  not  advife- 
able,  may,  notwithftanding,  be  neceflary  ;  in  fuch  in- 
ftances  judgment  and  fagacity  will  be  put  to  the  trial. 

Iflues  fliould  be  made  in  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  juft 
under  the  gartering  place,  for  there  their  difeharge  is 
ufually  greater  than  in  the  back,  and  their  trouble  far  lefs ; 
their  ufe  is  equal,  be  the  kind  of  afthma  what  it  will. 

Blifters  on  the  back  are  an  excellent  aid  during  the  fit, 
in  cafes  of  humoral  ajihma,  and  to  prevent  returns,  keep 
them  open  as  long  as  poflible.  In  the  fpafmodic  or  true 
ajihma,  iffues  and  blifters  are  of  lefs  efficacy,  but  not  to 
be  omitted. 

In  the  pure  convulfive  ajihma,  bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water  is  of  admirable  efficacy,  in  many  inftances. 

Dr.  Withers  feems  to  be  the  firfl  who  has  propofed 
the  flowers  of  zinc.  Pie  fays  that,  when  plethora  or  ful- 
nefs  of  blood  is  not  prefent,  I  have  found  them  to  fucceed 
where  others  have  failed.  This  is,  the  Dr.  obferves,  a  pow¬ 
erful  antifpafmodic,  and  at  the  fame  time  beneficial  in 
ftrengthening  the  conftitution.  The  dofe  of  thefe  flow¬ 
ers  is  from  two  grains  to  fifteen,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

See  the  article  vomica,  for  directions  in  cafes  of  tu¬ 
bercles. 

V ariety  of  forms  are  to  be  feen,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  the  diforder  in  general,  and  the  fymptoms  in  particu¬ 
lar,  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Formulae  Medicamentorum,  and  in 
Dr.  Brookes’s  and  the  London  Practice  of  Phyfic. 

Dr.  Percival  obferves,  that  in  Derbyfhire,  when  the 
miners  or  fmelters  of  lead  find  themfelves  affeCted  with 
the  ajihma,  they  ufually  leave  their  occupation  for  a  few  j 
days,  and  work  at  the  lime-kilns,  experience  having  | 
proved  that  the  fixed  air  arifing  from  the  calcination  of  I 


lime-ftones,  is  an  effectual  and  fpeedy  remedy  in  this  dif¬ 
order. 

The  ajihma,  in  fome  inftances,  ends  in  a  partial  palfy; 
in  others,  in  fome  fpecies  of  dropfy ;  fometimes,  though 
not  often,  the  patient  is  fuddenly  fuffocated ;  this  acci¬ 
dent,  when  it  happens,  hath  for  its  caufe  a  polypus  in 
the  lungs  ;  and  inftances  have  occurred  of  its  ending  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

See  fir  John  Floyer  on  the  Ajihma ;  Cullen’s  Firfl  Lines, 
edit.  4.  vol.  iii.  Withers  on  the  Ajihma. 

There  are  feveral  difeafes  called  ajihma  which  more 
properly  belong  to  other  genera,  viz. 

Asthma  Infantum.  \  h.  f.  Suffocatio  st'ridu- 

- Spasmodicum.  J  la. 

— — —  Nocturnum,  i.  e.  Incubus. 

• - Catarrhale,  -j 

- - Pneumodes,  I  h.  f.  Dyspnoea  Catar- 

- - PNEUMONICUM,  (  RHALIS. 

- PlTUITOSUM.  J 

- A  Gibbo,  i.  e.  Dyspnoea  thoracica. 

- - PULVERENTULORUM,  7  h.  f.  DYSPNOEA  EX- 

- Metallicum.  J  trinseca. 

Some  are  merely  fymptomatic. 

Asthma  a  Polypo  cordis,  1  thefe  are  confidered  as 

- - —  Febricosum,  J  dyfpnoea ;  though  only 

fymptoms  of  fome  other  difeafe. 

ASTITES  GLANDULOSI.  See  Parastatat. 

ASTRACIDES.  Pine-kernels. 

ASTRAGALO.  I  The  name  of  fome  fpecies  of 

ASTRAGALOIDES.  j  orobus;  alfo  of  the  bastard 
milk-vetch.  See  Orobus  and  Ervum. 

ASTRAGALUS,  alfo  called  the  sling-bone,  ballijhs 
os.  AJlrion  the  talus,  or  firfl  bone  of  the  foot,  fo  named 
from  its  being  ufed  in  ancient  fports,  or  fomething  of 
that  ftiape  called  cockal,  in  like  manner  with  our  dice, 
and  going  by  the  fame  name. 

It  is  the  upper  bone  of  the  foot,  the  tibia  refts  upon 
it ;  its  upper  and  under  fide  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  on  its  under  fide  it  articulates  with  the  os  calcis;  the 
fore  part  of  this  bone  is  cartilaginous,  and  there  it  arti¬ 
culates  with  the  os  fcaphoides.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the 
liquorice-vetch,  of  the  milk-vetch,  the  filk-vetch,  of 
Diofcorides,  and  of  a  fpecies  of  orobus.  See  Orobus — 
GlAUX  vulg.  LEGUMINOSA  PoLYGALAVERA  &  ERVUM, 

- - Aculeatus.  See  Tragacantfia. 

- Argenteus,  Syriacus.  See  Ervum. 

- Luteus  perennis  siliqua  gemella  rotunda 

VESSICA  REFERENTE.  WlLD  CHICHES  ;  alfo  Called 
ClCER  SlLVESTRE. 

ASTRANTIA  VULG.  ET  NIGER.  See  Impera- 

TORIA. 

ASTRAPE.  Lightning.  Galen  reckons  it  among 
the  procatarcdic  caufes  of  an  epilepfy  •,  and  it  is  doubtlefs 
a  caufe  of  difeafe  in  lefler  degrees  of  its  influence,  as  well 
as  of  death  in  greater.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  art.  xlii.  an. 
1766,  Dr.  Laurence  gives  an  inftance  of  a  Angular  effeCt 
of  lightning. 

ASTR1CTA.  When  applied  to  the  belly  it  fignifies 

COSTIVENESS. 

ASTRICTORIA.  7  Astringents.  Subftances  that 

ASTRIN GENTI A.  I  coagulate  the  animal  fluids  are 
called  ajlringents  ;  of  thofe  that  are  ufed  medicinally, 
fome  rank  thofe  only  as  aftr'ingents  that  are  taken  by  the 
mouth,  calling  thofe  ftyptics  that  are  only  applied  externally. 

Aftr  'ingents  contraCt  and  llrengthen  the  fibres,  and  in- 
craflate  the  fluids  ;  thofe  medicines  termed  Exficcantia 
Indurantia,  Roborantia,  Siftentia,  and  Tonica,  are  includ¬ 
ed  therein ;  but  more  ItriCtly  they  fliould  be  confined  to 
thofe  medicines  that  increafe  the  contraCtile  force  of  the 
veflels,  and  at  the  fame  time  infpiflate  the  fluids. 

An  animal  fibre  is  capable  of  being  contracted  in  two 
different  ways,  either  from  the  property  common  to  all 
matter,  of  its  particles  being  brought  nearer  to  each  other 
by  external  caufes ;  or  from  an  internal  power  of  aCtion 
refulting  from  the  vital  principle.  The  firfl  fpecies  of 
contraction  is  produced  by  aftr'ingents,  which  exert  their 
efficacy  equally  on  dead  and  living  flefh;  the  fecond  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  llimulants,  for  the  operation  of  which  the  vital 
principle  is  neceflary.  Thefe  powers  may  cxift  feparate 
from  each  other,  or  they  may  be  united.  In  general  moffc 
of  the  medicinal  applications  belonging  to  either  of  thefe 
clafles,  unite,  in  various  proportions,  a  ftimulant  and  an 
ajlr'ingent  quality. 
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Dr.  George  Fordyce  obferves,  that  aftringcnts  a£l  more 
on  the  fmall  than  on  the  large  veflels  about  the  prsecor- 
dia  ;  hence  they  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood  there ; 
they  have,  at  the  fame  time,  a  difpofition  to  throw  the 
fluids  out  of  the  veflels  •,  when  the  veflels  are  naturally  lax, 
and  the  blood  is  watery,  they  tend  to  expel  fome  of  the 
water  by  fome  fecretory  organ,,  and  fo  prove  diuretic  and 
fudorific,  See.  but  this  only  in  lax  habits  :  in  general,  they 
tend  rather  to  check  than  to  increafe  fecretion.  There  is 
a  certaip  quantity  of  jfpower  of  contradlion  in  the  whole 
body  ;  this  power  of  contraction  may  be  exerted  in  the 
larger  or  fmaller  veflels,  but  it  is  exerted  more  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  A  moderate  aftion  then  of  aftringents  increafing  the 
contraction  of  the  fmall  veflels,  and  diminifhing  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  larger,  prevents  the  living  power  from 
being  exhaufted,  and  fo  ftrengthening  the  fyltem.  Aftrin¬ 
gcnts,  then,  are  fometimes,  when  employed  in  a  moderate 
quantity,  ftrengthening  medicines.  The  cohefive  power 
of  the  parts  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  altered  by  aftringcnts, 
for  Ample  aftringents  can  in  but  very  few  cafes  be  applied 
to  the  bare  fibres  or  membranes  :  ftrength  then  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  making  the  fmall  veflels  contraCt  rather  than 
the  large  ones  ;  but  afirlngents,  generally  fpeaking,  are  ra¬ 
ther  weakening  than  ftrengthening  remedies ;  for  in  this 
refpeCb  they  have  juft  the  fame  effeCd  as  ftimulants.  If 
all  the  veflels  be  ftrongly  excited  to  prefs  on  the  blood,  the 
living  power  will  by  this  means  be  exhaufted,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  will,  after  the  aelion  of  the  aflringent  hath  ceafed, 
be  weaker  than  before  ;  they  produce  only  a  temporary 
contra&ion,  and  when  continued  fome  time,  they  lofe 
their  power,  and  leave  the  parts  more  lax  than  before  they 
were  given  ;  fuch  are  their  effeCts,  if  given  in  a  confider- 
able  quantity.  Aftringents,  like  ftimulants,  aCt  fome  uni- 
verfallv,  others  more  particularly  on  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied  •,  alum  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft,  galls  or 
oak  bark  are  inftances  of  the  fecond  kind  j  fo  the  effeCts 
of  alum  are  over  in  a  few  hours,  but  as  thofe  which  a£l 
partially  do  not  produce  their  effedl  till  fome  time,  fo  it 
continues  longer  when  produced. 

Some  vegetable  aftringents  are  antifeptic,  by  their  fixt 
air  correCding  the  putrefeent  tendency  of  the  blood,  and 
by  the  tonic  power  of  thefe  drugs  on  the  folids,  by  which 
they  oppofe  lpafm. 

Aftringents  are  applicable  in  cafes  where  the  mufcular 
fibres  have  been  ftretched,  as  in  bruifes  and  ftrains  in 
thefe  cafes  aftringents  are  ufed  at  the  beginning  as  feda- 
tives  to  abate  inflammation,  and  alfo  as  aftringents  to  re- 
ftore  the  loft  tone  of  the  parts  ;  and  after  the  removal  of 
inflammation  they  are  continued  only  as  tonics.  Aftrin- 
gents  are  fometimes  ufeful  for  checking  too  great  fecre- 
tions,  which  effedt  they  generally  produce  in  confequence 
of  their  adding  more  powerfully  on  the  fmall  veflels  in  con- 
ftringing,  than  on  the  larger  veflels  in  increafing  the  im¬ 
petus  of  the  circulation.  In  haemorrhages,  aftringents  have 
been  employed  with  advantage,  but  the  advantage  is  in 
paflive  haemorrhages  only ;  for  when  there  is  a  ftrong 
aCdion  of  the  veflels,  aftringents  would  be  very  injurious. 
Aftringents  are  often  ufeful  for  lefl'ening  morbid  irritability 
and  fenfibility,  for  they  ad  not  only  on  the  fimple 
fibre,  but  alfo  on  the  living  power  :  morbid  irritability  is 
beft  removed  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  afringents.  Thofe 
aftringents  that  have  no  ftimulus,  fuch  as  the  uva  urfi,  & c. 
eafe  pain  from  irritation,  whence  their  ufefulnefs  in  fits  of 
the  ftone.  Aftringcnts  promote  fuppuration  as  well  as  the 
bark,  and  in  the  like  inftances  that  are  benefited  by  the 
bark. 

When  fudden  changes  are  to  be  produced,  give  the 
foflil  aftringents ;  when  irritability  or  other  habitual  difor- 
ders  are  to  be  removed,  ufe  vegetable  and  metallic  aftrin¬ 
gcnts,  they  are  the  moft  powerful,  and  exceed  alum  in 
adivity  and  efficacy  •,  dilute  folutions  of  metals,  external¬ 
ly  applied,  are  anti-inflammatory  and  fedative,  whilft 
ftronger  folutions  inflame  and  are  powerful  cauftics. 

During  inflammation,  or  an  inflammatory  diathefis, 
avoid  aftringents  that  have  a  degree  of  ftimulus ;  avoid  all 
aftringents  when  the  blood  tends  too  much  to  the  head  •, 
avoid  aftringents  during  a  fanguine  plethora,  or  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  vifeera. 

Aftringents  are  beft  adminiftered  in  fmall  dofes,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  fome  proper  liquid.  They  are  generally 
diftinguilhed  by  a  rough  auftere  tafte,  and  changing  folu¬ 
tions  of  iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  with  the  vitriolic 
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acid,  of  a  dark  purple  or  black  colour ;  but  thefe  criteria 
are  not  without  reftridion,  when  considered  with  refped 
to  the  application  of  thofe  medicines  to  the  living  fibre. 
They  yield  their  virtue  to  water  by  infufion,  and  alfo  to  a 
fpirit  in  a  lefs  degree  ;  by  diftillation  they  afford  nothing, 
nor  to  oils  do  they  impart  any  of  their  qualities.  Extrads 
made  from  aflringent  vegetables  do  not  keep  long. 

Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Eflays  Med.  and  Exp.  obferves, 
that  aftringents ,  acid  and  bitters,  neutralize  each 
other ;  that  vegetable  acids  leflen  their  aftridion  exter¬ 
nally,  but  mineral  acids  increafe  it  both  internally  and 
externally. 

Vegetable  aftringents  are  the  moft  powerful,  as  medi¬ 
cines,  and  of  thefe  one  of  the  ftrongeft  is  galls. 

ASTRIOLISM.  Blasting,  or  planet-striking. 

ASTRION.  See  Astragalus. 

ASTROBLES,  from  arpov,  a  ftar,  and  /3a?,Xa,,  to  ftrike. 
Blasted,  or  planet-struck.  When  applied  to  human 
bodies,  it  fignifies  apopledic  or  fphacelated. 

ASTROBOLISMOS,  from  arpoy,  a  ftar,  and  QaXSa, 
to  ftrike  upon,  i.  e.  planet-ftruck.  The  blafting  of  trees, 
or  mortification  by  a  blaft ;  but  when  applied  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  it  fignifies  an  apoplexy  or  a  fphacelus.  This 
term  is  brought  into  our  Lexicons,  but  is  ufed  only  by 
Theophraftus  of  Plants. 

ASTROCYNOLOGIA,  from  arp riv,  a  ftars  xwtt,  a 
dog,  and  Koy^r,  a  differtation.  The  name  of  a  treatife  on 
the  dog-days. 

ASTRQNOMIA,  Astronomy,  from  osrpov,  a  ftar , 
and  v o(o.o {,  law.  It  is  the  fcience  which  teaches  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fliewing  their  magnitudes, 
diftances,  order,  and  motion.  Hippocrates  fays,  that  one 
ignorant  of  aftronomy  cannot  be  well  qualified  for  a  phy- 
fician.  Others,  fince  his  day,  have  greatly  extolled  the 
utility  of  this  fcience  in  the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  fome  reckoning  anatomy  to  be  the  right  eye  of  phy- 
fic,  and  aftronomy  its  left ;  for  they  fay,  fuch  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  efpecially  the  pla¬ 
nets,  upon  terreftrial  bodies,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
aether  and  atmofphere,  that  they  induce  very  fenfible 
changes  in  them ;  but  admitting  of  fome  influence  in  the 
planets,  it  is  in  degrees  too  trifling  to  effed  us  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  The  planets  may  affed  meteors,  and, 
in  fome  inftances,  the  effeds  on  our  atmofphere  may  be 
influencial  on  our  bodies  for  their  good  or  harm.  Mete¬ 
orology,  and  thofe  other  branches  of  fcience  by  which  we 
are  taught  the  nature,  properties,  See.  of  our  atmofphere, 
feem  more  diredly  proper  to  medical  enquiries. 

It  is  pleaded,  that  the  afpeds  of  the  ftars  influence  the 
human  body,  becaufe  that  in  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the 
fummer  foltice,  the  force  of  intermitting  fevers  is  de- 
ftroyed,  though  obftinate  in  all  other  feafons ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  that  the  equinoxes  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to  fome  fort 
of  patients  ;  but  thefe  circumftances  are  better  accounted 
for  on  principles  lefs  remote  than  thofe  derived  from  aftro¬ 
nomy.  The  late  Dr.  Mead  was  a  great  advocate  for  this 
branch  of  fcience  being  an  eflential  qualification  in  a 
phyfician. 

ASTRUM.  A  Star.  With  the  chemifts  this  word 
fignifies  that  virtue  and  power  which  accrues  to  things 
from  their  preparation ;  thus,  the  aftrum  of  fait  is  its  re- 
folution  into  a  fluid  ftate,  by  which  it  can  exert  itfelf 
more.  Aftrum  is  a  name  given  to  many  medicines. 

ASUAR.  See  Myrobalani  India. 

ASUGAR.  Verdigrise. 

ASUOLI.  Soot. 

ATAC.  Nitre. 

ATA  MARAM.  See  Ahate  de  panucho  recchi. 

ATAXIA.  Ataxy,  from  a,  priv.  and  nr  carer  w,  to  order. 
Some  particular  irregularity  or  diforder. 

ATAXMIR.  An  Arabic  word  expreffing  the  method 
of  treating  an  eye  when  preternatural  hairs  grow  under 
the  natural  ones. 

ATEBRAS.  A  subliming  vessel. 

ATECHNIA,  «te^v/h,  from  a,  neg.  and  nxw,  an  art , 
•want  of  art.  Linnseus  ufes  this  word  as  expreffiveof  ve¬ 
nereal  impotency,  and  thus  it  is  fynonymous  with  ana- 
phrodifta . 

ATER  SUCCUS.  See  Atrabilis. 

ATERAMNA.  This  word  occurs  in  Hippocrates’s 
Lib.  de  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquis,  and  is  expounded  by 
Galen  as  fignifying  difficulty  of  concodlion,  and  hard. 

He 
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Me  observes  that  the  ancients  called  bad  waters  thus,  and 
that,  as  joined  with  other  words,  it  hath  other  fignifica- 
tions. 

ATHAMANTA  CRETENSIS,  See  Daucus  Cre- 

TICUS. 

ATHANASIA,  a,  neg.  et  Savaro?,  death.  The  im¬ 
mortal  plant.  A  name  given  to  TANSEV,becaufe  when 
huffed  up  the  nofe  of  a  dead  corpfe,  it  Is  faid  to  prevent 
putrefaction  :  alfo  it  means  immortality.  1  he  name  of 
an  antidote  of  Galen,  alfo  of  one  faid  to  be  Oribafius  s  ; 
it  is  the  name  too  of  a  collyriuni  defcribed  by  Aetius. 
Befides  tliefe,  it  is  the  appellation  of  many  other  com- 
pofitions.  See  TaNacetum. 

ATH  ANOR,  7  Among  the  chemifts  it  is  a  fort  of  digeft- 
ATHONOR,  ling  furnace,  contrived  to  maintain  its 
heat  a  long  time,  and  is  a  furnace  which  communicates 
with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal,  fuch  as  is  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  for  a  fand-bath  ;  this  furnace  is  carried  to  a  confider- 
able  height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it :  it 
is  filled  with  fuel  up  to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered,  anc 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  is  fupplied  by 
what  is  above,  which  falls  down  into  its  place  ;  thus  a 
conftant  and  equal  heat  is  maintained  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  any  attendance.  See  Fornax. 

ATHARA.  A  fort  of  pap  made  with  wheat-flour. 
ATHENA.  A  plafter  in  much  repute  among  the  an¬ 
cients. 

ATHENATORIUM.  A  thick  glafs  cover  which  is,  in 
the  Theatrum  Chymicum,  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  direfted  to  be 
luted  to  a  cucurbit,  when  the  alembic  is  taken  off  in  a 
particular  procefs  there  preferibed. 

ATHENIONIS  CATAPOTIUM.  The  name  of  a 
pill  in  Celfus’s  writings. 

ATHENIPPON.  The  name  of  a  collyrium,  alfo  call¬ 
ed  diafmyrnes.  It  alfo  a  name  of  many  collyria. 
ATHENIPPUM.  See  Asclepios. 

ATHER.  The  beard  of  barley;  alfo  the  top  of 
the  beard  of  an  arrow. 

ATHERA.  A  fort  of  food  made  with  wheat-flour, 
like  the  pap-meat  which  is  given  to  children.  'Pliny  fays 
it  is  an  fEgptian  invention. 

ATHEROMA,  from  aQvpa,  pulfe,  pap,  or  a  kind  of 
poultice.  It  is  a  kind  of  tumor,  thus  named  from  its 
popltice-like  contents.  It  is  colourlefs,  void  of  pain, 
containing  in  a  cyft,  a  matter  like  pap,  intermixed  fome- 
times  with  hard  corpufcles,  and  fometimes  with  a  hard- 
ifli  matter  like  the  chewed  bones  of  chickens.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  fliape,  not  eafdy  impreffed  with  the  finger,  nor 
after  impreffion  does  it  eafily  rife  again,  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  meliceris.  See  N.$vus. 

ATHLETICUS,  Athletic,  from  adieu,  to  contend. 

It  implies  the  fame  as  a  robuft  conftitutioi?  fit  for  wreft- 
ling. 

ATHONOR.  See  Athanor. 

ATHRIX.  See  Depilis. 

ATHROON,  7  In  medicinal  authors  it  imports  copious, 
ATHROOS,  j  accumulated,  or  fudden,  and  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  by  degrees  :  fimilar  to  Confcrtus. 

ATHYMIA,  from  a,  neg.  and  Suptof,  courage.  Pufilla- 
nimity.  In  medicinal  authors  it  ufually  fignifies  that  de- 
jedtednefs,  defpondence,  anxiety,  and  defpair,  which  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  diftempers.  Some  ufe 
this  word  as  fynonymous  with  melancholia. 

ATINCAR,  or  Atinkar.  See  Borax. 

ATITARA.  The  Brafilian  name  for  the  palma  hu- 
milis  fpinofa.  Raii  Hift.  See  Palma  minor. 

ATLAS,  from  ctTlctu,  to  fufain ,  or  orln fi,  to  carry. 
The  name  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  fuftains  the  head,  as  Atlas  was  fuppofed  to  fuftain 
the  earth.  It  is  a  bony  ring,  and  in  its  back  part  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  proceffus  dentatus  of  the  fecond  vertebra;  it 
hath  no  fpinal  procefs,  its  tranfverfe  proceffes  are  very 
thick;  inftead  of  the  two  fuperior  oblique  proceffes,  which 
the  other  vertebra  have,  there  are  two  oblong  holes  which 
receive  the  condyls  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  the  inferior 
oblique  proceffes  are  horizontal  to  admit  of  rotation. 

A'l  MOSPHdERA.  The  atmosphere.  The  whole 
body  of  air  and  vapours  which  furrounds  the  earth.  The 
height  of  the  atmofphere  probably  depends  on  the  level  of 
the  fea.  All  the  animating  properties  of  the  air  feem  alfo 
to  be  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  fea, 
joined  to  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  1  thefe  vapours 
which  afeend  into  the  air,  feldom  rife  above  a  certain  di¬ 
stance  from  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  above  this  height 
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all  fecundity  is  wanting ;  and  as  this  water  recedes  front 
the  tops  of  mountains,  they  become  barren,  and  only  the 
magazines  of  perpetual  fnow.  Thus  the  atmofphere  may 
properly  be  divided  into  two,  the  animated  and  the  un¬ 
animated  parts.  The  animated  part,  as  it  is  the  feat  of 
life  in  fome  fenfe,  fo  is  it  alfo  the  fource  of  difeafe. 

ATOCHIA.  Preternatural  labour. 

ATOCIUM,  A  name  of  the  lychnis  sylvestris, 
which  fee. 

ATOLLI.  A  fort  of  pap,  made  of  the  meal  of  maize 
and  water  which  the  Indians  mix  with  their  chocolate. 

ATOMUS,  from  a,  negative,  and  -repo va>,  to  cut  or  di¬ 
vide.  An  atom.  It  is  a  particle  of  matter  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  farther  divifion.  Afclepiades  taught  that 
atoms  were  the  primordia  of  all  things,  and  that  they  were 
not  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  but  only  to  our  underftand- 
ings  ;  that  they  had  no  qualities,  for  the  qualities  of  bo¬ 
dies  which  they  compofe  depend  on  the  order,  figure, 
number,  &c.  of  many  atoms  joined  together ;  and  this 
laft  circumftance  he  proves  by  obferving,  that  a  lump  of 
filver  is  white,  but  if  filed  down  it  is  black  ;  and  horns  of 
goats  are  black  when  whole,  but  white  if  filed  down.  Ga¬ 
len  fays,  that  Afclepiades,  adhering  to  the  fentiments  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  with  regard  to  the  principles 
of  bodies,  had  only  changed  the  former  names  of  things, 
calling  atoms  molecules,  and  a  vacuum  pores. 

Molecules  were  divifible,  but  atoms  not. 

ATONIA,  from  a,  negative,  nivu,  to Jlretch.  Atony; 
defedf  of  mufcular  power.  Relaxation,  laxity,  debility, 
or  diftemperature.  This  word  was  much  in  ufe  among 
the  methodic  feci,  who  aferibed  the  caufes  of  all  diftemp¬ 
ers  to  relaxation,  ftridture,  or  a  mixture  of  thefe.  It  is 
generally  fynonymous  with  palfy. 

ATORSAXACOTL.  ?The  fruit  of  a 

ATORSAXOCOTL  Chichiltic.  1  fpecies  of  ma- 
caxocotlifera,  which  fee. 

ATRABILARIfE,  Capsule.  See  Capsule  atra- 
bilarie. 

ATRA  BILIS.  Ater  fuccus  ;  bills  atra ;  mercurialis  ; 
Black  bile,  or  melancholy.  According  to  the  an¬ 
cients  it  hath  a  twofold  origin  :  ift,  From  the  grofler 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  this  they  called  the  melancholy 
humour.  2dly,  From  yellow  bile  being  highly  concoHed. 
Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Eflays  Med.  and  Exp.  fuggefts,  that 
it  is  the  gall  rendered  acrid  by  ftagnation  in  the  gall-blad¬ 
der,  and  vifeid  by  the  abforption  of  its  fluid  parts.  Bile 
in  this  ftate  difeharged  into  the  duodenum,  occafions 
univerfal  difturbance  and  diforder,  until  it  is  evacuated  ; 
it  occafions  violent  vomiting,  or  purging,  or  both,  and 
previous  to  this  the  pulfe  is  quick,  the  head  aches,  a  de¬ 
lirium  comes  on,  a  hiccough,  intenfe  thirft,  inward  heat, 
and  a  fetid  breath.  Some  deferibe  this  kind  of  bile  as 
being  acid,  harfh,  corroding,  and,  when  poured  on  the 
ground,  bubbling  up,  and  railing  the  earth  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  ferment.  Dr.  Percival  fays,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
the  infuf.  feme  limoniat.  warmed  with  the  tin£L  co- 
lumb.  he  had  checked  the  vomitings  occafioned  by  this 
matter. 

ATRACFIELUS,  from  a,  negative,  and  rpoc-xni®-',  the 
neck.  Short-necked. 

ATRACTYLIDI.  A  name  of  a  plant  which  refem- 
bles  the  atrafiylis.  See  Calochierni. 

ATRACTYLIS,  called  cnicus,  carduus  lutcus ,  carduo- 
cnicus ,  distaff  thistle. 

It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  other 
warm  countries.  Its  leaves  are  of  the  fame  nature  as 
thofe  of  the  carduus  benediftus,  but  the  ftalk  is  the  part 
that  is  chiefly  ufed.  The  women  keep  them  for  diftaffs. 
See  Calochierni. 

Alfo  a  name  of  the  common  wild  carline  thistle. 
ATRAGENE,  called  alfo  viorna,  clematis,  clematis  ar- 
thrageneTheophrafi,fammula,zi\A  traveller’s  joy.  It 
grows  in  hedges,  flowers  in  July  :  the  whole  plant  is  of 
a  cauftic  quality,  and  laid  on  the  lkin  it  prefently  raifes 
a  blifter  there.  Dale. 

ATRAMENTUM  SUTORIUM.  A  name  of  the 
green  vitriol,  of  the  chalcanthum ,  and  melanteria.  See 

V ITRIOLUM  VIRIDE. 

ATRAPHAXIS,  or  Atraphraxis.  See  Atriplex. 
ATRESIA,  from  a,  negative,  and  rpau,  or  rpiu,  to 
perforate.  Imperfor  ation. 

ATRETARUM  ISCHURIA.  A  suppression  of 
urine,  from  the  menfes  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 
See  Ischuria, 
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ATRETI,  Imperforate,  from  a.,  priv.  and  Tpa-r^, 
perforate.  Thole  of  either  fex  are  thus  called,  when 
their  anus,  or  any  other  natural  aperture,  is  clofed. 

ATRICES.  Small  tubercles  about  the  anus,  which 
recede  and  return  again,  efpecially  at  the  firft.  Valefius 
de  Taranta  reckoned  them  among  condylomata  &  fici. 

ATRICI.  Small  finufes  in  the  inteftinum  reftum, 
which  do  not  reach  fo  far  as  to  perforate  into  its 
cavity. 

ATRIPLEX.  Orach,  or  Orache  ;  alfo  called  atri¬ 
p/ex  alba  vel  rubra  hortenfis,  arrache,  atra-phaxis ,  atra- 
phraxis ,  chryfolachanon,  olus  aurcum  ;  white,  red,  or 
GARDEN  ORACH. 

It  is  an  annual  plant  riling  from  feeds,  and  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  kitchen.  That  named - Foetida.  Call¬ 

ed  alfo  garofmum ,  andraphax,  vulvaria,  chenopodium  fceti- 
dum ,  chenopodium  vulvariiim ,  atriplex  olida ,  blitum  foeti- 
dum\  STINKING  ORACH  ;  is  the  chenopodium  vulvariiim , 
foliis  integerrimis  rhomboideo-ovatis,  floribus  conglo- 
meratis  axillaribus.  Linn.  It  is  a  low  procumbent 
plant,  fprinkled  all  ever  with  a  whitifh  clammy  meal,  the 
leaves  are  fmall,  of  a  roundiih  figure,  with  an  obtufe 
point.  On  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  clufters 
of  imperfeft  flowers,  followed  each  by  a  flattilh  feed. 
It  is  annual,  gows  wild  about  dung-hills,  and  flowers  in 
Auguft. 

It  hath  a  Rrong  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  falt-filh.  Such  of  it  as  is  found  growing  amongff  old 
rubbilh  is  weaker  than  that  in  moilter  ground.  Water 
takes  up  all  its  virtue  by  infufion,  it  lofes  its  {trength  by 
keeping.  It  is  a  fetid  anti-hyReric,  antifpafmodic,  and 
afts  without  irritation.  It  can  only  be  ufed  in  its  recent 
Rate,  as  in  its  dry  Rate  it  lofes  all  its  fenfible  qualities. 
Therefore,  the  bell  form  is  a  conferve,  of  which  two  or 
three  drams  may  be  taken  in  a  day.  Dr.  Cullen  wifties 

it  was  often  employed,  Mat.  Med, - Chenopodium. 

The  herb  mercury. - -  Maritima.  See  Halimus 

andPoRTULACA.  - Mori  frugtu.  See  Chenopo- 

DIO,  MCRUS.  MAJOR  &  MINOR. - OD0RA  SUAVEO- 

T.ENS.  See  Botrys.  - - Olida.  See  Atriplex  foe¬ 
tida.. - Sylvestris,  wild  orach.  See  Chenopo¬ 

dium  &  Chenopodio  morus, 

ATROPA,  Belladona.  Deadly  night-shade. 
See  Solanum  Lethale  and  Belladona. 

ATROPHIA,  from  at,  and  1  qttpu,  to  nouri/h.  Alfo 
contabefcentia.  Innutritio ,  tabes ;  an  atrophy,  or  falling 
away  of  the  flefh.  It  is  a  wafiing,  with  lofs  of  Rrength  ; 
but  without  aheftic,  or  any  expeftoration.  Some  fay  that 
in  an  atrophy ,  the  fat  only  is  wafied.  The  Latins  call  it 
inutritio,  the  want  of  nutrition.  It  Is  alfo  called  a  nerv¬ 
ous  confumption.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  -»this  genus  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  clafs  cachexije,  and  order  marcores.  He  enu¬ 
merates  four  fpecies.  I.  Atrophia  inanitorum,  from  too 
great  evacuations,  alfo  tabes  nutricum  [udatoria ; — a  fan- 
guifhixu.  2.  Atrophia  famelicorum,  from  deficient  nou- 
trfhment.  3.  Atrophia  cacochymica,  from  bad  nourifh- 
ment;  alfo  tabes  fyphilitica  ; — ab  hydrope.  4.  Atrophia 
debilium,  when  the  funftion  of  nutrition  is  fo  depraved 
as  to  be  produftive  of  diforder. 

An  atrophy  implies  a  mere  collapfion  of  the  cellular, 
vafcular,  and  mufcular  fyfiems,  with  univerfal  weaknefs, 
from  too  great  wafiings,  or  too  fmall  recruits,  of  chyle, 
blood,  lymph,  &c.  throughout  the  whole  habit,  without 
any  ulceration,  or  organical  defiru&ion  of  the  folid  vef- 
fels  and  vifeera.  A  phthifis,  or  confumption  of  the  lungs, 
is  from  obffruftion,  an  athropy  from  inanition. 

This  diforder  is  befi  confidered  as  but  of  one  kind,  and 
the  different  fpecies  as  Rill  the  fame  •,  but  arifing  from  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes,  or  advanced  to  different  degrees. 

The  caufes  are  a  weaknefs  in  the  organs  of  digefiion, 
whence  an  undue  fupply  of  chyle  to  the  blood ;  a  diet  that 
affords  infufficient  nourifhment ;  a  tendernefs  and  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  nervous  fyfiem  ;  a  defeft  of,  or  an  excori¬ 
ation  of  the  mucus,  which  defends  the  inner  furfaces  of 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  exceffes  of  the  paflions,  and  in 
luxurious  purfuits;  too  copious  evacuations,  &c. 

The  figns  in  the  beginning  are,  a  decreafe  of  Rrength, 
lofs  of  appetite  without  much  fever,  cough,  or  fhort  breath, 
though  in  the  progrefs,  when  a  confumption  of  the  flefh 
hath  gradually  affefted  the  whole  habit,  th^re  is  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  in  the  breathing  •,  the  urine  is  inconfiant 
in  its  colour,  though  generally  high,  and  fmall  in  quan¬ 
tity  ;  fometimes  it  is  pale  and  profufe ;  in  time  the  blood 


grows  hot  and  acrid  for  want  of  its  due  fupplies,  a  hectic 
heat  increafes,  as  alfo  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
In  children  this  difeafe  frequently  happens,  and,  befides 
the  above  mentioned  caufes,  they  are  fiubjeft  to  it  from  a 
fudden  change  from  the  breafi  to  more  folid  food,  in  which 
cafe  their  legs  become  pendulous,  the  habit  flaccid,  theif 
{kin  corrugated,  and,  in  many  infiances,  their  appetite  for 
food  is  almoff  infatiable.  As  a  weaknefs  in  their  chylo- 
poctic  organs  is  the  caufe,  foon  diffedting  thofe  patients 
after  death,  their  mefenteric  glands  are  tumified,  their 
livers  much  difordered,  their  inteffines  are  filled  with 
black  fetid  fordes,  and  the  mufcles  of  their  bellies  are 
extenuated  almoR  to  a  membrane: 

This  diforder  ffiould  be  diffinguifhed  from  leannefs, 
the  rickets,  and  that  weaknefs  and  leannefs  in  fome  chil- 
dren,  who  pine  only  for  want  of  a  due  fupply  from  the 
breafi. 

The  cure  will  be  regulated  by  the  caufe: 

If  this  diforder  depends  on  any  other,  as  on  a  diarrhoea, 
fluor  albus,  diabetes,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  the  cure  will  de- 
pend  on  the  cure  of  the  original  difeafe. 

If  the  caufe  is  indigeff ion,  .with  a  vifeid  obRrudtion  of 
the  mefentery,  which  is  the  cafe  in  children  and  old  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  moR  part,  give  now  and  then  gentle  dofes  of 
rhubarb  with  calomel ;  or  fal  polyChrefficus,  and,  in  the 
intervals,  let  ffomachics,  with  warm  perfpiratives,  be 
preferibed.  Carefully  avoid  irritating  purges,  for  they 
aggravate  the  fymptoms  by  inflaming  the  bowels.  The 
kali  acetatum.  tinft.  guaiac.  and  ferrugineous  medicines, 
may  be  ufed,  and  thofe  with  the  helleb.  nig.  adding  there¬ 
to  the  bark  if  required. 

Tf  there  is  an  irritable  habit  from  any  of  the  caufes  above 
fpecified,  endeavour  to  abffraft  from  the  Rim  ulus,  and  ap- 
peafe  all  fpafmodic  affections  by  opiates,  mucilages,  gen¬ 
tle  affringents  that  are  glutinous,  the  bark,  and  fuch 
other  medicines  as  the  prefent  fymptoms  may  indicate. 

The  fcrophulous  and  cancerous  cafes  only  admit  of  pal¬ 
liating,  by  keeping  the  circulation  as  low  as  the  general 
health  will  admit.  A  thin  light  diet  is  the  moff  proper, 
fuch  as  jellies  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  fubRances, 
broths,  &c.  not  forgetting  the  bark,  and  acidum  vitrioli 
dilutum,  as  corroborants. 

When  exceflive  evacuations  have  been  the  caufe,  the 
decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  falop,  chalybeate  waters,  bark, 
and  gentle  riding,  are  proper. 

A  venereal  taint  is  often  an  unfufpefted  caufe;  in  which 
cafe  mild  mercurials,  with  farfaparilla,  and  a  milk  diet, 
are  the  cure. 

Atrophia  inanitorum.  See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

ATTA.  Feffus  fays  it  is  one  who,  by  reafon  of  the 
tendernefs  or  other  defeft  in  his  feet,  touches  the  ground 
rather  than  treads  on  it. 

ATTAGEN,  J  The  name  of  an  Afiatic 

ATTAGENA  PHRYGIA.  )  partridge,  commonly- 
known  by  the  name  of  francolin.  The  Greeks  call  it 
la  go  pus,  hare’s-foot,  becaufe  its  feet  are  downy.  It  is  of 
a  dufky  red  colour  on  its  back,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame 
as  our  red  cock,  which  Aldrovandus  calls  attagen.  Ray 
names  it  francolino  Italorum.  Pliny  deferibes  it  under 
the  name  of  lagopus  altera,  and  with  us  it  is  called  the 
RED  COCK,  GOR  COCK,  MOOR  COCK,  Or  RED  GAME. 
They  are  beff  in  autumn  for  food,  are  not  remarkable 
in  medicine,  though  the  gizzard  on  its  infide  is  very 
fragrant  jufi  after  the  bird  is  killed. 

ATTALICUS.  The  name  of  fome  compound  me¬ 
dicines  mentioned  by  Galen. 

ATTELABUS  ARACHNOIDES.  An  aquatic 
infeft,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fpider  and  a  grafs- 
hopper.  It  is  ranked  among  the  fpecies  of  locufis. 

ATTENUANTIA,  from  attenus,  to  make  thin.  Atte¬ 
nuating  medicines.  Thefe  aft  on  the  folids  and  fluids. 
Such  as  operate  on  the  fluids  by  immediate  contaft  are 
but  few,  and  indeed  only  fuch  as  are  watery,  and  they  aft 
only  by  the  water  in  them.  Vifeid  humours,  alkaline,  and 
other  falts,  are  diffolved  by  water.  MoR  of,  or  all  the 
other  attenuants,  aft  on  the  folids  by  increafing  their  tone, 
and  fo  enabling  them  to  attenuate  the  too  thick  fluids. 
See  Hoffman,  vol.  i.  and  ii.  cap.  iv. 

ATTICUM.  The  name  of  a  plaffer  ufed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates.  When  joined  with  another  word,  it  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  fignifies  attic. 

ATTILUS.  The  name  of  a  river  fifh,  found  moffly 
inthe  Po,  it  refembles  a  Rurgeon. 

2  L  ATTINCAR 
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ATTINCAR  VENERIS.  The  whitening  of  copper 
to  tranfmute  it  into  filver. 

ATTINGAT.  See  .AIris  Flos. 

ATTOLLENS  AURICULAE  SUPERIOR.  A  muf- 
cle  which  rifes  from  the  corrugator  fupercilii  by  a  thin 

fafcia. - Oculi,  i.  e.  Mufculus  fuperior,  &  re£tus 

fuperior  oculi.  See  Elevator  Oculi. 

ATTONITUS  MORBUS,  7  Names  of  the  apoplexy. 

- Stupor.  I  See  Apoplexia.  It  is 

alfo  given  to  that  fpecies  of  palfy  which  fucceeds  the 
apoplexy.  See  Paralysis. 

ATTRACTIO.  See  Repulsio  and  Affinitas. 

ATTRACTIVUM,  Attractive.  Paracelfus  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  had  an  attratlive  medicine,  which  would 
draw  away  the  difeafes  of  the  body  j  but  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  this  whimfical  genius,  with  refpetft  to  it, 
though  not  deferving  a  place  here,  may  be  met  with  in 
his  Archidox.  lib.  vii. 

ATTRACTIVUS,  Attractorius,  and  Attra- 
hens,  are  applied  to  remedies  that  have  a  power  of  at¬ 
tracting. 

ATTRITA.  Galling  from  attrition,  or  rubbing  one 
part  againfl  another.  See  Intertrigo. 

ATTRITIO.  Attrition.  It  is  when  the  cuticle 
is  feparated  from  the  cutis,  by  compreflion. 

ATTY  ALU.  A  fpecies  of  fig-tree. 

ATYPOS,  from  a,  negative,  and  t a  form  or 
tenor.  Irregular.  It  is  applied  to  difeafes  which  have 
no  regularity  in  their  periods.  Alfo  a  deformity  in  the 
limbs. 

AUANTE,  1  The  dry  disease.  Hippocrates  de- 

AUAPSE.  i  fcribes  it  thus.  The  patient  cannot  bear 
either  abftinence  or  eating.  Faffing  caufes  a  rumbling 
in  his  belly,  and  gnawing  pain  in  his  ftomach.  He 
vomits  up  various  matters,  and  after  vomiting  he  is  at 
cafe.  After  eating  there  are  eruCfations,  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  heat  and  rednefs  *,  a  conffant  feeling  as  if  a  painful 
{tool  was  to  be  difcharged,  yet  only  wind  is  evacuated  ; 
a  head-ach  is  complained  of ;  a  fenfe  of  pricking,  as  with 
needles,  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  th'e  legs  feem 
heavy,  grow  feeble  and  extenuated,  and  he  becomes 
weak. 

The  method  of  cure  which  he  prefcribed  was,  firff  to 
give  a  purge,  and  after  it  an  emetic  •,  then  directs  abfti¬ 
nence  from  fat  food,  temperance,  bathing,  unCtions,  and 
moderate  exercife. 

AUCHMOS,  from  ava,  to  dry.  The  Latins  call  it 
fqualor.  It  is  hot  dry  fultry  weather. 

AUCUPALIS,  or  Aucuparia.  A  name  of  the 
emus,  or  for  bus  fyhefris. 

AUDACIA.  In  a  medical  fenfe  is  that  fort  of  bold-: 
nefs  which  we  meet  with  in  deliria  or  madnefs.  It  alfo 
fignifies  impudence. 

AUDITORIA  ARTERIA.  The  internal  auditory 
artery  goes  off  from  each  fide  of  the  arteria  bafilaris  to 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve, 
having  firft  furniflied  feveral  fmall  twigs  to  the  membrana 
arachnoides. 

AUDITORIUS  MEATUS.  The  paffage  that  con¬ 
veys  the  air  to  the  auditory  nerve.  It  leads  from  the  lower 
anterior  part  of  the  concha  to  the  tympanum,  and  is  partly 
bony,  partly  cartilaginous ;  all  within  the  temporal  bone 
is  the  bony  part,  is  the  longeft,  and  forms  the  bottom  5 
the  reft  is  cartilaginous,  and  makes  the  external  opening, 
or  orifice  of  the  canal :  thefe  two  parts  make  a  canal  of 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  tortuous, 
and  wider  in  fome  parts  than  in  others.  On  the  mem¬ 
branous  covering  of  the  cartilaginous  part,  we  obferve 
the  yellow  bodies,  fuppofed  to  be  the  glandules  ceruminis. 
The  bony  part  of  the  meatus  is  nearly  horizontal,  and 
ftraight ;  the  cartilaginous  part  is  curved  and  winding, 
which  fhould  be  obferved  when  a  fyringe  is  ufed  to  injett 
any  thing  with  into  the  ear. - *~Nervus.  The  audi¬ 

tory  nerve.  The  feventh  pair  of  nerves  are  called  au¬ 
ditory  nerves ,  fo  are  the  fympathetici  minores.  This 
pair  of  nerves  is  divided  into  the  portio  mollis,  which  is 
diftributed  to  the  meatus  auditorius  interims,  and  fo 
pafles  to  the  veftibulum  and  cochlea ;  and  into  the  portio 
dura,  which  goes  out  by  tlte  aquaeduft,  between  the  maf- 
toid  and  ftiloid  procefles.  On  thefe  nerves,  no  covering 
from  the  dura  mater  can  be  traced.  See  Portio  Dura. 

AUDITUS.  Fhe  fenfe  of  hearing.  By  this  fenfe 
we  perceive  the  elaftic  tremors  of  the  air ;  hence  the 


organ  of  hearing  is  made  up  of  hard  bones,  and  of  elaftic 
cartilages  and  membranes.  The  elaftic  air  only  receives 
fonorous  tremors,  and  transfers  them,  as  we  fee  water 
transfers  any  impulfe  given  to  it.  The  aforefaid  found  is 
increafed  in  air  that  is  condenfed,  and  is  loft  in  a  veflel 
emptied  of  its  air.  The  body  which  produces  found 
ought  to  tremble  or  vibrate  in  all,  even  the  leaf!  of  its' 
particles.  From  fuch  a  tremor  the  contiguous  air  is  beat 
into  waves,  whereby  the  parts  of  the  air  that  lies  outer- 
moft  are  comprefled,  and  fly  back  again  fo  foon  as  their 
elafticity  gets  over  the  impulfe,  whence  the  air  flies 
again  towards  the  fonorous  body,  where  it  is  now  more 
loofe  and  rarefied,  to  be  there  again  comprefled  by  the 
impulfive  power ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  anterior 
and  outer  portion  of  air  furrounding  that  which  is  im¬ 
pelled,  is  by  the  adlion  of  the  latter  comprefled  and  re¬ 
moved  farther  from  the  trembling  body,  yet  fo  as  to  re¬ 
turn  again  in  its  proper  time  by  the  force  of  elafticity, 
driving  its  contents  to  the  tremulous  body  for  the  exci¬ 
ting  of  a  new  wave.  Thefe  impulfions  of  the  air  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fucceed  each  other  with  a  certain  velocity ;  and 
in  order  to  render  them  audible,  they  muft  not  be  fewer 
than  thirty  in  a  fecond  of  time.  As  thefe  fonorous  waves 
are  more  frequent  in  a  given  time,  fo  much  {harper  is  the 
found  heard,  and  the  more  ftrongly  does  it  afledft  us,  till 
we  come  to  the  moft  acute  of  audible  founds,  which  have 
7520  tremors  in  a  fecond.  Acute  founds  are  in  general 
yielded  from  bodies  that  are  hard,  brittle,  and  violently 
fhook  or  ftruck  •,  but  grave  founds  from  the  contrary* 
Sounds,  whether  acute  or  grave,  are  carried  through  the 
air  with  a  celerity  equal  to  about  1038  Paris  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  j  but  a  contrary  wind  retards  their  progreflion  about 
one-twelfth  of  their  velocity.  Sounds  being  elaftic  are 
reflected  from  hard  bodies  in  angles,  equal  to  thofe  of 
their  incidence ;  but  the  fame  found  ufhered  into  the  open 
air,  and  dilating  through  an  immenfe  fphere,  grows  pro- 
portionably  weaker ;  but  if  it  be  ufhered  through  a  tube  in 
a  cylindrical  fhape,  it  becomes  increafed :  therefore  the 
fonorous  waves  of  the  elaftic  air  being  driven  into  the 
cartilaginous  funnel  of  the  ear,  are  repelled  and  collected 
together  by  alternate  reflections  from  its  elaftic  fides  into 
the  cavity  of  the  concha,  from  whence  it  proceeds  through 
the  auditory  paflage,  with  a  force  fo  much  ftronger  as  the 
furface  of  the  outer  ear  is  larger  than  the  feCtion  of  the 
faid  auditory  paflage,  through  which  the  fame  force  is 
continued  entire  forward,  and  increafed  by  new  refi¬ 
nances,  excited  from  the  percuffion  of  the  elaftic  carti¬ 
lages  and  hard  bones,  fo  as  to  mix  imperceptibly  with  the 
primitive  found.  At  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  paflage 
is  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  ;  it  confifts  of 
feveral  plates,  one  of  which  is  dry,  rattling,  fplendid, 
and  pellucid  ;  this  membrane  is  conftantly  fo  ftretched  as 
to  be  eafily  put  into  a  tremulous  motion,  and  upon  it  the 
fonorous  waves  ftrike,  after  receiving  their  laft  reflections 
from  the  auditory  paflage.  This  membrane  is  ftretched 
over  a  cavity  in  the  os  petrofum,  called  the  tympanum  or 
drum,  which  confifts  of  feveral  cavities.  In  the  tympa¬ 
num  are  the  bones  called  the  bones  of  hearing,  which  are 
fufpended  moveably :  the  firft  of  which  is  the  malleus, 
whofe  handle  is  fixed  to  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  and 
at  one  end  to  the  fecond  bone  called  the  incus,  to  which 
it  returns  the  tremors  imprefled  upon  the  membrane  ;  the 
incus  refts  on  the  orbicular  bone,  and  this  upon  the 
{tapes ;  the  ftap^s  and  the  air  of  the  tympanum  prefs  the 
auditory  nerve,  whence  the  fenfe  of  found  is  conveyed 
to  the  common  fenfory.  When,  by  the  force  of  external 
founds,  the  membrane  of  the  drum  is  forced  too  much 
inward,  it  is  probably  fupported  by  air  which  pafles  from 
the  mouth  through  the  Euftachian  tube  into  the  inner 
ear.  The  importance  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  in  order 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  found,  is  very  confiderable*. 
For  a  more  minute  information,  confult  Haller’s  Phyfio- 
logy,  in  the  ledfure  on  Hearing  ;  and  the  ingenious  ob- 
fervations  of  Dr.  Shebbeare  on  this  fubjedf  in  his  Theory 
and  Pradtice  of  Phyfic,  and  the  article  Sonus. 

AUGARES.  The  name  of  an  unknown  medicine. 
AUGMENTUM,  Auxesis.  The  increafe  of  a  dif- 
eafe,  from  its  attack  to  its  height. 

AUGUSTUM.  An  epithet  given  to  feveral  com¬ 
pound  medicines. 

AULISCOS.  A  catheter  or  clyster-pipe. 

AURA,  fignifies  an  exhalation  or  vapour,  fuch  as  a- 
rifes  from  mephitic  caves. 

Aura, 
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AuraVitalis.  So  Helmont  calls  the  vital  heat. 
AURANGIA.  An  orange. 

AURANTIA,  ] 

, - Enascentia,  \  See  Aurantium. 

. - Immatura.  J 

..... - Dulcis.  See  Aurantia  Sinensis. 

AURANTIUM.  The  orange-tree.  Itis  an  ever¬ 
green  with  many  prickly  branches  ;  l'mooth,  firm,  broad 
leaves,  having  each  two  heart-like  appendages  on  the 
pedicle;  the  flowers  are  white,  pentapetalous,  fet  thick 
together  among  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  round,  and 
yellow,  divided  internally  into  eight  cells  filled  with  a 
juicy  pulp  and  white  feeds :  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climes,  and  lcarcely  bears  the  cold  of  this  country.  The 
belt  are  brought  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  next  from 
France  and  Italy.  This  tree  bears  flowers  and  fruit  all 
the  yean.  The  fruit  of  thefe  trees  are  the  poet’s  golden 
apple. 

AURANTIA  HISPALENSIS,  called  alfo  mala  au¬ 
rantia  fructu  acido,  major  arantla  mains,  arangla ,  mala 
aurca ,  ckryfcmelea,  nerantla ,  orangia,  and  Seville 
orange.  It  is  the  citrus  aurantium >  or  citrus  petiolis 
alatis.  Linn. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  highly  odoriferous,  and 
are  ufed  as  a  perfume  :  they  are  bitter  to  the  tafte ;  they 
give  their  tafte  and  fmell  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit, 
but  mod  per{e£Uy  to  reUified  fpirit  of  wine.  The  water 
which  is  diltiiled  from  thefe  flowers  is  called  aq.  naphas. 

In  diftillation  they  yield  a  fmall  quality  of  eflential  oil, 
which  is  called  oL  vel  cjjentia  neroli ;  they  are  brought 
from  Italy  and  France. 

The  leaves  alfo  yield  an  eflential  oil  by  diftillation,  but 
it  is  not  fo  agreeable  as  that  from  the  flowers. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  the  white 
fungous  part,  is  a  grateful  warm  aromatic  bitter,  a 
good  ftomachic,  and  ufed  to  give  a  grateful  flavour  to 
other  medicines.  It  is  warmer  than  the  peel  of  lemons, 
of  a  more  durable  flavour,  and  abounds  more  with  a 
light  fragrant  eflential  oil,  which  exudes  upon  wounding 
it?  Infufed  in  boiling  water  it  gives  out  nearly  all  its 
finell  and  tafte ;  cold  water  extraUs  the  bitter,  but  very 
little  of  the  flavour.  In  diftillation  all  the  oil  rifes,  but 
none  of  the  bitter.  The  London  college  direct  a  fyrup 
and  tindlure. 

SyrupusCorticis  Aurantii.  The  SvRUPof Orange- 

Peel. 

Take  out  of  the  outer  yellow  rind  of  a  frelh  Seville 
orange-peel,  eight  ounces  ;  of  diftilled  water,  five  pints; 
fteep  the  peel  in  the  water  for  a  night  in  a  clofe  veflel, 
and  in  the  morning  difloive  in  the  liquor,  {trained,  of, 
doubled-refined  l'ugar  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a 
fyrup. 

Tinctura  Corticis  Aurantii.  Tincture  of 
Orange-Peel. 

Take  of  the  frefii  exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  three 
ounces ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine  two  pints,  digeft  for  three 
days,  and  ftrain.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid,  ufeful 
in  both  ardent  and  putrid  fevers.  Its  acid  matter  differs 
in  fome  of  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  both  from  the 
fermented  acid  of  vinegar,  and  from  the  native  acid  falts 
of  the  leaves  of  plants ;  from  the  former  in  its  not  being 
volatile,  or  not  exhaling  upon  infpiflating  the  juice,  nor 
rifing  in  diftillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  from 
the  latter,  in  its  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the  in- 
fpiflated  juice  liquifies  in  air,  water,  or  fpirit  of  wine ; 
whence  it  is  eafily  preferved  during  many  years,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  extratft,  or  in  a  dilute  ftate,  as  in  a  fpiri- 
tuous  folution. 

The  young  unripe  Seville  oranges  are  called  Curafloa, 
or  Curaflao  apples ;  alfo  aurantia  curajfaventia,  aurantia 
enafccntla ,  and  aurantia  immatura.  They  are  a  grateful 
aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour  very  different  from  that  of 
the  peel  from  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  any  acid,  what 
little  tartnefs  they  have  \Ur§n  frefh  is  loft  in  drying. 
Spirit  of  wine  extra£ts  perfeftly  all  their  virtue  ;  water 
imperfectly  ;  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy  they  afford  a 
good  bitter  for  the  ftomach.  They  are  ufed  to  promote 
the  difcharge  in  iflues,  whence  their  name  of  ifliie  peas. 

Aurantia  Sinensis,  called  alfo  aurantia  dulcis ,  poma 
Sinenjis,  mala  aurantia  Chhienjia ,  and  China  or  sweet 
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The  rind  hath  a  faint  fmell,  and  but  little  bitternefs, 
fo  is  never  ufed  in  medicine:  the  juice  hath  a  grateful 
fub-acid  fweetnefs,  in  general  of  the  fame  qualities  as 
our  fummer  fruits. 

Aurantia  Curassaventia,  Aurantium  Curas- 
savense.  Curassao  oranges.  They  feem  to  be  im¬ 
mature  oranges  that  by  fome  accident  have  been  checked 
in  their  growth.  They  are  the  citrus  aurantium.  Linn. 

AURATA.  The  name  of  a  fifii,  called  alfo  pifcis fa¬ 
cer,  orata ,  and  gilt-head  ;  and  one  named  a  ruff. 

See  Aspredo. 

AURATUS  GERMANORUM.  It  is  an  oleo-fac- 
charum  with  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

AUREA  ALEXANDRINA.  An  antidote  invented 
by  Alexander. 

AURELIANA  CANADENSIS  IROQLLEIS.  See 
Ginseng. 

AUREUS.  A  weight  equal  to  a  dram  and  a  half ; 
alfo  a  pompous  appellation  for  many  compound  medi¬ 
cines.  Blancard  fays,  it  was  a  weight  amongft  the  Ara¬ 
bians  of  a  dram,  a  leventh  part ;  the  fame  with  denarius'. 

- Capil.  Medius.  See  Adianthum,  fpecies  fifth. 

- Ramus.  The  art  of  making  gold. 

AURICHALCUM,  Acatem,  or  Accatum  Chry- 
socalcum.  Brass.  A  mixture  of  copper  and  lapis 
calaminaris.  The  alchemifts  found  it  out  by  feeking  to 
turn  copper  into  gold.  Brafs  is  not  fo  readily  diflolved 
as  copper.  See  JEs. 

AURICOLLA.  See  Chrysocolla. - Ethela. 

A  red  tincture,  and  the  white  flower  of  gold. 

AURICULA.  The  external  part  of  the  ear ;  which 
is  divided  into  the  upper  part  called  pinna ,  and  the  lower 
foft  part  called  the  lobus,  or  lobulus.  The  pinna  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  eminences  and  cavities ;  the  eminences 
are  the  helix,  anti-helix,  tragus,  and  anti-tragus. 

The  helix  is  the  large  border  round  the  ear,  or  the 
exterior  compafs  of  the  ear,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  tor- 
tuofity. 

The  anti-helix  is  the  large  oblong  eminence,  furrounded 
by  the  helix. 

The  tragus  is  the  little  anterior  protuberance  below 
the  fore  part  of  the  helix,  which  in  the  aged  is  often  co¬ 
vered  with  hairs.  > 

The  anti-tragus  is  the  pofterior  protuberance  below  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  anti-helix. 

The  cavities  are  the  fcapha,  on  the  infide  of  the  helix  ; 
the  cavitas  innominata  or  fojja  navicularis,  at  the  anterior 
upper  part  of  the  anti-helix ;  the  concha,  which  is  fituated 
under  the  anti-helix :  there  is  a  fort  of  feptum  conchse, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  helix ;  and  the  fourth  ca¬ 
vity  is  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

The  auricula  is  compofed  chiefly  of  cartilage,  which 
gives  and  preferves  its  fhape.  It  hath  the  advantage  of 
being  variable,  for  there  are  certain  fmall  mufcles  called 
helicalis  major  and  minor ,  tragicus ,  and  anti-tragicus 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  ear ;  they  are  fuppofed  to  a£l 
only  upon  the  cartilage,  and  alter  its  fituation,  whence 
it  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  the  power  of  receiving  more 
or  lefs  found  into  the  meatus  auditorius. 

The  external  ear  is  fixed  to  the  cranium,  not  only  by 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  meatus,  but  alfo  by  the 
ligaments,  viz.  the  anterior,  which  is  fixed  by  one  extre¬ 
mity  to  the  root  of  the  apophyfis  zygomatica  of  the  ostem- 
poris,  clofe  to  the  corner  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  by  the 
other  extremity  to  the  anterior  and  fuperior  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  meatus.  And  the  pofterior  ligament  is  fixed 
by  one  end  to  the  root  of  the  maftoid  apophyfis,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  con¬ 
cha,  fo  that  it  is  oppofite  to  the  anterior  ligament.  There 
is  alfo  a  kind  of  fuperior  ligament  which  feems  to  be  only 
a  continuation  of  the  aponeurofis  of  the  frontal  and  occi¬ 
pital  mufcles. 

The  lobe  feems  to  be  a  doubling  of  the  teguments,  it  is 
only  fkin  and  cellular  membrane.  For  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vefiels,  & c.  fee  Auris. 

Auricula  Infima.  The  lobe  of  the  ear. - - 

Leporis.  See  Bupleurum. - Muris,  alfo  called 

myofotis,  pilofella  major,  dens  alpinus ,  anthyllis,  corufcus\ 
common  or  creeping  mouse-ear.  Boerhaave  makes  it 
a  fpecies  of  dens  leonis.  The  fort  ufed  in  medicine  is  the 
hieracium  pilofella.  Linn.  See  HiERACIUM  Alpinum  ; 
Dens  Leonis. 

|  It  is  a  low,  creeping,  hairy  plant,  with  leaves  like 

thofe 
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thofe  of  a  daify,  joined  to  the  (talks  without  pedicles, 
green  above  and  white  underneath;  the  flowers  are  a 
number  of  yellow  flofcules,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  which  are 
followed  by  fmall  black  downy  feeds;  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  dry  palture  ground,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

It  is  la&efcent  and  bitterifh  ;  the  leaves  are  of  the  fame 
nature  as  thofe  of  dandelion,  cichory,  &c.  but  lefs  fuc- 
culent  and  bitter,  with  fome  adringency  and  a  flight  fweet- 
ifhnefs,  that  remains  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time.  The 
roots  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves,  but  not  fo  adrin- 
gent.  This  plant  is  rarely  ufed,  if  ever,  in  the  prefent 

praCtice. - Muris  Camerarii.  Sea  kidney  vetch. 

— — Ursi,  called alfo  ftmkula  Alpina  lutca,  yellow  bear  s 
ears,  oricola ,  and  French  cowslips.  They  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  many  other  places :  it 
bears  thick,  large,  green  leaves,  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
(talks  there  are  flowers  of  different  colours.  In  Utrecht 
this  flower  is  called  primula  odorata,  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  fmell.  The  juice  removes  fpots  on  the  face. 
This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpeeies  of  verbafcum,  and  of 
sanicle. 

AURICULAE  CORDIS.  At  the  bafis  of  the  heart  is 
obferved  two  mufcular  bags,  which  are  called  its  auricles', 
they  are  joined  to  the  ventricles.  See  Cor.  The  right 
is  larger  than  the  left,  and  it  is  very  thin.  The’  left  au¬ 
ricle  in  human  fubjefts  is  a  kind  of  mufcular  bag,  pretty 
thick,  and  unequally  fquare,  into  which  the  four  pulmo¬ 
nary  veins  empty  themfelves. - Judas,  called  alfo  fun¬ 

gus  fambuci,  fungus  membranaceus ,  pcziza  auriculam.  refe- 
rens,  agaricus  auricula:  forma ;  Jews  ears.  Peziza  au¬ 
ricula.  Linn.  They  are  a  fort  of  fungus  which  grows 
on  elder-trees  :  their  internal  ufe  is  generally  thought 
not  fafe,  but  a  decoCtion  of  them  in  milk  is  a  much  edeem- 
ed  gargle  in  the  quinfy. 

AURICULARIA.  Ear-wort.  See  Mentha  Pa- 
lustris  Folio  oblongo.  Alfo  the  ear-wig. 

AURICULARIS.  See  Extensor  Minimi  Digiti. 

- - Digitus.  The  little  Anger  is  called  the  ear-finger, 

becaufe  with  it  we  are  mod  apt  to  rub  and  pick  the  inner 
car. - Medicus.  A  phyfician  for  the  ear. 

AUTICULARIUS.  Belonging  to  the  ear,  alfo  an 
ear-doCtor. 

AURICULARUM  SEPTUM.  See  Cor. 

AURICULATUM.  See  Fol.  Auriculatum. 

AURIGA.  A  name  of  the  fourth  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Alfo  a  fort  of  bandage  for  the  (ides,  defcribed  by  Galen. 

AURIGO.  The  Jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  alfo  called  arfenicum  croc  cum , 
arfenicum  fiavum ,  adarneck  ;  ethel ;  ORPIN,  orpiment, 
and  auripigment.  Galen  called  it  arfenicon,  andSera- 
pion  calls  it  naructh .  See  Arsenicum  Rubrum. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  orpimenty  the  gold-coloured, 
the  deep  red  mixed  with  yellow,  and  the  greenifh  and 
yellowifh,  which  is  the  lead  valuable.  The  bed  is  a 
yellow  (hining  fulphureous  mineral,  confiding  of  little 
flakes,  or  fcales  like  talc.  If  powdered  orpiment  is  fet  on 
fire,  it  will  flame,  and  yield  the  odour  of  common  brim- 
done  ;  if  a  plate  of  copper  is  held  over  thefe  fumes  at 
their  fird  rifing  it  becomes  white  and  brittle ;  an  iron 
plate  is  alfo  turned  white  by  them  ;  it  is  foluble  in  oil. 
Mercury  joined  to  an  acid  fait  is  a  part  in  this  mineral; 
but,  as  is  the  cafe  with  crude  antimony,  its  fulphureous 
combination  is  fuch  as  to  render  it  inert.  If  it  is  kept 
long  in  a  fubliming  veflel  over  the  (ire,  the  whole  mafs  is 
raifed  and  concretes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel  into  a 
red  pellucid  fubdance  like  a  ruby,  leaving  only  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  metallic  earth  at  the  bottom. 

Some  ufe  it  for  fumigating  venereal  ulcers  ;  Dr.  Mead 
and  others  commend  its  fumes  in  aflhmas  ;  mixed  with 
quicklime  it  hath  been  ufed  as  a  depilatory.  The  painters 
ufe  it  for  a  gold  colour,  without  the  opinion  of  its  being, 
poifonous ;  but,  if  fwallowed,  its  effeCts  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus. 

Auripigmentum  Rubrum.  A  name  of  realgar, 
which  fee. 

AURIS.  The  ear.  The  ear  is  ufually  divided  into 
the  external  and  the  internal.  See  the  external  under  rhe 
article  Auricula.  By  the  external  is  meant  all  that  lies 
without  the  external  orifice  of  the  meatus  auditorius  in 
tire  os  temporis ;  by  the  internal,  all  that  lies  within  the 
cavity  of  this  bone ;  but  it  is  divided  into  the  auricula, 
which  fee,  the  meatus,  fee  Auoitorivs  Miatus,  die 


tympanum,  which  fee,  and  the  labyrinth.  See  Laba- 
rinthus. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  ear  come  anteriorly  from 
the  arteria  temporalis,  and  poderiorly  from  die  occipitalis. 
The  veins  are  branches  of  the  external  jugulars.  The 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  having  paffed  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  foramen  dylo-madoidseum, 
gives  off  a  branch,  which  runs  up  behind  the  ear,  whence 
it  fends  off  feveral  filaments  to  the  meatus  and  fore-fide 
of  the  ear.  The  fecond  vertebral  pair  fend  alfo  a  branch 
to  the  ear,  the  ramifications  of  which  communicate  with 
thofe  of  the  other  branch  from  the  portio  dura. 

The  bones  of  hearing,  called  malleus,  incus,  orbiculare, 
and  ft  apes,  are  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
immediately  on  the  infide  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  malleus  is  joined  by  its  handle  to  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani,  and  its  round  head  reds  on  the  incus,  the  long  leg 
of  which  reds  on  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  dapes,  the  foie  of  which  reds  on  the  hole 
called  fenedra  ovalis. 

The  ufe  of  the  external  ear  is  to  coiled  founds,  and  to 
render  their  impreffion  on  the  other  organs  of  hearing 
mod  perfeCt ;  this  is  evident  from  thofe  who  have  their 
cars  cut  off,  being  obliged  to  ufe  a  horn  or  fome  means 
to  aflid  them  in  hearing  :  all  animals,  as  deer,  hares,  &c. 
whofe  ears  have  much  motion,  always  direCt  them  fo  as 
to  meet  the  found. 

How  hearing  is  effected,  fee  Auditus  and  Sonus. 

On  the  ears  lee  Caffebhomius,  Du  Verney,  Valfa  Iva, 
Celfus,  and  Window’s  Anatomy.  They  treat  either  of 
the  anatomy  or  the  diforders  of  the  ear. 

Auris  Marina,  1  A  fhell-fifh  very  common  on  the 

Aurmar,  J  coads  of  Scotland,  Guernley,  Nor¬ 

mandy,  &c.  it  is  (haped  like  an  ear,  it  adheres  to  rocks, 
and  to  render  them  eatable  they  are  fird  boiled,  then 
fried. 

AURIUM  SORDES.  See  Cerumen  Auris. 

AURORA  CONSURGENS.  A  whimfical  phrafe 
by  which  the  alchemids  exprefs  the  vegetation  of  their 
gold. 

AURUM,  Gold,  called  alfo  fol,  and  rex  metallorum. 
The  chemids  called  it  fol,  becaufe  they  thought  it  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  fun.  Its  character  is  a  circle 
with  a  dot  in  the  middle,  thus  O ,  denoting  a  body  per¬ 
fectly  inacrimonious,  fmooth,  and  equal. 

It  is  found  more  or  lefs  in  every  country ;  but  the  great- 
ed  part  of  what  we  have  comes  from  America,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  mines  of  Peru ;  but  the  Afiatic  is  el'teemed 
the  fined.  Sometimes  it  is  found  pure  and  unmixed,  in 
fmall  grains  or  in  large  lumps,  and  is  then  called  virgin 
gold ;  but  for  the  mod  part  it  is  found-in  ores  of  different 
kinds,  to  feparate  it  from  which  various  methods  are  re¬ 
quired  :  its  chief  matrix  is  flint.  All  fand  contains  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it. 

Gold  is  a  yellow  metal,  nineteen  times  heavier  fpecifi- 
cally  than  water. 

Its  duCtility  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  one  grain  of  it  being 
drawn  out  to  the  length  of  five  hundred  feet,  which  no 
other  metal  will :  indeed  it  is  the  mod  divifible  of  all  bo¬ 
dies  ;  if  melted  with  100,000  times  its  weight  of  filver, 
it  will  be  fo  perfectly  blended  with  it,  that  any  grain  of 
the  melted  mafs  is,  on  allaying,  found  to  contain  its  por¬ 
tion  of  gold :  a  (ingle  drop  of  its  folution  in  aqua  regia, 
gives  a  metalline  tade  to  a  pint  of  the  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine.  It  is  fo  duCtile  that  the  wire-drawers  can  extend  a 
leaf  to  the  12,000,000  part  of  an  inch  in  thinnefs,  over 
a  flatted  filver  wire,  which  will  be  perfectly  covered 
though  viewed  with  a  microfcope.  One  grain  of  gold 
may  be  fo  beat  out  as  to  cover  a  large  houfe,  and  dill  be 
fo  compaCt  as  not  to  admit  of  the  rays  of  light  through 
it.  The  force  of  cohefion  in  gold  depends  on  its  free¬ 
dom  from  fulphur ;  for  one  grain  of  fulphur  mixed  with 
1000  grains  of  pure  gold,  dedroys  its  malleability. 

It  is  fufible  in  a  low  white  heat,  requiring  more  heat  to 
melt  it  than  tin  does,  and  lefs  than  iron  or  copper.  It 
turns  white  before  it  melts. 

It  is  fixed,  and  indedrudible  by  the  fire  :  it  fuffers  the 
heat  of  the  greated  burning-glafs  a  long  time  before  it 
evapoi-ates.  Antimony,  which  diflipates  all  other  metals, 
leaves  gold  behind  it.  It  is  the  only  metal  that  refids  the 
force  of  lead,  and  glafs  of  lead,  in  fufion. 

It  is  not  foluble  in  any  of  the  fimple  acids  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ways  of  making  folutions  ;  but  eafily  diffolves  in  a 
2  mixture 
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mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua  regia; 
it  is  the  fea-falt  in  this  that  difTolves  this  metal,  for  hardly 
any  other  fait  will  affe£t  gold:  but  though  aqua  regia  is 
the  common  folvent  of  gold ,  it  is  not  the  only  one  ;  for 
the  fumes  anting  from  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  tartar  and 
of  vitriol  will  diffolve  it,  and  a  common  liquid  menftruum 
may  be  produced  from  thefe,  which  will  have  the  fame 
power.  Quiekfilver  is  alfo  a  folvent  by  amalgamation. 
And  the  liver  of  fulphur  fufed  with  it,  takes  it  up  fo  per¬ 
fectly  that  it  will  be  carried  into  a  milk  of  fulphur,  by  the 
common  procefs  afterwards  with  it.  It  may  alfo  be  cal¬ 
cined  by  common  fulphur,  if  fet  on  fire  and  flaming. 

It  is  the  heavieft  and  molt  denfe  of  all  bodies. 

After  repeated  refinings,  fome  fdver  is  ftilt  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  it :  yet  it  is  the  moft  pure  and  homogene  of  all 
natural  bodies. 

It  cannot  be  refolved  into  more  fimple  principles  than 
thofe  of  itfelf. 

If  pure,  it  founds  but  little ;  it  is  fofter  than  lead,  and 
fcarce  elaftic.  The  alloy  in  gold  renders  it  more  lit  for 
many  ufes,  but  its  cohefion  is  greater  in  its  pure  ftate, 
confequently  would  be  lefsfubjecl  to  wear,  if  coined  into 
money  without  the  alloy. 

It  readily  amalgamates  with  pure  quiekfilver. 

When  in  fufion,  it  readily  mixes  With  filver  ;  and  thus 
mixed  it  will  run  into  a  mafs  with  iron,  but  more  eafily 
with  copper. 

Its  colour  and  beauty  is  not  injured  by  the  air,  or  any 
of  the  damps,  & c.  that  ufually  float  in  it.  It  is  neither 
difpofed  to  tarnifh  itfelf,  nor  to  difcolour  other  things : 
gold  and  gilded  things  are  only  fullied  by  the  adhefion  of 
other  bodies,  which  maybe  wafhed  off  by  their  proper 
folvents,  without  affecting  the  gold ,  however  thin  it  may 
be  fpread. 

If  effentiai  oils  are  fhaken  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  a- 
qua  regia,  they  imbibe  the  gold  from  the  acid,  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  furface,  keep  it  there  a  while  diffolved; 
but  gradually  throw  it  off  again,  on  Handing  for  fome 
hours,  in  form  of  bright  yellow  films,  to  the  fides  of  the 
glafs.  iEther,  though  fo  light  a  fluid,  takes  up  the  gold 
Hill  more  readily  and  completely,  keeping  it  permanently 
diffolved.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  mingles  uniformly 
with  acid  folution,  but  after  having  flood  fome  days  the 
gold  feparates  and  riles  in  films  to  the  furface.  Tin  put 
into  a  folution  of  gold  in  aq.  regia  precipitates  it. 

It  was  the  Arabians  that  introduced  gold  into  medi¬ 
cines  ;  Avicenna  efteemed  it  for  its  cordial  quality ;  but 
as  no  means  are  yet  difeovered  by  which  to  feparate  its 
component  parts,  and  it  is  inioluble  by  any  of  the  animal 
fluids,  its  medicinal  power  can  only  conlift  in  its  being 
an  antidote  to  poverty. 

If  one  part  of  pure  gold  be  calcined  with  five  parts  of 
tin,  a  powder  is  produced  which  is  ufeful  in  forming  arti¬ 
ficial  rubies  and  amethyfts.  And  when  diffolved  in  aqua' 
regia  it  dyes  Ikins,  bones,  and  ivory,  of  a  durable  pur¬ 
ple  colour. 

Gold  is  volatilized  by  mixing  it  with  arfenic ;  or  take 
the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  rub  it  well  with  gold,  firfl  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  then  difl.il  in  a  retort  with  regulus  of 
antimony,  and  the  body  of  the  gold  will  afeend  in  the 
form  of  a  red  oil,  and  be  perxefilly  volatile. 

Aurum  Potabile. 

Diffolve  in  a  moderate  heat  half  a  dram  of  fine  gold , 
in  two  ounces  of  aqua  regia,  and  add  to  the  folution  an 
ounce  of  the  effentiai  oil  of  rofemary,  fhake  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  then  let  them  to  reft  ;  after  which  feparate  the 
oil  by  decantation,  and  add  to  it  four  or  five  ounces  of 
re£lified  fpirit  of  wine,  digeft  them  for  a  month,  and  it 
will  become  purplifh.  This  is  alfo  called  tincture  of  gold, 
but  it  contains  not  any  of  the  metal,  the  colour  is  from 
the  other  ingredients.  Befides  this  a  decoUicn  of  the 
lentifk  wood  has  this  name.  See  Lentiscu3. 

Aurum  F-ulminans.  Cerauno-chryfos,  chryfo-cerau- 

nius. 

Put  a  dram  of  the  filings  of  gold  with  half  an  ounce  of 
new-made  aqua  regia,  into  a  matrafs  placed  in  fand  ; 
when  the  menftruum  ceafcs  to  acl,  pour  off  the  folution, 
and  if  any  of  the  gold  is  left,  add  a6  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  will  be  necellary  to  diffolve  it ;  dilute  the  folution 
with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm  water,  then  drop  in 
the  lixivium  of  tartar  till  die  effervefcence  and  preci¬ 


pitation  ceafe,  let  the  whole  fettle,  pour  off  the  clear  li¬ 
quor,  and  wafh  the  precipitated  matter  with  water  till 
it  becomes  infipid,  and  then  dry  it. 

In  drying  it  the  utmoft  care  is  required,  for  in  a  fmall 
heat  it  explodes  widi  violence,  even  with  ftrong  rubbing 
it  flies  off  in  the  manner  of  gunpowder.  The  more  it  is 
wafhed  the  lefs  violently  it  fulminates  when  heated.  It 
is  ten  times  ftronger  than  the  common  gunpowder  as  to 
its  explofive  power.  This  eafily  explofive  property  is 
checked  by  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  the  lixivium  tar- 
tari  than  is  neceffary  in  the  preparation. 

Pulvis  Auri.  The  Powder  of  Gold. 

Diffolve  gold  in  aqua  regia,  then  evaporate  the  fluid 
:rom  it,  and  the  gold  remains  in  the  form  of  a  purple 
lowder. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  other  metals 
into  gold,  but  until  they  can  be  made  as  heavy,  all  attempts 
will  fail ;  there  feems  only  to  want  the  art  of  giving  gra¬ 
vity  to  metals  and  {tones  in  order  to  the  production  of 
gold  and  diamonds. 

See  a  hiftory  of  gold,  and  the  various  arts  depending 
thereon,  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts, 
vol.  i. 

Aurum  Elempium.  See  Succinum. 

— —  — -  PIorizontale.  It  is  an  oleofaccharum,  made 
with  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

- - Leprosum.  See  Antimonium. 

- Vegetabile.  A  name  given  to  saffron. 

See  Crocus 

AURUS  BRASILIENSIS.  See  Calamus  Arcm. 
Asiaticus. 

AUSTER.  The  south  wind,  which  is  hot,  moift, 
and  productive  of  putrid  difeafes.  It  means  alfo  au¬ 
stere,  and  is  formed- by  the  union  of  acid  with  terref- 
trial  particles,  fuch  as  in  unripe  fruits,  aftringent  juices, 
aujlere  wines,  See. 

AUSTRIiEUS.  A  fpecies  of  pine  tree. 

AUSTROMANTIA.  A  pretending  to  tell  events 
from  a  fuperftitious  obfervation  of  the  winds. 

AUTALIS.  Tooth-shell.  See  Dentalium.  Alfo 
the  entaglia.  See  Entalium. 

AUTHEMERON,  from  avlof,  the  fame,  and  ypepa.,  a 
day.  The  very  same-day.  A  medicine  is  thus  called  that 
gives  relief  on  the  fame  day  it  is  taken.  Galen  has  two 
remedies  of  this  kind. 

AUTOGENES,  from  atf}o(y  itfelf,  and  yivoudi,  to  he 
produced.  An  epithet  of  the  narciffus  with  a  white  flower, 
becaufe  its  bulbous  root,  before  it  is  fet  under  the  earth, 
puts  forth  leaves,  fo  that  the  plant  feems  to  fpring  from 
itfelf. 

AUTOPHOSPHORUS.  See  Phosphorus. 

AUTOPSIA,  Autopsy,  from  «u to;,  himfelf,  and  o4<t, 
fight,  or  av'pi,  himfelf ,  and  to  fee.  Ocular  evi- 

dence. 

AUTOPYROS.  See  Artos  Panis. 

AUTOUR.  A  fort  of  bark  which  refembles  cinna¬ 
mon,  but  is  thicker  and  paler  ;  the  infide  is  of  the  colour 
of  a  broken  nutmeg,  with  a  multitude  of  fpangles.  It  is 
almoft  infipid,  and  hath  no  fmell  at  all.  .  It  comes  from  the 
Levant,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dye. 

AUTUMNUS.  Autumn.  The  feafon  of  the  year 
between  fummer  and  winter,  beginning  aftronomically 
at  the  equinox,  and  ending  at  the  folftice  :  popularly  it 
comprifes  Auguft,  September,  and  October.  Cellus 
wifely  advifes  people  to  begin  early  in  this  feafon  with 
warmer  cloaths,  for  the  irregularity  of  the  weather  fub- 
jects  them  to  a  variety  of  difeafes. 

AUXESIS.  See  Augmentum. 

AUXILIARII  Muse.  See  Pyramidales  Muse. 

AUXYRIS.  A  corrupt  word  forofyris,  poet’s  rose¬ 
mary. 

AUZUBA  OVIEDI.  See  Carandas. 

AV ACC ARI.  A  little  tree,  the  leaves,  fruit,  and 
flowers  of  which  referable  the  myrtle,  but  it  is  more 
aftringent ;  it  grows  on  mountains  in  the  provence  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  It  is  ufed  againft  dyfenteries. 

AVANACU.  See  Cadel  Avanacu. 

AV AR AMO-TEMO.  The  name  of  a  filiquofe  tree 
which  grows  in  Brafil.  Its  hark  is  externally  of  an  afh 
colour,  and  internally  very  red,  both  it  and  the  leaves 
are  aftringent ;  a  decofition  of  the  bark  hath  been  extolled 
to  drv  ulcers,  and  is  faidto  have  cured  cancers.  Raii  Hift 
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AVELLANA,  called  alfo  corylus ;  the  HAZLE-nut. 
Wilier  takes  notice  of  fix  forts,  viz.  the  hazel-nut,  the 
fmall  manured  ditto,  the  large  cob-nut,  the  Spanifh  nut, 
the  red  filbert,  and  the  white  filbert. 

The  juli,  or  katkins,  which  grow  on  the  trees  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  (hells,  are  reftringent  or  binding.  An 
emulfion  made  of  the  kernels  of  nuts  or  filberts,  and 
mead,  is  commended  in  coughs.  Filberts  nourifh  more 
than  nuts,  the  rounded  kernels  are  mod  edeemed.  They 
all  afford  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  agreeable  foft  oil 
by  expredion. 

Avellana  Cathartica.  See  Cataputi  aMinor. 

- Mexicana.  See  Cacao. 

- Purgatrix.  See  Cataputia  minor  and 

Ben. 

. - Indiana  Versicolor.  See  Areca. 

AVELLANiE  INDICaE  GENUS  OBLONGUM. 
An  inferior  fpecies  of  nutmegs. 

AVENA.  Oats.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  black 
and  the  white ;  they  have  fimilar  virtues,  but  the  black 
ones  are  chiefly  fown  for  horfes;  they  are  lefs  vifcous 
and  lefs  nourifhing  than  rice  or  wheat,  yet  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  nourifh  ment  to  as  adive  and  vigorous  a  people  as 
the  world  produces,  viz.  the  Highlanders  in  the  north 
of  this  ifle.  Gruels  made  with  them,  diged  eafily,  have 
a  foft  mucilaginous  quality,  by  which  they  obtund  acri¬ 
mony  in  inflammatory  diforders,  coughs,  hoarfenefs, 
roughnefs,  and  exulceration  of  the  fauces. 

Some  aflert  that  roaded  oats  make  hens  lay  eggs  in 
great  plenty. 

Water-gruel  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  Hippocrates’s 

ptifan. - For  that  named  fatua,  fee  ZEgylops 

Bromoides. - Grjeca.  See  Bromus  Sterilis.- - 

Sterilis.  The  great  wild  oat-grass.  See  ZEgilops. 

AVENQUA.  The  Portuguefe  name  for  the  adlan- 
thum  Brajilianum.  The  maiden  hair  of  Brafil. 

AVENS.  See  Caryophyllata. 

AVERSIO.  Aversion.  The  diverting  of  a  flux  of 
humours  from  one  part  to  another,  alfo  a  naufea  or  in¬ 
appetency,  or  the  receffion  of  the  uterus  from  its  proper 
place. 

AVES  vel  AVICULA  CYPRIAE,  BACILLUM.  Odo¬ 
riferous  or  perforated  candles  or  dicks  of  wax,  made  to  be 
burnt  in  times  of  pedilence.  See  Candela  Fumalis. 

AVEVETL.  An  Indian  name  for  the  abies  Mexicacua. 

AVIB.  An  abbreviation  of  avibus. 

AVICENNA  TOMENTOSA.  See  Anacardium. 

AVICULAE  HERMETICZE.  The  univerfal  fait 
which  is  faid  to  be  found  in  dew. 

AVICULARIA  SYLVII.  A  name  for  the  greater 
Venus’s  looking-glass. 

AVILA.  A  fpecies  of  apple  produced  in  India ;  it  is 
larger  than  an  orange,  round,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
grows  in  South  America,  on  a  (hrub  or  creeping  plant, 
which  adheres  to  the  adjacent  trees.  This  apple  contains 
eight  or  ten  nuts,  in  which  are  bitter  kernels. 

'  AVIS  MEDICA.  The  peacock. 

AVO.  The  mallows  of  Madagascar. 

AVOIR  DU  POIS.  This,  in  the  French  language, 
fignifies  to  have  weight ,  becaufe  the  pound  fo  called,  con¬ 
tains  fixteen  ounces,  and  hath  more  weight  by  fome  ounces 
than  that  which  is  called  Troy  weight,  which  contains 
twelve  ounces. 

AVORNUS.  A  name  of  the  black  alder. 

AVOSETA.  An  aquatic  bird  as  large  as  a  pigeon; 
its  beak  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  black,  and  turned  up, 
and  pointed  at  the  end  ;  the  head  is  blackifh,  the  body 
white,  teet  bluifli,  the  toes  joined  by  membranes,  and 
the  legs  long.  It  is  found  in  Italy. 

AVRANCUM.  Egg-shells. 

AVRARIC.  Mercury. 

AXEA  COMMISSURA.  A  fort  of  articulation.  See 

Irochoides. 

AXF.DO.  The  name  of  a  fpell  in  Marcellus  Empiri¬ 
cus,  to  render  a  perfon  impotent. 

AXILLA.  The  arm-pit. 

AXISL ARIA  ARTERI A.  The  subcl avian  artery, 
having  left  the  thorax  immediately  above  the  firft  rib,  in 
the  interface  between  the  portions  of  the  fcalenus  mufcle, 
there  receives  the  name  axillary ,  becaufe  it  pafles  under 
the  axilla.  This  axillary  artery  detaches  the  external 
mammary  arteues  to  the  bread  ;  the  axillary  lies  behind, 
on  the  infide  of  the  coraco-brachiaeus ;  when  it  has  got  to 
the  under  fide  of  the  fubfcapularis,  it  gives  off  a  branch 
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to  that  mufcle,  the  ferratus  major  anticus,  &c.  The  ax¬ 
illary  artery  gives  off  the  inferior  fcapular,  which  pafles 
backwards,  chiefly  to  the  infra  fpinatus.  juft  below  the 
head  of  the  humerus  the  axillary  throws  off  the  humeral 
or  articular  artery,  which  paffing  round  the  joint  anafto- 
mofes  with  its  fellow.  The  axillary  artery  commonly 
runs  down  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pedftoralis  major, 
then  pafles  over  the  coraco-brachiaeus,  goes  down  on  the 
infide  more  and  more  forwards,  juft  covered  by  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps,  pafles  under  the  aponeurofis  of  that 
mufcle,  and  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  between 
the  pronator  teres  and  fupinator  radii  longus,  divides  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

AXILLARIS  NERVUS.  The  axillary  nerve; 
alfo  called  the  articular  nerve,  ariles  from  the  laft  two 
cervical  pair  ;  it  runs  in  the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  behind 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between  the  mufculus  teres 
major  and  minor,  and  turns  from  within  outwards  and 
backwards  round  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  runs  to  the 

deltoid  mufeles. - Vena.  The  axillary  vein.  It 

is  the  continuation  of  the  fubclavian  vein,  from  its  paf- 
fage  out  of  the  thorax  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  axilla. 

AXIOMA.  An  axiom.  A  felf-evident  propofition, 
fo  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  demonftration. 

AXIRNACH.  Superfluous  fat,  found  fometimes  in 
the  upper  eye-lids  of  children. 

AXIS.  That  round  which  any  thing  revolves  or  is 
fuppofed  to  revolve.  In  botany,  it  is  a  taper  column 
placed  in  the  centre  of  fome  flowers  or  katkins,  about 
which  the  other  parts  are  difpofed.  With  anatomifts  the 
name  of  the  feconcl  vertebra,  and  according  to  fome  the 
firft  vertebra,  of  the  neck ;  it  hath  a  tooth  which  goes  into 
the  firft  vertebra,  and  this  tooth  is  by  fome  called  the  axis , 
by  others  the  axle.  Blancard  fays  it  is  the  third  vertebra 
from  the  fkull. 

Axis  Arteri^e  Coeliacje.  The  trunk  of  the 
coeliac  artery.  See  Coeliaca  Arteria. 

AXUNGIA,  from  its  ufe,  ungendi,  of  finearing,  of 
axem,  the  axle  of  a  chariot  or  fuch  like.  Hog’s-LARD. 

See  Adeps. - For  that  named  Castorei,  fee  Castor. 

The  adeps  or  fat  of  the  beaver,  from  whence  the  drug  cal¬ 
led  caftor  is  taken.  See  Castor. - -Lun^e.  A  fort  of 

terra  figillata.  See  Bolus  Candid. - LunjeChymica. 

A  name  for  the  white  bole.  See  Bolus  Candidus. 

- De  Mumia.  Marrow. - Solis.  See  Sigil- 

LATaTerRA. - VlTRI.  SANDIVER,or  SALT  of  GLASS; 

it  feparates  from  glafs  whilft  it  is  making,  it  is  acrid  and 
biting.  It  hath  been  ufed  to  clean  the  teeth  with. 

AYBORZAT.  See  Galbanum. 

AYCAPHER.  Burnt  copper. 

AYCOPHOS.  Burnt  brass. 

AZAA.  Red  marl. 

AZAC.  An  Arabian  name  for  gum  ammoniacum. 

AZADAR  ACFIENI  ARBOR.  See  Azedarach. 

AZAGOR.  Verdigrise.  See  ZErugo. 

AZAMAR.  Vermillion,  or  native  cinnabar. 

AZANE.  See  Adrop. 

AZANTTZE  ACOPON.  The  name  of  an  acopon, 
or  ointment,  in  P.  ZEgineta. 

■  —  Ceratum.  The  name  of  a  cerate  in 

Oribafius. 

AZAR.  See  Adrop. 

AZARNET.  Auripigmentum. 

AZAROLUS.  A  name  of  the  Neapolian  MEDLAR. 
See  Mespilus  Aronia. 

AZEDARACH,  l  called  alfo  pfeudofyeomorus,  azada- 

AZEDRACHINI,  j  racheni  arbor,  arbor  traxini  folio 
fore  cceruleo,  zizipha  Candida.  The  bread  TREE. 

Its  flowers  are  faid  to  be  poifonous,  fome  fay  aperient 
and  deobftruent.  See  Nimbo  Acosta. 

AZEDEGRIN.  See  Hematites. 

AZEFF.  Scissile  alum. 

AZEG.  Vitriol. 

AZEMAFOR.  Red  lead. 

AZEMASOR.  Native  cinnabar. 

AZENSALI.  A  fort  of  mofs  that  grows  on  rocks, 

AZIGOS.  See  Azygos. 

AZIMAR.  Burnt  copper. 

AZOB,  i.  e.  Alumen  faccharinum.  See  Alumen 
Febrifugum. 

AZOCH.  A  name  given  by  Paracelfus  to  the  mercu- 
rius  philofophorum,  that  is,  to  quickfilver  extracted  from 
any  metalline  body.  The  fame  as  azoth. 
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AZOM.  Boiled  butter. 

AZOTH.  The  fame  as  azoch.  Paracelfus  alfo  figni- 
fies  by  it,  the  univerfal  remedy  prepared  of  tire  iun, 
moon,  and  mercury. 

Azoth  is  alfo  taken  for  the  liquor  of  quickfilver  mixed 
with  vitriol  and  fait,  and  fo  fublimed,  which  is  alfo 
called  aqua  permanens,  cryjiallus  philofophorum ,  &  luna 
phyfica.  Azoth  is  a  name  for  brass.  It  fometimes  fig- 
nifies  the  quickfilver  of  any  metallic  body.  See  Rebis. 

AZRAGAR.  Verdigrise. 

AZUB.  Alum. 

AZUR.  Red  coral. 

AZURIUM.  A  chemical  preparation  defcribed  try 
Albertus  Magnus.  It  confifts  of  quickfilver  two  parts, 
fulphur  one  third,  fal  ammoniac  one  fourth,  mixed  in  a 
mortar,  then  fet  in  a  velfel  over  the  fire,  till  a  bluifh  fmoke 
arifes,  then  take  it  from  the  lire,  break  the  glafs,  and 
powder  the  contents. 

AZUTUM.  The  Armenian  stone.  See  Arme- 
nus  Lapis. 

AZYGES.  A  name  of  the  os  fphenoides,  which  fee. 

AZYGOS  MORGAGNII.  See  Staphylini. 

AZYGOS,  from  a,  neg.  and  £vycg,  a  pair,  without  a 
fellow.  The  mufculus  azygos  of  Morgagni,  rifes  tendi¬ 
nous  from  the  junction  of  the  olfa  palati,  and  runs  down 
the  palatum  nrolle  to  the  middle  of  the  uvula,  ferving  to 
elevate  it. 

- Processus.  See  Sphenoides  os. 

- Vena.  Vena  Jine  pari ,  &  jugo.  A  vein 

fituated  within  the  thorax  on  the  right  fide,  having  no 
fellow  on  the  left,  whence  its  name.  It  arifes  polteri- 
orly  from  the  vena  cava  fuperior,  a  little  above  the  peri¬ 


cardium  ;  it  is  immediately  bent  backwards  over  the 
origin  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  forming  an  arch  which 
furrounds  the  great  pulmonary  velfels  on  that  fide,  as 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  does  thofe  on  the  left,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  curve  of  the  azygos  is  dire&ly  back¬ 
wards,  but  the  other  is  oblique,  from  thence  it  runs 
down  by  the  right  fide  of  the.  vertebrae  dorfi,  and  before 
the  intercoftal  arteries,  and  getting  behind  or  below  the 
diaphragm,  it  terminates  by  an  anaftomofis,  fometimes 
with  the  vena  renalis,  at  others  with  the  neighbouring 
lumbar  vein,  fometimes  immediately  with  the  trunk  of 
the  vena  cava  inferior. 

The  vena  azygos  fends  out  branches  from  its  upper 
part  to  the  afpera  arteria  and  bronchia,  by  the  name  of 
venae  bronchiales,  afterwards  it  fends  out  the  intercojlales 
dextree  fuperiores  lower  down  the  intercojlales  dextra  in - 
feriores. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  azygos,  on  the  left  fide,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  arch  of  the  common  azygos  ;  it  is  afterwards 
diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  on  the  right 
fide  ;  but  this  difpofition  is  very  variable. 

The  azygos  having  reached  the  laft  rib,  fends  off  a  large 
branch,  which  bending  outwards  perforates  the  mufcles 
of  the  belly,  is  ramified  betwixt  different  planes,  and 
communicates  with  the  branches  of  the  intercoftal  veins, 
which  run  there. 

AZYMAR.  Native  cinnarar. 

AZYMOS,  from  «.  neg.  and  Zuw,  ferment.  Unfer¬ 
mented  bread,  as  fea-bifeuit,  which,  as  Galen  obferves, 
is  not  very  wholefome,  except  where  the  digeftive  powers 
are  too  ftrong. 
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In  the  chemical  alphabet  is  MERCURY. 
BABUZICARIUS,  from  fa Cafa,  to  J peak  in - 
•  articulately.  The  incubus  or  NIGHT-MARE. 

BACANON.  Cabbage  seed. 

BACCA.  A  eerry.  In  botany,  is  a  roundilh  fruit, 
moftly  foft,  with  one  or  more  feeds  in  a  pulpy  fubftance, 
covered  with  a  thin  fkin;  but  if  harder,  and  covered  with 
a  thicker  ikin,  it  is  called  pomum,  or  apple. 

Bacca  Monspeliens.  See  Baccharis. 

BACCiE,  are  fmall  roundilh  fruit  that  grow  Matter¬ 
ing  upon  trees  and  Ihrubs,  and  in  that  are  diftinguiftied 
from  acini,  which  are  berries  hanging  in  clufters. 

Baccae  Bernud^e.  See  Saponari.®  nuculje. 

BACCAR.  7  alfo  called  bacca  Monjpelienjium , 

BACCHARIS,  I  conyza  major  vulgaris,  eupatorium, 
iacharis ,  GREAT  FLEA-BANE,  PLOUGHMAN’S  SPIKENARD. 
It  is  a  fvveet-fcented  Ihrubby  plant,  ufed  for  making  gar¬ 
lands  ;  the  leaves  are  rough,  the  ftalk  is  bent  into  angles,  and 
f’-om  one  to  four  cubits  high ;  the  flowers  are  purple,  in¬ 
clining  to  white,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  the  roots  like 
thofe  of  black  hellebore,  they  fmell  like  cinnamon.  It 
delights  in  rough  and  dry  grounds.  The  roots  are  a 
powerful  emenagogue,  the  leaves  moderately  aftringent. 
Miller  Bot.  Hilt. 

BACCHIA.  So  Linnaeus  named  the  gutta  Rosa¬ 
cea,  which  fee,  and  varus. 

BACCHICA.  The  Ivy. 

BACCHUS.  The  name  of  one  of  the  heathen 
gods  prefiding  over  vineyards,  hence  it  is  a  term  given 
to  wine  ;  the  filh  called  mugil  or  mullet,  alfo  bears 
this  name. 

BACCIFERA  ARBOR  BRASIL.  See  Caagua- 
cuba:  for  that  named - Arbor  Brasil.  Fructu 

MONOPYRENO  FOLIO  SESQU IPED  ALI,  fee  CoPIIBA 

Brasiliensibus. - Arbor  Brasil.  Fructu  piper 

recipiente.  The  Cubeb-tree. - Indica.  See 

Anavinga.  -  Arbor  laurifolia  aromatica 

fructu  viridi  caliculato  racemoso.  The  wild 
cinnamon-tree,  or  the  Winter’s  bark. 

BACCIFER.  Bacciferous,  Lat.  of  bacca,  a  berry, 
and  fero,  I  bear.  An  epithet  added  to  the  name  of  any 
tree,  Hi  rub,  or  plant  that  bears  berries. 

BACHARIS.  See  Baccharis. 

BACHERI.  Pilul.  Tonic.  Mr.  Bacher’s  tonic  pills. 
See  Ascites. 

BACILLA.  A  Stick.  Troches  are  fometimes  fo 
Called ;  and  alfo  fome  chemical  inftruments. 

Bacilli.  Troches;  alfo  a  fort  of  odoriferous  can¬ 
dles,  fuch  as  are  burnt  to  perfume  the  air,  called  can¬ 
dela  fu  malls. 

BACILLUM.  See  Bacilla;  alfo  a  name  of  the 

aves  cy prise. 

BACOBA.  See  Banana. 

BACULUS.  See  Bacillum. 

BADIAN.  SEM.  See  Anisum  InD. 

BADIZA  Aq^  The  Bath  wates.  See  Batho- 
nia. 

BADZCHkR.  A  Perflan  word  for  antidote.  See 
JBezoar. 

BZEOS.  In  Hippocrates  it  means/m* ;  but  in  P.  M- 
gincta,  it  is  an  epithet  for  a  malagma. 

BAGNIO*  A  sweating  house,- 
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BAHEI  COYOLLI.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the  areca,  or 

faufel. 

BAHEL  SCHULLI.  An  Indian  tree ;  alfo  called 

genijla  fpinofa  Indica  verticillata  flore  purpureo  coeruleo. 

A  thorny  fhrub,  of  which  there  is  one  fpecies  growl¬ 
ing  in  fandy  ground,  another  in  watery.  A  deco£Iion  of 
the  roots  is  diuretic ;  the  leaves  boiled  and  fprinkled  in 
vinegar  have  the  fame  effe£t.  Raii  Hift. 

BAHOBAB.  See  Baobab. 

BAIAC.  Ceruss. 

BALA.  See  Musa 

BALriENA.  The  Whale.  See  Sperma  Cjtti. 

- - Macrocephala.  See  Cete  admirabile. 

— —  Major. 

- - vulgaris.  See  Cetus. 

BALAMPULLI.  See  Tamarindus. 

BALANDA,  andVALANiDA.  Names  of  the  beech- 
tree. 

BALANDINA.  A  factitious  flone  fpoken  of  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Lully. 

BALANI,  or  Glandes.  A  fort  of  fhell-fifh  fhaped 
like  an  acorn,  whence  its  name.  It  is  alfo  called  pollici - 
pedes ;  many  forts  of  them  are  found  adhering  to  the 
rocks  on  the  coafts  of  Britain,  Normandy,  Spain,  &c. 

BALANINUM,  Ol.  Oil  of  the  ben  nut. 

BALANOCASTANUM.  See  Bulbocastanum. 

BALANOS.  Properly  it  is  an  Acorn  ;  but  Hippo¬ 
crates,  in  his  treatife  de  AfFeCtionibus,  exprefles  by  it  an 
oak.  Theophraftus  ufes  it  fometimes  to  exprefs  any  glan¬ 
diferous  tree.  From  the  fimilitude  of  form,  thi.s  word  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  fuppofitories  and  peflaries.  It  is  a  name 
for  the  glans  penis.  See  Adipsos. 

BALANUS.  The  Glands,  or  nut  of  the  yard. 

- Myrepsica.  See  Ben. 

BALASIUS.  A  fort  of  gem  of  the  carbuncle  kind. 

BALAUSTIA.  )  called  alfo  malus  Puinca  fylveftris  ; 

BALAUSTIUM.  J  granatus  fylvejiris,  the  double 
flowered  wild  pomegranate,  or  the  balaustine  tree. 
The  Pun/ca  granatum,  plena  major,  Linn. 

Balaujlium  is  properly  the  Cup  of  the  flower  of  this 
tree.  The  balaujlines ,  which  are  in  the  fhops,  are  large 
rofe-like  flowers  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fet  in  long,  bell— 
fhaped,  tough  cups  ;  they  are  produced  on  the  balaujlia 
flore  plefto  majore,  C.  B.  which  is  a  low  prickly  tree  or 
fhrub,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  with  a  brownifh  acerb 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  an  orange.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  the  beauty  and  duration  of  its  flowers.  The  dry 
flowers  are  brought  from  abroad  into  England,  but 
thofe  of  our  own  growth  do  not  feem  to  be  inferior  to 
the  foreign. 

Thefe  flowers  are  mildly  aftringent,  but  lefs  powerful 
than  the  bark  of  the  fruit,  and  have  a  rough  bitterifh 
tafte.  They  give  out  their  virtue  to  water,  and  to  re£ti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  ext-ra£ts  made  from  thefe  tinc¬ 
tures  retain  all  their  aftringency,  but  the  watery  infu- 
fion  yields  moft,  and  the  fpirituous  a  fomewhat  ftronger 
extradl. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  flowers  may  be  from  one  fcruple  to 
two  drams,  to  which  quantity,  moft  of  the  vegetable 
aftringents  may  be  given. 

BALBUTIES.  A  defect  of  fpeech,  properly  that 
3  fori 
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called  alfo  marrublum.  nigrum  foetidum , 
meliffophyllum ,  and  black  stinking 


fort  of  ftammering,  where  the  patient  fometimes  hefi- 
tates,  and  immediately  after  fpeaks  precipitately ;  the 
pfellifmus  balbutiens  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

BALCHUS.  See  Bolchon. 
BALLA-MUCCA-PIRA.  See  Momordica. 

BALISTiE,  Os.  from  [3xa)\&,  to  caji.  See  Astra¬ 
galus. 

BALLOTE, 

marrubiajirum , 

HOR  E-HOUND. 

It  {hoots  up  from  one  root,  in  numerous  black,  fquare, 
hairy  ftalks  ;  the  leaves  like  common  horehound,  but 
larger  and  rounder,  black,  and  hairy,  and  fet  at  diftances 
about  the  (talk,  like  thofe  of  the  melifl'ophyllum,  by 
which  name  it  is  called  by  fome ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  grow  about  the  ftalks  in  whorles.  It  grows  in  paths, 
highways,  and  hedges,  flowering  in  July. 

A  ftrong  decoiftion  of  it,  freely  taken,  is  of  great  effi¬ 
cacy  againft  hyfteric  affections. 

BALNEA.  Baths. 

Embrocations,  fomentations,  and  baths,  differ  from 
each  other  as  follows:  the  firft  are  fluids,  defigned  to 
pafs  through  the  {kin,  when  rubbed  on  it,  to  diflodge 
fome  obftruCtion,  eafe  pain,  or  to  irritate  the  part  into 
more  warmth,  and  a  greater  fenfe  of  feeling :  the  fecond 
differ  only  in  the  manner  of  application,  which  is  with 
aCtual  heat,  by  means  of  flannel  cloths  or  fponges,  and 
that  they  are  made  in  an  aqueous  menftruum,  as  their 
application  is  more  extenfive  :  the  third  differ  from  them 
both  in  being  univerfal,  the  whole  body  being  immerfed 
in  a  bath ,  and  from  the  firft  in  being  always  of  a  watery 
kind. 

Baths  are  either  of  fimple  cold  water,  and  then  are 
called  cold  baths ;  fimple  or  medicated  water  made  hot, 


glow  is  excited  in  them  by  moderate  exercife,  and  this 
when  the  ftomach  is  the  moft  empty. 

Previous  to  cold  bathing,  evacuations,  fuch  as  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient  requires,  fhould  be  made.  When 
fweating  is  to  follow  the  immerfion  in  cold  water,  the 
patient  fhould  return  from  the  bath  as  fpeedily  as  poflible, 
be  rubbed  dry,  and  then  put  to  bed*  If  cold  bathing  is 
ufed  to  increafe  the  ftrength,  to  preferve  health,  or  to 
thin  the  humors,  fweating  fhould  not  fucceed.  In  a 
morning  is  the  beft  time  for  the  cold  bath,  becaufe  then 
the  perfpiration  is  generally  moft  finifhed,  and  the  body 
freeft  from  what  nature  can  alone  throw  off  by  the 
fkin.  If  the  cold  bathing  continues  to  make  the  patient 
cold  and  numb  after  he  comes  out  of  the  wafer,  notwith¬ 
standing  precautions  againft  this  effea,  this  kind  of  bath¬ 
ing  muft  be  omitted.  While  it  continues  to  excite  ail 
univerfal  glow  after  coming  out,  it  is  ufeful. 

In  climes  that  are  changeable,  and  where  there  is  much 
damp  weather,  cold  bathing,  by  making  the  fkin  lefs 
fufceptible  of  fuch  changes,  proves  very  falutary.  In 
cold  countries,  bathing  in  cold  water  is  generally  the  leaft 
difagreeable,  and  the  moft  falutary.  The  Ruffians  ufed 
cold  bathing  both  frequently,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  they  firft  make  themfelves 
fweat  and  then  plunge  into  the  cold  bath ;  but  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  the  different  effects  of  going  into  cold 
water  when  hot,  are  from  the  different  modes  of  the  heat 
being  excited.  The  Ruffians  heat  themfelves  before  cold 
bathing,  by  expofing  their  bodies  to  an  external  heat,  and 
fitting  quietly  in  it ;  now  in  this  cafe,  though  the  pulfe 
is  quickened,  yet  the  lungs  are  not  affected,  nor  is  refpi- 
ration  hurried  :  but  if  the  heat  had  been  excited  by  exer¬ 
cife,  the  refpiration  would  have  been  affedted  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  pulfe  •,  and  from  this 


or  that  is  fo  by  natural  means,  thefe  are  called  warm  or  circumftance  arifes  the  danger  of  fudden  cold  fucceeding 
hot  baths ,  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat  given.  heat  thus  raifed. 

The  firft  inftance  of  cold  bathing  as  a  medicine,  is  Though  the  proper  ufe  of  a  cold  bath  is  very  ftrength- 
that  of  Melampus’s  bathing  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  ening  to  many,  yet  if  the  patient  ftays  in  much  longer 
Argos;  and  the  firft  of  warm  bathing  is  Medea’s  ufe  of  than  is  neceflary  for  being  wholly  immerfed,  he  will  be 
it,  whence  {he  was  faid  to  burn  people  alive,  becaufe  that  |  weakened  by  it,  and  that  proportionabiy  to  his  continu- 


Pelias,  king  of  Theflaly,  died  in  a  warm  bath  under  her 
care. 

Of  the  artificial  warm  baths,  the  fulphureous  are  the 
moft  ufeful ;  they  promote  perfpiration,  relax,  and 
penetrate.  The  following  are  good  general  forms  for 
them : 

Balneum  Sulphureum,  a  Sulphur  Bath. 

R  Raffur.  guaiac.  fulph.  nativ.  aa  Jfo  i.  fs.  coq.  in  aq. 
font.  cong.  xiij.  ad  xij.  &  adde  aq.  font,  frigid,  q.  f. 

vel. 

R  Hepat.  fulphuris  |ij.  Aq.  font,  calidse  q.  f. 


ance. 

Dr.  Wainwright  obferves,  that  the  moft  obvious  ef¬ 
fects  of  bathing  are,  from  the  preffure  of  the  water  on 
our  bodies,  and  from  its  moifture.  The  preffure  is  in- 
creafed  by  cold,  and  the  moifture  by  warmth;  he  fur¬ 
ther  fays,  that  firft,  if  we  would  have  the  blood  dif- 
folved  ;  fecondly,  vifcid  matter  removed  from  the  fides  of 
the  veffels;  thirdly,  the  glands  fcoured;  fourthly,  the 
fpirits  increafed  and  rendered  more  aCtive  ;  fifthly,  the 
urinary  difcharge  promoted  ;  fixthly,  obftruCtions  in  the 
vifcera  removed ;  if  the  cafes  are  not  remarkably  con¬ 
firmed,  order  bathing ;  for  on  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
Thefe  baths  fhould  be  entered  into  every  day  ;  and  in  I  of  the  above  intentions,  it  is  that  we  proceed  thereby  to 
fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  Ikin,  twice  a  day  is  not  cure  the  itch,  leprofy,  and  elephantiafis ;  on  the  firft 
too  often.  four,  the  palfy,  melancholy,  and  madnefs ;  on  the  fifth. 

Spring  waters  are  ufually  the  coldeft ;  but  if  required,  gravelly  cafes  ;  the  fixth,  in  conjunction  with  the  other, 
the  coldnefs  may  be  increafed  by  adding  fal  ammoniac,  in  cache&ic,  iCteric,  and  hydropic  cafes. 


nitre,  or  rolls  of  brimftone,  juft  before  the  patient  enters 
into  them. 

The  fea  water  is  the  heavieft,  and  is  fo  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  fait  it  contains ;  but  it  is  not  fo  cold  as 
the  frefh  water  of  fprings. 

Of  the  Cold  Bath 

Cold  bathing  is  the  moft  ufeful  where  a  ftrong  {hock  is 
required,  the  humours  too  much  difperfed,  and  a  coun- 


Of  the  W arm  and  Hot  Bath. 

Warm  bathing  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  not  only  as  an  efficacious  remedy,  but  alfo  as  one 
of  the  highelt  enjoyments  of  luxury.  The  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians,  are  very  fuccefsful  in  their  cures  by  vapour 
bathing,  which  they  manage  by  {hutting  themfelves  in  a 
fmall  room,  then  throwing  a  very  hot  ftone  into  a  pail 
of  water,  and  when  thus  fweated  for  fome  time,  they 


teraCting  revulfion  of  the  folids  to  promote  the  circu-  plunge  into  cold  water,  then  return  again  to  receive  the 


lation  of  the  blood  and  humours  impeded,  and  where  the 
furface  of  the  body  requires  bracing  up  to  a  more  tenfe 
degree 

The  cold  bath  contracts  the  folids,  condenfes  the  fluids, 
and  accelerates  their  circulation ;  and  this  by  its  ftimu- 
lus,  when  the  water  is  frelh,  and  by  its  gravity  as  well 
as  ftimulus,  when  it  is  fait.  As  to  preffure,  the  cold 
and  the  hot  bath  feem  not  to  differ ;  if  the  benefit  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  principle,  the  fea-water  muft  be  chofen, 

In  tender  conftitutions,  and  fome  difeafes  in  which  a 
morbid  vifcidity  is  the  offending  caufe,  a  moderate  warm 


hot  vapours.  The  Greeks,  at  this  day,  have,  hot  baths 
in  their  houfes,  if  capable  of  bearing  the  expence  ;  if  not, 
public  ones  are  provided  by  the  government  for  them, 
which  alfo  obliges  them  to  bathe  there  at  certain  periods 
of  time,  though  no  diforder  is  manifeft;  and  certainly 
with  much  reafon,  efpecially  as  age  advances,  for  old  peo¬ 
ple  are  ftrengthened  by  it,  perfpiration  is  alfo  facilitated, 
which  in  dry  {kins  is  much  retarded,  and  thus  many  dif¬ 
eafes  are  prevented. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  abforption  that  benefit  by  the 
warm,  and  all  medicated  baths ,  is  faid  to  be  defired ;  but 


bath  {hould  be  ufed  before  the  cold  one  is  attempted,  and  certainly  great  good  is  to  be  expeCted  from  the  promo- 
the  approach  to  coldnefs  {hould  be  gradual.  tion  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  folliciting  the  circula- 

When  the  fibres  are  rigid,  and  the  vifcera  unfound,  tion  of  the  fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
cold  bathing  is  injurious ;  fat  people  are  very  little  bene-  Before  entering  on  a  courfe  of  hot  bathing,  let  the 
fitted  by  it ;  and  none  fhould  engage  in  it  before  a  gentle  plethora,  if  there  is  any,  be  reduced  by  proper  evacu- 

2  N  ation; 
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aHoii ;  and  make  the  bowels  lax  if  they  are  not  already 

in  that  ftate.  r  ,  , 

When  diforders,  or  their  caufes,  are  confined  to  the 
inward  parts,  fo  as  to  interfere  with  their  functions,  then 
the  warm  bath  is  the  propereft  method  of  relief. 

The  heat  of  the  bath  being  regulated,  for  weakly  peo- 
pie  faint  in  very  warm  ones,  let  the  patient  s  body  be  well 
rubbed,  that  its  power  of  abfdrption  may  be  increafed, 
and  it  fhould  be  well  dried  at  leaft,  on  returning  out  of 
the  water. 

In  the  morning  falling,  and  four  hours  after  dinner, 
are  proper  times  lor  bathing*  and  an  hour  at  a  time  is  the 
longeft  flay  in  the  bath  that  Ihould  be  permitted. 

If  after  bathing  a  few  times,  the  belly  feems  retraCled, 
the  patient  will  be  benefited  by  continuing  it ;  but  if  the 
hypochondres  feem  inflated,  and  uneafinefs  is  complained 
of  in  the  bowels,  or  if  alternate  heat  and  cold  affeCt  the 
patient,  it  mull  be  omitted. 

The  corpulent,  thofe  with  tenfe  fibres,  and  thofe  with 
cold  temperaments,  are  muchbenefitted  by  the  warm  bath. 

The  fenfations  of  the  patient  will  bell  determine  the 
necefiary  degree  of  heat  to  be  ufed,  that  which  produces 
the  molt  agreeable  is  the  point  to  be  abided  by  ;  but 
where  much  heat  is  moll  likely  to  be  of  ufe,  it  can  be 
bell  fupported  by  the  patient,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  pe¬ 
troleum  Barbadenfe  is  added  to  the  water. 

Cancers  have  been  much  relieved  by  baths,  and  more 
benefit  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  this  method  of  cure 
than  by  any  other  ;  for  the  glands  are  the  moft  abforbent 
parts,  and  by  this  method  medicines  come  direCtly  to  the 
part,  whereas  by  the  ftomach  they  undergo  fome  change 
before  they  arrive  at  their  proper  feat  of  aCtion.  Proba¬ 
bly  fcirrhous  tumors,  tophs,  nodes,  & c.  would  be  bell 
attacked  in  their  beginning  this  way. 

Warm  bathing  is  generally  forbid  in  thofe  diforders 
that  impair  the  underltanding,  or  affeCt  the  head  with 
giddinefs  and  pain,  in  which  the  lungs  are  weakened  or 
affeCted,  when  inflammation  is  an  attendant  fymptom, 
when  a  flying  gout  or  rheumatifm  is  alfo  the  matter  of 
complaint,  and  when  there  are  moveable  tumors.  But 
in  almoft,  if  not  every  other  cafe,  where  bathing  is  ad- 
vifable,  the  warm  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  if  it  neither 
finks  the  fpirits,  waftes  the  ftrength,  nor  leffens  the  ap¬ 
petite,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  it. 

See  among  the  ancients  Hippocrates,  Celfus,  Ccelius 
Aurelianus,  Aretteus,  and  Trallian  ;  and  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  Hoffman,  fir  John  Floyer,  and  Dr.  Wainwright, 
on  Bathing. 

BALNEABILIS.  An  epithet  for  fuch  waters  as  are 
proper  for  bathing. 

BALNEUM  ARENfE.  Balneum  siccum.  The 

SAND  BATH. 

Over  the  mouth  of  a  common  wind  furnace,  place  one 
end  of  an  iron  plate,  with  a  ledge  round  it,  and  un¬ 
der  this  plate  the  canal  mull  run,  by  which  the  furnace 
communicates  with  its  chimney  •,  the  plate  mull  then  be 
filled  with  fand  or  other  dry  matter,  for  placing  the  me¬ 
dicines  to  be  digelled  in  ;  the  fire  then  being  kindled, 
the  heat  will  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the  plate, 
and  thus,  as  the  things  to  be  digelled  require  more  or 
lefs  warmth,  they  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fuited  by 
one  and  the  fame  fire,  for  the  heat  of  the  fand  gradually 
decreafes  as  the  plate  on  which  it  lays  is  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

The  veffel  containing  the  matter  to  be  heated,  hath  its 
bottom  and  fides  totally  covered  with  the  fand,  and  there 
it  is  continued  until  the  digellion  is  completed. 

Alhes  may  be  ufed  in  this  bath  when  a  leffer  heat  is 
wanted,  fand  for  a  greater,  and  iron  filings  for  the 

greateft.  See  Fornax. - Marine  vel  maris.  The 

water  or  vapour  bath  ;  fometimes  it  imports  the 
heat  of  boiling  water. 

This  is  when  the  veffel,  containing  the  matter  to  be 
treated,  is  placed  in  another  that  is  full  of  water,  under 
which  a  fire  is  put,  that  by  this  means  the  water  becom¬ 
ing  hot,  may,  in  its  turn,  heat  the  matter  to  be  digelled. 
When  a  greater  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  is  not 
required,  this  method  of  digellion  is  preferable  to  that 
by  the  land  bath,  becaufe  the  heat  cannot  exceed  at  any 
time  that  which  is  required. - Siccum.  See  Balne¬ 
um  ARENAS.  -  VaPORIS.  A  VAPOUR  BATH.  This 

is  properly  when  the  veffel  containing  the  matter  to  be 
digelled  is  expoled  only  to  the  {team  that  arifes  from 
x 


boiling  water.  Vapour  baths  are  alfo  applied  to  the  hu¬ 
man  machine  in  many  cafes,  where  warm  baths  have 
been  thought  advifeable,  but  with  more  certain  fuccefs — 
and  relax  the  habit  in  general  lefs,  where  the  fluids  are 
wanted  to  be  follicitea  externally. 

BALSAMATIO.  The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

BALSAMEA.  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  See  Abies. 
Species  fourth. 

BALSAMELiEON.  See  Balsam  Gileadense. 

BALSAMELLA,  i.  e.  Balsamina.  See  Momor- 

DICA. 

BALS AMI  OLEUM.  See  Balsam  Gileadense. 

BALSAMICA.  Balsamics.  Balfamica  is  a  Latin 
word  which  fignifies  mitigating.  The  term  balfamic  is 
a  very  loofe  one ;  it  includes  medicines  of  very  different 
qualities,  as  emollients,  detergents,  reftoratives,  & c.  but 
in  medicines  of  all  thefe  kinds  there  feems  to  be  this  re- 
quifite  in  them,  viz.  that  they  be  foft,  yielding,  and  ad- 
hefive;  alfo  that  by  their  fmallnefs  they  have  a  ready  dif- 
potion  to  motion.  Medicines  of  this  tribe  are  generally 
required  for  complaints  whofe  feat  is  in  the  vifcera,  and 
as  they  cannot  be  conveyed  there  but  by  the  common 
road  of  the  circulation,  it  follows  that  no  great  effects 
can  be  expeCted  from  them  but  by  their  long  continu¬ 
ance.  Hoffman  calls  thofe  medicines  by  the  name  of 
balfamics  which  are  hot  and  acrid,  alfo  the  natural  bal- 
fams,  gums,  & c.  by  which  the  vital  heat  is  increafed. 

Dr.  Fothergill  cautions  againft  the  very  general  ufe  of 
balfamics  in  confumptions  ;  to  this  end  he  inferted  a 
valuable  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Obfervations  and  Inquiries ;  which  may  be  feen  in 
his  Works,  vol.  ii.  Amongft  other  obfervations,  he 
fays,  that  from  the  idea,  that  all  balfams  are  healing,  and 
that  in  all  ulcers  they  are  indicated,  they  have  been  di¬ 
rected  in  cafes  of  ulcers  in  the  lungs ;  the  confequence,  he 
doubts  not,  hath  been  frequently  fatal.  Balfamic  medi¬ 
cines,  he  adds,  are  warm,  and  ftimulate  the  folids ;  the 
effeCt  6f  fuch  medicines  will  vary  greatly  in  different 
Hates,  See.  of  the  fame  difeafes,  e.  g.  If  in  an  inflamed 
ulcer,  in  a  young  and  vigorous  conftitution,  a  warm  fti- 
mulating  gummy  refin  is  applied,  pain,  heat,  and  inflam¬ 
mation  will  enfue,  fluxion  to  the  pained  part  will  be  great, 
a  very  confiderable  difeharge  will  follow,  confifting  of  the 
juices  emitted  ftom  the  wounded  veffels,  and  the  veffels 
themfelves  difl'olved  by  heat  and  putrefcenee.  If  thefe 
are  exceflive,  the  detriment  to  the  fick  will  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  the  difeharge  and  the  part  affeCted. 
The  fame  medicines  applied  to  a  cold,  ferous,  phlegmatical 
habit,  in  an  advanced  age,  will  be  juft  fufficient  perhaps 
to  produce  fuch  effeCts  as  would  be  deemed  perfectly  fa- 
lutary  ;  that  is,  bring  on  a  proper  digellion.  Suppofe 
now,  that  thefe  medicines  have  fimilar  effeCts  when  in¬ 
ternally  exhibited,  what  can  be  expeCted  from  them  in 
cafes  of  ulcerated  lungs?  If  they  pafs  the  ftomach,  &c. 
and  arrive  at  the  feat  of  difeafe  unaltered,  their  effeCts 
will  be  as  juft  related.  They  will  ftimulate,  quicken  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  by  confequence  render 
their  motion  more  frequent ;  a  circumftance  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  their  being  healed.  If  the  patient  is  young 
and  vigorous,  the  difeharge  of  fluids,  and  the  diffolution 
of  the  folids,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  aClivity  and 
heat  of  the  medicine,  and  the  temperament  of  the  fuf- 
ferer.  Thefe  effeCls  will  at  once  be  condemned  as  inju¬ 
rious  in  a  difeafe  which  requires  the  heat  to  be  abated,  and 
the  irritation  to  be  leffened  ;  fymptoms  which  never  fail 
to  manifeft  themfelves  when  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 
Though,  as  antifeptics,  balfamic  medicines  fhould  be  pro- 
pofed,  their  ftimulus  on  the  folids  would  produce  ill  ef¬ 
feCls,  too  far  counterblancing  the  advantage,  to  admit  of 
their  being  adminiftered. 

BALSAMIFERA.  See  Peruvianum  Balsamum. 

- Arbor  Brasiliensis.  The  balsam  capivi 

tree.  See  Capivi  Balsamum. - Arbor  Indica. 

The  Peruvian  Balsam  tree.  See  Peruvianum 
Balsamum. 

BALSAMINA.  See  Momordica.  — —  Lutea.  See 
Persicaria. 

BALSAMITA,  called  alfo  balfamum  mas,  cojlus  hor- 
torum,  mentha  Saraccnica  officinarum  Germania,  mentha 
hortenfis  corymbifera,  tanacetum  hortenfe  foliis  &  odore  men¬ 
ace,  ageratum  latifolium  [erratum,  costmary  and  ale- 
cost.  The  tanacetum  balfamita  of  Linn.  The  leaves  have 
an  agreeable  odour,  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  mint 

and 
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jand  maudlin  ;  to  the  tafte  they  are  bitterifh  and  aromatic  ; 
hut  they  are  not  in  ufe.  In  diftillation  water  elevates  their 
flavour ;  and  rectified  fpirited  of  wine  extradls  all  their  vir¬ 
tue  by  infufion. 

The  ageratum  is  a  good  fubftitute  for  this  plant. 

Balsamita  lutea.  A  fpecies  of  persicaria. - 

Minor.  See  Ageratum. - Major,  i.  e.  Balsa¬ 

mita. 

BALSAMUM,  called  alfo  baifamum  genuinum  anti  quo¬ 
rum,  balfamelceon,  JEgyptiacum  baifamum,  half.  Gilead- 
enfe,  Afiaticie,  Judaicum,  e  Meccha,  &  Alpini ;  oleum 
balfami,  xylobalfamum ,  opobalfamum,  the  balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead  ;  which  is  a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an  ever¬ 
green  tree  or  fhrub,  faid  to  grow  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  amyris  Gileadenfis,  or  amyris  foliis  ternatis  integer- 
rimis,  pedunculis  unifloris  lateralibus.  Linn.  The  bell 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from  the  plant,  is  fcarcely 
known  in  Europe.  Profper  Alpinus  fays  that  it  is  at  firft 
turbid  and  whitifh,  of  a  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that 
of  turpentine,  but  much  fweeter  and  more  fragrant,  of  a 
bitter  acrid  aftringent  tafte  ;  on  being  kept  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  light,  greenifh,  and  then  of  a  golden  yellow;  after 
which  it  is  thick  like  turpentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its 
fragrance ;  fome  compare  its  fmell  to  that  of  citrons, 
others  to  a  mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage-flowers. 

It  does  not  feem  to  excel  any  other  of  the  balfams  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  fragrance  ■,  all  the  balfams  agree  in  their  gene¬ 
ral  qualities,  differing  only  in  the  degrees  of  warmth, 
pungency,  and  gratefulnefs.  The  balm  of  Gilead  is  a 
warm,  {Emulating,  expeftorating,  detergent,  diuretic  cor¬ 
dial,  and  nervine  medicine  ;  its  diuretic  quality  is  greatly 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

The  Canadian  balm  of  Gilead  fir  affords  a  balfam  that  is 
often  impofed  for  the  genuine  fort.  If  the  true  balfam  is 
dropped  in  water,  when  thin,  it  lpreads  itfelf  on  the  fur- 
face,  imparting  to  the  water  much  of  its  tafte  and  fmell, 
and  the  groffer  part  remaining  at  the  top  is  thick  enough 
to  be  taken  up  with  a  needle ;  this  is  reckoned  a  mark  of 
its  being  genuine.  If  pure  balfam  is  dropped  on  a  woollen 
cloth,  it  may  be  wafhed  off  without  leaving  the  leaft  ftain 
or  mark,  but  the  adulterated  flicks  to  the  place.  The  pure 
coagulates  with  milk,  but  the  adulterated  will  not. 

This  balfam  is  made  into  draughts  by  mixing  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

R  Balfam.  Gileadenf  3  i.  Pulv.  gum.  arabic.  9  i.  Gra- 
datim  adde  aq.  purse  f  i.  fs.  Aq.  cinnam.  fort.  3  ij.  f. 

hauft.  See  Carpobalsamum. - Traumaticum. 

See  Benzoinum.  - For  that  called  Guido.  See 

Anodynum  Balsamum. - -  Locatelli.  See  Cera. 

- Mexicanum.  See  Peruvianum  Balsamum. 

—  Mas.  See  Balsamita. - Genuinum  anti¬ 
quorum.  See  Balsamum. - Arca:i.  See  Elemi. 

BALZOINUM.  See  Benzoinum. 

BAMBALIO.  A  man  that  Hammers  or  lifps. 

BAMBAX.  Cotton. 

BAMIA  MOSCHATA.  See  Abelmosch. 

BAMBU.  See  Arundo  TabaxiEera. 

BAMIA.  See  Alcea  Indica. 

BAMMA.  See  Embamma. 

BAN  ARBOR.  The  Coffee  tree. 

BANANA,  called  alfo  ficoides  feu  ficus  Indica ,  mufia 
frudlu  cucumerino  breviori,  fenoria ,  pacceira ,  bacoba ,  and 
the  banana  tree.  It  grows  in  America ;  its  fruit  is 
diuretic,  heating,  and  nourifhing. 

BANANIERA.  A  name  of  the  ficus  Indica. 

BANDURA,  called  alfo  plant  a  mirabilis  diflillatoria. 
Its  feeds  and  feed-veffels  are  like  thofe  of  gentian  ;  but  it 
is  moft  remarkable  for  a  foliacious  fheath  about  a  foot 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm ;  it  hangs  by  a  leaf,  and 
is  half  full  of  a  fine  potable  liquor.  The  root  is  aftrin¬ 
gent,  the  liquor  in  the  fheath  is  cooling,  it  grows  not  far 
from  Columbo  in  moift  fhady  woods.  Raii  Hift.  See 
Nepenthes. 

BANGUE,  called  alfo  bangue  canabi  fimile,  cannabis 
Indica  trfoliata ,  bangue  Indorum ;  cansjava,  called  by 
the  ^Egyptians  a  fits ;  cannabis  peregrina ,  althecece  foliis 
cannabinis,  kalcngi-cansjava,  tfyeru-cansjava. 

It  refembles  hemp  in  its  ftalk,  the  rind  of  the  ftalk,  and 
the  leaves  *,  but  its  medicinal  qualities  differ  very  much. 
The  feeds  and  leaves  are  heating,  and  ftrangely  affedl  the 
imagination.  It  grows  in  Indoftan  and  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

BANICA.  See  Pastinaca  silvestris. 


1  See  Vanilla. 


BANILIA, 

BANILAS.  C 

BANISTERA.  Miller  takes  notice  of  five  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Three  forts  groW 
in  Jamaica,  the  othet  two  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 
Alfo  in  woods,  and  run  up  adjacent  trees  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Father  Plunder  and  fir  Hans 
Sloan  called  them  maple ;  but  the  flower,  and  indeed  all 
the  plant  except  its  feed,  being  fo  very  different.  Dr. 
Houftoun  named  them  banijlera. 

BAOBAB,  '^The  tree  is  the  largeft  production  of 

BAHOBAB,  jthe  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
trunk  is  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  but  from 
fixty-five  to  feventy-eight  feet  round.  The  loweft  bran¬ 
ches  extend  almoft  horizontally,  and  as  they  are  about 
fixty  feet  in  length,  their  own  weight  bends  their  extre*- 
mities  to  the  ground,  and  thus  they  form  an  hemifpheri- 
cal  mafs  of  verdure  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  diameter. 

The  roots  extend  as  far  as  the  branches.  That  in  the 
middle  forms  a  pivot,  which  penetrates  a  great  way  into 
the  earth,  the  reft  fpread  near  the  furface  thereof. 

The  flowers  are  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  tree  ; 
and  are  followed  by  an  oblong  fruit  pointed  at  both  ends, 
about  ten  inches  long,  five  or  fix  broad,  covered  with  a  kind 
of  greenifh  down,  under  which  is  a  ligneous  rind,  hard 
and  almoft  black,  marked  with  rays  which  divide  it  length¬ 
ways  into  fides.  This  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  by  a  pedicle 
two  feet  long  and  an  inch  diameter.  It  contains  a  whitifh 
fpongy  juicy  fubftance,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and  feeds  of  a 
brown  colour  and  the  fhape  of  a  kidney-bean.  The  pulp 
that  furrounds  thefe  feeds  is  powdered  when  dry,  and 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  Levant  under  the  name  of 
terra  fgillata  Lcmnia.  It  grows  moftly  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Africa  from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Belin. 

It  is  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus  called  by  Linnaeus, 
adanfonia. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  called  lalo  -,  the  negroes  dry  it 
in  the  fhade,  then  powder  and  keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags, 
and  put  two  or  three  pinches  into  their  food ;  it  cools  them 
and  promotes  perfpiration. 

The  mucilage  obtained  from  this  bark  is  a  powerful  re¬ 
medy  againft  the  epidemic  fevers  of  the  country  that  pro¬ 
duces  thefe  trees ;  fo  is  a  decoclion  of  the  dried  leaves. 
The  frefh  fruit  is  as  ufeful  as  the  leaves  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes. 

Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  De  Plantis  iEgypt.  de- 
fcribes  a  fruit  under  the  name  of  baobab ,  which  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  lemon,  and  refembles  a  gourd  in  its  fubftance, 
of  a  gratefully  acid  tafte,  with  black  feeds  in  it,  and  a 
pulp  of  a  red  colour.  And  from  its  refemblance  to  this 
fruit,  a  ftone  which  he  mentions  is  called  the  baobab 
ftone. 


BAPTISTRUM  FLORE  LUTEO  SILIQUA  GLA¬ 
BRA  ARTICULATA.  A  fpecies  of  raphanistrum. 

BAPTICA  Coccus.  Kermes  berries. 

BAPTISECULA.  The  lesser  blue-bottle  or 
corn-flower.  See  Cyanus  minor. 

BARACH,  Panis.  Rulandus  explains  it  by  nitrum 
falis. 

BARAMETZ.  See  Agnus  Scythicus. 

BARAS.  In  M.  A.  Severinus  it  is  the  fame  as  alphus 
or  leuce. 

BARBA.  So  the  four  leffer  claws  of  the  popylus  are 
called. 

Barba.  See  Barbus. 

— * - Aronis.  See  Arum. 

- Capr.®.  See  Ulmaria. 

■ - —  FIirci.  See  Tragopogon. 

- -  Jovis.  The  silver  bush. 

Miller  mentions  nine  fpecies  of  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  known 
medical  ufe.  Raii  Hift. 

The  barba  Jovis  of  Pliny  is  a  fpecies  of  fumach,  and 
alfo  a  name  of  the  fempervivum  majus. 

BARBAREA,  called  alfo  Herba  fan  dice  Barbara,  naf- 
iurtium  hybemunt,  pfeudobunias ,  eruca  lutea  latfolia ,  fifym- 
brium,  Carpentaria,  winter  cresses,  garden  rocket, 
rocket  gentle.  This  plant  refembles  themuftard  plant, 
but  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  its  leaves,  and 
its  difagreeable  fmell.  Its  qualities  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
crefles.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

The  wild  rocket,  called  trucafilvejhis,  hath  leaves  like 
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It  grows  on 


thofe  of  dandelion,  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
old  walls,  and  amongft  rubbifh. 

.  Both  the  kinds  of  rocket  are  acrid  to  the  tafte,  but  the 
wild  is  the  moft  powerful.  „ 

The  asftive  matter  of  the  leaves  is  extra&ed  by  ex 
preflion  ;  by  infufion  in  boiling  water ;  and  by  digeilion 
in  re£lified  fpirit ;  by  diftillation  in  water  a  pungent  yel 
low  oil  is  obtained  ;  drying  the  herb,  and  making  an 
tradl,  deftroys  its  difagreeable  fmell  and  pungency.  Fhat 
of  the  feeds  is  lcfs  volatile,  they  are  of  fimilar  qualities 
to  thofe  of  muftard,  but  not  fo  ftrong. 

BARB  ARIA.  Rhubarb. 

BARBARICUM.  See  Rhararbarum. 

BARBAROSSA  Pil.  Barbarossa’s  pill.  It  was 
compofed  of  quickfilver,  rhubarb,  diagridium,  mulk 
amber,  & c.  and  was  the  firft  internal  mercurial  medicine 
which  obtained  any  real  credit. 

BARBARUM.  The  name  of  a  plafter  in  Scribonius 

Largus. 

BARBO.  See  Barbus. 

BARBOTA.  The  barbut.  A  fmall  river  fifh,  with 
a  very  large  head.  It  is  generally  about  fix  inches  long 
it  lives  on  mud  and  flime,  is  found  in  the  river  which  runs 


that  is  found  adhering  to 


as 


by  Tamworth,  in  Warwickfhire.  The  roe,  as  well 
that  of  the  eel-pout,  operates  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards 

BARBULiE.  They  are  the  half-florets  of  compound 
flowers. 

BARBUS,  called  alfo  barba,  barbo,  myjius  fluviatilis  ; 
barbel.  It  is  a  fifh  of  an  oblong  form,  and  a  middle 
fize,  befet  with  large  tender  fcales,  and  found  in  pure 
running  waters.  There  are  two  forts,  one  is  bearded, 
the  other  not.  They  breed  three  times  in  a  year 

B  ARB  YROUS  A.  A  fpecies  of  hog  met  with  in  fome 
of  the  Eaft  India  ifles,  particularly  that  called  Bouro, 

BARD  ANA.  Burdock.  It  grows  on  highway  fides, 
and  is  fufficiently  known  by  the  burs  which  ftick  to  the 
cloaths. 

BARNADA  MAJOR,  called  alfo  lappa  major ,  arc- 
Uum  lappa,  perfonata  arcium  Diofcoridis,  Britannica ,  clot 


bur,  or  great  burdock.  It  is  the  arftium  tappa,  or  the 


arflium  major ,  foliis  cordatis  inermibus  petiolatis.  Linn. 
The  roots  have  very  little  fmell,  but  a  fweetifh  tafte,  with 
a  light  bitteriflinefs  and  roughnefs.  Boiled  in  water  they 
impart  a  brownifh  colour,  and  a  foft  vapid  kind  of  tafte. 
ExtraHs,  however  made,  are  as  infipid  as  the  root.  They 
are  chiefly  commended  as  diuretic  and  antifcorbutic  5  but 
are  alfo  ufed  againft  rheumatifms,  the  lues  venerea,  and 
in  all  cafes  in  common  in  which  China  and  farfaparilla 
roots  are  prefcribed,  for  they  refemble  them  in  all  their 
fenfible  qualities. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  more  faline  than  the  roots, 
and  have  none  of  their  fweetnefs.  The  feeds  are  bitter, 
and  flightly  aromatic.  A  dram  of  them  is  a  dofe  as  a  diu¬ 
retic  ;  but  the  prickly  matter  on  their  furface  mull  be  well 
removed,  before  adminiftering  them.  The  beft  method 
of  ufing  this  plant  as  a  medicine  is  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
codtion,  in  which  the  root  only  is  boiled,  e.  g. 

Decofium  Bardante  Rad.  The  Decoction  of  Burdock 

Root. 

R.  Rad.  Bardan.  §  ij.  aq.  purse  ft,  iij.  coq.  ad  con- 
fumpt.  ft  i.  &  adde  kali  vitriolat.  3  ij. 

Of  this  a  pint  fhould  be  taken  every  day  in  fcorbutic 

and  rheumatic  complaints. - Minor,  called  alfo  lappa 

minor,  xanthium,  the  lesser  burdock,  or  louse-bur 
Theftalk  is  juicy,  the  leaves  oblong  and  fharp-pointed,  and 
of  a  yellowifti  green.  The  flowers  are  inconfiderable, 
but  the  fruit  is  a  rough  capfula,  containing  a  Angle  feed. 
From  this  roughnefs  of  the  fruit  it  is  called  a  burdock, 
though  not  in  the  leaft  allied  to  that  plant.  It  grows  in 
rich  fat  foils,  and  is  found  on  fome  commons.  Its  juice 
is  commended  againft  fcrophulous  diforders. - Arc- 


ticum,  called  alfo  lappa  major  montana,  bardana  montana, 
perfonata  altera ,  perfonata  montana ,  and  woolly-headed 
burdock.  Its  virtues  are  much  the  fame  with  the  other 
l'pecies  of  burdocks. 

BARIGLIA,  1  Names  of  the  mineral  fixed  alkaline 

BARILLA,  j  fait.  See  Anatron. 

BARRELIA.  A  plant  fo  called  from  Jacobus  Barelier, 
of  Paris,  a  great  botanift.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  snap¬ 
dragon.  Miller  mentions  two  fpecies  £  but  it  is  not 
noted  for  medicinal  virtues. 


BARNACLE.  A  fhell-filh, 
the  planks  of  {hips  during  long  voyages.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  gcofe  that  is  met  with  in  Scotland. 

BARNET  WATER.  It  is  of  the  purging  kind,  of  a 
fimilar  quality  to  that  of  Epfom;  and  about  half  its 
ftrength.  See  Kqvjz  Cathartics  Amarje. 

B AROMETRU M,  Barometer,  of  @apoe,  heavy, 
and  fjsrpov,  meafure.  An  inftrument  to  determine  the 
weight  of  the  air,  or  obferve  the  changes ;  it  is  common¬ 
ly  called  a  weather-glafs,  and  frequently  the  Torricellian 
tube,  from  Torricelli  its  inventor.  He  confidered  that  a 
column  of  water  of  about  thirty-three  feet,  was  equal  in 
weight  to  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe  :  and  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  a  column  of  mercury,  of  about  twenty-nine 
inches  and  a  half  would  likewiie  be  equal  to  a  column  of 
air.  He  accordingly  made  the  experiment,  and  the  ap¬ 
paratus  he  then  ufed  is  now  the  common  barometer . 

The  bore  of  the  common  tubes  that  are  hawked  about 
for  fale  is  too  fmall.  The  glafs  tube  fhould  be  one-third, 
or  at  the  leaft  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  herme¬ 
tically  fealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other;  the 
length  ftiould  be  thirty-four  inches  :  the  mercury  with 
which  it  is  filled  muft  be  pure.  Fill  the  tube  quite  full 
with  this  mercury  ;  and  having  in  readinefs  a  bafon  with 
a  flat  bottom,  and  about  two  iuches  high,  in  which  is  alfo 
fome  mercury;  invert  the  tube,  and  put  it  in  the  bafon, 
ftill  holding  your  finger  underneath  it,  till  it  is  in  the  mer¬ 
cury  of  the  bafon,  then  place  it  in  a  frame.  On  taking 
away  your  finger,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  immedi¬ 
ately  iubfide  to  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  inches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hate  of  the  air,  it  being  very  rarely  lower 
than  twenty-eight,  or  higher  than  thirty-one  inches.  In 
the  barometers  that  are  generally  ufed,  the  higheft  which 
the  mercury  is  known  to  ftand  in  the  tube,  is  ufually 
about  twenty-nine  inches,  when  the  air  is  heavy;  but 
not  above  twenty-fix,  when  the  air  is  very  light.  If  a 
;  cale  of  four  inches  be  divided  into  tenths,  and  placed 
againft  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  the  inftrument  is  com¬ 
plete. 

In  fine  dry  weather  the  air  is  charged  with  a  variety  of 
vapours,  which  float  in  it  unfeen,  and  render  it  extremely 
leavy,  fo  that  it  prefles  up  the  quickfilver ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  barometer  rifes.  In  rnoift  rainy  weather  the 
vapours  are  wafhed  down,  or  there  is  not  heat  fufficient 
for  them  to  rife,  fo  that  then  the  air  is  fenfibly  lighter, 
and  prefles  up  the  quickfilver  with  lefs  force  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  barometer  falls. 

The  barometer  meafures  the  weight  of  the  air  with  ex- 
adlnefs  enough  for  the  general  purpofes  of  life,  yet  it  is 
often  affedled  with  a  tlioufand  irregularities,  that  no  ex- 
adfnefs  in  the  inftrument  can  remedy,  nor  for  which 
theory  can  account.  When  high  winds  blow,  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  generally  low;  it  rifes  higher  in  cold  weather 
than  in  warm;  and  is  ufually  higher  in  the  morning  and 
evening  than  at  mid-day  :  it  generally  defeends  lower 
after  rain  than  it  was  before  it.  There  are  alfo  frequent 
changes  in  the  air  without  any  fenfible  alteration  in  the 
barometer.  In  general  men  feel  themfi^lves  braced,  ftrong, 
and  vigorous,  with  a  large  body  of  air  prefling  upon  them  : 
they  are  languid,  relaxed,  and  feeble,  when  the  air  is 
light,  and  fo  fails  to  give  our  fibres  their  proper  tone. 
On  advancing  up  high  mountains,  the  air  is  lefs  and 
lefs  denfe,  and  ufually  the  fame  inconveniencies  are  felt 
that  are  complained  of  when  the  air  is  moift.  But  it  is 
cbferved  in  the  Journey  to  the  Glaciers,  in  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  edit.  2.  that  Mr.  de  Luc  and  his  companions, 
when  at  the  fummit  of  Buett,  were  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea  3315  Englifh  yards;  yet,  except  by 
their  inftruments,  did  nor  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
denfity  of  the  air.  The  air  there  they  found  to  be  near 
one-third  lefs  denfe  than  that  of  the  plains  below  them; 
yet,  though  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  was  fo  much 
diminiftied,  the  equilibrium  within  their  bodies  was  un- 
difturbed.  In  this  place,  Mr.  de  Luc  obferves,  how 
much  naturalifts  are  deceived  in  attributing  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  many  perfons  experience  upon  the  falling  of 
the  barometer ,  to  a  difference  either  in  the  weight  or  den¬ 
fity  of  the  air,  afligning  as  a  caufe,  the  failure  of  an  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  external  and  internal  air,  or  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  motion  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  occafioned  by 
the  air’s  being  more  or  lefs  denfe.  For,  if  thefe  changes, 
he  fays,  could  fo  fenfibly  affedl  our  organs,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  thofe  Chamois  hunters,  who  pafs  every  day  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  vallies  to  the  higheft  mountains  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  women  of  the  hamlets  by  Sixt,  who 
go  up  to  Fonds  (a  diftance  of  above  fix  hundred  yards  in 
perpendicular  height)  every  night  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
to  milk  their  cows,  and  leaving  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
their  children,  go  down  again  every  morning  to  affift 
their  hulbands  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ?  Thefe 
people  perceive  no  inconvenience  ;  even  afthmatic  peo¬ 
ple  find  none,  notwithftanding  the  barometer  varies  in 
thefe  feveral  places,  as  is  ufually  obferved  in  other  fimi- 
lar  ones.  It  is  added,  that  it  is  necelfary  to  have  recourfe 
to  fome  other  caufe,  which  ordinarily  accompanies  the 
variations  of  the  barometer ,  to  account  for  the  alterations 
in  our  health,  and  particularly  in  our  llrength,  from 
which  few  people,  perhaps,  upon  fuch  occafions,  are 
entirely  exempted. 

The  barometer  may  be  applied  to  feveral  ufes,  as  mea- 
furing  the  heights  of  mountains  ;  for  twelve  thoufand 
and  forty  inches  of  air  being  equal  to  one  inch  of  mer¬ 
cury  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  twelve  hundred  and 
four  inches,  or  one  hundred  feet,  mull  be  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  Confequently,  if  a  baro¬ 
meter  be  carried  up  any  great  eminence,  the  mercury  will 
defeend  one-tenth  of  an  inch  for  every  one  hundred  feet 
that  the  barometer  afeends. 

But  the  great  ufe  of  the  bar^ncier,  is  to  predidl  the 
future  Hate  of  the  weather  for  feveral  hours,  and  fome- 
tirnes  days  preceding,  though  not  to  a  certainty,  yet  in 
many  inllances  to  a  good  degree  of  probability  :  in  order 
to  which  obferve,  ill,  The  riling  of  the  mercury  prefages 
fair  weather,  and  its  falling,  wet.  2d,  In  very  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  the  falling  of  the  mercury  foretels  thunder.  3d,  In 
winter,  its  rifing  portends  froll ;  and  in  a  continued  frolt, 
foretels  fnow.  4th,  When  foul  weather  happens  foon 
after  the  falling  of  the  mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it ; 
and  fo  on  the  contrary  of  weather.  5th,  When  the  mer¬ 
cury  continues  to  rife  for  fome  time  before  the  foul  wea¬ 
ther  is  over,  expeeft  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  to  fol¬ 
low.  6th,  In  fair  wreather,  when  the  mercury  cdhtinues 
to  fall  before  rains  come,  then  expert  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  probably  high  winds.  7th,  The  unfettled  motion  of 
the  n^ercury  denotes  changeable  weather. 

It  is  not  fo  much  the  height  of  the  mercury  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  weather,  as  its  motion  up  and  down ;  therefore 
to  know  whether  the  mercury  is  actually  rifing  or  falling, 
obferve  the  following  :  1  ft.  If  the  furface  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  be  convex,  it  is  then  rifing.  2d,  If  the  furface  be 
concave,  it  is  falling.  3d,  If  the  furface  is  plain,  or  ra¬ 
ther  convex,  it  may  be  confidered  as  llationary. 

There  are  different  forms  of  this  inftrument;  they  have 
each  their  advantages  and  clifadvantages  :  but  the  common 
fort  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other. 
BAROMETZ,  j  c  .  0 

BARONETZ  l^ee  ^GNUS  Scythicus. 

BARONES.  Small  worms,  called  alfo  nc pones. 

BAROS.  Gravity.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  to 
exprefs  by  it  an  uneafy  weight  in  any  part. 

Baros.  An  Indian  name  for  that  fpecies  of  cam¬ 
phor  which  is  diftilled  from  the  roots  of  the  true  cinna¬ 
mon  tree. 

BARR.  ICON.  An  abbreviation  of  Jacobus  Barrelie- 
rus  leones  Plantar-urn  per  Galliam,  Hifpaniam,  &  Italiam, 
Obfervatarum. 

- Spec.  Ins.  An  abbreviation  of  Jacobus  Bai'- 

relierus  Specimen  Infeftorum. 

B A RT HOLINI ANiE  GLANDULE.  See  Sublin- 
guales  Glandule. 

BAR  YOCOCCALON.  A  name  for  the  ftramonium. 

BARYPHONIA,  from  @xp op,  dull ,  and  pay#,  the  voice. 
A  difficulty  of  fpeaking. 

BARYPICRON.  A  name  for  the  abfinthium  latifo- 
Iium. 

BAS  AAL.  The  name  of  an  Indian  tree  growing  about 
Cochin.  It  flowers  and  bears  fruit  once  every  year,  from 
the  firft  year  of  its  bearing,  to  the  fifteenth.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  its  leaves  with  ginger  in  water  is  ufed  as  a  garga- 
rifm  againfl  diforders  of  the  fauces.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  kill  worms.  Raii  Hill. 

BASELLA.  Climbing  night-shade  from  Malabar. 
It  hath  an  annual  root,  a  purple  climbing  ftalk,  thick  fuc- 
culent  leaves,  and  flowers  that  are  in  fpikes.  Miller  enu¬ 
merates  three  fpecies,  but  they  are  of  no  note  in  medi¬ 
cine. 


BASILARE  Os.  A  name  of  the  os  cuneiforme.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  of  the  os  [phenol dcs  from  its  forming  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  bafis  of  the  flcull.  The  os  facrum  is  called  by 
this  name  too.  Sc  Sacrum  6s. 

BASILARIS  ARTERIA.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  ver¬ 
tebral  artery ,  upon  the  apophyfis  bafilaris  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis.  The  two  vertebral  arteries  foon  unite,  after  they 
have  got  into  the  fkull  and  form  this  artery  about  the  cu¬ 
neiform  procefs  of  the  os  occipitis.  It  runs  forward  under 
the  great  tranfverfe  protuberance  of  the  medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta,  to  which  it  gives  ramifications,  as  well  as  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  the  medulla.  Sometimes  it  divides  into 
two  branches  from  about  the  apophyfis  bajilaris ,  which 
communicate  with  the  pofterior  branches  of  the  two  in¬ 
ternal  carotids,  and  are  loft  in  the  pofterior  lobe  of  the 
jrain. 

BASILEION.  An  epithet  for  a  collyrium  in  Aetlus. 

.  BASILIARIS  APOPHYSIS.  The  great  apophyfis 
of  the  os  occipitis. 

BASILICA  VENA.  The  ancients  termed  the  bajilic 
vein  of  the  right  arm,  the  vein  of  the  liver,  vena  hepa- 
tica  brachii  ;  and  that  of  the  left  arm,  the  vein  of  the 
fpleen;  vena  splenica  brachii.  Sometimes  the  baji- 
lica  hath  a  double  origin,  by  a  branch  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  trunk  of  the  axillaris.  It  continues  its 
courfe  along  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri,  between  the 
mufcles  and  integuments ;  and  having  reached  the  inner 
condyle,  and  fent  off  obliquely  in  the  fold  of  the  arm, 
the  mediana  bajilic  a,  it  runs  along  the  ulna,  between  the 
integuments  and  mufcles,  a  little  towards  the  outfide,  by 
the  name  of  cubitalis  externa  :  and,  a  little  below  it,  fends 
oft'  another  branch,  which  runs  along  theinfide  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  near  the  ulna;  this  branch  may  be  called  cubitalis  in¬ 
terna.  See  Cephalic  a  Vena. 

Basilicum  Unguentum  Flavum.  Now  called  Un- 

GENTUM  Resinas  FLAVJE.  OlNTMENT  of  YELLOW 

or  Bee’s- wax. 

Take  of  olive  oil  a  pint;  yellow  wax,  yellow  rofiri, 
of  each  a  pound ;  of  common  turpentine*  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  wax  and  rofin  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  add  thin 
oil,  and  ftrain  the  mixture  while  hot. 

It  is  commonly  employed  as  a  digeftive  on  wounds  and 
ulcers  :  it  is  as  ufeful  as  the  linim.  Arctei,  now  called  un¬ 
guent.  e  gummi  elemi.  If  it  is  required  to  be  a  little 
warmer,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  tereb.  com.  added  juft  when 
ufed  will  make  it  fo.  It  gives  place  to  no  medicine  of 
its  intention,  and  juftly  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  all  others 
of  its  kind.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

BASILICUM.  Basil.  It  is  a  plant  with  fquare 
ftalks,  oval  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  long  fpikes  of  labiated 
flowers,  whofe  upper-lip  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
lower  entire,  the  cup  hath  alfo  two  lips,  one  cut  into 
four  fedlions,  the  other  into  two.  This  is  a  term  alfo 
for  ocymum  vulgarius ,  herba  regia ,  ocymum  medium  citra- 
tum.  Common,  or  citron  basil. 

Ocymum  caryophyllatum,  ocymum  minimum.  Small, 
or  bush  basil,  with  uncut  leaves. 

Both  thefe  are  natives  of  the  eaftern  countries,  and 
fown  annually  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  ufes.  The 
feeds,  which  rarely  come  to  perfection  in  England,  are 
brought  from  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  They  flower 
in  June  and  July,  and  feed  in  Auguft. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  are  drank  in  catarrhous  com¬ 
plaints  and  uterine  difeafes,  and  to  promote  expectora¬ 
tion.  They  are  fucculent,  llightly  aromatic,  have  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  tafte  and  ftrong  fmell,  which  laft  it  lofes  partly 
in  drying.  The  firft  fort  refembles  the  feent  of  lemons ; 
the  fecond  that  of  cloves.  Diftilled  in  water  they  yield 
much  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fragrance,  fimilar,  but  fupe- 
rior  to  the  oil  of  marjoram. 

Clinopodium  rnajus,  called  alfo  clinopodium  acinos ,  and 
GREAT  WILD  BASIL.  See  ACINOS. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  nine  fpecies.  It  grows  in  hedges. 
Is  an  aftringent  and  emenagogue 

BASILICUS  PULVIS.  The  royal  powder. 

Various  preferiptions  have  been  given  for  making  this 
powdery  molt  of  which  have  fcammony,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  other  things,  which  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  without  adding  to  its  good  qualities ;  but  the  fol- 
i  lowing  more  fimple  method  is  obferved  to  be  both  more 
I  agreeable  and  more  ufeful. 

R  Calomel,  pp.  3  ij.  pulv.  rhab.  J  fs.  jalap.  3  x.  m.  Or, 
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R  Antimonii  tartarifati,  gr.  iv.  calom.  3  i.  gr.  iv.  jalap. 
3  fs.  gr.  viij.  m. 

This  is  a  convenient  purge  for  gouty  and  rheumatic 
people,  for  whom  it  is  belt  made  into  pills,  and  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time.  It  is  alfo  one  of  the  belt  purges  for 
grofsffiodied  children,  who  are  fubjefil  to  breed  worms, 
and  have  large  bellies  ;  for  though  the  ingredients  are  ef¬ 
ficacious,  its  operation  will  be  mild  and  fafe  enough.  It 
clears  the  bowels  of  fiime,  and  difcharges  thofe  humours 
that  obfiruft  the  mefenteric  glands,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  laHeals  themfelves,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in 
children,  and  is  attended  with  a  hard  belly,  a  {linking 
breath,  frequent  fevers,  and  a  decay  of  ftrength  in  the 
lower  parts.  Thofe  flight  intermittents  which  fuch  chil¬ 
dren  are  fubjefil  to,  will  much  fooner  be  cured  by  fuch  a 
purge  than  by  the  bark  ;  for  thefe  purges  reach,  and  carry 
off  the  caufe,  but  the  bark  pens  it  up  ;  and  by  curing  one, 
while  fuch  reftriction  continues,  gives  room  for  a  return 
with  much  greater  aggravation. 

The  dofe  for  children  is  from  ten  grains  to  fifteen  ;  for 
adults  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  fcruples. 

BASILIDION.  A  cerate  defcribed  by  Galen,  and  ufed 
for  the  itch. 

BASILIS.  A  collyrium  mentioned  by  Galen. 

BASILISCUS,  The  basilisk.  Called  alfo  a  cock¬ 
atrice,  and  regulus,  or  little  king,  becaufe  of  a 
white  fpot  on  its  head,  fuppofed  to  be  like  a  crown..  It 
is  one  of  the  mofl  poifonous  kinds  of  ferpents. 

Bafilifcus,  in  chemiftry,  is  alfo  the  philofophical  fub- 
limate  mercury. 

Bajilifcus  is  the  name  of  fome  kinds  of  Hones,  and, 
among  the  reft,  a  name  for  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

BASIOGLOSSI,  from  the  foundation ,  and 

yxarrcro,  the  tongue.  1  he  name  of  two  mufcles  that  de- 
prefs  the  tongue.  See  Ceratoglossus,  or  Hyoglos- 
sus. 

BASIO-PHARYNGAEI.  See  Hyopharyng9£Us. 

BASIS,  from  paii/a,  fixus  fum ,  I  am  fixed.  The  fup- 
port  of  any  thing  upon  which  it  Hands  or  goes. 

The  broad  part  of  the  heart  is  called  its  bafisj  to  difiin- 
guifh  it  from  the  apex  or  point. 

In  pharmacy  by  bafis  is  meant,  that  ingredient  on  which 
the  moH  Hrefs  is  laid  for  anfwering  the  intention  of  any 
compound  medicine. 

BASSI  COLICA.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in  Scri- 
bonius  Largus,  compounded  of  aromatics  and  honey. 

BAT.  An  abbreviation  of  Batavia. 

BATATAS.  See  Battatas. 

BAT AVIS.  A  fpecies  of  privet. 

BAJTCIA.  A  name  of  the  pafinaca  fylvefiris. 

BA  EHMIS.  A  feat,  bafis,  or  foundation,  from  j Saiva, 
fundatus  fum. 

Hippocrates  and  Galen  ufe  it  to  exprefs  a  finus  or  cavity 
of  a  bone,  which  refeives  the  protuberance  of  another  at 
the  joints,  particularly  thofe  at  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  and  ulna. 

BA  FHONLE  Ac^u^.  Called  alfo  aqua  foils ,  aqua 
badiza.  Bath  waters. 

Dr.  Cheyne  accounts  for  the  heat  of  this  water  by  the 
following  experiment :  firH  mixing  filings  of  iron,  and 
the  powder  of  fulphur,  then  working  them  into  a  palte 
with  water,  and  putting  them  into  a  cellar,  under  a  cock 
which  drops  water  gradually  and  flowly,  the  paHe  will 
ferment  fo,  that  the  water  running  from  it  {hall  be  of  the 
lame  heat  and  virtue  with  thole  of  Bath,  though  not  fo 
pleafant,  nor  fo  well  fitted  for  human  bodies.  Thefe 
are  the  only  two  natural  bodies  known,  which,  meeting 
wim  each  other,  will  produce  heat  in  water  without  ar¬ 
tificial  fires.  Tournefort  cbierves,  “  that  the  filings  of 
iron  will  grow  warm  by  Heeping  in  common  water,  but 
much  more  fo  in  fea-water  ;  and  if  powdered  fulphur  is 
added  thereto,  the  mixture  will  burn.” 

Dr.  Cheyne  farther  obferves,  that  the  heat  of  Bath 
-j:a!er  is  owing  to  a  principle  in  itlelf,  as  is  evident  from 
ns  retaining  its  heat  longer  than  any  other  water  heated 
to  die  fame  degree  :  that  the  fulphur  in  the  Bath  water 
n>  evident  to  the  fenfes,  for  it  is  colledled  from  the  fur- 
accs  oi  the  bath  ;  and  iron  is  manifeHly  in  it,  as  appears 
fiom  the  blue  tintlure  which  it  flrikes  when  mixed  with 
an  imufion  of  galls;  and  by  analyfis  fea-falt  is  found  in 

MoH  hot  waters  feem  chiefly  to  confifl  of  fulphur  and 
non,  and  to  dilfer  only  as  the  fulphur  or  the  iron  predo¬ 


minates  ;  where  the  fulphur  moH  abounds,  they  are  hot-- 
ter,  more  naufeous,  and  purgative. 

According  to  the  Experiments  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  2 
WincheHer  Gallon  of  Bath  water  contains 
Of  calcarious  earth  combined  with  vitriolic  dwt.  gr. 


acid,  in  the  form  of  felenite  -  3  197-3 

Of  calcarious  earth  combined  with  acidulous 

gas  -  -  O  22-£, 

Of  marine  fait  of  magnefia  -  o  22  fs 

Of  fea  fait  -  -  I  14-Ay 

Of  iron  combined  with  acidulous  gas  -  o  o^r 


Acidulous  gas,  befides  what  is  contained  in  the  above 
earth  and  iron,  twelve  ounces  meafure  ;  and  atmofpheric 
air  two  ounces. 

It  is  from  the  combination  of  fulphureous  gas,  fea-falt. 
See.  that  the  Bath  water  is  fo  ufeful  wherever  the  vital 
heat  requires  an  increafe  ;  nothing  but  iron  can  make  fuch 
a  fpeedy  improvement  as  this  water  does  in  decayed  con- 
ftitutions  ;  and  it  is  the  foapinefs  of  it,  from  the  union  of 
its  fulphur  and  iron,  that  relaxes  fo  as  to  give  vent  to 
gouty,  and  other  matters,  by  perfpiration.  This  water 
gives  much  relief  in  gouty  and  nephritic  complaints;  in 
diforders  of  the  flomach,  arifing  from  a  weaknefs  of  the 
abforbent  power  in  the  digeHive  fluids.  It  is  of  Angular 
efficacy  in  relieving  that  fpecies  of  palfy  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  amo®gfl  painters,  plumbers,  and  other 
manufactures  of  lead.  It  is  fafe  and  beneficial  only  when 
the  vigour  of  the  confiitution  is  reduced,  and  when  the 
vis  vitas  is  to  be  refiored. 

The  feafon  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  is  whenever 
they  are  wanted  ;  for  there  is  little  or  no  fenfible  differ¬ 
ence  in  them  at  any  time  compared  with  another.  Some 
who  have  drank  them  for  fome  time,  leave  them  off  for 
a  month  in  the  hottefi  weather,  but  cold  conllitutions 
need  not,  for  they  find  them  rather  better  at  that  time. 
With  fome  perfons  cold  weather  fuits  the  befi  with  their 
drinking  it,  efpecially  when  the  feafon  is  dry,  and  in  clear 
froH  it  is  the  befi  of  all. 

More  than  two  pints  in  a  day  can  never  be  required, 
which  may  be  drank  at  three  or  four  times,  a  few  hours 
intervening  betwixt  each  portion  ;  and  in  fuch  chronical 
difeafes  as  require  preparations  of  iron,  the  artificial  ones 
may  at  the  time  be  ufed. 

In -all  internal  diforders,  where  iron  and  fulphur  are 
preferibed,  the  internal  ufe  of  this  water  is  effe£lual ; 
and  by  bathing  only  in  it,  much  relief  is  obtained  from 
fixed  or  wandering  pains,  fiiffhefs  of  the  joints,  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  tendons,  wafiing  of  the  limbs,  palfies,  rheu- 
matifms,  &c. 

By  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priefiley  and  fome  others,  it 
remains  beyond  a  doubt,  that  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
contained  in  mineral  waters,  is  owing  to  the  whole  virtue 
of  fome,  and  a  principal  one  of  them  all.  And  fuch  is 
the  tenuity  of  the  fulphur  and  iron  in  thefe  waters  from 
their  perfefil  folvend  the  fixed  air  therein,  that  the  nicefi 
fealed  cork  cannot  long  retain  the  medical  parts  ;  they 
ffiould  therefore  be  drank  on  the  fpot. 

The  four  principal  waters  in  England  that  poflefs  any 
remarkable  heat,  are  thofe  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Brifiol,  and 
Matlock.  The  firfi  of  which  raifes  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  from  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twelve; 
the  fecond  to  about  eighty ;  the  third  to  feventy-fix  ;  and 
the  lafi  to  fixty-iix  or  fixty-eight. 

Dr.  Monro,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  waters,  fays  the  high- 
efi  degree  of  heat  attributed  to  them  by 


Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Charlcton,  and  Dr.  Lucas,  are  from  the  pump  of 
the  king’s  bath,  1 13  116  no )  r  *■  l  u  •  .  .v 

•  '  '  114  116  up  k  °f  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 


hot  bath 
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f  niometer. 


And  that  on  evaporation,  a  gallon  of  them  has  been 
found  to  contain,  of  iron  fj  or  parts  of  a  grain  ;  of  cal¬ 

carious  earth  22^  grains  ;  felenites  314  grains  ;  Glauber’s 
fait  25J-  grains  ;  fea-falt  5  i-i  grains  ;  which  were  mixed 
with  an  oily  matter,  but  not  more  fo  than  is  common  to 
all  waters.  From  this  and  other  accounts  it  appears  that 
the  Bath  waters  are  chalybeates,  in  which  iron  and  earth 
are  kept  fufpended  by  means  of  aerial  acid ;  and  that 
they  are  impregnated  with  a  fmall  portion  of  felenites, 
fea-falt,  and  either  Glauber  fait,  or  vitriolated  magnefia. 
Indeed  thefe  waters  were  for  a  long  time  efieemed  to  be 
fulphureous,  but  certainly  they  have  not  a  title  to  that 
name  in  the  leafi  ;  they  do  not  aHed:  the  colour  of  filver, 
or  metallic  folutions,  or  produce  any  other  efiefit  of 
6  .  water 
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water  impregnated  with  fulphur. — They  operate  power¬ 
fully  by  urine,  and  promote  perfpiration  •,  and  if  drank 
quickly,  and  in  large  draughts,  they  fometimes  purge  ; 
■but  if  taken  flowly  and  in  imall  quantities ;  they  rather 
incline  one  to  coftivenefs ;  caufe  a  fenfe  of  heat ;  and 
•oftentimes  a  heavinefs  of  the  head ;  with  a  propenfity  to 
fleep — particularly  on  firft  drinking  them. — Thefe  waters 
liave  been  much  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ;  in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  palfy,  and 
variety  of  other  complaints.  —They  are  likewife  much 
ufed  for  bathing  in  ; — and  for  pumping  on  paralytic,  or 
other  difeafed  limbs  :  when  taken  internally  as  they  often 
heat  on  the  firft  ufing  them,  it  is  right  to  cool  the  body 
by  taking  a  dofe  or  two  of  tome  mild  aperient  medicine, 
and  to  live  on  a  cooling  regimen,  before  entering  into  a 
courfe  of  them,  and  lor  the  plethoric,  to  lofe  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  ;  -and  during  thefe  courfes  to  live  regu¬ 
lar,  and  if  inclined  to  be  too  coftive,  to  take  occafionally 
a  dofe  of  fome  cooling  phyfic. 

See  Aqoj'e  Sulphured  ;  Dr.  Cheyne’s  Account  of 
the  Bath-waters ;  and  Dr.  Falconer’s  Effay  on  the  fame. 
Monro’s  Treatife  on  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
miftry. 

BATHRON.  The  seat  or  support.  It  is  alfo  the 
fcamnun  Hippocratis,  an  inftrument  invented  for  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  fractured  limbs.  Oribafius  and  Scultetus  both 
deferibe  it. 

BATHYPICRON.  A  name  of  the  Absinthium 
latifolium.  See  Absinthium  vulgare. 

BATHYS.  A  fort  of  cheefe  formerly  ufed  in  Rome. 

BATIA.  A  RETORT. 

BATICULA.  The  greater  samphire,  called  alfo 
Batis. 

BATINON  MORON.  The  raspberry. 

BATIS.  A  name  of  the  crithmum,  of  the  baticu- 
xa,  and  of  the  fiih  called  thornback. 

BATITURA.  See  Battitura. 

BATOS.  A  bramble  or  briar. 

BATE.ACHIOIDES.  A  fort  of  geranium  refem- 
bling  the  ranunculus. 

BATRACHIUM.  Crowfoot,  crane’s-bill.  See 
Geranium. 

BAT R ACH  US .  An  inflammatory  tumor  which  rifes 
under  the  tongue,  efpecially  of  children.  Aetius  fays  it 
is  a  tumor  under  the  tongue,  efpecially  in  the  veins. 
See  Ranula.  From  fiaTrpctx'&'i  a  frog. 

BATTARISMUS.  See  Psellismus. 

BATTATAS,  (called  alfo  battatta  Virginiana, 

BATPATUS.  }  folanum  tuberofum  efculcntum ,  papas 
vel  pappus  Americanus  vel  Peruvianus.  The  common 
or  Virginian  Potatoes. 

They  were  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  fir  Francis 
Drake  in  i486.  He  then  brought  home  the  famous  ma¬ 
thematician  Mr.  Thomas  Ileriot,  who  was  fent  to  Virgi¬ 
nia,  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  explore  the  produdlions  of 
the  country,  who  brought  thefe  roots  with  him.  He  gave 
them  to  Gerard  the  botanift  ;  who  firft  planted  them  in 
London  ;  and  fent  them  to  Clufius,  in  Plolland,  who  alfo 
planted  them  in  Burgundy  ;  and  he  fent  them  to  Italy,  as 
appears  from  the  works  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  authors. 
It  was  from  this  introduction  into  Europe  that  fo  many 
writers  fay  they  were  natives  of  Virginia  *,  but  the  truth 
is,  they  will  not  grow  there  without  tkilful  culture.  They 
are  natives  of  Peru. 

Potatoes  are  a  fpecies  of  folanum,  viz.  folanum  tube¬ 
rofum  of  Linnaeus,  and  though  with  us  they  require  a 
funny  expofure,  yet  in  the  hot  countries  where  they  are 
native,  thofe  that  grow  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  or 
under  too  thin  a  covering  of  earth,  are  fo  ftrong  of  the 
poifonous  quality  of  night-fhade,  that  tire  hogs  will  not 
tafte  them. 

The  light  mealy  ones  are  the  beft,  and,  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement,  a  wholefome  nourilhing  bread  is  made  of 
them.  Their  ufe,  as  at  prelent,  is  both  profitable  and 
falutary.  More  brandy  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
potatoes ,  than  from  an  acre  of  barley.  They  alfo  afford 
much  ftarch. — They  contain  water  more  than  half  their 
proportion  of  other  matter  which  renders  them  of  eafy 
folution,  and  digeftion  in  the  ftomach  and  are  lefs  liable 
to  become  afeefeent,  and  give  the  heart-burn  than  the 
unfermented  cerealia. 

The  varieties  of  potatoes  are  numerous,  and  may  yet 
be  increafed  from  the  feed  contained  in  the  apples.  The 


potatoe  itfelf  is  not  properly  the  root  of  the  plant,  but  ra¬ 
ther  an  under  ground  fruit,  produced  upon  a  confined 
branch.  The  real  roots  do  not  produce  potatoes ,  they  only 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  drawing  nourifhment  from  the  foil, 
as  the  leaves  above  extraH  it  from  the  atmofphere.  The 
potatoe  below,  and  the  apple  above,  are  in  fa£l  the  fame, 
but  living  in  different  elements,  they  affume  different  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  one  feems  to  be  intended  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  fpecies,  the  other  for  the  food  of  animals. 
Such  is  the  increafe  of  this  vegetable,  that  from  one  large 
potatoe ,  which  was  cut  into  nine  pieces,  eight  ftone  and 
eight  pounds,  of  good  fizable  ones,  hath  been  produced. 

Potatoes  produced  from  fets,  after  a  number  of  years 
are  found  to  decreafe  in  bearing ;  for  which  reafon  they 
fhould  be  brought  back  every  fourteen  years  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  is  after  this  period,  that  thofe  produced  from 
the  feeds  themfelves  decline. 

In  Sweden,  the  leaves  of  the  potatoe  plants  are  manu- 
fadlured  for  lmoaking  inftead  of  tobacco. 

See  on  this  article  many  remarks,  both  curious  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  in  the  Georgical  Effays.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

Battatas  Hispanica,  alfo  called  amotes,  Indica  ca- 
motes ,  batatas  Occident.  Indiae,  convolvulus  Indicust 
Rad.  tub.  &c.  orient  ales  inhamay  Jfarum  P  eruvianorum , 
jetica  Brajilienjibus ,  kippa-kelengu ,  and  the  Spanifh  pota¬ 
toes.  - Canadensis,  alfo  called  fos  foils  pyramidahst 

heliotr opium  Indie um ,  adenes  Canadenfs ,  corona  foils  parvo 
Florey  tsV.  hehanihemum  Indie,  tuber.  Helenlum  Inditum , 
chryfanthemum' Indicuniy  Americanum  tuberofum ,  aferPeru- 
unus  tuberoJus,fos  Furnefanus.  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  potatoes  are  of  qualities  imilar  to 

the  common  fort. - Peregrina,  called  alfo  cucamo- 

tic-flanoquiloni.  The  cathartic  potatoe.  They  grow 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  pars  of  America.  Their 
tafte  is  very  agreeable,  and  if  about  two  ounces  of  them 
are  eaten  at  bed-time,  they  gently  move  the  belly  in  the 
next  morning. 

BATTISECULA.  The  leffer  blue-bottle,  or 
corn-flower.  See  Cyanus  minor. 

BAT  I'lTUR A.  The  fquamous  feales  of  metals  which 

BATITURA.  f  fly  off  whilft  under  the  hammer. 

BAUD  A.  A  veffel  for  diftillation  is  th  s  named. 

B.  P.  An  abbreviation  for  Cafpari  Bauhini  Pinax  Theatri 
botanici,  five  Index  in  Theophrafti,  Diofcoridis,  Plinii,  & 
Botanicorum,  qui  a  feculo  feripferunt  Opera. 

B.  THEAT.  An  abbreviation  of  C.  Bauhini  Thea- 
trum  botanicum.  - 

BAUHINIA.  Mountain  ebony.  Father  Plunder 
gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  John  and  Cafpar  Bauhine. 
Miller  enumerates  feven  fpecies. 

BAURACH.  See  Borax  and  Anatron. 

- A  name  for  the  mineral  fixt  alkaline 

fait.  It  is  the  Arabic  name  for  nitre,  or  for  any  fait ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  borax  took  its  name,  which  is  alfo 
thus  called.  See  Borax. 

BAXANA.  A  tree  in  an  ifland  neTc  Ormuz,  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  whofe  fruit  is  faid  to  fuffocate  the  per- 
fon  who  taftes  it,  and  the  fame  effedl  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  continuing  under  its  {hade;  yet  the  root,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  the  fame  are  antidotes  to  poifon  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  alfo  called  rabuxit.  Raii  Hift. 

BAZCHER.  A  Perfian  word  for  antidote.  See  Be- 

ZOAR. 

BDELLA.  A  Horse-leech.  Diofcorides  ufes  this 
word  to  exprefs  a  varicofe  vein. 

BDELLERUM.  A  Horse-leech. 

BDELLIUM,  called  alfo  madelion,  bolchony  balchusy 
and  by  the  Arabians  mokeh,  is  a  gummy  refinous  juice, 
produced  by  a  tree  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  which  we  have 
no  fatisfaHory  account.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  both 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia.  It  is  in  pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown,  fomewhat  like  myrrh  ;  internally  it  is  clear,  and 
not  unlike  to  glue ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  flightly  bitterilh  and 
pungent ;  its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If  held  in  the 
mouth  it  foon  becomes  foft  and  tenacious,  flicking  to  the 
teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron  it  readily  catches  flame, 
and  burns  with  a  crackling  noife,  and,  in  proportion  to 
its  goodnefs,  it  is  more  or  lefs  fragrant. 

Near  half  of  its  fubftance  diffolves  either  in  water  or  in 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  tindlure  made  with  fpirit  is  fome¬ 
what  ftronger,  and  by  much  more  agreeable.  Vinegar, 
or  verjuice,  diffolves  it  whollv. 

The 
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The  fimple  gum  is  a  better  medicine  than  any  prepara¬ 
tion  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  weakeft  of  the  deobftruent 
gums,  but  it  is  ufed  as  a  pe&oral  and  an  emenagogue. 

BECABUNGA,  called  alfo  anagallis  aquatic  a ,  berula , 
lava ■  Germanicum ,  veronica  aquatica,  water  purpey, 
water  pimpernel,  and  brook  lime.  The  veronica 
becabunga ,  Linn. 

It  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  round,  thick,  frnooth, 
reddifh  {talks,  naked  and  procumbent  at  bottom,  erect  at 
the  top,  clothed  with  firm,  round,  juicy  leaves,^  oi  a  dark 
fhining  green  colour,  {lightly  indented  about  tne  edges, 
and  fet  in  pairs  about  the  joints;  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves  arife  naked  footftalks,  bearing  fpikes  of  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  deeply  cut  into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by  flat- 
tifh  feed  veflels.  It  is  found  in  rivulets  and  ditches,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

It  is  a  good  antifcorbutic,  and  in  a  leffer  degree  ltpoi- 
fefles  the  virtues  of  the  cochlearia  and  nafturtium.  It 
hath  not  the  volatility  of  the  cochlearia,  nor  is  it  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  but  rather  fubfaline  and  bitterifli  than  acrid. 
It  adds  without  irritation  or  pungency,  and  fhould  be 
eaten  plentifully  as  food,  if  benefit  is  expected  from  it. 

BECASSINE.  The  woodcock. 

BECH1CA,  from  a  cough.  Any  medicine  defign- 
ed  to  relieve  a  cough.  It  is  of  the  fame  import  as  the 
word  pectoral. 


‘Trochifci  Bechici  Albi.  "White  Pectoral  Troches* 
now  called  T’rochifci  Amyli.  Troches  of  Starch. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  London  College  directs  them  to  be  made  thus : 
Take  of  double  refined  fugar,  a  pound  and  half ;  of  ftarch, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  of  liquorice,  fix  drams ;  of  Floren¬ 
tine  orrice,  half  an  ounce.  All  the  ingredients  being  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  with  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
form  troches.  They  may  be  made,  if  chofen,  without  the 
orrice. 


Trochifci  Bechici  Nigri.  Black  Pectoral  Troches. 
now  called  Trochifci  Glycyrrhiza.  Troches  of  Li¬ 
quorice. 


Take  the  extra£t  of  liquorice ,  double  refined  fugar,  cf 
each  ten  ounces;  tragacanth. powdered,  three  ounces.  By 
moiftening  with  water  make  troches. 

Thus  the  London  College  alfo  dire£ts  thefe  to  be  made, 
but  Rhazes  was  their  firft  author. 

They  ar£  calculated,  by  letting  them  gradually  diflolve 
in  the  mouth,  to  foften  acrid  humours,  and  to  abate 
tickling  coughs. 

BECHITA.  Expectorating  medicines. 

BECHION,  ?SeeTussILAG0 

BECHIUM.  1  ussilago. 

BECUIBA  NUX.  It  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  with  an  oily  kernel,  in  a  woody  brittle 
hulk.  A  balfam  is  drawn  from  it,  which  is  held  in  efti- 
mation  in  rheumatifms.  It  is  brought  from  Brafil. 

BEDEGUA.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  lpecies  of 


THISTLB. 

BEDEGUAR.  An  Arabian  name  for  the  final]  Spanifli 
milk-thistle.  It  is  alfo  a  reddifh  green,  fpongy,  hairy 
excrefcence,  made  by  fmall  ichneumon  flies  on  the  italics 
of  the  briar,  or  the  dog-rofe  bufh.  See  Carduus  lac- 
teus  Syriacus  —  &  Cynosbatos. 

BEENEL.  An  evergreen  fhrub  in  Malabar. 

BEESHA.  A  fpeciesof  bambu. 

BEET  LA.  See  Betle. 

BEGMA,  from  (2n%,  a  cough.  Hippocrates  by  this 
word  means  both  a  cough  and  the  fpit  brought  up  with  it. 

BEGUILL.  A  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  apple,  with 
a  rough  and  knotty  rind,  inclofing  a  pulp  like  a  ftraw- 
berry.  Raii  Hilt. 

BEHEM,  or  Behemen.  Been,  and  ben,  are  errone- 
oufly  made  to  be  homonymous  with  balanus  myrepfica. 
The  name  of  this  root  in  Arabic,  is  behem,  or  albchem. 

The  behem  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  red.  The 
Greeks  ufe  the  term  hermoda£tyls  for  behem ;  both  of 
which  they  defcribe  as  the  fame,  and  as  being  of  two  forts, 
viz.  the  white  and  the  red. 

The  glam  unguentaria  is  the  Arabian  EEN. 

BEHEN  ALBUM,  called  alfo  jacca  orientalis  patula , 
behmcn  abrad  Arabum ,  raphonticoides  lutea ,  and  the  true 

white  ben ,  been ,  or  behen  of  the  ancients.  - Album 

vulg.  called  alfo  lychnis  fylvejiris ,  lanaria  papaver  fpu- 


mcum ,  vulg.  mufcipitla  pratcnfis  vcficaria ,  spatling  pop¬ 
py,  BLADDER  CAMPION,  or  WHITE  BEN.  -  RuERUM 

limonium,  or  Limonium  Majus.  Sea-lavender,  or 
red  behen. 

Two  roots,  viz.  the  red  and  the  white  ben ,  are  talked  of 
by  the  ancients.  The  white  is  a  long,  {lender,  white  root, 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  fharp  tafte;  it  is  hard,  but  does 
not  keep  well.  It  comes  from  the  Eaft,  and  is  a  fpecies 
of  jacea  with  yellow  flowers.  The  red  is  a  thicker  root, 
alfo  brought  from  the  Eaft.  It  is  cut  in  flices,  and  taftes 
acrid ;  but  the  root  of  the  white  lychnis  is  ufed  for  one, 
and  the  root  of  the  fea-lavender  for  the  other.  This  fba- 
lavender  grows  in  fait  marfnes,  on  fome  of  our  fea  coafts- 
It  hath  a  thick  root  that  runs  deep  in  tire  earth,  and  is 
of  an  aftringent  quality. 

BEHMEN  ABRAD  ARABUM.  See  Behen  Album. 

BEID-EL-OSSAR.  An  Egyptian  plant  growing  on 
the  borders  of  the  Nile.  It  abounds  wirh  a  milky  juice 
ufed  to  make  the  hair  eafily  ftrip  off  from  the  {kins  that 
are  fteeped  in  it.  The  fruit  is  inclofed  in  a  down,  or 
a  fort  of  cotton,  which  is  ufed  for  making  beds  and 
culhiohs. 

BEJUIO,  called  alfo  the  habilla  de  Carthagcna,  bean 
of  Carthagena.  It  is  a  kind  of  bean  in  South  America, 
and  is  famed  for  being  an  effectual  antidote  againft  the 
poifon  of  all  the  kinds  of  ferpents,  if  a  fmall  quantity  is 
eaten  as  foon  as  the  bite  is  received.  This  bean  is  the 
peculiar  product  of  the  jurifdi£tion  of  Carthagena. 

BELAE.  Thus  a  particular  kind  of  bark  is  named  at, 
Madagafcar.  It  was  firft  prefented  by  M.  Saillant,  to 
the  College  of  Phyficians  at  Paris.  This  bark  is  thin, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour  externally,  reddifti  within,  and  to 
the  tafte  flightly  bitter  and  aftringent.  It  is  laid  to  be  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  diarrhoeas. 

BELEMNOIDES,  (from  (SeAEqatw,  a  dart ,  and 

BELENOIDES.  5 Jhape.  Beloides ,  and  Belonoides, 
alfo  called  a  name  for  the  proccjfus  ) lyloides .  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  the  procefs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

BELESON.  Balsam. 

BELGIS  CABELIAU.  Codfish. 

BELL  See  Covalam. 

BELILIA,  called  frutex  Indicus  baccifcr.  An  Indian 
berry-bearing  fhrub ;  a  decohtion  of  which  is  cooling. 
Raii  Hift. 

BELLADONNA.  Deadly  night-shade.  It  Is 
thus  called  from  the  Italian  ladies  ufing  it  to  take  away 
the  too  florid  colour  of  their  faces.  It  is  the  atropa  bel¬ 
ladonna,  Linn.  See  Solanum. 

BELLEGU,  BELLEREGI,  BELLILEG,  BELLE- 
RIC.dE.  See  Myrobalani  Bellerici. 

BELLICULUS.  A  fpecies  of  fliell-fiffi  like  the  peri¬ 
winkle. 

BELLIDIOIDES.  See  Bellis  Major. 

BELLIRICUS  MARINUS.  A  ffiell-fifli  like  the  pe¬ 
riwinkle. 

BELLIS.  The  Daisy. 

Of  this  plant  there  are  many  fpecies,  and  feveral  other 
plants  alfo  are  called  by  this  name. 

Bellis  Minor,  called  alfo  confolida  minima,  fymphy- 
tum  minimum,  bellis  fylveftris  minor,  bruisewort,  and 
common  daisy.  Bellis  perennis,  Linn.  It  is  too  w'ell 
known  to  need  a  defeription.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  Icofen 
the  belly,  are  commended  in  diforders  that  arife  from 
drinking  cold  liquor  while  the  body  was  hot.  The  leaves 
are  flightly  acrid,  the  roots  rather  more  fo.  They  have  a 
fubtle  penetrating  pungency,  that  is  not  hot  nor  fiery,  but 
like  the  contrayerva.  The  root  preferves  this  pungent  mat¬ 
ter  when  dried,  and  an  extradt  made  with  water,  or  with 
fpirit,  retains  the  greateft  part  of  its  virtues.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  antifcorbutic. — That  named - -  Major,  alfo 

called  confolida  media  Lobelii,  bellidioides,  bellis  fylveftris, 
caule  foliofo  major,  leucanthcmum  bcllidis  facie,  buphthal- 
mum  majus,  oculus  bovis,  ox-eye,  maudlin-wort,  or 
great  ox-eye  daisy.  Is  the  chryfantbemum  leucan- 
themum,  Linn,  a  plant  with  oblong,  narrow,  deeply  indented 
leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  {talks,  which  are  pentagonal, 
hairy,  branched,  and  bear  on  the  tops  pretty  large  Toll— 
tary  flowers,  compofed  of  white  petala,  fet  round  a  yel¬ 
low  difk.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  corn-fields,  and 
in  dry  pafture  grounds.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  have  been  in  efteem  as  diuretic  and  anti- 
afthmatic. - C^erulea.  French  daisy. - Lu¬ 

tea  foliis  profoundis.  Lutea  foliis  subrotundis. 

7  Species 
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Species  of  chrysanthemum. - Major  ramosa 

umbellifera  Americana.  A  fpecies  of  Leucan- 
themum.  — —  Montana  frutescens  acris.  Pel- 
litory  of  Spain. 

BELLOCULUS.  A  fort  of  precious  ftone  refem- 
bling  the  eye,  henee  fuppofed  to  be  good  againft  difor- 
ders  thereof. 

BELLON.  So  the  colic  is  called  when  produced  by 
lead.  Bealls,  and  even  poultry  as  well  as  men,  ate  fub- 
je£t  to  it,  if  they  remain  much  about  fmelting  houfes. 

BELLONIA.  Father  Plumier  called  this  plant  thus  in 
honour  of  Petrus  Bellonius.  There  is  but  one  fpecies 
which  is  the  bcllonia  frutefcens  folio  meliflae  afpero;  the 
fhrubby  bellonia ,  with  a  rough  balm  leaf.  It  is  not  of 
note  in  medicine.  Miller’s  Di£t. 

BELLONIO  &  BELLONIS.  A  fhrub  of  the  cedar 
kind.  See  Cedrus  folio  Cypri. 

BELLON.  DE  AQUAT.  An  abbreviation  of  Pe¬ 
trus  Bellonius  de  Aquatilibus. 

BELLOSTI  PILULZE,  Belost’s  Pills.  R  Hydrar- 
gyri  purificati,  3  iv.  in  fyr.  e  fpin.  cervin.  f  j;  extin£l. 
rezin.  jalapii  &  pulv.  colocynth.  aa  3  j'.  mafia  cujus  cap.  3 
fs.  2da  vel  3t!a  quaq.  no£te. 

BELMUSCUS.  See  Abelmosch. 

BELOIDES,  In  r> 

BELONOIDES.  J  See  Belemnoides. 

BELOERE.  An  Indian  evergreen  plant.  The 
feeds  purge  moderately,  but  the  leaves  roughly.  Raii 
Hill. 

BELULCUM,  from  (iskof,  an  arrow  or  dart,  and  e'Kx.a, 
to  draiv.  An  inllrument  for  extracting  darts  or  arrows. 

BELLUTTA  TS  JAMPACAM.  The  name  of  a  large 
tree  in  Malabar.  The  root  powdered  and  taken  with  gin¬ 
ger  promotes  fweat.  A  decodlion  of  the  leaves  is  a  good 
expectorant.  Raii  Hill.  See  Amelpodi. 

BELUZAAR.  The  Chaldee  word  for  Antidote. 

BELVEDERE.  A  fpecies  of  chenopodium,  which 
fee ;  alfo  the  Italian  name  for  the  fcoparia. 

BELZOE.  7  Gum  Benjamin,  and  its  tree.  See 

BELZOINUM.  I  Benzoinum. 

BELZUAR  MINERALE.  See  Bezoar  fossile. 

BELZUR.  Foffile  mineral. 

BEM-CURINI.  A  fpecies  of  Carim-ctjrini. 

BEM-TAMARA.  The  Egyptian  bean.  See  Fa- 
ba  ^Egyptia. 

BEN,  alfo  called  balanus  myrepfica,  glans  unguentaria, 
nux  ben,nux  unguentaria  moris,  Coatlis.  The  oily  acorn, 
OILY  NUT,  or  BEN  NUT. 

It  is  a  whitilh  nut,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  filbert,  round- 
ilh,  triangular,  with  a  kernel  covered  with  a  white  llcin, 
produced  by  a  middle-fized  tree,  refembling  the  birch. 
It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  America  ; 
we  have  them  alfo  from  Arabia. 

Thefe  kernels  have  a  naufeous  bitter,  oily  talle,  are 
purgative,  occafion  a  naufea  and  gripes :  on  expreflion 
they  yield  one  fourth  their  weight  of  a  yellow  oil  almoft 
infipid  and  flavourlefs;  the  naufeous  bitter  remains  behind, 
and  is  not  foluble  in  oily  menftrua.  This  oil  does  not 
grow  rancid  by  long  keeping,  as  is  common  with  exprefled 
oils,  on  account  of  which  it  is  ufed  as  the  bafis  of  odori¬ 
ferous  unguents  and  perfumes.  It  is  impregnated  with 
the  odour  of  jefiamine,  and  other  flowers,  by  llratifying 
them  with  cotton  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  repeating  the 
procefs  with  frelh  flowers,  until  the  oil  becomes  fuffi- 
ciently  odorous,  after  which  it  is  fqueezed  out  from  the 
cotton  in  a  profs.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  behem. 

Dale  fays  that  the  lignum  nephriticum  is  the  wood  of 
the  tree  which  bears  thefe  nuts. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  ben,  much  larger  than  the 
above.  Monardus  calls  it  ben  magnum,  feu  avellana  pur- 
gatrix,  the  great  ben  or  purging  filbert  It  purges 
and  vomits  violently. 

BENATH.  The  Arabic  name  for  fmall  pullules  which 
rife  in  the  night  after-  fweating. 

BENEDICTA,  Aqua.  Formerly  the  aqua  calcis 
Jimplex  was  thus  called.  It  was  the  name  of  a  water 
dillilled  from  ferpyllum,  and  alfo  of  the  vinum  bene- 
di£lum. 

Benedicta,  Aqua  Composita.  i.  e.  Aq^  Calcis. 

Comp.  See  Calx. - Herba.  The  Herb  ben- 

net. 

BENEDICTUM  LIGNUM.  See  Guaiacum.  - - 


Oleum.  See  Lateritium  Oleum. - Vinum.  Sec 

Antimoniale  Vinum. 

BENEDICTUS  LAPIS.  A  name  for  the  Philofo- 
pher’s  ftone. 

BENEOLENTIA;  Sweet  smellincj  medicines. 

BENGALLE  INDORUM.  See  Cassummuniar. 

BENGI-EIRI.  A  fpecies  of  evergreen  Indian  ri- 
cinus,  which  grows  in  Malabar,  &c.  Raii  Hill. 

BENINGANIO.  A  fruit  which  grows  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Auguftine  :  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  lemon,  red  without, 
and  grateful  to  the  ftomach.  Raii  Hill. 

BENIVI  ARBOR,  -^The  Benjamin- 

BENIVIFERA*  /  tree,  and  the 

BENJOINUM,  &  Benjoivum.  I  gum.  SeeBEN- 

BENJUI.  J  zoiNum. 

BEN-KADALI.  A  fpecies  of  kadali. 

BENZOE,  Benzoifera,  and  Benzoin.  Gum  Ben-' 
jamin  and  its  tree. 

BENZOINUM,  called  alfo  afa  dulcis,  ajfa  odoraia, 
belzoe,  benjoinumi  liquor  fyrenaicus ,  vel  cyreniacus ,  balzoi- 
num,  benjovinum ,  gum  benjamin.  It  is  a  concrete  refin- 
ous  juice,  obtained  from  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  leaves 
like  the  bay-leaves,  but  not  ribbed,  and  falling  off  in 
winter,  bearing  flattifh  nuts,  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  whofe 
flelhy  covering  is  externally  rough  and  hairy.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of  North  America,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Virginia  and  Carolina;  but  it  is  only  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies :  it  grows  in  open  ground  with  vi¬ 
gour  in  England.  According  to  Wefton,  the  tree  is  the 
laurus  benzoin,  or  laurus  foliis  enervis  ovatis  utrinque 
acutis  integris  annuls,  reddens  benzoinum ,  floribus  par¬ 
vis  luteis,  baccis  nigricantibus,  Linn.  The  Benjamin 
tree.  But  the  laft  difpenfatory  of  the  Edinburgh  college, 
fays  it  is  the  terminalia,  benzoin ,  foliis  lanceolatis,  Linn. 
And  Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Britifh  Medicinal 
Plants,  &c.  in  the  London  Botanic  Garden,  fays  it  is 
the  croton  benzoe.  The  leaves  and  the  bark  fmell  like 
the  gum ;  and  to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  they  give  out  a 
refin,  like  the  Benjamin  ;  but  no  refin  naturally  flows 
from  it :  the  refin  is  obtained  by  ineifions  made  in  its 
trunk  about  the  origin  of  the  firft  branches.  Some  fay 
it  iflues  out  from  the  ineifions  made  only  in  the  bark  : 
as  it  runs  out  it  is  white,  but  foon  becomes  yellowifh, 
reddifh,  or  brownifh.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  brit¬ 
tle  mafles,  compofed  partly  of  white,  and  partly  of  yel¬ 
lowifh  or  light  brown  pieces.  The  white  pieces  are  call¬ 
ed  benzoe  amygdaloides,  and  are  reckoned  the  bell ; 
they  are  hard,  folid,  fhining,  tranfparent,  and  poflefs  a 
very  fragrant  fmell :  this  gum-refin  hath  but  little  tafle, 
imprefling  the  palate  with  a  flight  fweetifhnefs ;  its  fmell 
is  very  fragrant  if  rubbed  or  heated,  and  is  lefs  heating 
than  molt  of  the  other  balfams. 

If  pure,  it  totally  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 
By  digeftion  it  imparts  to  water  much  of  its  fragrance  and 
pungency:  the  filtered  liquor,  gently  exhaled,  leaves  a  cryf- 
talline  matter,  of  a  feemingly  faline  nature,  amounting  to 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole. 

Flores  Benzoini.  Flowers  of  Benjamin. 

They  partake  of  the  fragrance  of  the  refin ;  difiolve  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in  water 
alfo,  from  which  they  are  prevented  from  feparating,  if 
as  much  fugar  is  added  as  will  give  the  confiflence  of 
fyrup  to  the  water. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  .of  London,  in  their  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  order  the  flowers  of  Benjamin  under  the  title 
of  Flores  Benzoes.  Flowers  of  Benjamin,  to  be  thus 
raifed. 

Take  of  Benjamin  in  powder,  one  pound,  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  ;  and  with  a  flow  fire  fub- 
lime  the  flowers  into  a  paper  cone,  fitted  to  the  pot.  If 
the  flowers  fhould  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  with 
white  clay,  and  refublime  them,  only  a  fmall  portion 
fhould  be  put  in  at  a  time,  and  the  heat  be  very  gentle. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. — They  alfo  order  a  Tinctura  Ben¬ 
zoes  composita.  Compound  tinflure  of  Benjamin , 
formerly  balfamum  traumaticum,  in  the  following 
form. 

Take  of  Benjamin  three  ounces ;  ftorax  {trained  two 
ounces ;  balfam  of  Tolu  one  ounce ;  Socotorine  aloes  half 
an  ounce  -,  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  two  pints— digeft  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  {train. 

I  2  P  Oleum 
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'Oleum  Benzoini.  Oil  of  Benjamin. 

If  the  powdered  Benjamin  is  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  retort,  it  melts  and  fends  up  the  flowers  •,  after  which 
a  thin  oil  rifes,  which  is  yellowilh,  flightly  empyreuma- 
tic,  and  mixed  with  an  acidulous  liquor  called  the  lpmt 
of  Benjamin ;  then  follows  a  thick  butyraceous  mattei. 
The  thin  oil  re-diftilled  with  water  lofes  its  taint,  and  now 
frnells  agreeably  of  the  Benjamin,  and  feems  to  be  of  the 
fame  nature  as  eflential  oils  ;  and  yet  the  Benjamin  ltfelf, 
when  diftilled  in  water,  yields  no  eflential  oil. 

'Tinnier  a  Benzoini.  'The  Tincure  of  Benjamin. 

Take  of  gum  Benjamin  four  ounces,  and  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine  a  pint.  Digeft  three  or  four  days  in  a  land-heat, 
and  drain  olF  the  tinfture. 

Lac  Virginalis .  Virgin’s  Milk. 

To  twenty  ounces  of  pure  water,  add  one  ounce  of  the 
tindture  of  Benjamin  ;  and  if  more  water  is  neceliary  to 
render  the  mixture  milky,  add  it. 

Magijlerium  Benzoini.  The  Magistery  of  Benja¬ 
min. 

If  the  lac  virginalis  be  permitted  to  Hand  fome  time, 
the  Benjamin  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  white  magifte- 
j-y.  This  magiftery  is  the  Benjamin  in  its  whole  fubftance, 
and  is  preferred  by  fome  to  the  flowers  ;  but  tne  flowers 
are  only  the  faline  part  of  the  gum  with  fome  of  its  frag¬ 
rance,  and  it  is  the  refmous  part  that  is  moll  difpoied  to 
be  precipitated  from  fpirit  by  water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  gum  Benjamin  is  in  perfumes 
and  as  a  cofmetic.  It  approaches  in  virtues  and  fragrance 
to  the  ftorax  aud  balfam  Tolu.  It  is  ufeful  in  afthmas  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  removing  obftrudlions 
and  promoting  expectoration,  in  which  intentions  the 
flowers  are  given  from  grs.  iv.  to  xv.  the  flowers  are  alfo 
a  powerful  errhine.  The  tincture  may  be  given  in  dofes 
from  twenty  to  eighty  drops,  but  is  chiefly  ufed  to  make 
the  Ikin  fmooth,  and  to  clear  it ;  and  to  fcent  walh-balls. 
The  lac  virgin,  mull  be  ufed  when  a  roughnefs  or  blotches 
and  venereal  foots  difeoiour  the  Ikin  and  render  it  un- 
fightly :  it  may  be  rubbed  on  gently  every  day  with  a  foft 
rag :  it  renders  the  face  and  arms  agreeably  fmooth. 

Draughts  are  made  with  the  gum  itlelf  by  rubbing  it 
with  gum  Arabic  as  follows  : 

Ft  Gum  benzoes  fubtil.  pulv.  3  i.  gum.  arab.  3  i.  fpt. 
vin.  ten.  3  ij.  aq.  purse  |  ij.  m. 

The  flowers  of  Benjamin,  are  manifeftly  a  faline  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  acid  kind,  of  confiderable  acrimony,  and 
ftimulant  power.  They  have  been  recommended  as  a 
pedtoral  •,  but  Dr.  Cullen  has  employed  them  in  fome 
afthmatic  cafes  without  eflbcT,  half  a  dram  appeared  to 
be  heating  and  hurtful.  Mat.  Medica. 

BER.  The  name  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  bearing  a  fruit  like  a  jujeb. 

BERBERI.  According  to  Athenseus  it  is  the  name  of 
a  lire  11  in  which  pearls  are  found. 

BERBERIS,  called  alfo  oxyacantka  Galeni,  fpina  acida, 
crefpinus,  berbaris,  piperidge  or  piperage  bush,  and 
barberry.  The  berberis  vulgaris,  Linn. 

It  is  a  large  prickly  bulb,  with  brittle  branches,  covered 
with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which  lies  another  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  fmooth,  rather 
oval,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  finely  ferrated  about  the 
edges  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  monopetalous,  (landing  in 
clutters  on  the  top  upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  followed  by 
oblong  red  berries,  containing  in  each  generally  two  feeds  : 
fome  of  the  individuals  have  no  feeds  in  their  berries  ; 
and  fometimes  berries  with  and  without  feeds  are  found 
on  one  bufh.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills,  flowers  in 
May,  and  its  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

The  fruit  is  a  mild  reftringent  acid,  ufeful  in  hot  bilious 
diforders,  and  colliquative  putrid  difpofitions  in  the  hu¬ 
mours.  The  leaves  have  the  fame  virtues  as  the  berries, 
but  in  lefs  degree.  The  inner  yellow  bark  is  auftere  and 
bitterifh,  gently  purgative,  and  ufeful  in  the  jaundice. 
Ehe  baik  of  the  root  is  mildly  attringent.  Thefe  barks 
do  not  keep  long,  and  are  belt  ufed  in  infufions,  one 
ounce  of  bark  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Sa!  Effcnt.  Berberis.  Essential  Salt  of  Barberries. 
Digcli  two  ounces  of  lemon-juice  with  two  pints  of  the 
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juice  of  barberries  in  a  fand  heat  for  two  days,  after  which 
evaporate  the  liquor  to  one  half,  then  fet  it  in  a  cold  cellar 
a  few  days  and  the  fait  will  concrete ;  when  the  fait  ceafes 
to  (hoot,  evaporate  again,  and  more  fait  will  be  obtained* 
Simon  Paulli  calls  this  the  tartar  of  barberries. 

Gelatina  Berberorum.  The  Jelly  of  Barberries. 

To  a  pound  of  barberries,  picked  clean  from  their  (talks, 
add  a  pound  of  white  fugar,  boil  them  with  a  gentle  heat, 
to  a  due  confidence,  then  prefs  the  jelly  through  a  flannel 
cloth. 

BERDIRAMON.  See  Bistorta. 

BEREDRIAS.  The  name  of  an  ointment  mentioned 
in  Aetius. 

BERENI  SECUM.  See  Artemisia. 

BERENICE.  Amber. 

BERENICIUM.  A  fpecies  of  nitre  mentioned  by 
Galen. 

BERETINUS  FRUCTUS.  A  fruit  found  in  the  Ma¬ 
lacca  Iflands. 

BSRGAMOTE,  or  Bergamot.  It  Is  a  fpecies  of 
cicfon,  produced  at  firft  cafuaily  by  an  Italian’s  grafting 
a  citron  on  the  dock  of  a  bergamot,  pear-tree,  whence  the 
fruit  produced  by  this  union  participated  both  of  the 
citron-tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  fruit  hath  a  fine  tafte 
and  fmeli,  and  its  eflential  oil  is  in  high  efteem  as  a  per¬ 
fume. 

The  eflence  of  bergamot  is  alfo  called  efjentia  de  cedra. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  firft 
cutting  it  in  fmall  pieces,  then  immediately  fqueezing  the 
oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs  vefiel.  This  liquor  is  an.ethe- 
rial  oil. 

A  water  is  diftilled  from  the  peel  as  follows :  take  the 
outer  rind  of  three  bergamots,  a  gallon  of  pure  proof  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  four  pints  of  pure  water,  draw  off  a  gallon  in  a 
balneum  Marne,  then  add  as  much  of  the  bed  white  fu¬ 
gar  as  will  be  agreeable.  Or, 

Take  of  the  eflence  of  bergamot  three  drams  and  a  half, 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints,  of  ammonia  pre¬ 
pared  a  dram,  diftil  oft'  three  pints  in  a  balneum 
Maria;. 

BERIBERIA.  Dr.  Aitkin,  in  his  Elements  of  Surgery, 
ufes  this  word  as  fynonymous  with  contratlura,  which 
fee. 

BERIBERI.  A  fpecies  of  palfy  common  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Eail  Indies.  The  name  in  the  language  of  the 
country  fignifies  a  fheep.  Bontius  thinks  that  this  name 
was  given  to  this  difeafe  becaufe  that  in  it  tire  patients  feem 
to  imitate  fheep  in  lifting  their  legs  when  they  walk.  He 
fays  this  palfy  is  a  kind  of  trembling,  in  which  there  is  a 
depravation  of  the  motion  and  fenfation  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  fometimes  of  the  body.  The  caufe  is  generally 
from  expofing  themfelvesto  the  cold  vapours  of  the  night 
too  foon  after  exercife. 

In  this  cafe  a  pituitous  matter  infinuates  itfelf  betwixt 
the  joints  and  relaxes  their  ligaments.  Generally  its  ap¬ 
proach  is  gradual;  but  fometimes  it  feizes  fuddenly. 

The  fymptoms  are,  an  univerfal  laffitude,  a  faulty  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  fame  throbbing  titilla- 
tio-n  is  felt  in  them  as  is  felt  in  the  fingers  and  toes  in  a 
cold  country  in  the  winter  feafon,  only  the  pain  is  not  fo 
great ;  fometimes  the  voice  is  fo  obftrudled  as  to  render 
articulation  difficult.  Other  fymptoms  occafionally  attend, 
but  thefe  are  the  chief. 

The  cure  is  tedious.  The  difeafe  is  not  mortal,  except 
by  feizing  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft,  fo'  as  to  obftruct 
refpiration  and  the  voice. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  moderate  exercife,  and  fri£lions 
are  ufeful ;  the  Indians  ufe  a  half-bath  made  of  water,  in 
which  is  boiled  an  aromatic  kind  of  herb  called  lagondi, 
or,  in  want  of  it,  camomile  and  melilot.  The-affe<fted  parts 
are  rubbed  well  with  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  mace  and 
rofes.  Bleeding  is  not  required,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
warm  nervous  (Lengthening  reftoratives  are  to  be  ufed : 
now  and  then  a  gentle  purge  may  be  admitted.  Decoc- 
!  tions  of  farfaparilla  and  guaiacum  are  alfo  of  fervice. 
See  Bontius  de  Medicina  Indorum. 

BERICOCCA.  The  Apricot.  See  Armenica 
Mala. 

BERMUDENSES,  Baccae.  Bermudas  berries. 
See  Saponari^  Nucule. 

BERMUDI  ANA.  A  plant  from  the  Bermudas  iflands 
is  thus  named.  It  hath  a  flower  of  the  lily  kind.  Miller 
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mentions  two  fpecies  ;  but  it  is  not  remarkable  for  any  me¬ 
dical  virtues. 

BERNARDIA.  A  plant  fo  called  by  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Bernard  de  Jeflieu,  of  Paris. 

The  male  and  female  are  different  plants ;  the  male 
plant  produces  katkins  ;  the  female  plant  praduces  a  fruit 
which  refembles  that  of  the  ricinus.  Miller  takes  notice 
of  four  fpecies ;  but  they  are  not  ufed  in  medicine. 

BERN  AVI.  An  eledtary  mentioned  by  Profper  Al- 
pinus,  in  his  Work,  De  Medicina  Atgyptiorum.  It  is 
prepared  in  India:  its  compofition  is  unknown;  but  very 
extraordinary  effe£ts  are  attributed  to  it. 

BERNHARDI  TESTICULUS.  See  Asphodelus 

Luteus,  that  called  - -  Eremita.  See  Cancellus. 

BERNICLA.  See  Branta. 

BERRIONIS.  Colophony,  gum  juniper,  or  ver- 
nice. 

BERS.  A  fort  of  ele£tary  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  for 
gaiety ;  it  contains  opium,  and  creates  a  temporary  deli¬ 
rium. 

BERULA.  Brook-lime.  See  Becabunga. 

— - - Gallica.  See  Sium  angustifolium. 

BERYTION.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  defcribed  by 
Galen  as  good  againft  an  ophthalmia.  Alfo  of  a  paftil 
againft  the  dyfentery. 

BES.  An  eight-ounce  meafure.  See  Cyathus. 
BESACHER.  A  fungus  or  sponge. 

BESASA.  Wild  rue. 

BESL.  FASCIC.  An  abbreviation  of  Bafilii  Beileri 
Fafcieulus  rariorum. 

-  Gazophyl.  An  abbreviation  of  Gazophylaci- 

um  Rerum  naturalium  Michaelis  Ruperti  Beileri. 

- Hort.  Eys.  An  abbreviation  of  Beileri  Hortus 

Eyftetenfis. 

BESLERIA.  A  plant  thus  named  in  honour  of  Bafi- 
lius  Befler,  an  apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  book  called  Hortus  Eyftetenfis.  Miller  takes 
notice  of  four  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  of  any  medical 

ufe. 

BESONNA.  Rulandus  explains  it  by  mufcarum  fun¬ 
gus.  Probably  he  means  a  iponge,  which  is  the  nidus 
of  fome  fort  of  flies. 

BESSANEN.  In  Avicenna  it  is  a  rednefs  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts,  refembling  that  which  precedes  the  leprofy  ;  it 
occupies  the  face  and  extremities.  Dr.  James  thinks  it  is 
what  we  call  chilblains. 

BESTO.  A  name  in  Oribafius  for  saxifrage. 
BETA.  Beets.  It  is  a  plant  with  large,  frnooth, 
broad  ribbed,  juicy  leaves,  and  flender,  ftriated,  "branch¬ 
ed  {talks,  bearing  fpikes  of  imperfect  flowers,  followed 
each  by  a  roundifh,  rough,  watery  feed-veffel.  Different 
forts  are  cultivated  for  culinary  ufes:  Linnaeus  fuppofes 
them  to  be  varieties  of  the  wild  beet  which  grows  on  fome 
of  the  fea-coafts  of  England,  Holland,  &c.  There  is  a 
whitifh-leaved*  called  ficula  or  cicla,  a  green-leaved,  and 
a  red-leaved  fort,  all  with  long,  thick,  white-roots ;  and 
a  long-rooted,  alfo  a  turnep-rooted  fort,  all  over  red. 

They  are  all  biennial.  That  named  - - Alba,  called 

alfo Jicula ;  is  the  cicla,  beta  pallefcens.  Common  white- 

beets.  - Rubra  vulg.  called  alfo  beta  nigra. 

TurNep  root;ed  red-beet,  red  Roman-beets,  or 
beetrave.  Sylvestris.  Wild-beets.  There 
is  a  wild  fort  which  Diofccrides  calls  limonium. 

Beets ,  ufed  as  food,  are  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  afford 
but  little  nourifhment.  If  freely  eaten  they  are  laxative 
and  emollient.  They  give  out  their  virtue  to  water  by 
boiling.  The  red  ones  give  out  their  colour  to  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  on  expreflion  their  colour  accompanies  their 
juice. 

The  juice  of  both  the  kinds  has  been  confidered  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  occafioning  a  copious  difeharge,  but 
no  freezing,  but  Dr.  Cullen  fays  in  the  trials  he  made, 
the  juice  fluffed  up  the  nofe  gave  no  large  or  durable 
evacuation,  Mat.  Med.  The  dried  red  beet  roots  yield 
one  twentieth  part  their  weight  of  fugar,  and  the  dried 
white  be'ct  roots  one  tenth. 

BETLE,  called  alfo  betre,  betele,  bethle,betelle ,  beet- 
I.A,  beetle,  piper  longum  foliorum  nervis  decurrentibus 
tenuioribus  &  mollioribus.  and  bulatvaaela. 

It  is  a  fcandent  plant,  growing  in  different  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies :  it  bears  a  fruit  which  refembles  a  lizard’s 
tail :  its  tafte  is  agreeable,  and  in  the  Malacca  ifles  is 
called  firii  boa.  The  ancient  botanifls  confound  its  leaf 
with  die  malabathrum. 
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Mixed  with  other  things,  as  fancy  dire£Is,  the  Indians 
chew  it  aimoft  continually.  It  is  gratefully  cordial,  but 
feems  to  injure  their  teeth. 

BETONICA,  called  alfo  vetonica  cordi,  and  common 
or  woody  betony.  The  betonica  officinalis,  Linn. 

It  is  a  low  plant,  with  dark  green,  oblong,  wrinkled 
leaves,  that  are  crenated,  hairy,  and  fet  in  pairs,  on 
fquare  unbranched  ftalks;  bearing  thick  fpikes  of  labiated 
purplifh  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  four  ob¬ 
long  triangular  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  flower-cup.  It 
grows  wild  in  woody  and  fhady  places  ;  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  in  winter  it  dies  to  the  ground,  the  roots  con¬ 
tinuing. 

The  leaves  and  tops  are  agreeably  feented,  but  it  foon 
flies  off  from  the  dry  herb :  to  the  tafte  they'  are  warm, 
rough,  and  bitterifh  ;  if  powdered  they  make  a  good’  er¬ 
rhine. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  contains  all 
the  virtue  of  the  herb,  and  is  the  belt  preparation  of  it. 
From  large  quantities  a  fmall  portion  of  efl'ential  oil  is 
obtained  by  diftillation.  The  roots  are  faid  to  be  naufe- 
ous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic;  and  as  a  medicine 
very  fimilar  to  the  heilebor.  alb.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a 
fpecies  of  fideritis. 

Betonica  Aquatica.  See  Scrcpkularia,  Aqua- 

tica. - Pauli.  See  Veronica. - Coronaria. 

Clove  July-flowers.  See  Caryophillus  ruber. 
BETRE.  See  Betle. 

BETTONICA.  Great  water-dock. 

BETULA.  The  birch-tree.  The  betula  alba  of 
Linn. 

It  delights  in  moift  woods.  It  hath  many  flexible  bran* 
ches  and  fomewhat  oval,  {harp-pointed,  ferrated,  deep* 
green  leaves,  hanging  on  long  and  weak  pedicles,  prcduc- 
i  ing  fmall  fcaly  cones,  which  contain  little  winged  feeds. 
The  bark  is  externally  white  and  chapt,  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubftance,  of  a  dark  browriifh  red  colour,  covered 
with  three  or  four  whitifh,  very  thin,  frnooth,  flexible, 
tough,  femi-tranfparent,  membranous  coats. 

If  this  tree  is  wounded  in  the  fpring,  pretty  deeply  into 
its  trunk,  there  gradually  iffues  a  large  quantity  of  a  lim¬ 
pid  fweetifh  juice.  It  is  beft  when  drawn  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree  ;  foon  after  the  leaves  have  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear,  the  juice  lofes  its  fweetnefs.  This  juice  hath 
been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic :  it  fenfibly  promotes 
urine,  and  freely  taken  it  moves  the  belly.  By  fermen¬ 
tation  it  becomes  a  vinous  liquor ;  and  infpiffated  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  it  yields  a  brownifh  concrete  like 
manna,  if  fet  in  a  cool  place. 

The  leaves  and  bark  are  antifeptic.  the  bark  is  burnt 
to  correct  bad  air,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  the  next  in 
goodnefs  to  juniper. 

BETULUS.  See  Ostrea. 

BEX.  A  cough.  See  Tussis. 

BEXUGO.  The  root  of  the  elematitis  Peruviana  of 
C.  B.  one  dram  of  which  is  enough  for  a  purge. 

BEXUGUILLO.  The  Peruvian  ipecacuanha, 
BEY  A.  So  the  alchemifts  call  the’  aqua  mercurialis, 
which,  in  their  language,  is  wife  to  the  gabrien  or  ful- 
phur  of  the  philofophers.  ‘ 

BEZQAR.  This  is  originally  a  Perfian  word,  viz. 
badzcher,  or  lazcher,  or  pahazar,  which  fignifics 
an  antidote.  Avenzoar  is  the  firft  who  mentions  it  as  a 
medicine,  or  who  gives  its  hiftory. 

Bezoar  {tones  are  preternatural  or  morbid  concretions 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  feveral  land  animals  ;  they  are 
compofed  of  feveral  ftrata  or  layers,  like  an  onion.  In 
the  Hift.  de  l’Acad.  an.  1703,  itisafferted  that  all  bezoar 
{tones  are  bilious  concretions  of  the  refpe£tive  animals 
which  afford  them. 

Bezoar s  may  be  ranked  thus  :  1.  The  true  oriental  and 
occidental.  2.  Such  ftones  as  are  got  from  animals,  and 
referable  bezoar ;  fuch  as  thofe  from  apes,  and  even  the 
various  fpecies  of  pearls  and  crabs  eyes.  3.  The  feveral 
fpecies  of  foflile  bezoars.  4.  Thofe  that  have  only  the 
{hape,  without  the  virtues  of  bezoars ,  fuch  as  the  human 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  gall-bladder  ;  or  in 
the  fame  parts  of  oxen.  5.  The  segagropila.  which  are 
balls  formed  by  hairs  collected  in  the  ftomachs  of  feveral 
animals,  efpecially  the  ruminating  forts,  and  are  called 
bulithim  or  cow’s  bezoar  :  the  German  bezoar  is  a  hairy 
ball  taken  out  of  the  ftomach  of  the  rock-goat.  See 

tEgagropila.  For  that  called - Germanicum,  fee 

Capsa  Alpina. - Perci.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

1  — —  Orientalis, 
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T  .  — .  Orientalis,  called  alfo  lapis  bezoar,  hir- 
Cus  bezoarticus,  and  the  oriental  bezoar  stone. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  the  cavity  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fourth  ftomach  of  a  fpecies  of  goat  in  Perfia  called 
parau.  It  is  only  found  in  the  old  ones,  and  only  in 
thofe  which  feed  on  particular  mountains.  Though 
thefe  are  of  great  value  in  Europe,  they  are  of  greater  in 
Perfia,  whence  we  fuppofe  that  they  are  only  artificial 
ones  that  are  brought  here.  The  genuine  ones  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  kidney-bean,  generally  of  an  oblong  rounded 
figure,  but  often  of  other  forms,  varying  according  to 
the  ftiape  of  the  body  over  which  they  are  as  a  cruft  ;  for 
all  the  bezoar  s,  whether  animal  or  foflil,  are  formed  upon 
a  nucleus  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  a  bit  of  ftraw,  a 
{lone,  or  other  matter.  They  have  an  even  fmooth  fur- 
face,  and  are  of  a  fliining  olive  colour,  or  of  a  dark  greenifh 
one.  Onbeingbroken  theyappear  to  be  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concentrical  coats,  of  which  the  inner  are  as  fmooth 
and  gloffy  as  the  outer.  In  the  middle  is  either  a  cavity, 
fome  powdery  matter,  or  fome  fmall  pieces  of  the  leaves 
or  {talks  of  plants,  or  other  fuch  like  fubftances.  ^  The 
fubftance  included  in  the  bezoar  {hews  how  it  is  prociuped; 
thefe  folid  bodies  remaining  in  the  ftomach  may  irritate 
its  glands,  and  the  lymph  continually  thickening  (toge¬ 
ther  with  the  juices  of  the  plants  on  which  the  animal 
feeds)  round  thefe  bodies,  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  form 
the  poliftied  layers. 

The  marks  of  its  genuinenefs  are,  its  ftriking  a  yellow 
or  green  colour  on  white  paper  that  hath  been  rubbed 
with  chalk;  a  red-hot  needle  not  piercing  into  it,  or  oc- 
Cafionirig  any  bubbles,  but  either  making  no  impreffion 
at  all,  or  at  moft  taking  off  only  a  little  fcale  ;  and  its  buf¬ 
fering  no  diminution  of  its  weight,  or  difunion  of  its  parts, 
by  fteeping  in  water.  If  on  licking  it  with  the  tongue  a 
powder  comes  off,  it  is  fidlitious. 

The  genuine  ftone  is  without  either  fmell  or  tafte. 
Cartheufer  thinks  that  they  are  all  fictitious  which  have  a 
fcent  like  that  of  ambergrife.  It  is  not  a£ted  on  by  fpirit 
of  wine.  Its  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  to  I. 
Reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder,  it  retains  its  green- 
ixh  hue,  which  by  moiltening  with  fpirit  of  wine  during 
its  levigation,  is  fomewhat  improved.  This  powder 
gives  no  tindlure  to  water  or  to  fpirit,  though  violently 
agitated  in  them ;  but  diffolves  almoft  totally  in  the 
acids  of  nitre  and  fea-falt,  and  effervefces  ftrongly  with 
them ;  it  tinges  them  of  a  deep  yellow  (almoft  red)  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  raifes  a  flight  effervefcence  with 
it,  but  diffolves  very  little :  vinegar  a£ls  on  it  but  very 
little. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  boafted  virtues,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  abfolutely  indigeftible  in  the  ftomachs  of  the 
animals  in  which  they  are  found  ;  and  they  are  equally  fo 
in  the  human,  except  when  accompanied  with  an  acid ; 
fo  that  no  more  can  be  expedited  from  this  concrete  than 
from  any  of  the  teftacea  that  are  foluble  in  acids  ;  but  it 
is.  inferior  to  them,  being  far  lefs  abforbent  than  they, 
and  more  difficulty  adted  on  by  any  acid  of  either  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  kinds. 

A  great  degree  of  heat  will  divide  the  lamina  of  bezoar 
Hones ;  fometimes  they  feparate  in  breaking  them ;  and 
if  bit  between  the  teeth,  the  layers  will  difunite,  if  the 
bezoar  is  good,  it  fticks  to  the  teeth  like  glue.  On  expof- 
ing  them  to  heat  they  afford  an  oil  and  an  alcaline  fait. 

When  this  ftone  is  powdered  for  ufe,  it  mull  be  levi¬ 
gated  to  an  exquifite  finenefs,  with  redlified  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  fpirit  improves  its  colour. 

This  powder  was  formerly  made  into  balls,  which  were 
called  Gafcoign  balls,  from  one  Gafcoign  their  inventor ; 
which  are  at  prefent  fold  under  that  name  by  the  trading 
chemifts,  or  rather  afophifticated  medicine  without  bezoar. 

■ — —  Occidentals,  called  alfo  lapis  bezoar,  Pe- 
RUvianus,  the  American  or  occidental  bezoar. 

It  is  found  in  the  ftomach  of  an  animal  of  the  flag 
kind,  which  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  other  parts  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  Clufius  relates,  that  a  friend  of 
his  at  Peru,  who  firft  difcovered  this  fpecies,  being  de- 
firous  to  know  how  thefe  ftones  were  formed  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  thefe  animals,  he  diffedled  one,  and  found  in  the 
ftomach  a  kind  of  pouch,  where  thofe  ftones  are  ranged 
in  a  row  like  the  buttons  on  a  coat.  This  kind  of  be¬ 
zoar  is  larger  than  the  oriental,  it  is  from  the  fize  of  a 
walnut  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg.  Its  furface  is  rough,  and 
not  fo  green  as  the  oriental  fort,  being  often  greyifh  or 
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brown :  it  is  alfo  more  brittle,  and  of  a  loofer  texture, 
compofed  of  thicker  coats,  and  exhibits,  when  broken,  > 
a  number  of  fine  cryftalline  ftrite,  curioufly  interwoven. 
It  is  lefs  efteemed  than  the  oriental,  though  not  in  the 

leaft  inferior  to  it  as  a  medicine. - Hystricis,  called 

alfo  pila  hystricis,  bezoar  porci,  lapis  porcinus,  • 

PEDRO  DEL  PORCO,  LAPIS  MALACENSIS,  tile  PORCUPINE 
BEZOAR,  or  GALL-STONE.  It  is  found  in  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  of  an  Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Malacca ;  it  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  of  a  pale  or 
purplilh  colour,  fometimes  betwixt  a  green  and  white  ; 
it  is  foft,  fmooth,  and  flippery  to  the  touch ;  to  the  tafte 
it  is  intenfely  bitter,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  fteeped 
foon  becomes  bitter  alfo.  It  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  biliary  concretions  of  an  ox  or  any  other  animal. 
It  is  rather  to  be  called  an  regagropila  than  a  ftone,  as  it 
confifts  of  woolly  fibres,  and  a  bitter  friable  matter,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  laminte  nor  membranes. - Simile,  or  la¬ 

pis  siMiiE,  the  bezoar  of  the  monkey.  Stones  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  certain  monkeys  in 
Brazil,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  which  very  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  them.  They  are  about  the  fize  of  hazel  nuts, 
harder  than  the  oriental  bezoar ,  of  a  dark  green  colour 
almoft  black.  Their  fcarcity  renders  them  coftly,  and 

they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. - Fossile.  Iossile 

bezoar.  It  is  a  fmall  hollow  hody  from  Italy,  found  in 
fand  and  clay  pits,  of  a  purple  colour,  with  a  rough  fur- 
face,  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  light.  When  broke,  it  is 
found  to  be  an  irony  Cruft,  containing  in  its  hollow  a  fine 
greenifh  white  earth  refembling  pale  bezoar.  The  earth 
is  ufed  and  not  the  {hells.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  bole  armoniac.  It  is  alfo  called  bezoar  miner  ale, 

TERRA  SlCULA,  LAPIS  EEZAHAN,  SICULUS  ALSUS,  BEL- 
ZUAR  MINER.  SlCILI ANA,  MINERAL  BEZOAR,  and  SI¬ 
CILIAN  earth.  They  feem  chiefly  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
calcareous  earth.  See  Edwards’s  Elements  of  Foffilogy, 

- Microcosmicum,  called  alfo  calculus  humanus ,  the 

calculus  of  the  human  bladder. 

It  is  various  in  its  degrees  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  Its 
fize  and  figure.  It  has  been  ufed  in  the  place  of  other 

more  coftly  forts.  - Animale.  Animal  bezoar. 

Take  the  whiteft  calcined  hartlhorn,  levigated  to  the 
greateft  fubtility,  pour  on  it  drop  by  drop,  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  to  form  it  into  a  pafte  to  be  made  into  balls. 

The  liver  and  heart  of  vipers  powdered,  is  called  ani¬ 
mal  bezoar. - Bovinus,  called  alfo  lapis  alcheron. 

The  Portuguefe  call  it  mesang  de  vaca.  It  is  a  ftone 

found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  bull. - Minerale.  See 

Bezoar  fossile;  alfo  the  Bezoarticum  minerale, 
below;  alfo  ammites. 

BEZOARDICA  RADIX.  See  Contrayerva. 
BEZOARDICUM  JOVIALE.  Bezoar  with  tin. 

Take  the  regulus  of  antimony  three  ounces,'  pure  tin 
two  ounces,  muriated  quickfilver  five  ounces ;  melt  the 
regulus  in  a  crucible,  then  put  to  it  the  tin,  fo  as  to 
make  a  new  regulus,  to  which,  after  being  levigated,  add 
the  muriated  quickfilver,  and  diftil  the  mixture  in  a  re¬ 
tort.  Let  the  butter  which  rifes,  be  fixed,  by  three  re¬ 
peated  diftillations,  with  thrice  its  weight  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre ;  then  calcine  the  powder,  and  throw  it,  whilft 
ignited,  into  a  proper  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  dry 
it  for  ufe. 

This  differs  yery  little  from  the  anti-he£licum  Poterii, 
and  it  is  a  mere  calx,  and  might  as  well  be  prepared  by 
fimple  deflagration  with  nitre. 

BEZOARDICUS  PULVIS.  See  Bezoar  Orien¬ 
talis. 

BEZOARTICUM,  Bezoartic;  that  is  poffeffed  of 
the  virtues  of  bezoar. 

- Minerale.  Drop  the  butter  of  antimony  Into 

three  times  its  weight  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  diftil  them 
in  a  retort ;  at  firft  the  marine  acid  arifes  with  a  little  of 
the  nitrous  fpirit,  and  is  the  fpiritus  nitri  bezoarticus  ;  the 
diftillation  being  continued  until  a  dry  white  mafs  re¬ 
mains,  which  muft  be  calcined  in  a  crucible,  in  a  naked 
fire,  heated  to  an  almoft  white  heat,  and  fo  kept  for  half 
an  hour. 

The  common  calx  of  antimony  generally  fupplies  its 
place,  for  like  that  calx  it  is  abfolutely  inert. 

BEZOARTICUS  Sp.  Nitri.  See  Bezoarticum 
Minerale. 

BEZO  AS.  It  is  a  name  given  to  many  chemical  pre¬ 
parations. 

BIANCA, 
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BIANCA  ALEXANDRINA.  See  Album  Hispa- 

NICUM. 

BIBINELLA.  See  Pimpernella.  Ray  fays  it  is 
the  plantago  angufti  folio  ferrata,  of  Clufius  and  Parkin- 
fon. 

BIBITORIUS  MUSCULUS.  See  Adductor 
Ocu li,  or  Rectus  internus  oculi. 

BIBULUS  LAPIS.  See  Pumex. 

BICAUDALIS  vel  INTRICATUS  MUSCULUS. 
See  Triceps  Auris. 

BICEPS  MUSCULUS,  from  bis  and  caput.  A  dou¬ 
ble-headed  mufcle. 

- Humeri,  called  alfo  biceps  internus  humeri  , 

Dr.  Hunter  calls  it  biceps  flexor.  It  rifes  by  two 
heads,  one  of  them, -which  is  a  {lender  tendon,  from  the 
uppermoft  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  it  runs  acrofs,  with¬ 
in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  under  the  ligament  of  the  ar¬ 
ticulation,  pafles  in  the  groove  between  the  two  tuber¬ 
cles,  and  going  down  grows  flefhy.  The  fecond  head 
rifes  from  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid  procefs,  runs 
down  the  axilla,  and  joins  the  firft,  forming  a  tendon, 
which  finks  between  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles,  to  be 
inferted  into  the  tubercle  on  the  infide  of  the  radius. 
This  mufcle,  befides  being  a  flexor,  adds  as  a  rotator  of 
the  radius,  when  the  hand  is  prone.  This  mufcle  fends 
off  an  aponeurofis  towards  the  infide  of  the  arm,  which 
is  commonly  what  is  wounded  when  the  tendon  is  faid  to 
be  pricked  by  bleeding.  This  aponeurofis  was  firft  noticed 
by  Cowper. 

- Extensor.  This  mufcles  rifes  by  two  heads, 

the  longer  taking  its  origin  from  near  the  neck  of  the  os 
humeri,  runs  between  the  teres  major  and  minor,  down 
the  back  part  of  the  arm,  and  joins  the  fhort  head  which 
rifes  on  the  outfide  of  the  deltoid,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
olecranum. 

- Femoris.  This  mufcle  hath  two  heads,  the 

longer  rifes  in  one  mafs  with  the  lemitendinofus,  but 
having  advanced  a  little  way  they  part;  they  arife  from 
the  protuberance  of  the  ifehium,  on  its  back  part,  as  the 
biceps  advances  it  becomes  flefliy.  Between  the  biceps 
and  the  femitendinofus,  the  veflels  lie  in  the  ham.  The 
fhort  head  rifes  from  the  linea  afpera,  between  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  biceps  and  the  origin  of  the  vaftus  externus. 
The  two  heads  join,  and  are  inferted  into  the  fuperior 
epiphyfis,  or  outer  part  of  the  fibula.  It  bends  the.  tibia, 
and  partly  rotates  the  leg  by  turning  the  foot  outwards. 
Cowper. 

BICHICIIIfiE.  An  epithet  of  certain  pedborals,  or 
rather  troches,  deferibed  by  Rhazes,  which  were  made 
of  liquorice,  & c. 

BICHOS.  A  Portuguefe  name  for  the  worms  which 
get  under  the  toes  of  the  people  in  the  Indies,  and  which 
are  deftroyed  by  the  oil  of  the  cafhew  nut. 

BICION.  See  Vicia. 

BICORNE  OS,  from  bis,  double ,  and  cornu ,  horned. 
See  Hyoidis  os. 

BICORNIS.  A  mufcle  is  fo  called  when  it  hath  two 
terminations  ;  alfo  a  name  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis. 

• - Piscis.  The  cuckold  fish. 

BICUSPIDES.  See  Molares. 

BIDENS,  called  alfo  verbaflne ,  verbeflna  ,cannabina 
aquatica,  hepatorium,  aquatile,  eupatorium  arabum,  cera- 
tocephalus,  WATER  HEMP  AGRIMONY,  WATER  AGRI¬ 
MONY,  HEMP  AGRIMONY,  and  WATER  HEMP. 

It  hath  oblong  acuminated  leaves,  deeply  indented, 
fet  three  on  one  pedicle,  and  the  pedicles  in  pairs ;  the 
flowers,  which  Hand  in  the  umbel-like  clufters,  confift 
of  purpliflr  flofeuli  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong 
feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by 
the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  pungent 
bitter  tafte,  are  aperient,  corroborant,  and  of  fome  effi¬ 
cacy  in  idleric  complaints  ;  powerful  againft  the  feurvy 
and  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet.  An  infufion  in 
boiling  water,  drank  freely,  is  the  beft  method  of  ufing 
them. 

The  juice  of  the  frefh  herb  may  be  taken  in  dofes  from 
one  to  two  ounces :  larger  dofes  operate  by  vomit  and 
ftool. 

The  root  purges  ftrongly. 

- Zeylanica,  1  s  Acmelia. 

-  Urtica,  \ 
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BIENNIALIS.  Biennial.  Plerbs  are  faid  to  hi 
biennial  when  their  roots  continue  two  years. 

BIFOLIUM,  alfo  called  ophrys,  ophris,  orchis  bi folia,  di- 
dyme,  ordinary  wood  BiFOiL,and  common  tway-blade. 

The  root  is  flender,  but  much  branched,  it  fends  up 
one  ftalk  with  two  leaves  from  its  fides,  that  are  large, 
oval,  and  full  of  nerves  ;  the  flowers  grow  on  fpikes  at 
the  top,  they  are  roundifh,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour. 
It  is  found  in  woods  and  other  ffiady  places,  and  flowers 
in  June ;  and  ranked  among  the  agglutinant  aftringents. 
Miller’s  Bott.  Off. 

BIGASTER.  A  name  given  to  mufcles  that  have  two 
bellies. 

BIGNONIA.  SoTournefort  called  this  plant  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  AbbeBignon.  It  is  the  trumpet-flower,  or 
scarlet  jessamine.  Miller,  in  his  Dictionary,  enume¬ 
rates  eleven  fpecies,  but  they  are  of  no  value  in  medicine. 

BIHAL.  An  American  name  of  a  plant  whofe  flower 
is  like  a  lily  ;  there  are  two  fpecieS  of  them,  but  not  ufed 
in  medicine.  Miller’s  Did:. 

BILADEN.  Steel  or  iron. 

BILIARIA  ARTERIA.  The  biliary  artery. 
When  the  hepatic  artery  hath  advanced  as  far  as  the  ve- 
ficula  fellis,  it  gives  out  the  biliaria ,  which  accompanies 
the  two  cyftic  branches  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  then  is 
loft  in  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver.  See  Hepatica  Ar- 
teria. 

BILIMBI.  A  tree  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
which  Bontius  calls  eilling-eing;  and  by  the  Europeans 
it  is  named  malus  Indica ,  frudu  pentagono. 

It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in  Malabar,  bears  flowers 
and  fruit  all  the  year.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  cooling  ; 
expreffed  from  the  fruit  cures  the  itch,  and  feveral  other 
{kin  difeafes,  if  applied  by  laying  on  linen  cloths  that 
have  been  dipped  in  it.  Inwardly  taken,  it  abates  the 
gripes  and  a  diarrhoea.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  de¬ 
licacy,  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle  for  the  ufe  of  the 
table. 

There  is  another  fpecies  czllednebi-pouli,  or  bilimbi  altera 
minor.  The  male  fpecies  of  the  ncbi-pouli  is  called  ala - 
pouli.  Raii  Hift. 

BILIS,  called  alfo  fel,  bile,  and  gall. 

It  is  a  bitter  vifeid  juice,  fecreted  from  the  blood  in  the 
liver,  and  colleded  in  the  receptacle  known  by  the  name 
of  gall-bladder.  The  blood  colleded  from  the  adjacent 
abdominal  vifeera,  is  thrown  into  the  vena  portae  in  the 
liver,  which  ramifying  through  this  vifeus,  carries  the 
blood,  charged  with  biliary  matter,  fit  to  be  fecreted,  to 
its  ultimate  branches,  from  which  the  bile  is  emptied  into 
the  beginnings  of  the  biliary  duds,  called  bori  pilarii,  and 
by  them  is  conveyed  into  the  dudus  hepaticus;  this  dud 
paffes  on  a  little  way,  then  enters  into  the  dudus  commu¬ 
nis  choledochus,  whence  the  bile  is  partly  difeharged  into 
the  duodenum,  and  partly  regurgitated  into  the  dudus 
cyfticus,  then  falling  into  the  gall-bladder,  it  remains 
there  until  it  is  wanted  ;  by  lodging  there  fome  time  it  is 
alfo  more  perfeded,  for  being  at  reft  its  thinner  parts  are 
exhaled,  tranfudes,  or  are  reabforbed,  and  the  reft  becomes 
thicker,  more  acrid,  increafes  in  bitternefs,  and  the 
depth  of  its  colour. 

The  hepatic  bile ,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  cyftic,  in 
every  refped  refembles  lymph,  that  is  fub-alcaline  and 
rather  oily  ;  it  continually  pafles  into  the  duodenum,  but 
the  cyftic,  only  as  required. 

The  bile  is  formed  from  the  blood  in  the  fecretory  vef- 
fels  of  the  liver.  It  is  of  a  faponaceous  quality ;  ten  parts 
out  of  twelve  is  water.  By  analyfis  fix  pounds  of  ox-gall 
was  found  to  contain  eighty  ounces  of  water,  three  ounces 
and  two  drams  of  oil,  twenty-four  drams  of  volatile,  and 
five  of  a  fixed  fait. 

It  is  the  leaft  putrefeent  of  any  juice  in  the  body,  its 
ufe  is  to  mix  the  chyle,  to  fupport  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  inteftines,  and  to  affift  in  completing  the  digeftion. 
When  the  ftomach  is  full,  the  cyftic  bile  is  more  copioufly 
difeharged  into  the  duodenum  ;  when  it  is  empty  the  he¬ 
patic  more  freely  into  the  gall-bladder. 

This  faponaceous  juice  refills  acidity,  and  corrects  it  in 
the  bowels  ;  it  eafily  mixes  with  water ;  renders  oily, 
mucous,  and  vifeid  bodies,  mifcible  alfo  with  that  fluid  -, 
and  if  rubbed  with  refinous  gums,  attenuates  them.  In 
fhort,  there  is  fcarce  an  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  that 
it  will  not  diffolve.  When  drove  through  the  warm  vef- 
fels  with  the  blood,  it  neceffarily  produces  its  effedbs 
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there ;  To  that  the  blood,  in  a  fhort  time,  is  quite  dif- 
folved,  and  a  dropfy  the  natural  confequence  of  a  jaun¬ 
dice.  Newmann  fays  that  it  contains  no  alkaline  fait, 
and  it  is  not  a  foap.  The  livers  of  infants  are  very  large, 
and  their  bile,  though  fecreted  in  a  confiderable  quantity, 
yet  is  frequently  almoll  inert ;  whence  acidity  prevails 
in  their  firit  pafl'ages,  and  other  ill  effedls  of  indigeftion 
attend.  An  exceffive  ufe  of  acids,  by  overcoming 
the  qualities  of  the  bile ,  induces  indigeftion.  1  he  bile , 
in  common  with  all  bitters,  neutralizes  acids  by  mixture, 
and  is  itfelf  neutralized  by  them  ;  and  when  the  bile  tends 
to  putrefcency,  the  native  vegetable  acids  are  its  belt  re- 
ftorers. 

The  gall-ftones  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  are  not  of 
a  cretaceous  nature,  but  are  merely  coagulated  biles  this 
is  plain  from  their  undfuous  inflammable  nature. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  gall  of  fmall  animals  is  ftronger 
and  more  fubtile  than  that  of  the  larger  kinds,  whether 
on  land  or  in  the  water  ;  and,  of  land  animals;  that  ol 
the  hawk  andferpent;  of  water,  that  ol  the  pike  and  eel 
is  the  moft  adfive. 

Befides  its  ufe  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  in  various 
manufactories,  it  is  an  article  of  feme  value  in  the  materia 
medica;  and,  from  its  manifeft  properties,  feerns  to  be 
entitled  to  more  notice  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  gall  of  oxen  infpiffated  to  an  extract^,  hath  been 
commonly  that  which  was  ufed  ;  it  prevents  milk  from 
turning  four  in  the  ftomach,  andrefolves  it  when  coagu¬ 
lated.  An  extract  made  by  the  evaporation  of  its  humi¬ 
dity,  in  balneum  Maris,  until  it  can  be  rolled  into  pills, 
may  be  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  one  grain,  three  times 
a  day,  and  to  adults  three  or  four  grains  at  each  dole. 
When  adminiftered  elyfterwife,  half  a  dram  may  be  uled 
at  a  time.  This  extrafl  is  an  excellent  bitter  of  the  fti- 
mulating  and  refolvent  kind,  and  in  want  of  appetite,  or 
other  disorders,  from  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  frit  paf- 
fages,  this  animal  bitter  is  likely  to  be  more  ufeful  than 
the  vegetable  kinds.  The  beft  fuccefs  hath  followed  its 
life  in  obftrueflions  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,'  promoting 
urine,  and  the  menfes  •,  and  if  this  is  not  thought  fuffi- 
ciently  efficacious,  the  gall  of  eels  and  pikes  may  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  Head  ;  with  this,  Boerhaave  tells  us  that  he 
hath  frequently  cured  ricketty  children,  whofe  belles  were 
hard  and  very  much  fwelled.  Thefe  more  acrid  kinds 
all'o  deftroy  warts  if  now  and  then  applied  thereto. 

A  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  ftomach  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  the  folvent  there,  which  ftrould  digeft  the  food. 

A  defe£t  of  bile  difpofes  the  body  to  various  difeafes, 
as  hypochondriac,  cachecftic,  &c.  Fernelius,  in  his  Pa¬ 
thology,  fays,  that  many  have  died  from  this  caufe  alone. 
When,  from  its  defeft,  a  coftivenefs  is  induced,  the  oleum 
ricini  is  of  lingular  fervice,  it  Ihould  be  followed  with 
nitrous  and  faponaeeous  medicines,  and  the  Bath  water 
may  finilh  a  cure. 

When  the  bile  offends  by  its  acrimony,  producing  too 
frequent  and  copious  difeharges  by  ftool,  the  oleum  ricini 
will  be  more  fafe  and  effe&ual  in  correcting  it  than  any 
of  the  other  ufual  means ;  and  here  alfo  a  finilh  may  be 
given  to  the  cure  by  the  ufe  of  Bath  water.  Here  oranges 
and  ripe  fruits  are  ufeful  if  freely  eaten. 

When  bile  in  the  ftomach  offends,  it  caufes  chillinefs, 
or  fhivering,  anxiety,  and  fhiverings  ;  here  too,  the  oleum 
ricini  purges  without  irritating,  powerfully  obtunds  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  and  by  moderating  the  fever,  which 
almoft  always  attends  this  cafe,  it  proves  a  moft  fpeedy 
remedy. 

If  acidity  prevails,  and  the  bile  is  four,  abforbents  and 
rhubarb  will  be  proper  ;  alfo  magnefla  alba,  elpecially  if 
coftive.  If  the  ftomach  is  loaded,  give  a  vomit.  To  pre¬ 
vent  acidity,  ftrengthen  with  bark  bitters  and  chalybeates 

In  cafe  of  vifeid  mucus  offending  the  ftomach,  repeat¬ 
ed  vomits  and  bark,  with  occafionally  aromatics  to  ftimu- 
late  that  organ,  are  neceffary.  At  intervals  R.  tindt. 
aloes,  cochl.  magn.  hora  ante  prandium,  vel  pil.  ex  aloe 
cum  myrrha  q.  f. 

If  there  is  a  putrid  tendency  from  falted  meats,  &c. 
give  acids,  fixed  air,  wort,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  coftivenefs,  with  aloes,  rhubarb, 
Sec.  Cream  of  tartar  given  in  fmall  dofes  at  due  di- 
ftances,  is  an  excellent  medicine,  adminiftered  fo  as 
gently  to  move  the  belly. 

Fernelius  fays,  that  “  it  is  owing  to  the  putrefcency  of 
the  bile  that  fevers  are  augmented  alfo,  that  “  in 


fevers,  the  bile  becoming  putrid,  acquires  a  malignant 
quality  5  in  the  beginning  of  the  accefs  it  rufhes  violent¬ 
ly,  and  in  large  quantities,  into  the  membranes  of  the  duo¬ 
denum,  as  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  dry  cough,  the 
ofeitation,  fuffocation,  anxiety,  diitenfion  of  the  prtecor- 


dia,  pain,  naufea,  vomiting,  and  white  urine.’' 
Pathol,  de  Febrif.  And  Hoffman  obferves,  that  “  cor¬ 
rupted  bile  renders  all  fevers  worfe  ;  alfo  that  frelh  por¬ 
tions  generated,  caufe  the  returns  of  intermittents, 
whence  it  is  obvious  why  evacuants,  which  operate  with¬ 
out  irritation,  andfuch  medicines  as  oppofe  putrefaction, 
as  the  bark,  &c.  are  the  beft  for  removing  them.”  It 
is  certain  that  in  fevers  the  bile  is  not  only  plentifully 
generated,  but  is  alfo  peccant  in  its  quality,  whence,  if 
not  duly  evacuated,  muft  be  produdtive  of  many  dis¬ 
agreeable  fymptoms  ;  from  which  caufe  the  importance  of 
a  foluble  belly  in  febrile  diforders.  From  a  faulty  bile  in 
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the  inteftines,  when  a  fever  attends, 
aphthae,  inflammation  in  the  fauces, 

{kin,  eryfipelatoud'  diiorders 
&c. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  the  bile  in  our  conftitution, 
and  the  ill  confequences  of  an  error  in  it,  that  every  aid 
is  defirable,  by  which  our  knowledge  of  its  nature,  &c. 
can  be  promoted.  See  sick-head  below  in  tire  article 
Cephalalgia. 

Haller’s  Phyfiology,  in  the  chap,  on  the  Liver.  Per- 
cival’s  Ef.  Med.  and  Exp.  Fordyce’s  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic,  part  i.  Macbride’s  Exp.  Eff.  The 
Appendix  to  Sir  John  Pringle’s  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 
Maclurg’s  Experiments  on  the  Human  Bile ,  De  Coe,  See. 

BILIOSUS  FEBRIS.  The  bilious  fever  ;  called  alfo 
the  marsh,  remittent,  autumnal  remitting,  and 
Febris  fiava  ;  febris  maligna  Barbaden- 


CAMP  FEVER. 

Its. 

When  z  fever  is  accompanied  with  bilious  difeharges  by 
vomit  or  ftool,  whether  it  be  continual,  intermittent,  or 
remittent,  it  is  called  bilious.  It  is  an  inftance  of  the  ty¬ 
phus  ifferodes  of  Dr.  Cullen.  See  his  Nofclogy.  In  his 
Firit  Lines,  vol.  i.  he  obferves  that  the  typhus  is  a  genus 
that  comprehends  leveral  fpecies  ;  that  thefe,  however, 
are  not  well  afeertained  by  obfervation  ;  many  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes  do  not  imply  any  fpecilic  difference,  andfeem 
to  be  merely  varieties,  arifmg  from  a  different  degree  of 
power  in  the  caufe,  from  different  circumltances  of  the 
climate  or  feafonin  which  they  happen,  or  from  different 
circumltances  in  the  conftitution  of  the  perfons  affected. 
One  effedt  arifmg  from  thefe  circumltances  in  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  the  perlons  aftedted,  is  an  unufual  quantity  of 
bile  appearing  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ;  which  is 
almoft  a  diftinguifhing  character  of  intermittent  fevers; 
but  if  it  ftrould  appear  with  a  continued  fever,  it  could 
only  be  conlidered  in  fucli  a  cafe  as  a  coincidence,  owing 
to  the  ftate  of  the  ieafon,  producing  no  different  fpecies, 
or  fundamental  diftindtion,  but  merely  a  variety  of  the 
difeafe. 

In  Britain,  it  generally  prevails  after  hot  weather ;  in 
hot  countries  it  is  moft  frequent  in  damp  marfhy  places, 
and  after  great  rains,  that  are  fucceeded  by  great  heats. 
In  both  fituations,  they  who  are  expofed  to  damps,  and 
to  the  night  air,  are  moft  fubjedf  to  it. 

Befides  the  caufes  in  general  of  fevers,  it  is  occaftoned 
by  a  copious  fecretion  of  the  bilious  fluid,  which  is  poured 
into  the  duodenum  and  ftomach,  where,  by  its  acrimony, 
it  ftimulates  and  produces  inflammation,  whence  the 
fymptoms  proper  to  this  fever  arife. 

Befides  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  fever,  there  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  inquietude  and  anguifh,  a  burning  heat,  cardi- 
algia,  naufea,  vomiting  or  purging,  or  both,  and  thereby 
a  difeharge  of  bile.  The  thirft,  in  this  difeafe,  is  ex¬ 
ceflive,  and  the  dejection  of  lpirits  equally  fo  ;  the  pulfe 
is  fmall  but  quick,  fometimes  it  remits  very  fenfibly,  at 
others  the  remilfions  are  very  obfeure;  and  atlalt  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels  comes  on. 

If  the  evacuations  are  cadaverous,  death  ufually  is  at 
hand,  and  an  involuntary  diicharge  of  the  excrements  is 
ufually  fatal. 

Ii  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  .bleeding  may  be  admitted 
in  the  beginning,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  requires  a  repetition. 
And  if  in  hot  countries,  it  is  beft  to  omit  this  evacuation 
totally.  But  in  all  cafes  begin  with  giving  a  grain 
or  two  of  antimonium  tartarifatum  by  way  of  emetic. 

If  falinc  medicines  are  given,  the  neutral  mixture  is  the 
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mofl  proper,  but  each  dofe  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  the 
acl  of  eftervefcence. 

And  as  foon  as  an  intermiffion  is  perceived,  begin  with 
the  bark,  for  it  is  the  chief  dependence.  But  if  the  dif- 
eafe  is  very  violent,  or  the  patient  in  a  hot  clime,  the  bark 
mull  be  given  before  the  intermiffion,  for  on  its  early  ufe 
depends  the  cure ;  a  dram  may  be  given  every  hour  in 
wine  and  water,  or  what  elfe  the  patient  ufes  for  his  com¬ 
mon  drink.  If  the  bark,  in  fubltance,  is  not  agreeable, 
let  a  cold  infufion  of  it  be  fubflituted,  which  may  be  aci¬ 
dulated  with  the  acidum  vitrioli  dilutum,  and  the  patient 
may  take  it  as  freely  and  frequently  as  his  flomach  will 
bear.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  is  ejedled  by  vomit,  a 
few  drops  of  the  tintl.  opii  will  probably  prevent  it. 

After  the  vomit  fome  recommend  the  following  pow¬ 
der :  R  antim.  tartarif.  gr.  j.  p.  contray.  c.  gr.  v.  m.  to 
be  repeated  every  two  hours,  untjl  it  procures  a  vomiting, 
purging,  and  fweating ;  but  the  ufe  of  the  columbo-root 
feems  far  more  eligible. 

Dr.  Percival,  in  hi$  Effays  Medical  and  Experimental, 
informs  us,  that  in  thefe  fevers,  the  pulv.  rad.  columbo, 
gr.  xv.  ad  xx.  with  the  kali  vitriolat.  3  i.  ad  3  ij.  given 
every  four,  five,  or  fix  hours,  produces  both  fpeedy  and 
beneficial  eff££ls.  The  neutral  falts,  he  obferves,  abate 
the  febrile  heat,  allays  thirft,  and  brings  on  a  gentle  falu- 
tary  diarrhoea  ;  whilft  the  columbo  fupports  the  patient’s 
ilrength,  obviates  the  ficknefs,  and  checks  the  feptic  fer¬ 
ment  in  the  primse  vhe.  Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Cheller,  far¬ 
ther  remarks,  that,  after  the  primse  vise  are  unloaded  of 
their  bilious  contents,  the  columbo-root  admirably  allays 
the  naufea,  fo  conftantly  attendant  on  this  diforaer  ;  and 
that  in  this  fever,  though  the  remiffions  are  very  evident, 
and  the  accelfions  marked  with  chills,  and  other  lymptoms 
of  an  intermittent,  yet  the  bark  is  not  always  fo  fuceelsful 
as  to  encourage  its  ufe;  but  he  fays  the  columbo  anfwers 
our  warmeft  wifhes,  by  corredling  the  bile,  reftoring  the 
proper  tone  of  the  flomach,  and  of  the  whole  habit ;  it 
excellently  prevents  relapfes,  to  which,  in  this  fever,  the 
patient  is  peculiarly  difpofed. 

Biliosus  ardens  febris.  The  burning  bilious,  call¬ 
ed  alio  the  yellow  fever  ;  the  Weft  Indian  fever.  It  is 
the  typhus  icterodes  of  Cullen.  It  feems  not  to  differ 
from  the  bilio [us  febris  juft  noticed;  except  that  its 
caufe  is  increafed  in  its  power,  when  it  attacks  a  patient 
in  a  hotter  country. 

The  Europeans  who  live  irregularly,  give  way  to  ex- 
cefles,  and  are  not  careful  to  guard  againit  the  heats  and 
dews  that  are  common  in  the  Well  Indies,  are  the  chief 
fubjeUs  of  this  difeafe. 

It  attacks  with  a  tranfient  chiilinefs  and  fhivering,  which 
is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  burning  heat  all  over  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  about  the  precordia ;  the  pull'e 
is  high  and  quick,  but  not  hard:  the  eyes  are  heavy, 
a  violent  head-ach  comes  on,  with  beating  in  the  tempo¬ 
ral  arteries,  alfo  a  thick  laborious  refpiratiotr ;  a  naufea 
foon  follows,  and  what  is  difcharged  upwards  is  bilious  ; 
anxiety  is  very  great;  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  back 
and  loins,  and  an  uneafy  laflitude  in  the  limbs.  In  about 
twelve  hours  after  the  firft  invafion  of  this  difeafe,  the 
tongue  is  very  dry,  rough,  and  difcoloured  ;  thirft  is  ex- 
ceffive,  a  forenefs  is  felt  all  over  the  body,  and  a  delirium 
comes  one.  In  the  lafi  flage  the  patient  labours  under  a 
coma,  manifells  a  great  oppreffion  about  the  precordia, 
the  refpiration  is  very  difficult,  and  at  length  the  tendons 
tremble,  cold  fvveats  and  convulfions  appear,  to  ufher  in 
death.  When  the  patient  recovers,  the  crifis  ufually  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack ;  the  regular  crifis 
generally  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  fuffufion  of  the  bile  all  over 
the  body,  the  yellow  tinge  lometimes  appears  in  the  eyes, 
twelve  hours  after  the  fymptoms  of  this  fever  approaches; 
the  fooner  it  appears  the  more  favourable  is  the  prognollic. 
If  the  fkin  continues  dry  and  rough,  the  patient  rarely  re¬ 
covers,  however  good  his  pulfe  may  be.  Inceflimt  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  the  difcharges  growing  darker  coloured,  are  fatal 
figns  ;  and  if  a  dry  fkin  accompany  an  inflamed  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  death  may  be  expected  in  a  few  hours. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleeding  mull  immediately  be  pro- 
pofed,  more  or  lefs  freely  according  to  the  Ilrength  of  the 
patient ;  though  after  the  third  day  it  is  rarely  advifeable  : 
the  operator  would  do  well  to  obferve  the  Hate  of  the  pulfe 
during  the  difcharge  of  the  blood,  and  if  he  finds  it  flag 
he  fhould  defill ;  if  it  rifes  he  mav  proceed. 
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After  bleeding,  let  an  emetic  be  given  with  antimonium 
tartarifatum  gr.  j.  vel.  ij.  this  befl  evacuates  the  offending 
bile.  After  this,  the  belly  mull  be  rendered  foluble  by 
repeated  dofes  of  faline  purges. 

The  primte  vise  duly  evacuated,  the  bark  mull  be  freely 
ufed,  in  dofes  as  large,  and  as  frequently  repeated,  as  the 
ftomach  can  digeft  them.  The  properell  time  to  begin 
with  it  is  as  foon  as  a  remiffion  is  obferved,  or  a  diapho- 
refis  is  produced.  If  the  bark  in  fubltance  does  not  agree, 
let  an  infufion  of  it  in  cold  water  be  tried,  and  if  that 
cannot  be  complied  with,  give  the  following  : 

R  Rad.  ferpentariae  V.  3  ij.  croc.  Anglic.  3  fs.  infund, 
in  aq.  bullient  J  x.  per  horam  unam ;  colatur  ^  vi.  adde 
aq.  menth.  vulg.  ^  ii.  vin.  Madeirenf.  J  iv.  acidi  vitriol, 
diluti  q.  f.  ad  gratam  faporem;  &  cap.  cochl.  ij.  omni 
hora  vel  ftepius.  Or 

Repeated  dofes  of  the  common  faline  mixture  may  be 
given  in  the  a£t  of  fermentation. 

The  vomiting,  which  ufually  eludes  every  means  hither¬ 
to  ufed,  even  the  tindt.  opii,  gut.  ij.  vel.  iij.  in  every 
draught  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  blifkers  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  may  probably  give  way  to  the 
rad.  columbo,  as  mentioned  in  the  article  Biliosus  Fe¬ 
bris. 

In  the  beginning  the  drink  may  be  a  decoUion  of  toafted 
bread  in  water,  or  other  fmall  liquors  accidulated  with  ta¬ 
marinds  ;  and  as  the  fever  declines,  a  little  wine  may  be 
allowed. 

When  the  delirium  threatens  or  approaches,  blifters 
keep  off  the  coma,  which  ufually  comes  on  when  they  are 
omitted.  If  a  coma  is  attendant,  blifters  mull  be  applied 
to  the  head,  arms,  and  legs ;  and  finapifms  to  the  loles 
of  the  feet.  Cordial  medicines,  with  camphor,  rnuft  be 
duly  adminiftered. 

The  diarrhoea,  which  fucceeds  this  fever,  mull  not  be 
fuddenly  Hopped,  if  the  patients  health  is  not  too  much 
impaired  by  it. 

See  Biffet  on  the  Bilious  Fever  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
London  Med.  Obf.  &  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  156.  Blicke  on  the 
Bilious  Fever  of  Jamaica.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Drs.  Chal¬ 
mers,  Lind,  Towne,  Warren,  Cleghorn,  Rouppe,  all 
deferve  attention  on  this  fubject. 

BILIS  ATRA.  See  Atrabilis. 

BILLING-BING.  See  Bilimbi. 

BINARIUS.  Among  the  Romans,  it  is  the  number 
two.  But  the  Spagiric  philofophers  affix  other  ideas  to 
it,  of  which  the  curious  may  be  informed  in  the  Theat. 
Chym.  vol.  i. 

BING4LLE.  The  cassumunair  root.  See  Cas- 

SUMUNAIR. 

BINOCULUS.  A  bandage  for  retaining  the  dreffi- 
ings  on  both  eyes.  It  is  either  a  Angle  or  a  double-head¬ 
ed  roller,  it  is  twelve  feet  long,  and  two  or  three  fingers 
in  breadth.  Its  application  will  be  eafily  underftood  by 
that  of  the  monoculus,  which  fee.  A  napkin,  or  ker¬ 
chief,  anfwers  as  wrell. 

BINSICA.  A  Rabbinical  term,  fignifying  mental  fick¬ 
nefs,  or  a  difordered  imagination.  By  the  addition  of 

- -  Mors  to  this  term,  it  is  a  binsical  death.  The 

death  which  follows  diforders  of  the  mind,  luch  as  are 
produced  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  & c. 

BINTAMBARU  ZEYLANENSIBUS.  Convolvulus 
maritimus ,  Zeylanicus,  pes  caprce  Lufitanis.  A  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  it  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice.  A  dram  of  the  refin  of  the  root  purges.  Raii 
Hill. 

BIOLYCHNIUM,  from  0io(,  life ,  and  a  can -' 

die  or  lamp.  The  lamp  of  life.  It  is  of  the  fame  figni- 
fication  as  vital  heat,  vital  flame,  or  natural  heat.  It  is 
alfo  the  name  of  a  fecret  prepared  of  human  blood,  by 
Beguinus. 

BIOS.  Life,  and  its  courfe.  But  fometimes  it  only 
means  vidluals. 

BIOTE.  Life.  In  an  affedled  fenfe  it  fignifies  the 
time  of  a  continuance  of  aliment  in  the  body ;  thus  weak 
food  hath  a  fhort  life  annexed. 

BIOTHANATI.  A  term  applied  to  thofe  who  die  a 
violent  death. 

BIPEMULLA.  Blancard  fays  it  is  pimpernella.  Ray 
fays  it  is  the  plantago  angujlifolia  [errata  of  Clujius. 

BIPINELLA.  See  Pimpernella. 

BIPULA.  A  fort  of  worm  mentioned  by  Ariftotle. 

BIRA. 
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filRA.  BeeR.  See  CfiREvlslA. 

BIRAO.  The  true  Amomum,  which  fee. 

BIRGANDER.  A  kind  of  wild  goose. 

BIRRETEIUS.  See  Cucupha. 

BIRSEN.  An  Arabian  or  Perfian  word,  fignifying  an 
Inflammation  or  impoflhume  in  the  breaft. 

BISCOCTUS,  Twice  dressed.  This  word  is  chiefly 
applied  to  bread  twice  baked,  or  that  is  much  baked,  i.  e. 
bifcuit. 

BISEMATUM.  The  lighteft,  paleft,  and  bafeit 

LEAD. 

BISERMAS.  A  fpecies  of  horminum. 

BISLINGUA.  See  EIippoglossum. 

BISMALVA.  Marsh-mallows.  See  Althjea. 

BISMUTHUM.  Bismuth;  alfo  called  wifmuthum , 
marcafita,  Galena  inanh ,  ■plumbum  cinereum  Agricola , 
blende  Germanis ,  marcasite  of  silver,  and  tin  glass. 

It  feems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arabians,  their 
marcafite  was  the  lapis  pyrites.  Some  reckon  it  a  fpecies 
of  tin.  It  is  a  bright  pale  lead-coloured  mineral ;  when 
broke  it  appears  of  a  filver  white  ;  it  may  be  powdered 
without  difficulty  ;  it  is  nearly  ten  times  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  of  a  flaky  contexture ;  its  earthy  part 
affords  as  good  a  blue  as  that  from  cobalt ;  it  is  mixed 
with  fulphur  and  arfenic ;  by  fufion  the  fulphur  and  arfenic 
evaporate,  and  the  metallic  part  runs  off  from  the  earthy. 
In  Conrwall  there  is  much  of  this  mineral  ;  fcmetimes  it 
is  found  mixed  with  the  cobalt.  Bifmuth  is  eafily  fepa- 
rated  from  its  ore  by  means  of  fufion  with  the  common 
black  flux.  It  melts  long  before  ignition*  a  little  fooner 
than  lead,  but  later  than  tin.  A  ftrong  fire  fublimes  it 
into  white  flowers  ;  it  is  convertible  into  glafs  by  heat 
alone.  The  nitrous  acid  diffolves  it,  from  which  it  pre¬ 
cipitates  in  the  form  of  a  bright  white  powder,  by  dilu¬ 
tion  with  water.  The  marine  acid  does  not  readily  afFe£t 
it,  and  the  vitriolic  fcarce  at  all.  It  impregnates  the  ve¬ 
getable  acid  with  a  naufeous  tafte.  The  chief  of  it  that  is 
brought  into  England  is  from  Saxony.  Dr.  Alfton  de¬ 
nies  that  the  ores  oi  bifmuth  contain  any  arfenic;  it  is  true 
that  the  bifmuth ,  when  brought  to  us,  is  without  fuch  par¬ 
ticles. 

It  mixes  eafily  with  feveral  metals,  but  deflroys  their 
dubtility.  It  promotes  the  fufion  of  other  metallic  bodies. 
Mixed  with  lead  and  tin,  it  forms  a  compound  that  melts 
with  a  very  fmall  heat ;  the  following  proportion  is  fo  fu- 
fible,  that  it  hath  been  propofed  for  injedions,  two  parts 
of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  bifmuth.  If  bifmuth  is 
mixed  with  lead,  a  larger  portion  of  the  latter  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  quickfilver  than  can  be  without  this  method ; 
and  the  quickfilver  cannot  be  freed  from  this  mixture  by 
the  common  methods. 

It  is  not  now  in  any  medicinal  ufe. 

Flores  Bifmuthi.  The  Flowers  of  Bismuth. 

Take  four  ounces  of  bifmuth  very  finely  powdered, 
half  a  pound  of  nitre  equally  fine,  put  the  mixture  by 
little  and  little  into  an  earthen  body,  that  is  perforated  in 
the  fide,  and  fixed  to  a  proper  number  of  aludels ;  when 
the  body  is  red  hot,  and  the  operation  ended,  take  away 
the  aludels,  and  wipe  away  the  flowers  with  a  feather. 

Magiferium  Bifmuthi.  Magistery  of  Bismuth. 

Diflolve  bifmuth  in  aqua  fortis,  without  heat,  adding 
the  bifmuth  by  little  and  little  at  a  time.  Pour  the  folu- 
tion  into  fixteen  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  a 
bright  white  powder  is  precipitated.  If  a  little  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  is  added,  the  precipitation  is  haftened.  Walh 
the  precipitated  powder  in  frefh  parcels  of  water,  and  dry 
it  in  a  Ihady  place. 

This  preparation  hath  been  ufed  as  a  cofmetie,  but  it 
gradually  impairs  the  natural  complexion,  and  thickens 
the  flein. 

The  Spanifli  white  is  a  magiftery  of  bifmuth,  made  by 
difl'olving  it  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  precipitating  it  with  fait 
and  water. 

BISNAGARICA  ARBOR  MYRTI  AMPLIORI- 

US  FOLIIS,  &c.  A  fpecies  of  cubeb  tree. 

BISON.  A  fpecies  of  ox  in  America,  &c. 
BISTACIUM.  See  Pistacia. 

BISTORT  A.  Bistort.  Called  alfo  the  greater  bis¬ 
tort,  or  snakeweed;  colubrina  beadiramon.  It  is  the 
p'digenum  b  forta ,  or  polygonum  caule  fmplijfimo  tnono- 


Jlachyo ,  foliis  ovatis  in  petiolum  decurrentibus  radied 
intorta,  of  Linn. 

It  is  a  plant  with  oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves,  of  a 
dark  green  colour  above,  and  bluiffi  underneath,  Handing 
on  long  pedicles,  and  continued  a  little  way  down  the  pe¬ 
dicles,  forming  a  narrow  margin  on  each  fide.  Among 
thefe  arife,  round,  flender,  jointed,  unbranched  ftalks, 
furnifhed  with  fmaller  and  narrower  leaves,  which  have 
no  pedicles,  bearing  on  the  top  fpikes  of  impeded  five¬ 
leaved  red  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  triangular  leaves. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June. 

The  root  is  bent  vernacularly,  whence  its  name,  and 
jointed  at  each  bending.  It  is  commonly  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  finger,  furrounded  withbufhy  fibres,  of  a  black- 
ilh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  bifort  roots  by  being  lefs 
bent ;  that  of  the  officinal  fpecies  having  only  one  or  two 
bendings,  and  thofe  of  the  other  three  or  more. 

This  root  is  powerfully  aftringent,  antifeptic,  and  a- 
Iexipharmic.  It  is  of  fingular  efficacy  in  fluxes,  againft 
loofenefs  of  the  teeth,  fpongy  gums,  and  forenefs  in  the 
mouth*  It  is  faid  to  cool,  but  this  is  by  its  being  anti- 
acrid,  whence  all  aftringents  are  cooling.  The  dofe  is 
from  gr.  x.  to  3  i.  Water  totally  diffolves  its  aftringent 
matter.  Extrads  made  with  water,  or  with  fpirit,  retain 
all  the  ftyptic  qualities.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant  poffefs 
the  fame  qualities  as  the  root,  but  in  a  lefs  degree.  If 
the  roots  are  boiled  in  vinegar,  an  excellent  antifeptic 
gargle  is  obtained.  Dr.  Cullen  fays  it  feems  to  be  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  of  our  vegetable  aftringents,  andjuftly 
commended  for  every  virtue  that  has  been  aferibed  to 
any  other  :  he  has  frequently  employed  it  in  intermittents, 
and  has  given  it  both  by  itfelf,  and  along  with  gentian  to 
the  quantity  of  three  drams  in  one  day.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Medica. 

The  tormentil  root  is  fo  fimilar  in  its  efficacy,  that  it 
may  always  be  fubftituted  for  it. 

BISUL.  An  abbreviation  of  eisulcis. 

BITHNIMALC  A.  A  word  coined  by  Dolaeus,  to  fig- 
nify  a  peculiar  adive  principle  refiding  in  the  ftomach,  and 
prefiding  over  the  fundions  of  chylification,  &c.  called 
alfo  Gujleranax. 

BITHYNICI  TONSORIS  EMPLASTRUM.  The 
Bithnian  barber’s  plafter  for  fplenetic  people.  See  Ae- 
tius  Tetrabib.  iii.  ferm.  ii.  cap.  xxii. 

BITHINOS,  The  name  of  a  plafter  deferibed  by  Galen. 

BITI.  A  tall  evergreen  tree  in  Malabar,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  its  root,  with 
which  to  cure  the  alopecia. 

BITUMEN.  Called  alfo  afphaltos,  pfafphaltus,  afphal- 
tum ,  afpaltum,  bitumen  fudaicum ,  carabe  funerum ,  gum- 
mi  funerum,  mumia,  carabe  of  Sodom,  fossile  pitch, 
and  Jews  pitch. 

It  is  a  mineral  fulphur.  It  is  a  folid  light  fubftance,  of 
a  dulky  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  fhining  black 
within,  having  but  little  tafte  or  fmell,  except  it  is  heated, 
in  which  cafe  it  emits  a  ftrong  pitchy  odour.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble  in  oils,  nor  in  vinous  fpirits  ;  it  melts  but  imperfed- 
ly  in  the  fire.  On  burning  it,  a  large  quantity  of  allies 
are  left  behind.  It  is  found  in  the  earth  in  many  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At 
firlt  it  is  foft,  but  grows  hard  by  keeping. 

The  genuine  fort  is  generally  fupplied  by  different  bi¬ 
tuminous  fubftances  found  in  Germany,  France,  and  other 
countries ;  but  thefe  fubftitutes  have  a  ftronger  pitchy 
fmell  than  the  true  fort.  They  are  farther  diftinguifhed 
from  the  true,  by  their  more  perfedly  difl'olving  with 
heat,  and  by  their  not  leaving  fo  many  aflies  behind 
when  burnt.  Neuman  fays,  that  when  the  genuine  bi¬ 
tumen  is  diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  a  light  infipid  phlegm, 
about  i-nth  its  weight  of  an  oil,  that  refembles  the  na¬ 
tive  petrolea,  but  of  a  more  difagreeable  and  empyreu- 
matic  fmell ;  and  any  of  the  above  fubftitutes  may  well 
be  admitted.  Foffle  pitch  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this 
ifland,  in  the  feams  of  lime-ftones.  The  virtues  of  all 
thefe  fubftances  depend  on  the  quantity  of  petroleum 
which  they  contain.  See  Petroleum  and  Succi- 

NUM. 

In  foffilogy,  it  is  a  genus  in  the  clafs  of  inflammables. 
See  Did.  of  Chern.  edit.  3.  Edwards’s  Elements  of  Fof¬ 
filogy.  1 
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Bitumen  Barbadense.  See  Piss^eleum. - Li- 

^uidum.  See  Petroleum. 

BIVALVA.  i  Bivalve.  In  botany  is  the  pods 
BIVALVALA.  J  and  hulks  of  plants  which  open 
lengthways  in  two  parts  like  the  fhell  of  a  mufcle. 

BIVENTER.  Thus  mufcles  are  named  that  have  two 
bellies,  from  bis  and  venter,  alfo  Digajlricus. 

- Musculus.  It  arifes  from  the  proceffus  maftoi- 

dseus.  Its  tendon  frequently  joins  the  ftylohyoidseus, 
and  the  membranous  ring  fixed  to  the  os  hyoidaeus  and 
is  then  attached  to  the  inner  part  of  the  chid.  It  depref- 
leth  the  jaw,  fo  opens  the  mouth.  It  is  flefhy  at  both 
its  extremities,  and  tendinous  in  the  middle.  The  mid¬ 
dle  tendon  palling  through  the  aponeurotic  ligament  at 
the  lateral  part,  and  the  root  of  the  cornua  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  is  what  renders  it  capable  of  performing  its  office. 
The  ancients  called  it  graphoides. 

BIXA  OVIEDI.  See  Achiotl.  — —  Orellana. 
See  Orleana. 

BLACCI7E.  A  name  which  Rhazes  gives  to  the 
mealies. 

BLACTARA.  Ceruss,  white  paint. 

BLiESITAS.  Stammering  or  lisping.  It  is  the 

pfellifmus  ringens. 

BL7ESSUS,  a  Greek  primitive,  the  fame 

as  valgi,  bandy-legged,  or  one  whofe  legs  are 
bent  outward ;  called  alfo  cyllos  devalgatus  one  whofe 
back-bone  is  bent  either  forward  or  backward ;  alfo  a 
paralytic  perfon ;  and  one  who  hath  an  impediment  in 
his  fpeech.  Blancard. 

BLANCA.  Ceruss.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  purging 
medicine  in  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicolaus. 

BLANC  TARBE.  Powder  blue.  See  Cobaltum. 
BLANCNON.  A  name  in  Oribafius  for  fern. 
BLAPTISECULA.  A  name  for  the  cyanus,  from 
fStearlco,  to  hurt,  and  feco ,  to  cut  ;  becaufe  it  injures  the 
mowers  fcythes. 

BLAS.  A  term  coined  by  Helmont,  by  which  he 
means  the  force  of  motion,  and  applies  it  to  the  liars, 
the  human  body,  &c. 

BLASO.  An  Indian  name  of  a  tree,  the  fruiLof  which, 
when  powdered,  is  given  to  deltroy  worms.  Raii  Hill. 

BLASTEMA,  from  (3\xg-avu ,  to  germinate.  Alfo  call¬ 
ed  germen .  A  bud,  off-fet,  or  ffioot  of  a  plant :  but 
Hippocrates  expreffes  by  it  a  cutaneous  eruption  or 
pimple. 

BLATTA,  or  BlattaFoetida.  The  slow-legged 
beetle.  It  is  that  fpecies  of  the  beetle  which  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  bake-houfes.  If  they  are  boiled  in  oil,  or  bruifed 
therein,  then  dropped  into  the  ear,  they  relieve  pains  in 
that  part. 

Blatta  Byzantia,  or  Byzantina.  Called  alfo 
unguis  odor  atus,daftylus  :  Constantinople  sweet-hoof. 

Blatta ,  and  Blattea,  have  had  various  figftifications. 
The  purple  fish,  the  welk,  and  other  filhes  of  thefame 
kind,  i.  e.  that  are  wreathed,  have  but  one  perforation 
through  which  they  put  forth  their  tongues,  and  take 
their  food  ;  they  have  alfo  a  fort  of  cover,  under  which 
they  thruft  out  their  tongue  to  feed,  and  draw  it  back  at 
pleafure.  In  the  purple  fijh ,  this  cover  is  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  blatta  byzantia ;  it  is  named  unguis  from  its 
likenefs  to  a  man’s  nail  in  its  fhape  and  colour.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  confounded  by  writers  with  the  unguis  odoratus.  This 
unguis,  called  blatta  bizantia,  is  without  any  odour ;  but 
the  Indian  Ihell-filh,  which  affords  an  unguis,  is  agreeably 
feented. 

BLATTARIA  LUTEA.  Yellow  moth  mullein. 
Ray  takes  notice  of  ten  fpecies.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs  the 
fame  virtues  as  the  verbafeum,  but  is  of  very  little  note 
in  medicine. 

Blattaria.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of  salicaria. 
BLATTI.  The  wild  Malabar  plum-tree. 
BLECHNON  MINUS.  The  leffer-branched  fern. 
See  Filix  querna. 

BLENDE.  A  German  name  for  bismuth.  See 
Bismuthum  Zincum. 

BLENNA,  or  Blena.  A  thick  phlegm  defeending 
from  the  brain,  through  the  nollrils ;  which  Ihews  a  be¬ 
ginning  concodlion. 

BLENNORRHCEA  BLENNORRHAJAIA.  See 
Gonorrhoea. 


BLENNUS>  The  name  of  a  fill:,  found  in  lhallcrtv 
waters,  but  not  of  much  value. 

BLEPHARA.  The  eye-lids.* 

BLEPHARIDES,  from  fitepxpov ,  an  eye-lidi  The  hairS 
on  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  alfo  that  part  of  the  eye-lids 
themfelves,  on  which  the  hairs  grow; 

BLEPHAROPTOSIS,  from  $MQ&pov,  palpebra,  eye¬ 
lid,  and  orlojcts,  cafus,  defeent,  called  alfo  ptojis.  A  dif- 
location,  or  difplacing  of  either,  or  both  eye-lids,-  by 
elongation,  retradlion,  turning  inwards  or  outwards,  with 
different  fymptoms  in  different  fpecies; — but  the  true 
blepharoptofy,  or  preternatural  defeent  of  the  eye-lid , 
arifes  from  a  wound  of  the  frontal  mufcles  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  or  the  fuperior  levator  of  the  eye-lid — or  from  any 
large  tumor  dragging  down  the  eye-lid ;  from  inflamma¬ 
tory,  or  cold  defluxions  elongating  the  palpebra ;  from 
mere  relaxations  of  the  eye-lids  brought  on  by  fuperfluous 
ferum  ;  or  from  a  palfy  of  the  palpebra,  which  is  fome- 
times  conftant,  fometimes  periodical. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  obvious — with  refpedl 
to  the  fifth  it  muff  be  remarked,  that  the  cheek  of  the 
fame  fide,  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,-  eyes,  and  other 
parts  are  affedled.  The  fecond  and  third  varieties  are 
cured  by  conquering  the  primary  difeafe  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin ;  to  the  fourth,  corroborating  fpirituous 
fomentations  are  ufeful ;  the  fifth  muff  be  attacked  by 
anti-paralytic  remedies  adminiftered  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally  ;  which,  if  in  two  varieties,  do  not  properly  fuc- 
ceed,  a  cure  mull  be  fought  for  from  a  furgical  opera¬ 
tion,  performed  on  the  prolapfed  palpebra,  or  on  the 
fkin  of  the  forehead  which  alfo  treat  as  in  curing  the 
firft  variety  from  a  wound.  —  Internal  remedies  are  con- 
fiderably  ufeful,  fuch  as  will  draw  off'  the  fuperabundant 
ferous  fluids,  which  are  chiefly  purgative,  and  diuretic 
remedies,  particularly  jalap,  and  fal  diureticus.  A- 
mongft  the  remedies  for  any  parajytic  affection,  electri¬ 
city  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to,  as  occafioning  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  to  exert  its  power,  and  by  that  means  reco¬ 
ver  the  aCtion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  eye-lid.  As 
for  that  variety  which  is  faid  to  proceed  from  relaxation, 
the  ufe  of  alum  with  an  infufion  of  oak-bark  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  an  external  application  which  not  fucceed- 
ing,  the  relaxed  flein  muff  be  cut  away,  and  the  edges  of 
the  wounds  confined  together  by  futures,  and  healed  in 
that  fituation.  See  Dr.  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Oculorum. 
There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  difeafe.  See  En¬ 
tropium,  Ectropium,  Lagopthalmus. 
BLEPHAROTIS.  Inflammation  of  the  Eye-lids. 
BLEPHAROXYSIS.  See  Ophthalmoxystrum. 
BLEPHAROXYSTON,  or  Blepharoxystum.  So 
aulus  xEgineta,  in  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxii.  calls  the  fpccillum 
afperatum,  from  an  eye-lid ,  and  to  /crape 

off. 

BLESTRISMUS.  A  reftlefs  tolling  of  the  body,  as 
in  a  phrenfy. 

BLETA,  White.  An  epithet  for  milky  urine,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  difeafed  kidnies. 

BLETI.  Struck.  So  thofe  were  called  who  were 
fuddenly  feized  with  a  fuffocation,  or  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  &  c. 

BLINCTA  Red  earth. 

BLITUM,  Blites.  Of  this  plant  there  are  are  ma¬ 
ny  fpecies.  The  white  arid  the  red  are  the  molt  com¬ 
mon  ;  their  leaves  referable  thofe  of  beets,  the  flowers 
are  long  fpikes  of  a  fmall,  moffy,  greenilh  flofeuli.  They 
are  of  but  little  Worth  in  medicine. 

Blitum  is  a  name  of  the  amaranlhus  fylveftris,  alfo  of 
the  mercurialis ,  and  of  an  African  fpecies  of  petafites. 
That  named - Brasilianum  lusitanis.  Is  a  fpe¬ 

cies  of  blite  which  grows  in  Brafil,  but  of  no  remarkable 

Virtues.  Raii  Hift. - ErecTum,  A  fpecies  of  che- 

nopodium. - Foetidum.  See  Atriplex  foEtida. 

- Maximum.  See  Amaranthus. - Minus  po- 

lyspeRmum.  A  fpecies  of  chenopodium. 

BOA,  a  large  aquatic  ferpent  which  follows  the  herds 
of  oxen,  whence  its  name.  It  fucks  the  milk  from  the 
cows.  It  is  met  with  in  Calabria.  Alfo  a  fymptomatic 
kind  of  miliary  fever,  in  which  the  eruptions  are  of  the 
fize  of  millet-feeds,  watery,  without  rednefs  or  pain  ;  it 
is  caufed  by  inordinate  ftyeating,  called  alfo  hydroa. 
BOANTHEMON.  See  Buphthalmum. 
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feO AS,  a  large  ferpent  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

BOAX,  the  name  of  a  fifh.  See  Boops. 

BOEERRI.  See  Borri  borri. 

BOCCONIA.  A  plant  fo  called  from  P.  Boccone  of 
Sicily,  a  curious  botanift.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  but 
of  no  medical  virtue.  It  is  alfo  called  chelcdomum  maj< 

arbor ,  &c.  _  . 

BOCC.  PLANT.  RARIOR.  An  abbreviation  of 
Paulus  Bocconus,  leones  &  Defcriptiones  rariarum  Plan- 

tarum  Sicilite.  _  .  ■ 

Bocc.  Mus.  An  abbreviation  of  Mufco  di  Piante 

rare  di  Paulo  Boccone. 

BO  CHET  UM.  A  fecondary  decoftion  of  lignum 
vine,  and  of  other  fuch  like  woods. 

BOCIA.  A  glafs  veffel  with  a  round  belly,  and  a  long 
neck,  about  fix  inches  diameter,  and  firmly  clofed.  It  is 
called  ovum  fublimatorium ,  and  cucurbita. 

It  muft  not  be  touched  with  the  cold  hands  during  the 
time  of  working,  for  then  it  would  break.  See  Botus. 

BOCIUM.  See  Bronchocele. 

BOD.  a  STAPEL.  An  abbreviation  of  Johannes  Bo- 
dxus  a  Stapel  in  Theophrafti  Hiftoriam  Plantarum. 

BOETHEMA.  A  remedy. 

BOETHEMATICA  SEMEIA.  Auxiliary  fignsjjifi  dif- 
eafes,  fuch  as  give  notice  of  a  cure  obfervable  in  them. 

BOGIA  GUM.  See  Essula  Indica. 

BOICININGA.  ?  The  rattle-snake,  and  Do- 

BOICINININGA.  }  minca  serpentum. 

It  is  a  ferpent  of  Brafil,  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  as 
thick  as  a  mail’s  arm,  of  a  reddifh  colour  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low,  with  fmall  eyes,  a  forked  tail,  tongue,  and  fharp  teeth. 
The  tail,  towards  its  end,  is  furnilhed  with  a  parallelo- 
gramous  fubftance,  three  fingers  or  more  in  length,  and 
about  half  a  finger’s  breadth  in  width,  confuting  as  it 
were  of  fmall  links  combined  with  one  another;  they  are 
dry,  fmooth,  fhining,  and  of  an  afii-colour,  inclining  to 
red.  This  fubftance  increafes  every  year  a  link,  and 
makes  a  noife  like  little  rattles  when  the  ferpent  creeps. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  ferpent  cannot  approach  a  piece  of 
a'  root,  which  in  Virginia  is  known  by  the  name  of  rattle- 
fnake-root ;  but  the  blood-root  is  the  molt  frequent  re¬ 
medy  againft  their  bite.  This  root  is  bruifed  and  applied 
to  the  wound,  and  a  decodlion  of  it  is  drank. 

Troches  are  made  with  the  gall  of  rattle-fnakes ,  which 
are  caught  in  fpring.  This  gall  is  mixed  v/ith  chalk,  or 
meal,  into  a  pafte  ;  thefe  are  called  trochifci  Connedtico- 
tiani,  from  the  Connecticut  colony.  They  are  anodyne, 
three  or  four  grains  are  taken  after  great  fatigue,  but 
m'ay  be  given  to  fourteen  grains  or  more. 

The  rattle-fnakc ,  as  well  as  all  other  venomous  fer- 
pents,  is  deftrudtive  of  itfelf  by  its  bite.  Pigs  eat  thefe 
fnakes  greedily  when  they  can  meet  with  dying  ones,  or 
fuch  as  are  difabled  from  biting  them. 

When  a  perfon  is  bit  by  a  rattle-fnake,  purple  fpots, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  foon  attend,  with  other 
fymptoms  that  manifeft  a  coagulation  of  the  juices;  in 
which  cafe,  leffening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  proper  time 
will  lefien  the  overload  at  the  heart,  and  give  both  it  and 
the  lungs  more  liberty  to  dilate  and  contract  their  mufeu- 
lar  membranous  fibres  ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  proper 
alexipharmics,  given  at  the  fame  time,  may  attenuate  and 
add  frefh  vigour  to  the  curdled  mafs ;  and  thus  a  flop  is 
put  to  thofe  ruptures,  and  extravafations,  which  appear 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fmall  veffels.  Many  medicines 
are  ufed  by  the  Americans  as  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of 
this  animal.  Thofe  in  moft  efteem  have  a  quick,  warm, 
pungent  tafte,  though  mild  and  volatile  on  the  tongue  ; 
but  the  moft  noted  remedy  is  the  following,  which  was 
difeovered  by  a  Negro.  Take  of  the  roots  of  plan¬ 
tain  and  horehound,  in  fummer  the  whole  herb,  a 
{Efficient  quantity ;  bruife  them,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
juice,  and  give  immediately  a  large  fpoonful.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  be  fwelled,  pour  it  down  his  throat.  If  it  does  not 
relieve  in  one  hour,  give  a  fecond  fpoonful,  which  never 
fails.  If  the  roots  are  dried,  moiften  them  with  a  little 
water. 

It  is  faid  that  rattlc-fnakcs  have  a  power  of  charming 
birds,  and  other  fmall  animals,  fo  as  to  make  them  their 
eafy  prey. 

BOI IIAPO.  A  ferpent  of  Brafil,  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  call  cobus  de  c'tpo.  Its  bite  is  venomous. 

BOJOBf.  A  ferpent  in  Brafil,  which  the  Portuguefe 


|  call  cobre  verde.  Its  bite  is  venomous.  The  cure  is  th< 
root  of  the  coa-apia,  which  the  patient  is  to  fwallow  in  a 
little  water. 

BOLBIDION.  A  fmall  polypus  kind  of  fifh,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hippocrates. 

BOLBITON;  or  Bolbitos.  Cow’s  dung. 

BOLBONAC.  See  Bulbonach. 

BOLBOS.  See  Bulbus. 

BOLCHON,  or  Balchus.  See  Bdellium. 

BOLESIS,  Coral. 

BOLESON.  Balsam. 

BOLETTO.  Frit.  It  is  imperfect,  or  half-made  glafs. 

BOLETUS.  Spunk.  A  genus  of  the  funguffes.  It 
is  an  horizontal  fungus ;  and  porous  underneath.  The 
boletus  igniarius,  commonly  called  agaric  of  the 

oak.  For  that  called - Cervi,  fee  Amanita. 

- Pini  Laricis.  See  Agaricus.  Is  a  fpecies  of 

this  genus. 

BOLISMUS.  Avicenna  hath  this  word  inftead  of  bu- 
limus. 

BOLUM  RUB  RUM.  See  Almagra. 

BOLLTS.  A  bole  or  bolus.  Bolufes  differ  not 
from  electaries,  only  in  that  they  are  made  rather  of 
firmer  confidence,  in  fingle  dofes,  and  therefore  more' 
proper  where  great  exadtnefs  is  required  in  the  admi- 
niftration,  and  where  the  fpeedily  perifhing  drugs  are 
to  be  ufed,  for  they  are  only  made  for  immediate  ufe. 
The  light  and  ponderous  powders  may  more  conveniently 
be  mixed  with  mucilage,  for  fo  they  are  the  leaft  bulky. 
The  quantity  of  each  is  a  morfel,  or  a  mouthful,  as 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  fwallowed  at  once,  whence 
their  name  buccella. 

Bolus,  Bole.  Boles  are  a  genus  of  earths,  which 
readily  fall  down  into  a  loofe  mafs  in  water;  having  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ductility,  when  not  pervaded  with  too  much  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  fmooth,  and  rather  undtuous  to  the  touch.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Elemens  of  Folfilogy. 

There  are  various  fpecies  of  boles,  the  chief  of  which 
are  as  follow,  viz.  the  Armenian,  French,  of  Blois,  and 
the  Bohemian. 

Bole  is  a  friable,  but  vifeid  earthy  fubftance  ;  chalk  is, 
the  fimpleft  and  dried:  of  the  earths  ufed  in  medipine  ; 
marl  is  more  fat  and  greafy  ;  clay  is  ftill  more  fo  ;  but 
bole  the  moft.  It  unites  with  water  into  a  fmooth  pafte, 
adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  diffolving,  as  it  were,  in  the 
mouth  ;  it  is  of  the  clayey  kind,  but  more  readily  imbib¬ 
ing  water  than  the  clays  ftriclly  fo  called.  When  moift- 
ened,  it  is  lefs  vifeous  and  cohefive,  more  eafily  diffufible 
through  water  by  agitation,  and  more  freely  fubfiding 
from  it.  It  is  foft  and  undtuous  to  the  touch. 

All  the  medicines,  or  the  moft  of  them,  that  are  ufed 
under  the  names  of  terra,  are  bolar  earths,  or  different 
kinds  of  bole.  Some  of  them  were  made  into  cakes,  and 
ftamped  with  fome  imprefs  or  other,  and  thefe  have  the 
general  name  of  terrie  figillatte,  or  fealed  earths.  Thefe 
are  all  factitious. 

All  the  boles  have  for  their  balls  one  and  the  fame  argil¬ 
laceous  earth,  which  is  not  dilfoluble  by  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  in  acids,  or  alkalies,  or  any  other  known 
menftruum  ;  and  in  a  ftrong  heat  grows  hard,  lofing  its 
property  of  imbibing  of  water,  and  being  thereby  formed 
into  a  tenacious  mafs.  The  different  colours  of  the  boles 
proceed  from  a  flight  admixture  of  a  ferrugineous  calx,  all 
which  contain  more  or  lefs  of  it.  Some  of  them  contain 
a  portion  of  calcareous  earth ;  the  bole  of  Blois  contains 
much  of  this  earth,  but  the  common  French  bole  hath 
very  little,  and  the  Armenian  none  at  all.  The  vitriolic 
acid,  as  well  as  the  ferrugineous  calx,  are  intimately  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  boles. 

Boles  are  adulterated  with  fand,  and  other  fuch  like 
matters,  and  are  artificially  coloured  too.  But  ail  thefe 
are  feparated  by  dilfolving  the  mixed  bole  in  water,  and 
being  heavier  than  it,  they  lubfide  before  it.  Genuine 
bole  fublides  uniformly,  without  any  feparation  of  its 
parts.  The  genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their  colour  in 
the  fire,  or  have  it  deepened  ;  liilft  the  counterfeit  forts 
burn  red.  Pipe-clay  coloured  is  the  common  fubftitute 
for  bolar  earths.  Not  any  of  thefe  boles  now  are  allowed 
to  poffefs  any  medical  virtues.  Therefore,  very  properly, 
the  London  College  have  exchanged  two  compoiitions 
under  the  titles  of  pulvis  c  Bolo  compofitus  fine  oplo  £5* 
cum  op'io  :  for  the  following, 
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Puhls  c  Greta 


Compojitus.  Compound 
Chalk. 


Powder  of 


mix : 
urn, 


Take  of  prepared  chalk  half  a  pound;  cinnamon  four 
ounces;  tormentil  root,  and  gum  arabic,  aa  3  iij.  let 
them  be  reduced  into  powder  feparately,  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether — the  dole  is  from  ten  grains  to  ierty,  or  more. 

Puhls  s  Crete.  Compofitus  cum  Gpio.  Compound  Pow¬ 
der  of  Chalk  with  Opium. 

Take  cf  compound  powder  of  chalk  eight  ounces  ;  pu¬ 
rified  opium  hard,  reduced  to  powder,  a  dram  and  an  half 
forty-three  grains  of  this  contains  one  grain  of  opi_ 
the  dole  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples,  or  more. 

Bolus  Armenia.  Armenian  bole.  Called  alfo 
bolus  Orientalis,  Arenamon ,  bole  Armenic,  and  bole 
Armoniac. 

It  is  of  a  pale,  but  bright’red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow.  It  is  harder,  and  of  a  lefs  glofiy  furface,  than 
moft  other  boles ,  having  generally  a  rough  dufty  furface. 
It  does  not  effervefee  with  acids.  It  comes  chiefly  from 
the  Levant,  rarely  from  Armenia.  It  fhould  be  frnooth, 
foapy,  and  free  from  grit;  it  differs  very  little  from  the 
terra  Sinopica.  The  Armenian  and  Lemnian  boles,  fee 
Lemma  Terra,  were  always  reckoned  the  beft,  but  they 
are  generally  fupplied  by  fubflitutes  of  inferior  boles,  or 
with  pipe-clay  coloured  with  the  colcothar  of  vitriol. 
Their  virtues  indeed  are  nearly  alike.  — ■ — •  Armenia 
Alba.  Is  brought  from  the  fame  parts  where  the  red 
fort  is  brought  from,  and  is  of  the  fame  efficacy 
Blesensis.  Bole  of  Blois.  Is  a  yellow  bole, 
voices’  ftrongly  with  acids,  and  is  much  lighter 
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Bohemica.  Bohemian  bole.  Called  al¬ 


io  German  bole 
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Is  yellow,  with  a  caft  of  red,  generally 
i  acled  on  by  acids.  - Candida. 


White  BOLE.  VCalled  alfo  terra  fgillata  Goltbergenfis, 
unicornu  minerale,  and  ar.ungia  lance  chymicis.  -  Com¬ 

munis.  Common  bole.  Called  alfo  bolus  Gallica, 
French  bole.  Is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated  with 
irregular  fpecks,  and  veins  of  a  whitifli  yellow.  It  is 
much  fofter  that  the  Armenian,  and  lightly  effervefees 
with  acids.  Pipe-clay,  coloured  with  red  chalk,  is  its 


Tranfy  Iranian 
Tokaika,  and 


is  as  good  as  the  Armeni- 


A 

See 


ilfp  xylon,  g  off  plum , 


ufual  fubftitute. - Toccaviensis. 

bole.  Called  alio  bolus  Hungarica,  bolus 
bolus  Pannonica  vera.  This 

an.  - -  Taerilis.  Red  chalk. - Judaicus 

name  for  the  marsh  mallow.  - Silesiana. 

Sigillata  terra. 

BOLYNTHON.  Cow’s  dung. 

BOMBAST.  ?  Cotton.  Called 

BOMB  AX.  )  cotonium. 

There  are  three  fores  of  cotton  trees:  one  creeps  on  the 
earth  like  a  vine,  the  fecond  is  thick  like  a  bulhy  dwarf 
tree,  the  third  is  tall  as  an  oak.  All  the  three,  after  pro¬ 
ducing  beautiful  flowers,  are  loaded  with  a  fruit  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  whofe  outward  coat  is  black.  When  this 
fruit  is  ripe,  it  opens  and  difeovers  the  cotton  ;  the  feeds 
are  feparated  by  a  mill  from  the  cotton.  This  tree  grows 
in  many  places  in  the  Levant,  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  Antilles.  The  fruit  is  oval.  The  cotton 
cf  the  firft  fort,  which  creeps  on  the  ground,  is  the  beft. 
That  produced  near  Smyrna  is  greater  than  any  where 
elfe.  They  fow  the  feeds,  which  are  like  little  beans, 
in  June,  gather  the  cotton  in  October,  and  the  foil  there 
produces  tiirec  crops  in  a  year. 

The  ilcin  of  the  feed  is  mucilaginous,  the  kernel  is 
fweet  like  an  almond,  and  of  virtues  fimilar  to  the  althea. 
If  cotton  is  applied  to  wounds  it  excites  inflammation ; 
and,-  when  worn  next  the  Ikin,  it  checks  perfpiration. 

BOMBUS.  A  resounding  noise,  or  ringing  of 
the  ears,  from  flatus  confined  there.  A  bad  fign  in 
acute  difeafes. 

BOMBYX.  The  Silk-worm.  They  are  of  no  me- 
but  it  is  faid,  that  if  their  bags  are  burnt, 
i  larger  quantity  of  volatile  fait  than  any 
otiier  animal  fubitance.  Hence  it  might  be  fuperior  to 
burnt  fponge. 

ROMPO  URNICKEL.  A  fort  of  coarfe  bread  ufed 

i 


dicina!  ufe, 
yeild  : 


in  Wcilpnana. 


i  uB 

done ; 


wrei tiers  among. the  Greeks  ufed  this  kind  of  bread 
for  the  bread  that  is  wholly  of  fine  flour,  does 


neither  nourifh  nor  ftrengthen  fo  much  as  the  coa'rfefj 
that  is  made  with  the  bran  and  all  together.  Bread  made 
of  the  bran  alone,  is  more  {Lengthening  than  that  which 
is  made  of  fine  flour,  when  it  is  made  for  labouring  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Romans,  for  three  hundred  years,  only  ufed 
the  bran  of  the  corn.  In  Norfolk  this  fort  of  bread  is  in 
ufe  at  this  day.  See  Colifhium. 

BON  ARBOR.  The  Coffee-tree. 

BONA.  The  Kidney  bean. 

BONAN.  An  abbreviation  of  Philippi  Ronahni  Rc- 
creatio  Mentis  &  Oculi. 

BONASUS.  A  kind  of  wild  ox,  found  about  the 
mountains  between  Pseonia  and  Media. 

BONDUCH  INDORUM.  Called  alfo  bonduch  cine- 
rea,  bonduch  pianta  Indiano,  arbor  fp'mofa  Indica  murica- 
tis  filiquis ,  lobus  cchinatus,  acacia  gloriofa,  lentifei  folds 
fpinofis  fore  fpicato  luteo  filiqua  magna  muricata,  caretti , 
inimboia ,  &c.  marfas.  Molucca  nuts,  and  Bezoar 
nuts. 

The  plant  rans  up  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  height ;  it  is  a 
native  of  both  the  Indies.  The  round  beans  only  are  in 
ufe,  which  are  of  an  afh-colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  warm,  bitter,  and  carminative. 

Ray  mentions  another  fpecies,  which  he  calls  bonduch 
Indorum  filiqua  minime  fpinofa. 

BON.  SEP.  An  abbreviation  of  Bonetus  Sepulchre- 
turn. 

BONIFACIA.  See  Laurus  Adexandria  andHip- 

POGLOSSUM. 

BQNONIENSIS.  Lapis.  The  Bononian  stone. 
Called  alfo  phofphorus  Bononienfis ,  fpongia  foils,  lapis  luci- 
dus ,  lapis  illitminabilis,  phofphorus  Kircheri ;  the  light- 
carrier,  and  Bononian  phosphorus. 

It  is  a  fmall,  grey,  foft,  gloffy,  fibrous,  fulphureous 
ftone,  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  '  When  broken,  a  kind 
of  cryftal,  or  ftarry  talc,  is  found  therein.  This  fone  is 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  or  Bononia, 
in  Italy ;  and,  when  duly  prepared,  makes  a  fpecies  of 
phofphorus. 

When  this  phofphorus  is  held  to  the  light,  it  retains 
it  for  fix  or  eight  hours  after.  As  a  medicine,  this  fone 
is  cauftic  and  emetic. 

BONT.  An  abbreviation  for  Jacobus  Bontius,  who  is 
a  writer  of  good  credit. 

BONTIA.  The  Barbadoes  wild  olive.  It  is  of  no 
note  in  medicine.  Miller’s  Di£E  vol.  ii. 

BONUS  HENRICUS.  See  Mercurialis. 

BOONA.  The  kidney  bean. 

BOOPS,  Boax,  or  Box.  A  fifti  mentioned  by  Al- 
drovandus. 

BOOS  THALASSIOS.  The  Sea-cow. 

BORACE.  }  R 

BORACTRION  &  BORAXO.  5  RA  ' 

BORAGO.  See  Borrago. 

BORASSUS.  The  tender  medullary  fubftance  which 
grows  at  the  top  of  the  great  palm-tree. 

BORAX.  Called  alfo  chryfocolla ,  capfrum  auri,  anu- 
car,  atincar,  borace ,  tincar,  amphitane ,  baurach ,  nitrum  fac- 
titium ,  fanterna ,  and  nitrum  nativum.  See  Tincal. 

BORAC,  or  Borax,  called  alfo  Baurac,  fignifies 
nitre.  The  barbarians  corrupted  it  into  borax ,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  chryfocolla,  It  is  a  mineral  cryflaftine 
fait ;  the  ancients  called  it  chryfocolla.  It  is  not  much 
unlike  alum.  If  genuine,  it  hath  a  fweet  tafte  at  the 
firft,  but  afterwards  an  unctuous  one.  Its  pure  cryftals 
are  octagonal  prifms,  finely  cut ;  it  diffolves  difficultly 
in  cold  water ;  it  eafily  diffolves  in  boiling  water,  but, 
on  the  water  cooling,  the  borax  concretes  into  a  folid 
mafs ;  to  keep  it  diflolved  in  cold  water,  it  requires  near 
twenty  times  its  weight.  It  fwells  and  bubbles  in  the 
fire,  and  foon  becomes  a  glafs,  which  yet  diffolves  again 
in  water  ;  but  if  mixed  with  flint  or  fand,  it  becomes  a 
hard  and  durable  glafs,  even  hard  enough  to  cut  com¬ 
mon  glafs.  It  is  an  excellent  flux  for  metals,  and  for 
their  ores ;  it  changes  the  colour  of  blue  flowers  to 
green ;  precipitates  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  diflolved 
in  acids  ;  it  renders  vegetable  and  animal  oils  mifcible 
with  water  ;  it  does  not  fenfibly  ferment  either  with  acid 
or  alkaline  liquors ;  it  diffolves  in  acids  more  eafily  than 
in  water ;  a  folution  of  borax  made  in  a  menftruum  of 
vegetable  acid,  when  infpifiated  by  evaporation,  is  a  te¬ 
nacious  fubftance  that  will  not  cryftalize,  but  will  dif- 
[  folve  in  the  air.  If  borax  is  mixed  with  the  crude  fal 
1  ammoniac, 
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aftimoniaC,  an  urinous  fmell  is  emitted  like  that  which 
arifes  from  a  mixture  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  with  it :  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  borax  is  rather  alkalefcent, 
though  it  is  a  fait  of  its  own  kind. 

There  is  a  natural  fort  called  crude  borax ,  it  is  brought 
into  Europe  in  dirty  lumps,  and  of  a  difagreeable  fmell. 
In  this  ftate  it  is  called  tincal,  or  tincar,  and  contains  an 
oily  matter,  earth,  and  ftones.  The  artificial  is  but  this 
natural  fort  rendered  pure  by  art.  The  manner  of  refin¬ 
ing  it  .1*  known  but  to  few ;  but  after  coming  from  the 
refiners,  it  differs  fo  from  the  general  fait,  that  Cramer 
calls  it  an  adulterated  borax .  An  artificial  fort  is  faid  to 
be  made  of  nitre,  urine,  &c.  See  Schroder  on  this  fub- 
je£t.  The  oily  matter  is  fepatated  from  the  natural  bo¬ 
rax,  by  heating  it  in  an  iron  ladle  until  it  ceafes  to  bub¬ 
ble  and  flame ;  thus  the  oil  is  deftroyed ;  then  boil  it  in 
water,  and  the  fait  is  extracted  pure. 

Geoffroy  fays,  that  “  borax  is  at  firft  a  fluid,  which 
oufes  from  various  mines,  but  chiefly  from  thofe  of  cop¬ 
per.  Thefe  fprings  are  met  with  in  Perfia,  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  and  other  contries  in  Afia.  This  fluid  is  fait,  mud¬ 
dy,  and  greenifh ;  but  by  the  fummer  heats  it  is  fo  eva¬ 
porated,  that  the  fait  is  found  concreted  in  the  refervoirs 
made  for  its  reception.”  Beecher  alfo  tells  us,  in  his  Al- 
phabetum  Minerale,  that  “  the  univerfal  acid,  in  diffolv- 
ing  a  flone  or  a  fufible  earth,  forms  borax,  as  it  forms  alum 
when  it  meets  with  an  earth  fit  to  make  lime.” 

The  borax  of  the  fhops  is  often  adulterated  with  alum ; 
but  then  it  is  not  fo  light,  nor  clear,  nor  does  it  fwell  fo 
much  as  the  pure  when  it  is  put  on  live  coals. 

Its  conftituents  feem  to  be  the  mineral  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  acid.  By  all  the  mineral  acids, 
its  alkaline  bafis  may  be  disjoined  from  the  fubacid  part. 
This  analyfis  may  thus  be  effected  :  diflolve  eight  ounces 
of  borax  in  three  ounces  of  warm  water ;  then  add  three 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Evaporate  this  mixture  until 
thin  plates  begin  to  appear  upon  the  furface,  which  are  to 
be  fwept  off  with  a  feather  ;  then  let  the  fire  decay,  and 
the  veflel  Hand  unmoved,  till  more  cryftals  are  formed, 
which  are  to  be  well  rinfed  with  cold  water,  and  dried 
for  ufe.  Thefe  cryftals  are  the  famed  fal  fedativus, 
which  Gaubius  fays  will  procure  reft  in  inflammatory 
fevers  when  opiates  fail.  To  this  end  it  is  given  from 
gr.  viij.  to  xvj.  Dr.  Morris  ufed  to  give  it  to  maniacs  in 
dofes  of  two  drams  to  compofe  them.  See  Sedativus 
sal.  Lemery  fays,  that  two  ounces  of  borax  afforded 
him  rather  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  fedative  fait  j  but 
he  obtained  it  by  fublimation,  which  method  produces  a 
purer  fait,  but  is  more  tedious.  It  is  obtained  by  fubli¬ 
mation  thus :  put  a  mixture  of  nine  parts  of  borax,  three 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  of  water,  into  a  wide¬ 
necked  retort ;  place  the  retort  over  a  fire  at  firft  gentle, 
then  haftily  increafed  until  the  veflel  is  red-hot  *,  the  fe¬ 
dative  fait  arifes,  and  fixes  itfelf  about  the  neck  of  the 
retort  •,  the  liquor  that  diftils  and  falls  into  the  receiver 
ihould  be  poured  back  as  the  matter  dries  which  is  in 
the  retort,  for  the  fedative  fait  only  rifes  while  it  is 
moift. 

After  the  feparation  of  the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax, 
by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  what  remains  is  only  a 
combination  of  this  acid  with  the  mineral  alkaline  fait. 
The  fedative  fait,  joined  to  the  marine  alkali,  recompofes 
borax  again. 

This  peculiar  and  chara&eriftic  ingredient  of  borax,  the 
fedative  fait,  though  called  fubacid,  from  its  property  of 
neutralizing  alkalies,  fcarcely  difeovers  any  other  mark  of 
acidity.  Its  tafte  is  bitteriili,  and  rather  cool ',  it  makes 
no  change  in  the  colour  of  blue  flowers,  nor  does  it  effer- 
vefee  either  with  acids  or  alkalies ;  a  lpirituous  folution 
of  it  if  fet  on  fire,  burns  with  a  green  flame.  As  a  me¬ 
dicine  it  is  antifpafinodic  and  anodyne,  whence  its  name 
fedative. 

The  borax  itfelf  is  ufed  for  foldering  gold,  whence  its 
name  chryfocolla.  It  is  a  folder  for  other  metals  alfo  ; 
and  a  powerful  flux  for  fufing  minerals  of  all  kinds  with. 

It  is  ufed  to  give  a  glofs  to  filks. 

As  a  medicine,  it  feems  to  poflefs  greater  virtues  than 
thofe  that  are  yet  manifefted  in  it.  It  is  a  powerful  deob- 
ftruent,  diuretic,  and  emenagogue,  in  dofes  of  half  a  diam, 
or  two  fcruples.  A  folution  of  it  in  water  is  the  molt  ef¬ 
ficacious  means  of  removing  aphthous  crufts  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  Externally  it  is  a  far  better  cofmetic 
than  bifmuth.  Dr.  Alfton.  of  Edinburgh  fays,  that  it 
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fhould  be  difiolved  when  taken  inwardly,  for  the  ftomach 
will  not  melt  it,  and  if  given  in  a  diflolved  ftate  it  enters 
the  vafa  minima,  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  dilutes  it. 
If  given  in  powder  it  is  emetic,  but  mixed  with  aromatics, 
this  quality  is  checked,  and  in  the  fluor  albus  it  is  faid 
to  be  a  fpecific. 

A  dofe  of  borax  is  from  gr.  v.  to  3  i.  fs. 
BORBONENSIS,  or  Borbonicus.  A  patronymic 
epithet  for  the  Bourbon  waters. 

BORBORODES.  Feculent,  Muddy,  Dirty, 
Earthy. 

BORBORYGMUS.  A  rumbling  noife,  excited  by 
wind,  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  humidity  in  the  bowels. 
This  fort  of  noife  is  likewile  what  is  produced  by  treading 
in  the  mire,  gofCop©-',  whence  its  name. 

BOREAS.  The  north-east  WIND.  The  northern 
winds  are  of  a  cold,  but  wholefome  temperament.  They 
abound  with  acid  particles,  whence  they  refill  putrid 
difeafes,  but  beget  thofe  that  depend  on  the  rigid  fibre. 
BORI.  Great  eaters. 

BORIDIA.  A  fort  of  fait  meat,  prepared  of  a  kind  of 
fifli,  which  is  eaten  raw.  Oribafius  takes  notice  of  it. 

BORITIS,from  vorax.  The  philofopher’s  Hone, 
which  melts  the  copper  of  wife  men,  and  renders  it 
fluid  like  water. 

BORIZA.  See  Lunaria. 

BOROMETZ,  or  Boronetz.  See  Agnus  Scy- 

THICUS. 

BOROS.  Voracious.  A  voracious  water,  or  fuch 
a  one  as  begets  a  good  appetite. 

BOROZAIL.  The  zail  of  the  Ethiopians.  It  is 
a  difeafe  epidemic  about  the  river  Senegal.  It  princi¬ 
pally  infefts  the  pudenda,  but  is  different  from  the  lues 
venerea,  though  it  owes  its  rife  to  immoderate  venery. 
In  the  men  it  is  called  afab,  in  the  women  oJJ'a  batus. 

^BGRRAGO,,  vcl  BOR  AGO.  Borrage.  Alfo 
called  bugloffum  verum ,  bugloffum  lat  folium,  and  BOR  a  Go 
hortensis.  See  Buglossum.  » 

It  is  a  hairy  rough  plant,  with  wrinkled,  blackifh  green 
leaves,  approaching  to  an  oval  fhape,  with  round  hollow 
ftalks,  on  which  the  leaves  are  fet  alternately.  On  the 
tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  blue,  andfometimes  red- 
diih,  or  whitifh  monopetalous  flowers ;  each  of  which  are 
followed  by  four  wrinkled  blackifh  feeds.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  on  wafte  grounds,  and  on  old  walls. 

The  leaves  are  fucculent ;  their  medical  qualities  are 
not  difcernible  until  the  juice  is  feparated  from  them  by 
preflure,  and  then  they  are  hardly  worth  our  notice.  A 
decodlion  of  them  affords  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic  falts.  The  leaves  are  ranked  among  coolers, 
and  the  flow'ers  among  cordials. 

—  Minima.  A  fpecies  of  omphalodes,  which 
fee. 

BORRI-BORRI,  Boberri.  An  Eaft  Indian  name 
for  curcuma,  turmeric,  and  alfo  of  an  ointment  ufed  there, 
in  which  are  the  roots  of  turmeric. 

BOS.  The  bull,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  any  other  of 
the  neat  kind. 

As  a  medicinal  article,  we  may  reckon  beef-tea,  which 
is  thus  made.  Cut  a  pound  of  the  lean  part  of  of  a  but¬ 
tock  of  beef  into  thin  flices,  add  to  it  two  pints  of  water, 
boil  them  over  a  quick  fire  during  five  minutes,  then 
feparating  the  feum,  decant  the  clear  liquor  for  ufe.  It 
is  often  made  by  juft  boiling  the  beef,  then  immediately 
removing  it  from  the  fire,  and  letting  it  Hand  to  cool  in 
a  veflel  well  clofed ;  or  indeed  only  infufed  in  boiling 
water,  for  from  hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  retain  the  fineft 
and  more  fubtile  parts  of  the  nutritious  lymph,  which 
boiling  diffipates,  and  feems  more  agreeable  to  ftomachs 
greatly  debilitated ;  though  if  it  boils  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  minutes,  which  laft  is  the  longed  that  it  fhould 
be  allowed,  it  contains  more  of  the  ftronger  part  of  the 
beef. 

BOSA.  An  Egyptian  word  for  a  mafs  which  is  made 
of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp-feed,  and  water.  It  is  in¬ 
ebriating. 

BOSCAS.  A  fort  of  dry  pitch,  which  is  tenacious  like 
bird-lime. 

BOS  INDIANA.  See  Bubalus, 

BOSCAS  MAJOR.  A  fort  of  duck  called  a  mal¬ 
lard. 

BOSMOROS,  1  from  fioexu,  to  feed,  and  /topO^a  por- 
BOSl’ORUS,  j  tiou,  or  dlv'iRon.  A  kind  of  corn  is 

thus 
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thus  called,  becaufe  it  is  divided  by  the  mill  to  fit  it  fox* 
food. 

BOTAMUM.  Washed-lead. 

BOTANY,  from  the  Greek  wOfd  @olavii,  herba,  an 
herb .  The  fcience  of  plants;  that  part  of  natural  hiftory 
which  belongs  to  vegetables,  hence  he  who  is  verfed  in 
this  ftudy  is  called  a  botanift. 

The  moderns  have  regulated  plants  under  claffes,  to 
diftinguifh  them,  and  they  defcribe  them  well;  as  to  their 
virtues,  they  have  done  very  little  more  than  copy  from 
the  ancients,  of  whom  Diofcorides  is  the  chief.  But  as 
the  an:ients,  though  careful  in  their  account  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  plants,  have  not  only  neglecfted  an  accuracy  in 
their  defcriptions,  but  given  the  lame  name  to  different 
fubjefts;  fo  the  defcriptions  of  the  moderns,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  virtues  given  by  the  ancients,  fail  of  that 
ufefulnefs  which  otherwife  might  have  been  expefted. 

This  branch  of  knowledge  is  very  ancient.  Solomon 
is  recorded  as  having  known  all  the  plants  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  hyffop  upon  the  wall.  Hippocrates  is 
the  next,  of  whom  we  have  any  valuable  account :  he 
fpeaks  of  the  virtue  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
plants,  but  does  not  defcribe  them.  Cratevas,  or  Crateias, 
a  contemporary  of  Hippocrates,  defcribes  thofe  plants  of 
whofe  virtues  Hippocrates  gives  an  account.  Tlieophraf- 
tus,  and  fome  others,  purfued  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
Until  at  length  Diofcorides  rofe  up,  and  furpaffed  them  all. 
He  defcribes  four  hundred  and  ten  plants,  and  mentions, 
by  name,  one  hundred  and  ninety  more  ;  he  alfo  treats  on 
their  virtues ;  but  fince  him  no  great  notice  hath  been 
taken  of  this  latter  part  of  his  enquiries. 

William  Turner  gives  Fuchfius’s  prints,  with  their 
names  in  Englilh,  German,  French,  Latin,  arid  Greek. 
Fuchfius’s  prints  are  large.  Tac.  Theod.  Tabei'nsemoii- 
tanus  gave  figures,  which  ate  copied  by  feveral  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Rembertus  Dodomeus  of  Leyden,  hath  given 
very  elegant  figures.  Cal'oluS  Clufius  alfo  hath  left  us 
many  excellent  figures.  John  and  Cafper  Bauhine  neg- 
ledled  to  eftablifh  the  genufes  of  plants,  yet  their  Pinax  is 
a  very  ufeful  botanic  work.  Crifpinus  Paffeus  publilhed 
bis  Hortus  Floridus,  with  very  accurate  figures.  Tourne- 
fort  improved  botany  more  than  all  before  him  ;  he  formed 
it  into  a  fcience,  and  giving  it  the  air  of  accuracy,  added 
figures  alfo.  Oitr  countryman  Ray  is  valuable  in  this 
purfuit.  Boerhaave’s  peculiarity  in  his  botanic  fyftem,  is 
to  diftinguifh  plants  by  the  parts  of  fruftification,  for 
thefe  never  vary  by  foil,  clime,  culture,  &c.  but  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  plants  alter  very  much  in  other  refpedfs. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  improvements  cf  Linnaeus, 
Miller,  arid  others,  whom,  but  to  narrie,  is  to  praife. 
One  of  the  lateft  works  of  this  kind,  is  the  Inftitutes  of 
Botany ,  by  Colin  Milne,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Grew’s  work  on  the  Structure  of  Plants,  and  on 
Vegetation,  or  the  Growth  of  Plants,  are  among  the  moft 
valuable  on  the  fubjedf  of  botany. 

BOTANICON.  The  name  of  a  plafter  deferibed  by 
P.  ^Egineta. 

BOTARGUM.  The  falted  fpawn  of  the  mugil,  of 
mullet. 

BOTHOR.  It  hath  three  fignifications  among  the 
Arabians.  I.  Tumors  in  general:  2.  A  tumor  with 
a  folution  of  continuity  :  and  3.  Small  tumors,  which 
laft  is  the  moft  proper.  Some  take  it  for  an  abfeefs  of  the 
noftrils.  Blancard  fays  it  fignifies  pimples  in  the  face, 
which  do  not  fpread,  but  are  eafily  fuppurated  and  vanifh. 
It  is  befides  a  general  appellation  for  pimples  in  the  face, 
lungs,  or  other  parts.  And  the  Arabians  call  the  fmall- 
pox  and  mealies  by  this  name. 

BOTHRION,  vel  BOTRION,  called  alfo  ccdoma. 
A  fmall  ditch,  from  go 9/?®-',  a  ditch.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  to  exprefs  a  fmall  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  hollow, 
llraight,  clean,  without  purulent,  thick,  or  fcaly  fordes, 
equal  to  the  head  of  a  pin  ;  if  it  fhould  be  an  internal 
lamina  of  the  cornea,  it  creates  that  called  gerontoxon. 
A  ftaphyloma  fucceeds.  Sauvages  Nofologia  Methodica. 
Alfo  the  fockets  of  the  teeth. 

BOTIN.  Turpentine.  Alfo  a  balfam  from  it. 

BOTIUM.  See  Bronchocele. 

BOTOTHINUM.  A  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  by 
which  he  would  exprefs  the  flower  of  a  difeafe. 

BOTOU,  orBoTOUA.  See  Pareira  brava. 

BOTRITIS,  )  Botrites,  from  gerpv;,  a  clujler , 
BOTRYITES.  J  properly  of  grapes# 
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It  is  a  fort  of  burnt  cadmia,  refenlbling  a  clufter  of 
grapes,  and  colledbed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace, 
where  it  is  burnt ;  as  what  is  colledled  in  the  lower  part ' 
is  called  placitis.  Schroder  fays,  that  the  botryites  is  col¬ 
lected  in  the  middle  part  of  the  furnace,  the  placitis  irt 
the  upper,  and  the  ojlracitis  in  the  loweft. 

BOTRYS.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  particular  plant 
this  is  :  the  following  are  by  fome  placed  under  this  name. 

- The  oak  of  Cappadocia,  or  of  Jerusalem;  alfo 

called  artemijia ,  ambrofia ,  chenopodium ,  arid  atriplex  odor  a, 
feu  fuavcolertuSi  It  is  the  chencpodium  botrys ,  Linn.  See 
Ambrosia. 

- MexicaNA.  The  Mexican  tea.  Called  alfo 

botrys  ambrofioidcs  Afcxicctna,  eparoth  AfexicanaVa,  cheno J 
podium,  botrys  Americana,  dtriplex  odor:  Americana,  and 
Artemijian  botrys.  See  AmArOsia  Artemesia. 

The  above  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  they  are  fown  annually  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves  and  flowery  heads  have  a  ftrotig,  but  not  unpleafant 
feent,  are  moderately  aromatic  and  bitteriffi  to  the  tafte. 
If  they  are  much  handled,  an  undfuotts  re lirious  juice  ad¬ 
heres  in  confiderable  quantities  to  the  fingers. 

The  proper  menftruum  for  their  aftive  matter,  is  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  boiling  water  alfo  takes  up  the 
greateft  part  of  their  virtue.  An  infufion  of  them  drank 
as  tea  is  ufeful  in  coughs,  and  humoral  afthmas.  They 
are  ranked  among  the  anti-fpafmodics. 

Thefe  plants  differ  from  the  Eliglifh  mercury,  rind  front 
the  flunking  Orach,  chiefly  in  their  leaves  being  like  thofe 
of  an  oak. 

BOTU3,  Botia,  or  Botus  Bareatus.  It  is  a  che¬ 
mical  veffel,  which  is  called  a  cucurbit,  alfo  a  veffel 
placed  upon  a  veffel ;  a  veffel  for  fufion,  or  a  defeen- 
forium,  a  chemical  furnace  in  which  diftillation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  defeent ;  a  crucible  made  to  pour  out  of.  See 
Bocia. 

BOUB ALIOS,  a  wild  cucumber.  Some  explain 
it  to  be  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

BOUBON.  The  Greek  word  from  whence  bubo  is 
taken.  It  fignifies  the  groin,  fometimes  the  glands  in 
the  groin,  and  a  tumor  of  the  fame ;  alfo  a  tumor  in  the 
neck,  or  arm-pits,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  of  any  of  the 
external  glandular  parts. 

BOUCERAS#  See  Fenum  Gr2Ecum,  alfo  i&GOC^ 

RAS. 

BOUGIE.  In  the  French  language  means  a  ivax' 
candle.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  machine,  which  (as  the 
wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
for  removing  obftruftions  there.  It  is  likewife  known 
by  the  term  catheter  vel  candela  cerea.  See  Medicata. 

In  Dr.  Swediaur’s  Pharmacopoeia  Syphilitcia,  there 
are  the  following  preferiptions  for  bougies,  called  eather 
teres,  firft  made  of  filver,  but  they  are  better  formed  of 
elaftic  refin,  of  various  fizes.  The  fecond  he  calls  Cerei, 
of  elaftic  refin,  or  of  mufical  chords,  made  from  the  in¬ 
clines  of  fheep.  The  third,  Cerei  medicati. 

R  Cene  flaVie  liquefaftse.  ftj.  fpermatis  ceti,  3  iij. 
aquae  lythargyris  acetati,  Ph.  Lond.  nov.  3  ij. — J  j.  thefe 
being  mixed  together,  and  removed  from  the  fire,  flips 
of  linen  cloth  are  to  be  dipped  in  the  compofition,  of 
which  the  bougies  are  to  be  formed.  The  fourth  are  the 
Cerei  medicati,  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  Le  Dran. 

R.  Herbie  conii  maculati,  foliorum  Nicotianre  tabaci, 
fummitatum  florentium  hyperici  perfofati.  radicis  iridis 
florentime,  ana  manipulum  unumj  iiifunde  in  decocli 
nucum  julandis  regite  ft  j.  adde  herbie  anchufte  offici¬ 
nalis  ft  j.  axungiie  porcinae,  ovillae  curatie,  ana.  ft  iij. 

•  mifee  fuper  ignem,  dein  adde  cerse  flavie  ft  ij.— Plenck, 
in  great  conftridlion  of  the  urethra,  prefers  thofe  made  of 
the  mufical  chord,  becaufe  they  fvvell  and  then  diftend 
the  paffage,  and,  befides,  becaufe  of  this  fieXility,  remain 
longer  in  the  urethra  without  occafioning  any  irritation  ; 
but  perhaps  thofe  made  of  the  elaftic  refin,  which  are 
formed  hollow,  are  moft  eligible,  as  they  always  afford  a 
free  paffage  for  the  urine  without  removing. 

Monf.  Daran,  a  French  futgeori,  lately  boafted  of  his 
introducing  bougies  as  an  improvement  in  his  art,  and  ac¬ 
quired  confiderable  profit  by  making  and  felling  them. 
Scultetus,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
ufed  them  in  difeafes  of  the  urethra,  and  probably  Monf. 
Daran  took  the  hint  from  him. 

:  Different  compofitions  have  been  ufed,  and  generally 
'  mercury  was  a  part  in  them.  Riverius  made  a  plafter 
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as  follows:  R  01.  oliv.  ft  iv.  cene  citrin.  ft  ij.  mmli 
&  ceruf.  aa  ft  i.  fs.  tereb.  Venet.  &  rez.  alb.  aa  3  iij* 
m. 

Whether  the  bougies  are  made  up  of  thefe  or  any  other 
compofitions  they  mull  be  of  different  fizes,  from  the 
bignefs  of  a  knitting  needle,  to  that  of  a  goofe  quill. 
Tney  are  made  of  linen  rags,  fpread  with  a  proper  mat¬ 
ter,  and  then  rolled  up  as  follows.  Having  fpread  any 
quantity  of  linen  rag  with  the  compofition  that  is  choferi 
for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into  flips,  from  fix  to  ten  inches 
long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad  ;  then  dex- 
terouflyroll  them  on  a  glazed  tile  into  the  form  of  a  wax 
candle.  And  as  the  end  of  the  bougie  that  is  to  be  entered 
firft  into  the  urethra,  fhould  be  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the 
reft,  it  would  be  as  well  to  cut  the  flips  a  little  tapering. 
It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  when  the  bougies  are  rolled 
up,  that  fide  mull  be  outward  on  which  the  plafler  is 
fpread. 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome.  others,  attributed  the  adlion 
of  their  bougies  to  the  compofition  they  made  ufe  of  in 
forming  them.  Mr.  Sharpe  apprehended,  that  as  much 
of  their  efficacy  was  owing  to  the  comprefiion  they  made 
on  the  affedled  part,  as  to  any  other  principle.  And  Mr. 
Aikin  juflly  fays,  as  it  is  evident  that  bougies ,  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  compofitions,  fucceed  equally  wrell  in  curing  the 
'fame  diforders  in  the  urethra,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not 
adl  by  means  of  any  peculiar  qualities  in  their  coropo- 
fition,  but  by  means  of  fome  property  common  to  them 
all.  This  muff  be  their  mechanical  form  and  texture, 
therefore  their  mode  of  adlion  muff  be  fimple  compref- 
fion. 

The  efficacy  of  mere  compreffion  in  many  cafes  of  con- 
ftridtion  is  well  known,  from  the  ufe  of  fponge  tents  for 
widening  parts  that  are  ftraightened  by  cicatrices;  and  ad¬ 
mitting  obftrudtions  in  the  urethra  to  be  from  a  conftric- 
tion  formed  by  cicatrized  ulcers,  or  a  projection  of  the 
fpongy  fubftance  of  the  urethra  into  the  canal,  we  may 
eafily  conceive  that  a  gentle  continued  elaftic  compreffion 
will,  in  time,  overcome  the  difeafe.  We  m^y  alfo  readily 
account  for  the  inferior  efficacy  of  metallic  and  whalebone 
bougies ,  from  their  not  having  the  property  of  fwelling 
with  moifture,  and  therefore  not  making  the  compofition 
fo  equal. 

As  to  bougies  procuring  a  difeharge  of  matter,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  mechanical  ftimulus  of  a  foreign  body, 
in  fuch  a  tender  part,  though  free  from  difeafe,  muff 
produce  it  in  fome  degree,  and  that  this  will  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chemically  ftimulating  quality  of  the  com¬ 
pofition,  and  the  irritable  ftate  of  the  urethra;  but  it 
feems  an  abfurdity  to  apply  a  topic  made  uniform  through¬ 
out,  to  the  whole  length  of  a  canal,  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
ducing  extraordinary  effedls  upon  a  particular  part  of  it, 
by  means  of  fome  powerful  quality  in  the  ingredients. 
As  to  that  part  of  the  bougie  which  was  in  contadt  with 
the  difeafed  part  being  particularly  covered  with  matter, 
this  circumftance  is  owing  to  the  greater  irritation  of  the 
urethra  where  the  diforder  is,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
it. 

See  Sharp’s  Critical  Enquiry,  ch.  iv.  and  Aikins’s  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  external  Ufe  of  Preparations  of  Lead. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  201,  &c.  and  White’s  Surgery, 371. 

BOUI.  A  Chinefe  name  for  bohea  tea. 

BOULIMUS.  A  voracious  appetite,  from  /3*,  a 
particle  which  in  compofition  augments  the  fenfe,  and 
hunger.  Boulimus ,  or  bulimus ,  fignifies  an  ox’s 
appetite,  though  this  difeafe  is  more  frequently  called 
fames  canina,  a  canine  or  dog’s  appetite;  it  is  alfo  called 
malacla ,  or  hungry  evil;  phagedeena  adepphagia,  bull - 
mlaJiSy  bulimia ,  bupeina. 

Dr.  Cullen  names  this  genus  of  difeafe  bulimia.  He 
places  it  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyforexia  ;  and 
diftinguifheth  three  fpecies.  1.  Bulimia  helvonum,  in 
which  there  is  no  other  diforder  of  the  ftomach  than  an 
exceffive  craving  of  food.  2.  Bulimia  fyncopalis,  in 
which  there  is  a  frequent  defire  of  food,  and  the  fenfe  of 
hunger  is  preceded  by  a  fwooning.  3.  Bulimia  emetica, 
ado  cynorexia ,  in  which  is  an  appetite  for  much  food, 
which  is  prefently  ejedled  by  vomiting, 

1  his  dilorder  confifts  in  an  infatiable  defire  of  food,  and 
a  quick  return  of  the  appetite  after  eating.  Some  diftin- 
guiih  betwixt  boulimus  and  fames  canina,  whilft  others 
nuke  them  but  one.  They  firft  fay  that  the  boulimus  is 
not  attended  with  a  vomiting,  but,  in  its  Head,  with 


fainting,  and  that  in  the  fames  canina,  the  patient  vomits 
his  greedy  meals  as  dogs  do ;  though  with  fome  they  own 
it  runs  off  by  ftool  inftead  of  vomiting. 

In  fome  it  may  be  a  natural  misfortune,  for  on  diffec- 
tion  is  hath  been  found,  in  a  few  inftances,  that  the  right 
orifice  of  the  ftomach  was  too  large,  confequently  the 
aliment  was  too  foon  expelled  through  it.  Galen  fays 
it  is  caufed  by  an  intenfe  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or  other 
acrimony  in  the  gaftric  juice.  Others  attribute  it  to  a 
weaknefs  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  worms. 
See. 

Lommius  obferves  that  in  this  cafe  there  is  great  hun¬ 
ger,  much  is  eaten,  which  oppreffing  the  ftomach  is  again 
thrown  up,  the  patient  is  thus  relieved,  but  the  appetite 
returns  ;  the  ftomach  eafed  by  eating,  is  again  opprefled, 
and  is  again  relieved,  as  that  of  a  dog  by  vomiting. 

There  is  no  danger  if  food  is  fupplied,  though  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  pregnant,  except  large  colliquations  attend,  or 
fainting  is  frequent.  Fainting  with  a  full  ftomach,  is  a 
dangerous  fymptom,  coldnefs  in  the  extremities,  gene¬ 
rally  fatal,  and  the  breath  failing  when  a  fainting  comes 
on,  death  may  be  expedted  at  hand. 

From  faintings  the  patient  is  recovered  by  offering  to 
his  fmell  a  toaft  dipped  in  wine,  or  roafted  meat.  After 
recovery  from  the  fit  give  him  fome  food  ;  and  let  it  be  of 
fuch  a  kind  as  cools  and  nourifiies,  but  is  not  foon  digeft- 
ed,  fuch  as  carrots,  beets,  parfnips,  with  foft  fat,  and 
farinaceous  fubftances. 

If  an  acid  is  the  caufe,  after  vomiting  give  the  tefta- 
ceous  powders,  the  lixivium  of  tartar,  and  iron  filings. 

If  worms  are  fufpedted,  anthelmintics  muft  be  pre- 
feribed. 

When  the  caufe  is  not  very  manifeft,  moderate  dofes 
of  opium  may  be  given  at  proper  intervals,  but  fome  cir- 
cumfpedlion  is  required  in  adminiftering  it.  Befides  vo¬ 
miting,  purges  with  aloes  wall  be  advifeable:  wormwood, 
and  fuch  other  medicaments,  as  warm  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach.  Galen  commends  frequent  fmall  dofes  of 
brandy;  and  Riverius  fays,  that  ambergrife  is  peculiarly 
ufeful,  if  five  or  fix  grains  be  repeated  at  due  intervals. 

This  diforder  terminates  varioufly,  as  in  a  lientery, 
dropfy,  atrophy,  cachexy.  See  Galen,  Alexander  Tral- 
lian,  Paulus  EEgineta,  and  Lommius. 

BOUNIAS,  fee  Bunias,  from  /3sVjzj,  rugged ,  becaufe 
it  delights  in  rugged  places. 

BOUTUA.  See  Pareira  Brava. 

BOVILLiE.  The  measles. 

BOVINA  AFFECTIO.  The  distemper  of  black 
cattle.  A  difeafe  among  black  cattle,  caufed  by  a 
worm  lodged  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  and  perfo¬ 
rating  the  fame.  The  Arabians  call  it  agritudo  bovina ; 
it  is  but  little  known  in  Europe.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

Some  confound  this  diforder  with  the  dracunculi ,  but 
they  are  very  different :  but  fomething  analogous  to  this 
diforder  is  a  cutaneous  one,  with  which  fome  fcorbutic 
conftitutions  are  frequently  affedled,  and  which  feems  to 
be  owing  to  an  obftrudlion  of  the  perfpirable  matter 
which  concretes  in  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  forms  a 
febaceous  fubftance  refembling  a  worm,  with  a  black 
head,  which  may  be  fqueezed  out,  and  which  fometimes 
caufes  a  fmall  fuppuration,  and  is  difeharged  with  the 
pus. 

Avenzoar  gives  the  following  account  of  the  bovina 
affedlio  .  “  Sometimes  a  worm  breeds  between  tire  fkin 
and  the  flefh;  and  if  this  worm  is  not  foon  killed,  the 
confequences  may  be  pernicious.  As  foon  as  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  burn  the  adjacent  part  with  a  hot  iron,  fo  fliat 
the  heat  may  penetrate  to  the  worm,  in  a  degree  fufficient 
to  kill  it.  This  done,  drefs  as  is  ufual  after  burns,  and 
purge  with  aloes.” 

Plere  Avenzoar  fpeaks  of  this  diforder  as  in  human 
fubjedls.  But  Albucafis,  who  hath  two  chapters,  one  on 
the  dracunculi ,  another  on  the  bovina  affcblio,  fays,  {<  This 
worm,  which  is  generated  between  the  fkin  and  flefh  of 
black  cattle,  takes  its  courfe  over  the  whole  body,  and  is 
plainly  perceivable  in  its  motion,  from  one  part  to  an¬ 
other,  until  it  breaks  the  flcin,  and  wherever  it  makes  a 
breach,  there  it  finds  an  egrefs.”  Alzaravius  fays,  “  that 
in  human  fubjeftsthis  worm  paffes  betwixt  the  fkin  and 
the  flefh,  as  Albucafis  hath  reprefented  it  in  brutes ;  and 
that  it  is  generated  of  the  fame  matter,  as  that  from 
which  lice  are  produced. 
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Another  bovina  affeflio  is  defcribed  in  a  Diflertation 
tie  Bourn  CEftro,  by  Wallifnerius.  This  ceftrum,  or 
vexatious  fly,  pitches  on  the  backs  of  black  cattle,  and 
with  a  kind  of  fting,  growing  to  its  hinder  part,  perfo¬ 
rates  them,  and  into  each  perforation  introduces  an  egg, 
which  fome  time  after  gives  birth  to  a  worm,  and  this  to 
a  fly,  which  in  due  fealon  is  like  its  parent.  When  this 
fly  pierces  the  fkin,  it  caufes  fevere  pain  in  the  oxen. 
The  worm,  however,  which  is  depofited,  grows  without 
any  remarkable  injury  to  the  health  of  the  animal ;  it  ne¬ 
ver  moves  from  its  place,  but  in  the  following  fpring  it 
occafions  a  tumor,  out  of  which  it  finds  its  way  when 
fummer  approaches,  and  becomes  a  fly.  See  Le  Clerc 
Hill.  Lumbric. 

Under  this  article  may  be  placed  the  chicos,  or  chicres. 
They  are  fmall  worms,  which  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  frequently  breed  in  the  mufcular  parts,  and 
particularly  in  the  feet.  The  Indians  pick  them  out, 
and  then  apply  to  the  fore,  by  rubbing,  the  allies  of  wood. 

Hoffman  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  worms  that  the  children 
in  Mifnia  are  fubject  to.  He  fays  that  thefe  children  are 
frequently  feized  with  a  tabes,  which  reduces  them  to 
mere  Ikeletons.  The  caufe  is  a  fort  of  worms  like  black 
hairs  lodged  under  the  Ikin.  Thefe  animals  are  ufually 
called  comedones ,  or  gluttons,  becaufe  they  devour  the 
nutritive  juices  in  their  diftribution.  When  the  Ikin  is 
rubbed  with  honey  in  any  warm  place  they  come  out ; 
but  cold  makes  them  keep  concealed  within.  See  Cri- 
nones. 

Sennertus  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  worms  called  feuren , 
fir  cues,  or  crinones .  He  tells  us,  that  a  fpecies  of  puf- 
tules  among  the  Germans,  which  rife  on  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  and  the  foies  of  their  feet,  are  called  feuren, 
and  contain  little  worms  called  firones  and  chirones : 
that  thefe  worms  are  known  to  be  there  by  the  greater 
itching  of  thefe  parts  than  is  perceived  at  other  times. 

BOV1STA.  See  Lycoperdon. - Maxima  al¬ 

ba.  Great  dusty  mushroom. 

BOXUS.  The  misleto  which  grows  on  trees. 
BOZA.  The  name  of  a  drink  much  ufed  in  Turkey. 
BRABE.  An  herb  mentioned  by  Oribafius. 
BRABYLA.  The  plums  which  are  called  Damafcene 
and  Hungarian.  They  are  large,  fweet,  and  of  a  blue 
black  colour. 

BRACHERIUM  :  Amma.  A  furgeon’s  bandage  and 
trufs  for  a  hernia.  A  word  ufed  by  the  barbarous  Latin 
writers,  probably  from  brachlale ,  a  bracelet. 

BRACHIA.  The  divifion  of  the  large  branches  of 
trees  from  the  trunk. 

BRACHL'EUS  MUSCULUS.  The  name  of  two 
mufcles  of  the  arm,  from  brachius ,  an  arm.  That  called 

- Internus,  begins  where  the  deltoid  mufcle  ends, 

covers  the  interior  and  anterior  furface  of  the  os  humeri 
and  is  inferted  into  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna, 

ferving  to  bend  it.  And  the  - - Externus,  feems 

to  be  the  third  beginning  of  the  gemellus  ;  its  origina¬ 
tion  is  continued  from  above  the  middle  of  the  infertion  of 
the  fame,  and  from  the  back  part  of  the  os  humeri,  to 
its  cavity,  which  receives  the  olecranum  in  the  extenfion 
of  the  cubit,  where  joining  with  the  tendinous  outfide  o:: 
the  gemellus,  it  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  exter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  ulna,  called  olecranum.  See  Gemellus, 
and  Anconeus.  Cowper. 

Douglas  fays,  that  the  brachiaus  externus,  and  the  bi¬ 
ceps  externus,  or  gemellus,  make  but  one  Angle  mufcle 
with  three  heads,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  triceps 
cubiti,  or  extenfor  cubiti  magnus  triplici  principio  natus. 
BRACHIALE.  So  the  ancients  called  the  carpus. 
BRACHIALIS  ARTERIA.  The  brachial  ar¬ 
tery.  It  is  the  continuation  of  tire  axillary  artery, 
which  as  foon  as  it  hath  palled  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
pedloralis  major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs 
down  on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  over  the  mufculus  coraco- 
brachialis  and  ancomeus  internus,  and  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps,  behind  the  vena  bafilica,  giving  out 
fmall  branches  as  it  goes  along. 

Between  the  axilla  and  the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  is  co¬ 
vered  only  by  the  Ikin  and  fat;  but  afterwards  it  is  hid 
under  the  biceps,  and  runs  obliquely  forward  as  it  de- 
feends,  being  at  fome  diftance  from  the  internal  condyle ; 
but  it  does  not  reach  the  middle  of  the  flexure  of  the  arm. 
Below  the  fold  of  the  arm  it  divides  into  the  cubitalis  and 
radialis. 


From  its  upper  and  inner  part  it  fends  off a  particular 
aranch,  which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  backward, 
over  the  anconrei,  and  then  turns  forward  again  near  the 
external  condyle,  where  it  communicates  with  a  branch 
of  the  radial  artery.  A  little  below  the  infertion  of  the 
teres  major  it  fends  off  another  branch,  which  defeends, 
and  is  united  with  the  radial  artery ,  and  alfo  with  the 
cubital. 

rl  he  common  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery  having  reached 
the  flexure  of  the  arm,  it  runs,  together  with  a  vein  and 
a  nerve,  immediately  under  the  aponeurofis  of' the  biceps, 
and  pafles  under  the  vena  mediana,  detaching  branches 
on  each  fide  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles. 

Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  brachial  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large  branches,  which  run 
down  on  the  arm,  and  afterwards  on  the  fore-arm,  where 
they  are  called  cubitalis  and  radialis.  Winfiow. 

Beachialis  externus  and  internus.  See  Bra- 
chia:us  Externus  and  Internus. 

BR ACHIO-CUBIT  ALE  LIGAMENTUM.  The 
expanfion  of  the  lateral  ligament ,  fee  Later  Alia  Liga- 
menta,  which  is  fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  runs  over  the  capfula,  to  which  it  clofely  ad¬ 
heres,  and  is  inferted  like  radii  on  the  fide  of  the  great 
figmoid  cavity  of  die  ulna  ;  it  is  covered  on  the  infide  by 
Several  tendons,  which  adhere  clofely  to  it,  and  feern 
to  {Lengthen  it.  Window.  That  called  Radiale 
ligamentum,  the  expanfion  of  the  lateral  ligament , 
tee  Later  alia  Ligament  a,  which  runs  over  the  ex¬ 
ternal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  inferted  round 
the  coronary  ligament ,  and  from  thence  all  the  way  down 
to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring 
oarts  of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this  paflage  it  covers  the 
capfular  ligament ,  and  is  covered  by  feveral  tendons  ad¬ 
hering  clofely  to  both.  Window. 

BRACEIIUM.  The  arm.  In  Hippocrates  it  figni- 
fies  ."hat  is  now  called  the  humerus.  From  the  elbow  to 
the  wrifLis  called  tint  for  e-arm.  By  the  arm  is  generally 
meant  the  whole,  from  the  fiioulder  to  the  wrift. 

BRACHUNA.  Satyriasis,  Furor  Uterinus. 

BRACHYCfiRQNIUS,  from  J3P aXv(,  Jhort ,  and 
X?ov°h  time.  An  epithet  of  a  difeafe,  which  continues 
but  a  fhort  time. 

BRACHYPNCEA,  from  @pxxvS->  Jhort ,  and  uvsee,  to 
breathe.  Breath  fetched  at  fhort  intervals. 

BRACHYPOTZE,  from  /3 paxuh  fnall  or  foorty  and 
otoISu,  drink.  Little  drinkers.  To  drink  but  little 
in  ardent  fevers  is  a  bad  fign. 

BRACHYS.  See  Brevis. 

BRACIUM.  Copper. 

BRADYPEPSIA.  Weak  digeftion,  or  concoftion  of 
food.  Blancard  fays  it  is  a  flow  digeftion,  proceeding 
from  a  depraved  difpofition  of  the  acid  ferment  in  the 
ftomach. 

BRADYS.  Slow. 

BRAGGAT.  A  drink  made  of  water  and  honey. 

BRANCA.  An  Italian  word  dignifying  foot ;  hence 
the  acanthus  is  called  branca  ursina,  bear  s  foot ,  from 

the  refemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  foot  of  a  bear. - 

Leonis,  or  Pes  Leonis.  See  Alchimilla. - Ur¬ 
sina.  See  Acanthus,  Pastinaca,  and  Branca. - 

Ursina  Germanica,  i.  e.  Sphondylium.  See  Pasti¬ 
naca. 

BRANCHZE,  ]  Names  of  the  glandulous  tnmors  of 

BRANCHI.  j  the  fauces  which  refemble  two  al¬ 
monds,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of  fpitting 
and  troublefome  breathing. 

BRANCHUS.  A  defluxion  of  humours  upon  the 
fauces.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  catarrh,  which  Coelius  Au- 
relianus  calls  raucitas. 

BRANTA,  or  Bernicla.  The  road-goose. 

BRASILIA.  See  Brasilium  Lignum. 

BRASILIANA  ARBOR  AQUATIC  A.  See  Anin- 

ga  Iba. - Arbor  Juglandi  similis,  nucibus  ca- 

rens.  A  fort  of  wood  in  Brafil,  which  refembles  that 
of  the  walnut-tree. 

BRASILIENSIS  ARBOR  SILIQUOSA.  &c.  See 
Courbaril.  -  Radix.  See  Ipecacuanha  Ra¬ 

dix. 

BRASILIS  LIGN.  7  Logwood,  alfo  red-wood.  See 

BRASILETTO.  J  Campechen.  Lignum. 

BRASILIUM  LIGNUM.  Brasil  wood,  called  alfo 

pfeudofantalum  rubrum ,  Braflia  hirapitanga  Braflienfbust 

ibirapi - 
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ibbapitanga  ;  Abclicca ,  cr'ifla  pavonls  cordnitlce  folio ;  Ety- 
thoxilum  Brafilianum. 

This  wood  is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcriptions ;  it  is 
fometimes  fubftituted  for  red  fanders,  with  which  it  a- 
grees  in  moil  of  its  properties,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  red  fanders  does  not  give  out  its  colour  to  water; 
but  the  Brafil  wood  gives  out^  to  this  fimple  fluid  all  its 
colouring  matter.  This  wood  is  of  a  deep  red  or  pui pie 
colour.  It  cools  and  ftrengthens ;  but  is  chiefly  ufed  by 
the  dyers. 

From  the  Brafil  wood  of  Pernambuco  is  extracted,  by 
means  of  acids,  a  carmine. 

BRASIUM.  Barley  malt. 

BRASMA.  Bauhine  fays  it  is  the  immature  black 
pepper,  or  rather  fuch  as  from  forne  accident  is  hindered 
from  ripening. 

BRASMOS.  Fermentation. 

BRASSADELLA,  or  BrassatelLa.  See  Ophio- 

GLOSSUM.  » 

BRASSICA.  Cabbage.  Of  -  which  there  are  thirty 
fpecies  ;  Linnaeus  ranks  them  all  under  the  name  brajji¬ 
ca  radice  caulefcerrte  tereti  carnofa.  They  are  all  bien¬ 
nial.  All  the  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties  of 
the  fmaller  kind,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  on  our  fea- 
coafts.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  turritis. 

Cabbages  are  faid  to  be  difficultly  digefted,  and  to  afford 
but  little  nourifhment ;  but  as  they  have  a  ftronger  ten¬ 
dency  to  putrefaction  than  moft  other  vegetable  fub- 
ffances,  and  during  their  putrifying  ftate  fend  forth  an 
offenfive  fmell,  which  much  refembles  that  of  putrifying 
animal  bodies,  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  moft  eafily  digefted  in  our  ftomachs,  and  alfo 
very  nutritious. — All  of  them,  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  may  be 
eonfidered  as  a  furpplemental  provifion  only,  and  are  fel- 
dom  chofen  by  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  they  afford, 
but  by  the  tendernefs  of  their  texture,  and  the  fulnefs 
and  fweetnefs  of  their  juice. 

Cabbages  are  far  from  being  unfalutary  ;  they  neither 
induce  nor  promote  a  putrid  difpofition  jn  the  human 
body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  falubrious  aliment  in 
the  true  putrid  feurvy.  They  loofen  the  belly  when  eat¬ 
en  freely,  and  produce  much  flatulency  ;  but  by  well 
boiling,  they  lofe  their  laxative  quality.  The  BraJJicee 
Slave  great  powers  as  antifcorbutics,  and  taken  in  largely 
as  aliments  have  proved  a  cure  for  the  feurvy,  this  per¬ 
haps  is  owing  to  their  acefcency. 

The  Germans  make  the  following  preparation  uf  cab¬ 
bage,  to  which  they  give  the  name 

'Sauer  Kraut.  The  Englifh  imitating;  the  found,  Sour 

Crout. 

Take  of  the  cabbages  in  common  ufe,  cut  them  into 
thin  fliees,  put  them  into  a  calk  that  is  previoufly  cleaned, 
dried,  and  lined  in  its  whole  infide  with  the  four  pafte 
called  leaven  ;  on  each  layer  of  the  fliced  eabbage  fprinkle 
a  fmall  handful  of  fait  and  prefs  it  down  ;  when  as  much 
is  put  into  the  cafk  as  it  will  contain  when  thus  forcibly 
prefled,  and  all  the  liquor  is  poured  off  which  is  fqueezed 
out  of  the  cabbages ;  cover  it  with  a  clean  cloth,  then  lay 
the  loofe  calk  head  thereon,  and  over  it  any  heavy  weight 
that  the  preffure  may  be  continued  ;  laftly,  thus  let  it 
Hand  in  a  warm  room  until  itceales  to  ferment,-  and  then 
it  is  fit  for  ufe.  When  afed,  boil  the  wanted  quantity 
for  the  prefent  meal  in  water,  during  two  hours- or  more, 
then  pouring  off  the  liquor,  add  to  it  a  little  butter,  and 
cat  it  with  bacon,  faufages,  &c.  as  the  palate  directs. 

If  the  cafe  is  clofed  up  when  the  fermentation  of  the 
eabbage  is  finifhed,  this  preparation  will  be  preferved  in 
its  perfection  many  years,  and  would  be  a  convenient  part 
of  feamen’s  diet,  as  a  prefervative  from  the  feurvy. 

The  white  fort  is  the  moft  putrefcible  and  fetid ;  the 
red  is  the  fweeteft,  moft  emollient  and  laxative :  if  the 
ftalks  of  the  red  kinds  are  cut  longitudinally  in  autumn, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  fhade,  a  laxative  juice  refembling 
honey  or  manna  exudes  from  the  incifions.  That  called 

- —  Sativa,  is  the  colewort  or  cabbage,  named 
»lfo  cauus,  brajjica  capitata  alba  vel  rubra,  brajjica  fabau- 
da  alba,  See.— — Florida.  Cauli-flower,  called 

alio  brajjica  multi  flora,  caulis  florida. - —  Congylodes. 

Burner  cabbage,  called  alfo  brajjica  caularapa,  rapo- 
caulis,  brajjica  caule  rapum  gerens. 

T.  he  feeds  yield  by  expreffion  an  oil  which  is  ufeful  for 
kmps,  and  in  the  woollen  nwiufaftory.  After  the  oil  is 


obtained,  the  remains  are  excellent  food  for  cattle.  — - • 
Fimbriata.  Boor  cole,  called  alfo  brajjica  tophofa, 

and  brajjica  crifpa  laciniofa. - Capitata  virescens 

Italica  Crispa.  Green  brocoli.  - Rugosa, 

longioribus  foliis.  Brown  brocoli. - Sylves- 

tris.  Sea  colewort  or  cabbage,  called  alfo  crambe 
maritima  Jolio  brajjicce ,  brajjica  maritima  monofpermos, 
and  brajjica  marina  Anglica. 

Crambe  in  general  fignifies  a  cabbage ;  but  the  modern 
botanifts  diftinguifh  it  from  a  cabbage.  Boerhaave  fays 
the  characters  of  this  plant  are  thefe,  viz.  the  feed-veffel 
is  unicap fular,  divides  into  two  parts,  and  contains  each 

a  Angle  oblong  feed. - Italica  tenerrima  glome- 

rosa  flore  also.  Tabaude.  The  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage.  -  Maritima,  called  alfo  foldanella  maritima 

minor,  convolvulus  maritimus  iiojlras.  Sea  Bindweed, 
sea-coleworts,  and  Scotch  scurvy-g&Ass.  The 
convolvulus  foldanella ,  Linn. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus ;  its  leaves  are'  roundifh 
and  fet  on  long  pedicles  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  large,  and  ftandirig  foiitary  in  the  bofoms  of 
the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  on  the  fea-coaft  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  are  a  rugged  cathartic ;  this  quality  refides 
in  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  upon  wounding  them. 
A  decodtion  of  the  dried  leaves,  from  3  fs.  to  3  iij.  is 
a  dofe. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  three  fpecies. 

BRASSIDELLICA  ARS.  A  way  of  curing  wounds, 
mentioned  by  ParacelTus,  by  applying  the  herb  brajjadella 
to  them. 

BRATHU.  The  herb  savine. 

BREGMA,  from  j3p«%a,  to  mo'fien.  In  infants  thefe1 
■bones  are  not  only -tender,  but  very  moift.  They  are  alfo' 
called  Jinciput,  pariefaria,  and  medium  tefiee.  They  are 
\  two  bones'  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  of  an  irregular' 
fquare  figure.;  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs  all 
over,  and  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  part  by  a  cir-- 
cular  line  ;  on  the  upper  part  they  are  covered  only  by  tire 
integuments,  on  the  lower  by  the  crotaphite  mufcle;  to¬ 
wards  the  pofterior  and  upper  part  there  is  a  hole  through 
which  the  veffels  of  the  dura  mater  communicate  with 
thofe  of  the  fealp.  Thefe  bones  have  a  large  extent,  but' 
are  the  weakeft  in  the  human  body.  The  trepan  may 
be  applied  to  any  part  of  this  bone  except  on  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  pofterior  lower  edge  of  it,  the  lateral  fmufes' 
lying  under  thofe  parts.  It  often  happens  that  tumors 
are  formedon  thefe  bones  in  infants,  which  contain  a  Avid, 
and  give  to  the  touch  an  appearance  of  deficiency  of  bone, 
which  is  not  the  cafe.  The  beft  method  of  treating 
thefe  tumors  is  to  leave  them  to  themfelves,  their  con¬ 
tents  will  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  fyftem. 

BRELISIS.  See  Car  anna. 

BRENTA.  The  road-goose.  Called  alfo  hranfa -- 

bernicla. 

BRENTHUiS.  A  fpecies  of  duck  or  moor-hen. 

BRETANICA.  Great  waxer-dock. 

BREVIA  VASA.  The  vena  fplenica  towards  Its  ter¬ 
mination  is  divided  into  feveral  branches  that  go  to  the 
fpleen,  one  of  which  produces  the  veins  which  receive' 
this  name. 

BREVIS  vel  BracHys.  A  name  of  the  teres  mi¬ 
nor. 

BREYNIA.  A  plant  fo  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Breynius,  a  botanift  at  Dantzig.  It  is  found  in  Jamaica 
and  other  parts  of  America;  but  of  no  medical  virtue. 

BREYN.  An  abbreviation  of  Breynius,  the  dodlor 
above  named. 

• -  Cent.  An  abbreviation  of  Jacobi  Breynii, 

Exoticarum  aliarumque  minus  cognitarum  Plantarum, 
Centuria  prim  a.  Gedani,  1678. 

*  Hist.  cocc.  An  abbreviation  of  J.  P.  Breynii 
Hiftoria  Naturalis  Cocci  Radicum  Tindtorii.  Gedani, 
I73  *• 

-  Prod.  An  abbreviation  of  Jacobi  Breynii  Pro- 

dormus  Fafciculi  Rarior.  Plant. 

-  Sched.  An  abbreviation  of  fchediafina  de 
echinis. 

BRICUMUM,  A  name  which  the  Gauls  gave  to  the 
herb  artemifia. 

BRINDONES.  A  red  fruit  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  fe 
kept  for  making  vinegar  from,  and  is  alfo  a  material  ufect 
for  colouring.  Raft  Hift. 
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BRISTOLIENSLS  AQUA.  Bristol  water.  Of 
file  four  principal  warm  waters  naturally  produced  in 
England  this  is  the  lead  fo.  See  Bathoniensis  Aqua. 

As  the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecretions  are 
defective,  io  the  Brljiol  water  is  of  fervice  where  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Bath  water 
warms;  the  Brljiol  cools.  Bath  water  helps  the  ftomach, 
inteftines,  and  nerves;  the  Brljiol  favours  the  lungs,  kid¬ 
neys,  and  bladder. 

Except  a  jaundice  attends,  the  Brljiol  water  may  be  of 
ufe  in  dropfies,  by  its  drying  and  diuretic  qualities. 

Dr.  Wynter  aflerts  that  there  is  no  iron  in  the  Brljiol 
water ,  and  that  its  mineral  contents  are  chalk,  lapis  cal- 
carius,  and  calaminaris.  Five  gallons  of  this  water  after 
evaporation,  afforded  only  3  iij.  and  gr.  ij  of  a  mineral¬ 
like  fubitance. 

By  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  a  V/inchef- 
ter  gallon  ol  this  water  contains, 

dwts.  gr. 


Of  calcareous  earth,  combined  with  vitriolic 
acid  in  the  form  of  felenite  o  8-§- 

Of  calcareous  earth,  combined  with  acidulous 
gas  -  -  o  ia| 

Of  marine  fait  of  magnefia  -  -  o  5- 

Of  fea  fait  -  -  -  06-2 

Acidulous  gas,  befides  what  is  contained  in  cr 


the  calcareous  earth  above  mentioned,  eight  ounce 
meafures.  And, 

Atmofpheric  air,  two  ounces. 

The  difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful  are  internal 
haemorrhages,  immoderate  menfes,  old  diarrhoeas,  fluor 
albus,  internal  inflammations,  fpitting  of  blood,  dyfen- 
tery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifeera,  confumption,  drop- 
fy,  feurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel,  Itrangury,  habitual 
gout,  atrophy,  a  flow  fever,  fcrophula,  gleets,  and  a 
diabetes ;  in  which  laft  it  is  elleemed  by  fome  a  fpecific, 
and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  third:  requires  it. 

The  hotter  months  are  the  bell  for  ufmg  it.  In  gene¬ 
ral  it  is  drank  in  repeated  draughts  of  four  ounces  or  half 
a  pint,  from  a  pint  to  two  quarts  a  day. 

The  Brljiol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exa£Uy  the  fame 
qualities. 

See  Dr.  Maplet,  Dr.  Guidot,  and  Dr.  Wynter  on  the 
Brljiol  Waters.  It  was  Doffors  Mead  and  Lane  who 
eftabliffied  the  reputation  of  Brljiol  water  in  difeafes  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

BRITANNICA.  See  Bardana  and  Lapathum 
Aquaticum. 

BRIZA.  Spelt  wheat. 

BROCHOS.  The  Greek  word  for  Laqueus,  and 
ufed  in  both  its  fenfes,  fee  Laqueus.  Castellus  fays, 
it  ought  to  be  referred  to  fome  chirurgical  inftruments, 
inafmuch  as  it  is  neceffary  to  fome  operations,  on  the 
authority  of  Galen  and  Oribasius.  It  is  confidered 
alfo  as  expreffive  of  fome  morbific  caufes,  particularly 
according  to  Galen  of  a  deprivation  of  voice.  It  means 
alfo  bandages.  See  Fascia. 

BROCHTHUS.  The  throat.  Alfo  a  fmall  kind 
of  drinking  veffel. 

BROCHUS.  One  with  a  prominent  upper  lip,  or  one 
with  a  full  mouth  and  prominent  teeth. 

BRODIUM.  Broth,  or  the  liquor  in  which  fome 
folid  medicine  is  preferved,  or  with  which  fomething 
elfe  is  diluted. 

BROMA.  Food.  That  is,  fuch  as  is  to  be  eaten 
and  not  drank. 

Broma  theon.  The  vtouals  of  the  gods,  i.  e. 
Mushrooms, 

BROM.  CHLOR.  GOTH.  An  abbreviation  of  Olai 
Bromelii  Chloris  Gothica,  feu,  Catalogus  Stirpium  circa 
Gothoburgum  nafeentium. 

BROMELIA.  See  Ananas. 

BROMION.  A  piafter  mentioned  by  P.  JEgineta. 

BROMUS  STERILIS.  Drank  or  wild  oats,  call- 
.  ed  alfo  hi  omus  hei ba,  avena  Jiinhs,  cvgilopSy  JeJiuca  ave- 
raceay  avana  Graica,  gramen  avenaceum.  See  tEgy- 

LOPS. 

BRONCHIA.  The  afpera  arterla  defeends  from  the 
fauces  down  the  throat,  growing  narrower  as  it  approaches 
to  the  lungs,  at  its  termination  dividing  into  two  bran¬ 
ches  called  the  bronchia.  Thefe  ramifications  are  again 
divided  into  numberlefs  others,  which  are  diftributec 
through  tire  fubitance  of  the  lungs,  and  which  confift  of 


cartilaginous  fegments  and  contractile  membranes ;  the;> 
they  terminate  in  fmall  veficles  like  clutters,  which  ad¬ 
here  to  thefe  fmall  bronchial  ramifications,  conftituting 
the  chier  part  ox  the  lungs.  The  ufe  of  the  bronchia  is 
to  afford  an  ingrefs  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  a  free 
return  of  it  thence,  with  fuch  fuperfluous  matter  as  is 
ready  to  be  carried  out  of  the  body  with  it,  which  is 
alfo  one  of  the  organs  of  digeltion  ;  and  confidered  by 
fome  as  an  emunCtory  for  the  difeharge  of  phlogifton. 

BRONCHI  ALES  ARTERI/E.  They  fometimes  go 
from  the  fore  fide  of  the  fuperior  defeending  aorta,  feme- 
times  from  the  firft  intercoftal,  and  fometimes  from  the 
arterise  oefophagaete.  Sometimes  they  arife  feparately  from 
each  fide  to  go  to  each  lobe  of  the  lungs,  and  fometimes 
by  a  fmall  common  trunk,  which  afterwards  feparates  to¬ 
wards  the  right  and  left  hand,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
afpera  arteria,  and  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia. 

The  bronchial  artery  on  the  left  fide  often  comes  from 
the  aorta,  while  the  other  arifes  from  the  fuperior  inter¬ 
coftal  on  the  fame  fide  ;  which  variety  is  owing  to  the 
fituation  of  the  aorta.  Sometimes  there  is  another  bron>- 
chial  artery,  which  goes  out  from  the  aorta  pofteriorly, 
near  the  fuperior  intercoftal,  above  the  bronchialis  an¬ 
terior* 

Communications  have  been  obferved  between  the  bron± 
chlal  artery  and  the  vena  azygos,  and  with  the  coronary 
artery  of  the  heart. 

Ruyfch  firft  difeovered  thefe  veffels,  and  he  deferibes 
both  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins  iii  his  fourth  epiftle. 

-  Glandule.  At  the  angle  of  the  firft  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  the  trachea  arteria  we  find  on  both  the  fore  and 
back  fides  certain  foft  roundifh  glandular  bodies,  of  a 
bluifh  or  blackifh  colour,  and  of  a  texture  partly  like 
that  of  the  thymus,  and  partly  like  that  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  There  are  many  fuch  like  glands  at  the  origin  of 
each  ramification  of  the  bronchia.  Dr.  Hunter  fuppofes 
their  office  is  to  feparate  a  mucus  to  lubricate  the  lungs : 
they  are  different  both  in  colour  and  ftru&ure  from  the 
conglobate  and  lymphatic  glands. 

-  Glandula.  See  Thyroid jea  Glandula. 

BRONCHOCELE,  from  oyxoo  the  wind-pipe ,  and 
kijXw,  tumor.  Alfo  called  Bocium  Botium.  It  hath  va¬ 
rious  names  in  different  writings ;  the  Swifs  call  it  gou- 
tler ;  fome  have  called  it  hernia  gutturis ,  guttur ,  tumidumy 
tsf  trachelophymay  excchebronckos ;  gongrona  hernia  bron¬ 
chialis  ;  Heifter  thought  it  fhould  be  named  tracheocele ; 
Mr.  Proffer,  in  his  late  publication  on  this  diforder,  from 
its  frequency  on  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  calls  it, 
with  others,  the  Derbyfhire-neck ;  andnotfatisfiedrefpe£)> 
ing  the  fimilitude  of  this  tumor  with  that  obferved  on  the 
neck  of  women  on  the  Alps,  he  calls  it,  particularly  that 
which  he  fo  well  deferibes,  the  Englifh  bronchocele ;  as 
various  caufes  give  rife  to  this  complaint,  the  more 
ftridfly  to  diftinguifh  that,  in  which  he  expends  fuccefs 
in  his  attempt  to  cure,  he  calls  that  fpecies  which  is  not 
produced  by  external  accidents,  fuch  as  loud-fpeaking, 
crying,  blows,  &c.  the  natural,  the  fpontaneous,  or  the 
curable  bronchocele. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
Dr.  Hunter  hath  obferved  lies  juft  below  the  larynx, 
round  the  trachea.  The  tumor  appears  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  neck,  between  the  fkin  and  the  wind-pipe.  Wo¬ 
men  are  the  moft  frequent  fubjefds  of  this  difeafe,  in 
whom  it  ufually  appears  early.  Dr.  Hunter  met  with  one 
cafe  of  this  kind  in  a  young  furgeon  ;  but  it  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  in  males,  or  being  lefs  in  fight  is  notoften  noticed. 

Various  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  affigned  by  different 
writers.  On  the  mountainous  parts  of  Genoa  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  they  attribute  thefe  tumors  to  their  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  cooled  with  ice.  Dr.  Leake  obferves,  in  his  Medical 
Advice,  ed.  5.  It  is  very  probable  that  fuch  glandular 
dwellings  as  happen  about  the  neck  and  face,  Ihould  be 
owing  to  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  moift  air,  efpecially 
fince  they  generally  appear  in  winter :  he  adds,  as  far  as 
he  could  obferve,  thefe  tumors  were  rare  in  the  warm 
dry  climates  of  Italy  and  Portugal.  Some  writers 
attribute  it  to  a  fcrophulous  caufe.  Mr.  Proffer 
inclines  to  think  that  it  is  a  dropfy  in  the  gland,  and 
fimilar  to  the  dropfy  in  the  ovaries.  He  relates  that 
Dr.  Hunter  diffeaed  one  of  thefe  glands  that  had 
been  confiderably  enlarged,  and  it  was  found  to  be  en¬ 
larged  by  a  number  of  cyfts  filled  with  water.  Yet  moft 
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Writers  agree  that  its  true  caufe  and  nature  are  alike  un- 

Mr.  Proffer  very  accurately  defcribes  this  aifeafe  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  bronchocele  is  a  tumor  arifing  on  the  forepart 
of  the  neck ;  it  generally  firft  appears  iome  time  betwixt 
the  age  of  eight  and  twelve  years,  and  continues  gradu¬ 
ally  to  increafe  for  three,  four,  or  five  years  ;  and  fome. 
times  the  laft  half  year  of  this  time,  we  are  told,  it  grows 
more  than  it  had  for  a  year  or  two  before.  It  genera  y 
occupies  the  whole  front  of  the  neck,  for  the  whole  thy¬ 
roid  gland  is  here  enlarged,  but  it  does  not  rile  near  fo 
high  as  the  ears,  as  in  the  cafes  mentioned  by  Wifeman, 
and  it  is  rather  in  a  pendulous  form,  not  unlke,  as  A  - 
bucafis  fays,  the  flap  or  dewlap  of  a  turkfey-cock  s  neck 
when  he  is  angry,  the  bottom  being  the  bigger  part  of  the 
tumor,  it  growing  gradually  lefs  upwards:  but  as  to  its 
figure,  it  varies  confiderably  in  different  cafes.  It  is  loft, 
or  rather  flabby  to  the  touch,  and  fomewhat  moveable; 
but  when  it  has  continued  fome  years  after  the  time  of 
its  growing,  it  gets  more  firm  or  confined.  By  the  fitua- 
tion  and  nature  of  the  complaint,  it  generally  occasions  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  very  much  fo  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  taking  cold,  or  attempting  to  run  or  walk  faff;  in 
fome  the  tumor  is  fo  large,  and  fo  much  affedls  their 
breathing,  as  to  occafion  a  loud  wheezing  ;  but  we  meet 
with  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Some  fliall 
have  the  difeafe  in  an  aggravated  degree,  and  fuffer  but 
little  by  it ;  in  others,  though  the  enlargement  of  the 
gland  is  not  near  fo  confiderable,  yet  they  fuffer  much 
more  from  it.  In  common,  the  opulent  of  thofe  who 
have  the  complaint  in  a  confiderable  degree,  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  enjoying  life ;  the  poor,  of  getting  their 
living.  Dr.  Hunter  obferved,  in  his  ledlures,  A.  D.  I 77B 
that  fometimes  this  tumor  contains  water,  but  that  now 
and  then  it  fuppurates. 

The  bronchocele  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  fcirrhus, 
alfo  from  an  aneurifm,  and  particularly  thofe  fwellings  in 
the  neck  that  rife  from  ftrains,  ruptured  veffels,  &c.  It 
is  the  natural,  not  the  accidental,  that  is  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  which  arifes  fpontaneoufly  as  it  were,  that 
is  curable,  and  not  thofe  from  external  and  other  manifefl 
caufes. 

This  tumor  is  not  apt  to  become  cancerous.  Mr. 
Gooch  fays,  he  never  knew  this  difeafe  to  endanger  life, 
however  large  it  was ;  but  he  obferves  a  confiderable  in¬ 
convenience  from  it  in  cafes  of  quinfey  attending  with  it. 
Mr.  Sharp*  mentions,  that  the  only  cafes  requiring  bron- 
chotomy,  were  owing  to  the  prefence  of  bronchoceles.  Dr. 
Hunter  has  noticed,  that  this  diforder  appears  two  or 
three  years  before  or  after  menftruating  :  and  that  it 
fometimes  fpontaneoufly  difappears  if  the  menflruation 
approaches  kindly  ;  and  Mr.  Proffer  adds,  that  often  this 
change  in  the  conftitution  does  not  feem  at  all  to  affedl 
the  tumor,  but  it  continues  to  grow  as  before. 

Some  have  obferved,  that  the  drain  of  an  iffue,  or  of 
a  perpetual  blifler,  applied  on  fome  other  occafion,  has 
prevented  the  growth  of  the  bronchocele ;  the  iffue  or  blif- 
ter  being  dried  up,  the  tumor  in  the  neck  would  increafe 
fafter ;  and  upon  the  iffue’s  being  opened  again,  or  the 
difcharge  of  the  blifler,  it  would  be  fomewhat  funk,  or 
however  its  growing  bigger  prevented.  But  on  this 
method  no  dependence  can  be  had.  By  reafon  of  its  fitu- 
ation,  it  cannot  be  extirpated  ;  it  is  fo  entangled  with 
the  recurrent  nervee,  the  firft  branch  of  the  external  ca¬ 
rotid  artery,  &c.  that  thofe  who  have  attempted  to  diffedl 
it,  were  glad  to  defifl:  and  if  by  chance,  a  fuppuration 
is  formed,  an  ill  conditioned  ulcer  is  the  confequence, 
which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  If  it  can  be  difcuffed, 
that  mode  of  relief  alone  can  be  prudently  attempted; 
and  thus  Mr.  Proffer  hath  fucceeded  in  many  inftances. 
On  this  plan  the  late  famous  Coventry  medicine  was 
formed.  Mr.  Wilmer  has  inferted  it  in  an  Appennix  to 
his  Cafes,  &c.  in  Surgery.  It  begins  with  an  emetic  the 
day  after  the  moon  is  at  full,  .and  the  day  after  that  a 
purge  ;  the  night  following,  and  fevetr  nights  fucceffively, 
the  following  bolus  mult  ke  laid  under  the  tongue  at  bed¬ 
time  ;  and  on  thefe  feven  days  a  bitter  ftomachic  powder 
fnould  be  given  at  noon.  The  bolus  to  be  laid  under 
the  tongue,  is  formed  of  calcined  fiponge,  cork,  and  pu- 
mice-ftone,  .  of  each  ten  grains,  fyvup  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  But  to  proceed  to  that  method  by  which  Mr.  Prof¬ 
fer  affures  us  the  fpontaneous  or  curable  cafes  are  relieved, 
he  fays,  that  feveral  have  fucceeded  by  the  ufe  of  his  me¬ 


dicines,  though  they  were  nearly  advanced  to  their 
twenty-fifth  year,  which  was  more  than  twelve  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  tumor  on  their  necks  ;  after 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  patients’s  age,  no  inftance  of 
luccefs  hath  occurred.  He  orders  one  of  the  following 
powders  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or 
two  before  breakfaft,  and  at  five  or  fix  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The 
powder  maybe  taken  in  a  little  fyrup,  orfugar  and  water, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  fo  that  none  is  loft.  If  it  does  not  fit 
well  on  an  empty  ftomach,  it  may  be  taken  betwixt 
breakfaft  and  dinner : 

R  Cinnab.  ant.  op.  levigat.  milleped.  ppt.  &  pulv.  S3 
gr.  xv.  Spong.  calcinat.  9j.  m. 

After  thefe  powders  have  been  taken  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  patient  fhould  omit  them  for  about  a  week, 
or  nine  days ;  then  begin  with  them  again,  and  take  as 
many  more,  after  the  fame  manner ;  and  alfo  at  bed-time, 
every  night,  during  the  fecond  courfe  of  the  powders, 
three  of  the  following  pills  are  to  be  taken. 

R  Hydrargyr.  3  v.  terebinthinse  Strafburgenfis  3  ij. 
extradli  colocynthidis  comp.  3  iv.  pulv.  rhabarbari.  3  j. 

Firft  grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  turpentine  till  it 
appears  no  longer,  then  beat  them  up  with  the  reft  into 
a  mafs.  If  the  turpentine  chance  to  be  too  thick,  it  is  to 
be  thinned  with  a  little  olive  oil. 

Thefe  medicines  do  not  require  any  confinement,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  taken  in  fevere  weather,  and  then  it  may 
be  only  to  the  houfe ;  nor  need  the  diet  be  much  regarded. 
It  may  be  fufficient  that  the  medicines  are  taken  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  feafon,  or  rather  warm  weather,  and  the  patient 
lives  exadlly  in  the  ufual  way,  taking  fome  care  againft 
catching  cold,  during  the  fecond  courfe  of  the  medicines. 
The  patient,  if  a  fervant,  fhould  avoid  ftanding,  efpecially 
at  the  wafhing-tub,  or  fuch  other  work  as  is  done  with 
cold  water.  As  to  diet,  when  no  alteration  hath  been 
made  in  it,  the  fuccefs  has  been  the  fame  as  when  ftated 
regulations  were  regarded.  In  this,  difcretion  may  occa- 
fionally  diredl.  If  the  pills  continue  to  purge,  after  tak¬ 
ing  them  a  few  days,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  out  the 
extr.  coloc.  comp,  in  the  preparation  of  the  pills,  and 
fubftitute  its  weight  of  liquorice-powder,  that  the  quiek- 
filver  may  remain  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  general  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  be  purged  twice  or  thrice 
with  manna  and  falts,  or  any  gentle  cathartic,  before  the 
powders  are  begun  with.  The  medicines  are  here  pro¬ 
portioned  for  an  adult  of  a  good  conftitution  ;  therefore, 
it  the  patient  is  younger,  or  of  a  weakly  habit,  the  dofes 
muft  be  managed  accordingly.  As  to  external  applica¬ 
tions,  they  may  be  hurtful,  but  do  not  appear  likely  to 
be  ufeful. 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  not  expedl  to  find  benefit  in  a  little  time;  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  as  long  after  the  medicines  are  all  taken,  as 
the  time  they  as_e  in  taking,  before  much  difference  will 
be  perceived  in  the  tumor  of  the  neck.  It  is  neceffary  that 
the  medicines  be  begun  with  at  a  proper  time,  efpecially 
the  fecond  courfe  ;  a  few  days  fhould  always  be  difpenfed 
with  on  that  account. 

Amongft  the  earlier  writers,  Albucafis  is  the  firft  who 
gives  any  ufeful  account  of  this  diforder.  See  it  tranf- 
.lated  into  Freind’s  Hift.  ofPhyfic,  and  into  James’s  Med. 
Di£l.  art.  Bronchocele.  See  alfo  Turner’s  Surgery, 
vol.  i.  p.  164.  Wilmer’s  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery, 
in  the  Appendix.  But  the  beft  of  the  moderns  on  this 
fubjedl  is  an  Account  of  the  Method  of  Cure  of  the 
Bronchocele ,  by  Thomas  Proffer,  edit.  3.  Gooch,  in  his 
Med.  Obf.  gives  an  inftance,  of  an  aqueous  bronchocele. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  514,  White’s  Surgery,  289,  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  217. 

BRONCHOTOMIA.  Bronchotomy.  From  @pofyJ&, 
the  wind-pipe ,  and  t to  cut.  It  is  a  divifion  made 
between  the  rings  of  the  wind-pipe.  See  Tracheoto- 

MIA. 

BRONCHOS.  A  fuppreffion  of  the  voice  from  a  ca¬ 
tarrh.  Alfo  a  catarrh,  when  it  principally  affedts  the 
fauces.  See  Catarrhus. 

BRONCHUS.  According  to  Galen  it  is  the  afpera 
arteria  from  the  larynx  of  the  lungs ;  but  bronchia  or  bron¬ 
chi,  as  now  understood,  are  the  ramifications. 
BRONTE.  Thunder. 


BRUCHUS. 
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BRUCHUS.  A  fort  of  caterpillars  called  May-worms. 

BRUMA.  Winter.  But  particularly  when  the  days 
are  fhorteft. 

BRUM^ASAR-.  A  fpagirical  term  for  filver  or  the  moon. 

BRUNELLA.  Common  self-heal;  called  alfo 
prunella,  confolida  minor ,  and  fymphytum  petrrtum.  It  is 
the  prunella  vulgaris,  Linn.  It  is  a  final!  plant  with 
fquare  ftalks,  cut  leaves  that  are  fet  in  pairs  ;  the  flowers 
are  purple-coloured,  forming  fhort  thick  fpikes.  It  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  grows  wild  in  palture  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Its  tafte  is  flightly  auftere  and  bitter,  and 
hath  been  much  ufed  in  fluxes,  haemorrhages,  and  in 
gargarifms,  to  remove  aphthous  exudations  in  the  mouth, 
&c.  Miller’s  Bott.  Off. 

BRUNNIERI GLANDUL/E.  BRunnier’s  Gland’s. 
They  are  lodged  under  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
clofely  adjoining  to  the  nervous.  They  are  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  fmaller  than  in  the  large 
ones.  They  are  alfo  called  glandula  Peyeri,  Peyer’s 

GLANDS. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  A  plant  thus  named  from  Dr. 
Brunsfelfius.  It  is  common  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  ; 
but  of  no  note  in  medicine. 

BRUNUS.  See  Erysipelas* 

BRUSATHAiR.  A  tree  that  grows  in  China* 

BRUSCANDULA.  Lupines.  Index  ad  RaiiHift. 

BRUSCUS.  See  Ruscus. 

BRUTA.  That  virtue  of  the  celeftial  influence  which 
is  manifefted  by  the  brutes,  as  in  the  ftork  teaching  the 
ufe  of  fait  in  clyfters. 

BRUTIA.  An  epithet  for  the  moft  refinous  kind  of 
pitch,  therefore  ufed  to  make  the  oleum  pijjinum,  faid  by 
Ray  to  be  the  fame  as  the  piflelfeon  of  the  ancients ;  for 
that  was  called  by  them  oleum  picinum  ;  and  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen,  a  medicine  made  of  oil  and  pitch  mixed. 
The  pix  Brutia  was  fo  called  from  Brutia ,  a  country  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced.  The 
Brutti  were  a  people  of  Calabria,  over  againft  Sicily. 
The  pix  Brutia  was  made  from  the  toeda,  mountain- 
pine. 

BRUTINO.  Turpentine. 

BRUTOBON.  The  name  of  an  ointment  ufed  by  the 
Greeks. 

BRUTUA.  See  Pareira  Brava. 

BRUXANELI.  A  tall  tree  in  Malabar :  its  bark  is 
diuretic.  Raii  Hift. 

BRYGMUS.  A  peculiar  kind  of  noife,  fuch  as  is 
made  by  the  grating  of  the  teeth,  or  their  gnaihing. 

BRYON,  or  Bryum.  A  fertile  kind  of  mofs,  which 
differs  from  the  polytrichum,  by  its  fmooth  calyptra,  and 
from  the  hypnum,  principally  with  refpeCl  to  the  original 
of  its  pedicles,  which  proceed  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
and  branches,  or  from  the  radicles  and  annual  {hoots, 
which  in  the  former  years  were  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
and  have  not  their  lower  part  inclofed  in  a  fquamous 
fheath,  like  thofe  of  the  hypnum,  and  not  trailing  and 
creeping.  The  calyptrte  are  placed  fometimes  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  fometimes  obliquely  in  the  head,  and  the  feed- 
veffels  ufually  part  tranfverfly,  fometimes  with  an  even, 
and  fometimes  w  ith  an  indented  margin.  It  grows  to  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  Pliny  calls  it  their  grey  hairs.  Alfo 

a  name  of  lafluca.  That  called - Thalassium,  is 

sea-moss,  or  alga. 

Bryon  is  called  fplachnon  by  fome,  and  is  found  on  ce¬ 
dars,  oak,  &c.  It  is  aftringent. 

- Marinum  Theophrasti.  Oyster-green. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  fucus,  of  the  fame  ufe  as  the  alga.  See 
Lactuca. 

BRYONIA.  It  is  a  name  for  the  white  jalap; 
alfo  briony.  Botanifts  enumerate  feven  or  eight  fpecies  ; 

but  the  moft  common  are  the  two  following  :  the - 

Alba.  White  briony  ;  called  alfo  vitis  alba ,  vel  fyl- 
vejlris ,  bryonia  afpera,  ccdroftis  chelidonmm  labrufca ;  me- 
lothrum,  ophroftaphylon  ;  pfylothrum  ;  wild  VINE.  This 
fpecies  is  moft  in  ufe.  It  is  the  bryonia  alba  foliis  palma- 
tis  utrinque  callofo-fcabris,  baccis  rubris,  of  Linn. 

It  is  a  perennial  rough  plant,  grows  wild  in  hedges, 
and  climbs  up  bulhes,  with  curled  tendrils ;  the  leaves 
are  in  {hape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  vine.  The  flowers 
are  bell-fhaped,  of  a  greenilh  white  colour,  and  mono- 
petalous  ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  con¬ 
taining  an  extremely  vifcid  pulp,  with  fmall  feeds;  the 


root  is  large,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm  or  leg,  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within* 

Thefe  roots  are  taken  up  in  fpring,  they  afford  much 
thin  milky  juice,  which  hath  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
naufeous,  biting,  bitter  tafte ;  if  it  is  applied  to  the  {kin 
it  blifters.  If  the  root  is  dried,  or  its  milky  juice  is  in- 
fpiffated,  they  lofe  moft  of  their  acrimony  and  ill  fcent. 

Externally  this  root  is  ftrongly  difcutitnt :  Dr.  Alfton 
fays,  that  in  fwellings,  {trains,  and  ftiffnefsof  the  joints 
he  has  experienced  furprifing  effects  from  it ;  in  contu- 
fions,  a  deco&ion  of  it,  with  the  addition  of  wormwood, 
does  great  fervice  ;  if  this  root  is  frefli  it  is  emetic,  if  dry 
it  is  only  purgative  ;  the  dofe,  as  a  purge,  is  from  3  j.  to 
3  j.  a  fpoonful  of  the  juice  purges  violently  both  ways. 
Cream  of  tartar  takes  off  its  virulence. 

- Nigra.  Black  briony  ;  called  alfo  tamnus, 

Jigillum  beatce Marice,  chironia ,  apronia,  gynecanthe ;  black 
vine,  and  the  Chironian  vine.  This  plant  climbs 
without  tendrils,  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  like  thofe 
of  the  great-bind  weed ;  it  beareth  black  berries ;  the 
roots  and  leaves  are  commended  as  expectorant.  Raii 
Hift. 

- Mecoachana  Nigricans.  SeejALAPA. 

- -  Peruviana.  See  Jalapa  Mechoachana 

Peruviana. 

Bryonia  is  a  name  alfo  for  the  white  fal. 

BRYONLE  NIGRiE  FOLIO  BRASILIENSIS  TRI- 
COCCA.  See  Capreolata,  black  bryony. 

BRYOPTERIS,  from  &puov,  mofs,  J 'pup,  an  oak,  and 
'dlepif,  fern.  White  fern  of  the  oak,  which  grows 
on  mofs  of  the  oak. 

BRYTHION.  A  malagma  fo  called.  It  is  defcrib- 
ed  by  P.  CEgineta. 

BRYTIA.  The  folid  parts  of  grapes,  which  remain 
after  the  muft  is  expreffed. 

BRYTON.  Bpt/joi’.  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  barley, 
which  Ariftotle  calls  pinon.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  are 
drunk  with  it  never  fall  but  on  their  backs ;  fome  fay  it  is 
made  of  rice. 

BRYUM.  See  Bryon. 

BUBALUS.  The  buffalo;  called  buffelus,  bos  In* 
diana,  and  buffal.  It  is  a  kind  of  ox.  This  name  it  hath 
from  the  country  in  Afia,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
into  Europe. 

BUBASTECORDIUM.  Mugwort.  See  Arte- 
mesia. 

BUBO.  A  bubo,  from  @ovGu>\r,  the  groin.  It  is  a  tu¬ 
mid  gland  which  is  inflamed,  or  tends  to  fuppuration  : 
but  it  is  generally  underftood  only  of  thofe  glands  which 
are  in  the  arm-pits,  or  the  groins.  Galen  fays,  in  his 
firft  book  De  Diff.  Febr.  “  a  bubo  is  a  kind  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  -this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  tumores.  He  defines  it  to  be  the  fuppu- 
rating  tumor  of  a  conglobate  gland.  See  his  Nofology, 
edit.  3. 

Buboes  are  diftinguifhed  into  mild  and  malignant ;  the 
mild  is  when  no  manifeft  previous  difeafe  is  in  the  body  ; 
the  malignant  is  when  fome  peftilential  difeafe,  or  fome 
infeCfious  one,  excites  them,  as  in  the  plague,  lues  ve¬ 
nerea,  &  c. 

The  chief  danger  when  buboes  arife,  is  from  the  bad 
habit  of  body,  or  fome  attendant  difeafe  ;  if  neither  of 
thefe  accompany  them,  at  the  worft  they  are  but  a  little 
troublefome. 

The  cure  of  the  mild  kind  will  eafily  be  effe&ed  by 
gentle  mercurials  externally  applied,  and  a  purge  now  and 
then  ;  though  if  a  fuppuration  threatens,  it  is  bell  to  en¬ 
courage  it,  and  proceed  as  in  a  common  abfcefs. 

A  peftilential  bubo  is  known  by  its  appearing  at  the  time 
of  a  peftilence,  and  being  attended  with  more  or  lefs  of 
the  fymptoms  therereof ;  thdugh,  indeed  the  bubo  is  the 
firft  fymptom  in  fome  patients,  at  a  time  of  peftilence. 
The  appearance  of  a  bubo,  when  the  plague  either  pre¬ 
vails  or  attacks  a  perfon,  is  generally  a  happy  prefage, 
and  in  the  management  of  it  repellents  muft  not  be  ufed, 
but  by  all  means  fuppuration.  encouraged;  and  as  foon 
as  a  tumor  appears,  which,  in  this  cafe,  though  the  arm- 
pit  is  the  general  feat,  yet  it  may  be  in  any  other  part, 
as  in  the  groin,  the  parotid  glands,  & c.  apply  the  fpeedieft 
fuppuratives,  and  fecond  them  by  the  ufe  of  cordial  an- 
tifeptics  inwardly. 


A  VENE- 
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A  venereal  BUBO.  Theft  very  rarely  happen  any  where 
but  in  the  groin,  though  inftances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  arm-pits  are  the  feat v,  they  tend  very  flowly  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  while  no  tendency  to  a  fuppuration  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  beft  to  difperie  them*,  but  if  nature  directs  it, 
let  fuppuration  be  encouraged  *,  at  the  fame  time  let  anti- 
venereal  alteratives  be  ufed  internally. 

In  the  beginning  thefe  tumors  are  fore,  if  touched; 
hard,  and  gradually  increafing  they  become  painful ;  and 
if  they  tend  to  fuppurate,  an  inflammation  appears. 

1  The  venereal  virus  thickens  the  lymph  in  thofe  glands 
which  are  the  feat  of  this  difeafe,  whence  fecretion  is 
rendered  difficult  in  them,  then  impoflible,  and  at  length 
they  fvvell,  &c.  Sometimes  this  fort  of  bubo  arifes  folely 
from  the  venereal  contagion  direftly  paffmg  to  the  aftedled 
gland,  and  there  fixing  itfelf;  the  bubo  is  then  the  eflen- 
tial  difeafe.  Or  a  gonorrhoea  being  fuddenlyTtopped,  or 
being  too  fmall  ih  its  difcharge,  a  bubo  arifes,  and  is  a 
fymptottiatical  difeafe :  if  it  arifes  without  any  late  con¬ 
tagion,  it  then  Is  the  pathognomonic  fign  of  a  latent  pox. 

This  tumor  fhould  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  that 
are  fimply  inflammatory,  peftilential,  ftrumous,  or  the 
critical  difcharge  of  fome  other  diforder  *,  and  when  in 
the  groin,  it  muff  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  epiplocele, 
and  the  enterocele.  Alio  from  the  detention  of  a  tefticle 
in  tire  groin. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  when  venereal,  the  chief  confi- 
deration  is  to  deftroy  or  eliminate  the  venereal  poifon 
with  which  the  body  is  contaminated ;  this  done,  the 
bubo  is  no  other  than  a  Ample  tumor  or  abfcefs  in  the 
part ;  this  being  duly  adverted  to,  if  the  bubo  is  but  in  its 
beginning,  it  may  generally  be  difperfed  by  bleeding,  if 
the  habit  is  inflammatory,  or  a  fanguine  plethora  is  mani- 
feft;  and  by  rubbing  as  much  of  the  ung.  hydrargyri  on 
the  patient’s  groin  as  he  can  bear  without  falivating  ; 
gentle  purging,  at  proper  intervals,  and  a  cooling  diet, 
aflift  this  intention.  But  if,  by  the  increafe  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  it  appears  that  a  fuppuration  is  likely  to  fol¬ 
low,  the  fooner  this  ftate  is  completed  the  rqore  perfedl 
and  fatisfadlory  will  he  the  cure.  The  common  bread 
poultice  applied  warm,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  complied 
with,  a  foft  plafter,  on  which  is  galbanum,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  all  evacuations  muft  nowbe  forborne,  and  the  diet 
may  be  more  generous.  The  prominent.part  of  the  fup- 
purated  tumor  may  be  deftroyed  with  a  cauftic,  and  the 
ulcer  may  be  treated  as  is  common  in  venereal  cafes. 

The  buboes  that  are  fcirrhous  or  cancerous,  are  beft  left 
quiet,  efpecially  while  they  are  eafy:  when  they  are  pain¬ 
ful,  treat  them  as  ocult  cancers. 

See  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Aftruc  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe, 
or  Chapman’s  Abridgment  of  Aftruc.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  405.  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  vol.  i.  143.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  20. 

BUBON.  Vogel  thus fpecifies  the  bubo  in  the  groin. 
BUBONIUM.  A  name  of  the  golden  star-wort. 
BUBONECELE,  from  (3ou£&>v,  the  groin,  and  jcwXn,  a 
tumor.  It  is  alfo  called  hern  la  inguirialis,  or  rupture  of 
the  groin  ;  and  is  when  th  e  inteftines  force  the  integu¬ 
ments  through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  m'ufcle  of 
the  belly,  or  as  Dr.  Freind  rem  arks,  through  the  cavity 
in  the  thigh,  between  the  pe  dlineus  and  the  fartorius, 
though  this  latter  is  called  hernia  femoralis,  or  cruralis. 

The  caufe  may  be  great  diftenfion  of  the  bowels  from 
wiftd,  violent  exercife,  as  leaping,  lifting  burdens,  & c. 

The  figns  are,  a  tumor  in  the  groin,  or  upper  part  of 
the  fcrotum,  beginning  at  the  ring  of  the  abdominal 
mufcle,  and  extending  more  orlefs  downward  towards,  or 
into  the  fcrotum,  in  men,  and  the  labia  pudendi,  in  wo¬ 
men.  This  tumor  appears  differently  to  the  touch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  different  contents.  If  a  portion  of  the  ileum 
forms  the  tumor,  its  furface  is  fmooth  and  renitent,  but 
much  more  fo  if  the  patient  coughs  or  fneezes.  If  only 
a  pie  ce  of  the  omentum  hath  flipped  down,  the  tumor  is 
more  abby  when  felt,  its  furface  is  more  unequal,  and 
it  makes  lets  reliftance  to  the  finger.  If  both  the  inteftine 
and  omentum  are  defcended,  the  diagnoftics  will  be  lefs 
diftinct,  and  requires- generally  fome  experience  to  aflift 
in  judging  of  what  can  hardly  be  learnt  by  defcriptions. 

This  dilorder  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  hydro¬ 
cele,  nor  the  tumor  of  the  tefticle  calledhernia  humoralis, 
nor  a  bubo,  or  other  glandular  fwelling  in  the  groin ;  nor 
with  a  tefticle  detained  in  its  paflage  through  the  groin, 
or  with  the  hydrocele -of  the  fpermatic  cord.  But  it  may 


be  obferved  that  the  greateft  pain  in  the  bubonecclv ,  is  at 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  arifes  from  the  omentum, 
that  is  connedted  with  it. 

To  reduce  the  hernia,  without  cutting  or  eroding  the 
part,  is  called  taxis  ;  and  when  it  i  i  thus  reduced  by  the 
hand,  if  the  rupture  confided  of  a  portion  of  the  inteftine 
only,  it  generally  flips  up  at  once ;  the  patient  being  laid 
on  his  back,  with  his  heels  brought  near  to  his  buttocks, 
aflifts  the  return  of  the  protruded  parts  :  if  apiece  of  the 
omentum  is  the  contents,  its  return  is  not  fo  fpeedy  ;  if 
there  is  both  omentum  and  inteftine,  the  latter  afcends 
firit,  nud  the  .former  feels  flabby,  but  foon  after  it  follows 
alfo.  Sometimes  after  the  inteftine  is  returned,  a  foft 
knotty  fubftance  remains  unreduced,  and  refills  all  the 
efforts  to  reduction,  until  the  patient’s  veffels  are  emptied 
by  bleeding,  repeated  purges,  and  a  low  diet ;  the  vari- 
cous  feel  which  this  fubftance  hath,  feems  as  if  it  was  the 
mefentery  with  its  veflels  diftended. 

In  infants  the  reduction  is  generally  eafy,  and  as  they 
get  ftrengtli  they  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  a  relapfe.  In  the  vi-, 
gour  of  life  the  return  is  generally  more  difficult,  and  the 
negledtor  bad  management  more  dangerous. 

The  greateft  mifchief  to  be  feared  is  a  ftridture,  which 
is  made  by  the  borders  of  the  aperture  in  the  tendon, 
through  which  the  inteftine  palled  ;  and  of  this  accident 
there  is  greater  danger  in  the  robull  than  in  infants  and 
valetudinarians.  If  no  appearance  of  this  fymptom  at¬ 
tends  a  patient,  the  ufe  of  gentle  means  alone  are  to  be 
admitted  *,  but  a  ftriclure  demands  immediate  alfiftance  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  circumllance. 

The  cure  is  palliative  or  radical :  the  means  are  the 
fame  in  both  kinds ;  the  event  depends  on  what  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  art.  The  furgeon’s  part  is  to  reduce 
the  prolapfed  bodies,  and  with  a  proper  bandage  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  defcent ;  if  nature  lends  her  aid,  the  aperture 
may  be  fo  contracted  as  to  remove  our  fear  of  the  parts 
returning.  It  is  true,  circumftances  may  attend,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes,  which  may  require  fome  difference  in  the 
management.  See  Hernia. 

When  the  cafe  is  fuch  as  to  require  an  operation,  the 
caufe  of  it  is,  an  increafed  degree  of  the  ftriCture,  which 
renders  reduction  difficult,  fometimes  impracticable.  In 
this  cafe  the  pain  in  the  groin  is  great  as  alfo  in  the  belly; 
the  fever,  naufea,  and  fuppreflion  of  the  inteftinal  dis¬ 
charges,  all  increafe,  as  does  the  tenfion  of  the  belly, 
& c.  But  as  great  nicety  attends  the  determining  when 
to  ufe  the  knife,  every  operator,  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
will  take  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  thofe  whofe  experi¬ 
ence  hath  enabled  them  to  aCt  with  moft  advantage. 

To  proceed  in  the  operation,  Ihave  the  pubis  and  groin, 
and  in  order  to  have  as  much  empty  fpace  as  poflible  for 
the  return  of  the  protruded  parts,  the  patient  fhould  be 
advifed  to  empty  his  bladder  entirely,  then  having  laid  the 
patient  on  his  back,  on  a  table  of  a  convenient  height, 
with  his  legs  hanging  eafy  over  the  end  of  it,  with  a 
ftraight  diflecling  knife  an  incifion  muft  be  made  through 
the  fkin  and  membrana  adipofa,  beginning  juft  above  the 
ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcle,  and  continuing  quite  down 
to  the  inferior  part  of  the  fcrotum ;  upon  the  divifion  of 
the  membrana  adipofa,  fome  fmall  tendinous  bands  appear 
diftinCl  from  each  other,  lying  clofe  upon  the  hernial  fac, 
which  is  next  to  be  divided  :  here  caution  is  neceffary,  as 
the  fac  is  thinner  in  fome  parts  than  in  others :  Even  this 
external  incifion  of  the  teguments  ought  to  be  made  with 
great  caution  :  for  although  in  by  much  the  greateft  pro¬ 
portion  of  hernial  fwellings,  the  fpermatic  veffels  lie  be¬ 
hind  the  protruded  parts,  yet  on  fome  occafions  they  have 
been  found  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tumor  ;  fo  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rilk  of  wounding  them,  fo  foon  as  the 
fkin  is  divided,  the  remainder  of  the  operation  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  moft  cautious  manner,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  every  large  blood-veflel  that  makes  its  appearance. 
The  incifion  in  the  fac  is  beft  made  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  below  the  ftridlure,  and  need  be  no 
more  than  fuch  an  aperture  as  will  juft  admit  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  probe,  into  which  opening  introduce  one, 
and  if  it  will  go  up  and  down,  then  enlarge  it  with  a 
probe-pointed  biilory,  fufficient  to  introduce  your  finger 
to  divide  the  whole,  remembering  to  divide  it  downwards 
firft,  which  gives  more  room,  and  leffens  the  hazard  of 
the  inteftines  getting  round  your  knife,  and  being  wound¬ 
ed  by  it,  which  might  eafy  happen  in  dividing  it  upwards 
firft,  The  fore-finger  introduced  into  it  is  the  beft  of  all 
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dire£lors,  and  upon  that  finger  a  narrow-bladed  curved 
knife,  with  a  bold  probe  point,  will  be  the  only  inftru- 
ment  neceflary  to  finifh  the  operation  with.  With  this 
knife  on  the  finger,  the  fac  fhould  be  divided,  firft  down¬ 
ward  to  the  bottom  of  the  fcrotum,  then  upward  to  the 
ring.  Upon  the  firft  divifion  of  the  hernial  fac,  a  fluid  is 
difcharged,  differing  in  quantity,  colour,  &c;  in  different 
patients.  In  opening  the  fac  great  care  is  required  to  evade 
wounding  its  contents.  The  fac  being  fairly  divided  up 
to  the  ring,  the  inteftine  pufhes  out,  and  feems  to  be  more 
in  quantity  than  it  did  while  in  its  confinement.  At  this 
juncture,  if  the  quantity  of  the  protruded  inteftine  is  not 
very  great,  try  to  reduce  it  by  firft  pulling  down  a  little 
more,  for  thus  its  bulk  being  leffened,  it  perhaps  may 
pafs  without  dividing  the  ring ;  if  this  does  not  fucceed, 
the  probe-pointed  knife,  conduced  on  the  fore-finger, 
will  immediately  divide  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  fet  all 
free.  The  fac  and  ring  divided,  the  contained  parts  come 
into  view,  and  according  to  their  different  ftates,  will  be 
varioufly  managed.  If  found,  immediately  reduce  them, 
remembering  that  the  parts  laft  protruded  fhould  be  firft 
returned.  Slight  adhefions  may  be  feparated  with  the 
finger,  or  fnipped  with  the  fciffars.  If  the  parts  are  fo 
adherent  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  returned,  remove 
the  ftridlure  by  dividing  the  fac  and  ring,  and  leave  the 
prolapfed  parts  in  the  fcrotum  as  you  find  them  ;  but  this 
cafe  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  happen.  If  the  contained 
parts  are  quite  mortified,  death  will  be  the  iffue  ;  but  if 
the  mortification  is  not  very  extenfive,  return  them  ;  if 
the  inteftine  is  mortified,  make  a  ligature  and  fix  it  to  the 
wound,  thus  the  freces  will  pafs  out  there,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  live  many  years  after. 

In  women  this  kind  of  rupture  may  be  cured  by  a 
cauftic,  which  cannot  fo  well  be  admitted  of  in  men,  on 
account  of  the  fpermatic  chord. 

The  portion  of  gut  found  in  hernial  fwellings  is  very 
various,  no  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  being  entirely  ex¬ 
empted  from  falling  down.  Hitherto  the  ileum  has  been 
commonly  fuppofed  to  form  the  fubftance  of  the  greateft 
proportion  of  fuch  tumors  ;  later  and  more  accurate  ob- 
fervation,  however,  renders  it  probable  that  the  ccecum, 
appendix  vermiformis,  and  part  of  the  colon,  are  more 
frequently  contained  in  the  hernial  facs  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  gut. 

See  Pott  on  Ruptures,  Le  Dran’s  Operations  in  Sur¬ 
gery,  Sharp’s  Operations  of  Surgery.  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
&  Inq.  vol.  iv.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  White’s  Surgery, 
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BUBON  GALBANUM.  SccGalbanum. 

• - Macedonicum.  See  Apium  Macedonicum. 

BUCCA.  The  cheek.  They  are  the  fides  of  the 
face  ;  they  reach  from  the  eyes  and  temples  between  the 
hofe  and  ears.  The  upper  prominent  parts  of  the  cheeks 
are  called  mala. 

BUCCACRATON.  A  BuccEAor  buccella,  that  is, 
morfels  of  bread  fopped  in  wine,  which  ferved  in  old  times 
for  a  breakfaft. 

Paracelfus  calls  by  the  name  of  buccella,  the  carneous 
excrefcence  of  a  polypus  in  the  nofe,  becaiife  he  fuppofes 
it  to  be  a  portion  of  flefh  parting  from  the  bucca,  and  in- 
finuating  itfelf  into  the  nofe. 

BUCCALES  GLANDULiE.  All  the  'infides  of  the 
cheeks,  near  the  mouth,  are  full  of  fmall  glandulous  bo¬ 
dies  called  by  this  name.  They  open  by  fmall  holes  or 
orifices,  through  the  inner  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Winflow. 

BUCCELATON,  Buccella  Purgatoria,  and 
Buccellatus.  A  purging  medicine  made  up  in  the  form 
of  a  loaf,  confifting  of  fcammony,  &c.  put  into  ferment¬ 
ed  flour,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven. 

BUCELLA.  See  Buccacraton. 

BUCCINATOR  MUSCULUS,  conflridlor  mufculus. 
The  TRUMPETERS  muscle,  from  I ittz.avjv,  a  trumpet.  It 
is  thus  named  becaufe  of  its  ufe  in  forcing  the  breath  to 
found  the  trumpet,  by  two  diftincl  beginnings  on  each 
fide,  one  tendinous  and  fleflry  from  the  lower  jaw,  be¬ 
tween  the  laft  dens  molaris,  and  the  root  of  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  proceflus  coronae ;  the  other  is  flefhy  from  the 
turner  jaw,  between  the  laft  dens  molaris  and  the  procef- 
fus  pterigoides,  from  whofe  extremity  alfo  it  arifes  ten- 
di  nous,  being  continued  between  thefe  two  originations 
■  to  tire  pterigo-phary ngzeus  on  one  fide,  and  the  mylo- 
pharyngreus  on  the  other;  from  thence  proceeding  with 


ftraight  fibres,  and  adhering  to  the  membrane  that  covers 
the  infide  of  the  mouth,  but  without  touching  the  gums 
of  either  jaw.  It  is  inferted  and  loft  in  the  angle  of  the 
lips.  By  its  fubftance  on  each  fide  it  conftitutes  the 
cheeks,  and  through  its  middle  the  dudlus  falivalis 
fuperior  pafles.  Its  ufe  is  not  only  to  move  the  cheeks 
with  the  lips,  but  alfo  to  contradl  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
by  bringing  them  inwards,  and  fo  thruft  the  meat  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth,  for  its  better  comminution. 

BUCCINUM.  The  whelk.  Whelks  calcined  have 
the  fame  effect  as  the  purplifh-filh,  but  are  fomewhat 
more  cauftic.  Filled  with  fait,  then  burned  in  a  crude 
earthen  pot,  they  make  a  good  dentrifice.  It  'is  a  fea 
fhell-filh,  of  which  there  are  many  forts,  but  they  all  are 
alkalies  and  abforbents. 

BUCCULA.  A  diminutive  of  bucca,  the  cheek.  The 
flefhy  part  under  the  chin. 

BUCELLATIO.  A  way  of  flopping  the  blood  by  ap¬ 
plying  lint  upon  the  vein  or  artery. 

BUCERAS,  or  Bucercs,  Fenugreek.  SeeFvENUM 

GRiECUM. 

BUCRANION,  from  /3«0  an  ox,  and  upxvtsv,  a  head ; 
fo  the  antirrhinum  is  called,  becaufe  it  refembles  an  ox’s 
head. 

BUCTON.  The  hymen. 

BUFFAL.  See  Bubalus. 

BUFFELI.  A  ring  made  of  the  horn  of  a  buffalo., 
which  is  worn  on  the  ring-finger  to  cure  tlie  cramp. 
BUFFELUS.  The  buffalos  See  Bubalus. 

BUFO.  The  toad  ;  alfo  called  rubeta,  rana  rubetai 
The  toad  is  of  the  frog  kind,  and  of  the  number  of  thofe 
animals  which  ha  ve  only  one  ventricle  in  the  heart.  It  is 
much  like  the  frog,  but  its  belly  is  more  inflated,  and 
ikin  more  full  of  tubercles;  it  is  of  an  afh-colour,  with 
brown,  blackifh,  and  yellow  fpots.  It  does  not  croak  like 
the  frog,  but  makes  an  indicftincl  noife  that  is  obfcure, 
and  like  the  word  geu,  or  rather  bu,  from  which  fome 
fuppofe  it  is  called  bufo.  It  is  faid  to  have  its  name  ru¬ 
beta  from  rubus,  becaufe  it  is  often  found  under  bramble 
bufhes. 

There  is  a  very  poifonous  fpecies  in  America  called 
cururu  by  the  Brafilians,  and  caps  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  common  toad  was  firft  introduced  into  medicine 
upon  a  cure  being  performed  on  an  hydropic  peifon,  to 
whom  powdered  toads  were  given,  in  order  to  difpatch 
him,  but  he  voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine  after  taking 
it,  and  foon  recovered  of  his  diforder.  Since  this,  toads , 
gently  dried  and  powdered,  have  beenufedas  a  diuretic, 
but  the  prefent  practice  rejefts  them. 

BUGANTIA.  Chilblain. 

BUGLOSSUM.  BugLoss  ;  called  alfo  bugloffum  ah- 
gujlifolium  majus,  buglojfum  vulgare  majus,  buglojjum  fa~ 
tivum,  garden-bugloss. 

The  garden-buglofs  is  a  rough  plant,  refembling  borrage, 
and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  narrow* 
lefs  prickly,  not  wrinkled,  and  of  a  bluifh  green  colour, 
and  in  the  fegments  of  the  flowers  being  obtufe.  It  grows 
wild  on  wafte  grounds  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowers  from  June  to  the 
end  of  fummer,  and  in  winter  it  dies  to  the  ground,  but 
the  roots  continue.  It  is  a  name  of  the  borrago,  borrage ; 
and  as  a  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar,  but  its  roots  are  lefs 

mucilaginous.  For  that  called - Radice  Rubra, 

fee  Anchusa. - Sylvestre.  See  Echium,  Stone- 

bugloss,  called  alfo  onofma,  afmas ,  phlonitls ,  and  lycopfis 
anglica. 

Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  alkanet,  and  it  hath  neither 
ftalk,  feed,  nor  flowers.  The  root  is  long,  {lender,  and 
red.  It  is  found  in  rugged  ftony  places. 

Botanifts  enumerate  feventeen  or  eighteen  fpecies. 

- ANGUsTiFoLiuM  Semine  Echinato,  a  fpecies 

of  cynogloffum. - Marinum  Incanum  Flore  Coe- 

ruleo.  See  Cerinthoides,  and  Cynoglos.  maritim. 
BUGLOSSUS.  The  sole-fish. 

BUGONES,  from  an  ox,  and  yi\- Ofxat,  to  be  bredx 
or  generated  of.  An  epithet  for  bees,  becaufe  the  ancients 
thought  them  to  be  bred  from  the  putrefa&ion  of  an  ox. 

BUGULA.  Bugle.  Called  alfo  confolida  Media, 
prunella  Germanis,  fymphitum  medium,  and  middle-con- 
sound.  The  fort  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  ajuga  replans, 
Linn. 

It  is  a  low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  ftalks,  round  creep¬ 
ing  ones,  and  upright  fquare  ones.  They  bear  loofe  fpikes 
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bf  blue  flowers  *,  the  leaves  are  fo  me  what  oval,  foft,  and 
fe't  in  pairs  about  the  joints  of  the  (talks.  It  is  perennial, 
found  wild  in  woods  and  moilt  meadows,  and  flowers  in 

May.  4 

It  is  mildly  aftringent,  the  root  is  the  molt  fo. 

There  are  ten  ipecies.  That  called - -Odorata 

Lusitanica,  is  a  ipecies  of  baum. 

BULAT-WiELA.  See  Betle. 

BULAPATHUM.  A  fpecies  of  dock. 

BULBASPHODELUS.  An  asphodel,  with  a  bul¬ 
bous  root. 

BULBINA.  A  diminutive  of  bulbus. 

BULBOCASTANUM,  called  alfo  nucula  terrejins , 
balano  cafaneum ,  pancajcolus ’,  bulbocafanum  majus  & 
minus,  earth-nut,  hawk-nut,  kipper-nut,  and 
PIG-NUT. 

This  root  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  hard,  tuberous,  and 
whitifh,  fending  out  fibres  from  the  bottom  and  fides ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  winged,  cut  into  feveral  divifions  of 
leaves,  finer  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  faxifrage  ;  the  (talk 
is  above  a  foot  high,  having  one  leaf  about  the  middle, 
which  is  fine  and  (lender  as  fennel,  having  the  like  leaves 
at  every  divifion  of  the  branches,  on  the  tops  of  which 
grow  thin  umbels  of  fmall  white  flowers.  It  grows  in 
fandy  and  gravelly  places,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  root  only  is  ufed ;  it  is  eaten  either  raw  or  roafted. 
It  is  fweetifh  to  the  tafte,  nourifhing,  and  of  ufe  againft 
the  ftrangury  and  bloody  urine.  That  called— ——CoNl- 
ophyllon  is  a  fpecies  of  myrrhis. 

BULBOCODIUM.  See  Narcissus  Lutajus  Syl- 

VESTRIS. 

BULBONACH,  called  alfo  viola  lunaris,  lunaria  ma¬ 
jor,  leucoium  lunatum,  bolbonac ,  sattin  and  honesty. 

The  (talk  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
little-finger,  hairy,  and  of  a  dark  red,  or  an  azure  colour  ; 
the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  a  nettle,  but  are  much  larger, 
and  hairy  •,  the  branches  and  fummit  of  the  ftalk  are  laden 
with  flowers  of  a  purplilh,  or  carnation  colour  •,  the  root 
is  knotted,  whence  the  name  bulbonach  ;  the  feeds  are 
large,  red,  and  acrid  to  the  tafte.  It  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  is  fown  in  gardens 
in  England. 

This  plant  is  a  warming,  diuretic  medicine.  Raii  Hift. 

BULBUS,  vel  BOLBOS.  Bulbous  roots  are  fuch  as 
confift  of  either  feveral  coats  involving  one  another,  or 
of  the  feveral  fcales  lying  one  over  the  other.  The  firft 
is  called  a  tunicated  root,  of  which  kind  is  the  onion, 
the  tulip,  &c.  the  latter  is  called  fquamous  or  fcaly,  fuch 

is  the  lily  and  the  martagon  ;  named - Esculentus, 

are  fuch  bulbous  roots  as  are  commonly  eaten.  That 

named - Vomitorius,  called  alfo  mufcari,  ash-co- 

LOUPvED-GR APE  FLOWER,  mufcari  obfoletiore  jlore ,  hya- 
cinthus  racemofus  mofchatus,  Jibcadi ,  dipcadi,  and  musk- 
grape  FLOWER. 

It  hath  a  leaf  as  flexible  as  leather,  the  root  is  covered 
with  a  black  rind,  but  in  other  refpetfts  like  the  bulbus 
efculentus.  The  root  is  emetic  and  diuretic.  It  grows 
in  gardens  about  Conftantinople,  and  in  Afia.  Raii 
Hift. 

- - Sylvestris.  Wild  daffodil.  See  Narcis¬ 
sus  Lutteus  Sylvest. 

BULCASIS.  See  Albucasis. 

BULIMIA,  Bulimiasis,  &  Bulimus,  Boulimos. 
Bulimia,  when  the  fame  inclination  to  eat  exifts  as  in 
the  bulimus,  without  the  power ;  and  after  the  patient 
does  eat  he  faints.  Marryot’s  Art  of  Healing.  See 
Boulimos. 

BULITHOS,  from  an  ox,  and  \i6os,  a fone.  A 
done  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  kldnies,  or  urinary  blad¬ 
der  of  an  ox. 

BULITHUM.  The  hairy  ball  found  in  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  of  oxen,  cows,  and  calves.  See  Bezoar. 

BULLzE.  Puftules  arifing  in  the  eye,  or  from  burn¬ 
ing  any  part. 

BULLION.  Gold  or  filver  in  the  ore,  or  imperfe£tly 

refined. 

BULLOSSA  FEBRIS.  The  vesicular  fever.  See 
Pemphigus. 

BUMELIA.  The  common  ash  tree.  See  Fraxi- 

nus. 

BUNA.  Coffee. 

BUNIAS,  vel  BOUNI  AS,  /?/?/'« c.  Navew.  It  is  a  plant  of 
the  turnip-kind,  with  oblong  roots,  growing  (lender  from 


the  top  to  the  extremity.  Linnceus  fuppofes  two  forts, 
viz.  the  wild  and  the  fweet  navew,  to  be  but  varieties, 
and  calls  them  by  the  name  of  braflica  radice  caulefcente 
fufiformi.  They  are  biennial.  It  is  alfo  the  napus fativa, 
napus  dulcis,  NAVEW  GENTLE,  RAPE,  FRENCH  NAVEW, 
sweet  NAVEW,  and  French  turnip.  It  is  the  braflica 
napus  of  Linn. 

It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  kitchen.  They  are 
warmer,  and  more  grateful,  than  the  common  turnip, 
and  afford  a  good  peHoral  juice. 

The  feeds  of  both  forts  are  warm  and  pungent,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  virtues  of  muftard,  but  much  inferior 
in  their  efficacy.  Water  takes  up  all  their  virtues.  They 
yield  by  expreflion  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  fold 
under.the  name  of  rape  oil :  the  wild  fort  is  cultivated  for 
this  purpofe.  The  cake  remaining  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
preffed,  retains  the  acrimony  of  the  feed. 

There  is  a  fpecies  which  Galen  prefers  to  the  above, 
it  is  called  pfeudo-bunium,  or  napus  fylveftris  Cretica,  or 
Candy  wild  navew.  Dale. 

- Sylvestris,  napus  fylvefris ,  rape  and  wild 

navew.  It  is  the  braflica  napus,  Linn. 

It  grows  on  dry  banks,  and  among  corn,  with  leaves 
more  like  thofe  of  cabbage,  than  of  turnips,  and  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  unpleafant  tafte. 

BUNITES  VINUM.  Wine  of  bunium.  It  was 
formerly  made  of  bunium ,  two  drams,  and  muft,  four 
pints. 

BUNIUM.  Wild  parsley  See  Apium  Pyren. 
Thap. 

BUPEINA.  See  Boulimos. 

BUPHAGOS.  The  name  of  an  antidote  in  Marcellus 

Empiricus. 

BUPYTHALMUM.  Ox-eye,  or  ox-eyed.  That 

called - Cotulve  Folio,  called  alfo  cotula  Jlore  lutea 

radiato,  is  the  camomile-like  ox-eye. - Germanicum, 

called  alfo  buphthalmum  tanaceti  minoris  folio ,  chameeme- 
lum  chryfanthemum,  buph.  vulg.  and  common  ox-eye. 
Verum,  called  alfo  buph.  perigrinum,  buph.  tenuifolium 
folio  mills  fold  fere ,  chryfanthemum  cotula  folio ,  cotula 
fore  luteo  radicato ,  cachlan,  boanthemon,  ox-eye. 

Thefe  plants  have  tender  (talks,  with  leaves  like  thofe 
of  fennel,  and  yellow  flowers  refembling  an  eye.  They 
grow  in  fields  about  towns.  All  the  fpecies  are  com¬ 
mended  in  the  jaundice. 

Miller  fays,  that  which  is  fold  for  ox-eye  in  the  (hops 
is  the  bellis  major  ;  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  See 

Miller’s  Bot.  Off. - Creticum.  See  Pyrethrum. 

Pellitory  of  Spain. - Majus.  See  Bellis  Major. 

BUPHTHALMUS.  A  distempered-eye.  From 
Bug,  an  ox,  otpOaX/xOg,  oculus.  From  its  vaft  largenefs 
like  an  ox’s  eye.  See  ExopthaLMIA. 

BUPLEURUM, )  Hare’s  ear.  Alfocalled  auricula 

BUPLEURON.  1  leporis,  perfoliata ,  &  hyfophyllon. 
It  grows  on  hilly  places  in  France,  &c.  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  is  deterfive  and  diuretic.  Dale.  Alfo 

Thorow-wax.  For  that  called - Arborescens  Sa- 

lis  Folio,  the  shrub  hart-wort,  fee  Seseli 
jEthiopicum. 

BUPLEUROIDES.  A  plant  which  much  refembles 
the  bupleurum.  Miller’s  Di£t. 

BUPRESTIS.  The  burn  cow.  They  are  a  kind  of 
cantharides,  and  are  poffeffed  of  a  good  degree  of  the 
fame  virtues.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  an  herb,  which  was 
in  much  efteem  among  the  Greeks  as  an  efculent  one. 

BURAC.  All  kinds  of  salt. 

BURDUNCULUS.  An  herb  mentioned  by  Marcel¬ 
lus  Empiricus. 

BURGUNDLE  PIX.  Burgundy  pitch.  It  is  the 
turpentine  from  the  mountain-pine,  boiled  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  we  have  it.  See  Pix  Burgundica. 

BURHALAGA.  A  name  of  the  sea  heath-spurge. 
See  EmpetrumThymelaa  Foliis. 

BURINA.  Pitch. 

BURIS.  So  Avicenna  calls  a  feirrhous  hernia. 

BURNEA.  Pitch. 

BURRHI  SPIRITUS  MATRICALIS.  Burrhus’s 
fpirit  for  diforders  of  the  womb. 

It  is  made  with  myrrh,  oblibanum,  and  amber,  in  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine. 

BURSEE  MUCOSAE,  called  alfo  burfa  tendinibusfuh- 

jeftee  &  facculi  mucoji. 

It  is  faid  that  Bellini  firft  obferved  thefe  bags,  but 
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Douglas  firft  defcribed  them.  Their  office  is  to  emit  a 
lubricating  mucus,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  tendons, 
where  they  play  upon  one  another,  or  upon  a  bone. 

Bell’s  Surgery,  voh  v.  479.  Monro’s  Defcription  of 
the  Burfa  Mucofa ,  and  their  difeafes. 

Mr.  Gooch,  in  his  obfervations,  takes  notice  of  a 
wound  into  one  of  thefe  bags  on  the  fide  of  the  knee, 
which  from  the  difcharge  he  concluded  to  have  been  in 
the  burfal  ligament,  but  it  healed  kindly,  and  gave  him 
to  fufpeCt  that  thefe  bags  may  be  tli5  feat  of  diforders  not 
yet  adverted  to.  He  hath  alfo  given  the  following  lift  of 
them. 

1.  Deltoides.  A  large  one  fituated  under  this  muf- 
cle,  upon  the  acromion  fcapulse. 

2.  Biceps  Brachii.  A  fmall  one  inverting  the  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  radius,  both  on  the  fide  where  the  tendon 
is  fixed,  and  alfo  on  the  other  fide,  where  there  is  no 
tendon.  It  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  whole  tubercle,  and 
loofely  to  part  of  the  fupinator  brevis,  under  which  it  lies, 
as  well  as  under  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

3.  Iliacus  Internus  &  Psoas.  A  large  thin  and 
pliable  one  is  found  upon  the  ifchium,  beneath  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  pfoas,  as  they  pafs  down 
to  their  infertions,  in  the  os  femoris.  It  is  attached  to 
thefe  tendons,  and  to  the  anterior  furface  of  the  capfular 
ligament ;  and  this  facculus  fometimes  communicates  with 
the  joint. 

4.  Latissimus  Dorsi  &  Teres  Major.  One  is 
fituated  between  the  extremities  of  the  tendons  of  thefe 
mufcles,  adhering  ftrongly  to  them. 

5.  Gluteus  Maximus.  A  large  thin  one,  firmly 
connected  by  a  fmall  part  of  it  to  the  back  of  the  trochan¬ 
ter,  immediately  under  the  termination  of  the  gluteus 
medius,  and  is  loofely  attached  to  the  reft  of  the  tro¬ 
chanter,  and  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

6.  Gluteus  Medius.  A  fmall  one  fituated  between 
the  termination  of  its  tendon  and  that  of  the  pyriformis, 
adhering  to  both. 

7.  Gluteus  Minimus.  A  fmall  thin  one,  attached 
to  its  tendon  and  the  trochanter  major. 

8.  Gemini.  A  fmall  one  between  them  and  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  obturator  internus,  connected  to  both, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  capfula  of  the  joint  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  gemini. 

9.  Biceps  Cruris.  One  is  fituated  between  the  end 
of  its  tendon  exteriorily,  and  the  capful^  ligament  of 
the  knee,  adhering  to  both. 

10.  Semimembranosus.  A  fmall  one,  lies  between 
its  tendon,  which  runs  between  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint. 

11.  Cruralis  &  Vasti.  Behind  the  tendons  of  the 
cruralis  and  vafti  there  is  a  thin,  but  large  one,  connected 
to  thofe  tendons  before  they  join,  and,  after  their  junc¬ 
tion  it  is  fixed  to  the  patella.  It  alfo  adheres  to  the  cap¬ 
fula  of  the  joint  that  expands  itfelf  over  the  bone. 

12.  Gracilis,  Sartorius,  &  Semitendinosus. 
Under  the  extremities  of  the  tendons  of  thefe  mufcles, 
is  a  large  one,  adhering  to  them  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  knee,  on  the  in- 
fide  where  thefe  tendons  play. 

13.  Gemellus.  A  large  one  lies  under  its  inner 
head,  firmly  attached  to  its  tendinous  origin,  alfo  to  the 
extremity  of  the  femitendinofus,  and  the  capfula  of  the 
knee  near  the  anterior  condyle. 

14.  Soleus.  The  tendon  of  the  foleus  paffes  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  calcis,  between  which  and  the  bone 
lies  a  large  facculus,  and,  near  that,  is  found  a  glandular 
body  which  furnilhes  a  mucous  fluid  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  lubrication  of  thefe  parts,  that  are  in  fuch  conftant 
motion  in  walking. 

15.  Tibialis  Anticus.  A  fmall  one,  is  fixed  to  the 
lendon  a  little  before  its  termination,  where  it  plays  on 
the  top  of  the  foot. 

16.  Perqneus  Longus.  One  lies  under  the  tendon 
of  this  mufcle,  where  it  plays  over  the  os  cuneiforme, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  foot. 

BURSA  P ASTORIA  FOLIIS  PERFOLIATE.  A 

fpecies  of  thlafpi. - -Pastor  is.  Shepherd’s  purse. 

Called  alfo  thlafpi fatuum ,  thlafpi  fatui.  The  fort  ufed 
in  medicine  is  the  thlafpi  bur  fa  pajloris ,  Linnaeus. 

It  is  a  plant  with  fmall  tetrapetalous  whitilh  flowers,  a- 
Iong  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  followed  each  by  a 
triangular  feed-veffel  refembling  a  purfe,  whence  its  name. 
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The  lower  leaves  are  deeply  jagged  like  thofe  of  dande¬ 
lion,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  entire.  It  is  annual,  com¬ 
mon  on  wafte  grounds,  flowers  in  April,  and  fo  on  to  the 
end  of  fummer. 

An  extraCt  made  with  water  from  the  dry  leaves  is  un¬ 
gratefully  mucilaginous,  and  fub-alcaline.  This  plant  is 
not  in  ufe.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

— —  Testium.  See  Scrotum. 

BURS  ALIS  MUSCULUS.  So  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  burfa,  a  purfe.  See  Marsupialis. 

BUSELINUM.  A  fpeciesof  apium.  Alfo  the  com¬ 
mon  carrot. 

BUSSII  SPIRITUS  BEZOARDICUS.  The  bezo- 
ardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  who  was  an  eminent  phyfician 
at  Drefden. 

Take  the  fpirit  of  ivory,  faturated  with  fubtile  oil  and 
fait,  two  ounces  ;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ;  pot- 
afh,  diflolved  in  water,  eleven  ounces ;  amber,  half  a 
pound ;  oil  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce ;  diftil  them  in  a 
retort.  A  fait  rifes  firft,  and  then  the  fpirit,  which  dif- 
folves  this  fait. 

BUTIGA.  See  Gutta  rosacea. 

BUTINO.  Turpentine,  or  its  balsam. 
BUTHALMUM  MAJUS.  See  Bellis  Major. 

BUTOMON.  Yellow  water-flag. 

BUTOMUS.  The  water  gladiola. 

BUTOR.  The  bird  called  a  bittern. 

BUTUA.  See  Pareira  brava. 

BUTYRUM.  Butter.  See  Adeps. 

BUXB.  An  abbreviation  of  J.  C.  Buxbaumi  Enume¬ 
rate  Plantarum,  1721,  8vo. 

BUXTONIENSIS  AQUA.  Buxton  water.  See 
Aqu2E  Sulphured.  Buxton'is  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyffiire. 
The  waters  there  are  the  fecond  in  degree  of  heat  among 
thofe  of  this  ifle.  The  water  of  St.  Anne’s  well  contains 
calcareous  earth,  foflil  alcali,  andfea-falt ;  but  of  thefe  their 
quantity  is  fo  fmall,  that  when  a  gallon  of  the  water  was 
evaporated,  the  fediment  was  only  betwixt  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  grains.  This  water  ftrikes  a  light  green  with 
the  fyrup  of  violets,  it  fuffers  no  change  from  galls,  from 
fixed  vegetable  alcalies,  or  from  mineral  acids  ;  it  be¬ 
comes  milky  with  the  volatile  alcali.  The  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  this  water  is  precifely  equal  to  that  of  rain-water, 
when  their  temperatures  are  the  fame  ;  but  when  firft 
taken  from  the  fpring  it  is  four  grains  in  each  pint  lighter. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  about  eighty-two  de¬ 
grees  byFahren.  therm,  that  of  St.  Anne’s  not  quite  fo  much. 

Befides  the  contents  already  mentioned,  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  St.  Anne’s  well  poffeffes,  it  contains  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mephitic  air,  in  which  its  ftimulus  and  in¬ 
deed  its  efficacy  refide,  and  which  is  quickly  diffipated  by 
expofure  to  the  atmofpheric  air. 

This  water  is  alterative,  and  not  evacuant.  Begin  the 
ufe  of  it  by  taking  about  a  pint  in  the  forenoon,  and  gra¬ 
dually  increafe  the  quantity.  The  cooler  the  weather,  the 
hotter  and  more  medicinal  is  the  water.  It  increafes  the 
vital  heat,  is  ufeful  in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  dry  afthma, 
convulfive  diforders,  indigefton,  lofsof  appetite  from  in¬ 
temperance,  contractions  of  the  tendons,  defective  cata¬ 
menia,  &  c. 

See  Short’s  Hiftory  of  Mineral  Waters.  Percival’s  Ef- 
fays,  Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  ii.  Dr.  Hunter’s  Effay. 

Befides  the  tepid  mineral  waters  which  are  in  fo  much 
repute,  there  is  a  fpring  here  of  a  fine  clear  chalybeate 
water ,  which  has  a  rough  irony  tafte.  Dr.  Short  evapo¬ 
rated  a  gallon  of  it,  and  had  remaining  a  fcruple  of  folid 
matter,  above  half  of  which  he  fays  was  ochre,  and  the 
reft  a  faline  matter  compofed  of  fea-falt  and  nitrum  cal- 
carium  (vitriolated  magnefia).  This  water  is  drank  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  other  chalybeates. 

BUXUS.  Buxus  sempervirens.  The  box-tree. 
The  Hollanders  call  it  palm-tree.  It  is  an  ever-green,  and 
full  of  branches.  Its  leaves  are  gloffy,  and  almoft  of  an 
oval  ffiape.  The  wood  is  yellowiih,  and  more  compact 
and  ponderous  than  any  other  of  the  European  woods. 
The  flowers  are  imperfeCt ;  the  fruit  is  a  green  berry, 
divided  into  three  cells,  containing  fix  feeds.  It  is  found 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  water  hath  a  ftrong,  nau- 
feous  tafte,  is  purgative,  and  deftroys  worms.  The  aCtive 
matter  of  the  wood  is  of  the  faline,  and  not  of  the  refi- 
nous  kind,  confequently  differs  from  the  lignum  guaia- 
cum,  with  which  fome  fay  it  agrees- 
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The  leaves  of  the  common  dwarf-box  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered  are  faid  to  deftroy  worms  in  children.  As  much 
as  will  lay  on  a  fhilling  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  every 
night.  , 

BUXUS  AFRICANA  FOLIO  OBLONGIORI.  A 

fpecies  of  vitis. 

BUYO-BUYO.  A  fort  of  pepper  in  the  Philippine 
iflands.  Ray  calls  it  piper  longum  monardi. 

BYARIS.  See  Rete  Admirabile. 

BYNE.  Malt  made  of  barley. 

BYNG.  A  Chinefe  name  of  green  TEA. 

BYRETFIRUM,  l  g  CucupHA 

BYRETHRUS,  J°ee  cucupha. 

BYRS A.  A  Ikin  of  leather  to  fpread  plafter  on. 

BYRSODEPSICON,  from  jSypcra,  a  Jkin ,  and 
to  curry  leather.  See  Sumach. 

BYSAUCHEN,  from  (Sua,  to  hide ,  and  ctvXHb  the 
neck.  People  are  thus  called  who  by  elevating  their 
fhoulders  hide  their  neck.  Alfo  one  who  hath  a  morbid 
ftiffnefs  of  the  neck. 

BYSMA,  from  0uu,  to  flop  up ,  obflrudl ,  fill  up,  confii- 
pate ,  or  fluff*  The  covers,  or  Hopples  of  any  veffels. 
Some  take  the  byfma  to  be  the  fame  with  the  amurca.  See 
Byzen. 
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BYSSUS.  It  is  the  lowed,  and  a  barren  kind  of  mofs^ 
confiding  of  a  very  thin,  and,  to  the  naked  eye,  an  im¬ 
perceptible  fort  of  wool,  which  is  produced  from  various 
l'ubdances,  appearing  fometimes  like  a  very  fine  powder, 
fometimes  like  down,  and  often  lads  for  a  confiderable 
time,  in  which  refped  it  differs  from  the  fungus,  as  it 
does  alfo  in  having  no  head,  or  any  other  refemblance  to 
the  red  of  the  fungi.  In  Ray’s  Synopfis  there  are  twelve 
fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  pudendum  muliebre ;  of 
a  fort  of  fine  cloth  wcrn  by  the  ancients :  and  fome  think 
the  fine  cottons  brought  from  the  Ead  is  the  byffus  of  the 
ancients 

BY STINI  ANTIDOTUS.  An  antidote  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aetius,  which  feems  to  be  much  like  Mitrhi- 
date. 

BYZANTINA.  See  BlattaByzantina. 

BYZEN.  In  a  heap,  croud,  or  a  throng  ;  called  alfo 
byfma.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  or  fivu,  to  fill 

up  by  fluffing,  to  condenfe.,  thus  it  expreffes  any  thing  that 
is  diffidently  denfe.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  to  ex- 
prefs  the  hurry  in  which  the  menfes  flow  away  in  an  ex- 
ceffive  difeharge  of  them. 
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In  the  chymical  alphabet  fignifies  falt-petre. 
CAA-APIA.  It  is  a  fmall  low  plant,  with  a 
®  root  about  two  fingers  breadth  long,  as  thick  as 
a  fwan’s  quill,  and  fometimes  as  large  as  a  man’s  little 
finger.  This  root  is  knotty,  and  covered  with  filaments 
that  are  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  long.  Outwardly 
it  is  of  a  yellowiih  grey  colour,  but  inwardly  it  is  white. 
After  being  chewed  a  little  it  is  acrid,  and  hath  nearly 
the  fame  virtues  with  ipecacuanha,  whence  it  hath  alfo 
received  that  name. 

The  Brafiilians  cure  the  wounds  from  poifoned  darts 
with  the  juice  of  this  root,  which  they  pour  into  the 
wound.  Pifo  fays  it  hath  the  fame  efficacy  againft  the 
bite  of  ferpents. 

CAA-ATAYA  BRASILIENSIS,  hence  its  name  Eu- 
fhraji.cs  affinis  Brajilienjis  Jiliquofcs.  It  is  a  plant  which 
grows  in  Brafil,  of  no  fmell,  but  bitter  to  the  tafte.  A 
decocrion  of  it  operates  powerfully  both  upward  and 
downward.  It  refembles  the  euphrafia.  Raii  Hilt. 

CAACHIRA.  See  Anil. 

CAACICA  BRASILIANIS.  Called  alfo  Coluhrina 
Lujitanica.  An  herb  growing  in  Brafil,  whofe  leaves 
referable  thofe  of  the  male  fpeedwell,  fomewhat  hairy, 
green  above,  and  white  underneath.  It  is  full  of  a  milky 
juice.  When  freffi  it  is  bruifed,  and  applied  againft 
venomous  bites.  Raii  Hift. 

CAACO.  The  iensitive  plant,  alfo  called  afchyno- 
mene  [pinofa  Brajilienfibus  fecunda ,  and  herha  viva. 

It  is  a  native  of  Brafil.  If  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
touched  by  any  thing,  they  immediately  contradf,  but  foon 
after  return  to  their  former  ftate.  Dr.  Shebbeare  fup. 
pofes,  that  this  plant  is  diftended  by  a  portion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle  which  animates-  all  nature,  and  that  the 
touch  of  any  foreign  body  difcharging  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
caufe  of  its  contraction,  from  which  it  recovers  as  the 
fame  is  reftored  by  its  own  power  of  attracting  it.  The 
tops  of  this  plant  are  noxious,  and  the  roots  are  their  an¬ 
tidote.  A  decoCtion  is  made  of  a  handful  of  that  part  of 
the  root  which  is  under  ground,  boiled  in  fix  pints  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  few  minutes,  half  a  pint  of  which  is  to  be  drank 
every  hour  or  two,  until  the  patient  is  well.  This  root  is 
an  antidote  to  feveral  poifons  which  the  Americans  have 
amongft  them. 

There  is  another  fpecies  called  caaco ;  herha  viva  tertia 
fpecics  •,  csfchynomcne  J 'pinofa  tertia. 

'  CAAETIMAY  BRASILIENSIBUS,  called  alfo  fenc- 
cio  Brajilienjis. 

It  is  a  tall  plant  which  grows  in  Brafil,  the  leaves  of 
which  have  a  hot  and  acrid  tafte.  A  decoCtion  of  them 
cures  tire  itch,  by  waftiing  the  parts  affeCted  with  it.  Raii 
Hift. 

CAAGKIYUYO  BRASILIENSIBUS,  Frutex  bac- 
cifer  Brajilienjis.  A  Ihrub  growing  in  Brafil,  its  leaves 
are  powdered,  and  then  applied  to  ulcers  as  a  deficcative. 
Raii  Hift. 

CAAGUA-CUBA.  Baccifer  arbor  Brajilienjis.  A 
fmall  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  but  of  fno  known  medical 
virtue.  Raii  Hift. 

CAA-OPIA,  called  alfo  arbufcula  gummifera  Brajili- 
cnjis.  It  is  a  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  from  the  bark  of  which, 
if  incifions  are  made,  a  juice  is  emitted,  which,  when 


dry,  refembles  the  gutta  gamba  in  all  refpeCts,  only  in 
being  fomewhat  redder.  Raii  Hift. 

CAAPEBA.  See  Pareira  brava. 

CAAPOMONGA.  A  plant  growing  in  Brafil,  but  of 
no  known  medical  ufe.  Raii  Hift.  Called  alfo  campanula 
Brajilienjis. 

CAAPONGA.  The  Brafilian  name  of  a  fort  of  fam- 
phire,  alfo  called  trifolia  fpica,  crithmum  marinum  non  fpi- 
nofum.  The  leaves  and  young  ftalks  are  pickled  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  though  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  it  is  called  perexyl  Lujiianis  ; 
it  refembles  purflane,  and  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
above. 

CAAPO-TIRAGUA  BRASILIANIS,  alfo  called  ru- 
hia  Brajilienjis.  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  Brafil ;  it 
refembles,  in  fome  refpeds,  the  rubia,  but  it  is  not  a 
genuine  fpecies  thereof.  Raii  Hift. 

CAAROBA.  A  tree  which  grows  in  Brafil;  the 
leaves  are  bitter,  a  decoCtion  of  them  promotes  perfpira- 
tion,  aud  is  ufeful  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  Raii  Hift. 

CABALA,  Caebala,  Cabalia,  Cabula,  Cabal- 
la,  Kabala,  Kaebala,  Cabalistica  Ars.  The 
Cabalistic  Art.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word, 
fignifying  to  receive  hy  tradition.  It  is  a  fcience  which 
confifts  in  a  myfterious  explication  of  the  Scriptures, 
however  they  were  received.  This  is  the  Jewiffi  cabala ; 
but,  from  this  original,  the  word  is  applied  to  any  fort 
of  myfterious  or  magical  explication  of  things.  Paracel- 
fus  though  ufes  it  in  a  medical  fenfe,  faying  cabaliJUc 
figns  cannot  deceive,  Ji Dis  placet^  befides  fome  enthulw 
aftic  philofophers  and  chemifts,  have  tranfplanted  it  into 
medicine,  importing  by  it  fomething  magical. 

CABALATOR.  Nitre. 

CABASSONUS  MASSILIENSIUM.  A  fiffi  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  alfo  called  lavoronus. 

CABALLICA  ARS,  from  Kaaa.CaXh.wy  to  throw  down. 
A  term  in  gymnaftics,  importing  among  wreftlers  the  art 
of  foiling,  or  throwing  an  antagonift  down. 

CABEB,  or  Cabebi.  Scales  of  Iron. 

CABELIANUS.  A  filh  of  the  cod,  or  of  the  pike 
kind. 

CABELIAU.  Cod-fish.  See  Asellus  Major. 

CABULATOR.  Nitre. 

CABUREIBA.  ?  Pifo  defcribes  it  as  the  tree  that  af- 

CABURIIBA.  j  fords  the  balfam  of  Peru,  which 
is  alfo  Ray’s  opinion,  hence  it  ftands  for  the  Balsam 
of  Peru.  See  Peruvianum  Balsamum. 

CACAGOGA.  Ointments,  that  by  being  rubbed 
on  the  fundament  procures  ftools.  See  P.  Atgineta,  lib. 
vii.  ix. 

CACAI,  See  Cacao. 

CACALIA,  alfo  called  leontice  veterumy  and  strange 
colt’s-foot. 

It  hath  a  flofculous  flower,  and  downy  feeds ;  the  leaves 
are  large  and  white ;  it  grows  in  Ihady  places.  Its  virtues 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  Miller  enu¬ 
merates  feven  fpecies. 

CACALIANTHEMUM,  fo  called  by  Dr.  Dillenius  ; 
it  is  alfo  called  the  cabbage-tree,  and  the  carnation- 
tree.  Originally  it  was  brought  from  the  Canary 
iflands.  There  is  a  fpecies  which  was  firft  brought 
2  X  int© 
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into  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See  Miller’s 

Dia. 

CACAMOTICFLANOQUILONI.  The  purging 
potatoe.  See  BattatasRerigrina. 

CACANUM.  A  plant  fuppofed  to  be  the  cacalia,  as 
the  fame  virtues  are  attributed  to  it.  See  P.  AEgineta  and 
Diofcorides.- 

CACAO,  called  alfo  cacoa,  amygdalus  Jimilis  Guatima- 
ienjis,  cacava,  cacari,  quahoitl ,  caravata ,  chocolata,  cacai , 
avellana  Mexicana ,  cacavera ,  cacavata,  cocao  America , 
the  PEAR-BEARING  WHOLESOME  ALMOND-TREE,  CACOA, 

and  chocolate.  It  is  the  tkeobronig.  cacao  of  Linn.  The 
nut  is  the  only  part  of  this  tree  which  is  ufed ;  its  ftiape 
is  nearly  like  that  of  an  almond,  but  of  a  larger  fize. 
The  {hell  is  dark-coloured,  brittle,  and  thin ;  the  kernel 
throughout  is  of  a  brown  colour.  #  It  is  produced  by  a 
fmall  American  tree,  which  bears  a  large  led  fruit  like  a 
cucumber ;  in  this  fruit  is  contained  from  thirty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  thefe  nuts.  A  good  tree  produces  a  crop  in  June 
and  another  in  December.  The  principal  .diltindlions 
among  thefe  nuts  are  the.  fize  and  place  from  whence  they 
are  brought :  the  larger  kind  from  the  province  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  in  Mexico,  are  mofl  efteemed.  The  chief  of 
what  we  nave  in'  England  are  brought  from  Virginia  and 
Jamaica. 

Thefe  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  unctu¬ 
ous  bitterifh  tafte,  but  not  ungrateful.  Thofe  from  Ni¬ 
caragua  and  Caracco  are  the  molt  agreeable  ;  thofe  from 
the  French  Antilles,  and  our  American  iflands,  are  the 
moft  un&uous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  kind  of  nut  is  for  making  the 
liquor  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  chocolate  ;  which  is 
a  mild,  undtuous,  nutritious  fluid,  and  greatly  demul¬ 
cent.  In  hedlic,  fcorbutic,  and  catarrhous  diforders,  an 
atrophy,  malignant  itch,  and  hooping  cough,  chocolate 
made  in  the  ufual  way  is  faid  to  relieve  after  all  other 
ufual  methods  have  failed.  In  all  diforders  from  an  acrid 
fait,  whether  acid  or  bilious,  this  liquor  is  highly  ufeful. 
When  chocolate  is  mixed  with  demulcent  and  aromatic 
ingredients,  it  is  ufeful  for  the  hypochondriac  and  melan¬ 
cholic.  It  is  faid  to  make  the  teeth  black. 

All  the  forts  of  chocolate  nuts  afford  by  preflure  an  oil 
of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  that  are  obtained  the  fame  way 
from  other  kernels  and  feeds. 

Oleum  feu  Butyrum  e  Nucl.  Cacao.  The  Oil  or  Butter 
of  the  Chocolate  Nut. 

Road  the  nuts  flightly  in  an  iron  pan,  then  being  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  rind  and  germ,  and  levigated  on  a  hot  done, 
dilute  them  with  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  keep 
them  in  a  water  bath  till  the  oil  rifes  to  the  top  ;  which, 
when  concreted,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  by  repeated 
liquefactions  in  hot  weather  becomes  white. 

This  procefs  is  from  the  Paris  difpenfatory.  Thefe 
nuts,  thus  managed,  afford  fometimes  more  than  half 
their  quantity  of  this  vegetable  fevum  or  febaceous  matter. 
It  is  not  liable  to  turn  rancid  by  long  keeping  ;  hence  it 
is  a  proper  bafis  for  odoriferous  unguents  :  but  its  indi- 
gedible  property  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  ufe. 

To  feparate  the  hulks  from  the  chocolate  nuts,  put  two 
or  three  pounds  of  them  into  apan  over  a  gentle  clear  fire, 
dir  them  about  until  they  are  a  little  heated,  and  as  foon 
as  you  find  that  the  hulks  will  peel  offi  carefully  free  the 
kernels  from  them,  for  they  are  totally  indigedible.  The 
mucilaginous  pulp  contained  in  thefe  hulks,  if  prefled, 
yields  a  cream  that  is  cordial  and  grateful  to  the  tade  ; 
as  an  emollient  for  external  application,  is  of  admirable 
efficacy. 

To  prepare  the  kernels  of  the  chocolate  nuts  for  ufe, 
bruife  them,  after  having  feparated  their  hulks ;  then  place 
them  before  a  clear  fire  or  in  an  oven  that  is  warm,  but 
not  very  hot ;  and  thus  they  are  fo  diffolved  at  to  be  fit 
for  making  into  cakes  or  rolls  for  ufe. 

This  fu'odance  is  not  always  eafily  digeded,  and  has 
fometimes  given  many  inconveniencies,  which  are  apt  to 
occur  lrorn  this  caufe,  but  theie  may  be  obviated  in  a 
great  meafure  by  a  very  diligent  triture,  uniting  very  in¬ 
timately  the  farinaceous  and  oily  part  of  which  it  con- 
fids. 

The  Mexicans  mix  with  thefe  nuts  a  portion  of  Indian 
corn,  a  few  feeds  of  rocou,  and  a  little  vermillion.  The 
Spaniards  mix  cloves  and  cinnamon  with  them.  The 
French  mix  with  their’s  a  little  cinnamon,  vanilla  feeds, 


and  fine  fugar :  in  Paris  they  make  up  their  chocolate  for 
fale  as  follows.  Take  of  chocolate  nuts,  freed  from  their 
hulks,  and  fine  fugar,  of  each  a  pound  ;  of  cinnamon,  finely 
powdered,  two  drams  ;  and  of  vanilloes  half  a  dram  ;  beat 
them  w'eil  together,  and  form  them  into  cakes  or  rolls. 

After  drinking  of  chocolate ,  if  it  is  uneafy  in  the  fto- 
mach,  relief  will  be  found  from  drinking  a  tea-cup  full 
of  cold  water. 

An  artificial  chocolate  is  made  of  almonds  thus:  take  of 
fweet  and  bitter  almonds  of  each  an  ounce,  road  them  in 
an  iron  pan  until  they  are  brown,  then  wipe  them  clean, 
and  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  gradually  mixing  with  them 
four  meafures  of  warm  milk,  two  eggs  that  have  been  well 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  milk,  and  as  much  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  fugar  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

CACAPHONIA.  A  depravity  of  the  voice.  See 
Paraphonia. 

CACATORIAFEBRIS.  A  name  given  by  Sylva  to 
a  kind  of  intermittent  fever'attendcd  with  copious  {tools. 
CACARI,  CACAVIFERA,  ? 

CACAVA  QUAHOITL,  \  See  Cacao. 
CACAVATA.  J 

CACAVI.  See  Cassada, 

CACAYATL.  A  fpecies  of  French  marigold. 

CACCIONDE.  A  pill  commended  by  Baglivi  againd 
the  dyfentery  :  its  bafis  is  the  terra  Japonica. 

CACEDONIUM  TART  ARUM.  The  peccant  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  human  body,  generated  from  reparations  by  the 
fecretive  faculty,  which  are  not  immediately  fucceeded 
by  the  operation  of  the  expulfive. 

CACHALOT.  The  sperma  cjeti  whale.  Sec 
Cete  Admirabile. 

CACHEXIA,  from  ncatoc,  ill  or  bad ,  and  a  habit. 
A  bad  habit  of  body. 

A  cachexy  is  an  univerfal  bad  habit  of  body,  in  which 
there  is  a  defedt  of  vital  heat.  Or,  it  is  that  difpofition 
in  the  body  which  depraves  the  nourifhment  thereof,  and 
makes  the  Ikin  of  a  difagreeable  colour.  If  difficult  men- 
druation  is  the  caufe,  it  is  called  a  chlorofis.  In  Dr. 
Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  the  third  clafs  of  difeafes.  He 
defines  it  to  be  a  depravity  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  great  part  of  the  body,  without  any  febrile 
or  nervous  difeafe  as  the  primary  one. 

They  are  the  moll  difpofed  hereto  who  are  naturally  of 
alax«and  fpongeous  habit,  which  confifts  in  the  foftnefs  of 
the  moving  fibres,  thefmallnefs  and  number  of  the  veffels, 
and  the  llendernefs  of  the  tendons.  Women  are  .more 
fubject  to  it  than  men,  and  men  of  a  Anguine,  and  of  a 
phlegmatic  habit,  than  thofe  of  different  ones  ;  for  fuch 
perfons  are  apt  to  be  plethoric,  which  occafions  the  liver 
fometimes  to  be  obftrudled,  whence  the  train  of  confe- 
quences  which  form  this  diforder. 

The  caufes  are  various  :  as,  whatever  can  leffen  the  na¬ 
tural  heat  of  the  conftitution  ;  whatever  produces  reple¬ 
tion  or  depletion ;  a  bad  quality  introduced  into  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluids ;  the  nerves  in  the  uterus  and  inteftines 
having  the  fame  origin,  the  diforders  in  the  firft  difturb 
the  latter,  when  the  chyle  being  crude  and  unfit  for  na¬ 
ture’s  wants,  a  cachexy  is  the  confequence  ;  free  eating 
and  an  inactive  life,  particularly  when  the  ftomach  and 
digefting  powers  are  impaired,  beget  a  crude  chyle,  in-e- 
gular,  and  otherwife  defedlive  Accretions,  whence  a  ge¬ 
neral  indifpofition  of  the  juices  and  defedl  in  the  folids, 
and  this  Dr.  James  obferves  may  produce  any  of  the  fymp- 
torris  that  the  different  writers  fay  are  proper  to  this  ftate 
of  the  body.  In  pubertine  girls  it  is  caufed  by  difficult 
menftruation  :  many  aged  people  have  this  diforder  from 
a  ceffation  or  obftrudlion  of  periodical  difohargcs. 

Its  prefence  is  manifefted  by  a  pale  white  countenance, 
but  oftener  by  a  yellowith  or  greenilh  colour  in  the  flcin, 
a  tumidnefs,  coldnefs,  and  a  foft  flabbinefs  of  the  body, 
with  a  general  feeblenefs ;  a  wearinefs  is  alfo  complained 
of,  a  difficulty  of  breathing  on  the  lealt  exercife,  the  feet 
are  puffed,  the  mind  is  inactive,  during  fleep  an  op- 
preffion  is  perceived,  the  urine  is  white  and  turbid,  the 
pulfe  flow  and  foft,  the  eye-lids  have  an  oedematous  kind 
of  fwelling.  When  a  difficult  menftruation  in  girls  is 
the  caufe,  befides  tffiefe  fymptonis,  there  is  a  pain  in  the 
head,  a  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  preterna¬ 
tural  longing  for  things  noxious  and  unfit  for  food;  pain 
in  the  back  and  loins,  a  plethora  either  of  the  fanguine- 
ous  or  phlegmatic  kind,  and  a  fenfe  of  weight  acrofs  the 
eyes.  See  Chlorosis. 
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There  are  feveral  chronical  diforders  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  cachexies ,  but  are  diftinguifhed  by  differing 
in  their  caufe,  feat,  or  other  circumftance  •,  the  cacochy- 
mia,  chlorofis,  fluor  albus,  See.  are  inftances  of  this  kind. 
But  what  is  generally  underflood  by  cachexy ,  (which  is  a 
general  bad  habit  of  body,  without  any  one  remarkable 
fymptom  by  which  any  particular  diforder  is  character¬ 
ized),  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  jaundice,  leuco- 
phlegmacy,  an  atrophy,  a  feurvy,  See. 

Old  perfons  are  themoft  feverely  afflicted  with  a  cachexy , 
for  old  age  itfelf  is  a  fpecies  of  this  diforder.  That 
fpecies  which  is  fuddenly  produced  by  intemperance  and 
a  depraved  digeftion  after  chronical  difeafes,  is  more  eafdy 
removed  than  that  which  is  from  a  fault  in  the  vifepra. 
An  ill  colour  in  the  fkin,  as  it  indicates  very  often  a  dif¬ 
order  in  the  liver,  is  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  very  difficult  to  overcome.  If  fainting  fits  are  fre¬ 
quent,  the  danger  is  great.  If  its  caufe  is  from  an 
haemorrhoidal  difehatge,  the  cure  is  generally  effeCted 
with  difficulty.  If  women  are  cachectic  from  defective 
menftruation,  they  either  become  barren  or  bring  forth 
weakly  children  :  and  of  all  diforders,  none  more  eafily 
degenerate  into  an  anafarca,  al'cites,  atrophy,  or  a  heCtic 
fever,  than  does  a  cachexy. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  correCt  the  bad  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  juices,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  to  invi¬ 
gorate  the  fyitem. 

Hence  the  diet  fhould  be  nutritious,  cordial,  and  fuch 
as  nourilhes  in  the  leaft  quantities,  and  repeated  often, 
to  afford  a  plenteous  nourifhment,  and  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  oppofe  the  caufe  and  circumftances  of  the  diforder. 
Exercife  fhould  be  conftant  and  regular,  but  within  the 
compafs  of  the  ftrength.  The  primse  vise  being  evacu¬ 
ated,  adminifter  fuch  medicines  as  increafe  the  vital  heat, 
fuch  as  warm  bitters,  aromatics,  and  chalybeates,  anti- 
monials  have  been  alfo  advifed,  but  they  are  apt  to  relax 
the  ftomach,  and  therefore  fhould  be  given  fparingly. 
Stomach  medicines  fhould  be  given  juft  before  and  after 
meals.  If  the  caufe  is  a  fuppreffion  of  any  ufual  evacu¬ 
ation,  endeavour  to  promote  the  return  of  it.  If  laxity 
of  the  fibres,  or  defeCt  of  vital  heat,  aromatics  and  iron 
fhould  begin,  and  exercife  complete  the  cure.  That  call¬ 
ed - ICTERICA,  is  the  JAUNDICE. 

See  Dr.  James’s  Dictionary,  the  Article  Cachexia. 
Boerhaave  on  the  Cachexy.  Sheboeare’s  Theory  and 
Pra'Ctice  of  Phyfic.  Lewis’s  Tranflation  of  Hoffman’s 
PraCtice  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii. 

• - Uterina.  See  Fluor  Albus. 

CACHLAN.  See  Buphthalmum  Verum. 

CACHLEX.  A  little  stone  or  pebble.  Suidas 
makes  it  the  name  of  an  animal.  Galen  fays  that  the 
cachleces  heated  in  the  fire  and  quenched  in  whey,  endues 
them  with  an  aftringent  virtue  againft  a  dyfentery. 

CACHOS,  or  Solatium  pomiferum  folio  rotundo  tenui. 
It  gi'ows  only  on  the  mountains  of  Peru.  It  is  a  flirub  of 
an  extraordinary  greennefs  :  the  leaves  are  thin  and  round : 
the  fruit  refembles  the  mad-apple,  of  an  afh-colour  and 
a  grateful  tafte.  The  Indians  ufe  it  as  a  diuretic,  and 
to  expel  concretions  from  the  kidnies.  Raii  Hift. 

CACHOU.  See  Terra  Japonica. 

CACHRYFERA,  (  Libanotis.  Galen  fays  it  fome- 

CACFIRYS,  i  times  means  parched  barley ;  call¬ 
ed  .alfo  cancbry,  or  canchrys. 

CACHUNDE.  A  compound  medicine  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  Chinefe  and  Indians.  Zacutus  Lufitanus  fays 
it  is  made  with  amber,  mufk,  aloes  wood,  pearls,  eme¬ 
ralds,  granates,  jacinths,  galangals,  cinnamon,  aloes, 
&c.  ‘ 

CACHYMIA.  Cachimia,  or  Kakimia.  A  term 
in  Paracelfus,  by  which  he  intends  an  imperfeCt  metallic 
body,  or  an  immature  metalline  ore,  which  is  neither  a 
faline  fubftance  nor  a  metal,  but  yet  almoft  metal.  Ca- 
chymice  maybe  divided,  ift,  intofulphureous,  asmarcafites, 
bifmuths,  and  cobalts  ;  or,  2dly,  into  mercurials,  arfe- 
nical  or  orpimental,  and  fuch  like  ;  or,  3dly,  into  faline, 
fuch  are  all  talcs. 

CACOA.  See  Cacao. 

CACOALEXITERIUM,  from  nan. o;y  evil,  and 
rupiov,  a  remedy  ox  medicine,  i.  e.  Alexiterium. 

CACOCHOLIA.  An  indifpofition  of  the  bile. 

CACOCHROI,  from  nano;,  ill,  'x.poa,  colour.  Such 
as  have  an  ill  colour  in  the  face. 
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CACOCHYLIA.  Indigeftion  or  depraved  chylifica- 
tion. 

CACOCHYMIA,  from  nano;,  ill,  and  xuf*°S,  humour  * 
A  depraved  ftate  of  the  humours. 

CACOE  fHES,  from  homos,  ill ,  and  n6o,  tnos,  a  cuf- 
tom,  which  when  applied  to  difeafes,  fignifies  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity  or  difpofition.  Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to 
malignant  and  difficult  diftempers.  Le  Dran  explains  it 
to  be  an  evil  ulcer,  boil,  or  fore.  Galen  and  fome  others 
exprefs  by  it,  an  incurable  ulcer,  that  is  rendered  l'o 
through  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  flowing  to  it.  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  Vogel  ufe  this  term  much  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  Galen,  and  deferibe  the  ulcer  as  fuperficial,  fpread- 
ing,  weeping,  and  with  callous  edges. 

CACONI/E.  A  corrupt  word  for  canoniae. 

CACOPATHIA.  An  ill  affedlion. 

CACOPHONIA.  A  depravation  of  the  voice,  of 
which  there  are  dumbnefs  and  difficulty  of  fpeech.  Vogel 
defines  it  to  be  a  difagreeable,  ffiarp  kind  of  voice.  Cullen 
ufes  this  word  as  fynonymous  with  Paraphonia. 

CACOPRAGIA,  from  nano;,  ill,  and  <rp arlo,  lo  do  or 
aH.  A  depravation  in  thofe  vifeera  by  which  nutrition  is 
performed. 

CACORRYTHMUS,  from  homo;,  ill,  and  po'iy.c;, 
order.  An  epithet  of  a  diforderly  pulfe. 

CACOS.  Evil,  bad.  Alfo  the  name  of  an  Indian 
herb,  of  a  red  colour :  it  is  diuretic,  and  ufeful  againft 
calculous  diforders. 

CACOSITIA,  nano;,  ill,  and  cum, food.  A  loath¬ 
ing  of  food.  Linnaeus  defines  it  to  be  a  fixt  averfion  to 
food. 

CACOSPHYXIA,  from  nano;,  ill,  and  from 

acp-j^x,  to  leap  or  beat  like  an  artery.  A  diforder  of  the 
pulfe  in  general. 

CACQSTOMACHU3.  Literally,  an  ill  or  bad  fto¬ 
mach  ;  but  is  fpoken  of  food  that  is  bad  for  the  ftomach. 

CACOTHYMIA,  from  nano;,  ill,  and  Su^o;,  the  mind. 
Any  vicious  difpofition  of  the  mind. 

CACOTROPHIA,  from  nano;,  ill,  and  Tpopu,  nutri * 
ment.  Any  fort  of  vicious  nutrition  in  general. 

CACRY.  The  Seeds  of  Libanotis. 

CACTOS.  The  chardon.  See  Cinara. 

CACUBALUM.  The  berry-bearing  chickweed. 
See  Cucubalus. 

CADAGUS  PALI.  See  Conessi. 

CADAPALAVA.  See  Macandon. 

CADDIS.  Soft  lint. 

CADAL  AVANACU7  See  Mqluccense  Lignum, 

CADJUCT.  SeePHASEOLUs  Zarratensis. 

CADMIA,  or  Catiimia.  See  Calaminaris  La¬ 
pis. 

HI  F^rnacum’  }  S“  ^ 

—  Lapidosa,  }See  Lapis  Caiaminaris. 

- -  Metallica.  See  Cobaltum. 

CADUCA.  See  Vertigo,  the  third  fpecies,  and 
Decidua. 

CADUCUS.  When  put  fubftantively,  or  as  an  ad- 
jeftive  joined  to  morbus,  it  means  an  epilepfy. 

CfECILIA.  The  blind-worm  or  slow  worm,  alfo 
called  caecilia  typhlops,  and  cascilia  typhlinus  Graecis.  It 
is  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  whofe  bite  is  of  much  the  fame 
effeift  as  that  of  the  viper. 

CvECITAS  MINOR.  The  fame  as  Amaurosis; 
Aitken,  which  fee. 

CZECUM  INTESTINUM.  The  blind  gut;  fo 
called  from  its  being  perforated  at  one  end  only  ;  called 
alfo  monomachon.  What  we  now  call  the  appendicula 
ceeci,-  Rufus  Ephcfius  called  the  c cecum.  But  modern 
anatomifts  divide  the  large  inteftines,  which  form  one 
continued  canal,  into  three  portions.  This  canal  begins 
by  a  kind  of  facculus,  or  bag,  which  is  the  firft  of  the 
three  portions,  and  is  called  cescum.  Dr.  Hunter  fays 
that  it  lies  on  the  infide  of  the  os  ilium  upon  the  iliacus 
interims,  and  is  only  a  round  fhort  broad  bag,  whofe 
bottom  is  turned  downwards,  and  its  mouth  upwards. 
This  inteftine,  which  is  about  three  fingers  breadth  long, 
is  hid  by  the  laft  convolution  of  the  ilium.  It  hath  the 
fame  bands  as  the  colon,  which  ‘  bands  take  their  origin 
from  the  appendicula  ceeci  vermiformis.  Window  ob- 
ferves  that  this  bag  lies  under  the  right  kidney,  and  that 
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its  diameter  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  fmall  intef- 
tiues.  Its  arteries  are  from  the  mefenterica  fuperior. 
The  veins  are  from  the  greater  mefenteric,  and  one  of , the 
branches  Riolan  calls  the  vena  crecalis.  The  nerves  from 
the  pofterior  and  inferior  mefenteric. 

CiEMENTUM.  See  Coementum. 

- - Cuprum.  Cement  copper,  called  alfo  ziment 

copper.  It  is  copper  precipitated  from  vitriolic  waters, 
by  means  of  iron.  The  name  is  derived,  as  is  faid,  from 
a  vitriolic  water  in  Hungary  called  ziment. 

CJSRULEUM.  See  Cyanus. 

CyESALPINA.  A  plant  fo  named  by  Father  Plunder, 
who  difcovered  it  in  America,  in  honour  of  Andreas  Csef- 
alpinus,  an  eminent  botanift,  and  one  of  the  firft  who 
attempted  to  clafs  plants.  It  is  called  the  many-leaved 
Ccefalpina ,  but  is  of  no  medical  ufe.  Miller’s  Didl. 

CvES.  &  C/ES.  ALP.  An  abbreviation  of  Andrteus 
Casfalpinus  de  Plantis. 

C/ESAREA  SECTIO.  The  Caesarean  section  or 
operation,  alfo  called  hy(lerotomia>  and  hyji erotomat ocla .  It 
is  the  operation  whereby  the  fcetus  is  extradfed  from  the 
uterus  through  the  teguments  of  the  belly,  It  is  called 
the  Ccefarian  operation  from  Julius  Ciefar,  who  was 
brought  into  the  world  this  way.  Some  fay  it  was  one 
Caefo,  who  was  the  firft  thus  taken  from  his  mother’s 
womb,  and  from  whom  the  operation  is  named. 

There  are  three  caufes  wherein  this  operation  is  necef- 
fary.  1.  When  the  mother  dies  and  the  foetus  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  alive,  and  this  happening  in  labour,  or  in  the 
laft  two  months.  2.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  but  fo 
preternaturally  fituated  as  to  be  impoflible  to  deliver  it  in 
the  ufual  way.  3.  When  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
are  living,  but  the  fame  difficulty  attends  as  in  the  fecond 
cafe. 

Many  inftances  have  occurred  in  which  both  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  child  have  lived  after  this  operation.  Heifter 
gives  a  very  diftindt  account  of  this  operation,  in  his  Sur¬ 
gery;  and  of  its  fuccefs  in  his  Inftitutes  of  Surgery  p.  ii. 
§5.  cap.  1 13.  See  alfo  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  deChirur. 
vol.  i.  p.  623.  ii.  p.  308.  Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  v.  art. 
37  and  38. 

It  ffiould  not  be  recommended  if  the  woman  is  living 
before  fhe  falls  into  labour,  and.yet  it  muft  be  attempted 
before  fhe  hath  fufferedmruch  by  her  ineffedtual  throes  ; 
for  when  fhe  is  thereby  reduced,  the  operation  is  almoft 
fure  to  be  fatal. 

To  perform  this  operation,  lay  the  woman  on  her  back, 
place  a  pillow  under  her  right  fide,  to  turn  the  uterus  as 
much  as  poffible  on  the  left ;  then  the  operator  muft 
make  a  longitudinal  incifion,  beginning  as  high  up  as  the 
navel,  on  the  outfide  of  the  linea  alba,  and  carrying  it 
down  in  an  oblique  diredtion  towards  the  ilium,  he  muft 
cut  carefully  through  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  and  alfo 
the  peritoneum,  and  introduce  a  finger  into  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  muft  be  carried  along  before  the  point  of  the 
knife,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vagina  from  being  wound¬ 
ed.  The  incifion  is  ufually  diredfed  to  be  on  the  left  fide, 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  liver,  becaufe  the  large  lobe 
lies  on  the  right  fide;  though  there  feems  to  be  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  omentum,  ora  flexure  of  the  inteftines;  be- 
•  caufe  as  the  uterus  rifes  up,  it  carries  the  vifcera  above  it, 
and  to  each  fide ;  but  the  omentum  is  frequently  found 
lying  between  it  and  the  parietes  of  the  belly.  The  in¬ 
cifion  into  the  uterus  muft  be  longitudinal,  and  as  long  as 
the  external  wound  will  permit,  taking  care  not  to  wound 
the  Fallopian  tubes:  the  child  muft  be  taken  out  at  the 
incifion,  and  after  it  the  placenta  and  membranes ;  the 
water  and  blood  muft  be  abforbed  with  fponges  :  the 
wound  in  the  uterus  muft  be  left  to  nature,  -  for  by  its 
contradtion  it  will  be  brought  into  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  external  wound  is  to  be  futured  with 
the  interrupted  ftitch,  and  then  to  be  drefled  up,  as  in 
general.  If  any  confiderable  vefTelsajre  cut  through,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up. 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  261,  &c. 
is  an  inftance  of  this  operation  being  performed,  which, 
though  unfuccefsful,  yet  merits  attention.  In  this  cafe 
tbe  incifion  was  made  on  the  right  fide  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
ferved  that  the  woman  complained  but  little  during  the 
operation,  except  when  the  needles  palled  through  the 
peritoneum  in  making  futures ;  and  that  the  uterus 
feemed  very  little  fenfible  of  any  injury  done  to  it.  It 
is  noticed  in  the  remarks  made  on  writers  who  have  de- 
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fcribed  this  operation,  that  there  is  very  little  fatisfadliort 
to  be  obtained  from  them  ,  that  all  they  relate  is  very 
vague  ;  and  that  it  is  indifferent  on  which  fide  the  incifion 
is  made,  farther  than  as  fome  prefent  circumftance  may 
determine  ;  that  the  haemorrhage  fpoken  of  by  Heifter  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  he  intimates ;  that  the  courfe 
of  the  linea  femilunaris,  as  nigh  to  the  outer  edge  o£ 
the  redtus  mufcle  as  poffible,  feems  to  be  the  mod  eligi¬ 
ble  place  for  the  operation. 

Pare,  Guillimeau,  Rolfincms,  Hoorne,  Mauriceau,  So- 
lingen,  and  fome  others,  are  faid  to  be  violent  oppofers  of 
this  operation;  but  the  truth  is,  they  only  objedt  to  it  in 
certain  cafes,  where  they  thought  others  rafh  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  it.  As  a  fubftitute  for  this  operation,  the  fedfion 
of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes  is  propofed.  See  Pubis 
Ossa.  See  alfo  an  Account  of  the  Ccejarean  Scfiion  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  of  Leicefter.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vi.  446. 
White’s  Surgery,  451. 

G/ESARES.  Children  who  are  brought  into  the  world 
by  the  Caefarian  operation.  Called  alfo  Ccefones. 

CriESIUS.  SeeGuAucus. 

C/ESONES.  See  Cyesares. 

CiETCHU.  See  Terra  Japonica. 

CAF,  CAFA,  CAFAR.  See  Camphora. 

CAGASTRUM.  Paracelfus  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs 
the  morbific  matter  which  generates  difeafes,  and  that  is 
not  innate  but  adventitious.  Difeafes  arifing  from  the 
cagra/lum  are  pleurify,  peftilence,  fever,  &c. 

CAGUACU-APARA,  or  )  The  American  bezoar, 

CAGUACU-ETE.  J  deer. 

CAHVEH,  l  SeeCoFFEE 

CAHOUA.  1  bee  L°  E 

CAINITO.  An  American  name  for  the  star-apple. 
Miller  mentions  two  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  of  any  note 
in  medicine. 

CAIPA  TIJAMBOU.  A  fpecies  of  wild  jambos. 

CAIS A.  See  Terra  Japonica. 

CAJAHABA.  An  Indian  plant  which  adheres  to 
trees  like  ivy ;  the  natives  bruife  it,  and  bind  it  upon 
fradtures.  Raii  Hift. 

CAJAN,  or  Cayan.  Phafcolus ,  arbor  incana  Jiliquis 
torojis ,  cavan  difta  thora  parou ,  pifum  aborefcens.  A 
fhrubby  plant  with  pods  containing  four  reddifh  peas. 
A  decodfion  of  the  leaves  reftrains  the  haemorrhoids 
when  exceffive.  Raii  Hift. 

CAJEPUTI  OLEUM.  It  is  thought  to  be  obtained 
from  the  grains  of  paradife :  it  is  commended  as  a  ner¬ 
vous  medicine,  and  being  ufeful  in  fome  cardialgias. 
The  dofe  is  four  or  five  drops  in  any  convenient  liquor. 

CAJOU,  7 

CAJOUS,  ?  See  Acajaiba. 

CAJUM,  3 

CALABA.  Indian  mastich  tree.  It  hath  rofa- 
ceous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a  flefhy  fruit  that 
includes  a  nut.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts 
in  America.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  a  gum,  like 
the  gum  maftich,  iflues. 

CALyE,  CAL /EM,  or  CAL/EMUM.  A  kind  of 
Indian  tin,  which  being  fubjedted  to  the  fire  is  changed 
into  a  kind  of  cerufs,  fuch  as  is  made  of  lead  and  Euro- 
pean  tin. 

CALAMACORUS.  Indian  reed. 

CALAMAGROSTIS.  Reed-grass.  See  Gramen 

ARUNDINACEUM. 

CALAMARY.  The  cuttle-fish. 

CALAMBAC,  7  c  A 

CALAMBOUR,  }  &ee  Agallochu^. 

CALAMEDON,  from  a  reed.  A  fpecies  of 

fradture  which  runs  along  the  bone  in  a  right  line,  but  is 
lunatedin  the  extremity. 

CALAMINA,  ?  Calamine  stone,  cad- 

CALAMINARIS  LAPIS.  )  mia,  or  Cathmia,  alfo 

called  cadmia  hpidofa  arofa ;  cadmla  fojJUis}  CALAMITE, 
CALAMY,  and  CALAMINAR  STONE. 

It  is  a  metallic  mineral,  of  a  grey,  brown,  yellow,  or 
pale  red  colour,  and  fometimes  of  all  thefe  colours  vari- 
oufly  mixed ;  it  is  heavy  and  hard,  but  not  fo  as  to  ftrike 
fire  with  fteel.  It  is  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  ftone  and 
earth,  found  in  copper  mines,  and  thofe  of  lead  and  iron; 
it  is  found  in  England,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
either  in  diftindt  mines,  or  intermixed  with  the  ores  of 
lead  or  other  metals.  It  is  the  ore  of  a  metal  known  by 
the  name  of  zinc,  and  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  iron. 
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It  is  generally  calcined  before  it  is  brought  into  the  {hops, 
in  order  to  feparate  fome  fulphureous  and  arfenical  parti¬ 
cles  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  pofleffed,  and  alfo  to 
render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into  powder. 

Calamine  is  ranked  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Elements  of 
Foflilogy,  as  a  cryptometalline  Hone,  and  its  varieties  as 
fo  many  fpecies  of  the  zinc-ftone  genus  :  fome  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  zinc  Holies ;  they  are  tranfparent  or  gloffy. 

The  quantity  of  zinc  is  variable  in  different  parcels  of 
this  ore.  In  the  Berlin  Memoirs  Marggraf  fays,  that  from 
Jt-l6ths  to  7-l6ths  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  is  pure  metal. 
The  common  fort  in  our  Ihops  in  England  frequeutly 
affords  9~i6ths. 

If  this  ore  is  not  already  Calcined,  it  muft  be  heated  to 
a  ftrong  red  heat,  then  quenched  in  water  and  this  pro- 
cefs  mull  be  repeated  three  times.  Before  calcination  it 
is  of  a  grey  or  red  colour ;  but  when  calcined  it  is  yellow. 

it  is  an  error  of  fome  writers  who  fay  that  the  calamy 
is  a  recrement  of  melted  copper,  and  that  tutty  is  a  recre¬ 
ment  of  melted  brafs;  though  it  is  true  that  the  belt  calamy 
is  what  flicks  to  the  iron  rods  ufed  in  llirring  the  matter 
in  the  furnaces  while  brafs  is  making. 

The  name  cadmia  hath  been  applied  to  feveral  different 
things.  Diofcorides  meant  by  it  the  recrement  which  a- 
Tifes  from  brafs  whilft  melting  ;  Galen  applied  it  to  the 
recrement  of  brafs,  and  a  Hone  found  in  fome  mines  :  the 
talamine  Hone  is  now  thus  called  ;  and  the  Germans  have 
given  this  name  to  cobalt ;  whence  Agricola  fays  that 
there  dre  three  forts,  viz.  one  metallic,  one  foffile,  and 
one  of  the  furnaces. 

Though  the  calamine  Hone  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  it  is  not 
the  only  one  ;  for  zinc  is  found  in  the  ore  of  lead,  and  of 
other  metals.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  mineral  is  for 
changing  copper  into  brafs,  which  it  does  by  its  metallic 
part  mixing  with  the  copper  while  it  is  in  a  Hate  of  fu- 
fion.  See  JEs. 

For  medicinal  ufes  the  calamine ,  after  being  calcined, 
Ihould  be  levigated  to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  it  is  then 
called  lap.  calam.  ppt.  See  Comminutio.  When  thus 
prepared  it  is  ufeful  in  collyria  as  an  allringent  and  corro¬ 
borant,  and  againll  defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes,  and  in  ointments  for  cutaneous  exulcerations, 
&c.  if  it  is  exquilitely  fine,  it  a£ls  as  an  abforbent  or  de- 
ficcative,  but  if  not,  it  is  efcharotic. 

The  London  College  diredls  the  following  cerate,  in 
which  this  mineral  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

Ceratum  Epuloticum.  Cicatrizing  Cerate  ;  now 

called  Ceratum  Lapidis  Calaminaris.  CalaMINe- 
Cerate. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a  pint  ;  yellow  wax,  calamine  prepar¬ 
ed,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  fprinkle  in  the 
calamine ,  and  llir  all  well  till  the  cerate  is  quite  cold. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

This  hath  been  called  Ceratum  Turneri.  Dr.  James 
fays  that  he  remembers  to  have  met  with  a  like  cerate  in 
a  publication  by  an  old  Englilh  furgeon  who  preceded  Dr. 
Turner.  The  Edinburgh  College  calls  it  ung.  lap.  calamin. 
Magijicrium  Lapidis  Calaminaris.  The  MAGISTERY 
of  Calamine. 

Take  of  calamine  fubtily  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  put 
it  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  a  pound  of  the  muria¬ 
tic  acid  ;  let  them  digeft  upon  warm  fand  forty-eight 
hours  ;  filtre  the  folution  and  precipitate  the  magillery 
with  the  fpirit  of  urine  ;  free  it  from  the  falts  by  feveral 
ablutions,  and  dry  it  for  ufe.  In  dofes  from  three  to  feven 
grains  it  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  See  Neumann’s  Che¬ 
mical  Works.  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Chemillry,  q.to. 

CALAMINT  HA,  from  /tthOw,  good  mint.  Ca- 
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It  is  a  plant  with  fquare  llalks,  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs •, 
the  flowers  on  branched  pedicles,  whereof  two  iflue  from 
one  joint  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves ;  the  upper  lip  of 
the  flower  is  divided  into  twq  fegments,  the  lower  into 
three.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augult. 

It  is  alfo. a  name  of  the  Satureia. - Anglica.  Field 

calamint ,  called  alfo  calam.  pulegii  odore  nepeta  agreftis, 
calam.  fol.  ovatis,  &c.  and  fpotted  calamint.  MeliJJa  nepeta 
Linn.  Its  llalks  are  reclining ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  irre¬ 
gularly  oval,  flightly  indented,  without  pedicles,  the  flow- 
er-ltalks  larger  than  the  leaves  ;  it  grows  wild  in  dry 
grounds  and  by  the  fides  of  fields,  Jn  hedges,  highways, 


and  fandy  foils.  The  leaves  have  much  of  the  fmel!  of 
penny-royal  and  fpear-mint,  but  hotter,  and  their  virtues 
are  limdar  to  a  mixture  of  them  ;  water  by  infufion  extraCls 
all  their  virtue,  and  by  evaporation  it  carries  off  all  their 
flavour.  By  diftillation  with  water,  they  give  out  a  large 
portion  of  effential  oil,  that  is  pungent  to  the  tafte  and 
ltrong  of  the  herb:  the  decoftion  in  the  Hill,  after  the  oil 
is  carried  off,  is  rough,  bitter,  and  aromatic.  Reftified 
lpirit  or  wine  extradls  the  virtues  of  this  herb  the  moll 
completely.  -Humilior.  Ground-ivy.  See  He^ 

dera  terrestris. - Magno  Flore.  Mountain 

calamint  With  a  large  flower  ;  alfo  called  calamintha 
Montana  magno  fore,  mountain-mint,  the  greatest 
calamint,  and  the  more  excellent  calamint.  It 
hath  large  leaves  and  flowers,  the  leaves  are  deeply  ferra- 
ted,  pointed,  and  fet  on  pedicles*  It  is  a  native  of  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

It  hath  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  and  a  more  agree- 
a  e  one.  than  any  of  the  other  calamints,  and  is  a  bitter 

omachic*  That  called - Montana  is  the  common 

calamint ,  named  alfo  cal.  vulg.  vel  officinarum  Germanise, 

and  calam.  flore  magno  vulg.  It  is  the  meliJTa  calamintha, * 

Linn. 

The  ftalks  are  large  and  upright,  the  leaves  are  pointed 
and  ferrated.  It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the  highways* 
but  it  is  not  fo  common  as  the  field  fpecies,  nor  are  its 
leaves  fo  powerful  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  not  having 

he  penny-royal  fmell. - Palustris.  Water  Calamint , 

called  alfo  calam.  arvenfis  verticillata,  mentha  arvenjis  verti- 
cillata  hirfuta,  calamintha  aquatica.  Field-mint  with 
whorled  coronets.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  ditches:  the 
whorles  are  placed  at  a  diftance  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves*  It  is  feldom  ufed* 

Herba  fehsy  alfo  called  catanat  mentha  cataria ,  nepetd 
cataria  major  vulgaris ,  nep.  and  cat-mint.  It  is 
fo  called  from  its  being  deftroyed  by  cats  ;  it  is  a 
hoary  plant  with  fquare  ftalks  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-lhaped, 
acuminated,  ferrated,  and  fet  in  pairs  on  oblong  pedi¬ 
cles  ;  the  flowers  are  whitifh,  labiated.  Handing  on  fpikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  the  upper  lip  is  divided  into 
two,  and  the  lower  into  three  fedftions.  It  grows  wild  in 
hedges,  and  on  dry  banks,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  are  moderately  pungent  and  aromatic,  fmell 
ftrong,  and  refemble  fpear-mint  and  penny-royal,  of  the 
virtues  of  which  they  partake.  Water  extrafts  all  their 
adtive  matter,  but  rectified  fpirits  extradt  it  more  com¬ 
pletely.  Diftilled  with  water  they  yield  a  yellow  effential 
oil,  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  herb,  though  fmelling 
ftrong  of  it ;  the  remaining  decodtion  is  bitter  and  fub- 
aftringent. 

_  CALAMITA.  A  name  for  the  dry  fort  of  ftorax,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  liquid.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the 
Loadstone.  See  Magnes. 

CALAMITA  ALBA.  The  white  sand-stone.  See 
Magnes  Albus. 

CALAMITA  of  Rhases.  The  common  load¬ 
stone. 


CALAMITIS.  A  name  of  that  fadlitious  cadmia 
which,  by  fixing  to  iron  rods,  acquires  the  figure  of  a 
reed  ;  the  word  is  applied  to  pompholyxy  to  calamine,  and 
Agricola  calls  a  marine  ftdny  plant  thus. 

CALAMUS.  The  ftalk  of  any  plant.  See  Caudex. 
It  is  alfo  a  reed.  See  Arundo. 

Calamus  Aromaticus.  Sweet-scented  flag  ; 
alfo  called  clava  rugofa,  diringa ,  jacuantatmgay  acorns 
verusy  typha  aromatica.  It  is  the  acorus  calamus  vera  of 
Linn. 


The  name  of  calamus  aromaticus  is  given  to  the  acorus, 
but  they  are  very  different  things  ;  the  firll  is  a  ftalk  of  an 
Eaftern  reed,  which  is  flender,  hollow,  white,  and  of  a 
fragrant  fmell  ;  it  is  alfo  called  calamus  odoratus,  and 
arundo  Syriaca. 

The  fweet  flag  is  a  plant  with  long  narrow-pointed 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  common  iris,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour  ;  they  are  divided  by  the  longitudinal  rib 
into  two  unequal  proportions,  one  of  which  is  fmooth,  the 
other  tranfverfely  wrinkled ;  the  flowers  are  imperfedl  and 
Hand  thick  together,  forming  ail  elegant  fpike  :  the  root 
which  fpreads  obliquely  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is 
long,  crooked,  full  of  joints,  about  an  inch  thick,  fome- 
what  flatted,  externally  of  a  greenifh  white  colour,  which 
changes  in  drying  into  a  brownilh  yellow,  internally  white, 
and  of  a  loole  fungous  texture.  It  is  found  in  rivulets 
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and  marfliy  places  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Holland.  The  ftalk  dies  in  winter,  but  the  root  is  pe¬ 
rennial. 

The  dried  roots  are  brought  from  the  Levant,  but  thofe 
bf  our  own  growth  are  preferable.  Dr.  Alfton  fays,  that 
this  root  is  aromatic,  ftomachic,  and  carminative.  .  As  an 
aromatic  it  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions,  is  of  ufe  in  gan¬ 
grenes  both  internally  and  externally,  agreeably  {Emulates, 
and  produces  a  pleafant  fenfation  in  the  mind.  Their 
aroma  is  fixed,  and  will  keep  many  years.  When  frefh 
gathered  the  fcentis  not  agreeable, but  fomewhat  like  that 
of  leeks  *,  by  drying  this  kind  of  flavour  goes  oft. 

Chufe  that  which  is  found,  tough,  and  whitifh  within 
when  broke. 

Water  bell  takes  off  the  bitter  part  of  this  root,  and 
fpirit  the  aromatic  part.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it 
fends  up  a  very  fmall  portion  of  efiential  oil,  leaving  a 
naufeous  bitter  in  the  decodtion. 

More  agreeable  bitters  fupercede  its  ufe,  but  it  is  a  to¬ 
lerable  fubftitute  for  gentian,  and  other  gently  warm 
bitters.  That  named — - — Aromaticus  Asxatxcus,  is 
the  Asiatic  Sweet-flag  ;  called  alfo  acorns  Ajiaticus , 
aurus  Bra/llienjis ,  and  capicatinga.  It  grows  in  both  the 
Indies.  Its  root  agrees  in  virtues  with  that  of  our  own 

growth. - Botang.  See  Sanguis  Draconis. - 

OdorAtus..  See  Calamus  Aromaticus. - Scrip- 

Torius.  A  dilatation  of  the  brain,  near,  or  in  the  fourth 
ventricle,  is  thus  named,  becaufe  it  refembles  a  quill. 

See  An aglyphe. - Toxicus.  The  W alking-cane. 

See  Arundo,  Farcta  Atro-rubens. 

CALANDRA,  or  Chalandra.  A  large  kind  of 
LARK  is  thus  named. 

CALATFIIANA.  Marsh  gentian. 

CALBIANUM.  The  name  of  a  plafter  in  Myrepfus. 

CALCADINUM,  Calcatar,  Colcotor.  See 
Vitriolum. 

CALC  ADIS.  White  vitriol,  or,  according  to 
fome,  it  is  fal  alkali. 

CALCANEUM,  Calcar,  Calcis  Os,  Eterna.  The 
heel-bone.  It  is  the  large!!  bone  in  the  foot,  of  which  it 
is  the  pofterior  part,  and  in  fome  meafure  tire  bafis.  The^ 
large  tendon,  called  tendo  Achillis,  is  infer  ted  into  this 
bone. 

If  it  is  iujured  in  its  fore-part,  it  may  fafely  be  amputated. 

CALCANTHOS,  Calcanthum.  See  Vitriolum. 

CALCANTUM.  A  kind  of  Red  drink. 

CALCAR.  See  Calcaneum. 

Calcar  Galli.  A  fpecies  of  Mespilus. 

CALCARIS  FLOS.  The  lark-spur. 

CALCARIUS  LAPIS.  Lime-stone.  See  Calx. 

CALCATAR.  See  Vitriolum. 

CALCATON.  Troches  of  arfenic. 

CALCATREPOLA.  See  Calcitrapa. 

CALCATRIPPA.  Garden  lark-heels.  See 
Delphinium. 

CALCEDONIUS.  See  Chalcedonius. 

CALCENA,  Calcenon,  Calcenonia,  Calcinonia, 
Calcenonius,  Calcenos,  Calcetus.  Paracelfus  ufes 
thefe  words  to  exprefs  the  tartarous  matter  in  the  blood; 
or  that  the  blood  is  impregnated  with  tartarous  principles. 

CALC.  MUS.  An  abbreviation  of  Mufeum  Calceola- 
ralium  Veronenfe. 

CALCEOLUS  D-  MARINE  SACERDOTIS.  Our 
Lady’s  or  Priest’s  slipper.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  alifma, 
having  in  the  middle  of  its  flower,  a  hollow  like  a  flipper. 

CALCEUM  EQUINUM.  See  Tussilago. 

CALCHITHIOS.  Verdigrise  ;  alfo  a  marca- 
site. 

CALCFIOIDES  OSSICULA.  See  Cuneiforme  Os 

EXTERNUM. 

CALCIDICUM.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in  which 
is  arfenic. 

CALCIFRAGA.  Break  -stone.  An  epithet  given 
to  the  herb  fcolopendrum  or  fpleen-wort,  in  Scribonius 
Largus. 

CALCIGRADUS.  Hippocrates  means  by  it,  one  who 
in  walking  lays  much  ftrefs  upon  the  heels. 

CALCINATIO.  Alfc.  Concrematio,  Deflagratio. 
Calcination.  The  calcination  of  a  body  is,  proptfrly 
fpeaking,  to  expofe  it  to  the  adlion  of  the  fire  to  produce 
fome  change  in  it  ;  or  it  is  the  feparating,  by  means  of 
fire,  the  more  volatile  from  the  more  fixed  parts  of  any 
compound  body  ;  or  the  deftru&ion  of  die  inflammable 
principle  thereby,  or  both. 


Bodies  are  deprived  of  their  volatile  parts  by  calcination , 
in  the  inftances  of  burning  Bones,  &c.  to  convert  them 
into  quick-lime,  which  is  affedted  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  air  and  watery  principle  ;  in  the  expofing  gypfum, 
alum,  borax,  and  'fever al  other  falts  to  the  fire,  which 
deprives  them  of  the  water  that  is  neceffary  for  their  cry- 
ftallization  ;  and  in  the  roafting  of  minerals,  which  car¬ 
ries  off  their  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  other  volatile  con¬ 
tents. 

The  inflammable  principle  is  feparated  from  imperfedl 
metals  by  expofing  them  to  the  fire  y  in  an  intenfe  heat 
they  are  deprived  of  their  form  and  metallic  properties, 
and  are  changed  into  earthy  matters,  called  metallic  calces. 
Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  what  are  called  calces  of 
gold  and  of  filver,  are  improperly  fo  termed,  being  only 
thefe  metals  reduced  into  fine  powders  ;  no  method  is 
known  by  which  thefe  metals  can  be  deprived  of  their 
phlogifton,  or  inflammable  principle.  The  changes  made 
by  this  fecond  kind  of  calcination,  are  different  from  the 
former  ;  in  this  cafe  the  alteration  is  effedted  not  by  eva¬ 
poration,  but  by  decompofition  and  deftrudfion  of  the 
phlogifton  ;  it  is  therefore  a  cumbuftion,  and  not  a  vola¬ 
tilization  of  their  inflammable  principle. 

There  is  an  evaporation  of  volatile  parts,  and  a  depri¬ 
vation  of  the  inflammable  principle,  without  any  fenfible 
combuftion,  in  expofing  imperfedt  metals,  combined  with 
vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  to  a  due  degree  of  heat ;  in  this 
procefs  the  acid  rifes,  and  at  the  fame  time  carries  with 
it  the  inflammable  principle  ;  for  inftance,  in  calcining 
the  vitriol  of  iron. 

Acids,  particulailythe  nitrous,  extract  the  inflammable 
principle  from  imperfedt  metals,  and  reduces  them  by  fo* 
lution,  without  fire,  to  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  by  calcina¬ 
tion  ;  whence  fuch  acids  are  confidered  as  capable  of 
calcining  them  ;  and  metallic  fubftances,  dephlogifticated 
by  their  means,  are  called  calces. 

Calcination  is  faid  to  be  actual,  when  effected  imme¬ 
diately,  and  only  by  the  adfion  of  fire  ;  and  potential, 
when  aqua  fortis,  or  fome  different  folvent,  is  ufed  to 
corrode  iron,  or  any  other  metal. 

The  calcination,  which  by  means  of  fire  reduces  folid 
bodies  into  a  powdered  ftate,  alfo  alters  the  qualities  there¬ 
of,  hence  it  differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belongs  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  matters  •,  otherwife  called  uftion,  incineration,  or 
concremation. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  calcination ,  by  which  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  the  fame  effedl  are  produced,  and  thus 
calcination  is  perfedt  or  imperfedt :  the  firft  is  where  the 
utmoft  change,  except  vitrifadlion,  is  brought  about ;  the 
fecond  is  where  the  circumftances  of  the  procefs  are  li¬ 
mited  in  proportion  to  the  change  intended. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold  and  filver  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expoted  to  the 
fire  in  conjundfion  with  any  inflammable  fubftances,  ex¬ 
tricates  their  inflammable  matter,  and  burfts  with  it  into 
flame,  accompanied  with  a  biffing  noife  ;  this  procefs  is 
called  deflagration,  or  detonation.  To  underftand  the 
principle  of  this  operation,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
afflux  of  air,  or  a  fubftitute  for  it,  is  neceffary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  fire  •,  and  that  nitre,  or  any  thing  containing  the 
acid  thereof,  is  fuch  a  fubftitute  ;  that  if  nitre  be  added 
to  any  matter  containing  an  inflammable  principle,  and  a 
heat  be  imparted  to  the  mixture,  fufficient  to  bring  the 
nitre  to  fufion,  fire  v/iil  be  produced,  and  a  calcination 
effedted,  even  though  all  the  air  be  excluded. 

The  manner  of  operation  varies  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  matter  to  be  calcined,  and  may,  according  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  performed,  be  diftinguilhed 
into  three  kinds,  combuftion,  calefadtion,  and  detonation. 

Calcination  by  combuftion  is  where  the  body  kindled 
fupports,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  air,  the  fire  which 
calcines  it,  as  in  the  inftance  of  coals  in  the  culinary  fire. 
Vegetables  are  thus  calcined,  and  when  they  are  thus  treat¬ 
ed,  iome  call  the  operation  incineration. 

Calcination  by  calefadtion  is,  where  the  calcining  heat  is 
not  generated  in  the  body  itfelf,  but  imparted  to  it  from 
fome  external  fire.  The  methods  here  are  various,  almoft 
as  the  different  kinds  of  matter  thus  treated  ;  and  in  the 
management  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
containing  veffel,  for  fome  fhould  be  made  of  iron,  others 
of  glafs  or  clay,  &c.  the  heat  muft  be  differently  regu¬ 
lated,  or  elfe  vitrifadtion,  inllead  of  calcination ,  may  en- 
fue.  Calcinations  of  this  kind  are  expedited  by  the  in- 
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creafe  of  furface,  which  is  given  to  the  calcined  matter, 
and  the  copious  admiifion  cf  air  through  that  part  of  the 
furnace  where  the  matter  is  placed,  by  flirring  it  with  a 
fpatula,  by  previous  pulverization,  and  by  raking  off  the 
calx  from  the  furface  of  the  metal,  as  fail  as  it  appears 
thereon.  It  fhould  be  farther  obferved,  that  if  any  coal, 
Or  other  inflammable  matter,  that  does  not  contain  a  mi¬ 
neral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  on  the  calcining  matter,  cal¬ 
cination  will  thereby  be  prevented,  and  part  of  what  is 
calcined  will  be  revived  or  reduced,  that  is,  it  will  return 
into  its  metallic  form  again. 

Calcination  by  detonation  differs  from  Combuftion  only 
in  this  ;  in  the  latter  the  affiftance  of  air  is  necelfary,  in 
the  former  this  want  is  fupplied  by  the  nitre  that  is  added 
to  the  matter,  whidh  producing  a  quicker  and  more  intenfe 
fire,  both  fhortens  the  operation,  and  in  fome  inltances, 
perfects  it  more  fullv.  Detonation  is  thus  performed  :  a 
proper  quantity  of  nitre  is  mixed  with  the  matter  to  be 
calcined,  a  cr  c  ble  is  heated  red-ho  ,  then  the  matter  thus 
mixed  is  gradually  thrown  in,  an  explofive  effervefcence 
foon  follows  the  injeCtion  of  each  quantity,  the  ceffation 
of  which  effervefcence  each  time,  is  the  proper  limit  of 
the  intervals  of  throwing  in,  till  all  is  in,  at  which  time 
it  is  finifhed.  The  crocus  antimonii,  and  fome  other  me¬ 
dicines,  are  thus  prepared.  A  portion  of  the  alkaline 
bafis  of  this  fait,  fometimes  joins  with  the  calcined  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  reft  is  to  be  feparated  by  water,  which  is  to 
be  added  warm,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  it  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  fame  to  be  repeated  till  tire  fait  is  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  this  is  called  edulcor3tion. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by 
keeping  them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  Thofe  metals 
which  require  a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine  with  a  much 
lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow  ;  hence  the 
fcorification,  or  burning  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veffels,  as 
are  long  expofed  to  a  confiderable  fire  without  defence 
from  the  air. 

In  calcination  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes  ;  yet  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal 
employed.  And  all  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriae  are  re¬ 
vived  into  their  metallic  ftate,  by  fufion  with  any  animal 
or  vegetable  inflammable  matter. 

Except  the  calces  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  all  the  metallic 
calces  require  an  addition  to  make  them  melt  in  the 
ftrongeft  fire  that  can  be  made  in  common  furnaces  ;  and 
the  additions,  called  fluxes,  chiefly  confift  of  a  mixture 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  with  fome  inflammable  matter.  As 
thefe  fluxes  not  only  fufe  the  calx,  but  alfo  revive  it  into 
metal,  they  are  fometimes  called  reducing  fluxes  ;  of 
which  the  following  is  one  of  the  chief,  and  is  called  the 
black  flux. 

Take  of  nitre  one  part,  and  fait  of  tartar  two  parts, 
grind  them  well  together,  then  fet  the  mixture  on  fire, 
by  throwing  in  a  bit  of  red-hot  coal  ;  cover  the  veffel  and 
fuffer  them  to  burn  until  the  whole  is  changed  into  a  black 
alkaline  coaly  mafs. 

Metallic  calces  or  fcorias  mingle  with  twice  their  weight 
of  this  black  flux,  and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire  in  a  clofe- 
covered  crucible,  melt  and  refume  their  metallic  form. 
But  though  the  calx  was  heavier  than  the  metal  of  which 
it  was  formed,  on  reviving  to  its  original  metallic  ftate,  its 
weight  is  lefs  than  at  the  firft. 

See  Newman’s  Chem.  "Works,  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica, 
the  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry. 

CALCINATUM  MAJUS.  It  is  whatfoever  is  dulci¬ 
fied  by  the  chemical  art,  which  was  not  fo  by  nature  ;  fuch 
as  dulcified  mercury,  lead,  and  the  like  fubftances,  which 

are  very  fpeedily  confolidated. - Majus  Poterii.  It 

is  mercury  diffolved  in  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitated  with 
fait  water.  Poterius  ufed  it  in  the  cure  of  ulcers.  — 
Minus.  Any  thing  which  is  fweet  by  nature,  and  fpeed¬ 
ily  cures,  as  fugar,  manna,  tamarinds,  &c. 

CALC1S  VIV.  FLORES.  The  pinguious  matter 
which  floats  on  the  top  of  new-made  lime-water  is  thus 
named. 

C ALOIS  OS.  See  Calcaneum. 

CALCITARI,  i.  e.  Sal  alcali. 

CALCITEA.  See  Vitriolum. 

CALCITEOSA.  Litharge.  See  Lithargyrum. 

CALCITHOS.  Verdigrise.  See  jErugo. 

CALCITRAPA.  Common  star-thistle  ;  alfo 
called  carduus  Jlellatus ,  rupina,  jacea ,  ramodjfima,  jacea 
Jlellata}  erupina ,  and  calcahepola. 


The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  divided  into  numerous  branch¬ 
es,  fpreading  about,  and  rifing  near  two  feet  high,  with 
a  few  leaves  on  them  placed  at  the  divifions  of  the  ftalks  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  grow  thick  upon  the 
branches,  and  come  out  of  heads,  which  are  compofed  of 
feveral  feales,  each  ending  in  a  long,  ftraight,  hard,  and 
Sharp  thorn  ;  thefe  flowers  pafs  away  in  down,  contain¬ 
ing  white  flattifh  oblong  feeds  ;  the  root  is  Angle,  about  a 
finger’s  breadth  long,  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  has  a  thick  bark  On  it.  It  grows  near 
highways,  on  commons,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  ieaves  are  bitter  ;  a  dram  of  the  feed,  in  a  glafs  of 
wine,  powerfully  expels  vifeid  matter  which  obftrudls  the 
urinary  paflages  ;  the  root  is  ufed  againft  the  gravel,  and 
the  ftone  in  the  bladder  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  root  is  ex¬ 
tolled  in  the  nephritic  colic;  It  fhould  be  gathered  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  when  dried  a  dram  is  a  dole. 
Dale. 

CALCITRAPA  OFFIC.  St.  Barnaby’s  thistle  ; 

called  alfo  carduus  Jlellatus  lutea ,  carduus  foljlitiali  's ,  fpini 
foljhtialis ,  jacca  Jlellata ,  jacea  lutea  capite  fpinoja  minori , 
and  leucanthe  vetcrum. 

It  is  commended  as  an  antiCteric,  anti-cache£tic,  and 
lithontriptic.  Dale. 

CALCOIDEA  OSSICULA.  See  Cuneiforms  os. 

CALCULIFRAGUS.  Lithontriptic; 

CALCULOSUS.  Affiidled  with  the  ftone. 

CALCULUS.  The  gravel  and  stone.  The  Greeks 
call  this  diforder  lithiajls ,  the  Latins  name  it  calculus ,  and 
in  Englifh  we  underftand  by  graved ,  fmall  Jlon.es  that  pafs 
from  the  kidneys  through  the  ureter,  & c.  in  a  fewv  days  ; 
and  by  the  Jlone ,  a  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys,  or 
in  the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  too  large  to  pafs,  or  at 
leaft  without  great  difficulty.  Some  call  it  nephritis  ; 
though  now,  in  modern  practice,  this  is  confined  to  ail 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  See' Nephritis. 

This  Jlone  in  the  bladder  is  called  Bezoar  tnifcrocofmi- 
cum. 

What  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gravel  or  Jlone  is,  when  from 
the  ftony  concretions  in  the  kidneys,  &c.  there  is  pain, 
with  other  fymptoms  which  ufualiy  attend,  when  nature 
endeavours  to  difeharge  them. 

The  concretions  that  form  this  difeafe,  are  very  various 
in  their  properties  ;  and  when  out  of  the  body  require 
very  different  folvents  to  deftroy  their  cohefiom  See 
Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  &c. 

The  hnman  calculi  contain  about  half  their  weight  of 
fixed  air,  much  volatile  alkaline  fait,  fome  oil,  a  little 
earth  and  phlegm  ;  and  the  different  hardnefs  obferved  in 
different  ones,  is  owing  to  the  variety  in  the  proportion  of 
the  conftituent  parts.  From  the  fuppofition  that  the Jlones 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  bladder,  confift  of  calcareous 
earth,  they  have  been  called  calculi ;  but  fir  Torbcrn  Berg¬ 
man  afferts  that  the  molt  exaCt  analyfis  cannot  difeover  in 
them,  upon  an  average,  above  one  part  in  a  hundred  of 
this  earth. 

Stones  are  generated  in  any  part  of  the  body;  but  when 
the  Jlone  is  fpoken  of  as  a  difeafe,  it  is  underftood  to  be 
feated  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  the  bladder.  As  to  what 
is  called  a Jlone  in  the  gall-bladder,  it  is  only  a  coagulation, 
or  at  rnoft  a  concretion,  of  the  bile,  and  not  properly  of 
the  calculous  kind. 

Perfons  of  vigorous  conftitutions  are  more  fubieCt  to 
this  difeafe  than  thofe  of  a  more  lax  and  cold  habit. 

If  any  fmall  indifloluble  fubftance  is  fixed  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  a  ftony  cruft  foon  forms  itfelf  upon  it,  either 
more  or  lefs.  Thus  it  may  be  formed  in  a  kidney,  and 
increafing,  may  obftruCt  it,  and  even  prove  its  deftrueftion 
by  corrupting  it;  in  this  cafe  a  bloody  foetid  and  purulent 
urine  is  difeharged :  or  if  this  concretion  is  removed  from 
the  kidney,  obftrutting  the  ureter,  it  occafions  at  firft  a 
fpafmodic,  but  fometimes  it  produces  an  acute  inflamma¬ 
tory  pain  there  ;  or,  defeending  into  the  bladder,  it  is 
either  expelled  with  the  urine,  and  difeharged  through 
the  urethra,  or  detained  there,  where  it  increafes  in  bulk 
by  the  attraction  and  adhefion  of  the  earthy  parts  of  the 
urine,  form  in  ftrata  of  different  colours  ;  the  nucleus 
which  fell  from  the  kidney  always  remaining  red.  As 
to  the  production  of  Jlones  in  the  human  body,  a  fmall 
attention  to  the  caufes  of  the  gouty  matter,  and  to  the 
affinity  betwixt  the  gout  and  the  Jlone —  alfo  on  recollect¬ 
ing  that  a  fit  of  one  is  often  tranl’muted  into  a  fit  of  the 
other,  we  fhall  be  readily  led  to  conclude,  that  die  caufes 

of 
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Of  both  are,  a  defeftive  folution  of  the  earthy  particles  of 
our  aliment  by  the  powers 'of  digeftion  ;  other  peculiarities 
in  the  conftitution  conducing  to  the  formation  of  one  or 
the  other  diforder,  from  the  faid  leading  caufe.  Wine  is 
ranked  among  the  occafional  caufes,  fo  is  hard  and  ftony 
water ;  but  the  tartar  of  wine  agrees  not  with  the  human 
calculus  in  its  conftituents,  except  in  poffeffing  fome  fixed 
air  and  earth,  and  thefe  in  proportions  very  different  too  : 
and  as  to  Jlony  waters,  they,  at  mod,  can  only  prove  a 
negative  caufe  ;  water  is  the  only  diluter,  and  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  office  of  diffolving  not  only  our  food,  but 
alfo  the  recrementitious  parts  of  our  juices,  it  promotes 
health,  and  counteracts  difeafes  and  their  caufes  :  when 
pure  water  only  is  drank,  the  veffels  are  permeable,  the 
excretions  duly  performed,  and  every  thing  that  is  faulty 
carried  out  of  the  body  ;  but  water  impregnated  with 
indigeftible  particles,  is  already  faturated  with  its  own 
contents,  therefore  lefs  capable  of  diffolving  and  carrying 
off  with  it  fuch  other  particles  as  require  its  affiftance  in 
order  to  their  difcharge. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  the  pain  which  is  excited  by 
calculus  in  the  bladder,  attended  with  a  conflant  ftrangury, 
is  to  be  referred  to  fpafm  as  its  caufe.  For  on  account  of 
the  fpafmodical  ftri&ure,  which  not  only  affeCts  the  muf- 
cular  coat  of  the  bladder,  but  alfo  its  fphinCter  and  the 
urethra,  all  the  diftreffing  fymptoms  in  the  difcharge  of 
urine  are  induced.  But  while  fuch  fpafmodic  affections 
are  fometimes  brought  on  by  calculus,  it  is  alfo  certain  that 
they  may  arife  from  obftru&ion  and  ftagnation  of  blood 
in  the  veffels  of  the  bladder,  as  in  cafes  of  fuppreffion 
either  of  the  hsmorrhoidal  or  of  the  menftrual  flux  ;  or 
from  fome  acrid  application  to  the  bladder ;  and  from  va¬ 
rious  other  caufes. 

In  fome  inftances,  the  difficulty  of  difcovering  whether 
or  no  there  is  a  Jlone  in  th  e  bladder  is  fuch,  as  to  elude  the 
belt  fkill  in  the  fymptoms  thereof  ;  the  greateft  dexterity 
in  ufing  the  catheter,  and  the  belt  helps  that  experience 
hath  given  in  the  ufe  of  any  other  means.  However  in 
general,  if  the  patient  handles  his  penis  frequently,  if  he 
hath  a  motion  to  ftool  when  he  begins  to  difcharge  his 
urine,  if  he  walks  in  the  ftreets  with  his  legs  ftraddling, 
it  is  not  doubted  but  that  there  is  a  Jlone  in  the  bladder, 
Le  Dran  fays,  that  when  a  fmall  (lone  is  lodged  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  only  pained  whilft  the  firft 
drops  of  urine  pafs,  each  time  that  he  attempts  to  dif¬ 
charge  it  ;  if  the  Jlone  is  large,  the  greateft  pain  is  whilft 
the- la  ft  drops  are  difcharging  ;  but  if  there  is  a  difficulty 
ill  paffing  the  urine  all  the  time  of  its  going  off,  the  cafe 
is  not  a Jlone. 

The  figns  of  a Jlone  in  the  kidneys  are,  an  obtufe  pain  in 
their  region-,  a  naufea,  ficknefs,and  frequently  a  vomiting; 
a  titillation  at  the  point  of  the  penis;  coftivenefs,  and  fla¬ 
tulency;  the  pain  fometimes  extending  to  the  groin,  hip, 
or  to  the  neighbouring  tefticle  ;  there  is  a  chilnefs, 
{hivering,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  the  leg,  on  the 
fame  fide  with  the  affeCted  kidney,  is  fometimes  contradl- 
ed,  and  at  others  benumbed  ;  the  urine  is  difcharged  fre¬ 
quently,  but  with  difficulty  and  in  fmall  quantities,  or  it 
is  totally  fuppreffed:  but  as  a  diftinguifliing  fign,the  fedi- 
ment  of  the  urine  may  be  attended  to,  for  it  fubfides  di- 
re£lly  ;  if  then  this,  with  the  other  named  fymptoms  at¬ 
tend,  the  patient’s  cafe  is  manifeftly  this  diforder. 

As  to  a  Jlone  in  the  urethra,  it  may  be  detained  in  va¬ 
rious  parts,  but  its  fituation  may  eafily  be  known  by  the 
pain  or  by  a  catheter. 

Pain  in  the  loins  from  the  gravel  o r  Jlone  in  the  kidneys, 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  which  is  caufed  by 
fpafms,  fuch  as  frequently  happen  in  nervous  difeafes  ; 
from  the  colic,  which  it  much  refembles  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fit ;  from  the  lumbago,  and  from  pain  in  the 
pfoas  mufcle  ;  alfo  from  the  gout  in  the  parts,  or  a  latent 
intermitting  there.  The  ftone  in  the  bladder  fhould  be 
diftinguifhed  from  both  thefe  laft  alfo  ;  from  fpafmodic 
fymptoms;  from  the  pain  excited  by  {harp  urine,  or  other 
acrid  matter  defcending  from  the  kidneys,  or  otherwife 
introduced  into  it ;  an  abfcefs  in  a  part  adjacent  preffmg 
forcibly  againft  it ;  an  ulcer,  or  other  diforder  in  the 
uterus  ;  and  any  complaint  in  the  inteftinum  re£tum. 

A  Jlone  in  the  kidneys  often  brings  on  a  tabes  renalis. 
When  the  violent  pain  hath  continued  for  feveral  days  anc 
nights  without  intermiffion,  and  hath  exceedingly  reducec 
the  patient,  if  the  extremities  become  cold,  or  if  the  urine 
continues  to  be  totally  fuppreffed,  death  is  to  be  expected. 


If  a  Jlone  continues  long  in  the  ureter,  or  in  the;  urethra 
the  appetite  begins  to  fail,  a  naufea  comes  on,  and  a  hedtic 
reat  approaches,  the  danger  is  great.  An  inflammation 
of  any  of  the  vifcera  approaching  is  alfo  fatal. 

In  adminiftering  remedies  for  the  relief  of  thefe  difor- 
ders,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  during  the  fit,  the 
treatment  rnuft  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  thereof.  During  the  paroxyfm  the  inflammation  is 
removed  by  bleeding,  emollients,  and  terebinthinate  clyf- 
ters,  in  which  is  the  oleum  ricini  ;  this  oil  fhould  alfo  be 
Tiven  by  the  mouth  as  a  purge :  warm  baths  be  made  ufe 
of  ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  abated,  opiates,  with 
oily  emollient  decoCtions,  may  be  adminiftered.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  plethoric  habits  are  relieved  by  proper  bleeding. 
While  the  violence  of  the  pain  contiiyes,  with  difficulty- 
in  the  difcharge  of  urine,  nothing  affords  greater  relief 
than  emollient  oily  ciyfters,  warm  bathing,  and  the  pedi- 
uvium.  Fomentations  made  with  the  flor.  chamaemil.  &c. 
and  applied  to  the  part  molt  pained,  confiderably  allay 
the  pains  and  fpafms. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  begin  with  a  cautious  ufe  of  diu¬ 
retics  and  lithontriptics  ;  and  when  there  is  no  inflamma¬ 
tion  nor  pain,  the  aqua  kali  may  by  given  in  fmall 
quantities. 

The  following  is  the  beft  mode  of  preparing  and  admi¬ 
niftering  it. 

Take  of  kali  prepared,  eight  ounces  ;  of  frefli  quick-lime, 
four  ounces  ;  of  diftilled  water,  a  quart  ;  mix  them  well 
together  in  a  large  bottle,  and  let  them  ftand  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  then  pour  off  the  ley,  filter  it  through  paper, 
and  keep  it  in  well  flopped  vials  for  ufe.  Of  this  the  dole  is 
from  thirty  drops  to  three  or  four  drams,  which  is  to  be 
repeated  tw-o  or  three  times  in  a  day.  Mix  the  quantity 
to  be  ufed  in  the  day  with  three  pints  of  plain  broth,  which 
has  been  made  with  the  lean  part  of  veal,  all  the  fat  or  oily 
parts  being  feparated  from  it,  by  putting  it,  when  made* 
into  a  large  bowl,  and  fkimming  them  off  with  a  fpoon 
when  cold,  and  let  the  patient  drink  within  an  hour  a  pint 
of  this  broth  three  times  a  day,  early  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  :  continue  the  ufe  for  three, 
four,  or  more  months,  living  during  this  courfe  on  fuch 
things  as  leaft  counteract  the  courfe  of  this  medicine. 

Inftead  of  this  the  following  folution  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  fully  faturated  with  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  has  been 
lately  recommended,  as  a  powerful  diffolvent  of  the  Jlone . 
Take  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  diffolve  it  in  two 
quarts  of  diftilled  water,  and  then  faturate  the  folution 
with  fixed  air  fully,  and  let  the  patient  take  eight  ounces 
every  eight  hours. 

The  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  of  a  laxative  kind,  exer- 
cife  moderate,  but  as  conftantly  as  the  ftrength,  &c.  will 
admit  of.  The  water  that  is  drank,  and  all  the  liquors 
that  are  of  a  wTatery  kind,  muft  be,  from  fuch'j  fupplies  as 
are  abfolutely  free  from  all  mineral  impregnations. 

Lithontriptics  are  to  be  ufed  during  the  intervals  of  the 
fits  ;  but  as  fome  Jlones  are  only  foluble  in  alkaline,  others 
in  acid,  and  others  again  in  no  Itnown  menftruum,  before 
any  of  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  are  ufed,  the  nature  of  the 
offending  calculi  fhould  be  known  :  this  difcovery  is  eafily 
made  by  an  attention  to  experiments  on  the  fragments, 
&c.  that  are  caft  off,  or  to  the  contents  of  the  urine. 

Bleeding.  During  a  fit,  if  the  habit  is  plethoric  and 
fanguine,  this  evacuationboth  guards  againft  and  removes 
inflammation,  and  alfo  tends  to  relax  the  rigid  fibres.  As 
to  thofe  perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to  regular  returns  of  the 
gravel ,  they  fhould  lofe  blood  a  little  before  the  return  is 
expeCted. 

Diuretics.  Thefe  fhould  never  be  of  the  forcing  kind  ; 
the  emollient  and  oily  are  the  moft  proper,  and  after  them 
diluting  ones,  both  by  the  mouth  andby  ciyfters  frequently 
repeated.  In  general,  the  more  painful  the  fit, the  gentler 
fhould  the  diuretics  be,  and  the  lefs  copioufly  given.  The 
aged  and  weak  fhould  be  allowed  the  ufe  of  cordials  with 
their  diuretic  medicines.  A  very  free  ufe  of  diuretics  in¬ 
jure  the  kidneys  ;  however,  when  the  pain  and  fpafms  are 
very  violent,  and  yet  there  is  hope  that  the  Jlone  will  pafs 
the  urinary  du£ts,  gentle  diuretics,  mixed  with  mild  ano¬ 
dynes  do  moft  fervice  ;  for  the  latter  relax  the  parts  and 
eafe  the  pain  ;  and  the  former  then  more  eafily  andfafely 
propel  the  Jlone.  When  gravelly  matter  hath  been  feen  to 
be  difcharged  with  the  urine,  and  to  fubfide  prefently  after 
it  is  made,  light  fteel  waters,  either  of  the  purging  or  of 
the  diuretic  kind,  very  fafely  and  effectually  expel  it,  and 
8  ftrengthen 
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flrengthen  the  kidneys ;  the  water  fhould  be  continued  feme 
weeks,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals.  But  if  a  Hone  in 
the  kidneys  is  fo  large  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  its  palling 
through  the  ureters,  the  Heel  waters  fhould  not  be  ufed. 

Purges.  Of  all  the  purging  medicines,  the  oleum  ri- 
cini  is  to  be  preferred  in  calculous  diforders  ;  whether  a 
ftone ,  or  other  caufe  of  inflammation,  produce  gravelly 
fymptoms,  after  bleeding,  emollient  and  lubricating  me¬ 
dicines  will  be  neceflary.  To  thefe  ends,  and  to  relax 
the  paflage  for  the  calculus  to  pafs  from  the  kidnies  to 
the  bladder,  this  oil  conduces  in  a  particular  manner,  even 
beyond  any  other  known  medicine  :  it  fhould  be  given 
both  by  the  mouth  and  clyfter-wife.  In  want  of  this, 
oil  manna  with  nitre,  or  fal  cath.  amar.  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  almonds,  mull  be  ufed  ;  for  they  both  empty 
the  inteftines,  and  take  oft"  all  prqffure  upon  the  ureters, 
they  alfo  moderate  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  leffen  the 
inflammation  *,  thus  they  relax  the  fpafin  too,  which  the 
pain  occalions.  If  the  ol.  ricini  is  taken  in  the  lit,  fo  as 
to  keep  the  belly  lax,  and  the  aqua  kali  puri  is  taken  at 
proper  intervals,  mixed  in  any  fuitable  vehicle,  their  effi¬ 
cacy  in  calculous,  diforders  will  equal  that  of  the  moll 
boalled  noftrums  ufed  in  thefe  cafes.  In  {lighter  cafes, 
where  gravel  is  to  be  carried  off,  give  a  mixture  of  foap, 
four  parts,  and  rhubarb  one  part,  twice  a  day,  in  dofes 
fufficient  for  keeping  the  bowels  eafy. 

Clyllers.  Their  ufe  is  Angularly  beneficial.  The  colon 
lorms  a  kind  of  arch  over  both  the  kidneys,  is  fometimes 
joined  to  the  left,  and  confequently,  if  a  warm  emollient 
decodtionbe  to  be  thrown  up  into  it,  it  may,  by  its  heat  and 
moill  vapour,  relax  and  foften  the  kidney  like  a  fomenta¬ 
tion.  Hence  we  fee  why  wind  in  the  lirft  pafiages,  and 
much  hard  dry  excrement,  ufually  occafion  iuch  grievous 
diforders,  as  to  bring  on  a  frelh  lit  ;  alfo  why  the  left 
kidney  is  more  fubjedt  to  complaints  than  the  right.  The 
ol.  ricini  is  peculiarly  ufeful  in  emollient  clyllers  ;  and 
turpentine  diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  lhould  be  a 
part  of  their  compofition:  or,  R  Decodt.  com.  pro  clylt. 
Jb  fs.  balf.  cap.  vitel.  ovi  admixti,  £  ii.  ol.  ricini  3  ii.  m. 
f.  enema.  To  this  clyller  thirty  drops  of  the  tindlura 
opii  may  be  added,  when  the  pain  is  great. 

Opiates.  When  the  vomiting  abates,  the  llomach  and 
bowels  are  freed  from  their  foul  contents,  and  the  belly  is 
rendered  foluble  ;  then,  and  not  before,  it  is  proper  to 
give  opiates,  which,  by  ealing  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the 
ipafmodic  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  moll  effedlually  open  a 
paflage.  As  to  their  repetition,  it  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  attending  phyfician.  When  the  pain  is  of  very 
long  continuance,  and  accompanied  with  great  proftration 
of  llrength,  efpecially  if  thefe  occur  in  advanced  age,  and 
with  a  weak  Hate  of  the  pulfe,  Hoffman  forbids  the  ufe 
of  opiates,  as  of  a  poifon  ;  and  fays  that  in  fuch  cafes, 
gentle  cordial  waters,  as  thofe  of  mint,  balm,  and  cin¬ 
namon,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  faffron,  and 
the  moderate  ufe  of  wine,  are  the  bell  means  for  fupport- 
ing  nature.  Yet,  if  the  lofs  of  llrength  is  caufed  by  the 
violence  of  the  pain  alone,  opiates  will  be  neceflary. 

Lime-water.  It  feems  to  be  ufeful  by  depriving  the 
calculus  of  its  oily  particles,  and  volatilizing  the  falts,  and 
fo  dellroying  the  cements  of  its  parts. 

The  femicupium  is  a  neceflary  affiftant  when  the  pain 
is  violent,  for  it  powerfully  relieves  the  ftridture  of  the 
part.  After  fitting  a  fufficient  time  in  it,  let  the  patient 
take  from  gr.  ten  to  twenty  of  the  foap  pill,  and  go  to  bed. 

Vomiting  is  fometimes  a  troublefome  fymptom,  but  if 
not  very  fevere,  it  is  rather  ufeful,  fo  not  to  be  fuddenly 
checked.  Whillt  moderate,  it  rather  prevents  the  cohe- 
fion  of  the  gravel,  and  promotes  its  expulfion.  When  it 
is  neceflary  to  remedy  this  complaint,  let  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  fome  warm  aqueous  liquor  to  free  the  llomach 
from  its  contents  :  and  if  need  be,  give  the  faline  draught 
in  the  adt  of  fermentation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  it 
give  the  following  :  R  Tindt.  benzols  compofit.  gutt.  xxx. 
tindt.  opii,  gtt.  xx.  aq.  menth.  ^  i.  m. 

If  a  Hone  flicks  in  the  kidney,  or  the  ureter,  medicines 
are  unfafe  that  a£l  by  llimulating,  and  a  plentiful  ufe  of 
diluents  are  thrown  up  without  producing  any  advantage 
to  the  patient  ;  but  when  the  anodynes,  oily  medicines, 
&c.  have  confiderably  abated  the  fpafms,  when  the  pulfe 
is  grown  calm  and  foft,  and  the  whole  body  is  of  a  moill 
and  equable  heat,  then  the  expulfion  of  the  ftone  or  gravel 
may  be  attempted,  by  giving  very  gentle  expellents  now 
and  then. 
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Bloody  urine  is  fometimes  a  fymptom  attending  the 
gravel,  in  which  cafe  a  dofe  of  manna  may  be  taken  as  a 
purge,  in  a  quart  of  milk-whey  at  feveral  draughts!  See 
Wallis’s  Sydenham.  To  quicken  its  operation,  and 
render  it  eafier  in  the  llomach,  a  flice  of  lemon  may  now 
and  then  be  fucked.  This  may  be  repeated  twice  in  a 
week,  for  it  both  eafes  the  pain,  and  moderates  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood.  After  its  operation,  let  a  dofe  of  opium 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  If  the  bloody  urine  is  from  the 
bladder,  and  attended  with  fpaftns  there,  or  an  ulcer, 
warm  external  applications  are  ufeful,  fuch  as  bladders  of 
warm  water  laid  juft  above  the  pubes. 

Spafms  in  the  bladder  are  often  very  troublefome. 
Whilft  they  are  actually  prefent,  and  are  attended  with 
pain  and  difficulty  of  urine,  emollient  oily  glylters,  baths, 
and  half-baths  lhould  be  ufed,  and  internally  give  almond 
emulfions,  with  nitre,  callor,  faffron,  and  fp.  aetheris  vitri- 
olici  compofitus.  If  a  tranfl.ation  of  rheumatic  matter 
caufed  the  fpafms,  iffues  may  be  ufed,  and  perfpirative 
anti-rheumatics. 

When  calculous  complaints  attend  during  pregnancy^ 
if  the  pain  is  violent,  bleed  moderately,  give  only  medicines 
by  the  mouth ;  and  clyllers,  fuch  as  are  diredled  above, 
may  be  repeated  as  oft  as  the  Hate  of  the  cafe  may  feeni 
to  require  ;  and  if  thefe  fail,  give  opiates  fo  as  to  procure 
reft.  If  a  ftone  is  perceived  in  the  bladder,  it  lhould  be 
extracted  before  pregnancy  •,  but  if  the  woman  is  already 
pregnant,  wait  until  her  delivery,  for  fear  of  inflammation. 
During  the  time  of  labour,  the  ftone  Ihould'be  pulhed 
and  kept  up  above  the  child’s  head,  if  poffible  ;  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  affiftant  mull  pafs  up  his  hand  as 
foon  as  the  os  internum  is  fufficiently  dilated,  and,  break¬ 
ing  the  membranes,  turn  the  child,  and  bring  it  away 
footling,  then  there  will  be  room  for  the  ftone  to  be  raifed 
by  the  catheter,  to  prevent  the  child’s  head  from  preffing 
it  againft  the  urethra,  which  would  give  the  woman  great 
pain,  and  perhaps  lacerate  the  parts. 

As  a  preventive  of  the  gravel,  See.  Dr.  Hales  propofes 
for  the  patients,  at  all  times,  to  lie  with  the  head  and  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  body  confiderably  higher  than  the  lower : 
for  thus  the  urine  is  not  detained  fo  long  in  the  kidnies 
as  to  allow  its  tartarous  parts  to  unite  with  each  other. 

The  uva  urfi  in  powder,  given  from  3  i.  to  3  fs.  or  3  i. 
twice  a  day  with  the  common  emulfion,  in  which  lhould  be 
double  the  quantity  of  gum  arabic,  is  often  produdtive  of 
every  defirable  advantage.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of 
wild  carrot  is  deemed  alfo  a  fpecific.  Acids  are  as  pow¬ 
erful  folvents  of  fome  calculous  concretions,  as  the  cauftic 
lixivium  is  of  others,  and  of  this  kind  the  acidum  muria- 
ticum  may  be  preferred. 

See  Boerhaave,  who  fpeakswellon  this  fubje£l,  and 
Aretaeus  is  alfo  admirable  on  it  ;  Alexander  Trallian  and 
Lommius  deferve  to  be  confulted  ;  Hoffman  hath  many 
excellent  remarks  on  this  difeafe  in  his  Med.  Rat.  Syft. 
Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Lobb  on  the  ftone  and  gout.  Me¬ 
dical  Mufeum,  vol.  i.  and  iii.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  9,  See. 
White’s  Surgery,  348.  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society; 
vol.  i.  225. 

A  Stone  is  fometimes  forced  from  the  bladder  into  the 
urethra,  and  fometimes  it  is  generated  in  this  paflage; 
Dr.  Boerhaave  ohferves,  that  if  recent  urine  be  placed  in 
a  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  a  healthy  man,  it  foon  throws 
off  a  ftony  matter  to  the  fides  of  tile  veffels ;  whence  we 
learn,  that  calculous  matter,  by  too  long  a  detention  of 
this  fluid  in  the  bladder,  may  both  foon  and  eafily  be 
formed ;  and  a  little  of  it  may  in  its  paflage  with  the  urine 
be  fo  entangled  in  the  urethra  as  not  eafily  to  be  extricat¬ 
ed,  and  fo  become  the  bafis  of  a  larger  ftone,  which  time 
produces.  Mr.  W arner  obferves*  that  the  urethra,  in  cafes 
of  this  kind,  becomes  a  cyft,  which  cyft  acquires  a  great 
degree  ofhardnefs,  remaining  compadt  and  whole  till  an 
inflammation  is  produced  by  its  incapacity  of  admitting 
any  further  diftenfion  :  this  inflammation  is  foon  after 
communicated  to  the  teguments,  by  which  means  they 
become  painfully  tender,  and  are  eafily  lacerated. 

If  a  ftone  is  obftrudted  in  its  paflage  through  the  ure¬ 
thra,  and  the  urine  requires  to  be  drawn  off,  though  this 
is  difficultly  effedled,  yet  if  poffible  it  mull  be  done  ;  after 
which,  a  little  warm  oil  lhould  be  injected  up  the  urethra, 
and  repeated  every  hour  ;  then  bleed  the  patient,  give  him 
an  emollient  clyller  ;  after  its  operation  an  anodyne 
draught  will  be  proper,  plenty  of  the  common  emulfion 
lhould  be  drank,  and  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  warm 
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bath  prefently  after  the  clyfteris  adminiftered,  and  the  oil, 
injected,  often  facilitates  the  exit  of  the  Hone* 

jf  the  ftone  flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  re¬ 
quires  an  operation  for  its  extraction,  introduce  two  fin¬ 
ders  into  the  anus,  to  detain  the  ftone  until  the  incifion  is 
made  through  the  perinseum  upon  it.  After  the .  opera¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  fome  days  before,  Heifter  advifes  the 
patient  to  drink  as  fparingly  as  poflible,  that  the  wound 
may  not  be  hurt  by  the  urine  ;  to  guard  againft  which,  a 
canula  may  be  introduced  beyond  the  wound,  and  kept 
in  the  urethra  until  it  is  healed.  In  whatever  part  the 
ftone  is  lodged,  make  the  incifion  in  the  courfe  of  the 
urethra,  and  cut  fo  upon  the  ftone  as  that  the  wound  in 
the  ilcin  may  be  parallel  to  that  in  the  urethra.  When 
the  ftone  is  extrafted,  clofe  the  wound,  and  keep  its  lips 
together,  by  firft  laying  on  it  a  pledget  of  lint,  fpread  witn 
fome  digeftive  ointment,  then  fecured  wTith  flips  of  plafter, 
as  diredted  for  the  dry  future.  See  Heifter’s  Surgery, 
Warner’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  Gooch’s  Treatife  on  Wounds, 
and  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  &  ii.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  9, 
&c. 

CALCULUS  BILIARIS.  Gall  stone. 

The  ftone  in  the  gall-bladder  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
calculi  above  noticed,  being  only  the  bile  concreted  into 
hardifh  lumps.  Thefe  ftones  are  found  for  the  mod  part 
in  the  gall-bladder,  though  they  arc  often  met  with  alfo 
in  the  du£t.  com.  choledochus. 

The  gall-ftones  often  lie  quiet  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
until  diffedlion  after  death,  were  never  known  to  exift  ; 
but  when  they  are  prevented  from  palling  through  the 
gall-dudts,  they  generally  obftrudt  the  paffage  of  the  gal 
into  the  inteftines,  and  produce  alfo  many  other  aftlidtive 
fymptoms. 

The  diagnoftics  of  this  diforder  are  fometimes  very 
obfcure,  and  in  fliortvery  uncertain  ;  for  other  caufes  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  kind  of  fymptoms,  as  thofe  which  attend 
in  this  difeafe.  Of  this  fee  an  inftance  in  Mr.  White’s 
Treatife  on  the  Diforders  of  the  Bile  :  however,  the  ufual 
fymptoms  are  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the 
ftomach,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  languor,  inadlivity,  fleepleff- 
nefs,  and,  if  the  obftrudlion  continues  a  few’days,  a  waft¬ 
ing  of  the  flefh  ;  a  yellownefs  of  the  eyes,  fkin,  and  urine  ; 
whitilh  ftools  ;  a  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
pulfe  in  its  natural  ftate.  The  pain  excited  by  obftruc- 
tionsof  thegall-dudls,  from  the  gall-ftones  pa  (Ting  through 
them,  does  not  affedl  the  pulfe,  which  is  a  pathognomonic 
fymptom.  This  pain,  which  in  fome  is  extremely  acute, 
in  others  a  flight  uneafinefs,  is  felt  about  the  region  of  the 
liver,  and  its  particular  feat  is  in  the  gall-dudl,  juft  where 
it  enters  the  duodenum.  In  fome  patients  the  yellownefs 
does  not  appear,  in  others  it  is  attendant  for  feveral 
months.  There  is  no  difeafe  more  painful  than  this  in 
fome  inftances  ;  it  is  as  frequent  as  any  diforder  of  the 
liver  ;  it  receives  much  relief  from  art,  and  is  not  dange¬ 
rous. 

In  tire  cure,  pain  is  the  firft  object  of  attention,  and 
when  it  is  confiderable,  opium  is  the  only  refource  ;  a 
dofe  may  be  taken  as  foon  as  the  patient  perceives  its  ap¬ 
proach,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two  until  a  remiffion 
is  procured.  The  vomiting,  which  generally  attends,  is 
nature’s  effort  to  diflodge  the  gall-ftones  ;  and,  whether  it 
is  prefont,  oy  abfent,  as  foon  as  the  pain  begins  to  abate, 
let  an  emetic  be  adminiftered,  and  repeated  if  required  ; 
and  after  its  operation  let  an  opiate  be  given.  Purging 
medicines  may  alfo  contribute  to  the  fame  ends  as  vomits ; 
and  of  thefe,  fuch  as  adt  with  the  molt  eafe,  and  may  be 
continued  with  the  greateft  fafety,  as  fea-water,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  purging  fprings,  neutral  falts,  &c.  Thefe  maybe 
repeated  every  other  day  for  feveral  months  without  pall¬ 
ing  the  appetite,  or  leffening  the  ftrength.  A  little  rhu¬ 
barb  may  alfo  be  taken  now  and  then.  See  London  Med. 
Tranfadtions,  ii.  123.  Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Sociery  of 
London,  i.  373. 

rI  he  juice  of  grafs  in  the  fpring  is  a  powerful  folvent. 
Mr.  White  fays,  that  he  hath  given  alcohol  faturated  with 
the  ol.  tereb.  aether,  and  advantageous  effects  have  been 
foon  manifefted. 

See  Dr.  Coe  on  Bilious  Difeafes.  Gooch’s  Cafes  and 
Remarks,  p.  163 — 169.  Loud.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p. 
105,  &c.  Mr.  White’s  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Bile.  Lewis’s  Tcanflation  of  Hoffman’s  Pradtice  of 
Medicine. 

CALDAR.  Tin. 


CALDARIUM.  A  veffel  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients 
to  hokl  hot  water.  It  is  alfo  the  fame  as  Laconicum. 

CALDERLT  ITALICiE.  Hot  baths  near  Ferrara, 
in  Italy.  Ufeful  in  difficulty  of  urine. 

CALDUS,  for  Calidus,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Scribo- 
nius  Largus. 

CALEFACIENTIA.  Such  medicines  as  wa  tjie 
habit,  by  their  {Emulating  power,  are  fo  called  ;  rm 
fynonymous  with  ftimulantia ,  which  produceand  arc 
effcdts  :  hence  called  calefacients. 

CALENDULA.  Garden-marigold,  called  alfo 
caltha  calendula  fativa,  chrysanthemum ,  fponfo' foils ,  folfc- 
quia,  and  Jingle  marigold. 

Of  the  many  forts  oi  marigold ,  this  is  the  only  one  that 
is  generally  received  in  medicine.  It  is  fo  common  in 
our  gardens,  that  a  particular  defcription  is  needlefs.  It 
is  annual,  propagates  itfelf  by  feeds,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  the  end  of  Autumn. 

The  leaves  have  more  virtue  than  the  flowers,  their 
expreffed  juice  contains  moft  of  their  pungent  matter-,  it 
is  aperient,  and  promotes  the  Accretions  in  general.  The 
flowers  are  a  flight  cordial. - Alpina.  German  leo¬ 
pard’s  eane.  See  Doronicum  Alpinum. - Ar- 

vensis,  is  that  named  the  wild  marigold;  alfo  called 
caltha  arvenfts,  calendula  minima,  and  caltha  minima .  The 
leaves  are  flunking  and  bitter,  and  if  burnt  in  the  candle 
they  crackle  like  nitre. 

Some  prefer  it  to  the  garden  fort.  Its  juice  is  given 
from  one  to  four  ounces  in  the  jaundice  and  cachexia  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  commended  as  a  fallad  for  children  that 

have  fcrophulous  tumors. - Palustris.  Common 

single  marsh-marigold.  Alfo  called  populago ,  caltha , 
feluftris ,  pfeudo  hellcborus,  ranunculoides  pratenlis,  See. 

It  grows  in  marfnes,  and  Is  very  acrid.  It  is  fo  cauftic 
that  cattle  avoid  ic,  for  it  excites  an  inflammation  if  they 
chance  to  fwallow  it. 

C  ALENTUR  A.  It  is  a  violent  ardent  fever,  in  which 
a  delirium  comes  on  both  early  and  fuddenly.  It  happens 
to  fearnen  when  failing  into  very  hot  countries.  Dr.  Oliver 
gives  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol. 
iv.  in  which  he  obferves,  that  when  the  delirium  came  on}> 
the  patient  imagined  that  he  was  in  green  fields  ;  that 
after  a  free  bleeding  he  flept,  and  waked  without  any 
other  complaint  than  weaknefs  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  and 
forenefs  from  ltruggling  during  his  delirium.  He  farther 
adds,  that  this  fever  attacks  in  the  night,  whence  the  pa¬ 
tient,  under  the  notion  of  green  fields,  runs  into  the  fea 
before  any  one  is  aware,  fo  that  few  of  thefe  cafes  occur 
to  their  obfervation.  Dr.  Shaw  advifes,  that  the  patients 
indulge  in  reft,  alfo  to  bleed  freely,  give  plenty  of  barley- 
water  ;  an  emetic  a  few  hours  after  bleeding,  and  then 
blifter. 

CALESIAM.  A  tall  tree,  which  bears  clufters  of 
berries  like  grapes  or  currants.  Thefe  berries  contain  a 
flat  ftone  with  a  kernel  in  it.  It  grows  in  Malabar.  Of 
the  wood  is  made  fheaths  for  knives  and  fwords.  The 
bark,  made  into  an  ointment  with  butter,  cures  convul- 
fions  from  wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  The  juice  of  the 
bark  cures  the  aphthae  ;  and,  taken  inwardly,  the  dyfen- 
tery.  Rail  Hift. 

CALI,  i.  e.  Kali,  or  Pot-ash.  See  Clavellati 
Cineres. 

CALICHAPA.  The  true  white  thorn. 

CALID  ARIUM.  That  part  of  the  hot  bath  which  the 

Greeks  called  hypocauftum. 

CALIDRIS  BELIONII.  The  French  call  it  chevalier. 
It  is  a  water-fowl,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon  ;  its  legs 
are  long,  and  becaufe  its  body  is  high  mounted,  and  its 
motion  is  fwift,  it  is  called  chevalier.  It  is  met  with  in 
meadows  where  there  are  pools  and  rivulets.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  and  their  flefh  is  a  nourifhing  food. 

CALIDUM  INNATUM.  The  animal  heat,  or 
VITAL  HEAT.  See  Vis  VlTJE. 

The  particles  of  air  are  but  little, attractive  of  one  an¬ 
other;  fire  .is  the  power  that  keeps  them  in  their  conftantly 
moving  ftate,  or  is  the  fpring  of  their  adlion,  or  of  the 
elaftic  principle  that  is  found  in  air. 

Fire  is  repelled  by  fulphureous  fumes,  or  all  mineral 
gaffes,  the  vapour  that  afeends  from  putrifving  animal 
fubftances,  and  many  other  natural  and  artificial  fubjedts. 
The  air  is  rarefied  by  heat ,  and  condenfed  by  cold.  Humid 
vapours  cool  the  air,  becaufe  water  is  a  conductor  of  fire 
or  heat. 
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Some  fubftances  attradl  and  retain  a  larger  portion  of 
heat  than  many  other  natural  bodies  ;  and  in  the  human 
body,  the  red  globules  in  the  blood  attradl  and  retain 
heat  in  the  larged:  proportion  of  any  other  part,  as  is 
evident  from  the  heat  and  diforders  that  attend  the  rigid 
fibre,  which  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
red  blood.  Experiments  made  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  blood,  after  its  being  taken  from  the  body,  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  tne  proof  of  this  affertion. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  animal  heat,  is  the  craflamen- 
tum  of  the  blood,  attraidling  and  retaining  the  fire  which 
is  difperfed  through  the  earth. 

The  nerves  are  the  conductors  of  the  fire  attracted  from 
the  earth,  through  the  whole  human  Tame,  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  aCtions  that 
depend  on  our  wills  require. 

Every  fibre  in  the  human  body  is  elafticj*  and  covered 
with  the  cellular  membrane,  which  is  formed  of  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  nerves  or  their  coats.  Thus, 

From  the  red  blood  attracting  and  retaining,  and  the 
nerves  conveying,  animal  heat  is  excited  and  preferved. 

All  our  fluids  are  vehicles  and  conductors  of  fire. 

Concomitant  with  tire  excefs  or  defect  of  red  blood, 
is  the  excefs  or  defeCt  of  animal  heat .  The  excefs  of  red 
blood  is  attended  with  the  rigid  fibre,  and  its  confequents. 
The  defeCt,  with  the  lax  fibre,  and  its  confequents.  Life, 
health,  difeafe,  and  death,  depend  on  the  fire  received  by 
our  blood  from  the  earth,  and  our  firll  regard  in  our 
curative  confiderations  fhould  be  thereto. 

The  common  heat  of  the  human  body,  in  health,  is 
about  ninety-eight  degrees  of  Fahren.  therm,  but  fome 
conflitutions  are  healthy  at  eighty-three ;  and  this  heat 
continues  the  fame,  whether  the  atmofphere,  or  other 
furrounding  bodies,  exceed,  or  fink,  below  ninety-eight, 
unlefs  when  a  difeafe  is  produced  thereby ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  heat 
of  the  body.  The  body  refills  different  degrees  of  exter¬ 
nal  heat  or  cold,  according  to  the  habit  it  hath  acquired. 
There  are  inllances  of  its  bearing  twenty  degrees  below  o 
ofFahre  *.  therm,  with  moderate  clothing;  and  144  above, 
without  alteration. 

The  heat  of  the  body  rarely  decreafes  lower  than  94, 
nor  rifes  to  more  than  no  of  Fahren.  therm. 

See  Dr.  Magenife’s  Doctrine'  of  Inflammations,  p.  31 — 
52.  Dr.  Berdoe’s  Enquiry,  and  his  Remarks  on  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Difcoveries  in  Natural  Hiftory.  Dr.  Shebbeare’s 
Theory  and  PraCtice  of  Phyfic.  Dr.  Haller’s  Phyfiology, 
the  LeHure  on  Mufcular  Motion.  Dr.  Kirkland’s  Differ- 
tation  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves.  Drs.  Crawford  and  El¬ 
liot  on  Animal  Heat. 

CALIETA,  or  Caliette.  The  young  fungi  on  the 
juniper-tree. 

CALI  GO.  A  growing  darknefs  of  the  eye,  or  dim- 
nefs  of  fight  from  a  manifeft  caufe ;  as  in  cafes  of  the 
cataract,  &,c.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfiefthefia.  He  defines  it 
to  be,  fight  diminifhed,  or  wholly  abolifhed  ;  from  a  dark 
barrier  between  the  objeft  and  the  retina,  in  the  eye  itfelf, 
or  in  the  eye-lid.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  fpecies,  viz. 
I.  Caligo  lends  ;  the  Glaucomc  Woolhoujil ,  Maitre  Jean , 
St.  Yves  ;  this  he  denominates  the  cataracl,  andSauvages 
calls  it  the  true  cataraCl ;  it  is  caufed  by  an  opake  fpot 
behind  the  pupil.  See  Cataracta.  2.  Caligo  cornea, 
from  an  opacity  of  the  cornea.  3.  Caligo  pupillte,  from 
obftrutlion  in  the  pupil,  called  alfo  Synlzejis.  4.  Caligo 
humorum,  Glaucoma  Vogelii,  from  a  fault  in  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye.  5.  Caligo  palpebrarum,  from  a  dif- 
order  in  the  eye-lids.  See  Cullen’s  Nosology,  edit.  3. 

CALIHACHA.  The  Malabar  cinnamon,  or  cassia 
lignea  tree. 

CALIX,  fee  Calyx,  and  Perianthium. 

CALLxEQN.  The  gills  of  a  cock,  which  Galen  fays  is 
a  food  neither  to  be  praifed  nor  condemned. 

CALLAF.  A  fihrubby  tree  refembling  a  cherry  tree. 
The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  they  are  yellow, 
of  a  fine  fmell,  and  from  them  an  odoriferous  water  is 
drawn.  See  Profper  Alpinus  Rerum  Asgypt.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xv. 

CALLARIAS.  A  kind  of  fea-fifli,  which  Aldrovan- 
dus  takes  for  the  whiting.  Others  differ  from  him,  but 
they  do  not  deferibe  it. 

CALLECAMENON.  Burnt  copper. 

CALLENA.  A  kind  of  salt  pet*e. 


CALLI,  Tap*,  Galen  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  the 
nodes  in  the  gout. 

CALLIBLEPHARON,  from  xaxxaf,  beauty ,  and  j3a«- 
< Pap  v ,  an  eye-lid.  Medicines  appropriated  to  the  eye¬ 
lids. 

CALLICREAS.  See  Pancreas. 

CALLI GONUM,  from  wsaaoj,  beauty  and  yovu,  a 
joint,  or  knot.  See  Polygonum. 

CALLIOMARCUS.  The  Gaulifh  name  in  Marcel- 
lus  Empiricus  for  the  herb  colt’s-foot. 

CALLIONYMUS,  from  kock>~o;,  beauty ,  and  evopa ,  a 
name.  It  is  called  alfo  Uranoscopus,  which  fee. 

CALLIPHYLLUM,  from  xaxAoj,  beauty ,  and  pvMovj 
a  leaf,  i.  e.  Trichomanes;  See  Adianthum  Nigrum. 

CALLITRICHUM,  from  beauty ,  and  a 

hair.  See  Adianthum  Nigrum. 

CALLOSITAS,  Callosity,  from  callus.  See  Callus. 

CALLOSUM  CORPUS.  A  part  of  the  brain  is  thus 
called.  See  Corpus  Callosum. 

CALLUS,  is  a  cutaneous,  carneous,  or  offeous  hard- 
nefs,  either  natural  or  preternatural.  But  generally  it 
means  the  callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a  fradlure. 
Sometimes  it  means  a  corn  on  the  toes,  or  the  hardnefs  in 
^he  hands  produced  by  labour;  alfo  the  hard  edges  of 
ulcers.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  ii.  326.  Kirkland’s  Med. 
Surgery,  ii.  246. 

This  term  and  callofitas,  are  in  a  fpecial  fenfe  fpoken 
of  the  eye-lids,  both  by  Galen  and  Scribonius  Largus. 
For  the  callus  in  the  hands  and  on  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
fee  Clavus.  But  the  word 

Callus  has  a  particular  fignification,  in  which  it  means 
the  callofum  corpus  of  the  brain.  Paracelfus  gives  the 
name  of  callus  to  an  abfeefs,  or  ulcer,  caufed  by  an  acrid 
and  arfenical  nutritious  juice,  which  excites  a  vehement 
inching. 

The  contradlion  of  the  part  divided  is  a  common 
fymptom  in  wounds  ;  and  the  ftfonger  the  contradlile 
force,  the  greater  the  retratftion  of  the  fides  of  the  wound 
from  each  other.  The  fkin,of  the  head  is  thick  and 
ftrong,  and  equally  tenfe  on  all  parts  of  the  lkull,  and 
under  it  lays  a  cellular  membrane.  For  thefe  reafons 
when  the  fkin  of  the  cranium  is  divided,  the  lips  of  the 
wounds  are  fpeedily  far  retraced  from  each  other  and  are 
called  callus ,  for  which  reafon  wounds  of  the  forehead 
generally  leave  large  fears  behind  them. 

As  the  growing  veffels  in  wounds  of  the  foft  parts  are 
highly  tender  and  pulpous,  in  confequence  of  their  not 
being  covered  with  the  tkin,  they  may  eafily  be  too  much 
diftended,  and  degenerate  into  fungous  fleih.  The  fame 
holds  true  in  the  callus  of  the  bones,  which  may  become 
luxuriant  when  the  veffels  which  conftitute  the  fubflance 
of  the  growing  bone,  are  diftended,  either  by  a  redund¬ 
ance,  or  too  ftrong  impetus  of  the  fluids. 

Dr.  Nifbet  and  Dr.  Hunter  imagipe  a  callus  of  the  bone 
is  not  formed  by  the  infpiffation  of  any  fluid,  but  from  a 
regeneration  or,  as  it  were,  granulation  from  the  fibres  of 
the  bone. 

CALMET.  Antimony. 

CALMUS.  The  ftalk  of  any  plant.  See  Caudex. 
CALOCATANOS.  A  name  of  the  wild  poppy. 
CALOCHIERNI  ;  called  alfo  carduus  Cretenjibus^ 
atratlylidi,  and  cnicus  fylvejlrls Jlmpl. 

It  is  a  large  fpecies  of  atraftylis,  common  in  Greece 
and  Candy.  The  name  atradlylidi  is  from  alpadloi,  « 
fpindle ,  becaufe  their  ftalks  were  ufed  for  fpindles  ;  and 
even  yet,  in  Greece,  and  fome  parts  of  Turkey,  they  are 
ufed  for  fpindles.  Raii.  Hift. 

CALOMELANOS  TURQUETI.  So  Riverius  calls 
a  certain  purgative  medicine  which  he  often  ufed.  It  is 
thus  prepared  : 

R  Merc.  dulc.  9j.  gum.  fcammon.  cum  fulph.  im- 
pregn.  vel  rez.  jalap.  3fs.  mucilag.  e  gum.  trag.  q.  f.  f, 
pil.  mediocr. 

CALOMELAS,  from  ua\og,  good  and  blalk. 

It  is  what  ufed  to  be  called  Ethiops  mineral.  But  calo -> 
mclas,  or  calomelanos,  is  in  common  acceptation,  the  mere * 
dulc.  6ties  fublim.  which,  if  ground  with  the  volatile 
fpirits,  becomes  black,  and  perhaps  is  the  true  calomeL 
See  Mercur.  dulc.  subl. 

CALOMOCHANUS,  or  Calomochnus,  fee  Adar- 

CES. 

CALONIA.  Calonian  myrrh.  Hippocrates  often 
preferibes  it. 

»  CALTHA 
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CALTHA,  or  Calthula,  Marygold.  See  Ca¬ 
lendula. 

^rRVEKSIS  ]  See  Calendula  A  vensis. 

- -  MINIMA.  j  R 

— —  Palutris.  See  Calendula  Palustris. 
CALTROPS.  This  is  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
monogynia  clafs,  in  the  Linnean  fyftem,  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  warm  countries.  It  derives 
its  name  from  tire  form  of  its  fruit,  which  referable  thofe 
inftruments  of  war  which  were  call  in  the  enemy’s 
way  to  annoy  their  horfes.  This  plant  is  alfo  called 
Tribulus,  and  taken  inwardly  is  a  vulnerary,  and  faid  to 
be  of  fervice  in  a  diarrhoea,  and  the  (tone. 

CALUSA.  Crystal. 

CALVA.  The  cranium.  Alfo  the  bird  called  a  coot. 
CALVARIA.  The  cranium* 

CALVATA.  SeePHALACRA, 

CALVITIES,  I  Calvity  or  baldness,  particularly 
CALVITIUM,  J  on  the  finciput.  Galen  fays  that  the 
caufe  of  this  is,  a  defeCt  of  moifture. 

CALX.  This  word  is'applied  to  whatever  is  fubjedled 
to  calcination,  or  chemical  corrofion.  See  Calcinatio. 
It  alfo  comprehends  many  different  ftones,  in  this  one 
charadter,  that  they  burn  to  lime. 

Lime-ftonc,  hence  calcarius  lapis ;  alfo  called  faxum 
calcarium  abefum.  Limc-Jlone  is  a  general  name  for  all 
thofe  Hones  from  which  quick-lime  is  commonly  pre¬ 
pared.  They  contain  a  portion  of  fulphureous  matter, 
and  the  marine  acid  ;  but  though  the  limes  prepared  from 
different  ftones,  anfwer  maYiy  general  purpofes  equally 
well,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  efficacy  in  many  chemi¬ 
cal  and  other  kind  of  experiments. 

All  ftones  have  for  their  bafis  either  cryftal  or  fpar  ■, 
thofe  that  have  cryftal  run  into  glafs  by  burning  but 
thofe  that  have  fpar  burn  into  lime.  All  fea-fhells,  and 
any  ftone  or  earth  that  effervefces  with  an  acid,  will 
burn  to  lime.  The  harder  the  ftone  the  ftronger  is  the 
lime  it  produces.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  both 
earths  and  ftones  are  termed  earths  by  the  chemift,  but 
they  are  divided  into  two  claffes  by  the  foffilift  *,  calcare¬ 
ous  earths  and  ftones  are  thus  characterized,  confidered 
as  the  objedts  of  foffilogy.  Calcareous  earth  is  an  earth 
which  effervefces  with  acids.  Calcareous  ftone  is  a  ftone 
effervefcing  with  acids,  burning  into  quick-lime,  and  not 
ftriking  fire  with  fteel.  See  Edward’s  Elements  of  Fof¬ 
filogy.  But  we  muft  obferve  that  amongft  earths,  the 
calcareous  is  a  genus ;  amongft  ftones  the  calcareous  an 
order. 

When  ftones  of  the  fparry  kind  have  been  calcined  by 
the  fire,  they  are  converted  into  quick-lime ;  and  while 
they  continue  unpoffeffed  of  aqueous  moifture,  they  retain 
this  charadler.  When  calcareous  ftone  is  either  figured 
or  tranfparent,  it  takes  the  name  of  fpar. 

Quick-lime  diffolves  in  nitrous,  marine,  and  vegetable 
acid,  unites  with  the  vitriolic  into  an  indiffoluble  and 
infipid  concrete,  produces  heat  on  mixing  it  with  water, 
and  gives  thereto  a  medicinal  quality.  If  quick-lime  is 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  it  falls  into  a  powder,  and 
lofes  all  the  diftinguifhing  properties  of  quick-lime,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  retains  its  acrimony  longer  in  a  moift  than  in 
a  dry  ftate. 

The  ftones  from  which  quick-lime  is  produced,  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  in  calcination  is  ex¬ 
pelled  :  hence  ftrong  quick-lime  raifes  no  effervefcence, 
or  emits  no  air-bubbles  during  its  diffolution  in  either 
acids  or  alkalies. 

Lime  is  diftinguifhed  into  calx  viva,  calx  extinfla,  anc 
calx  lota.  The  firft  is  lime  in  its  fiery  ftate,  as  brought 
from  the  kiln  ;  the  fecond  that  which,  having  been  long 
expofed  to  the  air,  is  fallen  to  powder  •,  the  laft  that 
which  hath  been  deprived  of  its  falts  by  repeated  aftufions 
of  water. 

Sir  Torbern  Bergman  obferves,  that  calcareous  earth  is 
commonly  found  faturated  with  aerial  acid,  which  exhi¬ 
bits  the  appearance  of  effervefcence,  upon  being  driven 
from  its  bafis  by  a  ftronger  acid.  Calcareous  earth,  he 
fays,  is  found  diffolved  in  mod  waters,  by  means  of  a  re¬ 
dundant  portion  of  the  aerial  acid.  That  by  burning  it 
loies  that  acid,  together  with  a  proportion  of  water  which 
it  was  combined  with,  and  enters  into  a  chemical  combi¬ 
nation  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat,  in 
which  ftate  it  is  called  quick-lime.  Farther,  that  its  at¬ 
traction  for  Muter  being  greater  than  for  the  matter  0 : 


'  leat,  is  the  reafon,  that  when  the  quick-lime  meets  with 
the  former,  its  lets  go  the  latter  by  which  means  a  great 
quantity  of  fenfible  heat  is  produced,  converting  a  part 
of  the  water  which  it  hath  abforbed  into  vapours  ;  which, 
if  the  calcareous  earth  were  in  the  form  of  a  ftone,  would 
areak  it  down  into  a  fine  powder. 

Quick-lime  is  employed  for  increafing  the  activity  of 
alcaline  falts,  for  making  the  milder  kind  of  cauftics,  and 
for  deftroying  the  hair  on  places  where  it  is  thought  to  be 
unfeemly;  it  diffolves  fulphurs  and  vegetable  refins,  and 
produces  many  effects  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fixed  alcaline 
'alts. 

Aqua  Calcis,  Lime-water. 

Take  of  quick-lime,  half  a  pound  j  boiling  diftilled 
water*  twelve  pints  j  mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a  covered 
veffel  for  one  hour-,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  which 
keep  in  a  clofe  veffel.  Ph.  L.  1788.  The  quantity  of 
lime  diffoluble  in  water,  is  much  greater  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  fufpeCted.  Dr.  Alfton  obferves,  that  one  third  of 
the  quick-lime  isToluble  in  water ;  fee  his  Differtation  on 
Quick-lime.  The  above  method  of  making  lime-water, 
limits  the  quantity  of  water  too  much,  for  the  lime  re¬ 
quires  feveral  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dif- 
folve  it.  ^ 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  direCt  particularly  to 
fprinkle  upon  this  quantity,  in  an  earthen  veffel,  four 
ounces  of  water  gradually,  keeping  the  veffel  fliut  during 
the  effervefcence,  and  its  falling  to  powder  -,  then  to  mix  the 
reft  of  the  water  with  it  by  ftirring ;  to  renew  the  ftirring 
after  it  has  fubfided,  and  this  for  ten  times,  always  keep¬ 
ing  the  veffel  fhut  during  the  ebullition,  to  prevent  the 
accefs  of  air,  and  to  filter  it  through  paper,  placed  in  a 
funnel,  clofe  fhut  at  its  top. — The  London  College,  by 
avoiding  the  frequencies  of  ftirring,  expofe  it  lefs  to  the 
air. 

The  lime-water  is  a  folution  of  the  quick-lime  in  water, 
and  receives  no  improvement  from  the  ingredients  added 
in  the  compound  forts  which  ufed  to  be  ordered,  for  they 
precipitate  much  of  the  lime  which  the  water  fufpended. 
When  the  lime-water  lofes  its  tafte,  fo  does  it  iri;  virtues. 
It  hath  a  ftrong  ftyptic  tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a 
fweetiffi  one  ;  it  changes  the  juices  of  blue  flowers  to  a 
green  *  it  precipitates  metallic  bodies  that  are  diflolved 
in  acids  ;  it  tinges  filver  of  a  coppery  hue ;  it  turns  red 
wine  to  a  dark  colour ;  and  by  thofe  properties  its  ftrength 
may  be  eftimated. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  water  is  increafed  by  the  lime 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  calcareous  matter  taken 
up,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  water  being  deprived  of 
its  air. 

If  lime-water  is  clofe  kept,  it  may  be  preferved  many 
months  *  but  in  open  veffels,  the  calcareous  matter  foon 
feparates  from  the  water,  and  concretes  on  its  furface. 

Lime-water  diffolves  thick  phlegm,  or  mucous  matter, 
and  the  cmd  of  milk.  The  ftone  lime  is  beft  for  build¬ 
ing  ufith,  but  that  which  i»  made  of  the  fhells  of  cockles 
or  oyfters  is  to  be  preferred,  when  it  is  ufed  in  medicine 
as  a  folvent  of  calculous  matter,  See.  When  the  fhell 
lime-water  hath  been  drank  to  the  quantity  of  three  pints 
in  a  day  for  fome  weeks,  it  hath  been  ufeful  in  ferophu- 
las,  fluxes,  and  other  complaints  from  an  acrimonious 
fait.  It  promotes  expectoration  in  thofe  who  abound  with 
phlegm.  It  generally  induces  a  coftivenefs,  but  this  is 
prevented  by  mixing  a  little  milk  in  each  draught.  In 
cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful,  but 
in  hot  bilious  habits,  and  during  either  critical  or  periodi¬ 
cal  evacuations,  it  fhould  be  foreborn.  It  ftrengthens  the 
appetite,  and  affifts  digeftion  ;  it  is  a  good  antifceptic,  and 
greatly  helps  the  concoCtion  of  matter  in  abfeeffes,  that 
do  not  fuppurate  kindly.  It  correCts  acidity  in  the  primx 
vise.  In  the  diabetes  and  heCtic  fever,  it  is  of  Angular 
efficacy,  if  drank  when  frefli  made,  and  before  the  heat 
excited  by  mixing  the  lime  with  the  water  is  vanilhed. 
Four  ounces  or  more  of  lime-M^ater,  are  given  to  adults, 
and  repeated  twice  a  day,  or  oftener  in  fome  alvine 
fluxes,  and  leucorrhsea ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  lithon- 
triptic  in  any  great  degree,  it  alleviates  fome  calculous 
fymptoms.  In  fome  kinds  of  ulcers,  it  is  applied  as  a 
Mrafh  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  as  an  injeCtion. 

The  fofter  the  Mrater  is,  ufed  for  making  lime-water, 
the  more  effe&ual  it  is  as  a  medicine,  and  the  lefs  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Diftilled  M-ater  is  the  beft ;  and 
boiling  water  diffolves  the  lime  more  freely  than  cold.  It 

is 
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Is  better  to  pour  the  water  gradually  on  the  lime,  for 
otherwife  much  of  the  calcareous  matter  is  unaffedted  by 
it. 

The  aq.  cal.  mag.  comp,  hath  been  ufed  under  the 
name  of  aqua  liberans.  Bates  calls  it  aqua  Benedidta 
comp. 

The  properties,  ufes,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  lime, 
and  its  preparations,  deferve  to  be  more  extenfively  known 
than  our  limits  for  information  will  admit ;  but  much 
fatisfadtion  will  be  obtained  by  Confulting  the  Dictionary 
of  Chemiftry  *,  Newmann’s  works  ;  Experiments,-  & c.  on 
Quick-lime,  by  Mr.  Henry  ;  Macbride’s  Eflay  on  the  dif- 
folving  Power  of  Quick-lime ;  Percival’s  Efiays,  Med. 
and  Exp.  edit.  2.  p.  328.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  the 
Edingb.  Elf.  Phyf.  and  Lit.  vol.  i.  art.  13.  and  vol.  ii. 
art.  8.  Dr.  Whytt  on  Oilier  Shell  Lime-water. 

CALX  ANTIMONII.  See  Antimonium  Calcina- 
tum. 

- cum  kali  Puro.  See  Causticum  Commune 

Fortius. 

-  Hydrargyri  Alba.  See  Mercurius  pr2e- 

CIPITATUS  ALBUS. 

- Preparata.  Calcarius  Lotus.  See  Calx 

Extinctativa. 

C ALY CHIRICHIBOU  CARAIB.  See  Agnanthus. 

CALYPTER,  from  xa\o sr'}*-,  to  hide .  A  carnous  ex- 
crefcence  covering  the  haemorrhoidal  vein. 

CALYPTRA.  In  botany,  it  is  the  thin  involucrum 
or  cover  of  fome  feeds.  Alfo  a  thin  cup  which  covers 
the  heaumes,  or  parts  of  fructification,  of  fome  of  the 
modes. 

CALYX,  Calix,  or  Empalement.  It  is  generally 
underltood  to  mean  the  chives  which  fupport  the  apices. 
See  Perianthium. 

CAM.  An  abbreviation  of  Joach.  Camerarius  de  Plan- 
tis  Epitome. 

CAMANH  AY  A.  A  capillary  herb,  which  grows  upon 
the  higheft  trees,  fo  as  quite  to  cover  them ;  it  is  of  a 
grey  colour,  like  a  fort  of  down,  adorned,  at  certain 
diftances,  with  fix,  five,  three,  two,  or  perhaps  one  leaf, 
like  that  of  rofemary.  It  feems  to  be  a  dodder.  Raii. 
Hilt.  Index. 

CAMARA,  or  Camarium,  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 
Likewife  the  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle,  leading  .to  the 
external  foramen ;  and  alfo  a  fpecies  of  lychnis  is  thus 
named. 

Camara.  See  Viburnum. 

CAMAR A-JAPO.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  horfe-mint ;  it  is 
bitter  and  aromatic.  Raii  Hill.  Index. 

C  AMARA-MIRA.  It  is  a  flender  plant,  whofe  flower 
opens  at  all  times  of  the  year,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  continues  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  It 
grows  in  Brafil.  Raii  Hilt. 

CAMARA-TINGA.  A  fpecies  of  dwarf  honey-fuckle 
which  is  met  with  in  Brafil.  Raii  Hilt. 

CAMARA  CUBA  BRASILIANIS.  It  is  a  herb 
which  grows  is  Brafil  •,  all  its  parts  feel  glutinous.  Raii 
Hilt. 

CAMARAN-BAJA.  A  fpecies  of  Lyfimachia. 

CAMARIN-BASS  ;  alfo  called  u  maria.  It  bears  a 
fmall  greenilh  fruit,  inclined  to  yellow  ;  it  is  the  fize  of  a 
plum  ;  to  the  tafte  it  refembles  a  peach,  and  grows  in 
the  fields  about  Rio  Grande.  Raii  Hilt. 

CAMAROMA  CAMAROSIS,  from  Ka/xapa,  atortoife. 
Alfo  an  arched  roof.  A  fradture  of  the  Ikull,  which 
appears  like  an  arch  of  a  vault.  Called  likewife  Camc- 
ratio. 

CAMARU  BRASILIENSIBUS.  A  fpecies  of  fo- 
lanum. 

CAMARUM,  Cammarum ,  vel  Cammorum.  A  fpecies 
of  fhrimp,  of  the  crab  kind ;  alfo  the  herb  aconite : 
and,  according  to  fome,  it  is  hemlock. 

CAMBODIA.  1  The  Indian  yellow  orange  of  Ma- 

CAMBOGIA.  >  labar,  from  whence  the  gamboge, 

CAMBOGIUM.  3  Coddam  Pulli.  See  Gambogia. 

CAMBRO  BRITANNICA.  Cloud  Berries. 

CAMBUCA,  or  Cambuca  Membrata.  A  bubo, 
an  ulcer,  or  abfcefs  on  the  pudenda ;  alfo  a  boil  in  the 
groin. 

CAMBUI.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of  Pifo  and 
Maregrave.  There  are  two  fpecies.  Their  fruit,  flowers, 
and  leaves,  are  fragrant  and  aftringent.  One  fpecies  is 


low  and  bufhy,  the  other  very  tall.  Ray  fays  there  is  a 
third  fpecies  which  is  white,  but  is  very  rare. 

CAMEL.  SYLLAB.  An  abbreviation  of  G.  J.  Ca- 
melius  Stirpium  Infulae  Luzonis,  &c.  Syllabus. 

CAMELINA. .  A  fpecies  of  turritis.— — Cameli&e. 
See  Erysimum. 

CAMELOPARDALIS.  ?  Alfo  called  Anabula ,  a 

CAMELOPARD  ALUS,  j  bead  fo  called  becaufe  it 
it  is  fhaped  like  a  camel,  and  fpotted  like  a  leopard.  It 
is  a  fort  of  camel,  with  two  fhort  horns,  and  a  hard  knob 
on  its  forehead.  It  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  other  parts 
of  Africa. 

CAMERA  FLORE  ALBO  BRASILIENSIS.  A 
fpecies  of  lychnis. 

CAMERATIO.  See  Camarosis. 

CAMES,  or  Camet.  Silver. 

CAMINGA.  See  Canella  Alba; 

CAMINUS.  It  fignifieth  the  furnace  and  its  chimney. 
In  Rulandus  it  fignifies  a  bell. 

CAMIRI  INDIS.  CLUS.  The  fruit  refembles  a  wal¬ 
nut  when  ftripped  of  its  outer  green  fhell ;  its  fhell  is 
thick,  containing  a  white  kernel  like  an  almond.  Raii 
Hilt. 

CAMISIA  FCETUS.  The  Ihirt  of  the  foetus.  It  is 
put  for  the  chorion,  which  fee. 

CAMMARUM.  See  Camarum. 

CAMMARUS,  and  Cammarus  Astracus.  The 
craw-fifh.  See  Cancer  Fluviatilis. 

CAMMORON.  A  fpecies  of  Aconites 

CAMMORUM.  See  Camarum. 

CAMOTES  INDICA.  Potatoes.  See  BattatAs 

H  YSPANIC  A. 

CAMOMILLA.  A  corrupt  word  from  Chamjeme- 

LUM. 

CAMP  ANA.  A  eell.  In  chemiftry  it  is  a  recepta¬ 
cle  for  the  gas  of  fulphur,  where  it  is  concentrated,  and 
collected  together  into  a  thin  aqueous  matter,  in  order 
for  the  preparation  of  the  acid  fnirit  of  fulphur. 

CAMPANULA.  The  Bell-flower.  See  Cervi- 
caria. — ~  Brasiliana.  See  Caapomonga.  — 
Exotica.  The  Portugal  Bind-weed  with  blue  flowers. 
Its  ftalk  is  not  fcandent.  — —  Flore  Purpureo.  Can¬ 
terbury  bells.  See  Cervicaria. - Indica.  It 

is  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  with  a  fcandent  {talk.—— 
Minor.  A  fpecies  of  rapuntium. 

CAMPE,  from  lv,  to  bend.  A  flexure  or  bending. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ham,  becaufe  it  is  the  part  ufually 
bended ;  alfo  a  joint,  or  an  articulation. 

CAMPECHENSE  LIGNUM.  Logwood  ;  alfo  call¬ 
ed  Acacia  Zeylanica ,  lignum  Campefcanum ,  lignum  fappant 
tjiam  pangam,  lignum  Campcchianum,  lignum  Indicum  mon- 
tanum ,  lignum  tinffile  Campech.  Campeachy  wood, 
Brasiletto,  and  Jamaica  wood.  \t\sth.Qhamatoxylon 
Campechianum ,  Linn. 

It  is  the  wood  of  a  prickly  pod-bearing  tree,  a  native 
of  Campeachy  ifland.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  large 
compact  logs  of  a  red  colour.  Its  fruit  refembles  cloves 
in  their  quality. 

This  wood  is  chiefly  brought  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  but 
it  is  alfo  found  to  be  a  very  ufeful  medicine  in  a  dyfentery*, 
it  powerfully  reftrains  this  kind  of  flux,  yet  it  does  not 
contradt  the  fibres,  as  is  the  cafe  with  aflringents  ;  it  ob- 
tunds  acrimony,  and  hath  more  of  a  balfamic  tafte  than 
of  an  aftringent  one.  It  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  in* 
deed  the  general  habit.  It  is  an  agreeable  medicine, 
being  free  from  any  thing  difguftful  to  tire  tafte,  and 
almoft  void  of  fmell. 

The  London  College  directs  an  extradt  from  this  woodt 
as  follows. 

Extratfum  Ligni  Campechenfis.  The  Extract  of  Log¬ 
wood.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

Take  the  fhavings  of  logwood,  one  pound  ;  boil  it  four 
times,  or  oftener,  in  a  gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to  one 
half ;  then  boil  all  the  liquors,  mixed  together  and  {train¬ 
ed,  to  a  proper  confiftence.  The  {havings  are  here  ordered 
to  prevent  it  from  being  mixed  with  Jamaica,  or  other 
cheaper  woods  5  which  might  be  the  cafe  if  bought  in 
powden 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  more  from  this  wood 
than  water  does  j  therefore  it  is  better  to  digeft  its  powder 
in  as  much  fpirit  as  will  cover  it  three  or  four  fingers 
3  A  breadth 
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breadth  above  its  furface,  then  boil  the  refiduum  in  water 
as  directed  above  •,  after  which,  the  watery  menidrua  are 
firit  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  then  the  fpi- 
rituous  one  is  mixed  therewith,  and  the  whole  reduced  to 
a  proper  confiftence. 

'The  Decoction  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  powdered  logwood  in  four  pints  of 
water  to  two,  at  the  end  of  which  add  two  diams  of  cin¬ 
namon,  boil  them  together  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
cool  drain  off  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  extract  and  decoddion  are  either  of  them  agreeable, 
mild,  andfafe,  when  ftronger  aftringents  are  not  fo  •,  and 
this  advantage  attends  the  logwood,  which  cannot  be  faid 
of  aftringents,  it  maybe  ufed  with  equal  fafety,  whether 
a  fever  attends  or  not.  Thefe  preparations  make  tire  ftools 
and  urine  appear  like  blood.  The  extradd  may  be  taken 
in  dofes  from  gr.  x.  to  5  fs.  the  decoddion  to  three  or  four 
ounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  preparations  of  this  wood  are  chiefly  held  in  efteem 
for  their  aftringency,  and  may  be  given  fafely  in  fluxes, 
and  at  the  clofe  of  dyfentery,  but  in  the  beginning  they 
are  mifehievous,  fo  Dr.  Cullen  has  found  them. 

When  flatulencies  attend  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries, 
a  few  grains  of  the  cortex  elutherke  is  a  proper  addition 
to  each  dofe  of  the  above  extradd  or  decoddion.  See  Le¬ 
wis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Newmann’s  Chemical  W orks.  Cul¬ 
len’s  Mat.  Med. 

CAMPHOR  A.  Camphor  ;  called  alfo  caf  cafa ,  ca- 
far ,  llgalura  veneris ,  caphura ,  caphora-,  CAMPHOR.  It 
"is  a  folid  concrete,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  woody  part 
of  fome  trees,  which  are  met  with  in  the  ifland  of  Bor¬ 
neo,  in  the  Baft  Indies,  and  in  Japan ;  it  is  only  from  the 
latter  that  it  is  brought  into  Europe.  Camphor  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  laurus  camphor  a ,  or  the  Iaurus  fol.  tri- 
plinervis  lanceolata-ovatis  nitidis,  petiolis  laxis,  floribus 
parvis  albis  of  Linn.  The  camphor  tree.  In  fmaller 
quantities  it  is  obtained  from  fome  cinnamon  trees,  and 
in  very  fmall  quantities  from  feveral  other  vegetables. 
That  in  Japan  is  extracted  from  a  large  tree  of  the  bay 
kind,  called  lauro  camphorifera,  and  by  Linnaeus,  lau¬ 
rus  foliis  trinervis  langeolata-ovatis  5  nervis  fupra  bafin 
unitis. 

As  firffc  fublimed  or  diftilled  from  the  wood,  it  is  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  compofed  of  femi-pellucid  grains, 
mixed  with  fome  impure  matter  ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  fecond  fublima- 
tion,  &c.  but  after  a  manner  only  known  to  themfelves, 
except  the  Venetians,  who  formerly  were  the  only  refi¬ 
ners  of  it:  the  laft  procefs  in  the  management  is  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  the  head  of  the  fubliming  glafs  is  kept  warm 
enough  to  make  the  camphor  run  together  into  a  mafs  of 
its  own  figure,  in  which  form  it  isbrought  into  the  ftiops. 
Dr.  Lewis  fays,  that  it  may  be  purified  in  fp.  vin.  red.  by 
folution,  and  recovered  from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation,  the 
fpirit  all  rifing  before  the  camphor  *  and  after  this  it  may 
be  formed  into  loaves  by  fufion,  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
clofe  veffel. 

The  ancient  Greeks  do  not  mention  camphor ;  it  was 
firft  ufed  in  medicine  by  the  Arabians. 

Camphor  is  a  vegetable  concrete,  undduous  to  the  touch, 
With  a  fragrant  fmell  fomewhat  like  that  of  rofemary,  and 
a  bitter  aromatic  pungent  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe 
of  coolnefs  on  the  tongue  •,  it  is  volatile  like  eflential  oils, 
but  without  their  acrimony,  it  alfo  differs  both  from  them 
and  from  the  febaceous  oils,  in  fuffering  no  fenfible 
alteration  from  long  keeping,  in  being  totally  exhale- 
able  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  change  or  reparation  of 
its  parts,  and  fybliming  unaltered  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  &c.  it  burns  in  water,  it  receives  no  empyreuma- 
tic  impfeffions,  nor  does  it  fuffer  any  refolution  from 
any  degree  of  fire,  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe 
veffels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air.  It 
diffolves  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  redified  fpirit  of 
wine,  oils,  &c.  but  not  in  water,  in  vegetable  acids,  nor 
alcaline  liquors.  It  melts  into  an  oily  appearance,  with  a 
Jefs  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  ;  laid  on  a 
red-hot  iron  it  totally  evaporates  in  a  bright  white  flame 
and  copious  fumes,  which,  condenfing,  form  a  foot. 

Camphor  is  known  to  be  good,  if  when  it  is  put  upon 
hot  bread,  it  turns  moift  ;  if  it  becomes  dry  it  is  bad:  it 
fhould  be  kept  dofe  ina  bottle  or  a  bladder,  not  to  prevent 


it  from  lofing  its  quality,  but  to  preferve  the  whole  of  it 
from  exhaling  away. 

As  camphor  is  fo  extremely  ufeful  a  medicine  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  cafes,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  its  effeds  on  the  hu¬ 
man  machine  in  the  cleared:  point  of  view  which  we  are 
able.  And  firft,  the  queftion  is,  whether  its  power  is  of  a 
ftimulant  or  (edative  nature  ?  Dr.  Cullen  teems  clearly 
to  have  proved  the  laft,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  — 
externally  it  is  certainly  ftimulant,  for  when  taken  into 
the  mouth  it  has  an  acrid  tafte,  and,  though  by  its  evapo¬ 
ration  it  excites  a  fenfe  of  cold  air,  what  remains  is  a 
fenfe  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  When  taken  down 
upon  the  ftomach  it  often  gives  pain  and  uneafinefs, 
which  he  imputes  to  the  operation  of  the  acrimony  upon 
the  upper  orifice.  When  applied  to  any  ulcerated  part, 
it  perceptibly  irritates  and  inflames  :  thefe  are  marks 
of  its  ftimulant  power.  When  thrown  into  the  ftomach 
of  brute  animals,  it  operates  there  by  a  fmall  portion  of 
its  effluvia,  for  when  a  mafs  of  any  bulk  has  been  thrown 
in,  though  it  has  produced  confiderable  effeds  on  the 
body,  neither  the  bulk  nor  weight  are  found  fenfibly  di- 
minifhed ;  hence  he  concludes  the  operation  has  been 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  by  thefe  on  the  reft 
of  the  fyftem,  and  the  operation  to  be  entirely  that  of  a 
fedative  power.  However,  the  fudden  death  of  many 
animals  occafioned  by  it,  as  experimentally  proved,  {hew 
ftill  more  evidently  its  fedative  effeds  in  the  fenforium, 
which  deftroy  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and 
thereby  extinguishes  the  vital  principle.  It  can  no  other 
way  be  accounted  for,  for  camphor  firft  operates  by  in¬ 
ducing  ftupor  and  fleep,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of  deli¬ 
rium.  Furor  and  convulfions  can  all  be  explained  by  the 
ftruggle  -which  occurs  between  the  force  of  the  fedative 
power,  and  readion  of  the  fyftem,  as  in  cafes  of  other 
poifons.  It  evidently  {hews  no  ftimulant  power  on  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem,  for  the  pulfe,  where  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  has  been  flower  than  before  its  effeds  took  place. 

With  regard  to  the  difeafes  in  which  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  we  find  it  has  often  been  given  with  advantage 
in  fevers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  nervous  fevers,  at¬ 
tended  with  much  watchfulnefs,  and  delirium.  W herl- 
hoff  adminiftered  it  in  many  inflammatory  difeafes  with 
great  benefit,  and  confiders  it  as  a  refrigerant.  It  has 
been  remarkable  in  putrid  fevers,  from  its  antifeptic 
powers  *,  and  Collin  4vas  found  it  efficacious  in  curing 
and  refifting  gangrene.  From  its  ufe  in  low,  and  what 
are  called  malignant  fevers,  and  from  its  antifeptic  powers, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  has  been  of  great  fervice  in 
the  confluent  fmall  pox,  and  alfo  in  favouring  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  exanthemata,  and  bringing  them  back  to  the 
{kin,  when  from  any  caufe  they  have  fuddenly  receded  j 
but  this  he  fays,  not  from  experience. 

In  chronic  cafes,  whenever  difeafes  depend  upon  a 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  an  irregularity  of  its 
motions ;  it  may  be  expended  fuch  a  powerful  fedative 
fhould  be  of  fervice,  hence  its  ufe  in  hyfteric  and  hypo¬ 
chondriac  cafes,  which  the  Doddor  has  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  as  well  as  many  other  pradditioners.  In  convul- 
five  and  fpafmodic  affeddions  it  has  been  of  fervice,  and 
even  in  epilepfy  ufeful,  which  laft  has  been  entirely 
curedby  this  medicine  alone,  but  it  has  been  Angularly  bene¬ 
ficial  when  united  with  cuprum  ammoniac  um,  white 
vitriol,  or  calx  of  zinc.  It  has  often  been  employed, 
and  fometimes  fuccefsfully,  in  cafes  of  maniacal  and 
melancholic  cafes.  It  has  alfo  been  given  fuccefsfully  in 
acute  rheumatifm,  and  the  Doddor  fays  that  he  has  no 
doubt  of  camphor  having  a  peculiar  power  in  taking  off 
the  inflammatory  ftate  in  cafes  both  of  rheumatifm  and 
gout ;  but  as  camphor  is  ready  to  occafion  a  tranflation 
from  external  application,  as  proved  in  a  cafe  recited  by 
him,  it  will  in  gouty  cafes  be  always  employed  with  great 
danger.  It  is  often  found  ufeful  in  relieving  tooth-ach, 
and  may  be  in  ophthalmia,  from  its  power  of  taking  off 
local  inflammation. 

When  united  with  other  fubftances  it  has  been  found 
peculiarly  ufeful ;  with  draftic  purges  it  is  faid  to  mode¬ 
rate  their  acrimony,  and  thereby  their  violent  operation. 
It  has  the  power  of  corredding  the  acrimony  of  can- 
tharides,  according  to  general  opinion,  but  in  this  point 
fome  are  very  doubtful.  It  moderates  the  addion  of  mer¬ 
cury,  at  the  fame  time  does  not  deprive  the  faline  mer¬ 
curials  of  much  of  their  deobltruent  virtue.  United  with 
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opium  it  prevents  fome  inconvCniencies  and  diforder 
which  happen  to  taking  opium  alone ;  and  joined  with 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gives  it  more  energy  and  force, 
whether  in  curing  fever  or  gangrene.  It  fhould  either 
be  given  in  large  dofes,  not  under  twenty  grains ;  or  if 
in  i'maller,  they  muft  be  repeated  at  fhort  intervals,  if 
any  fenfible  effects  are  to  be  obtained  from  it.  It  maybe 
divided  and  rubbed  with  nitre  or  fugar,  and  a  few  drops 
of  lpirit  of  wine,  or  diffolved  in  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
the  camphor  previoufly  diffolved  in  a  little  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  expreffed  oil.  But  for  a  fuller  diicuflion  on  tlreie 
points  fee  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

An  imprudent  dofe  of  camphor  produces  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  vertigo,  a  fmall  weak  pulfc,  drowfinefs,  un- 
cafinefs  about  the  preeordia,  &C.  but  thefe  effects  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  emetic,  followed  with  fmall  dofes  of  vinegar, 
or  other  vegetable  acids. 

Emulfio  Camphorata.  Camphorated  Emulsion. 

Add  a  dram  of  camphor  to  a  pint  of  the  almond  emul- 
fion,  now  called  lac  amygdala — almond-  milk  ;  to  mix 
the  camphor ,  it  will  be  rteceffary  to  ufe  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  A  large  ipoon- 
fui,  or  more,  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  Nitre,  or 
acids,  may  be  added,  as  the  occafion  may  require. 

The  London  College  dire&s  tire  following  preparation, 
called 

Miftura  e  Camphora.  The  C  A  mphor  ated  Mixture. 

Formerly  Julepum  a  Camphora.  Camphorated 
Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  ten 
drops  ;  of  double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce-,  of  boiling 
diltilled  water,  a  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  fivft  with  the 
rectified  fpirit,  then  with  the  fugar;  laftly,  add  the 
Water  by  degrees,  and  {train  the  mixture.  This  is  better 
made  by  mixing  the  camphor  with  double  its  quantity  of 
gum  arabic,  for  thus  it  is  lefs  apt  to  vellicate  the  ftomach, 
and  cau  lie  anxiety;  a  large  fpoonful  contains  about  two 
grains  of  camphor  :  by  this  method  vinegar  may  be  added 
inftead  of  water;  vinegar  renders  the  camphor  more  eafy 
on  the  ftomach,  and  improves  its  antifeptic  powder.  So 
has  it  been  laid  of  nitre,  but  experience  does  not  prove 
the  validity  of  this  opinion. 

The  emulfion,  or  the  mixture  of  camphor,  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  low  and  putrid  diforders,  being,  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  lighted:  and  bell  cordials,  efpecially  for  women  or 
feeble  men,  with  fpafmodic  fymptoms. 

A  very  fmall  proportion  of  camphor  is  diffolved  in  this 
menftruum  by  the  mode  here  preferibed ;  but  if  camphor 
and  myrrh  be  united  in  equal  proportions,  well  triturated 
together,  they  will  form  an  uniform  mixture,  with  an 
aqueous  folvent  gradually  added,  as  proved  by  fome  ex¬ 
periments  recited  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  1789. 

The  London  College  alfo  orders  the  following  for  ex¬ 
ternal  ufes. 

Spiritus  Cr  mphoratus.  Camphorated  Spirit.  For¬ 
merly  Spiritus  vinojus  Camphoratus.  Camphorated 

Spirit  of  Wine. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces ;  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
v-ine,  a  quart ;  mix  them  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  dif¬ 
folved.  This  is  often  fuccefsful  in  removing  pains,  in¬ 
flammations,  numbnefs,  palfy,  &c.  by  rubbing  the  part 
affedled  with  it.  An  ounce  of  camphor  will  diffolve  in 
jefs  than  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fpirit,  and  in  thefe  folu- 
tions  it  does  not  exhale,  for  the  lpirit  muft  all  be  evapo¬ 
rated  before  the  camphor  wrill  depart. 

The  Spiritus  Camphor.®  Tartarizatus  is  thus  made. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  camphor  and  fait  of  tartar,  in  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  proof-fpirit,  and  draw  off  one  half.  But 
this  preparation  does  not  poflefs  any  advantages  above  the 
fp.  camphoratus. 

The  College  of  London  ufed  to  add  3  i.  of  camphor 
to  Jb  j.  of  the  white  ointment,  and  called  it  ungt.  alb. 
campborat.  but  have  now  veje£led  it ;  though  it  is  efteem- 
ed  by  fome  cooling,  emollient,  and  difeutient,  and  ufeful 
againft  cutaneous  heats,  tetterous  or  ferpiginous  erup¬ 
tions. 

Different  preparations  are  called  oils  of  camphor,  fe- 
Vpral  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Newmann’s  Chemical 
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Works,  and  other  writers,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
Doffefs  any  peculiar  advantages  above  the  crude  camphor  - 

A  mixture  of  olive  oil  two  parts,  with  one  of  camphor , 
is  called  oleum  camphoratum ;  and  is  of  ufe  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  fwellings  of  the  throat,  if  mixed  with  a  proper  ca- 
taplafm  and  applied  thereto,  and  alfo  in  afeites  wrhen  the 
abdomen  is  much  diltended,  if  rubbed  freely  on,  every 
night  and  morning. 

See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Alexander’s  Exper.  Effays,  Rieger  and  Hoffman  on  Cam¬ 
phor. 

Camphora  rudis.  It  is  camphor  juft  as  it  is  ex- 
traded  from  the  roots  of  the  camphor  tree. 

Camphora:  Elix.  Hartmanni,  i.  e.  Spt.  Camph. 
cum  pauculo  croci  Anglicani. 

- Flores.  The  lubtile  fubftance  is  thus  called 

which  firft  afeends  in  the  fubliming  of  camphor. 

- Flores  Comp.  The  compound  flowers  of  cam¬ 
phor. 

Sublime  eight  parte  of  camphor  with  one  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  Benjamin. 

CAMPHORATA.  Stinking  groung-pine,  called 
alfo  chamapeuce,  and  camphorata  hirfuta.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe :  it  fmells 
like  camphor,  but  hath  fomething  difagreeable  befide. 
It  is  much  efteemed  in  fomentations  againft  pain.  It  is 
warming  and  commanded  in  gouty  complaints.  Miller’s 
Bot.  Off. 

- Africana  Umbellata  Frutescens.  A  fpe- 

cies  of  santolina. 

- Elaborata.  The  unpurified  camphor. 

CAMPHORASMA.  The  balm  of  Gilead.  See 
Melissa  Turcica. 

CAMSIN.  The  Egyptian  name  for  the  fouth  wind. 
See  Etesia; 

CAMPULUM,  from  uct/oarlu,  to  twijl  about.  A  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  eyelids. 

CANABIL.  A  fort  of  riiedicinal  earth.  See  Ere- 

TRIA. 

CANABINA  AQUATICA.  See  Bidens. 

CANABIS  INDICA,  1  See  Bangue. 

— —  Peregrina.  J 

CANADELLA.  See  Channa. 

CANADENSE  BALSAMUM.  See  Capivi  Balsa- 
mum  &  Abies. 

CANALICULUS,  vel  CANALIS  ARTERIOSUS. 
See  Arteriosus  Ductus. 

CANALIS.  A  canal.  It  is  alfo  a  round  hollow 
inftrument  for  embracing  and  holding  a  broken  limb. 
Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  its  ufe,  and  Scultetus  reprefents 
different  forts  of  them  in  his  Armamentarium,  part  i. 
tab.  23. 

According  to  G or r 32 us,  canalis  fignifies  the  hollow  in 
the  fpine  where  the  medulla  oblongata  defeends. 

Canales  semicirculares.  The  femicircular  canals 
of  the  ear. 

They  are  three  in  number,  one  fuperior  and  perpendi- 
lar,  one  pofterior  and  perpendicular,  and  one  horizon¬ 
tal;  their  fize  is  nearly  the  fame,  but  generally  the  fupe¬ 
rior  perpendicular  is  the  greateft.  They  begin  in  the 
veftibulum,  wind  round  the  bone,  and  terminate  in  the 
veftibulum  again ;  each  at  their  origin  have  a  feparate 
orifice,  but  the  two  perpendicular  meet  and  return  into 
the  veftibulum  by  one  common  orifice.  That  thefe  du£ls 
contribute  to  hearing,  appear  from  their  being  found  in 
birds  and  fifties,  though  the  cochlea  is  not  found  in 
either. 

Canalis  semis,  petros.  The  bony  half  canal. 
See  Tympanum. 

- Venosus.  The  vein  of  the  funis  umbilicalis 

proceeds  from  the  placenta  to  the  navel  of  the  child,  and 
thence  to  the  vena  porta,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  its  main  trunk,  where  there  is  a  canal,  which  goes  to 
the  vena  cava  hepatica,  thus  called,  and  alfo  ductus  ve- 
nofus  ;  it  runs  between  the  lobulus  Spigelii  and  the  left 
or  fmall  lobe  of  the  liver.  This  du£lus  venofus  enters 
the  vena  cava  hepatica  of  the  left  fide,  juft  where  that  is 
piercing  the  great  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

CANANGiE  OLEUM.  Hoffman  mentions  this  oil 
as  being  fcarce  and  brought  from  India,  alfo  that  it  is  di- 
ftilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree.  See  Hoffman’s 
Obf.  Phyfico-Chym.  and  in  his  Med.  Rat.  Svft.  vol.  i,  § 
ii.  cap.  6. 
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CANCAMUM,  Ka-yamuDV.  A  tear  from  an  Arabian 
tree,  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what.  Different  authors 
a  fieri  it  to  be  different  fubftances ;  the  gum  anime  is  fub- 
flituted  generally  for  it.  See  Diofcorides,  Lemery,  and 
Ray. 

Cancamum  Grjecorum.  See  Courearil. 
CANCELLUS.  The  wrong  heir,  alfo  called  ajlacl 
marini  fpecies ,  Bernhardus  cremita ,  cancer  iniejlis  degens. 

It  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  cray-fifh,  which  the  French  ca 
Bernard  the  hermit, becaufeit(hunsothers,andretires 
into  the  firft  flrell  it  meets  with.  It  is  found  in  the  fiime 
near  the  rocks,  but  commonly  in  a  fhell  of  a  conic  figure, 
and  as  large  as  a  nut.  There  is  a  larger  fpecies  in  the 
American  iilands  ;  it  is  three  or  four  inches  long  :  they 
call  it  the  soldier,  becaufe  it  fortifies  itfelf  in  a  (hell  which 
is  not  its'own.  Father  Du  Tertres  fays,  half  its  body  is 
like  a  grafs-hopper. 

Hang  them  in  the  fun,  and  they  difiolve  into  a  kind  of 
oil,  which  is  very  fpeedy  in  curing  the  rheumatifm,  if 
rubbed  on  the  part. 

CANCER.  The  Crab.  Cancer  in  Latin  correfponds 
with  the  napiiivo$,  the  cranes,  or  the  Bap.p.apojof  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  crab  in  the  Englifh. 

- Marinus,  is  that  called  the  sea-crab  ;  namec 

alfo  pa  gurus,  and  cancer  mesus. 

- Fluviatilis.  The  river-crab,  or  cray¬ 
fish  :  it  is  alfo  called  cammarus  and  gammarus. 

The  crab  is  an  exanguious  filh,  of  the  oviparous  kind, 
and  is  amphibious.  Crabs,  lobfters,  and  craw-fifh,  are 
greedy  of  fiefh  ;  they  eat  frogs,  and  if  they  meet  a  car- 
cafe,  though  it  lays  out  of  the  water,  they  never  leave  it 
until  the  whole  is  confirmed. 

Their  flefli  is  the  beft  in  fummer ;  and,  in  common 
with  all  flrell-fifh,  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful  to  thofe  whofe 
prims  vias  abound  with  acid;  though  it  is  confiderec. 
rather  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  affords  not  much  nutrition. 

The  black  tips  of  the  claw  of  fea-crabs  are  levigatec. 
and  ufed  as  an  abforbent  under  the  name  of  pulv.  e  chel. 
fc.  ppt.  The  London  College  dire£ts  a  compound  powder, 
made  with  crabs  claws,  red  coral,  and  chalk;  but  any 
one  of  them  is  as  good  as  them  all  together  or  fingly : 
they  all  confift  of  the  fame  calcareous  animal  earth. 

Pulvis  e  Chells  Cancrorum  compojitus.  Compound  Pow¬ 
der  of  Crabs  Claws. 

Take  of  the  tips  of  crabs  claws  prepared,  one  pound  ; 
chalk,  red  coral,  each  prepared,  of  each  three  ounces ; 
mix  them  all  together. 

The  compofition  has  been  confidered  inelegant,  for 
the  chela  cancrorum,  confifts  of  a  calcareous  earth,  part 
of  which  is  combined  with  the  phofphoric  acid  and  glu¬ 
tinous  matter  ;  the  corallium  rubrum  contains  the  fame, 
and  thefe  are  mixed  with  chalk,  a  fomewhat  more  pure 
calcareous  earth;  hence  are  thefe  calcareous  earths  joined 
with  naufeous  impurities,  inftead  of  pure  abforbents. 
The  creta  and  tefta  oftreorum  will  better  fupply  the  place, 
and  if  calcareous  earth  is  defired  to  be  combined  with 
phofphoric  acid,  it  may  be  found  in  a  pure  ftate  in  the 
cornu  cervi  uftum.  Obfervations  on  the  Sp.  Alterum 
Pharmacop.  Londinenfis,  1788. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  the  following  prepa¬ 
ration  called 

Pulvis  Tejiaceus  Compojitus.  The  Compound  Testace¬ 
ous  Powder. 

Take  of  oyfter  (hells  prepared,  one  pound ;  and  of 
white  chalk  prepared,  half  a  pound.  Mix  them  toge¬ 
ther. 

Tiie  ufe  of  all  the  abforbent  earths,  and  preparations 
of  (hells,  is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  primte  vise,  and  this 
prefeription  from  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  is  equally 
valuable  as  a  medicine  with  any  other  preparation  of  the 
kind,  however  attended  with  pompous  epithets.  If  they 
meet  with  no  acid  to  difiolve  them,  they  fhould  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  gentle  purges.  They  (trongly  promote 
putrefaction,  whence  their  ufe  feems  to  be  forbid  in  pu¬ 
trid  dileafes,  and  alfo  from  their  abforbing  acids  fo  pow- 
fully  in  the  primse  vise,  their  prohibition  is  neceffary.  In 
ardent  fevers  their  ufe  is  fomewhat  important,  oyfter 
(hells  are  diffolved  with  a  very  weak  acid  into  a  mucilage, 
like  that  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  ftomach, 
bladder,  blood-veflels,  &c.  which  is  abraded  when  there  j 
is  inflammation  in  them;  and  this  jelly,  formed  of  tefta- 
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ceous  powders,  feems  to  fupply,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
want  of  the  natural. 

See  Haller’s  Nofology,  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica,  and 
Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

Cancer.  xa?xlv°{>  a  cra^%  By  *^ie  term  cancer ,  the 
Roman  writers  underftood  what  the  Greeks  called  gan¬ 
grene  and  fphacelus  ;  but  the  difeafe  which  is  now  called 
cancer,  is  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  meant  by  carci¬ 
noma,  and  carcinos.  See  Celfus,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxviii. 

Galen  fays,  that  as  the  crab  is  furnifhed  with  claws  on 
both  Tides  of  its  body,  fo  in  the  carcinoma,  or  carcinos, 
the  veins,  which  are  extended  from  the  tumor,  reprefent 
with  it  a  figure  much  like  a  crab.  And  Boerhaave  lays, 

O  _  .  ,  .  4  .  %  J  m 

that  if  the  ftagnating  matter  of  a  fen  rims  is  put  in  motion, 
fo  as  to  inflame  the  veffels  fituated  in  its  margin,  it  be¬ 
comes  malignant,  and  then  is  called  a  cancer . 

With  Hippocrates  we  may,  perhaps,  moft  properly 
confider  all  the  fpecies  as  comprifed  in  the  ocult  and 
open  cancer.  A  cancer  then  is,  as  P.  Afginetii  delcribes 
it,  an  unequal  tumor,  with  or  without  an  ulcer.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  calls  that  an  occult  cancer ,  that  is  yet  unburft, 
or  without  an  ulcer ;  and  that  an  open,  or  an  ulcerated 
one,  that  is  burft  or  ulcerated.  The  degree  of  malignity 
is  in  proportion  to  the  acrimony  of  the  matter  of  the  tu¬ 
mor,  the  putrefcence  of  which  is  known  by  the  finell, 
the  fharpnefs  of  the  fanies,  and  the  fpeedy  corrofionof  the 
parts  about  the  ulcer.  The  degree  of  malignity  in  the 
occult  cancer  is  judged  of  by  the  degree  of  itching,  heat, 
(hooting  pain,  and  hidden  increafe  of  the  tumor. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales  and  order  tumores.  He  defines  it,  a  painful  feir- 
rhous  tumor,  terminating  in  a  fatal  ulcer.  . 

Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the  feat  of  this  diforder, 
though  a  gland  is  generally  its  immediate  (ituation.  The 
obftrudf ion  is  in  the  minute  lymphatic  veffels,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  are  affefifed  as  a  confequence.  I11  men  a 
cancer  moft  frequently  feizes  the  tongue,  mouth,  or  pe¬ 
nis  ;  in  women,  the  breads  and  the  uterus,  particularly 
about  the  ceflation  of  their  periodical  difeharges ;  and  in 
children,  the  eyes. 

Celibacy,  as  well  as  the  ceflation  of  the  menfes,  con¬ 
duces  to  the  production  of  cancers  in  women,  whence 
antiquated  maids  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  them  :  next  to 
thefe  are  thofe  mothers  who  have  not  fuckled  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  then  thofe  women  who  are  pad  child-bearing ; 
and  the  lead  fo  are  men,  and  thofe  women  who  have 
bore  children,  and  nurfed  them  with  their  own  milk. 
Hollerius  obferves,  that  girls  are  fubjeft  to  glandulous 
tumors  whofe  menftrual  difeharges  are  fcanty. 

The  matter  of  cancers  is  infpiflated  lymph,  obftructing 
the  glands,  whence  pus  is  never  well  formed  in  them. 
Lymph  ftagnating  in  the  feirrhous  body  is  capable  of  being 
rarefied  by  heat ;  when  heated  it  expands,  and  the  tumor 
is  enlarged ;  on  the  increafe  of  the  fvvelling,  a  part  of 
the  feirrhus  forms  an  apex ;  then  the  lkin  burfts,  the 
morbid  matter  obtains  liberty,  and  fpreading  more  and 
more,  it  turns  out  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  all  round.  Hence 
the  preternatural  heat  excited  in  a  feirrhous  tumor  is  a 
proximate  caufe  of  its  becoming  a  cancer ;  and  whatever 
can  excite  heat  in  a  feirrhus,  may  be  a  remote,  or  pro- 
catarCKc  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  The  caufes  of  a  feirrhus 
are  the  remote  caufes  of  moft  cancers,  and  are  whatever 
can  coagulate,  or  dry  the  juices,  prepared  in,  or  received 
by  the  glands.  The  matter  thus  obftruCded,  deftitute  of 
the  means  of  being  refolved,  or  changed  into  pus,  may 
lodge  many  years  without  giving  much  trouble ;  but 
when  by  any  caufe  the  motion  of  the  humours  is  increaf- 
ed  through  the  adjacent  previous  veflels,  an  inflam¬ 
mation  is  produced,  pain  and  heat  come  on  :  thus  the 
feirrhus,  which  hitherto  was  inert,  now  acquires  an 
acrimony,  by  which  the  containing  parts  are  irritated  and 
corroded.  Sorrow,  and  other  difturbance  of  the  mind, 
eafily  converts  a  feirrhus  into  a  cancer.  The  veflels  of 
diftended  glands  become  preternaturally  fenfible,  whence 
it  becomes  more  eafy  for  any  caufe  of  local  inflammation 
to  caufe  a  cancer.  \Vhen  a  feirrhus  fo  enlarges  as  to  be 
affedled  by  the  heat,  or  preffure  of  the  adjacent  parts,  it 
:oon  becomes  cancerous.  Sparing,  or  obftructed  peri¬ 
odical  excretions,  as  already  obferved,  are  the  frequent 
cauies  of  this  diforder.  Gooch  and  Turner  give  in- 
:  :ances  of  cancerous  ulcers  being  produced  by  touching 
cancerous  matter  with  the  tongue. 

A  hard  unequal  tumor  that  is  indolent,  and  without 
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any  difcolouration  in  the  {kin,  is  called  a  fcirrhus ;  but 
when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it,  which  is  followed  by  a 
pricking,  {hooting,  or  lancinating  pain,  and  a  change  of 
colour  in  the  fkin,  it  is  known  to  be  a  cancer.  It  gene¬ 
rally  is  fmall  in  the  beginning,  and  increafes  gradually  ; 
but  though  a  change  of  colour  in  the  fkin  is  made  to  a  red 
or  livid  appearance,  as  well  as  from  an  indolent  ffcate  a 
painful  one  is  induced,  it  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to 
fay,  when  the  tranfition  out  of  the  fcirrhous  into  the  can¬ 
cerous  date  happened ;  the  progrefs  being  quick  or  flow 
according  to  concurring  caufes.  Gooch  very  well  ob- 
feryes,  that  when  the  tumor  is  attended  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  burning,  {hooting  pains,  and  the  fkin  hath  ac¬ 
quired  the  duflcy  purple,  or  livid  hue,  it  may  then  be 
deemed  the  malignant  fcirrhus,  or  confirmed  cancer.  He 
farther  adds,  when  thus  far  advanced  in  women’s  breads, 
the  tumor  fometimes  increafes  fpeedily  to  a  great  fize, 
having  a  knotty  unequal  furface,  more  glands  becoming 
obdruCted;  the  nipple  finks  in,  turgid  veins  are  confpi- 
cuous,  ramifying  far  about,  and  refembling  a  crab’s 
claws.  Thefe  are  the  charaCteridics  of  an  occult  cancer 
on  the  external  parts,  and  we  may  fufpeCt  the  exiftence 
of  one  internally,  when  fuch  pain  2nd  heat  as  hath  been 
defcribed,  fuceeed  in  parts  where  the  patient  hath  before 
been  fenfible  of  a  weight  and  preffure,  attended  with 
obtufe  pain.  A  cancerous  tumor  never  melts  down  in 
fuppuration  like  an  inflammatory  one,  becaufe  the  ob- 
ftru&ionis  in  the  minute  lymphatic  veflels;  but  when  it 
is  ready  to  break  open,  efpecially  in  the  bread,  it  gene¬ 
rally  becomes  prominent  in  fome  point,  attended  with 
an  increafe  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  burning,  {hooting  pain, 
commonly  felt  before,  at  intervals,  in  a  lefs  degree,  and 
deeper  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  or  glands.  In  the  pro¬ 
minent  part  of  the  tumor,  in  this  date,  a  corroding  ichor 
fometimes  tranfudes  through  the  fkin,  foon  forming  an 
ulcer ;  at  other  times  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  thin 
lymphatic  fluid,  tinged  with  blood  from  eroded  veflels, 
is  found  on  it.  Ulcers  of  the  cancerous  nature  difcharge 
a  thin,  foetid,  acrid  fanies,  which  corrodes  the  parts, 
having  thick  dark-coloured  retorted  lips  ;  and  fungous 
excrefcences  frequently  vegetate  from  thefe  ulcers,  not- 
withdanding  the  corrofivenefs  of  the  humour.  In  this 
date  they  are  often  attended  with  excruciating,  pun¬ 
gent,  lancinating,  burning  pains,  and  fometimes  with 
bleeding. 

Though  a  fcirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed  a  cancer  as 
foon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it,  yet  every  painful  tumor 
is  not  a  cancer ;  nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  fay  whether  a 
cancer  is  the  diforder  or  not ;  irregular  hard  lumps  may 
be  perceived  in  the  bread,  but  on  examining  the  other 
bread  where  no  uneafinefs  is  perceived,  the  fame  kind  of 
tumors  are  fometimes  found,  which  renders  the  diagnos¬ 
tics  uncertain. 

The  itching,  increafing  tumor,  and  pain,  are  owing 
to  heat  rarifying  the  obdruCted  humour,  didending  the 
veflels,  and  producing  a  preternatural  fenfibility  in  them. 
As  any  part  of  the  tumor  is  more  enlarged  than  another, 
there  an  apex  will  be  formed,  the  top  of  which  will  be 
covered  with  a  tenfe,  fmooth,  Aiming,  thin  {kin,  of  a 
darkilh  red  colour,  becaufe  the  blood  meets  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  paffing  through  its  veflels,  which  are  too  much 
didended.  The  {kin  rendered  thin  by  violent  draining, 
is  at  lad  burd  by  the  contained  matter  ;  hence  the  ulcer, 
which  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  that  produ¬ 
ced  it,  increafes.  While  the  blood-veflels  remain  un¬ 
hurt,  a  ierous  ichor  only  appears  in  the  ulcer ;  but  when 
they  are  corroded,  blood  alfo  iffues  forth,  and  as  the 
fungous  flefli  difiolves,  fome  pus  is  generated.  The 
{finking  fanies  is  from  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  the  ac- 
cefs  of  the  air  putrifying  it. 

A  cure  is  rarely  made  but  with  the  knife  or  cautery  ; 
when  thefe  methods  of  relief  are  not  ufed,  the  treatment 
,is  only  palliative.  If  the  tumor  firmly  adheres  to  the 
fubjacent  part,  it  can  neither  be  extirpated  nor  waded 
away  by  a  caudic  :  if  it  is  moveable,  it  rjjay  generally  be 
taken  away  if  at  a  due  didance  from  fuch  blood-veflels 
as  would  endanger  life  by  being  wounded.  In  general, 
the  larger  are  more  dangerous  than  the  lefler,  the  pain¬ 
ful  than  the  indolent,  and  the  ulcerated  than  the  occult. 
When  a  bread  is  once  fcirrhous,  it  feldom  continues  long 
in  a  date  that  threatens  a  cancer ,  without  affeCting  the 
axillary  glands,  the  other  bread,  or  the  uterus.  Any 
kind  of  acrimony  in'  the  habit  difpofes  a  fcirrhus  to  a 
Ipcedy  change  into  a  cancer.  When  a  cancer  in  any  part 


is  attended  with  a  hardnefs  of  the  adjacent  glands,  fuccefs 
hath  rarely  followed  an  attempt  to  cure.  In  habits  not 
otherwife  difordered,  an  ocult  cancer  flrould  not  be  exaf- 
peiated  by  emollients,  dimulating  applications,  or  in¬ 
temperance,  for  then  it  may  remain  a  long  time  without 
inconvenience;  though  at  the  cefiation  of  the  menfes  in 
women  they  will  be  exafperated,  whence,  if  it  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  done,  it  may  be  mod  proper  to  extirpate  early* 

Mr.  Henry  Fearon  fays,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
were  we  to  treat  cancerous  complaints  at  an  early  period, 
as  proceeding  from  inflammation,  we  fliould  be  much 
more  fuccefsfulin  practice. — His  mode  of  cure  confids  in 
bleeding,  either  topical  or  general,  according  to  the  feat 
of  the  complaint,  or  part  affeCted,  which  mud  be  per¬ 
severed  in  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  to  which  mud 
be  joined  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  an  open  belly,  and 
faturnine  applications,  avoiding  wine,  fpirits,  and  fer¬ 
mented  liquors.  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society,  Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  id,  to  extirpate  the  tu¬ 
mor,  and  prevent  a  return  of  the  difeafe :  or,  2dly,  to 
palliate  when  extirpation  cannot  be  admitted. 

The  diet,  fhould  be  cool,  moid,  and  light ;  the  mind 
ihould  be  tranquil;  and  the  body  as  free  from  violent  • 
aCtion  as  poffible. 

If  the  cure  is  to  be  effeCted  by  extirpating  the  tumor, 
(fee  AmPutAtio)  and  if  this  method  of  relief  is  at¬ 
tempted,  care  mud  be  had  to  remove  all  other  cancerous 
tumors,  the  whole  of  each  mud  be  cleared  away,  and 
the  habit  of  body  mud  be  corrected  as  much  as  poffible  ; 
and  when  the  wound  is  nearly  healed,  it  may  be  kept 
open  in  the  manner  of  an  iflue. 

Cathacretics  are  propofed  for  dedroying  the  tumor, 
when  the  knife  cannot  be  fubmitted  to  from  the  patient’s 
dread.  The  mod  famed  of  hefe  have  arfenic  in 
their  compofition.  Mr.  Plunket’s  application  is,  on  good 
authority,  faid  to  be  as  follows  : 

“  Take  of  crow’s-foot,  fuch  as  grows  in  low  moid 
grounds,  one  handful;  dog-fennel,  three  fprigs ;  pound 
them  well :  add  to  them  three  middling  thimbles  full  of 
crude  brimdone,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  arfenic 
in  fine  powder.  Make  thefe  into  fmall  balls,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun.  Thefe  balls  mud  be  powdered  and 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  laid  over  the  fore  or 
cancer  upon  a  piece  of  pig’s  bladder,  which  mud  be  cut 
to  the  fize  of  the  fore,  and  fmeared  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  This  mud  not  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  bladder 
larger  than  a  half  crown,  if  the  cancer  to  be  extirpated  is 
on  the  face  ;  the  fame  caution  is  required  if  it  is  near  the 
heart ;  but  elfewhere  it  may  fpread  the  fize  of  the  fore. 
The  plader  mud  not  be  dirred  until  it  drops  off  of  itfelf, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  week.  Clean  bandages  are  often 
to  be  put  on.” 

This  arfenical  preparation  will  anfwer  bed  in  recent 
cafes,  but  it  Ihould  never  be  ufed  except  the  whole  tu¬ 
mor  can  be  removed.  The  crow-foot  is  added  to  dedroy 
the  {kin,  but  this  end  will,  perhaps,  be  better  anfwered,  * 
by  rubbing  the  part  immediately  over  the  tumor  with 
antimonium  nitratum,  the  day  before  the  arfenical  medi¬ 
cine  is  applied  :  this  makes  way  for  the  aCtion  of  the  ar¬ 
fenic.  Indead  of  the  fimple  mixture  of  brimdone  and 
arfenic  as  above,  the  preparation  of  arfenic,  called  mag- 
nes  arfenicales,  fliould  be  ufed.  This  caudic  does  not 
dedroy  the  gland,  but  only  the  fubdances  all  around  it, 
fo  the  tumor  comes  out  as  if  it  had  been  dexteroufly  dif¬ 
fered  out ;  and  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  a  patient  fhould 
never  go  into  a  warm  bath  whild  arfenic  is  applied. 

Several  eminent  practitioners  have  formerly  encouraged 
this  method,  as  Fallopius,  Zaber,  Sennertus,  & c.  but 
though  on  fmall  cutaneous  glands  it  may  do,  in  the  larger 
and  deep-feated  it  is  unfafe  ;  for  by  the  irritation  of  thefe 
medicines  an  inflammation,  and,  perhaps,  fever  are 
brought  on,  wffiich  are  dangerous  fymptoms  ;  and  by  the 
fubtil  penetrating  quality  of  arfenic,  the  life  of  the  patient 
is  alfo  greatly  hazarded,  whatever  be  its  mode  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  correction. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  if  a  caudic  is  ufed,  it  Ihould 
be  fuch  a  one  as  will  penetrate  quite  through  the  tumor 
and  effectually  eradicate  it  at  the  mod  in  two  or  three  ap¬ 
plications  ;  this  the  common  ones  will  not  do,  for  chey 
only  reach  as  far  as  into  the  cellular  membrane,  hence 
their  frequent  repetition  will  be  neceffary.  On  every  re¬ 
petition  of  the  caudic,  the  tumor  reinflames,  hardens, 
and  enlarges ;  confequently,  it  becomes,  by  fuch  treat- 
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ment,  m6re  and  more  untradfable.  Cauflics  harden  the 
furrounding  parts,  and  produce  other  ill  effects,  and  this 
gave  origin  to  that  ridiculous  idea  of  the  fcirrhus  or  can¬ 
cer  having  claws  or  roots,  &c.  If  cauftics  are  ufed,  the 
moft  adlive  ones  are  to  be  preferred. 

If  the  cancer  is  ulcerated,  frequent  dreffing  with  dry 
lint,  or  fuch  other  things  as  experience  manifefts  to  be 
the  leaft  uneafy,  are  the  moft  eligible. 

In  general  the  palliative  method  will  be. 

To  avoid  all  external  means  while  the  diforder  is  in 
its  occult  ftate*,  to  prevent  its  being  handled,  or  preffed 
by  the  cloaths,  that  it  may  kept  eafy  and  cooL 

To  corredt  the  habit  of  body,  if  any  way  difordered ; 
and  with  the  alteratives  may  be  given  fmall  dofes  of  hy- 
drargyrus  muriatus,  but  with  great  caution. 

To  moderate  pain. 

To  keep  the  belly  foluble  with  cooling  medicines,  fuch 
as  manna,  natron  vitriolat.  8cc. 

To  bleed  as  often  as  the  ftrength  will  admit. 

To  avoid  cordials,  exercife,  or  whatever  can  excite  a 
greater  heat  than  is  proper  to  health  in  a  ftate  of  reft. 

A  flight  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tu¬ 
mor,  which  yet  is  in  its  fcirrhous  ftate,  may  be  relieved 
by  means  of  Goulard’s  fatumine  water,  and  thus  is  hin¬ 
dered  from  degenerating  into  a  cancer ;  but  if  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  confiderable,  a  cancer  cannot  be  prevented. 

Bleeding  is  neceffary,  at  leaft  as  often  as  pain  and  fe- 
verifhnefs  require  it. 

Purging  fliould  not  only  be  ufed  to  prevent  a  coftive 
habit,  but  alfo  immediately  after  every  bleeding,  to  in- 
creafe  its  cooling  effedt. 

Pain,  when  urgent,  requires  bleeding,  cooling  purges, 
a  fpare  diet  that  is  thin  and  cooling,  and  anodynes  in¬ 
wardly.  This  fymptom  is  alfo  much  relieved  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  by  preparations  of  lead. 

Fever.  This  requires  the  fame  means  for  its  relief  as 
are  recommended  againft  pain;  to  which  may  be  added 
any  other  febrifuge  that  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution  may 
feem  to  admit  of.  Milk  and  water,  or  a  decodtion  of 
farfaparilla,  are  convenient  for  common  drink. 

The  beft  external  medicine  in  the  occult  ftate  is  a  well 
dreffed  hare’s  or  rabbit’s  ikin ;  for  now  all  emollients, 
ftimulants,  and  unftuous  preparations  are  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  cancerous  tumor  becomes  ulcerated,  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  hard,  ragged,  and  unequal,  very 
painful,  and  reverfed  in  different  ways,  being  fometimes 
turned  upwards  and  backwards,  and  on  other  occafions 
inwards.  The  whole  furface  of  the  fore  is  commonly 
very  unequal ;  in  feme  parts  there  being  confiderable 
rifings,  and  in  others  deep  excavations.  The  difeharge, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  a  thin  dark-coloured  fetid  ichor,  and 
is  often  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  ex¬ 
coriate,  and  even  deftroy  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the 
more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe  too,  by  the  erofion  of 
blood-veffels  which  occurs,  confiderable  quantities  of  pure 
blood  are  fometimes  difeharged.  There  is  generally  a 
burning  heat  complained  of,  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
ulcer,  and  an  increafe  of  the  {hooting  lancinating  pains, 
which  were  much  complained  of  before  the  ulcer  was 
formed.  The  appearances  of  thefe  ulcers  are  fo  various, 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible  for  any  defeription  to  take 
them  all  in.  Some  have  fungous  excrefcences  about  their 
edges  refembling  cauliflowers,  or  ftrawberries ;  others 
have  none.  When  the  cancer  is  ulcerated,  the  following 
have  been  extolled. 

R  Ungu.  faturn.  cum  duplici  quantitate  cere  albse 
paratum  &  ceratum. 

R  Pulv.  e  ceruff.  C.  mucilag.  gum.  arab.  aa  3  ij.  ce- 
ruffie  acetatae.  3i.  probe  contritis  in  mortario  marmoreo 
adde  fenfirn  aq.  calcis  &  rofar.  aa  J  vj.  f.  lotio. 

After  gently  cleanfing  the  ulcer,  wafh  it  with  the  lotion 
juft  warmed,  then  covering  it  with  dry  lint,  or  lint  moift- 
ened  in  the  lotion ;  lay  over  the  whole  a  plafter  fpread 
with  the  cerate,  which  may  extend  fomevvhat  over  the 
edges  of  the  fore. 

In  general,  that  which  is  the  eafieft  is  the  beft,  and 
often  a  cerate  of  oil  and  wax  is  preferred. 

A  mixture  of  vinegar,  with  twenty  times  its  quantity 
of  water,  is  fometimes  of  excellent  ufe. 

Goulard  commends  his  faturine  preparations. 

Tar-water,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  hath  been 
attended  with  confiderable  advantage,  and  particularly 
■when  the  diforder  appeared  at  or  about  the  ceffation  of 
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Narcotic  herbs,  fuch  as  the  folanum  and  cicuta,  have 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs.  See  the  articles  refpedlively. 

Carrot  poultices  renewed  twice  a  day  remove  the  nau- 
feous  fmell  which  attends  cancerous  ulcers.  SeeDAtrcus. 
Fixed  air  applied  to  the  ulcer  hath  the  fame  effedt,  if  it 
flrould  be  ufed  every  fix,  eight,  or  twelve  hours,  and  af¬ 
ter  it,  rags  may  be  laid  on  the  fore,  after  dipping  them, 
in  lavender,  or  other  odoriferous  water  mixed  with  vi¬ 
negar. 

The  hydrarg.  muriatus,  gr.  fs.  given  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  as  in  venereal  diforders,  with  the  decodt.  farfaparil. 
keeping  the  body  lax,  but  not  to  purge,  hath  been  ma~ 
nifeftly  ufeful,  though  it  is  owned  that  its  efficacy  is  lefs 
in  cafes  where  the  ulcer  is  very  confiderable.  It  hath 
often  fucceeded  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  The 
bark  may  accompany  it  when  the  habit  is  lax. 

The  bark  and  hemlock  may  very  advantageoufly  ac¬ 
company  the  ufe  of  this  mercurial  medicine,  and  may, 
in  general,  be  thus  adminiftered. 

R  Extradb  cicut.  gr.  v.  vel  plus  bis  in  die  ;  or  rather 
the  powder. 

R  Infuf.  cort.  Peruv.  iij.  bis  terve  in  die. 

R  Hydrargyri  muriati,  gr.  l-l6th,  ad  fs.  bis  in  die. 

If  the  muriated  quickfilver  is  not  eafy  in  the  ftomach, 
a  few  drops  of  the  tindt.  opii,  may  accompany  each  dofe. 

In  recent  cafes  the  hemlock  is  fometimes  ufeful ;  its 
external  ufe  is  more  effectual  than  its  internal ;  and  its 
efficacy  exceeds  that  of  carrot  poultice,  though  they  all, 
and  in  every  mode,  are  ufeful.  Mr.  Juftamond  intimates 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  that  the 
beft  way  of  ufing  hemlock  is  to  make  a  bath  with  it ; 
when  this  bath  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  tepid,  and  the  patient 
may  ftay  in  it  during  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  re¬ 
peat  it  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He  farther  recom¬ 
mends  as  a  powerful  efficacious  medicine,  the  ferrum 
ammoniacale  internally;  it  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day,  beginning  with  ten  grains  made  into  two  pills,  and 
increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,  is  an  extract  from  a  publication  by  Dr.  Le 
Febure,  a  French  phyfici~n,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  internal  ufe  of  arfenic  is  frequently  effectual  in  curing 
cancers.  He  fays,  that  in  fome  inftances  the  cancerous 
virus  is  alkalefcent,  and  in  others  it  is  acefcent.  His 
general  method  of  adminiftering  this  medicine  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

R  Arfen.  alb.  gr.  iv.  f.  folutio  in  aq.  font,  diftil. 
hujus  folutio  detur  cochl.  magn.  cum  ladh  vaccin.  cochi. 
magn.  &  fyr.  e  mecon,  |  fs.  mane  jejuno. 

The  arfenic  is  directed  to  be  of  a  clear,  white,  Ihining 
appearance,  and  in  fmall  cryftals ;  and  every  morning 
that  the  dofe  is  taken,  the  patient  muft  not  take  any  thing 
after  it  during  one  hour.  This  courfe  muft  be  continued 
eight  days,  after  which  a  dofe  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fame 
manner,  twice  every  day;  the  firft  in  the  morning,  the 
laft  about  eight  at  night.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
three  doles  are  to  be  given  in  a  day ;  the  third  being  taken 
about  mid-day.  Thus,  women  of  weakly  conftitutions, 
may  continue  until  a  cure  is  completed.  But  with  an 
adult  of  a  good  conftitution,  the  dole  maybe  augmented, 
by  degrees,  every  eight  days,  till  he  takes  fix  table  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  folution  every  day  ;  two  table  fpoonfuls  being 
taken  for  each  dofe,  with  as  much  milk,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies.  For  children,  tea-fpoons 
muft  be  ufed,  and  the  dofe  fhould,  on  no  account,  exceed 
three  of  thefe,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  fynm. 
But,  befides  that,  the  folution  of  the  arfenic  is  thus  to  be 
increafed  to  a  certain  height,  in  point  of  quantity,  the 
ftrength  is  alfo  to  be  augmented.  Six  grains  of  arfenic 
may  be  diflolved  in  the  lecond  bottle  of  the  folution,  and 
eight  in  the  third.  But,  beyond  this.  Dr.  Le  Febure 
thinks  it  unadvifeable  to  proceed.  In  general,  he  fays, 
fix  bottles  of  the  folution  is  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  an 
open  cancer ;  in  one  cafe,  however,  eight  were  necel- 
fary.  He  afferts,  that  this  method  is  never  attended  with 
any  ill  accidents ;  and  adds,  that  the  arfenic  does  not  adt 
in  any  certain  manner  upon  the  fecretions.  A  purgative 
compounded  of  manna,  rhubarb,  and  fal  feignette,  is  to 
be  given  every  eight  or  twelve  days.  Whey,  with  twelve 
grains  of  nitre  to  the  bottle,  or  a  weak  decodlion  of  the 
roots  of  marfhmallows,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  nitre, 
may  be  gjven  for  common  drink.  The  belly  is  to  be  kept 
open  by  injedtions  of  whey,  bran-water,  or  pure  water, 
with  the  addition  of  emollient  herbs,  if  necefl'ary,  or  a 
6  '  little 
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little  honey.  With  refpedl  to  regimen,  it  is  direfled  to 
abftain  from  wine,  and  fermented  liquors.  Broths,  made 
with  a  little  beef,  veal,  or  chicken,  are  proper.  Broiled, 
roafted  or  boiled  meat,  ought  to  be  taken  in  frnall  quanti¬ 
ty.  Spinnage,  lettuce,  fuccory,  or  forrel,  may  be  given 
with  advantage.  Ripe  fruit  is  not  to  be  forbid.  Rice 
cream,  and  milk  in  different  forms,  are  a  very  proper  part 
of  diet.  The  dodlor  has  fometimes  been  obliged  to  give 
the  bark,  and  to  open  an  iflue,  when  the  humours  where 
either  very  alkalefcent,  or  in  very  great  quantity.  He 
confiders  an  iffue  as  ufeful  in  every  cafe.  When  the 
ulcer  is  cicatrized,  he  recommends  cold  or  warm  mineral 
waters,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  with 
a  view  of  completing  the  cure,  or  where  thefe  cannot  be 
had,  he  gives  artificial  ones.  Befides  this  treatment  by  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  the  method  of  dreffing  the  ulcer  becomes 
alfo  an  object  of  attention.  If  the  tumor  be  not  ulcerated, 
he  diredls  it  to  be  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  arfenic,  hav¬ 
ing  eight  grains  in  a  pint  of  water.  After  wafhing 
with  this  folution,  apply  the  following  cataplafm ; 
take  of  carrot-juice,  one  pound  ;  of  acetated  cerufs, 
half  an  ounce ;  of  arfenic  diffolved  in  diflilled  vinegar,  half 
an  ounce;  of  liquid  laudanum,  a  dram  and  a  half;  form  the 
whole  into  a  mafs  of  a  proper  confidence  with  as  much 
powdered  hemlock  as  is  neceflary.  With  part  of  this 
cataplafm  the  tumor  is  to  be  covered  to  a  tolerable  thick- 
nefs,  and  the  whole  kept  up  with  the  common  plafter.  If 
the  cancer  be  ulcerated,  it  is  advifed  that  the  ichorous  fe- 
rofity  be  taken  away  at  each  drefling,  by  means  of  dry  lint. 
The  ulcer  is  then  to  be  fomented  with  the  arfenical  folu¬ 
tion,  having  the  chill  taken  off  it,  and  about  one  third  of 
red  wine  added  to  it.  If  the  fore  be  of  a  very  bad  kind, 
it  is  advifed  that  the  arfenic  be  diiTolved  in  a  decodtion  of 
bark,  for  fomenting  the  ulcer.  Afterwards  the  cataplafm 
mentioned  above,  and  the  plafter  are  to  be  applied.  This 
treatment  muft  be  renewed  every  twelve  hours.  In  De- 
cad  II.  vol.  i.  of  the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Edinburgh, 
a  folution  of  arfenic  is  given  in  drops,  in  intermittent 
complaints  ;  which  may  alfo  be  adminiftered  in  this  in  the 
fame  manner,  gradually  in creafing  the  dofe ;  as  much  as  the 
habit  will  bear,  with  equal  efficacy  and  more  elegance. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  299,  &c. 
obferves,  that  cancers  are  moft  frequently  in  the  lips  in 
men,  and  the  breafts  in  women.  The  fooner  cancerous 
cafes  are  operated  upon,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  the 
extirpation  proving  effedtual,  and  vice  verfa.  In  general 
cancers  are  a  local  complaint  at  their  beginning,  and 
fhould  be  extirpated,  the  earlier  the  better,  before  the 
formation  of  matter.  When  the  complaint  is  on  the 
breaft,  although  part  of  it  only  may  be  affected,  the  whole 
fhould  be  always  taken  off.  But,  although  it  be  proper  to 
extirpate  every  part  that  is  really  difeafed,  none  of  the 
external  teguments  fhould  be  ever  unneceffarily  deftroyed, 
nor  fhould  more  of  them  be  taken  away  than  is  requifite. 
A  little  before  the  fore  heals  up,  an  iffue  fhould  be  intro¬ 
duced,  fo  as  to  difeharge  freely  before  the  cicatrix  is  form¬ 
ed.  If  feirrhous  or  cancerous  diforders  appear  in  feveral 
different  parts,  the  removal  of  any  or  all  of  them,  would 
not  probably  be  effectual.  If  cancers  adhere  to  another 
adjacent  part,  they  rarely  can  be  extirpated  with  fafety ; 
a  cancerous  tumor  may  be  attached  to  a  circumjacent 
mufcle  or  tendon,  and  may  admit  of  an  operation:  how¬ 
ever,  much  prudence  is  requifite  in  attempting  a  defperate 
cafe.  See  alfohis  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  434,  where  he  directs 
how  to  amputate  cancerous  breafts. 

Cancer  on  the  Face.  Thefe  are  generally  feated 
on  the  lips,,  nofe,  or  eye-lid.  When  they  ulcerate,  they 
are  always  attended  with  a  hardnefs,  which  extends  in 
proportion  as  that  which  formed  the  firft  tumor  is  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  erofion,  and  is  always  preceded  by  a  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  fkin,  which,  before  it  indurates,  turns 
red  ;  and  in  extirpating,  all  that  is  thus  florid  muft  be 
cut  away,  as  well  as  the  part  that  is  manifeftly  cancerous. 
See  Le  Dran’s  Obf.  When  a  cancer  on  the  lip  becomes 
ulcerous,  it  appears  at  firft  like  a  crack,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  widens.  In  extirpating  cancerous  lips,  the  operation 
is  bell  performed  as  for  the  cure  of  the  hare-lip.  Mr. 
Sheldon  obferves  that  cancer  in  the  cheek,  which  no  ope¬ 
ration  can  cure,  proceeds  from  a  polypus. 

Cancer,  in  the  Inteftines.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  continually  afflicted  with  an  highly  acrid  and  obftinate 
dyfenterv,  which  corrodes  all  the  parts  it  touches,  and  is 
attended  with  frequent  convulfions,  and  fixed  pains. 


Cancer  in  theTefticle.  The  moft  powerful  means 
may  be  tried  ;  great  advantage  hath  followed  the  internal 
and  external  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  caftration  is  generally 
the  fad ,  but  fafeft  tefource. 

Cancer  in  the  Womb.  This  difeafe  happens  gene¬ 
rally  about  the  time  of  the  rnenfes  difappeari ug,  but  may 
approach  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Women,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  a  large  difeharge  by  their  menfes,  are 
more  liable  to  cancers  in  this  part  than  in  any  other,  and 
the  difeafe  commonly  begins  when  that  difeharge  goes 
off,  or  when  it  difappeais.  It  is  known  by  pains  in  the 
pelvis  and  womb,  of  the  ftretching,  tearing  kind,  mixed 
with  fhooting  pricking  ones ;  indurations  in  the  part,  fen- 
fible  to  the  touch,  a  preceding  immoderate  difeharge  of 
the  whites,  reds,  or  both.  Aetius  deferibes  this  cafe  very 
well,  and  fays  that  “  there  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  groins, 
upper  part  of  the  belly  and  loins,  whilft  the  parts  origi¬ 
nally  affedted  can  hardly  bear  to  be  touched  :  but  if  the 
cancer  is  ulcerated,  befides  the  pain,  hardnefs  about  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  there  are  ulcers  with  tumid,  fordid, 
and  whitifh  lips,  and  from  them  a  foetid  fanies  flows,  8cc.’* 
The  difeharge  from  thefe  ulcers  are  very  various,  being 
fometimes  bloody,  famous,  or  accompanied  with  Houghs, 
See.  If  the  indurations  are  not  ulcerated  the  difeharge  is 
famous  and  acrid.  In  time  the  labia  fwell,  and  are  oede- 
matous,  and  if,  as  fometimes  happens,  the  inguinal  gland 
is  obftrudled,  the  oedema  extends  along  the  thigh. 

In  this  unhappy  cafe,  befides  the  general  methods,  a 
clofe  adherence  to  the  extradl.  cicut.  muft  be  infilled  on  ; 
beginning  with  a  fmall  dofe  and  increafing  it  gradually, 
gr.  x.  ter  die  vel  fiepius.  This  moderates  the  pains  better 
than  opium. 

Mr.  Juftamond  is  very  fanguine  in  his  expeditions  of 
a  cure  from  the  ufe  of  the  hemlock  bath,  and  the  ferrum 
ammoniacale,  as  above  diredled.  See  Cancer. 

Dr.  Le  Febure  recommends,  in  cafe  of  cancerous  ulcers 
in  the  womb,  that  injedlions  fhould  be  frequently  thrown 
up,  of  a  decdlion  of  carrots  and  hemlock,  having  four 
grains  of  opium,  and  as  much  arfenic,  diffolved  in  every 
pint  of  it :  fee  his  general  method  of  cure  with  arfenic 
above,  in  the  article  Cancer.  When  in  the  bone  or 
bones  of  a  limb  a  cancer  takes  place,  the  amputation  of 
that  limb  will  be  neceflary. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  Mr.  Fearon’s  mode  of  ex- 
cifion  of  the  breaft,  and  his  after-treatment,  merit  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  are  conducted  as  follows. 

The  patient  being  feated  conveniently,  with  her  head, 
fupported  upon  a  pillow,  by  an  afliftant  behind,  and  her 
arms  held  by  one  on  each  fide,  the  furgeon  makes  a  hori¬ 
zontal  incifion,  in  the  diredlion  of  the  ribs,  a  little  below 
the  nipple,  the  affiftants  then  draw  the  teguments  as  far 
afunder  as  poflible,  and  prefs  their  fingers  on  the  bleeding 
arteries,  whilft  the  furgeon  is  diffedting  the  difeafed  mafs 
from  the  fkin  above,  and  the  pedtoral  mufcle  or  parts  be¬ 
low  :  after  which,  the  wound  being  carefully  examined, 
every  fmall  indurated  or  thickened  part  is  to  be  removed. 

The  haemorrhage  by  this  time  generally  ceafes  ;  but  if 
an  artery  ftill  bleeds  freely,  it  muft  be  fecured  by  means 
of  the  tenaculum  and  ligature,  the  ends  of  which  are  left 
a  proper  length  out  of  the  wound.  The  whole  is  then 
fpunged  clean,  and  the  parts  and  edges  of  the  wound  are 
laid  in  even  and  perfedt  contadt,  and  retained  fo  by  two, 
three,  or  more  futures  of  the  interrupted  kind,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  by  the  applications  of 
flips  of  adhefive  plafter,  in  the  intermediate  fpaces,  acrofs 
the  line  of  incifion. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  ferous  difeharge  ap¬ 
pears  through  the  bandages,  and  the  flips  of  plafter  grow 
loofe  and  require  to  be  removed  :  the  lliiches  in  the  tegu¬ 
ments  are  then  to  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  feiffars.  The 
incifion  is  afterwards  dreffed  daily  with  fmall  flips  of  lint, 
fpread  thin  with  a  mild  cerate,  made  of  the  pureft  oil  and 
wax.  The  ligatures  by  which  the  arteries  are  fecured, 
are  gently  tugged  every  day  after  the  firft  inflammation 
is  abated,  and  drawn  away  in  due  time  for  the  fecondary 
union,  or  what  is  termed  adhefive  inflammation,  to  take 
place.  The  cure  is  greatly  accelerated  by  repeatedly 
Supporting  the  edges  with  a  few  flips  of  adhefive  plaf¬ 
ter. 

When  the  flein  is  ulcerated  or  difeafed,  a  fecond  incifi¬ 
on  is  made  in  as  ftrait  a  line  as  the  inclufion  of  the  difeaf¬ 
ed  part  wdll  admit,  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  firft  ; 
and  the  edges,  &c.  are  brought  together  in  the  fame  man 
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ner  as  in  the  firft  incifion.  The  incifion  is  to  be  made 
below  the  hippie,  becaufe  the  natural  pofition  of 
the  part  more  readily  affills  the  union,  and  the  bread;  is 
iefs  fubjedl  to  deformity. 

Thus  the  cure  is  generally  completed  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ;  nay  fometimes  in  as  many  days  as  weeks, 
where  the  fuppurative  procefs  has  been  allowed  to  take 
place. 

A  large  thick  foft  comprefs  iriade  of  linen,  which  has 
been  in  ufe,  is  to  be  applied  after  each  mode  of  drefling, 
and  a  lirten,  or  rather  a  flannel  roller,  about  five  inches 
broad,  and  fix  or  eight  yards  long,  bound  gently  fight 
over  all.  The  arm  on  the  affedled  fide  is  to  be  fupported 
in  the  flexed  pofition,  by  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the 
neck.  See  Fearon  on  Cancers. 

Pity  it  is,  that  in  this  difeafe,  the  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
curing  relief  is  fo  little  minded,  and  often  loft  !  The 
following  hints,  if  duly  attended  to,  may  ferve  to  fhorten 
the  progrefs  of  an  evil,  which,  if  neglected,  mult  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  worft  confequences. 

I.  In  its  infant  ftate,  when  the  tumor  is  round, 
fmooth,  and  not  hard  to  the  touch,  the  difeafe  often  yields 
to  an  alterative  courfe. 

2.  When  the  humour  is  become  large,  round,  fmooth, 
and  in  fome  degree  indurated,  it  feldom  gives  way  to  luch 
mode  of  treatment. 

3.  When  the  humour  is  hard  and  unequal,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  pricking  pain,  it  fcarccly  ever  admits  of  relief 
from  fuch  means  ;  and  I  believe  never ,  when  it  has  at¬ 
tained  what  may  be  confidered  as  a  fourth  ftage  ;  that  is, 
when  the  tumor  is  of  a  Honey  hardnefs,  and  very  un¬ 
equal,  attended  with  acute  fhootin'g  pains.  In  this  latter 
ftage  of  the  diforder,  when  the  bread;  begins  to  lofe  its 
natural  colour,  and  the  nipple  is  drawn  in,  the  knife  fhould 
be  fubmitted  to  without  he'fitation  ;  and  indeed,  from  duly 
confidering  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  as  fpecified  in  the 
above  hints,  I  am  convinced  that  the  eafieft,  fafeft,  and 
rnoft  proper  periods  for  extirpation,  are  in  the  fecond  and 
third  ftages.  See  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  v. 
P-  73- 

See  Le  Draft's  Operations,  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms  ; 
Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  81,  &c.  and  338,  &c.  Lond.  Med. 
Tranf.  vol.  i.  75.  Gooch’s  Med.  Obf.  vol.  iii.  Hill  on 
Cancers.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  299.  Juftamond 
on  Cancers.  Bell’s  Surgery,  ii.  434.  Pearfon’s  Principles 
of  Surgery  vol.  i.  209,  &c.  White’s  Surgery,  52. 

CANCORUM  MUNDITORUM.  Chimney  /weeper's 
Cancer.  See  Scrotum  in  Testis  degens.  See  Can- 

CELLUS. 

Cancer  Ossis.  See  Spina  Ventosa. 

CANCHRY,  or  Canchrys.  See  Cachrys. 

CANCINPERICON.  Hot  Horse  dung. 

CANCRENA.  Paracelfus  ufes  this  word  inftead1  of 
gangrsena. 

CANCRUM  ORIS.  Canker  of  the  Mouth ,  called  alfo, 
jdphthce  ferpentes ,  Librofulcrum ,  Gangrence  oris.  Gangrene 
fcorbutique  des  Genevies.  It  is  a  deep,  foul,  irregular, 
fetid  ulcer,  with  jagged  edges,  -which  appears  upon  the 
infidc  of  the  lips  and  cheeks ;  and  is  attended  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  flow  of  offenfive  faliva. 

This  difeafe  is  feldom  feen  in  adults,  but  it  moft  com¬ 
monly  attacks  children.  When  the  ulceration  begins  at 
the  inner  part  of  the  lip,  it  exhibits  a  deep  narrow  fulcat- 
ed  appearance,  and  quickly  fpreads  along  the  infide  of 
the  cheek,  which  becomes  hard,  and  tumefied  externally. 
The  gums  are  very  frequently  affefled,  the  teeth  are  ge¬ 
nerally  loofe  and  difeafed  ;  matter  is  often  found  in  the 
fockets,  and  abfeeffes  fometimes  burft  externally  through 
the  cheek,  the  lip,  or  a  little  below  the  maxilla  inferior  : 
And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  an  exfoliation  of  the  alve¬ 
olar  procefles,  or  even  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Among  the  children  of  poor  people,  where  this 
difeafe  is  often  negle&ed  or  mifmanaged  at  the  beginning, 
a  gangrene  will  fometimes  fupervene. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  it  will  be  proper,  to  remove  any 
difeafed  teeth,  bones,  &c.  if  poflible  ;  to  preferibe  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  and  to  allow-  a  prudent  ufe  of  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors  ;  to  give  the  Peruvian  bark,  farfaparilla,  elm 
bark,  and  mineral  acids. 

External  applications  may  be  preparations  of  copper  : 
a  diluted  mineral  acid  :  burnt  allum  :  decodlion  of 
bark,  with  vitriol,  or  borax  :  tindlure  of  myrrh,  &c. 

See  Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery,- vol.  i.  p.  262. 


CANCRORUM  LAPIDES.  See  Oculi  cancro- 

RUM.  •  _y 

CANDELA.  A  Candle.  If  the  flame  is  unfteady 
it  hurts  the  eyes,  and  this  fault  is  owing  to  the  wick  not 
being  duly  twilled,  or  di-y  enough  when  it  received  the 
tallow,  or  from  bad  tallow;  alfo  from  an  improper  fort  of 
mixtures  in  the  wick. 

Exhalations  from  candles,  are  falutary  or  hurtful  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  materials  they  are  formed  of.  Old  tallow- 
often  fends"  off  bad  fumes  ;  wax,  though  white,  Creates 
flic  head-ach,  and  often  hurts  weak  lungs  ;  hogs  fat  is 
very  offenfive  ;  beef  tallow  alone  is  not  good  ;  that  of 
lheep  afford  the  bell. 

Candela  Fumalis,  or  candela  profuffitu  odorata, 
called  alfo  to; da  and  avicula  Cypria.  Thefe  are  made  of 
odoriferous  powders,  mixed  with  one  third  or  more  of 
the  charcoal  of  willows  or  lime-tree,  and  reduced  to  ± 
confiftence  with  turpentine,  laudanum,  Stc.  Refinous 
fubftances  alone,  mixed  up  with  balfamics,  will  do,  they 
give  out  a  grateful  odour,  purify  the  air,  and  excite  the 
fpirits.  They  are  alfo,  from  their  form,  called  bacilli ,  and 
maff  e  ad  for nac cm,  becaufe  they  are  uiually  applied  to  a 
hot  grate  or  chimney,  to  diffufe  their  fmell  without  light¬ 
ing  them.  See  Chomel’s  Dicl.  CEconomique,  for  that 
called  Cerea,  mcdicatea.  See  Bougie.—  Arbor,  L  e. 

Karel  kandel. - Indica.  A  fpecies  of  Kandel. 

- R.egia  Candelaria.  See  Verbascum. 

CANDIDA  TERRA.  Tobacco-pipe  clay. 

CANDIDUM  OVi.  See  Albumen  Ovi. 

CANDOU  PURCHASII.  Arbor  Maldivensis. 

A  tree  that  much  refembles  the  cork-tree,  as  to  its 
wood,  and  of  the  height  of  the  walnut-tree.  The  trunk 
is  fungous,  lighter  than  cork,  the  bark  whitifh,  it  bears 
no  fruit.  Raii  Hift. 

CANDUM.  Sugar-candy. 

CANELA.  A  w-ord  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  Cinna¬ 
mon,  or  -rather  Cassia. 

CANELLA.  See  Cinnamomum. 

CANELLA  ALBA,  called  alfo  cinnamomum  album, 
five  canella  tubis  minoribus  alba,  cajfa  lignea  Jamaicenfisy 
canclla  cubana ,  canella  Malabariea,  aromaticum  lignum,  aro- 
maticus  cortex,  cammga  canella  Malabariea ,  caryophilli 
fauvis  odor  is,  Cft-.  cortexJV'interanus  fpurius ,  cojlus  corticcfus , 
gingiberis  amaritudo,  arbor  jucadice,  and  WILD  cinnamon 
TREE. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica,  calls 
the  tree  laurus  fol.  enerviis,  and  adds  to  this  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
Weftcn,  in  hisUniverfal  Botanift,  copies  it  from  another 
edition  of  Linnaeus,  and  fays,  Win  ter  ana  canella ,  or  Win¬ 
ter  an  a  famaicenjis ,  foliis  enerviis  obovatis  obtufis  nitidis, 
racemis,  terminalibus,  cortice  piperis  modo  acri,  frudlu. 
viridi  calyfculato  racemofo. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  commonly,  but  falfly,  called 
cortex  Wintcranus ,  It  is  a  large  tree,  whofe  bark  confifts 
of  two  parts,  an  outward  and  an  inward  ;  the  outer  is 
as  thin  as  a  milled  {hilling,  of  an  afh  grey  colour,  with 
whiter  fpots  here  and  there,  and  feveral  {hallow  furrows 
of  a  darker  colour,  running  varioufly  through  it ;  the  tafte 
is  aromatic.  The  inner  bark  is  thicker  than  that  of  cin¬ 
namon,  being  as  thick  as  a  milled  crown  piece,  fmooth, 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  the  outward,  and  of  a  more  bit¬ 
ing  and  aromatic  tafte,  refembling  that  of  cloves,  and  not 
glutinous  when  chewed,  but  dry,  and  crumbling  between 
the  teeth.  Some  call  it  the  Weft  Indian  cinnamon-tree. 

It  grows  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  ether  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Iilands.  The  bark  is  tire  chief  part  in  ufe,  the 
poor  natives  ufe  it  in  the  place  of  all  other  fpices,  its 
virtues  though  fimilar  are  very  weak.  It  is  fold  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  cort.  Winter,  for  its  virtues  are  the  fame.  It 
yields  a  heavy  oil,  which  when  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of 
cloves,  is  fold  for  it ;  and  Dr.  Brown  adds,  the  adulteration 
is  no  prejudice  to  the  oil  of  cloves.  See  Miller’s  Bot. 
Off.  and  Dr.  Brown’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica.  For 
that  called  Cubana.  See  Canella  alba,  and  Cassia 
LIGNEA. - CuURDO.  TRUE  CINNAMON  TREE.  See 

Cinnamomum. - Javanensis  Malavarica.  See 

Folium,  and  Canella  alba. - Malabarica.  See 

Canella  alba. - -Sylvestris  Malabarica.  See 

Folium. — —  Zeylanica.  The  true  cinnamon  tree. 
See  Cinnamomum. 

CANELLIFERA  MALABARICA.  The  Cassia 

lignea  tree.  See  Cassia  lignea. - Zeylanica. 

The  true  cinnamon-tree. 
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CANICJE.  Coarfe  meal  was  anciently  thus  called, 
from  canis,  a  dog,  becaufe  it  was  food  for  dogs.  Hence 
panis  carticaceus,  very  coarfe  bread. 

CANIC1DA.  See  Aconitum. 

CANICIDIUM.  A  diffefition  of  living  dogs. 

CANICULARIS.  Dog-days.  This  is  the  time 
■when  the  canicula,  or  dog-ftar  rifes  and  fets  with  the  fun  ; 
they  begin  about  the  middle  of  July,  or  fomewhat  later, 
and  end  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of 
September.  In  fome  countries  they  ftlll  maintain  the 
opinion,  that  bleeding,  purging,  and  other  means  of  relief, 
are  not  efficacious  in  this  feafon,  becaufe  of  the  great  heat 
and  unufual  languor  of  the  patient ;  but  if  they  confider- 
ed  that  the  heat  rarifies  the  blood,  and  occafions  a  fort 
of  plethora  which  oppreffes,  and  that  taking  away  blood 
leffens  this  plethora,  and  takes  off  this  languor,  which 
was  caufed  by  oppreffion  or  diftenfion,  furely  there  no¬ 
tions  would  be  difcarded. 

CANINA  APPETENTIA,  Fames.  See  Boulimus. 

- Brassica.  See  Mercurialis  sylvestris. - 

Lingua.  See  CynoglossuM. - Malus.  See  Man- 

dr  agora. - Rabies.  See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINI  DENTES,  called  alfo  columellares  dentes. 
The  teeth  betwixt  the  incifores  and  the  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  one  in  each  fide,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.  See  Dens. 

Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Teeth,  names  thefe  cufpidati,  becaufe  though  made 
fomewhat  like  the  incifores,  they  have  the  two  fides  of 
the  edge  Hoped  off  to  a  point,  and  this  point  is  very  {harp. 
Their  fangs  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  incifores,  and 
therefore,  from  their  fangs  being  fuppofed  to  extend  the 
greateft  part  of  the  way  to  the  eye,  they  have  been  called 
the  eye-teeth.  The  cufpidatus  on  each  fide  of  each  jaw, 
Hands  next  to  the  incifores.  Their  ufe  feems  to  be  to  hold 
what  is  caught  or  taken.  In  Varro,  and  Pliny,  they  are 
Called  columellares. 

it  Canini  minores.  The  mufc.  inciforii  laterales, 
fometimes  fend  a  few  fibres  to  the  mufculi  canini,  which 

Window  gives  the  above  name  to. - Muse.  Window 

fays  that  each  of  the  two  mufc.  canini  are  fixed  above  the 
focket  of  the  dens  canini ,  and  terminate  in  the  arch  of 
the  orbicularis  labiorum. 

CANINANA.  A  ferpent  in  America  is  thus  called  : 
it  is  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  green  back  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  hath  its  name  from  its  creeping  after  men,  and 
permitting  itfelf  to  be  handled  by  them  like  a  dog. 

CANINUS  SENTIS.  See  Cynosbatos. 

CANIRAM,  called  alfo  malus  Afalabarica.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  bearing  a  fmooth  gold-coloured  apple,  whofe 
pulp  is  white  and  mucilaginous  :  this  fruit  is  remarkably 
bitter,  and  fo  is  its  feeds,  and  indeed  the  whole  tree. 
The  root  is  cathartic,  the  bark  reftringent.  Raii  Hlft. 
See  alfo  Nux  vomica. 

CANIRUBUS.  See  Cynosbatos. 

CANIS.  A  Dog.  The  Latins  call  the  whelp  catulus 
and  catellus.  Gloves  made  of  dogs  {kins  are  worn  in 
fummer  to  keep  the  {kin  fmooth  and  cool.  The  external 
furface  of  thefe  {kins  is  fmooth,  as  is  common  with  po- 
lilhed  bodies,  reflect  the  heat  back  again.  The  white 
dung  of  this  animal  was  formerly  in  efteem  under  the 
name  of  album  Gr cecum,  but  is  not  now  ufed,  which  fee. 

CANIS.  A  name  of  the  fraenum,  by  which  the  pre¬ 
puce  is  tied  to  the  glans. 

Canis  archarias.  The  white  shark,  or 
round  fish  ;  called  alfo  lamia,  canis  Ariftoteli,  canis  Ga- 
leus,  and  canis  marinus.  It  Is  found  in  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an  fea,  and  in  the  main  ocean. - Interfector.  See 

Cevadiila.— —  Ponticus.  A  Beaver.  See  Castor. 

CANITIES.  Greynefs  of  the  hairs,  or  grey-headed. 

CANNA.  See  Arundo  tabaxifera. 

Cana  domistica  major  cruris,  and  canna 
major.  A  name  of  the  tibia.  This  name  was  given  it 
from  its  refemblance  to  an  old  mufical  inftrument.  See 

Tibia. - For  that  called  Fistula,  fee ‘Cassia  fis- 

tularis. - Indica.  See  Arundo  Indica,  and  Ca- 

nuacorus. - Indica  radice  alba.  See  Sagitta- 

ri a  Alexipharmaca. - Minor  cruris.  A  name 

of  the  Fibula,  which  fee. 

CANNABINA.  See  Acmella. 

Cannabina.  Bastard  hemp. 

It  is  a  genus  of  plant  whofe  dowers  have  no  petals,  but 
confifts  of  a  number  of  threads,  and  are  barren  ;  for  the 


feeds  are  produced  on  female  plants,  which  have  lio  vdfi1 
ible  dower,  but  membranaceous  feed-veffels  that  in' 
clofe  triangular  feeds,  which  are,  for  the  molt  part  ob¬ 
long. 

There  are  two  fpecies.  Boerhaave  mentions  three 
more  under  the  name  of  cannabina. 

Cannabina  aquatica.  See  Bidens. 

CANNABINUM.  See  Eupatorium. 

CANNABIS.  Hemp,  or  seed-bearing  hemp.  It  i^ 
the  cannabis  fativa,  Linn.  It  is  a  tall  annual  herb  with 
digitated  leaves,  cultivated  in  fields,  on  account  of  the 
mechanic  ufes  of  its  tough  rind.  Some  of  the  plants 
called  male,  produce  dowers  compofed  of  a  yellowiih  lta- 
mina  fet  in  five-leaved  cups  5  others,  called  female,  pro¬ 
duce  feeds,  moderately  large,  covered  with  a  finning  dark 
grey-coloured  {hell,  under  which  is  lodged  a  white  kernel. 

This  plant  hath  a  rank  fmell  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  injure  the  health  ;  the  effluvia  of  the 
freflr  herb  is  faid  to  weaken  the  eyes  and  affefit  the  head, 
and  the  water  in  which  the  herb  hath  been  ffeeped  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  feparation  of  the  tough  rind,  is  .  thought  to 
be  a  violent  and  fudden  poifon  ;  but  perhaps  the  deleteri¬ 
ous  quality  of  this  water  may  be  chiefly  from  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  fome  part  of  the  hemp  which  remains  in  it. 
The  leaves  of  an  Oriental  hemp,  called  bang  or  bangue, 
and  by  the  Egyptians  aflis,  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  the  eaft- 
ern  countries  as  a  narcotic  and  aphrodifiac. 

The  faint  fmell  of  the  feeds  goes  off  in  keeping  ;  their 
tafte  is  unftuous  and  fweetilh,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
warmth.  On  expreffion  they  yield  much  infipid  oil, 
which  unites  with  water  by  trituration,  into  an  emulfion. 
Decofitions  of  them  in  milk  are  commended  in  coughs, 
heat  of  urine,  &c.  in  which  cafes  their  ufe  depends  on 
their  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities.  Miller’s  Bot. 
Off. 

CANNABIS  INDICA  PEREGRINA.  See  Bangue. 

CANNACORUS.  The  Indian  reed-,  alfo  called 
arundo  Indica  florida  ■,  arundo  Indica  lat folia  •,  curcuma , 
harundo  floridacalamacorus ,  and  canna  Indica. 

It  fends  forth  feveral  {talks  about  four  feet  high,  as 
thjck  as  a  finger,  and  jointed  at  intervals  ■,  the  leaves  are 
broad,  large,  fibrous,  pointed  at  the  extremities,  and  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  The  dower  is  of  a  red  colour,  and 
grows  on  the  top  :  it  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  gladiolus  ■, 
before  it  is  perfefitly  open  it  refembles  a  crab,  whence 
fome  have  named  it  the  crab-dower.  It  grows  only  in 
warm  places.  Its  leaves  are  wrapped  about  the  gum 
elemi. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  five  fpecies. 

CANNADELLA.  See  Channa. 

CANNULA.  A  diminutive  of  canna  ;  alfo  a  name 
for  feveral  inftruments  in  furgery  .  they  are  tubes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ftiapes  and  fizes ;  introduced  into  openings  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  fiuid  from  the  part. 

CANNUTUM.  A  reed  or  cane. 

CANONIAI.  Hippocrates  in  his  book  de  Aer.  See. 
calls  thofe  perfons  thus,  who  have  ftraight  and  not  pro¬ 
minent  bellies.  Fie  would  intimate  that  they  are  difpofed 
as  it  were  by  a  ftraight  rule. 

CANOPICON.  A  name  in  Diofcorides  for  ptyufa, 
a  fort  of  spurge. 

CANOPITE.  The  name  of  a  colly  riunr  mentioned  by 
Celfus. 

CANOPUM.  In  P.  fiEgineta  it  is  both  the  dower  and 
the  bark  of  the  elder-tree. 

CANSCHENA-POU.  A  fpecies  of  mandaru.  See 
Mandaru. 

CANSJAVA.  See  Bangue. 

CANT.  An  abbreviation  of  Cantabrigia. 

CANTABRICA.  Pliny  fays  it  is  an  herb  that  was 
difeovered  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cantabri,  in  Spain,  whence  its  name.  It  is  called  laven¬ 
der-leaved  bind-weed.  See  Convolvulus  Minor. 

CANTABRUM.  In  Coel.  Aurelianus  dignifies  bran. 

CANTACON.  Garden-saffron. 

CANTARA.  The  plant  that  bears  St.  Ignatius’s 
bean. 

CANT ARELLI.  May  worms.  They  are  reckoned 
a  fpecies  of  beetles  of  the  unctuous  fort,  becaufe  when 
touched,  they  emit  an  unduous,  acrid,  ftrong-feented  li¬ 
quor. 

CANTHARI  FIGULINI.  An  earthern  cucurbit. 
See  Cucurbita. 

3  C  CANTIIARIDES, 
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CANTHARIDES,  alfo  called  French  Flies,  Mufca 
Eh  j panic  ce,  Spanish  flies,  cantharis  major.  Meloe- 
vejicatorius ,  alatus  viridifpmus  nitens,  antennis  nigris. 
Linn.  They  were  formerly  brought  only  from  Spain, 
whence  they  were  called  Spanifh  flies ;  but  they  are  met 
with  in  France,  Italy,  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  Newmann  fays  that  they  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  on  poplar  and  aih-trees. 

They  are  an  infedt  of  the  beetle  kind,  known  by  their 
fhining  golden  green  colour,  which  is  alfo  of  a  bluifh  call. 
They  have  a  ftrong  and  fickly  fmell : \  when  tailed  they 
make  no  impreffion  on  the  tongue  at  firft,  but  prefently 
an  acrimony  and  pitchy  flavour  is  perceived. 

The  largeft  and  bell  are  brought  from  Italy ;  they 
Ihould  be  chofen  frelh-coloured,  entire,  and  free  from 
dull.  Newmann  fays,  that  after  long  keeping  they  fall 
into  a  grey  brown  powder,  and  in  this  Hate  are  unfit  for 
ufe,  their  intrinfic  qualities  perilhing  with  their  external 
form. 

It  has  been  thought  that  they  peculiarly  affect  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  paflages,  proving  diuretic  •,  though 
whether  they  affedt  the  former  it  is  much  doubted,  if 
we  can  believe  the  evidence  of  Dr.  C.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Cullen,  notwithftanding  Werlhof  gives  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  the  diuretic  powers  of  cantharides  ;  and 
tells  us,  he  had  frequently  experienced  the  fame  in  dropfy 
and  other  difeafes.  He  gave  a  grain  of  the  powder  in  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  this  every  four  hours,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  third  dofe,  after  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  of  many 
days  Handing  that  it  began  to  yield  :  ftill  Werlhof  difconti- 
nued  the  ufe  of  cantharides  in  dropfy,  and  other  difeafes. 
Externally  they  are  caultic,  and  are  ufed  to  raife  blifters, 
for  which  end  Aretseus  firft  rubbed  them  on  the  head. 
When  they  are  applied  to  the  Ikin,  the  heat  and  motion 
of  what  perfpires,  fet  them  in  adtion,  whereby  they 
penetrate  it,  and  fo  ftimulate  the  fibres  as  to  bring  on  a 
flux  of  fluid  that  raifes  up  the  cuticula,  through  which  it 
cannot  pafs,  into  ablifter.  They  produce  a  more  plenti¬ 
ful  difcharge  of  ferum  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrids. 
They  alfo  deftroy  fungous  flefh.  Internally  their  efficacy 
is  truly  valuable,  when  fkilfully  managed.  The  c^fe 
where  their  internal  ufe  is  moft  neceffary,  and  moft  fafe 
is,  when  they  are  wanted  to  fcour  the  urinary  paflages, 
and  this  is  when  they  are  obftrudted  with  Houghs,  and 
fuch  vifcidities,  as  are  apt  to  be  wafhed  off  from  the  ulcer¬ 
ated  parts ;  this  happens  moft  in  women.  In  venereal 
cafes,  where  much  filth  hath  fallen  on  the  genitals,  the 
tincture  is  very  ufeful.  They  are  commended  in  gravel, 
leprofies,  and  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  the  fluor  albus,  ulcers 
in  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  kidneys.  The  phlegmatic  may 
take  them  without  much  caution,  but  the  hot  and  bilious 
require  them  mixt  with  proper  corredtors.  Their  ufe  in 
cutaneous  diforders  has  fometimes  been  fuccefsful. 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica,  &c. 

In  cafes  of  ftone  in  the  kidneys,  fits  of  gravel,  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  fome  cedematous  cafes,  and  fometimes  in 
pregnant  women,  their  ufe  is  not  to  be  admitted 

However  ufed,  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  ftrangury,  and 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  paflages ;  to  prevent  which, 
when  blifters  are  applied,  fome  rub  9  i.  or  9  ij.  of  cam¬ 
phor  in  fine  powder,  011  the  furface  of  the  plafter ;  but 
this  requires  alfo  the  affiftance  of  nitre,  oily  drinks,  foap 
pills,  &c.  Wafhing  the  bliftered  part  when  dreffed,  with 
warm  milk,  greatly  relieves  thefe  fymptoms.  When  im¬ 
prudently  taken  into  the  ftomach,  they  caufe  great  heat, 
inflammation,  bloody  urine,  a  dribbling  heat  and  withal,  a 
priapifm,  thirft,  and  a  cadaverous  breath,  &c.  in  which 
cafes  give  nitre,  camphor,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
acids ;  Ample  oxymel  is  of  excellent  ufe  as  an  antidote. 
Sometimes  blifters  laid  to  the  thighs,  or  calves  of  the  legs, 
have  produced  a  gangrene,  becaufe  a  flux  of  humours  is 
very  eafily  invited  to  thefe  parts  ;  therefore  fhould  not  be 
applied  to  them  when  they  are  oedematous,  but  rather  to 
the  infide  of  the  arms,  wrifts,  nape  of  the  neck  or  head. 

A  dofe  of  the  powder  may  be  from  half  a  grain  to  fix 
grains  *,  and  of  the  tindture  from  five  to  fifty  drops,  twice 
a  day.  By  beginning  with  a  fmall  dofe,  and  gradually 
increafing  it,  a  much  larger  quantity  may  be  taken. 

The  powdered  flies,  the  fpirituous  extradt,  or  the 
watery  one,  applied  to  the  Ikin,  all  blifter  it  equally ;  but 
die  beft  preparation  for  internal  ufe  is  the  tindture.  New¬ 
mann  fays,  that  milk  and  oil  are  the  beft  corredtors. 


Their  adtive  part  is  a  refinous  matter,  fimilar  to  veget¬ 
able  refin.  Some  fay  that  their  efficacy  is  from  an  acrid 
fait ;  but  as  Newmann  well  cbferves,  their  practice  con¬ 
tradicts  their  theory,  for  they  ufe  fpirit  for  making  the 
tincture,  and  water  is  che  proper  menftruum  for  fairs. 

Water,  proof  fpirit,  and  rectified  fpirit,  ail  take  up  the 
active  part  of  cantharides  equally ;  but  it  does  not  rife 
with  any  of  them  in  diftiilation.  The  refiduum,  after 
digefting  the  flies  in  water  or  fpirit,  does  not  in  the  leaft 
blifter  or  inflame  the  ikin. 

The  London  College  directs  the  following  preparations. 

Tin  ft  ur  a  Cantharidis.  Tinfture  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of  cantharides  bruifed,  two  drams  ;  of  cochineal, 
half  a  dram  j  of  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint  and  a  half 
digeft  and  (train  for  eight  days. 

This  tincture  may  (land  a  week  to  digeft,  without  heat, 
and  then  be  ufed  :  it  contains  all  the  virtue  of  the  flies. 
The  dofe  may  be  from  x.  to  1.  drops  twice  a  day.  Two 
or  three  drops  may  be  added  to  each  dofe,  according  as 
the  patient  can  bear  them.  Some  add  balfams,  See.  in 
making  this  tincture,  and  then  commend  it  as  more  ufe¬ 
ful  when  the  kidneys,  womb,  or  bladder  are  ulcerated,  or 
the  urethra  is  corroded  •,  but  whatever  additions  may  be 
thought  of,  they  are  beft  joined  extemporaneoufiy,  or  in- 
terpofed  by  themfelves  at  proper  intervals.  The  diuretic 
power  of  the  flies  is  much  improved  by  die  addition  of 
fps.  retheris  nitrofi,  and  they  may  be  thus  adminifteted. 

R  Tinct.  canthar.  3  ii.  fpt.  tether,  nitrofi,  3  iii.  tindt. 
opii,  3  i.  m.  cap.  gut.  40  bis  die. 

Unguentum  Cantharidis.  Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies, 
formally  Unguentum  ad  veficatoria. 

Take  of  Spaniih  flies,  two  ounces  ;  diftilled  water  eight 
ounces ;  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  eight  ounces :  boil  the 
water  with  the  Spaniih  flies  to  one  half,  and  (train. 
To  the  (trained  liquor  add  the  ointment  of  yellow'  refin. 
Evaporate  this  mixture  in  a  water  bath,  faturated  with 
fea  fait  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  ointment.  The  ufe  of  this 
ointment  is  to  drefs  blifters  with,  that  rauft  be  kept  ccn- 
ftantly  open,  for  thus  they  are  prevented  from  healing. 

*  % 

Emplaflrum  Veficatorium.  Bliflering  Plaficr. 

Now  Emplafirum Cantharidis.  Plaficr  s/'Spanish  Flies." 

Take  of  Spaniih  flies,  one  pound  in  powder;  plafter 
of  wax,  two  pounds ;  prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  a  pound  ; 
having  melted  the  plafter  and  lard,  a  little  before  they 
coagulate  fprinkle  in  the"  flies.  Moft  (kins  are  foftened 
by  bathing  them  with  warm  vinegar,  and  if  a  blithering 
plafter  is  applied  immediately  after,  in  fome  inltances  it 
produces  a  fpeedier  effect.  Complaints  have  been  often 
made  of  the  failure  of  blifters,  which  have  arifen  from 
negledt  or  ignorance  ;  the  apothecary,  therefore,  ihould 
be  careful  to  have  the  flies  good,  frefh  powdered,  that 
powder  very  fine,  and  that  the  plafter  be  neither  made 
in  too  great  quantity  at  once,  nor  fpread  with  too  hot  * 
fpatula. 

Ceratum  Cantharidis.  Cerate  of  Spanish  Fly. 

Take  of  the  cerate  of  fperma  ceti,  foftened  by  heat, 
fix  drams  •,  Spaniih  flies,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  one 
dram,  mix.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

In  cafes  where  the  common  bliftering  plafters  are 
thought  to  be  too  adtive,  Dr.  Percival  commends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compofition  and  manner  of  application.  It  may¬ 
be  called, 

Empl.  Veflcator.  Minus. 

R  Empl.  veficat.  Ph.  Lond.  p.  i.  vel  ij.  empl.  ftc- 
mach.  p.  i.  vel.  ij.  camphor  in  fpt.  vin.  folut.  3  i.  vel 
ij  m. 

If  a  plafter  of  this  compofition  be  moderately  warmed 
before  the  fire,  then  covered  with  a  fine  foft  piece  of  muf¬ 
fin,  it  will  occafion  much  lefs  irritation  than  the  ufual 
ones,  produce  no  ftrangury,  or  but  in  a  flight  degree,  and 
when  to  be  removed  will  feparate  from  the  ikin  with  great 
facility.  Nor  will  this  covering  prevent  ita  veficating  ef- 
fedts.  Hence  blifters  may  thus  be  applied  when  the  (kin 
is  difpofed  to  eryfipelatous  inflammation  from  its  great 
fenfibility,  or  when  the  evacuating  power  is  wanted  with¬ 
out  the  itimulus. 
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Cantharides  are  principally  ufed  for  bliftering :  this  ar¬ 
ticle  will  then  bemeft  properly  concluded  by  a  few  obfer- 
vations  on  the  effects  and  ufes  of  blifters. 

Whether  cantharides  are  applied  externally  or  admini- 
ftered  internally,  fimilar  effects  are  produced ;  but  yet  it 
is  not  agreed,  with  refpett  to  blifters,  whether  their  aCtion 
and  mode  of  operation  is  directly  on  the  fkin,  or  by  the 
abforption  of  their  ftimulating  particles.  However,  ex¬ 
perience  hath  eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cafes,  viz. 

In  low  nervous  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  languid,  and 
fpirits  funk,  the  pnecordia  oppreffed,  the  breathing  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  a  delirium  comes  on. 

Ardent  and  inflammatory  fevers,  when,  in  their  advanc¬ 
ed  ftate,  the  patient  becomes  languid,  and  poflefled  of 
fymptoms  that  indicate  the  approach  of  an  oppofite  dii- 
order,  viz.  the  low  or  putrid  kind :  the  vis  vitas  muft  be 
fupported,  and  the  finking  powers  roufed  by  blifters.  In 
lhort,  in  any  fever,  when  a  langour,  a  coma,  or  a  violent 
fpafmodic  pain  in  the  head  approaches,  they  muft  be  im¬ 
mediately  ufed. 

Putrid  fevers.  The  mild  bliftering  plafter  above  men¬ 
tioned,  may  be  applied  as  there  directed,  or  where  no 
particular  reafons  demand  fuch  caution,  that  of  the  Lond. 
Col.  may  be  ufed,  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  folids,  to  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

Small-pox.  When  the  patient’s  habit  is  lax,  the  pulfe 
depreffed,  and  the  heat  not  fufficient,  either  during  the 
expulfion  or  the  fuppuration  of  the  puftules :  when  they 
are  of  a  bloody  kind,  and  a  delirium  threatens  or  attends  ; 
alfo  when  the  fwelling  of  the  face  is  not  likely  to  be  duly 
fucceeded  by  that  in  the  hands  and  feet. 

Apoplexy.  Blifters  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  &c. 
particularly  in  thofe  perfons  in  whom  the  vis  vitae  is  below 
what  health  requires. 

Carus  and  lethargy.  Here  blifters  are  peculiarly  indi¬ 
cated. 

Palfy,  whether  general  or  particular,  though  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  their  application  is  molt  efficacious. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  if  applied  on  the  region  of  .the 
os  facrum. 

Gutta  ferena,  if  laid  on  the  forehead. 

Tympanites,  in  which  cafe,  if  the  bowels  are  not  al¬ 
ready  inflamed,  blifters  may  be  applied  on  the  belly. 

Scirrhous  tumors  of  the  conglobate  glands  of  the  neck, 
are  relieved  by  the  blifters  applied  to  the  head. 

Scirrhous  tumors  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  difperfed 
by  blifters  on  the  thighs. 

White  fwellings.  Thofe  tumors  fo  called,  that  fo  fre¬ 
quently  deftroy  the  joints,  and  in  the  end  the  patient,  is 
in  fome  inftances,  cured  by  an  early  application  of  blifters 
upon  them. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms.  Blifters  affift  in  relieving 
them  almoft  univerfally  by  their  ftimulus,  when  applied 
on  a  part  free  from  the  diforder. 

Epilepfies,  both  idiopathic  and  fympathetic,  are  often 
much  relieved  by  blifters. 

Afthma,  both  the  humoral  and  nervous  kinds  are  mo¬ 
derated  by  blifters,  and  particularly  by  perpetual  ones. 

Spafmodic  pains  in  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  applying 
blifters  on  the  part  affeCted. 

Pains  from  inflammation,  when  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  prevails  ftrongly  and  uniformly  through  the  fyftem, 
and  no  one  part  is  more  affected  than  another,  blifters  are 
hurtful ;  but  when  the  head,  lungs,  or  any  particular  part 
is  affected  more  than  the  reft  of  the  body,  they  are  re¬ 
markably  ufeful. 

Deliriums,  attended  with  a  pulfe  that  does  not  admit 
of  bleeding,  are  removed  by  blifters. 

Ophthalmia.  This  diforder  is  as  much  benefited  as 
moft,  by  blifters  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  head  ;  Hoffman  advifes  to  lay  them  on  the  foals  of  the 
feet. 

Quinfey.  After  bleeding  and  purging,  a  blifter  between 
the  Ihoulders  is  a  neceflary  application,  and  another  acrofs 
the  throat  is  often  of  eminent  fervice. 

Malignant  quinfey.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  this  diforder 
a  blifter  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
throat,  produces  falutary  effects ;  in  this  cafe,  the  milder 
bliftering  plafter  above  noticed  is  to  be  preferred. 

Pleurify.  The  pain  felt  in  the  fide,  is  belt  relieved  by 
a  blifter  laid  over  where  it  is  feated;  though  in  pulmonic 

diforders  Huxham  advifes  that  the  legs  be  buffered. 
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Coughs,  both  the  hooping  and  other  kinds,  have  their 
violence  abated,  and  cure  promoted  by  a  proper  ufe  of 
blifters. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.  One  of  its  principal  reme¬ 
dies  is  a  blifter  laid  over  the  part  affected.  The  fame  ad¬ 
vantage  follows  this  praCtice  when  inflammatory  pains 
are  fixed  in  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  or  when  pain  in 
thefe  parts  have  flatulency  for  their  caufe. 

Diarrhoea.  When  this  diforder  attends  the  meafles,  no 
remedy  is  equal  to  the  application  of  a  blifter. 

Dyfentery.  When  the  pain  attendant  on  this  diforder 
yields  not  to  fomentations,  a  blifter  over  the  pained  part 
is  the  only  refource. 

Sciatica,  Gout,  and  Rheumatifm.  The  moft  eminent 
practitioners  extol  the  ufe  of  blifters,  if  applied  to  the 
parts  affeCted  at  a  proper  time. 

Pregnant  women  require  fome  caution,  when  blifters 
are  propofed  ;  but  tire  milder  plafter  above  noticed,  if  ap¬ 
plied  as  there  directed,  may  be  fafely  ufed  when  circum- 
ftances  require  it. 

Anafarcous  Dropfies.  The  fcarifying  the  legs  may  be 
preferable  ;  yet,  when  the  patient  will  not  comply  there¬ 
with,  the  mild  blifter  plafter  juft  mentioned  may  be  fafely 
ufed,  and  with  confiderable  advantage. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Baglivi’s  Differt.  on  the  Ufe 
and  Abufe  of  Blifters.  Percival’s  Effays  Med.  and  Exp. 
edit.  2.  p.  183,  248. 

CANTHARIS.  Major.  See  Cantharides. 

CANTHARUS.  The  beetle.  See  Scarabjeus. 
Alfo  the  name  of  a  filh,  which  by  fome  ufed  to  be  called 
scar ABiEUs  ;  formerly  adminiftered  as  food,  though  not 
very  agreeable  on  account  of  the  loofenefs,  and  humidity 
of  its  flefh.  Gaza  calls  this  fifh  sparus. 

CANTHI,  Canthus.  Kat&Sn,  a  primitive  in  the 
Greek.  An  angle  of  the  eye.  Anguli  Oculi.  The  cavi¬ 
ties  at  the  extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  called  the  corners 
of  the  eyes ;  the  greater  canthus  is  next  to  the  nofe  ;  the 
leffer  canthus  lies  towards  the  temples. 

CANTIIUM.  Sugar-candy. 

C  ANTIANUS  PUL  VIS.  'The  Countefs  of  Kent’s 
powder.  It  is  made  with  the  rad.  contrayerv.  coral,  alb. 
cryftal.  ter.  Lemn.  ceruf.  ant.  mofeh.  ambergrif.  &  croc. 
Anglic. 

If  cochineal  be  added,  it  is  called  pulv.  cant.  rub. 

If  calcined  toads  be  added,  it  is  called  pulv.  cant.  nigr. 

CANTION.  An  epithet  for  fugar ;  but  in  conjunction 

with  it  is  SUGAR-CANDY. 

CANTIUM,  or  Cantum.  A  word  ufed  by  the 
Greeks,  to  fignify  angulous,  and  is  applied  to  cryftallized 
SUGARS. 

CANTUARIENSES  AQUA.  Canterbury  waters. 
At  Canterbury,  there  are  five  wells,  not  far  from  each 
other  ;  they  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron,  fulphur, 
and  fixed  air.  Their  tafte  is  fomewhat  harfh  and  auftere ; 
their  fmell  is  ferruginous  and  ftrong  of  the  fulphur. 
They  are  inferior  to  no  mineral  waters  in  England,  in 
moft  diforders  in  the  ftomach,  in  afthmas,  catarrhs,  rheu- 
matifms,  gouty  complaints,  the  feurvy,  jaundice,  difeafes 
of  the  fkin,  chlorofis,  agues,  & c. 

CANUM  CERASA.  Dog-cherries.  A  fpecies  of 
periclymenum. 

CANUTUM,  or  Cannutum.  The  reed  or  cane. 

CAOPOIBA  BRASILIENSIBUS,  called  alfo  Coa- 
poiba.  A  large  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  but  of  no  known 
ufe  in  medicine.  Raii  Hift. 

CAOVA.  The  drink  called  Coffee 

CAOUP.  A  tree  in  the  ifland  of  Maragnan,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  apple-tree,  but  larger. 
The  flowers  are  red,  mixed  with  yellow,  and  the  fruit  is 
like  an  orange.  Raii  Hift 

CAPPASSONUS  GENUENSIUM.  The  fifh  called 
lavaronus. 

CAPELIN  A ;  or  Capitalis  rejlexa.  Capeline  de  la 
Tete.  See  Deligatio,  Species,  8. 

A  reflex  bandage.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller, 
about  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers  ;  the  middle  is  fixed  to  the  occiput,  and  after  two 
or  three  circular  rounds  the  rollers  interfeCt  each  other 
upon  the  forehead  and  occiput ;  then  one  roller  being  re¬ 
flected  over  the  vertex  or  fagittal  future  to  the  forehead, 
the  other  is  continued  in  a  circular  traCt ;  they  crofs  each 
other  upon  the  forehead,  after  which  croffing,  the  firft 
head  is  carried  back  obliquely  towards  the  occiput,  aud 
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refle£led  by  the  fide  of  the  other ;  the  laft  is  continued 
in  a  circular  diredlion,  but  the  firft  is  brought  again  over 
the  fagittal  future  backward  and  forward,  and  fo  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  whole  head  is  covered.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
hydrocephalus,  but  is  not  of  any  advantage. 

CAPELLA.  A  cupel  or  test.  See  Cupella.  Alfo 
the  alembic,  and  the  bastard  plover. 

CAPER.  The  Goat.  Or,  Capra  Domejiic 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Clafs  of  Nutrentia,  reckons 
the  milk  of  animals,  amongft  which  he  enumerates  that 
of  goats,  and  fets  them  down  in  proportion  to  their  folid 
contents  :  thus,  women’s,  afs’s,  mare’s,  cow’s,  fheep’s,  and 
goat’s  ;  and  fays,  that  the  three  firft  agree  very  much  in 
their  qualities,  having  little  folid  contents  ;  and  when  eva¬ 
porated  to  drynefs,  having  there  very  foluble,  containing 
much  faccharine  matter,  of  very  ready  acefcency,  and 
when  coagulated,  their  coagulum  being  tender,  is  eafily 
broken  down.  The  three  laft  agree  in  oppofite  qualities 
to  the  three  mentioned,  but  here  there  is  fomewhat  more 
gradation.  Cow’s  milk  comes  neareft  to  the  former 
milks:  Goats  milk  is  lefs  fluid,  lefs  fweet,  lefs  flatulent'; 
has  the  largeft  proportion  of  infoluble  parts  after  coagu¬ 
lation,  and  indeed  the  largeft  proportion  of  the  coagul- 
able  part.  Its  oily  and  coagulable  part  are  not  fponta- 
neoufly  feparable,  never  throwing  out  a  cream,  or  allow¬ 
ing  butter  to  be  readily  extra£led  from  it.  Hence  the 
virtue  of  thefe  milks  are  obvious,  being  more  nouriihing, 
though  at  the  fame  time  lefs  eafily  foluble  in  weak 
ftomachs,  than  the  three  firft,  lefs  acefcent  than  thefe, 
and  fo  more  rarely  laxative,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
diet  of  convalefcents  without  fever.  The  three  firft 
again,  are  lefs  nouriihing,  more  foluble,  more  laxative 
as  more  acefcent,  and  adapted  to  convalefcents  with 
fever.  Mat.  Med.  p.  112.  Lond.  1772. 

Goat’s  whey  is  aperient,  abftergent,  attenuating,  and 
laxative  ;  it  is  generally  preferred  before  all  other  wheys. 

CAPHORA.  Ion 
CAPPIURA.  \  SeeCAMPH0RA* 

CAPIIURA  BAROS  INDORUM.  A  fpecies  of 
camphor  which  feparates  from  the  ol.  caphurae  on  re-dif- 
tilling  it.  This  camphor  fometimes  oufes  from  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  in  the  form  of  oleous 
drops,  which  infenfibly  concrete  into  white  grains. 

CAPHUR/E  OL.  An  aromatic  efiential  oil  diftilled 
from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

C  APIC  AGTIN GA.  A  fpecies  of  acorns  which  grows 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  larger  and  more  ufeful  than  ours  in 
Europe,  of  the  fame  qualities,  but  it  poffefles  them  in  a 
greater  degree.  Alfo  the  Asiatic  sweet  flag.  See 
Calam.  Arom.  Asiaticus. 

CAPILACTEUM.  See  Aphrogala. 

CAPILLAMENTA,  from  capillus ,  a  hair.  Capilla- 
ments  in  flowers  are  generally  underftood  to  mean  the 
chives  which  fupport  the  apices. 

They  are  thofe  flender  filaments  that  fpring  up  within 
the  leaves  of  a  flower  and  are  more  ufually  called  the 
ftamiiia  ;  whence  a  capillaceous  flower  is  alfo  a  ftamineous 
one.  Again,  by  capiilaments  are  meant  thofe  flender  parts 
which  refemble  hairs,  and  are  produced  from  vegetables ; 
as,  for  inftance,  from  feeds,  roots,  &c. 

CAPILLAMENTUM.  The  hairy  or  villous  integu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  animals.  Called  alfo  Cupillitium. 

CAPILLARIA  V AS  A,  from  capillus,  a  hair.  Capil¬ 
lary  vessels.  The  fmalleft  veflels  in  our  bodies  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  appear  as  fmall  as  hairs. 

CAPILLARES  VERMICULI.  Thofe  fmall  worms 
in  infants,  which  fome  call  crines ,  crinedones ,  and  dracun- 
culi.  See  Crinones. 

C  APILLARIS.  Any  thing  that  refembles  hairs,  whe¬ 
ther  fmall  veflels  in  our  bodies,  thread-like  parts  of  plants, 
&c.  Ray  calls  thofe  vegetables  capillar es  which  have  no 
main  ftalks,  but  whofe  feed  is  on  the  back  of  their  leaves, 
for  they  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  as  the  hair  grow  to 
the  head. 

CAPILLATIO.  A  capillary  fra&ure  of  the  cranium. 
See  Trichismos. 

CAPILLITIUM.  See  Capillamentum.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  trichiafis. 

CAPILLORUM  DEFLUVIUM.  See  Alopecia. 

CAPILLUS,  alfo  Crinis.  The  hair.  Capillis  is 
pioperly  the  hair  of  the  head,  but  is  ufed  alfo  for  hair  in 


general.  The  hairs  are  hollow,  and  furnifhed  with  veflels  * 
are  knotted  at  certain  diftances,  like  fome  forts  of  grafs, 
and  fend  out  branches  at  their  joints.  The  diforder  called 
plica  Polonica  proves  them  to  be  hollow.  As  to  the 
branching  of  the  hair,  it  is  vifible  enough  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  with  a  microfcope,  and  it  is  apt  to  fplit  if  worn  long 
and  kept  dry.  Each  of  thefe  hairs  have  a  bulbous  root, 
of  an  oval  fhape,  which  is  lodged  in  the  Ikin.  As  long 
as  any  moifture  remains  about  the  roots  of  the  hair  it 
continues  to  grow,  though  the  body  be  dead  and  moulder¬ 
ed  to  dull.  Drake’s  Anat. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Englifir  Malady,  obferves  that  as  the 
hair  is  for  ftrength,  fo  is  the  general  habit. 

The  principal  diforder s  in  the  hair ,  fee  in  the  article 
Alopecia. 

Capillus  veneris  Canadensis.  See  Adianthum 
Canadense. 

- VENERIS.  See  Adianthum.  Verum. 

CAPIPLENIUM.  A  Catarrh.  It  is  a  barbarous 
word,  but  Baglivi  ufes  it  to  fignify  that  continual  heavi- 
nefs  or  diforder  in  the  head,  which  the  Greeks  call  care- 

baria. 

CAPISTRATIO.  See  Phimosis. 

CAPISTRUM.  A  bridle,  or  rather  a  horfe’s  head- 
ftall.  Alfo  the  name  of  fome  chirurgical  bandages  about 
the  head.  In  Vogel’s  Syftem  of  Nofology,  it  is  the  fame 
as  Trismus,  which  fee. 

CAPISTR.UM  AURI.  The  bridle  of  gold,  or  rather 
the  foldering  of  gold  :  it  is  a  name  given  to  borax,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  life  in  foldering  this  metal.  See  Borax. 

CAPISTR Y.  A  fingle-headed  roller  ufed  for  fupport- 
ing  the  under  jaw  when  fradfured  or  luxated:  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  under  the  chin  and  over  the  head. 

CAPITA.  Heads  in  plants  are  either  thofe  receptacles 
of  the  feeds,  which  by  their  globous  figure  reprefent  a 
head,  as  the  heads  of  poppies,  &c.  or  they  are  the  fame 
as  bulbs. 

CAPITALIA.  See  Cephalica. 

CAPITALIS  REFLEXA.  The  bandage  called  the 
Capelin  a,  which  fee. 

CAPITAT2E  PLANTS.  Are  plants  whofe  feeds 
with  their  down,  being  included  within  a  fquamous  calyx, 
are  conglobated  into  a  roundifh  figure  refembling  a  head. 
Raii  Hift. 

CAPITELLUM.  The  head  or  feed-veffels,  frequently 
applied  to  mofles,  See.  as  in  capitulum.  Some  fay  it 
fignifies  foapy  water,  others  fay  it  is  a  lixivium. 

CAPITILUVIUM.  A  bath  or  lotion  for  the  head. 

CAPITIS  OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR.  See  Obliquus 

Inferior. - Obliquus  Superior.  See  Obliquus 

Superior. - Par  Tertium  Fallopii.  See  Com- 

plexus  Minor. - Posticus.  See  Rectus  Major. 

- Rectus.  See  Rectus  Minor. - ’Vena.  See 

Cephalica  Vena. 

CAPITO  ANDROMACHUS.  Thus  Gefner  calls  a 
fifh,  which  is  alfo  named  zerta,  becaufe  it  pafles  out  of 
the  fea  into  the  river  Elb.  It  lives  both  in  the  fea  and 
in  rivers,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  of  a  good  kind  for  food. 

- Lacustris.  This  name  is  given  by  Gefner,  to  the 

fifli,  called  by  the  ancients  albus,  the  flelh  of  which  was 
fo  hard,  and  fo  difficult  of  digeftion,  that  it  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  pooreft  and  worft  of  all  fiffi  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes. 

CAPITULUM.  In  botany,  is  the  head  or  top  of  any 
plant.  In  chemiftry  it  is  an  alembic.  See  Alembicus. 
In  anatomy  it  is  a  fmaller  procefs  or  protuberance  of  a 
bone  received  by  another  bone. 

CAPIVARD.  A  a  Portuguefe  name  for  a  water- 
dog.  Lemery  deferibes  an  animal  under  this  name,  that 
is  met  with  in  Brafil,  which  flays  in  the  water  all  day, 
and  at  night  goes  on  the  land  to  ravage  the  gardens  and 
tear  up  trees.  Its  body  is  like  a  hog’s,  and  its  head  re¬ 
fembles  a  hare’s.  Its  flefh  is  good  for  food. 

CAPIVI  BALSAMUM.  Balfam  capivi,  called  alfo 
copaiba,  copaiva,  capivus,  albus  balfamum.  The  tree 
which  affords  it  is  called  arbor  balfamifera  Braflienfis , 
and  arbor  copaiba  Brafilienfibus.  It  is  the  copaifera  offici¬ 
nalis,  or  copaifera  fol.  pennatis  fubrotundis,  fiore  rubro. 
The  balfam  capivi  tree  of  Linn.  The  tree  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  woods  of  Brafil,  St,  Vincent,  and  other  of 
the  Britifh  American  iflands.  Deep  iecifions  are  made 
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ipto  the  trunks  of  this  tree,  during  the  hotter  fummer 
months  ;  one  tree  fometimes  is  met  with  that  affords  five 
or  fix  gallons  of  balfam,  but  tire  fame  tree  never  yields 
it  twice-.  , 

This  balfam  is  at  firft  lirripid  and  colourlefs,  and  fmclls 
like  calambour  wood  j  as  brought  into  Europe  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  yellowifh,  and  fomewhat  thicker  than  olive  oil ;  by 
km ^  keeping  it  becomes  ftill  thicker,  but  does  not  dry.  In 
all  Itates  of  its  coiififiency,  it  continues  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent.  To  the  fmell  it  is  grateful,  to  the  tafte  bitterifh 
and  biting,  not  intenfely  fo,  but  durable. 

To  prove  its  genuinenefs,  drop  it  on  paper,  if  it  fpreads 
not,  as  oil,  nor  runs  through,  it  is  good;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  fpreads  or  finks  through  it  is  adulterated.  It  is  alfo 
efteemed, genuine  when  a  drop  falling  from  the  point  of  a 
needle  into  cold  water,  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  is  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  middle ;  but  if  it  is  fufpended  at  the  top,  or 
fpreads,  it  is  fpurious.  If  genuine  it  is  faid  that  it  does 
not  give  the  violent  fmell  to  the  urine  of  thofe  who  take 
it. 

We  rarely  have  it  genuine  ;  the  balfamum  Canadcnfe  is 
generally  fold  for  it.  The  Canada  balfam  is  the  produdl 
of  the  pinus  (balfamea)  foliis  folitariis  fubemarginatis  ; 
fubtus  linea  dupiici  punftata,  Linn.  The  turpentines 
and  their  productions,  frankincenfe,  and  the  Canada  b'al- 
Jam ,  all  pdffefs  nearly  the  fame  qualities  as  the  balfam 
capivi  does. 

Diftilled  with  water  it  yields  half  its  weight,  or  nearly 
fo,  of  eiTential  oil ;  the  remaining  refin  is  tenaceous  and 
inodorous.  If  it  is  diftilled  in  a  retort,  without  any  addi¬ 
tion,  by  a  fire  gradually  raifed,  it  fends  over  firfl  a  light 
yellow  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  juice  ;  then  a  dark 
coloured  oil,  and  after  it  a  fine  blue  oil,  both  which  are 
pungent  to  the  tafte,  having  alfo  an  empyreumatic  flavour, 
but  not  an  ungrateful  one. 

The  balfam  capivi  is  ufed  in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus, 
coughs,  ulceration  in  the  lungs  and  urinary  paffiages;  is 
purgative  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams  ;  it  is  detergent, 
heating,  and  irritating ;  but  though  it  heats  it  agrees  in 
hedtic  fevers.  Rieger  fays  that  it  fliould  not  be  given  in 
fevers,  nor  where  there  is  an  acrimony  in  the  juices. 
When  joined  with  the  aqua  kali  it  powerfully  provokes 
urine  in  dropfies.  It  gives  relief  in  hremorrhoidal  affec¬ 
tions,  in  dofes  of  twenty  to  forty  drops,  once  or  twice 
a  day. 

The  ufual  dofes  are  from  x.  to  xl.  drops,  the  leafl 
offenfive  method  is  to  take  it  in  a  glafs  of  cold'  water,  or 
in  milk. 

Divided  by  the  white  of  egg,  fugar,  honey,  or  the 
powder  of  gum  arabic,  it  mixes  with  water  into  an  uni¬ 
form  milky  fluid.  The  befl  of  thefe  mediums  is  the  gum, 
which  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three 
parts  of  the  balfam.  It  eafily  mixes  with  diftilled  oils ; 
but  difficultly  with  expreffed  ones.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of 
alkaline  fait  is  added  to  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  per- 
fe£tly  difl'olves  this  balfam  into  a  fragrant  liquor,  more 
agreeable  than  the  balfam  alone.  See  Neumann’s 
Chemical  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med. 

CAPIVUS  ALBUS.  See  Capivi  Balsamum. 

CAPNELiEUM.  In  Galen’s  works,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
vefin  that  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  fome  tree  in  Laced?e- 
mon.  In  Cilicia  it  is  called  capnelaion,  from  km vop; 
fmoak,  and  «xaiov,  oil ,  fmoaky  oil ;  but  in  Lacedaemon  and 
fome  other  places  it  is  called  orpafippurii;,  the  fir  ft  product , 
Frefius  fays  it  feems  to  be  called  capnelaion  becaufe  of  the 
fmoak  it  gives  when  placed  near  the  fire. 

CAPNIAS,  from  kmvoc,  fmoak.  A  kind  of  vine 
which  bears  part  white  and  part  black  grapes.  See 
Theophraftrus  de  Caufis  Plant,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

CAPNICIUM  CHELIDGNIUM.  See  Fumaria 

BULBOSA. 

CAPNISTON.  An  epithet  of  a  fort  of  oil  prepared 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fpices  and  oil,  by  kindling  the  fpices, 
and  fuffumigating  the  oil. 

CAPNITIS.  Tutty. 

CAPNOIDES,  from  x«7n'0j>  fumitory,  and  tiPop,  like- 
ncfs.  Podded  fumitory.  Called  alfo  Pfeudo  fumaria. 
The  whole  appearance  of  this  plant  refembles  fumitory; 
but  the  ftyle  of  the  flower  becomes  a  long  taper  pod, 
which  contains  many  round  fhining  feeds.  It  is  of  no 
note  in  medicine.  Miller’s  Didl. 

CAPNORCHIS.  Indian  bulbous-rooted  fumi¬ 


tory.  It  hath  the.  whole  appearance  of  fumitory.  The 
root  is  fometimes  tuberous,  fometimes  fcaly,  and  at  others 
bulbous.  The  pods  are  like  thofe  of  the  fhepherd’s  pouch. 
It  is  of  no  medical  virtue.  Miller’s  Didt. 

— ■ —  Americana.  American  bulbous-rooted 
fumitory.  The  flowers  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
fumitory.  It  is  not  ufed  in  medicine.  Miller’s  Didl. 

CAPNOS.  Fumitory. 

Capnos  Latifolia,  /  0  „ 

- - Phragmites.  iSee  Fumaria  bulbosa. 

CAPO.  A  name  of  tire  American  toad.  See  Bufo. 
Alfo  a  capon.  The  defign  of  caftrating  a  cock  is  to 
render  him  a  fit  leader  for  the  other  poultry,  and  alfo 
more  flefhy. 

Capo  Molago.  Guinea  Pepper.  See  Piper  In- 

DICUM. 

CAPOLIN  MEXICANORUM  HERNANDEZ. 
Sweet  Indian  cherries,  called  alfo  cerafus  dulcis  Indica . 
The  bark  is  reftringent.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the 
xitoma  capolin ,  the  helocapolin,  and  the  tolacapolin.  Raii 
Hift. 

CAPOTE.  See  Ziccara. 

CAPOTES.  See  Covalam. 

CAPPARIS.  The  CAPER  BUSH.  It  is  a  low  prickly 
bufli,  grows  wild  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  bitterifh  and  acrid  to 
the  tafte,  and  is  ranked  among  aperients  and  diuretics. 
The  green  buds  of  the  flowers  are  pickled  in  vinegar  and 
fait,  and  are  ufed  at  the  table  to  help  the  appetite.  In 
Holland  and  Germany  they  fubftitute  the  buds  of  the 
flowers  of  the  cytifogenifta  fcoparia  vulgaris  flore  luteo, 
for  the  capers,  and  pickle  them  in  the  fame  manner. 

Capparis  Fabago,  7  a  „ 

- -  p ortulac a, C.  B.  lSee  FabaG0* 

CAPRA  ALPINA.  The  chamois  or  gems,  called 
alfo  rubicapra ,  rupicapra,  and  dorcas.  It  is  met  with  on  the 
Alps  belonging  to  Switzerland  :  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wild 
goat,  in  fhape  and  fize  refembling  the  tame  one,  with 
fhort  horns,  the  ends  of  which  are  hooked.  The  ftones 
found  in  their  ftomachs  are  called  agagropila  and 
bezoar  Gcrmanicum. 

- Domestica.  See  Caper. 

- Moschi.  See  Moschus. 

- Strepsiceros.  See  Antilopus, 

CAPREA  PLINII.  See  Capreolus. 

CAPREOLARIS.  )  See  Spermatica  Corda,  from 

CAPREOLARIA.  J  capreolus,  a  tendril  of  a  vine. 

CAPREOLATA.  A  fpecies  of  the  Brionia  nigra , 
growing  in  Brafil.  Raii  Hift. 

CAPREOLUS.  In  botany  it  is  the  long  fmooth  pre- 
dudlion  in  plants,  which  is  like  a  firing,  and  grows  out 
of  the  ftalk.  It  confifts  of  rough  veficles  and  bundles  of 
fmall  fibres,  of  an  elegant  orderly  contexture,  and  is  the 
inftrument  with  which  fome  plants  of  weak  ftalks  are  fur- 
nifhed,  that  they  may  not  creep  on  the  ground,  but  ufe  it 
to  lay  hold  of,  and  fo  twine  themfelves  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants.  In  the  ivy,  the  capreolus  is  not  only  af- 
fillant  to  the  plant  in  climbing,  but  it  ferves  inftead  of  a 
root,  whence  fuch  plants  are  called  fcandent.  See  Cla- 
VICULUS.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  helix  of  the  ear,  and 
in  zoology  the  roe-buck,  which  is  alfo  called  caprea 
Plinii,  caprea,  and  dorcas.  It  is  found  in  Scotland  and 
other  parts. 

■ - Moschi.  See  Moschus. 

CAPRICALCA.  A  kind  of  wild  bird,  which  feems 
to  be  of  the  goofe  kind.  Lemery  takes  notice  of  it. 

CAPRICERVA  OCCIDENT ALIS.  The  deer  which 

affords  the  Weft  Indian  bezoar. - OrienTalis.  The 

deer  which  affords  the  Eaft  Indian  bezoar. 

CAPRICORNUS.  Lead. 

CAPRIFICUS.  The  wild  fig-tree.  Called  alfo 
Erineas.  See  Ficus  Sativa. 

CAPRIFOLIUM.  ILoney-suckle  or  wood-bind, 
alfo  called  matrifylva,  periclymenum,  chamcecerafus.  It  is 
the  lonicera  periclymenum,  Linn.  It  is  a  climbing  fhrub, 
common  in  fhady  places ;  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
of  its  flowers  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens :  its  medical  pro¬ 
perties  do  not  recommend  it  in  pradlice,  though  fome 
attribute  extraordinary  efficacy  to  it. 

CAPRIMULGA.  A  large  kind  of  viper,  which  is 
not  poifonous. 

CAPSELLA.  A  name  in  Marcellus  Empiricus  for 

VIPERS  BUGLOSS. 
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CAPSICUM.  7  A  fpecles  of  pepper.  See  Pi- 

Capsicum  Annuumj  }fer  Indicum. 

CAPSULA.  A  diminutive,  from  capfa ,  a  little  bag  or 
cafe,  or  cheft.  In  furgery  it  is  a  bag  made  of  the  broken 
or  diftended  membrana  cellularis,  or  other  membrane, 
formed  by  nature  to  enclofe  or  lodge  fome  extravafated 
juice,  or  other  matter  contained  in  thofe  tumors  called 
encyfted.  Thus  it  is  the  fame  with  cyftis.  But  in  botany, 
it  is  the  Ihort  pod,  or  hulk  of  a  plant,  containing  the  feed. 
According  to  the  number  of  cells  for  feed,  the  pod  is 
called  uni-capfular,  bi-capfular,  &c. 

Capsula  Communis  Glissonii.  7  It  is  a  production 

- Venae  Portae.  j  of  the  peritoneum, 

including  the  vena  porta,  andbiliary  du£t  in  the  liven  It 
is  alfo  called  capfula  vetue  porta,  Vagina  porta?.  GlilTon 
lirfl  defcribed  it  particularly. - Cordis.  See  Peri¬ 

cardium. 

CAPSULES  ATRABILARIiE,  alfo  called  glandular 
fipra-renales  ;  reties  fucccnturiatiy  capfula  renalejy  and 
glandules  renales. 

They  are  glandulous  bodies,  lying  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  kidneys  ;  or  they  are  two  little,  oblong,  flat,  trian¬ 
gular  bodies,  lying  at  the  upper  end  and  infide  of  the  ex-^ 
tremity  of  each  kidney  ;  the  right  behind  the  vena  cava, 
and  the  left  behind  the  fple'en  and  pancreas,  being  attach¬ 
ed  by  veflels  to  thofe  of  the  kidneys.  When  they  are  cut 
into,  there  feems  to  be  a  fmall  cavity,  containing  a  deep 
green  juice  5  and  if  viewed  when  freffi,  a  white  fubftance 
where  the  veflels  ramify,  the  inner  part  is  a  tender  fub- 
llance  like  the  liver,  fo  that  it  readily  breaks  down. 
Both  the  external  and  internal  parts  are  vafcular,  and  two 
Or  three  large  veflels  may  be  obferved  in  the  middle, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  juice  as  above  mention¬ 
ed;  Euftachius  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  thefe  glands. 
They  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult.  Their 
ufe  is  not  certainly  known. 

CAPSULARES  ARTERIiE.  The  arteries  of  the 
renal  glands  are  thus  called,  and  arife  from  the  aorta, 
above  the  arteria  renalis,  and  give  out  the  arterire  adipofie, 
which  go  to  the  fat  of  the  kidnies.  Sometimes  they 
come  from  the  trunk  of  the  cceliaca.  The  right  capfular 
artery  comes,  mpft  commonly,  _  from  the  arteria  renalis, 
of  the  fame  fide,  near  its  origin  ;  the  left  from  the  aorta 

above  the  renalis. - Venae.  Thefe  are  branches  from 

the  eriiujgents,  and  go  into  the  renal  glands. - Semina- 

leS.  The  extreme  parts  of  the  vafa  deferentia,  which 
have  their  cavaties  dilated  in  the  manner  of  capfules. 
Their  ufe  is  to  tranfmit  the  femen  from  the  teftes  to  the 
veficulse  feminales. 

CAPSULARIA  LIGAMENT  A.  Capsular  liga¬ 
ments,  alfo  called  Ligamcnta  mycilaginofa  mucilaginous 
ligaments  as  they  contain  many'  glands  to  feparate  the 
fynovia.  Every  articulating  bade  is  furnilhed  with  a  cap¬ 
fular  ligament ,  which  ligament  is  compoled  of  two  layers; 
the  external  layer  is  the  ftronger,  being  made  by  the  pe- 
riofteum,  the  inner  is  thin  and  uniform. 

The  ufe  of  the  capfular  ligament  is,  lft.  to  connect  the 
bones,  which  is  performed  by  the  outer  lamella :  2dly. 
to  confine  the  fynovia,  which  is  the  office  of  the  inner 
layer. 

They  are  long  and  large  in  thofe  bones  that  are  defign- 
ed  for  rotation,  to  give  room  for  motion ;  and  tendons  are 
frequently  inferted  into  them,  that  by  their  action  they 
may  draw  them  outward,  and  prevent  their  being  pinched. 

They  are  generally  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  round,  in 
the  enarthrofis  and  arthrodia  ;  but  in  the  ginglymus  they 
are  thick  on  the  fides,  and  thin  on  the  fore  and  hind  parts, 
as  in  thofe  places  their  thicknefs  urould  have  been  incon¬ 
venient,  by  hindering  the  due  flexion  and  extenfion  of 
the  joint  ;  but  the  tendons  ftrengthen  the  joint  in  that 
part,  and  partly  compenfate  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  li¬ 
gament. 

In  complete  luxations,  the  capfular  ligament  is  gene¬ 
rally,  if  not  always  ruptured. 

1  hat  of  the  os  femoris,  is  extended,  from  below  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  to  admit  of  a  more  extenfive  rotation. 

The  capfular  ligament  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the  fcapula, 
and  is  continued  over  the  hemifphere  of  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  is  fixed  near  its  edges  towards  the  muf- 
cular  furfaces  of  the  great  and  fmall  tuberofities,  and  runs 
down  on  the  neck  of  the  bone,  below  the  loweft  part  of 
the  cartilaginous  hemifphere.  In  all  this  courfe,  the  cap¬ 


fula  is  clofely  fixed  in  the  bone,  except  a  fmall  portion 
where  it  pafles  over  the  inner  articular  tendon  of  the  bi¬ 
ceps  mufcle. 

The  capfular  ligament  always  includes  the  whole  joint. 
Of  collections  within  the  capjular  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
fee  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  485,  Alfo,  of  concretions  and 
preternatural  excrefences  within  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  fee  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  491. 

CAPSULATE  PODS,  from  capfay  a  chef.  They 
are  the  little  fhort  feed-veflels  of  Plants.  Miller’s  Di£t. 

CAPULUM,  from  Ka/x7rlcy  to  bend.  A  contortion  of 
the  eye-lids,  or  other  parts. 

CAPUR.  Camphor. 

CAPUS.  A  Capon.  See  Capo. 

CAPUT.  The  head.  The  parts  in  the  lower  cavi¬ 
ties  are  the  feat  of  the  vital  faculty,  and  the  head  is  the 
feat  of  the  animal  faculty  ;  it  being  the  feat  from  whence 
all  fenfation  is  derived. 

Befiaes  the  external  integuments  of  the  heady  there  is 
an  aponeurotic  expanfion  which  covers  it  like  a  cap.  It  is 
alfo  fpread  round  the  neck,  and  on  the  fhoulders,  like  a 
riding-hood,  for  which  reafon  Window  calls  it  coif,  and 
-tlje  fuperior  portion  of  it,  the  aponeurotic  cap.  It  is  very 
ftrqng,  and  appears  to  be  made  of  two  ftrata  of  fibres 
eroding  each  other  ;  as  it  fpreads  to  the  neck,  it  becomes 
thinner,  and  is  loft  infenfibly  on  the  clavicles.  It  fends 
out  a  produTion  on  each  fide  from  above  downward,  and 
from  without  inward,  which  having  palled  over  the  fupe¬ 
rior  extremity  of  the  mufculus  maftoideus,  it  runs  be¬ 
hind  that  mufcle  toward  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the 
vertebrie  of  the  neck,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
ligamenta  intertranfverfalia.  See  Pericranium. 

The  head  comprehends  the  cranium  and  the  face  ;  the 
cranium  js  diftinguifhed  into  the  upper  and  lower  parts. 
The  bafs  of  the  lkull  externally  is  very  uneven,  internal¬ 
ly  it  is  divided  into  three  pair  of  cavities,  and  one  azy¬ 
gous  cavity.  The  firft  pair  are  above  the  orbit,  in  which 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  placed  ;  and  the 
next  pair  contains  the  middle  lobes  ;  the  pofterior  pair 
are  placed  behind  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  where 
the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  lodged.  The 
azygous  cavity  is  fituated  upon  that  part  of  the  fphenoide 
bone  called  the  ephippium,  or  fella  turcica,  where  the 
glandula  pituitaria  lies. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  thicknefs.  Where  the  bone  is  thick  there  is 
a  larger  fpace  occupied  by  the  meditullium  ;  where  they 
are  very  thin,  there  is  no  meditullium,  whence  in  the 
latter  cafe  the  cranium  is  diaphanous,  in  the  former  o- 
paque.  The  cranium  is  laterally  deprefled,  which  ferves  to 
enlarge  the  fphere  of  vifion,  and  to  increafe  the  ftrength 
of  the  lkull  on  its  fore  and  hind  parts,  by  making  them 
more  convex,  which  is  a  neceflary  contrivance  to  prevent 
injuries  by  falls,  we  generally  pitching  on  thefe  parts,  fel- 
dom  on  the  fides.  Bee  Facies  and  Cranium. 

The  beft  way  of  forming  a  perfeT  idea  of  the  bones  of 
the  heady  is  to  have  a  lkull,  the  bones  of  which  are  fepa- 
rated  by  art,  and  another,  in  which  they  are  conne&ed, 
in  their  proper  articulations. 

The  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  hard  portion  of 
the  feventh,  are  diftributed  through  the  external  parts  of 
the  head. 

Through  the  fmall  foramina  of  the  os  ethmoides,  the 
filaments  of  the  firft  pair  of  nerves  pafs  to  the  nofe,  and 
are  called  olfadlory  nerves. 

In  the  os  fphenoides  is  the  foramen  opticum,  through 
which  the  fecond  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  optic,  pafs. 
L  his  hole,  which  is  feated  below  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cefs,  likewife  admits  the  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  that 
goes  to  the  eye. 

The  foramen  lacerum  fuperius  lies  between  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  fpinous,  and  orbiter  procefies  of  the  os  fphenoides  : 
through  this  hole  the  three  pair  of  nerves,  called  motores 
oculi ;  the  fourth  pair,  or  pathetic;  the  firft  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair;  the  whole  fixth  pair,  except  one  reflected  branch; 
and  an  artery  from  the  internal  carotids,  pafs  to  the  orbit. 

Behind  the  laft  mentioned  hole,  in  the  fame  bone,  is  the 
foramen  rotundunr,  through  which  the  fecond  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  fuperior  maxillary 
nerves,  pals  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 

Between  the  pars  petrofa  of  the  os  temporis,  and  the 
procefs  of  the  os  fphenoides,  is  an  oblong  flit,  through 
which  the  carotid  artery  pafles,  running  inwards  and  up- 
8  warijs 
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wards  to  the  fella  turcica,  and  fo  to  the  clinoxd  procefTes, 
where  it  paffes  through  the  dura  mater. 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves,  called 
the  auditory  nerve,  is  diftributed  to  the  meatus  auditorius 
internus;  the  portia  dura  comes  out  by  the  aquaxludL 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  par  vagum,  pafs 
out  by  that  common  hole,  between  the  temporal  and  oc¬ 
cipital  bones  ;  where  likewife  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  tranfverfe  fmus,  goes  out 
of  the  cranium 

The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  pafs  through  the  holes  of  the 
occiput,  above  the  condyles. 

The  tenth  pair  of  nerves  pafs  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  where  likewife  the  vertebral  arteries  enter. 
The  external  eminences  are,  the  two  maftoid  proceffes, 
the  two  ftyloid  proceffes,  the  two  condyloide  precedes, 
the  two  pterygoid,  the  two  arches  called  zygomata,  the 
external  fpine  of  the  occiput,  the  condyloide  and  coronoide 
apophyfes  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  principal  ufes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are,  to  con¬ 
tain  the  brain,  to  be  the  feat  of  the  organs  of  fenfation, 
to  ferve  for  maftication,  refpiration,  and  the  formation  of 
the  voice. 

Lancifi’s  tables  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  good  ones. 

See  Window’s  Anatomy,  or  Monro’s  Ofteplogy. 

Caput,  is  the  head  of  a  plant.  See  Capita,  alfo  a 
a  procefs.  See  Processus. 

— . —  Contutiens.  This  mufcle  is  the  firft  of  the 
intertranfverfales  colli,  to  which  fome  have  given  this 
name. 

— —  Gallinaceum.  See  Onobrychis. 

- Monachi.  See  Taraxacon. 

- - Mortucm.  A  dead  head.  In  chemiftry  it 

imports  the  dry  faeces  left  in  a  veffel  after  the  moifture 
hath  been  diftilled  from  it.  It  is  alfo  called  terra  dam- 
nata,  and  terra  mortua.  The  earthy  part  of  moift 
bodies  ferves  as  a  bads  to  the  other  principles ;  it  is 
that  which  brings  them  together,  which  unites  them, 
and  which  gives  to  them  their  folidity.  When  the 
active  principles  are  extracted,  it  is  called  caput  mor- 
tuum.  It  hath  the  name  of  caput ,  before  the  feparation, 
becaufe  it  contains  the  fpirituous  and  effential  parts  of 
the  mixed,  even  as  the  head  of  an  animal  contains  its 
fubtle  parts  ;  and  afterwards  it  receives  the  epithets  of 
mortuum  and  the  term  terra  damnata,  to  fhew  that  being 
rived  of  thefe  adtive  principles,  it  is  not  capable  of 
producing  any  effect.  Lemery  Chem. 

- Obstipium,.  fo  Tulpius  calls  the  wry  neck.  See 

Cervix.  It  is  a  kind  of  contradtura. - Purgia.  A 

barbarous  word  ufed  by  fome  to  fignify  fuch  external 
remedies  as  purge  the  head.  Thefe  are  either  errhines 
or  mafticatories. - Vituli.  See  Antirrhinum. 

CAPUBEBA  BRASILIENSIBUS.  A  fort  of  grafs 
growing  in  Brafil,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  reddifh 
ltalks.  Raii  Hilt. 

CARA  BRASILIENSIBUS,  called  alfo  igname ,  in¬ 
hume  ;  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus.  Ray  mentions  three 
kinds  of  it.  Befides  it  is  a  name  given  by  the  old  Roman 
authors  to  a  plant  with  large  and  efculent  roots.  The 
foldiers  of  Csefar  are  faid,  in  fome  of  their  marches, 
when  diftreffed  for  provilion,  to  have  made  a  fort  of 
bread  of  this  root;  and  P.  ACgineta  and  Dioscorides 
inform  us  that  this  plant  was  of  the  paftinacha,  or  parf- 
nip  kind.  It  was  probably  the  elophobofcum,  or  wild 
parfnip,  which  has  roots  long  and  thick,  and  of  as  good 
a  tafte,  as  thofe  cultivated  in  gardens,  only  they  were 
not  quite  fo  tesjder.  It  is  fuppofed  that  our  word  carrot 
is  derived  from  this  cara.  Chambers’s  Encyclop.  by 
Rees. 

CARAB,  a  pod. 

CARABACCIUM  LIGNUM.  The  wood  taftes  like 
cloves,  but  very  mild,  and  quite  grateful,  of  a  cinnamon 
colour.  It  is  brought  from  India,  but  not  much  known 
in  praflice.  Baglivi  fays,  it  corrects  acrimony,  and  a 
fcorbutic  diffolution  of  the  lymph.  See  Cassia  Caryo- 
phillata. 

CARABE.  See  Succinum. 

Carabe  Funerum.  See  Bitumen. 

Carabe,  Trochisci,  i.  e.  pulv.  e.  fuccino  comp. 

CAR  ABUS.  This  word  is  variouflyunderftood;  with 
fome  it  fignifies  an  infedt  of  the  beetle  kind  ;  or  thofe 
which  are  bred  in  dried  woods,  and  belong  to  the  fcara- 
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brei ;  with  others,  the  cray-fifh ;  and  fometirfies  it  is  ufed 
for  the  locuita  marina; 

CARACALLA.  The  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Aniericari 
phafeolus. 

CARACOSMOS.  A  name  of  the  four  mare’s  milk 
which  the  Tartars  fo  much  admire; 

CARAGNA;  See  Caranna. 

CARAGUATA  ALOE  BRASILIENSIS;  The 
common  aloe  of  Brasil.  Some  fpecies  of  it  grows 
among  the  rocks ;  one  fpecies  of  it  affords  better  cloth 
than  flax  does;  If  the  root,  of  frefh  leaves  are  bruiled, 
and  thrown  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fifties  are  fo  in¬ 
fatuated  by  it,  as  to  be  eafily  taken  by  the  hand.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies,  as  the  carag.  guacu,  cara?.  acanga. 
&c.  Raii  Hill;. 

CARAINAMBI.  A  fpecies  of  cara. 

CARAMBOLAS.  This  tree  bears  friiit  three  times 
in  a  year.  It  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  To  its  different 
parts  are' attributed  as  many  medical  virtues.  Raii  Hift; 

CARAMBU.  A  fpecies  of  lyfimachia  growing  in 
Malabar. 

CARAMENO.  See  Hyboucouhu  Americanus. 

CARANAIBA.  A  fpecies  of  palm  or  date  tree. 

CARANDAS  AURUBA  OV1EDI.  A  fhrub  growl¬ 
ing  in  the  Indies,  with  leaves  like  the  arbutus  ;  its  fruit 
is  blackiih,  and  fliaped  like  an  apple.  Raii  Plilt. 

CARANNA,  alfo  called  Caragna  Breli/is.  It  is  a 
concrete  refmous  juice  brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little  maffes,  rolled  up  in  the 
leaves  of  flags,  outwardly  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in¬ 
wardly  brown,  with  a  call  of  red,  variegated  with  irre¬ 
gular  white  ftreaks,  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as  it 
firft  comes  over,  but  in  length  of  time  growing  dry  and 
friable.  The  whiter  the  gum,  the  better  it  is,  eipecially 
if  of  the  confiftence  of  a  plafter.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  tacamahaca,  but  more'  efficacious.  It  hath 
an  agreeable  fmell,  with  a  bitter  and  flightly  pungent 
tafte.  Rectified  fpirit  diffolves  three-fourths  of  it,  and 
water  diffolves  all  the  reft,  except  the  impurities.  By 
diftillation  it  affords  much  effential  oil,  of  an  orange- 
colour.  It  is  fragrant,  and,  to  the  tafte,  moderately 
pungent.  If  the  fpirituous  tinUure  is  infpiflated,  it 
yields  a  tenacious  refin,  and  an  oily  matter,  which  fepa- 
rates  and  floats  on  the  furface :  it  is  confiderably  aro¬ 
matic,  and  moderately  bitter.  Etmuller  fays,  that  this 
gum  is  ufeful  againft  pains  in  the  ftomach,  and  in  the 
joints,  if  fpread  plafter-wife,  and  applied  thereto.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

CARA  NOSI.  See  Vitex.  Alfo  an  Indian  flirub 
called  negundo. 

CARANTIA.  See  Siliqua  Dulcis. 

CARARU  BRASILIENSIBUS.  A  fpecies  of  blite 
which  grows  in  Brafil.  Raii  Hift. 

CARA-SCHULLI,  Frutcx  Indtcus  fpinofusi  An  In¬ 
dian  flirub  like  the  caper-bulh.  A  decodtion  of  the  root 
provokes  urine.  Raii  Hift. 

CARATA.  A  weight  called  a  carat  or  karat ;  gold, 
filver,  and  all  plate,  is  weighed  by  carats.  The  pound 
weight  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  called  carats  ;  and 
the  ounce  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  which  are 
alfo  called  carats. 

CARAVATA.  See  Cacao. 

CARBASUS.  Scribonius  Largus  ufes  this  word  to 
fignify  the  thin  linen,  or  foft  threads,  on  which  the  fur- 
geons  fpread  their  ointments,  &c.  i.  e.  Lint. 

CARBO.  A  coal.  The  charcoal  is  generally  under- 
ftoodby  this  word,  when  foJJUis  is  not  joined  with  it. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  carbunculus. 

Careo  Fossilis.  Pit-coal,  or  Scotch-coal.  Hoff¬ 
man  fays,  that  when  it  is  analyfed  by  diftilling  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  over  an  open  fire,  it  firft  yields  a  phlegm,  then  an 
acrid  fulpliureous  fpirit,  then  a  fubtil  oil,  then  a  groffef 
oil,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver ;  then 
by  a  brifker  fire,  an  acidulated  fait  like  that  of 
amber ;  in  the  retort  there  is  left  a  black  earth  that  is 
light,  and  which,  on  the  application  of  fire,  emits  neither 
flame  nor  fmoke.  The  grofs  empyreumatic  oil  contains 
a  quantity  of  mineral  lulphur  :  thus  Coal,  as  all  bitumens 
are,  is  an  oleous  fulphureous  acid,  with  fine  alcaline 
parts. 

Thefe  coals  are  only  ufed  for  the  advantage  of  their 
heat,  by  burning  them  in  ftoves ;  but  for  fome  purpofes 

they 
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they  undergo  a  procefs  previous  to  their  being  ufed,  that 
is,  they  are  charred,  or  reduced  to  coaks  :  this  is  eftedted 
by  a  method  fimilar  to  that  of  making  charcoal  of  wood: 
by  this  operation  they  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm,  their 
acid  liquor,  and  much  of  their  fluid  oil. 

Charcoal,  or  vegetable  coal',  that  is  the  coal  into  which 
wood  is  converted  by  the  following  procefs  : 

Pieces  of  wood  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  pile,  ge¬ 
nerally  conical,  this  pile  is  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent 
the  too  free  draught  of  air,  by  which  the  wood  would  be 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  not  to  coal.  The  pile  is  then  kin¬ 
dled,  and  the  fire  continued  till  the  watery  and  the  more 
volatile  parts  of  the  wood  are  diflipated,  that  is,  till  no 
more  fmoke  arifes,  at  which  time  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
red  hot.  The  external  air  is  then  to  be  totally  excluded 
by  covering  the  pile  with  earth,  and  thus  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguilhed. 

In  chemiflry,  by  the  word  coal  is  underftood  any  fub- 
flance  containing  oil,  which  hath  been  expofed  to  fire  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  expelled, 
and  that  it  can  fuftain  a  red  heat  without  farther  decom- 
pofition.  This  coal  is  an  unalterable  compound,  in  every 
inftance  except  of  burning  in  open  air,  and  of  communi¬ 
cating  its  phlogifton  to  other  bodies.  There  is  fome  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  different  coals  obtained  from  various  fub¬ 
ftances,  but  they  all  confift  of  an  earth,  which  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  refraCtory,  of  a  faline  matter,  which  is  fufible, 
and  affiles  the  fufion  of  other  fubftances,  and  of  phlc- 
gifton. 

The  vapours  that  arife  from  both  foflil  and  vegetable 
toalsy  are  extremely  pernicious,  producing  a  fpecies  of 
apoplexy  in  thofe  perfons  who  are  expofed  to  them. 
They  produce  at  firft  a  fenfe  of  uneafinefs,  then  a  cliill- 
jiefs,  iickifhnefs,  and  kind  of  head-ach,  which  ufher  in 
a  lofs  of  fenfe,  a  fixednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  rigidity  of  the 
whole  body,  a  ghaftly  countenance,  a  fmall  frequent  and 
irregular  pulfe,  feverifhnefs,  See. 

In  this  cafe  the  noxious  vapours  a£t  on  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  not,  as  has  been  generally  ffaid,  on  the 
lungs;  thefe  vapours,  and  thofe  from  fermenting  veget¬ 
ables,  putrifying  animal  fubltances,  or  from  caverns,  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  as  accumulated  and  con¬ 
fined,  their  effeCl  is  more  or  lefs  inftantaneous.  They 
attack  the  vital  principle,  and  extinguilh  it  if  they  are  co¬ 
pious;  and  a  lefl'er  quantity  produces  the  fymptoms  of  a 
debility  in  the  nervous  fyftem.  To  prevent  fuffering 
from  this  caufe,  avoid  clofe  rooms  where  thefe  fubftances 
are  burning,  and  never  enter  their  repofitorieS  but  when 
a  candle  will  continue  to  burn  there. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  expofe  the  patient  to  the  open 
air ;  if  the  patient  can  fwallow  give  him  acidulated 
liquors  ;  if  he  is  infenfible  throw  cold  water  on  his 
face;  ftrong  vinegar  may  be  rubbed  about  his  noftrils, 
and  held  under  them  ;  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
arm ;  as  foon  as  polfible  make  him  fwallow  cold  water, 
with  vinegar  in  it;  fiimulating  clyfters  are  ufeful :  to 
remove  the  fpafms,  the  fps.  tetheris  vitriolicus  compo- 
fitus,  with  fmall  dofes  of  opium,  will  be  proper.  If 
thefe  fail,  let  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon  breathe  forcibly 
into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  fo  as  to  diftend  his 
lungs. 

See  the  Chemical  Didiionary,  Newmann’s  Chemical 
Works,  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  PradHce  of  Phyfic,  and 
Percival’s  Effays,  Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  ii. 

Carbo.  See  Carbunculus. 

CARBOS.  Canal  coal.  See  AmpelitEs. 

CARBUNCULUS.  A  carbuncle,  from  carboy  a 
burning  coal.  It  is  called  carbo ,  anthrax ,  antrax,  and 
p  una.  Paulus  iEgineta  fays  it  is  a  crufty  ulcer,  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  moft  part  with  a  puftule  like  a  burn,  and 
fometimes  without  it ;  at  firft  the  patient  fcratches  the 
part,  whence  arifes  one  or  more  puftules,  fmall  as  a  grain 
of  millet,  which  breaking  becomes  a  crufty  ulcer,  as  if 
it  was  produced  by  an  adlual  cautery ;  the  cruft  is  rather 
of  an  alh  colour  or  blackifti,  it  adheres,  and  is  fixed  on 
its  bafe  to  the  part,  and  fpreads  by  its  phagedenic  pro¬ 
perty;  the  flefh  all  around  is  inflamed  and  black,  and 
Ihines  like  bitumen.  Pleifter  fays,  a  carbuncle  is  an  in¬ 
flammation,  which,  in  peftilential  times,  rifes  with  fuch 
veficles  as  are  the  ufual  effedls  of  a  burn  ;  this  inflam¬ 
mation,  for  the  moft  part,  fuddenly  degenerates  into  a 
fphacelus,  and  corrupts  the  fubjacent  parts  to  the  very 
bones,  rendering  them  as  black  as  a  coal ;  and  this  feems 
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to  be  the  reafen  why  the  Latins  call  them  carbunculi,  and 
the  Greeks  anthraces. 

In  the  Edinb.  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  vi.  p.  165.  if 
is  obferved  that  carbuncles  are  a  gangrenous  fpot  upon 
the  Ikin,  having  the  appearance  of  a  burn,  with  red, 
livid,  or  black  veficles,  bounded  by  an  inflammatory  ring, 
which  foon  terminates  in  a  hard  black  efehar.  The  an¬ 
thrax,  an  affedlion  of  fomewhat  the  fame  nature  with 
the  carbuncky  only  the  former  is  more  prominent,  pene¬ 
trates  deeper  into  the  adipofe  membrane,  and  cccafions 
a  higher  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of  phlogofis  erythema. 
Carbuncles  generally  break  out  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly,’ 
in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  moft,  and  are  attended  with  pain 
and  heat.  As  foon  as  it  is  opened,  it  difeharges  a  livid 
fanies,  or  fometimes  limpid  water.  It  is  black  within, 
which  is  a  fign  that  the  fphacelus  hath  feized  the  fubjacent 
flefh,  and  is  making  its  progrefs.  In  thofe  that  recover, 
a  feparation  is  made  betwixt  the  found  and  the  difordered 
flelli,  by  means  of  a  fuppuration.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  body  but  what  may  be  the  feat;  and  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  buboes.  The, proximate  caufe  is  the 
inflammation  from  the  peftilential  contagion.  Danger  is 
great  when  the  colour  is  livid ;  the  milder  fort  are  firft 
red  and  then  yellow.  When  they  are  feated  on  the  face, 
neck,  breaft,  and  arm-pits,  they  are  generally  fatal. 

Heifter  alfo  obferves,  that  the  cure  by  internal  medi¬ 
cines  will  be  beft  effedted  by  fuch  medicines  as  free  the 
habit  from  the  peftilential  difeafe  which  caufes  thefe  ulcers. 
Heifter’s  Surgery,  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  97 — 99. 
Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  320,  vol.  ii.  280,  389. 
Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  136.  White’s 
Surgery,  15. 

As  to  the  external  means,  one  objedt  fhould  engage 
the  attention,  viz.  to  appeafe  pain  as  much  as  poflihle ; 
none  therefore  but  the  fofteft,  moft  lenient,  and  ano¬ 
dyne  or  relaxing  can  be  proper. 

Van  Swieten  deferibes  another  fort  of  carbuncle  in  his 
Comments  on  Boerhaave’s  Aph.  and  fays,  it  is  an  ulcer, 
which,  when  after  a  violent  and  commonly  very  painful 
inflammation,  there  happens  a  rupture  of  the  fkin  in  fe- 
veral  places,  and  fragments  of  the  corrupted  paniculus 
adipofus  are  difeharged  at  its  orifices. 

CARCAPULI  FRUCTU  MALO  AUREO  ./EMU- 
LO  CODDAMPULLI.’  The  Indian  yellow  orange- 
tree  of  Malabar. 

It  is  a  tall  large  tree,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  large 
round  fruit,  that  is  ribbed  and  whitifh  when  ripe,  of  an 
agreeable  acid  and  fvveetifh  tafte,  and  with  feeds  of  an 
azure  blue  colour.  This  fruit  recovers  loft  dppetite,  and 
is  reftringent.  It  is  alfo  called  ghoraka. 

- Linscotani.  This  differs  from  the  above  in 

its  flower  and  fruit.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  is  fweet, 
round,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  It  is  alfo  called  kanna 
ghoraka.  They  both  afford  the  gamboge,  but  this  latter 
the  beft.  Though  this  is  not  the  common  gamboge 
which  is  from  a  plant  of  the  effula  Indica  kind.  See 
Gameogia. 

CARCAROS.  A  sort  of  fever.  See  Quer- 

QUER  A. 

CARCAS.  The  Eareadoes  nut-tree.  See  Ca- 

TAPUTIA. 

CARCAX.  A  fpecies  of  poppy,  t-vith  a  very  large 
head. 

CARCER.  Paracelfus  means  by  it  a  remedy  proper 
for  reftraining  the  diforder  by  motions  of  body  and  mind, 
as  in  curing  the  chorea  fandli  Viti. 

CAR  CH ARIAS,  from  xapxap&y  fharp.  The  {hark 
is  thus  called  becaufe  of  its  {harp  teeth.  See  CaNis 
Carcharias. 

CARCHESIUS.  The  name  of  fome  bandages  noticed 
by  Galen,  and  deferibed  by  Oribafius.  Properly  it  is  a 
top  of  a  {hip’s  maft. 

CARCHICPIEC  TLTRCARUM.  The  blue  prim¬ 
rose,  carchichec,  fignifies  in  theTurkifh  language  / now - 
flowery  and  this  flower  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  raifes  itfelf 
above  the  fnow  in  winter.  It  is  of  various  colours,  fome 
are  blue,  others  white,  purple,  carnation,  &c  Raii  Hift. 

-  PoLYANtHUS.  A  PRIMROSE  of  CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE,  which  bears  upon  one  Item  a  multitude  of 
flowers,  diffufed  in  the  manner  of  an  umbrella,  lefs 
than  the  preceding,  but  as  various  in  its  colours.  Raii 
Hift. 
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CARCINETHRON.  A  name  in  Oribafius  for  the 
common  knot-grafs. 

CARCINODES.  A  tumor  refembling  a  cancerd 

- Choir  ades.  Strumous  fwellings  of  a  malignant 

quality,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  exalperated  by  medi¬ 
cines. 

CARCINOMA,  and  Carciatos.  See  Cancer.  It 
fometimes  fignifies  the  cancer  only  in  its  ulcerated  Hate  ; 
or  cancerous  ulcer,  however  produced. 

CARDAMANTICA.  A  fpecies  of  fciatica  crefles. 
See  Lepidium  ;  and  alfo  Cardamines. 

CARDAMELEUM.  The  name  of  a  medicine  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMINDtJM  MINUS.  Indian  cresses.  See 
Nasturtium  Indicum.' 

CARDAMINES,  alfo  called  cardaniantica,  najlurt'ium 
ttquaticuniy  flos  • cull ,  iberis ,  herba  vet  crib  us  ignota ,  fophia  ; 
meadow-cresses,  ladies-smock,  and  cuckow- 
FLOWER.  The  cardamines  pratenfis,  or  cardamines  foliis 
pinnatis  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotundis  :  caulinis  lanceo- 
latis.  Linn.  .  '  • 

This  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high,  its  lov>er  leaves 
are  pinnated;  each  leaf  confifts  of  four  or  five  pair  of 
(mall,  roundifh  pinnae,  not  always  fet  diredlly  oppofite, 
having  one  fingle,  that  at  the  end  larger  than  the  reft  ; 
the  flalk  is  fmooth  and  round,  bearing  leaves  which 
are  lefs,  and  have  narrower  pinnae.  The  flowers  grow 
feveral  together  at  the  top,  each  confiding  of  four  round¬ 
ifh  leaves  of  a  white  colour,  or,  in  fome  plants,  having 
a  dafti  of  purple,  with  darker  veins  running  through 
them.  The  feeds  are  fmall  and  reddifh,  growing  in  long 
flender  pods.  '  The  root  is  fmall  and  fibrous.  It  grows 
in  meadows,  and  flowers  in  April. 

Sir  Geo.  Baker  confirms  its  ancient  character  of  being 
antifpafmodic  and  anti-epileptic,  fee  Lond.  Med.  Tranf. 
vol.  i.  p.  442,  &c.  where  he  relates  the  cafe  of  a  fpaf- 
modic  afthma,  that  refilled  all  other  means,  being  cured 
By  taking  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  at  ftrft  9j.  twice  a- 
day,  by  which  relief  was  had ;  and  afterwards  3  fs.  twice 
a-day,  by  which  the  cure  was  perfected.  The  chorea 
fandti  Viti  was  cured  by  3  fs-  twice  a-day.  The  cafe 
was  obftinate  while  other  means  were  ul’ed,  but  foon 
gave  way  to  thefe  flowers.  To  thefe  he  adds  a  cafe  in 
which  the  palfy,  a  difficulty  of  fyvallowing,  and  convui- 
fions  were  complicated  ;  and  though  thefe  diford&rs  had 
been  of  long  {landing,  relief  was  obtained  by  3  fs.  of 
thefe  flowrers  taken  twice  a-day.  He  farther  obferves, 
that  thefe  flowers  improve  the  appetite,  that  ~j.  hath 
flicceeded  as  an  antifpafmodic,  where  opium,  camphor, 
and  valerian  failed ;  and  that  they  have  been  given  to  3  i. 
fs.  three  times  a-day. 

Linnteus  obferves,  that  thefe  flowers  are  pungent  to 
the  tafte.  Diofcorides  fays,  they  are  warm  and  diuretic. 
Galen,  that  they  referable  water-crefles  in  tafte  and  vir¬ 
tues.  Dale,  that  they  are  anti-fpafmodic ;  and  Dr.  T. 
Robinfon,  that  they  are  powerfully  anti-epileptic.  . 

Dr.  Cullen  mentions  this  plant,  and  particularly  its 
flowers  to  be  far  inferior  to  feveral  other  of  the  fiii- 
quofie  in  the  feniible  qualities,  fo  much  fo  that  he  fhould 
not  have  thought  of  taking  notice  of  them,  as  fubjecls  of 
the  materia  medica,  but  on  the  authority  of  fir  Geo. 
Baker,  referring  to  his  paper  on  this  fubjedl  above 
quoted. 

- Pugilla  Saxatilis  Montana.  A  fpecies  of 

naflurtium. 

CARDAMOMUM.  The  common  or  lesser  car¬ 
damoms,  called  alfo  elettari ,  cardam.  minus,  and  cardam. 
fimpliciter.  The  lefler  cardamon  feeds  are  the  produce 
of  tire  amomum  cardamomuni ,  or  amomum  fcapo  fimpli- 
ciffimo  breviffimo,  bradleis  alternis  laxis,  Linn. 

Cardamoms  are  a  dried  pod,  with  feeds,  brought  from 
Malabar  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  the  bell  comes  from  Coma- 
gene,  Armenia,  and  the  Bofphorus.  .  They  grow  alfo  in 
Arabia.  Thefe  pods  are  divided  internally  into,  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  two  rows  of  triangular  feeds, 
of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 
The  plants  grows  in  the  form  of  our  reeds. 

Sem.  cardam.  min.  The  lefler  cardamoms  have  fhort 
triangular  hulks,  fcarce  half  an  inch  long.  The  feeds 
freed  from  their  hulks  are  a  grateful  aromatic,  warm  but 
not  fiery,  and  not  fubjetl,  like  the  peppers,  to  create 
•immoderate  hbat.  The  hulks  fhould  only  be  feparated 
at  the  time  of  ufe,  for  the  feeds  lofe  much  of  their 
flavour  if  taken  out.  They  give  out  all  their  virtue  to 
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fpirit,  .and  nearly  fo  to  water.  In  diftillation  with 
water  a  large  quantity  of  eflential  oil  rifes;  it  is  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  and  fmells  ftronger  of  the  feeds ;  the  re¬ 
maining  decodlion  is  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  but  void  of 
the  flavour  and  warmth  of  the  feeds.  A  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  virtues  of  the  feeds 
almoft  all  in  the  extract,  which  is  more  grateful  than  the 
leeds  themfelves.  AH  the  fpirituous  preparations  are 
more  agreeable  than  the  watery. 

Tinffura  Cardamomi.  Tincture  of  Cardamoms. 

Take  of  the  fmaller  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from  their 
hulks,  and  bruited,  three  ounces ;  of  proof  fpirit  of  wine, 
a  quart  ;  digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ilrain.  This  tindlure 
poflefleth  all  the  virtues  of  the  feeds ;  and  among  all  the 
aromatics  there  are  none  that  anfwer  fo  well,  in  general, 
at  this  tindlure,  for  rendering  mineral  waters,  and  other 
faline  liquors,  eafyand  agreeable  in  the  ftomach. 

Tinfiura  Cardamomi  compdjita.  Compound  Tincture 

of  Cardamoms.  Formerly  FinSlura  Stomachica. 

Take  of  fmaller  cardamom  feeds,  hulked,-  carraway 
feeds,  cochineal,  of  each,  powdered,  two  drams;  cin¬ 
namon,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce;  raifins,  Honed,  four 
ounces ;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints ;  digeft  for  fourteen 
days,  and  ftrain. 

■  Cardam.  majus.  The  greater  cardamoms. 
The  amomum  grange  paradifi,  Linn.  Their  pods  are 
about  an  inch  long,  triangular,  and  with  two  rows  of 
feeds  in  each.  The  hulks  are  tough,  and  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  lefler  kind.;  They  grow  in  Java  and  the 
Eaft  Indies.  They,  are  not  in  ufe,  being  much  weaker, 
though  of  the  fame  nature,  than  the  lefler  fort.  That 

called - Medium,  grows  in  pods  of  a  round  figure, 

hut  being  much  weaker  than  the  lefler  fpecies,  is  not  in  ufe. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Miller’s  Bot.  Olf.  Dale.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

- — -  Piperatum.  See  Paradisi  Grana. 

- -  Siberiense,  Indian,  or  stellated  anise. 

See  Anisum  Indicum. 

CARDEGI INDI.  Indian  leaf.  See  Folium. 

GARDIA.-  .  So  the  Greeks  call  the  heart ;  but  now 
the  word  is  generally  ufed  for  the  left  orifice  of  the 
ftomach,  hence  the  name  of  the  diforder  called  cardialgiai. 
Sometimes  it  means  the  pith  of  a  tree.  The  ancients 

I*  called  a  fyncope  alfo  by  this  name,  when  it  was  caufed 
by  anger.  w  ,  ..  .  „  ,  .  ^ . 

CARDIACA  KERBA.  Motherwort.  It  is  alfo 
called  agripalma  gallis ,  marrubium ,  and  cardiaca  lycopus , 
RuelLii.  It  is  the  leonurus  cardiaca ,  Linn. 

It-  is  called- cardiaca,  becaufeit  relieves  in  faintings  and. 
diforders  of  the  ftomach,  particularly  in  children,  and  in 
hypochondriacs."  It  is  a  large  plant,  with  fquare  branch¬ 
ed  {talks,  the  leaves  fet  in,  pairs  on  long  pedicles  at  the 
joints,  and  the  fldwei:s  in  ciufters  round  the  upper  joints. 
The  leaf  is  dark-coloured,  cut  deep  into  three  fliarp- 
pointed,  indented  fegmertts,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
the  longeft,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  -  commonly  again 
deeply  cut.  The  flower  is  purplifh,  labiated,  with  the 
upper  lip  long  and  arched,  the  lower  fhort,  and  cut  into 
three  fedtions.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wafte  in  wild  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

It  hath  been  famed  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  thick  phlegm.  It  loofens  the  belly,  pro¬ 
motes  perfpiration  and  urine,  alfo  the  uterine  purga¬ 
tions.  Its  fenfible  qualities  are  fuch  as  give  us  to  expedl 
thefe  efFedbs  from  it.  The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  ftrong, 
rather  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter  tafte.  By  keep¬ 
ing,  or  by  boiling,  the  difagreeable  fmell  is  diffipated. 
An  extract  of  a  pungent  bitter,  fubfaline  quality  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  evaporating  the  watery  decodlion.  But  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  tops  before  it  flowers,  is  the  beft  prepara- 
ration  See  Dale,  Miller’s  Bot.  Otf.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Cardiaca.  In  pharmacy  it  fignifies  cordial,  and  is 
alfo  named  cordialia,  analeptica ,  confortantia>  conforta- 
tiva,  refcFtiva ,  and  refumptiva. 

The  word  cordial  is  of  a  large  extent.  Things  of  very 
oppofite  natures  may  prove  cordials,  by  relieving  the  fame 
fymptoms,  when  oppofite  caufes  produce  them.  To  un¬ 
derhand  their  operation  on  the  body,  it  is  neceflary  to 
confider,  that  a  langour  or  faintnefs  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  either  of  what  opprefies,  or  elfe  of  what  exhaufts 
the  vital  powers ;  that  which  retards  the  progrefs  of  the 
vital  principle  in  our  frame,  or  is  an  impediment  to  its 
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influence,  produces  the  fame  fenfation  as  a  diminution  of 
it  does.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  medicines  of  oppofite 
natures  produce  the  fame  eftedl,  that  is,  they  add  force 
to  the  fibres;  thus,  under  an  opprefhon  of  fpirits  from 
heat,  when  no  extraordinary  adlion,  or  indifpofition 
of  body,  hath  exhaufted  them,  a  glafs  of  cold  water  is  a 
cordial ;  for  it  ftimulates  the  fibres,  and  roufes  them  to 
their  wonted  adlion :  and  when  from  violent  exercife,  or 
a  tedious  difeafe,  a  perfon  faints,  warm  medicines,  or 
aromatic  and  fpirituous  liquors,  are  alfo  cordial ,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  us  the  fame  effedl.  But  in  general  by  cordials 
is  underflood,  thofe  preparations,  whofe  warm  and  adtive 
parts  immediately,  on  being  received  into  the  ftomach, 
produces  a  chearfulnefs  in  us,  with  increafed  ftrength. 
Valcarengus  fays,  that  a  cordial  is  whatever  deftroys,  or 
at  leaft  blunts,  the  force  of  the  morbific  caufe,  reftores 
the  loft  tone  of  the  folids,  and  gives  due  motion  to  the 
•fluids,  and  by  that  means  procures  a  juft  equilibrium, 
which  is  the  only  and  lafting  principle  of  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  in  our  body.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  weaknefs 
arifes  from  a  redundance,  as  well  as  a  deficience,  in  the 
conftituents  of  health  :  whence  from  this  definition  of 
cordials,  oppofite  means  affume  the  fame  charadter,  for 
thus  they  both  are  cor  dials, by  oppofing  the  caufe  of  langour. 
CARDIACiE  ARTERIiE,  &  VENiE.-  See  Coro- 

NARIiE  ArTERIAE,  &  VENiE. 

CARDIACUS  MORBUS.  So  the  ancients  called  the 
nervous  fever. 

CARDIACA  PASSIO.  The  Cardiac  Passion. 
It  is  a  diforder  that  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  ;  but  by  the  moderns,  it  is  moftly  treated  of  under 
the  name  of  fyncope  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  defcription 
which  the  ancients  give  of  a  cardiac  pajfon,  it  may  well 
be  referred  to  that  article.  The  name  cardiaca  pajjio  is 
from  the  part  fuppofed  to  be  affedled.  Ccelius  Aurelia- 
nus  fays,  “  that  this  diforder,  according  to  fome,  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  the  part  affedled ;  for  they  imagine 
that  the  heart  is  the  principal  feat  of  it.”  Soranus  de¬ 
clines  the  giving  a  definition,  and  fays,  “  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  fign  of  any  tumor  about  the  heart,”  which 
fome  fuppofe,  and  he  afferts,  “  that  it  is  a  quick  and  in- 
ftantaneous  folution,  or  relaxation.”  Hippocrates  men¬ 
tions  this  diforder  in  his  firft  and  fecond  ftook  of  Epide¬ 
mics.  Erafiftratus  alfo  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  books  concern¬ 
ing  the  belly.  Artimedorus  Sidenfis  fays,  it  is  a  tumor 
about  the  heart :  but  by  the  account  which  Coelius  Aure- 
lianus  gives  of  it  in  his  Acut.  Morb.  lib.  ii.  he  feems  to 
defcribe  the  fyncope  very  clearly  and  accurately. 

CARDIALGIA.  The  heart-burn,  from 
the  left  orifice  of  the  fomach,  and  aAyew,  to  he  pained ;  pain 
or  uneafinefs  about  the  upper  orifice  of  that  organ.  It 
is  fometimes  the  fame  as  cardiogmus ;  and  an  infance  of 
dyfpepfia. 

This  diforder  is  called  SODA,  heart-burn,  or  fpurious 
cardialgia ;  pain  in  the  ftomach,  or  the  true  cardialgia, 
alfo  cardimona.  In  the  fpurious  kind  the  pain  is  not  fo 
great,  nor  does  the  ftrength  fail,  nor  is  there  any  toffing, 
or  remarkable  inquietude.  In  the  true,  there  is  pain  in 
the  ftomach,  or  about  its  orifices,  but  generally  felt  about 
the  part  called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach ;  it  is  attended  with 
great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  want  of  ftrength, 
Inquietude,  reaching  to  vomit,  coldnefs,  and  trembling 
of  the  extremities.  Sometimes  the  uneafy  fenfation  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  length  of  the  cefophagus,  with  a  preffure 
or  conftri&ion,  and  ufually  attacks  by  fits. 

Some  fay  that  the  upper  orifice  is  the  feat  of  this  dif¬ 
order,  others  that  it  is  in  the  lower ;  and  this  latter  is 
very  probable,  for  the  uneafinefs  is  generally  perceived  in 
the  fcrobiculum  cordis,  where  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
ftomach  is  placed  ;  the  reft  of  die  ftomach  may  be  affedl¬ 
ed  from  the  pain  in  its  orifice.  In  thofe  who  have  died 
of  this  diforder,  on  diffedlion  the  right  orifice  only  hath 
appeared  to  be  in  an  unnatural  ftate. 

Thofe  whofe  ftomachs  abound  with  acid,  or  with 
bilious  diforders,  are  the  moil  fubjedl  to  thefe  com¬ 
plaints. 

The  caufes  are  various,  as  flatus,  acid,  and  other  acri¬ 
monious  humours  in  the  ftomach,  or  a  lofs  of  its  mucus, 
fpicy  and  pungent  aliment,  worms,  a  tranfition  of  rheu¬ 
matic  or  of  gouty,  &c.  humours  to  the  ftomach,  or  an 
ulcer  in  any  part  of  it;  fat  aliment,  efpecially  if  cold 
fmall  liquors  are  drank  too  foon  after  eating  it ;  bilious 
matter,  which  is  known  by  bitter  and  naufeous  eradiations, 


as  well  as  by  a  yellow  or  greeniffi  difeharge  by  vomiting  $ 
congeftions  of  blood  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach  from 
a  plethora,  or  from  fpafms.  Dr.- Hunter  thinks  this  dif¬ 
order  is  generally  caufed  by  fumes  arifing  from  acrid  hu¬ 
mours  rather  than  from  the  humours  themfelves :  his 
reafon  is,  becaufe  if  die  patient  puts  himfelf  into  a  pofture 
to  prevent  the  fumes  riling  to  the  part  affedled,  imme¬ 
diate  relief  is  generally  found.  A  fpafm  in  the  orifices  of 
the  ftomach,  by  which  the  vapours  are  impeded  in  their 
paffage  from  this  vifcus,  and  by  die  heat  of  the  part  rari- 
fying  the  air,  produces  a  diftenfion,  anxiety,  See.  anger, 
particularly  after  meals  ;  corrofive  poifons  ;  ftones  in  the 
gall-dudls,  or  in  the  ureters,  by  fympathy  produce  this 
difeafe  in  the  ftomach. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  this  complaint,  have  an  un¬ 
eafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  anxiety ;  heat  which  extends 
fometimes  up  the  cefophagus ;  oppreffion,  faintnefs,  in¬ 
clination  to  vomit,  a  difeharge  of  clear  lymph  from  the 
ftomach,  the  mind  feems  difturbed;  there  is  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  lofs  of  ftrength,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
frequent  eradiations,  which,  while  dii’charging,  alleviate 
the  pain;  head-ach,  vertigo,  trembling,  a  weak  pulie  that 
■  is  intermitting  and  unequal ;  the  face  is  pale,  yellow,  or 
.livid,  & c.  More  or  lefs  of  thefe  fymptoms  are  the  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  cardialgia ,  which  approaches  generally 
with  yawning  and  liftleffnefs,  and  at  its  height  the  extre¬ 
mities  are  cold.  It  does  not  quit  die  patient  till  heat  re¬ 
turns  into  the  feet,  and  it  often  totally  vaniihes  with  a 
copious  perfpiration. 

The  cardialgia  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from  that  op¬ 
preffion  and  uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  only  the 
effedl  of  overcharging  it  with  food,  the  colic,  and  a 
fwooning. 

If  this  diforder  fucceeds  a  fever,  with  petechial  or  pur¬ 
ple  fpots,  it  is  generally  a  fatal  fign  ;  following  a  ceffation. 
of  pain  in  gouty  limbs,  manifefts  the  turn  of  the  diforder 
inwards,  which  is  dangerous.  If  it  fucceeds  foul  exul¬ 
ceration  in  the  flan,  there  is  much  danger.  Coming  on 
upon  a  hidden  check  of  a  dyfentery,  it  is  a  bad  fign;  but, 
except  it  is  attended  with  inflammation,  or  the  confequent 
of  fome  other  difeafe,  it  is  rarely  dangerous. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  it  fliould  be  corifidered,  whedier 
or  no  the  diforder  is  fymptomatical ;  if  it  is,  regard  mult 
chiefly  be  had  to  the  primary  diforder  ;  if  it  is  an  original 
complaint,  its  various  caufes  muft  be  adverted  to,  that 
the  remedies  may  be  adapted  to  the  particular  one  in  the 
prefent  cafe. 

The  diet  flicruld  be  light,  generally  of  the  animal  kind  ; 
what  is  drank  fhould  not  be  apt  to  ferment ;  brandy  and 
water,  or  water  in  which  toalled  bread  is  fteeped,  will 
generally  agree;  or  camomile  tea,  which  fooths  the  fpaft 
modic  motions  of  the  ftomach.  Lime-water,  the  mineral 
alkaline  waters,  and  diftilled  water,  are  proper  for  com¬ 
mon  drink. 

If  acid  juices  in  the  primte  vise  are  the  caufe,  abforbents 
and  mild  alkalines  will  be  the  remedies,  and  of  thefe  the 
mixtura  cretacea,  magnefia  alb.  with  fmall  dofes  of  the 
natron  pur.  are  elegant  and  efficacious. 

If  with  acidity  the  digefton  rs  weak  ;  befides  the  mag¬ 
nefia  at  proper  intervals,  bitter  infufions  mixed  with  mild 
aromatics  will  be  proper,  and  chalybeates,  particularly 
the  rubigo  ferri. 

Acrimony  of  any  kind  is  relieved  for  the  prefent  by  cojd 
water,  in  which  gum  arable  is  diffolved.  If  the  acrimony 
is  of  the  acid  kind,  it  produces  a  gnawing  darting  pain; 
if  of  the  alkaline,  a  burning  pain. 

When  an  alkaline  acrimony,  or  an  acrid  hot  bile, 
thrown  into  commotions  by  an  excefs  of  anger,  is  the 
caufe,  the  faulty  matter  fliould  firft  be  evacuated  by  {tool ; 
nitre  in  fmall  dofes,  frequently  repeated,  will  be  neceffa- 
ry  ;  a  draught  of  cold  water  may  now  and  then  be  given, 
and  ftupes,  wrung  out  of  a  warm  fomentation,  mav  be 
applied  to  the  ftomach,  until  a  general  perfpiration  comes 
on ;  this  will  be  ufeful  when  a  cardialgia  accompanies  a 
cholera  morbus ;  when  this  diforder  from  this  caufe  fol¬ 
lows  a  tertian  fever,  the  cure  fliould  commence  with  an 
emetic  ;  when  a  vomiting  attends  a  bilious  cardialgia,  a- 
void  hot  carminatives,  but  fupply  the  patient  with  fps. 
setheris  vitriolicus  compofitus,  in  due  dofes,  and  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  tire  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  require. 

In  general,  in  any  of  the  cafes  of  alkaline  acrimony, 
after  an  emetic,  a  gentle  cathartic,  or  both ;  acids,  fuch 
as  the  fpt.  seth.  nitrofi,  acid,  vitriol,  dilutum.  fpt.  febrifug. 

Di. 
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Di.  Clutton.  fps.  aetheris  vitriolici  compofiti,  diluted  with 
water,  or  other  fmall  liquors  are  indicated. 

If  from  fait  aliments,  warm  water  fhould  be  drank,  and 
after  it  a  little  of  any  fpirituous  liquor.  _ 

If  aromatics  or  high  feafoned  food  is  the  caufe,  fre¬ 
quent  draughts  of  warm  water  give  the  fpeedieft  and 
mod  effectual  relief. 

When  an  undue  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  creates  this 
diforder,  the  bark  and  vitriolic  acids,  before  and  after 
meals,  moderate  exercife,  and  the  mineral  alkaline  waters, 

are  the  belt  means  of  recovery. 

When  flatulence  with  a  weak  ftomach  are  the  chief 
caufes,  carminatives,  fuch  as  flor.  cham.  vel  cort.  aurant. 

-  fs.  ad  3  j-  gives  much  relief,  but  mild  opiates  are  often 

to  be  preferred.  . 

The  fedentary  and  ftudious  are  lubjett  to  this  dileaie 
from  a  laxity  in  the  ftomach,  when  the  habit  in  general  is 
robuft,  in  this  inftance  the  cort.  Peruv.  pulv.  3  fs.  vellem. 
finap.  non  contuf.  cochl.  mediocr.  bis  terve  in  die  ;  vel  3 
i  bis  terve  in  die  •,  or  if  thefe  fail,  warm  bitters,  and  the 
fetid  gums  joined  with  light  chalybeates  generally  fucceed. 

When  worms  produce  it,  avoid  all  the  acrid  anthelmin¬ 
tics  ;  give  warm  milk,  mint,  penny-royal,  or  any  other 

Ample  diftilled  water.  .  f  - 

In  hyfteric  or  hypochondriac  cardialgias,  light  lnfuiions 
of  the  bark,  with  rhubarb,  and  fmall  doles  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait  the  chalybeate  waters,  and  exercife  on  horfeback 
fhould  alfo,  if  poffible,  be  uled.  In  hypochondriac  cafes 

nitre  is  often  ufeful.  . 

When  a  congeftion  of  blood,  from  impeded  or  fuppreli- 
ed  periodical  evacuations,  give  rife  to  this  complaint, 
bleed,  give  antifpafmodics,  and  endeavour  to  promote 

their  due  difcharge.  . 

Surfeits  are  fometimes  the  caufe,  m  which  cale,  after  a 
vomit,  give  camomile  or  carduus  tea  •,  and  if  the  diet  was 
putrid,  let  vinegar  and  other  vegetable  acids  be  taken. 

*  Violent  vomits,  draftic  purges,  and  cauftic  poifons  pro¬ 
duce  this  diforder,  and  when  thefe  are  its  caufe,  give  plen¬ 
ty  of  warm  water  to  promote  two  or  three  difeharges 
upwards,  then  milk  and  water  and  oily  mixtures,  with 
fmall  dofes  of  fome  warm  opiate. 

Clyfters  are  ufeful  auxiliaries  mall  the  cafes  of  this  kind. 
Gouty,  See.  matter  in  the  ftomach,  caufing  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  to  be  removed  by  warm  cordials,  taken  in  mo¬ 
derate’  quantities,  until  the  ftomach  itfelf  becomes  warm  : 
how  much  will  do  this  the  feelings  of  the  patient  alone 

can  determine.  ,  .  .  .  .  a  , 

External  applications  for  abating  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
if  this  diforder  feems  to  be  in  the  upper  orifice,  are 
beft  applied  to  the  left  fide  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  ver¬ 
tebra  •  and  in  other  diforders  in  this  part,  as  naufea,  vo¬ 
miting,  & c.  they  are  moft  effeaual  when  laid  on  the  left 
fide,  towards  the  back,  and  on  the  fpurious  ribs. 

Cardialgia  inflammatoria.  Inflammation  in 

the  Stomach.  See  Gastritis. - Sputatoria. 

The  fame  as  Pyrosis,  which  fee. 

CARDIMELECH.  A  fictitious  term  in  Dolseus  s  Em- 
cyclopedia,  by  which  he  would  exprefs  a  particular  aCtive 
principle  refiding  in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we  call 

the  vital  functions. 

CARDIMONA.  Sec  Cardialgia. 

CARDINALIS  FLOS.  The  cardinal  flower 
It  is  called  alfo  tracbellum  Jmericanum,  American 
throatwort:  it  is  thus  called  from  the  intenfe  rednefs 
of  its  flower,  which  vies  with  the  cardinal’s  fcarlet  robe 
See  Rapuntium. 

CARDINAMENTUM,  from  car  do,  a  hinge.  An  hinge¬ 
like  articulation. 

CARDIOGMUS,  from  Kxphu<r<ra,  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain  at  the  month  of  the  ftomach.  TLhe  fame  as  cardialgia. 
Alfo  an  aneurifm  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart,  which  oc- 
cafions  pain  in  the  pnecordia. 

CARDIONCHUS.  Aneurifm  in  the  heart,  or  m  the 

aorta  near  the  heart.  . 

CARDIOTROTUS,  One  who  hath  a  wound  m  his 

liCcirt  • 

CARDITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Cullen 
includes  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  and  or¬ 
der  febres.  He  defines  it  to  be  a  fever,  with  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough, 
unequal  pulfe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fainting.  See 
Inflammatio  cordis. 

CARDO.  The  articulation  called  ginglymus  is  fome¬ 
times  thus  named,  becaule  of  its  fimilitude  to  an  hinge. 


CARDONES.  The  name  of  an  Indian  herb. 

CARDONET.  A  wild  artichoke.  SeeCiNARA. 

CARDONIUM.  In  the  phrafe  of  Paracelfus,  it  is  , 
wine  medicated  with  herbs. 

CARDOPATIUM.  The  low  carline  thistle. 
Sec  Carlina. 

CARDUO-CNICUS.  See  Atractylis. 

CARDUUS.  The  thistle.  The  general  charact¬ 
ers  of  which  are  as  follow  :  the  leaves  are  fet  alternately 
on  the  branches,  and  are  prickly  ;  the  heads  are  moftly  • 
fquamous  and  prickly  ;  prickles  are  on  moft  or  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  they  are  moftly  ladlefcent. 

But  the  modern  botanifts  fo  vary  in  their  arrangement, 
that  each  rejedt  fome  which  others  rank  in  this  clafs. 
Boerhaave  hath  thirty  fpecies  in  his  catalogue. 

Carduus  benedictus.  The  blessed  or  holy 
Thistle,  alfo  called  carduus  cnicus  fylvejlris ,  cardui  lutei 
procumbentis  fudorifici  &  amori.  It  is  the  centaurea 
benedifta ,  or  the  centaurea  calycibus  duplieato  lpiiiofis 
lanatis  involycratis,  foliis  femidecurrentibus  denticulato- 
fpinofis,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  rough,  narrow,  jagged 
leaves,  fituated  alternately,  terminating  in  foft  prickles, 
and  large  hairy  branched  ftalks,  leaning  t-o  the  ground  ; 
on  the  tops  of  which  grow  large  fcaly  prickly  heads,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  yellow  floiculi,  which  are  followed 
by  oblong  ftriated  feeds  inclofed  in  down.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  fome  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  and  is  an¬ 
nually  fown  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  have  a  penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very 
ftrong  or  durable  in  the  mouth  ;  when  frefh  they  are  more 
ungrateful  than  when  dry.  The  plant  fhould  be  hung  up 
lool'ely  in  an  airy  place  after  it  is  well  dried,  for  if  preiTed 
clofe  it  rots.  The  beft  time  for  gathering  it  is  when  in 
flower. 

When  this  herb  is  ufed  to  excite  vomiting,  a  deccdlion 
of  it  in  water  is  the  beft,  for  thus  its  more  naufeous  parts 
are  extracted ;  cold  water  in  an  hour  or  two  extradts  the 
light  grateful  bitter ;  but  if  the  infufion  is  continued  much 
longer,  the  naufeous  part  is  alfo’  extradted  •,  redtified  fpirit 
extradts  only  the  agreeable  bitter,  but,  though  heated,  it 
does  not  eafily  take  up  the  offenfive  parts. 

The  flight  infufion  with  cold  water  helps  the  appetite, 
and  is  ufeful  when  the  digeftive  powers  are  weak  ;  it  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and  no  bitter  is  lefs  heating.  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  this  plant  a  fimple  and  pure  bitter,  though 
not  a  very  ftrong  one  ;  and  therefore  has  none  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  virtues  aferibed  to  it.  An  ounce  of  the  dried 
leaves  may  be  infufed  two  hours  in  a  pint  of  foft  water  ; 
it  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  any  aromatic.  It 
may  be  made  ftronger  by  returning  the  liquor  on  frefn 
parcels  of  the  leaves  or  tops.  It  affords  nothing  valuable 
by  diftillation.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Miller’s  Bot. 
Off.  Dale.  That  named— — Fullonum,  called  alfo 
dipfacus  fativus  cnaphos,  is  the  manured  teasil,  or  ful¬ 
ler’s  thistle. 

It  hath  a  ftem  that  is  four  or  five  feet  high,  branched 
and  furnifhed  with  a  few  prickles  *,  the  leaves  are  long, 
armed  with  prickles,  and  fet  in  couples  along  the  ftem, 
they  encircle  the  ftem  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bafon  ;  the 
ftems  are  terminated  by  large  prickly  heads  in  the  form  of 
an  egg.  Their  chief  ufe  is  among  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  cloths  ;  their  prickly  heads  are  ufed. - Ful¬ 

lonum  SYLVESTRIS,  called  alfo  dipfacus  fylvejlris,  labrum 
Veneris,  virga  pafloris  major,  wild  teasil,  or  Venus’s 
bason. 

They  grow  on  the  fides  of  ditches  and  near  the  high¬ 
ways  ,  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  manured,  but  not  fo 

ftrong. - H-ffiMORRHOiDALis,  alfo  called  carduus  vi- 

nearum  repens,  carduus  vulgariffimus  viarum,  cirjium 
arvenfe,  carduus  ceanothos.  The  common  creeping 
way-thistle. 

Its  roots  are  whitilh,  but  now  and  then  incline  to  black, 
and  have  a  ftrongilh  fmell :  it  fends  forth  fibres  that  creep 
on  the  ground,  and  propagates  itfelf  to  a  great  diftance: 
it  is  common  in  tillage  ground  and  highways:  it  flowers 
in  July  and  Augnft.  It  is  called  hcsmorrhoidalis  becaufe 
it  relieves  the  pain  of  the  haemorrhoids  if  beat  into  a* 

poultice  and  applied. - Lacteus,  alfo  called  carduus 

Marire,  carduus  leucographus,  carduus  Marianus,  carduus , 
albis  maculis  notatus  vulgaris,  filybum.  Common  milk 
thistle,  or  lady’s  thistle.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from 
all  other  thiftles  in  England,  by  having  its  leaves  cut  in 
feveral  laciniae  full  of  hard  iharp  prickles,  having  all  the 
upper  part  lpotted  with  long  and  broad  white  fpots.  It  * 
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grows  on  banks  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  and 
feeds  have  fimilar  virtues  to  thofe  of  the  carduus  bene- 
di&us,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  faid  to  be  effica¬ 
cious  againft  pungent  pains.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off.  - 
Lacteus  Syriacus,  alfo  called  carduus  albis  maculis 
notatus  exoticus,  Bedcguar  Arabum  Rauwoljh,  anicus 
albis  maculis  notatus.  The  Spanish  mflk-thistle. 

The  characters  of  this  and  the  next  fpecies  are,  it  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  hath  long,  narrow,  deeply  jagged  leaves,  that  are 
prickly  and  laying  on  the  ground ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
grows  a  large  roundifh  head,  without  any  {talk,  encom- 
pafied  with  fmaller  leaves,  which  may  be  eat  as  artichokes 
are  ;  the  flower  iflues  from  the  middle  of  the  head. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  feven  fpecies,  alfo  called  carlina 
gummifera,.  carduus  hurmbs  gummifera,.  ctnafa  acaulis 
gummifera,  ixine,  carlina  acaulos  gummifera,  chamaleo 
albus Diofcoridis,  columns,  and  pine-thistle.  Itsflowers 
are  compofed  of  purpliffi  flofculi,  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  thiftle.  it  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  of  Candy.  Its 
roots  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  canine  thistle,  and  frnell 
ftronger ;  if  wounded  when  freffi,  they  yield  a  vifeous 
milky  juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious  mafles,  at  firfb 
whitifh,  and  refembling  wax,  when  much  Handled  grow¬ 
ing  black,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ixion,  ixia,  and  acanthina 
maftiche  of  the  ancients  this  gum  was  formerly  chewed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  maftich  gum  :  the  roofhath 
the  fame  virtues  as  the  carline  thiftle  roots.* - Acan¬ 
thus.  See  Acanthus. - Altilis.  The  artichoke. 

See  Cx nara.  — — Brasilianus  -Foliis  AloeCI:  See 

Ananas.  - Chrysa'Nthemus.  See  ScoCymus, - 

Coeruleus'Erectus  Tingitanus,  Sc  cl  The  Tangier 

perennial  blue  distaff  thistle: - Cretensibus. 

See  Culochier  ni. - - Domesticus.  The  artichoke. 

See  Cinara. - Esculentus.  The-  chardon.  A 

fpecies  of  artickHke.  — -Ferox.  Fish-thistle. - 

Globosus.  Species  of  the  Echinopus.- - Globosus 

Minor.  Globe-thistles.- - Humilis  Gummifera, 

&c.  See  CarduusPinea. - Lutjeus^  SeeATRAC- 

TYlis. - Sativus  non  spinosus.  -  The  Artichoke. 

See  Cinara. - Sativus.  Called  alfo  Carthamus, 

which  fee.  Bastard  Saffron.  Alfo  the  artichoke. 
See  Cinara. - Solstitialis.  See  Calcitrapa 

OFFICIN.  - SpHAIRECEPHALUS  LATIFOLltTS  VULG. 

The  globe-thistle. - -  Spcnosissimus  elatior. 

The  chardon.  A  fpecies  of  artichoke. - -Spinosis- 

SIMUS  SPHiEROC-EPHALUS  RIGIDTS  ACULEIS  ARMATA'C. 

B.  Cardui  Arabici  Park.  Theat.  Spina  Arabica  Offic. 
Arabian  thistle.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  like  qualities 

with  thefpina  alba. - Stellatus  See  Calcitrapa. 

■ - Stellatus  luta-ius.  See  Calcitrapa  officin.. 

• - Tomentosus,  alfo  called  acanthitxm  vulg.  vel  alb. 

Ipina,  alba  fylv.  Fuchfio,  carduus  leucanthemus,  and  the 

COTTON  THISTLE. - VeNERTS.  The  TEASIL.  - Xe- 

ranthemus.  An  epithet' of  fome  fpecies  of  Car¬ 
lina. 

CAREALIA.  See  Panis  farinacea. 

CAREBARIA,  from  xxpti,  the  head,  and  £kspor,  heavi- 

ntfa.  An  uneafy  and  fomewhat  painful  heavinefs  of  the 

head,  which  Baglivi  calls  capiplenium. 

C  AREN  A.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  drop. 

CARETTI.  See  Bonduch.  Indorum. 

CAREUM.  )  c  ~ 

r  »)CC  Carum. 

CARICA.  A  dry  fig.  The  tree  is  the  ficus 
(Carica)  foliis  palmatis,  Linn.  See  Ficus  Sativa. 

CARICUM,  vel  Carycum.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
for  deterging  ulcers. 

It  is  prepared  of  the  black  hellebore,  cantharides,  and 
feveral  other  things  mixed  together. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  oil  mentioned  in  Athenseus, 
lib.  ii. 

CARIES.  Mr.  Sharp  fays  it  is  a  partial  mortification 
of  the  bone,  which  feparates  from  the  found  part  foener 
or  later.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales  and  order  dialyfes.  But  as  Mr.  Bell  obferves 
in  p.  124.  of  the  3d.  edit,  of  his  book  on  Ulcers,  every 
fpecies  of  caries  attended  with  lofs  of  fubftance  may  be 
termed  an  ulcer ;  but  to  prevent  confufion,  he  confiders 
caries  as  an  accidental  fymptom  of  ulcers,  and  fpeaks 
of  it  under  the  general  name  of  carious  ulcer. 

This  corrupted  ftateof  the  bone  is  called  caries,  fphace- 
lus ,  teredon,  or  tredon. 

This  diforder  happens  when  the  bone  is  deprived  of  its 


periofteum,  and  having  loft  its  natural  colour  becomes 
pinguious,  yellow,  brown,- and  at  laft  black.  Tkis  .ftate, 
which  is  tire  firft  degree  of  this  diforder,  was  Called  By  the 
ancients  os  vitiatum,  os  nigritres  •  but  the  greateft  degree' 
is  when  the  bone  is  corroded,  difcharging  a  fames  which' 
confumes  the  adjacent  flefti.  Of  the  many  names  given 
to  the  caries,  as  fpinofa  ventofa,  fpinofa  ventofitas,  gan¬ 
grene,  or  cancer  of  the  bones,  as  Celfus  calls  it,  or  teredo 
and  psedarthrocaces,  there  feems  to  be  Only  the  following 
needful :  firft,  when  the  caufe  is  internal  it  is  the  fpina 
ventofa,  or,  with  Severinus,  when  it  happens  to  children, 
it  may  be  called  ptedarthrocaces ;  andfecondly,  when  the 
caufe  is  external,  it  may  be  called  caries. 

That  an  inflammation  of  the  periofteum  is  tending  to  a 
gangrene,  and  fo  a  caries  of  the  bone  is  known,  firft,  from 
the  figns  of  inflammation  pa'eceding ;  fecondlv,  a  freedom 
from  pain  in  the  affehfed  part,  without  a  manifeft  caufe, 
and  from  a  denfe,  flow,  increafing,  and  not  very  painful- 
tumor  of  the  incumbent  parts.  But  among  the  figns  of  a- 
beginning  gangrene,  the  fudden  removal  of  pain  is  falla¬ 
cious,  for  this  happens  in  inflammations  of  the  periofteum, 
when  the  periofteum  is  cori'oded  fo  as  to  admit  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  efcape  betwixt  the  mufcles,  though  in  general,  when 
pain  is  l'elievedby  a  reiolution  of  inflammation,  it  goes  oft' 
gradually  only  ;  but  a  good  refolutiou  hardly  if  ever  hap¬ 
pens  after  a  violent  inflammation.  Again,  when  a  gan¬ 
grene  is  threatened,  the  taint  is  propagated  through  the 
cellular  membrane,  which,  by  flight  cables,  is  often  railed- 
into  a  large  tumor  ;  but,  as  all  tire  fymptoms  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  ceafe  when  a  gangrene  is  prefent,  the  tumor 
will  not  have  the  hardnefs  and  refiftance,  obfervable  in  a 
phlegmon,  but  will  be  flaccid,  and  hardly  fen  fib  le  of  pain. 
If  the  incumbent  part  changes  to  a  livid  colour,  the  bone 
is  then  without  doubt  in  a  mortifying  ftate. 

Celfus,  who  treats  on  this  diforder  the  beft  of  all  the 
ancients,  at  leaft  as  to  its  cure,  fays,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 
“We  may  fcon,  by  means  of  a  probe,  difeover  a  caries 
|  of  the  bone  fince  the  probe  will  penetrate  lefs  or  more, 
according  as  the  caries  is  fuperficial  or  deep.”  When  the 
I  probe  comes  to  the  found  part  of  the  bone,  it  is  refifted. 

{  Wifeman,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  edit.  5.  fays,  “  If  the  bone  be 
j  bare,  its  corruption  is  eafiiy  difeerned,  though  fometimes 
-it  be  covered  with  a  grumous  or  vifeous  matter,  which 
rubbed  off,  the  bone  appeareth  white,  brown,  or  black. 
If  the  white  be  porous,  the  caries  maybe  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  than  if  it  were  black  and  hal'd.  If  the  bone  lies 
lo  hid  as  that  you  cannot  feel  it  with  your  probe,  yet  you 
may  judge  it  carious  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
matter.  If  the  bone  lies  near,  and  the  fleih  is  lax  and 
white,  it  is  ftrongly  fufpicious  that  tire  bone  is  carious : 
but  if  the.  matter  ftinks  or  be  oily,  it  is  a  more  certain  fign 
of  rottennefs.  Ulcers  of  long  continuance  near  a  bone 
do  alfo  foreffiew  a  caries,  according  to  Flippoci'ates.  Alfo 
the  difficulty  in  cicatrizing  them,  and  the  frequent  and 
fudden  eruption  of  them  after  they  are  cured,  giveth 
a  ful'picion  of  a  foul  bone.  But  if  the  bone  is  much  cor¬ 
rupted,  the  matter  is  fetid,,  and  the  probe  will  penetrate 
into  it.” 

In  living  perfons  the  bones  are  of  a  reddiffi  or  bluifh 
colour  :  the  fuff  fign  of  a  vitiated  bone,  is  a  change  from 
this  colour  to  a  white,  yellow,  dark,  and  at  laft  a  black 
one :  a  white  denotes  a  beginning  mortification ;  hence, 
when  fmall  perforation  are  made  in  a  cranium  thus 
affected,  the  firft  fign  that  a  cure  fucceeds  is,  when  the 
white  furface  of  the  bone  begins  to  afl'ume  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour. 

The  friability  of  carious  bones  is  much  augmented  by 
the  acrimony  of  their  humours,  and  chiefly  of  their  cor¬ 
rupted  medullary  oil  5  for  the  cohefion  of  the  bones  de¬ 
pend  much  on  the  interpofition  of  it  between  the  terref- 
trial  parts. 

The  peculiarly  difagreable  fetid  fmell  which  arifes  from 
carious  bones  is  from  the  corrupted  medullary  oil. 

When  a  caries  is  under  an  ulcer,  the  flefh  over  the  ca¬ 
ries  is  foft,  flaccid,  fungous,  inflated,  and  tumid  ;  the  lips 
of  the  ulcer  inverted,  the  fanies  clear,  fubtil,  fetid,  and 
full  of  fmall  black  feales,  nor  can  the  ulcer  be  healed,  at 
leaft  only  fuperficially,  and  it  foon  breaks  out  again.  See 
Ulcer  with  a  caries. 

In  the  Edinb.  Med.  Eflays,  Dr.  Monro  gives  a  particular 
account  of  feveral  fpecies  of  this  diforder,  viz.  The  dry 
or  gangrenous  caries,  which  is,  where  the  hone  is 
fmooth  and  firm,  and  throws  out  little  matter  •,  its  furface 
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it  firll  is  not  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but  before  exfoliation 
it  turns  very  brown  or  black.  This  kind  exfoliates  with 
lefs  difficultly  than  any  other.  The  worm-eaten  caries 
or  ulcer  of  the  bones;  thisfpecies  hath  not  fuch  a  dark  co¬ 
lour  as  the  former,  it  difcharges  more  matter  ;  the  cavern¬ 
ous,  or  fpongy  texture  of  the  bone  is  evident.  The  car  ne- 
oUS  caries  or  ulcer  of  the  bones  with  hyperfarcofis  ;  this 
fort  differs  from  the  worm-eaten  caries  only  in  the  addition 
of  fpongy  flefli  growing  in  the  cells  of  the  bone ;  this  fpongy 
flefli  often  bleeds  if  touched  with  the  greateft  care.  The 
phagedenic  caries  with  hyperfarcofis;  in  this  cafe  the 
periofteum  is  thickened,  the  bone  foftened,  and  its  furface 
is  eroded,  a  yellow  red  fpongy  fubftance  fprouts  out:  the 
difference  betwixt  this  and  the  carnous  caries  is,  that  in  the 
latter  the  fpongy  fieffi  grows  out  of  the  caverns  while  the 
grey  or  brown  coloured  fpongy  bony  fides  of  them  (till  re¬ 
main;  but  in  the  former,  thebony  fibres  difappear  wherever 
the  fpongy  flefli  comes,  fo  that  one  can  fcarce  determine 
by  the  probe  whether  or  no  the  bone  is  carious  :  upon 
feraping  away  this  bone-confuming  flefli,  the  furface  of  the 
bone  appears  rough  indeed,  but  not  much  eroded,  nor 
greatly  altered  in  its  colour.  The  scrophulus  caries:  this 
is  l'ometimes  obferved  when  an  abfeefs  is  opened;  the  bone 
at  the  bottom  of  it  appears  white  and  fmooth,  without  its 
periofteum  or  connection  to  any  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  except  by  its  ligaments  at  the  extremities;  and  this 
way  of  bones  mortifying  moft  commonly  happens  in  fero- 
phulous  habits.  The  scirrho-cancrous  caries:  in  one 
fpecies  of  exoftofis  the  tumefied  bone  is  fofter  in  one  part 
than  in  other,  and  is  not  compofed  of  regular  fibres,  nor  ca¬ 
vernous,  but  as  if  the  offifying  juice  had  been  thrown  out 
irregularly;  over  which  a  cartilaginous  or  tendinous  fub¬ 
ftance  is  fpread,  and  from  this  a  firm  ffiining  fmooth  flefli 
grows  out,  which,  after  the  teguments  are  moved,  fends 
forth  a  thin  {linking  acrid  fanies  ;  the  patient  complains 
often  of  throbbing  pains  in  it,  and  fometimes  confiderabie 
haemorrhages  are  made  from  imperceptible  veffels  in  its 
furface.  The  spreading  cancrous  caries  :  in  the 
fpreading  eating  cancers,  the  bones  are  wafted,  as  well  as 
the  foft  parts,  and  the  appearances  are  the  fame  in  both, 
unlefs  that  the  bones  do  not  confume  quite  fo  fall. 

In  confidering  a  caries  of  the  bones  we  fliould  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  bones  have  their  veffels  and  circulating  fluids, 
and  the  fame  general  texture  which  the  foftparts  have;  fo 
that  folidity,  and  a  ftronger  cohefion  of  parts,  are  the  only 
evident  diftinguiffiing  characters  of  the  compofition  of 
bones. 

Heifter  obferves  that  the  cure  of  a  caries  depends  on 
removing  eafily  and  fpeedily  all  the  corrupted  parts  of  the 
bone,  and  that  in  the  gentleft  cafes  this  is  done  by  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  being  applied  by  means  of  lint  dipped 
in  it ;  in  more  violent  cafes  a  folution  of  mercury  in  aqua 
fortis  is  required,  and  in  the  moft  malignant  the  actual 
cautery  will  be  neceffary ;  but  thefe  hinder  fuppuration, 
and  retard  the  operation  intended. 

A11  exfoliation  of  the  carious  laminae  of  the  bone,  are 
fometimes  feparated  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  other 
inftances  they  are  not  removed  in  a  year. 

It  is  neceffary  to  examine  ftrictly  all  circumftances,  and 
to  difeover,  if  poffible,  what  caufe  either  general  or  topi¬ 
cal  may  have  made  the  corruption  of  the  bone,  that  endea¬ 
vours  may  be  ufed  to  remove  it,  if  it  ftill  fubfifts:  the  lues 
venerea,  fcrophula,  feurvy,  gangrene,  abfeefs,  wounds, 
contufions,  and  many  other  difeales,  may  be  the 
caufe. 

When  the  bone  is  perceived  to  feparate,  if  the  pus 
which  flows  from  under  it  is  mild  and  in  a  due  quantity, 
it  wall  be  the  beft  fuppurant  and  incarner,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  done  but  to  remove  the  pieces  of  bone  as  often  as 
they  are  perceived  to  be  loofe.  If  the  quantity  of  pus  is  too 
fmall,  drefs  it  with  ung.refinte  flavae  or  other  fuch  digeftive. 
If  the  opening  in  the  integuments  is  fo  fmall  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  detained  is  either  abforbed  into  the  circulation,  or  forms 
finuous  ulcers,  the  aperture  muft  be  enlarged  by  means 
of  fponge  tents,  and  kept  fo  by  doffils  of  lint.  Indeed,  if 
the  exfoliation  is  likely  to  be  tedious,  in  fome  cafes  it 
may  be  haftened  by  the  ufe  of  a  cauftic  or  aCtual  cautery, 
though  in  general  the  fuppuration  which  contributes  to 
throw  off  the  difeafed  part  is  thereby  retarded,  or  the  rafp 
may  be  ufed ;  if  inftead  of  the  aCtual  cautery  a  potential 
one  is  preferred,  the  common  cauftic  is  the  beft. 

In  the  worm-eaten  caries  it  is  neqeffary  to  deftroy  all 


the  affe£led  part  of  the  bone  as  foon  as  convenien  tly  can  be 
done,  by  rafping,  chifleling,  trepanning,  &c.  according  as 
each  of  them  can  be  applied ;  after  which  the  method  is 
as  above.  When  the  ulcer  is  deep,  let  honey  diffolved  in 
vinegar  and  water  be  injeCted  into  it  every  day. 

In  the  carnous  caries  the  fungous  and  corrupted  parts 
are  beft  deftreyed  by  a  cauftic;  though  Gouch,  in  his  Cafes 
and  Remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  359.  gives  an  inftance  of  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  cauftics  in  this  cafe,  and  of  the  neceffity  of 
ufing  the  aCtual  cautery,  which  he  in  general  prefers. 

The  phagedenic  £  ARiEsd  one  or  two  applications  of 
the  potential  cautery  are  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the  moft 
Ample  kind  of  caries  ;  but  fometimes  great  difficulties  at¬ 
tend  it. 

The  sCROPHULous  Caries:  deftrOy  fully  the  teguments 
which  cover  the  abfeefs  formed  on  the  bone  with  a  cauftic, 
cut  the  efehar  through  the  middle  to  evacuate  the  matter; 
and  to  fave  the  efehar  as  long  as  poffible,  let  mild  appli¬ 
cations  only  be  laid  on  the  fore ;  and  to  affift  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  matter,  waffi  it  with  water;  but  if  it  is  fetid, 
mix  vinegar  with  the  water. 

In  general  a  mild  treatment  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
{lighter  cafes  endeavour  to  excite  and  continue  a  degree  ' 
of  inflammation  in  the  adjoining  found  part  of  the  difeaf¬ 
ed  bone,  fo  as  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  feparating  the 
mortified  part.  This  is  done  by  making  a  number  of 
fmall  perforations  all  over  the  furface  of  the  carious  bone, 
to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  give  the  patient  a  very  little  pain, 
and  no  farther;  this  operation  may  be  renewed  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  every  third  day,  or  thereabout;  thus  fuppura¬ 
tion  will  take  place,  and  a  confequent  feparation  of  the 
carious  part.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  extenfive,  and  goes 
deeper  than  the  fecond  lamella  of  the  bone,  inftead  of 
little  perforations  made  by  the  pin  which  fixes  the  trepan, 
it  will  be«idvifeable  to  ufe  a  fmall  head  of  a  trepan  ;  this 
inftrument  applied  at  proper  diftances  over  the  furface  of 
the  caries ,  and  carried  juft  fo  deep  as  to  produce  a  little- 
uneafinefswill  occafion  the  needful  inflammation  and  fup¬ 
puration.  As  foon  as  any  of  the  parts  loofen  at  the 
edges,  their  final  feparation  may  be  always  greatly  haften¬ 
ed  by  daily  infinuating  below  them  the  end  of  a  common 
fpatula,  fo  as  to  prefs  their  edges  a  very  little  upwards. 
After  the  ufe  of  thefe  inftruments,  apply  to  the  ulcer  the 
fame  dreffings as  in  cafes  of  a  fimple  ulcer;  and,  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  feetor  of  the  caries ,  the  dreffings  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  lint,  moiftened  with  a  ftrong  deco&ion  of  the 
cort.  Peruv.  &  fol.  jugland.  The  caries  feparated,  drefs  as 
in  cafes  of  fimple  ulcers  in  fleffiy  parts.  If  the  caries  pe¬ 
netrates  very  deep  into  the  fubftance  of  a  bone,  fo  that  a. 
confiderabie  portion  is  affeCted,  or,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  the  difeafe  extends  even  round  the  bone,  the 
ihorteft  method  then  is  to  take  out  at  otree,  all  the  dif¬ 
eafed  parts,  either  with  the  head  of  a  trepan  frequently 
applied,  or  by  means  of  a  fmall  fpring-faw.  This  may 
be  performed  on  the  Ikull,  hands,  feet,  legs,  ot  arms. 
See  the  article  Tibia  for  the  procefs. 

In  the  scirrho-cancrous  caries,  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
cancers  of  the  glands,  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy ;  but 
here  alfo  the  diforder  is  apt  to  return  in  another  part. 

The  spreading  cancrous  caries  feldom  heals  :  it 
may  be  dreffed  with  lint,  or  a  cautery  may  be  applied ; 
but  it  generally  breaks  out  again  after  a  feeming  cure. 

Some  affert  that  fea-water  is  more  efficacious  in  caries 
of  the  bones  than  in  glandular  fwellings. 

A  caries  of  the  whole  bone  or  bones,  forming  a  limb, 
is  fometimes  produ&ive  of  the  neceffity  of  amputation ; 
particularly  when  the  internal  furface  of  fuch  bones  are 
affeCted  as  well  as  the  external,  and  that  through  the 
whole  extent  or  near  it.  In  fuch  inftances,  if  the  wfyole 
bone  is  not  removed  by  amputation,  the  patient  will  pe- 
riffi.  It  too  often  happens  that  in  young  fubjeCts,  with 
the  beft  health,  the  whole  habit  will  be  fo  injured  by  the 
carious  bone,  that  a  heCtic  fever  of  the  putrid  kind,  with 
all  its  horrid  train  of  fymptoms,  will  quickly  deftroy 
the  patient. 

See  Almeloveen’s  edition  of  Celfus  de  Morbis  Offiuqa, 
p.  539.  Petit’s  Difeafes  of  the  Bones.  Heifter’s  Surgery, 
Le  Dran’s  Obfervations.  Wifeman’s  Surgery.  Monro’s 
Account  of  the  Caries,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Ed.  Med. 
Effays.  Bell’s  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  and  his  Syf- 
tem  of  Surgery.  Pott’s  Works.  London  Med.  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

3  F  CARIMA. 
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CARIMA.  SeeCAssADA. 

CARIM-CURINI.  An  Indian  flirub,  the  bark  of 
which  is  ufed  in  a  decodfion  againft  the  gout ;  and  a  de- 
codfion  of  the  leaves  againft  a  difury.  Raii  Hift. 

CARIMPANA.  A  fpecies  of  palm-tree. 

CARINA.  In  botany  it  is  the  concave  petal  or  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  butterfly-flower,  or  any  cavity  which  refem- 
bles  the  keel  or  lower  part  of  the  boat.  With  the  an¬ 
cient  botanifts  it  was  the  hard  {hell  of  walnuts. 

In  grades,  car  'ma  exprefles  the  furrow-like  cavity  which 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  leaves  of  the  cype- 
roides  and  cyperus  grafles,  or  graminifolious  plants,  and 
end  in  acute  angles.  Sometimes  by  carina  is  underftood 
the  prominence  of  this  furrow,  which  jets  out  on  the 
backfide  of  the  leaf,  and  runs  like  a  nerve  through  the 
middle  of  it. 

In  zoology,  it  is  applied  to  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
fpine  of  a  chicken  during  incubation. 

CARIOSSE.  See  Ady. 

CARIUM  TERRA.  Lime. 

CARIVlLLANDL  See  Sarsaparilla. 

CARLINA.  Carline  thistle.  The  fpecies  ufed 
in  medicine  is  the  carlina  acaulofi,  Linn.  It  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  cardopaiium ,  ixia,  ckanuelcon  albus ,  acaulos  magno 
fiore,  carlina  humilis ,  the  low  carline  thistle. 

That  fpecies  with  the  flower  compofed  of  a  number  of 
white  petals  fet  round  a  middle  dilk,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  roots 
have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  weak  bitterifh,  fub- 
acrid,  aromatic  talbe.  They  are  diaphoretic,  anti-hyfte- 
ric,  and  anthelmintic.  The  dofe  Lorn  3  j.  to  3  j. 

- Acaulos  Gummifera.  See  Carduus 

pinea. 

CARLO  SANCTO,  Radix.  St.  Charles’s  root. 

It  is  found  in  Mechoacan,  a  province  of  America :  its 
bark  is  ealily  feparated  from  it,  and  hath  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  with  a  bitter  acrid  tafte.  The  root  itfelf  confiftsof 
{lender  fibrils.  The  bark  is  fudorific,  and  {Lengthens 
the  gumf  and  ftomach :  the  Spaniards  call  it  St.  Charles , 
on  account  of  its  great  virtues. 

CAE.MES,  Eau  de.  Carmelite  water,  called 
alfo  magisterial  water  of  baum.  It  bath  its  name 
from  being  invented  by  the  Carmelites  at  Paris. 

lake  of  frefh  baum,  fix  ounces;  frefh  lemon  peel,  the 
yellow  part,  two  ounces ;  nutmegs  and  coriander  feeds,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  bruife  them  and  put  them  into  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  and  pure  water,  of  each  a  pint  and  a 
half;  let  them  ftand  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three  days, 
then  draw  off  two  pints  and  a  half  in  a  vapour  bath.  Rec¬ 
tify  the  diftilled  liquor  by  a  fecond  diftillation  in  a  water 
bath,  drawing  off  only  two  pints. 

Mr.  Beaume  obferves  that  all  aromatic  fpirits  ought  to 
be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner ;  that  in  this  re&ification 
only  the  more  volatile,  fubtil,  aromatic  parts  arife,  there 
remaining  behind  a  white  liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  and  loaded 
with  only  the  groffer  oil,  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  ingredients.  He  farther  obferves  that  aro¬ 
matic  fpirituous  waters  have  lefs  fcent  when  newly  dif- 
tilled  than  after  they  have  been  kept  about  fix  months ; 
and  he  found  that  the  good  effects  of  age  was  produced 
in  a  fboi  t  time  by  means  of  cold,  and  that  by  plunging 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  fea-falt,  the  fpirit,  after  having  fuffered  for  fix  or 
eight  hours  the  cold  hence  refulting,  proves  as  grateful 
as  that  which  hath  been  kept  many  years.  Simple  waters 
alfo,  after  having  been  frozen,  prove  far  more  agreeable 
than  they  were  before.  Geoffroy  takes  notice  of  this 
melioration  by  froft.  See  Hift.  Acad.  1713. 

CARMINA,  Verses:  alfo  inchantments.  See 
Amuleta. 

CARMINANTIA,  or  Carminativa.  Carmina¬ 
tives.  In  general  by  thefe  words  are  meant  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  as  difpel  wind  ;  the  ancients  had  much  of  myftery 
in  their  pradfice,  and  celebrated  thefe  medicines  by  fing- 
ing  of  verfes  when  they  adminiftered  them,  as  they  by 
tneir  irequent  fpeedy  relief  feemed  to  adt  as  by  a  charm  ; 
fo  from  car  men ^  the  Latin  word  for  a  vcrfey  the  word  car¬ 
minative  is  derived.  Some  derive  it  from  carmine,  to  card 
wool,  or  cleanjc  it  from  foulnefs,  and  fay  that  the  phyfi- 
cians  by  a  metaphor,  ufed  to  fignify  the  expulfion  of,  or 
deanfmg  from  the  wind.  Others  from  carmina,  charms. 
which  were  formerly  fuperftitioufly  ufed  for  feveral  cures. 
Others,  becaufe  they  produce  carmen ,  mafic. 
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The  action  of  carminatives  may  be  foiiiewhat  under¬ 
ftood  by  confidering  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
perfpirable.  Sandtorius  determines  all  that  we  call  wind; 
to  be  fuch  perfpirable  matter  as  makes  its  efcape  through 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ;  between  the  i'e- 
veral  membranes  of  the  mufcles  alfo  may  be  fuch  per¬ 
fpirable  matter:  now,  whatever  rarifies  and  renders  col¬ 
lections  of  thefe  vapours  thinner,  conduces  to  their  dis¬ 
charge,  and  as  all  thofe  things  in  medicine  of  this  deno¬ 
mination  are  warm,  attenuant,  and  confift  of  light  fubtil 
parts,  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  how  a  mixture  of  them 
with  the  flatus  may  agitate  and  rarefy  it,  efpecially  as  they 
alfo  create  fuch  agreeable  fenfations  on  the  fibres,  which 
help  by  invigorating  their  tone  alfo  to  expel  it. 

Boerhaaveplaces  the  following  draught  amongft  the  firft 
of  this  tribe  of  medicines:  R  Spt.  nitri  d.  3j.  aq.  menth. 
&  cinnam.  aa  3vj.  m. 

CARNEiE  COLUMNS.  See  Cor. 

CARNICULA.  Fallopius  ufeth  this  word  inftead  of 
caruncula ,  to  fignify  in  particular  the  flefh  which  fur- 
rounds  the  gums. 

CARNIFORMIS  ABSCESSUS.  An  abscess  with 
a  hardened  orifice,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance,  or  hard  con¬ 
fidence  like  a  fhell,  not  much  elevated  into  a  tumor,  but 
broad  and  expanded,  with  membranes,  fibres,  and  capil¬ 
laries,  ufually  interfperfed;  It  generally  rifes  where  the 
mufcles  infert  themfelves  into  the  joints.  Severinus. 

CARNIVORUS.  Flesh-devouring.  An  epithet 
of  the  aflius  lapis.  Animals  are  alfo  thus  called  whofe 
food  is  flefh. 

CARNOSA  CUTIS.  See  Paniculus  carnosus. 

—  Musculosa  Membrana.  So  Riolan  calls  the 
frontal  mufcles. 

CAR.  SFEPH.  PRAED.  RUST.  An  abbreviation  of 
Caroli  Stephani  Prtedium  Ruft.  Paris,  1629. 

CARO.  Flesh.  In  anatomy  it  is  only  the  red  part  or 
belly  of  a  mufcle.  In  botany  it  is  the  pulp,  of  a  fruit. 

- Adnata.  Ad  Teftem.  1  0  „ 

- -  Ad  Vafa.  \  oee  Sarcocele. 

- Musculosa  quadrata.  See  Palmaris 

brevis. 

CAROBA.  The  carob-tree.  SeeSiLiQUADuLCis. 

CARCENUM.  It  is  must  boiled  until  one  third  is 
confumed. 

CAROLI.  Chancres. 

CAROPI.  See  Amomum  verum. 

CARORA  ;  alfo  Cynnia.  The  name  of  a  veflel 
that  refembles  an  urinal. 

CAROS.  See  Carum. 

Caros,  1  xxp<&,  or  cams,  fynonymous  with  fopor.  It 

Carus,  J  rifes  on  a  coma,  and  is  a  flight  degree  of 
apoplexy,  in  which  you  get  fome  broken  incoherent 
anfwers  from  the  patient;  when  called,  he  fcarce  opens 
his  eyes  :  yet,  if  he  be  pricked,  he  hath  feeling  enough 
to  manifeft  his  fenfe  of  it.  This  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to 
take  its  name  from  carion ,  the  walnut-tree ;  or  elfe  the 
tree  is  named  from  this  difeafe.  See  Caryon. 

The  coma  lethargus ,  coma  vigil ,  coma  fomnolentum , 
cataphora ,  are  difeafes  .that  refpeCt  fleeping  chiefly,  and 
they  rife  on  each  other ;  the  coma  is  the  lowed;  degree, 
the  lethargy  the  higheft,  and  is  itfelf  a  fpecies  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  which  is  the  higheft  degree  of  thefe  difeafes.  Ga¬ 
len  fays,  that  if  the  carus  opprefles  refpiration,  as  in 
thofe  who  fnore  in  their  fleep,  it  is  an  apoplexy.  Boer- 
haave  fays,  that  a  carus  is  a  flight  apoplexy  from  a  hof 
caufe,  and  is  attended  with  a  fever ;  and  a  lethargy  ig 
a  flight  apoplexy  from  a  cold  caufe. 

Hippociates  lometimes  calls  this  diforder  aphonia. 
Galen,  in  his  Method.  Med.  lib.  xiii.  calls  it  catoche . 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  it  gravatio\  and  Pliny  gra¬ 
vedo.  “  6 

Dr.  Cullen  confiders  the  carus ,  cataphora,  coma,  hie- 
morrhagia  cerebri,  catalepfis,  eeftafis,  and  afFeaus  cere- 
rri  fpafmodico-ecftaticus,  as  apoplexies,  and  the  typho- 
mama  and  lethargus  as  fymptomatic  apoplexies.  In  a  ca¬ 
rus  there  is  infenfibility  and  fleepinefs,  with  quiet  refpi¬ 
ration.  It  fometimes  dignifies  a  lofs  of  fenfe  and  volun¬ 
tary  motion,  refpiration  remaining  uninjured. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  fleepy  affedtions  feems  to  be  a 
defea  of,  or  an  impediment  to  the  paftage  of  the  vital 
principle.  The  remote  caufes  are,  whatever  diminifhes 
the  vis  vitas,  or  that  can  obftruCt  its  influence,  as  tumors 
preffing  on  the  brain,  a  turgefeency  of  the  veflels  from 
3  obftrutted 
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bbftru£led  mcnfes  and  haemorrhoids,  &c.  a  foo  free  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  expofure  to  ofFenfive  vapours,  blows 
on  the  head,  and  fuch  like  circumftances. 

A  coma  vigil  is  known  by  a  burning  and  extenfive  pain 
in  the  head,  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  ebullition  therein, 
There  is  a  ftrong  inclination  to  deep,  and  the  patient  ei¬ 
ther  does  not  deep  at  all,  or  if  he  does,  he  awakes  imme¬ 
diately  with  little  or  no  relief,  but  there  is  no  delirium. 
This  diforder  is  always  fymptomatic,  and  often  attends 
acute  fevers,  'and  ulhers  in  a  phrenzy.  It  fometimes  at¬ 
tends  an  hemiplegia. 

Coma  somnolentum.  In  this  diforder  the  patient  is 
languid,  and  his  chief  complaint  is  a  conftant  drow- 
finefs.  He  often  falls  adeep  at  meals,  in  converfation, 
and  in  the  midlt  of  budnefs  ;  and,  when  awaked,  he 
foon  falls  adeep  again.  Luxurious  old  men  are  molt  fub- 
jecl  to  it.  It  is  a  primary  diforder,  and  unattended  with 
fever. 

The  carus.  This  is  a  profound  deep,  out  of  which 
great  diificuity  attends  the  roufing  a  patient ;  though  he 
leems  fendble  of  pinching,  or  pricking  him  with  pins,  he 
either  does  not  fpeak,  or  he  immediately  relapfes  into 
the  fame  degree  of  deep.  This  diforder  is  either  idoi- 
pathic,  or  fymptomatic,  and  often  attended  with  a  fever. 
When  it  is  fymptomatic,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  three  kinds, 
but  is  only  the  fame  difeafe  in  the  different  periods  of 
that  complaint,  of  which  it  is  a  fymptom.  The  firft 
happens  in  acute  fevers  in  their  beginning  or  increafe  ; 
and. if  convulfions  and  hiccoughing  comes  on  it  is  foon 
fatal.  The  fecond  comes  after  acute  fevers,  and  when  the 
patient  is  exceeding  weak,  the  deep  will  continue  for  fe- 
veral  days;  if  it  happens  in  acute  fevers  on  critical 
days,  with  a  Iweat,  it  is  a  good  omen.  The  third  happens 
a  day  or  two  before  death,  when  the  patient’s  llrength 
being  exhaufted,  he  lies  deprived  of  fenfe  and  motion,  as 
it  were  in  a  profound  deep,  and  under  it  expires. 

''^A  lethargy  is  a  heavy  perpetual.deep,  with  fcarce  any 
Intervals  of  waking;  it  is  attended  with  fuch  a  ftupidity 
and  forgetiulnefs,  that  when  the  patient  yawns  he  for¬ 
gets  to  lhut  his  mouth;  or  whatever,  he  begins  to  do,  he 
forgets  to  proceed  in  it,  and  falls  adeep*  It  is  attended 
with  a  fever,  which  is  a  fymptom  thereof,  and  is  chiedy 
difeovered  by  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  ;  and  does  not 
invade  fo  fuddenly  as  an  apoplexy,  nor  does  it  kill  fo  foon. 

Bonetus,  in  his  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum,  obferves, 
that  thofe  who  died  of  deepy  diforders,  on  being  opened, 
in  their  brain  was  found  a  copious  ferurn  diffufed  through 
its  fubftance,  yet  fo,  that  the  cortical  part  thereof,  with 
■its  meninges,  were  principally  overdowed  with  water; 
in  fome  he  found  the  ventricles  replete  with  ferum,  and 
the  cortical  part  uilafFedled  by  it,  and  thefe,  he  fays, 
were  never  troubled  with  deepy  difeafes.  But  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  more  this  watery  duid  penetrated  into  the 
medullary  part  of  the  brain,  the  more  obftinate  was  the 
deepinefs  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  fome  who 
died  of  drowfmefs,  he  found  abfeedes,  tumors,  and 
feirrhofities  of  the  brain ;  but  thefe  were  only  on  the  an¬ 
terior  and  cortical  region  of  it.  In  fome  he  found  the 
veflels  of  the  pia  mater  very  much  diftended  with  blood. 

.  The  coma  vigil  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  per¬ 
vigilium  :  and  each  bf  thefe  diforders  from  one  another ; 
alfo  all  of  them  from  an  apoplexy,  anhyfteric  fit,  and  a 
fyncope. 

A  coma  vigil  often  prefages  a  phrenfy,  and  eonvul- 
fions  ;  and  in  malignant  fevers  is  often  fatal.  When  pains 
attend  a  carus ,  they  portend  convulfions  ;  and,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  violence  of  the  fever,  a  carus  is  more  or 
lefs  dangerous.  A  lethargy  is  always  dangerous,  but  the 
moll  fo  when  the  limbs  are  affedled  with  a  tremor,  and 
a  cold  fweat  is  perceived  on  the  face. 

In  order  to  the  cure  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  an 
excefs,  as  well  as  a  deficiency  of  the  vis  vita,  may  be  the 
caufe :  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  an  excefs  is 
the  caufe  for  the  moft  part. 

When  the  caufe  is  an  excefs  of  the  vis  vitse,  and  a  fever 
attends,  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
may  be  expe&ed,  therefore  a  free  bleeding  will  be  the 
firft  ftep  towards  relief.  But,  as  moftly  happens,  the 
vital  powers  are  below  the  requirement  of  health  ;  in 
which  cafe,  if  there  is  any  plethora,  it  is  of  the  ferous 
kind,  which  does  not  admit  of  bleeding,  but  muft  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  purges,  and  fuch  other  evacuations  as  promote 
only  the  thinner  excretions. 


The  general  indications  are,  ift,  To  roufe  from  fleep. 
2d,  To  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  circulation,  the  llag- 
nation,  or  extravafation  of  the  blood  or  ferum  in  the 
head.  3d,  To  reftore  the  lofs  of  llrength. 

To  fhake  off  the  drowfinefs.  After  due  attention  to 
the  degree  of  heat  and  llrength,  by  which  bleeding  will 
be  required  or  forbid,  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  while  they 
raife  or  deprefs  the  vital  force,  may  alfo  produce  a  tre¬ 
mulous  motion  in  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  When  the 
fleepinefs  is  from  a  great  defedl  in  the  animal  powers', 
volatile  falts  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  but,  in  general, 
the  pungent  acid  fpirits  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  ;  vine¬ 
gar  may  be  blown  up  the  noltrils,  or  if  it  can  be  had,  the 
fpirit  of  verdigrife  will  be  the  bell. 

Due  evacuations  being  made,  cold  water  maybe  poured 
on  the  head ;  for  this  purpofe  the  head  fhould  be  lhaved 
juft  before.  This  both  tends  to  remove  the  fleepinefs, 
and  to  ftrengthm  the  membranes  cf  the  brain. 

Cataplafms  of  ftrong  vinegar,  rhuftard  feed,  camphor, 
and  caftor,  with  any  other  luch  like  ftimulants,  may  be. 
applied  to  the  temples,  and  the  head  after  fhaving  it. 

Blifters  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  and  feet. 

If  there  is  no  confiderable  plethora,  fternutatories  may 
affift  in  deriving  the  redundant  moifture  from  the  head. 
Some  Caution  is  neceflary  in  admitting  them,  left  an  apo¬ 
plexy  fhould  be  the  confequence,  by  forcing  a  glut  of 
humours  upwards :  but  if  admitted,  one  of  the  beft  is 
vitriolated  zinc,  purified,  diflolved  in  water  ;  gr.  x.  to  5 
fs.  will  be  a  good  proportion. 

Strong  frictions  may  be  ufed  bn  the  lower  parts. 

Strong  clyfters,  in  which  are  the  fal  gemmae. 

To  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  circulation,  &c.  If  an 
extravafation  of  blood,  or  ferum,  is  the  effedl  of  external 
violence,  bleeding  may  be  freely  ufed,  and  fuch  other 
methods  as  are  propofedto  relieve  when  coiitufion  happens 
in  this  part,  but  generally  trepanning  is  found  neceflary. 
A  red  face,  eyes  turgid  with  blood,  tumid  veins,  a  ftrong 
pulfation  of  the  arteries,  indicate  bleeding  in  any  fleepy 
aftedlion ;  though  it  may  be  proper-  to  confider  whether 
the  turgefcence  in  the  veflels  is  from  a  plethora,  or  from 
rarefaction,  before  taking  away  the  blood  ;  and  alfo  whe¬ 
ther  the  plethora  is  of  the  fanguine,  or  the  ferous  kind. 

The  belly  fhould  be  kept  foluble,  and  nervous  diapho¬ 
retics,  fuch  as  the  vin.  ant.  fal  fuccin.  See.  may  be  given 
to  remove  fpafms  in  the  inteftines,  if  they  feem  affebled 
therewith. 

When  the  patient  recovers,  a  relapfe  muft  be  guarded 
againft,  by  diminifhing  or  removing  the  caufe  ;  by  a  well 
regulated  diet,  and  due  attention  to  ail  the  non-naturals; 
by  moderate  exercife,  and  chearful  company. 

See  Galen,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Moor’s  Pathologia  Ce¬ 
rebri,  Hoffman,  and  Boerhaave. 

CAROTA.  The  carrot.  See  Daucus. 

CAROTIDEiE  ARTERI^E.  The  carotid  arte¬ 
ries.  In  making  experiments,  by  tying  the  nerves,  to 
prove  the  compreffion  on  them,  fo  as  to  intercept  their 
communication  with  the  brain,  tire  parts  to  which  they 
belonged  were  deprived  of  fenfe  and  motion.  The  firft 
who  tried  thefe  experiments,  thought  the  animals  turned 
comatous ;  and  aferibing  this  effedt  to  the  intercepting 
any  paffage  of  vital  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  brain  by 
the  way  of  arteries,  they  gave  thefe  blood-veflels  the 
name,  of  caret  ides,  or  foporaria,  from  Kxpa,  the  head,  or 
xapO(,  found  fleep. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  curvature,  juft  before  the 
trachea,  the  right  fubclavian  and  the  carotid,  moftly  arife 
in  one  common  trunk,  which  run  upwards  a  little  way, 
and  then  divide;  The  left  carotid  riles  Angle,  and  runs 
upwards  on  the  fide  of  the  trachea.  Both  thefe  carotids 
run  up  as  high  as  the  fide  of  the  larynx,  even  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  before  they  give  olf  one 
branch,  and  there  they  divide  into  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  ;  the  latter  goes  to  the  infide  of  the  cranium,  the  pia 
mater,  &c.  the  former,  which  is  the  largeil,  gives  branches 
to  all  the  external  parts  of  the  head. 

The  external  carotid  is  anterior,  the  internal  is  pofte- 
rior,  the  external  fituated  more  inward  and  nearer  the  la¬ 
rynx.  It  is  the  fmalleft,  runs  infenfibly  outward  be¬ 
tween  the  external  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  paro¬ 
tid  gland,  which  it  fupplies  as  it  pafles  ;  afterwards  it 
afeends  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  ear,  and  ends  in  the  tem¬ 
ples.  It  fends  off  the  gutturalis  fuperior,  fublinguales, 
maxillaria  inferior,  maxillaria  externa,  &c.  The  internal 
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tnrQtid  leaving  the  general  trunk,  is,  at  fird,  a  little  in- 
curvated.  It  is  fituated  a  little  more  backward  than  the 
external,  and  generally  runs  up,  without  any  ramification, 
as  high  as  the  lower  orifice  of  the  great  canal  of  the  apo- 
phyfis  petrofa  of  the  os  temporis  ;  it  enters  this  orifice, 
and  the  cranium  through  a  notch  in  the  fphenoidal  bone; 
and,  except  one  branch,  which  goes  to  the  eye,  it  is 
wholly  fpent  upon  the  brain.  See  Window’s  Anatomy. 

CAROUM.  The  caraway. 

CARP  A.  See  Carpio. 

CARP  ASUS.  An  herb,  the  juice  of  which  was  for- 
tnerly  called  opocarpafon,  opocarpathon,  or  opoculpafon , 
and  is  edeemed  poifonous,  but  it  is  not  certainly  known 
what  is. 

CARPATA.  See  Curcas. 

CARPATHICUM.  From  the  frefh  cones  of  the  trees 
which  yield  the  common  turpentine,  is  diddled  a  fine  ef- 
fential  oil,  faid  to  be  carpathicum,  or  Germanis  oleum . 

CARPENTARIA.  It  is  the  name  of  an  herb,  but 
fo  varioufly  fpoken  of,  that  it  is  impofftble  to  fay  what 
herb  it  is. 

CARPENUS.  See  Ostrya. 

CARPERITARIA.  See  Barbarea. 

CARPESIUM.  This  is  an  aromatic  vegetable ;  it  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  not  known 
What  it  is. 

CARPHOS.  See  Bouceras. 

CARPHUS.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  a  ftraw,  or 
mote,  or  any  fmall  fubftance.  It  alio  fignifies  a  fmall 
pu-dule,  for  the  cure  of  which  Aetius,  Tetrab.  i.  recom¬ 
mends  rubbing  them  with  the  dried  feeds  of  mercury. 

CARPIA.  Lint. 

CARPINUS.  The  horn-beam  tree. 

CARPIO,  vel  Carpa,  vel  Cyprinus.  The  carp. 
Fifh  of  this  kind  that  are  fed  in  rivers,  are  far  better  than 
thofe  that  are  fed  in  ponds;  and  of  thefe  the  larged  and 
bell;  fed  are  the  bed.  They  feed  on  herbs,  mud,  dime, 
and  the  fmaller  fifhes.  They  are  nutritive  and  eafily  di- 
gelted.  The  head  is  the  fined;  part  of  the  fifh ;  and  of 
the  head,  the  tongue  is  the  mod  delicate. 

CARPOBALSAMUM,  from  HafWaj,  fruit,  and  @a%- 
w»(jiovy  half  am.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  yields  the 
Palm  of  Gilead,  i.  e.  amyris  opobaljamum  vel  amyris 
Gilcadenfis ,  Linn.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea, 
with  a  fhort  pedicle ;  of  a  roundifh  or  oval  figure, 
pointed  at  the  top  ;  compofedof  a  dark  brown,  or  reddifh 
black,  wrinkled  bark,  marked  with  four  ribs  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh  medullary  fubdance. 
This  fruity  when  in  perfection,  is  faid  to  have  a  pleafant, 
Warm,  bitterifn  tade,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling  that 
of  the  balfam  itfelf.  But  fuch  as  is  now  met  with  in 
the  (hops,  is  almod  without  fmell  or  tade.  It  is  only  or¬ 
dered  in  the  theriaca  and  mithridate ;  but  the  London 
College  fubditute  cubcbs  for  it :  often  the  Jamaica  pepper 
is  fold  for  it.  See  Balsamum. 

CARPOLOGIA.  A  delirious  fumbling;  as  when  a 
patient  feems  to  be  gathering  fomething  from  off  thebed- 
cloaths,  which  yet  is  difficultly  performed,  becaufe  of  the 
trembling  which  affeCts  his  hands.  It  is  ufually  a  fata 
fymptom  in  fevers. 

CARPOS.  A  feed,  or  fruit. 

CARPUS.  a  Greek  primitive,  A  wrist,  call¬ 

ed  by  the  ancients  brachiale.  It  confids  of  eight  bones, 
viz.  the  os  fcaphoidesy  lunarey  cuneiforme,  pijiforme,  tra¬ 
pezium,  trapczo'ides,  magnum,  tinA.unciforme.  The  three 
fird  make  an  oblong  head,  by  which  they  are  articulatet 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  by 
arthrodia.  The  articulation  of  thefe  three  bones,  with ' 
the  bones  of  the  inferior  row,  is  fuch  as  allows  of  mo¬ 
tion,  elpecially  backward  and  forward,  to  which  tire  ar¬ 
throdia  of  the  os  magnum  with  the  fcaphoides  and  lunare 
greatly  contribute.  The  trapezium  on  the  one  fide,  the. 
pififorme,  and  cuneiforme  on  the  other,  being  raifed 
above  the  red  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  make  a  fort  of 
arch  for  the  fecure  paffage  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  tranfverfe  ligament  being  extended  from  one  fide 
of  tire  arch  to  the  other,  binds  them  down  in  their  pro¬ 
per  place.  Lyferus  gave  the  eight  bones  of  the  wrifl 
their  reipedlive  names.  The  four  bones  of  the  fecond 
row  are  all  in  a  line,  the  fird  being  articulated  with  the 
thumb,  and  the  red  with  the  metacarpus.  Thefe  bones 
are  very  fpongy.  See  Winilow’s  Anatomy. 

CARTHAMUS.  Bastard  saffron.  Called  alfo 


cnicus ,  emeus,  carthamus  tinftorius,  Linn.  Carthamum 
officinarunr  cnecum,  carduus  jativus,  safflower.  It 
agrees  with  the  thidle  in  nrod  of  its  characters,  but  its 
feeds  are  deditute  of  down.  The  leaves  are  oval  and 
pointed  ;  on  the  tops  grow  fcaly  heads,  with  faffron-c o- 
loured  fidular  flowers ;  thefe  are  followed  by  fmooth, 
white  feeds,  of  an  oblong  roundifh  flrape,  yet  with  four 
fenfible  corners,  remarkably  heavy,  fo  as  to  fink  in  water. 
This  plant  is  annual,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  other  parts  on  account  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
ufed  in  dying.  It  does  not  come  to  much  perfection  in 
England. 

The  feeds  have  an  unCtuous  fweetifh  tade,  which  on 
chewing  are  acrid  and  difagreeable.  With  water  they 
form  an  emulfion  by  trituration ;  and  to  fpirit  they  give 
out  a  little  naufeous  acrid  matter.  They  are  cathartic  in  • 
dofes  of  3  j.  or  ij.  The  flowers  are  difficultly  didin— 
guidred  by  the  eye  from  true  faffron,  when  they  are  well 
cured,  but  they  have  neither  its  fmell  nor  tade.  They 
give  to  fpirit  of  wine  a  deep  faffron  tinCi ure,  and  to  water 
a  paler  yellow.  After  the  yellow  matter  is  extraCled  by 
water,  the  flowers  appear  of  a  red  colour,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  to  fpirit  of  wine  a  deep  red. 

Some  have  the  art  of  preparing  the  feeds  of  melons  and 
of  cucumbers,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  excoriated  feeds  of 
bajiard  faffron,  for  which  they  fell  them;  but  the  genu¬ 
ine  feeds  are  not  fo  white  as  the  artificial. 

Botanids  enumerate  three  fpecies.  Miller’s  DiCt. 

Carthamus  aculeatus.  The  black,  cham^elion 
thistle.  Chamelion  nigrum. 

CARTHUSIANUS  PUL  VIS.  See  Kermes  mine¬ 
ral. 

CARTILAGINOSUM.  See  Patella. 

CARTILAGO.  A  cartilage  or  gristle.  Dr. 
Hunter  defines  it  to  be  a  fmooth,  folid,  diaphanous, 
eladic,  infenfible,  inorganic  fubdance.  He  obferves, 
that  in  the  frefh  fubjeCi  it  appears  uniform,  and  with¬ 
out  any  vifible  fibres  ;  when  cut  in  any  direction,  its  fur- 
face  appears  fmooth  like  wax  or  glue.  On  a  cartilage- 
there  is  no  periodeum,  but  its  place  is  fupplied  by  the. 
perichondrium.  Cartilage  is  the  lead  affieCted  by  preffure, 
of  all  animal  fubdances,  while  the  body  is  living;  their 
fubdance  is  firm  and  denfe,  and  their  texture  fo  fine, 
that  when  cut,  they  appear  only  like  a  diff  jelly. 

Cartilages  are  diltinguifhed  into  three  kinds: 

Fird,  fuch  as  fupply  the  place  of  a  bone  in  an  adult,  as 
the  trachea  ;  fecondly,  fuch  as  fupply  the  place  of  bones 
in  young  fubjeCts,  as  epiphyfes ;  and,  thirdly,  fuch  as  are 
common  to  the  foetus  and  adult,  and  are  expanded  on  the 
extremities  of  articulating  joints. 

The  articulating  cartilages  cannot  be  injected  to  their 
middle  folid  part,  though  the  external  veffels  are  eafily 
filled.  The  cartilages  are  fuppofed  to  be  fupplied  with 
nerves,  but  they  are  too  minute  to  be  vifibly  dernon- 
drated. 

The  ufes  of  the  articulating  cartilages  are,  fird,  to  pre¬ 
vent  abrafion,  as  without  them  the  continual  attrition  of 
the  bones  againd  each  other’s  furface,  mud  have  produced 
a  true  anchylofis;  fecondly,  by  their  eladicity,  they  break 
the  force  of  collifion ;  thirdly,  they  ferve  as  indolent  bo¬ 
dies,  to  admit  of  motion  and  friCtion  without  pain. 

A  difeafe  never  a  fleets  the  cartilages  primarily.  They 
are  incapable  of  exfoliation,  but  wffien  dileafed  from  fome 
preceding  diforder  of  the  bone,  the  whole  is  generally 
afleCted,  and  the  cohefion  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone  in  the  joint  being  lefs  than  between  the  parts  of  the 
cartilage  itfelf,  caufes  it  to  feparate  from  the  bone.  If  a 
part  of  the  cartilage  is  dedroyed  it  is  never  redored. 
CARUI.  See  Carum. 

Carui  Folia-,  C.  B.  i.  e.  Carum  Pratense  of  Par- 
kinfon. 

CARUM,  Caraway;  alfo  called  carvi,  cumimtm pra- 
tenfe,  caros ,  careum ,  carui ,  cari ;  carawaies.  It  is 
the  carum  carvior  carum  pratenfe,  foliis  pinnatifidis 
planis,  floribus  albis,  umbellatis  imequalibus  confertis. 
Linn. 

Botanids  enumerate  three  fpeeies.  It  is  an  umbellife¬ 
rous  plant,  with  driated  branched  dalks,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  finely  divided ;  the  leaves  are  fet  in  pairs  along 
a  channelled  rib,  every  two  of  which  ribs  crofs  one  an¬ 
other  at  their  origin  on  the  dalk  :  the  feeds  are  fmall,  of 
a  brownilh  or  blackifh  colour,  fomewhat  bent,  driated, 
flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other.  It  is  a  native 
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of  the  northern  climes ;  cultivated  in  gardens  with  us, 
but  by  chance  found  wild,  and  is  a  biennial  plant. 

The  feeds  only  are  in  ufe,  they  are  warm  and  carmina¬ 
tive  ;  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  given  in  powder 
from  9  j.  to  3  j.  They  have  the  fame  virtues  as  the 
anifeed,  and  difFer  only  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  odour. 

An  extract  made  from  a  tindbure,  with  rectified  fpirit, 
retains  all  the  virtue  of  the  feeds.  After  infufion  in  water, 
fpirit  extracts  a  ftrong  tindbure ;  watery  infufions  are 
fbrongeft  to  the  fmell,  and  fpirituous  ones  fbrongeft  to 
the  tafte. 

Diltilled  in  water  all  their  aroma  rifes. 

CARUNCULA.  A  caruncle.  This  word  is  a  di¬ 
minutive  from  cat  0*  fiejh.  A  caruncle  is  a  fmall  piece  of 
flefh,  or  an  excrefcence  that  hath  the  appearance  of 
flefh.  Thus  there  are  the  carunculce  lacrymales  in  the 
corners  of  the  eyes ;  the  carunculce  myrtiformes ,  which 
are  at  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and  faid  to  be 
formed  by  the  rupture  of  the  hymen,  fee  Hymen-,  the 
carunculce  papillares  of  the  kidneys  and  a  caruncle  of 
the  urethra  at  the  orifice,  which  opens  from  the  veficuhe 
feminales,  befides  many  others,  all  which  are  the  products 
of  nature. 

The  uvula  is  fometimes  called  caruncula. 

Morbid  exerefcencies  of  flefh  are  called  caruncles ,  and 
fmall  portions  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  which  are  fometimes 
difeharged  in  a  dyfentery  by  flool,  or  in  difeafes  of  the  u- 
rinary  paflages  by  urine. 

Excrefcences  in  the  urethra  arife  from  its  ulcerated  or 
excoriated  fides,  by  fharp  corroding  matter  palling  through 
and  lodging  there  ;  thefe  are  faid  to  happen  after  the  cure 
is  completed,  which  makes  them  miflaken  for  the  Hone, 
or  nephritic  fymptoms.  A  ftridbure  in  the  urethra  is  ge¬ 
nerally,  if  not  always,  the  cafe  ;  when  thefe  morbid  ca¬ 
runcles  are  fufpedbed,  and  a  bougie  pafled  a  little  above  the 
obftrudbion,  and  kept  in  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
every  day,  cures  it  ;  the  figns  are,  when  the  urine  is  dif¬ 
eharged  it  pafies  from  the  urethra,  divided  into  two  or 
more  fh'eams,  fometimes  only  with  pain,  and  in  drops  ; 
but  the  only  certain  fign  is,  to  pafsa  probe  or  bougie,  up 
the  urethra*  until  the  obftrudbion  is  met  with,  and  if  any 
is  found  on  this  fide  the  valve,  at  the  entrance  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedb  this  diforder.  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

Caruncula  lachrymalis.  Is  fituated  between 
the  internal  angle  of  the  eye-lids  and  the  ball  of  the 
eye ;  it  is  a  fmall  reddifh  oblong  fubftance,  and  hath 
the  appearance  of  being  flefhy,  though  it  is  thought  to  be 
glandular.  The  ancients  call  it  glandula  lachrymalis ,  alfo 
innominata  glandula.  It  ferves  to  prevent  the  internal  edges 
of  the  lids  at  that  part,  from  ever  coming  into  contact 
with  one  another  ;  and  thereby  the  orifices  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  points  being  to  a  certain  degree  kept  open,  the  tears 
pafs  freely  through  thefe  points  into  the  fac. 

CARUNCULA  MYRTIFORMES.  They  are  fe- 
veral  fmall  knots  or  protuberances,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina  ;  they  are  the  remains  of  the  ruptured  hymen,  and 
when  large,  have  been  taken  for  cancers. 

CARUNCULOSA  ISCHURIA.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  from  caruncles  in  the  urethra.  See  Ischuria. 
CARUS  A  FRIGORE,  i.  e.  ApoA 

PLEXIA  SANGUINEA. 

-  A  HYDROCEPHALO,  i.  e.  APO- 

PLEXIA  SEROSA, 

-  Ab  insolatione,  i.  e.  Apo- 

PLFXIA  VENENATA, 

— —  A  pathemate.  See  Ictus 
Solaris,  i.  e.  Apoplexia  MENTALIS. 


(See  Apoplexia. 


- Spontaneus,  i.  e.  Apo¬ 
plexia  Sanguinea.  ) 

CARUS.  See  Caros. 

CARY  A.  The  Cassia  lignea  tree.  See  Folium. 

CARVI.  Carraway.  See  Carum. - Carvi 

spina  See  Rhamnus. 

CARYA.  The  Walnut  tree.  Alfo  walnuts  ren¬ 
dered  black  by  boiling. 

CARYCE,  or  Carycia.  Galen  fays  it  is  a  coftly  fort 
of  food  prepared  by  the  Lydians.  Varinus  fuppofes  it 
to  be  thus  called  becaufe  it  was  black  like  the  boiled 
walnuts. 

CARYCUM.  See  Caricum. 

CARYEDON  CATAGMA.  See  Alphitedon. 

CARYITES.  A  name  of  the  female  tithymalus. 

CARF  L.  A  confect  made  with,  the  flowers  of  the 
corallodendrum. 


CARYOCES.  A  Portuguefe  name  for  the  fruit  of  the 
Guinea  palm-tree.  See  alfo  Ady. 

CARYOCOSTINUM  ELECT.  See  ScamoniuM. 

CARYON.  A  nut.  This  word  is  applied  to  all 
fuch  fruit  as  inclofe  fomewhat  eatable  within  an  hard 
{hell.  Plutarch  fays  that  the  ancients  called  the  walnut 
caryon,  becaufe  it  induces  a  heavinefs  and  ftupidity  of 
fpirits. 

Caryon  basilicon.  The  Walnut.  See  Ju- 

glans. - Heracleoticon.  A  fmall  nut,  as  a  hazle 

nut,  or  filbert,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  brought  from 

Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  into  Greece. - Lepton.  A  fmall 

nut,  ^s  filberts,  or  hazle  nuts,  from  fmall. 

CARYOPHYLLATA  ;  alfo  called  h'erba  BcnedWa , 
caryoph.  vulgaris,  garyophilla  janamunda,  avens,  herb 
beNne'P.  It  is  called  caryophyllata becaufe  its  fmell  refem- 
bles  that  of  clove  July  flowers.  It  is  th e.  geum  urbanum, 
Linn. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  eight  fpecies. 

It  is  a  rough  plant  with  dark-coloured  winged  leaves, 
and  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers,  {landing  in  ten-leaved 
cups,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  the  feeds  are  hairy, 
the  roots  are  flender,  full  of  fibres,  of  a  dark  browniih 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  is  found  ill 
flower  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  root  is  gently  ftvptic,  corroborant,  and  ftomachic; 
hath  a  middle  auftere  aromatic  tafte,  a  pleafant  fmell,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  fpring,  and  when  produced  on  dry  warrri- 
foils.  It  has  been  faid  to  cure  intermittents  where  bark 
has  failed.  Indeed  it  is  ftrongly  aftringent  with  fome  aro¬ 
ma,  when  recently  raifed  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  from  a 
dry  foil  -,  however  with  regard  to  its  efficacy  in  intermit¬ 
tents,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt,  as  the  experiments  of 
the  Swedifh  phyficians  contradidb  thofe  of  the  Danes,  and 
the  Germans,  who  are  the  great  advocates  for  this  medi¬ 
cine.  It  gives  its  aroma  moft  to  fpirits,  and  its  aftringent 
matter  to  water  or  fo  fpirit1.  In  diftillation  with  water  it 
affords  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  agreeable  concrete  oily  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  remaining  decodfion,  if  infpiflated,  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  is  moderately  aftringent.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cul¬ 
len’s  Mat.  Med. 

CARYOPHYLLI  AROMATICI.  The  aromatic 
cloves;  called  alfo  garyophyllus,  hlnka,  and  clous. 

The  unripe  fruit,  or  perhaps  the  cups  of  the  unopened 
flowers  of  a  bay-like  tree,  which  grows  in  the  Molncca 
Iflands.  In  fhape  it  refembles  a  fhort  thick  fquare  nail ; 
of  a  rufty  colour  inclining  to  black  :  in  the  middle  of  each 
clove  are  found  a  ftylus  or  ftamina,  with  their  apices  ;  at 
the  larger  end  {hoot  out  from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points,  like  a  ftar,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  round  bsll 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  reft,  compofed  of  four  fmall 
feales  or  leaves,  which  feem  to  be  the  unexpanded  petala 
of  the  flower.  The  tree  is  the  caryophyllus  aromaticus, 
or  caryophyllus  orientalis  aromaticus,  frudbu  elevato  mo- 
nopyreno,  fol.  ovato-lanceolatis  oppofitis  flor.  terminali- 
bus,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Linn.  The  clove- 
tree  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  flower  is  produced  above  the 
rudiments  of  the  fruit :  the  ripe  fruit  fometimes  brought 
to  England  under  the  name  of  anthophyllus ,  is  marked  on 
the  top  with  the  remains  of  the  flower  ;  is  about  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  an  olive,  and  contains  under  a  thin  blackifli 
{hell,  a  hard  kernel  of  the  fame  colour,  which  hath  a  deep 
longitudinal  feam  on  the  fide.  The  cloves  are  faid  to  be 
cured  by  expofing  them  to  fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying 
them  in  the  fun. 

The  largeft  and  darkeft  coloured  are  the  beft,  and  thofe 
which  feel  oily  when  prefled.  Another  mark  of  their 
goodnefs  is,  when  on  piercing  them  with  a  needle,  a  little 
liquid  matter  like  oil  oozes  out.  Thofe  that  are  of  a  light 
brown  colour  have  had  their  oil  extradbed  from  them. 

Cloves  have  a  ftrong  but  agreeable  fmell,  a  bitterifh  hot 
pungent  tafte ;  are  one  of  the  hotteft,  and  moft  pungent 
and  acrid  of  the  aromatic  clafs,  and  have  all  the  virtues 
aferibed  to  aromatics  in  general.  They  are  remarkably 
difpofed  to  imbibe  humidity,  and  when  robbed  of  their 
adbive  parts,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  frefli  cloves,  they 
regain  from  them  a  confiderable  fhare  both  of  tafte  and 
fmell.  The  Dutch  extract  the  oil  from  them  and  then 
mix  them  with  others,  from  which  it  hath  not  been  fepa- 
rated;  but  their  drynefs,  lefs  pungent  odour,  and  pale  co¬ 
lour,  difeover  the  fraud. 

Redbified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  all  the  virtue  of  cloves : 
an  extract  from  this  fpirituous  tindbure,  amounts  to  nearly 
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one-third  of  the  cloves  ufed  in  preparing  it,  and  retains 
nearly  their  whole  virtue.  Infufed  in  water  they  give  out 
to  it  more  of  their  fmell  than  to  fpirit,  but  not  fo  much  of 
their  tafte. 

Diftilled  with  water  they  give  over  very  flowly  about 
one-fixth  of  their  weight  of  eflential  oil,  at  firft  yellow  and 
afterwards  a  reddilh  brown,  but-  if  the  fire  is  very  mode¬ 
rate  its  colour  is  pale  ;  it  finks  in  water,  is  mild  and  not 
very  pungent ;  but  the  only  way  to  have  it  genuine,  is  to 
diftil  it  ourfelves.  What  we  have  from  the  Dutch  is  very 
acrid,  and  contains  near  half  its  weight  of  an  infipid  ex- 
preffed  oil.  It  is  probable,  that  from  an  admixture  of  the 
refinous  part  of  cloves ,  this  fophifticated  oil  receives  lpoth 
its  acrimony  and  high  colour  :  or,  as  frefh  cloves  are  faid 
to  yield  a  high  coloured  fragrant  thick  oil  upon  expreffion, 
it  may  be  that  the  common  oil  of  cloves,  brought  from 
the  fpice  illands,  is  no  other  than  this  oil  diluted  with 
infipid  ones. 

If  the  oil  of  cloves  is  adulterated  with  an  infipid  exprefT- 
ed  oil,  it  is  difcovered  by  dropping  a  little  into  alcohol, 
and  on  lhaking  them  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  fpirit, 
and  the  infipid  oil  feparating  is  difcovered. 

The  oil  of  cloves  is  made  into  an  agreeable  draught  by 
mixing  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  arabic,  and  then 
with  water.  See  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Caryophylli,  or  Garyophilli.  A  name  of  fome 
fpecies  of  African  Marigold.  See  Caryophillus 
INDICUS,  Mexicanus. 

Caryophylli  suavis  odoris,  &c.  See  Canella 

ALBA. 

CARY OPH YLLOIDES  CORT.  Caryophillon 
Plinii.  See  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  A  fpecies  of  Myosotis. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Americanus.  The 
Jamaica  Pepper  tree.  See  Piper  Jamaicensis. 
- Aromat.  cum  fructu  rotund.  See  Cassia 

CARYOPHYLLATA. - ArVENSIS  GLABER  FLORE  MA- 

jore  C.  B.  A  fpecies  of  Chick-weed. - Bar- 

batus.  Broad-leave  sweet  William. - Holos- 

TEUS  ARVENSIS  GLAB.  FLORE  MAJ.  A  fpecies  of  CHICK- 

WEED. - -Hostensis.  See  Caryopillus  ruber. - 

Indicus.  African  marigold;  alfo  the  anthelmia , 

which  fee,  and  Othonna. - Indicus,  i.  e.  Anthel- 

nIia.  See  Othonna. - Mexicanus.  African  ma¬ 
rigold. - Mont  anus  major  flore  globoso,  C.  B. 

A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  Statice. - Pratensis 

l acini ato  flore  simplici.  See  Armeria. - RAr 

Mosus,  Et  cAryoph.  regius  ;  both  are  the  names  of 

the  Tshinka. - Ruber.  Gillyflower;  alfo  called 

tunica ,  vetonica ,  betonica  coronaria,  caryoph.  hortenjis,  and 
Clove  July  FLOWER.  It  isth odianthus  caryophyllus,  or 
dianthus  floribus  folitariis,  fquamis  calycinis  fubovatis 
breviflimis,  corollis  crenatis.  Linn. 

It  is  well  known  in  our  gardens  ;  is  perennial,  and 
faid  to  be  a  native  of  Italy.  There  are  many  varieties,  but 
thofe  employed  for  medicinal  ufe  are  of  a  deep  crimfon-co- 
lour,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  akin  to 
that  of  the  clove  fpice  ;  and  this  odour  is  not  very  foon 
difiipated. 

Thefe  flowers  are  efteemed  moderately  cardiac,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  perfpirative  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  form 
of  a  fyrup,  for  the  beauty  of  their  colour  and  flavour. 

The  London  College  dire&s  the  following  fyrup  : 
Syrupus  Caryophylli  rubri.  Syrup  of  CLOVE  July 
flower. 

Take  of  frefh  clove  "July  flowers ,  with  their  heels  cut 
off,  two  pounds  ;  of  boiling  diftilled  water  fix  pints  ;  ma¬ 
cerate  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  in  a  veffel 
of  glafs  ;  and  in  the  liquor  {trained,  diflolve  as  much  dou¬ 
ble  refined  fugar  as  is  required  to  make  a  fyrup. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a 
principal  quality  of  this  fyrup,  no  preffure  of  the  flowers, 
is  to  be  admitted. 

In  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  a  fubftitute  for  this  fyrup  is 
made  by  ufing  the  aromatic  clove,  and  for  the  colour  a 
little  cochineal  is  added.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.— 
Flore  simplici.  Single  pinks. 

CARYOSSE.  A  Portuguefe  name  for  the  fruit  of 
the  Guinea  palm  tree.  See  Cides. 

CARYOTI.  A  name  in  Galen  for  the  belt  dates  in 
Syria,  &c.  ® 

CAS  GANGYTHREB.  See  Verbena. 


CASABONiE.  Fish  thistle. 

CAS  AMUM.  A  name  inMyrepfus  for  the  cyclamen! 

CASCARILLA.  A  diminutive  from  cafcara,  that 
Spanifh  word  for  a  bark  or  fhell,  alfo  called  eleutherui\ 
nafcaphthon.  See  Thuris  Cortex.  The  Spaniards 
apply  the  word  cafcarilla  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  ap- 
fiy  the  word  bark  to  fignify  the  cort  Peruv.  alone.  The 
cafcarilla  is  the  croton  cafcarilla,  Lin. 

CASCHU.  See  Catechu. 

CASEUS.  Cheese.  Ariftaeus,  a  pupil  of  Chiron,  ii 
faid  to  have  firft  difcovered  the  art  of  making  it.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  old  cheefe  digefts  every  thing,  yet 
is  left  undigefted  itfelf,  but  this  is  without  proper  foun¬ 
dation.  New  cheefe  digefts  difficultly,  and  when  old  is 
acrid  and  hot.  Cheefe  made  from  the  milk  of  fheep  di¬ 
gefts  fooner  than  that  from  cbws,  but  it  is  lefs  nourifhing  5 
and  that  from  the  milk  of  goats  digefts  fooner  than  either, 
but  is  alfo  the  leaft  nouriihing.  The  acrimony  in  cheefe 
is  from  the  rennet,  which  is  increafed  by  age.  As  to  the 
Toodnefs  of  this  article,  that  is  beft  tafted  which  difcovexS 
no  particular  quality  to  excefs,  and  which  is  the  fooneft 
digefted.  In  general,  it  is  a  kind  of  food  fit  only  for  the 
laborious,  or  thofe  whofe  organs  of  digeftion  are  ftrong. 
See  Galen  de  Alim.  Facult. 

When  fpecking  of  this  article,  of  which  Dr.  Cullen  in 
his  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  gives  a  very  minute  account* 
well  worth  perilling,  he  tells  us  “  the  cafeous,  or  co- 
agulable  part  of  milk,  is  certainly  a  great,  if  not  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nourifhment  which  milk  affords, 
and  is  in  itfelf  the  more  nourifhing  the  more  it  is  united 
with  the  oily  parts.  When  the  coagulum  has  the  whey, 
taken  from  it,  it  becomes  a  more  nutritious  fubftance 
than  the  milk  it  was  taken  from,  but  will  probably  be  of 
more  difficult  digeftion.  Cheefe  in  its  dried  ftate,  when 
made  from  milk  previoufly  deprived  of  its  cream,  may¬ 
be  ftill  a  very  nutritious  matter,  but  of  very  difficult  di¬ 
geftion  ;  but  made  of  entire  milk  muft  be  a  more  nou¬ 
rifhing  fubftance,  and  of  much  eafier  digeftion;  and 
made  of  entire  milk,  with  a  portion  of  cream  taken  fro ni 
other  milk  added  to  it,  will  be  ftill  more  nourifhing,  and 
hardly  of  lefs  eafy  digeftion  as  the  oily  parts  everywhere 
interpofed  between  the  parts  of  the  gluten  muft  render 
the  adhefion  of  this  lefs  firm ;  and  as  cheefe  is  made  of 
cream  alone,  that  will  be  certainly  the  moft  nutritious, 
and  of  the  eafieft  digeftion. 

But  cheefe  is  not  only  made  of  cow’s  milk  alone,  but 
alfo  of  the  milk  of  ewes  and  goats,  and  often  of  a  portion 
of  the  two  latter  added  to  cow’s  milk.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
as  the  milk  of  ewes  and  cows  contains  a  larger  portion  ©£ 
the  oily  and  cafeous  parts,  fo  in  proportion  as  thefe  are 
employed,  the  cheefe  becomes  more  nutritious,  but  at 
fame  time  of  more  difficult  digeftion. 

As  cheefe  is  employed  not  only  when  recent  and  frefh, 
but  alfo  under  various  degrees  or  corruption,  it  is  liable 
to ;  fo  it  acquires  new  qualities ;  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  corruption,  it  becomes  more  acrid,  and  ftimu- 
lant,  partly  by  the  acrimony  it  has  acquired  from  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  partly  by  the  great  number  of  infe£ts  that 
are  very  conftantly  generated  in  it  in  that  ftate.  In  this 
corrupted  condition  it  can  hardly  be  taken  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  be  confidered  as  alimentary,  and  as  a 
condiment  influencing  the  digeftion  of  other  food,  it  is 
a  point  difficult  to  explain,  though  it  is  commonly  ad¬ 
mitted.  When  toafted  it  is  certainly  not  eafily  digefted 
by  weak  ftomachs,  as  a  portion  of  the  oil  is  feparated, 
and  the  other  parts  more  firmly  united  by  that  procefs, 
hence  for  thofe  hurt  by  indigeftion,  and  heated  by  a 
heavy  fupper,  it  is  a  very  improper  diet. 

CASIA,  i.  e.  Cassia. 

CASIBO.  A  fpecies  of  privet  is  thus  named. 
CASMINARIS.  See  Cassummuniar. 

CUSOAR  CUSOARIS.  See  Emeu. 

C.  B.  An  abbreviation  for  Cafpar  Bauhine. 

C.  B.  PIN.  Cafpar  Bauhine’s  Pinax. 

C.  B.  CAT.  BASIL.  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Bafi- 
lean  fponte  nafeentium,  CafparfBauhini. 

C.  B.  MATTH.  Cafp.  Bau.  in  Matthiolo. 

C.  B.  PHYT.  Cafpari  Bauhini  Phytopinax. 

C.  B.  PROD.  Cafp.  Bauh.  ProdromusTheatribotanici- 

CASSA.  A  barbarous  word  in  Fallopius  de  Aflib.  for 

I  the  THORAX. 

CASSADA,  called  alfo  cacavi ,  cazabi,  caffave ,  cajfavi, 
pain  de  Madagafcur,  ricirws  minor,  maniot ,  yucca,  maniibd 
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dipt,  afpima  caxera,  afpipoca.  This  plant  grows  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  weltern  world.  Its  root  is  the  part  in 
ufe>  and  is  poifonous ;  this  root  is  called  yuca,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  call  it  rpuanticamotli,  and  when  it  is  prepared  into  a 
flour,  thay  call  it  caffiavi.  See  Mandihoca. 

Though  this  root  is  a  ftrong  poifon,  it  is  made  into  a 
wholefome  bread,  called  angus  ;  by  boiling  its  volatile 
parts  are  diffipated,  and  therewith  the  poifonous  part. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  may  be 
feen  in  Maregrave,  but  the  (talks  and  roots  of  them  all 
pafs  under  the  common  name  of  mandihoca. 

This  bread  is  ufed  in  Hifpaniola,  and  other  Weft  India 
iflands,  in  Mexico,  and  even  from  Florida  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

The  liquor  that  is  prefled  from  this  plant  is  called  ma- 
NIPUER  A;  the  root  macerated  in  water  until  it  is  foft  is 
called  mandiopiba,  fee  Mandihoca;  of  the  fediment  of  this 
is  made  a  finer  flour  called  vipeba  by  the  Brafilians,  and  by 
the  Portuguefe  farinha  frefca,  the  undried  dreffed  meal 
farinha  relada.  Some  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be  deprived 
of  their  poifonous  quality. 

The  foft  mandihoca  is  called  pub  a  ;  when  dried  over 
the  fire  or  in  the  fun  it  is  called  carima ,  and  of  this  good 
bread  is  made,  which  is  called  mufam,  or  angu,  or  enfrande. 
Of  the  carima  and  the  tipioca  are  made  emulfions,  ptifans, 
&c.  which  are  ufed  in  confumptions,  dyfenteries,  fevers, 
faintings,  againlt  poifons,  and  hemorrhages,  both  internal 
and  external. 

The  juice  of  roucou  is  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of 
this  plant.  Raii  Hid. 

CASSAVE,  Cassavi.  See  Cassad  a. 

CASSALE  VULNTJS.  A  term  fignifying  a  wound  in 
the  bread :  from  the  Arabian  word  cas,  a  brcaffi. 

CASSAMUM.  The  fruit  of  the  balm  tree. 

CASSATUM.  Weak  fpiritlefs  blood  that  is  grumous 
and  hinders  the  paffage  of  the  Circulating  blood.  It  is  a 
word  of  Paracelfus. 

CASSE,  Eau  de,  or  Eau  de  Casse-Lunette.  It  is 
Know-water  diddled  from  the  flowers  of  the  cyanus. 
CASSIA.  A  name  of  Senna.  See  Senna  Alexan- 

t>RINA. 

Cassia  canella.  See  Cassia  LiGNfeA. - Caryo- 

PHYLLAT A,  called  alfo  piper  tavajci  caryophillus  aromaticus 
firudlu  rotunda ,  caryophyllon  garyophillon  Plinii,  amomum , 
CLOVE  BERRY-TREE,  SWEET-SCENTED  JAMAICA  PEPPER 
TREE.  The  bark  is  called  cortex  carlophylloides  clove 
bark,  and  cajjite  cortex ,  cAssiA  BARK.  Miller  mentions 
nine  fpecies  of  caflia. 

The  bark  is  in  ufe;  it  is  brought  from  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and 
other  of  the  Wed  India  Iflands.  It  is  rolled  like  cinna¬ 
mon,  but  is  rather  thinner,  rougher  on  the  outfide,  and  of 
a  dark  brown  coiour.  It  is  warm  and  aromatic,  refembles 
the  fmell  of  cloves,  but  is  weaker  and  mixt  with  a  cinna¬ 
mon  flavour.  It  agrees  with  cloves  in  the  folubility  and 
volatility  of  its  adtive  principles.  Spirit  of  wine  takes  up 
all  its  aroma,  but  carries  very  little  of  it  in  diddling.  Wa¬ 
ter  takes  up  its  fmell,  but  not  mUch  of  its  tade,  and  didd¬ 
led  with  water,  a  fmall  portion  of  an  effential  oil  arifes, 
which  refembles  that  of  cloves,  but  is  more  pungent. 

A  fimilar  bark  is  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies  under 
the  name  of  culiltawan  or  culilawan ,  a  compound  Malaba- 
rian  word,  which  is  tranflated  into  the  Latin  by  cortex 
caryophylloides,  or  clove  bark.  That  didinguifhe'd  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  culilawan  is  thicker  than  the  other, 
and  is  more  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  but  fcarcely  differs 
from  it  in  fmell  or  tade.  The  fame  with  this  feems  to  be 
the  carabaceium  of  Baglivi.  Rumphius  obferves  that  the 
outer  and  inner  barks  of  different  parts  of  the  tree  differ 
in  colour  and  tade  from  one  another  ;  whence  probably 
fuch  differences  as  may  have  been  obfervedin  thofe  brought 
under  different  names  into  Europe. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  the  Jamaica  pepper.  See  Piper. 

. -Cinnamomea.  The  true  Cinnamon  tree.  Bee 

Cinnamomum. - Crassior.  See  Folium. - Cri- 

batra.  Thepulpof  theCASsiA  fistularis. - Fistu¬ 
la.  A  name  of  the  true  Cinnamon  tree. - Fistula 

BRASIL,  i.  e.TAPYRA-COAYNANA.  - FlSTULARIS,  Call¬ 

ed  alfo  cajjia  nigra ,  cajjia  folutiva ,  cajjia  purgatrix,  canna 
chaiarxambar  conna.  fiftula ,  purging  cassia  It  is  the 
caflia  fidula,  or  caffia  fol.  quinque  jugis  ovaris  acuminatis 
glabris,  periods  eglandulatis,  Linn.  The  Alexandrian 
purging  caflia. 

The  caffia  fiftula  is  the  hard  woody  cylindrical  pod  of  a 
tree  called  puading-pipe  tree,  which  refembles  the  walnut : 


it  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Egypt,  and  the  warmer  part  of 
the  Ead  Indies,  and  hath  been  thence  introduced  into  the 
Wed,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Brafils.  The  pods 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  apd  a  foot  or  more  in 
length ;  externally  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fomewhat 
wrinkled,  with  a  large  feam  running  the  whole  length  up¬ 
on  one  fide,  and  another  lefs  vifible  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
internally  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour,  divided  by  thin  tranf- 
verfe  woody  plates,  in  a  number  of  little  cells,  containing 
each  a  flattifh  oval  feed,  with  a  foft  black  pulp. 

The  pulp  is  called  by  fome  medulla,  by  others  wild, 
honey,  becaufe  of  its  fweet  tade,  which  is  followed  by 
an  ungrateful  kind  of  acrimony  :  that  from  the  Ead  Indies 
hath  a  more  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  lefs  acrimony  than 
the  Wed  Indian  kind. 

The  oriental  pods  are  fmaller,  fmoother,  and  thinner 
rinded  than  the  occidental,  and  its  pulp  is  of  a  deeper 
fhining  black  colour.  Thofe  pods  that  are  dry,  and  in 
which  the  feed  rattles,  are  generally  reje£ted  ;  but  Neu¬ 
mann  thinks  that  they  are  very  little,  if  any,  worfe  than 
the  other,  as  it  is  only  their  humidity  that  is  waded,  and 
by  this  lofs  it  }s  fecured  from  being  mouldy  pr  four.  The 
bed  fort,  if  gathered  before  it  is  full  ripe,  grows  mouldy 
and  becomes  four  or  harfla. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  difl'olves  very  readily  in  water,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  moid  or  dry,  but  not  fo  readily  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
It  is  ufually  extracted  by  boiling  the  bruifed  pods  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  drained  folutioh  to  a  proper  confid¬ 
ence,  the  exhaling  vapour  carries  nothing  off.  The  pulp 
foon  turns  four,  fo  (hould  be  extracted  only  in  fmall 
quantities! 

Caffia  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was 
fird  ufed  by  the  Arabians.  Where  irritating  purges  would 
do  harm,  this  may  be  fafely  ufed  :  in  dofe§  of  a  few  drams 
it  is  generally  laxative  ;  is  particularly  ufeful  in  codive 
habits  and  inflammatory  cafes ;  and,  according  to  Geof- 
froy,  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  thofe  tenfions  of  the  belly 
which  attend  an  imprudent  ufe  of  antimonials  :  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  two  ounces  is  required;  and  fo  is  feldom  ufed  for 
this  end.  However,  at  prefent,  it  is  rarely  given  by  itfelf, 
and  is  confidered  of  little  ufe  ;  the  pulp  of  prunes  being 
recommended  to  fupply  its  place. 

It  is  fometimes  quickened  by  dronger  purgatives,  or 
with  the  antimonial  emetics,  of  which  lad  it  diminifhes 
the  a&ivity  fo  far,  that  four  grains  or  more  of  emetic  tar¬ 
tar  may  be  taken  in  a  decoftion  of  ca-jfia  by  thofe  who 
without  it  can  bear  but  one  grain  or  a  little  more  ;  it  is 
joined  with  manna,  arid  is  fuppofed  to  enhance  its  purga¬ 
tive  virtue ;  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  caffia  with  two 
drams  of  manna,  is  faid  to  purge  more  than  three  times 
the  quantity  of , cajjia  by  itfelf,  or  than  a  yet  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  of  manna  when  alone. 

Caffia,  if  repeatedly  taken  tinges  the  urine  of  a  yellow, 
green,  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the  quantity  given. 

The  London  College  dire£ts  the  following  preparation : 

Eledlarium  e  Caflia.  Eleflary  of  Cassia 

Take  of  fyrup  of  rofes,  the  pulp  of  caffia,  frefli  ex¬ 
tracted,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  of  manna,  two  ounces  ; 
of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce.  Beat  the  manna, 
and  with  a  flow  fire  diffolve  it  iri  the  fyrup,  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  the  heat  being  continued,  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  proper  confidence. 

This  ele£tary  was  formerly  called  diacaffiia :  the  tama¬ 
rinds  render  the  tade  of  it  very  agreeable,  and  does  not 
fubjeCt  it  to  turn  four.  Two  or  three  drams  is  a  dofe  as 
a  folutive.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Newmann’s  Chem. 
Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Cassia  LIGNEA,  called  alfo  canella  Malabarica,  xylo- 
caffiia,  cinnamomum,  five  canella  Malibarica,  Sc  Java- 
nenfis,  karva,  canella  Cubana,  arbor  jucadice ,  caffia 
canella.  wild  cinnamon  tree,  Malabar  cinnamon 
tree,  or  caffia  llgne #  tree.  See  Folium. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called 
folium,  which  fee.  The  bark  is  called  caffia  lignea,  and 
is  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  This  tree  is  of  the  cin¬ 
namon  kind.  It  is  the  laurus  caffia ,  or  laurus  Malabarica 
perpetuo  florens,  fol.  triplinerviis  lanceolatis,  Linn.  The 
caffia ,  or  wild  cinnamon  tree.  Curtis,  in  his  catalogue  of 
Medicinal,  &c.  Plants,  in  the  London  Botanic  Garden, 
calls  it  laurus  Malabathrum.  This  bark  refembles  cinnamon 
in  appearance,  but  is  didinguifhable  by  its  breaking  fhort 
or  fmooth,  whild  cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  and  (hivery  ; 
alfo  by  chewing,  after  which  the  caffia  becomes  mucilagi 
3  nous.. 
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nous,  but  the  cinnamon  auftere  and  dry.  It  refembles  cin- 
nc'mon  in  flavour,  but  is  weaker ;  it  contains  a  mucilage,  of 
which  cinnamon  does  not  fenfibly  partake :  if  powdered 
and  boiled  in  water,  the  water  becomes  glutinous,  fo  as 
to  concrete  on  cooling  into  a  jelly. 

Spirit  of  wine  extracts  the  aroma,  and  water  extracts 
the  mucilage.  By  diftillation  in  water  it  yields  a  fmall 
portion  of  oil,  which  differs  not  from  that  of  cinnamon ; 
and  if  care  is  taken  in  diftilling  it  with  water,  no  differ¬ 
ence  can  be  difcovered  from  what  it  produces,  and  that 
which  is  drawn  from  true  cinnamon ;  but  if  too  much  heat 
is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  operations,  it  produces  an 
empyreiimatic  flavour,  becaufe  of  the  mucilage,  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  changed  by  the  fire.  As  a  cordial,  it  is 
equally  good  as  cinnamon ,  if  twice  the  quantity  is  allowed 
for  a  dole ;  but  as  to  aftringent  powers  it  has  no  preten- 
fions.  See  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

- Poetica  Lobellii,  caflia  Latinorum,  eajjia 

lignea  Monfpelienfium,  and  caflia  Monfpelienfium.  See 
Osyris. 

- Lignea  Jamaicensis.  See  Canella  Alba. 

•  - -Malabarica.  See  Cassia  LiGNEAi 

- Nigra.  1 

- Purgatrix.  r  See  Cassia  fistularis. 

•  - SoLUTIVA.  J 

CASSIAs  ATRAMENTUM.  The  pulp  of  the 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS. 

- Cortex.  See  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

- Extracta.  I  The  pulp  of  the  cassia  fistu- 

• - Flos.  J  laris. 

CASSIANA.  See  Cassine, 

CASSIBOR.  Coriander. 

CASSIDA,  alfo  called  fcutellaria ,  tertianaria ,  Lyjima- 
chia galericulata.  PIooded  LOOSE-STRIFE 

Lyfimachia  coeruleo  galericulata,  or  gratiola  ccerulca ; 
hooded  willow  herb. 

Dr.  Turner  fays  it  was  called  tertianaria ,  from  its  ufe 
in  intermitting  fevers  :  it  is  bitter,  ftinks  like  garlic ;  but 
is  of  very  little  ufe  in  medicine. 

CASSIDBOTT.  See  Coriandrum. 

CASSINE.  Cassiny,  alfo  called  alaternoides  Africana 
lauri  ferrates  folio,  Apalachinc  ga/lis,  caffina_  herba,  herba 
cajjiana  alalernus.  It  grows  in  Carolina ;  the  leaves  are 
about  the  fhape  and  fize  of  fena  leaves,  blackifh  when 
dried,  fhining  in  the  upper  part,  green  underneath,  and 
have  no  tafte,  but  an  aromatic  fmell.  Dale  calls  it  a 
fpecies  of  alaternus.  There  are  two  forts,  and  they  are 
the  third  and  fourth  fpecies  of  alaternus.  Miller  calls  the 
cafjine  vera  Floridanorum,  the  South  Sea  tea-tree  ;  and 
the  perigua,  the  caffio  berry  bufh.  Some  call  the  Para- 
gua  or  South  Sea  tea,  by  the  name  of  Bartholomew’s 
herb.  It  grows  near  the  fea,  and  is  not  known  to  grow 
far  inland.  The  trade  for  this  tea  is  chiefly  at  Santa  Fe, 
whither  it  is  brought  by  the  river  of  Plate  :  there  are  two 
forts,  the  yerba  de  palos,  and  a  finer  and  a  better  fort  called 
yerba  de  camini.  It  is  moll  probable  that  the  yerba  de 
camini  is  the  Paraguay  or  South  Sea  tea,  and  the  yerba 
de  palos  is  our  caffio-berry  bufh.  Miller’s  Di£t. 

CASSOB.  Alkaline  salt. 

CASSOLETA.  A  kind  of  humid  fuffumigation  de- 
feribed  by  Marcellus. 

CASSONADA.  See  Saccharum. 

CASSOUVARIUS.  The  name  of  an  exotic  bird, 
which  Dr.  Crew,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  affirms 
to  be  without  a  craw. 

CASSU.  See  Acajaiba. 

CASSUMMUNIAR,  called  alfo  caflumunar  bingalle 
rifagon  bcngalle  Indorum,  cafmunar,  cafumunar,  ryfagon , 
and  cafminaris  cafminar.  The  root  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  is  tuberous,  an  inch  or  more  thick,  marked 
on  the  furface  with  circles  or  joints  like  the  galangal,  a 
fpecies  of  which  it  is  reckoned  by  fome :  it  is  brown  on 
die  outfide,  and  of  a  dulky  yellow  within.  We  have  no 
certain  account  of  the  plant  from  which  this  root  is 
taken  ;  it  is  brought  over  in  irregular  ilices. 

This  root  was  introduced  by  Marloe  as  a  medicine  of 
uncommon  efficacy  in  nervous  difeafes;  at  prefent  it  is 
ufed  as  a  ftomachic,  but  its  ufe  is  not  fo  general  as  it 
feems  to  deferve.  It  is  warm  and  aromatic,  flightly  bitter, 
in  fmell  refembling  ginger,  or  zedoary,  from  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  being  milder.  Spirit  of  wine  extra&s  all  its  virtue 


completely,  and  if  the  tin&ure  is  evaporated  it  all  remains 
in  the  extradl.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

CASSUTHA  |Dodder*  See  Cuscuta. 

CASTALTICUM.  A  barbarous  term  for  cataflalti- 
cum. 

CASTANA.  Chesnuts. 

CASTANEA.  The  chesnut-tree,  called  alfo  lopimay 
caff,  fativa,  mota ,  Jupiter’s  acorns,  and  Sardinian  acorns. 
The  coat  between  the  kernel  and  (hell  is  aftringent;  the 
kernel  is  windy  and  fomewhat  binding,  but  if  roafted  and 
mixed  with  honey,  it  is  commended  for  coughs  and  fpit- 
ting  of  blood. 

Castanea  sylestris.  The  wood  chesnut- 
tree. 

Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies. 

See  Obfervations  on  Chcfnut-trees  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 

vol.  lxi. - Flore  Albo,  &c.  See  Coffea. - Equina. 

Horse-chesnut.  See  Hippocastanum. - Mala¬ 

bar.  See  Angelina  Zanoni  Acosta:. 

CASTLE-LEOD  WATERS.  This  mineral  water  is 
found  at  a  town  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  in  Rofshire, 
in  Scotland :  and  here  there  is  ?t  fpring  of  ftrong  ful- 
phureous  water,  which,  has  been  in  great  repute  for 
many  years.  Dr.  Monro,  from  an  anaiyfis  he  made  of 
thefe  waters,  fays,  that  a  gallon  contain^  about  59  grains 
of  folid  matter,  viz.  of  abforbent  earth,  i-f-  grains;  of 
felenites  26  j-  grains  ;  of  faline  matter,  30-f-  grains ;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  true  Glauber’s  fait,  mixed  with 
a  pittance  of  fulphur,  and  probably  with  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  marine  bittern.  This  water  is  laid  very  fen¬ 
fibly  to  increafe  the  urine,  and  fometimes  remarkably 
open  the  pores.  It  whets  the  appetite,  and  fits  light  on 
the  ftomach ;  fome  have  the  head-ach  after  drinking  tlieir 
morning  bottle,  but  it  is  of  no  long  duration,  nor  to  any 
great  degree.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  diredfed  people  with 
various  complaints  to  drink  them,  and  obferves  that 
fome  very  foul  faces  have  been  cleared  by  their  ufe  j 
the  herpes  removed,  the  eryfipelas  received  benefit,  foul 
ulcers  cured,  &c.  Dr.  Monro  aflerts,  that  many  of  thole 
cutaneous  diforders  called  fcorbutic  have  been  removed 
by  their  means,  and  that  they  cure  the  itch.  As  this 
water  contains  but  a  fmall  portion  of  purging  fait,  and 
does  not  operate  by  ftool,  fome  purging  fait  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  added  to  the  firft  glafs,  that  is  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  if  equal  parts  of  this  and  fea-water  be 
mixed,  they  will  form  a  purging  fulphureous  water,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  Harrowgate.  See  Monro,  vol.  ii.  Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry,  See. 

CASTOR.  The  beaver.  It  is  alfo  called  fiber ,  and 
canis  ponticus.  The  caftor  fiber,  or  caftor  cauda  ovata 
plana,  Linn.  It  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  inhabiting 
fome  parts  of  Pruflia,  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  Germany ;  but 
the  greateft  quantities  are  met  with  in  Canada.  In  the 
inguinal  region  of  this  animal  is  found  four  bags,  of  an 
oval  fhape,  a  large  and  a  fmall  one  on  each  fide ;  in  the 
two  large  ones  is  contained  a  foftifh,  greyilh  yellow,  or 
light  brown  fubftance,  which  in  a  warm  dry  air  grows 
by  degrees  hard  and  brittle,  and  of  a  darker  and  browner 
colour :  this  is  alfo  called  caftor  >  and  is  what  is  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  two  fmaller  bags  have  a  fmell  much  like 
that  of  the  larger  but  contain  a  fofter  and  more  umftuous 
kind  of  matter,  which  is  not  of  much  value. 

On  cutting  thefe  bags,  when  dry,  and  as  brought  into 
rthe  fhops,  they  are  found  full  of  a  brittle  friable  fub¬ 
ftance,  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  interfperfed  with  fine 
membranes  and  fibres,  exquifitely  interwoven.  Neu¬ 
mann  fays  that  the  beft  comes  from  Pruflia ;  but  moft, 
if  not  all  other  writers,  fay  from  Ruffia.  The  Ruffian 
is  in  hard  round  bags  :  an  inferior  fort  comes  from  Dant- 
zig ;  it  is  fmaller  and  moifter.  The  worft  is  from 
New  England  ;  it  is  in  thin  long  bags. 

The  Ruffian  caftor  hath  a  ftrong,  but  not  agreeable, 
fmell ;  the  other  forts  are  weaker  and  more  ungrate- 
full. 

Caftor  is  ranked  among  antifpafmodics,  and  certainly, 
on  many  occafions,  a  powerful  one,  and  has  been  ufieful, 
almoft  in  every  cafe  requiring  fuch  remedies,  when 
given  in  dofes  of  from  10  to  30  grains.  Inflow  nervous 
fevers  it  takes  off  the  oppreffion  of  the  precordia,  which 
is  often  a  very  troublefome  fymptom.  It  is  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  fo  does  not  a&  by  its  ftimulus  alone, 

but 
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but  is  refolvent  and  detergent :  in  fome.  cafes  it  is  ano¬ 
dyne. 

Rondeletius  feems'  to  have  been  the  firft  who  made  the 
diftincdion  between  thefe  bags  or  glands  of  the  beaver  and 
his  tefticles,  which  Litter  they  were  generally  faid  to  be. 
Alb.  Seba  fays  that  the  Siberian  cajior  is  the  bell,  then 
thf  Norwegian,  then  the  Swedifh,  then  the  Polifh,  and 
the  worft  is  from  Canada.  But  from  whatever  country  it 
comes,  chufe  that  which  is  from  a  full  grown  beaver,  hath 
a  fetid  and  difagreable  fmell,  an  acrid  biting  tafte,  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  a  friable  texture. 

It  is  adulterated  with  dried  blood,  gum  ammoniacum, 
galbanum,  & c.  mixed*  with  a  little  of  the  powder  of  cajior 
and  fome  quantity  of  the  axungia  cajlorei.  But  to  detedd 
the  fraud,  obferve  that  the  genuine  follicules  arife  both 
from  one  common  fource  ;  that  the  matter  contained  in 
them  is  of  a  firm  confidence,  and  too  bulky  to  be  forced 
therein  in  their  natural  ftate  ;  the  fmell  is  not  fo  ftrong 
as  the  genuine  ;  it  is  true,  that  fometimes  the  difficulty  to 
diftinguiffi  the  falfe  from  the  genuine  is  very  great,  but 
the  fophiilication  is  undoubted,  when  the  membranes, 
pellicles,  and  fibres,  appear  intermixed  with  the  cajior . 

This  drug  does  not  keep  well  in  powder.  Rectified 
fpirit,  proof  fpirit  and  water,  by  the  help  of  a  little  heat, 
extracts  the  whole  virtue  of  the  cajior .  Rectified  fpirit 
takes  up  the  lei's  ungrateful  parts,  and  water  the  more 
tiaufeous.  Proof  fpirit  adds  equally,  though  with  fome 
difficulty,  on  both ;  the  fp.  ammon.  compofitus  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  menltruum  for  it,  and  in  many  cafes  improves  its 
virtues. 

The  London  College  diredds  a  tinddure  from  this  drug. 

Finftura  Caldorei.  Tinfture  of  Castor. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor ,  two  ounces  ;  of  proof  fpirit  of 
wine,  a  quart ;  digeft  for  ten  days  without  heat,  and  then 
{drain.  Heat  only  extradds  the  groffer  part  mor  e  plenti¬ 
fully  than  a  cold  maceration  does,  and  proof  fpirit  does 
this  more  than  a  reddified  one.  If  it  fliould  be  wanted 
to  be  fuddenly  diflufible,  it  is  better  joined  with  afa  foetida 
and  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia.  See  Edinb.  New 
Difpenf.  1789. 

CASTOR.  A  name  of  the  cataputia  major.  See 

CATAPUTIA. 

CAST.  DUR.  An  abbreviation  of  callore  du¬ 
rante. 

CASTRATIO,  Castration.  This  operation  is 
performed  when  the  tefticle  is  feirrhous  or  cancerous. 
When  the  tefticle  fuppurates,  it  is  only  treated  as  a  com¬ 
mon  abfeefs.  Mr.  Barnard  fays  that  out  of  a  hundred 
patients  that  he  caftrated,  only  three  were  living  three 
years  after :  and  that  when  after  the  operation,  the  wound 
heals  nearly,  and  not  completely,  it  commonly  proves 
mortal.  Some  of  the  mold  eminent  this  day  in  praddice 
obferve,  that  when  a  feirrhus  is  extirpated,  it  is  as  apt  to 
return  as  a  cancer  is  in  the  breaft  5  if  it  is  of  the  virulent 
kind,  certainly  ;  and  the  patient  will  probably  live 
as  well  and  as  long  if  the  operation  is  not  performed, 
as  when  it  is ;  therefore,  in  general,  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  proceed  to  it. 

But  if  the  tefticle  muft  be  extradded,  firft  examine  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  fpermatic  cord  is  free,  which  muft  be  laid 
bare,  tied,  and  cut;  after  which  proceed  to  diffiedding  all 
the  difeafed  part  of  the  ferotum,  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  beft  to  diffedd  the  tumor  out  firft,  as  it  leads  you  up  to 
the  chord  before  you  tie  it.  If  the  tumor  is  large,  or  if 
it  adheres  to  the  ikin,  make  an  oval  incifion  to  take  it 
out ;  the  incifion  is  begun  a  little  above  the  tumor,  for  the 
better  convenieuce  of  tying  the  veffel. 

Mr.  Gooch  (fee  his  2d  vol.  of  Cafes)  firft  flits  the  ffieath 
of  the  chord  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  then  opens  it  far¬ 
ther  with  a  fmall  pair  of  crooked  feiffitrs,  by  which  method 
the  veffiel  is  fairly  difeovered,  and  eafily  taken  up  with  a 
crooked  needle  and  ligature.  And  he  farther,  obferves 
that  if  the  whole  fpermatic  cord  is  tied,  the  confequences 
are  difagreeable,  or  perhaps  fatal ;  he  therefore,  after  dif- 
fedding  the  ffieath,  fecures  only  the  artery,  and  thus  an 
haemorrhage  is  prevented,  and  the  ufual  confequences  of 
tying  the  whole  cord  avoided.  Dr.  Hunter  long  fince  ad- 
vifed  to  fecure  the  artery,  and  leave  the  reft  to  the  cord ; 
nay,  he  fuggefts  a  fufficient  fecurity  though  the  artery 
fhould  be  left  untied  ;  though  if  it  is  to  be  cut  clofe  to  the 
ling  he  advifes  to  tie  It  before  cutting,  that  it  may  not 
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retracd  too  fuddenly,  and  fo  prove  troublefome  by  its  dif- 
charge.  See  Sharpe’s  Operations,  Le  Draffs  Operations, 
and  his  74^b  Obi.  Heiiders  Surgery.  Bell’s  S  urgery, 

vol.  i.  p.  52G. 

CAS  i  RENSISj  An  epithet  given  to  the  dyfentery  in 
camps,  becaufe  there  it  is  apt  to  affix'd  the  foldters,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  expofed  to  the  air  of  the 
night,  which  aggravates  the  difeafe; 

CASUS.  This  word  fignifies  the  fame  as  fymptoma  1 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  any  thing  fortuitous  or  fpontane- 
ous,  or  a  fall  from  an  eminence.  In  Paracelfus  it  fignifies 
a  prefent  diftemper,  and  alfo  an  entire  hiftory  of  a  dif¬ 
eafe. 

CATABLEMA.  According  to  Galen,  Hippocrates 
means  by  it  the  outermoft  fillet  which  fecures  the  reft  of 
the  bandage.  Called  alfo  Fimbria , 

C A  E ACHLOOS,  from  p^Aoii,  graft  or  green  herb  ; 
Galen  expounds  it  “  a  very  green  colour.”  It  is  applied  * 
to  ftools,  and  then  may  read  for  this  word,  Catachola, 
very  bilious. 

CA 1ACHRISTON.  A  medicine  applied  by  way  of 
unddion. 

CATACHYSIS.  To  pour. upon;  an  affufion* 

CAEACLASIS,  from  hc ilJaxAau,  to  breaky  or  difort . 
Galen  explains  it  to  be  an  afdeddion  of  the  eye,  as  when 
the  eyelids  are  diftorted.  Vogel  defines  it  to  be  a  fpaftic 
occlufion  of  the  eye. 

CATACLEIS  Subclavicle.  According  to  Galen 
it  is  the  firft  fmall  rib  of  the  thorax,  from  belovj> 

xhzi;,  clavis ,  the  clavicle. 

CAd  ACLINES,  from  kcJomAivc-j,  to  tie  down.  It  is  the 
fame  as  clinicus. 

CA  FAGLYSMA,  from  to  wajh.  A  cly¬ 

ster. 

CATACLYSMI.  Embrocations.  Coelius  Aure- 
lianus  expounds  this  by  illifiones  aquarum,  daffiings  of 
water. 

CATACORES.  Full,  abundant  ;  and  when  applied 
to  ftools,  it  means  that  they  are  purely  or  intenfely  bili¬ 
ous.  Hippocrates  ufes  it  in  both  thefe  fenfes. 

_  CATACONESIS,  from  to  irrigate.  Irriga¬ 

tion  by  a  plentiful  affufion  of  liquor  on  fome  part  of  the 
body. 

CATAGEMU.  See  GaMbogia. 

CATAGLYPHE,  from  yhvpco,  to  cut  in  wood  or  metal9 
A11  excavation,  hole,  or  pit.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word 
in  his  De  Art.  &  de  Morb. 

CATAGMA,  a  fracture.  See  Fractura.  Galen 
fays,  “  a  folution  of  the  bone  is  called  catagma ,  and 
elcos  is  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  the  fleffi ;  that 
when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage  it  hath  no  name,  though 
Hippocrates  calls  it  catagma.’’' 

CATAGMATTICA,  from  Kolhxyu,  deduce.  Remedies 
proper  for  cementing  broken  bones,  or  to  promote  a  cal¬ 
lus,  from  xafjay/MJiJj,  kata  contra ,  ayinjul,  frango. 

CAT AGOGE.  In  Hippocrates’s  Epid.  lib.  vii.  it  means 
a  region,  and  its  circumjacent  part. 

CATALENTIA.  Paracelfus  coined  this  word  to  ex- 
prefs  an  epilepfy. 

CATALEPSIS,  Catalepsy,  from  to 

occupy ,  detain ,  feize ,  or  interrupt.  It  is  alfo  called  catoche, 
catochus,  congelation  and  by  Hippocrates,  aphonia  ;  by 
Antigenes  anaudia ;  by  Coelius  Aurelianus,  apprehenJiot 
opprejjio ;  and  alfo  by  fome  apoplexia  cataleptica ,  detenlio  \ 
encatalepjis  :  prehcn]ioy  comprchenfio  ;  deprehenjio. 

The  word  catalepfs  hath  many  fignifications,  as  percep¬ 
tion,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  ;  the  retention  of  the 
breath,  as  when  a  perfon  {drains  at  ftool  ;  a  retention  of 
any  humour  which  ought  to  be  evacuated ;  an  interception 
of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  by  a  bandage,  as  in  bleeding  ; 
and  the  difeafe  which  is  the  fubjecd  of  this  article. 

Some  fuppofe  the  catoche  to  be  the  coma  vigil ;  but 
mold  writers  mean  by  it  the  catalepfy. 

This  diforder  is  reckoned  by  fome  under  the  lift  of  acute 
ones;  and  indeed  with  the  carus,  it  may  be  ranked  among 
the  fpecies  of  apoplexy.  See  Caros.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks 
it  as  a  fpectes  of  apoplexy,  viz.  apoplexia  cataleptica.  Its 
feat  feems  to  be  in  the  back  part  of  the  brain,  from  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  obfervations  made  on 
diffedding  thofe  who  die  of  it. 

Women,  thofe  with  a  melancholic  habit,  and  a  very 
addive  imagination,  are  molt  fubjedt  to  it,  efpecially  if 
3  H  they 
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they  ufe  a  cold  regimen,  are  expofed  to  bad  weather,  and 
cold  climes. 

The  immediate  caufe  feems  to  be  an  impediment  to 
{he  influx  of  the  vital  fire  into  the  nerves  fubfervient  to 
fenfation,  and  involuntary  motion,  whilll  it  is  carried  on 
in  its  natural,  and  in  fome  meafure  a  more  impetuous 
manner  in  the  nerves  fubfervient  to  the  vital  actions.  T his 
retarded  influx  of  vital  principle,  is  from  a  fpafmodic 
conftridtion  of  the  parts  where  the  feat  of  the  diieafe  is ; 
and  hence  arifes  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 

The  remote  caufes  are  the  fame  as  thofe  that  produce 
melancholy,  and  other  nervous  affections  ;  the  lecondary 
caufes  are  alfo  the  fame  that  produce  other  diforders  in 
the  nervous  fyltem,  fuch  as  poor  diet,  cold  and  moift 
countries,  fear,  anger,  anxiety,  intenfe  thought,  exceflks 
of  any  kind,  worms,  &c. 

This  diforder  rarely  occurs :  -when  it  does,  the  fits 
feize  the  patient  at  intervals,  and  laft  generally  a  few 
minutes,  though  now  and  then  they  continue  for  fome  hours 
or  days.  It  is  rarely  preceded  by  any  figns  that  indicate 
its  approach  ;  in  a  few  inllances  a  ftiffhefs  in  the  neck,  a 
dull  pain  in  the  head,  See.  have  ulhered  in  the  fit.  In 
the  diforder  the  patient  is  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  pollure  in  which  the  fit  attacked  him,  until 
a  recovery  from  it  ;  the  limbs  are  moveable  by  another 
perfon,  but,  however  they  are  difpofed,  the  patient  never 
alters  their  pofltion,  until  the  paroxyfm  is  at  an  end.  He 
neither  fees,  hears,  nor  feels,  whateverfmethods  may  be 
ufed  to  excite  the-  fenfations.  He  fwallows  greedily  all 
that  is  given  him  ;  the  countenance  becomes  florid  ;  the 
eyes  are  open,  feern  fixed  upon  fome  objedl  ;  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fit  he  fetches  a  deep  figh,  and  then  recovers.  Other 
fymptoms  alfo  attend  different  patients,  or  the  fame  at 
different  times,  fuch  as  tears  dropping  from  the  eyes, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  &c.  but  the  above  are  the  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  attendant. 

Care  mult  be  taken  not  to  confound  a  catalepfy  with  a 
tetanus. 

If  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  paffions,  the  danger  is  not 
fo  great  as  when  a  thick  blood,  or  fuppreffed  accuftomed 
evacuations,  are  the  caufe  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  moftly  fatal. 

In  general  the  cure  will  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  apo¬ 
plexy.  The  indication,  in  the  fit,  is  to  relax'  the  fpafmo¬ 
dic  ftridture  ;  and,  out  of  the  fit,  to  remove  the  material, 
or  fecondary  caufes,  which  contribute  to  the  production 
of  the  conllridlion. 

In  the  fit  apply  pungent  acid  fpirits,  fuch  as  the  fpirit 
of  verdegrife,  to  the  nofe,  or  the  ftrongeft  wine  vinegar. 
Forellus  ftrongly  recommends  anti-fpafmodic  oils  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  after  {having  it. 

Strong  ftimulating  clyfters  may  be  injected,  if  the  anus 
is  not  too  much  conltricted  to  admit  them. 

Bleeding  is  commended,  if  the  face  is  very  red  and 
turgid  ;  but  the  heat  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  will  belt 
determine  the  propriety  of  this  operation. 

Blifters,  though  recommended,  feem  not  fo  eligible  an 
application  as  finapifms  to  the  feet. 

Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  may 
be  given,  at  proper  intervals,  either  during  the  fit,  or  in 
its  abfence. 

ft.  Gum.  all',  foetid.  3  ij.  aq.  puleg.  3  iv.  fp.  ammonia: 
foetid.  andtinCI.  valer.  vol.  aa  3fs.  m. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  fit,  endeavour  to  remove  the  me¬ 
diate  caufes.  According  as  thele  are,  the  remedies  will 
be  formed-,  remembering  that  if  fears,  apprehenfions, 
and  paffions  of  the  mind  are  the  caufes,  medicines  can¬ 
not  be  expe&ed  to  be  ufeful,  at  lealt  not  eftedlual ;  but 
in  fuch  like  cafes,  a  change  of  air,  travelling,  diverting 
company,  &c.  are  to  be  infilled  on. 

The  catalepfy  fometimes  ends  in  a  melancholy,  epilepfy, 
or  fatal  apoplexy. 

See  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Acut*  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  and  Hoff¬ 
man,  Brookes’s,  and  the  London  PraClice  of  Phyfic. 

CAT  ALONG  AY.  The  plant  that  bears  the  St.  Igna¬ 
tius’s  bean. 

CATALOTICA.  This  word  is  by  miliake  put  for 

catulotica. 

CATALYSIS,  from  nal\a.\uu,  to  difolve  or  dejiroy.  It 
fignifies  a  palfy,  or  fuch  a  refolution  as  happens  before 
the  death  of  the  patient ;  alfo  that  diffolution  which  con- 
flitutes  death. 

CATAMENIA,  from  hdlx,  infra ,  or  rather  fecundttm , 
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according  to,  and  /xw,  menfis ,  the  month.  The  fame  as 
Menses,  -which  fee. 

CATANANCE.  See  Cichorium. 

CATANANCE  LEGUMINOSA.  See  Nissolia. 

CATANTLEMA,  from  avlxxco,  to  draw,  or  pour  water  * 
a  kind  of  lotion  by  infufion  of  water.  Mofchion  de  Morbk 
Mulierum. 

CATANTLESLS.  A  lotion  with  hot  water,  expreffed 
out  of  fponges,  recommended  by  Marcellus  Empiricus 
againft  hot  running  ulcers  of  the  head. 

CATAPASMA.  1  from  nsaacco,  to  fprinlde.  The 

CATAPASTUM,  )  ancient  Greek  phyficians  meant 
by  this,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder,  to  be 
fprinkled  on  the  body.  Called  alfo  covfpcrcio,  epipafon , 
pafma  ;  their  various  ufes  may  be  feen  in  Paulus,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  xiii.  Catapafms  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  phyfician.  Powders  put  in  the  drink 
were  called  diapafma :  though  Pliny  fays,  that  fuch  pow¬ 
ders  as  were  valued  for  their  grateful  fmell  were  called 
diapafms.  Oribafius  fhews  from  Antyllus,  that  empafnata 
was  ufed  in  order  to  rellrain  fweat,  or  any  other  evacuar* 
tion  by  the  pores;  or  for  exciting  an  itching.  Catapafms 
were  fprinkled  on  ulcers,  but  diapafms  were  prepared 
for  the  fake  of  their  feent,  and  were  applied  to  the  arm- 
pits,  and  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  to  remove  their  feent. 
Coel.  Aurel.  in  Morb.  Acut.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxviii.  fays,  that 
fympafmatawere  fuch  powders,  asbeingendowed  with  an 
acrid  quality,  were  fprinkled  on  the  body  to  procure  heat. 

CATAPASMUS.  A  term  ufed  by  Coel.  Aurelianus, 
probably  by  miliake,  for  Lome  other  word.  It  implies, 
according  to  him,  a  rubbing  of  the  pollerior  part  of  the 
Ihoulders  and  neck  downwards. 

CATAPASTUM.  See  Catapasma. 

CATAPHORA,  from  mxlxpcpu,  which,  among  other 
lignifications,  implies  to  render  flcepy.  A  preternatural 
propenfity  to  lleep.  See  Caros.  Galen  calls  a  coma 
by  this  name. 

Cataphora  Coma.  _  i.  e.  Apoplexia  Sanguinea. 

Cataphora  EIydrocephalica,  i.  e.  Apoplexia 
Serosa.  See  Apoplexia. 

CATAPHRACTA.  See  Quadriga,  from Kulappxcnroi, 

to  fortify . 

CATAPHISMA.  A  kind  of  thick  poultice  of  meal 
and  herbs. 

CATAPLASMA,  alfo  Epiplasma,  a  poultice,  from 
u.al'j.m'raaaa,  illino,  to  fpread  like  a  plafler.  Cataflafms 
take  their  name  fometimes  from  the  part  to  which  they 
they  are  applied,  or  effedls  they  produce,  fo  are  called 
anacollcma,  front  ale ,  epicarpium >  epifpaficum,  vefcatoriumy 
and,  when  multard  is  an  ingredient  they  arc  called  Jina - 
pifrnata. 

Thefe  kind  of  applications  are  fofter,  and  more  eafy, 
than  plallers  or  ointments.  They  are  formed  of  fome 
vegetable  lub fiances,  and  applied  of  fuch  a  confillence  as 
neither  to  adhere  nor  run  :  they  are  alfo  more  ufeful  when 
the  intention  is  effedled  by  the  perpetuity  of  the  heat  or 
cold,  which  they  contain,  for  they  retain  them  longer 
than  any  other  kind  of  compofition. 

When  deligned  to  relax,  or  to  promote  fuppuration, 
they  Ihould  be  applied  warm.  Their  warmth,  moilture, 
and  the  obllrudlion  they  give  to  perfpiration,  is  tire  me¬ 
thod  of  their  anfwering  that  end.  The  proper  heat,  when 
applied  warm,  is  no  more  than  to  promote  a  kindly  plea- 
fant  fenfation ;  for  great  heat  prevents  the  defign  for 
which  they  are  ufed.  They  Ihould  be  renewed  as  often 
as  they  cool.  For  relaxing  and  fuppurating,  none  excel 
the  white-bread  poultice,  made  with  the  crumb  of  an  old 
loaf,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  boil  the  bread  in 
until  it  is  foft,  and  a  little  oil ;  which  lall  ingredient,  be- 
fides  preventing  the  poultice  from  drying  and  flicking  to 
the  Ikin,  alfo  retains  the  heat  longer  than  the  bread  and 
milk  alone  would  do.  To  preferve  tire  heat  longer,  the 
poultice,  when  applied,  may  be  covered  with  a  itrong  ox’s 
bladder. 

When  deligned  to  repel,  they  Ihould  be  applied  cold, 
and  ought  to  be  renewed  as  oft  as  they  become  warm: 
a  proper  compofition  for  this  end,  is  a  mixture  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  vinegar. 

Epithems  are  alfo  a  kind  of  cataplafms. 

Cataplafma  Emolliens .  An  Emollient  Poultice. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  one  ounce 
of  white  foap,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cow’s  milk,  to 

reduce 
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reduce  the  whole  to  a  proper  confiftence.  Amongft  the 
poor,  the  bran  from  wheat  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  bread, 
adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  or  lard  to  it. 

Cataplafma  Difcutiens.  A  Difcutient  Poultice. 

Take  of  barley  meal,  fix  ounces ;  the  leaves  of  hemlock 
frefli  gathered  and bruifed,  two  ounces;  crude  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  half  an  ounce ;  vinegar  enough  to  give  the  whole  a 
proper  confiftence.  Mix  them  without  ufing  heat,  and 
apply  it  cold. 

Cataplafma  Saturni  Goulardi.  Goulard’s  Saturnine 
Poultice. 

Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Goulard’s  vegeto-mineral 
water,  put  it  in  pipkin,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
bread  crumb.  Let  them  juft  boil  gently,  and  apply  it  in 
the  common  method,  renewing  it  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
Every  time  it  is  renewed  wafli  the  part  with  the  vegeto- 
mineral  water,  and  particularly  the  edges  of  the  poultice. 

It  is  commended  in  cancerous  and  fcrophulous  cafes, 
alfo  on  milk  tumors  of  the  breaft. 

CATAPLEXIS,  from  <srX»Rr< ru,  to  ftrike.  Any  fudden 
ftupefa&ion,  or  deprivation  of  fenfation  in  anyof  the 
members  or  organs. 

CATAPOS1S,  from  xotlaonvu,  to  j wallow  down.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Aretseus,  it  fignifies  the  inftruments  of  deglu¬ 
tition.  Hence  alfo 

CATAPOTIUM.  A  pill. 

CAT  APS  YXIS,. from  to  refrigerate e  A  refri¬ 

geration  without  {hivering,  either  univerfal,  or  of  fome 
particular  part.  A  chillnefs,  or  as  Vogel  defines  it,  an 
uneafy  fenfe  of  cold  in  a  mufcular,  or  cutaneous  part. 

CATAPTOSIS,  from  jtdix'ninla,  to  fall  down.  It  im¬ 
plies  fuch  a  falling  dowu  as  happens  in  apoplexies  ;  or  the 
lpontaneous  falling  down  of  a  paralytic  limb,  expreffed 
often  by  decidentia . 

CATAPULTARUM  Aqua.  See  Arquebusade. 

CATAPUTIA.  Spurge.  Under  this  name  are  rank¬ 
ed  the  Cataputia  major  ;  called  alfo  palma  Chrifti , 
ricinus  vulgaris ,  agnus  cajlus ;  eraway  granodilla,  Peruviana 
kik,  kiki,  ricinus  Americanus,  nhambu  guacu  of  Pifo,  cherva 
major ,  common  palma  Christi,  great  spurge,  Me¬ 
xico  seed,  cafor ;  and  by  the  Italians  it  is  called  cataputia 
maggiore.  It  is  the  Ricinus  Americanus,  Linn,  the 
American  palma  Christi;  or,  ricinus  communis 
foliis  peltatis  fubpalmatis  ferratis,  Linn. 

This  plant  is  as  tall  as  a  little  tree,  and  is  fpread  into 
many  branches  ;  the  leaves  expand  like  one’s  hand,  with 
the  fingers  a  little  feparated  :  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  in 
bunches.  On  the  body  of  the  plant  there  are  clufters  of 
rough  triangular  hulks,  each  containing  three  fpeckled 
feeds,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  kidney-beans,  which  have  in 
their  ffiells  white  kernels,  of  a  fweet,  oily,  and  fometimes 
of  a  naufeous  tafte. 

Thefe  feeds  are  called  grana  ragium,  and  Were  ufed  by 
Hippocrates,  and  perhaps  before  him.  If  they  are  ufed 
in  fubftance  they  are  acrid,  and  purge  roughly  ;  but  the 
oil  exprefled  from  them  acts  more  gently,  though  very 
efficacioufly. 

The  leaves  when  beat  and  boiled  in  milk  to  the  con¬ 
fiftence  of  a  poultice,  are  powerful  fuppurants,  ufed  for 
dreffing  blifters  and  children’s  heads  that  are  fcabbed, 
&c. 

The  feeds  are  externally  variegated  with  black  and 
whitilh  ftreaks,  refembling  both  in  lhape  and  colour  the 
infett  called  ricinus,  the  tick,  whence  the  name  ricinus 
is  given  to  the  plant.  The  oil  which  thefe  feeds  afford 
is  what  the  plant  is  mod  valued  for.  This  oil  is  obtained 
both  by  expreffion  and  decoftion ;  but  the  former  method 
is  the  beft  for  medical  ufes. 

This  oil  is  known  by  the  names  of  ol.  ricini ,  alkeroa ,  ol. 
palma  Chrifti ,  oil  of  kik,  oil  of  agnus  castus,  and 
CASTOR  OIL.  See  AiGYPTION. 

Tins  oil  operates  fooner  after  exhibition  than  any  other 
known  purgative,  as  it  produces  this  effect  in  two  or 
three  hours,  it  feldom  gripes,  or  gives  more  than  two  or 
three  {tools.  It  is  particularly  fuited  to  cures  of  coftive- 
nefs  and  of  fpafmodic  colic.  It  is  not  heating  or  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  reftum,  and  therefore  well  fuited  to  cafes  of 
haemorrhoids ;  befides  its  eafily  operating  as  a  purge  it  is 
of  peculiar  ufe  in  hot,  bilious  conftitutions,  in  febrile 
diforders  of  the  ardent  kind;  and,  by  joining  it  with 


proper  cordials,  may  be  ufed  in  the  low  and  putrid  fevefi? 
Its  efficacy  exceeds  all  other  kind  of  purging  medicines  in 
the  colic,  in  calculous  diforders,  and  all  fuch  cafes  as  re-* 
quire  the  bowels  to  be  moved,  and  yet  forbid  the  uie  cf 
powerful  ftimulants. 

To  children  it  may  be  given  in  the  manner  of  an  oleo- 
faccharum.  Gooch,  in  his  Medical  Obfervations,  com¬ 
mends  the  following  method  of  adminiftering  it  to  adults, 
and  allures  us,  that  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  taken  occa- 
fionally  at  bed-time,  keeps  the  bowels  foluble,  even  when 
the  bleeding  piles  attend.  A  larger  dofe,  or  the  above, 
more  frequently  repeated,  fuffices  for  a  purge  on  any  oc- 
cafion. 

R  01.  ricini  f  j.  fs  vitel.  ovi  parum,  probe  contritis  in 
mort.  marm.  adde  fenfim  aq.  menth.  pip.  &  aq.  cinnam.- 
aa  ^  ij.  fyr.  rofte,  fs.  m. 

He  obferves  that  it  a£ts  by  lubricating  rather  than  by 
{Emulating. 

In  the  colic,  a  table  fpoonful  of  this  oil  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  pepper-mint  water,  and  repeated  every  half 
hour,  or  every  hour,  until  it  promotes  the  defired  evacua¬ 
tion.  If  the  fto'mach  rejects  it,  a  gentle  puke  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuhana,  and  then  the  oil 
will  be  more  eafily  retained. 

In  fevers  it  both  opens  and  cools ;  but  in  the  lower 
kind  of  fevers  it  cools  too  much,  if  not  guarded  by 
fome  proper  aromatic.  In  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
Weft  Indies  it  is  almoft  a  fpecific.  When  the  belly  is 
already  too  lax  from  acrid  bile,  this-  oil  obtunds  the 
acrimony,  and  thus  reftrains  the  exceffive  difeharge ;  in 
dyfenteries  it  relieves  by  its  obtunding  acrimony.  The 
intentions  of  cure  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  oil,  being  confidered,  will  readily  point 
out  its  ufe  in  thofe  afflictive  complaintsse'for  it  purges 
brilkly,  in  fmall  quantities,  without  irritation  ;  it  is  cool¬ 
ing,  and  fo  allays  all  febrile  heats  ;  it  corrects  acrimony, 
and  prevents  the  cohefion  of  calculous  concretions,  if  it 
does  not  diffolve  them.  In  gonorrhoeas,  the  fluor  albus, 
the  conftipation  peculiar  to  ltudious  and  fedentary  per- 
fons,  See.  this  oil  is  of  lingular  efficacy.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  obferved  of  this  oil,  that  if  it  be  frequently  repeated 
the  dofe  may  generally  be  more  and  more  diminifhed,  for 
perfons  of  coftzve  habits,  who  at  firft  required  half  an 
ounce  or  more  for  a  dofe,  after  being  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  had  the  body  kept  lax  and  regular,  by  two  drams. 
The  beft  mode  of  its  being  given  to  prevent  ficknefs,  or 
naufea  which  it  fometimes  oceafions,  is  to  mix,  one 
of  tindture  of  fena  to  three  parts  of  the  oil  5  {hake  them 
well  together,  and  take  them  in  this  form. 

Chufe  it  of  a  pale  colour,  limpid,  and  rather  inclining 
to  a  greenifh  caft,  almoft  infipid  to  the  tafte,  with  but 
little  fmell,  and  of  a  thickifh  confiftence ;  this  fort  is 
obtained  by  expreffion.  That  which  is  feparated  from  the 
feeds  by  decodtion,  is  of  a  brownilh  colour,  of  a  rancid 
and  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  ;  this  fhould  never  be  ufed 
internally.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  Canvane’s  Diff.  on  the  01.  Palmre  Chrifti. 
Med.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

Cataputia  minor.  Garden  spurge.  Alfo  called 
lathyris  major,  and  thhymalus  la t  folium 

All  the  fpurges  are  acrid ;  the  milky  juice,  in  which 
their  virtue  lies,  is  cauftic  and  cathartic ;  the  root,  or  bark, 
prepared  by  infufion  in  vinegar,  hath  been  given  to  a  dram  ; 
three  or  four  of  the  leaves  purge  ftrongly:  the  milky  juice 
is  faid  to  defttoy  warts  :  but  none  of  this  tribe  are  now 
ufed,  befcaiife  of  their  exceffive  acrimony. 

Under  this  article  may  be  ranked  the  three  following 
viz. 

Ricinoides.  The  BarSadoes  nut  ;  alfo  called  pineus 
purgans ,  pinhones  Indict ,  car  cat,  nux  Barbadcnfs ,  faba 
purga.trix ,  jatropha ,  curcas ,  ricinus  Americanus  major 
femine  nigro,  munduy-guacu,  nux  catharlica ,  and  avellana 
cathartica.  The  fruit  is  oval-flraped  like  a  wall-nut,  and 
contains  oblong  black  feeds.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  alfo  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  it  grows  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fize.  The  feeds  are  extremely  acrid,  and  af¬ 
ford  an  oil  that  purges,  but.  is  rarely  ufed  on  account  of 
its  activity. 

Avellana  cathartica.  The  PURGING  NUT.  Alfo  called 
nuccs  purgantes ,  jatropha ,  and  ricinoides.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  grows  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fize.  Its  fruit  is  oval-fhaped,  containing  round- 
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ifti,  and  fomewhat  triangular,  brownifh  feeds,  which 
have  but  little  acrimony,  and  tafte  like  almonds,  but  yet 
operate  brilkly  by  vomit  and  ftool. 

Grana  I'tglia.  The  molucc  a-grai  ns,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  were  firft  brought  from  the  Molucca  iflands.  They 
are  alfo  called  tiglium,  craton ,  and  pinus  Indica  nucleo 
purgante.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  America  and  the  Eftt 
Indies*,  the  fruit  is  roundifh,  containing  dark  greyifh 
feeds,  fhaped  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  palma  Chrifti.  They 
are  intenfely  hot  and  acrid,  operate  with  a  degree  of  viru¬ 
lence  both  upward  and  downward ;  and  of  the  four  forts 
above  mentioned,  this  is  the  moll;  aCtive.  One  dram  of 
the  oil  is  a  ftrong  dole. 

The  wood  and  leaves  of  the  above  five  trees  and  plants 
are  ftrong  cathartics.  Hermann  fays,  that  the  wood  of 
the  tiglia,  called  panava ,  or  pavana ,  operates  violently 
when  frelh,  but  when  long  kept  is  fudorific. 

CATARACTA.  A  CATARACT,  from  xajaprtoany,  to 
mingle  together ,  ox  put  out  of  order.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it 
as  a  fpecies  of  caligo. 

A  cataradt  is  an  opacity  of  the  eryftalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  which  prevents  the  rays  of  light  palling  to  the 
retina,  and  fo  preventing  vifion.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  it  is 
when  an  inflammation  in  the  coat  of  the  eryftalline  hu¬ 
mour  hath  rendered  it  opake ;  but  Mr.  St.  Yves  feems  to 
intimate,  that  the  eryftalline  humour  fwells. 

Hippocrates  called  it,  Glaucofs.  Galen  Hypochyfs , 
the  Arabians  Gutta  opaca.  The  ancient  Greeks  Inoxv- 
p.x,  or  u7ro%yvi$-,  which  Celfus  renders  by  the  word 
suffusio  ;  and  y^avKoji;,  or  yKavKupa,  which  Galen, 
and  molt  of  the  ancients,  fay,  is  a  drynefs,  or  concre¬ 
tion  of  the  eryftalline  humour.  Aetius  fays,  it  is  a 
change  of  the  eryftalline  humour  to  a  Iky  colour,  with  a 
drynefs  and  concretion.  And  fome  in  our  day  obferve, 
that  the  principal  difference  betwixt  a  cataradt  and  a 
glaucoma  is,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  eryftalline  humour 
becomes  hard,  and  of  a  Iky  colour,  (glauci  coloris)  *,  and 
in  the  former  it  is  foft.— But  the  idea  of  cataradt  is  now 
totally  cleared  from  all  that  confufion,  in  which  it  was 
ufually  involved,  it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  opa¬ 
city  of  the  eryftalline  lens,  and  its  capfule. 

Mr.  de  St.  Yves  divides  the  cataradt  ipto  the  true, 
doubtful,  and  falfe. 

The  True,  is  when  the  eryftalline  humour  hath  loft  its 
tranfparency :  and  this  he  fubdivides  into  three  forts;  ill, 
When  the  eryftalline  humour  is  foft :  2dly,  When  it  is 
hard :  and,  3dly,  When  it  is  purulent. 

The  Doubtful,  are  thofe  in  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
operation  is  as  uncertain  as  the  ufe  of  topical  remedies. 
Thefe  are  of  four  forts,  ift,  A  membranous  cataradt : 
idly,  A  filamentous  cataradt :  3dly,  Cataradls  from  blows 
or  other  external  injuries :  and,  4thly,  From  a  defeCt  of 
the  membrane,  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  focket  in 
the  vitreous  humour.  The  firft  and  third  of  thefe  he 
fubdivides  again,  each  into  three  kinds,  as  he  endeavours 
to  be  minute,  as  well  as  full,  in  his  defeription  of  this 
diforder. 

The  Falfe,  are  thofe  in  which  the  remedies  afford  no 
relief  farther  than  to  palliate  pains,  or  to  remove  defor¬ 
mity  *,  and  thefe  he  divides  into  the  glaucoma ,  and  the 
fhaking  cataradt.  • 

All  this  divifion,  and  fubdivifion,  feems  little  regarded 
in  prefent  praCtice ;  but  yet  fome  ufeful  hints  will  be  de¬ 
rived  by  a  perufal  of  this  author. 

When  a  cataradt  begins,  the  patient  at  firft  complains 
of  a  diminution  of  his  fight ;  and  on  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  a  whitenefs  is  perceived  very  deep  in  it : 
on  examining  the  eye  at  diftant  periods  of  time,  its  opa¬ 
city  becomes  more  and  more  manifeft  to  the  obferver,  and 
the  patient  very  fenfibly  lofes  the  advantage  of  fight.  The 
progrefs  of  a  cataradt  is  ufually  very  flow. 

No  medicines  are  known,  that  are  capable  of  removing 
this  diforder  of  the  eye ;  but  methods  of  operating  on  tire 
eryftalline  humour  are  ufed  to  recover  the  fight  thus  ob- 
ftruCted.  The  firft  is  by  deprefling,  the  fecond  by  extraCt- 
mg  this  humour.  In  a  recent  cafe  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
try  fuch  medicines  as  relieve  the  gutta  ferena.  Sometimes 
iuccefs  feemed  to  follow  repeated  dofes  of  calomel,  and 
'poultices  of  frefh  hemlock  on  the  eye,  conftantly  keeping 
a'blifter  on  the  back.  Small  dofes  of  Hydrargyrus  muriatus 
daily  repeated  for  a  length  of  time,  have  been  ufeful. 

Sauvages  enumerates  no  lefs  than  five  fpecies,  and  of 
the  cataradt  a  vera  fix  varieties,  and  tells  us  that  two  pa¬ 
rents  he  knew  cured  by  the  internal  ufe  of  the  hyofeya- 
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mum,  one  of  the  fpecies  which  he  inferts  under  the  title 
of  membranacea,  is  very  doubtful.  He  fays,  that  it  was 
difeovered  by  Lower  in  horfes,  and  arifes  from  a  mucus 
exuding  from  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  or  uvea,  which 
concretes  fometimes  into  a  membrane,  that  obftrudfs  the 
pupil ;  but  whether  this  membranous  cataradt  exifts  in 
the  human  fpecies,  he  thinks  uncertain,  notwithftanding 
there  have  been  experienced  oculifts,  who  have  thought 
that  they  have  fometimes  found  this  and  depreffed  it  with 
the  needle.  See  Sauvagefii  Nofologia  Methodica,  vol.  ii- 

P*  723*  . 

Mr.  Sharp  gives  it  as  a  general  rule  for  proceeding  to 
the  operation,  when  the  cataradt  is  entirely  opake  ;  he 
obferves,  that  fometimes  they  are  of  a  proper  confiftence 
for  the  operation  before  they  become  fo,  but  forbids  pro¬ 
ceeding  thereto  while  the  patients  can  perceive  any  thing 
through  them.  Cataradls  are  of  different  colours ;  the 
pearl  coloured,  and  thofe  that  appear  like  burnifhed  iron, 
are  thought  proper  to  endure  the  needle  ;  the  white  are 
fuppofed  milky ;  the  green  and  yellow  are  horny:  and  in¬ 
curable  ;  the  black  cataradt  Mr.  Sharpe  takes  to  be  the 
gutta  ferena. 

The  yellow  cataradt  often  adheres  to  the  iris  fo  as  to  be 
incurable.  When  a  gutta  ferena  attends,  the  operation 
will  not  relieve. 

There  is  little  to  be  expended  from  the  operation,  when 
the  difeafed  eye  is  either  diminifhed,  or  increafed,  from 
its  natural  fize. 

Before  and  after  the  operation,  a  ’due  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s  conftitution ;  and  fuch 
means  are  generally  advifed,  as  will  keep  it  fomewhat  be¬ 
low  its  natural  vigour. 

When  no  objection  to  the  operation  attends,  Mr.  Sharp 
commends  the  following  method  for  deprefling  the  cata- 
radi.  “  Place  the  patient  in  a  convenient  light,  and  a 
fuitable  height:  put  a  pillow  behind  his  back,  that  his  body 
may  bend  forward,  and  the  head  approach  near  to  the 
operator;  then  inclining  the  head  a  little  backwards  upon 
the  breaft  of  the  afiiftant,  and  covering  the  other  eye,  fo 
as  to  prevent  its  rolling,  let  the  afiiftant  lift  up  the  fupe- 
rior  eye-lid,  and  the  operator  deprefs  a  little  the  inferior- 
one  :  this  done,  ftrike  the  needle  through  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva,  fomething  lefs  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from 
the  cornea,  even  with  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  into  the 
pofterior  chamber,  and  gently  endeavour  to  deprefs  the 
cataradt  with  the  flat  furface  of  it.  If  after  it  is  diflodged 
it  rifes  again,  though  not  with  much  elafticity,  it  muft 
again  and  again  be  pufhed  down.  If  it  is  membranous, 
after  the  difeharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  muft  be  more 
broken  and  depreffed.  If  it  is  uniformly  fluid,  or  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elaftic,  we  muft  not  continue  to  endanger  a 
terrible  inflammation,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  fucceed. 

After  the  operation,  treat  it  as  an  ophthalmy ;  and  a 
collyrium,  of  one  part  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ten 
parts  of  luke  warm  water,  will  be  as  proper  an  application 
as  any. 

Mr.  Daviel  has  the  honour  of  having  difeovered  the 
method  of  extracting  the  cryftaline  humour ;  but  Mr. 
St.  Yves  praCtifed  it  about  fixty  years  before  him.  When 
the  eryftalline  lens  had  paffed  through  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  both  Mery  and  Petit  extract¬ 
ed  it,  for  then  the  depreffion  is  impracticable.  When 
this  method  of  relief  is  put  into  praCtice,  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Pafs  your  knife  through  the  cornea,  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  about  a  line  before  the  iris ;  for  if  it 
is  not  put  there  the  iris  will,  perhaps,  be  wounded:  if 
you  go  too  far  on  the  cornea,  you  may  get  between  its  la¬ 
mina,  and  fo  not  perforate  into  die  chamber  :  after  punc¬ 
turing  into  the  chamber,  guide  your  knife  with  the  flat 
fide  perpendicular  to  the  eye,  through  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour  horizontally  (being  careful  not  to  wound  the  iris) 
and  then  thruft  it  cut  at  the  oppofite  fide  and  fituation  of 
the  cornea  in  which  you  infert  it ;  then  turning  its  edge 
obliquely  and  perpendicular  outwards,  make  an  incifion 
rather  through  the  inferior  half  of  the  cornea,  then  lifting 
up  the  fu^erior  part  of  it,  the  eryftalline  humour  will; 
burft  its  aranea,  and  drop  out ;  but  if  it  fhould  flick  at 
its  exit  through  the  wound,  it  fhows  that  the  capfula  of 
the  eryftalline  is  not  broke,  on  which  you  muft  punClure 
it  with  the  knife,  and  then  it  wall  drop :  but  if  the  difeafe 
is  in  the  aranea,  or  the  capfula  of  the  eryftalline,  you 
muft  extraft  it  alfo  with  the  forceps. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  or  the  ftate 
'  '  of 
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'of  the  cryftaline  lens,  whatever  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  prefent  century,  refpedting  its  difordered 
ftate,  many  difficulties  are  ftill  attendant.  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
ferves  that  until  the  year  17 20,  or  thereabout,  neither  the 
Pate,  nature,  ilor  feat  of  this  difeafe  were  truly  known  ; 
at  leaft  not  to  thole  who  pradtifed  furgery.  Accident,  he 
adds,  firll  proved  it  to  be  a  diftemper  of  the  corpus  cryf- 
tallinum,  and  to  be  in  general  abfolutely  confined  to  it. 
Heifter  is  the  firll  writer  on  this  fubjedt,  who  leads  to 
any  juft  idea  of  it.  Mr.  Pott  feems  to  be  the  firll  who 
dwells  on  the  true  ftate  of  the  cryftalline  humour  when  a 
catarafl  is  formed.  He  fays,  that  the  idea  of  a  beginning 
or  imperfect  catarafl  being  foft,  and  that  of  a  mature  or 
perfect  catarafl  being  hard,  is  erroneous ;  at  leaft,  for  the 
moll  part.  That  the  natural  found  tranfparent  cryltal- 
line,  is  very  far  from  being  uniform  in  its  confillence 
through  its  whole  fubltance;  its  external  part  is  much 
fofter,  and  more  gelatinous,  than  its  internal :  which 
therefore  although  equally  tranfparent,  may  be  faid  to 
form  a  kind  of  nucleus,  and  is  always  of  a  much  firmer 
texture.  Pie  adds,  if  this  known  difference  of  conflu¬ 
ence,  between  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  cryf¬ 
talline,  was  duly  attended  to,  it  would  folve  many  of  the 
appearances  in  catarafl  s',  which  for  want  of  fuch  atten¬ 
tion,  are  either  not  accounted  for,  or  very  abfurdly.  Among 
other  phenomena,  it  would  account  for  the  very  different 
colour  which  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  cataract  fre¬ 
quently  bear  ;  and  which  hath  furnilhed  the  wildeft  con- 
jedtures.  Prom  this  found  and  natural  ftate,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  feveral  morbid  alterations,  it  is  capable  of  being 
difiblved  or  of  becoming  a  fluid,  without  lofing  any  thing 
of  its  tranfparency:  it  hath  been  fuppofed  by  very  able 
anatomifts,  that  the  human  cryftalline  has  fometimes  be¬ 
tween  its  furface  and  its  capfula,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine 
pellucid  lymph ;  and  confequently  that  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  connexion  between  the  body  and  its  invefting  mem¬ 
brane.  In  many  beafts,  as  well  as  fifties,  this  is  known  to 
be  the  cafe ;  but  whether  it  be  fo  in  the  human  eye,  is 
not  very  eafy  to  be  known  during  life ;  but  that  this  is  the 
cafe  fometimes  from  diftemper,  there  is  no  doubt :  that  is, 
the  whole  cryftalline  is  diffolved  into  a  fluid  which  ftill  pre- 
ferves  its  tranfparency ;  and  this  feems  to  form  what  is 
called  the  black  catarafl,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  gutta 
ferena.  Mr.  Pott  goes  on  to  obferve  that,  the  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour  is  capable  of  being  difiblved  into  an  apparently  uni¬ 
form  fluid  of  a  gelatinous  confillence,  which  will  be  more 
or  lefs  opake  through  the  whole  of  it ;  it  fometimes  be¬ 
comes  opake,  while  it  undergoes  a  partial  kind  of  diffolu- 
tion,  which  leaves,  or  renders  the  different  parts  of  it 
of  very  different  degrees  of  confillence  *,  and  it  now  and 
then,  though  very  rarely,  becomes  opake  through  its  whole 
fubftance,  and  yet  preferves  its  natural  degree  of  firmnefs. 
From  this  variety  of  alteration,  which  the  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mor  is  capable  of  undergoing,  proceeds  that  variety  of 
appearance  which  our  anceftors  have  called  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  catarafls.  The  idea  of  beginning  cata - 
rafts  being  foft,  and  hardening  as  they  become  more  per¬ 
fect,  hath  an  ill  influence  in  practice.  Wheu  the  cryf¬ 
talline  humour  becomes  fofter  than  it  Ihould  be,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  diftempered,  and  unfit  for  perfedt  vifion,  whether 
it  be  opake  or  not ;  but  that  this  foftened  lens  will  ever  be 
harder,  we  have  no  reafons  to  depend  on,  any  more  than 
we  have  evidences  that  an  opacity  is  a  proof  of  its  indu¬ 
ration.  The  moll  fluid  eatarafls  are  as  opake  as  the  moll 
firm  ones.  Farther  inconveniences  attending  the  idea  of 
ripe  and  unripe,  foft  or  hard,  catarafls  are  as  follow : 
the  early  or  unripe  ftate  is  fuppofed  an  improper  one  for 
the  operation,  and  that  the  patient  mull  wait  for  a  later 
or  ripe  one  ;  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  confideration 
whether  the  patient  Ihall  or  lhall  not  continue  blind  for 
a  very  uncertain  fpace  of  time.  Again,  the  foft  ftate 
being  fuppofed  not  the  proper  one,  a  more  opake  and 
hardened  ftate  is  expedited  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
time,  which  not  being  true,  the  patient  is  either  never 
relieved,  or  at  bell  is  deprived  of  that  advantage  without 
any  juft  reafon.  Befides  the  body  of  the  cryftalline  lens, 
its  capfula  or  inveftigating  membrane  may  he  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe ;  it  may  become  opake  while  its  contents  are 
clear  and  duly  tranfparent.  This  may  happen  after  the 
operation  for  depreffing  a  harder  catarafl,  or  for  letting 
out  a  fofter  one.  When  the  capfula  is  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  and  happens  to  take  place  after  depreffing  or  ex- 
tradling  the  cryftalline  lens,  it  fometimes  vaniffies  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  fometimes  requires  an  operation. 
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Refpedting  the  operation  of  couching,  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
ferves  that,  as  in  fome  inftances  the  catarafl  remains 
always  fluid,  fo  in  others  they  become  inftantly  indurated; 
whence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  point  of  time  for  which 
we  ftiould  wait,  but  at  any  time  when  on  other  accounts 
the  object  is  a  proper  one,  the  furgeon  may  proceed. 
Previous  to  the  operation,  it  is  right  to  know  the  circum- 
ftances  which  render  it  likely  or  unlikely  to  lucceed.  To 
have  it  fucceed,  the  cryftalline  humour  fhould  be  opake, 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  capable  of  performing 
their  functions;  the  eye  ftiould  be  of  its  natural  fize, 
when  with  a  catarafi  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  manifeftly 
enlarged,  the  patient  is  incapable  of  perceiving  light,  or 
diftinguifhing  betwixt  light  and  darknefs,  in  fuch  a  cafe 
the  operation  mull  be  omitted.  The  pupil  ought  to 
be  capable  of  contracting  and  dilating ;  it  hath  been 
taught  by  many,  that  when  the  pupil  is  immoveable,  it  is 
to  no  purpofe  to  perform  the  operation,  which  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  fenfe  is  true,  though  not  in  a  particular  one ;  tire  ope¬ 
ration  certainly  fhould  not  be  performed  if  the  pupil  is 
immoveable  from  a  paralyfis  of  the  part,  nor  if  it  adheres 
to  the  cryftalline,  as  in  thefe  cafes  we  could  not  operate 
with  any  fuccefs ;  but  if  it  is  immoveable  or  almoft  fo 
from  a  diflenfion,  of  the  cryftalline  humour  (which  Mr. 
Pott  thinks  fometimes  happens),  you  may  operate ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  thefe  cafes,  on  a  very  nice  examination  the  pupil, 
will  be  found  to  have  a  very  fmall  degree  of  motion. 
The  patient  ought  always  to  be  able  to  diflinguiflr  light 
from  darknefs,  and  a  white  from  a  black  body  ;  if  he  is 
not,  though  you  remove  the  catarafi  from  over  the  pupil, 
yet  the  retina  is  incapable  of  performing  its  office.  In 
the  following  inftances  fuccefs  is  hardly  to  be  expedited 
by  either  couching  or  extraCling  the  cryftalline  body ; 
when  the  difeafed  cryftalline  is  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of 
brafs,  or  of  a  bright  yellow,  or  of  a  copper  colour,  the 
operation  does  not  fucceed ;  the  pupil  being  generally 
found  immoveable  and  the  whole  eye  enlarged.  When 
all  the  parts  of  the  eye  are  enlarged,  or  when  the  cryftal¬ 
line  protrudes  through  the  pupil,  the  cafe  is  not  a  proper 
one  for  the  operation. 

As  to  the  extradition  or  depreffion  of  the  catarafi,  thofe 
who  undertake  to  perform  thofe  operations  will  doubtlefs 
have  availed  themfelves  of  all  the  information  given  by 
the  beft  writers  on  thefe  fubjedits ;  and  to  thofe  who  wifh 
for  fuller  directions,  &c.  the  fubjoined  writers  are  thofe 
from  whom  the  whole  of  what  art  hath  taught  will  be 
received. 

See  Celfus,  Paulus,  Aetius,  St.  Yves  on  the  Diforders 
of  the  Eyes,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Sharp’s  Operations,  Med. 
Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  157,  &c.  and  412.  vol.  iii.  p.  I.  Warner 
and  Pott  on  the  Catarafl.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p. 
394.  Medical  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  vi.  p.  2^0.  Wallis’s 
Nofology  of  the  Eyes,  p.  197,  &c.  Edinb.  Med.  Com¬ 
ment.  vol.  v.  p.  275.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  236. 

Cataracta  Nigra.  The  fame  as  amaurosis. 
CAT  ARIA.  Cat-mint.  See  Mentha  Cata- 
ria. 

CATARRH ALIS  FEBRIS  AMPHEMERINA.  The 

CATARRHAL  FEVER,  Of  CONTINUAL  QUOTIDIAN  of  the 
ancients.  It  begins  in  the  evening,  with  a  Ihivering 
and  a  coldnefs  of  the  flcin  and  extreme  parts,  a  coftive- 
nefs,  a  frequent  defire  of  making  water,  but  the  urine  is 
fmall  in  quantity ;  a  weaknefs  of  the  head,  an  univerfal 
languor,  a  falfe  appetite,  third,  difficulty  of  fwallowing, 
a  ftimulus  in  the  larynx,  a  heat  in  the  noftrils  and  fau¬ 
ces,  attended  with  fneezing,  and  a  weight  in  the  breaft. 
Towards1  night  heat,  and  a  quicker,  fuller  pulfe,  a  cough, 
with  a  defluxion  of  rheum,  a  heat  in  the  fauces,  unquiet 
fleep,  fweating  in  the  morning,  and  at  length  a  total  lofs 
of  appetite  fucceeds.  > 

The  immediate  caufe  is  a  (harp,  acrid  ferurn,  or  lymph, 
which  irritates  the  glandulous  tunics,  or  the  noftrils,  pa¬ 
late  and  fauces,  the  afperia  arteria,  and  branches  of  the 
bronchia,  and  fometimes  the  ceiophagus,  ftomach,  and  in- 
teftines  are  affected ;  whence  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  fpit- 
ting  of  a  vifcid  matter,  fneezing,  a  defluxion  on  the  lungs, 
naufea,  gripes,  &c.  followed  by  a  falutary  flux. 

Women,  children,  and  weakly  men,  are  its  chief  fub- 
jedts. 

It  is  moll  frequent  in  fpring  and  autumn,  or  in  very 
variable  feafons. 

In  feven,  or  betwixt  that  and  fourteen  days,  a  catarrh 
comes  on  ;  and  as  foon  as  its  difcharge  appears  at  the 
nofe,  the  fymptoms  of  this  fever  go  off ;  fometimes  in- 

3  I  deed 
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<Hed  a  copious  perfpiration  relieves,  and  at  others  a  large 
ciifcharge  thrown  tip  from  the  lungs,  gives  a  turn  to  the 
complaint,  or,  perhaps,  a  diarrhoea  proves  the  natural 
means  of  cure. 

The  intentions  of  which  are,  ift,  to  fheath  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  lymph  $  2dly,  to  increafe  perfpiration ;  3dly, 
to  promote  the  expefloration  of  the  vifcid  mucus* 

'The  firfl  intention  is  anfwered  by  abforbents  and  de¬ 
mulcent  drinks  ;  the  fecond,  by  adding  faffron  and  fnake- 
root  to  the  abforbents,  and  by  wafhing  them  down  with 
tepid  liquors  ;  the  third,  decodlions  ot  figs,  mixture  with 
gum  ammoniacum,  & c. 

If  the  heat  is  confiderable,  nitre  may  be  joined  with  the 
other  medicines ;  and  if  the  cough  is  violent,  the  cam¬ 
phorated  tincture  of  opium,  or  llorax  pill,  may  be  given 
at  bed-time. 

After  the  fever  is  abated,  if  a  copious  fpitting  continues, 
to  the  perfpirative  powders  a  few  grains  of  cort.  eluther. 
may  be  added.  See  Hoffman’s  Med.  Rat.  See  Catar- 
rhus. 

CATARRHEUMA.  See  Catarrhus. 

CATARRHEXIS.  A  violent  and  copious  eruption 
or  effufion  ;  joined  with  koiXw,  it  is  a  copious  evacuation 
from  the  belly,  and  fometimes  alone  it  is  of  the  fame  lig- 
nification.  In  Vogel’s  Nofology,  it  is  defined  a  difeharge 
of  pure  blood  from  the  belly. 

C  AT  ARRHCECUS.  A  word  applied  to  difeafes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  diftillations  of  rheum. 

CATARRHOPA  PHYMATA.  Tubercles  tending 
downwards;  or,  as  Galen  fays,  thofe  that  have  their  apex 
on  a  depending  part. 

CATARRHOPOS  NOUSOS.  A  remiflion  of  the 
difeafe,  or  its  decline,  and  oppofed  to  the  paroxyfm. 

CATARRHUS,  a  defluxion,  from  hoct*  and  ps«,  to 
flow  down ;  called  alfo  bronchos ,  catarrheuma ,  fluxio , 
rheuma.  It  is  an  inflammation  of,  or  an  increafed  and 
morbid  fecretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe, 
eyes,  throat,  mouth,  or  lungs,  which  in  the  leffer  de¬ 
grees  of  it,  is  called  a  cold.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  ge¬ 
nus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexite  and  order  profluvia. 
He  alfo  enumerates  two  fpecies :  the  firft  from  cold,  the 
fecond  from  contagion.  Hippocrates  hath  feven  fpecies 
of  defluxions  under  the  appellation  of  catarrh. 

When  inflammatory  fymptoms  precede  the  increafed 
fecretion,  it  is  called  a  hot  catarrh.  If  a  fever  precedes 
it,  a  catarrhal  fever.  See  Catarrhalis  Febris. 
When  the  fecretion  of  the  mucus  is  increafed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  diforder,  and  inflammation  appear*  after¬ 
wards,  but  in  no  very  confiderable  degree,  it  is  then  call¬ 
ed  a  cold  catarrh ;  when  there  is  a  violent  cough  excit¬ 
ed,  either  by  an  exceflive  catarrh ,  by  the  rupture  of  a 
vomica  in  the  lungs,  by  a  polypus  driven  into  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  from  the  heart,  or  by  a  fpafmodic  conftric- 
tion  of  the  -nerves,  it  is  called  a  fuffbeative  catarrh. 
Many  include  under  the  word  catarrh,  almoft  all  kinds 
of  defluxions ;  but  the  molt  received  diftimftions  have 
been  included  in  thefe  verfes : 

Si  fuit  ad  peflus  dicitur  Rheuma  Catarrhus. 

Ad  fauces  Bronchus  ad  nares  ejlo  Coryza. 

The  feat  of  the  catarrh  is  in  the  membrane  of  the  nofe, 
the  frontal  finufes,  the  antra  Highmoriana,  all  the  cells 
of  the  os  lphenoides,  the  mouth,  fauces,  eyes,  the  afpera 
arteria,  and  its  branches  in  the  lungs. 

This  diforder  is  moft  frequent  in  cold  climes,  in  fpring 
and  autumn,  or  in  variable  feafons  ;  and  happens  chiefly 
to  thofe  who  have  narrow  chefts,  long  necks,  or  fuch  as 
are  difpofed  to  coughs,  and  thofe  who  are  phlegmatic 
and  weakly. 

In  general  it  is  produced  by  whatever  gives  a  check  to 
perfpiration  ;  {Emulating  diet,  paffions  of  the  mind,  &c. 
may  conduce  to  this  difeafe.  The  fufFocating  kind  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  palfy  in  the  nerves,  fubfervient  to  refpiration, 
and  polypous  concretions  in  the  pulmonary  veffels. 

In  a  hot  catarrh,  the  fymptoms,  according  as  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  are  affefled,  are  a  rednefs,  heat,  forenefs,  and 
fenfe  of  diftenfion  in  the  eyes  and  eye-lids ;  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  an  unufual  fecretion  of  tears,  and  watery 
mucus,  which  running  down  the  cheeks  inflame  them. 
When  the  nofe  is  affedled,  there  is  a  fenfe  of  fluffing  and 
fwelling  in  the  noftrils,  an  alteration  in  the  voice,  a  lofs  of 
fmell;  and  if  the  inflammation  runs  high,  a  thin  mucus 
is  fecreted,  which  produces  heat,  and  forenefs  of  the  nof¬ 
trils,  fneezing,  and  fometimes  inflammation,  with  exco- 
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riation  of  the  upper  lip;  If  the  throat,  trachea,  or  lunggj 
are  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  rheum  feparated  in  thefe 
parts  inflames  them ;  fometimes  a  fwelling  of  the  nofe 
attends,  or,  perhaps  the  whole  face  is  puffed  up,  a  lan¬ 
guor,  llupor,  deafnefs,  and  forenefs  of  the  ears  are  alfo 
complained  of,  and  a  running  from  them.  When  the 
throat  is  affedled,  the  tonfils,  and  parts  thereto  adjacent, 
are  red,  fore,  and  hot,  accompanied  with  a  fecretion  of 
watery  mucus,  which  {Emulates,  and  occafions  a  conflant, 
troublefome,  tickling  cough ;  fdmetimes.  the  whole  mouth 
is  fore,  there  are  little  excoriations  of  the  tongue,  and 
a  conflant  flow  of  faliva,  with  forenefs  of  the  falivary 
glands,  and  the  lips  are  inflamed  and  excoriated.  When 
the  larynx  or  trachea  are  affedled,  a  forenefs  is  felt  in 
them,  attended  with  a  hoarfenefs,  and  generally  with  a 
troublefome  tickling  cough.  In  the  lungs  this  difeafe 
produces  a  forenefs,  tightnefs,  and  fenfe  of  {luffing  in  the 
breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  violent  cough, 
with  which  either  nothing,  or  only  a  watery  mucus  is  at 
firfl  fpit  up,  and  which  produces  forenefs  under  the  fter- 
num,  and  in  the  fidcs,  and  fometimes  head-ach.  ficknefs, 
and  reaching.  Sometimes  all  thefe  parts  are  affedled  at 
once,  but  more  generally  it  happens  that  one  only  is  dif- 
eafed  at  the  firfl,  and  it  fpreads  more  or  lefs,  as  circum- 
flances  concur  to  favour  its  progrefs.  There  is  more  or 
lefs  of  inflammation  too,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient,  or  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  evening 
the  fymptoms  are  more  troublefome,  but,  in  the  morn- 
ing,  a  gentler  moiffure  in  the  {kin  appears,  and  the  patient 
is  eafier.  In  weakly  habits  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  but  not 
very  hard ;  the  appetite  is  loft,  and  the  increafe  of  the 
evening  paroxyfm  is  confiderable. 

In  the  cold  catarrh ,  the  fecretion  of  the  mucus  comes 
on  firfl :  there  is,  therefore,  a  running  from  the  nofe ; 
the  matter  is  not  watery,  but  vifcid,  though  thin,  and 
not  very  {Emulating.  This  mucus,  when  it  is  fecreted 
into  the  throat,  produces  a  cough,  by  which  it  is  thrown 
off",  and  fometimes  a  naufea ;  or  affefting  the  lungs,  there 
is  a  fpitting  with  the  cough:  This  ’expebtoration  of 
phlegm  is  moft  confiderable  after  fleeping ;  but  there  is 
no  great  fenfe  of  forenefs  ©r  of  {luffing.  After  fome 
days,  inflammatory  fymptoms  come  on,  though  not  in  a 
great  degree,  nor  is  the  whole  fyflem  often  much  affedled. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  followed  by  an  increafed  fecretion 
of  mucus,  which  becoming  vifcid,  if  it  was  not  fo  at  the 
beginning,  lofes  its  flimulus.  If  the  inflammation  is 
great,  the  mucus  difeharged  is  yellowifh,  and  fometimes 
tinged  with  blood ;  as  this  goes  on,  the  other  fymptoms 
abate,  and,  at  length,  the  difeharge  by  fpitting  grows 
whiter,  then  lefs  in  quantity,  and  thus  the  diforder  ends. 
If  the  patient  is  in  a  cold  atmofphere,  the  cough  is  the 
more  troublefome,  the  other  fymptoms  are  aggravated, 
and  the  difeafe  is  prolonged.  If  through  an  imprudent 
expofure  to  the  air,  a  relapfe  happens,  the  fame  courfe 
is  run  through  that  had  juil  before  been  paffed.  If  the 
inflammation  is  very  confiderable,  an  angina,  or  a  quinfy, 
may  be  produced ;  or  if  there  is  alfo  the  inflammatory 
diathefis  in  general,  a  pleurify,  or  other  diforders 
which  tend  to  a  confumption,  may  occur. 

As  different  fymptoms  appear,  accordingto  the  violence 
of  the  attack,  See.  different  difeafes  are  imitated  by  this, 
and  care  ffiould  be  taken  to  diftinguifh  the  catarrh  from  an 
angina,  peripneumony,  ulcerated  fore  throat,  venereal 
and  other  ulcerations  in  the  throat,  See.  and  the  fuffoca- 
tive  catarrh  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  hooping 
cough,  aflhma,  and  other  difficulties  of  breathing. 

According  to  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  the  cure  may  be  begun  by  bleeding,  or 
with  purging,  fucceeded  by  gentle  laxatives,  diuretics, 
or  perfpiratives,  as  one  or  the  other  may  feem  moft  like¬ 
ly  to  relieve,  and  let  them  be  repeated  as  circumftances 
may  require.  After  purgatives,  let  a  gentle  opiate  be 
given  at  nights,  joined  with  a  fmall  dofe  of  the  antimo- 
nium  tartarizatum.  If  pain  in  the  breaft  is  confiderable, 
let  a  blifter  be  applied  as  near  the  part  affedled  as  is  con¬ 
venient.  If  the  throat  is  fore,  the  volatile  liniment  may 
be  applied  to  the  fore-part  of  it.  Perfpiration  may  be 
promoted  with  the  ufual  antimonial  preparations,  joined 
with  fuch  other  prefpiratives  of  the  cooling  or  warmer 
kinds,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  require ;  and  by 
bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  at  night.  This  laft  me¬ 
thod  abates  the  cough  and  Kead-ach  confiderably  ;  and  if 
inflammation  does  not  forbid,  the  following  anodyne  pre- 
t  paration 
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paration  will  be  a  good  auxiliary.  R:  opii  pari.  gr» 
ij.  amygd.  decort.  gr.  x.  antim.  tartarifati.  gr.  ij.  f.  pih  no. 
vi.  cujus  capt.  j.  ter  in  die. 

In  chronical  catarrhs  very  great  advantage  is  obtained 
by  a  frequent  ufe  of  purgatives,  mixed  with  opiates,  in 
fuch  quantities  as  not  to  prevent  their  efficacy  as  laxa¬ 
tives,  e.  g. 

k  Pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  gr.  xv.  pil.  fapon.  gr.  viij. 
m.  f.  pilul.  no  iij.  h.  f.  fumend. 

To  moderate  the  cough,  eafe  the  forenefs  complained 
of  inwardly,  and  affift  the  difeharge  by  fpitting,  mucila¬ 
ginous  medicines  may  be  adminiftered,  fuch  as  the  infu- 
lion  of  linfeed,  mixtures  with  fpermaceti,  &c. 

See  Hoffman’s  Med.  Rat.  Syll.  Opufcula  Med.  Do£lo- 
tis  Baker,  Dr.  Ford yce’s  Elements,  part  ii.  Brooks’s  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Phylic.  Schneider  hath  writ  largely  on  this  dif- 
eafe.  Cullen’s  Firfl  Lines,  vol.  ii.  83.  edit.  4.  Wallis’s 
Sydenham. 

Catarrhus  Bellinsulanus.  See  Cynanche  Pa¬ 
rotid  a:  a. 

- Suffocativus.  See  Suffocatio  Stridula. 

- Vesica,  i.  e.  Dysuria  Mucosa.  See  Dysu- 

ria. 

CATARTISMUS.  According  to  Galen  it  is  a  tranf- 
lation  of  a  bone  from  a  preternatural  to  its  natural  fitu- 
ation. 

CATASARCA.  See  Anasarca. 

CATASCHASMOS,  from  fignifying  to  fcarify 

■or  open  a  vein. 

CATASTAGMOS,  7  from  r«£«,  to  dijiil.  This 

CATASTALMAGOS,  J  is  the  'name  which  the 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Celfus,  had  for  a  diftillation. 

CATASTALTICUM,  from  to  refrain ,  or 

rsXAan  to  contrail.  It  lignities  ftyptic,  aflringent,  repreff- 
ing,  fometimes  termed  cajlalticum. 

CATATASIS,  from  xodxTsivu,  to  extend.  In  Hippo¬ 
crates,  it  means  the  extenfion  of  a  fraftured  limb ;  or  a 
diflocated  one  in  order  to  replace  it :  alfo  the  adtual  re¬ 
placing  it  in  a  proper  fituation. 

CATAXA.  Both  Aetius  and  A£luarius  exprefs  by  this 
word  raw  filk,  or  filk  before  it  is  dyed. 

CATE.  See  Lycium. 

CATECHU,  orCAscHU.  See  Terra  Japonica. 

CATEIADION.  A  long  inftrument  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  noftrils,  in  order  to  provoke  an  haemor¬ 
rhage  in  the  cure  of  the  head-ach.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Arete  us. 

CATELLORUM,  Oleum.  It  is  olive  oil  in  which 
young  whelps  have  been  boiled  until  their  fleffi  feparates 
from  the  bones;  after  which  is  added  thyme,  marjoram, 
&c.  which  Hand  together  in  the  fun,  and  then  the  oil  is 
ftrained  for  ufe.  See  Ph.  Paris. 

CATELLUS.  See  Canis. 

- —  Cinereus.  A  cupel  or  test.  SeeCuPELLA. 

CATEVALA.  Common  aloe. 

CATH.  An  abbreviation  of  catholicus. 

CATHiERESIS,  from  aipea,  to  takeaway.  Any  fort 
of  fubtraction  of  a  part  of  the  body  by  any  kind  of  eva¬ 
cuation,  called  alfo  detrailio. 

CATHiERETICA,  from  ai pea,  to  take  away.  Reme¬ 
dies  which  confume  fuperfluous  fleffi. 

CATHARMA,  from  jcaSatpca,  to  purge .  The  excre¬ 
ments  purged  off  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

CATHARMOS,  from  KzSaipu,  to  purge.  Purgation 
by  medicines ;  and  the  cure  of  a  diforder  by  fuperftitious 
remedies. 

CATHARSIS.  Purgation.  Whether  by  the  men-" 
fes,  lochia,  urine,  ftool,  in  a  way  natural  or  artificial. 

C.ATHARTICA,  from  xadxipa,  to  purge.  This  word 
is  generally  ufed  as  expreffive  of  purging  medicines;  but 
it  alfo  implies  emetics. 

Catharticum  Extraflum — Now  called,  Extract  Colo- 

cynth.  Compositum.  Compound  Extract  of 

CoLOCYNTHIS. 

The  London  College  directs  the  following : 

Take  of  Succotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half  ;  of 
the  pith- of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drams;  fcammony, 
powdered,  half  an  ounce;  fmaller  cardamom  feeds, 
hulked,  and  powdered,  one  dram ;  of  proof  fpirit,  a  pint. 
The  fpirit  being  poured  upon  the  coloquintida,  digeft, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  four  days ;  then  to  the  tinflure  preff- 
ed  out,  add  the  aloes  and  fcammony,  firfl;  feparately  re¬ 
duced  to  powder;  and  thefe  being  diffolved,  draw  off 


the  fpirit,  and  reduce  the  mafs  to  the  confillence  of  a 
pill,  adding  the  feeds  toward  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

This  is  a  very  effectual  purge ;  the  dofe  is  from  gr.  x. 
to  3  fs.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  extrailum  Kudu, 
a  compofition,  except  for  the  addition  of  turbith,  which 
was  deferibed  by  Andernacus  fome  time  before  Euftachius 
Rudius.  Andernacus  called  it  extradlum  folutorium 
compofitum. 

CATHARTICUS,  Sal,  called  alfo  fal  catharticuS , 
amarus ,  fal  amarus,  magnefia  vitriolata,  Ebfhamenfis  fal. 
Purging  salt,  Epsom  salt,  and  English  salt. 
This  fait  was  firfl  obtained  from  the  mineral  water  at 
Epfom ;  it  was  afterwards  feparated  from  the  brine  which 
remains  after  the  cryftallization  of  common  fait,  and 
this  latter  is  the  fort  which  is  now  in  general  ufe.  It  is 
compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia:  differing 
fro nx  the  natron  vitriolatum,  in  that  the  latter  hath  a 
mineral  alkaline  fait  for  its  bafis.  The  firfl;  is  often  fold 
for  the  latter,  but  they  are  thus  diftinguiffied  :  to  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  firfl,  add  any  alkaline  fait  in  a  flate  of  folu- 
tion,  and  the  earth  will  foon  be  precipitated ;  the  like 
addition  being  made  to  a  folution  of  the  fecond,  no  alter¬ 
ation  is  perceived. 

It  is  with  this  fal  amarus  that  the  purging  mineral 
waters  are  impregnated,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
virtue.  It  hath  a  bitter  tafle,  is  foluble  in  lefs  than  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  ffioots  into  long  prifmatic  cryftals, 
liquifies  and  bubbles  in  a  moderate  heat,  emitting  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapours,  it  changes  to  a  white  fpongy 
mafs ;  this  fpongy  mafs  is  more  bitter  than  the  fait  was 
before  this  change  was  made  in  it  by  the  heat. 

That  the  acid  contained  in  this  J'alt  is  of  the  vitriolic 
kind,  appears  from  its  precipitating  chalk  that  is  diffolved 
in  aqua  fortis,  or  other  acids. 

If  this  fait  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  cryflallized  afreffi, 
it  concretes  into  a  larger  kind  of  cryftals,  which  refemble 
the  purging  fait  ufually  called  Glauber’s. 

This  fait  is  a  gentle  purgative,  operating  in  general 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  yet  with  a  fufficient  efficacy,  and 
quickly  finiffiing  its  operation.  Its  palling  off  haflily, 
and  not  extending  its  action  fo  far  as  molt  other  purga¬ 
tives,  feems  to  be  its  principal  imperfections,  though  if 
given  in  fmall  dofes,  is  paffes  farther  into  the  conllitu- 
tion,  promotes  the  fecretions  in  general,  and  proves  an 
excellent  aperient  in  many  chronical  diforders.  It  feldom 
occafions  gripes  or  ficknefs,  &c.  which  is  common  with 
refinous  purges.  If  the  patient  keeps  warm,  fmall  dofes 
will  fweat  him ;  if  cool,  they  pafs  off  by  urine.  As  a 
purge,  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  is  a  full 
dofe,  -which,  when  diffolved  in  a  quart  of  water  that 
hath  a  dram  of  mace  or  of  cardamom  feeds  previoufly  in- 
fufed  in  it,  is  very  eafy  in  the  ftomach.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

- Hispanicus  sal.  It  is  produced  near  Madrid, 

from  fome  fprings  there :  it  is  neutral  and  agrees  with 
the  natron  vitriolatum.  Its  operation  is  very  gentle. 

- Glauberi  Sal.  See  Glauberi  Sal. 

CATHEDRA.  In  Hippocrates  is  the  anus. 

CATHiERETICA,  from  xxOatpict,  to  throw  down. 
See  Corrodentia. 

CATHESTECOS.  An  epithet  for  a  ftri£l  and  regu¬ 
lar  diet. 

CATHETERUS,  Catheter,  from  xoiBinpa,  to  thrufl 
into.  It  is  a  long  crooked  tube  for  palling  along  the  ure¬ 
thra  into  the  bladder,  either  for  the  difeovery  of  a  Hone 
there,  or  to  occafion  a  flow  of  urine  if  fuppreffed.  The 
Latins  call  it  fillula.  See  Celfus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  26.  And 
it  had  the  epithet  senea  bellowed  on  it  from  the  matter  of 
which  it  was  formed,  being  of  brafs  or  copper. 

CATHETERISMUS.  The  introduaion  of  the  ca¬ 
theter  into  the  bladder.  This  appellation  was  given  by 
P.  zEgineta  to  this  operation ;  and  it  is  required  in  the 
following  cafes. 

1.  When  a  Hone  lies  internally  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  Hops  the  difeharge  of  the  urine. 

2.  When  a  preternatural  weaknefs  of  the  bladder  hin¬ 
ders  the  urine  from  being  difeharged  in  the  ufual  manner ; 
and  when  other  remedies  fail,  as  often  happens  in  women 
weakened  with  labour,  &c. 

3.  When  by  too  long  retention  of  urine,  the  bladder  is 
fo  diflended  and  weakened  as  not  to  be  able  to  difeharge 
its  contents. 

4.  When  mucus,  blood,  pus,  or  other  matter,  Hicks 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  cafes'  of  ulcers,  or 

wounds 
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wounds  of  the  kidneys,  or  after  difchafges  of  bloody 
urine. 

q.  When  the  urethra  is  contra&ed  or  obftructed,  or 
the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  but  in  this  cafe  bougies  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  when  the  proftatre  are  fcirrhous,  or  tumid,  and 
prevent  the  paffagesof  the  urine. 

6.  In  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy  it  is  fometimes  ufe- 
ful  to  introduce  the  catheter ,  to  draw  oft  the  urine. 

7.  When  a  prolapfus  uteri  produces  an  ifchury; 

8.  When  a  liquor  is  to  be  injedled  into  the  bladder,  in 
which  cafe  a  bladder  may  be  filled  with  the  liquor  to  be 
injedted,  then  faftened  to  the  catheter ,  and  io  by  gentle 
preflure  conveyed  through  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  introduce  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  of  a 
woman,  but  in  men’s  fome  difficulty  attends.  Heifter 
fays,  that  the  eafieft  method  of  introducing  the  catheter  is 
for  the  man  to  lay  on  his  back,  and  the  operator  ro  take 
the  penis  in  his  left  hand,  as  he  Hands  on  the  patient’s 
left  fide,  reclining  the  penis  towards  the  navel;  then  he 
is  to  introduce  the  catheter  with  its  concave  part  to  the 
belly,  into  the  urethra,  fo  far  as  the  os  pubis,  and  fo 
thrufting  it  under  the  fymphyfis  of  thole  bones,  and 
moving  the  handle,  fomewhat  in  a  circular  pofition,  he 
gently  forces  it  into  the  bladder. 

If  the  catheter  is  too  fmall,  it  is  the  more  apt  to  flop  in 
the  corrugations  and  foldings  of  the  urethra,  which  often 
occur  in  old  men.  Dr.  Hunter  obferves  that  fome  impe¬ 
diments  are  often  met  with  at  the  caput  gallinaginis,  in 
which  cafe  he  advifes  to  draw  the  catheter  a  little  back, 
and  prefs  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  little  higher,  and  then 
it  will  flip  in  ;  but  he  cautions  againft  ufing  any  force.  If 
a  difficulty  is  Hill  found,  he  advifes  to  put  a  finger  into 
the  anus,  at  the  fame  time  draw  the  perinaeum  forward, 
and  therewith  endeavour  to  affift  the  catheter  in  its  intro¬ 
duction. 

Thofe  catheters  are  the  belt  that  are  made  with  fmall 
holes  at  their  ends  inftead  of  long  eyes. 

Though  this  inftrument  may  be  required  on  fome  ac¬ 
counts,  yet  in  the  following  cafes  it  cannot  be  ufed. 

1.  When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  greatly  inflamed, 
for  then  the  urethra  is  much  contracted,  and  to  force  in 
this  cafe  would  endanger  a  fphacelus. 

2.  When  a  caruncle,  cicatrix,  or  hard  tubercle  ob- 
ftruCts  the  pafiage. 

3.  In  old  men,  fometimes  from  the  ftricture  Ihrinking, 
or  from  wrinkles  in  the  urethra. 

4.  From  the  diftenfion  of  the  fpongy  fubftance  of  the 
urethra  with  the  blood. 

5.  From  a  feirrhofity  or  preternatural  humour  of  the 
proftate  gland. 

6.  From  a  ftone  lodged  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

7.  When  the  uterus  is  remarkably  prominent  and  pen¬ 
dulous  over  the  ofla  pubis,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  then 
forming  an  angle  with  the  body  of  the  bladder,  hinders 
the  paflage  of  the  catheter. 

CATHIDRUSIS,  from  xafaPfou,  to  place  together. 
The  reduction  of  a  fraCture. 

CATHIMIA.  In  the  Spagyric  language  it  fignifies,  1. 

A  fubterraneous  mineral  vein,  where  gold  and  filver  is 
dug ;  2.  Concretions  in  the  furnace  of  gold  and  filver ; 

3.  Gold ;  4.  Spuma  argent 1 ;  -and  5.  Soot  that  adheres  to 
the  walls  in  burning  brafs. 

CATHMIA.  Lithargium,  Litharge,  which  fee, 
and  the  fpume  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  iron. 

CATHOLCEUS.  An  oblong  fillet  which  came  over 
the  whole  bandage  of  the  head  called  perifeepaftrum. 

CATHOLICON.  A  general  or  univerfal  medicine. 
Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  to  purge  off  all  kinds  of  bad 
humours.  From  xa'Ja ,  through ,  and  o>-oy,  the  whole ,  i.  e. 
univerfal,  fometimes  alfo  termed  diacatholicon. 

CATHYPNIA,  from  mv<&,flcep.  A  profound  fleep. 

CATIAS,  from  pyu,  dimitto.  An  incifion  knife, 
formerly  ufed  to  extraCt  a  dead  foetus,  and  for  opening 
an  abfeefs  in  the  uterus. 

CATILLIA.  The  weight  of  nine  ounces. 

CATIMIA.  See  Cadmia. 

CATINUM  ALUMEN.  Pot-ash. 

CATINUS  FUSORIUS.  A  crucible.  See  Cru- 

CIBULUM. 

CATISCHON.  One  who  is  coftive  or  not  eafily 
purged. 

CATIUS.  The  name  of  an  inftrument  for  extracting 
a  dead  child. 
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CATIXIS.  On  the  fame  fide.  In  inflammation  of 
the  liver  a  crifis  of  blood  difeharged  from  the  nofe  is  by 
the  right  noftril ;  and  inflammation  of  the  fpleen  by  the 
left;  and  it  hath  long  been  obferved,  that  nature  endea¬ 
vours  with  more  vigour,  and  more  certain  fuccefs,  to 
free  herl'elf  on  the  pafi'ages  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

CATMA.  Filings  of  gold. 

CATOBLEPA,  or  Catoblepas,  or  Catablepon. 
A  wild  beaft  in  Ethiopia,  of  which  Pliny  relates  ftrange 
things. 

CATOCATHARTICA.  Medicines  that  operate  by 
ftool. 

CATOCIIE.  See  Catalepsis. 

CATOCHITES,  from  to  retain.  A  ftone 

found  in  Corfica,  which  Pliny  fays  attracts  and  retains 
the  hand  when  laid  upon  it. 

-CATOCHUS.  See  Catalepsis.  Alfo  the  teta¬ 
nus,  which  fee.  Some  define  it  to  be  a  rigidity  of  the 

body,  without  fenfibility.  For  that  called - Cervinus, 

tonic  tetany  particularly  aflefting  the  neck,  fee 

Tetanus. - Diurnus,  the  symptomatic  tetany. 

- Holotonicus,  the  tonic  teIany. 

CATODON,  from  Kara,  below ,  and  ocfaj,  a  tooth.  A 
name  of  the  fpermaceti  whale,  becaufe  it  hath  teeth  only 
in  its  lower  jaw. 

CATOMISMOS,  from  xara,  under ,  and  the 

Jhouldcr.  A  putting  under  of  the  fhoulder.  By  this 
word  P.  aEgineta  expreffeth  that  mode  of  reducing  a  lux¬ 
ated  humdrus,  which  is  performed  by  a  ftrong  man  taking 
the  patient’s  luxated  arm,  and  laying  it  over  his  fhoulder, 
fo  that  he  can  raile  him  from  the  ground,  thus  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  the  luxation  is  reduced. 

CATOPTER,  i.  e.  Speculum  ani.  From  ue/Ja,  through, 
and  oorlofy-ai,  to  fee.  See  Speculum. 

CATORCHITES.  A  fort  of  wine  which  Diofcorides 
takes  notice  of. 

CATGRETICA,  7  from  Ka.au,  downwards ,  and  pzoi,  to 

CATOTERICA,  J flow.  Purgative  medicines. 

CATOU-KARUA.  See  Folium. 

CATTA  TRIP ALI.  Long-pepper. 

CATTARIA.  See  Mentha  Cataria.  . 

CATTEE.  See  Acajaiba. 

CATTU-SCHIRAGAM.  The  Malabar  name  for 
the  fcabiofa  Indica  arborea  :  the  feeds  of  which  kill 
worms.  Raii  Hift. 

CATU-TIRPALI.  Long-pepper.  See  Piper 
Longum. 

CATULOTICA,  xx']a>.ao.  Medicines  that  cicatrife 
wounds. 

CATULUS.  In  zoology  it  is  a  puppy.  See  Canis. 
In  botany  it  is  a  catkin.  See  Iulus. 

CATU  PITSJEGAM  MULLA.  A  fpecies  of  jeffa- 
mine. 

CAUCAFON,  i.  e.  Moly  Indicum.  Indian  Gar¬ 
lic. 

CAUCALIS.  Bastard  parsley,  called  alfo  echi- 
nophora  tertia,  lappula  Canaria ,  pfeudofelinum ,  ant  hr  l  feus, 
daucus  annuus  minor ,  and  hedge-parsley  ;  they  have 
generally  red  flowers,  and  and  poffefs  the  common  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  garden  parfley.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of 
twelve  forts.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  car¬ 
rot. 

CAUCALOIDES.  A  name  of  the  patella ,  in  Mofi* 
chion  de  Morb.  Mulieb.  fo  called  from  its  likenefs  to  the 
flower  of  the  caucalis. 

CAUDA.  In  botany,  the  tail  of  a  leaf ;  is  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  rib,  and  connefts  the  leaf  with  the 
ftalk,  after  the  manner  of  a  pedicle ;  when  the  middle 
rib  hath  an  appendix  of  the  leaf  running  along  it,  it  is 
often  called  a  winged  leaf. 

Cauda.  Aetius  in  his  Tetrab.  4.  ferm.  4.  ch.  T03. 
fays  that  in  fome  women  a  flefhy  fubftance  arifes  from  the 
os  uteri,  and  fills  the  vagina.  Sometimes  it  protuberates 
without  the  lips  of  the  pudenda,  like  the  tail  of  fome  ani¬ 
mal,  whence  its  name.  In  order  to  extirpate  it,  he  ad¬ 
vifes  to  extend  it  with  a  forceps,  and  then  cut  it  off,  after 
which  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  lint  dippid  in  rough  wine. 

P.  aEgineta  fpeaks  to  the  fame  pnrpofe.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
of  the  coccygis  os. 

- Equina.  Horse-tail.  In  Botany  it  is  a  plant 

with  a  thick,  hollow,  ftrait  ftalk,  full  of  joints,  long, 
(lender,  rough,  ftiff,  jointed,  rufh-like  leaves,  Handing 

feveral 
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feveral  round  every  articulation  in  form  bF  a  liar.  It  is 
perennial,  and  common  in  watery  places.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  ten  fpecies. 

Equifetum,  called  alfo  hippuris, .  equifetum  palnjire  lon- 
gioribus,  equifetum  majus ,  afprella ;  GREAT  MARSA  or 
water  horse-taxl.  The  leaves  are  moderately  aftrin- 
gent :  they  give  out  their  active  matter  to  water,  and  to 
fpirit ;  but  are  not  of  efficacy  enough  to  obtain  a  place  in 
practice. 

Equifetum  arvenfe  longioribus  fetis  ;  called  alfo  equife¬ 
tum  minus  terreftre,  equifetum  fegetale,  corn  horse- 
tail.  It  is  the  equifetum  arvenfe,  Linn.  It  has  its 
flowers  feparate  from  the  ftalks  which  bear  the  leaves. 
They  appear  in  April  and  May.  The  qualities  of  this 
are  fimilar  to  the  above  named  fpecies. 

Equifetum paluflre  brevioribusfoliis,  polyfpermum,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  polygonum  fceminium  cauda  equina  fceminia,  pina- 
ftella  ruppio,  pinaftella  furre&ior,  female  hoRse-tail. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  lakes  and  other  watery  places. 

Equifetum  poligonoidcs  bccciferum  majus,  ephedra  mari- 
tima  major,  tragus,  uva  marina  major,  polygonum  bacci- 
ferum,  sea-grape,  or  shrub  horse-tail.  This  grows 
in  Sicily,  and  other  maritime  places  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ephedra  maritima  minor,  called  alfo  polygonum  bacci- 
ferum  maritimum  minus,  tragus,  uva  marina,  equifetum 
iv.  Mathioli,  hippuris  minor,  equifetum  polygonoides  bac- 
ciferum  minus,  lesser  sea-horse-tail.  See  Dale,  Ray, 
Boerhaave,  and  Miller. 

In  Anatomy,  the  medulla  fpinalis  ends  about  the  firft 
or  fecond  lumbar  vertebra,  and  there  forms  itfelf  into 
many  branches  which  receive  all  together  the  name  cauda 
equina.  From  the  loins  downwards  the  holes  in  the  ver¬ 
tebra  are  fornewhat  lower  than  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
that  pafs  through  them  ;  hence  it  is  of  importance  when 
any  diforder  arifes  from  an  injury  of  any  of  the  nerves 
below  the  firft  and  fecond  lumbar  vertebra  to  advert  to 
this  circumftance  ;  and  as  at  the  firft  or  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  loins  the  cauda  equina  begins,  fo  in  tracing  the 
fource  of  all  the  nerves  below  thefe  parts,  their  origin  is 
together  there.  See  Lumbares. 

Cauda  Muris.  A  fpecies  of  ranunculus.  See  alfo 
Myosurus. 

- Porcina.  See  Peucedanum. 

- Vulpis  Rubicundi.  Red  lead. 

CAUDATIO.  So  an  elongation  of  the  clitoris  is 
called. 

CAUDEX.  The  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  trunk, 
flock,  or  ftem,  is  that  part  of  any  plant  which  lies  be¬ 
twixt  the  root  and  the  branches.  In  herbs  and  under- 
fhrubs  this  part  is  called  caulis,  the  ftalk,  thryfus,  fcapus, 
calmus,  or  calamus. 

CAULEDON,  becaufe  it  breaks  like  xou>X&',  a  branch. 
A  fpecies  of  fradture,.  when  the  bone  is  broken  tranf- 
verfely  fo  as  not  to  cohere. 

CAIJLIAS.  An  epithet  for  that  juice  of  the  fylphium 
which  flows  from  the  ftalk,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from 
that  which  flows  from  the  root,  and  is  called  pi£  1x5. 

CAULIFEROUS.  Such  plants  are  fo  called  as  have 
a  true  ftalk. 

CAULIS.  The  stalk.  In  botany  it  is  a  part  of  a 
plant  receiving  the  nourifhment  from  the  root  and  con¬ 
veying  it  into  the  other  parts  with  which  it  is  clothed, 
not  having  one  fide  diftinguifhable  from  the  other.  The 
ftalk  of  a  tree  is  called  its  trunk.  See  Caudex.  It  is 
a  name  alfo  for  both  the  penis  and  vagina ;  and  in  corn 
and  grafs  it  is  called  the  blade  ;  and  is  alfo  a  name  for 
a  cabbage  orcolewort.  See  Brassica  Sativa. 

- Florida.  Cauliflower.  See  Brassica 

Florida. 

- Procumbens.  A  procumbent  or  trailing  ftalk 

is  that  which  lies  on  the  ground,  and  propagates  itfelf 
by  emitting  roots,  as  the  ivy  and  ftrawberry. 

- Rubra.  Red  Colewort. 

- Scandens.  A  climbing  ftalk  is  that  which 

climbs  by  the  help  of  tendrils,  as  the  vines  and  briony. 

- Volubilis.  A  twining  ftalk  is  that  which 

twifts  about  any  prop,  without  the  help  of  tendrils,  as 
the  hop  and  kidney-bean. 

CAULODES.  The  white  or  the  green  cabbage. 

CAULOS.  A  stalk.  This  word  is  ufed  by  way  of 
eminence  to  exprefs  the  ftalk  of  fylphium  or  lafer. 

CAULOTON.  An  epithet  of  the  beet. 

CAUMA,  from  kcliu,  to  burn.  The  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphere  or  of  the  body  in  a  fever. 


C  AUNG  A.  A  name  of  the  arccct. 

CAUSA.  A  cause.  It  is  more  difficult  very  often 
to  difeover  the  caufes  of  diforders  than  to  preferibe -for 
the  cure,  when  the  caufe  is  known ;  and  it  is  by  this 
Ikill  and  fagacity  in  making  fuch  difeoyeries  that  a  phy- 
fician  fhews  how  much  he  is  above  the  mountebank  and 
pretender.  Great  confiifion  is  met  with  in  moft  writers 
on  this  fubje£t  ;  and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  fay  from  whofe 
theory  we  fliall  proceed  to  an  ufeful  praftice.  One  fays 
that  the  caufes  of  difeafes  are  in  the  fluids  ;  another  fixes 
them  in  the  fofids ;  forne  proceed  from  chemical,  and 
others  from  mechanical  principles,  &c.  But  when  rea- 
foning  a  priori  is  laid  afide,  when  nature  is  ftudied,  and 
theory  is.  confirmed  only  by  clinical  obfervation,  this  fub- 
je£t,  fo  perplexed,  may  gradually  unfold,  and  a  theory 
be  formed  which,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  will  happily  con¬ 
vert  this  uncertain  fcience  into  an  art. 

It  is  fome  fatisfaftion  to  be  able  to  account  for  morbid 
fymptoms,  though  the  difeafes  which  give  rife  to  them 
may  be  in  their  own  nature  incurable ;  for,  where  we 
cannot  relieve,  we  fliall  at  leaft  be  prevented  from  doing 
harm. 

Difeafes  Ihould  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  caufes ,  and 
not  their  effe£ts ;  for  this  method,  in  many  inftances, 
Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten  are  truly  admirable.  It  is 
owned  that  men  of  experience  may  be  led  from  the  effefts 
of  a  difeafe  to  the  knowledge  of  its  caufe  in  fome  cafes  5 
but  then  the  curative  indications  can  only  be  properly 
taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  caufe. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  are  always  fomething  phyfical ; 
they  are  that  which  makes  a  difeafe  to  be  prefent ;  they 
are  what  impairs  the  functions,  by  producing  diforders 
in  the  folids,  fluids,  or  both. 

Caufes  are  varioufly  confidered  and  divided  by  different 
writers,  but  perhaps  the  following  general  order  will  be 
found  as  free  from  objections  as  any  of  the  different 
ones.  Moft  difeafes  have  four  caufes,  viz.  the  predif- 
pofing,  primary,  antecedent,  and  conjunct.  The  three 
laft  are  called  morbific  caufes.  And  it  fhould  be  noticed 
that  two  efficient  caufes  fometimes  produce  a  difeafe,  or 
even  one,  (e.  g.)  iff.  By  violent  exercife,  a  ftone  falls 
from  the  kidnies,  but  obftruCts  the  urethra,  and  caufes 
pain  :  here  are  two  caufes,  viz.  the  primary,  i.  e.  the 
exercife;  and  the  conjunct,  i.  e.  the  ftone.  2dly.  A 
wound  by  a  fword  ,  the  wound  is  owing  to  a  Angle  caufe , 
which  is  the  primary  one,  i.  e.  the  fword.  A  conjunct 
caufe  may  be  a  procatarCtic  caufe  at  the  fame  time,  e.  g. 
an  extraneous  body  lodged  in  the  oefophagus.  The  ante-* 
cedent  caufe  may  alfo  become  the  conjunct ;  or  the  con¬ 
junct  may  become  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  a  plethora  of 
blood  in  the  veffels  may  be  the  antecedent  caufe  of  a  phleg¬ 
mon  if  it  ftill  circulates,  and  become  the  conjunct  caufe 
if  it  fettles  on  any  part ;  e  contra,  the  coagulated  blood 
which  is  the  conjunct  caufe  of  a  phlegmon,  may  become 
the  antecedent  caufe  if  it  is  taken  up  again  by  the  veffels, 
and  re-enters  the  circulation. 

The  predifpofing  caufe,  alfo  called  caufa  proegumena, 
and  by  fome  the  antecedent ;  but  then,  in  their  divifion 
they  have  only  three  general  caufes.  The  predifpofing 
caufes  are  thofe  which  render  the  body  more  fit  to  receive 
a  morbid  impreffion,  when  a  primary  caufe  is  applied ; 
alfo  that  difpofes  the  body  to  fuffer  in  one  or  other  mode 
more  readily  than  in  any  different  ones.  This  kind  of 
caufe  is  a  fault  in  the  original  conftitution  ;  or  elfe  it  is 
induced  in  time  by  fome  accident.  Of  itfelf  it  neither 
conftitutes  nor  produces  a  diforder ;  but  when  certain 
morbid  caufes  occur,  it  favours  their  effects  ;  e.  g.  a  long 
neck  and  flat  breaft  difpofes  to  a  confumption,  a  fhort 
neck  to  an  apoplexy,  flendernefs  to  a  pain  in  the  fide,  rigid 
fibres  to  inflammation  and  fever,  lax  fibres  to  a  cachexy 
and  dropfy,  &c.  Some  difeafes  pave  the  way  for  others, 
as  an  afthma  for  a  dropfy,  colic  for  the  palfy,  fma!l-pox 
and  meafles  for  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  and  a  con¬ 
fumption,  &c.  And  a  part,  once  injured,  is  more  fub- 
jeCt  to  be  affeCted  in  the  fame  way  again. 

The  primary  caufe,  called  alfo  the  privative  external, 
evident,  apparent,  remote,  aCtive,  efficient,  praincipient, 
procatarCtic,  or  occafional.  This  excites  the  pre-difpof- 
ing  caufe  to  action,  or  thefe  caufes  applied  to  the  body 
that  is  pre-difpofed  thereto,  excite  difeafes  ;  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  an  error  in  one  or  more  of  the  non-naturals,  or 
wounds,  contufions,  compreffions,  mucous  matter  thrown 
out  of  the  follicules  of  the  glands  before  the  falts  are  ab- 
forbed.  Dr.  Shebbeare  obferves,  in  his  Theory  and  Prac- 
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tice  ofPhyfic,  that  “  if,,  infteadof  attending  to  particular 
uiforders,  with  all  the  minute  differences  which  attend 
them,  we  were  attentive  to  the  primary  caufe ,  our  medi¬ 
cinal  knowledge  would  thereby  be  more  advanced.”  He 
farther  obferves,  that  “  an  excefs  or  dcfedt  of  vital  fire, 
is  the  mod  general  caufe  of  difeafes  what  he  advances 
on  this  fubjedl,  may  be  feen  in  the  juft  quoted  publica¬ 
tion,  and  deferves  more  attention  than  feems  hitherto  to 
have  been  given  it. 

The  antecedent  caufe ,  called  alfo  the  mediate.  Thefe 
caufes  are  ufually  in  the  excreta  and  retenta.  In  moft 
complaints,  the  non-naturals  firft  diforder  fome  of  the 
evacuations,  this  is  the  primary  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  then 
thefe  evacuations  affedl  the  blopd  and  juices,  which  is  the 
fecond  caufe  ;  the  blood  and  juices  thus  affedled,  will  not 
fail  to  difturb  the  action  of  the  parts,  which  is  the  laft 
and  immediate  caufe  of  difeafe,  and  in  which  confifts  the 
nature  of  all  difeafes. 

The  immediate,  called  alfo  the  conjunct,  proximate, 
continent,  formal,  hidden,  and  internal.  The  immediate 
caufes  are  thofe  which,  taken  altogether,  immediately  con- 
ftitutes  the  prefent  difeafe  ;  the  prefence  of  thefe  confti- 
tutes  and  continues  them  5  and  their  removal  is  the  cure  : 
as  the  air  in  an  emphyfema,  and  the  blood  in  an  aneu- 
rifm. 

A  knowledge  of  the  proximate  caufe  enables  us  to  j  udge 
of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  its  remedies.  The 
empiric  feet  rejedled  this  enquiry.  The  knowledge  of 
this  kind  of  caufes  may  be  learnt  from,  firft,  a  fore-know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  remote  caufes  ; 
fecondly,  from  collating  the  different  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  together,  and  by  ftridt  reafoning  to  reduce  them 
to  one  fimple  caufe ;  thirdly,  from  the  pernicious  or  falu- 
tary  effefts  of  the  remedies  applied  during  the  difeafe ; 
fourthly,  by  a  careful  infpeftion  of  dead  bodies.  In  this 
laft,  much  fkill  in  the  appearances  met  with  in  dead  bo¬ 
dies  is  required,  left  the  effefts  of  the  caufes  Ihould  be- 
miftaken  for  the  caufes  themfelves. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  often  difficult  to  be  difeovered, 
fometimes  impoffible  ;  and  general  caufes  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  hence  the  difficulty  to  fix  on  the  particular  one. 

CAUSIS.  A  burn.  See  Ambusta. 

CAUSODES  FEBRIS.  See  Causus.  '  Celfus  ren¬ 
ders  this  word  by  febris  ardens. 

CAUSOMA.  In  Hippocrates  fignifies  a  burning 
heat  and  inflammation. 

CAUSTICA.  Caustics,  from  Kata,  to  burn.  Cau- 
Jilcs  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Cau flics  are,  the  actual  cautery ,  or  red-hot  iron  ; 
burning  moxa,  & c.  See  Escharotica. 

CAUSTICUM  AMERICANUM.  See  Cevadilla. 

■ - -  Antimoniale.  See  Antimonium  Muria- 

tum,  under  Antimonium. 

- Commune  Fortius.  Ph.  Lond. 

‘The  common  ftronger  Cauftic  of  the  London  College. — Cal¬ 
led  now,  Calx  cum  Kali.  Pure  lime  with  pure 

kali. 

Take  cf  quicklime ,  five  pounds,  four  ounces;  water  of 
pure  kali,  fixteen  pounds  ;  boil  away  the  water  of  pure 
kali  to  a  fourth  part ;  then  fprinkle  in  the  lime,  reduced 
to  a  powder  by  the  affufion  of  water.  Keep  it  in  a  veffel 
clofe  (topped. 

- Lunare.  See  Argentum,  called  alfo  lapis 

infcrnalis ,  but  now  Argentum  Nitratum,  Nitrat¬ 
ed  silver,  which  fee. 

When  cauflics  are  applied  upon  an  abfeefs,  &c.  lay  on 
a  piece  of  (ticking  plafter  upon  the  foft  part  of  the  abfeefs, 
having,  previoufly  cut  a  hole  in  it,  nearly  as  big  as  the 
efehar  is  to  be  made  :  then  in  the  hole  of  the  plafter  lay 
the  cauftic,  which  muft  be  fecured  by  another  piece  of 
(ticking  plafter,  when  the  efehar  is  formed,  it  muft  be 
cut  through,  and  wholly,  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  fepa- 
rated  with  the  knife. 

According  to  the  intention  of  applying  a  cauftic ,  it  muft 
lay  on  longer,  or  a  leffer  time ;  if  to  form  an  iffue  it 
may  lay  on  four  hours,  or  if  to  lay  a  bone  bare,  the 
fame  time  may  be  allowed  ;  to  deftroy  a  large  gland  it  may 
lay  on  fix  hours ;  to  open  an  abfeefs,  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thicknefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  (kin.  See 
Escharotica. 

CAUSUS,  from  Mtu,  to  burn ;  caufodis  febris ;  dev.- 
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rens  febris,',  a  burning,  or  highly  ardent  fever.  Hippo¬ 
crates  deferibes  this  fever,  and  according  to  him,  a  fiery 
heat  and  infatiable  third  are  its  peculiar  characteriftics; 
Galen’s  account  of  it  is  much  the  fame.  Hoffman,  in 
his  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  is  very  particular  in  his  defeription 
of  this  diforder ;  and  obferves,  with  the  ancients,  that 
its  pathognomonic  fymptoms  are,  an  intenfe  burning  all 
over  the  body,  an  unquenchable  third,  and  a  parched, 
furrowed,  black  tongue.  Aretxus  deferibes  this  dif¬ 
order,  and  Lommius  is  very  accurate  in  his  account  of 
it ;  but  from  any  of  their  relations,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  other  than  a  continued  ardent  fever,  in  a  bili¬ 
ous  conftitution.  They  obferve,  that  the  heat  of  the 
bodj  is  not  only  intenfe,  but  that  the  breath  is  peculi¬ 
arly  fiery  ;  the  patient’s  extremities  are  cold  ;  his  pulfe  is 
frequent  and  fmall ;  the  heat  is  more  violent  internally 
than  externally  ;  and  the  whole  foon  ends  in  recovery  or 
death.  Boerhaave,  in  Aph.  738.  calls  it  an  ardent  fever. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  it  amongft  the  remitting  tertian  fevers. 

The  cure  is  the  fame  as  in  ardent  fevers  in  general. 
See  Ardens  Febris.  , 

An  inflammation  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  caufus. 

CAUTERIUM,  from  uaw,  to  burn.  A  cautery, 
either  adlual  or  potential.  See  Escharotica. 

Cauterium  Poteniiale  Ph.  Edinb.  "The Potential  Cau- 
tdry  of  the  Edinburgh  Dii'p. 

Take  of  Ruffian  pot-afti  and  quick-lime,  of  each  equal 
parts ;  of  fpring-water,  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ;  macerate  them  for  two  days,  occafionally  ftirring 
them ;  then  filter  the  ley,  and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  ; 
put  the  dry  mafs  into  a  crucible,  and  urge  it  with  a  ftrong 
fire  till  it  flows  like  oil;  then  pour  it  out  upon  a  flat  plate 
made  hot,  and  while  the  matter  continues  foft,  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  and  keep  it  in  glaffes 
clofely  (lopped. 

This  is  alfo  called  lapis  fepticus.  It  is  a  ftrong  and 
fudden  cauftic,  but  it  deliquates  too  foon  in  the  air,  and 
runs  beyond  the  bounds  it  ought ;  indeed  the  fuddennefs 
of  its  adKon  depends  on  its  difpofition  to  liquify.  But 
this  inconvenience  is  avoided  in  the  calx  cum  kali  puro. 
Ph.  Lend.  1788; 

CAVA  HER.BARIQRUM.  ?See  Fumaria  Bulbo- 

Cava  Major  Radix.  )  sa. 

Cava  Vena.  The  large  vein  which  receives  the  re¬ 
fluent  blood,  and  conveys  it  to  the  heart,  is  thus  named. 

The  vena  cava  is  generally  deferibed  as  being  two,  viz. 
the  afeending  .and  the  defeending  ;  the  right  auricle  re¬ 
ceives  them  both,  one  at  its  upper,  the  other  at  its  lower 
part. 

The  fuperior  vena  cava  is  diftributed  principally  to  the 
thorax,  head,  and  upper  extremities,  and  but  very  little 
to  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  is  diftributed  principally  to  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and  very  little  to  the 
parts  above  the  diaphragm. 

The  ancients  called  the  vena  cava  fuperior,  the  vena 
cava  afeendens  ;  and  the  vena  cava  inferior,  vena  cava 
defeendens. 

According  to  Window,  who  is  extremely  accurate  in 
his  defeription  of  the  blood-veflels,  the  fuperior  or  afeend¬ 
ing  vena  cava  runs  up  from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
almoft  in  a  diredb  courfe  for  about  two  fingers  breadth 
within  the  pericardium,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  aorta, 
but  a  little  more  anteriorly.  When  it  pafles  out  of  the 
pericardium,  it  runs  up  to  near  the  cartilage  of  the  firft 
true  rib,  and  a  little  higher  then  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta;  here  it  divides  into  branches,  viz.  the  right  and 
left  fubclavian  veins.  The  trunk  of  this  upper  vena  cava 
from  where  it  leaves  the  pericardium,  to  the  juft  named 
bifurcation,  fends  out  anteriorly  the  vena  mediaftina, 
pericardia,  diaphragmatica  fuperior,  thymica,  mammaria 
interna,  and  trachealis.  All  thefe  are  called  dextrae. 
Their  fellows  on  the  other  fide  are  called  finiftrse ;  they 
do  not  fpring  from  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  but  from 
the  left  fubclavian  vein.  Pofteriorly,  a  little  above  the 
pericardium,  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  fends  out  a 
capital  branch,  called  vena  azygos.  It  runs  down  by  the 
vertebrae  dorfi,  almoft  to  the  diaphragm,  giving  oft'  the 
greateft  part  of  the  venae  intercoftales  and  lumbares  fu- 
periores. 

Hardly  a  quarter  of  au  inch  of  one  fide  of  the  vena  cava 
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inferior  is  contained  in  the  pericardium  ;  from  thence  it 
immediately  perforates  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  gives 
the  venae  diaphragmatic*  inferior,  or  phrenic*  :  itpaffes 
behind  the  liver,  through  the  great  finus  of  that  vifcus, 
to  which  it  furniflies  tlrol'e  branches  called  venae  hepatic*. 
In  this  courfe  it  inclines,  towards  the  fpina  dorfi  and  aorta 
inferior,  the  trunk  and  ramifications  of  which  it  accom¬ 
panies  all  the  way  to  the  os  facrum,  the  arteria  coeliaca 
and  the  two  mefenteric*  excepted.  Arrived  at  the  os 
facrum,  it  terminates  by  a  bifurcation,  and  forms  the 
two  illiac*,  which  give  off  the  hypogaftric*,  and  fome 
other  branches  distributed  into  the  pelvis  ;  then  they  pafs 
under  the  ligamentum  Eallonii,  and  there  take  the  name 
of  crurales,  each  of  which  are  diftributed  throughout 
the  lower  extremities. 

CAVALAM.  A  Malabarian  plant,  called  alfo  arbor 
fiiiquofa  Malaharica  pluribus  ad  Jingulos  flores  lobis.  It 
is  not  remarked  for  any  medicinal  virtue. 

CAVERNA.  A  cavern.  Alfo  a  name  of  the  fe¬ 
male  pudenda. 

CAVIARIUM.  It  is  the  pickled  roe  of  the  fturgeon. 

|  The  ankle,  alfo  the  os  cuneifome. 

C  A  VITAS  INNOMINATA.  See  Auricula. 

CAY  AN.  SeeCAjAN. 

CAYAN^5 1  See  ^IPER  INDICUM- 

CAYMANES.  The  West  Indian  crocodile,  or 

ALLIGATOR. 

CAYUTANA  LUZONIS.  See  F  agar  a  Major. 

CAZABI.  See  Cassada.  • 

CEANOTHOS,  i.  e.  Carduus  vinearum  repens.  See 
Carduus  Hvemorrhoidalis. 

CEANOTHLTS.  See  Celastus  Internus. 

CEASMA,  from  to  fiplit ,  or  divide.  A  fiffure 

or  fragment. 

CEBAR.  An  Arabian  word  for  agallochum. 

CEBIPIRA  BRASILIENSIBUS.  Guacu,  or  Miri. 
A  tree  which  grows  in  Brafil.  Its  bark  is  bitter  a  nd 
aftringent,  and  of  which  baths  and  fomentations  are 
made  for  the  relief  of  pains  in  the  limbs,  difeafes  from 
cold,  tumors  of  the  feet  and  belly,  itch,  and  other  cuta¬ 
neous  difeafes. 

CECIS.  A  gall  of  the  oak. 

CECRYPHALOS.  Elippocrates  by  this  word  means 
the  net  in  which  women  confined  their  hair.  It  is  alfo 
that  ftomach  of  ruminating  animls  which  lies  next  before 
the  omafum. 

CEDMA.  The  fame  as  Pudendagra,  which  fee. 

CEDRA,  Essentia  de,  i.  e.  EJJ.  Bcrgamotte.  See 
Bergamotte. 

CEDRELdEUM;  Oil  of  cedar.  See  Cedrta. 

CEDRELATE.  According  to  Bellonius,  this  word 
is  derived  from  eX<*t»,  the  fir-tree ,  and  the  cedar. 

Among  batanifts,  it  fignifies  that  fpecies  of  cedar  which 
is  faid  to  exceed  all  other  trees  in  fize. 

CEDRIA.  It  is  called  the  pitch  and  the  refin  of  the 
great  cedar-tree,  fo  that  it  is  the  crude  tears  of  the  cedar. 
Some  fay  it  is  different  from  the  cedrium,  or  oil  of  cedar, 
which  is  more  oily  and  liquid;  but  by  writers  in  general, 
it  is  called  cedria ,  cedrium,  and  cedrelecum ,  &c.  The 
Arabians  call  the  oil  alkcrtan.  Go  me  us  and  Pliny  fay, 
that  the  great  cedar  yields  a  pitch  called  cedria,  to  which 
Galen  gives  feveral  names,  and  aritong  the  reft  he  calls 
it  cedria.  Salmafius  fays,  that  the  Arabians  call  the  oil 
of  cedar  ketran ,  or  alketran  ;  and  we,-  by  a  corruption  of 
that  word,  give  the  name  of  cedrinum  to  the  pitch  which 
is  ufed  for  ihips.  Though  the  Greeks  confound  cedre- 
ireum  with  cedria,  they  are  not  the  fame ;  for  the  cedria 
is  the  pitch,  or  refin,  that  diftils  from  the  cedar-tree; 
and  the  cedrekeum  is  an  oil  obtained  from  pitch  or  refin, 
and  which  fwims  above  it  in  boiling,  and  is  colledled 
with  wool.  Diofcorides  fays,  that  the  bell  cedria  is 
thick,  pellucid,  of  a  naufeous  fmell,  when  poured  out  it 
does  not  fpread,  but  runs  into  drops,  and  has  a  power 
of  pveferving  dead  bodies  from  corrupting  :  but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  difputes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  really 
known  wliat  the  cerdium  is. 

CEDRINUM  LIGNUM.  So  the  wood  of  the  juni¬ 
per  tree  is  called.  See  Juniperinus. 

- Vinum.  Cedar,  wine.  Take  thin  pieces  of 

wood,  juft  cut  from  the  tree,  while  the  fruit  is  on  it, 
and  expofe  them  to  the  fun,  or  a  fire,  to  obtain  their 


juice  by  exudation.  A  pint  of  this  juice  is  mixed  with 
fix  pints  of  wine ;  then  they  {land  for  two  months,  after 
which  they  are  decanted  into  another  veffel,  and  expofed 
for  fome  time  to  the  fun,  and  thus  this  wine  is  made  fit 
for  ufe. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  prepared  wines  from  juniper, 
pine,  cyprefis,  bay,  and  the  wood  of  fome  other  trees. 
All  thefe  wines  are  remarkably  heating,  diuretic,  and  aftrin¬ 
gent,  and  the  bay  wine  is  particularly  fo. 

Cedar  wine  is  alfo  prepared  by  mixing  half  a  pound  of 
the  bruifed  berries  with  fix  pints  of  mud,  which  are 
placed  in  the  fun  for  forty  days,  and  then  taken  for  ufe. 

Cedrinum  is  a  name  for  that  compofition  of  wax  and 
refin  ufed  for  fhips.  See  Cedria. 

CEDRIS.  The  fruit  of  the  great  cedar  tree. 

CEDRITES.  Is  wine,  in  which  the  refin  which 
diftils  from  cedar-trees  hath  been  fteeped. 

CEDRIUM.  See  Cedria.  Alfo  a  name  for  tar. 

CEDRO.'  The  citron-tree. 

CEDROMELA.  The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 
CEDRONELLA.  Turkey  baum.  See  Melissa. 

CEDROSTIS.  See  Bryonia  Alba. 

CEDRUS,  called  alfo  cedrus  conifer  a fohis  laricis ,  ce¬ 
drus  Libani ,  cedrus  magna  larix ,  larix  orientalis.  The 
great  cedar  of  Libanus. 

No  modern  botanifts  find  any  of  the  cedar- trees  that 
agree  with  the  Scripture  account  of  their  loftinefs,  but 
rather  with  that  account  of  them  which  the  Pfalmift  gives, 
when  he  fays,  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  a  people  is,  that 
they  fpread  their  branches  like  the  cedar- tree.  Maun- 
drel,  in  his  Travels  fays,  hemeafured  the  t.unksof  fome 
old  cedar- trees,  and  found  one  to  be  twelve  yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  thirty-feven  yards  in  the  fpread  of  its 
boughs. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  an  ever-green  coniferous  tree, 
with  very  narrow,  ftiff,  fharp-pointed  leaves,  (landing 
feveral  together  in  tufts.  It  is  a  native  of  the  bleak  fnowy 
mountains  of  Syria,  and  is  not  as  yet  become  common  in 
England.  As  a  medicine,  it  difters  very  little  from  the 
virtues  of  the  fir-tree.  Its  fmell  is  confiderably  more 
agreeable,  and  the  refinous  juice  extradled  from  the  trunk 
of  the  cedar- tree,  by  incifions,  is  more  difpofed  to  con¬ 
crete  into  a  folid  brittle  maffs  than  that  from  the  fir- 
tree  ;  nor  does  the  matter  which  diftils  from  the  cedar- 
tree,  lofe  much  of  its  finer  parts  in  drying  ;  even  boiling 
water  does  not  eafily  carry  off  the  flavour  of  cedar- wood. 

By  diftilling  the  wood  with  water,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
effential  oil  is  obtained,  which  congeals  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  cold.  The  decoHion  in  the  ftiil  affords  an  ex¬ 
tract  by  evaporation,  which  fmells  confiderably  of  the 
wood,  and  is  in  tafte  bitterilh  and  faline.  In  the  faline 
nature  of  this  extract,  this  wood  differs  from  all  the  re- 
finous  ones  that  have  been  examined.  Margraff  fays, 
that  the  faline  part  which  (hot  from  the  extract  juft  named, 

was  common  fait.  That - cum  Folio  Cypri, 

called  alfo  lycia,  bellonio ,  oxycedrus ,  juniperus,  thuyee 
genus  quantum ,  and  fabina  baccifera. 

It  is  a  flirub  with  yellow  flowers,  and  flefhy  leaves, 
placed  four  together  like  thofe  of  cyprefs.  The  flowers 
are  followed  by  a  round  fruit  like  a  mulberry  in  tafte  and 
fmell,  and  of  a  purple  colour  when  ripe.  In  this  fruit 
are  three  or  four  feeds  which  fmell  like  rofin.  Until  this 
tree  is  three  or  four  years  old,  its  only  diftinflion  from 
the  juniper  bufh  is,  that  its  leaves  are  fofter  and  ihorter. 
It  grows  in  many  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Its 
medicinal  qualities  are  like  thofe  of  juniper.  Dale  in¬ 
forms  us  of  another  fpecies  which  he  found  in  Carolina, 
and  which  affords  a  gum  fo  like  the  true  olibanum,  that 
when  mixed  they  cannot  be  feparated.  Hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  this  is  the  tree  that  affords  the  olibanum. 

- Americanus.  See  Thuya. 

- Baccifera,  i.  e.  Saina  Baccifera.  Se« 

Cedrus  Folio  Cypri. 

- - -  Cees.  See  Crinones. 

—  |  ^  Oxycedrus. 

- Phoenicia,  called  alfo  thuya  Majfilicnfium,  ju - 

niperus  e  Goa,  cedrus  e  Goa,  fabina  Goenfis,  and  juniperus 
Caroliniana.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  juniper. 
CELASTRUS.  The  staff-tree. 

— —  Inermis,  foliis  ovatis,  ferratis,  trinervis  Linnaei. 
Called  alfo  ceanothus  Linnsei.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  carduus. 

Some  noted  Indians  depend  more  on  this  than  on  the 
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lobelia  for  the  cure  of  the  pox,  and  ufe  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  lobelia,  which  fee.  If  the  diforder  is 
exceedingly  virulent,  they  mix  fome  of  the  roots  of  the 
rubus  caule  aculeato  foliis  ternatis  Linn,  with  it. 

CELE.  K n\n,  a  tumor,  caufed  by  the  protrufion  of  a 
foft  part. 

CELERI  ITALORUM.  See  Apium. 

CELESTRUS  THEOPHRASTI.  See  Alaternus. 

CELULiE  MASTOID Thefe  are  very  irregu¬ 
lar  cavities  in  the  fubftance  of  the  maftoid  apophyfis, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  have  a  com¬ 
mon  opening  towards  the  infide,  and  a  little  above  the 
pofterior  edge  of  the  orbicular  groove.  Thefe  cells  are 
lined  by  a  fine  membrane,  which  is  partly  a  continuation 
of  the  periofteum  of  the  tympanum,  and  partly  feems  to 
be  a  glandular  ftrudlure  like  a  kind  of  membrana  pitui- 
taria.  The  majhide  opening  is  oppofite  to  the  fmall  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  but  a  little  higher.  See 
Tympanum. 

CELLULOSA  MEMBRANA.  The  cellular 
membrane.  It  is  called  the  mucual  web,  tela  cellulofa, 
paniculus  adipofus ,  and  membranana  adipofa  ;  the  French 
call  it  tlffue  eellulaircy  tiJJ'uc-muquex ,  and  Forgone  cellu- 
laire.  This  membrane  is  of  the  greateft  extent,  and  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  in  the  human  ftrinfture ;  for  it 
not  only  enfolds,  but  it  enchains  and  penetrates  into 
every  part ;  indeed  it  feems  to  be  the  very  conftituent  of 
molt,  if  not  all  the  parts  that  are  called  the  folids  in  our 
bodies.  Experiments  prove  that  all  membranes ,  without 
exception,  and  the  veflels,  which  are  hollow  membranes , 
the  parenchymatous  fubftance  of  the  vifcera,  ligaments, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  bones,  either  are,  or  have  been 
cellular  membrane .  The  cellular  membrane  by  being  com¬ 
pacted  in  different  degrees  of  firmnefs,  forms  thefe  folids. 
Air  introduced  under  the  Ikin  diffufes  itfelf  through  ail 
the  furface  of  the  body,  penetrates  into  the  interftices  of 
the  mufcles ;  and  Haller  afferts,  that  even  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye  hath  received  the  flatus  of  an  ernphy- 
fema. 

Some  defcribe  the  cellular  membrane  not  as  one,  but  as 
a  congeries  of  many  membranous  laminre  joined  irregu¬ 
larly  to  each  other  at  different  diftances,  fo  as  to  form 
numerous  interftices  of  different  capacities,  and  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  Thefe  interftices  they 
call  cellulse,  and  the  fubftance  made  up  of  them  cellulous 
fubftance. 

But  generally,  and  that  moft  properly,  it  is  confidered 
as  being  of  two  kinds,  viz.  reticular  and  adipofe ;  and  is 
defcribed  as  a  compofition  of  duftile  membranes  for  the 
lodgment  of  oil,  connected  by  a  fort  of  net-work.  In 
fome  parts  its  fubftance  is  merely  a  net-work  of  flender 
fibres,  and  fmall  membranes  which  give  it  duClility  and 
loofenefs ;  for  inftance,  under  the  Ikin  of  the  penis  and 
fcrotum.  In  other  parts,  it  is  more  or  lefs  loaded  with 
oil,  and  is  lefs  porous  or  fpongy  in  its  fubftance,  as  under 
the  Ikin  of  the  buttocks,  and  in  the  foies  of  the  feet.  Dr. 
Hunter  ufes  the  term  cellular  as  the  generical  name,  and 
the  terms  reticular  and  adipofe,  for  expreffmg  the  two 
fpecies.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  reticular  part  is  evi¬ 
dently  difperfed  through  the  whole  body,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  bones,  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
humours  of  the  eye.  That  is  found  in  a  much  greater 
degree  in  the  belly  of  mufcles  than  in  the  tendons,  in 
which  it  is  fcarcely  difcerned.  And  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  adipofe  membrane  is  compofed  of  two  kinds  of 
cells,  viz.  the  reticular,  which  communicate  with  each 
other  ;  and  adipofe,  which  are  diftinct,  and  are  the  refer- 
voirs  of  the  animal  oil.  He  urges,  as  a  proof  of  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  water  in  an  anafarca  goes  downward,  whilft 
we  are  in  an  eredl  pofture,  but  the  oil  does  not.  The  oil 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  the  fmall  arteries,  and  occa- 
fionally  abforbed  into  the  circulation.  Though  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  thinks,  that  wherever  there  is  fat  in  the  human  body, 
that  there  is  a  particular  glandular  apparatus  fuperadded 
to  the  reticular  membrane ,  confifting  of  vehicles,  or  bags, 
for  lodging  the  animal  oil,  as  well  as  veflels  fitted  for  its 
fecretion. 

Whether  or  no  the  cellular  membrane  be  the  balls  of  all 
the  organized  and  vafcular  parts  of  our  frame,  Dr.  Hunter 
hath  proved,  that  the  moft  Ample  parts  of  it  are  vafcular  •, 
that  the  callus  which  unites  broken  bones,  is  itfelf  bone, 
and  alfo  vafcular  ;  that  the  morbid  adhefion  between  the 
lungs,  &c.  and  their  adjacent  parts  are  vafcular,  and  that 


I  a  cicatrix  in  the  Ikin  is  vafcular.  Whence  he  infers,  that 
all  our  folids  are  organized,  and  that  whether  lengthened, 
or  renewed,  they  ihoot  in  a  vafcular  form.  But  here  the 
do£tor  fpeaks  of  the  vifible  parts. 

The  cellular  membrane  receives  the  terminations  of  the 
nerves,  both  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  medulla  fpinaiis. 
Perhaps  it  is  formed  of  the  continuation  of  their  coats, 
and  is  the  termination  of  them. 

The  dudfs  which  carry  off  the  fluid  fecerned  in  this 
membrane,  pafs  out  between  two  membranes  like  the  ure¬ 
ters  in  the  bladder. 

The  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  many,  fome  of  which 
are  of  the  utmoft  importance,  confidered  in  a  medical  view, 
and  others  but  little  underftood.  Among  the  variety,  the 
following  are  fufficiently  obvious  : 

1.  It  fills  up  interftices,  and  gives  an  agreeable  contour 
to  the  body. 

2.  It  is  a  cufhion  to  defend  againft  preffure,  hence  it  is 
of  a  thicker  compofition  in  infants. 

3.  It  connects  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  fo  as  to  admit 
of  a  Hiding  motion  on  the  circumjacent  parts. 

4.  In  fome  parts  of  the  body  it  ferves  as  a  bed  for  ten¬ 
der  parts  to  be  lodged  on,  as  in  the  orbit,  fcrotum,  & c. 

5.  It  ferves  as  a  refervoir  for  animal  oil. 

6.  And  from  obferving,  that  the  deftrudtion  of  it  in  a 
mufcle  is  always  attended  with  a  lofs  of  motion  there  ; 
it  is  juftly  concluded  to  be  of  ufe  in  conveying  the 
principle  of  life,  and  duly  diftributing  it  throughout  the 
body. 

This  membrane  is  the  feat  of  abfeeffes,  the  leucophleg- 
matia,  emphyfema,  anafarca.  In  a  confumption  it  is 
Ihrunk  up  fo  as  to  be  hardly  vifible  ;  in  an  anafarca  its 
greafy  contents  are  all  deftroyed  ;  and  in  an  emphyfema, 
almoft  its  minuteft  parts  are  rendered  vifible.  Bullets,  and 
other  large  fubftances  that  cannot  pafs  the  circulation,  pafs 
by  the  cellular  membrane. 

On  this  article,  fee  what  Dr.  Hunter  fays  in  the  Lond. 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  &c.  Haller’s  Phyfiolo- 
gy ;  Malpighius  on  the  Celular  Membrane  ;  Dr.  Sheb- 
bear  in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic  ;  alfo  Recher- 
ches  fur  le  Tiffu  Muqueux,  ou  /’  Or gone  cellulaire  par 
Monf.  Theoph.  de  Bordeu. 

Cellulosa  tunica  Ruyschii,  i.  e.  Tunica  extern, 
vel  membranofa  inteftinorum. 

CELOTOMIA,  from  kh ah,  hernia ,  and  Ttip-vu,  to  cut. 
The  operation  of  caftration,  or  of  hernia. 

CELS  A.  Paracelfus  means  the  fame  by  this  word,  as 
is  generally  meant  by  what  is  called  the  beating  of  the  life, 
or  of  the  life’s  blood  :  it  is  a  barbarous  term  of  Para- 
racelfus. 

CELTIS.  The  Lote  or  Nettle-tree.  See  Lotus, 
Arbor. 

CEMARO.  See  Adrachne. 

CEMBRO.  A  fpecies  of  Pine-tree  growing  in 
Switzerland,  but  not  remarkable  for  any  medical  virtue. 
Raii  Hift. 

CEMENTATIO.  See  Cementum. 

CEMENTERIUM.  An  Aludel. 

CEMPOAL  XOCHITL.  A  fpecies  of  African  ma¬ 
rigold. 

CEMENTUM.  See  Coementum. 

CENCHRAMIS.  A  Grain,  or  Seed  of  the  Fig. 

CENCHRIA.  See  Ammodites. 

CENCHRIAS,  a  ferpent,  called  cenchrites,  or  acon- 
tias.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  ferpent  called  ammodytes. 

CENCHRITES.  A  ferpent  of  a  green  colour  ; 
alfo  a  ftone.  See  Ammites. 

CENCHRIUS.  A  fpecies  of  Herpes  that  refembles 
xsygpos,  millet. 

CENCHROS.  Millet.  See  Millium.  Thefe 
feeds  are  alfo  called  cenchreides,  whence  in  Hippocrates 
we  find  the  words  xsyXf «{iFe5j  iJ'puTsc,  miharv  Jvueats. 

CENEANGIA,  from  KEvoiy  to  employ  and  «yy3^,  a 
vejjel. 

CENEONES,  the  Flanks,  from  xevoj,  empty . 

CENIFICATUM.  Calcined. 

CENIGDAM,  Cenigotam,  Ceniplam,  or  Cenipo- 
lam.  The  name  of  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  for 
opening  the  head  in  epilepfies. 

CENIOTEMIUM.  A  purging  remedy,  formerly  of 
ufe  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  fuppofed  to  be  mercurial. 

CENOSIS,  from*Eyo{,  empty.  Evacuation.  It  muft 
be  diftinguilhed  from  catharfis.  Cenojis  imports  a  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  evacuation.  Catharfis  means  the  evacuation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  humour  which  offends  with  refpcdl  to  quality. 

CENT.  An  abbreviation  of  eenturia. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA.  See  Carduus  be- 

NEDICTUS. 

- - Cyanus.  See  Cyanus. 

CENTAURIOIDES.  Hedge-hyssop. 

CENTAURIUM.  Centaury. 

Boerhaave  mentions  thirteen  forts. 

Centaurium  capitatum.  A  fpecies  of  Ser- 

RATULA. 

-  MAGNUM,  majus.  See  Rhaptonicum  vulg. 

- - Minus.  Centaurium  minus,  or  lejjcr  centaury. 

It  is  the  gentiana  centaurium,  or,  gentiana  corollis  quin- 
quefidis  infundibuli  formibus,  caule  dichotomo,  (lore 
purpureo,  Linn,  the  purple  lesser  centaury. 

It  is  a  fmall  plant,  with  three-ribbed,  fomewhat  oval 
leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  the  (talks  which  divide  towards 
the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  umbel-like  clulters 
of  bright  red,  funnel  (haped-flowers,  cut  intd  five  acute 
legmen ts,  followed  by  little  oblong  capfules,  full  of  very 
fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  dry  paftures,  and 
among  corn.  It  flowers  in  July,  fome  call  it  the  febri- 
fuga. 

The  leaves  and  tops  are  ftrong  bitters,  having  fear cely 
any  fmell  or  flavour,  and  agree  with  the  gentian  root. 

The  feeds  are  bitter,  but  the  petala  of  the  flowers  and 
roots  are  almoft  infipid.  The  flowery  tops  are  chiefly  the 
part  that  is  ufeful,  and,  as  a  corroborant  ftomachic  bitter, 
are  in  much  efteem. 

All  its  aftive  parts  are  readily  given  out  to  water,  or  to 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Water  takes  up  with  the  bitter 
an  infipid  mucilage  •,  but  fpirit  only  takes  up  the  bitter 
part.  Hence  the  watery  extradl  is  more  in  quantity,  but 
lefs  bitter  ;  and  the  fpirituous  one  lefs  in  quantity,  and  more 
bitter.  Cartheufer  fays  that  one  ounce  of  the  herb  yields 
about  half  an  ounce  of  the  watery  extraft,  and  fcarcely 
two  fcruples  of  the  fpirituous.  The  extract  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  wormwood,  aud  may  be 
tlfed  inflead  of  that  of  gentian,  as  more  cheaply  prepared. 
See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  of  the  fulph,  ant.  precip.  See  Antimo- 

NII  SULPH.  PRiECIPITATUM. 

CENTIMORBIA.  See  Nummularia. 

CENTINERVIA.  Plantain. 

CENTINODIA,  or  Centinodium.  See  Polygonum. 

CENTIPEDES.  Wood-lice.  See  Aselli. 

CENTRATIO.  Paracelfus  expreffes  by  it  the  dege¬ 
nerating  of  a  faline  principle,  and  contracting  a  corrofive 
and  exulcerating  quality.  Hence  centrum  falis  is  faid  to 
be  the  principle  and  caufe  of  ulcers. 

CENTRION,  from  mv\ea,  to  prick.  An  epithet  for  a 
plafter  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  which  is  calculated 
againft  ftitcqe§  in  the  fide. 

CENTRUM.  In  chemiftry,  is  the  principal  refidence, 
foundation,  or  fource  of  any  thing.  Alfo  that  part  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  which  its  virtue  refides. 

Centrum  nerveum!  The  tendinous  part  of  die  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  hath  a  triangular  appearance,  is  thus 
named  by  fome,  called  alfo  centrum  tending fum. 

.  — Ovale.  Vieuflbns  firft  called  a  part  of  the  cor¬ 
pus  c  alio  fum  thus.  It  is  convex,  and  of  the  form  of  the 
cerebrum.  See  Cerebrum. 

- Tendinosum.  The  fame  as  centrum  nerveum. 

CENTUNCULUS,  i.  e.  Alsine.  Blanchard  fays  it  is 
the  gnaphalium. 

CEP  A.  The  Onion.  Allium  cepd ,  Linn.  Botanifts 
enumerate  ten  kinds. 

The  common  onion  is  a  plant  with  a  fingle  bulbous  root 
Compofed  of  a  number  of  coats,  producing  long  fiftular 
leaves,  and  a  tall,  naked,  bellied  (talk,  bearing  always  a 
duller  of  hexapetalous  white  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  roundilh  capfule,  containing  a  number  of 
black  angular  feeds.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  culinary 
ufes,  and  affords  a  large  proportion  of  alimentary  matter, 
particularly  in  their  boiled  (late,  as  they  Ihew,  with  fome 
fweetnefs,  a  large  proportion  of  mucilaginous  matter, 
with  their  acrimony  exhaled — In  their  frefti  Hate,  they 
are  very  acrid  and  (Emulating.  In  bilious  hot  difpofitions 
they  produce  flatulence,  thirft,  and  head-ach  ;  they  are 
ufeful  in  cold,  fiuggifh,  and  phlegmatic  temperaments  ; 
they  are  warming,  attenuant,  and  promote  both  expecto¬ 


ration  artd  urine.  •  They  are  powerfully  dntifeptic  ;  and 
if  applied  to  tumors;  are  fuppurating.;  i 
,  The  root  is  the  moil  aCtive  part  ;  it  lofes  moll  of  its 
virtue  by  drying.  Diltilled  with  water  all  its  flavour  and 
acrimony  arifesl The  aCtive  matter  is  much  more  vola¬ 
tile  than  garlic,  but  in  other  refpeCts  they  agree. 

Onions  haveCthp  molt  effeCt  of  any  of  the  alkalefcent 
plants  in  diffolving  gravelly  concretions.  The  expreffed 
juice  has  been  fervicable  in  deafnefs.  Neumann  fays; 
that  the  charaderiltic  principle  of  this  root  is  its  effential 
oil,  notwithftanding  it  cannot  be  collected  in  a  feparate 
ftate.  See  Lewis’s  M?t.  Med.  or  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

- Cepa  escalonica.  See  Cepastrum. 

- - Sectilis.  Chives. 

CEPtEA.  It  is  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  anctgallis 
aquatica. ,  - 

_  CEPASTRUM,  According  to  Dale  it  is  the  allium 
fylvejlre,  the  cepa  efcalonica ,  and  fchcenopreJJ'um ;  thefe  he 
fays  differ  from  the  cepa  in  that  their  root  is  proliferous^ 
and  their  (talks  are  not  bellied. 

CEPHALiEA,  A  long  continued  pain  in  the  head. 
See  Cephalalgia.  ,  .  . 

CEPHALAGIA,  Cephalalgia,  from  nstpann,  the 
head,  and  any  os,  pain.  The  Head-ach,  ,  It  is  alfo  named 
ccphalxa,  and  cephaloponia.  By  fome  it  is  ufed  to  fignify 
a  dull  pain  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a  Ihort  duration.  But 
moll  frequently  it  is  ufed  as  exprellive  of  pain  in  the  head 
in  general,  without  regard  to  circumltances. 

It  is  fometimes  acute  and  fometimes  chronical. 

In  fome  the  pain  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  from 
a  contraction  of  the  occipital  mufcles.  When  mild  it  is 
called  cephalalgia,  when  inveterate  it  is  called  cephaltea. 
When  one  fide  of  the  head  only  is  affeCted  it  takes  the 
name  of  hemi crania  ;  in  one  of  the  temples  only,  it  is  in- 
titled  crotaphos  ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to  a  point,  and 
that  is  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  diltinguilh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  clavus  hyjlericus. 

The  nervous  membranes  of  the  head  are  the  general 
feat  of  pains  there,  as  the  pericranium,  the  Ik  in,  dura 
mater,  the  membrane  which  covers  the  finus  in  the  os 
frontis,  &c. 

Vfomen,  on  account  of  their  care  about  their  hair;  and 
children,  becaufe  of  the  irregular  indulgences  that  are  al¬ 
lowed  them  by  improper  foods,  are  the  moll  fubjeCt  to 
this  dlforder. 

The  caufes  are  very  numerous.  Hippocrates,  in  the 
l3thfeClion  of  his  book  De  Flatibus,  fays,  “  As  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  head  is  performed  through  very 
narrow  channels, ,  the  redundance  and  confinement  of  this 
fluid  excites  pain ;  for  as  the  blood  is  naturally  hot,  when 
it  is  impelled  by  any  force,  it  cannot  quickly  pafs  through 
the  narrow  channels,  fince  it  meets  with  many  hindrances 
and  obftruCtions,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a  pulfation 
about  the  temples.”  This  account  of  the  origin  of  head¬ 
ache  is  not  excelled  by  any  fucceeding  writer.  Among 
the  variety  of  caufes  are  fuppreffed  or  diminilhed  culto- 
mary  evacuations ;  the  acrid  matter  of  fome  difeafes,  by 
fixing  particularly  on  any  part  of  the  head  ;  a  caries  in  the 
bones  of  the  head  ;  polypufes,  &c.  obftruCting  the  blood’s 
paffage  through  the  jugular  veins  and  finufes  of  the  brain  ; 
Honey  concretions  in  the  brain  ;  acrid  humours  repelled 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  head  ;  abfeefs  in  the  brain  ; 
a  want  of  fleep  ;  expofure  of  the  head  either  to  heat  or 
coldnefs  ;  a  fpafmodic  conftriCtion  of  the  nervous  mem¬ 
branes  in  the  head ;  uneafinefs  in  the  llomach,  and  the 
faulty  quality  of  its  contents  ;  cold  feet  ;  inanition  *,  re¬ 
pletion  ;  hardnefs  and  adhefion  of  the  meninges.  The 
hemicrania  is  ufually  from  diforders  in  the  Itomach  ;  and 
periodical  pains  have  their  caufe  in  the  Itomach  or  other 
vifeera,  & c. 

When  the  pain  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  it  is 
ufually  from  a  fpafm  of  the  occipital  mufcles.  Some 
head-achs  are  attended  with  fever,  and  others  not.  When 
a  fuppreffed  ufual  evacuation  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  the 
caufe,  there  is  generally  a  pain  in  the  whole  head,  which 
becomes  hot,  red,  and  tumid  ;  the  veffels  fwell,  the  pul¬ 
fation  of  the  arteries  become  ftrong,  efpecially  about  the 
neck  and  temples,  the  noftrils  are  parched  and  dry,  a  heat 
feizes  the  fauces,  and  thirft  is  troublefome.  When  a  ca¬ 
tarrh  is  the  caufe,  a  pain  affeCts  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
it  is  of  a  dull  kind,  with  a  fenfe  of  pre  ffure  and  heavinefs. 
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When  a  lues  venerea  is  the  caufe,  it  often  renders  the  cra¬ 
nium  carious.  When  the  caufe  is  from  a  hot  bilious  habit, 
the  pain  is  acute  and  throbbing.  When  from  a  cold  phleg¬ 
matic  habit,  there  is  a  dullnefs  and  heavy  oppreffion  in  the 
head,  and  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  When  hyfte- 
ric  afteddions  are  the  caufe,  the  pain  is  fixed  generally  to 
a  point  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  fcarce  exceeding  the 
breadth  of  half  a  guinea  ;  in  fome  it  feems  as  if  a  nail  was 
driven  into  tbe  head ;  fometimes  it  feizes  the  forehead  and 
affedds  the  eye-brows  ;  fometimes  it  is  in  the  finciput,  at 
others  in  the  occiput ;  fometimes  it  is  Hear  the  vertical  fu¬ 
ture,  at  others  about  the  temples ;  and  a  fenfation  of  cold 
is  always  attendant  on  this  kind  of  pain  in  the  part  af- 
fedded ;  it  is  called  clavus  or  clavus  hyftericus* 

When  the  caufe  is  within  the  cranium,  and  the  pain  is 
attended  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  phrenitis.  If,  when  no  fever  attends,  a  fudden 
pain  attacks  hypochondriac  patients,  or  fuch  as  are  dif- 
pofed  to  melancholy,  depriving  the  patient  of  deep  and 
appetite,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  dullnefs  of  hearing, 
and  an  internal  puliation  of  the  vefl'els,  there  is  danger  of 
madnefs.  When  a  fudden  pain  of  the  head  is  followed 
by  a  ringing  of  the  ears,  a  weaknefs  in  the  knees,  and 
interruption  in  the  fpeech,  an  apoplexy  may  be  expect¬ 
ed.  Frequent  hcad-achs  in  young  people  prognofticate 
future  arthritic  diforders.  Violent  hcad-achs  with  pale 
urine  in  fevers  indicate  an  approaching  delirium.  Vio¬ 
lent  and  long  continued  head-achs  often  end  in  deafnefs, 
blindnefs,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  and  epilepfy  or  palfy,  &c. 

The  caufes  diftinguiffied,  and  the  particular  caufe  de¬ 
termined,  will  eafily  lead  to  the  cure  ;  but,  in  general,  if 
the  fluids  are  rmpetuoufly  conveyed  to  the  head,  they  muft 
be  derived  to  the  lefs  noble  parts.  The  fpafmodic  ftric- 
tures  relaxed,  the  caufe  muft  be  removed;  and  to  prevent 
a  relapfe,  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  muft  be  ftrengthened. 

Patients  fubjedd  to  pains  in  the  head  Ihould  eat  fparing- 
!y  at  night,  lay  high  with  their  heads,  keep  their  bowels 
foluble,  and  feet  warm. 

Vomits.  They  are  proper  to  begin  the  cure  with,  in 
■all  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is  in  fault,  which  it  is  in  all 
hemicranias,  and  moft  periodical  head-achs. 

Bleeding.  This  operation  is  only  neceflary  where  there 
is  a  fanguine  plethora  or  an  inflammation  attendant. 
Opening  the  temporal  artery  is  ufually  extolle'd  in  violent 
hcad-achs  ;  but,  if  the  external  jugular  vein  was  opened, 
greater  benefit,  and  that  more  fpeedily,  would  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Baths  for  the  feet.  In  all  cafes  where  bleeding  cannot 
be  conveniently  admitted,  a  bath  of  tepid  water,  in  which 
the  feet  and  par£  of  the  legs  may  be  now  and  then  placed, 
will  be  of  fingular  ufe. 

Purges.  Lenitives  are  more  proper  in  all  kinds  of  head- 
achs  than  the  more  addive  purges.  Theol.  ricini,  elect,  e 
caflia,  or  Vinum  aloes,  are  to  be  preferred. 

Aether.  If  this  is  dropped  on  a  rag,  laid  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  then  immediately  applied  to  the  part  affedded, 
inftant  relief  is  fometimes  obtained.  Thus  the  late  Dr. 
Ward  cured  pains  that  were  fituated  fuperficially. 

A  branch  from  the  fith  pair  of  nerves  is  fpread  on  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  noftrils,  and  another  branch  from 
the  fame  paffes  through  the  foramen  fupercilia,  and  fpreads 
on  the  teguments  of  the  forehead  ;  hence,  when  pain  is  in 
the  eye-ball  and  forehead,  a  heat  is  perceived  in  the  nof¬ 
trils,  and  benefit  may  be  expedited  from  external  means, 
if  applied  to  the  membrana  narium  and  to  the  forehead  ; 
alfo  from  alternate  preffure  near  tke  fuperciliary  holes  of 
the  frontal  bones. 

If  fpafms  of  the  lower  parts  propel  the  blood  upwards, 
and  fo  produce  this  diforder,  bleed,  then  rub  the  fpafmo¬ 
dic  extremities  with  tether  to  relax  them,  and  place  the 
feet  in  tepid  water. 

Symptomatic  hcad-achs  are  only  removed  by  relieving 
the  original  diforder  :  e.  g.  if  the  venereal  diforder  gave 
rife  to  it,  mercurials  will  be  the  proper  medicines  ;  if  any 
other  diforder  in  which  an  acrimony  is  induced  into  the 
juices,  let  the  means  of  relief  refpeddively  be  accompanied 
with  a  free  ufe  of  a  deeoddion  of  farfaparilla. 

Periodical  head-achs  are  the  moft  difficult  to  remove! 
In  thefe  cafes  the  bark  is  the  general  remedy,  and  when  it 
fails,,  large  dofesof  valerian,  duly  repeated,  will  fucceed. 

If  the  pain  is  fo  great  that  the  ftrength  is  leffened  by  it, 
the  firft  endeavours  muft  be  to  abate  the  pain  by  gentle 
laxatives  and  anodynes,  and  then  to  remove  the  caufe. 
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If  a  beginning  caries  is  obferved  to  be  the  caufe,  cut  di* 
rebtly  upon  it,  for  thus  relief  is  foon  obtained  ;  but  if  the 
caries  hath  reached  the  diploe,  the  only  cure  is  the  trepan. 

In  the  hemicrania,  vomits,  repeated  bitter  purges,  and 
warm  {Lengthening  ftomachics  are  the  proper  means. 

Habitual  head-achs  have  been  much  relieved  by  cold 
bathing,  and  by  the  ufe  of  antimonial  wine  taken  in  dofea 
as  large  as  the  ftomach  will  bear,  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of 
the  Wild  valerian  root. 

When  an  acid  in  the  primse  vise  gives  rife  to  this  difor¬ 
der,  a  glafs  of  warm  water  may  be  taken  now  and  then 
with  thirty  drops  of  liquor  c.  c.  and  adofe  of  rhubarb  with 
magnefia,  every  third  or  fourth  day. 

In  that  lpecies  called  clavus  a  blifter  may  be  applied  to 
the  part,  fetid  pills  and  valerian  muft  be  given  freely,  or 
inftead  of  a  blifter,  sether  may  be  applied  to  the  pained 
part,  and  warm  pedilaves  may  be  ufed. 

If  a  tranfition  of  gouty  matter  to  the  head  produces 
pain  there,  give  nowand  then  the  vinum  aloes  zs  a  folutive, 
blifter  the  legs,  and  give  draughts  with  fal  c.  c.  vol.  rad. 
ferp.  conf.  aromat.  See. 

Cephalalgia  catarrhalis,  i.  e.  Catarrh  from 
Cold. 

- Infl  ammatori  a.  See  Phrenitis. 

- Herba.  See  Verbena. 

- - Spasmodic  a.  The  Jick  head-ach.  For  affift- 

ance  in  this  affliddive  malady,  we  are  firft,  I  believe,  in¬ 
debted  to  Dr.  Fothergill  ;  who  obferves  that  it  is  not  the 
complaint  of  any  particular  age,  fex,  conftitution,  or  fea- 
fon,  but  that  it  is  incident  to  all.  The  fedentary,  inaddive, 
relaxed,  and  incautious  refpedding  diet,  are  the  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  it. 

The  patients,  he  obferves,  generally  awake  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  head-ach ,  which  feldom  affects  the  whole 
head,  but  one  particular  part  of  it,  moft  commonly  the 
forehead,  over  one  frequently,  fometimes  both  eyes.  It 
is  fometimes  fixed  about  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal 
bone,  of  one  fide  only ;  fometimes  the  occiput  is  the  part 
affedded  ;  fometimes  it  darts  from  one  to  another  of  thefe 
places.  From  the  time  it  commences,  until  it  wholly 
ceafes,  it  is  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  tolerable. 
With  this  is  joined  more  or  lefs  of  ficknefs,  which  in  fome 
is  juft  barely,  in  many  is  not  fufficient,  without  affiftance, 
to  provoke  vomiting.  If  this  pain  does  happen,  as  it  moft 
commonly  comes  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  any 
meal  is  taken,  feldom  any  thing  is  thrown  up  but  thin 
phlegm,  unlefs  the  {training  is  fevere,  when  fome  bitter 
or  acid  bile  is  brought  up.  In  this  cafe  the  difeafe  foon  be¬ 
gins  to  abate,  leaving  a  forenefs  about  the  head,  a  fqueam- 
iffinefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  a  general  uneafinefs,  which 
induces  thefick  towiffi  for  repofe.  Perhaps,  after  a  ffiort 
fleep,  they  recover  perfectly  well,  only  a  little  debilitated 
by  their  bufferings.  The  duration  of  this  conflidd  is  very 
different  in  different  perfons  ;  in  fome,  it  goes  off  in  two 
or  three  hours  ;  in  others,  it  will  laft  twenty-four  hours 
or  longer,  and  with  a  violence  fcarcely  to  be  endured, 
when  the  leaft  light  or  noife  feems  to  throw  them  on  the 
rack.  In  young  perfons,  it  moft  commonly  goes  off  foon  ; 
if  it  continues  to  harrafs  them  many  years,  as  it  fometimes 
does,  the  fit  is  of  longer  duration,  and  leaves  the  whole 
frame  in  fo  weak  a  condition,  as  to  require  fome  length 
of  time  to  recover.  Its  returns  are  very  irregular  ;  fome 
have  it  every  two  or  three  days,  fome  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  others  in  as  many  months,  and  fome  yet  feldomer. 
Thofe  who  ufe  but  a  little  exercife,  and  are  inattentive  to 
their  diet,  are  the  greateft  fufferers  ;  coftive  habits  are 
moft  expofed  to  it  ;  an  habitual  laxity  of  the  bowels  com¬ 
ing  on  has  removed  this  complaint. 

The  difeafe  is  fpafmodic  ;  it  attacks  after  digeftion  is 
performed,  when  the  bile  has  acquired  its  full  addivity, 
undiluted  by  freffi  fupplies  of  liquid,  and  the  nerves  expol- 
ed  to  irritation  :  from  numerous  circumftances  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  ftomach.  For  the  moft  part  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  inattention  to  diet,  either  in  refpedd  to  kind  or 
quantity,  or  both  ;  and  without  exadd  conformity  to  rule  in 
this  refpedd,  medicine  proves  ineffeddual.  Occafional 
and  too  general  mifehief  arifes  from  eating  butter  and 
other  fat  fubftances,  pepper,  or  other  fpices,  meat  pies, 
rich  baked  puddings,  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  alfo  a  very 
free  ufe  of  malt  liquor.  Bitter  medicines  too  are  not 
generally  agreeable.  Quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  diet 
is  generally  hurtful.  Bile,  if  very  acid  or  bitter,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  caufe.  There  are  habits  in  which  the  bile,  whether 
•  acid 
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acid  or  bitter  will  purge,  and  thcfe  this  diforder  rarely 
affeCts. 

In  order  to  relief,  an  emetic,  or  mild  cathartic,  and 
fume  time  after  it  an  anodyne,  will  carry  off  the  complaint. 
But  perhaps  in  a  few  days  it  may  return,  though  in  fome 
a  month  or  more  even  to  a  year  will  pafs  before  another 
fit  is  repeated.  If  difpofed  to  coftivenefs,  an  agreeable 
laxative  fhould  be  fo  ufed  as  to  keep  the  belly  open  :  where 
acid  bile  abounds,  bitter  and  abforbent  laxatives  ;  where 
the  bitter  is  abundant,  falines  are  generally  ufeful.  In 
the  former  cafe  give  fmall  dofes  of  ftomach-bitters,  with 
a  little  alkaline  fait,  or  a  chalybeate,  once  or  twice  a  day  : 
In  the  latter,  mineral  or  vegetable  acids,  and  a  diet  of  the 
fame  nature,  foap  and  pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  or  magnefia 
and  rhubarb  in  fmall  dofes,  daily  continued,  will  often 
prove,  in  cafes  of  acid  bile,  very  ufeful,  or  the  following  : 
R  aloes  Succotorin.  3  i.  rad.  rhab.  &  rad.  glycyrrhiz. 
incif.  aa  gfs.  infunde  in  aq.  calcis  f  viij.  colature  adae 
tinCL  Iavend.  Jfs.  m.  cap.  c6chl.  i.  ij.  vel  iij.  pro  re 
nata. 

This  difeafe  is  not  the  efFedt  of  any  fudden  and  accident¬ 
al  caufe,  but  the  effeCt  of  reiterated  errors  in  diet,  or  in 
conduCt,  which  by  weakening  the  organs  of  digeiiion,  and 
otherwife  difordcring  the  animal  funClions,  have  affedhed 
the  fecretion  of  their  juices,  and  perhaps  the  organs  them- 
felves,  fo  as  to  require  a  Heady  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
medicines.  This  change  cannot  be  effedted  fpeedily  ;  it 
requires  a  patient  obfervance  of  proper  regimen,  in  refpedf 
both  to  medicine  and  diet.  The  former  ought  therefore 
to  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  taken  without  difguft  for  feve- 
ral  weeks  together,  and  to  be  repeated  at  proper  diftances, 
till  the  end  is  obtained,  digeftion  rightly  performed,  and 
the  bile  fecreted  and  difeharged  as  health  requires  ;  by 
which  means,  all  that  train  of  evils,  which  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  its  detention  and  diftempered  ftate,  will  be 
gradually  removed.  Unlefs  the  whole  plan  of  diet,  both 
in  kind  and  quantity,  are  made  to  confpire  with  medical 
prefeription ;  the  benefit  arifing  from  this  are  hourly  ani- 
hilated  by  negleCl  or  indulgence.  It  demands  attention  to 
■obferve  the  juft  medium,  and  no  lefs  refolution  to  keep  to 
it,  which  the  ftomach  invariably  points  out  in  refpeCI  to 
quantity  :  how  much  muff;  be  determined  by  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  thofe  who  are  happy  enough  to  abftain  at  the 
firft  fenfation  of  fatiety,  have  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
art  of  maintaining  fucli  a  command  of  appetite,  as,  under 
moft  chronic  indifpofitions,  is  one  of  the  greateft  aids  of 
recovery  ;  and  in  health,  is  one  of  the  fureft  prefervatives 
againft  them.  Thefe  patients  are  often  fubjeCt  to  falfe 
appetite,  a  craving  that  does  not  arife  from  the  demands 
of  health,  but  from  the  morbid  picquances  of  the  juices 
in  the  ftomach,  which  prompts  them  to  eat  more,  and 
more  frequently  then  nature  requires,  whence  many  take 
more  than  can  be  digefted,  &c.  by  which  their  fuffer- 
ings  are  increafed,  and  the  difeafe  gains  ground.  See 
Bilis. 

See  Dr.  FothergiU’s  "Works  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  pto  edit, 
p.  597,  &c.  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquires,  vol.  vi. 
p.  103,  &c. 

CEPHALARTICA.  Medicines  that  purge  the  head. 
CEPHALEA  JUVENUM.  The  Head-ach  that 
often  attends  youth  at  the  approach  of  puberty. 

CEPHALICA,  Cephalics.  From  Kztpx^ 1,  the  head , 
alfo  capitalia.  Thus  remedies  againft  diforders  of  the 
head  are  ftyled  ;  cordials  are  comprehended  herein,  as  are 
alfo  whatever  promotes  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain. 

Except  when  the  diforder  arifes  from  excefs  of  heat  or 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  in  the  head,  moift  topics 
Ihould  never  be  ufed  ;  but  always  dry  ones. 

•  To  rub  the  head  after  it  is  fhaved  proves  an  inftantane- 
ous  cure  fora  cephalalgia,  a  Huffing  of  the  head,  and  a 
weaknefs  of  the  eyes,  arifing  from  a  weak  and  relaxed 
ftate  of  the  fibres. 

And  as  by  every  frefh  evacuation  of  the  humours  their 
quantity  is  not  only  leflened,  but  alfo  their  recrementi- 
ous  parts  derived  thither,  the  more  frequently  the  head 
is  fhaved,  the  larger  quantity  of  humour  is  difeharged  ; 
fo  that  the  frequent  {having  of  the  head  and  beard,  is  like 
a  perpetual  blifter  :  and  inafmuch  as  it  is  ufeful,  it  is  a 
cephalic. 

- Policis.  A  branch  from  the  cephallca  vena, 

feat  off  from  about  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius, 
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and  runs  fuperficially  between  the  thumb  and  the  meta¬ 
carpus. 

CephalicaTinctur  a,  Ph.  Edinb.  Take  four  ouncesof 
wild  valerian  root,  finely  powdered  ;  one  ounce  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  fnake-root,  powdered ;  half  an  ounce  of  the  tops  of 
rofemary,  and  fix  pints  of  white  French  wine  ;  digeft  for 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  clear  liquor  for  ufe  :  if 
to  the  cephalic  tinElure  be  added  two  ounces  of  i'ena,  one 
ounce  of  black  hellebore,  and  two  pints  of  French  white 
wine,  the  cephallca  tinilura  purgans  is  formed. 

Purgatives  are  ufeful  additions  to  cephalic  medicines. 

- Vena.  The  Cephalic  vein,  called  alfo  capitis. 

vena.  It  was  fo  called  becaufe  the  head  was  fuppofed  to 
be  relieved  by  taking  blood  from  it.  It  does  not  atteffd 
any  peculiar  artery ;  it  comes  over  the  fhoulder  between 
the  pedoral  and  deltoide  mufcles,  and  runs  down  the 
back  part  of  the  arm  ;  when  it  gets  to,  or  a  little  below 
the  bending  of  the  fore-arm,  it  divides  into  two,  below 
the  outer,  as  the  bafilic  does  below  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri.  The  inner  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
cephalic  vein  is  called  mediana  cephallca,  and  is  the  fafeft 
to  bleed  in.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  axillary  vein. 

CEPHALICUS.  Pulvis.  See  Asarum. 

CEPH  ALINE.  That  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  pext 
the  root  and  neareft  the  fauces. 

CEPHALITIS.  The  fame  as  Phrenitis,  which  fee. 
CEPHALOIDES,  Cephalotos.  Shaped  like  a  head, 
or  having  a  head.  It  is  applied  to  plants  which  are  called 
capitated. 

CFPHALONOSOS,  from  xzQaM  a  head,  and  voj-©', 
a  difeafe.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  fever  that  is  frequent 
in  Hungary,  and  which  is  alfo  called  febris  Hunrarica. 

CEP H ALO-P H  AR  YNGCEUS,  from  mco^the  head, 
and  papuyB,  the  throat,  called  alfo  glojfo-pharyngaus , 
mylopharyngecus.  A  mufcle  of  the  pharynx  is^thus 
named.  It  arifes  above,  from  the  cuneiform  procefs  of 
the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  magnum,  near  the 
holes  where  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  pafs  out ;  lower 
down,  from  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
from  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  near  the  roots  of  the  laft 
dentes  molares,  and  between  the  jaws;  it  is  continued 
with  tire  buccinator  mufcle,  and  with  fome  fibres  from 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  from  the  palate.  It  is  infert- 
ed  into  a  white  line,  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx,  where 
it  joins  with  its  fellow,  and  is  covered  by  the  conftriclor 
medius,  i.  e.  hyo-pharyngseus  of  Douglas.  Its  ufe  is  to 
comprefs  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  draw  it 
forwards  and  upwards.  Innes.  See  Pharynx,  and 
PTERYGO-PHARYNGiEI. 

CEPHALOPONIA.  See  Cephalalgia. 
CEPHALOS.  ?Q  ,, 

CEPH  ALUS.  JSeeMuGILIS- 

CEPHALOTOS,  i.  e.  Capitate.  See  Cepha- 

LOIDES. 

CEPINI.  Vinegar. 

CEPULA.  Large  Myrob alans. 

CERA.  W ax.  It  is  a  concrete,  collected  from  veget¬ 
ables  by  bees ;  and  extracted  from  their  combs  after^the 
honey  is  feparated  from  them.  It  poflefles  the  attractive 
power  of  amber ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  but  heavier 
than  proof  fpirit;  with  the  afliftance  of  heat  it  is  foluble 
in  reHified  fpirit  of  wine.  Dr.  Alfton  fays  it  is  more  fo¬ 
luble  in  this  fpirit  than  in  oil.  It  is  not  at  all  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors.  With  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  it  is  dif- 
folved  into  the  appearance  of'  an  oil ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is 
eafily  mifcible  with  oils,  and  any  kind  of  fat.  It  readily 
takes  fire,  and  burns  all  away.  It  aim  oft  totally  rifes  in 
diftillation,  partly  in  form  of  a  thick  empyreumatic  oil, 
and  partly  in  that  of  a  confiftent  butyraceous  matter, 
which  by  repeated  diftillations  becomes  fluid  and  thin. 
Hence  it  appears  that  all  the  wax,  like  camphor,  is  vola¬ 
tile  in  a  certain  heat.  Inflammable  vegetable  oils  may  exift 
under  the  various  forms  of  oil,  balfam,  rofin,  pitch,  dry 
tears,  wax,  or  butter. 

Yellow  wax,  in  the  ftate  it.;s  taken  from  the  combs,  is, 
while  frefh,  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  tough,  yet  eafy  to 
break ;  hath  an  agreeable  flavour,  fomewhat  refembling 
honey :  by  long  keeping  it  lofes  its  colour,  its  agreeable 
fmell,  and  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle. 

Diftilled  with  water  it  impregnates  the  liquor  with  the 
feent,  but  gives  no  appearance  of  oil.  If  chewed,  it  prove® 
tenaceous,  and  neither  mingles  with  the  faliva,  nor  dif- 
1  foyers 
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coVcfs  any  peculiar  tafte.  By  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic 
in  fine  powder  it  is  rendered  foluble  in  water ;  the  wax 
requires  its  weight  of  the  powdered  gum  for  this  end  ; 
and  thus  prepared  it  is  Hill  infipid,  and  void  of  all  acri¬ 
mony. 

Diofcorides  fays  that  wax  is  healing  and  foftening. 
When  wax  is  made  into  an  emulfiorlj  of  mixed  with  fper- 
maceti  and  made  into  an  eledtary,  or  divided  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  teftaceous  powders  while  it  is  in  a  melted  Hate, 
it  is  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  blunt  the  acrimony  in  diarrhoeas, 
and  dyfenteries ;  it  fupplies  the  lofs  of  mucus  in  the 
bowels,  and  heals  their  excoriations. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  gives  the  following  prepara¬ 
tion; 

Pulvis  Tcjlaceus  Ceratus. 

Melt  yellow  wax  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  carefully  ftir 
ijrto  it  by  little  and  little  as  much  of  the  compound  pow¬ 
der  of  crabs  claws  as  the  wax  will  take  up.  The  dofe  is 
a  dram  twice  a.  day.. 

The  chief  ufes  of  wax  are  at  prefent  in  plafters,  oint¬ 
ments,  and  cerates,  partly  to  give  confifteiffie,  and  partly 
on  account  of  its  emollient  and  fuppurating  quality! 

The  College  of  phyficians  of  London  order  an  Em- 
plastrum  Cer/e,  plafter  of  wax ;  formerly  called 
emplaftrum  attrahcns ,  to  be  made  of  yellow  wax  and 
fheep’s  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  three  pounds ;  yellow 
refin,  one  pound  f  melted  together,  and  the  mixture  to 
be  drained  whilft  it  remains  in  its  fluid  ftate.  Ph.  Lend. 
1788. 

Olelem  Cerse.  Oil  of  Wax. 

/•  •  *  t.  ;  .  .  » I  ?  •  *•*:'» 

Cut  yellow  wax  in  fmall  pieces,  and  put  as  much  into 
a  retort  as  will  fill  near  one  half,  then  add  as  much  clean 
white  fand  as  will  nearly  fill  the  retort;  after  which  place 
it  in'  a  fand  furnace.  At  firft  an  acid  liquor  arifes,  after¬ 
wards  a  thick  oil,  which  flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlefs  it  be  heated  by  applying  a?  live  coal.  The  thick  oil 
is  alfo  called  the  butter  of  wax,  and  may  be  rectified  into 
a  thin  oil  by  diflilling  it  feveral  times,  without  addition, 
in  a  fand  heat ;  if  it  is  riot  thus  rectified,  it  never  turns 
hard  again; 

Boerhaave  highly  extols  this  oil  as  an  emollient,  and  for 
healing  chSps,"  and  roughnefs  of  the  flcin,  for  difcuffing 
chilblains,  and^  with  the  affiftance  of  exercife,  for  re¬ 
laxing  contracted  tendons.  It  is  rarely  ufed  on  account 
of  its  empyreumatic  fmell,  but  it  is  wholly  free  from  all 
acrimony. 

White  wax.  It  is  the  yellow  wax  artificially  deprived 
of  it  colour,  by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  expofing 
them  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  occafionally  fprinkling  them 
with  water.  When  diffidently  whitened,  it  is  melted 
and  call  into  thin  cakes.  Some  whiten  it  firft  by  diffoJv- 
jng1  it  in  hot  water,  then  forcing  it  through  linen  ftrainers 
into  lhallow  metalline  moulds,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the 
air.  When  wax  is  thus  robbed  of  its'  colour,  it  is  alfo 
deprived  of  its  refolvent  quality  ;  but  it  is  rendered  more 
fig  for  cooling 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  give  the  following 
form  for  making  the  Unguentum  Cerje,  Ointment  of 
JVax ;  formerly  called  Unguentum  Album.  Take  of 
.white  wax,  four  ounces  ;  fperma  ceti,  three  ounces  ;  olive 
pil,  a  pint :  let  thefe  be  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  con- 
ftantly  and  quickly  ftirring  the  compound,  until  it  grows 
cold.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

A  few  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  renders  wax 
more  eafy  pulverizable.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Cera  di  cardo.  So  the  Italians  call  the  gum 
of  the  carduus  pinea.  See  Cnicus. - Cinamomi. 

See  ClNNAMOMUM. 

CER.T!/E,  called  alfo  Cirri .  So  Rufus  Ephefius  calls 
the  cornua  of  the  uterus,  from  tapas,  a  horn. 

CERAGO.  The  aliment  of  bees. 

CERAMIUM.  A  Greek  meafure  of  nine  gallons. 

CERANITES.  A  paftil  or  troch  is  thus  named  by 
Galen. 

'  CERANTHEMUS.  Bee-glue  or  bee-bread.  See 
Rropolis. 

CERARE.  To  incorporate  or  mix. 

CERASA  GUMMOSA.  See  Copalxocotl  Tepea 

CENSIUM. 


CERASIATUM.  A  purging  medicine  in  Libavius, 
fo  called  becaufe  the  juice  of  cherries  is  a  part  of  it. 

CERASIOS.  The  name  of  two  ointments  in  Mefue. 

CERASMA.  A  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water, 
when  the  warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

CERASORUM  NIGRORUM  AQUvE.  See  Amyg¬ 
dala:  Amar/e. 

CERASUS.  The  CherrY-tree.  It  receives  its 
name  from  Ccrafus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  from  whence  they 
were  imported  to  Rome  by  Lucullus,  and  thence  propa¬ 
gated  into  Britain,  according  to  Pliny’s  account.  Boer- 
haave  fays  that  through  culture  the  fpecies  are  already 
forty-four  in  number. 

Cherries  have  the  fame  general  properties  as  other  fum- 
rrief  fruits :  they  are  agreeable,  cooling,  and  quench  thirft. 

Cerasus'. - Acid  a  nigricans.  The  morello 

cherry.- — -Americana.  See  MalpighiA. - Avi¬ 

um  nigra.  See  Lauro-cerasus,  Bird  cherry, 

and  Padus. - Dulcis  Indica,  i.  e.  capollin.  Mcxic. 

Hernan. - Nigra,  called  alfo  ccrafus  major,  black 

cherry  and  mazzard. - Racemosa  fructu  non 

edUli.  See  Lauro  cerasus. — —Rubra,  called  alfo 
efrafa  fativa,  ccrafus  Anglica,  the  RED  or  common 

English  cherry. - Sylvestris  amara  mahaleb 

PUTATA,  ROCK  CHERRY.  See  MAHALEB. - TrAPE- 

zuntina.  See  Laurocerasus. 

CERATIA.  See  Siliqua  Dulcis. 

Ceratia  diphYllos.  See  Courbaril. 

CERATITES.  The  yellow  horned  poppy. 

CERATITIS.  Unicorn  stone.  See  Unicornu. 
Marcellus  Empiricus  fays  it  is  the  sea  violet.  And 
Pliny  calls  the  horned  poppy  by  this  name. 

CERATIUM.  The  fruit  of  the  carob-tree. 

CERATO-CEPHALUS.  See  Acmella  and  Bi- 
dens. 

Cerato-Glossus,  from  mgas,-  a  horn,  and  y\aaaat 
a  tongue.  See  Hyo-glossus. 

CERATOIDES,  from  xspaloc,  the  gentive  cafe  of 
a  horn.  A  name  6f  the  tunica  cornea.  See 
Cornea. 

CERATOMALAGMA.  a  Cerate. 

CERATONIA.  See  Siliqua  Dulcis. 

Cerato  -  pHaryngeus  major  8c  minor;  See 
Hyopharyngeus. 

CERATOPHYLLUM.’  An  aquatic  plaint',  of  which 
two  forts  are  noticed ;  one  of  which  is  alfo  called  mille¬ 
folium  aquaticum  cornutum,  and  equifeium-  fub  aqua  re- 
pens  foliis  bifureis  :  but  no  medical  virtues  are  attributed 
to  them.  Raii  Hill. 

CERATUM,  from  cera,  wax.  Cerate,  called  alfo  ccrc- 
leeum ,  which  fee,  ceroma ,  ceronium ,  cerotum.  Cerates 
chiefly  differ  from  plafters  in  confidence,  being  a  fofter 
kind  of  plafter,  or  harder  kind  of  ointment.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  is  very  convenient:  when  mercury  is  made  up  in 
plafters  a  fufficient  quantity  is  not  abforbed  from  them  to 
produce  any  valuable  effeCt  ;  but  in  a  cerate  it  powerfully 
refolves  and  difeufies,  and  when  thus  applied  to  venereal 
tophs  and  nodes  they  often  yield  to  it.  The  general  rule 
for  cerates  is,  eight  parts  of  oil,  fat,  or  juices,  four  of 
wax,  and  one  or  two  of  powders  :  or  three  ounces  of  oil, 
half  an  ounce  of  wax,  and  two  or  three  drams  of  powder.' 
The  London  College  directs  the  follov/ingcerates. 

Ceratum  Album.  White  Cerate,  '  now  called  Ce- 

ratum  Spermatis  Ceti.  Sperma  Ceti  Cerate. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  four  ounces  in  meafure ;  of  whitd 
wax,  two  ounces  in  weight ;  of  fpermaceti,  half  an  ounce 
in  weight :  melt  all  together,  and  ftir  them  well,  till  the 
cerate  is  quite  cold.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

Ceratum  Ciirinum.  Yellow  Cerate,  now  called  Ce¬ 
ratum  rezinse  flavse.  CeRate  of  yellow  resin. 

Take  of  the  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  v 
of  yellow  wax,  one  ounce :  melt  them  together.  Ph. 
Lond.  1788. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.  See  Calaminaris  Lapis.' 

Ceratum  lithargyri  acetati.  Cerate  of  acitat- 

litharge.  See  Lythargyrum. 

Ceratum  Saponis.  Cerate  of  soap.  See  Sapo. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  Cerate  of  Spanish  fly. 
See  Cantharis. 
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CERAUNO-CHRYSOS.  See  Aurum  fulminAns, 
under  Aurum. 

CERBERUS  TRICEPS.  SeePutv.  e  scammonio.C. 

CERCHNOS,  xsf£itO(,  wheezing.  See  Rhenchos. 

CHERCHODES.  Thofe  are  fo  called  who  labour 
under  a  denfe  breathing.  See  Dasys. 

CERCIS,  xEpx/f,  a  pejlel  for  a  mortar,  or  /poke  for  a 
wheel’,  alfo  a  name  of  the  bone  called  radius.  See  Sili- 

qUASTRUM. 

CERCOSIS,  nepxcofts,  a  difeafe  of  the  clitoris,  which 
confifts  in  its  preternatural  enlargement,  from  k^ko^,  a 
tail. 

CEREA.  Ear-wax. 

CEREALIA.  All  forts  of  corn  of  which  bread  is 
made.  The  Greeks  ufe  the  word  demetrias  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  See  Farinacea. 

CEREBELLUM,  as  it  were  the  little  brain, 
called  alfo  cpencranis-parencephalis. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  together,  are  often  called 
cerebellum ,  when  the  brain  is  fpoken  of  in  fmall  animals, 
as  birds,  pigs,  &c. 

The  cerebellum  is  flattened,  and  convex  on  its  upper 
and  lower  part ;  its  greatefl  extent  is  from  fide  to  fide. 
It  is  fituated  under  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  fmall  procefs  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  falx  running 
in  its  dire&ion.  It  is  covered  by  the  pia  mater  like  the 
cerebrum,  but  the  lobuli  of  the  cerebellum  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  cerebrum,  moftly  lying  horizontal.  It  hath  no 
convolutions  like  the  cerebrum,  but  it  hath  curved  paral¬ 
lel  lines  deferibed  on  its  furface  by  the  pia  matter,  and  is 
of  a  darker  colour  than  the  cerebrum.  It  is  compofed  of 
a  cortical  fubftance,  and  a  medullary  part  like  the  cere¬ 
brum,  but  difpofed  in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  a  per¬ 
pendicular  fettion  of  it  hath  a  beautiful  appearance,  called 
arbor  vitae,  the  trunks  of  which  form  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.  On  the  back  part  of  the  ifthmus  which  joins 
die  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ,  we  fee  four  eminences,  the 
two  upper  are  called  nates,  and  the  two  lower  tefes.  Be¬ 
fore  thefe  the  aqxduCl  runs  down  into  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  medullary  covering  of  which  is  called  vulvula 
magna.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  placed  between  the  cere¬ 
bellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CEREBRI  COMPRESSIO.  CompreJJion  of  the  brain. 
Alfo  comprcjfus. 

This  often  happens  from  external  injuries,  and  then  is 
generally  attended  with  the  following  fymptoms  ;•  giddi- 
nefs,  dimnefs  of  fight,  ftupefaftion,  lofs  of  voluntary 
motion,  vomiting,  an  apoplectic  flertor  in  breathing, 
convulfive  tremors  in  different  mufcles,  a  dilated  Rate 
of  the  pupil,  even  when  expofed  to  a  clear  light ;  para- 
lyfis  of  different  parts,  efpecially  of  the  fide  of  the  body, 
oppofite  to  that  part  of  the  head  which  has  been  injured; 
involuntary  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  freces,  an  op- 
prefied,  and  in  many  cafes  an  irregular,  pulfe;  and  when 
the  violence  done  to  the  head  has  been  confiderable,  it 
is  commonly  attended  with  a  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
note,  eyes,  and  ears.  Some  of  the  milder  of  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms,  fuch  as  vertigo,  ftupefaftion,  and  a  temporary  lofs 
of  fenfibility,  are  frequently  induced  by  flight  blows  on 
the  head  ;  and  as  they  often  appear  to  be  more  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  fhock,  or  concuflion  given  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  brain  than  of  compreflion  induced  upon  it,  fo 
they  foon  commonly  difappear,  either  by  the  effeCfs  of 
teft  alone,  or  fome  other  gentle  means.  See  Concussio. 
But  wrhen  any  of  the  other  fymptoms  take  place,  fuch  as 
convulfive  tremors,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  involuntary 
paflage  of  the  urine  and  fxces,  and  efpecially  when 
much  blood  is  difeharged  from  the  mouth,  nofe,  eyes, 
and  ears,  it  is  almoft  certain  that  much  violence  has  been 
done  to  the  brain  and  that  camprcjfon  in  one  part  or 
another  is  induced.  In  fine  a  compreffion  of  the  brain 
tnay  be  brought  on  by  whatever  contributes  to  diminifh 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or  increafe  its  contents 
in  any  confiderable  degree :  hence  fra&ures  attended 
with  depreflion  of  any  part  of  the  bones  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  forcible  introduction  of  any  extraneous 
body  through  both  tables  of  the  fkull,  the  effufion  of 
blood,  ferum,  pus,  or  any  other  matter  ;  the  thickening 
of  the  bones  of  the  head  produced  by  lues  venerea  ;  col¬ 
lection  of  water  in  the  ventricles,  or  other  parts  of  the 
train,  may  occafion  this  difeafe.  For  the  cure  of  which, 


fee  Fractura  Cranii,  DfePREssio,  Extravasation 
Hydrocephalus:  alfo  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  See’. 

- Basis.  The  palate  is  fo  called.  See  Palatum. 

- Galea,  the  skull. 

CEREBRUM.  The  br  ain!  Its  ftruCture  and  ufe  are 
not  fo  fully  known  as  fome  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
different  authors  confider  it  in  various  manners.  Howr- 
ever,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  thofe  moft  famed 
for  their  accuracy  and  dexterity  in  anatomical  enquiries, 
its  general  ftruCture  is  as  follows. 

The  whole  mafs  of  brain  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  It  confifts  of  two  fubftances,  viz.  cortical 
or  cineritious  ;  the  other  medullary.  The  firft  is  of  an 
afh-colour,  the  l'econd  is  white,  and  of  a  firmer  texture : 
they  both  are  valcular,  but  the  cortical  is  more  fo  than 
the  medullary,  from  whence  the  nerves  proceed.  When 
the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum ,  each  fide  of  the 
falx  being  called  an  hemifphere,  are  removed,  a  white  parr, 
called  corpus  callofum,  running  from  one  hemifphere  to 
the  other,  appears.  The  centrum  ovale  is  the  appearance 
of  a  particular  feCtion  of  it.  The  anterior  ventricles  are 
two  oblong  bodies,  placed  one  on  each  fide  the  corpus 
callofum,  with  a  partition  between  them,  called  the  Jcp- 
tum  lucidum,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  corpus  callofum.  There  is  commonly 
much  water  in  thefe  ventricles  in  thofe  who  die  of.  difor- 
ders  in  their  heads,  as  in  the  epilepfy,  hydrocephalus.  Sec. 
but  naturally  they  only  contain  about  half  a  fpoonful.  In 
watery  heads  the  fluid  is  always  found  in  the  derebrum 
only  ;  the  cerebellum  never  hath  any  {hare  in  it.  Each 
ventricle  at  the  pofterior  part  throws  back  an  appendage, 
which  makes  a  cavity  in  the  pofterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
Below  the  feptum  lucidum  appears  th c  fornix,  narrow  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  where  it  rifes  by  a  double  bafis, 
called  its  crura,  which  follows  the  track  of  the  ventricle  ; 
in  each  ventricle  are  eminences  of  a  cineritious  colour, 
called  corpora  ftriata.  The  plexus  choroides,  is  a  plexus 
of  veflels  which  follow  the  fweep  of  the  ventricle :  it  is 
formed  by  the  veflels  of  the  pia  mater ;  it  is  partly  col¬ 
lected  in  two  loofe  fafciculi,  which  lie  one  in  each  lateral 
ventricle,  and  partly  expanded  over  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  covering  in  a  particular  manner  the  thalami 
neiworum  opticorum,  glandula  pinealis,  and  other  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  to  all 
which  it  adheres.  The  parts  of  this  plexus  which  are 
in  the  ventricles,  contain  fome  very  fmall  glands,  which 
are  confiderably  increafed  in  fome  difeafes.  After  the 
fornix  is  removed,  we  fee  a  large  plexus  of  veflels,  par¬ 
ticularly  Galen’s  great  vein,  which  go  to  form  the  torcular 
herophilli,  or  fourth  finus.  Under  the  plexus,  before  the 
united  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  is  a  hole  on  each  fide 
called  the  anus  and  the  vulva  ;  the  latter  goes  to  the  in  ¬ 
fundibulum,  the  former  to  the  aqueduCt  and  third  ventri¬ 
cle.  The  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  are  white  exter¬ 
nally,  and  grey  within.  The  third  Arentricle  is  very  fmall; 
it  runs  back  under  the  two  thalami,  between  them  and 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  pinealis  glandula ,  pineal 
gland,  is  a  little  greyifh  body,  the  fize  of  a  pea :  it  lies1 
juft  a  little  before  where  the  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal 
procefles  meet,  where  the  veflels  go  to  form  the  torcular. 
It  is  covered  by  the  pia  mater,  and  is  connected  by  a 
little  bone  to  each  thalam.  nerv.  opt. 

Numberlefs  experiments  prove,  that  the  nerves  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  life  ;  and  that  when  the  brain,  or  medulla  fpi- 
nalis,  is  much  injured,  life  is  at  an  end,  or  at  leaft  health: 
yet  no  part  of  the  brain  being  injured,  immediate  death 
may  enfue  from  different  caufes,  though  an  injury  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  fo  inftantly  fatal. 

Behind  the  infundibulum  is  feen,  the  corpora  albican - 
tia,  or  glandulae  Willifii. 

Two  glands  are  faid  to  be  in  the  brain,  viz.  the  fupe- 
rior  or  glandula  pinealis ;  and  the  inferior,  or  glandula 
pituitaria.  They  have  the  external  appearance  of  glands, 
but  as  to  their  being  fuch  is  not  certainly  known. 

The  cerebrum  fills  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  or  the  portion  which  lies  above  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  feptum  ;  each  lateral  half  is  divided  into  three  emi¬ 
nences  called  lobes,  one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one 
pofterior. 

The  blood-veflels  which  fupply  the  cerebrum ,  cerebel¬ 
lum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  come  partly  from  the  caro¬ 
tid,  and  partly  from  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  veins  of 
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he  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  may,  in  general,  be  looked 
on  as  branches  not  only  of  the  longitudinal  finus  of  the 
dura  inater,  and  of  the  two  great  lateral  (muffles,  but  alfo 
of  all  the  inferior  finufles  of  this  membrane,  in  all  which 
the  veins  terminate  by  different  trunks. 

Malpighius  fays  that  the  Z’/w/«isagland;  butotherswho 
have  attended  to  the  ufe  as  well  as  the  ftructure,  &c.  of 
it,  as  anatomifts,  fay  it  is  not. 

Dr.  Shebbeare,  in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
feems  to  confider  the  brain  as  a  non-electric  body,  and  in¬ 
timates,  that  the  red  globules  of  blood  contain  the  vital 
heat,  which  they  attract  from  the  earth;  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  carrying  the  red  globules  to  all  parts,  the  nerves  con¬ 
duit  the  \  ital  principle  therefrom  to  the  brain ,  where 
meeting  with  eleitric,  or  non-conduiting  fubftances,  fuch 
as  the  bones  &c.  of  the  fkull,  it  is  accumulated  by  the 
brain ,  and  its  watery  contents,  to  be  in  (tore  and  readinefs 
to  return  by  the  nerves  as  wanted. 

Dr.  Kirkland,  in  his  Difl'ertation  on  the  Brain  and 
Nerves,  denies  that  the  brain  is  fibrous,  and  afflerts,  that 
the  nerves  are  only  the  continuations  of  the  mucus,  which 
conftitutes  the  brain.  He  intimates,  that  this  mucus  is 
fenfible.  He  obferves  that,  cc  if  we  view  the  brain  within 
the  fkull,  juft  before  it  enters  tliofe  membranes,  which 
form  the  covering  of  the  nerves,  it  will  appear  that  the 
infide  of  a  nerve  is  not  a  mafs  of  fibres  arifing  from  the 
white  part  of  the  brain ,  but  that  it  is  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  white  part  of  the  brain  itfelf,  which  is  not  fibrous. 
This  being  conducted  by  the  dura  and  pia  mater  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  it  depofits  one,  or  both  of 
thefe  coats,  and  is  diffufed  round  every  fibre,  not  only 
upon  the  part  it  is  carried  to,  but  a  confiderable  way 
round ;  fo  that  each  portion  of  the  brain  conveyed  by  its 
own  nervous  cafe,  meeting,  form  one  continued,  or  con¬ 
nected  fubftance,  in  every  part  included  within  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  and  gives  that  gloffly,  or  gelatinous  appearance,  which 
is  fo  readily  diftinguifhed  in  the  mufcular  fibres.  From 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  brain  is  not  confined  to  the 
fkull,  but  is  expanded  in  every  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  much  thinner,  as  the  retina  is  expanded 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.”  This  Ample  method  of  con- 
fidering  the  brain  as  a  fenfible  mucus  or  jelly,  both  frees 
us  from  much  perplexity,  which  attends  all  other  views 
of  it,  and  alfo  lias  a  happy  influence  in  the  doctrines 
which  depend  on  this  part  of  our  frame. 

Thofe  who  are  difordered  in  their  brain ,  are  firft  af¬ 
fected  with  a  ftupor,  often  make  water,  and  have  other 
lymptoms  in  common  with  thofe  who  have  the  ftrangury. 
Thefe  fymptoms  continue  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then,  if 
there  is  a  watery  or  mucous  difeharge  from  the  nofe  or 
ears,  there  is  a  folution  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  ftrangury 
ceafes.  Plenty  of  white  urine  comes  off  from  the  patient, 
without  pain,  until  the  twentieth  day ;  at  which  time  the 
pain  in  the  head  leaves  him,  but  a  dimnefs  of  fight  re¬ 
mains  if  he  looks  long  at  any  objedt. 

Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  principal  parts  of  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  in  ideots  and  madmen, 
fuch  as  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  and  medulla 
oblongata,  are  found  entirely  changed  from  a  medullary 
to  a  hard,  tough,  dark-coloured  fubltance,  fometimes  re- 
fembling  white  leather. 

See  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic  ;  Win- 
flow’s  Anatomy;  Haller’s  Phyfiology  ;  Kirkland’s  Difler- 
tation  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves ;  alfo  his  Difl'ertation  on 
the  Sympathy  of  the  Nerves. 

Cerebrum  elosgatum.  See  Medulla  spinalis. 

CEREFOLIUM.  See  Coelifolium,  and  Chjere- 

FOLIUM. 

- PIispanicum.  Sweet  Cicely.  See 

Myrrhis.  \ 

- Sylvestre.  Wild  Cicely.  See 

Cha;rophyllum  Sylvestre.  See  alfo  Antris- 
cus. 

CEREIBA  BRASILIENSIBUS.  It  is  a  fmall  tree  like 
a  willow,  gowing  in  Brafil.  When  the  fun  fliines,  a 
fort  of  ialt  concretes  on  its  leaves,  which  in  the  night,  or 
when  the  dew  falls,  it  diflblves.  It  is  alfo  called  Ce- 
reibuna. 

CEREL7EUM.  See  Ceratum.  Alfo  the  oil  of 
w  ax.  Galen  fays,  that  the  cereleeum  is  thinner  than  the 
cerate. 

CEREUS.  The  torch-thistle.  Boerhaeve  enu¬ 
merates  thirteen  fpecies;  and  Mr.  Juffieu  gives-  a  long 


account  of  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  1716;  but  it  is  of  no  confiderable  ufe  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

CEREVISIA.  .  ?  Ale,  or  liquor 

Cerevisia  Amara,  Antifcorbutica .  S  brewed  from 
any  kind  of  corn.  See  Alla. 

CERIA,  or  Cerise.  The  flat  worms  bred  in  the  in- 
teftines. 

CERINTHE.  Honey-wort.  Boerhaave  enume¬ 
rates  eight  fpecies.  But  they  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  medical  properties.  See  Cynoglossum,  mont. 
majus. 

CERINTHOIDES,  Argentea,  Echiurn.  A  fpecies 
of  hound’s-tonge  is.  thus  called.  See  Cynoglossum 

MARITIMUM. 

CERION,  Hup iov,  a  honey-comb.  Called  alfo  Favus. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Achor,  which  fee  :  but  the  mouths  of  its 
perforations  are  larger,  refembling  the  cells  of  a  honey¬ 
comb,  whence  the  name. 

CERITUS,  or  Cerritus.  Drunk  with  malt  liquor. 
The  goddefs  Ceres  was  luppofed  to  affe£t  people  with  that 
diforder  which  is  produced  by  an  excefs  of  ftrong  drink, 
whence  this  name. 

CERNUA  FLUVIATILIS.  See  Aspredo. 

CEROMA  &  CERON4UM.  See  Ceratum. 

CER-OPlSSUS.  A  plalter  of  pitch  and  wax.  Of 
this  fort  of  plajler  the  ancients  made  their  dropaces.  It 
was  ufual  to  lp read  it  on  cloth  or  leather,  and  to  apply  it 
to  forne  part  of  the  body,  then  to  pull  it  off’  again,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  afrefli,  frequently  renewing  the  application  and 
removal  of  the  fame,  to  induce  a  rednefs  on  the  part, 
with  an  intent  to  attradl  the  humours  which  ferve  to  nou- 
rifli  it.  To  render  this  plajler  the  more  efficacious,  acri¬ 
monious  powders  were  added  to  it.  The  dropax  was  alfo 
ufed  to  make  hair  fall  off,  or  to  pull  it  off  from  any  part. 

CEROTUM.  See  Ceratum. 

CERRITUS.  See  Ceritus. 

CERRO.  See  Phellodrys. 

CERRUS.  The  holme-oak.  See  yEgylops. 

CERUMEN  AURIS.  The  wax  in  the  ears.  The 
Latins  call  it  cere  a,  aurium  fordes ,  &  marmorata  aurium.  It 
invifeates  and  retains  infedts,,  and  prevents  their  hurting 
the  membrana  tympani.  It  is  bitter  and  vifeid,  confe- 
quently  impregnated  with  acrid  lixivial  falts,  mixed  with 
pinguious  and  oily  particles.  Thefe  principles  render  its 
qualities  very  fimilar  to  thofe  aferibed  to  the  bile,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  many  particulars.  It  is  feparated  from 
the  glands  in  the  part  of  the  ear  in  which  it  is  found.  It 
is  fluid  when  firft  difeharged,  but  foon  thickens  by 
lying. 

Deafnefs  is  often  occafioned  by  the  wax  hardening  on 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus;  and  from  many  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears,  that  warm  water  alone  is  the  beft  means 
of  difl'olving  it,  and  fo  of  curing  this  kind  of  diforder. 
See  Dr.  Haygarth’s  Experiments,  fnferted  in  the  Lond. 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  hr. 

CERUSSA.  See  Plumbum. 

Cerussa  Acetata.  See  Saccharum  Saturni, 
under  Plumbum. 

• - - - Antimonii.  See  Antimonium. 

CERVARIA.  See  Seseli  TEthiopicum. 

Cervaria  nigra.  See  Laserpitium  vulgatius, 
&  oreoselinum. 

CERVICALES.  The  nerves  which  pafs  through  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  thus  called. 

The  firft  cervical  nerve  throws  out  a  confiderable 
branch  to  the  occiput,  it  joins  the  ninth  pair  from  the 
brain,  to  form  the  firft  cervical  ganglion  of  the  inter- 
ccftal. 

The  fecond  cervical  nerve  hath  a  very  remarkable 
plexus;  it  fends  out  a  very  confiderable  nerve  to  the  oc¬ 
ciput,  as  well  as  the  firft.  It  fends  off  three  branches  be¬ 
hind  the  fterno-maftoideus,  where  they  are  entangled  with 
the  accefflorius  Willifii.  The  firft  branch  going  upward 
and  backward  becomes  cutaneous  on  the  pofterior  parts  of 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones.  The  fecond  goes  up¬ 
ward  and  a  little  forward  under  the  fterno-maftoideus, 
and  throws  branches  to  the  parotid  gland,  to  the  lobe,  and 
to  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  ear.  The  third  goes  hori¬ 
zontally  forwai'd  to  the  neck,  and  there  becomes  a  cuta¬ 
neous  nerve,  which  is  fometimes  pricked  in  opening  the 
external  jugular  vein. 

The  third  cervical  nerve  goes  downwards  by  a  number 
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of  filaments  towards  the  {boulders,  and  produces  the 
phrenic  nerve,  which  runs  towards  the  thorax,  before  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  fcalenus,  between  the  fubclavian 
artery  and  vein,  contiguous  to  the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum 
runs  down  before  the  root  of  the  lungs,  follows  the  peri¬ 
cardium,  and  branches  out  in  the  diaphragm.  That  on 
the  right  is  ihorter  than  that  on  the  left,  as  the  latter  goes 
round  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  four  inferior  pairs,  the  above  to  be  underftood  as 
pairs,  are  larger  than  thofe  already  named.  Their  main 
trunk,  with  the  firft  nerve  of  the  back,  pafles  between  the 
portions  of  the  fcalenus  over  the  firft  rib,  into  the  axilla, 
where  they  produce  fix  trunks,  which  go  to  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremities.  In  their  way  thither  they  detach  branches  to 
all  the  arteries. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fix  branches  is  the  humeral,  which 
follows  the  courfe  of  the  artery  of  that  name,  round  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  fecond  is  the  cutaneus ,  cutaneous  nerve ,  which  runs 
down  the  infide  of  the  arm,  and  goes  into  the  fore-arm, 
juft  where  we  prick  in  opening  the  balilic  vein,  and  is 
often  wounded. 

The  third  is  called  the  mufculo-cutaneus,  and  is  larger. 
It  rifes  pretty  high,  and  throws  branches  into  the  cora- 
co-brachiaeus,  through  which  the  trunk  pafles  obliquely  ; 
it  is  then  covered  by  the  biceps,  and  palling  through  be¬ 
tween  the  brachiteus  and  biceps,  it  fends  off  feveral 
branches,  and  lies  on  the  outfide  of  the  tendon  of  the  iaft 
mentioned  mufcle,  where  we  commonly  bleed  in  the  me¬ 
dian  cephalic  vein. 

The  fourth  is  called  cubitahs ,  vel  ulnaris ,  the  ulnar 
nerve  ;  it  follows  the-ceurfe  of  the  artery,  but  pafles  gra¬ 
dually  backwards,  and  g’ts  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  betwixt  which,  and  the  olecranon,  it 
pafles  to  the  fore-arm.  A  little  above  the  carpus  it  di¬ 
vides  into  an  anterior  and  poftc  or  branch  which  goes  to 
the  palm,  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  fingers. 

The  fifth  branch  called  medianus,  the  median  nerve , 
pafles  down  contiguous  to  the  brachial  artery,  and  accom¬ 
panying  the  veflel,  goes  to  the  fore-arm,  and  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  thence  to  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

The  fixth  branch,  called  the  radial  nerve ,  pafles  down 
the  infide  of  the  arm,  and  then  backwards  between  the 
brachiteus  externus,  and  the  fliort  heads  of  the  biceps  ex¬ 
tern  us  attended  by  the  artery.  When  it  hath  got  round 
it  runs  down,  and  at  the  head  of  the  radius  it  gives  off  a 
cutaneous  branch,  which  goes  to  the  thumb  and  fingers 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  whilft  the  main  trunk  pafles 
round  the  head  of  the  radius  through  the  fupinator  radii 
brevis,  and  goes  betwixt  the  radius  and  ulna,  to  be  loft 
in  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis,  and  the  mufcles  of 
the  carpus  and  thumb. 

Cervicales  Arterije.  The  arteries  of  the 

KECK. 

The  cervical  artery  rifes  from  the  fubclavian  on  its  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  is  prefently  afterwards  divided  into  two, 
which  fometimes  come  out  feparateiy,  and  at  others  by  a 
fmall  common  trunk;  the  anterior  one  goes  to  the  ante¬ 
rior  mufcles  which  move  the  neck  and  head;  the  .pofterior 
to  the  fcalenus  trapezius,  &c. 

The  anterior  cervical  is,  running  behind  the  carotid  of 
the  fame  fide,  is  diftributed  to  the  mufculus  coracohyoi- 
dteus,  maftoidseus,  cutaneus,  fterno-hyoida-us,  and  fterno- 
thyroidffius,  to  the  jugular  gland,  and  afpera  arteria ; 
the  mufcles  of  the  pharynx,  bronchia,  osfophagus,  and 
to  the  anterior  mufcles  which  move  the  neck  and  head. 
This  artery  has  been  obferved  to  fend  out  the  intercoftalis 
fuperior. 

The  pofterior  cervicalis  arifes  fometimes  a  little  after 
the  vertebralis,  and  fometimes  from  that  artery.  It  pafles 
under  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  from  thence  runs  up  backward,  in  a  winding 
courfe,  on  the  vertebral  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  then  re¬ 
turns  in  the  fame  manner.  It  communicates  with  a  de- 
feending  branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  and  with  another 
of  the  vertebral,  about  the  fecond  vertebra.  It  is  dif¬ 
tributed  to  the  mufeuli  fealeni,  angularis  fcapulre,  and 
trapezius,  and  to  the  jugular  glands  and  integu¬ 
ments. 

- - Vena:.  The  cervical  veins.  They 

are  branches  from  the  upper  external  jugular  veins,  or 
from  the  vertebral  veins;  they  fpread  in  the  vertebral  muf¬ 


cles  of  the  neck,  and  communicate  with  the  humeralis  St 
occipitalis. 

CERVICALIS;  Belonging  to  the  neck.  The  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins  of  the  neck  have  this  epithet. 

- Descendens.  /  See  Sacro  lumbaris  ac- 

- Dorsi.  J  cessorius. 

CERV1CARIA.  Bell-flower,  or  campanula. 

The  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf  fhaped  like  a  bell ;  be¬ 
fore  it  is  blown  it  is  of  a  pentagonal  figure,  and,  when 
fully  opened,  it  is  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top.  The 
fummit  of  the  pedicle  is  expanded  into  an  ovary,  whofe 
apex  is  crowned  with  a  monophyllous  quinquifid  calyx, 
divided  into  five  long  fegments.  The  l'eed-veflei  is  for 
the  rnoft  part  divided  into  three  cells,  each  having  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  by  which  the  feed  is- emitted. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  thirty-four  l'pecies,  but  they 
poflefs  no  confiderable  medical  virtue.  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  of  them  are  the 

Campanula  efculenta ,  rapunculus ,  campanula  fore  ccs-> 
mice,  rapuntium  parvum ,  small  or  garden-rampion. 
The  roots  are  ufed  in  fallads. 

Medium ,  campanula  folds  prof  unde  incijls  fruEiu  duro, 
viola  Mariana  peregrina.  Syrian  BELL-FLOWER. 

Tr  ache  Hum,  called  alfo  campanula  vulgarior  major. 
Great  throat-wort,  and  Canterbury-bells. 

The  root  is  very  moderately  aftringent. 

Cervicaria  alba.  See  Laserpitium  vulgarius. 
CERVICUL/E  SPIRITUS.  Rulandus  ftiys  it  is  the 
fpirit  of  the  bone  of  a  flag's  heart. 

CERNI  SPINA.  See  Pvhamnus. 

CERVIX,  alfo  Collutn.  The  neck.  It  is  that  part 
of  the  body  fituated  betwixt  the  head  and  the  breaft. 
But  it  is  applied  figuratively  to  other  parts :  thus  there  is 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  alfo 
cervix  of  a  bone,  which  is  when  the  procefs  {lands  out 
in  a  roundifh  ball,  the  round  part  is  called  caput,  and  the 
narrow  part  betwixt  it  and  the  reft  of  the  bone  is  called 
cervix. 

The  neck  is  divided  into  the  anterior  part  or  throat,  and 
the  pofterior  or  nape. 

It  contains  the  larynx,  a  part  of  the  trachea  arteria, 
the  pharynx ,  part  of  the  cefophagtis ,  the  mu/culi  cutanei j 
fterno-majloidai,  Jlerno-hyodati,  hyothyr  aides,  coraco  hyoi- 
deei,  fplenius ,  complexus ,  the  mufeuli  vertebrales,  which 
lie  upon  the  firft  feven  vertebrae,  and  a  portion  of  the 
medula  fpinalis. 

The  arteries  which  go  to  the  neck,  are  the  arterise 
carotides  exterrffe,  &  internae,  vertebrales,  &  cervicales. 
The  veins  are,  the  venae  jugulares  externae  &  internae, 
cervicales  &  vertebrales.  The  nerves  are,  the  portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  pair,  the  feven  cervical  pairs,  and  the  nervi  fym- 
pathetici  maximi. 

Among  other  diforders  to  which  the  neck  is  fubjecl, 
a  contraction  of  it  to  one  fide  is  of  the  number.  Tul- 
pius  calls  this  contraction  caput  objlipium  ;  he  hath  re¬ 
moved  this  diforder  in  thofe  who  were  twenty  years  of 
age,  or  more,  and  were  born  with  it.  Meekren  £;nd 
Roonhuyfen  have  had  the  fame  fuccefs. 

This  diforder  is  ufually  deferibed  under  the  title  of 
the  wry-neck.  It  proceeds  from  various  caufes,  as  burns, 
a  ftricture  in  the  fkin,  a  relaxation  of  fome  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  in  the  neck,  or  a  contraction  of  them  ;  but  for  the 
moft  part  the  caufe  is  a  contraction  of  the  maftoid  or 
flerno-maftoid  mufcle  only. 

When  a  paralyfis  is  the  caufe,  it  is  incurable  ;  if  it  is 
produced  by  a  defluxion  of  humours,  fweating  the  part 
is  often  of  ufe  ;  if  the  fkin  is  contracted  by  a  burn,  rub 
it  with  emollients,  and  apply  warm  fomentations,  and  if 
thefe  fail,  make  two  or  three  incifions  tranfverfely 
through  the  fkin  where  it  is  contracted.  If  the  caufe  is 
from  feveral  mufcles  being  contracted,  no  method  of  re¬ 
lief  is  yet  known  ;  but  if  there  is  a  contraction  of  the 
maftoid-mufcle  only,  or  as  called  by  fome  the  flerno- 
maftoid-mufcle,  the  cure  is  effected  by  dividing  it. 

In  order  to  form  this  operation,  Mr.  Sharpe  directs 
in  his  Treatife  of  Operations,  “  to  make  a  tranfverfe  in- 
cifion  through  the  fkin  and  fat,  fomething  broader  than 
the  mufcle,  and  not  above  half  an  inch  from  the  clavicle  ; 
then  palling  the  probed  razor  with  care  underneath  the 
mufcle,  draw  it  out  and  cut  the  mufcle.  After  the  in- 
cifion  is  made,  the  wound  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  lint, 
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aiid  always  dreffed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  extremities  of  the 
mufcle  from  re-uniting  ;  to  which  end  they  are  to  be  fe- 
oarated  from  each  other  as  much  as  poffible,  by  the  af- 
(i {lance  of  a  fupporting  bandage  for  the  head  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  cure,  which  will  generally  be  about 
a  month.” 

Mr.  Potts  diredls  to  cut  through  as  near  the  middle  as 
may  be,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  carotid  artery,  nor 
the  jugular  vein.  Dr.  Hunter  prefers  making  the  inci- 
{ion  near  the  fternum  ;  he  fays,  that  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  mufcle  it  is  bell  to  perlorm  this  operation,  becauie 
there  the  cellular  membrane  is  not  in  any  great  proportion. 
Mr.  Sheldon  advifes,  when  the  fterno-maftoid  mufcle  is 
to  be  cut,  not  to  ufe  the  razor  above  named,  for  thereby 
danger  attends,  from  cutting  the  carotid  artery,  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  He  adviies  to  ule  an 
incitron  knife,  to  cut  gently  in  a  tranfverfe  direction  ; 
then  the  fibres  will  fly  from  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and 
with  a  moderate  attention,  the  dangers  juft  mentioned 
will  be  avoided.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  366. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  387. 

Wounds  in  the  neck.  See  Vulnus. 

CERVUS.  The  stag,  hart,  or  male  of  the  red 
deer. 

Their  fleth,  until  they  are  three  years  old,  is  excellent. 
The  bone  of  the  fags  heart  is  but  the  tendons  of  the 
mufcles  of  its  heart  hardened.  This  bone,  as  it  is  called, 
Ihould  be  very  white. 

Balls  are  formed  in  their  ftomachs  from  the  hairs 
Which  they  fvvallow  when  licking  themfelves.  Thefe 
balls  are  called  elaphopila.  See  EEgagropila. 

The  tears  of  a  fag  are  the  fordes  collected  in  the 
inner  angles  of  the  eyes,  refembling  wax.  This  mat¬ 
ter  hath  many  virtues  attributed  to  it ;  three  or  four 
grains  are  a  dofe. 

Cervus  minor  Americanus  Bezoarticus.  The 
deer  which  affords  the  Weft  Indian  bezoar. 

- Odoratus.  SeeMoscnus. - Platyceros. 

The  fallow-deer.  See  Dama.  - -  Rangifer. 

The  rein-deer,  called  by  fome  authors  tarandus ,  and 
viachlis.  It  is  an  animal  very  common  in  all  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  of  the  Ihape  of  a  fag,  but  its  body  is 
thicker,  and  its  whole  make  much  more  robuft,  and 
ftrong.  It  is  of  prodigious  ufe  as  a  beaftvof  carriage,  to 
the  Laplanders,  and  almoft  all  the  other  nations  far 
north.  Scheffer  alledges  from  Torn^ius,  that  though 
a  cloven  -footed  animal,  and  plainly  of  the  deer  kind,  it 
does  not  chew  its  cud  :  this,  however  is  wholly  difbeliev- 
ed  by  the  more  accurate  naturalifts.  Its  horns  and 
hoofs  have  been  faid  to  be  of  ufe  in  fpafmodic  affedlions. 

Cervus  Volans.  A  fort  of  beetle  fo  called.  See 
Scarab  jeus. 

CESTRITES  VINUM.  Wine  impregnated  with 
betony. 

CESTRUM.  Betony. 

CETACEUS.  Cetaceous.  Thofe  fifties  are  thus 
called  which  are  very  large,  bring  forth  a  perfect  animal 
inftead  of  fpawn.  Or  which,  like  viviparous  animals, 
refpire  by  means  of  lungs,  generate,  conceive,  bring 
forth  young,  and  nourifh  them  with  milk. 

CETE.  The  Spermaceti  whale. 

CETERACH.  See  Asplenium. 

CETUS.  The  Whale.  The  are  many  kinds  of  this 
fifti,  but  the  two  principal  are  the  Greenland  whale,  and 
the  fpermaceti  whale  alfo  called  balana  vulgaris,  balce- 
na  major,  mufculus ,  myficetus.  The  Greenland,  or 

BLACK  WHALE, 

It  is  from  the  upper  jaw  that  whale- bone  is  taken, 
and  from  no  other  part  of  this  fifh.  Befides  this  bone, 
its  only  produce  is  its  oil,  called  train-oil,  ufed  for  burn¬ 
ing  in  lamps,  but  of  no  confequence,  in  medicine.  In 
Paris  they  have  two  forts  of  whale  oil ;  the  beft  is  called 
hu'ilc  de  grande  baye,  it  is  made  from  the  blubber  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  whale,  whence  the  French 
oils  are  not  of  fo  offenfive  a  fmell  as  thofe  from  Holland, 
which  are  melted  down,  & c.  after  their  arrival  there. 

Cete  Admirabile,  alfo  called  cachalot ,  balana  ma- 
crocepha/a,  See.  trornpa,  byaris,  cete,  occa\  the  fpermaceti 
whale.  This  fpecies  does  not  afford  any  whale- bone  ; 
but  inftead  of  that,  it  hath  teeth,  which  are  ivory.  From 
its  body  it  yields  a  finer  oil  than  that  from  the  Greenland 
fpecies;  and  it  alfo  affords  spermaceti,  which  fee. 


This  matter  js  lodged  iii  an  oily  ftate  in  the  head  of  thig 
fifti,  and  l'eems  to  be  its  brain. 

CEVADILLA,  called  alfo  febadilla,  fabadilla,  caufi- 
cum  Americanum ,  hordeum  cauflcum,  cams  interfeftor,  and 
Indian  caustic-barley;  It  is  the  feed-veflei  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  plant,  its  form  and  ftructure  a  barley-e ar,  but  with 
finaller  feeds,  not  above  the  fize  of  linfeed;  They  are 
reckoned  the  ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  caufics.  Mon  ai¬ 
des  fays,  that  for  deftroying  vermin,  and  as  a  corrofive 
for  fome  kinds  of  ulcers,  they  are  as  effedlual  as  the  ac¬ 
tual  cautery,  if  a  little  of  the  feed  is  powdered  and  fprink- 
led  on  the  part.  Dale  fays*  it  is  the  eapfula  of  the  feed 
that  is  ufed. 

CEVIL.  This  is  a  term  of  Paratelfus*  denoting  a 
certain  indurated  fubftance  in  the  earth,  fimilar  to  the 
calculus  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  is  a  remedy  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  ftone.  It  is  alfo  called  Ludus  Helmon^ 
tii,  which  fee. 

CHAA.  A  Chinefe  name  for  tea. 

CFIAB.  An  abbreviation  of  Dominicus  Chabrseus, 
M.  I).  Stirpium  leones  &  Sciagraphia,  1677. 

CHACARILLA.  See  Thuris  cortex. 

CHACRIL.  A  name  which  the  French  give  to  the 
thuris  cortex.  y  * 

CHdEREFOLIUM.  See  Ch/ERophyllum. 

CHfEROPHYLLO.  See  Percep.er. 

CPLLROPHYLLUM,  called  alfo  cerefolium,  gingi - 
dium,  charefolium,  chterophyllon,  cherefolium  ;  common 
chervil.  It  is  the  fcandix  cerefolium,  Linn.  It  is  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves  like  thofe  of 
parfley,  producing  fmooth  longifti  feeds,  fhaped  like  a 
bird’s  beak ;  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
fown  annually  in  our  gardens,  and  flightly  aromatic, 
aperient,  and  diuretic,  differing  not  from  parfley  in  its 
medical  virtues.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  affords  a  fmall 
quantity  of  effential  oil.  The  name  alfo  of  fome  fpecies 
of  myrrhis. 

— — -  SYLVESTRE  PERENNE  CICUTjS  folio,  Ci- 

cutaria ,  cicutarla  alba ,  cerefolium  fylveftre,  myrrhis  fylvef- 
tris,  wild  cicely  cow-weed.  The  roots  are  poifon- 
ous,  caufing  difficulty  of  breathing,  torpors,  and  mad- 
nefs.  The  root  refembles  parfnips,  and  are  called  by  the 
country  people  m  adnips.  The  plant  above  ground  refem¬ 
bles  hemlock. 

Botanifts  enumerate  four  fpecies.  Raii  Hift. 

Ch^erophyllum  Sylvestre.  See  Antriscus. 

CHAIARXAMBAR.  See  Cassia  fistularis. 

CHAITA.  Properly  the  name  of  quadrupeds;  but 
Rufus  Ephefius  expreffes  by  it  the  hair  of  the  hind-head. 

CHALANDRA.  See  Calandra. 

CHALAPA.  See  Jalapa. 

CHALASIS,  from  to  relax.  Relaxation. 

CHALASTICA  MEDICAMENTA.  Relaxing  me¬ 
dicines. 

CHALAZA.  1  from  a  hail- f  one,  or  cha- 

CHALAZIUM.  J  lazicn, — called  alfo  lupea.  A 
hail-stone.  Some  call  them  grandines.  This  name 
is  given  to  a  white  knotty  kind  of  firing  at  each  end  of  an 
egg,  formed  of  a  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the  membranes, 
whereby  the  yolk  and  the  white  are  connected  together, 
called  aquatum. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  hordeolum.  Stye,  Stian,  or 
Stithe,  is  a  moveable  feirrhous  tumor  on  the  margin 
of  the  eye-lid,  refembling  a  hail-ftone  whence  its  name. 
It  is  white,  hard,  and  eneyfted  ;  and  differs  from  the 
crithe,  another  fpecies,  only  in  being  moveable.  It  con¬ 
tinues  long,  and  proceeds  ilowly.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
difperfed  with  the  ung.  coerul.  fort,  and  with  a  few  dofes 
of  calomel,  of  one  grain  each.  In  weakly  habits  thefe 
may  be  accompanied  with  bark  and  fteel.  If  they  fail  to 
relieve,  make  an  incifion  through  the  flein  which  covers 
them,  anddiffedl  the  tumor  clearly  out,  or  touch  the  flein 
over  them  with  cauftic,  then  either  prefs  the  tumor  out, 
or  touch  it  until  the  whole  is  wafted.  See  St.  Yves  on 
the  Diforders  of  the  Eye.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  264. 
Nof.  Meth.  Ocul.  of  Dr.  Wallis,  p.  4. 

CHALBANE.  Galbanum. 

CHALCANTFIUM.  Vitriol.  See  Atr  amentum 
sutorium. 

CHALCEDONIUS,  is  the  name  of  a  medicine, 
which  Galen  diredts  to  be  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  ears. 
CHALCEION.  A  fpecies  of  pimpinella. 

1  CHAD- 
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CIIALCIDICA  LACERTA.  The  ferpeht  called 
feps. 

CHALCITIS,  from  bra/s. 

The  native  kind  is  faid  to  be  a  vitriolic  hiineral,  con¬ 
taining  copper  and  iron,  of  a  copperifh  colour.  Dr. 
Alflon  aflerts  it  to  be  one  of  the  defiderata,  and  that  its 
fuccedaneum  is  tire 

CHALCITI  oflicinarum.  See  Colcothar  vitriol!, 
which  is  the  refiduum  of  what  is  put  together  for  diftil- 
ling  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Or,  it  is  green  vitriol  calcined  to 
rednefs. 

CHALCOIDEUM,  Os.  The  os  cuneiforme  of  the 
tarfus. 

CHALCOS.  Brass. 

CHALCUTE.  Burnt  brass. 

CHALICRATON.  Wine  and  water.  From  %a- 
an  old  word  that  imports  pure:  wine ,  and 
to  mix. 

CHALINOS.  This  word  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  part  of  the  cheeks;  which,  on  each  fide,  is  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALABS.  Steel.  As  a  medicine  it  differs  not 
fi'om  iron,  fee  Ferrum.  Steel  is  fofter  or  harder  than 
iron,  according  to  the  management  of  the  artift ;  and, 
when  fofter,  may  be  more  eafily  prepared  for  fome  me¬ 
dical  purpoles,  but  otherwife  contains  no  advantages 
above  common  iron.  See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works, 
the  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry. 

.  Chalybs  Tartarizatus,  u  e.  Mars  folubilisi  See 
Ferrum. 

CHALYBEATE  AQUAE.  See  Aqua. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO.  See  Ferrum. 

Chalybissal.  See  Sal  martxs. 

CHAMA. .  Bastard  cockle,  called  alfo  glyclmerl- 
des  magna,  and  chama  glycimeris.  They  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  lea,  and  are  of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe 
as  our  common  cockle,  and  other  fhell-fifh. 

CH  AME  ACTE,  from  upon  the  ground',  aim, 

the  elder.  Dwarf-elder,  or  danewort.  See  Ebu- 
ius. 

CHAMEBALANQ.  Wood-peas.  See  Orobus. 

CHAMEBALANUS  LEGUMINOSA.  A  fpecies 
t>f  lathyrus. 

CHAMEBATOS.  Dewberry; 

CH AMEBUXU S.  A  fpecies  of  polygala. 

CHAMECEDRYS.  See  Abrotanum  FOEMINUM. 
,  CHAMECERASUS.  Upright  honeysuckle. 
See  CaprifolIum. 

Chamjecerasus,  i.  e.  Xylofteum,  fly  honeysuc¬ 
kle.  A  fpecies  of  Lonicera. 

CHAMECISSUS.  Ground-ivy.  See  FIed'era 
Terr. 

CHAMECISTUS;  called  alfo  hellanthemum ,  pariax 
ehiromum ,  confolida  aurea  cordi,  conjolida  aurea ,  chamre- 
ciftus  vulgaris  flore  luteo  5  helianth.  flore  luteo  :  dwarf 
tiftus,  little  or  DWARF  sun-flower.  Miller  enume¬ 
rates  nfty  fpecies  or  more. 

It  is  vulnerary,  and  makes  a  good  gargarifm  in  difeafes 
of  the  throat. 

CHAMECLEMA.  GroUnd-ivy; 

CHAMECRISTA.  The  name  of  a  plant  which  is  a 
native  of  Brafil,  and  is  called  charm  pavonis  Brafiliana 
filiqua  fingulari ;  and  another  fpecies  growing  in  Cura¬ 
cao,  .which  is  Called  cham.  pavonis  Americana  filiqua 
multiplici  .  but  they  are  not  known  to  poflefs  any  medical 
virtue. 

CIIAMECYPARiSSUS.  See  Abrotanum  foe- 
mina. 

CII AMEDAPHNE.  Spurge  laurel.  See  L au¬ 
reola  MAS. 


..  CHAMEDROPS.  In  Paulus  Egineta  and  Oribafius, 
it  is  the  fame  as  chamtedrys. 

CHAMEDRYS.  Germander.  Alfo  called  quer- 
tula  calamandrina,  tri/Jago ,  charmed,  minor,  repens  cham. 
vulg.  Small  germander,  andENGLisn  treacle.  It  is 
the  teucrium  chamadrys ,  or  teucrium  foliis  ovatis  incifo 
crenatis  petiolatis,  floribus  fubverti  cillatis  ternis,  cauli- 
bus  procumbentibus,  Linn.  Creeping  germander. 
Boerhaave  mentions  feven  fpecies  of  ehamcedrys. 

The  fmall  germander  is  a  fmall,  creeping,  flirubbv 
piaiit,  with  fquare  Hulks,  fmall,  ft  iff,  oval  leaves,  notch¬ 
es  from  themiddle  to  the  extremity,  like  thole  of  the  oak- 
tree,  fet  m  pairs  at  the  joints,  audpurplifh  labiated  flow¬ 


ers,  fet  thick  together,  wanting  the  upper-lip.  Tt  grows 
wild  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  found  wild  in  England,  but  is  generally  raifed  by 
culture  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  but  by- 
no  means  confiderable.  They  lofe  a  little  by  drying; 
they  are  mildly  aperient  and  corroborant.  In  uterine 
disorders,  and  rheumatic  complaints,  they  are  mod 
efteeitied.  The  beft  time  for  gathering  this  herb  is  when 
the  feeds  are  formed,  and  then  the  tops  are  preferable  to 
the  leaves.  When  dry,  the  dofe  is  from  3  fs.  to  5  j. 

Either  water  or  fpirit  will  extract  their  virtue,  but  wa¬ 
ter  takes  up  more  of  the  bitter  matter. 

It  is  aii  ingredient  of  the  noted  powder,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Portland’s. 


Pu/vis  ad  Rhcumatlfmum  vel  de  Morbis  Jrthriticls  Duels 
Portlands.  The  Duke  of  Portland’s  Powder  for 
the  Gout  or  the  Rheumatifrm 


Take  of  the  roots  of  round  birthwort  and  gentian, 
the  tops  and  leaves  of  fmall  germander ,  lefler  centaury, 
and  ground-pine,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  powder  them  all 
together!  Of  this  powder  a  dram  mud  be  taken,  in 
any  convenient  liquor,  every  morning  falling,  for  three 
months  ;  then  two  fcruples  for  three  months  ;  and,  after 
that,  half  a  dram  for  fix  months  ;  and  to  conclude  the 
procefs,  half  a  dram  every  other  day  for  a  year.  Aetius 
calls  a  powder  finiilar  to  this,  an'tidotos  ex  duobus  centau- 
rece  generibus'. 

Dr.  Cadogari  obferves,  that  by  keeping  up  a  degree 
of  fever,  the  gout  is  prevented  from  fixing  on  any  part 
by  the  above  ufe  of  this  powder.  Experience  in  general 
hath  tended  to  lefleii  the  credit  of  this  compofition, 
which  hath  little  nlore  than  its  antiquity  to  fupport  the 
charadler  that  it  was  lately  puffed  off  with.  It  differs 
hut  little  from  the  diacentaureon  of  Ccehus  Aurehanus, 
the  pul  vis  principis  Mirandolte,  and  others,  of  which  art 
account  is  given  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol. 
vi.  p.  126,  & c.  where  alfo  the  origin  of  the  duke  of 
Portland’s  powder  is  traced,  and  fliewn  td  be.  but  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  many  powders  which  the  ariciertts  ufed  un¬ 
der  the  following  names,  vii.  antidotos  ex  duobus  cen- 
taurete  of  Aetius,  amarant.  grammatici  ad  podagricos, 
climax;  tel  feala  facra,  &c.  For  that  called 

CUAMA-DRYS  ALPINA  FLORE  FRAGARIJE  ALBOs' 

Mountain  Ayens. 

- —  Inc  a  it  a  maeitima,  &c:  See  Marum 

Syriacum. 

— — - -  HI.  feu  Montana.  Mountain  avens. 

- - -  Frutescens.  See  Teucrium. 

- FrUTICOSA  SYLVESTRIS  MELISSA  FOLIO. 

See  Salvia. 

- - Palustris  allium  reljolens.  See 

Scordium. 
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- -  Latifolia.  J  ca. 

ChAmjedrys.  A  nariie  of  a  fpecies  of  caryophyllata. 
CHAMEIRIS.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  iris. 
CHAMEITEA.  A  fpecies  of  falix. 

I  Widow-wail.  A  fhrub  with  leaves 
CHAMELEA.  $  like  the  olive-tree.  The  juice  is 
a  powerful  hydragogue  and  cathartic,  but  much  milder 
than  mezereoil*  If  it  is  applied  to  the  pubes  and  abdo- 
men  of  dropfical  patients,  no  medicine  is  more  effectual 
in  promoting  urine.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  mezereon. 
See  Laureola  foemina. 


CHAMELARIX.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Ray.  It 
grows  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHAMELEAGNUS.  See  Eleagnus  Gale,  and 
Myrtus  Brabantica. 

CHAMELEMA.  See  Hedera  terrestris. 

CHAMELEO  ALBUS,  &c.  SeeCARDuus  pinfa. 

CHAMELEON.  The  chameleon.  An  animal  fo 
called. 

Chameleon  alb.  The  low  carline  thistle.  See 
Carlina. 

Nigrum.  Black  chameleon  thistle. 
Called  alfo  marantha  of  Diofcorides ,  carthanius  aculaatus » 
&c. 

- Salmanticensis.  A  fpecies  of  thiftle. 

- - -  Verum.  See  Cnicus. 

CHAMELINUM.  See  Linum  catharticum. 

3N  CHAi 
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Chamjelinum  vu-lgare.  So  Tourttefort  calls  the 
knawel  folio  affines  giabro  flofculis  plurimis. 

CHAMjELION.  A  name  of  many  fpecies  of  thiftles. 

CHAMfELUIE.  See  Tussilago. 

CHAMfEMALUS.  A  kind  of  dwarf-apple.  Gerard 
calls  it  the  paradise  apple. 

CHAMiEMELUM.  Camomile.  Galen  calls  it 
Euantbemon. 

The  root  is  fibrous,  the  calyx  fquamous,  and  expand- 
od  with  a  manifold  feries  of  leaves.  The  flower  is  gene¬ 
rally  radiated,  feldom  naked,  with  radiated  petals,  for 
the  mold  part  white,  with  a  yellow  difk  ;  the  leaves  are 
finely  indented ;  in  other  things  it  refembles  the  bellis. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  eighteen  fpecies,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  mod  common. 

Chamyemelum  nobile,  called  alfo  cham.  Romanum, 
chamomilla ,  leucanthemum  odoratius,  vel  odoratiflimum 
repens,  common,  or  creeping,  or  Roman,  or  trail¬ 
ing  perennial  camomile.  It  is  found  wild  in  moift 
pafture  ground  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  fo  on 
through  the  fummer  5  and  the  feeds  come  to  perfection  at 
the  time  of  flowering.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a 
ftrong  ungrateful  l'mell,  and  bitter  tafte.  The  flowers 
are  more  aromatic  and  bitter  than  the  leaves  and  the 
{talks  •,  the  yellow  diik  is  by  far  the  ftrongeft  part.  The 
fmell  and  tafte  are  both  improved  by  careful  drying. 
Thefe  flowers  lofe  very  little  by  long  keeping. 

The  flowers  only  are  ufed  internally  ;  they  are  bitter, 
carminative,  anodyne,  antifpafmodic ;  of  particular  ufe 
in  colics  of  the  cold  and  flatulent  kind ;  in  nephritic, 
hyfteric,  hypochondriac,  and  other  fpafmodic  diforders ; 
the  pains  of  child-bed  women  are  much  relieved  by  fte- 
quent  draughts  of  a  warm  infufion  of  them ;  they  pro¬ 
mote  the  uterine  difeharges.  They  are  almoft  a  fpecific 
in  agues,  by  giving  from  half  a  dram  of  the  powder  dur¬ 
ing  the  intermifiion ;  but  as  this  quantity  is  apt  to  run  off 
by  the  bowels,  it  is  beft  given,  therefore,  joined  to  an 
opiate  or  aftringent  •,  but  it  is  more  effectual.  The  ca¬ 
momile  by  moving  the  bowels  makes  it  ufeful  in  flatulent 
and  fpafmodic  colics,  and  alfo  in  the  dyfentery  ;  but  in 
diarrhoea,  it  has  been  found  hurtful.  In  intermitting  fe¬ 
vers  of  the  low  and  irregular  kind,  efpecially  when  they 
border  too  much  on  continual  fevers  to'  admit  of  the 
bark,  in  this  cafe  the  camomile  is  affifted  by  a  mixture  of 
fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  other  corroborating  medicines. 

The  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  x.  to  si.  of  the  dry  powder. 
Of  the  frefh  juice  from  the  whole  herb,  the  dofe  may  be 
from  one  to  fix  ounces,  which,  if  taken  juft  before  the 
paroxyfm  of  agues,  is  effectual  in  a  few  dofes.  This 
juice  is  peculiarly  ufeful  againft  a  ftrangury,  in  afthmas, 
jaundice,  and  dropfies. 

Camomile  flowers  give  out  their  virtue  to  water  and 
to  fpirit ;  the  dry  flowers  make  a  more  agreeable  infufion 
than  the  frefh  ones,  or  newly  dried  j  and  the  moft  grate¬ 
ful  is  when  cold  water  only  is  ufed.  Diftilled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  they  impregnate  it  ftrongly  ;  and,  from  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  flowers,  a  fmall  quantity  of  elfential  oil  may  be 
thus  obtained.  This  oil  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
poffefl'eth  all  the  virtues  of  the  flowers  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Externally,  this  herb  is  difeutient  and  antifeptic ;  but 
the  flowers  poflefs  the  greateft  degree  of  thefe  qualities. 
Dr.  Pringle  fays  that  their  antifeptic  power  is  120  times 
greater  than  that  of  fea-falt. 

A  green  oil  is  prepared  from  the  herb,  whilft  it  is  frefh, 
in  April  and  May  at  fartheft,  by  boiling  it  with  olive  oil 
until  the  leaves  are  almoft  crifp  :  but  as  boiling  diffipates 
all  the  beft  part  of  the  herb,  the  propereft  method  is  to 
fteep  the  flowers  cold  in  the  oil,  and  to  ftrain  it  off  as  it 
is  wanted.  v 

Extrafium  ChanuemcU.  Extract  s/Camomile. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  diftilled  water,  then  prefs  out  the 
decoction,  ftrain  it,  and  fet  it  by  until  the  faeces  have 
fubfided,  then  re-boil  it  in  a  water-bath  faturated  with 
fea-falt,  to  a  confidence  proper  for  making  pills,  Loud. 
Pharm.  1788.  this  is  remarkably  antifeptic,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  fir  John  Pringle,  and  in  dofes  of  one 
or  two  fcruples  either  given  by  itfelf,  or  added  to  other 
remedies  proves  highly  beneficial  in  flatulency,  indigef- 
tion,  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  In  the  fame 


manner  have  the  College  qf  Phyficians  of  London  order¬ 
ed  the  extraCl  of  broom-tops,  gentian,  black  hellebore, 
liquorice,  rue,  and  favine  to  be  made. — But  if  the  extraCfc 
of  this  flower  is  acquired  from  fpirituous  tinChire,  it 
retains  much  of  their  flavour,  as  well  as  their  bitter  tafte. 
Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

ChamyemePum  vulgare,  called  alfo  leucanthemum 
Diofcorides,  anthemis ,  chamomilla  ;  common  wild,  or 
dog’s  camomile.  It  is  the  anthemis  arvenfis,  Linn, 
the  corn  camomile.  It  is  upright,  annual,  and  grows 
wild  in  corn-fields.  In  France,  and  other  countries  on 
the  continent,  thefe  are  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the 
other  fpecies,  but  they  are  weaker  and  more  difagreeabie. 
The  oil  obtained  from  this  fpecies  by  diftillation  is  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  but  the  air  foon  changes  it  to  a  yellow. 

- Flore  pleno,  called  alfo  cham.  nobile 

flore,  multiplici,  cham.  Anglicum  flore  multiplici.  cham. 
repenf.  cham.  Romanum,  and  double  camomile.  The 
Anthemis  nobillis,  Linn.  They- are  produced  by  culture. 
They  differ  in  their  flowers  from  the  Roman  camomile , 
above  deferibed,  in  being  double,  or  having  feveral  rows 
of  the  white  petals  and  the  thick  difk  proportionably 
fm  after. 

The  fingle  and  the  double  flowered  forts  are  often  ufed 
indifcriminately ;  their  leaves  differ  very  little ;  but  the 
flowers,  as  their  aftive  parts,  are  confined  to  the  yellow 
difk,  and  as  the  fingle  have  larger  difks  than  the  double, 
and  when  very  double  have  fcarce  any  difk,  the  fingle 
muff  be  allowed  to  be  ftronger ;  but  they  caufe  an  uneafi- 
nefs  in  the  ftomachs  of  fome  people,  which  the  double 
does  not,  whence  more  generally  ufed. 

The  fingle  fort  affords  moft  oil. 

Chamjemelum  Fetidum,  called  alfo  cotula  fectida9 
chanuemelum  feetidum ,  stinking  camomile,  maiths, 
and  May-weed.  It  is  annual,  growing  in  wafte 
grounds  and  amongft  corn.  It  is  more  upright  than  the 
other  fpecies ;  its  leaves  are  finer,  and  flowers  thicker 
together. 

In  its  qualities  it  differs  greatly  from  the  three  preced¬ 
ing.  Its  fmell  is  difagreeabie  its  flowers  are  almoft  in- 
fipid,  but  the  leaves  have  a  ftrong  acrid  bitter  tafte. 

It  has  been  efteemed  ftrongly  fudorific.  Dr.  Brown 
Langrifh  gives  an  account  of  a  decodtion  of  this,  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  gypfey,  throwing  a  perfon  affected  with  a 
rheumatifm  into  a  profufe  fweat,  and  curing  him  of  the 
difeafe. 


CaNARIense.  The  leucanthemum  Canari- 


enfe. 

- Chrysanthemum.  See  Bupthalmuni 

Germanicum. 

CHAM^EMESPTLUS.  It  is  the  aria ,  a  fpecies  of 
wild  service»tree. 

Chamjemespilus  Gesneri.  See  Mefpilus  folio  fub- 
rotundo  frudtu  rubro. 


CHAM/EMORUS,  called  alfo  chama-rubus  foliis  vi¬ 
bes  Anglica ,  rubus  palujlris  humilis,  vaccinia  nubis  vulgo , 
Carnbro- Britannica,  Lancajlrenfe  vaccinium  nubis ,  rubus 
Alpinus  humilis  Anglicus,  rubus  Alpinus  folds  ribis ,  rubo 
Idceo  minori  affinis,  cloud-berry,  and  knot-berry. 

It  is  a  fhrub  which  grows  on  boggy  mountains  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  northern  countries ;  the  leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  mallow  or  of  the  currant-tree  ;  the  fruit  is 
like  the  rafberry,  when  ripe  it  is  fweet,  tart,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  red.  It  ripens  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  fruit, 
when  ripe,  if  boiled,  without  any  addition,  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  pulp,  will  keep  well  if  clofely  covered  in 
pots  ;  and  as  an  awtifeorbutic  far  excels  the  feurvy-grafs 
and  other  vegetables  of  its  tribe  in  common  ufe. 

The  chamcmorus  Novwegix  is  only  another  fpecies  of 
the  fame  plant.  Raii  IJift. 

CHAMfENERION.  A  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of 
lyfimachia. 

CHAMfEPEUCE,  i.  e.  Chamiepuce  of  Diofcorides, 
alfo  a  name  of  the  stinking  ground-pine.  See  Cam- 
phoratA. 

CHAMyEPITUINUM  VINTJM,  It  is  wine  in  which 
the  bruifed  green  leaves  of  the  chamsepitys  have  been  in¬ 
filled. 


CHAMfEPITYS,  alfo  called  abiga,  ibiga ,  ajuga ,  iva 
arthritica,  chamtvpitys  lutea  vulgaris  five  folio  trifido, 
cham.  vulgaris,  iva  mofehata,  cham.  mas.  Diofcorides 
fays  that  it  was  called  holocyron  in  Pontus,  Ionia  in  Athens, 
and  fideritis  in  Euboea.  Common  ground-pine.  It  is 
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the  truer  lum  chamapltys^  or  teucrium  foils  trifidls lineari- 
bus  integcrnmusj  flonbus  fefjilibus  later ulibus  fohtai  us  luteiSy 
caule  diff'ufo.  Linn.  _ 

It  is  a  low  hairy  creeping  plant  with  fquare  Aalks, 
whitifli  clammy  leaves,  cut  deeply  into  three  narrow  feg- 
tnents,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  yellow  labiated  flow¬ 
ers  without  pedicles,  and  wanting  the  upper  lip.  It  is  an¬ 
nual,  grows  wild  in  fandy  and  chalky  grounds  in  Tome 
parts  of  England  •,  flowers  in  July  and  AuguA,  and  has 
a  long  {Lender  fibrous  root. 

The  leaves  are  moderately  bitter,  of  a  refinous  but  not 
difagreeable  frnell,  approaching  in  this  refpe£t,  as  in  their 
external  form,  to  thofe  of  the  pine-tree.  They  are  ape¬ 
rient,  and  corroborate  the  nervous  fyflem  ;  are  commend¬ 
ed  in  palfies,  rheumatifms,  gout,  and  uterine  obdrudbions; 
are  very  attenuating  and  diuretic,  and  in  general  of  fimi- 
lar  virtues  with  the  chamaedrys. 

They  give  out  their  virtue  to  water,  but  fonrewhat  more 
fully  to  fpirit :  on  didillation  with  water  a  very  fmal!  por¬ 
tion  of  eflcntial  oil  is  obtained,  refembling  in  l'ome  degree 
that  from  turpentine.  But  an  infufion  of  the  dried  herb 
in  white  wine  is  the  bed  preparation.  The  dried  leaves 
may  be  taken  to  a  dram  for  a  dole. 

. - Mas,  cham.  odoratior,  and  Italian 

GROUND-PINE. 

. - Moschata,  alfo  called  iva  mofchata  Monf- 

pelienfium,  cham.  anthyllis,  and  French  ground- 


Pine. 

Thefe  two  lad  are  weaker,  but  of  virtues  fimilar  to  the 
above.  See  Cham ajpitys. 

CHAMAsPLION.  A  name  in  OribaCus  for  the 
Erysimum,  which  fee. 

CHAMiERAPHANUM.  So  Paulus  iEgineta  calls 


the  upper  part  of  the  root  apium. 

CHAMAiRIPHES.  The  Dwarf  palm-tree. - 

palma  humilis  daffylifcra ,  &c.  See  Palma  minor. 
CHAMA5RODODENDRON.  See  Asgolethron. 

CH AM A1ROPHES.  ?  q  f  p  . . . ,  __  „  _ 
CHAMaEROPS.  {Specks  of  palm-tree. 

CHAMaERUBUS:  The  dew-berry,  alfo  the 

cloud  or  knot-berry.  See  Chamemorus. 

CHAMAtSPARTIUM,  i.  e.  Genistella.  See  Ge¬ 


nista  Tinctoria. 

CHAMiESYCE.  Time-spurge.  See  Peplion. 
CHAMBAR.  See  Magnesia. 

CHAMBROCH.  Trefoil. 

CHAMEL/EA.  See  Cham^ljea. 

CHAMOIS.  See  Capra  Albina. 

CHAMOMILLA.  Camomile.  See  Chamjeme- 


LUM. 

CHAMP ACAM.  A  large  tall  tree  in  the  Ead  Indies, 
which  bears  fragrant  flowers  twice  a  year,  and  not  fruit 
until  it  is  advanced  in  age.  Ray  thinks  it  is  the  champaca 
of  Bontius.  The  dried  root  of  its  bark  is  an  emenagogue : 
the  flowers  are  reckoned  cordial. 

CHANCRE.  The  ancients  called  fuch  like  ulcers  on 
thefe  parts  caries  pudendorum.  Chancres  refemble  the 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
canker.  They  are  venereal  ulcers.  Adruc  fays  that  their 
feat  is  in  the  febaceous  glands,  and  Boerhaave  fays  that 
they  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body  :  but  generally  they 
are  on  or  near  the  pubes.  They  appear  at  fird  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  with  itching  ;  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  or  more  fmall  pudules  filled  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  fluid,  becoming  fometimes  white  ;  thefe  break  and 
a  fmall  but  Spreading  ulcer  is  formed,  fometimes  painful, 
generally  inflamed,  fore,  and  unequal  at  the  bottom,  often 
with  hard  protuberant  afh-coloured  edges,  covered  with 
whitifli  floughs. 

The  furrounding  callofity,  about  the  edges  of  thefe  ul¬ 
cers  didinguilhes  them  from  all  others,  This  hardnefs 
Boerhaave  fays  is  from  the  coagulating  quality  of  the  ve¬ 
nereal  virus. 

The  fofted  parts  are  mod  fubjeft  to  this  kind  of  ulcer  : 
the  more  fenfible  the  part  on  which  it  is  Seated  is,  and  the 
more  irregular  the  form  of  the  ulcer,  greater  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  curing  it. 

If  a  chancre  is  Seated  in  the  urethra  it  may  be  midaken 
for  a  gonorrhoea,  but  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  difcharge,  the  pain  during  eredtion  being  in 
the  extremity  of  the  penis,  or  a  particular  fpot  in  the  ure¬ 
thra,  but  principally  by  examining  with  the  touch  of  a 
probe  ox  bougie  whether  it  is  callous  or  not. 


The  lips  of  thefe  ulcers  never  appear  Swollen  or  retort¬ 
ed,  but  contracted,  fmooth  as  ifpoltftied,  and  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour ;  the  pus  in  them  fliines  like  melted  tallow;  it  hath 
little  or  no  ropy  lentor,  and  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
fometimes  inclining  to  green.  It  finks  no  farther  than 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  which  it  dedroys.  And 
when  thefe  ulcers  heal,  the  (kin  there  adheres  to  the  fub* 
jacent  mufcle,  and  forms  a  cavity  of  a  livid  red  colour. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  venereal  infection,  which  is 
their  only  caufe,  mud  be  dedroyed.  They  may  be  drefled 
w;ith  the  unguentum  hydrargyrum. Spread  on  lint,  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  they  are  eafily  removed. 

Mr.  Bell  obferves,  that  venereal  ulcers,  are  thofe  which 
appear  as  primary  fymptoms  ;  or  which  arife  in  confer 
quence  of  a  general  taint.  Of  the  former  kind  are  chan¬ 
cres .  If  foon  after  expofure  to  infection,  an  ulceration 
appears, it  is  mod  probably  only  a  local  affedflion ;  its  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  at  fird  like  a  fmall  miliary  fpot,  which 
foon  rifes  and  forms  little  ulcers  that  upon  burding  dif¬ 
charge  fometimes  a  thin  watery  fluid,  and  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  a  more  thick  yellow  matter.  The  edges  of  fuch 
fores  are  generally  hard  and  painful,  and  attended  with 
more  or  lefs  inflammation.  They  are  not  often  very  pain¬ 
ful  ;  a  cure  might  be  affedted  by  a  very  fuperficial 
dreffing,  yet  as  we  have  no  means  of  being  certainly  fafe^ 
the  cure  of  even  the  flighted  chancre ,  Ihould  never  be 
traded  to  any  other  remedy  than  the  internal  as  well  as 
external  ufe  of  mercury  ;  at  lead  in  moderate  dofes.  In 
every  cafe  of  ulcerated  chancre  not  attended  with  much 
inflamation,  after  wiping  the  fores  as  clean  as  poflible, 
let  them  be  Sprinkled  well  with  tlie  hydragyrus  nitratus 
ruber,  finely  powdered,  and  pledgits  of  any  common 
ointment  be  applied  over  it;  and  after  two  or  three  dreffi- 
ings,  the  ulcer  will  be  generally  clean  and  nearly  healed. 

In  fome  conditutions,  by  the  irritation  of  the  mercury^ 
when  not  ufed  with  proper  care,  the  ulcers  turn  cancer¬ 
ous  ;  thefe  cafes  are  eafily  made  to  appear  like  fores  that 
are  well  difpofed  to  heal,  but  yet  rarely  admit  of  a  cure. 
This  fhould  caution  practitioners  to  guard  againd  acri¬ 
mony  in  the  blood  when  mercurials  are  ufed. 

See  Adruc  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  or  Chapman’s 
Abridgment  of  Adruc,  Heider’s  Surgery,  Lond.  Med. 
Tranf.  p.  337,  &c.  Bell  on  Ulcrs,  edit.  3.  p.  383. 

CHANDRILLA.  A  fpecies  of  ferratula. 

CHANNA.  A  fort  of  fea-fifh  like  a  perch.  Alfo  an¬ 
other  fifh  not  unlike  this  which  at  Marfeilles  they  call 
cannadella  and  channadella. 

CHANTERELLA  FLAVA  GELATINOSA.  It  is 
a  fort  of  fungus,  about  an  inch  high,  growing  in  cluAers. 
Tournefort  includes  under  this  name  all  thofe  fungi  whofe 
heads  are  folid,  that  is,  neither  lamellated,  nor  porous, 
nor  latticed,  nor  prickly,  nor  turning  to  dud  when 
ripe. 

CHAOSDA.  Paracelfus  ufes  this  wrord  as  an  epithet 
for  the  plague. 

CHAOVA.  The  Egyptian  name  for  coffee.  Sec 
Coffea. 

CHAR.  PLANT.  An  abbreviation  of  character 
plantarum. 

CHARA.  A  fpecies  of  plants  which  have  been  called 
equifeta.  Horse-tail.  But  M.  Vaillant  defcribes  nine 
fpecies  under  this  name  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  1719.  Ihey  are  not  noted  for  any 
medical  virtue. 

CHARABE.  See  Succinum. 

CHARACIAS,  from  a  bulwark  or  fence.  An 

epithet'  given  to  fome  plants  which  require  iupport,  as 
the  vine,  &c. 

CHARACTER.  In  botany  is  that  aflemblage  of 
marks  by  which  each  fpecies  of  plants  is  diflinguifhed 
from  each  other. 

Character  fignifies  alfo  an  hereditary  difpofition  to  fome 
particular  difeafe. 

In  chemidry  it  is  a  mark  importing  fome  particular 
thing ;  or  it  is  a  fign  invented  to  reprefent  the  principal 
fubdances  and  operations  in  a  concife  manner,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  found  on  the  fubjoined  plates. 

CHARAMAIS.  The  Turkifh  and  Perfian  name  for 
Ambella,  which  fee. 

CHARANTIA.  See  Balsamina. 

CHARIEN.  The  name  of  an  unknown  plant, 

CHARISTOLOCHIA.  Mugwort. 

CHARLET.  An  abbreviation  of  Gualteru 

Charitonu 
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CHE 

CliaHtonus  Excrcit.  dc  DifFerentis  &  NominibuS  Anima- 
lium,  1677- 

CHARME,  or  Charmis.  The  name  of  an  antidote 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CHARONIUS.  Charonean.  An  epithet  for  caves, 
fome  of  which  are  in  Italy,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  a 
poifonous  vapour,  that  animals  foon  expire  if  expofed 
to  it. 

CHARTA  VIRGINEA.  See  Amnion. 

CHARTREUX,  Poudre  de.  See  Kermes  Mi¬ 
neral. 

CHASME,  Oscitation  or  yawning.  See 

OSCITATIO.  .  . 

CHATE.  Egyptian  cucumber:  See  Cucumis 
JEgyptiae. 

CHAULIODONTA.  So  the  Greeks  call  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  whofe  teeth  grow  a  great  length  out  of  their  mouths, 
as  the  boar,  the  elephant,  &c. 

CHEDROPA.  A  general  term  for  all  forts  of  corn. 

and  pulfe. 

CHEILOCACE.  SeeLABRisuixiuM. 

Cheilocace,  from  a  anc*  xx>i0V>  an  ev}^ 

The  lip-evil.  A  fwelling  of  the  lips.  Alfo,  according 
to  Le  Dfan,  a  canker  in  the  mouth  or  lips. 

CHE1METLON,  from  winter A  chilblain. 

CHEIMIA.  Cold,  shivering. 

CHEIRAPSIA,  from  yjio,  the  hand ,  and  aTfloy.ca,  to 
touch.  Scratching: 

CHEIRI,  called  alfo  keiri,  leucoium  \uteum ,  viola  lutea, 
cheyriy  COMMON  YELLOW  WALL-FLOWER.  It  is  the 
cheiranthus  cheiri,  Linn.  . 

The  ftalks  are  woody  and  brittle ;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
narrow,  {harp-pointed,  fmooth  and  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour  •,  the  flowers  are  numerous,  yellow,  tetrapetalous, 
open  fucceflively  on  the  tops,  are  followed  by  a  long  {len¬ 
der  pod,  containing  reddifh  flat  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on 
old  walls  and  among  rubbilh,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  but  to  the  tafte 
are  naufeoufly  bitter  and  pungent.  Water  takes  up  all 
their  adlive  matter  ;  but  no  eflential  oil  is  obtained  by  dif- 
t  illation,  though  this  way  a  water  is  obtained  that  pof- 
fefleth  much  of  the  flavour  of  thefe  flowers. 

The  flowers  are  reckoned  among  the  nervines,  deob- 
flruents,  diuretics,  and  antiparalytics. 

CHEIRIATER,  from  yj'p,  a  hand ,  and  lar^og,  a  phy- 
Jician.  A  Surgeon.  Hence  cheiriatifcus,  a  term  ap¬ 
propriated  to  chirurgical  remedies  and  operations.- 

CHEIRISMA.  Handling,  or  a  manual  operation. 

CHEIRIXIS.  Surgery. 

CHEIRONOMIA.  Chironomia.  An  exercife  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hippocrates,  which  confifts  of  peculiar  gefti- 
culations  of  the  hands. 

CHEIZI.  Paracelfus  means  by  it  qnickfilver,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  minerals •,  and  flowers,  when  he  fpeaks  of  veget¬ 
ables. 

CHELA.  A  Forked  probe  mentioned  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  for  extracting  a  polypus  from  the  nofe.  In  Rufus 
Ephefiusit  is  the  extremities  of  the  cilia.  But  moll  com¬ 
monly  it  isufed  for  claws,  particularly  of  crabs.  It  alfo 
fignifies  fifFures  in  the  heels,  feet,  or  pudenda. 

CHEL.  CANC.  PULV..  C.  See  Cancer  fluvia- 
tilis 

CHELIDON.  The  swallow.  Alfo  the  hollow  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm. 

CHELIDONIA.  The  greater  and  lesser  celan¬ 
dines. 

Chelidonia  silvestris.  See  Aquilegia. 

CHELIDONIUM.  See  Brionia  Alba. 

Chelidonium  major,  called  alfo  cheledonia,  papavcr 
coruiculatum  lutcum ,  tetter-wort,  and  great  ce¬ 
landine.  It  is  the  chelidonium  majus#  Linn. 

Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  five  forts. 

This  plant  hath  longiftr  leaves,  divided  to  the  rib- into 
roundifh  and  indented  portions,  of  which  thofe  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  the  larged,  of  a  bright  green  colour  on  the 
upper  fide,  of  a  bluifh  green  underneath,  full  of  a  gold- 
coloured  juice,  as  are  likewife  the  ftalks  ;  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves  ifliie  long  pedicles,  bearing  clutters  of  tetra¬ 
petalous  yellow  flowers,  which  are  followed  b.y  brownifh 
pods,  containing  flattilh  fliining  black  feeds  :  the  root  is 
thick  at  the  top,  with  a  number  of  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
externally  brownifh,  internally  of  a  deep  yellowifh  red  or 
a  faffron  colour :  it  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
fliady  places  >  it  flowers  in  May  and  June. 


The  leaves  and  roots  have  a  faint  unpleaflng  fmell,  and 
to  the  talte  are  bitter  and  acrid  :  they  give  out  their  active 
matter  to  fpirit  and  to  water  ;  the  pungency  they  poflefs  is 
not  of  the  volatile  kind,  for  hardly  any  of  it  rites  in  diftil- 
lation  with  water  ;  yet  it  is  leflened  with  drying  the  plant# 
and  by  infpiflating  infufions  of  it.  Drying  wholly  diifi- 
pates  the  fmell  of  this  herb. 

It  is  aperient,  attenuant,  and  lifeful  in  the  jaundice# 
when  not  accompanied  with  inflammatory  fymptoms. 
The  f re  fir  juice  is  ufed  to  deftroy  warts  and  films  in  the 
eyes  t  but  for  this .  latter  pifrpofe  it  is  diluted  with  milk. 
Of  the  dried  root  from  3  fs.  to  3  i.  is  a  dofe  ;  of  the  frelli 
root  infufed  in  wine  or  in  water  the  dofe  may  be  to  J  fs. 

- Minus,  called  alfo  fcrophularia  minor ,  ficaria  minor , 

chelidonia  rotundifolid ,  minor ,  curfuma,  curtuxna  htsmor - 
rhoidalc,  vel  heemorrhoidalis  herba,  ranunculus  vernus, 
pilewort,  and  lesser  celandine.  It  is  the  ranun¬ 
culus  ficaria.  Linn.  , 

Boerhaave  enumerates  four  fpecies.'  It  is  a  fmall  plant 
with  roundifh  fmooth  fliining  green  leaves,  fet  on  long 
pedicles and  {lender  procumbent  ftalks,  bearing  bright 
gold-coloured  folitary  flowers  of  eight  Or  nine  petala, 
which  ftand  in  three-leaved  cups,  and  are  followed  by 
clufters  of  naked  feeds  ;  the  root  confifts  of  (lender  fibres, 
with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  little  knobs.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  hedges'  and  nroift  meadows,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  April. 

The  leaves  are  antifcorbuti'c,  but  are  without  fmell# 
and  have  very  little  tafte,  though  on  chewing,  a  flight 
pungency  is  perceived.  The  roots.are  reckoned  a  fpecific, 
if  beat  into  cataplafnis  and  applied  to  the  piles  :  they 
yield  a  large  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter  to  water." 
Raii  Synop.  &  Hi-ft.' 

- Majus  areorescens  foiiis  quercinusI'  See 

Bocconia. 

CHELONE.  A  tortoise.  It  alfo  imports  a  part  of 
a  furgical  machine  mentioned  by  Oribafius.  An  inftru- 
rnent  to  make  a  gradual  extention.in  any  fradlured  mem¬ 
ber,  in  which  motion  it  refembles  the  flownefs  of 
a  tortoife.  It  is  alfo  a  plant  mentioned  by  Tournefort  in 
the  Mem.  of  the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Sciences  for  1706,  from 
the  refemblance  of  its  galea  to  the  {hell  of  a  ortoife . 
Boerhaave  mentions  but  one  fpecies#  viz.  chelone  Area-? 
dienlis  flore  albo.  No  medical  virtues  are  attributed  to  it. 

CHELONION.  A  hump-back,  fo  called  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  ftiell  of  yshccvti,  a  tortoife. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER.  This  arifes  from  a 
fpring  near  Cheltenham,  in  Gloucefterfhire  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  moll  noted  purging  waters  in  England.  W  hen  taken 
up  from  the  fountain  it  is  clear  and  colourlefs ;  has  a 
faline,  bitterifli,  chalybeate  tafte  j  it  ft-ri-kes-  a  pale  but 
vivid  purple  colour  immediately  on  being  mixed  with  an 
infufien  of  galls.  When  expofed  to  the  air  in  an  open 
glafs  veflel  it  throws  up  a  quantity  of  air  bubbles,  be¬ 
comes  turbid,  and  lofes  its  brilk  chalybeate  tafte,  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  tinging  with  infufion  of  galls.  On  evaportion 
it  is  found  to  contain  a  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  ochre# 
and  a  purging  fait.  In  one  gallon  were  found  by  Dr. 
Short,  74  grains  of  calcareous  earth  mixed  with  ochre, 
and  673  grains  of  a  purging  fait.  Experiment  the  fe- 
cond  afforded  42  grains  of  earth,  and  580  purging  fait.- 
The  third  70  calcareous  earth,  and  622  purging  fait. 
Dr.  Rutty,  36  grains  of  earth,  494  of  fait,  which  was- 
compofed  of  vitriolated  magnefia  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fea-falt.  Dr.  Lucas,  4  grains  of  iron,  181-^.  grains  of 
calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  felenites,- 
362-j-  of  fait  of  the  nature  of  Epfom,  but  drier  and 
liner.  Dr.  A.  Fothergill  makes  the  fait  to  be  a  native 
Glauber,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  Epfom  fait.  As  a- 
purge,  this  water  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pints ; 
though  in  general  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  fuffi- 
cient.  It  operates  with  grevit  eafe.  See  Aq vie  Ca¬ 
thartics  AMARiE. 

CHELYS.  The  breast.  So  called  becaufe  it  re¬ 
fembles  in  its  figure  the  back  of  a  tortoife. 

CHELYSCION.  A  short  dry  cough. 

CHEMA.  Blancard  fays  it  is  a  certain  meafur* 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  phyficians,  fuppofed  to  contain 
two  fmall  fpoonfuls;  the  Athenians  had  one  of  two  dram?, 
and  another  of  three. 

CHEMIA,  vel  Chimia.  Chemistry,  or  Chy- 
mistry.  As  fome  fay  (though  much  difficulty  attends 
the  difeovery  of  its  etymology  and  its  orthography)  from- 
Xvd  any  fort  of  juice,  but  particularly  from  our  aliment 
|  after  digeftion.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called  XW*, 
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fiiia,  and  xuf-t-la  ;  the  lad  of  which  hath  been  generally 
followed  by  the  later  writers  on  this  fubject,  though  the 
mod  approved  editors  and  other  learned  men  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  former.  The  modern  Greeks  write  fj.ua. 
As  to  the  word  chemy,  it  is  a  very  trifling  innovation: 

Chemijlry  may  be  called  the  anatomy  of  natural  bodies, 
©r  the  reducing  them  to  their  component  parts  by  attrac¬ 
tion.  See  Affinitas. 

Dr.  Aiken  defines  it  to  be  the  art  of  combining  ot  fe- 
parating  the  condituent  parts  of  bodies  by  fire. 

It  is  an  important  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  and 
hath  for  its  objetts  the  properties  of  bodies,  which  it  dif- 
covers  by  analyfis,  and  by  combinations: 

As  to  its  antiquity,  Tubal  Cain  is  not  improperly  faid 
to  have  practifed  it/  Thofe  chemical  arts  which  are  exer- 
cifed  without  literary  dudy  were  introduced  by  neceffity, 
'and  gradually  improved  from  the  earlied  times  ;  but  they 
were  practifed  by  thofe  who  knew  no  more  than  what 
related  to  their  own  bufinefs ;  One  branch  occupied  each 
practitioner,  as  the  miner,  the  aflayer,  the  fmith,  the 
dyer,  &c.  each  confined  himfelf  to  his  narrow  fphere ; 
no  one  deferibed  his  art  farther  than  as  a  mechanic  in- 
ftructs  his  apprentice,  fd  they  were  none  Of  them  urider- 
ftdod  fcientifically. 

The  fird  grand  objeft  which  engaged  chcmijls  in  this 
peculiar  character  was,  the  tranfmutation  of  inferior  me¬ 
tals  into  gold  :  artd  in  the  fourth  century  they  didinguifli- 
cd  chemfelves  by  the  name  of  alchemids.  This  vifionary 
purfuit  fubfided  till  tlie  feventeenth  century.  In  the 
fixteenth  Paracelfus  was  negatively  ufeful  in  reforming 
chemijlry  ;  for  thofe  who  defpifed  his  conduct  in  mod  in- 
ftances  Of  it,  and  yet  were  wife  enough  to  obferve  that 
his  fuccefs  in  the  ufe  of  his  chemical  preparations  exceed¬ 
ed  theirs  with  the  then  ufual  ones,  they  engaged  with  new 
views  in  their  purfuit  of  this  art.  Thefe  were  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  modern  chemijlry.  The  inquifitive  and  the  inge¬ 
nious  now  began  to  obferve,  deferibe,  and  unravel  the 
operations  of  workmen,  and  they  writ  clearly  on  every 
fubjeft.  Agricola  is  one  of  the  fird  of  thefe  writers,  who, 
though  contemporary  with  Paracelfus,  was  of  a  very  op- 
pofitg  character ;  mines  and  metallurgic  works  are  his 
principal  fubjedls.  Neri,  Merret,  and  Kuncle,  befides 
their  improvements  in  other  refpefts,  have  very  fully 
deferibed  the  arts  of  making  glafs,  enamels,  imitations  of 
precious  dones.  Kircher  and  Conringius  feern  to  have 
quite  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  alchemy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  James  Bar- 
ner,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Poland;  was  one  of  the  fird 
who  arranged  in  order  the  principal  chemical  experiments, 
to  which  He  added  rational  explanations  ;  this  work  is  en¬ 
titled  Philofophical  Chemijlry.  Bohnius,  Becker,  Stahl, 
and  Boerhaave,  all  contributed  their  advancements  ;  Mac- 
quer,  Neumann,  Lewis,  and  others  of  their  own  nations, 
poflefs  didinguifhed  honour  as  improvers  of  this  art.  But 
after  all,  in  the  preface  to  the  Dictionary  of  Chemijlry,  it 
is  declared  that  “  Chcmijhy  remains  but  little  more  than 
a  collection  of  fadls,  the  caufes  of  which,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  are  fo  little  underdood,  that  this 
art  is  not  yet  capable  either  of  the  fynthetic  or  analytic 
modes  of  explanation,  and  is  not  yet  capable  of  being 
ranked  as  a  fcience.” 

Thofe  who  would  fee  the  learned  controverfies  relating 
to  the  antiquity  of  chemijlry  may  confult  Borrichius  and 
Conringius,  de  Hermetica  Medicina,  the  hidory  of  the 
Hermetic  Philofophy  by  the  Abbe  Langlet  de  Frefnoy;  a 
fmall  iketch  of  the  fame  may  be  alfo  feen  in  the  narrative 
to  the  former  London  College  Difpenfatory,  p.  24 — 27. 

Befides  the  ufes  of  chemijlry  in  various  other  arts,  it 
hath  introduced  many  improvements  into  phyfic.  It  hath 
furnifhed  us  with  many  of  the  mod  powerful  remedies, 
by  putting  into  our  hands  fome  of  the  active  principles  of 
bodies  divededof  thofe  other  parts  which  are  but  as  clogs 
while  in  their  natural  combined  date. 

Many  authors  might  be  recommended  for  improvement 
in  the  prefent  date  of  this  art ;  but,  in  general,  fatisfac- 
tion  will  be  obtained  from  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Chemiftry,  1771,  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Bergman.  FoureRoy.  Cullens’s  Mat.  Med.  La¬ 
voisier’s  Elements  of  Chemijlry ,  and  Weigeeb’s  Gene¬ 
ral  Sydem,  tranllated  by  Dr.  Hobson. 

CHEMOSIS,  from  %afv<y,  to  gape ,  called  alfo  chyr/ioJis> 
It  is  when,  from  inflammation,  the  white  of  the  eyes 
fwells  above  the  black,  fo  that  there  appears  a  fort  of  gap, 


whence  the  name,  Galen,  deEuphorlidis  calls  It  a  red  and 
carnous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  tunica.  Paulus  fays 
it  is  a  chcmojis ;  whelr  through  a  vehement  inflammation, 
both  the  eye-lids  are  turned  Outwards,  fo  as  fcarce  to 
cover  the  eye,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  appears  higher 
than  the  black,  and  occupies  much  of  it.  Le  Dran  calls 
it  a  tumor  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  opthalmia,  called  by  Sauvages, 
Ophthalmia  chemofis,  and  alfobyAETius,  by  DeMeserey, 
traumatica.  The  chemosic,  or  conjunctiva-cornea- 
paepebrAIc  ophthalmy.  Sauvages  fays.  This  arifes 
from  an  external  caufe  as  a  violent  contufion  of  the  eye, 
whence  an  hypdfphagma,  of  from  a  chirdrgical  opera¬ 
tion  performed  on  the  eye,  an  extraCHbn  of  a  cataract ; 
from  the  operation  for  the  unguis,  or  empyefis,  &c. 
or  from  an  internal  caufe,  as  metadafis,  or  fevere  catarrh 
in  fcacochymic  habits.  It  is  known  by  the  black-red 
fwelllng  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  a  depreffion  and  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  cornea,  which  feems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  in  a  ca¬ 
vity;  The  inflammation  is  fevere  with  excruciating  pains 
of  the  eyes  and  head  *,  a  fenfe  of  weight  alfo  above  the 
orbit,  pervigilium,  fever,  pulfation;  a  fwellirig,  occlufiort 
or  {liutting  of  the  eye-lids.  It  terminates  fometimes  in 
fuppuration  of  the  eye,  whence  an  irremediable  blind- 
nefs  ;  at  lead  leucdmata  fucceed  it. 

In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  a  variety  of  that  fpecies 
of  ophthalmy ,  which  he  names  the  ophthalmia  membra- 
narum.  It  is  when  the  inflammation  is  very  great,  cauf- 
ing  the  tunica  conjunCtiva  fo  to  thicken  or  project,  that 
the  cornea,  or  tranfparent  part  of  the  fcelerotica,  appears 
deprefled  and  funk  in  the  globe.  When  the  ophthalmy  is 
in  this  date,  it  is,  for  the  mod  part,  accompanied  with 
violent  pain.  As  fome  obferve  in  this  date  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  the  white  part  of  the  eye  is  become  more 
like  raw  flefh ;  014  as  others,  that  it  refembles  the  pile  o£ 
red  velvet.  All  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  cornea  often 
comes  away  by  fuppuration,  which  dedroys  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.  The  cicatrix,  fublequent  fo  the 
fuppuration,  hinders  the  crydalline  and  vitreous  humours 
from  falling  out,  and  by  that  means,  the  entire  decay  o£ 
the  globe  is  prevented  :  fometimes  both  happen.”  This 
difeafe  is  often  fatal ;  lofs  of  fight  always  follows  *,  and 
generally  the  pairi  which  comes  on  dedroys  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

In  order  to  I'elief,'  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  requires 
the  fpeedied  and  mod  powerful  aids.  Bleeding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  drength  of  the  patient,  after  which  a  purge 
will  be  neceflary ;  and  this  repeated  as  required.  A  blif- 
ter  may  be  applied  on  the  forehead,  or  leaches  to  the! 
temples,  and  after  them  a  blider  there,  over  the  part 
where  they  were  applied.  Goulard’s  faturnine  poultice 
may  be  applied  cold  over  the  eye-lids,  arid  renewed  as 
often  as  it  grows  warm.  Antimonial  perfpiratives  may 
be  given  inwardly,  & c.  as  in  general  for  inflammation  of 
the  eyes.  Indeed  every  method  ought  to  be  purfued, 
which  can  mod  immediately  fubdue  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms.  See  Nofologia  Methodica  Oculorum,  with 
notes  by  Dr.  Wallis. 

CHENALOPEXj  from  jgnv,  a  goof e,  arid  aKuTtriZ,  a  fox. 
The  sMell-dr  a  Ice.  See  Vulpanser. 

CHENOCOPRUS,  from  yov,  a  goofe,  and  xoTrf'o.s,  dungy 
Goose-dung.  It  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  powerful  refol- 
vent,  diuretic,  and  anti-iCteric.  The  green  was  thought 
the  bed  ;  it  was  collected  in  fpring,  dried,  and  given  from 
jfs.  to  gi.  for  a  dofe. 

CHENOPODIO-MORUS  MAJOR,  alfo  called  atrU 

plex,  mori-  fru  flu  major ,  fragifera  major}  fpinachia  fragi¬ 
fera ,  the  greAt  mulberry  blight,  or  strawberry 
spinnage. 

— —  Minor,  alfo  called  atriplex  mori  fruflu  mimry 
fragifera  minor ,  atriplex  fylveftris  mori  fruflu,  atriplex 
fyvl .  baccifera,  the  LESSER  MULBERRY  BLIGHT,  or  BfiR- 
RY-BEARING  OR  ACHE; 

They  have  no  medical  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

CHENOPODIUM,  J  from  x»v  a  goofe,  and  wsc,  a  foott 

CHENOPUS.  i  goose-foot  or  sow-bane;  call¬ 
ed  alfo  atriplex [ylvejlrisypes  anferinus,  botrys,  botrys  Me xi- 
cana,  and  atriplex  Jilv.  latifolia.  It  is  reckoned  among 
the  uterines,  but  riot  ufed  in  the  prefent  praCtice.  Boer¬ 
haave  enumerates  fourteen  fpecies,  befides  two  others, 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  herb  kali :  fee  alfo  Mercu- 
rialis. 

Chenopodium,  linifolio,  viUofo.  Fiax-leaved 
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ob ache,  or  summer  cypress,  or  belvedere.  Called 
alfo  linaria,  fcoparia,  ofyris ,  and  hcrba Jludioforum. 

Chenopodium  foetidum.  )  See  Atriplex,  foe- 

- VULVARIUM.  i  TIDUM. 

CHEOPINA.  See  Chopino. 

CHERAS.  See  Scrophula. 

CHEREFOLIUM.  See  Cha:rophyllum. 

CHERIONIUM.  It  is  that  in  which  nature  cannot 
be  altered.  Thus  cryftal  hardened  by  nature  cannot  be 
melted,  as  that  which  is  made  by  art. 

CHERMES,  alfo  called  coccum  fcarletinum,  kcrmes, 
alkcrmes ,  cocci  badicum ,  coccum  chermejinum ,  coccum  tindlo - 
rium ,  coccum  bapticum ,  grana  kcrmes,  cocca  baptica,  grana 
infeitoria ,  coccum  infeftorium ,  scarlet  grain,  and 
kermes  berries.  They  are  the  produce  of  the  quer- 
cus  coccifera,  Linn.  See  Coccum  bapticum. 

Kcrmes,  among  the  Arabians,  fignifies  a  fmall  worm  ; 
and  xomov  among  the  Greeks,  whence  the  Latin  word  coc¬ 
cum,  both  which  mean  a  kernel  or  grain  •,  for  which  rea- 
fon,  among  the  later  Greeks,  inftead  of  the  word  *c»*oy, 
the  word  a  worm,  is  fubftituted;  forthefe  grains 

are  full  of  fmall  worms,  the  juice  of  which  affords  the 
fcarlet  colour  and  dye.  Hence  the  worm  is  taken  for 
the  grain  itfelf. 

An  infedt  which  much  refembles  the  green-houfe  bug, 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  llirub  called  ilex  aculcata  cocciglandi- 
fera,  ilex  coccigera,  the  scarlet  oak.  The  females 
of  this  kind  have  no  wings.  The  colour  of  thefe  berries, 
or  rather  infedts,  is  like  that  of  a  blue  plum ;  the  brown 
colour  which  they  have  when  brought  to  us,  is  from  their 
having  been  wafhed  with  vinegar.  They  are  about  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  peas  that  are  cut  into  two  parts ;  the 
hole  in  the  flat  furface  leads  to  the  flein  of  the  belly.  When 
thefe  inledts  are  frelh,  they  appear  full  of  minute  reddifh 
and  which,  in  long  keeping,  change  to  a  brownifh- 


ova, 

red  colour.  They  are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vinegar, 
which  prevents  the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch 
of  the  animalcuke  as  are  already  hatched,  and  would 
otherwife  foon  fly  away.  They  are  brought  from  France, 
Spain,  Candia,  &c.  where  they  are  gathered  in  May, 
and  early  in  the  mornings,  while  the  prickly  thorns  on 
which  they  adhere  are  foft  with  the  dew. 

Geoffroy  obtained  an  urinous  kind  of  fpirit  from  them 
by  diftillation.  The  frefh  kermes  on  expreflion  yield  a 
red  juice,  of  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh  tafbe, 
that  is  fub-aftringent,  and  fomewhat  pungent;  but  before 
it  is  brought  to  us,  it  is  boiled  up  with  fugar,  into  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup.  The  dried  grain,  if  not  too  long 
kept,  gives  out  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit  the  fame  deep 
red  colour,  the  fame  fmell  and  taffce,  as  is  in  the  expreffed 
juice.  By  evaporation  the  watery  tindlure  lofes  nearly 
all  its  fmell  and  tafte,  but  the  fpirituous  tindlure  does 
not :  befldes,  fpirit  extradls  the  adlive  parts  moll  com¬ 
pletely.  ’  / 

They  are  grateful  to  the  palate,  efteemed  cordial 
and  aftringent,  but  they  are  not  either  one  or  the  other 
in  any  confiderable  degree ;  confequently  neither  they  nor 
their  preparations  are  of  much  value. 

Chermes  mineralis.  See  Kermes  Mineralis. 

CHERNIBION.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  urinal. 

CEIERSA.  See  Fecula. 

CHERSZEA.  An  epithet  of  one  of  the  three  fpecies 
of  afps. 

CHERSYDRUS,  from  yipaot,,  earth,  andwj'ap,  water. 
An  amphibious  kind  of  ferpent  which  refembles  a  fmall 
land-afp. 

CHERUTRUNDA.  A  fpecies  of  folanum. 

CHERVA.  An  Arabian  name  for  cataputia. 

CHEVALIER.  See  Calidris  Belionii. 

CHEVASTRE.  A  double-headed  roller,  applied  by 
its  middle  below  the  chin ;  then  running  on  each  fide,  it 
is  eroded  on  the  top  of  the  head-,  then  paffxng  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  is  there  eroded :  then  paffes  under  the  chin, 
where  eroding  it,  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c. 
until  it  is  all  taken  up. 

CHEYRI.  See  Cheir i. 

ClIEZANANCE,  from  to  go  to  Jlool,  and 

avaynb,  necejfity.  It  fignifies  any  thing  that  creates  a  ne 
Ceffity  of  going  to  Jlool-,  but  particularly  in  P.  iEgineta, 
it  is  the  name  of  an  ointment  with  which  the  anus  is  to 
be  rubbed  to  procure  Jlools.  Aetius  gives  this  name  to 
a  plaller,  which  was  to  procure  Jlools  by  applying  it  to  the 
yavel. 

CHI  A  TERRA.  Earth  of  Ch  ios,  now  called  Scio, 


an  iiland  in  the  Archipelago;  It  a  greyilh  fcarth,  brought 
from  that  ifland,  formerly  ufed  as  a  fudorific  in  fevers, 
but  now  negledled.  Fuller’s  earth,  or  pipe-clay  coloured, 
and  impreffed  with  proper  fignatures,  are  the  general  fub- 
ftitutes. 

CHIACUM  COLLYRIUM.  In  P.  ^gineta,  it  is  a 
remedy  for  diforders  of  the  eyes,  of  which  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  were  bruifed  and  prepared  in  Armenian  wine. 

CHI  AD  US.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  the  fame  as  furun- 
culus. 

CHIASMOS.  It  is  the  meeting  of  any  two  things  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  a  crofs,  or  of  the  letter  X,  Chi  ;  whence 
it  is  named.  The  adverbs  chiaili  and  chiafticos  mean  die 
fame* 

CHIASTOS.  The  name  of  a  bandage  in  Oribafius, 
fo  called  from  its  refembling  the  letter  X,  Chi. 

CHIASTRE.  A  bandage  for  the  temporal  artery.  It 
is  a  double-headed  roller,  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
broad,  and  four  ells  long.  The  middle  is  applied  to  the 
fide  of  the  head,  oppofite  to  that  in  which  the  artery  is 
opened,  and  when  brought  round  to  the  part  affefted, 
it  is  croffed  upon  the  comprefs  that  is  laid  on  the  wound, 
and  then  the  continuation  is  over  the  coronal  future,  and 
under  the  chin ;  then  eroding  on  the  cornprefs,  the  courfe 
is,  as  at  firft,  round  the  head,  & c.  till  the  whole  roller  is 
taken  up. 

CHIBOU.  The  French  fpeak  of  a  fpurious  gum  ele- 
mi  of  this  name. 

CHIBOULS.  A  fort  of  onion  which  forms  no  bulbs 
at  the  roots. 

CHIBUR.  Sulphur. 

CHICHIAXOCOTL.  The  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  Ma- 
caxocotl.  See  Macaxocotlifera. 

CHICOS,  or  Chicres.  A  fort  of  worm.  See  Bo¬ 
vina  Affectio. 

CHEIN-DENT.  Gramen  Caninum. 

CHILCHOTES.  See  Piper  Indicum. 

CHILI,  Bals.  de,  This  feems  to  have  been  an  im- 
polition.  Salmon  fpeaks  of  its  being  brought  from  Chili, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  fuch  thing.  The  Barba- 
does  tar,  in  which  is  mixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  ani- 
feed,  is  ufually  fold  for  it. 

CHILIODYNAMON,  from  a  thoujand,  and 

Pwau-i;,  virtue.  An  epithet  of  the  herb  polemonium. 
In  Diofcorides,  this  name  is  given  on  account  of  its  many 
virtues. 

CHILIOPHYLLON,.  See  Millefolium. 

CHILLI  ARBOR.  The  Peruvian-bark  tree. 
Chilli.  Guinea-pepper.  * 

Chilli  Indue  orient.  See  Zingiber. 

CHILON.  One  who  hath  large  prominent  lips,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  fifh,  as  well  as  the  human  fpecies ;  called  alfo 
labco,  or  whofe  lip  or  lips  are  inflamed  and  fwelled. 

CHILPELAGUA.  1 Q  -n  r 

CHILTERPIN.  J  See  PlPER  Indicum- 

CHIMALATH,  or  Chimalatl.  The  sun-flower, 

CHIMETHLON.  See  Pernio. 

CHIMIA.  Chemistry.  See  Chemia. 

CHIMOLEA  LAXA.  Paracelfus  means  by  this 
word,  the  powder  which  is  feparated  from  the  flowers  of 
faline  ores. 

CHIMUS.  A  term  in  Paracelfus  of  an  uncertain 
meaning ;  though  molt  likely  it  is  the  drofs  of  metals, 
or  of  their  ores. 

CHINA  ORIENT  ALLS.  China  radix,  fankira,  qua - 
quara,  fmilax  afpera  Chinenjis ,  or  China  root.  It  is  the 
fmilax  China  of  Linn. 

It  is  an  oblong,  thick-jointed  root,  full  of  irregular 
knobs,  of  a  reddifh-brown  colour  outwardly,  but  inward¬ 
ly  of  a  pale  red.  There  are  two  forts,  the  Eaft  and  the 
Weft  Indian.  The  firft  is  moft  efteemed;  it  is  paler  and 
harder  than  the  other,  and  is  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of 
fmilax,  which  in  China  is  called  lampatam. 

The.  plant  is  a  climber,  with  tendrils,  and,  like  the 
vine,  it  bears  cluftersof  large  berries  of  a  red  colour.  It 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  root  hath  but  little  fmell  or  tafte.  An  infpiffated 
decodtion  of  them  yields  an  unftuous,  farinaceous,  al- 
moft  infipid  mafs.  It  is  faid  to  promote  perfpiration  and 
urine.  Profper  Alpinus  fays,  that  the  Egyptian  women 
ufe  this  root  to  fatten,  themfelves  with.  It  firft  appeared 
in  Europe  as  an  anti-venereal  about  the  year  1 535,  but  now 
it  gives  place  to  farfaparilla. 


This  Eaft  India  kind  Wing  the  bell,  mav  be  diftin- 
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guilhed  from  the  other  by  its  yellow-brown  colour  out¬ 
wardly  ;  its  white,  or  rcddilh-white  colour  inwardly  ;  by 
its  being  in  flattilh  long  pieces,  full  of  knots,  firm,  and 
fmooth  when' cut. — —  Occidentals.  China  fpuria 
nodofa,  Jimilax  a  [per  a,  pfcudo  China ,  kabolojfa  kiribunna- 
wel,  f. milax  Indica  fpinofa,  jupicanga,  olcacatzan,  pahu- 
atlamca ,  China  Mexicana.  American,  or  West  In¬ 
dian  China. 

This  plant  is  a  climber,  and  bears  black  berries,  grows 
wild  in  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  and  bears  the  cold  of  our 
clime.  The  root  is  brought  chiefly  from  Jamaica,  in 
long  round  pieces,  full  of  knots  ;  whitiih  without,  and 
reddith  within. 

in  fcrophulous  diforders,  fome  prefer  it  to  the  Oriental 
kind.  In  other  cafes,  it  is  of  like  virtue  with  it,  but  in¬ 
ferior.  - - -  Supposita.  Senecio  Madrafpatanus ,  parin 

chakka ,  fcnecio  AJiaiicus ,  pfeudo  China.,  or  Bastard 
China.  — It  grows  in  Malabar,  the  root  greatly  refem- 
bles  the  China  root,  both  in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Raii  Hill.  - Chin;e.  The  Pe- 

ruvian-bark.  See  Cort.  Per. 

CHINENSE.  The  China-orange. 

CHINCHINA.  Peruvian-bark.  See  Cort.  Pe¬ 
ru  v. 

CHIOLI.  In  Paracelfus  in  the  fame  as  furunculus. 

CHIQUES.  A  name  which  the  French  give  to  the 
worms  which  get  under  the  toes  of  the  negroes,  and 
which  are  deftroyed  by  the  oil  which  flows  out  of  the 
cafhew-nut  fhell. 

CHIRAGRA,  from  g/p,  the  hand ,  and  ayp-z,  a  feizure. 
The  gout  in  the  hand. 

CHIRONES.  See  Bovina  Affectio. 

CHIRONIA.  $ee  Bryonia  Nigra. 

CHIRONIUM.  An  epithet  of  a  malignant  ulcer,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  cured,  with  a  hard,  callous,  and  tumid  mar¬ 
gin,  fo  called  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  is  laid  to  be 
the  firlt  who  knew  how  to  cure  them.  It  is  alfo  called 
telephium. 

CH1RONOMIA.  Sec  Cheironomia. 

CHIROTHECA,  and  Podotheca,  In  the  preparation 
of  anatomical  fubjedts,  they  are  a  glove  and  a  fhqe  of  the 
fcarf-fkin,  with  the  nails  adhering  to  them.  They  are 
brought  off  with  very  little  trouble  after  the  cuticula 
loofens  from  the  parts  below  by  putrefaction,  which  comes 
or.  by  long  keeping  a  fubjedt;  and  this  method  is  better 
than  that  of  forcing  off  this  Ikin  by  means  of  boiling 
water. 

CHIRURGIA,  from  yjip,  a  handy  and  epyoy,  work, 
manual  operation,  surgery,  or  that  part  of  medicine 
which  conlifts  of  manual  operations.  In  this  branch  of 
heahng  the  ancients  had  great  merit  in  many  particulars; 
but  notwithflanding  the  flight  manner  in  which  M.  C. 
Bernard  fpeaks  of  the  moderns,  their  improvements  are  an 
honour  to  them,  and  to  their  profeflion,  both  by  render¬ 
ing  ancient  methods  more  fupportable,  and  introducing 
new  ones  entirely  unknown  to  their  predeceflors,  and 
thefe  in  cafes  where  with  them  the  patient  was  left  hopet- 
lefs. 

Among  the  ancients,  Celfus,  Paulus  AEgineta,  and 
Albucafis  excel.  After  them,  the  principal  fyftematical 
writer  is  Heifter.  Though  numerous  are  the  authors  a- 
mong  the  moderns,  whole  publications  on  fubjedts  in  this 
province  deferve  the  utmoft  regard,  many  of  which  are 
referred  to  in  this  work  under  their  refpedtive  articles. 

CHIRURGORUM  SAPIENTIA.  See  Sophia. 

CHIST.  The  name  of  a  meafure.  See  Sextarius. 

CHITON.  A  coat,  or  membrane. 

CH1-TUA.  A  fpecies  of  agallochum. 

CHIUM  VINUM.  Chian  wine.  A  wine  of  the 
ifland  now  called  Scio.  Diofcorides  fays,  it  is  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  intoxicate  than  any  other  fort. 

CHIVEF  THEVETI,  J.  B.  A  cucurbitiferous  tree, 
bearing  a  large  fruit,  as  big  as  a  large  melon,  very  fweet, 
and  which  melts  in  the  mouth  like  manna.  Raii  Hift. 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  are  the  fine  threads  of  flo-wers, 
or  the  little  knobs  which  grow  on  their  tops.  Chives 
tipped  with  pendants  are  the  apices  of  flowers,  hiring 
farina  hanging  and  lhaking  at  their  points,  as  the  tulip, 
&c.  See  Stamina. 

CHIVETS.  The  fmall  parts  at  the  roots  of  plants  by 
which  they  are  propagated.  Miller’s  Didt. 

CHIVI'QUILENGA.  The  Malabar  name  for  Curcas. 


CHILIASMA.  A  warming  fomentation,  called  alio' 

thermafma. 

CHLORA.  See  Chloros. 

CHLORASMA,  from  x,\upo<.  A  palifh  green  colour, 
fhining  with  a  fort  of  fplendour,  and  inclining  to  wa¬ 
tery. 

CHLOROPUS  GERMANIS.  The  geeen  plover. 

CHLOROS,  %xwpof,  or  Chlora.  This  word  is  va- 
rioufly  applied  to  a  green  colour,  as  a  pale  green,  a  yel- 
lowilh  pale  herbaceous  green.  See.  When  chloros  figni- 
fies  green,  it  is  fpoken  of  things  recent,  and  not  dry,  and 
it  is  applied  to  leguminous  plants  before  they  are  dry,  or 
come  to  perfection. . 

CHLOROSIS,  from  Chloros,  y\xpop,  green ,  or 
fi Kco,  1  am  green.  The  green-sickness,  called  alio 
Fcbris  alba  the  white-fever,  the  virgin’s  disease, 
febris  aniatoria,  and  idler  us  albus.  Though  Hippocrates 
does  not  feem  to  have  known  thefe  names  of  this  difor- 
der,  yet  in  the  34th  and  35th  paragraphs  of  his  book  De 
Intern.  Affedtion.  he  defences  it  fully;  and  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  girls,  he  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  book  De  Virginum 
Morbis. 

Mod  authors  treat  it  as  a  fpecies  of  cachexy,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  no  other ;  only  diftinguUhed  from  other  fpecies 
by  its  having  retarded  or  fupprefled  menfes  for  its  caufe.' 
Dr.  Cullen  had  ranked  it  as  a  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
neurofis,  and  order  adynamise,  but  now  he  fays,  it  is  only 
a  fymptom  of  amenorrhoea.  A  vitiated  appetite,  a  ftrong 
defire  of  eating  abforbent  fubftances,  are  conftant  atten¬ 
dants  on  this  diforder;  and,  if  married  women  become 
chlorotic,  they  are  thereby  rendered  barren,  or  elfe  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  bring  forth  are  weakly.  The  common  fymptoms, 
when  from  difficult  menftruation,  are,  a  palenefs  in  the 
lips,  a  livid  colour  about  the  eye-lids,  indolence,  coldnefs, 
particularly  in  the  feet,  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  vomit¬ 
ing,  difturbed  fleep,  a  languid  pulfe,  limpid  urine,  which 
in  time  becomes  turbid ;  a  tremor,  if  exercife  is  brifle,  or 
if  the  patient  afeends  up  hill;  a  frequent  palpitation  of 
the  heart ;  the  feet  are  puffed  up.;  heart-burn,  intermit¬ 
ting  head-achs,  fainting.  Sec.  See  Amenorrhoea, 
anti  Menses  deficientes. 

It  is  treated  as  a  cachexy.  See  Cachexia. 

CHNUS,  yv*$,  fine  [oft  wool',  but,  according  to  fome, 
it  is  chaff,  found,  or  wind. 

CHOA.  See  Chus. 

CHOACON,  )  The  name  of  a  black  plafter,  mention- 

CFIOACUM.  >  ed  by  Celfus,  made  of  a  fpuma  ar- 
genti  boiled  in  oil,  then  added  to  a  proper  quantity  of 
rofin. 

CFIOANA.  See  Infundibulum;  Xoctyn,  is  proper¬ 
ly  a  funnel. 

CHOANOS.  A  funnel,  or  furnace  for  melting  me¬ 
tals. 

CHOAVA.  Coffee.  See  CoffeA.  ' 

CHOCOLATA.  Chocolate.  See  Cacao. 

CHQENICIS.  The  trepan,  fo  called  by  Galen  and 
P.  Aigineta.  From  xotv‘%,  {he  nave  of  a  wheel. 

CHCERADES,  from  a  fwine.  The  fame  as 

ftrumte. 

CHGERADOLETHRQN,  from  a  f-vl,ie,  and 

oXeOpoc,  dejlruflion.  Hog-bane.  A  name  in  Aetius  for 
the  xanthium  or  louse-bur. 

CHOIRAS.  See  Scrofola,  from  xcv'Pns>  a  hog. 

CHOIAC,  fo  Aetius  calls  the  month  of  December. 

CHOLADES,  fo  the  fmaller  inteftines  are  called,  be- 
caufe  they  contain  bile. 

CHOLAGO.  See  Cholas. 

CHOLAGOGA,  Cholagogues,  alfo  colegon,  from 
XoAn,  bile,  and  ay  a,  to  drive  out ,  or  evacuate.  By  chc- 
lagogues  the  ancients  meant  only  fuch  purging  medicines 
as  expelled  the  internal  faeces,  which  refembled  the  cyllic 
bile  in  their  yellow  colour,  and  other  properties,  as 
brightnefs,  tenacity,  and  bitternefs ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
that  there  are  any  fuch  purging  medicines  as  particularly 
adt  on  the  bile.  We  may,  however,  retain  the  word  for 
fuch  purgatives  as  are  found  molt  ufeful  when  bile  of¬ 
fends,  or  are  ufeful  when  the  liver  is  diieafed.  Of  this 
kind  is  antimony,  which  is  fuppofed  to  adt  more  power¬ 
fully  on  bile  than  any  other  medicine.  Under  this  de- 
feription  perhaps  aloes,  and  taraxicum,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  firlt  being  generally  ufeful  in  occafioning 
the  bile  to  pafs  freely  into  the  inteftines. 
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CHOLAS,  vel  Cholago.  All  the  cavity  of  the  illiurn 
ts  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains  the  liver,  which  is  the 
(trainer  of  the  gall. 

CHOLE.  The  bile, 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  from  yo\i,  bile,  and  t0 

receive.  It  is  a  common  epithet  for  the  gall-bladder,  the 
biliary  dudts,  and  the  common  gall-duft,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  duodenum,  called 

CholedOCHUS  ductus.  It,  feems  to  be  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  dudtus  cyftieus ;  for  it  is  often  obferved,  that 
the  dudlus  hepaticus  runs,  for  fome  fpace,  within  the 
fide  of  the  dudlus  cyjlicus ,  before  it  opens  into  its  cavity : 
alfo  at  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  dudl  into  the  cyftic, 
there  is  a  fmall  loofe  membrane  to  hinder  the  bile  from 
regurgitating* 

CHOLEGON.  See  Cholagoga. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS.  It  is  a  vomiting  of  and  purg¬ 
ing  of  bilious  or  other  acrid  matter,  with  great  pain  and 
fever.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  fays  the  name  is  derived  from 
yj0M>  bile ,  and  po n,1  a  flux.  It  is  called  alfo  diarrhoea , 
cholerica ;  felliflua  pajjio; 

There  is  the  true  cholera ,  and  the  fpurious  one,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  divides  this  diforder  into  the  moid  and  dry ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  cholera  morbus  which  frequently  happens 
to  children  from  dentition.  Dr.  Cullen  names  it  cholera. 
He  ranks  it  in  the  clafs  neurofee,  and  order  fpafmi.  He 
obferve-stwo  fpecies:  1.  Cholera  Jpontanea ,  which  happens 
in  hot  feafons,  and  without  any  manifefl  caufe.  2. 
Cholera  accidentals,  which  occurs  after  the  ufe  of  food 
that  digedeth  (lowly,  and  becomes  too  acrid* 

The  true  fpecies  is  mod  frequent  in  autumn,  and  hap¬ 
pens  chiefly  to  young  perfons;  the  fpurious  is  produced  by 
furfeits,  and  though  happening  mod  frequently  about 
September,  may  as  well  as  the  true  fpecies  occur  at  any 
other  feafon. 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  feems  to  be  the  whole  volume 
of  the  intedines,  but  more  particularly  the  duodenum  and 
bilious  du£t,  as  appears  by  the  vomiting,  and  dools,  which 
are  bilious. 

The  cholera  and  bilious  diarrhoea,  are  incident  to  the 
bilious,  dry,  and  choleric;  for  thofe  of  a  fucculent,  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  fanguine  habit,  are  more  frequently,  fubjeft  to 
a  pituitous  flux.  Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  a  fcorbutic  a- 
crimony,  or  who  have  acid  fordes  in  the  prirme  vue,  are 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder ;  fo  are  thofe  of  a  paflionate  tem¬ 
per.  In  fultry  weather  it  is  mod  frequent :  hence  it  is 
faid  by  Bontius  and  Thevenot  to>  be  endemic  in  India, 
Mauritania,  Arabia,  and  America. 

The  true  cholera  approaches  often  fuddenly ;  ficknefs, 
pain,  flatulency,  and  didention  of  the  belly,,  are  fird  per¬ 
ceived,  and  are  foon  followed  with  frequent  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matter ;  the  vomiting  and  purging  come 
on  both  at  once,  and  continue  very  frequent,  and  violent 
pain  racks  the  bowels.  The  matters  voided,  are,  at 
fird,  the  remains  of  the  food afterwards  bilious  hu¬ 
mours,  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  frothy  mucus,  of  a  yel¬ 
low,  green,  and  at  length,  often  of  a  black  colour  fome- 
times  bloody,  like  the  waflrings  of  fle{h,  extremely  acrid 
and  alrnod  corrofive.  The  pulfe  is  frequent,  and  fome 
times  fmall  or  unequal ;  heat,  third,  and  anxiety  now  at¬ 
tend  ;  cold  fweats  prefen tly  appear,  and  fpafmodic  con- 
traflions  affecd  the  extremities*  In  greater  degrees  of 
this  diforder,  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  body  are  fei-zed  with  fpafms,  ineffectual  drainings 
to  vomit,  with  an  almod  continual  urging  to  ftool,.  ufher 
in  an  hiccoughing,  lividnefs  of  the  nails,  convulfive  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and  fometimes  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  carried  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  fpurious  kind  are  flmilar  to  thofe 
of  the  true. 

In  the  dry  fpecies  there  is  a  confiderable  didenfion  of 
the  domach  and  intedines  from  wind,  which  is  plentifully 
difcharged  both  upward  and  downward  with  extreme  an¬ 
xiety,  but  without  either  vomiting  or  purging  being  atten¬ 
dant. 

The  remote  caufes  are  various;  as  acrid  poifon  taken  in¬ 
to  the  domach,  rough  emetics  or  purgatives,  diet  that  is 
acrid,  fucli  as  foon  ferments  or  corrupts,  violent  paffions, 
the  gas  fylvedre  from  fermenting  vegetables,  or  fpringy 
eladic  liquors,  &c. 

The  immediate  caufe  is  the  vellication  of  the  nervous 
coat  of  the  domach  and  inteuinesj  which  induces  a  con¬ 
vulfive  condition  of  die  Yifcera,  and  which  gonftitutes 


the  difeafe,  alfo  produces  the  painful  fymptoms  that  at¬ 
tend,  and  are  various,  according  as  different  parts  arc 
mod  affeCted; 

Hoffman  fay-sy  that  the  dangerous  vomiting  and  purgt. 
rng,  which  infants  sre  thrown  into,  from  the  vehement 
anger  of  the  nurfe,  and  thofe  which  follow  the  exhibition 
of  arfenic,  and  fome  other  poifons,  and  the  virulent  ca¬ 
thartics  and  emetics,  feem  to  be  no  other  than  the  true- 
cholera. 

The  dry  cholera  proceeds  from  a  collection  of  acrid  and 
flatulent  humours  in  the  domach,  by  which  the  adjacent 
nervous  parts  are  vellicated  and  didended,  in  which  re- 
fpe£t  it  refembles  the  humid  cholera. 

The  cholera  morbus  mud  be  didinguifhed  from  a  bilious 
loofenefsy  a  dyfentery,  and  the  dry  cholera. 

It  is  often  fatal  ;  no  didemper  is  more  fpeedily  fo,  ex¬ 
cept  the  plague.  The  more  corrofive  the  matter  is  that  is 
difcharged,  the  more  rrrtenfe  the  heat  and  third,  the  greater 
is  the  danger.  Hippocrates-  fays,  that  if  black  blood  and 
black  bile  are  voided  together,  death  is  certainly  at  handv 
An  exorbitant  difeharge  of  green  humour,  both  upward 
and  downward,  fainting,-  hiccough,  convulfions,  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,- cold  fweats,  a  fmall  intermitting  pulfe, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  other  fymptoms  after  the  loofo- 
nefe  anff  vomiting  ceafe,'  are  mortal  figiisv  Danger  is  ex¬ 
treme,  if  what  is  vomited  fmeliS'  like  the  internal  excre¬ 
ments.  If  the  vomiting  ceafes,  deep  fucceeds,  and  tire  pa¬ 
tient  feems  relieved,  there  is  good  hope;  alfo  if  the  difeafe 
continues  more  than  feven  days.  But  the  bed  fign  is 
a  free  difeharge  of  flatus  downwards. 

The  general  indications  of  cure  are  : 

id,  To  correct  and  foften  the  acridpeccant  matter,  and 
fit  it  for  expulfion,  and  if  neceflary,  to  expel  it  by  art. 

2d,  To  check  the  violent  commotions. 

3d,  To  drengthen  the  weakened  nervous  parts.' 

"When  this  diforder  is  caufed  by  corrofive  poilbn,  treat 
it  as  directed  in  the  articles  Arsenic  and  Merc.  Cor. 
Alb. 

If  rugged  emetics  or  purgatives  gave  rife  to  it,  foment 
the  region- of  the  domach  and  belly  wi  th  fpirituous  fomen¬ 
tations,  and  afterwards  with  a  liniment  of  ol.  nerv.  ol.  rr. 
m.  &c.  and  give  internally  warm  opiates,  fuch  as  the 
conf.  opiat. 

Fermenting  and  corruptible  diet  fometimes  give  rife  t» 
this  diforder,  in  which  cafe  give  draughts  of  warm  water 
to  excite  two  or  three  evacuations  by  vomiting;  after  which 
the  bowels  may  be  gently  moved  downwards,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  well  fupplied  with  thin  gruel,  which  may  be  drank 
plentifully. 

If  violent  anger  brought  on  the  diforder,  carefully  avoid 
emetics  and  purgatives,  and  any  kind  of  cold  drink,  for 
fome  time  after  its  approach,  led  an  inflammation  of  the 
domach  (hould  be  produced.  In  this  cafe,  abforbents 
mixed  with  nitre,  water-gruel,  barley-water,  decoedion  of 
hart’s-horn  (havings,  &c.  after  which,  a  few  grains  of  ipe¬ 
cac.  may  be  admitted  of,  and  a  gentle  dofe  of  manna  with 
rhubarb. 

The  fpurious  cholera,  or  that  fpecies  which  hath  a  fur- 
feit  for  its  caufe,  requires  die  fame  treatment  as  the  true 
kind  does. 

In  the  true  cholerar  Aretaeus  long  fince  commended 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of  tepid  water,  to  evacuate  the 
prefent  contents  of  the  domach;  after  which,  when  bili¬ 
ous  difeharges  appear,  loathing,  redleflhefs,  &c.  come  on, 
give'  the  patient  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  check 
the  purging,  to  cool  the  ardent  heat  of  the  domach,  and 
to  abate  the  third ;  this  he  advifes  to  be  repeated,  as  often 
as  the  patient  throws  up  what  he  drinks :  and  if  fainting, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  weaknefs,  come  on,  he  fays,  a 
little  wine  may  be  added  to  each  draught  of  water. 

Many  fince  Aretreus  have  extolled  cold  water,  and  tire 
more  fo  as  the  climate,  feafon,  and  conditution  of  the 
patient  are  warm ;  for  it  cools,  blunts  acrimony,  and  re- 
dores  the  tone  of  the  parts. 

Sydenham  commends  a  fimilar  pra&ice  for  the  mod 
part ;  he  orders,  if  called  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  a  chicken  to  be  boiled  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
but  fo  as  that  the  water  hardly  tades  of  the  fleffi ;  of  this 
the  patient  is  to  drink  freely,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
receive  it  glyderwife  until  the  whole  is  confirmed  ;  thus 
the  offending  matter  will  be  evacuated  both  by  vomit  ami 
dool,,  and  alfo  obtunded.  The  glyders  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  they  return,  at  lead  until  the  paip  abates. 
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In  want  of  chicken-water,  as  advifed  by  Sydenham,  bar* 
lev-water  mav  be  ufed ;  water  in  which  a  little  gum  arabic 
is  diffolved,  or  any  other  infipid  mucilage,  butter-milk, 
which  fome  prefer  above  every  liquid,  gentle  acid  drinks; 
or,  as  Dr.  Douglas  hath  advifed  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  EfT. 
a  decoftion  of  oat  (or  other)  bread  that  is  firft  toafted, 
until  it  is  brown  as  coffee,  but  not  burnt;  as  much  of 
this  toafted  bread  fhould  be  boiled  in  the  water  as  will 
render  the  decoflion  of  the  colour  of  weak  coffee. 

Thefe  liquors  fhould  be  plentifully  drank,  until  the 
patient  is  fufficiently  reduced  to  render  the  exhibition  of 
opium  fafe. 

If  the  fymptoms  are  not  exceeding  violent,  from  a' 
quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  tart,  enrvet.  may  be  given  in  part 
of  the  drink,  every  three  or  four  hours;  or,  if  the  vo¬ 
miting  is  not  very  troubfefome,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken  in  a  draught  of  any  of 

the  above  liquors.  . 

When  the  ftrength  is  reduced  by  the  evacuations,  and 
die  prims  vis  cleared,  the  vomiting  and  purging  may 
be  checked  with  opiates.  Sydenham  ’directs  the  tin£E 
opii,  from  twelve  to  twenty  drops,  or  more,  in  a  little 
mint  water,  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
oftener,  as  the  urgency  of  the  pain,  or  frequency  of  the 
evacuations  require,  and  to  continue  it,  at  leaft  night 
and  morning,  until  the  patient  recovers  fome  degree  of 

^If  the  diforder  hath  continued  fome  hours,  and  the 
patient  is  already  weakened,  begin  immediately  with  the 
tin£E  opii,  and  proceed  with  it^  as  already  directed.  If 
the  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  are  extreme,  the  pulfe  weak 
and  intermitting,  and  convulfions  are  approaching,  give 
the  tinft.  opii  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops,  in  a  large 
fpoonful  or  two  of  ftrong  cinnamon  water,  and  after  it 
a  draught  of  whatever  liquor  the  patient  hath  to  drink, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wine. 

Nitre  is  ufeful  when  great  anxiety  attends. 

The  faline  draughts  given  in  the  aa  of  fermentation 
often  allays  the  vomiting  very  foon :  they  may  be  re¬ 
peated  after  each  evacuation  upwards. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  free  ufe  of  the 
columbo-root  will  be  alone  an  adequate  remedy  againfl 
-this  dangerous  difeafe.  It  rarely  requires  any  means  to 
be  employed  for  promoting  the  difeharge  of  bile,  or  to 
cleanfe  the  prims  vis,  previous  to  its  adminiftration. 
As  foon  as  alfiftance  is  demanded,  begin  with  this  me¬ 
dicine,  and  give  from  3  fs-  to  3  n-  of  it  fi^-ty  powdered, 
in  a  glafs  of  peppermint-water,  and  repeat  it  every  three 
or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms.  In  hot  climes  this  remedy  is  almoft 
fpecific,  it  foon  abates  the  violent  evacuations,  and  by 
continuing  it  a  few  days,  every  other  fvmptom  vanilhes. 

Hoffman  obferves  that  in  choleras  and  bilious  diarrhoeas, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  excited  by  paffion,  it  is  neceffary  to 
abftain  from  fudorifics  and  a  fudorific  regimen,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  beginning  ;  thefe  being  apt  to  bring  on  vio¬ 
lent  rheumatic  or  arthritic  affection. 

The  cholera  morbus  fometimes  deftroys  the  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours.  If  it  is  cured,  the  patient  is  much 
relieved  in  three  or  four  days ;  it  rarely  continues  a 
week,  beyond  which  it  never  lafts,  except  it  turns  into 
fome  other  difeafe.  See  Aretsus,  Coel.  Aurelianus, 
Hoffman,  Fordyce’s  Elem.  p.  2.  Edinb.  Med.  Eff.  vol.  v. 
Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv.  39. 

Cholera  Sicca,  i.  e.  Colica  Accidentalis.  See 

CoLreA.  . 

CHOLERICA.  See  Hepatirrhoea.  It  is  a  flux 
from  the  bowels  without  a  colic.  It  is  a  kind  of  di¬ 
arrhoea. 

CHOLOBAPHINON.  An  epithet  of  copper  which 
refembles  gold.  Libavius  calls  it  aes  coronarium. 

CHOLOMA,  from  xaAoj,  lame,  maimed.  Galen  fays 
that  in  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  any  diftortion  of  a  limb. 
In  a  particular  fenfe  it  is  taken  for  a  halting,  or  lamenefs 


in  the  leg.  .  - 

CHOLOSIS.  In  Vogel’s  Nofology  this  is  a  genus  of 
difeafe,  which  he  defines  to  be  lamenefs,  from  one  leg 
being  fhorter  than  the  other.  It  is  fometimes  the  cafe 
with  children,  that  one  leg  feems  to  be  longer  than  the 
other,  and  the  patient  walks  rotatorily  in  confequence 
of  it.  Mr.  Pott  drinks  that  this  is  owing  to  a  kind  of 
paralyfis  of  the  part.  In  thefe  inftances,  the  glutaei 
mufcles  are  in  a  very  relaxed  ftate,  and  the  difeafe  moft 


probably  in  a.  very  great  meafure  originates  from  a  weak¬ 
nefs  of  the  fciatic  nerve.  Amongll  the  moft  ufeful 
means  of  relief,  are  the  cold  bath,  the  bark,  iron,  fetons, 
the  vitriolic  acid,'  &c. 

CHONDRILLA  vel  CONDRILLA.  It  is  a  fpccies 
of  succory,  the  root  of  which  is  perennial,  and  the 
leaves  finely  jagged. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

Chondrilla  coerulaea,  laHuca  Sylveftris  p'eren.  laHuca 
humilior  flore  coeruleo;  Gum  succory. 

It  grows  wild  in  Germany  and  Italy,  a  gum-like  maftich 
is  found  about  its  branches,  which  is  ufed  with  myrrh  as 
an  emenagogue. 

Chondrilla  vel  lafluca  fylv.  flore  albo. 

Chondrilla  vel  lactuca  lylveftris  majore  flore  incamato. 

- — -  vel  Lactuca  Perennis  HumIligr  Den- 
tata.  Blue  flowered  gum  succory,  with  broad 
cut  leaves: 

There  is  another  kind  of  chondrilla  with  different  cha- 
rafters  from  the  juft  named.  The  feeds  of  this  kind  are 
oblong  and  narrow,  and  the  calix,  in  a  manner,  fiftular 
and  cylindrical.  Of  this  there  are  five  fpecies,  as  follow : 

Chondrilla  vel  fonchus  la-vis  parvis  jloribus,  la  Hue  a 
fylveftrrs  murorum  flore  luteo. 

Chondrilla  vel  la  Hue  a  fylveftris  purpurea,  fonchus  mon- 
tanas  p  urpureus. 

Chondrilla  hieracii  folio  annua.  The  Annual  gum 
succory  with  hawkweed  leaves.  Hieracium  pulchrum, 
hieraaum  montanuni. 

Chondrilla  Viminea,  chondrilla  cichoroides,  chond.  ju- 
nica,  chond.  viminalibus  virgis,  laHuca  JylveJlris  peren¬ 
nis  lutea,  See.  Gum  succory  with  yellow  flowers. 

Chondrilla  viminea  vifeofa  Monfpeliaca. 

- Coerulea  Cyani  CapitUlis.  Bastard 

succory.  See  Cichouium  sylvestre. 

- Hispanica,  )  Bearded  creeper.  See 

- Rasa  Purpurea.  \  Crupina. 

CHONDRILLOIDES;  The  leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  chondrilla,  the  ftalks  fpread  into  numerous  branches, 
the  calyx  is  fquamous,  and  almoft  cylindrical,  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow.  Itt  is  of  no  medical  ufe. 

CHONDROGLOSSUS.  See  Hyoglossus. 

CHONDROS.  The  fame  as  Alica,  which  fee.  It 
alfo  fignifies  any  grumous  concretion,  as  of  maftic,  &c: 
It  is  the  Greek  word  for  cartilage  ;  and  Hippocrates  calls 
the  cartilago  xiphoides  by  this  name. 

CHONDROSYNDESMUS.  A  cartilaginous  liga¬ 
ment,  from  %ciAp  3 ,  cartilage ,  and  dut/J'fu,  to  lie  toge¬ 
ther. 

CHONDROPHARYNGfEUS,  fee  Pharynx.  It 
rifes  from  the  cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  membrane  of  the  fauces.  Douglas. 

CHONE.  See  Infundibulum. 

CHOPIN.  An  Englilh  wine  quart. 

CHOPINO.  A  chopine  ;  alfo  eheoplna.  A  pint 
meafure  at  Paris.  Some  fay  it  contains  fifteen  ounces 
and  a  half,  others  fay  fixteen  ounces. 

CHORA.  A  region.  Galen  in  his  work  De  Uiu 
Part,  expreffes  by  it  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  eyes  ;• 
but  in  other  of  his  writings  he  intimates  by  it  any  void  fpace. 

CHORDA,  Properly  a  mufical  chord.  Meta¬ 

phorically  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  tendon.  Poets  often  ex- 
prefs  by  it  the  inteftines.  Paracelfus,  in  his  work  De 
Orig.  &  Cur.  Morb.  Gal.  calls  the  pudenda  by  the  name 
of  chordae.  A  painful  tenfion  of  the  penis  in  the  lues 
venerea  is  called  chordc. 

- Magna.  See  Tendo  Achillis. 

- Tympani.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  from  the 

brain  divides  into  three  capital  branches,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  inferior  maxillary.  See  Nerves.  A  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  forms  the  lingual,  which, 
foon  after  it  leaves  its  origin,  is  accompanied  by  a  fmall 
diftinft  nerve,  which  runs  upward  and  backward  towards 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  company  with  the 
lateral  mufcle  of  the  malleus,  and  paffes  through  the 
tympanum,  between  the  handle  of  tlie  malleus  and  the 
long  neek  of  the  incus,  by  the  name  of  the  chorda  tym¬ 
pani.  It  afterwards  perforates  the  back  fide  of  the  tym¬ 
panum,  and  unites  with  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory 


VC. 

HHORDiE  TENDINEE.  See  Cor. - WiLLisr. 

.llis  obferved  fmall  chords  going  acrofs’  the  finufes  of 
dura  mater,  and  from  him  they  are  thus  named. 

3  p  CHOR- 
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"CHORD APSUS.  An  ancient  name  for  the  colic , 
when  feated  in  the  fmall  inteftines.  See  Colica.  It  is 
the  iliaca  paffio,  which  fee. 

CHORDATA  GONORRIICEA.  A  gonorrhoea  at¬ 
tended  with  a  chordee. 

CHORDEE,  fo  the  French  call  what  others  name  c'orda, 
chorda ,  corde  and  chorde,  from  ^op4ii,  the  chord  of  a 
mufical  inftrument. 

It  is  a  painful  contraOion  of  the  under  part  of  the 
penis,  which  when  it  is  erefted,  and  only  then-,  is  pain¬ 
ful,  and  feels  as  if  pulled  downwards  with  a  cord.  The 
pain  is  principally  under  the  frenum,  and  along  the  duct 
of  the  urethra. 

Aftruc  diftinguifhes  it,  when  the  whole  body  of  the 
penis  is  regularly  drawn  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  femi- 
circle,  from  inflammation,  or  an  ulcer  in  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  urethra,  or  in  the  corpus  cavernofum  ure¬ 
thrae,  and  when  the  glans  only  is  drawn  down  by  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  fpafmodic  ftritture  in  the  fraenum.  He  alfo 
obferves,  that  befides  the  chordee,  there  are  other  diftor- 
tions  of  the  penis,  e.  g.  if  the  fufpenfory  ligament  that 
conne&s  the  penis  to  the  os  pubis  is  inflamed,  or  if  only 
one  of  its  cavernous  bodies  is  injured,  the  penis  will 
either  be  bent  upwards,  or  to  one  fide,  and  thefe  are 
relieved  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  chordee. 

Dr.  Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Clinical  Le&ures 
fays,  that  inflammation  and  fwelling  in  the  corp.  cavern, 
ureth.  is  the  caufe  of  the  chordee. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and 
ftrong,  bleed-,  if  the  pain  is  great  during  ereftion,  give 
an  opiate  at  bed-time,  and  rub  the  ungt.  caerul.  fort,  all 
along  the  du£t  of  the  urethra  every  night. 

If  the  inflammation  is  wholly  from  a  flux  of  humours 
on  the  part,  mercury  will  heighten  it,  fo  fhould  be  for- 
born  until  the  deflu&ion  ceafes  -,  but  when  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  from  the  venereal  poifon  Amply,  mercury  is 
its  proper  antidote. 

CHOREA,  vel  CHORION,  SANCTI  VITI.  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  And  called  vitifaltus ,  by  Paracelfus 
lafeivus.  Horftius  fays  that  there  were  fome  women  who 
once  every  year  paid  a  vifit  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near 
Ulm,  and  there  exercifed  themfelves  day  and  night  in 
dancing,  being  difordered  in  mind,  till  they  fell  down 
like  thofe  in  an  extafy.  Tlius  they  were  reftored  till  the 
return  of  the  following  May,  when  they  were  again 
feized  with  a  reftleffnefs  and  diforderly  motion  of  their 
limbs,  fo  as  to  be  obliged,  at  the  anniverfary  fealt  of  St. 
Vitus,  to  repair  again  to  the  fame  chapel  for  the  fake  of 
dancing.  From  this  tradition,  a  fort  of  convulfion,  to 
which  girls  are  principally  fubje£t  before  the  eruption  of 
the  menfes,  took  its  name.  But  yet  the  diforder  above 
defer ibed  by  Horftius  is  different  from  what  we  call 
St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

Mead  and  Pitcairn  fay  that  this  diforder  is  of  the  para¬ 
lytic  kind  -,  Sydenham  fays  it  is  convulfive ;  Bifs  and 
Cheyne  fay  that  it  partakes  both  of  the  convulfive  and  pa¬ 
ralytic  kinds.  Dr.  Cullen  calls  it  chorea.  He  ranks  it 
in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi. 

Sydenham  is  generally  allowed  to  excel  in  his  deferip- 
tion  of  this  complaint,  which  is  as  follows:  “  It  is  a  kind 
of  convulfion,  which  principally  attacks  children  of  both 
fexes  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  firft  {hews  it- 
felf  by  a  lamenefs,  or  rather  unfteadinefs  of  one  of  the 
legs,  which  the  patient  draws  after  him  like  an  ideot,  and 
afterwards  affe£ts  the  hand  on  the  fame  fide,  which  being 
brought  to  the  breaft,  or  any  other  part,  can  by  no 
means  be  held  in  the  fame  pofture  for  a  moment,  but  is 
diftorted  or  fnatched  by  a  kind  of  convulfion  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  pofture  or  place,  notwithftanding  all  pofhble  efforts 
to  the  contrary.  If  a  glafs  of  liquor  be  put  into  the  hand 
to  drink,  before  the  patient  can  get  it  to  his  mouth,  he 
ufes  a  thoufand  odd  geftures ;  for,  not  being  able  to  carry 
it  in  a  ftraight  line  thereto,  becaufe  his  hand  is  drawn 
different  ways  by  the  convulfion,  as  foon  as  it  hath 
reached  his  lips,  he  throws  it  fuddenly  into  his  mouth, 
and  drinks  it  very  haftily,  as  if  he  only  meant  to  divert 
the  fpe&ators.” 

Its  caufe  is  from  an  acrid  humour  falling  on  the  nerves ; 
fometimes  from  worms  i  Cheyne  fays  it  fometimes  rifes 
from  an  epilepfy,  which  is  leaving  the  patient  as  his 
ftfength  increafes  -,  and  Pitcairn  intimates  that  its  caufe 
is  from  a  paralytic  affe&ion  of  the  mufcles.  From  the 
variety  of  fymptoms  obferved  i,»  different  patients,  what¬ 


ever  can  be  a  caufe  of  convulfions,  and  paralytic  r^ax- 
ation,  may  alike  conduce  to  the  forming  this  diforder. 

Thofe  who  have  once  fuffered  under  this  difeafe  are 
very  fubject  to  a  relapfe.  However  violent  the  fymp- 
toms  are,  they  never  arc  fuddenly  deftructive.  When 
recent  in  a  young  perfon,  of  an  otherwife  good  eonlli- 
tution,  there  is  hope  of  a  fpeedy  cure.  If  the  men¬ 
fes  or  haemorrhoids  are  obftructed,  their  return  will  mi¬ 
tigate  if  not  cure  the  difeafe.  If  the  temperament  is 
very  feniible,  the  difeafe  hereditary,  or  become  habitual, 
the  cure  is  very  difficult.  Through  ill  management  it 
may  degenerate  into  an  epilepfy  or  hypochondriac  me¬ 
lancholy. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Tre’atife  oh  the  Gout  and  Bath 
Waters,  intimates  that  the  indications  of  cure  are,  1.T0 
evacuate.  2.  To  attenuate.  3.  To  corroborate.  And 
he  informs  us  that  he  effects  the  firft  by  a  vomit  once  a 
v/eek,  until  the  difeafe  abates,  and  then  he  lengthens  the 
intervals.  The  fecond  he  effects  by  giving  for  a  month 
or  fix  weeks,  on  tljp*  days  in  which  the  emetic  is  not  ad- 
miniftered,  a  large  dofe  of  Atthiops  mineral,  with  Bath 
water.  The  third  by  an  anticachedtic  regimen  and 
nervous  corroborant  •,  luch  as  the  bark,  orange-peel, 
iron,  cold  bathing,  &c. 

Valerian  in  large  dofes,  e.  g.  three  drams  in  a  day, 
hath  been  followed  with  fuccefs.  The  cardamine,  which 
fee,  is  almoft  a  fpecific.  Of  purges  the  vinum  aloes,  or 
pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha  are  the  moil  proper.  Dr.  Mead 
particularly  cautious  us  to  adminifter  medicines  at  and 
about  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

See  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Mead’s  Influence 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  upon  Human  Bodies  ;  Cheyne’s 
Englifh  Malady,  and  his  Effay  on  the  Gout,  Szc.  Bifs’s 
Medical  Effays,  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii.  edit.  4. 

CHORION,  a’zso  an  yjpx,  vel  Vide  H.  Steph. 

Thef.  A  name  of  the  external  membrane  of  the  feetus- 
In  women,  as  in  lome  animals,  the  chorion  at  the  firft  is 
without  any  fenflble  placenta.  It  hath  its  name  from  the 
chorus  or  croud  of  blood-veffels  which  are  fpread  upon  it. 
It  adheres  to  the  amnios  by  a  gelatinous  fubftance,  and 
is  divifible  into  two  lamellae  ;  the  internal,  or  true  chorion , 
is  even  more  thin  and  pellucid  than  the  amnios,  whilft  the 
external,  or  falfe  chorion ,  is  thick  and  opake.  This  fpongy 
ehorion  adheres  to  the  uterus  at  every  part,  and  grows 
thicker  as  it  approaches  the  placenta,  whilft  the  internal 
lamina  adheres  infeparably  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  ;  hence  it  is  plain  that  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta 
is  betwixt  thefe  two  lamellae  of  the  chorion.  This  mem¬ 
brane  hath  abundance  of  lymphatic  veffels ;  but  in  the 
human  placenta  the  veflels  cannot  be  traced  by  inje£tion 
on  the  amnios  and  chorion,  yet  the  uterus  fends  veins  to 
the  outer  chorion  :  perhaps  the  arteries  do  the  fame.  See 
Decidua. 

The  ufe  of  the  chorion  is  to  fuftain  the  umbilical  veffels. 

CFIOROIDES,  from  x°Pl0V)  the  chorion,  and  ez/o*, 
likenefs.  It  is  an  epithet  of  feveral  membranes,  which, 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  their  blood-veffels,  refem- 
ble  the  chorion.  It  is  the  tunica  rctifornus  oculi,  a  name 
of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye.  See  Retiformis.  It 
lines  the  fclerotis,  is  a  thin  vafcular  coat  of  a  brownifh 
colour,  generally  faid  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  pia 
mater’s  covering  of  the  optic  nerve.  From  the  colour 
of  part  of  this  membrane  it  hath  been  called  uvea,  the 
external  furface  of  which  is  called  the  iris,  but  at  prefent 
the  whole  forepart  of  this  coat  is  called  iris  ;  and  the  reft 
is  called  choroides.  It  confifts  of  two  laminae,  the  exte¬ 
rior  is  flightly  connefted  with  the  fclerotica,  and  is  alio 
covei'ed  with  a  black  matter,  called  nigi’um  pigmentum. 
Both  laminae  are  extremely  vafcular  5  the  extremities  of 
the  veflels  of  the  inner  furface  projett  therefrom,  and  are 
termed  villi  and  papillae.  As  this  internal  lamina  was  firft 
noted  by  Ruyfch,  it  is  called  tunica  Ruyfchiana.  The 
black  fubftance  which  lies  between  the  fclerotica  and  cho¬ 
roides  is  alio  found  betwixt  it  and  the  retina.  Near  where 
the  fclerotica  becomes  tranfparent,  the  choroides  is  firmly 
united  to  it,  and  at  this  circle  of  adhefion  the  choroides 
feems  to  change  its  colour  and  texture,  appearing  as  a 
whitifh  kind  of  ring,  of  a  compaft  fubftance,  and  is  termed 
ligamenlum  ciliare.  Here  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
choroides  dips  inwards,  to  make  what  are  termed  the  pre¬ 
cedes.  The  ciliary  procefles  are  on  the  inflde  between 
the  iris  and  choroides,  as  the  ligamentum  ciliare  is  on  the 
outfide.  ri  he  choroides  is  continued  on  the  infide  of  the 
2  tranfparent 
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trtrifparent  part  of  the  fclerotis,  and.  there  forms  the  iris ; 
the  perforation  in  the  middle  of  which  is  called  papilla. 
The  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  carotid.  The  veins  empty 
themfelves  into  the  optic  finufes,  which  are  again  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  internal  jugulars  ;  but  feme  of  thefe 
veins  communicate  with  the  external  veins  of  the  eye. 
fo  part  of  the  blood  is  emptied  into  the  external  jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  a  branch  of  the  third  pair. 

Oppofite  to  the  infertion  of  the  optic  nerve  the  choroides 
is  wanting,  and  forms  that  white  fpeck  on  which  if  the 
picture  of  an  objedl  falls  we  are  incapable  of  feeing  it. 

CHOU AN.  A  French  name  for  a  fmall  yellow  feed 
refembling  worm-feed,  but  rather  larger,  which  in  tafte 
is  a  little  fait  and  biting.  It  grows  on  a  plant  brought 
from  the  Levant,  and  is  ufed  in  making  carmine; 

CHOU  DE  PALMISTE.  The  cabbage  of  the  ■palm- 
tree.  See  Palma. 

CHQVANA  MANDARU.  A  fpecies  of  mandaru. 

CHOYNE.  An  American  cucurbitiferous  plant, 
whofe  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  but  is  nei¬ 
ther  of  any  note  in  medicine,  nor  for  the  palate.  Raii 

Hift. 

GHRISTI  MANUS.  A  name  given  to  fugar  that  is 
depurated,  boiled  in  rofe-water,  and  call  into  troches, 
with  or  without  prepared  pearls. 

CHRISTINA  RADIX.  A  fpecies  of  vetch.  See 
Ervum  under  Astragalus. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA.  The  herb  Christopher. 
It  is  a  plant  with  a  rofaceous  flower,  whofe  ovary  is  foft 
like  a  berry.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  four  fpecies ; 
but  they  have  no  medical  virtue  attributed  to  them. 

ZZ  v“giRkiana.  }  SPecies  of  anUa-  _ 

CHRISTOS,  from  Xf/a,  to  anoint.  It  is  whatever  is 
applied  by  way  of  undtion. 

^CHRONICUS,  or  CHronius,  from  x.pOv&,  time. 
Chronical. 

Difeafes  which  continue  long,  and  are  without  any 
fever,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  degree  of  it,  are  thus 
called,  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  thofe  which  proceed 
rapidly  and  terminate  foon,  and  are  called  acute. 

In  the  cure  of  chronical  diforders,  Dr.  Fothergil  inti¬ 
mates  that  thofe  means  or  medicines  which  enable  the 
ftomach  duly  to  perform  its  office,  are  the  moll  effe£tual, 
if  not  the  only  remedies.  See  what  he  hath  inferted  on 
this  fubjeft  in  the  firfl  vol.  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  p. 
314.  Dr.  Cadogan  feems  to  corroborate  this  by  his  ob- 
fervations  on  the  caufes  of  chronical  diforders  *,  which  he 
fays  are  indolence,  intemperance,  or  vexation:  though 
now  and  then  he  allows  that  an  ill  cured  acute  diforder 
may  be  the  caufe  of  chronical  ones.  See  his  Eflay  on  the 
Gout  and  Chronical  Difeafes.  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  vol. 
i.  p.  4. 

CHROS.  Galen  fays  that  the  Ionians  mean  by  this 
word  all  that  is  of  flelh  in  our  bodies,  i.  e.  all  except 
bones  and  cartilages. 

CHRYSANTHEMI  FLORE  PLANTA  AFRA 
BACCIFERA  RAMIS  IN  ACULEUM  ABEUNTI- 
BUS.  A  fpecies  of 

CHRYSANTHEMOIDES.  Hard-seeded  chry¬ 
santhemum.  It  is  a  plant  whofe  flower  refembles  the 
fmall  fun-flower,  and  whofe  ovary  becomes  a  ftone,  con¬ 
taining  a  hard  kernel.  Boerhaave  mentions  three 
fpecies,  but  they  have  no  medical  virtues  attributed  to 
them. 

CFIRYSANTHEMOS.  See  Amaranthus. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  called  alfo  bellis  hi  tea  folds 
prof  unde  incijis  major  ;  chryf.  fegetum  ;  CORN  marigold. 

Botanifts  euumerate  fourteen-  fpecies.  It  is  an  annual 
plant  frequently  met  with  amongft  corn.  The  Germans 
commend  it  in  the  jaundice,  but  it  does  not  obtain  in 
practice  with  us. 

It  is  likewife  a  name  for  the  bidens,  fome  fpecies  of 
African,  and  alfo  garden  marigold.  See  Calendula. 

- Africanum  Frutescens  Spinosum.  A  fpe¬ 
cies  of  chryfanthemoides. 

- -Africanum,  i.  e.  African  marygold.  See 

Othononia  Africanus  Flos. 

— —  Alpinum.  Mountain  ragwort.  See  Ja- 

COBJEA. 

- Arborescens  ./Ethiopium  Folijs  Popvu 

Alb.®.  A  fpecies  of  chryfanthemoides. 


Chrysanthemum  Bidens.  See  Acmella: 

■  - Conyzoides.  Golden  star-wort.  See  In- 

GUINALIS. 

- CoNYZoiDfcs  Palustre  Minus  Flore  Glo- 

boso.  Small  flea-bane. 

- Cotul®  Folio.  See  Bupthalmum  Verum. 

- Folio  Cotulae  Flore  Albo.  A  fpecies  of 

cotula. 

- Fruticosum  Subcandidum.  A  fpecies  of 

cotula. 

- Indicum  Ramosu.m.  A  fpecies  of  fun-flower. 

- IndicUm,  i.  e.  Potatoes.  See  Battatas 

Canadensis.’ 

- Indicum  Flore  et  Semine  Maximis  An- 

nuum.  Sun-Flower. 

- -  Perenne.  Common  ox-eye. 

- Leucanthemum.  See  Bellis  Major. 

■  - Peruvianum.  Sun-flower. 

■  Valentinum.  A  fpecies  of  cotula. 

CHRYSATTICUM.  An  epithet  of  a  fort  of  pajfum, 

recommended  by  P.  iEgineta  to  be  drank  with  the  feed  of 
atriplex,  for  the  jaundice. 

CHRYSE.  The  name  of  a  plafler  in  P.  YEgineta  for 
freffi  wounds. 

CHRYSISCEPTUM.  A  name  for  the  white  cha- 
mjelEon. 

CHRYSITIS,  or  Chrysitis  Spodos.  See  Lythar- 

GYRUM. 

CHRYSOBALANUS.  Nutmeg.  See  Nux  Mos- 

CHAT  A* 

CHRYSOBERRILLUS.  The  yellow  beryl.  See 
Beryllus. 

CHRYSOCALLIA.  A  name  in  Diofcorides  for  the 
anthemis  or  chamtemelum. 

CPIRYSOCERAUNIUS,  See  Aurum  Fulminans. 

CHRYSOCHALCOS.  See  Aurichalcum. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  from  %pyc roc,,  gold,  and  xoXKn,gluet 
or  folder.  Borax,  called  alfo  cceruleum  montanum,  au- 
ricolla  arfiphitane.  See  TlNCAL. 

CHRYSOCOME,  from  ypv<ro(,  gold,  and  xopii j,  hair. 
A  name  for  many  fpecies  of  Velichr  ysum;  Which  fee. 

CHRYSODENDRON.  See  Conocarpodendron. 

CHRYSOGONIA,  from  xpua'0c>  gold,  and  yioopiou,  to 
be  made  or  generated  of.  It  is  the  AUrific  tincture. 

CHRYSOGONUM.  Red  turnep. 

CHRYSOLACHANON.  Garden,  or  WHITE 
orache.  See  Atriplex.  Alfo  an  unknown  plant 
mentioned  by  Pliny. 

CHRYSOMELIA.  Orange.  See  Aurant.  Hy- 
spal. 

CHRYSOPCEIA,  from  xpunoj,  gold ,  and  oroitto,  to 
make.  The  art  of  changing  inferior  metals  into  gold  by 
the  help  of  mercurius  philofophorum. 

CHRYSOPUS.  A  name  for  the  gummi-gutta.  See 
Gambogia. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM.  Golden  Saxifrage.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  of  which  two  fpecies  are  noticed  by 
Boerhaave,  viz. 

Chryf ofplenium  foliis  amplioribus  auriculatis,  faxifraga 
rotundifolia  aurea ,  alchimilla  rotundifolia  aurea  hirfuta. 
Golden  saxifrage  with  long  eared  leaves. 

Chryfofplenium  foliisi  minoribus  fubrotundis,  faxifraga 
rotundifolia  aurea  minor  montis  aurei. 

They  have  not  any  medical  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

CHRYSULCA.  An  epithet  in  Helmont  and  fome 
others  for  aqua  Stygia  or  aqua  regia. 

CHRYSUN,  from  xpvtr&,  gold.  An  epithet  of  two 
collyria  for  the  eyes,  and  alfo  of  two  peflaries  for  the  ute¬ 
rus,  in  Aetius. 

CHU,  or  Chus.  The  name  of  a  meafure.  The  fame 
as  CHOA,  cemgius — this  was  a  liquid  meafure  among  the 
Athenians,  containing  fix  fextarii,  or  twelve  Attic  cotylse, 
or  nine  pints  or  pounds  of  oil,  ten  of  wine,  thirteen  and 
an  half  of  honey,  according  to  Galen.  Linden  fays 
at  leaft  eight  of  wine  and  four  ounces.  Rhodius  aflerts 
that  the  Chus ,  or  congius,  weighs  ten  pounds;  Cas- 

TELLI. 

CHUNDRILLA  VERCURIA.  See  Zacintha. 

CHUNNO.  The  Peruvian  name  for  potatoe  bread. 

CHYBUR.  Sulphur. 

CHYLARIA.  A  difeharge  of  whitiffi  mucous  urine. 
It  is  the  dyfuria  mucofa  of  Cullen.  See  Dysuria. 

CHYLIFERA  VASA.  See  Lactea  vasa. 

CHYLIFI 
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CHYLIFICATIO.  See  Chylosis.  Chylifica'tion. 
The  firft  concoction  or  the  changing  of  the  aliment  into 
chvle  by  the  power  of  the  ftomach. 

CHYJLISMA,  from  hums,  juice.  In  Diofcorides  it 
fignifies  exprefled  juice. 

CHYLISTA.  Hartman’s  chyllfla  is  a  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony  obtunded  by  levigating  it  with  maftich  diffolved  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine ;  the  oleofe  part  of  this  fpirit  blunts 
the  fpicula  of  the  vitr.  ant. 

CHYLOPOIETIC.  Of  the  chyle. 

CHYLOSIS.  See  Chylificatio. 
CHYLOSTAGMA  DIAPHORETICUM  MINDE- 
RERI,  called  alfo  aqua  theriacalis  bezoardica.  It  is  a  li¬ 
quor  diftilled  from  the  ther.  Andromachi,  or  from  Mithri- 
date  or  fuch  like  matters. 

CHYLUS,  The  chyle.  In  general  it  is  a 

juice  infpiflated  to  a  middle  confiftence  between  humid 
and  dry. 

In  Hippocrates  the  word  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
juice  and  forbile  liquor  of  barley,  which  liquor  they  cal' 
ftrained  ptifan,  being  the  expreiled  fubltanceof  the  barley ; 
not  what  the  Latins  call  cremor,  which  is  only  the  expreil¬ 
ed  water  of  the  barley.  To  xuao*  is  oppofed  ptifan  un- 
ftrained. 

The  aliment  received  into  our  ftomachs  is  converted 
into  a  fluid  Hate,  the  oily  part  of  it  mixed  with  the  faliva 
and  other  juices  fecerned  into  the  ftomach  and  duodenum, 
becomes  like  milk,  and  is  called  chyle.  The  bile  mixing 
with  the  digefted  aliment  when  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
duodenum,  aftifts  the  feparation  of  the  nutritious  chyle 
from  the  excrementitious  part.  The  nutritious  chyle  is 
conveyed  by  the  lafteals  into  the  circulation,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  blood.  The  chyle  feems  to  confift  of  oil,  mu¬ 
cilage,  water,  a  coagulable  part,  and  fixed  air. 

From  the  chyle  proceeds  the  milk  which  flows  into  the 
breafts  of  nurfes,  as  well  as  all  that  is  required  to  recruit 
the  wafte  made  by  the  adlions  of  living  bodies.  See 
Lac. 

The  chyle  when  it  enters  the  blood  does  not  immedi¬ 
ately  mix  with  it,  but  in  many  inftances  is  proved  to  pafs 
in  a  feparate  ftate  through  the  whole  circulation ;  e.  g. 
the  chyle  hath  been  feen  to  float  on  the  furface  of  blood 
which  was  taken  from  the  arm  :  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  dia¬ 
betes  the  urine  manifeftly  points  out  the  prefence  of  chyle 
in  it.  See  Haller’s  Phy fiology  on  the  Chyliferous  Veffels ; 
Percival’s  Med.  Elfays,  edit.  2.  p.251,  &c. 

CHYM  ATION.  The  name  of  a  penetrating  medicine 
jn  Marcellus  Empiricus. 

CHY'MIA.  Chemistry.  ;i 

CHYMIATER.  A  chemical  phyfician,  or  one  who 
sures  by  chemical  medicines.  Called  alto  jatrochimicus. 

CHY'MIATRIA,  from  xvpiac>  chemijlry,  and  /a'jps/a, 
healing.  The  art  of  curing  difeafes  by  chemical  medi- 
cincs#-  *  • 

CHYMOSIS.  See  Chemosis. 

CHYMOSUM.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  chylus. 
CHYMUS,  %i/| U05,  humour  or  juice.  In  the  common 
fignification  of  the  word  it  is  every  kind  of  humour  which 
is  incraffated  by  concodfion.  Sometimes  it  means  the 
fi-nefl  part  of  the  chyle  when  feparated  from  the  fteces. 

In  Galen  it  is  the  guftrtory  faculty  or  quality  in  plants 
and  animals. 

CHYTLON.  In  Hippocrates  it  means  a  plentiful  in- 
undfion  with  oil  and  water. 

CIBAGE,  pino  fimilis  Orientalis.  A  tree  growing  in 
the  Eaftern  countries  refembling  a  pine-tree. 

CIBARIUS.  Panis.  Household  Bread. 

- -  sal.  Common  salt. 

CIBATIO.  By  this  is  meant  the  aflumption  of  meal 
and  aliments.  In  chemiftry  it  means  corporatic,  in¬ 
corporating.  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  nutrition  of  the  dry 
parts  of  our  machine ;  or  is  an  accumulation  of  what  is 
fubtile  or  fine,  or  a  fubtilization  of  thick,  or  grofler  parts. 
Caftelli.  :  ■ 

CIBORIUM.  7  Egiptian  bean.  See  Fab  a  jEgyp- 
CfBOTIUM.  1  tia. 

CIBOUL.  A  fort  of  onion  nearly  allied  to  the  fcal- 
lion.  They  have  no  bulb  at  the  root,  and  are  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen  garden. 

CIBUR.  Sulphur. 

CIBUS  ALBUS.  White  food.  Itisafpeciesofjelly, 
which  in  Fuller’s  Pharmacopoeia  i3  thus  made  :  take  four 


pints  of  milk,  the  breaft  of  a  boiled  capon,  and  twd 
ounces  of  blanched  fweet  almonds  ;  let  them  be  beat  and 
ftrong  impreffion  made  ;  then  boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire, 
adding  three  ounces  of  rice  meal  $  and  when  they  begin 
to  coagulate,  add  eight  ounces  of  white  fugar,  and  ten 
ipoonluls  of  rofe-water;  mix  all  well  together. 

The  Spaniards  give  the  name  of  clbus  albus  to  a  certain 
American  plant. 

CICADA.  The  Baum  cricket.  An  infedf  common 
in  Italy,  fomewhat  refembling  a  cricket.  It  hath  wings, 
is  very  noify,  and  is  faid  to  live  on  dew,  which  it  fucks 
from  the  dwarf  afh-manna-tree.  Thefe  infects,  when 
dried  and  burnt,  are  ufed  in  the  colic,  and  ftone,  as  a 
folvent. 

CICATRICULA.  A  little  white  fpeck  or  veficle  in 
the  coat  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  wherein  the  firft  changes 
appear  towards  the  formation  of  the  chicken  or  the  ner¬ 
vous  cylinder. 

CICATRISANTIA.  See  Epulotica. 

CICATRIX,  from  cicratlco  to  Jkin.  A  feam  or  ele¬ 
vation  of  callous  flefli,  rifing  on  the  Ikin,  and  remaining 
there  after  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  fear. 

It  is  the  deftru£tion  of  the  cellular  membrane  by  inflam¬ 
mation  that  caufes  cicatrices  to  tuck  inwards,  as  they  are 
always  obferved  to  do.  Some  commend  the  fteams  of 
hot  water  to  be  often  applied  to  the  growing  •fkin,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  cicatrix ,  and  to  drefs  with  a  cerate  of  wax  and  the 
oil  of  eggs. 

CICCUS.  A  fmall  fpr.cies  of  grashopper,  and  a 
fpecies  of  wild  goose. 

CICER,  album,  nigrum,  vel  rubrum ;  cicer  fativum, 
cicer  Arietinum,  erebinthus  chiches,  ciches,  cicers, 
and  cich  pease.  The  fort  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  cicer 
Arietinum.  Linn. 

Chiches,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  cultivated  in  warmer  climates, 
where  our  finer  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well.  They  are  a 
ftrong  flatulent  food,  hard  of  digeftion.  They  are  fown 
in  France,  Italy,  & c.  flower  in  June,  and  the  peas  are 
ripe  in  July. 

ClCER  sylvestre,  ajlragalus  luteus  perennis  fliqua 
gemella  rotunda  vejicam  referent e,  glaux.  Wild  chiches. 
CICERA.  Cyder. 

- tartari.  Small  pills  compofed  of  turpentine 

and  cream  of  tartar. 

CICERBITA.  See  Sonchus. 

CICERCULA.  See  Lathyrus. 

CICERI  SYLVESTRIS  MINOR. 

Diofcorides.  See  Glaux  Discoridis. 

CICHOREUM. 

CICHORIUM. 

Cichoreum  Latifolium.  See  Endivia. 

- sylvestre,  and  fativum.  Wild  and  gar¬ 
den  succory.  The  wild  is  the  cichorium  intybus. 
Linn. 

It  is  a  plant  with  oblong,  dark  green,  hairy  leaves,  deeply 
jagged  like  thofe  of  dandelion,  but  larger ;  in  the  bofoms 
of  which,  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
come  forth  in  fpikes,  confifting  each  of  a  number  of  blue 
flat  flofeuli,  fet  in  a  fcaly  cup,  which  afterwards  become 
a  covering  to  feveral  fliort  angular  feeds :  the  root  is  long 
and  flender,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  biennial,  grows  in  hedges,  and  by  road- 
fides,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

It  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell :  the  roots  are  bitterer 
than  the  leaves  or  ftalks,  and  thefe  much  more  fo  than 
the  flowers.  But  by  culture  in  gardens  it  lofes  its  green 
colour,  and  in  a  great  meafure  its  bitternefs,  and  in  this 
ftate  is  a  common  fallad  herb  :  the  deeper  coloured  and 
the  deeper  jagged  the  leaves  are,  the  bitterer  is  the  tafte 
of  the  whole  plant. 

The  whole  plant  is  mildly  aperient,  and  if  freely  ufed 
it  loofens  the  belly.  The  virtue  refides  in  the  milky 
juice,  which  may  be  extra&ed  byco&ion  in  water,  or  by 
preffure.  The  wild  and  the  garden  forts  may  be  ufed  in¬ 
differently,  but  fhou-ld  be  ufed  as  food  rather  than  phyfic. 

If  the  root  is  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  dried  and  roafted,  it 
refembles  coffee,  and  is  a  good  fubftitute  for  it. 

Chon  dr  ilia  cccrulca  cyani  capitulis,  alfo  called  fefamoides , 
cichorium  ccerul.  coronopi  foliis  anguftis,  & c.  Bastard 
SUCCORY,  or  lion’s  FOOT  with  BUCKSHORN  LEAVES. 

1  Catamncty 


Milk-wort  of 


•Succory. 
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Catanance ,  Candy  lion’s  foot.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 

SUCCORY. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  fourteen  fpecies. 

- - vernicarium.  1  See  Zacintha.  Called  alfo 

VERRUCARUM.  i  Endiva  lutea. 

- -  LUTEUM.  See  Scolymus 

CICILIANA.  See  Andros^mum. 

CICINDELA.  The  glow-worm,  alfo  called 
rrfjpi;,  noftictila  terrcfl'ris ,  fcarabceus,  cicindela  mas  Se 
fcemina. 

The  flying  glow-worms  are  males,  and  the  reptile 
ones  are  the  females.  Some  reckon  them  anodyne,  others 
that  they  are  ufeful  againft  the  (lone  in  the  bladder. 

CICINUM.  Ol.  See  Ricini,  ol.  * 

CICIS,  Hints  In  fome  places  of  Hippocrates  and  Tlieo- 
phraftus  it  is  put  for  A  gall. 

CICLA.  White  beets.  See  Beta  alba. 

CICONGIUS.  Blancard  fays  it  is  a  meafure  con¬ 
taining  twelve  fextaries  or  pints. 

CICONIA.  The  stork. 

CICUTA.  Hemlock. 

Cicuta  major  foetidA.  The  ionium  maculatum, 
vel  conlum  majus  feminibus  ftriatis,  or  spotted  hem- 
•  lock,  of  Linn.  It  grows  wild  ahnoft  all  oyer  the  world, 
and  with  us  is  found  ab.out  the  fides  of  the  fields,  under 
hedges  and  in  moift  ffiady  places.  It  is  a  tad  umbelli¬ 
ferous  plant,  with  large  leaves,  of  a  blackdh  green  colour 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  a  whitifh  green  underneath, 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  oblong  fomewhat  oval 
iegments,  which  ftand  in  pairs  on  middle  ribs  ;  thefe 
fegments  are  again  deeply  cut,  but  not  quite  divided 
on  both  fides  -,  and  many  of  thefe  ultimate  fedtions  have 
one  or  two  flighter  indentations.  They  much  referable 
parfley  or  chervil,  efpecially  the  leaves  of  the  fmalleft 
forts,  whofe  poifonous  quality  is  the  moft  violent.  The 
{talk  is  round,  fmooth,  hollow,  irregularly  variegated  with 
fpots  and  ftreaks  of  a  red  or  blackifh  purple  colour :  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  blow  in  June  or  July;  the  feeds 
greenifh,  flat  on  one  fide,  very  convex,  and  marked  with 
five  furrows  on  the  other.  The  root  is  oblong,  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  parfnep  yellowilli  without,  white 
Sind  fungous  within,  and  part  of  it  hollow  ;  it  changes 
its  form  according  to  the  feafon.  The  leaves  have  a  rank 
fmell,  but  do  not  much  affedt  the  tafte. 

The  bell  for  medical  ufe  is  that  which  hath  arrived  at 
its  full  vigour,  and  is  rather  on  the  decline,  or  juft  when 
the  flowers  fade  ;  the  rudiments  of  the  feeds  become  ob- 
fervable,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow. 
That  which  grows  in  expofed  places  is  generally  ftronger 
than  what  grows  in  the  lhade,  and  that  which  grows  in 
dry  places  is  alfo  to  be  preferred. 

It  agrees  with  all  ages,  and  every  circumftance  of  pa¬ 
tients.  Joined  with  pedtorals  it  promotes  perfpiration.  It 
hath  been  of  great  efficacy  in  epilepfies  and  convulfions. 
Internally  and  externally  it  abates  inflammations  of  the 
eyes ;  it  is  narcotic  and  anodyne,  it  promotes  reft  and 
eafes  pain.  It  feldom  creates  thirft  or  head-ach,  which 
fucceed  opiates  next  morning,  and  as  rarely  creates  cof- 
tivenefs,  But  commonly  produces  a  lax  ftool  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  poffeffes  a  property  of  altering  thin,  corrofive, 
cancerous  ichor,  and  renders  it  mild.  It  hath  been  ufed 
with  confiderable  advantage  in  fanious  ulcers,  gleets, 
painful  difeharges  from  the  vagina,  fixed  pains  from  acrid 
ferum,  flour  albus,  and  feirrhous  tubercles.  It  power¬ 
fully  promotes  the  menfes,  particularly  when  fuddenly  re- 
ftrained  by  colds,  See.  Inveterate  itches  have  been  cured 
by  an  internal  ufe  of  the  extradt.  Cancers  have  had 
their  virulence  much  abated  by  it.  It  neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  difturbs  the  animal  fundtions.  It  promotes 
perfpiration  in  fome,  and  a  copious  difeharge  of  urine  in 
others.  Though  it  is  not  a  cure  in  cancers,  yet  it  is  a 
fpecific  anodyne ;  when  the  uterus  is  affected  therewith, 
relieving  more  effectually  than  opium. 

It  is  ufeful  in  fyphilis  according  to  Mr.  John  Hunter. 
Hr.  Cullen  oblerves  that  when  hemlock ,  either  in  form  of 
powder  or  extradt,  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  taken  to 
twenty  grains  for  a  dofe,  the  medicine  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  imperfeCt,  and  that,  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  an¬ 
other  parcel  of  it  ffiould  be  employed.  He  fays  alfo,  that 
he  has  known  it  ufeful  in  refolving  and  difeuffing  feir- 
rhofities  of  different  kinds,  and  particularly  thofe  of  a 
fcrophulous  nature :  alfo  in  healing  ulcers  which  had 
come  upon  feirrhous  tumors,  and  which  continued  to  be 


furrounded  with  •  fuch  feirrhofity  •,  and  in  fome  ulcers, 
"certainly  that  approached  to  the  nature  of  cancer  ;  nay, 
in  thofe  that  might  be  confidered  truly  cancerous,  he  has 
known  it  relieve  the  pains,  mend  the  quality  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  proceeding  from  the  fore,  and  even  to  make  a  confi¬ 
derable  approach  towards  the  healing  of  it,  but  never 
completed  it.  Mat.  Med.  It  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  very  ufeful  in  the  chincough,  and  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaints. 

When  hemlock  is  imprudently  eaten,  it  caufes  a  vertigo, 
a  dimnefs  of  fight,  hiccough,  a  fort  of  madnefs,  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  convulfions,  and  death,  by  an  utter 
interception  of  refpiration :  fometimes  by  the  lpafms, 
which  it  produces  in  the  ftomach  and  other  nervous  parts, 
haemorrhages  are  the  confequence  5  or  if  this  happens  not, 
an  epilepfy  comes  on,  which,  without  very,  fpeedy  relief, 
is  fatal.  The  proper  method  of  relief  is  to  difeharge 
the  ftomach  of  its  contents  by  means  of  the  moft  adtive 
emetics,  and  then  to  adminifter  frequent  dofes  of  fharp 
vinegar,  See:  as  in  the  articles  Amanita  and  Vene- 

NIIM; 

The  proper  method  of  adminiftering  hemlock  inwardly 
is,  to  begin  with  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder,  or  infpil- 
fated  juice,  and  gridually  to  increafe  the  dofe  until  the 
full  one  is  arrived  at,  which  is  thus  known  :  for  the  moft 
part  a  giddinefs  affedts  the  head  ;  there  is  a  motion  in  the 
eyes  as  if  fomething  pufhed  them  outwards  ;  a  flight 
ficknefs  and  trembling  agitation  of  the  body  ;  a  laxative 
ftool  or  two  the  morning  after  the  dofe.  One  or  more  of 
the  fymptoms  are  the  evidences  of  a  full  dofe,  and  here 
continue  until  none  of  thefe  .  effedts  are  obferved ;  and 
then,  after  a  few  days,  increafe  the  dofe ;  for  little  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  expedted  but  by  a  continuance  of  full  dofes. 
In  fome  conftitutions  even  fmall  dofes  greatly  offend, 
occafioning  fpafmodic  twitchings,  heat  and  thirft ;  in 
fuch  inftances  its  ufe  nruft  be  difeontinued. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  order  inftead  of 
the  former  extradt  the  infpiffated  juice  of  hemlock ,  Suc- 
cus  CicuTiE  spissatus,  made  in  the  following  manner  ; 
let  the  expreffed  juice  of  hemlock,  cleared  from  its  faces, 
be  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  faturated  with  muriatic 
fait  to  a  proper  confiftence.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

After  all,  this  plant  is  not  found  to  be  fo  injurious  as 
has  been  related,  for  it  has  been  taken  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  any  bad  effedt.  The  cicuta  aquatica  is  probably  the 
fort  which  is  fo  poifonous,  and  is  miftaken  forftt.  Exter¬ 
nally  it  is  applied  with  advantage,  and  particularly  in  the 
form  of  poultice not  in  plafter.  In  the  firft  mode,  it 
has  been  ufeful  in  refolving  fome  indurations,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  fcrophulous  kind,  but  in  the  indolent  feir- 
rhofities  in  the  breafts  of  women,  it  is  feldom  of  any 
fervice ;  and  the  frequent  applications  of  hemlock  poul¬ 
tices,  have  been  known  to  do  much  harm  by  bringing  thefe 
tumors  fooner  to  an  open  cancer.  See  Wilnrer’s  Obfer- 
vations  on  Poifonous  Vegetables.  Withering’s  Bot. 
Arrangement,  vol.  i.  p.  16 1.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

For  that  called  Alba,  fee  Cherophyllum  sylves- 
TRE,  See. 

Cicuta  minor,  called  alfo  cicuta  fatua,  cicutaria  te- 
nuifolia,  cicutaria  fatua,  cynaplum.  The  lesser  hem¬ 
lock,  or  fool’s  parsley. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  a  fmall  growth,  and  unhappily  mif¬ 
taken  fometimes  for  parfley. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  not  in  ufe. 

• - aquatica.’  Water  hemlock,  alfo  called 

Jium  alterum  olufatri  facie,  Jium  majus  alterum  angufti 
folium,  Jium  eruac  folio,  phellandrium  aquaticum,  wfiich 
fee.  Long-leaved  water  hemlock  and  cow-bane. 
It  is  the  cicuta  virofa  of  Linn.  Dr.  Withering  gives  the 
following  defeription  of  it ;  rundle  roundiffi,  with  many 
equal  fpokes.  Rundlets  roundiffi,  with  many  brittle-' 
ffiaped  fpokes.  Empalement ;  general  fence  none.  Partial 
fence  of  many  leaves  ;  little  leaves,  briftly,  ffiort.  Cup 
feareely  evident.  Bloffom,  general,  uniform.  Florets 
all  fertile.  Individuals;  petals  five,  egg-ffiaped,  nearly 
equal,  bent  inwards.  Chives ;  threads  five,  hair-like, 
longer  than  the  petals.  Tips  fimple.  Pointal ;  feed-bud 
beneath.  Shafts  two,  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the 
petals  permanent.  Summits  roundiffi.  Seed-veffels  none. 
Fruit  nearly  egg-ffiaped  ;  flightly  furrowed  ;  divifible  into 
two.  Seeds  two,  fomewhat  egg-ffiaped ;  convex,  and 
fcored  on  one  fide ;  flat  on  the  other.  To  this  ire  adds, 
with  rundlets  oppolite  the  leaves.  Leaf-ftalks  with  blunt 

3  0.  borders ; 
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borders ;  leaves  with  about  feven  pair  of  little  leaves, 
which  are  varioufly  divided  and  indented.  Petals  yellow- 
ilh  pale  green.  It  is  met  with  in  Ihallow  waters,  and 
flowers  in  July. 

It  is  one  .of  the  moft  aCtive  of  the  vegetable  poifons. 
Early  in  the  fpring,  when  it  grows  in  the  water,  cows 
often  eat  it,  and  are  killed  by  it ;  but  as  the  fummer  ad¬ 
vances,  and  its  fmell  becomes  ftronger,  they  carefully 
avoid  it. 

Mr.  Wilrner  obferves,  that  the  poifon  is  of  that  clafs 
which  produces  epileptic  fymptoms.  Wepfer  notices 
fome  children,  who,  on  taking  fome  of  the  roots  of  this 
plant,  were  feized  with  pains  of  the  prtecordia,  lofs  of 
fpeech,  abolition  of  the  fenfes,  and  terrible  convulfions  ; 
the  jaws  were  locked,  blood  ftarted  from  the  ears,  the 
eyes  were  diftorted,  and  fome  of  thefe  children  died  in 
half  an  hour.  Others  have  obferved  that  the  old  roots 
are  more  aftive  and  fudden  poifon  than  arfenic,  or  than 
corrofive  fublimate. 

If  any  of  this  plant  is  taken,  a  quick  vomit  Ihould  be 
inftantly  given,  after  which  give  vinegar  in  water,  to  be 
drank  now  and  then.  See  Venenum. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Lond.  ^Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
vol.  iii.  p.  229,  &c.  400,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  & c.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemical  Works.  Medical  Mufieum,  vol.  iii. 
p.  566.  Withering’sBotanic  Arrangement, vol.  i.  p.  177- 

Cicuta  seseli  Peloponense,  fefeli  Peloponenfe ,  ci- 
cutaria  latifolia  foetida  vel  feetidiflima.  Great  broad¬ 
leaved  bastard  hemlock.  The  root  is  large  and  thick, 
the  ftalks  are  thick,  hollow,  and  jointed  ;  the  leaves  are 
like  the  green  hemlock ,  but  thicker ;  the  feeds  are  long, 
thick,  gibbous,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  half-moon, 
and  are  much  channelled. 

- virosa.  See  Cicuta  ac^uatica. 

CICUTARIA.  Wild  cicely,  or  cow- weed.  See 
Ch2erophyllum,  Sylvestre,  &c.  The  name  alfo  of 

BASTATD  and  WATER  HEMLOCKS. 

- Likewife  feveral  fpeciesof  myrrhis. 

CIDRA.  Cyder. 

Cl  GNUS.  A  meafure  fo  called,  containing  about  two 
drams. 

CILIA.  The  extreme  parts,  or  edges  of  the  eye-lids; 
they  are  femi-circular,  and  cartilaginous,  wdth  hairs  fixed 
in  them,  which  by  fome  are  called  cilia.  See  Tarsus. 

CILIARES  GLANDULAL  Ciliary  glands.  On 
the  inner  edge  of  each  eye-lid,  in  the  tarfus,  is  a  row  of 
fmall  holes,  which  are  the  excretory  dufts  of  what  are  called 
the  ciliary,  or  glandules  Meibomii,  Meimhomius’s  glands ; 
thefe  glands  appear  of  awhitifh  colour,  and  arefituated  on 
the  internal  furface  of  the  tarfus ;  their  duels  are  fhort,  re- 
fembling  white  lines  running  down  towards-the  edge  of 
the  eye-lids.  Thefe  glands,  like  the  miliary  ones,  fecern 
an  unCtuous  matter,  which  prevents  the  attrition  of  the 
eye-lids  from  their  frequent  motion  to  keep  the  edges  foft 
and  free  from  excoriation,  and  to  prevent  the  tears  from 
falling  down  the  cheeks.  See  Tarsus. 

Ciliare  ligamentum,  alfo  called  proceffus  ciliaris. 
It  is  a  range  of  black  fibres,  circularly  difpofed,  having 
their  rife  in  the  inner  part  of  the  choroides,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  prominent  part  of  the  cryftalline,  which 
they  furround,  or  rather  the  fclerotica  joins  the  choroides, 
and  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  they  adhere  firmly  ; 
at  this  circle  the  choroides  feems  to  change  its  colour  and 
texture,  appearing  as  a  whitifh  kind  of  ring  ;  this  ring  is 
termed  ligam.  ciliare :  here  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
choroides  dips  inwards,  to  make  what  are  termed  the  pro- 
celFes,  which  are  little  folds  of  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
choroides.  Thefe  folds  become  broader  until  they  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  broad  point  in  the  chryftalline  humour ;  the 
whole  radiated  ring,  made  by  the  ciliary  proceffes,  is  fome- 
times  called  corona  ciliaris. 

CILIARIS  MUSCULUS.  That  part  of  the  mufe. 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  lies  neareft  the  cilia  mif- 
taken  by  Riolanus,  who  gave  it  this  name  for  a  diftintt 
mufcle. 

CILIUM.  See  Cilia. 

CILLO.  One  who  is  affeCted  with  a  perpetual  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  from  cillcndo ,  a  being  in  con¬ 
tinual  motion. 

CILLOSIS.  A  trembling  of  the  upper  eye-lid. 

CILO.  One  whofe  forehead  is  prominent,  and  tem¬ 
pers  comprefled,  called  beetle-browed. 

CIMEX.  Cimex  domefticus,  cimex  le&ularius.  The 


wall-louse,  or  bug.  It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  hath  fix  legs.  The  Ikin  is 
extremely  tender,  fo  that  it  burfts  with  the  leaft  compref- 
fion,  and  emits  an  offenfive  fmell.  Six  or  feven  are  given 
inwardly  to  cure  the  ague,  juft  before  the  fit  comes  on. 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  Terra;  called  alfo  Creta  fullo- 
nica ,  terra  Candida ,  terra  fullonica,  argilla  Candida ,  argilla 
alba,  Creta  cimolia.  Tobacco-pipe-clay. 

It  obtained  the  name  Cimolia  from  the  ifland  Cimolus , 
now  called  Argentiere.  It  hath  nearly  the  fame  quality 
with  the  boles,  and  is  often  fubftituted  for  them.  Its 
foft  vifeous  quality  is  its  only  medicinal  one,  and  in  this 
particular  it  excel*,  moft  of  the  earths  of  its  kind. 

The  Cimolia  alba  of  the  ancients  feems  to  have  been  a 
fort  of  loofe  marie  ;  probably  it  was  our  fuller’s  earth.  In 
Cornwal  there  is  a  fort  of  clay  called  fteatites,  which  is 
ufed  as  foap,  as  well  as  the  Cimolia  alba  of  the  ancients. 
This  fort,  which  is  called  fteatites,  is  marked  with  a  feal, 
and  called  terra  Jigillata  alba ,  and  fome  call  it  terra  Sarnia: 
but  it  is  only  a  fatter  pipe-clay. 

- Purpurescens, Terra;  called  alfo  fmeftis,  terra. 

faponaria  Anglica,  terra  fullonica,  and  fuller’s  earth. 
It  has  its  name  fmedt ica,  from  <r[j.n%u,  to  abjlerge. 

It  is  a  kind  of  marie  rather  than  a  compact  earth,  and  o£ 
the  fame  qualities  as  bole.  Edwards,  in  his  Foflilogy, 
ranks  it  as  a  fpecies  of  bole. 

CINA  CINiE.  The  Peruvian-bark.  See  Cort. 
Peruv. 

CINARA.  The  artichoke/  Alfo  called  fcolymus , 
artifchocus  lesvis,  coflus  nigra,  carduus  fativ us  non  fpinof- 
us,  cinara  hortenfis,  carduus  fativus,  fcolymus  fativus% 
cinara  maxima  alba,  carduus  domefticus  capite  majore,  car¬ 
duus  altilis.  The  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  cynara 
fcolymus  foliis  fubfpinofis  pinnatis  indivififque,  calycinis 
fquamis  ovatis.  Var.  v.  Linn. 

Boerhaave  mentions  fix  fpecies. 

Artichokes  are  fufficiently  known  not  to  require  a  de- 
feription ;  they  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
perennial,  and  cultivated  in  our  kitchen  gardens. 

The  bottoms  of  the  heads,  and  the  flelhy  parts  of  the 
feales,  are  eafily  digefted,  though  flatulent,  and  afford  but 
little  nourilhment.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  give  out 
their  bitternefs  along  with  the  juice;  on  being  bruifed  and 
prefled.  This  juice  is  powerfully  diuretic  and  ufeful  in 
dropfies  ;  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  wine,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ta¬ 
ble  fpoonfuls  every  night  and  morning. 

In  England  we  only  eat  the  heads,  but  the  Germans 
and  French  eat  the  young  ftalks  after  boiling  them. 

Cinara  fpinofa,  called  alfo  carduus  efculentus  vel  fpi- 
nofiffimus  elatior,  chardone,  ca&os.  The  Chardon. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  fimilar  to  the  artichoke.  It  is  a 
culinary  plant,  which  is  blanched  like  celery,  and,  like 
that,  eaten  raw  with  pepper  and  fait  in  Italy. 

Cinara  fylveftris,  alfo  called  fcolymus  fylveftris,  wild 
artichoke,  or  cardonet.  They  grow  in  Italy  and 
France,  but  the  flowers  are  only  ufed.  See  Dale,  Ray. 

Cinara  acaulis  gumifera.  See  Carduus  pinea. 

CINAROIDES.  A  fhrub  which  grows  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  alfo  called  lipidocarpodendron. 

CINCHONA.  Peruvian-bark.  See  Cort.  Peru¬ 
vian. 

CINCLESIS,  in  Vogel’s  Nofology,  fignifies  a  morbid 
ni&itation,  or  an  involuntary  winking. 

CINCLISIS,  or  Cinclismos,  from  to  Jhake. 

Hippocrates  means  by  it  a  fmall  and  repeated  motion. 

CINERARIA.  A  fpecies  of  ragwort. 

CINERARIUM.  The  afh-hole  of  a  furnace. 

CINERES  RUSSICI.  See  Cl  avellati  cineres. 

CINERITIUM.  A  Cupel.  See  Cupella. 

CINERULAM.  See  Spodium. 

CINETUS.  The  Diaphragm. 

CINGULARIA  CLUBMOS.  See  Lycopodium. 

CINGULUM.  A  girdle  or  belt.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
in  his  Effay  on  Regimen  of  Diet,  &c.  fays,  “  Cinfture , 
with  a  broad  quilted-belt  about  the  loins,  to  keep  the  bow¬ 
els  in  their  natural  fituations,  and  the  chylous  veffels  in 
their  belt  locality,  and  in  flabby  conftitutions,  weak  bow¬ 
els,  and  atrophies,  is  of  great  benefit.” 

- Mercuriale.  A  mercurial  cirdle,  called 

alfo  cingulum  fapienties  Sc  cingulum  fluidities.  It  was  a,n 
invention  of  Rulandus’s ;  different  directions  are  given 
for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of  the  neateft. 

2  Take 
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Take  three  drams  of  quickfilver  5  (hake  it  with  two 
ounces  of  lemon  juice  until  the  globules  difappear ;  then 
feparate  the  juice,  and  mix  with  the  extinguilhed  quick¬ 
filver,  half  the  white  of  an  egg;  gum-dragon  finely  powder¬ 
ed,  a  fcruple  ;  and  lpread  the  whole  on  a  belt  of  flannel. 
Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.  Mugwort. 

-Sapiential,  /  gee  cINGULUM  Mercuriale. 

S  T  U  LTITI JE  » 

C1NABARINUMBALSAMUM.  The  Ample  balfam 
of  fulphur  is  a  proper  fubllitute,  and  a  better  medicine,  as 
a  petforal  particularly. 

CINNABARIS.  Cinnabar.  Alfo  called  cinnab. 
nAw.purum  minium ,  minium  Grcecorum ,  magnes  epilcpfice. 

Native  cinnabar ,  a  ponderous,  red,  fulphureous  ore  of 
quickfilver.  It  is  found  in  Spain,  Hungary,  Eaft  Indies, 
&c.  The  fineft  is  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies.  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  his  Elements  of  Foffilogy,  places  it  as  a  fpecies 
of  quick-filver  ftone,  in  the  order  of  cryptometalline 
Hones.  See  Cryptometallin.®. 

Sometimes  it  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes, 
at  others  it  is  in  fmaller  roundifh  ones,  fmooth  without, 
and  itriated  within  *,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  throughout. 

This  ore  confifts  of  fulphur  and  quickfilver,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  from  four  to  feven  parts  quickfilver  to  one  of 
fulphur ;  the  finer  the  colour,  the  more  quickfilver  it  con¬ 
tains  :  with  thefe  conftituents  there  is  generally  much 
earthy  matter,  from  which  it  is  eafily  fublimed.  If  this 
earth  be  of  the  calcareous  kind,  iron-filings,  or  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as  abforb  quickfilver  more  than  fulphur  does,  may 
be  added  ;  fome  of  the  fulphur  will  be  detained  by  them. 
One  part  lime,  See.  one  part  iron-filings,  is  ufually  fuffici- 
ent  for  extricating  all  the  quickfilver  from  four  parts  of 
cinnabar ;  or  the  fulphur  is  eafily  feparated  by  boiling  the 
cinnabar  in  a  lixivium  of  wood-afhes,  or  rather  of  decrepi¬ 
tated  nitre,  and  then  precipitating  it  with  vinegar* 

The  heterogeneoufnefs  of  the  native  cinnabar  renders  it 
lefs  fit  for  ufe  than  the  artificial.  See  Diet,  of  Chemiltry, 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works* 

Cinnabar  is  a  name  now  confined  to  the  native  and  fac¬ 
titious  forts ;  butformerly  it  was  applied  to  dragon’s  blood, 
to  madder-root,  to  cerufs  calcined  to  rednefs,  and  to  fome 
other  articles. 

CINNABARIS  ANTIMONII.  See  Antimonium. 

ClNNABARIS  F ACTITIA.  Artificial  ClNNABAR,  now 
called  hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruber,  red  sulphura¬ 
ted  quicksilver.  It  has  alfo  had  the  name  of  mer- 
curius  cinnabarinus. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  forty  ounces  ;  of  pure 
fulphur,  eight  ounces.  Stir  the  quickfilver  into  the  fulphur 
melted ;  and  if  the  mixture  takes  fire,  it  is  to  be  extinguifh- 
edby  covering  the  veflel.  Then  let  the  matter  be  reduced 
to  powder  and  fublimed.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  quickfilver  in  the  cinnabars  is  too  much  rellrained 
by  the  fulphur  to  be  efficacious  as  an  internal  medicine. 
Their  chief  ufe  is  for  fumigating  venereal  ulcers  but  hy¬ 
drargyrus  cum  fulphure  may  at  any  time  be  fubftituted  for 
them. 

If  it  is  adulterated  with  red  lead,  it  may  be  difeovered 
by  putting  a  little  on  a  hot  iron  ;  for  thus  the  cinnabar  is 
all  evaporated,  and  the  lead  remains  behind. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  by  painters  under  the  name  of 
vermillion ;  and  to  improve  the  colour,  the  lefs  fulphur  is 
ufed  the  better ;  and  if  a  little  arfenic  be  added  in  the  fub- 
limation,  though  the  preparation  is  thereby  fpoiled  as  a 
medicine,  it  is  more  perfeft  as  a  pigment. 

An  oval  earthen  jar  is  the  bell  fubliming  veflel.  The 
great  art  of  making  this  cinnabar  is  firft  to  manage  the 
fire  fo  as  to  continually  to  keep  the  matter  fubliming,  yet 
not  fo  as  force  its  way  through  the  mouth  of  the  veflel, 
which  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate.  Secondly,  to  put  in 
but  little  at  a  time. 

- Grtecorum.  See  Sanguis  draconis. 

CINiE,  Sem.  See  Santonicum. 

CINNAMOMUM,  alfo  called  cinnamum,  canella ,  ca¬ 
nella  Zeylanica,  laurus  Zcylanica,  cajfia  cinnamomeat  canella 
cuurdo ,  kurudu  ;-cinnamon.  The  laft  fort  of  which  the 
Arabians  diftinguifh  by  the  term  karfemofyllon-,  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  fame. 

It  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  growing  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  freed  from  the  outer  green  or  greyifh 
part,  and  cut  into  long  flices,  which  curl  up  in  drying 


into  quills  or  canes,  the  form  in  which  it  is  brought  to 
us  ;  very  thin,  light,  of  a  reddilh  yellow,  or  pale  rtifty  iron 
colour,  ibmewhat  tough  in  breaking,  and  of  a  fibtouS 
texture.  The  tree  is  the  laurus  cinnamomum ,  or  lauruS 
fol.  trinerviis  ovato-oblongis,  nervis  verfus  apicem  eva- 
nefeentibus,  floribus  parvis  albis.  Linn.  The  cinnamon- 
tRee. 

It  is  often  mixed  with  the  Caffia  bark,  which  is  thus 
diftinguiflied ;  the  caffia  hath  a  clofe  fmooth  furface, 
which  it  fliews  on  being  broken,  and,  when  chewed,  it 
is  flimy;  it  is  alfo  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  whereas  the 
cinnamon  is  rougher  to  the  fight  and  tafte,  having  an  aftrin- 
gency  and  brittlenefs  in  chewing,  and  is  of  a  paler  brown 
colour* 

It  is  one  of  the  moll;  grateful  aromatics,  of  a  fragrant 
fmell,  moderately  pungent,  but  not  fiery,  fweetifh  to  the 
tafte,  and  l'omewhat  aftringent,  but  not  confiderable  as  to 
be  trufted  to  by  itfelf*  The  fine  flavour  is  faid  to  refide 
in  the  thin  pellicle  which  lines  the  interior  furface  of  the 
bark,  and  which  abounds  with  veficles  of  effential  oil ; 
the  reft  of  the  bark,  while  frefh,  being  merely  aftringent, 
receiving  its  flavour  from  the  inner  pellicle ;  accordingly 
the  thinneft  pieces  are  the  mod  cordial,  and  the  thicket 
moft  aftringent.  In  ufing  it  we  Ihould  never  lofe  fight  of 
its  being  ftimulant  and  aftringent ;  for  even  the  fimple 
diftilled  water,,  when  frequently  employed,  has  proved 
hurtfully  irritating  to  the  fauces. 

Infufed  in  boiling  water  in  a  clofed  veflel  it  gives  out 
the  greateft  part  of  its  virtue.  The  watery  deco&ion, 
after  diftillation,  yields,  on  being  inlpiflated,  a  mild  aftrin¬ 
gent  mafs,  but  without  the  flavour  of  the  cinnamon . 

Re£Iified  and  proof  fpirits  extraft  its  virtues  better  than 
water,  and  that  without  heat;  but  in  diftillation  they 
carry  over  very  little  of  the  flavour. 

An  extratt  made  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  has  all 
the  virtue  of  the  fpice:  cimiamon  affords  about  i-i6th  of 
its  weight  of  extract. 

The  London  College  directs  the  following  waters, 
viz* 

Aqua  Cinnamomi.  Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of  cinnamon ,  one  pound  ;  of  water,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  prevent  burning  ;  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  diftil  off  a  ^gallon.  As  the  oil  of  cinnamon  is 
very  heavy,  in  time  it  falls  to  the  bottom ;  and  as  this 
water  lofes  its  milky  appeararice,  it  lofes  its  aromatic  and 
cordial  quality  ;  to  prevent  which,  fome  let  it  run  upon 
fugar,  which  keeps  the  oil  divided  and  fufpended. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi  Spirituofia.  Spirituous  Cinnamon 

Water.  Now  called  Spiritus  Cinnamomi.  Spirit 

of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon ,  a  pound ;  of  proof,  fpirit  a  gallon  ; 
of  water  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent  burning. 
Diftil  a  gallon.  In  diftilling  with  proof  fpirit  the  fpirit 
which  arifes  firft  is  almoft  flavourlefs ;  the  warer  which 
arifes  after,  bringing  the  oil  with  it,  and  this  oil  being  dif- 
folved  by  the  fpirit,  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo  limpid.  As 
the  oil  of  cinnamon  is  the  heavieft  of  almoft  any  vegetable 
oil,  therefore,  when  cinnamon  water  is  diftilled,  ufe  a  low 
flattiffi  ftill,  and  a  quick  equal  fire.  As  very  little  of  the 
oil  rifes  with  the  fpirit,  the  beft  method  is  firft  to  diftil 
the  cinnamon  with  water  only,  and  then  to  add  a  proper 
quantity  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  aromatic  principle  in  cinnamon  refides  in  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  arifes  when  diftilled  with  water,  flow 
and  difficultly,  rendering  the  liquor  rather  milky.  When 
a  large  quantity  is  diftilled  at  once,  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
oil  is  found  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this  oil  more  eafily  and  plentifully,  let  the  water,  after 
it  is  diftilled,  ftand  in  a  cold  place.  A  pound  of  good 
cinnamon  affords  a  dram  or  a  dram  and  a  half  of  this  oil, 
which,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  lofes  its  virtue  without  any 
fenfible  lofs  of  its  weight ;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  oil  that  is 
efficacious,  but  the  fpirit  in  the  oil.  The  oil  of  caffia 
bark  is  fubftituted  for  the  oil  of  cinnamon ;  however,  as 
they  are  the  fame  in  their  medicinal  virtues,  no  obje£Iions 
can  be  reafonably  made.  The  ol.  canel.  alb.  is  alfo  mixed 
with  the  ol.  cinnam.  fo  is  the  ol.  caryoph. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  one  of  the  moft  immediate  and  moft 
powerful  cordials ;  a  drop  or  two  may  be  given  in  a 
draught  mixed  up  with  a  tittle  fugar  Or  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic. 
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Cinnamon,  when  frefh,  affords  much  more  oil  than 
What  is  above  mentioned;  but  the  Dutch  extract  great 
part  of  it  before  they  fell  it,  fo  that  the  belt  method  is  to 
buy  it  of  them.  In  proportion  as  the  oil  is  feparated,  the 
cinnamon  lofes  its  pungency.  It  is  faid  that  the  Dutch 
obtain  above  an  ounce  of  eflential  oil  from  every  pound. 
If  this  oil  is  genuine,  and  you  dip  a  pen-knife  point  into 
it,  it  will  not  flame  at  a  candle,  but  fmoak ;  if  it  foon 
flames,  it  contains  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

From  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon-tree  a  white  febaceous 
matter,  refembling  the  ol.  n.  m.  per  expreff.  is  obtained 
by  coddion  or  by  expreflion.  It  is  white,  and  is  called 
ter  a  cinnamomi: 

The  London  College  diredds  the  following  tinddures. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon ,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  of  proof  fpirit, 
a  pint.  Digeft  without  heat,  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain.  It 
contains  all  the  cordial  and  reftringent  qualities  of  the 
cinnamon  itfelf :  if  it  is  continued  for  fome  time  daily,  it 
warms  and  {Lengthens  the  ftomach. 

Cafp.  Neumann,  in  his  Pradcdd.  Chem,  fays,  that  a 
pound  of  cinnamon  contains  near  three-fourths  of  its 
quantity  of  an  indifloluble  earth,  two  ounces  of  a  refinous 
fubftance,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gummy  fubftance,  and 
about  two  fcruples  and  a  half  of  eflential  oil.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chenn  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med. 


Tinftura  Cinnamomi  Compofta.  Compound  Tincture 

of  Cinnamon.  Formerly  the  Finffura  Aromatica. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bruifed,  fix  drams ;  lefler  cardamom 
feeds  freed  from  their  hulks,  three  drams  ;  long  pepper 
and  ginger,  reduced  to  powder,  of  each  two  drams ; 
proof  fpirit,  two  pints  :  digeft  for  eight  days  and  ftrain. 
Ph.  Lond.  178-8. 

CINNAM  ALBUM.  See  Canella  alba. 

- CR ASSIORE  CORT.  VULG.  i.  e.  MALABA- 

THRUM. 

- -  Magellannicum,  vel  cortexMA  gellani- 

nicus.  See  Cort.  Winteranus. 

- Malab.  See  Folium  &  Canel.  Alb. 

— -  spurium,  i.  e.  Cort.  caryophillat. 

CINNERES  RUSSIC.  Pot-Ash.  See  Clavel- 
xati  cinerf.s 

CINNIOGLOTTUS  CINNATUS.  Paracelfus  coin¬ 
ed  thefe  words  to  exprefs  the  total  deftruddion  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  mineral  bodies. 

CINNUM,  or  Cinnus.  The  fame  as  Cyceon,  which 
fee. 

CINZILLA.  So  Paracelfus  calls  the  diforder  which 
others  call  zona. 


CION,  muy.  A  name  which  Aretaeus  gives  the  uvula 
Alfo  the  name  of  a  difeafe,  which  is  a  fwelling  or  relaxa 
tion  of  the  uvula,  fee  Himas.  Hippocrates  gives  thi: 
name  to  a  carunculous  excrefcence  in  the  pudendun 
muliebre. 

CIONIA.  In  Difcorides  it  is  the  middle  part  of  ; 
whelk  or  purple  filh,  near  the  centre  of  the  ftriee 
which  being  calcined,  is  more  cauftic  than  the  othe 
parts.- 

CIONIS.  A  painful  thicknefs  of  the  uvula. 

CIPOREMA.  Afpeciesof  garlic  growing  in  Brafil 
without  leaves.  Raii.  Ind. 

CIRCZEA,  from  Circe,  the  famous  inchantrefs.  En 
chanter’s  nightshade.  Called  alfo  Dipccea.  It 
leaves  referable  thofe  of  the^  garden  nightfhade :  th< 
flowers  are  fmall  and  black ;  the  feeds  are  like  thofe  o 
the  millet ;  they  are  inclofed  in  a  fort  of  corniculated  cap. 
fule ;  the  roots  are  three  or  four  fpans  long,  white,  feentec 
and  heating.  It  grows  on  rocky  ground,  where  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun. 

Boerhaave  fays  that  there  are  two  fpecies,  viz. 

Ch  ccea  Lutetiana,  ocymaftrum  vcrrucarium,  or  en¬ 
chanter’s  nightshade. 

Circ&a.  minima,  the  fmalleft  enchanter’s  nightfhade. 

•  in  v,'rtues  firft  fpecies  referable  the  garden 

nightfhade. 

CIRCOCELE.  A  circocele,  from  xif  n*  varix,  and 
a  tumour .  See  Cirsocele, 


CIRCULATIO.  Circulation.  For  what  is  under- 
ftood  by  it  in  chemiftry,  fee  Circulatorium  and  Di- 

GESTIO. 

In  anatomy  it  is  the  circulation  of  any  fluid  through  the 
veflels  deftined  for  its  conveyance.  But  properly  circula¬ 
tion Is  only  applied  to  the  blood,  becaufe  it  moves  from  the 
heart  to  return  to  it  again ;  but  the  other  fluids  do  not 
return  to  where  they  firft  were  feparated. 

Dr.  Hunter  fays  there  are  only  three  men  who  have 
any  claim  to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation ,  viz.  Serve- 
tus,  Sefalpinus,  and  Harvey. 

Servetus  difeovered  the  blood  going  from  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
was  mixt  with  the  infpiratory  air,  and  returned  by  the 
veins  to  the  left  auricle,  and  fo  into  the  aorta.  Fie  traced 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  ;  but  like  the  old  ana- 
tomifts,  he  attributed  the  funddions  of  the  arteries  to  the 
veins. 

Sefalpinus  fays  that  the  blood  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
heart  by  the  arteries  of  the  valves,  but  by  the  veins,  where 
the  paflage  is  open ;  but  his  ideas  were  confufcd  and  neg- 
ledded.  He  obferves  that  the  arteries  and  veins  come  from 
the  heart.  lie  improves  greatly  upon  Columbus,  who,  in 
1559,  deferibed  the  circulation  through  the  heart  and 
lungs.  Thus  improving  on  Servetus,  he  fhews  the  ufe 
of  the  valves  ;  but  ftill  abides  in  the  track  of  the  old  ana- 
tomifts.  He  does  not  carry  the  circulation  from  the  aorta 
to  the  vena  cava  ;  but  he  fays  the  blood  cannot  return  by 
the  arteries,,  and  that  it  pafles  through  the  veins.  He 
imagines  that  the  blood  is  in  the  arteries  whilft  we  are 
awake,  and  being  received  into  the  veins  by  their  anafto- 
mofing  with  the  arteries,  is  returned  to  the  heart  whilft 
we  are  afleep.  Here  is  the  circulation  completed  fo  far  as 
that  one  could  not  well  read  it  without  being  {truck  with 
the  notion,  and  almoft  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  But 
his  account  is  fo  jumbled  with  the  notions  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  worksite  fpeaks  fo  contrary  to 
this,  that  one  would  really  imagine  he  did  not  thoroughly 
underftand  what  he  advanced  there. 

Harvey  led  to  the  difeovery  in  full,  by  aTreatifeon  the 
Valves  of  the  Veins,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  See  Arteria.  When  he  firft  publifhed  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Circulation ,  the  novelty  and  merit  drew 
upon  him  the  envy  of  the  mold  learned  men  in  Europe, 
who  accordingly  oppofed  him  ;  but  afterwards,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  arguing  againft  truth,  they  ftrove  to  rob  him  of  the 
difeovery,  alledging  that  it  was  known  to  Hippocrates ; 
but  this  will  not  bear  a  controverfy. 

Flowever  with  regard  to  the  circulation  it  is  thus  clearly 
deferibed.  The  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  by  the  aorta  and  its  branches  to  the  minuteft 
and  mbft  remote  parts  of  the  body,  and  then  pafling  from 
the  extremities  of  the  fmalleft  arteries  into  the  incipient 
veins,  circulates  through  them  into  their  larger  branches, 
and  fo  on  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  thence  into 
the  right  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  forced  (with  the 
frefh  fupplies  that  it  receives  from  the  chyle  in  palling 
through  the  fubclavian  vein)  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  after  circulating  through,  and  being  added  upon  by  the 
lungs  in  its  paflage  through  them,  is  returned  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  into  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  into  the 
left  ventricle,  and  fo  on  the  fame  round,  until  death  con¬ 
cludes  the  progrefs. 

Dr.  Shebbeare  obferves,  in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Phyfic,  that  during  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  the 
blood  enters  the  ventricles,  the  coronary  arteries  receive 
that  fluid,  contrary  to  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  body, 
and  thus  fupply  the  body  of  the  heart  with  the  blood ;  and 
perhaps  this  blood  is  partly  the  caufe  of  die  vital  heat  be¬ 
ing  attradded  ftronger  into  the  heart  by  the  nerves  at  that 
time  than  at  any  other ;  though  there  is  anotheFreafon  for 
its  pafling  at  this  time  rather  than  at  any  other,  viz.  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  is  freer  through  the  arteries  during 
the  heart’s  inflation  than  at  the  contraddion,  becaufe  thofe 
veflels  then  approach  nearer  the  direddion  of  a  ftraight 
line.  That  the  heart  is  not  the  one  and  foie  caufe  of  cir¬ 
culation  appears  becaufe  the  arteries  all  perform  their 
diaftole  at  the  fame  inftant,  in  healthy  people.  If  the 
heart’s  propelling  the  blood  was  the  caufe  of  the  circulation, 
die  pulfation  of  the  artery  would  be  an  undulation,  and  in 
different  parts  it  would  be  perceived  at  different  times,  as 
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fbe  imprefs  at  different  diftances  of  the  artery  from  the 
heart  would  be  in  fucceffion; 

That  fome  other  power  than  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
dilates  the  capillary  arteries  to  give  paflage  to  the  globules, 
feems  evident  alfo  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales, 
he  poured  water  into  the  aorta  and  other  arteries  of  dogs  ; 
and  though  water  is  fo  much  a  more  limpid  fluid  than 
blood,  and  its  force  and  velocity  equal  to  that  given  to 
the  blood  by  the  heart,  yet  it  never  paffed  by  the  anafto- 
mofes  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  through  the  fides  of 
the  arteries;  and  this  feems  to  prove  that  the  arteries  are 
totally  flopped  by  the  contraftion  of  their  fibres,  after  the 
vital  fire  no  longer  continues  to  aft,  and  that  the  force 
cf  the  heart  hath  not  a  power  equal  to  what  is  required  to 
dilate  them.  Befides,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  fire 
afts  momentaneoufly  in  all  the  diftances  in  which  it 
hitherto  hath  been  tried. 

The  eaufe  of  the  great  velocity  of  the  blood’s  motion  is 
diftributed  to  the  whole  arterial  tube,  and  the  heart,  inftead 
of  moving  a  weight  equal  to  more  than  that  of  the  blood, 
in  this  way,  impels  no  more  than  about  two  ounces,  the 
quantity  fuppofed  to  be  contained  by  the  ventricle  in  each 
diaftole.  See  Animalis  Motus,  alfo  Haller’s  Phyfio- 
logy,  left.  iv.  Berdoe  on  the  Nature  and  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  may  be  confulted. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  foetus  hath  fome  pe¬ 
culiarities  different  from  what  is  obferved  in  adults,  ift, 
The  blood  does  not  all  pafs  through  the  lungs  ;  a  very 
fmall  part  only  each  time  that  it  returns  to  the  heart. 
2dly,  The  blood  brought  by  the  two  yen?e  cavse  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  pafles  chiefly  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle,  but  not  entirely ;  for  fome  portion  goes  immedi- 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  and 
efpecially  that  brought  up  by  the  cava  inferior.  Suppofe 
then  two  thirds  of  the  blood  got  into  the  right  ventricle, 
in  order  to  pafs  along  the  pulmonary  artery,  yet  all  the 
blood  that  flows  into  if  in  the  foetus  will  not  circulate 
through  the  lungs,  for  a  confiderable  partmuft  neceffarily 
pafs  by  the  duftus  arteriofus,  direftly  to  the  aorta,  before 
it  hath  arrived  at  the  lungs,  fo  that  probably  not  above 
one  third  of  the  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs  every 
time  it  is  brought  back  to  the  heart.  That  blood  which 
was  thrown  out  direftly  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle, 
goes  thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  fo  on  to  the  aorta, 
without  touching  at  either  the  right  ventricle  or  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  and  confequently  not  coming  to  the  lungs. 
After  the  child  is  born,  and  a  little  grown  up,  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale  becomes  clofed  up  in  moft  fubjefts,  though 
in  fome  inftances  it  is  found  to  continue  more  or  lefs 
open  during  the  whole  life  of  the  perfon. 

CIRCULATORES.  Mountebanks.  See  Agyrte. 

CIRCULATORIUM.  A  circulatory  glass.  It  is 
a  veffel  in  which  the  contained  liquor  when  put  over  the 
fire,  performs  certain  gyrations,  and  circulates  by  amend¬ 
ing  and  defcending  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  liquor  railed  by  the  fire,  not  finding  a  paflage, 
may  always  fall  back  again.  Thus  chemical  circulation  is 
only  a  fpecies  of  digeftion.  Repeated  diftillation  anfwers 
the  end  of  circulation.  See  Digestio. 

CIRCULATUM.  According  to  Boerhaave  the  circu- 
latum  of  Paracelfus  was  a  liquor  prepared  from  fea-falt. 
Paracelfus  obtained  from  this  fait  a  perpetual  oil,  which  he 
called  circulatum  minus,  circulatus  fal  minor ,  ens  primum 
falium,  oleum  falls ,  liquor  falls ,  aqua  falls.  He  had  alfo  a  cir¬ 
culatum  majus,  which  he  called  alfo  materia  mercurii falls, 
and  ignis  vivens.  Different  writers  affert  varioufly  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  circulatums ;  and  thofe  whofe  curiofity 
leads  to  an  enquiry  into  the  procefs  for  obtaining  them, 
may  fee  Barchufen  in  his  Pyrofophia-Maets,  and  the  Col- 
leftanea  Chim.  Leydenf.  and  Blancard’s  Lexicon  Reno- 
vatum. 

CIRCULATUS  SAL  MINOR.  See  Circulatum. 
CIRCULI  IGNEI.  See  Eclampsis. 

CIRCULUS.  A  circle.  Befides  its  proper  fignifi- 
cation  it  is  applied  to  parts  of  die  body ;  as  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  the  balls  of  the  cheeks,  the  orbs  of  the  eyes,  or 
the  cavities  which  furround  the  eyes,  &c.  Circulus  is 
alfo  the  name  of  an  iron  inftrument  ufed  by  the  chemifts 
for  cutting  off  a  neck  of  glafs  veffels,  as  retorts  &c.  the 
the  circulus  is  heated,  then  prefi'ed  clofe  to  the  glafs 
where  it  i«  to  be  divided,  and  when  the  glafs  is  hot  a  blaft 
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of  cold  air,  or  a  few  drops  of  water,  divides  it  if  applied 
thereto  :  it  is  alfo  called  abbreviatorium; 

The  circulus  is-  reckoned  among  furgical  inftruments; 
figures  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Scultetus’s  Armamenta¬ 
rium  Chirurgicum,  tab.  xxii.  fig.  6,  7.  tab.  xliii.  fig.  5. 

Circulus  quadruplex.  See  Circus  quadruplex. 

- - - arteriosus  ikidis.  It  is  compofed  of 

two  arteries  going  round  the  bafis  of  the  iris.  From  the 
arteries  of  the  external  lamina  are  fent  feveral  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  the  circumference  of  the  iris,  where  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  vafcular  circle,  called  circulus  arteriofus.  From 
this  vafcular  circle  pafs  off  many  fmaller  veffels,  which 
form  themfelves  into  arches,  and  from  thefe  arches  ftill 
finer  veffels  are  fent,  which  probably  fecrete  the  aqueous 
humour. 

CIRCUMC ALU ALIS.  See  Conjunctiva  tunica. 
CIRCUMCISIO.  Circumcision.  Albucafis  defcribes 
feveral  methods  of  performing  this  operation ;  but  the  beft 
is  to  ftretch  the  prepuce  Over  the  glans  and  make  a  ligature 
about  it,  then  with  a  razor  cut  off  all  that  extends  farther. 
In  warm  countries  this  operation  feems  to  be  convenient 
in  point  of  cleanlinefs  ;  for  the  glanduhe  odoriferse  lying 
under  the  prepuce,  corrupt  and  become  acrid,  corrode 
the  glans,  inflame  both  it  and  the  prepuce;  and  thus 
fometimes  health  as  well  as  neatnefs  may  require  it. 

CIRCUMFLEXUS  PALATI,  called  alfo  mufculus 
tub a  novus ;  fpheno-falpingo  Jlaphylinus ;  Jlaphylinus 
externus ,  tenfor  palati.  It  rifes  from  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale, 
which  tranfmits  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  from  the  Euftachian  tube,  not  far  from  its  ofleous 
part ;  it  then  runs  down  along  the  pterygoides  internus, 
pafles  over  the  hook  of  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid 
procefs  by  a  round  tendon,  which  foon  fpreads  into  a 
broad  membrane.  It  is  inferted  into  the  velum  pendulum 
palati,  and  the  femilunar  edge  of  the  os  palati  and  ex¬ 
tends  as  far  as  the  future  which  joins  the  two  bones; 
Generally  fome  of  its  pofterior  fibres  join  with  the  con - 
fir  ift  or  pharyngis  fuperior ,  and  palato-pharyngccus.  Its 
ufe  is  to  ftretch  the  velum,  to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to 
a  fide  towards  the  hook.  It  has  little  effeft  upon  the 
tube  being  chiefly  connected  to  its  ofleous  part.  Innes; 
CIRCUMFORANEI.  See  Agyrte. 
CIRCUMGYRATIO.  Circumgyration.  A  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  limb  round  about  in  its  focket. 

CIRCUMLITIO,  in  general,  is  any  medicine  applied 
by  way  of  unftion,  or  as  a  litus ;  but  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  it  is  appropriated  to  ophthalmic  medicines,  with  which 
the  eye-lids  are  anointed. 

CIRCUMOSSALLIS.  A  name  of  the  tunica  conjunc¬ 
tiva  oculi.  See  Adnata.  Le  Dran  fo  calls  the  peri- 
ofteum. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  Circumstances.  In  medi¬ 
cine  they  are  whatever  are  not  effentially  neceffary  con¬ 
nected  with  the  principal  indicant.  Of  this  kind,  in  what 
are  commonly  called  res  naturales,  are  the  condition  of  the 
patient  and  the  part  affefted  ;  the  ftrength  age,  fex,  cuf- 
tom,  and  way  of  life.  I11  the  preternaturals,  are  the  times 
of  dil'eafes,  paroxylm,  number,  and  fymptoms.  In  the 
non-naturals,  are  the  air  and  foil.  Thefe  regulate  the 
conduft  of  a  phyfician. 

CIRCUS,  vel  Circulus.  Quadruplex.  The  four¬ 
fold  circle.  It  is  a  kind  of  bandage,  called  alfo  plinthius 
laqueus.  See  Galen  de  Fafciis. 

CIRRI.  The  little  fibres  on  the  roots  of  plants  are 
thus  called.  Alfo  the  fame  with  cerseae,  which  fee.  In 
Pliny  they  fignify  the  four  leffer  claws  of  the  polypous 
filh. 

CIRSIUM.  A  kind  of  thistle,  of  which  Boerhaave 
enumerates  nine  fpecies.  Their  leaves  are  covered  with 
fhort  foft  prickles. 

ClRSlUM  ARVENSE.  COMMON  WAY-THISTLE.  See 
CARDUUS  HEMORRHOID  ALIS. 

CIRSOCELE,  from  ui^oo^,  a  varix ,  and  wnM,  a  tumor. 
It  is  alfo  called  varicocele,  circocele ,  ramix  varicofus ,  and 
hernia  varicofa. 

This  diforder  confifts  of  a  varicous  ftate  of  the  fperma- 
tie  veffels.  Any  large  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  or  exter¬ 
nal  force  preffing  the  veins,  or  a  large  tumor  of  the 
fcrotum  ftretching  the  veflels,  or  impeding  the  return  of 
the  blood,  may  occafion  the  veins  of  the  fcrotum,  or  the 
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fpermatic  veins,  to  be  dilated  witK  blood,  in  which  cafe 
they  are  all'o  here  and  there  diverfified  with  large  and  un¬ 
equal  knots,  and  the  tefticles  hang  lower  than  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Hate.  But  moftly  this  diforder  depends  on  a  relaxed 
ftate  of  the  veins  themfelves.' 

Sometimes  young  men  of  a  falacious"  turn’,  abounding 
•frith  feminal  matter,  are  fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  moftly 
m  the  fcrotum.  However,  when  neither  pain  nor  other 
t-roublefome  fymptoms  attend,-  no  regard  need  be  paid  to 
the  cafe,  except  it  be  to  apply  to  matrimony  for  the  cure. 
As  this  diforder  is'  fymptomatical,  to  remove  the  cir- 
cumftances  on  which  it  depends,  will  be  its  cure.  It 
fometimes  depends  on  the  preffure  of  an  hernial  trufs 
upon  the  fpermatic  procefs  ;  and  then  an  alteration  in 
the  bandage,  will  probably  anfwer  the  purpofe.  If  tu¬ 
mors  of  a  fcirrhous  kind  are  the  caufe,  and  they  are  fo 
fituated  as  tor  admit  of  extirpation,  let  them  be  removed. 
However,  when  the  veins  have  been  long  diftended,  fo 
that  their  coats  are  become  very  Weak,  incifions  may  be 
made  lengthways  into  them,  after  which  dreffing  as  in  a 
common  wound,  a  cicatrix  will  be  formed,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  complaint  prevented.  Before  incifions  are 
made  in  the  veins,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  a  fufpenfory 
bandage,  the  cold  bath,  the  application  of  a  folution  of 
alum,  or  other  aftringents.’  Before  opening  the  knot  in 
thefe  veins  it  will  be  proper  to  try  evacuants,  lying  in  an 
horizontal  pofture,  by  which  the  eourfe  of  the  returning 
blood  is  facilitated  ;■  the  fcrotum  and  its  contents  fhould 
be  fupported-  by  a  proper  bahdage,  and  ftrengthening 
embrocations  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affedted.  See 
Heifter’s  Surgery,  Bell’s'  Syftem  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p. 
493.  Pott’s  Works,  4to.  White’s  Surgery,  334. 

CIRSOID ES.  It  is  an  epithet  in  Rufus  Ephefius  for 
the  upper  part:  of  the  brain.  He  alfo  applies  this  name  to 
two  of  the  four  feminal  veflels. 

CIRSOS,  Kipa&j.  A  varix. 

CISSA.  A  depraved  appetite.  See  Maeacia. 

CISSAMPELOS.  An  epithet  in  Galen  and  P.  aEgi- 
neta,.  for  the  helxine.  See  Convolvulus  Minor. 

CISSAMPELO  RAMOSO  DI  CANDIA,  L-e.  Con¬ 
volvulus  in  emus  folds -Pilofellae. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA,  See  Pareir  a  Brava. 

CISSANTHEMOS.  A  name  in  Diofeorides  for  one 
of  the  two  fpecies  of  cyclamen. 

CISSARUS.  See  Cistus. 

CISSINUM.  The  name  of  a  plafter  mentioned  by 

P,  ZEgineta. 

CIST,  or  Rist.  A  meafureof  wine  containing  about 
four  pints. 

CISTERNA.  A  cistern.  A  name  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  concourfe  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  veflels  in  the  breafts  of  women  who  give  fuck. 

CISTHORUS,  7  The  cijhis,  or  rock-rose  ;  alfo  cif- 

CISTUS,  kit&,  j  farus,  ci/Ius  Creticus.  It  is  a  fhrub 
which  grows  in  ftony  places  it  is  full  of  branches  and 
leaves,  but  not  tall :  the  leaves  are  round,  black,  and 
hairy-  The  leaves  of  the  male  ciftus  refemble  thofe  of 
the  pomegranate-tree,  but  thofe  of  the  female  are  white. 
See  LADANUMfr  Boerhaave  mentions  feventeen  fpecies. 
It  is  likewife  a  name  of  a  fpecies  of  chamseciftus,  called 
DWARF  CISTUS. 

■  1  Humilis.  A  name  of  the  Parnaflia,  which  fee. 

- Ladanifera.  See  Ladanum. 

CITHARUS.  According  to  Hefychius  it  fignifies  the 
breaft,  the  fide,  and  a  fpecies  of  fifh. 

Cl  IRA  INDIS  LIGNUM.  A  fort  of  reddifh  fvveet- 
feented  wood,,  of  an.  aromatic: tafte,.  growing  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Raii  Hift. 

CITRAGO.  iBaum.  Alfo  a  name  for  the  Mol- 

CITRARIA.  .  jdavica  betonica  flore  albo.  See  Me¬ 
lissa. 

C1TREUM,  called  alfo  citron ,.  malum  citrxum ,  malus 
medic  a )  malus  citria ,  citreum  vulgare,  mala  Ajjyria.  The 
CITRON-TREE. 

It  was  firft  brought  from  Affyriaand  Media  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
thrives  and  produces  perfedt  fruit,  which  is  larger  and 
lefs  fucculent  than  the  lemon ;  but  in  all  other  refpedts 
the  citron  and  lemon  trees  agree. 

As  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  the  chief  difference  from 
thofe  of  the  lemon  are,  that  the  citron  juice  is  lefs  acid, 
the  yellow  rind  is  hotter,  bitterifh,  and  its  flavour  more 
volatile,  even  fo  that  it  rifes  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 


Oils  obtained  from  the  frefh  peels  of  the  more  odori¬ 
ferous  kinds,  by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a  plane  ftuck  full  of 
points,  are  brought  from  Italy,  and  ufed  as  perfumes ; 
thefe  are  more  grateful,  and  lefs  pungent,  than  fuch  as. 
are  drawn  by  diftillation  with  water.  The  oil  prepared 
either  of  thefe  ways  is  fubjedl  to  lofe  its  flavour,  and  be¬ 
come  thick  and  refinous  in  keeping  ;  when  diftilled  with 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,'  and  afterwards  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  dilution  with  water,  it  retains  much  longer 
its  odour,  fluidity,  and  limpidnefs.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 

CITROMELLE.  So  the  French  name  the  liquor 
which  we  Call  Bar  badges  Water.  Take  the  dry  yel¬ 
low  rind  of  citrons  ft  in*  of  French  brandy  ft  vi.  infufe 
cold  for  a  month,  then  diftil  in  B.  M.  in  a  retort,  with  a' 
receiver  luted  to  it.  When  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the- 
fpirit  is  drawn  off,  add  to  the  remainder  the  pulps  of  the. 
citrons  ;  let  them  macerate  five  or  fix  days  ;  then  diftil, 
and  add' frhaf  comes  over  to  the  formeff'ftrong  fpirit  ^ 
add  ixr  this  mixture  as  much  fugar  and  orange-flower 
water  as  is  needful  to  render  it  agreeable. 

CITRINATIO.  Complete  digestion;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rulandus  and  Johnfon,  it  fignifies  refurrefiion .. 

CITRINULA.  Spear-wort. 

CITRONES.  A  term  of  Paracelfus’s,  which  he  no 
where  explains.- 

CITRULLITS,  called  alfo  anguria ,  lace  Brafilenjibusr, 
tetranguria ;  the  water  melon,  or  citrul.  It  is  the 
cucurbita  citrullus ,  Linn.  It  is  a  kind-  of'  gourd.  The 
Greeks  call  it  ayyupiov,  from  ctyyo which  fignifies  any 
veffel,  or  receptacle.-  This  name  was  probably  given, 
becaufe  when  the  pulp  was  taken  out,  a  veffel  may  be 
made  of  the  {hell  for  holding  any  liquor.  The  branches 
run  along  the  ground ;  the  fruit  is  large,  fometimes  as 
big  as  a  man’s  two  fills,  and  at  others  as  a  man?s  head  ; 
the  rind  is  fmooth,  of  a  green  colour,  variegated  with 
fpecks  of  a  paler  green,  though  fti  this  it  is  not  always 
the  fame.  The  pulp  is  grateful  to'  the  tafte  ;  the  feeds 
are  oblong,  broad,  rhomboidal,  and  blackilh.  The 
feeds  only  are  ufed  in  medicine ;  they  are  one  of  the  four 
greater  cold  feeds.- 

CITRUM.  The  citron.  The  citrus  medica,  Linn. 
CITRUS  AURANTIUM.  See  AurantiaHispa*- 
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- Medica.  }  See  Limodum. 

CITTA.  The  difeafe  called  pica..  An,  unnatural 
longing  for  eatables. 

CIVETA,  or  CIVETTA.  See  Zibethum. 

CLZER.  A  chemical  term  for  the  bone-flour,  which 
is  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium 
of  a  calf,  depurated  from  the  fat  by  boiling,  then  cal¬ 
cined  to  whitenefs,  and  levigated  finely,  afterwards 
moiftened  with  water,  and  calcined  again  in  an  earthen 
pot  clofed,  and  after  cooling*  reduced  again  to  a  fubtil 
powder,,  which  is  fprinkled  through  a  fieve  upon  earthen 
veflels  to  prevent  their  contracting  chinks. 

CLARIS.  A  name  for  barnacles. 

CLAMOR.  A  folicitous  exaltation  of  the  voice. 
CLANDESTINA.  The  name  of  a  plant  deferibed  by 
Tournefort  in  his  Inft.  but  to  which  no  medical  virtues 
are  aferibed. 


CLANGOR,  or  as  the  Greeks  write  Clange,  xhayyo.  It 
is  properly  the  cry  of  cranes,  geefe,  &c.  A  fhrill  noife. 
Clangofum  de  voce  dicitur,  quie  a  gravi  tono  inchoata  in 
acutum  definit.  See  Ainfworth’s  Lat.  Didt. 

CLARETA.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

CLARE  BUM.  Claret.  By  this  name  is  generally 
underftood  an  infufion  of  aromatic  powders  in  wine* 
which  is  afterwards  edulcorated  with  fugar  and  honey. 
This  fort  of  liquor  is  alfo  called  vinum  Hippocraticunty 
and  by  the  Germans  Hippocras ;  becaufe  when  the  in¬ 
fufion  is  finiflied,  it  is  {trained  through  Hippocrates’s 
fieve.  It  is  prepared  of  various  ingredients,  according 
to  the  intentions  to  be  anfwered. 

Extemporaneous  clarets  are  made  by  pouring  into 
thofe  wines  a  fmall  quantity  of  tindture,  according  to 
the  intention,  made  with  fpirit  of  wine,  which  fome 
keep  under  the  name  of  tindture  of  claret. 

CLARIFICATIO.  Clarification.  It  is  to  render 
any  fluid  more  tranfparent  and  free  from  fseces.  See 
Depuratio. 

CLARUM.  Any  thing  made  of  crvftal. 
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CL  ASM  A  [  A"  ^ra<^ure»  f"rom  tt\au,  to  break. 

CLASPER.  See  Claviculus. 

CLAUDIACON.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  in  P. 
JEgineta. 

CLAUDICATIO.  Staggering,  halting,  or  limping, 
as  when  one  leg  is  fhorter  than  the  other. 

CLAUSTRUM  GUTTURIS.  The  paffage  to  the 
throat,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  ton  fils. 

- V irginit axis.  See  Hymen. 

CLAUSURA.  An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  body.  Thus, 

- Uteri,  is  a  preternatural  imperforation  of  the 

uterus. 

- Tubarum  Fallopianarum.  A  motbid  imper¬ 
foration  of  the  Fallopian  tubes ,  mentioned  by  Ruyfch  as 
one  caufe  of  infecundity; 

CL AV ARIA  ALBA  &  MILITARIS.  Two  forts  of 
fungufes,  but  of  no  triedical  virtue. 

CLAVA  RUGOSA.  See  Calamus  Aromaticus. 

CLAVATA.  The  name  of  a  future! 

CLAVATIO,  i.  e.  Gomphofi^. 

CLAVELLATI  CINERIS,  alfo  called  alumen  catinum, 
facia ,  fdl  alkali  fixum,  cineres  Rujfici,  call,  kali,  potajja, 
gaftrinum,  gatrinum.  Pot-ash,  and  pearl-ash. 

The  ancients  called  the  afhes  of  burnt  wood,  lix ;  the 
moderns  call  thera  cineres  clavellati,  from  clavae,  or  clavi, 
billets,  into  which  the  woods  were  .cleft-  The  E’nglifh 
name  pot-a/h  is  from  the  pots  in  whieh  the  lixivium  was 
boiled. 

Pot-a/hes  are  made  in  moll  countries  that  abound  with 
the  hard  kind  of  wood  ;  as  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
Pruffia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Ruffia,  and  many  parts  of 
North  America,  from  which  laft  the  bell  is  brought 
to  us. 

It  is  produced  from  fhe  allies  of  vegetable  fubftances, 
by  diffolving  their  fait  in  water,  decanting  the  clear  fo- 
lution  from  the  alhes  which  fubfide,  and  then  evapo¬ 
rating  the  clear  liquor  to  drynefs.  , 

Oak,  alh,  and  other  tr6es  th'at  fhed  their  leaves  in  au¬ 
tumn,  are  proper,  and  the  fmaller  Ihrubs,  & c.  commonly 
called  underwood ;  but  evergreens,'  as  the  pine,  cyprefs, 
&c.  yield  very  little  fait.  Fern,  bean-ftraw,  and  molt 
annual  plants,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  fait ;  dead  trees 
are  feldom  good,  but  old  hollow  trees  are  the  belt. 

The  timber  may  be  cut  down  at  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
but  Ihould  be  burnt  as  foon  as  poffible.  Pieces  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  long  may  be  laid  in  piles,  filling  the  interfaces 
with  the  chips  and  fmaller  wood;  then  the  fire  fhould  be 
kindled  at  both  ends  of  the  pile.  As  foon  as  the  pile  is 
burnt  down,  rake  fuch  allies  as  lie  thin  on  the  outfide,  a 
little  in  towards  the  middle ;  add  no  frelli  fuel,  nor  throw 
on  any  of  the  brands.  The  allies  muft  lay  without  being 
ftirred,  till  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  them,  and  no  lon¬ 
ger  ;  then  place  them  in  a  fhade  on  a  plank  floor  ;  there 
wet  them,  until  they  are  brought  near  to  the  confidence 
of  mortar  in  the  firfl  mixture  of  lime  and  find,  or  fq  as 
to  flick  together,  and  ram  then  in  a  heap,  in  which  they 
mull  continue  not  lefs  than  twenty  days,  but  may  con¬ 
tinue  many  months.  This  is  called  wood-ash. 

Kilns  are  alfo  made  for  the  more  advantageous  burning 
of  wood  into  afhes. 

fVood-aJhes,  put  into  veffels  with  falfe  latticed  bottoms, 
covered  with  clean  llraw,  are  to  be  firmly  preffed  toge¬ 
ther  ;  then  cover  their  furface  four  or  five  inches  deep 
with  foft  water,  and  as  it  fubfides,  add  more  ;  place  a 
receiver  Underneath  to  receive  the  folution,  and  continue 
adding  water  until  the  ley  is  very  weak ;  pafs  this  ley 
through  a  frefh  parcel  of  aflies,  until  it  is  ftrong  enough, 
which  is  wherf  it  weighs  eighteen  carats,  or  more.  This 
ley  muft  be  conveyed,  as  it  is  wanted,  into  a  pan  to 
be  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  the  produce  is  called 
pol-ajh. 

If  the  ley  of  wood  ajhes,  made  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg,  is  boiled  brifkly,  until  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  then  gently  boiled  until  it  thickens,  then  conti¬ 
nued  juft  bubbling  until  it  is  very  hard;  after  which 
taken  out  in  pieces,  which  muft  be  cut  out  with  a  cold 
chifiel,  and  fpread  on  the  floor  of  a  furnace,  the  middle 
do6r  of  which  is  to  be  kept  open,  and  the  flues  flopped 
up  fo  as  to  make  a  gentle  fire  at  firfl,  and  to  keep  the 
fait  juft  covered  with  the  flame  ;  if  it  is  thus  continued 
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until  it  begins  to  look  fair,  and  incline  to  look  red,  then 
kept  red-hot,  and  turned  now  and  then,  until  it  is  of  a 
pearl  colour,  it  is  called  pearl-ajh.  When  this  pearl-ajh 
is  cold  enough  to  handle,  put  that  which  is  imperfefilly 
calcined,  with  fuch  as  falls  into  powder,  back  into  a 
caldron  with  frefh  ley.  From  contacl  with  fome  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  it  hath  fometimes  a  blue  colour,  but  it 
fhould  be  of  a  pearl  colour. 

Pot-ajh  is  faid  to  be  a  creature  of  the  fire.  In  fome 
parts  of  Germany  it  is  prepared  from  the  fame  wood  of 
which  charcoal  is  made.  A  number  of  tubes  made  of 
copper,  or  of  iron,  are  fo  difpofed  in  the  pile  of  wood  in¬ 
tended  to  be  burnt  into  charcoal,  that  the  water,  acid, 
and  oil,  which  are  obtained  in  ordinary  diftillations, 
fhall,  when  feparated  from  the  w'ood  by  fire,  pafs  through 
thefe  tubes  into  buckets  placed  to  receive  them.  The 
oil  is  then  to  be  feparated  from  the  acid  liquor,  which 
is  then  to  be  boiled  in  copper  or  iron  veffels,.  and  the  re- 
fiduum  dried  and  calcined.  By  this  calcination,  the  acid 
fait  is  alcalized.  This  method,  and  the  preparation  of 
fait  of  tartar,  by  calcining  tartar,  (hews  that  vegetable 
alkali  is  produced  by  converfion  of  an  acid  to  an  alkali ; 
but  the  general  practice  wherever  pot-ajh  is  made,  is  to 
burn  wdod,  lixiviate  the  aflies,  evaporate  the  ley,  and 
calcine  the  produce.  Sometimes  in  calcining,  too  much 
heat  being  admitted,  fome  part  of  the  pot-ajh  will  be 
fufed,  and  then  it  appears  of  a  blue  colour,  but  this  cir- 
cumflance  fhould  be  guarded  againft. 

Pearl-ajh  is  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  is,  in  all  re- 
fpefils,  the  fame  as  tfie  fixed  alkaline  salt.  See 
Alcali. 

Pot-ajh,  if  good,  is  equal  to  pearl-ajh  in  every  con- 
fideration,  particularly  if  prepared  according  to  Mr. 
Stevens’s  method. 

The  Ruffian  pot-ajh  contains  a  large  portion  of  quick¬ 
lime.  -  .  , 

Pot-aJJ:  often,  though  carefully  prepared,  contains  fome 
portion  of  neutral  fait,  which  is  either  a  vitriolated  tartar, 
or  fea  fait.  It  alfo  contains  fome  earth.  The  earth  i9 
feparable  by  diffolving  the  fait  in  water.  The  neutral 
fait  diffolves  with  difficulty,  and  fo  may  eaffly  be  fepa¬ 
rated  by  folution  in  cold  water,  which  readily  diffolves 
the  alkaline  fait,  but  leaves  the  neutral  unaffefiled;  or 
the  pot-ajh.  may  be  left  to  deliquia'te  in  the  air,  and  thus 
its  feparation  will  be  perfefil,-,  for  no  part  of  the  neutral 
fait  will  be  thus  diffolted.  The  fea-falt  difcovers  itfelf 
by  decripitating,  if  laid  on  red  hot-iron ;  and  is  feparated 
by  diffolving  one  part  of  pot-ajh  in  two  parts  of  water, 
for  in  this  the  fea-falt  will  not  diffolve. 

Pot-ajh  is  met  with  of  various  colours ;  but  when  good, 
if  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  firft  grows  clammy,  then  runs 
to  an  oily  liquid,  which,  when  dried,  leaves  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder  of  a  whitifh  colour.  It  hath  but  little 
fmell,  and  is  of  a  quick,  pungent,  urinous  talle ;  does 
not  crumble  in  folution,  but  diffolves  gradually;  it  fer¬ 
ments,  but  does  not  foam,  with  acid ;  and  it  unites  with 
oil.  . 

As  a  medicine,  the  virtue  of  the  alkaline  fait  of  pot-ajh 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  any  other  vegetable  fixed  alkaline 
fait. 

See  Neuman’s  Chem.  Works;  Di£l.  of  Chemiftry,' 
4to.  and  fee  Mr.  Stevens’s  Plan  for  making  Pot-ajh. 

CLAVI  SILIGINIS.  Grains  of  rye  that  are  difeafed, 
and  grow  like  a  horn. 

CLAVICULA.  In  botany.  See  Claviculus. 

CLAVICULfiE.  In  anatomy,  the  clavicles,  called 
alfo  Jurculus.  From  c lewis,  a  little  key.  So  the  collar¬ 
bone  is  called  from  its  likenefs  to  an  ancient  key. 

Each  clavicle  refembles  the  Italian  letter  f.  they  bend 
forwards  near  the  fternum,  and  backwards  near  the  fca- 
pula.  They  are  more  ftrait  in  women  than  in  men.  They 
are  placed  almoft  horizontally,  between  the  fternum  and 
acromion,  and  are  connefiled  to  the  fternum  by  a  fort 
of  arthrodia.  At  their  extremities,  next  the  fternum, 
is  a  ligament,  which  runs  acrofs  to  the  other  clavicle, 
and  it  is  connefiled  to  the  firft  rib  likewife  by  a  ligament. 
Thefe  bones,  by  keeping  the  fcapulae  in  their  proper  fitu- 
ation,  ferve  for  the  more  free  and  eafy  motion  of  the 
arms. 

CLAVICULUS,  vel  CLAVICULA.  In  botany. 
It  is  a  part  from  a  ftalk,  curling,  and  laying  hold  of  ,  any 
adjacent  body ;  it  is  always  produced  at  a  joint,  and  is 
alfo  called  Tendril,  Clasper,  and  Capreolus,  which 
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fee.  They  are  of  various  textures  ;  fome  of  them  emit  a 
glue  at  their  terminations,  by  which  they  ftick  as  well  as 
cling;  others  have  points,  by  which  they  ftick  into  trees, 
walls,  &c.  and  thefe  points  not  only  ferve  for  holding 
fait  with,  but  alfo  as  roos. 

CL  AVIS,  or  cleis.  In  anatomy,  the  fame  as  clavicula . 
In  chemiftry,  it  is  any  menftruum,  particularly  of  minerals, 
which  unlocks  them,  as  it  were,  and  penetrates  to  their 
inner  fubftante. 

CLAVUS.  An  inftrument  in  furgery  mentioned  by 
Amatus  Lufitanus,  which  was  defigned  to  be  introduced 
into  the  ulcerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  Sometimes  this  word  fignifies  indurated  tubercles 
of  the  womb.  Alfo 

- A  corn.  Called  likewife  callus ,  condyloma 

cluvus ,  and  tylloma.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  a  lamellated 
hard  thickening  of  the  cuticle.  He  ranks  it  as  a  genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  tumores.  The 
word  clavus  is  ufed  by  fome  to  fignify  the  hyfteric  pain 
in  the  head,  called  clavis,  and  clavus  hyftericus. 

Corns  are  a  fort  of  horny  excrefcence  growing  on  the 
feet  and  toes,  and  on  the  hands  of  labouring  people. 
Thefe  callofities  refemble  an  inverted  wart,  and  are  feated 
in  the  cutis  and  cuticle,  arifing  chiefly  from  preflure  and 
attrition,  and  are  exceifively  painful  when  rooted  near  a 
tendon.  The  eafieft  and  bell  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  is  to 
take  off  all  uneafy  preflure,  and  apply  a  piece  of  plafter, 
fpread  with  foap,  or  plafter  of  lytharge,  little  more  than 
the  fize  of  the  corn,  which  may  be  clofe  on  the  part  for 
four  or  five  days  together,  to  render  its  furface  foft,  and 
that  part  which  appears  fodden  pared  away,  but  by  no 
means  fo  low  as  to  touch  the  quick,  after  which  the 
plafter  is  to  be  renewed,;  and  the  whole  procefs  may  be 
repeated  in  five  or  fix  days,  till  the  corn  appears  likely  to 
turn  out  at  the  root,  or  wafte  away.  Soaking  the  part  in 
bran  and  warm  water,  is  very  ufeful  previous  to  each 
cutting.  Hog’s  gall  dried  in  the  bladder,  fpread  thin 
upon  rag  and  applied  to  the  corn  only  has  often  proved 
efficacious  ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame  the  part  a  little,  but  the  corn 
generally  withers  after  a  few  applications  of  this  kind,  and 
turns  out  at  the  root.  See  White’s  Surgery,  alfo  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  539. 

Clavus  hystericus.  A  fymptom  attending  fome 
hyfteric  patients,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Sydenham : 
“  Hyfterics  fometimes  attack  the  external  part  of  the  head, 
between  the  cranium  and  the  pericranium,  occafioning 
violent  pain,  which  continues  fixed  in  one  place,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  breadth  of  one’s  thumb ;  and  it  is  alfo  accom¬ 
panied  with  enormous  vomiting.”  See  Cephalalgia. 
Such  again  attends  a  venereal  caries,  or  an  exftofis  of 
fome  bone  of  the  cranium. 

— — -  oculorum,  called  alfo  Jlaphyloma.  Celfus 

fays  that  it  is  a  callous  tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  takes  its  denomination  from  its  figure.  He  advifes 
to  perforate  it  with  a  needle  to  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
to  cut  it  out,  and  then  drefs  it  with  lenients. 

CLEIDION,  vel  CLIDION.  An  epithet  of  a  paftil 
defcribed  by  Galen  and  P.  iEgineta.  It  is  the  name  of 
an  epithem,  defcribed  by  Aetius.  Sometimes  it  fignifies 
the  fame  as  clavicula. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS.  See  Clinomastoideus. 
CLEIS.  See  Gt avis. 

CLEISAGRA,  from  %xsh,  the  clavicle ,  and  aypa,  a 
pain.  The  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicles  to 
the  fternum. 

CLEITHRON,  i.  e.  Claustrum. 

CLEM  A.  A  twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant. 

CLEMATIS.  See  Atragene.  Alfo  a  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  vinca  pervinca. 

CLEMATIS  RECTA.  Alfo  called  jlammula  furreCta 
alba,  Jlamula  Jovis,  and  upright  LADY  bower.  The 
fpecies  ufed,  fee  Flammula  Jovis. 

The  herb  with  the  flower  are  cauftic;  the  root,  feeds, 
bark,  and  all,  if  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  then  held  to  the 
noftrils,  ftrike  them  like  lightning  with  a  ftrong  fmell. 
It  yields  a  water  as  hot  as  fpirit  of  wine,  but  it  does  not 
fcem  fafe  to  adminifter  it  internally. 

- coerulea  vel  purpurea  repens.  Clcma- 

titis  peregrinis  coerulea  vel  rubra.  Virgin’s  bower. 

- —  PEREGRINA  FOI.IIS  PYRI  INCISIS.  Spa¬ 
nish  CLIMBER,  or  traveller’s  joy,  with  cut  leaves. 


The  reft  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  leaves,  or  the  co* 
lour  of  their  flowers,  or  by  their  flowers  being  double: 
iaii  Hift. 

CLEMATITIS.  Climber.  A  fort  of  plant  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  climbs  up  trees  with  clafpers,  like  thofe 
of  vines;  The  root  is  perennial  and  fibrous.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  twelve  fpecies; 

CLEONIS  COLLYRIUM.  The  name  of  a  collyrium 
defcribed  by  Celfus. 

Cleonis  gluten.  Is  mentioned  by  Oribafius,  lib. 
iv.  and  recommended  for  reftraining  fluxes ;  it  confifts 
of  terra  Sarnia,  myrrh,  grains  of  frankincenfe,  of  each 
equal  parts ;  the  white  of  egg,  a  fufficient  quantity  : 
fpread  on  linen  cloth,  to  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and 
forehead. 

CLEPSYDRA,  from  KteTTra,  to  conceal ,  and  vfcop, 
water.  Properly  an  inftrument  to  meafure  time  by  the 
dropping  of  water  through  a  hole  from  one  veflel  to  an¬ 
other  but  it  is  ufed  toexprefs  a  chemical  veflel  perforated 
in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  alfo  an  inftrument  mentioned 
by  Paracelfus,  contrived  to  convey  fuffumigations  to  the 
uterus. 

CLiBANUS.  A  little  portable  oven. 

CLIDION.  See  Cleidion. 

CLIMATERICUS  ANNUS.  From  climaCler ,  the 
round  of  a  ladder.  The  CLIMACTERIC  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year ;  but  others  reckon 
only  thofe  years  that  are  produced  by  multiplying  feven 
by  odd  numbers,  viz.  3,  5,  7,  9,  to  be  climaCierical. 
Thefe  years  they  fay  bring  with  them  fome  remarkable 
changes  with  refpedt  to  health,  life,  or  fortune.  The 
grand  climacteric  is  the  fixty-third  year ;  fome  making 
two,  add  to  this  the  eighty-firft  year.  The  other  remark¬ 
able  ones  are  the  feventh,  twenty-firft,  forty-ninth,  and 
fifty-fixth.  The  credit  of  climacteric  years  depend  on  Py¬ 
thagoras’s  introdu&ion  of  the  dodlrine  of  numbers. 

CLIMAX,  alfo  called  feala  facra.  A  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  fome  antidotes,  the  ingredients  in  which 
gradually  diminiffied  in  quantity,  e.  g.  Chamsedrys  |iij. 
centaurii  Jij.  hyperici  fj. 

CLIMIA.  A  name  for  the  cadmia  fornacum, 
which  fee. 

Clima  ereps.  Rulandus  explains  it  by  cadmia 
auripigmenti. 

CLINICUS,  from  xMvn,  a  bed ,  alfo  cataclines.  Clini¬ 
cal.  It  is  applied  to  patients  who  keep  their  beds. 
Hence  a  clinical  phyfician  is  one  who  attends  the  fick. 

CLINOIDES.  The  four  fmall  procefles  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  which  form  the  cella  turcica,  from  etCop,  refem - 
blance ,  and  a  bed. 

CLINO-MASTOIDEUS,  vel  cleidcmaftoideus.  So 
Albinus  calls  one  portion  of  the  fterno-maftoideus,  which 
is  alfo  a  name  of  the  maltoid-mufcle.  See  Mastoideus 
muscul. 

CLINOPETES.  A  perfon  who,  on  account  of  great 
weaknefs,  or  any  diforder,  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  or  011 
a  bed. 

CLINOPODIUM.  Common  marum.  See  Marum. 
A  fpecies  of  baum.  Great  wild  basil.  Bee  Basi- 
licum  ;  and  a  fpecies  of  fatureia. 

CLISSUS.  In  Paracelfus,  it  is  a  certain  virtue,  or 
occult  viciffitude  of  things,  which  go  and  return  ;  thus 
the  flowers  of  all  vegetables  grow  flaccid  in  the  evening, 
but  revive,  and  are  expanded  in  the  morning,  by  the 
virtue  of  this  cliffus.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  fame  as  clyJJ'us. 

CLISTUS.  See  Clyssus. 

CLITORIDIS  FLOS  TERNATENSIBUS.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  growing  in  the  iiland  ofTernate.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  boil  and  eat  it >  but  it  hath  no  medical  virtues  attri¬ 
buted  to  it. 

Clitoridis  Musculus.  Innes  calls  it  ere  Cl  or  elite - 
ridis ,  and  deferibes  it  as  arifing  from  the  crus  of  the  os 
ifehium  internally,  and  in  its  afeent  covers  the  crus  of  the 
clitoris,  as  far  up  as  the  os  pubis.  It  is  inferted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  crus  and  body  of  the  clitoris.  Its  ufe 
is  to  draw  the  clitoris  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
may  ferve  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tenfe,  by 
fqueezing  the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus. 

CLITORIS,  called  alfo  cejlrum  Veneris ,  columella 
dulccdo  V enerisy  epideris ,  hypodermis.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
external  pudenda,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nvmphse 
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forms  with  each  other.  In  the  angle  between  the  labia 
externa,  and  the  upper  angle,  we  obferve  the  prominent 
extremity  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  covered  with  a  prepu- 
tium  fimilar  to  that  of  the  penis.  It  is  very  vafcular  and 
villous ;  the  villi  are  very  nervous,  and  full  of  veffels,  to 
occafion  a  greater  irritation  in  coitu.  The  clitoris  is  in 
many  refpeCts  analogous  to  the  penis;  the  two  crura 
clitoridis  arife  from  the  ifchium,  and  running  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  os  ifchium,  unite,  to 
form  the  corpora  cavernofa  of  the  clitoris .  It  is  furnifhed 
with  two  ereCtor  mufcles,  whofe  origin  and  infertion  are 
the  fame  as  in  the  penis ;  but  though  the  clitoris  has  a 
glans,  there  is  no  corpus  fpongiofum  urethra ;  its  trunk 
is  fuftained  by  a  fufpenfory  ligament,  fixed  in  the  fym- 
phyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  erec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure. 

The  clitoris  is  of  different  fizes  in  different  women  ; 
but  in  general,  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with  the  labia. 

The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris ,  is  what  confti- 
tutes  an  hermaphrodite. 

When  the  clitoris  is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as 
to  remove  the  unneceffary  part ;  but  this  requires  much 
care,  for  a  farther  extirpation  fubje&s  the  patient  to  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine. 

CLITORISMUS.  A  morbid  enlargement,  or  fwelling 
of  the  clitoris. 

CLOACA.  A  jakes.  In  comparative  anatomy,  it 
imports  the  canal  in  birds,  through  which  the  egg  defcends 
from  the  ovary  in  its  exit.  In  this  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  part  which  is  next  the  ovary  is  jagged  like  the  morfus 
diaboli,  and  fluctuates  in  the  abdomen  without  any  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  ovary;  hence  anatomifts  have  been  puz¬ 
zled  to  comprehend  by  what  means  the  egg  falls  into  it. 

CLONICUS.  See  Qlonos. 

CLONICI.  Difeafes  from  clonic  fpafm.  See  Spas¬ 
mus  CLONICUS. 

CLONODES.  An  epithet  for  a  fort  of  pulfe  which  is 
vehement  and  large,  at  the  fame  time  unequal  in  one  and 
the  fame  ftroke. 

CLONOS.  K Mvo;.  Any  tumultuary,  interrupted,  or 
inordinate  motion.  It  is  applied  to  the  epileptic  and  con- 
vulfive  motions.  See  Spasmus  clonicus. 

CLOUS,  i.  e.  Aromatic  cloves.  See  Caryoph. 
aromat. 

CLUNES.  The  buttocks.  Thefeare  the  two  pofte- 
rior  and  lower  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  are 
feparated  by  a  foffa,  which  leads  to  the  anus,  and  each 
buttock  is  terminated  downwards  by  a  large  fold,  which 
diftinguiflres  it  from  the  reft  of  the  thigh.  They  confift 
of  flcin,  fat,  and  mufcles,  principally  thofe  of  the  glutaei. 

CLUNESIA.  Inflammation  of  the  anus.  See  Proc¬ 
talgia. 

CLUPEA.  A  fifti  called  a  shad.  See  Alosa. 

CLUS.  &  CLUS.  HIST.  An  abbreviation  of  Caro¬ 
lus  Clufius  rariorum  Plantarum  Hiftoria. 

Clus.  Hisp.  An  abbreviation  of  Carolus  Clufius  ra¬ 
riorum  aliquot  ftirpium  per  Hifpanias  obfervatorum  Hif¬ 
toria. 

Clus.  cur.  post.  An  abbreviation  of  Carolus 
Clufiii  Cura  Pofteriores. 

CLUTIA.  It  is  a  rofe-fliaped  flower  confifting  of 
five  leaves.  Boerhaave  mentions  but  one  fpecies,  which 
is  the  fhrubby  ./Ethiopian  clutia ,  with  a  purflane  leaf,  and 
a  greenifh  white  flower,  called  f rut  ex  JEthiopicus. 

CLYDON.  A  fluctuation  and  flatulency  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines. 

CLYMA.  The  faeces  of  filver  and  gold. 

CLYMENOS  DIOSCORIDES.  A  fpecies  of  scor- 

PIOIDES. 

CLYMENUM.  A  fpecies  of  vetch.  See  Ervum. 

Clymenum  Dioscoridis.  Chichling,  or  EVER¬ 
LASTING-PEAS.  A  fpecies  of  cataputia  minor. 

- Italorum.  See  Andros^mum. 

CLYPEALIS  CARTILAGO.  The  thyroids  car¬ 
tilage. 

CLYPEUS.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  inftrument  ufed 
in  the  ancient  baths,  to  increafe  or  diminilh  their  heat, 
by  admitting  or  excluding  air. 

CLY SSIEORMIS  DISTILLATIO.  A  diftillation  of 
fuch  fubftances  as  are  fubject  to  take  fire,  and  fulminate 
by  a  tubulated  retort. 


CLYSSUS.  Clifliis  vel  Clijlus.  Among  the  ancient 
chemifts,  this  word  imported  an  extraCt  prepared  of  vari¬ 
ous  fubftances  mixed  together.  Among  the  moderns,  it 
fignifies  a  mixture,  containing  the  various  productions  of 
one  fubftance  united  with  each  other  :  e.  g.  when  the  dif- 
tilled  water,  the  fpirit,  the  oil,  the  tinCture,  and  the  fait 
of  wormwood  are  fo  blended,  that  the  mixture  is  pofleffed 
of  all  the  united  virtues  of  the  fimple,  from  which  thefe 
preparations  are  obtained.  ClyJJ'ufcs  were  formerly  prepar¬ 
ed  from  the  vapours  of  different  matters  joined  with  nitre  ; 
feveral  inftances  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Chemiftry ;  and  as  their  virtues  merit  not  the  trouble 
of  preparing  them,  the  Curious  are  referred  thereto. 

Clyssus  antimonii.  i  It  is  obtained  by  deflagrating 

- mineralis.  1  a  mixture  of  antimony,  nitre, 

and  fulphur,  in  a  red-hot  retort,  fixed  to  a  receiver, 
in  which  is  fome  water.  But  as  it  is  no  other  than  a 
weak  fpirit  of  fulphur,  it  is  not  worth  the  labour  of  pre¬ 
paring.  See  DiCt.  of  Chemiftry,  and  Neumann’s  Chemi¬ 
cal  Works. 

CLYSTER.  A  clyster.  From  p£jw£«,  to  waj}}  or 
cleanfe  out.  See  Enema. 

CNAPHOS.  See  Hippophaes  ;  alfo  carduus  fullonum* 
and  a  fuller’s  shop. 

CNECUS.  See  Carthamus  ;  alfo  the  feeds  of  the 
carthamus. 

CNEMIU.  Galen  expounds  it,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  tibia. 

CNEMODACTYLyEUS.  See  Musculus  extensor 
digitorum  pedis  communis. 

CNEORON.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  gneftron,  or  tby - 
melrea. 

Cneoron  album.  Rock-rose.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus  major  reCtus  Creticus  argentseus,  but  not 
with  a  fcandent  ftalk.  It  grows  in  Crete,  and  flowers  in 
June  it  is  of  no  remarkable  virtue. 

- nigrum.  It  is  the  thymebea  Alpina  lini- 

folia  humilior  flore  purpureo  odoratiflima. 

CNESIS,  Iwtjcnf,  the  fame  as  cnimos ,  and  cnyma , 

CNESMOS,  f  from  xvaa,  to  fcratch.  That  eager, 
hurrying  fcratching  obferved  in  brutes ;  but  is  more 
generally  meant  of  the  itching  itfelf. 

CNESTON.  It  is  fpecies  of  thymelaea ;  a  RASP, 
which  is  alfo  called  cnefter,  and  particularly  a  rafp  for 
feraping  cheefe. 

CNESTRUM.  A  fpecies  of  thymelaea. 

CNICELiEON,  from  xvik&,  cnicus ,  and  sXceiov,  oil. 
Oil  made  of  the  feeds  of  cnicus.  The  virtues  are  the  fame 
as  of  the  ol.  ricin.  only  weaker. 

CNICION.  A  name  of  the  trifolium. 

CNICUS.  A  name  of  the  carthamus,  which,  fee. 
Modern  botanifts  exclude  the  carthamus  from  the  fpecies 
of  cnicus  ;  and  they  give  the  following  as  the  characters 
of  the  cnicus,  viz.  the  heads  are  ftlrrounded  with  a  crown, 
formed  of  a  complication  of  a  multitude  of  leaves.  Boer- 
^laave  fpeaks  of  nine  fpecies,  among  which  are  the  carduus 
benediCtus,  the  Tangier  perennial  blue  distaff 
thistle,  the  cnicus  Hifpanicus  arborefeens  foetidiflimus, 
stinking  Spanish  tree-distaff  thistle,  carduus 
pinea,  or  verum  chameleon,  or  changeable  thistle 
without  a  stalk,  the  pine  thistle.  The  people  in 
Apulia  gather  the  gum  of  this  cardnus  pinea,  and  name 
it  cera  di  cardo.  Raii  Hift. 

The  cnicus,  ufed  as  a  purge  by  Hippocrates,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  carthamus.  See  Atractylis. 

- ALBIS  MACULIS  NOT ATIS.  SMALL  SPANISH 

milk  thistle.  See  Carduus  lacteus  Syriacus. 

- sylvestris.  See  Caliochierni,  and  Car¬ 
duus  BENEDICTUS. 

CNIDE.  A  name  in  Diofcorides  for  the  net¬ 
tle. 

CNIDEL./EON.  Oil  made  of  the  grana  cnidia. 

CNIDIA  COCCIS.  See  Thymeljea. 

- - —  grana.  Cnidian  berries  ;  called  JEtolion. 

Cocca  cnidia.  Coccalos.  Coccum.  Gnidia  grana.  Some  fay 
thefe  are  the  fruit  of  the  thymeliea,  which  fee,  others  of 
the  mezereon,  others  of  the  cneoron.  Ray  fays,  the 
berries  of  the  thymelsea  are  not  the  grana  cnidia ,  but  the 
feeds  contained  in  the  berry. 

CNIDOSIS.  An  itching  and  {Emulating  fenfation, 
fuch  as  is  excited  by  the  cnide,  or  nettle.  Celfus  renders 
it  prurigo. 
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CNlPES.  Small  wornars  diat  infeft:  vines. 

CNIPOTES;  Itching.  Some  take  it  to  fignify  a  dry 
Ophthalmy. 

CNISMOS,  i.  e.  Cnesmos.  See  Cnesis. 

CNISSOREGMIA,  from  xvutjoc,  a  nidorous  Jmtll T  and 
jpft/yn,  an  eructation.  A  nidorous  eruCtation. 

CNYMA,  from  xvvai ,  to  /crape ,  or  grate.  In  Hippo- 
Crates  it  fignifies  a  rafure,  puncftion,  or  vellication  ;  and 
alfo  the  fame  as  tncfmos.  __ 

COA.  A  plant  fo  named  by  father  Plunder  in  honour 
Of  Hippocrates.  It  is  an  ever-green  of  the  fcandent  kind, 
with  a  globular  bell-lhaped  flower,  confiding  of  one  leaf. 
It  is  found  in  America,  particularly  about  Campeachy. 
The  feeds  have  been  brought  to  England,,  and  plants  railed 
from  them  ;  but  they  are  not  remarked  for  any  medical 
virtue.  Miller’s  DidE 

COAACHIRA  INDORUM.  See  Indicum. 

COACUS.  An  epithet  of  a  treatife  of  Hippocrates’s 
called  Coacse  Praenotiones,  from  Coos  his  birth¬ 
place. 

COAGULANTIA.  In  general  fuch  things  as  coagu¬ 
late  fluids;  but  in  medicine  it  fignifies  more  particularly 
fuch  remedies  or  poifons  as  coagulate  the  blood  and  juices 
flowing  from  it. 

COAGULATIO.  Coagulation,  is  when  a  fluid,  or 
fome  part  of  it,  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  folid.  This  is 
varioufly  effected,  and  from  the  different  methods,  as  well 
as  means,  the  appellations  vary. 

Heat  and  cold  are  the  two  principal  natural  agents  for 
coagulating  fluids.  When  heat  is  ufed  by  art,  its  effect  is 
Called  coagulatio  per  fegregationem,  or  feperationem. 
When  cold  is  thus  made  ufe  of,  its  effect  is  called  coagu¬ 
latio  per  comprehenfionem,  which  is  when  no  part  of  the 
fluid  is  loft*  and  all  its  parts  are  brought  into  a  folid 
Aate. 

Different  means  coagulate  different  matters  ;  thus  heat 
coagulates  falts  by  diffipating  their  moifture  ;  cold  coagu¬ 
lates  water  by  freezing  it water  coagulates  camphor,  if  it 
is  diffoNed  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  fpirit  of  wine,  if  pure,  coa¬ 
gulates  the  white  of  egg  and  other  rtiatters ;  and  motion 
coagulates  milk  into  butter.. 

The  coagulatio-contmuz  is  produced  either  by  impafta- 
tion,  that  is,  when  powders,  &c.  are  mixed  with  the 
fluid  ;  or  by  condenfation,  that  is,  when  coldnefs  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  water  fo  as  to  congeal  it. 

The  coagulatio- partis  is  when  one  fubftance.  fo  adheres 
to  another,  as  to  form  a  more  folid  body ;  for  example, 
dry  things  with  moift,  oil  with  water,  &c. 

The  coagulatio- totius  is  preternatural,  when  heterogene¬ 
ous  matter  is  united ;  and  natural,  when  homogeneous 
fluids  are  coagulated  by  way  of  generation. 

COAGULUM.  Curdled  concretions,  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  two  liquors,  are  thus  called  ;  fuch  as  the  curd 
for  cheefe,  feparated  from  the  ferous  part  of  milk,  by  means 
of  rennet  infufed  in  warm  water  &c.  It  means  alfo 
rennet,  or  runnet  ;  and  is  the  concreted  milk 
found  in  the  ftomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which 
as  yet  have  received  no  other  nourifhment  than  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  feveral 
ftomachs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  laft,  though  fome- 
times  in  that  which  is  contiguous. 

If  rennet  is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  clofe  kept,  it  may 
be  preferved  in  perfection  for  years. 

Not  only  the  rennet  itfelf,  but  alfo  the  ftomach  in  which 
it  is  found,  curdles  milk,  without  any  previous  prepara¬ 
tion.  But  the  common  method  is,  to  take  the  inner 
membrane  of  a  calf’s  ftomach,  to  clean  it  well,  to  fait, 
and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper :  when  this  is  ufed,  the 
ffilt  is  wafhed  off,  then  it  is  macerated  in  a  little  water 
during  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  the  infuflon  is 
poured  into  the  milk  to  crudle  it. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  rennet  are  itsaerimony,refol- 
went  power,  and  ufefulnefs  in  furfeits  from  food  of  diffi¬ 
cult  digeftion. 

Coagulum  alu  mi  NTs.  See  A  LUMEN. 

COALESCENTIA.  Coalescence.  The  union,  or 
growing  together  of  two  bodies,  which  before  were  fepa- 

rate. 

COALTERN/E  FERRES.  Fevers  mentioned  by  Bel- 
lini,  which  are  moll  probably  imaginary*  He  deferibes 
them  as  two  fevers  affeCting  the  tame  patient,  and  the 
p aroxyfm  of  one  approaching  as  that  of  the  Other  fubfides. 
COAPOIBA.  See  Caopqira. 


c  o  c 

COARCTATIO.  Coarctation.  A  rendering  tha 
canals  more  narrow,  or  contraction  of  the  diameters  of 
the  veffels.  A  coarBation  of  the  pulfe  is  its  diminution 
of  the  capacity  of  the  arteries. 

COARTICULATIO.  See  AbarticulaTio. 

COATLIS.  See  Ben.. 

COAVA,  The  infufion  of  coffee,-  as  it  is  ufually 
drank.- 

CO  AXOCHITL.-  The  American  name  for  the  tagetes 
Indicus  minimis  flore  fericae  hirfutie  obfito; 

COBALTUM,  called  alfo  cadmia  metallicas.  CobtXlt. 
It  is  a  ponderous  hard  foffii,  or  metallic  and  earthy  mir 
neral,  or  a  kind  of  marcafite.  It  hath  been  found  in  fome 
parts  of  Alia,  is  now  chiefly  dug  up  in  Saxony,  and  alft> 
met  with  in  fome  parts  of  England.  The  belt  way  of 
diftinguifhing  it  from  other  mineral  matters,  is  to  turn  it 
into  glafs,  or  to  melt  it  therewith,  for  it  gives  thereto  a 
fapphire  blue  colour. 

Cobalt  is  the  foundation  of  zaffer  or  fmalt;  and  from  it 
:  the  greateft  quantity  of  arfenic  is  obtained,  that  is  ufed  all 
over  Europe. 

The  cobalt  when  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  various  other 
fubftances  ;  it  is.  then  broken  into  fmall  piec-es,  and  cal¬ 
cined  in  a  reverberating  furnace,  fo  formed  as  that  the 
flame  of  the  fire  may  pafs  over  the  calcining  matter,  and 
keep  it  ignited  ;•  the  flame  in  palling  over  the  cobalt ,  car¬ 
ries  off  a  copious  fume,  which  is  conveyed  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace  into  a.  large  winding  wooden  chimney, 
which  is  fome  fcores  of  yards  long,  to  the  inifide  of  which 
the  fumes  adhering  in  the  form  of  a  white  foot,  is  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  fwept  down,  and  when  melted  is  the  white- 
arfenic. 

After  the  arfenic  is  thus  feparated,  the  cobalt  is  cal¬ 
cined  two  or  three  times  ;  and,  then  being  finely  ground 
with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  flint,  with 
which  being  melted,  zaffer  is  produced.  The  zaffer  be¬ 
ing  powdered  and  wafhed,  the  whitilh  part  that  feparates 
from  it  thereby,  is  called  efcbel ,  and  the  blue  powder  is 
named  blanc  tarbe. 

If  two  paits  of  calcined  cobalt ,  one  part  of  pot-afh,  and 
three  parts  of  common  fand,  are  melted  together,  a  vitre¬ 
ous,  opake,  bluirfh  mafs  is  formed,  which  when  ground  to 
powder  is  called  fmaltum ,  smalt,  or  encauJlumccEruleum , 

or  POWDER-BLUE. 

Bifmuth,  fmall  portions  of  fdver,  and  other  matters, 
are  found  in  different  parcels  of  cobalt. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  mines  where  cobalt  is  found,  there 
is  a  mineral  of  the  colour  of  ftreaked  rofes,  called  the 
flower  of  cobalt. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  mineral  is  for  obtaining  arfenic, 
and  the  reguline  part,  which  is  the  blue  made  ufe  of  for 
colouring  glafs,  china,  and  other  fuch  like  manufactures. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Di£t.  of  Chem.  4to.  and  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works. 

COBASTOLI.  Ashes. 

COBBAN.  A  fmall  tree  much  like  the  peach-tree.  It 
grows  in  Sumatra  :  the  fruit  quenches  third,  and  the  ker¬ 
nel  affords  an  oil  by  expreflion,  which  is  externally  ufed 
againft  pains.  Raii  Hift. 

COBITES.  A  frelh-water  fifh  of  the  gudgeon  kind. 

COBRA  DE  CAPELLO.  A  venomous  ferpent,. 
which  is  alfo  called  J'erpens-  Indicus  corona tus ,  viper  indica 
viitata  geficulatia,  vipera  pilcata.  The-  Indian  ser¬ 
pent.  The  part  in  ufe  is  a  Hone  taken  out  of  its  head, 
called  pedro  del  cobra,  and  by  miftake  piedra  di  cobra  :  it 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  plain  on  the  outfide,  and  gibbous  on 
the  other,  of  a  brown  colour,  Ihining,  with  pores  inter* 
fperfed.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of 
venomous  animals;  but  neither  this  quality,  nor  the  truth 
of  its  being  a  natural  production  are  afeertained. 

COBRE  VERD.  See  Bojobi. 

COBRELLO.  So  the  Portugvefe  call  the  morbus 
facer. 

CGBUS  DE  CIPO.  See  Boitiapo. 

COCAO  AMERICiE.  See  Cacao. 

CQCAZOCHITL.  A  fpecies  of  French  marigold^ 
alfo  the  Mexican  name  for  a  fpecies  of  tagetes. 

COCCA  BAPTICA.  Kermes  berries.  See  Cher- 

MES. 

- Cnidia,  or  Gnidia.  See  Cnidia. 

COCCALOS.  A  name  of  the  cnidia. 

COCCARITJM.  The  name  of  a  very  fmail  pill  men¬ 
tioned  byOribafius  in  his  Synop.  lib.  Hi* 
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COCCEIRA  INDICA.  The  cocoa-nut  tree.  See 
Palma  coccifera. 

COCCI  CNIDIL  The  berries  of  the  mezereon- 
Tree. 

- ORIENT  ALES.  INDIAN  BERRY.  See.  CoCC. 

Ind. 

* - - —  radicum.  Kermes  bErries,-  See  Chermes. 

COCCI^E  MINORES  PIL.  See  Pil.  cx  colocjintb. 
cum  aloe. 

COCCINILLA,  alfo  called  coccinella,  ficUs  India: 
gratia ,  fcarabeolus  hamifphcricus  cochinelfer ,  cochenllla, 
coccus  Amcr  'icanusy  cochinellc,  cochenille,  cochinilla,  Coccus 
Indicus  tinhloriuj,  cochineal. 

It  is  an  infe£t,  but,  as  brought  to  us,  appears  in  little 
grains,  that  are  wrinkled,  of  an  irregular  figure,  convex 
on  one  fide,  and  flat  or  hollow  on  the  other ;  externally 
they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  generally  fprinkled  with  a 
whitifh  clammy  powder ;  internally  of  a  deep  bright  red. 
It  is  brought  from  Mexico  and  New-Spain  ;  and  found 
adhering  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  opuntia,  called 
fiopal,  or  nopalnocheztli  in  New-Spain,  or  the  American 
PRICKLY  pear-tree,  or  Indian  fio.  Coccus  (cafti),  catli 
coccinelliferi,  Linn.  The  natives  carefully  collect,  pre- 
ferve,  and  cure  them.  The  male  infects  have  wings,  and 
are  about  the  fize  of  a  flea ;  the  females  have  no  wings, 
and  are  larger:  when  full  of  young  they  fwell  foas  to  re¬ 
ferable  berries,  in  which  {late  they  are  fwept  off  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  opuntia  with  a  pencil :  if  left 
until  the  young  ones  creep  out,  the  parent  dies,  and  its 
body  becomes  an  empty  huik.  ,  It  is  the  female  fort  that 
we  ufe. 

The  greateft  confumption  of  this  article  is  amongll  the 
fcarlet  dyers,  and  for  making  carmine.  By  different  ma¬ 
nagement  it  affords  all  the  (hades  of  red,  from  the  lowefl 
to  the  higheft. 

Carmine  is  a  fecula  or  powder  that  fettles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  wherein  cochineal  hath  been  mixed ;  with  this 
the  drapers  rub  fcarlet  cloth  where  it  miffes  to  take  the 
dye. 

Aq.  regia,  impregnated  with  pewter,  improves  the  Bow 
fcarlet  into  a  flame  colour. 

Aq.  fortis,  impregnated  with  pewter,  produces  from 
cochineal  a  fcarlet  dye. 

Cochineal  affords  alfo  the  fineft  lake. 

Rags  dyed  in  the  dregs  of  the  fcarlet  dye  made  from 
Cochineal,  is  called  turnsole,  which  is  ufed  to  colour 
wines,  &c. 

Cochineal  gives  a  fine  durable  red  to  proof  and  re£bi- 
fied  fpirit,  and  a  deep  durable  crimfon  to  water,  and  none 
of  them  lofe  any  of  their  colour  by  infpiffating  them  to  an 
extraft. 

This  infe£t  hath  been  commended  as  diuretic,  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  corroborant ;  but  thefe  qualities  are  not  duly 
afeertained. 

Neumann  obferves,  that  the  watery  infufion  contains  a 
large  portion  of  mucilage  ;  and  Cartheufer  fays,  that  the 
mucilaginous,  bitterifh,  watery  extract,  amounts  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  cochineal.  An  ounce  of  cochineal 
diftilled  in  an  open  fire,  gave  out  two  fcriipleS  and  three 
grains  of  phlegm  ;  four  fcruples  of  an  urinous  fpirit;  fifteen 
drops  of  an  oily  fpirit ;  twenty-two  grains  of  volatile  fait ; 
and  five  fcruples  two  grains  of  an  empyreumatic  oil :  the 
caput  mortuum  weighed  two  drams  two  fcruples,  and 
yielded  five  grains  of  a  fixed  lixivial  fait.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works;  Di£t.  of  Chem.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
COCCOBALSAMON.  The  fruit  of  the  true  balfam 
COCCONES.  The  grains  or  acini  of  the  pomegranate. 
COCCONILEA.  A  name  for.  the  coccygria. 
COCCOS.  The  cocoa.  See  Palma  coccifera. 

• —  ■  ■■■■  or  Coccum.  In  Hippocrates,  when  with¬ 

out  any  addition,  it  fignifies  the  grana  cnidia  :  but  coccus 


as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  It  is  only  ufed,  externally, 
and  that  very  rarely :  made  into  ointment,  or  infufed  in 
water,  it  deftroys  lice  more  effedtualiy  than  the  ftaves-acre. 
Mixt  with  pafte  it  fttipifies  fifhes  fo  that  they  will  lie  on 
the  water  and  not  attempt  to  efcape  from  the  hand  that 
takes  them.  Condrbnchius  wrote  a  treatife  on  thefe  ber¬ 
ries  :  Wepfer  takes  notice  of  feveral  experiments  made 
with  them  in  his  work  De  Cicuta  Aquatica.  See  alfo 
Raii  Hift.  and  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

COCCUM.  See  Cnidia  grana. 

Coccum  baphicum,  infeftorium ,  tinfldrium,  cherme- 
linum  vel  fcarletinum.  See  Chermes. 

COCCUS  AMERICANUS.  7  0 

- Indicus  tinctorius.  >  Cochineal.  See 

- Cacti.  i  Coccinilla.- 

- -  de  Maldivia,  called  alfo  mix  Indica, 

palma  coccifera ,  tavaccetrc ,  nux  medica ,  palmci  Maldivica 
vel  Maldivenfis,  the  Maldivia  nut.  It  hath  a  black 
rind,  more  finning  than  the  common  cocca  or  Indian 
nut,  and  its  fliape  more  oval ;  the  pulp  when  dried  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  white,  porous,  and  full  of  clefts  on  its 
fuperficies,  and  of  an  unpleafant  tafte.  It  is  found  in  the 
earth  and  on  the  fea-fhore  about  the  Maldives;  but  the 
leaves  or  branches  of  the  trees  which  produced  thefe  nuts, 
were  never  known.  Drinking  cups  are  made  of  the  (hells. 
Raii  Hift. 

7  It  is  (aid  to  be 
5  found  of  different 
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implies  any  berry  or  grain. 

COCCULI INDI  AROMATICI.  Jamaica  pepper. 
COCCULUS  INDUS,  called  alfococculte  officinarum, 
cocci  Orientates,  Indian  berry.  It  is  a  brown  fruit, 
of  the  fize  of  a  very  large  pea ;  it  is  rough,  brittle,  and 
when  perfe£t  hath  a  white  kernel.  It  is  brought  from 
Malabar  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  grows  in  clufters 
on  a  large  tree  called  natfiatam ,  It  is  poifonous ;  it  brings 
on  a  naufea,  fainting-,  and  convulfion  if  fwallowed.  The 
noxious  quality  refidcs  in  tho  kernel,  and  it  operates  both 


fizes,  from  a  poppy-feed  to  a  pepper-corn,  and  in  greater 
or  lefier  numbers  adhering  to  one  plant.  Breynius  de-* 
feribes  it  as  being  round,  fmooth,  and  of  a  purple  violet 
colour;  has  a  thin  fkin,  inclofing  a  blood-red  juice;  one 
half  or  more  of  it  is  covered  with  a  rough  dark-brown 
cruft,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  roots.  It  is  gathered 
in  fummer  and  dried  in  earthern  platters.  One  of  thefe 
expofed  to  the  fun,  by  the  latter  end  of  July  produces  a 
fmall  worm,  which  worm,  after  a  few  days,  produces 
from  50  to  100  or  more  eggs;  thefe  in  a  month  after  are 
hatched,  and  the  young  ones  fixing  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  and  its  loweft  branches,  live  by  fucking  it  j  uice. 
Thefe  berries  are  ufed  as  a  colour  in  dying,  for  they 
abound  with  a  purple  juice.  As  a  medicine  their  virtues 
are  the  fame  with  the  chermes,  and  for  thefe  they  are  a 
good  fuccedaneum.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  and 
Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

COCCYG/EUS  Muse.  It  rifes  from  the  fpine  of 
the  ifehium,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  os  coccygis: 
this  mufcle  and  its  fellow  form  a  fling  to  bring  that  bone 
upwards  and  inwards.  It  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  pofterior  part  of  the  levator  ani.  It  is  Win* 
flow’s  coccygaus  pofterior. 

Coccy GiEU S  anterior,  called  alfo  Ifchio-coccygaus. 
This  mufcle  is  fixed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lmall 
tranfverfe  ligament,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen 
ovale  of  the  os  innominatum ;  from  thence  it  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  great  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
mufculus  obturator  interims,  and  is  inferted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  coccygisi 

- . - __  posterior.  This  mufcle  is  fixed  to  the 

inner  concave  edge  of  the  two  firft  vertebrae  of  the  os 
facrum,  to  the  inner  and  low'er  edge  of  the  ligamentum 
facro-fciaticum,  and  to  the  fpine  of  the  os  ifehium,  and 
is  inferted  in  the  infide  of  the  os  coccygis,  above  the  coc * 
cygaus  anterior,  it  is  called  alfo  facro  coccygaus. 

COCGYGIS  os.  Alfo  called  caudal  coccyx.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  extremity  of  the  os  facrum,  and  is  in  fome 
meafure  an  appendix  thereof ;  it  is  bent  forward  towards 
the  pelvis ;  the  fore  fide  is  flat,  the  back  part  rather  con¬ 
vex  ;  it  is  made  up  of  four  or  five  pieces,  like  falfe  verte¬ 
brae,  joined  together  by  cartilages,  more  or  lefs  pliable  5 
fometimes  all  the  fpecies  are  cemented  together.  The 
firft  piece  is  the  largeft ;  it  hath  two  Ihoulders,  betwixt 
which  and  the  os  facrum  is  a  notch,  through  which  a 
pair  of  nerves  pafs.  The  other  pieces  are  irregular  fquares, 
diminifhing  in  fquares,  as  they  defeend. 

Daventer  and  fome  other  writers  fay,  that  difficult  la¬ 
bour  are  often  caufed  by  thefe  bones  being  anchylofed ; 
but  experience  manifefts  that  thefe  gentlemen  were  impa¬ 
tient,  and  waited  not  long  enough  for  nature  to  do  her 
own  bufinefs  :  it  is  generally  found  that  when  the  head  is 
confined  in  the  pelvis,  and  advances  but  flowly,  or  not  at 
2  all, 
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all,  that  by  waiting  and  leaving  the  work  to  nature,  the 
head  is  moulded  into  the  ihape  of  the  pelvis,  and  comes 
along  very  well. 

COCCYS.  The  cocoa.  See  Palma. 

COCCYX  os.  See  Coccygis  Os,  kohhuZ. 

COCHENLLLEA'  jCoCHINEAL*  See  Coccinilla. 

COCHIA.  A  name  formerly  of  fome  officinal  pills  : 
the  etymology  of  this  word  is  obicure.  There  were  two 
compofitians  bearing  this  name ;  the  pil.  each,  majores, 
which  were  taken  from  Rhafes,  and  the  pil.  coch.  minores, 
which  were  taken  from  Galen  :  the  firft  is  now  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  practice  ;  the  fecond  is  now  called  pil.  colo- 
cynth.  cum  aloe.  See  Colocynthis. 

COCHINILLA.  Cochineal.  See  Coccinilla. 

COCHINILLIFERA.  Cochineal  plant. 

COCHITSAPOTL.  See  Capote. 

COCHLEA.  ?  Called  alfo  antrum  buccinofum.  The 

Cochlia.  J  firft  mention  made  of  this  part  of  the 
ear  is  by  Plutarch,  who  fays  that  Empedocles,  a  fcholar 
of  Pythagoras,  was  acquainted  with  it  and  its  ufe,  for  he 
faid  that  founds  were  formed  there.  It  is  a  winding- 
cavity,  which  turns  round  a  nucleus  in  a  fpiral  manner. 
It  is  larger  where  it  begins,  and  becomes  fmaller  like  a 
horn,  the  fecond  turn  almoft  within  the  firft,  and  the  third 
within  the  fecond,  making  about  two  turns  and  a  half. 
It  is  divided  into  a  fuperior  and  inferior  cavity,  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  middle,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fpindle 
of  the  cochlea  :  that  part  of  the  partition  next  the  axis 
is  bony,  which  terminates  in  an  edge,  where  it  is  membra¬ 
nous  ;  it  grows  narrower  towards  the  apex.  The  feala, 
which  is  next  the  bafis,  opens  into  the  tympanum  by  the 
feneftra  rotunda ;  that  towards  the  apex  into  the  veftibu- 
lum  by  the  feneftra  ovalis. 

That  the  cochlea  is  a  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  may 
be  concluded  from  its  fpiral  lamina,  which  are  hard,  dry, 
{lender,  and  eafily  broken  ;  all  which  conditions  are  re¬ 
quired  in  bodies  fufceptible  of  tremulous  motions.  Again, 
when  the  large  branch  of  the  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh 
pair  of  nerves  arifes  at  the  balls  of  the  cochlea ,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  great  number  of  fmallep  branches,  which 
paffing  through  all  the  fmall  meatufes  with  which  the 
ipindle  is  perforated,  are  diftributed  to  the  various  wind¬ 
ings  and  meanders  of  this  fpiral  lamina,  where  they  lofe 
themfelves.  This  lamina  is  not  only  calculated  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  but  its  ftrudfure 
ought  alfo  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  convincing  proof  that 
it  is  qualified  and  difpofed  for  accommodating  itfelf  to  the 
different  characters  and  degrees  of  thefe  motions;  for 
fince  it  is  broader  at  the  beginning  of  its  firft  circumvo¬ 
lution  than  at  the  extremity  of  its  laft,  and  fince  the 
breadth  of  its  other  parts  are  in  like  manner  proportion- 
ably  diminiffied,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  its  broad- 
eft  parts  are  only  fit  for  the  reception  of  flow  and  languid 
vibrations,  which  are  productive  of  grave  tones,  fince  they 
may  be  put  into  a  commotion  without  the  other  parts 
undergoing  any  change,  and  vice  verfa,  that  when  its  nar¬ 
rower  parts  are  {truck,  their  vibrations  are  brilk  and  lively, 
and  confequently  produce  acute  tones.  Therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  commotions  of  the  fpiral  lamina, 
the  nerves  diftributed  through  its  fubftance  receive  the 
various  impreffions  of  the  air,  which  exhibit  andreprefent 
various  tones  or  modulations  of  found.  See  Sonus. 

Cochlea  celata.  See  Androsace. 

. - - - fossilis  and  lapidea.  See  CochliTa. 

COCHLhECE,  to  windy  or  wreathe.  Snails. 

The  / hail  is  an  animal  lodged  in  a  ffiort  thick  turbinated 
{hell,  whofe  aperture  is  doled  in  the  winter  with  a  kind 
of  cement.  The  land  [nails  are  called  opercular es  :  that 
fort  which  adheres  to  briars  and  tendrils  of  vines,  &c.  are 
fometimes  called  [efilon  and  pomaticce. 

Before  the  time  of  Seranus  Samonicus,  who  fiouriffied 
in  the  third  century  after  Chrift,  fhdW-fnails  were  not 
recommended  in  phtliifical  cafes.  But  indeed,  abftraCled 
from  the  (hell , /hails  without  ffiells  do  not  differ  from  thofe 
that  have  them  ;  it  is  the  different  {hells  that  form  the 
different  fpecies. 

Snails  abound  with  a  vifeid  flimy  juice,  which  they  rea¬ 
dily  give  out  by  boiling  to  milk  or  water,  fo  as  to  render 
them  thick  and  glutinous.  They  are  a  tender  fubftance, 
therefore  eafily  digeftible ;  very  nutritious  and  demulcent. 
Employed  in  cafes  of  emaciation  and  hectic  fever,  though 


as  animal  food,  they  cannot  be  refrigerant  according  to 
the  opinion  of  many,  {till  perhaps  they  are  only  {light¬ 
ly  ftimulant. 

In  Holland  the  fea -fnail,  called  the  periwinkle,  is  eaten ; 
in  France  the  \znA-fnail,  called  the  vine  {h.t\\-fnail,  is 
eaten  ;  but  the  fmall  wdiite  is  the  moft  valued. 

Naturalifts  deferibe  a  great  variety,  but  the  following 
only  have  medical  virtues  attributed  to  them,  though  the 
large  afli-coloured  fnail  is  faid  to  be  that  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  medicinal  ufe ;  but  the  fmaller,  dark-coloured, 
fpotted,  or  ftriped  fort,  more  common  in  gardens,  is 
taken  indiferiminately,  and  their  qualities  do  not  appear 
to  differ. 

Earth-worms,  or  any  other  jelly,  are  as  good  as  fnails, 
if  not  better. 

If  fait  is  put  upon  the  fnail  it  foon  dies,  but  it  firft  con¬ 
tracts  itfelf  fo  as  to  force  out  all  its  mucus. 

Cochlea  aquatica.  The  Water-snail  or  PERIWIN¬ 
KLE. 

- ceslata ,  antonomafica  did  a.  This  is  a  good  fhell- 

f nail ,  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  operculum  or 
cover  is,  according  to  fome,  the  umbilicus  marinus  of  the 
{hops. 

- margaritifera.  See  Concha  Margaritifera. 

- minor  ex  luteo  &  nigro  variegata.  The  Paris 

garden-snail. 

— — —  nuda. 

- oleM-ia ,  fo  called,  becaufe  its  ffiell  makes  a  good 

oil  crewet. 

- purpurifera.  The  purple-fish,  or  murex. 

- farmatica.  A  large  fnail  found  in  the  Baltic  fea. 

- terrefris ,  alfo  called  Umax ,  cochl.  vulgaris, 

cochlea  teftacea. 

COCHLEARIA,  cochlear,  cochleare,  doedyx ,  and  co- 
chlearium.  A  spoon.  Perhaps  fo  called  from  refembling 
a  {hell.  The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  cochlearia  ;  the 
greater,  which  contained  a  dram,  and  the  leffer,  which 
contained  a  fcruple.  Various  indeed  are  the  accounts  of 
the  ancient  cochlearia  ;  but  in  the  prefent  London  and 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatories  a  cochleare  is,  of  fyrup  half  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and  of  diftilled  waters  three  drams  in 
weight,  by  meafure  half  an  ounce. 

It  is  alfo  a  term  for  scurvy-grass,  a  low  plant,  with 
thick  juicy  leaves,  fomewhat  hollowed,  fo  as  to  refemble 
a  fpoon,  whence  its  name ;  thofe  from  the  root  {landing 
on  long  pedicles ;  thofe  on  the  ftalk  joined  clofe  to  it 
without  pedicles  ;  producing  toward  the  upper  parts  of 
the  {talks  fmall  white  tetrapetalous  flowers,  followed  by 
roundifh  feed  veffels.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  particularly  about  the  fea-coafts  and 
falt-marffies,  and  flowers  in  May  or  fooner.  In  Green¬ 
land  and  fome  other  northern  parts  it  is  mild  and  totally 
deftitute  of  pungency,  and  yet  as  effectual  as  that  which 
grows  with  us,  when  eaten  for  the  fame  purpofes.  The 
cochlearia  officinalis  is  the  cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus 
fubrotundis,  caulinis  oblongis  fubfinuatis,  Linn.  The 
common  or  garden  scurvy-grass.  And  a  variety 
of  this,  viz.  cochlearia  officinalis  minor,  i.  e.  cochlearia 
minor  rotundo  folio  noftras,  Linn.  Small-leaved 
scurvy-grass. 

- Batava,  called  alfo  cochl.  hortenfis,  vel  rotun- 

difolia  ;  round-leaved,  Dutch,  or  garden  scurvy- 
grass.  The  radical  leaves  are  unevenly  roundifh,  and 
thofe  on  the  {talks  are  oblong.  It  is  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  does  not  change  its  qualities  with  the  foil. 

- Britannic  a,  called  alfo  cochl.  marina,  cochl. 

folio  finuato.  English  scurvy-grass,  or  sea  scur¬ 
vy-grass.  It  is  the  cochlearia,  Anglica,  Linn.  All 
its  leaves  are  alike,  oblong,  pointed,  deeply  and  irregu¬ 
larly  indented  and  finuated. 

The  frefli  leaves  of  both  forts  have  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafte :  the  firft  fort  is  by 
much  the  ftrongeft.  The  leaves  are  the  ftrongeft  part 
of  the  plant :  they  are  antifeptic,  attenuant,  and  aperi¬ 
ent  :  they  promote  urine,  but  neither  heat  nor  irritate  fo 
much  as  their  pungency  would  caufe  one  to  fufpe<£L  In 
the  feurvy,  palfy,  rheumatic  and  wandering  pains,  they 
are  ufed  with  advantage. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  nutmeg  covers  their  difagreeable 
flavour. 

Their  a£Iive  parts  are  wholly  in  the  expreffed  juice. 
Water  or  fpirit  alike  extracts  their  whole  virtue.  The 

6  pungent 
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pungent  part  exhales  in  drying,  and*  in  evaporating  the 
liquors  which  poflefs  it. 

The  belt  preparation,  as  well  as  the  beft  method  of 
preferving  the  herb  with  all  its  virtues,  is  by  beating  it 
up  with  fugar  into  a  conferve,  and  keeping  it  in  a  clofe 
veflel. 

The  principal  virtue  refides  in  an  effential  oil,  fepar- 
able  in  fmall  quantities  by  diftillation  in  water  ;  this  oil 
finks  in  water,  yet  it  is  very  volatile,  fubtil,  and  pene¬ 
trating.  Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  carries  the  oil  with  it 
in  diftillation  as  eafily  as  water  does*  A  pint  of  fpirit 
will  take  with  it  all  the  oil  from  two  pounds  weight  of 
the  leaves. 

Spiritus  CochlearitEf  Spirit  of  Scurvy-grass. 

Take  ten  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  frefh  fcurvy-grafs  ; 
of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  five  pints :  macerate  the  herb 
twelve  hours,  and  with  a  water-bath  draw  off  five  pints. 
This  is  called  fimple  fpirit,  in  contradiftinttion  to  what 
is  called  golden.  The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  an  hundred 
drops.  Horfe-radifh  may  be  mixed,  or  wholly  fubfti- 
tuted,  without  any  fenfible  difference  in  any  point  of 


fubje&s  of  this  operation*  arid  fuch  other  materials  at 
require  fome  force  to  feparate  their  parts. 

By  decoction  the  fermentation  of  fermentable  liquors 
is  deftroyed.  See  Di£t.  Chem.  4to. 

By  the  coflion  of  humours  is  meant  the  digeftion  of  the 
aliment  into  chyle  with  the  firft  coflion  ;  the  tedudftion  of 
the  chyle  into  blood,  which  is  the  fecondq  and  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  juices  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the 
glands,  is  the  third  and  laft. 

COCYTA.  See  Malis. 

CODA.  A  fpecies  of  Beetle. 

COD A-P ANNA.  A  fpecies  of  palm-tree. 

CODAGA  Pala.  Alfo  called  arbor  Afalabarica  lac - 
tefcens ,  jafmini  fore  odoro ,  fliquis  oblongis.  It  is  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Malabar,  the  bark  of  which,  when  pow¬ 
dered  and  drank  in  four  milk,  reftrains  haemorrhages  and 
alvine  fluxes.  The  root  boiled  in  water  makes  a  good 
fomentation  againft  inflammatory  tumors,  and  taken 
inwardly,  deftroys  worms.  Raii  Hift.  See  Conessi. 

COD  AGEIST.  See  Hydrocotyle. 

CODDAM-PULLI.  See  Carcapuli  and  Cameo- 

GIUM. 


view. 

Spiritus  Cochleariae  Aureus.  Golden  Spirit  OF  ScUR- 

vy-grass.  Succus  Cochlearite  compoftus.  Com¬ 
pound  juice  of  scurvy-grass;  formerly  fuccus 

fcorbutici ;  scorbutic  juices. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs ,  two  pints  ; 
of  brooklime,  and  water-creffes,  each  a  pint ;  of  Seville 
oranges,  twenty  ounces  ;  mix  them,  and  after  the  faeces 
have  fubfided,  decant  off  the  liquor,  and  flrain.  Dofe 
from  two  ounces  to  four,  twice  a-day. 

To  a  pint  of  the  fimple  fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs  add  an 
ounce  of  gamboge.  The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty 
drops.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

.  -  —  Altissimo  Folio.  A  fpecies  of  lepidium. 

- Armoracia.  See  Raphanus  rusticanus. 

COCHLEATA.  See  Medica. 

COCHLIA,  Cochlias.  See  Cochlea. 

COCHLIAXON.  A  name  for  a  part  in  a  machine 
defcribed  by  Oribafius. 

COCHLIDIUM.  The  fame  with  > A  fmall 
fhell-fnail,  whofe  fhell  Breynius  fays  is  of  a  conical  fi¬ 
gure,  and  regularly  fpiral  form.  This  author,  in  his 
Diflertatio  Phyfica  de  Polytholamiis,  enumerates  various 
fpecies  of  the  cochlidium. 

COCHLITA.  It  is  alfo  called  cochlea  f off  Us  or  lapi- 
dea.  It  is  a  ftone  of  the  fhape  and  figure  of  a  certain 
lhell-fnail.  It  is  faid  to  be  lithontriptic. 

COCHONE.  Galen  explains  this  to  be  the  jun£ture 
of  the  ifchium,  near  the  feat  or  breech ;  whence,  fays 
he,  all  the  adjacent  parts  about  the  feat  are  called  by  the 
fame  name.  Hippocrates  often  mentions  thefe  parts. 
Hefychius  fays  that  cochone  is  the  part  of  the  fpine  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  os  facrum  and  breech,  and  tells  us  that 
fome  call  the  parts  on  both  fides  the  os  facrum  by  this 
name,  and  adds,  that  the  ifchia  are  thus  called. 

COC1LIO.  A  weight  of  eleven  ounces. 

COCKENILLE.  See  Coccinilla. 

COCO.  See  Palma  Coccifera. 

COCOLATA.  Chocolate. 

COCOM1CA  Signa.  A  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  but 
his  meaning  is  unknown. 

COCOS,  i.  e.  Palma  Indica  coccigera  angulofa.  See 
Palma  Coccifera. 

COCTIO.  Boiling.  Alfo  decoEiio.  The  effe£t  of 
boiling  differs  from  that  of  infufion  in  fome  material  par¬ 
ticulars.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water  the  effential  oils  of 
vegetables,  in  which  their  virtue  generally  refides,  are 
diifipatcd  ;  and  when  the  medicine  to  be  obtained  is  to 
confift  of  the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  ingredients,  in¬ 
fufion  is  obvioufly  preferable  to  decoftion. 

In  deco&ions,  thofe  ingredients  fhould  be  boiled  firft 
from  which  their  virtues  are  moft  difficultly  extratted ; 
and  thofe  which  more  readily  give  them  out  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  until  the  latter  end  of  the  boiling ;  fuch  volatile 
ones  as  hardly  bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  may  be  add¬ 
ed  when  the  decofifcion  is  removed  from  the  fire ;  they 
may  ftand  clofely  covered  until  the  liquor  is  cool  enough 
to  be  {trained  off. 

Agglutinants,  aftringents,  and  emollients,  are  the  chief 


CODESELLA.  A  Carbuncle. 

CODIA.  In  Hippocrates  fignifies  a  poppy-head. 
The  heads  of  other  plants  are  alfo  thus  named. 

CODIAMINUM.  ?  Wild  daffodil.  See  Narcis- 

CODIANUM.  f  sus  lutasus  sylvestris. 

CODI-AVANACU.  An  under-fhrub  growing  in 
fandy  foils  in  tire  Eaft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  whole 
plant  taken  in  wine  is  a  good  remedy  for  fluxes.  Some 
other  preparations  are  made  from  it. 

CODOSCELLiE.  Buboes. 

CCECALIS  VENA.  A  branch  from  the  concave  fide 
of  the  vena  mefaraica  major ;  it  runs  to  the  beginning  of 
the  colon ;  it  divides  by  two  arteries,  one  of  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  gaftro-colica ;  the  other,  after  fend¬ 
ing  branches  to  the  inteftinum  ccecum  and  appendicula 
vermiformis,  communicates  below  with  the  extremity  of 
the  great  mefaraic  vein. 

CGELA.  The  hollow  of  the  eyes,  or  rather  above  and 
below  the  eye-lids.  They  are  puffed  up  in  a  cachexia. 
The  coda  of  the  feet  are  the  hollow  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  adjacent  to  the  heels. 

CCELESTINUS  COLOR.  In  Paracelfus  it  fignifies 
a  fky  colour. 


CGELIA.  It  fignifies  a  cavity  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
or  in  any  of  the  vifcera ;  it  is  alfo  the  fame  with  alvus, 
which  fee :  if  avu  is  joined  with  it,  it  fignifies  the  fto- 
mach,  and  fometimes  the  thorax;  and  n  Kara  joined  with 
it,  is  the  lower  belly,  or  inteftinal  tube,  from  the  cardia 
to  the  anus. 

CCELIACA  ARTERIA,  xoi^i;,  venter.  The  cceliac 
artery  arifes  anteriorly  from  the  aorta  defcendens,  as  foon 
as  it  has  puffed  through  the  diaphragm  ;  its  trunk  is  fhort, 
but  it  fends  off  from  the  right  fide  two  fmall  diaphrag- 
maticae,  though  fometimes  there  is  but  one.  The  left 
branch,  which  rifes  from  the  intercoftales  and  mamma- 
rise,  fend  ramifications  to  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  to  the  glandulae  renales  of  the  fame  fide,  as 
the  right  furnifhes  the  renal  gland  on  the  right  fide,  and 
the  pylorus.  After  thefe  the  cceliac  artery  fends  off  the 
arteria  ventriculi  coronaria,  and  the  gaftrica  fuperior;  then 
divides  into  the  arteria  hepatica  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  arteria  fplenica  on  the  left.  Sometimes  this  artery  is 
divided  into  the  coronaria,  hepatica,  and  fplenica ;  in  the 
fame  place,  very  near  its  origin,  the  trunk  going  out 
from  the  aorta  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  the  branches  from 
the  trunk  almoft  at  right  angles,  like  radii  from  an  axis, 
whence  this  trunk  hath  been  called  axis  arteria  cceliaca. 

- Mucosa.  See  Diarrhoea 

Mucosa. 

- Chylosa,  i.  e.  Diarrhoea 


See  Diarrhoea. 


CoELIACA. 

■ - Lactea. 

- Passio.  The  coeliac  passion  is  a  fpecies  of 

diarrhoea,  in  which  the  aliment  is  carried  off  in  a  liquid 
ftate,  but  not  well  digefted;  the  difcharges  refemble 
chyle.  Aretseus  calls  thofe  afflicted  with  this  diforder 
xoiKtaxoi',  Coelius  Aurelianus  calls  them  ventriculof ; 
Hippocrates  does  not  name  the  difeafe.  Sauvages  enu¬ 
merates  four  fpecies,  the  chylofa,  purulenta,  mucofa, 
and  la£tea  ;  but  the  firft  is  generally  underftood  by  the 

3  T  caliac 
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r reliac  paffon,  which  is  a  chronic  difcharge  of  liquid  in- 
digefted  aliment ;  in  this  difeafe,  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
bility  of  the  digeflive  power,  the  aliment  is  left  half  di¬ 
gefted,  and  becomes  depraved  both  in  colour,  fmell,  and 
confiftence,  for  the  colour  is  white ;  the  excrementious 
matter  filthy,  and  otfenfive ;  there  is  a  rumbling  in  the 
inteftines ;  and  flatus  break  forth  with  fome  violence,  the 
pain  of  the  ftomach  is  fevere,  refembling  pricking  ;  the 
patient  becomes  weak,  and  emaciated.  The  difeafe  con¬ 
tinues  long,  is  periodic,  and  difficult  to  cure. 

It  is  caufed  by  a  diforder  in  the  firft  pafiages,  which 
admits  of  the  aliment  being  diflolved,  but  not  properly 
digefted.  Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  it  originates  from  an  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  inteftinal  glands,  on  which  account  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  lymph  cannot,  by  thefe,  be  fupplied  for 
diluting  the  chyle,  and  rendering  it  fit  to  pafs  into  the 
la&eals;  hence  it  paffes  off  with  the  excrements.  He 
diftinguifhes  it  from  the  chylous  flux,  by  obferving  that 
in  this  the  caufe  is  an  obftrudf ion  of  the  ladteal  veffels. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder  are  in  general 
fuch  as  are  met  with  in  different  patients  labouring  under 
a  diarrhoea,  which  are  as  the  conftitution  and  various 
other  circumftances  differ. 

It  muff  be  diftinguifhed  from  other  inteftinal  difcharges, 
and  from  what  Celfus  calls  cceliacus  ventriculi  morbus. 

The  cure  is  tedious  at  beft,  but  often  uncertain.  It 
fometimes  abates,  but  is  apt,  upon  the  leaft  irregularity, 
to  return. 

As  the  caufe  is  in  part  an  interception  of  the  humours 
which  ufed  to  be  difcharged  from  the  glands  in  the  firft 
paffages,  aftringents  are  obvioufly  prejudicial ;  and  thefe 
remedies  which  gently  irritate  the  bowels,  and  deterge 
the  mouths  of  their  glands,  are  manifeftly  the  means  of 
relief  5  to  this  end  vomits  of  ipecacuanha  may  now  and 
then  be  given,  and  gentle  purges  frequently  repeated 
in  fmall  dofes.  As  indigeftion  or  weaknefs  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  in  part  contributes  to  the  production  of  this  dif¬ 
order,  warm  ftrengthening  ftomachics  will  be  ufeful ;  the 
diet  and  other  non-naturals  alfo  muft  be  properly  regu¬ 
lated.  See  Diarrhoea. 

See  Aretre  us,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  Coelius  Aurelianus  Morb. 
Chron.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

CCELIE.  See  Venter. 

CCELI-FLOS.  Coeli-folium.  Paracelfus  called  this 
nojloch  and  cerefolium  ;  others  call  it  flos  terree.  In  fome 
places  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  star-fall.  Stella- 
rum  purgamentum . 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  jelly,  fometimes  clear,  at  others  green- 
iffi,  and  agitated  with  a  kind  of  tremulous  motion  fo  long 
as  it  is  frefh. 

It  is  found  after  rain  in  meadows,  and  in  dry  parched 
grounds,  generally  betwixt  the  fpring  and  fummer  fea- 
fons.  If  it  is  not  gathered  before  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
it  will  be  fhrftelled  up  to  a  thin  membrane  of  a  browniffi 
colour.  Magnol,  in  his  Botanicum  Monfpelienfe,  calls 
it  viufcus  fugax  membranaccus  pinguis.  And  Tournefort 
calls  it  noltoch  ciniflonum. 

It  is  a  production  of  the  earth,  to  which  it  adheres  by 
one  or  more  flender  roots.  The  embryo  at  firft  appears 
like  a  fmall  tubercle,  which  is  flefhy,  foft,  and  diverfified 
with  inconfiderable  inequalities,  like  thofe  on  ftrawber- 
ries,  at  firft  of  a  greenifh  blue  colour,  but  afterwards 
clear.  Afterwards  this  membrane  is  unfolded  on  the 
earth,  and  thus  it  remains  while  the  weather  is  moift, 
not  fading  till  the  wind  and  fun  dries  the  earth.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  clear  infipid  liquor,  that  turns  hydrargyrus  mu- 
riatus  white,  and  fyr.  violar.  green.  It  affords  a  vola¬ 
tile  fait  well  cryftallized,  a  volatile  urinous  fpirit,  and  a 
fetid  oil. 

The  Germans  ufe  it  to  make  the  hair  grow. 

Coeli  Spectator.  See  Uranoscopus. 

CCELQMA.  Kcihu/jta,  hollow.  An  ulcer  in  the  tunica 
cornea  of  the  eye.  See  Bothrion. 

CCELOSTOMIA,  from  koi\ ©-■,  hollow ,  and  ropa,  the 
mouth.  A  defeCt  in  fpeaking,  when  a  perfon’s  fpeech  is 
obfcured  by  founding  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  a 
cavern. 

CCEMENTATIO.  ?  Cement.  It  is  a  tenacious  mat- 

CCEMF.NTUM.  3  ter  by  which  two  bodies  are  made 
to  adhere.  What  is  ufed  by  the  chemifts  is  commonly 
called  lute.  See  Lutum. 

Befides  cements  are  thofe  powders  and  paftes  with 


which  any  body  is  furrotinded  with  pots  or  crucibles* 
and  which,  by  the  help  of  fire,  produce  changes  in  the 
bodies  about  which  they  are  fpread.  The  common  ce¬ 
ment  which  Schroder  direCts,  is  the  following  :  Take 
half  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  briek-duft,  four  ounces 
of  common  fait  prepared,  and  of  nitre  and  verdigrife, 
each  an  ounce ;  mix. 

There  are  many  compofitions  for  cementing ,  which 
may  be  feen  in  chemical  writings ;  one  of  the  chief  of 
them  is  what  is  called  the  royal  cement,  becaufe  ufed  in 
purifying  gold  from  filver.  It  is  thus  made  :  Take  four 
parts  of  fine  brick-duft,  one  part  of  green  vitriol,  cal¬ 
cined  to  rednefs,  and  one  part  of  common  fait ;  mix 
them  well,  and  then  work  them  into  a  firm  pafte  with 
water.  See  Did!:,  of  Chem.  4to.  Newmann’s  Works. 

CCENA.  SupPeR.  Suppers  that  are  heavy  ftiould  be 
avoided,  becaufe  the  ftomach  is  more  oppreffed  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  food  in  an  horizontal  pofture  than  in  an 
eredt  one,  and  becaufe  digeftion  goes  on  more  flowly  when 
we  fleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  They  fhould  alfo  be 
eaten  long  enough  before  bed-time,  that  they  may  be' 
nearly  digefted  before  going  to  fleep,  and  then  a  draught 
of  pure  water  will  ufefully  dilute  that  which  remains  in 
the  ftomach. 

CCENOTES,  from  xoivoc,  common.  The  phyficians  of 
the  Methodic  fedt  afferted  that  all  difeafes  arofe  from  re¬ 
laxation,  ftridfure,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Thefe  were 
called  ccenotes ,  becaufe  difeafes  have  thefe  in  common. 

CCERULEUM  MONTANUM.  Mountain  blue, 
alfo  called  chryfocolla.  It  is  a  blue  ore  of  copper. 

—  Fossile.  See  ArmenUs  lapis. 

- Nativum.  See  Lapis  lazuli. 

CCERULEUS  LAPIS.  See  Vitriolum  coeruleum. 

COFFEA,  called  alfo  coffee,  jafminum  Arabicum 
cajlanaa  folio  fore  albo  odoratiffmo,  coffe,  choava  jafmi- 
noides ,  coffee  tree  or  bush.  It  is  the  coffea  Arabica, 
Linn. 

The  fruit  of  the  coffee- tree,  called  its  berries,  are  of  a 
pale  colour  and  oval  ffiape,  rather  lefs  than  a  common 
bean,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  flat  on  the  other,  with  a 
remarkable  furrow. 

The  tree  is  of  the  jeffamine  kind,  with  leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  bay-tree  :  it  grows  in  Arabia  Felix;  from  thence 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a 
juicy  berry,  including  two  of  the  feeds,  joined  by  the 
flat  fides,  and  covered  each  with  a  thin  ffiell. 

Coffee  was  but  little  known  in  Europe  before  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  The  firft  coffee-houfe  in  London  was 
eredted  in  the  Tilt-Yard,  in  the  year  1652.  In  Paris  it 
was  fcarcely  known  until  1669;  though  at  Marfeilles  it 
was  ufed  in  1644.  Rauwolfius,  a  German,  and  Profper 
Alpinus,  an  Italian,  were  the  firft  Europeans  who  writ 
on  the  ufe  of  it. 

The  Arabian  coffee  is  called  the  Levant  coffee,  and  is 
the  fmalleft  ;  the  java  coffee  is  called  the  Eaft  India  coffee ; 
it  is  larger,  and  of  a  whitifh  livid  colour  :  the  American 
coffee  is  called  Englifh  or  Surinam  coffee',  the  berries  are- 
large  and  of  a  greenifh  colour;  but  the  beft  are  fmall, 
clofe,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent. 

The  Arabic  word  cahoua,  fignifies  any  kind  of  liquor, 
confequently  the  liquor  made  with  coffee.  Hence  the 
Turks  derive  their  cahveh ;  whence  again  the  European 
word  cafe. 

In  Arabia,^  perfons  of  rank  only  ufe  the  feminal  cap- 
fules,  and  the  pellicles  immediately  covering  the  berries  ; 
thefe  produce  a  grateful  liquor,  but  for  this  purpofe  the 
capfules,  See.  muft  be  freffi.  The  French  call  this  cafet 
a  la  fultane. 

The  coffee- berries  have  a  farinaceous,  fomewhat  unc¬ 
tuous  bitterifh  tafte  ;  and  little  or  no  fmell.  It  is  roafted 
to  deftroy  that  flatulence  that  it  hath  in  common  with  all 
farinaceous  fubftances.  Many  feeds,  &c.  by  roafting, 
acquire  the  flavour  for  which  coffee  is  admired.  Dille- 
nius  hath  given  a  diflertation  in  the  Ephem.  Nat.  Curiofo, 
on  the  fubftances  which  in  fmell  and  tafte  refemble  coffee', 
and  finds  that  roafted  rye,  with  a  few  roafted  almonds, 
to  furnilh  the  neceffary  proportion  of  oil,  comes  the 
neareft  to  it. 

From  fixteen  ounces  of  roafted  coffee,  Neumann  ob¬ 
tained  feven  ounces,  two  drams,  and  two  fcruples  of  wa¬ 
tery  extradl ;  and  afterwards  five  drams  and  one  fcruple 
of  ipirituous  extract.  On  reverfing  the  operation,  he  ob¬ 
tained 
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timed  four  ounces  and  four  fcrilples  of  fpirituous  extra#, 
and  four  ounces  of  watery ;  the  refiduum,  in  both  cafes, 
was  nearly  the  fame,  viz.  about  one  half  of  the  whole. 

The  roafted  feeds  ground  into  powder  foon  lofe  their 
flavour  in  the  air  ;  impart  it  to  water  and  to  fpirit  by  light 
eoriion,  or  digeftion,  and  give  over  a  great  part  of  it 
with  water  in  diftillation.  The  roafted  berries  keep  very 
well ;  to  recover  their  brifk  flavour,  lay  them  before  the 
fire  a  few  minutes,  and,  when  they  are  warm,  they  may 
be  ground  for  ufe,  and  are  then  as  agreeable  as  when  firft 
roafted. 

Coffee  fliould  be  boiled  eight  or  twelve  hours  before  it 
is  drank,  and  if  the  liquor  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  it  is  excellent. 

If  coffee  is  drank  warm  within  an  hour  after  dinner,  it 
is  of  Angular  ufe  to  thofe  who  have  head-achs  from  a  I 
weaknefs  in  the  ftomach,  contraried  by  attention,  or  from  | 
drunkennefs;  It  is  ufeful  when  digeftion  is  weak;  The 
phlegmatic  and  corpulent  are  much  benefited  by  its  ufe. 
In  fome  delicate  habits  it  produces  nervous  fymptoms. 
It  is  flightly  aftringent  and  antifeptic,  moderates  alimen¬ 
tary  fermentation,  and  is  powerfully  fedative.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works;  Percival’s  Efi'. 
Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  ii.  Lettfom’s  edit,  of  Fothergill’s 
Works,  vol.  ii. 

COGGYGRIA.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  sumach. 

COHOB.  Cohobatio ,  cohobium  cohoph.  Cohobation. 
It  is  the  returning  of  a  liquor,  diftilled  from  any  fub- 
ftance,  back  again  upon  tire  fame  fubftance,  and  didd¬ 
ling  it  again,  either  with  or  without  an  addition  of 
frefti  ingredients.  The  alembic,  called  a  pelican,  was 
invented  for  the  more  eafily  efferiing  this  operation. 
Modern  chemifts  negledt  it. 

COHOL.  See  Alcohol.-  Caftellus  fays  it  it  ufed  in 
Avicenna,  to  exprefs  dry  collyria,  for  the  eyes  in  fine 
powder. 

COHOPH.  See  Cohob. 

COHYNE.  An  American  trfed;  with  leaves  like  the 
laurel.  Its  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  melon,  fhaped  like  an 
egg.  The  Indians  make  cups  of  it;  The  fruit  is  not 
eatable; 

COILIMA.  A  fudden  fwelling  of  the  belly  from 
wind. 

COIRA.  See  Terra  Japonica. 

COITIO;  The  a#  of  venery.  See  Venus. 

COLATORIA  LACTEA.  Aftruc  fays  they  were 
formerly  called  glands,  and  are  fituated  on  the  third  and 
internal  tunic  of  the  uterus,  and  that  they  are  veficular 
bodies.  See  Fluor  albus. 

COLATORIUM.  A  ftrainer  of  any  kind; 

COLATURA.  Any  drained  or  filtered  liquor  is 
called  the  colature. 

COLCAQUAHUITL.  An  American  plant  com¬ 
mended  in  palfies  and  uterine  diforders.  Raii  Hift. 

COLCESTRENSIS  AQUA.  Colchester  Water. 
This  mineral  water  is  of  the  bitter  purging  kind,  fimilar 
to  that  at  Epfom,  but  not  fo  ftrong.*  See  Aqua  Ca¬ 
thartics  AMARAL 

COLCHICUM ;  alfo  Coum. 

Boerhaave  mentions  eight  fpecies. 

Colchicum ,  called  alfo  colchicum  atumnale,  colchicum 
foliis  planis  lanceola'tis  erecHs,  See.  Linniei,  colchicum  com¬ 
mune,  colchicum  Anglicum  purpureum  &  album.  Mea¬ 
dow'  SAFFRON. 

It  grows  in  meadows  that  are  moift  and  rich  ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  found  in  marfhy  gi'ounds.  It  hath  twro 
flefliy  bulbous  roots,  the  one  producing  from  its  lower  part 
a  fmaller  bulb.  From  the  laft  arifes  in  autumn,  along  a 
furrow',  in  the  fide  of  the  old  root,  a  {lender,  hollow, 
tranfparent  pedicle,  widening  at  the  top  into  a  flower  like 
thofe  of  the  crocufes,  divided  into  fix  fegments,  of  a  pur- 
pldh  or  whitifh  colour,  withering  in  two  or  three  days. 
From  the  fame  root  there  comes  forth  in  the  next  fpring 
three  or  four  upright  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  lily,  in  the 
middle  of  which  appear  on  fhort  pedicles,  commonly 
three  triangular  pods,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  walnuts, 
divided  into  three  cells,  full  of  roundifh  dark  coloured 
feeds.  The  outer  root  is  barren  and  fhrivelled,  the  inner 
one  produces  the  plant. 

When  the  root  is  young  and  frefh,  its  tafte  is  very 
acrid  ;  but  when  old,  it  is  mealy  and  faint.  For  medical 
purpofes  it  is  befl  when  full  of  fap.  Two  drams  of  this 
root  killed  a  large  dog;  after  putting  him  to  great  torment 


;or  about  thirteen  hours,  it  operated  violently  by  vorriitj 
■.tool,  and  Urine.  One  grain  of  it  being  fwallowed  by  a 
Wealthy  man,  produced  heat  in  the  ftomach,  and  foon 
ifter  flulhing  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with 
frequent  fhiverings,  followed  by  colicky  pains;  after  which 
in  itching  in  the  loins,  and  urinary  paffages,  was  per¬ 
ceived,  and  then  came  on  a  continual  inclination  to  make 
water,  a  tenefmus,  pain  in  the  head,  a  hurrying  pulfe, 
hirft,  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  effedts,  when  made  into  an  oxy- 
nel,  it  becomes  a  fafe,  but  powerful  medicine.  The 
oots  fhould  be  frefti,  and  full  of  fap,  when  they  are  ufed. 
n  Hiring  them,  they  emit  acrid  particles,  which  affe# 
he  head,  irritating  the  noftrils,  throat,  and  breaft ;  the 
ingers  that  hold  them  when  cutting,  become  numb  for  a 
ime,  and  lofe  their  fenfation  ;  though  after  being  fteeped 
in  vinegar,  they  are  aimoit  infipid,  their  acrimony  being 
taken  up  by  it; 

When  this  root  is  imprudently  fwallowed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  gives  the  fpeedieft  relief.  To  a  pint  of  water 
add  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  poppy  heads  Of  this  take  three 
ounces  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  ufe  of  this 
hath  removed  the  immediate  effedls  of  the  colchicum)  finifh 
the  cure  with  demulcents. 

Acetum  Colchici.  Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  the  frefti  roots  of  meadow  faffron ,  fliced,  an 

ounce  ;  white  wine  vinegar,  a  pint.  Mix  and  digeft  in 

a  glafs  veffel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  during  forty-eight  hours, 

then  ftrain  off  the  Iiauor. 

.  .  * 

do  render  this  vinegar  more  mild,  and  lefs  difagree¬ 
able,  it  is  made  into  an  oxymel,  as  follows  : 

Oxymel  Colchici.  Oxymel  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

With  a  pint  of  the  vinegar  of  meadow  faffron ,  mix  two 
pounds  of  clarified  honey  ;  gently  boil  the  mixture,  fre¬ 
quently  ftirring  it  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs 
.of  a  fyrup.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  It  is  of  confequence 
that  the  bulbs  be  in  perfection,  they  fhould  therefore  be 
taken  lip  in  autumn. 

This  oxymel  is  agreeably  acid,  gently  vellicates  the 
tongue,  is  moderately  aftringent,  excellent  for  cleanfing 
the  tongue  from  mucus  ;  in  an  increafed  dofe  it  is  an 
emetic,  and  fometimes  a  purge  ;  but  its  molt  general  ef¬ 
fect  is  as  a  diuretic,  and  as  fuch  it  is  very  conftant,  and 
remarkably  powerful. 

The  dofe  fhould  be  fmall  at  the  firft  ;  half  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  may  be  given  twb  or  three  times  a-day,  increafing  the 
dofe  as  the  ftomaeh  will  admit.  In  dropfies,  and  tertian 
agues,  its  fuccefs  has  been  great ;  as  an  experiorant  it 
fucceeds  when  fquills  fail ;  and,  when  opiates  are  joined 
with  experiorants,  this  oxymel  fhould  be  preferred,  fin- 
no  medicines  in  conjunriion  interferes  with  its  operation. 
See  Dr;  Storck’s  Effay  on  the  Ufe  and  Efferis  of  the  Root 
of  the  Colchicum  Autumnale.  Its  ufe  in  dropfies,  fee 
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- Illyricum.  See  Hermodactylus. 

- ZEYLANietiM.  See  Zedoaria. 

COLCOTAR.  Red  ink,  vitriol. 

COLCOTHAR.  Chalciti  officinarum.  See 
Vitriol,  colcothar. 

- - (Sal).  When  the  colcothar  of  vitriol  is  waftied 

in  water,  a  fait  is  obtained  from  it  which  is  thus 
called ;  it  is  alfo  named  fixed  fait  of  vitriol--  If  borax 
is  added  to  this  fait,  and  the  mixture  expofed  to  the 
fire,  it  eafily  fublimes  in  the  form  of  filver-coloured  faline 
flowers,  thus  forming  the  fal  fedativus  Hombergii.  Two 
ounces  of  this  fixed  fait  of  vitriol  well  calcined,  muft  be 
diffolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water ;  the  fame  quantity  of 
borax  muft  be  diffolved  alfo  in  a  quart  of  warm  water : 
thefe  folutions  being  mixed  and  filtered,  the  clear  liquor 
muft  be  evaporated  in  a  glafs  alembic  to  drynefs,  then  the 
dry  mafs  muft  be  fublimed.  By  mixing  oil  of  vitriol  with 
twice  its  weight  of  borax,  the  fame  fedative  fait  may  be 
obtained. 

COLES,  or  Colis.  See  Penis. 

COLETTA  ETLA.  See  Eryngium  Zeylanicum. 
COLI  DEXTRUM,  Lig  amentum.  Wdiere  the  me- 
fentery  changes  its  name  for  that  of  mefocolon  (which  is 
about  the  extremity  of  the  ileum)  the  particular  lamina, 
which  is  turned  to  the  right  fide,  forms  a  fmall  tranfverfe 
fold,  which  is  thus  named- 
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Coli  Sinistrum,  Ligamentum.  It  is  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mefoeolon,  a  little  below  the  left  kidney. 

COLIA,  or  Colias.  A  filh  which  refembles  a  raa- 
earel. 

COLICA.  The  Colic  ;  termed  alfo  rachialgia . 

The  appellation  of  colic  is  commonly  given  to  all  pains 
of  the  belly,  almoft  indifcriminately,  but  properly  it  is 
confined  to  pains  feated  in  the  colon;  however  it  is  not 
neceffarily  fo  limited.  From  the  different  caufes  and  cir- 
cumflances  oDthis  diforder  it  is  differently  denominated, 
and  fome  difference  in  the  mode  of  cure  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  different  cafes. 

When  the  pain  is  accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile, 
or  with  obflinate  coftivenefs,  it  is  called  a  bilious  colic ; 
if  flatus  caufes  the  pain,  it  takes  the  name  of  flatulent, 
or  windy  colic ;  thefe  two  laid  named  are  varieties  only  of 
the  fpalmodic  colic :  when  accompanied  with  fymptoms 
of  heat  and  inflammation,  it  takes  the  name  of  inflam¬ 
matory  colic y  See.  The  different  kinds  feem  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  included  under  the  diftindtions  of  inflammatory, 
fpafmodic,  or  from  irritation,  and  flatulent,  or  from  wind. 

The  inflammatory  is  when  adtual  inflammation  feizes 
fome  part  of  the  inteflinal  canal,  the  diforder  will  then 
be  confidered  and  treated  as  an  inflammation  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  part.  See  Inflammatio  Ventriculi,  &  In- 

'I'ESTINORUM. 

The  fpafmodic  is  when  pain  affedbs  the  belly  princi¬ 
pally  about  the  navel,  attended  with  an  obflinate  coftive- 
hefs,  and  either  a  naufea,  or  adtual  vomiting.  In  the 
beginning  it  is  abfolutely  void  of  inflammation,  though, 
as  a  confequence,  this  fymptom  fometimes^  appears. 

The  flatulent  is  when,  from  a  fudden  rarefaction  of  va¬ 
pours  in  the  inteflinal  canal,  there  is  pain  ;  and  as  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  diftenfion,  or  of  the  pain,  a  conftipation  of 
the  belly. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  ne- 
rofes,  and  order  fpafmi.  He  enumerates  feven  fpecies. 
I.  Colica  fpafmodica,  with  retraction  of  the  navel  and 
fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly.  2.  Colica  Pidtonum, 
this  in  many  things  is  like  the  former,  at  length  terminates 
with  pains  in  the  arms  and  back,  which  ufher  in  a  palfy. 
3.  Colica  ftercorea,  which  happens  from  coftivenefs.  4. 
Colica  accidentalis,  from  fliarp  undigefted  matters.  5. 
Colica  meconialis,  in  infants,  from  a  retention  of  meco¬ 
nium.  6.  Colica  callofa,  from  a  callous  ftridture  of  the 
colon.  7.  Colica  calculofa,  from  calculi  formed  in  the 
jnteflines. 

The  fpafmodic  colic  is  treated  of  under  a  variety  of 
names  :  Hippocrates  feems  to  include  it  under  pains  of 
the  belly,  where  he  calls  all  pains  of  the  inteflines,  iliac ; 
others,  fince  him,  have  named  it  chordapfus ,  ileus,  vol¬ 
vulus ,  See.  Writers  of  a  more  modern  date  have  named 
it  differently,  according  as  it  appeared  epidemically  in  a 
particular  country,  or  was  apprehended  to  proceed  from 
a  particular  caufe,  or  had  certain  fymptoms  attending  it : 
hence  the  names  colica  Piflonum>  colica  faturnina,  colica 
plumbariorum,  colica  Damnoniorum  or  of  Devonfhire, 
bilious  colic y  dry  belly-ach,  the  painter’s  colic ,  fpafmodic 
colic  nervous  colic ,  colic  of  Surinam,  See.  Sec. 

Pains  of  the  bowels  are  common  to  all  ages,  but  the 
tender  and  eafily  irritable,  are  moft  frequently  l'ubjedt  to 
them. 

As  to  the  feat,  the  whole  region  of  the  inteflines  is  the 
fubjedt  of  this  diforder  ;  in  any  part  of  them  it  may  ma- 
nifeft  its  prefence. 

Whatever  be  the  preceding,  the  immediate  caufe  is>  al¬ 
ways  a  fpafm  :  and  with  relpedt  to  the  theory  of  pains  in 
the  inteflines,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  caufe  from 
whence  they  arife,  hath  its  feat  in  a  part  diftant  from 
where  the  uneafmefs  is  felt.  Whenever  an  inflation  hap¬ 
pens  in  an  iuteftine,  there  is  either  an  obftrudtion  from 
excrements,  or  a  fpafm  in  another  part.  When  either 
cbflrudtion  or  conflridtion  happens  in  fome  part  of  the 
fmall  inteflines,  or  a  comprelflon  on  them ;  or  when  a 
load  of  excrement  is  lodged  in  the  beginning  of  the  colon 
on  the  right  fide,  there  arifes  a  great  and  painful  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  belly  above'  and  below  the  navel,  and  alfo  in 
the  middle  of  the  fame.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  colon, 
or  the  inteflinum  redtum,  is  thus  affedted,  the  colon  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  towards  the  fpleen,  together 
with  that  part  of  it  which  is  feated  beneath  the  ftomach, 
and  near  the  liver,  becomes  greatly  inflated.  When,  as 
it  often  happens  in  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  diforders, 
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the  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  or  end  of  the  duodenurft, 
is  fpafmodically  affedted,  there  prefently  arifes  a  fevere 
pain  in  the  loins,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric, 
and  intercoftal  branch  of  the  nerves,  which  fpread  them- 
felves  on  the  jejunum.  In  this  cafe  the  duodenum  and 
ftomach  are  inflated,  the  breathing  is  thereby  affedted, 
and  great  anxiety  comes  on. 

Spafms  may  be  excited  by  extraordinary  agitations  of 
mind,  or  uneafy  affedtions  thereof ;  alio  by  acrid  and  fti- 
mulating  matter  thrown  upon  the  bowels.  Bile,  and 
other  excrementitious  fordes,  may  be  too  long  retained, 
or  otherwife  have  changed  their  healthy  qualities ;  acrid 
fubltanees  may  be  fwallowed,  or  conveyed  to  the  intef- 
tines  by  other  means  ;  vapours  from  lead,  in  the  various 
employs  where  its  ufe  is  frequent,  as  well  as  foiutions  of 
it  from  the  tinning,  by  which  kettles,  &c.  are  lined,  and 
various  other  methods  by  which  this  pernicious  metal  is 
conveyed  into  our  bodies ;  the  matter  of  the  gout,  See. 
diverted  from  their  original  feat  to  the  inteflines ;  worms i 
obftrudted  periodical  evacuations,  See. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  approach  and  progrefs  of 
this  diforder  is  nearly  the  fame.  It  begins  with  a  fenfe 
of  weight,  or  pain,  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  attended 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  yellownefs  in  the  countenance,  a 
flight  ficknefs  and  coftivenefs;  the  pain  gradually  in- 
creafes,  and  from  wandering  about  becotnes  fixed  fome- 
where  about  the  navel,  from  whence  painful  dartings 
proceed,  at  times,  in  various  directions ;  wherever  pain 
is  felt,  a  forenefs  and  tendernefs  remain  fome  time  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  ficknefs  keeps  pace  with  the  pain,  and,  at 
length,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  comes  on ;  the  urine 
is  diminifhed  in  its  ufual  quantity,  and  a  tenefmus  fome- 
times  adds  to  all  the  other  grievances.  While  the  pain 
is  fpafmodic,  the  pulfe  remains  unaffedted,  except  con¬ 
curring  circumftances  produce  a  change  in  it ;  the  urine 
is  various ;  if  the  fmaller  inteflines  are  the  feat  of  the 
pain,  it  is  felt  more  acutely ;  if  the  larger  inteflines  are 
the  parts  aggrieved,  the  fenfe  of  the  pain  is  more  dull 
and  heavy;  fometimes  there  is  a  bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  yellownefs  in  the  countenance :  if  the  fymptoms 
are  not  relieved,  an  inflammation,  or  a  gangrene,  may 
enfue ;  or,  the  excrements  returning,  are  ejedted  by  vo¬ 
mit,  and  the  iliac  pafiion  puts  an  end  to  the  whole,  by 
opening  the  way  for  death. 

The  colic  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  fit  of  the  gra¬ 
vel  ;  ftones  palling  through  the  ureters ;  rheumatic  pains 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  ;  a  beginning  dyfentery  ;  the 
blind  piles ;  from  a  ftone  palling  through  the  gall-duCt ; 
and  from  the  flatulent  pains  which  receive  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  flatulent  colic. 

Of  the  remarkable  fymptoms  that  fometimes  come  on 
in  confequence  of  this  diforder,  a  palfy  is  the  chief.  Dr. 
Thierry  fays,  that  it  is  the  natural  crifis  of  a  colic :  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  fometimes  comes  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  fit,  though  generally  it  follows  :  and,  fecondly, 
it  feldom  appears  after  the  firft  fit,  if  the  colic  was  not 
ill-treated.  ■ 

When  the  colic  attacks  with  a  fhivering,  and  the  pain 
is  very  violent,  great  danger  attends  it,  for  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  denoted  thereby.  When  lead  is  the  caufe,  the  co¬ 
lic  is  apt  to  terminate  in  a  fpafmodic  afthma,  or  a  palfy. 
A  fweat,  a  falivation,  an  haemorrhage  at  the  nofe,  or  from 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  fpontaneoufly  occurring,  fome¬ 
times  terminates  the  colic :  though,  if  after  the  {Length 
is  exhaufted,  a  colliquative  fweat  comes  on,  a  ftupor  of 
the  hands  or  feet  are  to  be  feared,  if  not  a  true  palfy.  If 
the  violence  of  the  pain  continues  to  increafe,  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  are  to  be  expected. 

As  preventives  from  this  complaint,  tliofe  who  are 
at  times  afflicted  with  pains  in  the  belly  fhould  be  careful 
to  keep  from  all  violent  agitations  of  the  mind,  fhun  ex- 
pofures  to  the  northern  winds,  keep  the  feet  dry  and 
warm,  abftain  from  flatulent  food,  and  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  Thofe  whofe  occupation  fubjedts  them  to  the 
fumes  of  lead,  or  to  the  influence  of  any  of  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  fhould  breakfaft  on  fat  broth,  or  eat  bread  that  is 
fpread  with  fweet  lard,  before  they  begin  their  work. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  as  a  fpafm  is  declared  to  be  the 
immediate  caufe,  its  refolution  is  the  chief  indication ;  to 
which  end  relaxing  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  with 
purges,  which,  while  they  folicit  the  internal  difeharge, 
will  not  increafe  the  morbid  irritation,  are  the  proper 
means. 
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If  the  pains  are  violent,  and  the  pulfe  full,  take  away 
blood  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient ;  after 
which  the  ftomach  may  be  cleanfed  with  as  much  warm 
camomile  tea  as  will  excite  two  or  three  difcharges  by 
vomiting,  or,  if  need  be,  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  given. 

After  the  ftomach  is  cleanfed,  opium  fhould  be  given, 
and  the  dofe,  which  may  be  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  pain,  muft  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours,  until  fleep  is  procured,  and  eafe  obtained. 
The  notion  that  a  free  ufe  of  Opium  may  caufe  the  pally 
is  erroneous. 

As  foon  as  by  a  due  ufe  of  opium  the  ficknefs  and 
pain  abate,  let  gentle  purges,  that  is,  fuch  as  operate  with 
the  leaft  irritation,  be  given  :  when  the  pain  is  firft  mo¬ 
derated  by  the  ufe  of  opium,  take  3  ii.  of  the  fal  arnar. 
in  warm  water ;  if  repeated  every  two  hours  it  will  ope¬ 
rate  with  fufficient  efficacy ;  though  die  ol.  ricini  fhould 
be  preferred,  becaufe  its  repetition  need  not  be  fo  fre¬ 
quent  as  the  other  purgatives :  however,  in  want  of  it,  3  i. 
of  cryftal.  tart,  or  3  fs.  of  fulph.  prsecip.  may  be  repeated 
every  hour  or  two.  The  ol.  ricini  may  be  given  to  f  i. 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tin£L  card.  comp.  Ph  Lond. 
or  any  other  agreeable  mixture.  If  the  ol.  ricini  is  not 
to  be  had,  any  other  purgative  that,  is  not  painful  in  its 
operation  may  be  ufed.  When  a  free  paffage  is  obtained 
downwards,  laxatives  muft  ftill  be  continued,  until  all 
danger  of  a  relapfe  feems  to  be  removed. 

If  dofes  of  a  grain  or  two  of  opium,  repeated  every  fix 
hours,  fail  to  relieve,  forty  drops  of  the  tindh  opii  may 
be  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  warm  olive  oil,  and  injedb- 
ed  clyfterwife.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
pain  returns. 

In  cafe  of  a  relapfe,  after  the  good  effedf  of  purges,  the 
propereft  method  is  to  begin  as  at  the  firft,  and  moderate 
the  pain  by  means  of  opium,  before  the  ufe  of  purging 
medicines. 

Fomentations,  and  warm  baths,  may  prove  auxiliaries, 
but  no  great  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  them.  It  is  true, 
that  while  the  patient  is  fet  in  the  warm  bath,  the  pain 
abates,  but  when  he  is  taken  out,  it  returns.  In  this 
diforder,  the  pain  muft  be  allayed  during  fome  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  inteftines  will  be  difpofed  to  perform  their  office 
of  excretion,  and  few,  if  any  patients,  can  continue  in 
the  bath  fo  long  as  eafe  is  required.  Some  aflert,  that 
the  warm  bath  being  ufed  beiore  the  belly  is  evacuated, 
is  hurtful,  by  conveying  the  offending  humours  into  the 
blood,  inftead  of  determining  them  to  the  fkin,  and  thus 
may  be  caufe  of  convulfions. 

Dr.  Warren  and  Bifs  relate  their  fuccefs  in  attempting 
the  cure  of  the  colica  Pidonum ,  as  it  is  denominated  by 
one,  and  the  dry  beliy-ach  by  the  other,  by  means  of  a 
falivation  with  mercury  5  and  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  the 
ptyalifm  was  perceived,  the  pain  abated,  and  returned  no 
more.  One  of  thefe  gentlemen  obferves,  that  in  mild 
cafes,  where  a  falivation  feemed  not  neceflary,  blifters 
applied  to  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  thighs,  near 
the  groin,  were  fometimes  effectual.  Dr.  Hugh  Smith 
advifes  to  apply  the  blifters  on  the  belly. 

Dr.  Gralhuis  commends  alum  as  a  fpecific  in  this  dif¬ 
order  :  and  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  EfT.  Med.  and  Exp.  re¬ 
lates  the  fuccefles  which  hath  attended  his  ufe  of  this 
medicine  in  various  painful  diforders  of  the  bowels.  He 
gives  it  from  gr.  x.  ad  xx.  every  four  or  fix  hours ;  and 
a  few  dofes  thus  adminiftered,  never  failed  to  procure 
relief,  and,  duly  repeated,  to  effedt  a  cure. 

Dr.  Percival  alio  propofes  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Duncan,  which  is  inferted  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Edinb.  Med. 
Comment,  p.  172,  &c.  In  violent  colics,  attended  with 
vomiting  and  an  obftinate  conftipation  of  the  bowels,  it 
has  been  the  common  pradtice  amongft  phyficians  to  give 
opiates,  in  conjundtion  with  purgatives.  This  method 
of  treatment  has  been  lately  improved  by  adminiftering 
the  opiate  firft,  and  the  purgative  an  hour  or  two  after¬ 
wards.  But  I  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  to  you  an¬ 
other  mode,  which,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  extends, 
has  proved  the  moft  fuccefsful.  I  diredt  three  or  four 
ounces  of  a  ftrong  decodtion  of  poppy  heads,  with  twen¬ 
ty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops  of  tindtura  opii,  to  be  injected 
into  the  inteftines,  and  retained  as  long  as  poffible.  If  it 
be  fpeedily  difeharged,  the  glyfter  is  repeated  till  the  pain 
is  relieved,  and  the  vomiting  ceafes.  A  dofe  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  or  of  any  other  brilk  cathartic,  is  then  ad-mi- 
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niftered,  and  its  operation  quickened  by  the  ufe  of  fena* 
tea,  of  a  folution  of  the  neutral  falts,  or  of  caftor  oil. 
By  this  procefs,  evacuations  are  procured  with  more  eafe, 
certainty,  and  expedition,  than  by  any  other  which  I  have 
tried.  For  opium,  when  given  in  a  clyfter,  does  not 
check  the  periftaltie  motion  of  the  inteftines,  nor  coun¬ 
teract  the  operation  of  any  purgative  fo  powerfully  as 
when  received  into  the  ftomach.  And,  in  this  way,  it  is 
moft  efficacious  in  alleviating  the  ficknefs,  and  in  putting 
a  flop  to  the  violent  retchings  with  which  colics  are  often 
attended.  The  tafte  of  laudanum  is  often  fo  naufeous, 
that  it  is  frequently  rejedted  as  foon  as  fwallowed.  And, 
if  the  extradlum  opii  be  given  in  a  folid  form,  time  muft 
be  allowed  for  its  folution,  before  any  effedt  can  be  ex- 
pedled  from  it. 

The  columbo-root  infufed  in  boiling  water,  and  given 
to  the  patient  in  the  beginning  of  this  diforder,  may  be 
ufeful  to  abate  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting. 

The  palfy  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the  colic 
is  beft  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  Bath-water ;  but  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  many  do  not  admit  of  this  method,  the 
whole  length  of  the  fpine  may  be  rubbed  with  Barbadoes 
tar,  diflolved  in  rum,  and  fuch  other  antiparalytics  may 
be  ufed,  as  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  may  admit. 

See  Dr.  Tronchin  on  the  Collca  Pi  donum,  with  Dr. 
Schomberg’s  Notes.  Dr.  Thierry  on  the  Collca  Pidonum. 
Dr.  De  Haen  on  the  Colica  Pidonum.  Dr.  Huxham  on 
the  Colic  of  Devonfhire.  Dr.  Warren’s  Account  of  the 
Colica  Pidonum,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  ii.  Dr. 
Sydenham’s  Works,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wallis.  Dr. 
Percival’s  Eflays,  Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  J94,  &c.  Dr. 
Brooks’  and  the  London  Pradlices  ofPhyfic.  Med.  Muf. 
vol.  iii.  p.  579,  8c c.  and  Dr.  Shebbear’s  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

The  flatulent  colic  is  ufually  a  fymptom  or  confequence 
of  fome  other  diforder,  and  is  neither  accompanied  with 
fever  nor  third: ;  however,  the  pain  is  acute,  as  the  feat 
of  the  complaint  is  in  the  fmall  inteftines;  cardialgic 
fymptoms,  with  efforts  to  vomit,  fometimes  attend,  and 
a  coftivenefs  is  the  confequence  of  the  great  diftention. 

Sometimes  it  is  caufed  by  wetting  the  feet,  or  other- 
ways  checking  the  perfpiration ;  in  which  cafe,  inftead 
of  taking  heating  medicines,  rubbing  the  legs  with  warm 
cloths,  and  afterwards  keeping  the  feet  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water,  will  be  the  moft  effedfual  remedy. 

When  a  perfon  is  fubjeef  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
diforder,  it  proves  that  their  digeftive  powers  are  weak  ; 
and  in  order  to  the  cure,  this  circumftance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

To  promote  the  difeharge  of  wind,  clyfters  of  warm 
water,  with  a  little  common  fait,  may  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  Warm  camomile  tea  may  be  now  and  then 
drank,  and  tindL  of  rhubarb,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  oil 
of  mint. 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  diflolved  in  water,  is  a  ufeful  drink. 

Sometimes  the  conf.opiata,  joined  with  rhubarb,  gives 
fpeedy  relief. 

Colica  Colcotor.  See  Calcadinum. 

-  Sinistra,  [Arteria]-) 

i.  e.  Mefenterica  inferior  arteria.  /  See  Mesenteric.®. 

- Superior,  [Arteria]  f  Arteri®. 

i.  e.  Mefenterica  fuperior.  J 

- Vena.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  vena  mcferaica 

major.  It  runs  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  before 
it  joins  the  artery,  to  the  middle  of  the  colon,  where  it 
divides  to  the  right  and  left,  and  forms  arches.  On  the 
left  it  communicates  with  the  upper  branch  of  the  has- 
morrhoidalis  and  on  the  right  with  the  fecond  branch  of 
the  meferaica. 

- Recta,  Vena.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  gaftro- 

colica  vena ;  it  goes  to  the  right  portion  of  the  colon, 
from  thence  to  the  upper  part  thereof,  where  it  divides, 
and  anaftomofes  with  the  colica ,  and  the  coecalis. 

COLLI CULUM.  See  Nymph®:. 

COLIFORME  OS.  See  Os  cribrosum. 

COLINIL.  Called  alfo  Nil ;  Indiga  fpuria ;  Polygala 
Indica.  The  name  of  an  American  plant,  the  juice  of 
which,  with  a  little  honey,  cures  puftules  in  the  mouth. 
Raii  Hift. 

COLIPHIUM.  Bompournickel.  A  fort  of  bread 
made  of  the  flour  and  bran  all  together  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  It  was  made  for  the  wreftlers.  This  name 
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}s  derived  from  Greek  words,  which  imply  ftrength  of 
limbs.  Ka\ov,  a  member ,  and  upi,  Jlrength.  Some  of  the 
moll  ancient  nations  called  the  bread  thus  made  panis  fur- 
furaceus.  See  Aulius  Gellius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  Panis 
impurusi  See  Hippocrates.  Athenseus,  lib.  in.  calls  it  fyn- 
comifton ,  bread  prepared  of  unfifted  meal.  Coelius  Rho- 
diginus,  lib.  lx.-  c.  16.  calls  it  panis  ciharius ,  and  panis  gre- 
g'arius*  Terence  calls  it  panis  ater*  It  is  the  fame  as  in 
Weftphalia  is  called  bompournickel,  which  fee.  This  fort 
of  bread  was  always  efteemed  both  for  nourilhing  the 
body,  and  for  rendering  it  robuft.  The  Greeks  called 
that  bread  moll  nourilhing  that  had  the  molt  bran  in  it, 
and  that  fort  the  leaft  nourilhing  that  had  the  molt  flour 
in  it.  Varrius  in  Pliny,  informs  us  that  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  for  3©o  years,  ufed  only  the  bran  of  their  corn.- 

COLIS.  See  Penis. 

COLLATENNA.  A  certain  fpecific  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.-  It  is-  mentioned  by  Paracelfas  in  his  work  De 
Vita  Longa, 

COLL  ATEE.  ALES.  So  Spigelius  calls  the  ere  Bores 
penis  from  their  collateral  order  of  fibres. 

COLLATITIUM.  A  fort  of  food  prepared,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Blancard,  of  the  flefh  of  a  capon,  or  a  pullet 
bruifed,  and  then  mixed  with  mutton  broth,  and  given 
with  verjuice,  or  lemon-juice, 

COLLETICA,  from  hqx\cl,  glue ,  Conglutinating  me¬ 
dicines. 

COLLICIfE.  Tlie  union  of  the  du£ts  which  convey 
the  humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  puinSla  lachrymalia  to 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe. 

COLLICULA,  See  Nymph.*,  A  diminutive  of  col- 
lis,  a  hill. 

COLLIGAMEN.  A  ligament. 

COLLIQU  AMENTUM.  An  extremely  tranfparent 
fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after  two  or  three  days  incu¬ 
bation,  containing  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  chick.  It 
is  included  in  its  own  proper  membranes,  diftindt  from 
the  albumen.  Harvey  calls  it  oculus. 

COLLIQU ATIO.  Colliquation,  A  diffolving,  or 
wafting,  from  colliquo ,  to  melt  avaay.- 

COLLISIO.  SeeCoNTUsio. 

COLLIX.  A  fort  of  round  loaf  or  cake ;  but  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  other  Greek  medicinal  Writers,  im¬ 

ports  a  fort  of  paltil,  or  troche,  of  the  form  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

COLLOBOMA.  The  growing  together  of  the  eyelids. 

COLLODES.  Glutinous,  from  xsxxa,  glue. 

COLLODlUM.  A  word  in  Paracelfus’s  work  De 
Vita  Longa,  but  he  no  where  explains  it. 

COLLUM.  See  Cervix. 

COLLUTORIUM  ORIS.  See  Gargarisma. 

COLLY  RI U  M,  from  xcMa,  glue,  and  oupx,  a  tail, 
becaufe  the  ancient  collyria  were  in  the  form  of  a  rat’s 
tail,  and  prepared  of  powders  made  up  of  fomething  glu¬ 
tinous  ;  according  to  fome,  from  xmhuv,  to  fop,  and  pa, 
a  running.  Suppofitories,  tents,  and  other  things,  have 
been  called  collyria  from  their  form  ;  but  as  they  were 
ufed  whole,  or  in  their  proper  form,  they  were  called  en¬ 
tire  ;  but  what  were  called  collyria,  without  the  epithet 
entire,  were  powdered  fine  and  applied  to  the  eyes. 

At  prefent  a  collyrlum  only  means  a  topical  medicine 
for  the  eyes.  It  differs  not  from  a  lotion,  but  as  applied 
to  the  eyes,  it  is  now  called  a  collyrium. 

Collyriums  made  with  vegetables  and  falts  that  entirely 
diffolve,  are  more  elegant,  and  agree  better  with  the  eyes, 
than  when  they  are  made  with  powders. 

Hoffman  condemns  all  acrid,  aftringent,  cooling,  dry¬ 
ing,  and  mucilaginous  applications  to  the  eyes.  Wede- 
lius  fays,  that  opium  does  not  eafe  pain  in  the  eyes  when 
externally  applied,  but  rather  excites  greater  heat.  He 
lays,  that  aloes  eafe  the  eyes  more  than  opium. 

Collyr.  coeruieum.  See  Sapphirina  aqua. 

-  Samium.  Brown  Samian  earth.  It  is  an 

earth  of  the  marly  kind.  There  is  alfo  a  white  fort. 
They  are  brought  from  the  illand  of  Samos. 

- Siccum,.  i.  e.  P.  e  ceruff.  comp.  See  Plumbum. 

COLOBOMA,.  from  moKoCow,  to  maim,  the  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  eye-lids.  Alfo  the  want  of  a  particular 
member  or  part  of  the  body. 

COLOBOMATA.  In  Celfus  this  word  is  expreffed 
by  curta.  Both  the  words  fignify  a  deficiency  in  fome 
part  of  the  body,  particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alee  of  the 
noftrils. 


COLOCASIA ;  called  alfo  Manz'rzanion :  it  is  a  plant 
with  a  tuberous,  thick,  and  farinaceous  root.  Boerhaave 
mentions  five  fpecies,  but  nothing  is  faid  of  it  as  a  me¬ 
dicine.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  Egyptian  bean.  See 
Faba  JEgyptia. 

COLOCHIERNI  CARDUUS  CRETENSIBUS.  A 
plant  which  differs  very  little  from  the  atraftylis. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  Bitter-apple.  Alfo  called  han - 
dala,  alhandale,  colocynthidis  medulla,  coloquintida.  Bit¬ 
ter  or  wild  gourd.  It  is  the  dried  pulpy  part  of  a  fpecies 
of  gourd.  The  cueumis  colocynthis,  or  cucumis  foliis  mul- 
tifidis,  pomofis  globofis  glabris,  Linn,  differing  from  the 
common  fort  only  in  the  leaves  being  deeper  jagged,  and 
the  fruit  not  eatable.  It  is  brought  from  Aleppo,  and 
grows  in  many  parts  of  Turkey.  It  is  very  light,  white, 
and  of  a  fungous  texture,  compofed  as  it  were  of  mem¬ 
braneous  leaves,  with  a  number  of  roundifh  feeds  lodged 
in  the  cavities.- 

The  feeds  are  undluous  and  fweetifh  like  thofe  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  but  not  purging ;  the  fungous  medulla,  freed 
from  the  feeds,  is  acrid,  naufeous,  and-  bitter  to  the  tafte, 
and  is-  a  ftrong,  irritating  cathartic ;  fome  commend  it 
alfo  in  Idler  dofes,  as  an  alterative  in  chronical  diforders. 
It  is-  rarely  ufed  alone,  though  ten  or  twelve  grains  will 
purge  violently,  but  is  mixed  with  other  purgatives,  to 
quicken  their  operation. 

When  boiled  in  water  it  gives  out  a  large  quantity  of 
flime ;  to  proof  fpirit  it  does  the  fame ;  the  watery  de- 
codlion  infpiffated  to  an  extraH  purges  brilkly,  but  with 
lefs  irritation  than  the  colocynth  i-tl'elf,  and  half  its  weight.- 
Mr.  Balduc  fays,  that  the  aeftive  matter  refides  in  its  falts, 
which  far  exceed  the  refin  and  the  oil  in  quantity,  and 
that  hence  water  is  its  beft  menftruum. 

The  London  College  order  it  in  the  cXtradL  colocyn¬ 
thidis  compofitum.  See  Catharticu-m  extractum. 

Colocynthis  fructu  rotundo  major.  The  grei- 
ter  coloquintida.  It  grows  where  the  above  fpeeies  is  met 
with,  and  poffeffes  fimilar  virtues.- 

COLON,  from  koikov,  hollow.  It  is  the  firft  of  the 
large  inteftines,  and  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  all, 
called  alfo  enter  on.  From  the  ccecum  it  reaches  in  the 
form  of  an  arch  above  the  umbilical  region,  and  extends 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  left  hypocondrium,  then  runs 
down  before  the  left  kidney,  to  which  it  is  conneded, 
and  below  which  it  turns  toward  the  fpine,  and  forming 
two  oppofite  convolutions,  terminates  in  the  rectum, 
which  having  palled  below  die  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins 
to  the  in  fide  of  the  os  facrum,  is  bent  backwards  on  the 
concave  fide,  to  which  it  is  joined,  and  running  in  the 
diredtion  of  the  os  ccceygis,  bends  a  little  forwards,  and 
terminates  in  the  extremity  of  that  bone. 

The  continuity  of  the  colon  is  a  little  Interrupted  by 
the  inteftinum  ileum,  which-  advances  into  the  cavity  of 
the  colon,  and  together  with  a  certain  fold  of  that  intef- 
tine,  forms  what  is  called  valvula  colt. 

The  whole  convex  fide  of  the  colon  is  divided  longitu¬ 
dinally  into  three  parts  by  three  ligamentary  bands,  con¬ 
tinued  from  thofe  of  the  coecum  and  ©f  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  with  them.  Two  of  thefe  bands  run  on  each  fide 
along  the  great  curvature  of  the  colon,  and  the  third 
along  the  fmall  curvature.  This  laft  was  firft  noticed  by 
M.  Morgagni.  Between  thefe  ligaments  the  inteftine  is 
formed  into  cells,  called  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and  are 
proceffes  of  all  the  coats.  The  cellular  coat  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  fmall  inteftines;  the  internal  coat 
is  not  villous,  but  papillous ;  the  rugae  are  waved  and 
irregular. 

Where  the  ileum  terminates,  there  is  a  valve  called 
valvula  cocci,  colt,  or  ilii.  Its  figure  is  oval,  it  keeps 
foft  and  loofe,  and  upon  the  very  edge  there  is  a  diftant 
fpinfter,  which  a£ts  fo  as  to  hinder  the  faeces  from  re¬ 
turning  into  the  ileum. 

The  whole  courfe  of  this  inteftine  is  fuch,  that  when 
warm  clyfters  are  plenteoully  injected,  their  efficacy  is  by 
it  applied  to  almoit  all  the  abdominal  vifeera,  for”  it  be¬ 
gins  under  the  right  kidney,  and  runs  up  on  its  fore-part, 
paffes  under  the  gall-bladder,  then  runs  upon  the  firft 
curvature  of  the  duodenum,  to  all  which  it  adheres;  from 
thence  it  runs  before  the  great  convexity  of  the  ft omach, 
then  touches  the  fpleen,  and  goes  on  to  the  left  kidney, 
&c.  as  above  mentioned. 

The  colon  on  its  upper  part  receives  arteries  from  the 
mefenterica  fuperior  and  inferior,  the  lower  portion  is 
8  fupplied 
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fupplied  from  the  mefenterica  inferior,  one  of  which 
forms  the  internal  haemorrhoidal  artery.  The  veins  are 
from  the  vena  portae  ventralis,  the  meferaica  major  and 
minor,  or  haemorrhoidalis  interna.  The  nerves  of  the 
arch  of  the  colon  are  the  two  mefenteric  plexufes. 

When  pain  is  in  the  colon,  it  is  lefs  acute,  and  with  a 
fenfe  of  weight ;  when  in  the  fmall  guts,  there  is  not  any 
fenfe  of  weight,  but  an.acute  pain.  If  fever  attends  pain 
in  the  colon,  the  pain  extending  to  the  ribs  gives  a  fufpi- 
picion  of  pleurify,  though  the  colon  in  reality  is  only  af¬ 
fected.  The  colon  is  narrower  in  the  right  fide  than  elfe- 
tvhere,  whence  colic  pains  rife  more  frequently,  and  rack 
more  violently  in  this  part.  The  excrements  are  long 
retained  here,  and  often  are  much  indutated  before  they 
pafs  further  on. 

COLOPHONIA.  Colophony ,  dr  black  rosin.  It  is 
alfo  called  refina  fncla  vel  tcjla ,  and  dried  rojin.  It  is 
only  rojin  whofe  humid  and  volatile  parts  are  molt  difli- 
pated.  It  receives  it  name  of  colophonia  from  Colophon, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  becaufs  the  belt  was  formerly  brought 
from  thence. 

Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings,  the  one 
dry,  the  other  in  a  liquid  form.  The  latter  feems  to  have 
been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude  rejin  of  the  pine 
brought  from  Colophon,  the  former  was  the  refina  fritla. 
The  latter  Greeks  called  every  kind  of  rejin ,  colophony. 

The  belt  colophony  is  the  re[m  of  turpentine,  which  af¬ 
ter  the  ethereal  oil  is  diftilled,  is  again  urged  by  a  ffcrong 
continued  fire. 

COLOQUINTIDA.  See  Colocynthis. 

COLOR  INDUS.  It  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  purple. 

COLOSTRUM.  The  firft  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  its  young  is  thus  called ;  that  from  cows  is 
alfo  called  beestings.  It  is  gently  cathartic,  and  purges 
off  the  meconium,  thus  it  ferves  both  as  aliment  and  me¬ 
dicine. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine,  difiolved  with 
the  yolk  of  egg,  is  fometimes  called  colojlrum. 

COLOTES.  A  kind  of  lizard. 

COLOTOIDES.  Variegated  like  the  fkin  of  a  lizard; 
Hippocrates  applies  it  to  the  excrements. 

COLPOCELE.  A  hernia  that  is  feated  in  the  vagina. 
In  the  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  v.  p.  257.  L  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inltance.  of  the  urinary  bladder  protruding  into 
the  vagina.  The  patient  had  been  for  many  years,  liable 
to  violent  hyfteric  affections,  which  at  laft  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  dry,  convulfive  kind  of  cough.  When  in  courfe 
of  time,  this  cough  difappeared,  Ihe  was  feized  with  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  together,  with  great  pain  and  tenfe- 
nefs  in  the  abdomen.  Other  remedies  failing,  the  ca¬ 
theter  was  had  recourfe  to,  for  evacuating  the  urine,  but 
it  was  with  difficulty  introduced.  This  fuppreffion  re¬ 
turned  very  frequently  5  was  always  preceded  by  the 
convulfive  cough,  and  fometimes  even  with  convulfions, 
which  commonly  ended  in  faintings.  The  obftruCtion 
which  occurred  to  the  introduction  of  the  catheter, 
feemed  to  proceed  from  a  confiderable  weight  and  pain 
which  the  patient  complained  of  in  the  forepart  of  the 
genitals,  and  which  was  always  molt  fevere  when  the 
fuppreffion  of  urine  was  not  confiderable.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  parts,  the  hypogaftric  region  was  tenfe  and  pain¬ 
ful,  but  there  was  no  confiderable  tumor  perceivable,  as 
there  ufually  is,  in  the  under  part  of  the  belly,  when  the 
urine  has  been  long  fuppreffed  •,  but,  upon  introducing 
the  finger  into  the  vagina,  while  the  fuppreffion  conti¬ 
nued,  a  large  tumor  was  difeovered,  which  occupied  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  vagina.  In  this  fvvelling,  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  was  perceived,  but  no  urine  could  be  evacuated  by 
compreffing  it,  unlefs  the  catheter  was  at  the  fame  time 
introduced,  and  then  a  plentiful  evacuation  enfued ; 
though,  even  in  this  manner,  the  contents  of  the  fvvelling 
could  not  be  entirely  difeharged,  unlefs  the  compreffion 
was  continued.  When  the  urine  was  entirely  evacuated, 
the  catheter  co.i'd  be  eafily  introduced ;  the  tunhor  dif¬ 
appeared  •,  the  fuperior  part  of  the  vagina  felt  lax  and 
flaccid  ;  and  the  finger  could  be  eafily  pufhed  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  till  the  tumor  began  again  to  in- 
creafe,  by  the  urine  collecting  in  the  bladder.  Then  the 
fuppreffion  returned,  attended  with  tenfion  and  pain  as 
before,  which  commonly  ended  in  convulfions,  unlefs 
the  urine  was  In  due  time  evacuated  by  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter.  The  urine,  which  at  firft  was  of  a  na¬ 
tural  appearance,  after  the  diforder  had  fubfifted  for  fome 


time,  became  lefs  pure,  and  feemed  to  contain  a  number 
of  fmall  membranous  filaments,  as  if  the  internal  coat 
of  the  bladder  had  been  eroded  by  it.  From  this  time, 
the  fenfibility  of  the  bladder  became  fo  much  increafed, 
that  it  was  found  neefeflary  to  introduce  the  catheter  much 
more  frequently  than  before.  On  confidering  the  cafe, 
it  appeared,  that  a  peflary,  properly  adapted  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  relaxed  parts,  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
be  the  rhoft  effectual  rfemedy ;  and  an  inftrument  of  that 
kind  being  procured,  and  fb  conftruCted  as  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  difeharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  being  continued  for  feveral  years,  till  the 
parts  had  again  recovered  their  tone,  a  complete  cure 
was  at  length  obtained.  The  peflary  was  then  no  longer 
iieceflary,  and  the  patient  difeharged  her  urine  with  per¬ 
fect  eafe. 

COLPOS.  The  fame  as  Sinus,  which  fee; 

COLPOPTOSIS.  A  bearing  down  of  the  vagina; 
See  Procidentia  vaginae. 

COLUBER  BERUS.  See  Vipera; 

COLUBRINA.  See  Serpentaria.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
of  the  dracontium,  and  of  the  bistOrta,  which  fee. 

Colubrina  Lusitania,  Herba.  See  Caacica. 

COLUBRINUM,  called  colubrinum  lignum,  radix  colu~ 
Irina ,  nux  vomica  minor  Moliccana,  modira,  caniram ,  nux 
vomica  altera,  folanum  arborejeens  Indicvm,  and  snake¬ 
weed  tree. 

It  is  the  wood  df  the  trees  on  which  the  nux  vomica 
grows,  and  of  other  trees  of  a  fimilar  kind.  Linnaeus 
mentions  two  fpecies  of  ftrychnos,  viz.  Jlrychnos  nux  vo¬ 
mica,  and  Jlrychnos  colubrina.  See  Strychnos.  They 
are  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  pieces  about  the  fize 
of  a  man’s  arm,  covered  with  a  brownifh  or  rufty  co¬ 
loured  bark,  internally  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  whitifh 
ftreaks. 

It  hath  a  faint  fmell,  but  not  a  difagreeable  one  ;  on 
chewing  it  fome  time,  it  is  bitteriih  :  it  gives  a  gold  co¬ 
lour  to  water  and  to  fpirit.  It  affords  a  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  extrad  by  means  of  fpirit,  but  not  fo  much 
by  water. 

It  hath  been  given  in  dofes  to  half  a  dram,  as  an  an¬ 
thelmintic,  in  quartan  agues  and  fome  other  diforders. 
It  operates  differently,  fometifnes  paffirig  off  by  urine,  at 
others  by  fweat,  and  alfo  by  ftool.  In  a  lefler  degree  it 
poflefles  the  ill  qualities  of  the  nuces  vomicae. 

COLUBRINUS  LAPIS,  zKo  called  ferpentis  lapis.  It 
hath  its  name  from  the  coluber  fnake,  from  which  it  was 
thought  to  be  taken ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  an  arti¬ 
ficial  compofition.  It  is  made  of  hartlhorn,  luted  up  in 
an  earthen  pot,  where  it  burns  to  a  blacknefs,  and  is  af¬ 
terwards  polifhed.  The  Moors  fay  it  is  made  of  a  kind 
of  clay.  It  is  fabled  to  be  a  cure  for  the  bites  of  ferpents, 
by  applying  it  to  the  wound. 

COLUMBAC.  That  part  of  the  agallochum  which 
is  betwixt  the  heart  and  that  part  which  is  next  the  bacL 

COLUMBINA.  See  Aquilegia. 

COLUMBO,  Columba,  Columobe,  or  in  the  Por- 
tuguefe  language  raijs  de  Mofamblque. 

It  is  produced  in  Afia,  from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted 
to  Colunbo ,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  whence  its 
name,  and  from  whence  all  the  Eaft  Indies  is  fupplied 
with  it. 

It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  circular  pieces  of  different 
fizes  up  to  three  inches  diameter ;  its  Tides  are  covered 
with  a  thick  wrinkled  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  exter¬ 
nally,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow.  It  is  a  rootj  and 
conlifts  of  three  laminae,  viz.  the  cortical,  which  in  the 
larger  pieces  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  ligneous, 
which  is  aboiit  half  an  inch ;  and  the  medullary,  which 
forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
laft  is  fofter  than  the  other  parts,  and  when  chewed  feems 
to  be  very  mucilaginous.  Many  fmall  fibres  run  longi¬ 
tudinally  through  it.  The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts  are 
divided  by  a  circular  black  line; 

It  hath  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  is  difagreeably  bitter, 
and  flightly  pungent  to  the  tafte. 

It  is  almoft  a  fpecific  in  the  cholera  morbus,  naufea, 
vomiting,  purging,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  bilious  fever, 
indigeftion,  want  of  appetite,  acidity  in  the  primae  vise, 
and  molt  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  is  pow¬ 
erfully  fedative,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic.  The  bark 
more  powerfully  refills  the  putrefaction  of  animal  flefh, 
but  this  root  exceeds  it  in  preferving  the  bile  from  putri- 
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dity,  and  alfo  in  correcting  its  begun  putrefcency.  It  is 
a  good  fubditute  to  the  bark  where  an  averfion  thereto 
renders  the  taking  of  it  difficult.  A  tin&ure  of  this  root 
in  brandy  is  the  riiod  ufeful  remedy  known  for  moderat¬ 
ing  the  retchings  fo  commonly  attendant  on  pregnant 
women  during  the  fird  months  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  fays  it  is  a  drong  and  agreeable  bitter,  and  has  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  many  inftances  of  dyfpepfia  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  Hopping  vomiting  it  has  frequently  anfwer- 
ed,  but  not  always,  even  where  there  feemed  to  be  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  bile  ;  but  in  changing  the  acrimony,  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  putrefcency  of  the  bile,  he  has  not  found  it 
more  powerful  than  other  bitters. 

It  may  be  given  in  power  from  three  grains  to  two 
drams,  but  the  common  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Diftilled  with  fpirit,  it  fends  over  little  or  nothing  of 
its  tade  or  fmell ;  but  tfie  extraCt  made  by  evaporating  a 
deeoCtion  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  better  than 
the  root  itfelf  in  powder :  about  two-thirds  of  this  root  is 
obtained  in  the  fpirituoiis  extraCt. 

The  College  of  Phyficiafis  London,  order  the  follow¬ 
ing  tincture 

Tinctura  Columbje,  Tincture  of  Columbo. 

Take  of  columbo-root ,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  an 
half ;  proof-fpirits  of  wine,  two  pints ;  diged  for  eight 
days,  and  drain :  a  table  fpoonful  of  which  may/be 
taken  in  mint-water,  or  an  infufion  of  orange-peel,  which 
lad  renders  it  the  mod  grateful.  It  powerfully  and  fpee- 
dily  relieves  colicky  pains  from  flatulence  or  from  indi- 
geftion.- 

ExTRACTUM  CoLUMB-ffi.  Extra  ft  of  Columbo-RooT. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  columbo-root  in  powder,  diged 
it  four  days  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pints  ;  filter 
this  tinCture ;  boil  the  refiduum  repeatedly  in  different 
waters,  until  it  yields  little  or  no  tade  to  the  liquor  •, 
drain  the  decoction,  and  evaporate  until  fix  pints  only 
remain;  then  evaporate  in  a  vapour-bath,  and,  when 
nearly  finiflied,  add  to  it  the  tinCture,  and  reduce  the 
whole  to  the  confidence  of  a  pill. 

In  diforders  of  the  domach,  attended  with  a  violent 
fermentation  of  the  food,  with  flatulence  and  great  aci¬ 
dity,  no  other  known  medicine  equals  this  extraCt. 

See  Dr.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  Dr.  Percival’s  Effays, 
Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  i.  ed.  2.  Notes  to  Sydenham  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 

COLUMELLA.  The  clitoris ,  alfo  the  uvula y  and  the 
falling  down  of  the  uvula. 

COLUMELLARES  DENTES.  See  Dentes  ca- 

NINI. 

COL.  ET  COLUM.  ECPH.  An  abbreviation  of  Fa- 
bius  Columna  minus  cognitarum  rariumque  dirpium  Ec- 
phrade,  1,  2.  Romse,  1616.  4to. 

Col.  et  Colum.  phyt.  An  abbreviation  of  Fabius 
Columna  Phytobafanos  five  Plantarum  aliquot  Hidoria. 
Neap.  1592. 

Col.  et  Colum.  in  rech.  An  abbreviation  of  Fa¬ 
bius  Columna  in  Rechum  in  Hernandez.  Romse,  1649. 

Columns.  See  Carduus  pinea. 

Columna  Nasi.  The  lowed  and  fleffiy  part  of  the 
nofe,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  feptum. 

- Oris.  See  Uvula. 

Columns  CoRDis,  vel  Carnese.  Thefe  are  fmall, 
long,  and  round  fleffiy  productions  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart.  According  to  Le  Dran,  the  balls  of  the  heart 
is  alfo  thus  named.  See  Cor. 

- Septipalati.  Thefe  are  the  two  arches  on  each 

fide  of  the  uvula.  See  Palatum  Molle. 

COLUS  JOVIS.  A  fpecies  of  clary. 

COLUTEA,  called  alfo  fenna  paupcrum ,  colutca  vefi- 
©aria ,  Jenna  Mauritamrum,  pfeudo-fenna,  fenna  Europea. 
Senna  fpuria ,  bastard  senna.  Botanifts  enumerate  fix 
fpecies. 

It  is  a  buffi  whofe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large 
fwelled,  thin  bladders,  flattiffi  on  the  upper  part,  iharper 
and  boat-faffiioned  underneath,  with  a  crooked  appendix 
at  the  end,  full  of  black  kidney-like  feeds.  It  grows  wild 
in  Italy,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  and  feed  purge 
violently  both  upward  and  downward.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  milk  vetch.  See  Polyga¬ 
la  VERA. 


Colutea  IndIca  Her&acea.  See  Indicum, 

— —  Minima.  A  fpecies  of  eoronilla. 

---  Scorpioides,  major  &  humilis.  See  Emerus, 

- Siliquosa.  See  Emerus. 

COLYMBADES.  Olives  pickled  in  fait.  Some  fay, 
olives  pickled,  and  fwimming  in  their  own  oil. 

COLYMBdENA.  A  fort  of  shrimp,? 

COLYMBETHRA.  A  fort  of  bafon  for  fwiming  in, 
called  dexamene. 

COLYTEA.  See  Siliquastrum. 

COMA.  In  botany,  is  the  top  of  a  branch,  or  flower, 
or  plant,  or  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  Raii  Plid.  Alfo  the 
hair  of  the  head. 

In  Galen’s  Exegefis  it  is  expounded  by  cataphora,  and 
in  his  treatife  of  a  comay  he  fays,  that  coma  includes  every 
cataphora,  both  the  fleepy  and  wakeful.  By  the  word 
coma  the  author  of  Prorrheticon  often  expreffes  a  lethargy. 
Some  call  the  coma  by  the  name  typhomania,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  confid  of  a  mixture  of  phrenzy  and  the  lethargy. 
It  is  the  coma  fomnolentum  of  authors.  In  reality,  it  is  a 
lefs  violent  degree  of  appolexy,  in  which  the  lofs  of  fen- 
fation  is  not  fo  confiderable.  See  Caros. 

Coma  Aurea.  Frutex  Africanus  ambarum  f pi  rand. 
Golden  locks,  alfo  golden  cudweed.  See  Gnapha- 
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&  ELICHRYSUM. 

"  ■  1  Vigil;  called  alfo  agrypnocoma.  A  difeafe, 
wherein  the  patients  are  continually  inclined  to  fleep,  but 
fcarce  can.  Blancard.  See  Caros. 

COMAROIDES.  \  Q  . 

COMARUS.  $  See  Arbutus* 

COMAT A.  Under  this  name,  Dr.  Cullen  hath  an 
order  in  his  Nofology,  in  the  clafs  neurofes.  In  this 
order  he  comprehends  thofe  affeCtions  which  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  called  foporofe  difeafes ;  but  (he  fays)  they  are 
mod  properly  didinguilhed  by  their  confiding  in  fome 
interruption  or  fuppreffion  of  the  powers  of  fenfe  and 
voluntary  motion,  or  of  what  are  called  the  animal  func¬ 
tions.  Thefe  (he  adds)  are  ufually  fufpended  in  the  time 
of  natural  fleep  ;  but  in  all  thefe  difeafes,  fleep,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  it  is  not  condantly  a  fymptom.  There 
are  alfo  termed  refalutiones  nervorum . 

COMBUSTIO  and  COMBUSTURA,  from  con  and 
uro.  See  Ambustio  and  Calcinatio. 

COMEDONES.  A  fort  of  worms.  See  Bovina 
Affectio,  and  Crinones. 

COMETA.  See  Adrachne. 

COMETES.  See  Amygdaloides. 

COMETZ.  Half  a  drop. 

CQMISDI.  Gum  Arabic. 

COMISTE,  1  The  epilepsy.  This 

COMITIALIS  MORBUS.  }  name  arofe  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  perfons  being  feized  with  this  diforder  while 
in  the  aflemblies  called  comitia. 

COMITISSiE  PULVIS.  See  Cort.  Peruv. 

- Palmje,  or  Palmeri  pulv.  See  Magnesia 

alba. 

COMMAGENUM.  The  name  of  an  ointment 
mentioned  by  Galen.  It  is  alfo  called  Syriacum  un- 
guentum.. 

COMMANDUCATIO.  Mastication. 

COMMANSUM,  i.  e.  Apophlegmaticum.  See  Apo- 
phlasmatismus. 


COMMELINA.  A  plant  fo  called  by  father  Plunder, 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Commeline,  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Amderdam.  Miller’s  Died. 

COMMEL.  PLANT.  USU.  An  abbreviation  of  Caf- 
parus  Commelinus  Horti  Medici  Amdaeledamenfi 
Plantarum  Ufualium  Catalogus.  Amdel.  1724. 

- Prjelud.  An  abbreviation  of  Cafparus  Com¬ 
melinus  Pneludia  Botannicae,  I.ugd.  Batav.  1715. 

— —  Flor.Mal.  An  abbreviation  of  C.  Comme- 
lius  Flora  Malabarica,  five  Horti  Malabarici  Catalogus. 

- Indig.  An  abbreviation  of  Cafp.  Commelinus 

Catalogus  Plantarum  Indigenarum  Hollandice. 

COMMEND ATORIUS  (Bals.)  The  balfam  of  the 
commander  of  Berne,  Balf.  Traumaticum.  Now  'Tinc¬ 
tura  benzocs  comp.  See  Benz-oinum. 

COMMI.  Gum.  When  alone,  it  fignifies  gum  ara¬ 
ble.  The  H.op.[xi  teuxov  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  his 
de  Morb.  Mulieb.  is  gum  arabic. 

COMMINUTIO.  Comminution.  From  comminor, 
to  break  to  pieces ,  alfo  contritio.  It  is  the  reduction  of  any 
folid  body  into  finer  particles  by  any  means  whatever, 
2  and 
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and  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  contufion  or  pulverization,  and 
levigation  or  trituration. 

Subfervient  to  pulverization,  where  extremely  fine 
powders  are  required,  two  fecondary  motions  are  he- 
ceflary,  viz.  fearcing  and  elutriation  :  the  firft  is  the  pall¬ 
ing  of  any  pounded  matter  through  a  fearce  of  a  proper 
degree  of  finenefsj  the  latter  is  by  diffufmg  the  pow¬ 
dered  fubftance  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water ;  then  de¬ 
canting  the  liquor  with  the  lighteft  part  of  the  powder, 
&c.  as  directed  in  the  preparation  of  crude  antimony. 
See  Antimonium. 

In  powdering  any  fubftance,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
accommodate  the  fubftance  to  the  inftruments :  fuch 
thirigs  as  will  diffolve  metals  fhould  be  prepared  in  ftone 
or  giafs  mortars  ;  very  hard  bodies  will  abrade  foft  mar¬ 
bles,  to  prevent  then  the  mixture  of  the  inftruments 
made  ufe  of  with  the  medicine  that  is  prepared  by  them, 
fuch  mortars,  ftones  for  levigating  on,  &c.  muft  be 
phofen  as  cannot  be  affedled  by  the  ufes  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in. 

Light  dry  fubftances,  tefins,  foots  of  a  tenacious  tex¬ 
ture,  are  more  eafily  pulverized  if  the  mortar  is  previ- 
oufly  rubbed  with  oil ;  camphor  and  cortex  require  a  lit¬ 
tle  water ;  tough  fubftances  may  be  grated  or  rafped ; 
hard  minerals,  as  flint,  calamine  ftone,  &c.  fhould  pre- 
vioufly  undergo  an  extindfion,  that  is,  flioiild  be  made 
red-hot  and  then  quenched  in  water ;  the  alcaline  and 
calcareous  ftones  need  not  this  procefs,  for  they  would 
thereby  be  converted  into  lime. 

Some  metals,  if  heated  to  a  proper  degree,  ate  ren¬ 
dered  brittle,  and  then  by  agitation  are  eafily  powdered  ; 
of  this  kind  is  tin.  This  comminution  of  metals  is  called 
granulation. 

Simple  as  this  pharmaceutic  operation  is,  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  confiderable  in  medicine :  refinous  purgatives, 
when  well  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids,  and  operate  more  brifkly  with  lefs  irritation : 
antimony,  finely  powdered,  difcovers  but  little  efficacy ; 
but  exquifitely  levigated,  is  a  powerful  alterative.'  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  many  other  medicines,  owe  their  virtue  to  com¬ 
minution. 

Roots,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  confift  of  different 
parts,  viz.  a  refinous,  ligneous,  &c.  fhould  be  wholly 
powdered,  and  then  the  whole  powdered  fubftance  fhould 
be  well  mixed  together,  for  without  this  precaution  one 
part  will  be  too  adlive,  and  another  too  inert. 

In  levigating,  fome  fluid  muft  be  added  to  the  levigat¬ 
ed  matter.  Earthy  and  other  hard  bodies  that  are  not 
foluble  in  water,  muft  firft  be  finely  powdered  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  then  levigated  with  water  on  a  hard  marble  ftone, 
and  afterwards  dried  on  a  chalk  ftone. 

Bezoar,  on  account  of  its  colour,  fhould  be  levigated 
ivith  fpirit  of  wine. 

COMMISURA.  A  future,  jundlure,  or  joint. 

COMMISSURES.  The  angles  of  the  labire  pudendae 
above  and  below,  or  the  point  where  the  lips  meet. 

COMMOSIS.  The  firft  ftratum  of  gummy  matter 
with  which  bees  line  their  hives.  It  alfo  Signifies  that  art 
which  is  employed  in  concealing  natural  imperfections 
with  refpedt  to  beauty :  this  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
cofmetic  art,  which  confifts  in  preferving  the  beauty 
which  is  natural. 

_  COMMUNICANTES  FEBRES.  According  to  Bel¬ 
lini  they  are  two  fevers  which  infeft  a  perfon  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  the  paroxyfm  of  one  beginning  as  foon  as 

thp  nfiipy  rpofpc 

COMMUNIS  SAL.  See  Marinum  sal. 

COMPASSIO.  Compassion.-  In  Nofology  is  the  fuf- 
fering  of  one  part  on  account  of  an  affeCtion  of  fome 
other  part :  this  is  called  fuffering  by  confent. 

COMPEBA.  ?  So  ACtuarius  and  Myrepfus  call  cu- 

COMPEPER.  j  bebs.  See  CubebA. 

COMPRESSOR  NARIS.  See  Nasalis. 

COMPLEXUS,  called  alfo  Trigeminus.  This  mufcle 
runs  obliquely,  rifing  from  the  tranfverfe  precedes  of  the 
fix  inferior  cervical  vertebrae  ;  and  fix,  feventh,  or  eighth 
fuperior  dorfal  vertebrae,  it  then  diredls  its  courfe  up¬ 
wards,  and  is  inferted  into  the  concavity,  below  the 
tranfverfe  line  of  the  occiput,  and  bends  the  head  back. 
It  fometimes  receives  a  few  flips  from  the  fpinal  pre¬ 
cedes  of  fome  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  dorfunl.  The 
complexus  being  removed,  we  fee  the  two  re&i  and  the 
two  obliqui. 


Complexus  Minor,  called  alfo  majloidaus  lateralis* 
t cache lo-majioid tens,  &  capitis,  par  tertium  Fallopii.  When 
the  fplenius  mufcle  is  removed,  we  fee  the  complexus 
and  the  complexus  minor ;  the  complexus  is  nearer  the 
fpine,  and  the  complexus  minoY  is  Under  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fplenius ;  it  is  various  in  different  bodies.  •  Albinus 
deferibes  its  originations  twelve  different  ways :  it  rifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  three  uppermoft  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  back,  and  from  the  five  lowermoft  of  the 
neck,  where  it  is  connedted  to  the  tranfverfalis  cervicis, 
by  as  many  thin  tendons,  which  unite  into  a  belly,  and 
run  up  under  the  fplelius.  It  is  inferted  into  the  middle 
of  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  maftoid  procefs,  by  a  thin 
tendon.  Its  ufe  is  to  affift  the  complexus ,  but  it  pulls  the 
head  more  to  a  fide.  Innes, 

COMPREHENSIO.  See  Catalepsis. 

COMPRESSUS,  from  con  and  premo,  to  prefs  together. 
Compreffion  of  the  brain.  See  Cerebri  compressio. 
COMPUNCTIO.  See  Paracentesis. 

CONARIUM,  conoides,  &  conoides  corpus.  The  glan- 
dula  pinealis  is  thus  called  from  its  fhape  being  like  that 
of  a  cone.  See  Pinealis  Glandula. 

CGNCAUSA.  A  caufe  which  co-operates  With  an¬ 
other  in  the  produdfion  of  a  difeafe. 

CONCENTRANTIA.  Abforbents  of  acids  are  fome¬ 
times  thus  named. 

CONCENTRATIO.  Concentration.  To  concen¬ 
trate  a  body  is  to  approximate  it's  principal  parts  by  remov¬ 
ing  thofe  which  keep  them  afunder,  and  which  are  not 
proper  to  the  body  concentrated.  This  word  is  generally 
applied  to  the  dephlegmatibn  of  acids,  and  particuarly  of 
the  vitriolic  by  diftillation,  and  of  vinegar  by  congelation. 

CONCEPTIO.  Conception.  After  all  the  conjec¬ 
tures,  enquiries,  obferVations,  &c.  to  difeover  this  pro¬ 
cefs  in  nature,  with  many  others,  it  is  ftill  only  to  be  re- 
folved  into  the  divine  contrivance.  Dr.  Berdoe,  in  his 
Enquiry  into  the  Influence  of  the.  Eledtric  Fluid,  defines 
conception  to  be,  “  The  firft  occult  fenfatio'n  by  which 
the  unformed  being  unites  itfelf  tb  its  parent.”  He 
farther  obferves,  that  the  foetus  is  not  perfedted  at  once, 
but  pafles  through  different  gradations  of  its  exiftence  as 
follow ; 

“  1  ft.  The  fecundating  powers  of  the  uterus  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  colled!  the  colliquamentum,  in  which  the  gone 
of  Hippocrates  is  to  eftablifh  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
embryo.  This  firft  divifiori  in  the  formation  of  the  foe¬ 
tus,  is  perhaps  the  primitive  attractive  power  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  mucus,  Collecting  together  the  firft  particles  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  to  form  the  cicatricula,  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  &c. 

“  This  2d  divifion  is  what  Hippocrates  calls  cuema ,  or 
the  conception,  and  is  what  conception  is  above  defined  to  be. 

“  The  3d  divifion  in  the  formation  of  man  was  called 
cmhryon  by  Hippocrates  ;  in  this  ftate  it  confifts  of  a  trunk 
without  limbs,  the  expanding  of  which  completes  the 
embryo  ftate.- 

“  The  laft  divifion  is  called  couros ,  paidion,  foetus,  or 
child.” 

However  fecretly  conception  is  effedled,  its  effect  on 
thofe  who  are  its  fubjedts  is  very  manifeft  by  fymptoms 
that  immediately  appear,  particularly  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ;  all  which  are  produced  by  a  preternatural  irritabi¬ 
lity  being  induced  into  the  uterus,  and  indeed  into  the 
general  habit. 

See  Malpigluus,  De  Graaf,  and  Harvey;  alfo  Ber- 
doe’s  Eiiquiry,  Kirkland’s  Treatife  on  the  Child-bed  Fe¬ 
ver,  Hamilton’s  Outlines. 

CONCEPTUS.  The  very  firft  rudiments  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  in  the  uterus  after  conception. 

CONCHA.-  A  shell  animal.  Some  confine  this  word 
to  the  fliell,  whilft  others  intend  by  it  the  animal  with  its 
ffiell.  SomC  ufe  it  only  to  fignify  fifhes  with  two  fhells, 
the  hiftory  of  which  fort  fee  in  the  Spedlacle  de  la  Na¬ 
ture,  tom.  i. 

Sea  Jhell-fiJh,  when  boiled,  are  eaten  as  wholefomc 
food,  and  are  alealefeent :  their  fhells  are  abforbent ;  if 
calcined  are  not  fo,  but  become  a  quick-lime,  pofteffing 
a  lithontriptic  virtue. 

Concha  Anatifera.  Thefe  fhell-fifhes  are  thus 
called,  becaufe  it  was  fabuloufly  faid  that  a  fpecies  of 
duck  was  formed  in  them. 

- Auriculae.  See  Auricula. 

— —  Erythr^ea.  See  Concha  Venerea. 
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Concha  Ljevicata,  or  LjeviGatoria.  A  fhell-fifh 
of  an  oval  form,  with  a  very  fmooth  fhell,  ufed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  fmooth  their  linen,  and  by  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  to  polilh  paper. 

- Margaritifera.  Thlsword  belongs  to  every 

fhell-fifh  in  which  pearls  are  found ;  but  becaufe  the  belt 
pearls  are  found  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  it  is  confined  for 
the  moll  part  to  the  concha  Indica  magna,  whofe  {hells  are 
moderately  hollow,  thick,  and  externally  of  a  yellowifli 
colour,  rough,  uneven,  and  not  flriated  -r  internally  they 
are  fmooth,  and  fhine  like  pearls.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  oylter, 
and  is  eaten  raw  pr  roafled.  It  is  principally  found  in 
the  Perfian  fea.  The  fhell  of  this  fifh  is  the  mater  per- 
larum -  It  is  alfo  called  cochlea  margaritifera. 

- Mater  Unionum.  )  SReMATERPERl/iRtm. 

• -  VALVIS  AiQUALIBUS.  J 

- Persica.  It  is  found  in  the  Perfian  fea,  and  is 

of  the  bivalve  kind. 

- Pictorum*  So  called  from  its  fhell  being  rafped 

down  for  mixing  up  colours  as  an  ingredient* 

- Saxatilis.  See  Conchites. 

— —  Striata.  The  cockle. 

- Venerea,  Veneris,  or  Erythraea.  Venus’s 

shell. 

It  is  an  univalve  wreathed'  fhell  having  a  fmall  longitu- 
dinal  and  denticulated  chink  or  aperture  in  it*  It  is  alfo 
called  concha  porcellana,  from  its  aperture  refembling  the 
mouth  of  an  hog,  and  concha  Cytheriaca,  from  Venus, 
who  received  the  epithet  Cythersea  from  Cythera,  a  Gre¬ 
cian  ifland* 

As  a  medicine  for  thefe  {hells  the  coekle-fheH  may  be 
fubftituted. 

Concha.  A  liquid  meafure  among  the  Athenians, 
which  contained  half  an  ounce,  or,  according  to  fome, 
three  fpoonfuls,  and  others  again  fay  five  fpoonfuls,  or 
fix  drams.  Galen  fays  that  the  concha  magna  was  the 
fame  as  the  acetabulum,  which  of  liquid  contained  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  and  in  weight  fifteen  drams  ;  and  that 
the  concha  minor  was  half  an  ounce  of  liquid,  and  five 
drams  of  weight. 

CONCHdE  NARIUM  INFERIORES,  the  inferior 
fpongy  laminse  of  the  nofe.  Alfo  called  Convoluta 
inferiora*  They  are  fituated  in  the  nafal  foffre,  one 
in  each  fide;,  they  are  fufpended  like  the  ethmoidal  con¬ 
cha ,  without  refting  on  any  thing.  The  inferior  edges 
are  the  molt  confiderable  of  their  three  edges  ;  they  are 
rough,  thick,  a  little  rounded,  and  turned  outwards,  that 
is,  toward  the  os  maxillare*  By  their  anterior  fuperior 
edge,,  they  are  joined  to  the  anterior  tranfverfe  eminences 
of  the  os  maxillare  ;  their  pofterior  fuperior  edge  is  the 
longeft,  and  is  joined  backwards  to  the  fmall  tranfverfe 
eminence  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  os  palati.  See 
Window’s  Anatomy. 

- -  Narium  suferiores.  So  Window  calls  the 

inferior  part  of  each  lateral  portion  of  the  os  ethmoides. 
Alfo  named  convoluta  fuperior  a  and  lamina  fpongiora  in- 
ieriores. 

CONCHARUM  ANTIFEBRILE.  In  Bates’s  Phar¬ 
macopeia  it  is  thus  diredted  :  pour  vinegar  upon  the  muf- 
cle  fhells,  and  macerate  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
wipe  off  the  external  mucus,  dry  and  reduce  them  to  a 
powder,  during  which  operation  add  a  fpoonful  of  car- 
duus  water,  to  prevent  the  light  parts  from  dying  off.  A 
dram  is  a  dofe  as  a  febrifuge  and  diaphoretic. 

CONCHIFOLIA.  See  Manga. 

CONCHIS.  Among  the  Romans  its  an  entire  bean 
wrapped  up  in  its  entire  capfule. 

CONCHOIDES.  According  to  Breynius  it  is  a  bi¬ 
valve  fhell-fifh. 

CONCHYLIA  FOSSILIS.  Fossile  shells.  They 
are  lithontriptic. 

CONCIDENTIA.  A  decreafe  of  bulk  in  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  body,  or  the  fubfiding  of  a  humour. 

CONCOAGULATIO.  The  coagulation ,  concretion, 
or  cryftallization  of  different  falts,  firfl  diffolved  together 
in  the  fame  duid. 

CONCOCTIO.  Concoction.  It  is  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  that  work  upon  the  morbid  matter,  by  the 
power  of  nature  or  affiftance  of  art,  as  renders  it  fit  for 
reparation  from  the  healthy  parts  of  our  fiuids,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  of  our  bodies.  But  this  dodtrine,  at  leaft  in 
fevers,  is  doubtful,  if  not  falfe*  That  morbid  matter 
pades  off  from  the  blood  in  a  crude  ftate,  or  in  the  ftate 


it  was  firfl  formed  in,  appears  from  the  matter  of  the 
fmall  pox  and  meades,  both  which  are  effectual  in  inocu¬ 
lating,  in  whatever  ftate  of  the  difeafe  it  is  taken.  And 
it  is  moft  probable  that,  in  every  infectious  fever,  the 
morbid  matter,  after  afiimilating  fome  of  the  humours 
into  its  own  nature,  paffes  off  in  the  fame  ftate  that  it 
was  in  when  the  body  was  firfl  difordered  by  it.  Far¬ 
ther,  acrimony  in  the  blood  is  not  rendered  mild  by  any 
procefs  in  our  frame  >  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  ex¬ 
pelled  by  fome  of  the  emundtories.  And  as  to  what  is 
obferved  in  pus,  none  of  a  kindly  nature  is  formed  whilft 
the  heat  of  the  body  much  exceeds  the  degree  that  is 
proper  to  health ;  but  in  its  Head  there  is  an  ichor. 

Sydenham’s  notion  of  concoflion  was,  that  “  the  con¬ 
coction  of  the  febrile  matter  means  no  more  than  a  pre¬ 
paration  and  reparation'  of  the  morbific  from  the  found 
particles.’* 

See  Kirkland  on  Fevers,  p.  14,  27. 

CONCREMATIO.  See  Calcinatio. 

CONCRETIO.  In  Chemiftry  is  the  condenfation  of 
any  fluid  fubftance  into  a  more  folid  mafs,  importing  the 
fame  as  coagulation*  In  furgery  it  is  the  growing  toge¬ 
ther  of  any  parts  which  are  leparate  in  a  natural  ftate. 

CONGURSUS.  See  Syndrome. 

CONGUSSIO.  A  concussion,  from  concutiov  t9 
Jhake.  A  jolt  or  fhoclt  of  the  brain  by  blows  or  falls. 

Extravafation  and  commotion,  is  what  old  writers, 
when  they  found  no  fradture  or  depreffion  of  the  fcull, 
and  yet  the  patient  died  in  confequence  of  the  injury  re¬ 
ceived,  called  a  cancujfion *  A  concujjion  of  the  brain  is  a 
fudden  and  a  violent  motion  thereof,  and  of  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  with  fuch  a  fudden  diftenfion  of  their  blood-veffel& 
(oceafioned  by  a  determination  of  their  contained  blood, 
both  arterial  and  venal,  into  one  diredtion  by  the  force  of 
the  accident)  as  occasions  them  to  lofe  their  power  of 
propelling  their  contents  as  formerly,  or  of  continuing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  before.  Mr.  Deafe,  in  his 
Obfervations  on  Wounds  of  the  Head,  remarks,  that  the 
two  carotid,  and  the  two  vertebral  arteries,  fupply  the 
brain  with  blood ;  that  thefe  arteries  lofe  their  ftrong 
elaftie  coats  on  entering  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  that 
their  capacities  are  enlarged,  and  their  tunics  become 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  veins*  That  elevation  and  defeenfion 
we  fee,  on  expofing  the  dura  mater,  and  which  corre- 
fponds  to  expiration  and  to  in fpi ration,,  gives  us  room  to. 
imagine  the  brain  is  not  always  in  fo  clofe  a  contadt  with 
this  membrane,,  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  From  tills  dif- 
pofition,  he  adds,  we  can  readily  conceive,  how  eafily 
the  concujfony  in  confequence  of  fradtures  or  fmart  ftrokes 
on  the  head,  will  be  tranfmitted,  fo  as  to  affedt  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  pia  mater  and  brain.  And  the  degree  may 
appear  from  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  faculties  of 
the  brain,  to  a  total  abolition  of  them,  as  happens  when 
death  enl'ues.  Many  of  thefe  cafes  are  not  attended  with 
any  immediate  alarming  fymptoms,  and  yet  thofe  veffels 
will  fuffer  fo  much  by  the  fhock,  as  to  be  rendered  in¬ 
capable,  by  their  ofcillating  powers  being  weakened,  to 
continue  the  circulation  ;  and  which,  after  fome  time,  if 
not  reftored,  will  infallibly  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
future  inflammation.  When  we  confider  the  infinite 
number  of  veffels  that  run  through  this  vifeus ;  the  ge¬ 
neral  communication  that  exifts  between  them,  we  fliall 
not  be  furprifed  that  a  great  number  may  be  obftrudted, 
or  rather  rendered  incapable  of  the  office  of  circulation, 
and  the  fluids  be  fufpended  in  them,  and  no  immediate 
injury  arife  that  will  impede  the  fundtions  of  the  brainy 
and,  of  courfe,  the  patient  feel  no  prefent  complaint. 
However,  we  know  that  our  fluids  cannot  long  cxift  in 
this  fituation,  without  being  liable  to  degenerate  from  their 
original  mild  nature,  and  become  a  principle  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  which  will  excite  the  furrounding  veffels  to  quicker 
ofculations,  fo  as  to  determine  their  fluids  with  redou¬ 
bled  velocity  towards  the  point  irritated  ;  and  of  courfe  an 
inflammation  will  fucceed.  Dr.  Whytt,  on  the  Motion 
of  the  Fluids  in  the  fmall  Veffels,  p.  24.0,  fays,  an  in¬ 
flammation  is  not  owing  to  an  increafed  force  of  the 
heart  and  large  arteries,  confequent  upon  an  obftrudtion, 
as  fome  fay ;  but  to  an  increafed  alternate  eontradtion  of 
the  fmall  veffels,  whether  this  arifes  from  fome  obftruct- 
ing  matter  overftretching  their  fibres,  or  acrid  matter  ir¬ 
ritating  them.  Mr.  Schmucker,  in  his  Chirurgical  Ob¬ 
fervations,  publifhed  at  Berlin,  deferves  to  be  confulted 
on  this  fubjedt.  He  obferves,  that  in  many  cafes  of 
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bounds  of  the  head*  efpecially  in  thofe  from  gun-lhots, 
which  at  firft,  and  for  many  days  after  being  infli&ed, 
appear  to  be  attended  with  no  kind  of  danger,  at  laft 
turn  worfe,  and  frequently  carry  off  the  patients.  He 
adds,  that  on  the  opening  the  heads  of  fuch  patients  af¬ 
ter  death,  either  pus  was  found  diffufed  upon  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  or  a  gelatinous  femi-purulent  kind  of  matter  was 
©Nerved;  Molt  frequently  the  brain  itfelf  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  found;  Mr.  Schmucker  attributes  the  lofs  of  life 
m  thefe  cafes,  chiefly  to  an  affedtion  of  the  tunica  arach- 
noidea,  (i.  e.  upper  lamina  of  the  pia  mater)  and  of  diffe¬ 
rent  lymphatics.  The  contufion  occafioned  by  gun-fhot 
wounds,  and  fimilar  accidents,  produces  always,  he  fays, 
an  effufion  and  ftagnation  of  lymph,  which  in  cachedtic 
and  debilitated  fubjedtp,  is  with  difficulty  abforbed,  and 
is  commonly  therefore  either  converted  into  pus  or  ichor. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  when  an  accident  from  exter¬ 
nal  violence  happens  to  the  infide  of  the  head,  to  know 
of  what  kind  it  is,  and  where  is  its  feat :  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  confider  the  fymptoms  ;  how  the  misfortune  hap¬ 
pened,  with  any  other  circumftance  that  may  throw  light 
on  the  cafe  ;  fometimes  the  misfortune  proves  fatal  only 
for  want  of  knowing  what  part  is  injured. 

The  figns  of  a  concujfion  do  not  always  appear  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  injury  is  received;  Mr.  Pott  remarks, 
that  the  fymptoms  attending  a  concujfion ,  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence,  which  the  brain  it¬ 
felf  has  fuftained  ;  and  which,  indeed,  is  difcoverable 
only  by  the  fymptoms.  If  the  concujfion  be  very  great, 
all  feme  and  power  of  motion  are  immediatly  aboliflled, 
and  death  follows  foon :  but,  between  this  degree,  and 
that  flight  confufion,  (or  ftunning  as  it  is  called)  which 
attends  moft  violences  done  to  the  head,  there  are  many 
ft  ages.  Sometimes  a  edneufion  produces  the  fame  kind 
of  oppreffive  fymptoms  as  an  extravafation,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  either  almoft  or  totally  bereft  of  fenfe  5  at  other 
times,  no  fuch  fymptoms  attend,  but  the  patient  gets  no. 
fieep  at  all,  hath  a  wild  look,  an  eye  much  like  that  of 
a  perfon  who  hath  long  watched  through  apprehenfion 
and  anxiety  j  talks  much,  and  very  inconfiftently ;  hath 
a  hard  labouring  pulfe,  fome  fmall  degree  of  fever,  and 
fometimes  an  inclination  to  vomit ;  if  not  retained,  the 
patient  will  get  out  of  bed,  and  a£t  with  a  kind  of  fran¬ 
tic  abfurdity,  and  appears  in  general  much  hurt  by  a 
ftrong  light.  Stunning  is  a  flight  degree  of  commotion, 
which  foon  goes  off.  Mr.  Deafe,  in  his  Obfervations  on 
Wounds  of  the  Head,  fays,  that  if  the  inftrument  with 
which  the  blow  was  given,  was  not  heavy,  nor  the  force 
very  great,  the  patient,  after  a  few  minutes,  perceives  no 
complaint  more  than  might  be  expefted  from  a  Ample 
wound.  If  the  patient  be  attended  it  is  very  feldom 
that  the  furgeon  will  be  able  to  determine  the  firft  days, 
whether  any  farther  injury  has  a£tually  taken  place  or 
not.  The  -wound  digefts  as  kindly,  and  the  patient  per¬ 
forms  all  the  functions  neceflary  to  health,  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  he  received  it.  In  fuch  as  become  afterwards  affe£l- 
ed,  whether  they  underwent  profufe  evacuations,  or  were 
entirely  left  to  nature,  it  made  fo  very  little  difference  as 
to  the  time  or  manner  in  which  they  were  firft  invaded 
by  the  fymptoms  that  ufually  attend  an  inflamed  or  fup- 
purated  ftate  of  the  parts  underneath  the  cranium,  that 
the  variation  could  never  be  attributed  to  the  treatment. 
The  firft  fymptoms  that  generally  alarmed  thofe  patients 
who  were  brought  to  the  hofpital,  were  flight  fhiverings, 
attended  with  an  inclination  to  puke.  In  fome,  this  was 
preceded  by  a  languor,  accompanied  with  more  or  lefs 
fever,  and  often  with  a  dull  pain  in  the  head,  and  me¬ 
lancholy  look.  The  wound,  in  fome,  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  Mr.  Pott  deferibes  in  his  book  on  Wounds  of 
the  Head,  p.  63.  But  this  was  not  always  the  cafe,  not 
that  intallible  fign  of  the  inflammation  and  putrefa&ion 
of  the  dura  mater  he  makes  it ;  nor  did  this  appearance 
often  take  place,  until  the  fever  and  other  fymptoms 
"'ere  far  advanced.  In  fome,  thefe  fymptoms  made  a 
rapid  progrefs,  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  patient  in  a  few 
days.  In  others,  they  feemed  to  advance  more  flowly, 
aud  were  lels  fevere  although  not  lefs  fatal.  Mr.  Deafe 
goes  on  to  oblerve,  that  he  hath  feldom  feen  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  appear  earlier  than  the  eighth,  or  later  than  the  fix- 
teenth  or  ieventeenth  day,  between  the  eighth  and  the 
fixteenth,  being  in  general  the  period  moft  to  be  dread¬ 
ed.  If  the  trepan  was  applied  at  any  time  after  thofe 
fymptoms  took  place,  the  appearance  of  the  dura  mater 


was  invariably  this,  either  it  was  detached  and  in  a  ftate 
of  fuppuration  and  floughy,  or  found  in  every  refpe£L 
If  the  injury  was  confined  to  it,  the  operation  was  ufually 
fuccefsful.  If  the  patient  died,  he  ever  found  the  caufe 
of  his  death  in  the  fuppuration  of  the  pia  mater,  or 
brain,  but  more  generally  both. 

A  violent  blow  on  the  head,  not  beating  the  head  to 
the  ground,  nor  againft  any  hard  body,  moft  frequently 
caufes  a  fra&ure  or  failure,  with  but  fmall  cuncujfon ; 
when  a  blow  is  given  with  fuch  violence  as  to  knock  the 
perfon  down,  and  his  head  hits  the  ground,  if  the  fkull 
is  not  thereby  broken,  a  concujfion  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  If  the  head  ftrikes  againft  a  hard  immoveable 
aody,  in  confequence  of  a  fall  from  a  confiderable  height, 
a  concujfion  with  an  extravafation  ufually  follows,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  death  is  the  confequence;  A  concujfion  of  the 
araiu  feldom  is  attended,  if  ever,  with  extravafation,  un- 
lefs  when  re-a£Hon  follows  the  blow;  A  concujfion  with 
a  fracture  is  lefs  dangerous  than  one  with  a  filfure,  be- 
caufe  in  the  firft  cafe  the  extravafation  is  lefs. 

To  diftinguifh  betwixt  a  concujfion  and  an  extravafation 
of  and  in  the  brain,  is  fometimes  extremely  difficult, 
though  in  many  inftances,  very  eafy.  The  firft  ftunning 
or  deprivation  of  fenfe,  whether  total  or  partial,  may  be 
from  either,  and  no  man  can  tell  from  which ;  but  when 
thefe  firft  fymptoms  have  been  removed,  or  have  fpon- 
taneoufly  difappeared  ;  if  fuch  patient  is  again  opprefled 
with  dvowfinefs,  or  ftupidity,  or  total  or  partial  lofs  o£ 
fenfe,  it  then  becomes  moft  probable  that  the  firft  com-; 
plaints  were  from  commotion,  and  that  the  latter  are 
from  extravafation.  But  when,  after  feveral  days  from 
the  accident,  at  which  time  the  fymptoms  were  inconfi- 
derable,  or  foon  palled  off;  the  watchfulnefs  above  no¬ 
ticed,  See.  attends,  the  cafe  is  clearly  a  cor.cujfon.  See 
CoMPRESSIO  CEREBRI. 

In  thofe  who  recover  from  a  commotion  of  the  brain, 
the  office  of  fome  particular  nerve  or  nerves  is  often  de-» 
ranged  ordeftroyed;  as  a  fquint  of  one  eye  produced, 
which  lafts  for  life ;  a  diftortion  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth ;  an  incapacity  of  tetaining  the  urine  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  and  often  a  total  incapacity  through  life 
of  diftinguifhing  by  the  fmell  tire  rankeft  leek  from  the 
fweeteft  rofe; 

The  cafe  difeovered,  bleeding  and  antiphlogiftics  ihould 
be  ufed,  to  prevent  if  not  remove  the  inflammation  ;  and 
if  the  injured  part  of  the  infide  of  the  head  cannot  be 
difeovered,  the  chief  dependence  is  on  bleeding,  purging, 
and  fweatingi 

Bleeding  may  be  performed  in  the  temporal  artery,  or 
in  the  jugular  vein,  though  generally  from  the  arm  fuf* 
fices. 

Except  there  is  a  depreffionof  the  (kull,  the  trepan  does 
not  feem  neceflary;  On  this  fubjeft  authors  vary  much. 

Lenient  purges,  which  operate  with  the  leaft  irritation, 
are  of  lingular  efficacy ;  according  to  Job  a  Meek’ren  and 
fome  others,  they  prevent  an  abfeefs  forming  itfelf  in  the 
liver,  which  fometimes,  when  they  are  omitted,  follows 
in  confequence  of  a  concujfm  of  the  brain. 

The  diet  Ihould  be  cooling  and  flender. 

If  great  heat  is  perceived  in  the  head,  apply  thereto  an 
embrocation  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  fal  ammoniac. 

From  Mr.  Schmucker’s  view  of  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
order,  is  fuggefted  the  idea  of  aftringtfnt  applications  as 
proper,  and  he  informs  us,  that  he  employed  them  with 
the  greateft  advantage.  The  following  he  feems  to  pre¬ 
fer.  R  Aq.  pur.  fh  x*  acet.  acerrim.  i.  fal  nitri  J  iv;  fal 
ammon.  crud.  f  ij.  m.  With  this  embrocation  he  orders 
the  part  affe£led  to  be  frequently  well  bathed  j  at  the 
fame  time  that  blood-letting  is  preferibed,  together  with 
the  internal  ufe  of  nitre,  ftimulating  inje&ions  and  lax¬ 
atives.  In  all  the  flighter  affections  of  the  head,  the 
greateft  fuccefs,  he  fays,  has  been  obferved  from  fuch  a 
courfe ;  and,  even  in  fuch  as  have  required  the  trepan, 
Mr.  Schmucker  thinks  he  has  often  feen  it  put  in  prac- 
tice  with  advantage.  In  concujfans  of  the  brain,  even 
without  any  external  wound,  cold  epithems  and  fomen¬ 
tations,  he  fays,  are  very  ferviceable,  efpecially  if  con¬ 
joined  with  ftimulating  glyfters,  and  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temples.  Mr.  Schmucker  farther  obferveJ 
in  the  fame  work,  that  violent  concujfons  of  the  brain  are 
often  produced  merely  from  the  pailage  of  cannon-balls 
near  to  the  head,  without  any  external  affe£tion  being 
obftrvable.  In  fuch  cafes,  and  in  all  fimilar  concuffions, 

emetics, 
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emetics,  He  fays,  are  commonly  attended  with  the  belt 
effects  ;  venrefedtion,  however,  mult  always  be  premifed 
to  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies. 

Mr.  Bromfield  afferts  the  happieft  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes 
from  the  ufe  of  Dover’s  fweating  powder ;  after  bleed¬ 
ing,  if  required,  he  orders  the  bowels  to  be  evacuated 
by  means  of  a  clyfter,  and  then  a  fcruple  of  Dover’s 
powder,  the  operation  of  which  rauft  be  encouraged  by 
putting  the  patient  between  blankets,  and  repeating  it 
every  twelve  or  twenty-foul  hours,  according  as  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fymptoms  require.  As  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  attenuating  property  of  the  opium  that  relief  is  ex¬ 
pelled,  he  ufes  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  vin.  antim.  mixed 
with  tin£t.  opii,  as  will  be  needful  to  keep  up  a  diapho- 
refis  when  the  violent  fymptoms  are  allayed,  and  until 
fuch  a  freedom  from  complaint  as  needs  no  farther 
fimilar  aid,  is  brought  about :  of  this  he  gives  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  drops  every  four  or  fix  hours.  As  oft  as  the  violent 
fymptoms  return  he  hath  recourfe  to  the  powder :  and 
fuch  was  his  fuccefs,  that  in  more  than  a  hundred  cafes 
he  fucceeded,  arid  in  two  which  were  attended  with  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  fkull,  cures  were  thus  effedted  without  the 
ufe  of  the  trephine.  Mr.  Juftamond  fays,  that  the  tre¬ 
pan  is  never  required,  and  that  the  bell  we  can  do,  is  to 
leave  the  patient  entirely  at  reft. 

See  Bohnium,  in  Renunciatione  Vulnerum  de  Vibra- 
tione  Cerebri ;  Berengarium  de  Commotione  Cerebri  *, 
Monf.  Bertrandi’s  Dif.  on  the  ConcuJJion  of  the  Brain,  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Surgery  ; 
Wifeman’s  Surgery,  book  v.  ch.  ix.  obf.  x.  Gooch’s  Cafes 
rind  Remarks,  ed.  2.  and  Bromfield’s  Chirurgical  Obf. 
and  Cafes,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  Deafe’s  Obf.  on  Wounds  of  the 
Head  ;  Pott’s  Works  ;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

CONDENSATION  Condensation.  It  implies  a 
contra&ion  of  the  cutaneous  pores  by  means  of  cooling, 
drying,  or  allringent  medicines.  It  is  alfo  an  infpiffation 
of  any  fort  of  fluid,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body :  hence 
condenfantia  medicamenta,  are  medicines  that  condenfe 
or  infpiffate  the  juices. 

CONDER.  Frankincense  or  olibanum.  See 
Olibanum. 

CONDIMENTUM.  Artyma  conditura.  A  condi¬ 
ment  or  preserve.  From  condio ,  to  fieafon,  pickle ,  or 
powder.  It  fignifies  whatever  procures  fweetnefs  and  a 
grateful  tafte  to  any  fubftance.  But,  in  a  more  reltrained 
fenfe,  that  is  called  condimentum  which  is  ufed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  aliments,  whether  with  an  intention  of  rendering 
them  palatable  or  affifting  their  digeftion.  See  Condi- 

TUM. 

CONDIO.  1 0  embalm  ;  alfo  conditura .  The  Latins 
Call  it  pollincio.  The  pra£tice  of  embalming  is  as  ancient 
as  the  firft  record  of  the  chara£ter  of  phyfician.  See 
Gencfis,  ch.  1.  v.  2.  In  the  Eafl  it  is  Hill  pradtifed, 
but  feems  not  fo  general  as  formerly.  On  this  fubjedt 
fee  Pare  Dionis’s  Surgical  Operations,  Gooch’s  Treatife 
on  Wounds,  p.  456;  Greenhill’s  Art  of  Embalming ; 
Bell’s  Surgery,  p.  465. 

CONDITUM.  Preserves.  They  are  made  by  deep¬ 
ing  or  by  boiling  recent  fimples  (of  the  vegetable  kind) 
firft  in  water,  then  in  fyrup  or  a  folution  of  fugar.  The 
fubjedt  is  afterwards  either  kept  rnoift  in  the  fyrup,  or 
taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it : 
this  laft  is  the  moil  ufual  method.  This  art  was  formerly 
a  branch  of  the  apothecary’s  bufinefs,  but  now  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  confedtioners. 

The  Latins  and  the  latter  Greeks  meant  by  condltum  a 
fort  of  mulfium ,  that  is,  a  wine  impregnated  with  honey 
and  aromatics. 

CONDITURA.  See  Condimentum  ;  alfo  Condio. 
CONDRILLA.  See  Chondrilla. 

CONDUCTIO,  in  Ccelius  Aurelianus  is  a  fpafm  or 
a  convulfion. 

CONDUCTOR,  from  conduco,  to  guide.  A  conduc¬ 
tor.  It  is  an  inftrument  ufed  in  furgery  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  knife  when  a  fmus  is  laid  open.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  the  inftrument  called  a  gorget,  which  Is  ufed 
the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

CONDURDUM.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib. 
xxvi.  cap.  5.  He  alfo  calls  it  herba  folftitialis  flore  ru- 
bro.  Parkinfon  thinks  it  is  the  vaccaria ,  which  Boerhaave 
calls  lychnis  fegetum  rubra  foliis  perfoliatte. 

CONDk  LI.  Knots  in  the  bones  about  the  joints  of 
the  fingers,  which  make  them  thicker. 


CONDYLOIDAL  Apophyses.  See  Maxilla  In* 

ferior. 

CONDYLOMA,  r.ovS'v'Ko^  a  joint  or  tubercle.  A  tu¬ 
mor  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a  condyle ,  a  joint 
bent,  or  a  tubercle.  It  is  a  hard  eminence,  which  arifes 
in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or  a  hardening  or  a  fwelling  of 
the  wrinkles  there.  Thefe  tumors  often  happen  in  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  other  parts.  It  is  varioufly  de- 
feribed  in  authors ;  one  fays  it  is  a  tumor  of  the  cuticle.; 
another  ranks  it  as  an  inftance  of  farcoma.  An  anony¬ 
mous  French  writer  fays,  it  is  in  general  a  flefhy  excref- 
cence  which  appears  on  the  fingers,  hands,  feet,  and 
principally  about  the  anus,  the  perinaeum,  and  the  private 
parts  of  both  fexes.  He  adds,  that  warts,  the  tumors 
called  ficus,  marifea ,  thymus ,  &c.  are  all  but  different 
inftances  of  condylomas. 

It  generally  proceeds  partly  from  a  fault  in  the  quality 
and  partly  from  a  fault  in  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  flow¬ 
ing  there.  At  firft  it  is  named  a  tubercle,  but  when  har¬ 
dened  a  condyloma. 

Authors  abound  with  unneceffary  diftindtions  refpedt- 
ing  tumors,  &c.  but  all  tubercles  and  fungi,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  the  anus  or  more  outward,  are  all  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  are  cured  by  the  fame  method,  whe¬ 
ther  called  condyloma ,  ficus,  fungus ,  crifia ,  or  whatever 
elfe,  and  are  tumors  of  the  glandules  of  the  part,  which 
increafing,  like  a  polypus  of  the  nofe,  prove  troublefome, 
being  often  painful.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the 
piles  have  them  very  much.  They  often  appear  in  the 
pudenda  from  the  lues  venerea. 

If  the  roots  are  fmall,  a  ligature  may  extirpate  them  ; 
if  broad,  they  are  beft  removed  by  a  cauftic,  if  care  is  ta¬ 
ken  that  it  doth  not  injure  any  other  part. 

See  P.  Aigineta,  Celfus,  Heifter,  Turner,  Wifeman  5 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

Condyloma  Clavus.  A  corn.  See  Clavus. 

CONDYLUS.  A  condyle.  It  is  a  knot  in  any  of 
the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of  a  bone.  In  the 
fingers  it  is  called  the  knuckle.  See  Processus.  In  bo¬ 
tany  it  fignifies  the  joints  of  plants.  . 

CONEION.  In  Hippocrates  it  imports  the  cicuta.  It 
is  faid  to  be  thus  named  from  ucovav,  to  turn  round  \  be- 
caufe  it  produces  a  vertigo  in  thofe  who  take  it  internally. 

CONESSI,  called  alfo  codago  pala ,  conefli  feca,  ca- 
daga  pala,  cadagufipali.  It  is  the  bark  of  a*  fmall  tree 
growing  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  and  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  where  it  is  called  conefifi.  It  is  blackifh  outwardly, 
and  covered  more  or  lefs  with  a  whitifh  mofs  or  feurf, 
which  fhould  be  feraped  off.  To  the  tafte  it  is  gratefully 
auftere  and  bitter.  When  powdered  and  made  into  an 
eledtary,  it  is  commended  in  diarrhoeas ;  half  a  dram  may 
be  taken  three  times  a  day.  When  ufed  it  fhould  be 
frefh  powdered,  for  it  foon  lofes  its  medical  qualities  un¬ 
der  any  form  or  preparation.  When  taken  to  reftrain 
an  alvine  flux,  an  emetic  of  ipec.  fhould  precede  its  ufe, 
Thofe  with  whom  a  diarrhoea  is  frequent  in  moift:  wea¬ 
ther  are  much  benefitted  by  its  ufe,  if  a  dofe  is  taken 
morning  and  evening. 

CONFECTA.  Comfits  or  sugar-plums.  Seeds  or 
other  fubftances  incrufted  with  fugar.  Thefe,  when  im¬ 
pregnated  with  purging  ingredients,  are  given  to  children 
when  they  will  not  take  the  ufual  forms  of  medicines. 

CONFECTIO.  A  confection.  In  general  it  is  any 
thing  prepared  with  fugar.  In  particular  it  is  the  fame 
as  conditum.  Thefe  articles  are  alfo  called  dry  confedts. 
The  word  confefflo,  when  alone,  fignifies  a  foft  eledtary. 
The  dry  confers  are  now  a  branch  of  the  confedtioner’s 
bufinefs,  though  formerly  a  part  in  the  apothecary’s:  they 
are  dry  fubftances,  fuch  as  the  roots  of  eringo,  the  peels 
of  oranges,  &c.  which  are  incrufted  with  fugar,  and  are 
called  candied  root  or  peel.  As  to  the  foft  eledtaries,  the 
London  College  preferibes  the  following : 

Confeftlo  Cardlaca.  The  Cordial  Confection,  now 
called  Aromatlca.  The  Aromatic  Confection. 

Take  of  zedoary  in  coarfe  powder,  faffron,  of  each  half 
a  pound  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints ;  let  them  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  prefs  and  ftrain  them.  Eva¬ 
porate  the  {trained  liquor  to  a  pint  and  an  half,  to  which 
add  the  fubfequent  ingredients  reduced  to  very  fine  pow¬ 
der  ;  compound  power  of  crab’s  claws,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces ;  cloves,  one 
ounce ;  Idler  cardamom  feeds  hulked,  half  an  ounce ; 
1  *  double* 
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double-refined  fugar  two  pounds  :  and  thus  form  the 
confetlion.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  This  is  altered  from 
the  laft  Difpenfatory,  and  may  be  confidered  as  an  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  certainly  an  agreeable  cordial,  and  car¬ 
minative,  but  fhould  not  be  long  kept,  as  by  that  means 
it  lofes  its  efficacy.  This  is  fubftituted  for  the  confedl  or 
cordial  of  firWalter  Raleigh. 

CoNFECTIO  ALKERMES.  See  CHERMES. 

. - Anacardii.  See  Akacardium. 

- Aromatica.  See  Confectio  Cardiaca. 

Confedlio  Damocratis.  Damocrates’s  Confection. 

This  wasformcrly  called  Mithridatum ,  fromMithridates 
king  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  who,  after  the  example  of 
Attalus  of  Pergamus,  is  laid  firfh  to  have  experienced  the 
virtues  of  fimples  feparately,  and  then  combined  them. 
But  it  fhould  be  noted  that  the  original  compound  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  this  king,  confilted  of  but  a  few  ingredients. 
Serenus  Samonicus  fays,  that  when  Pompey  took  the 
baggage  of  this  prince,  he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  this 
antidote  confifted  of  only  twenty  leaves  of  rue,  two 
walnuts,  two  figs,  and  a  little  fait.  Of  this  he  took  a 
dofe  every  morning,  to  guard  himfelf  from  the  effedls  of 
poifons.  It  is  now,  however,  very  judicioufly  thrown  out 
of  the  London  Difpenfatory  of  1788. 

- Opiata.  See  Philonium. 

- Sapientum.  See  Anacardium. 

CONFERTUS.  See  Atiiroos. 

CONFERVA.  A  barren  kind  of  mofs,  deftitute  of 
little  flowery  heads,  and  even  ot  thofe  bodies  and  tuber¬ 
cles  which  fome  other  kinds  are  furnifhed  with  inftead  of 
them,  and  confiding  only  of  round,  fmooth,  and  uniform 
leaves,  or  rather  little  {talks  divided  into  fine  capilaments. 
Ray,  in  his  Synopfis,  defcribes  three  forts. 

CONFIRMANTIA  MEDICAMENTA.  Medicines 
which  reftore  or  confirm  the  itrength  of  the  body,  or  any 
part  of  it :  or  medicines  which  fallen  the  teeth  in  their 
fockets. 


CONFLUENTI A .  A  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus  to  ex- 
prefs  the  agreement,  conjundlion,  or  confederation  of  the 
microcofm  with  the  ftars,  or  of  a  difeafe  with  remedies  : 
licncc 

CONFCEDERATIO,  is  of  the  fame  import. 

CONFORMATIO.  Conformation.  Some  difeafes 
are  called  morbi  make  conformations,  or  organical  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  that  is,  which  depend  upon  the  ill  conformation 
of  the  parts.  Thefe,  if  external,  may  admit  of  a  chirur- 
gical  cure;  and  proper  exercife,  regimen,  and  medicines 
may  fometimes  contribute  much  to  the  relief  even  of 
thofe  which  are  internal,  or  at  lealt  may  render  them 
fupportable. 

CONF ORTA NTI A .  ?  q  p 

CONFORTATIVA.  5See  Cardiaca. 

CONFRICATIO.  In  pharmacy,  is  the  reducing  of 
any  eafily  friable  fubftance  to  powder  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  hands,  as  {larch,  for  inftance  :  or  it  fignifies  the  rub¬ 
bing  any  foft  and  fucculent  vegetable  with  the  hands,  to 
exprefs  the  juice. 

CONFRICATRICES.  Lafcivious  women,  who  gra¬ 
tify  their  lullful  defires  with  what  the  Greeks  call  oXicrCo;, 
penis  coriaceus,  and  hence  plunge  themfelves  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  chronic  difeafes. 

CONFUSAi  FEBRES.  Bellini  fitys  he  met  with  fuch, 
and  that  they  were  two  fevers  attending  at  the  fame  time, 
beginning  and  ending  together,  but  fo  confufedly  as  not 
to  be  dillinguiffied. 

CONFUSANEUS  PANIS.  Bread  made  of  meal, 
from  which  the  bran  has  not  been  leparated. 

CONFUSIO.  A  diforder  of  the  eyes,  which  happens 
when,  upon  a  rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  which 
include  the  humours,  they  are  all  confounded  toge¬ 
ther# 

CONGELATI,  or  Congelatici,  or  Congelatio. 
Perfons  afflicted  with  a  catalepfis  are  fo  called.  See 
Catalepsis. 

CONGELATIO.  Congelation;  alfo  Conglaci- 
atio;  Co ag ul at  10.  It  is  fuch  a  change  produced  by 
cold  in  a  fluid  body,  that  it  becomes  condenfed  ;  thus 
conglaciation  is  when  a  liquid  is  converted  into  ice. 

Water  is  rarefied  or  expanded  by  congelation ;  but  pin- 
guious  bodies  and  fixed  metals  are  rendered  more  com¬ 
pact  by  it. 

The  condenfation  of  any  liquor  by  fetting  it  in  a  ct>ld 
place  is  called  congelation. 


The  Hones  produced  in  fome  caverns  from  the  drqps 
of  petrifying  waters  are  called  congelation s. 

CONGELATIVA  MEDICAMENTA.  Medicines 
which  Hop  fluxions,  infpiffate  and  dry. 

CONGELATUS.  Frozen ,  or  frojl-bitten.  Perfons 
thus  afledted  by  the  cold  are  compared  to  cataleptic  pa¬ 
tients,  but  Hill  there  is  much  difference  between  a  cata- 
lepfy  and  a  frof -bitten  cafe. 

Cold  braceth  up  the  body  when  applied  to  it  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree ;  upon  this  conitridtion  being  increafed,  the 
humours  are  carried  in  a  larger  quantity  to  the  internal 
parts,  and  are  principally  accumulated  in  the  head,  they 
ftagnate  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  and  dillend  them  ; 
hence  they  produce  a  ftridture  in,  or  a  compreffion  on 
the  nerves  that  arife  from  the  brain,  which  is  the  origin 
of  a  catalepfis,  attended  with  an  abolition  of  the  fenfes. 
The  cold  continuing,  with  its  effedts  juft  mentioned,  at 
length  there  is  an  extravafation  of  the  blood  or  ferum  in 
the  head,  by  which  the  cerebellum  is  compreffed,  whence 
death  enfues,  which  is  ufhered  in  by  a  lethargy,  ending 
in  an  apoplexy. 

When  a  man  is  pierced  with  cold,  fo  as  to  be  benumb¬ 
ed,  if  he  attempts  to  warm  himfelf  by  the  fire,  pains  are 
prefently  produced  in  the  part  expofed  to  the  heat,  and  a 
mortification  is  too  often  the  conlequence;  juft  as  is  feen 
in  frozen  fruit,  which  if  put  into  cold  water  that  is  near 
freezing,  it  recovers,  but  if  put  into  warm  water,  or  in 
a  warm  place,  it  foon  rots  ;  and  if  men,  when  too  feverely 
affedled  with  cold,  would  firft  put  the  frozen  part  into 
cold  water,  or  cover  it  with  fnow,  until  a  fenfe  of  warmth 
is  perceived,  or  fome  degree  of  motion  returns,  at  which 
time  a  little  warm  wine,  mixed  with  camomile  tea,  might 
be  drank,  or  either  of  thefe  alone,  and  then  proceed 
gradually  to  allow  of  warmth,  a  mortification  would  be 
avoided. 

When  travellers  begin  to  be  drowfy  in  the  cold,  they 
fhould  redouble  their  fpeed  to  extricate  themfelves  from 
danger  5  for  though  their  fleepinefs  is  eafy,  it  is  often 
fatal. 

The  heat  of  out  bodies,  when  in  health,  exceeds  that 
of  the  ambient  air,  even  in  the  hotteft  weather ;  whence 
a  confiderable  degree  of  cold  is  required  to  freeze  the  foft 
parts  of  our  bodies  :  it  is  becaufe  our  extremities  are  the ' 
coldeft  parts,  that  froft  always  affects  them  fooneft.  And 
when  a  mortification  from  cold  approaches,  Van  Swieten 
obferves,  that  the  part  affedled  by  it  is  firft  pale,  then 
red  ;  this  rednefs  is  attended  with  a  troublefome  pain, 
and  a  violent  itching ;  after  this  the  colour  becomes  al- 
moft  purple,  and  at  laft  black. 

That  fudden  heat  applied  after  extreme  cold,  fhould 
produce  the  fame  fymptoms  and  confequences,  will  be 
readily  underflood  by  what  follows.  As  water  cools  it 
condenfes,  until  it  comes  to  the  freezing  point ;  but  in 
the  act  of  congelation  it  expands  with  a  violence  that  no¬ 
thing  can  refill.  When  a  perfon  goes  into  the  cold  air, 
his  fluids  are  gradually  condenfed,  the  veflels  collapfe, 
and  the  {kin  is  pale,  the  circulation  again  pufhes  the  blood 
into  the  arteries,  whofe  contracted  extremities  allow  it 
only  to  pafs  {lowly,  and  make  the  fkin  look  red  ;  alfo  pro¬ 
duces  an  itching,  becaufe  of  the  obftrudtion  that  it  meets 
with ;  the  blood  being  puflied  from  behind,  whilft  the 
obftrudtion  is  increafed  before,  a  livid  colour  is  produced, 
and  a  tingling  pain ;  at  laft  the  circulation  being  flop¬ 
ped,  a  gangrenous  black  finifhes  the  feene,  with  a  lofs 
of  all  fenfation,  the  veflels  being  ftretched  far  beyond 
their  natural  dimenfions  by  the  frozen  juices.  In  this 
cafe,  applying  of  cold  water  diffolves  the  frozen  juices, 
and  condenfes  them  ;  thus  the  veflels  have  room  to  con- 
tradl,  and  are  affifled  in  fo  doing  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water :  after  this,  if  warm  diluting  liquor  is  drank,  a 
diaphorefis  is  produced,  and  all  danger  is  overcome  ;  if 
warmth  k  applied  at  the  firft,  the  outer  parts  are  quickly 
thawed,  but  the  inner  veflels  ftill  obftrudled,  foon  burll 
by  the  rarefadtion  of  their  contents,  and  deftrudtion  to 
the  part  is  inftantly  produced. 

See  Tiflot’s  Advice  to  the  People  ;  Van  Swieten's 
Com.  on  Boerh.  Aph.  422,  427,  454.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i. 
p.  71. 

CONGENERES.  When  fpoken  of  mufcles,  it  im¬ 
ports  thofe  which  concur  in  the  fame  adlion. 

CONGENSIBUS  QUIQUOAQUI  CONGO,  i.  e. 
Cara. 

3  Y  CONGER, 
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CONGER,  or  Congrus.  The  conger-eel.  It  is 
a  large  fea-eel.  It  is  often  called  the  fea-ferpent. 

CONGESTIO.  Congestion,  or  collection.  From 
congero,  to  gather  into  a  heap.  A  fwelling  which  gradu¬ 
ally  arifes,  and  takes  time  to  ripen  ;  in  oppofition  to  that 
bifluxion,  which  foon  is  formed,  and  foon  terminated. 

CONGIUS.  A  gallon.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
meafure,  and  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  equal  to  ten 
pints  of  wine,  and  nine  of  oil.  The  Athenian  con- 
gius,  or  conchus,  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  the  Roman 
weighed  ten,  or  contained  ten  Roman  pints  of  wine.  In 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Difpenfatories  the  gallon  is 
only  eight  pints. 

CONGLATIATIO.  See  Congelatio. 

CONGLOBATA  GLANDULA.  A  conglobate 
GLAND,  from  congloboy  to  gather  Jingly  into  a  ball.  All 
the  glands  are  either  conglobate ,  or  conglomerate.  A  con¬ 
globate  gland  is  a  little  fmoothbody,  wrapped  up  in  a  fine 
lkin,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  all  other  parts,,  only 
admitting  an  artery,  and  a  nerve  to  pafs  in,  and  giving 
way  to  a  vein  and  excretory  canal  to  pafs  out.  Of  this 
fort  are  the  glands  of  the  brain  and  the  teftes. 

Under  the  title  of  conglobate  glands  Winflow  includes 
the  lymphatic  glands  alone  ;  and  he  calls  all  the  other 
conglomerate.  See  Winflow’s  and  Keii’s  Anatomy. 

CONGLOMERATA  GLANDULA,  from  conglo- 
mero ,  to  heap  up  together.  A  conglomerate  gland  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  little  conglobate  glands  all  tied  together, 
and  wrapped  up  in  one  common  membrane.  Sometimes 
all  their  excretory  dudts  unite,  and  make  one  common 
pipe,  through  which  the  liquor  of  all  of  them  runs,  as 
the  pancreas  and  parotids  do.  Sometimes  the  dudts  unit¬ 
ing  form  feveral  pipes,  which  only  communicate  with 
one  another  by  crofs  canals,  and  fuch  are  the  mammae. 
Others  again  have  feveral  pipes,  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  another,  of  which  fort  are  the  glandulae 
lachrymales  &  proftatse  •,  another  fort  is,  when  each 
gland  hath  its  own  excretory  duft,  through  which  it 
tranfmits  its  liquor  to  a  common  bafin,  as  the  kidneys. 
See  Winflow’s  and  Keii’s  Anatomy. 

CONGLUTINANTIA.  Healing  medicines,  from 
conglutino ,  to  glew  together. 

CONGRUS.  See  Conger. 

CONIA.  Lime,  kovkz,  when  joined  with  ramr,  it 
imports  lixivium,  or  ley  of  vegetable  afhes  ;  alfo  wine 
impregnated  with  fir.  Diofcorid.  lib.  v.  c.  xlviii. 

CONIFERiE  ARBORES.  Coniferous  trees.  They 
are  fuch  which  bear  cones,  as  the  cedar,  fir,  pine,  & c. 

CONILE.  See  Myrrhis.  So  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  ksjvhoi',  hemlock. 

CONIS,  ttoviiy  dujl  ;  fine  powder;  allies  ;  a  nit  in  the 
hair ;  feurf  from  the  head ;  and  fometimes  it  fignifies 
lime. 

CONISTERIUM.  See  Apodyterium. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  7  See  Cicuta,  major 

•  -  MAJUS.  J  FOETIDA. 

CONJUNCTA  CAUSA.  The  conjunct  caufe,  or  the 
immediate  caufe.  See  Causa. 

•  - Sign  A.  The  pathognomonic  figns  of  a  difeafe 

are  fo  called. 

CONJUNCTIVA  TUNICA;  called  alfo  circumca- 
lualis.  See  Adnata. 

The  conjunctiva  is  erroneoufly  confounded  with  the 
adnata  ;  they  are  two  diftindt  coats,  and  both  but  partial 
coverings  of  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  though  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  is  alfo  fpread  over  the  infide  of  the  eye-lids. 

The  adnata ,  alfo  called  albuginea,  is  thus  formed  ;  five 
of  the  mufcles  which  move  the  eye,  take  their  origin  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  the  fixth  arifes  from  the  edge 
of  it ;  they  are  all  inferted  by  a  tendinous  expanfion  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica  fclerotica  ;  which  expan¬ 
fion  gives  the  whitenefs  peculiar  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
eye.  It  lays  betwixt  the  fclerotica  and  the  conjunctiva. 

The  conjunctiva  is  a  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  which 
lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  eye-lids,  and,  at  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  has  a  fold,  and  is  continued  forward,  over  the 
anterior  half  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  exterior  to  all 
the  other  coats  of  the  eye,  and  connedfed  with  the  albu¬ 
ginea,  by  means  of  a  cellular  fubftance;  from  which  it 
may  eafily  be  feparated  in  the  dead  fubjedt  by  difledlion. 
See  Ware’s  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c.  p.  5.  fome 
call  it  the  mucous  coat. 

CONNA.  See  Cassia  fistularis. 


CONACARPODENDRON,  allfo  called  chryfocarpo - 
dendron.  The  silver-tree.  .  It  is  a  native  of  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots.  Boerhaave  mentions  ten  fpecies.  See 
Miller’s  Didt.  vol.  ii. 

CONOIDES,  from  hovos,  a  cone ,  and  uS'o^Jhape.  See 
CoNARIUM. 

CONOIDES  CORPUS.  The  GLANDULA  PINEALIS, 
which  fee. 

CONQUASSATIO.  Conquassation.  In  phar¬ 
macy  it  is  a  fpecies  of  comminution,  or  an  operation  by 
which  moift  concreted  fubftanees,  as  recent  vegetables, 
fruits,  the  fofter  parts  of  animals,  &c.  are  agitated  and 
bruifed,  till  partly  by  their  proper  fucculence,  or  by  an 
affufion  of  fome  liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a  foft  pulp. 

CONSERVA.  A  conserve.  Conferves  are  compo- 
fitions  of  recent  vegetable  matters,  and  fugar,  beat  toge¬ 
ther  into  one  uniform  mafs. 

On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  fugar  contained  in 
conferves ,  it  is  obvious  that  their  ufe  in  medicine  can  only 
be  auxiliary  to  other  more  efficacious  drugs.  The  con¬ 
ferves  of  lavender,  rofemary,  orange  and  lemon  peels, 
are  thebeft  of  all  others.  A  ufeful  dofe  may  be  taken  of 
them. 

Mucilaginous  fubftanees,  if  mixed  with  fugar,  become 
glutinous ;  aftringents  become  foft ;  bitters  are  every  way 
improper  for  this  form  ;  and  lightly  flavoured  vegetables 
foon  fpoil :  fo  none  of  thefe  are  proper  to  make  con¬ 
ferves. 

The  general  obfervation  for  properly  making  conferves 
are  but  few  :  1.  Leaves  are  to  be  picked  from  their  ftalks. 
2.  Flowers  are  to  be  feparated  from  their  cups.  3.  When 
the  flowers  or  leaves  are  properly  prepared,  they  muft  be 
beat  into  an  uniform  mafs,  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  three 
times  their  weight  of  powdered  lump  fugar. 

Orange  peel  may  be  rafped,  or  ground  in  a  mill,  and 
then  beat  up  with  the  fugar. 

Rofes  are  to  be  ground  before  being  beat  up  into  a  con- 
ferve.' 

CONSERVATIO.  In  pharmacy,  the  fame  as  ajjer- 
vatio ,  it  is  prefervjng,  pickling,  or  keeping  from  putre¬ 
faction,  and  evaporation,  by  the  addition  of  fome  other 
fubftance. 

CONSERVATIVA  MEDICINA.  That  part  of  me¬ 
dicine  which  relates  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

CONSILIGO.  Setter-wort.  See  Helleboras- 

TRUM. 

CONSISTENTIA.  When  ufed  with  refpedl  to  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  imports  the  ftate  or  acme  thereof.  When  applied 
to  the  humours,  excrements,  or  excretions,  it  imports 
their  confiftence. 

CONSOIDES.  See  Amianthus. 

CONSOLIDA.  Comfrey.  Of  this  there  are  many 

fpecies. 

Consolida  major,  called  alfo  fymphytum  majusy 

GREATER  COMFREY. 

It  is  the  fymphytum  officinale,  or,  fymphitum  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  decurrentibus,  flore  purpureo.  Linn. 

A  rough  hairy  plant,  with  large,  fomewhat  oval, 
pointed  leaves,  producing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
fpikes  of  white  or  purpliffi  pendulous,  nearly  cylindrical 
flowers,  followed  each  by  four  fhining  black  feeds.  The 
root  is  thick  and  flefliy,  black  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  May  or  June.  There  is  a  fort  with  purple 
flowers,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with.  The  purple  and  the 
white  flowers  are  but  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

The  whole  plant  is  ufed,  but  the  root  is  the  only  part 
that  deferves  much  notice ;  it  gives  out  to  water  by  de- 
codfion  about  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of  mucilage,  that 
is  almoft  void  of  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fimilar  to  that  from 
the  althtea,  but  more  tenacious ;  whence  in  all  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  the  althtea  root  is  ufed,  the  comfrey  is  to 
be  preferred.  This  mucilage  is  its  only  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciple.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Raii  Hilt. 

— —  ARVENSIS  FLORE  RUBRO  PLENO.  COMMON 
lark.-spur,  with  a  double  flower. 

-  aurea.  7  Dwarf  cistus.  See  Cha- 

-  AUREA  CORDI.  J  M-ffiCISTUS. 

-  MEDIA.  The  GREAT  DAISY.  See  BUGULA. 

Lobelii.  See  Bellis  major. 

-  minima.  The  common  daisy.  See  Bellis 
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CdNSOLIDA  minor.  See  Brunella. 

. - regalis.  See  Delphinum.  All  the  fpecies 

called  conjolida  regalis  are  different  fpecies  of  LARK¬ 
SPUR. 

- -  rubra.  See  TormentilLa. 

- -  SARACENICA.  SeeDoRIA,  VlRGA  AUREA. 

CONSOLIDANS.  Consolidating.  This  is  applied 
to  medicines  that  produce  new  flelh,  from  confolidoy  to 
make  firm. 

CONSPERSIO.  See  Catapasma. 
CONSPICILIUM,  or  Conspicillum.  A  pair  of 

SPECTACLES. 

Thefe  helps  to  the  fight  are  with  convex,  concave,  or 
plain  glaffes.  The  firft  magnifies  the  objects  looked  at, 
the  fecond  diminilhes  them,  and  the  third  are  called  con- 
ferves,  being  made  of  white  or  green  glafs,  for  preferving 
the  fight. 

It  is  a  caution  of  importance  not  to  ufe  fpeflacles  too 
foon ;  and,  when  they  are  begun  with,  not  to  change 
them  too  often,  for  it  may  happen  that  in  time  none  can 
be  obtained  that  will  fuit. 

Sometimes  after  the  ufe  of  fpeftaclcs  during  fome  years, 
it  has  been  known  that  the  cryftalline  reaffumes  its  pro¬ 
per  form,  fo  that  they  are  no  more  required.  See  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Effay  on  Vifual  Glaffes. 

CONST  ANS.  "When  applied  to  the  ftrengthj  or  vital 
powers,  it  imports  firmnefs,  or  a  good  condition. 

CONSTELLATUM  UNGUENTUM.  It  is  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  earth  worms,  cleanfed,  dried,  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  the  fat  of  boars  or  bears. 

CONSTIPATIO.  See  Constipatus,  Stomachus, 
Adstrictio,  and  Obstipatio. 

CONSTIPATUS.  Costive.  Dr.  Cullen  gives  this 
diforder  the  name  of  objlipatio.  A  perfon  is  faid  to  be 
cofiive ,  not  only  when  the  excretion  from  the  inteftines 
does  not  daily  happen,  but  alfo  when  what  is  dil'charged 
is  too  hard  to  receive  its  form  from  the  imprefs  of  the 
reftum  upon  it. 

Hoffman  fays,  that  cofiivcnefis  is  generally  owing  to 
fpafms  in  the  inteftines  themfelves,  or  as  propagated  by 
confent ;  but  various  caufes  conduce  to  this  habit,  as  an 
inert  bile,  acidity  prevailing  greatly  in  the  firft  paflages, 
coldnefs  of  the  feet,  fitting  much,  efpecially  if  the  body 
is  to  be  bent  forwards,  working  with  vigour,  drinking  but 
little,  and  that  after  a  full  meal,  &c. 

This  habit  of  body  is  generally  attended  with  head-ach, 
vertigo,  difagreeable  tafte  in  the  mouth,  a  difrelifh  of 
food,  and  as  it  is  a  fure  ftep  towards  chronic  complaints, 
hath,  in  different  perfons,  very  various  effects.  In  cofiive 
bodies,  the  moifture  which  fhould  be  difcharged  with  the 
excrements  is  abforbed  into  the  conftitution,  and  though 
a  ftrong  perfpiration  may  difcharge  fome  part  of  it,  yet 
the  grofler  part  remains  by  which  much  terreftrial  matter 
is  lodged  in  the  blood,  which  fails  not  to  produce  one  dif¬ 
order  or  another,  as  it  happens  to  be  at  laft  thrown  on 
one  or  another  part. 

The  cofiivenefs  peculiar  to  ftudious  people  is  much  re¬ 
lieved  by  alkaline  falts,  or  the  ol.  ricini.  Artificers  who 
fit  much,  and  work  with  their  bodies  leaning  forward, 
are  belt  relieved  by  the  fame. 

In  melancholic  cafes,  alkaline  falts  anfwer  the  belt  if 
long  continued,  for  they  leave  no  effects  which  tend  to 
render  the  body  cofiive. 

Women  during  pregnancy  are  fometimes  cofiive  from 
the  preffure  of  the  child’s  head  again!!  the  redtum.  Early 
care  fiiould  be  had  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  feces 
by  a  due  adminiftration  of  the  milder  purges,  for  rugged 
ones  are  to  be  abfolutely  rejected  in  this  cafe. 

Old  people,  from  the  weaknefs  of  their  mufcles,  have 
hard  feces  collected  in  the  rectum  ;  and  notwitftanding 
they  take  laxative  medicines,  which  procure  a  difcharge 
of  what  is  thin,  the  indurated  matter  (till  lodges  except 
manual  affiftance  is  given. 

Aloes  given  in  fmall  dofes  proves  fufiiciently  laxative, 
and  this  efledt  is  continued  longer  after  its  ufe  than  is  ob- 
ferved  with  refpedt  to  any  other  medicine  •,  and  when  fla¬ 
tulencies  are  very  troublefome,  if  a  little  affa  foetida  is 
joined  therewith,  more  confiderable  relief  may  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Calomel  very  much  prevents  other  purging  medicines 
from  leaving'  cofiivenefs  behind. 

Habitual  cofiivenefs  hath  been  much  leffened  both  by 
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the  cold  and  hot  baths,  alfo  by  early  rifing  and  walking  III 
the  open  air. 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  are  two  cafes 
of  cofiivenefs,  which  refemble  diarrhoeas. 
CONSTRICTIVA.  Styptics. 

CONSTRICTOR  ALAE  NASI,  alfo  called  dcprejffor 
labii  fiuperioris.  Fallopius  firft  deferibed  thefe,  though 
Placentinus  affumes  the  firft  difeovery.  They  rife  flefhy 
below  the  root  of  the  nares,  immediately  above  the  gums 
of  the  dentes  incifforii,  and  afeending  tranfverfely,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  coats  of  the  ahe  nafi,  and  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  upper  lip. 

•  - -  ani.  See  Sphincter  ani.. 

- - isthmi  faucium.  From  the  uvula  two  arches 

run  down,  and  there  is  a  cavity  between  them,  where 
the  {onfils  are  lodged.  The  anterior  arch  goes  down  to 
the  balls  of  the  tongue,  and  is  thus  called ;  the  other 
paffages  down  the  palatum  molle,  and  goes  to  the  pharynxj 
whence  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  palatopharyn - 
gee  us.. 

- labiorum.  See  Sphincter  labiorum. 

•  musculus.  See  Buccinator. 

- -  palpebrarum.  See  Orbicularis  palpe¬ 
brarum. 

-  PHARYNGIS  INFERIOR.  See  CRICO-PHARYN- 

GiEI. 

- pharyngis  medius.  See  Hyo-phar YNGJEUS. 

- pharyngis  superior.  See  Cephalo-pha- 

RYNGjSEUS  pharynx. 

-  VESSICiE  URINARIA;.  See  DETRUSOR  tJRIN JE. 

CONSTRICTORES  PHARYNGiEI.  See  Pha¬ 
rynx. 

CONSTRICTORII.  Difeafes  attended  with  con- 

ftridlion. 

CONSTRINGENTIA.  Astringents. 

CONSUETUDO.  Custom.  Alfo  hexis: 

In  medicine  this  chiefly  refpedts  the  non-naturals,  and 
produces  habits  which  fometimes  are  pernicious;  Cufiom 
fometimes  increafes  the  efficacy  of  applications,  though 
fometimes  the  contrary  happens.  When  cufiom  hath 
formed  an  habit  that  is  improper,  it  is  beft  to  remedy  it 
by  degrees.  See  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  i.  p.  58,  &c. 

CONSUMMATUM.  The  French  call  it  confiomme. 
It  is  a  broth  fo  ftrong  as  to  concrete  into  a  jelly  when  cold. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  French  medicinal 
writers. 

CONSUMPTIO,  See  Phthisis. 

CONTABESCENTIA.  See  Atrophia. 

CONTAGIO  vel  infectio.  Contagion,  or  in¬ 
fection.  Of  diforders  from  infeElion,  fome  require  an 
immediate  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  infedted,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  lues  venerea,  and  the  fmall-pox,  as  alfo 
the  meafles,  which  require  at  leaft  an  approach  within  the 
reach  of  the  effluvia  from  an  infedted  body.  In  other 
inftances  the  infeftion  is  fpread  by  more  general  caufes, 
fuch  as  the  air,  diet,  &c.  Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds, 
which  differ  only  in  their  being  more  or  lefs  in  quantity, 
and  are  all  curable  by  the  fame  means,  applied  in  different 
degrees.  Thefe  infectious  effluvia  fpring  from  either  fer¬ 
menting  vegetable  fluids,  putrifying  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  or  mineral  exhalations.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  thefe  alike  are  deftrudtive  of  flame. 

It  is  by  the  deftrudtion  of  the  vital  principle  in  us,  that 
infection  proves  fo  fatal ;  it  is  thus  that  fome  poifons  fo 
foon  deftroy  us. 

According  to  the  kind  of  effluvia  and  its  degree,  differ¬ 
ent  difeafes  are  produced,  e.  g.  where  mineral  exhalations 
prevail,  nervous  colics,  nervous  and  intermittent  fevers, 
peripneumonia,  notha,  &c.  When  putrid  ones  are  dif- 
fufed  in  the  air,  feurvies,  plagues,  gangrenes,  &c.  are  the 
confequence.  Thefe  are  called  fomites. 

At  every  infpiration  thefe  effluvia  are  taken  into  our  bo¬ 
dies,  and  thus  produce  their  ill  effects.  They  are  fwal- 
lowed  with  our  food,  by  which  their  quantity  being  in- 
creafed,  their  power  of  afition  is  alfo  greater,  poffeffing  an 
affimilating  property  too,  no  wmnder  that  deftru£tion  is 
fo  fpeedy,  as  in  many  inftances  is  obferved.  See  Miasma. 

In  fhort,  fo  fimilar  are  the  effedts  of  infieElion  and  poi- 
fon,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame,  differing 
only  in  their  inodes  of  communication.  See  Vene- 

NUM. 

See  on  this  fubje£l  Mead  on  Poifons,  effay  the  fifth  j 

and 
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&nd  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic.  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  vol.  i. 

CONTAGIOSI.  Diforders  from  infection,  or  conta¬ 
gious  difeafes. 

CONTEMPERANTIA.  See  Temperantxa. 

CONTENSIO.  It  fometimes  is  ufed  to  exprefsa  ten¬ 
don  or  ftriCture. 

CONTENTA.  Contents.  By  thefe  are  underflood 
any  fluids  contained  within  a  folid  part  of  the  body. 

CONTENTUS.  Stretched. 

CONTINENS  FEBRIS.  A  continual  or  a  continent 
fever,  which  proceeds  regularly  in  the  fame  tenor,  with¬ 
out  either  intermiffion  or  remiflion.  This  happens  rarely 
if  ever. 

CONTINUA  FEBRIS.  A  continued  fever,  at¬ 
tended  with  exacerbations,  and  flight  remiffions,  but  no 
intermiffion. 

CONTORSIO,  from  contorqueo ,  to  turn  ajide ,  Con¬ 
tortion.  In  medicine  this  word  hath  various  fignifica- 
tions.  1  ft,  The  iliac  paffion  is  thus  named.  2dly,  An 
incomplete  diflocation.  3dly,  A  diflocation  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  back  fuleways,  or  a  crookednefs  of  them. 
4thly,  A  diforder  of  the  head,  in  which  it  is  drawn  to  one 
fide. 

CONTRA-APERTURA.  A  Counter-opening. 
This  is  fometimes  neceflary  in  wounds  made  by  punCture, 
or  a  bullet,  See.  to  difeharge  what  is  contained  in  them, 
or  to  prevent  their  growing  fiftulous.  The  circumftances 
requiring  this  procedure  are  fo  various,  as  to  demand  the 
fagacity  of  a  furgeon,  in  order  to  a  proper  procedure : 
however,  in  general  the  opening  is  made  by  palling  a 
trochar,  or  fuch  like  inftrument,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  directing  its  point  to  the  neareft  Ikin,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  it  through,  fo  as  to  make  the  old  and  the  new  aper¬ 
ture  one  continued  paffiage :  or,  fecondly,  by  cutting 
through  the  Ikin,  See.  direCtly  upon  the  intruded  body, 
or  upon  the  button  of  the  probe,  which  may  be  introduced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  direCt  the  incifion.  See 
Petit  and  Heifter’s  Surgery. 

CONTRACTURA.  Contracture.  An  immo¬ 
bility  of  any  of  the  joints,  induced  by  a  preternatural 
contraction  of  fome  of  the  mufcles  deftined  in  a  natural 
ftate  to  move  them ;  or  from  fome  derangement  of  the 
ofleous  or  ligamentous  parts  about  the  joint  affected. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  as  a  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales,  and  order  dyfeinefise.  He  diftinguiffies  two  fpe- 
cies.  1.  Contra  Cl  urd  prim  aria,  from  a  rigid  contraction  of 
mufcles,  termed  alfo  obftipitus.  2.  ContraClura  articula- 
ris,  from  rigidity  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  Aitken  obferves  that  joint  contraction  (as  he  terms 
this  diforder)  is  molt  frequently  fymptomatic:  and  when 
it  depends  on  mufcular  contraction  only,  he  advifes  the 
tepid  bath,  and  deligation,  and  counteraction  by  weights, 
hung  in  due  proportion,  to  oppofe  the  contraction. 

CONTRA-FISSURA.  Contra-fissure.  It  is  a 
crack  in  the  Ikull,  oppofite  to  where  the  blow  was 
given  ;  fuppofe  the  blow  received  on  the  right  bregma,  the 
fiffure  is  occafioned  in  the  left.  See  Fissura. 

CONTRAHENTIA.  Medicines  which  Ihorten  and 
(Lengthen  the  fibres.  Aftringent  medicines  are  generally 
reckoned  the  only  medicines  which  do  this. 
CONTRAINDICATIO.  See  Anten-deixis. 

CONI  RALUNARIS.  An  epithet  given  by  Diete- 
ricus  to  a  woman  who  conceives  during  the  menftrual 
difeharge. 

CONTRA-VERMES,  (Sem.)  See  Santonicum. 

CONTRAYERVA,  called  alio  Drakcna,  Cyperus ,  lon- 
gus  odorus  &  inodorus  Peruanus,  dorftenia ,  bczoardica 
radix.  Counter-poison.  It  is  the  dorftenia  contra- 
yerva,  Linn. 

This  root  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the  year 
1581,  by  fir  Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena. 
It  is  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant  which  is  found  in  Peru,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  one  placenta  ovali,  the  other  angulari  &  undu- 
lata.  lhat  fort  which  is  generally  brought  to  us  is  about 
an  inch  or  two  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  full  of  knots, 
furrounded  on  all  fides  with  numerous'  long  tough  fibres, 
moft  of  which  are  loaded  with  fcaly  knobs,  of  a  reddilh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfides,  and  pale  within. 

I  he  tuberous  parts  of  thefe  roots  are  the  ftrongeft,  and 
fliould  be  chofen  for  life.  They  have  an  agreeable  aro- 
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matic  finell ;  a  rough,  bitter,  penetrating  tafte  ;  and,  when 
chewed,  they  give  out  a  fweetilh  kind  of  acrimony. 

They  are  diaphoretic  and  antifeptic  ;  of  ufe  in  low  ner¬ 
vous  fevers,  and  thofe  of  the  malignant  kind  ;  though 
taken  freely,  they  do  not  produce  much  heat. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays  both  this  and  ferpentaria  are  powerful 
ftimulants,  particularly  the  laft,  and  both  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  fevers  in  which  debility  prevailed.  However 
he  thinks  wine  may  always  fupercede  the  ftimulant  power, 
of  thefe  medicines,  and  that  debility  is  better  remedied 
by  the  tonic  and  antifeptic  powers  of  cold,  and  Peruvian 
bark  than  by  any  ftimulants. 

By  the  affiftance  of  heat,  both  fpirit  and  water  extract: 
all  their  virtues,  but  carry  little  or  nothing  over  with  them 
in  diftillation  -,  extraCts  made  by  infpiflating  the  decoction 
retain  all  the  virtues  of  the  roots. 

The  London  College  directs  the  following  preparation. 

Pulvis  Contrayervre  Compojitus.  Compound  Powder  of 
CONTRAYERVA. 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  a  pound 
and  a  half ;  of  contrayerva  root,  five  ounces  :  mix,  and 
make  them  into  a  powder.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

This  powder  was  formerly  made  up  in  balls,  and  called 
lapis  contrayerva.  It  is  excellent  in  the  decline  of  ardent 
fevers,  and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  low  and  nervous 
ones. 

The  rad.  ferp.  V.  in  all  cafes  may  be  well  fubftituted, 
for  it  excels  the  contrayerva.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Raii.  Hift.  and  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med. 

Contrayerva  nova,  or  Mexican  contrayerva. 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe  after  the  above  fort,  and  is 
brought  from  Guiana,  as  well  as  from  Mexico.  The 
root  is  longiffi,  about  two  fingers  thick,  externally  rough, 
and  of  a  brownifli  colour,  internally  white,  with  a  pith  in 
the  middle  of  a  fweetilh  aromatic  tafte,  and  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  fort  introduced  before  it. 

>■  -  .  alba.  See  Asclepias. 

-  Germanica.  See  Serpentaria  Virgini¬ 
an  a. 

CONTRITIO.  In  pharmacy  is  the  fame  as  commi - 
nutio.  » 

CONTUSA,  from  contundo,  to  knock  together.  ContufiOy 
contufura,  collijio.  Conlufcd  wounds,  contu/ions,  or  brtiifes. 
When  any  part  is  bruifed  one  of  thefe  two  are  always 
confequent,  and  commonly  both  happen  together  ;  either 
the  fmall  blood-veflels  of  the  contufed  part  are  broken, 
and  the  blood  they  contained  is  fpread  about  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  parts,  or  elle  without  fuch  an  effulion  of  it,  thefe 
veflels  have  loft  their  tone,  their  aCtive  force,  and  no 
longer  contributing  to  the  circulation,  their  contents 
ftagnate.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  if  nature,  either  with 
or  without  the  affiftance  of  art,  does  not  remove  the  im¬ 
pediment,  an  inflammation  comes  on,  followed  by  an  im¬ 
perfect  unkindly  fuppuration,  with  putrefaction  or  gan¬ 
grene.  Befide  which  there  are  peculiar  fymptoms  from 
the  injury  done  to  a  nerve,  a  blood-veflel,  or  a  bone. 

In  general  the  fymptoms  confequent  on  bruifes  may  be 
reduced  to  three  dalles  ;  for, 

Firft,  They  arife  either  when  the  folids  are  deftroyed, 
and  the  humour  difeharged,  then  thofe  functions  are 
aboliffied  which  depend  upon  a  due  and  determinate  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  through  the  found  veflels.  Or, 

Secondly,  The  difeharged  humours  collected  either  in 
the  natural  or  preternatural  cavities  of  the  body,  by  their 
bulk  and  quantity  prefs  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
either  totally  deftroy  or  at  leaft  difturb  their  refpective 
functions. 

Thirdly,  The  humours  thus  difeharged,  may,  by  their 
continuance  and  ftagnation  in  the  cavities,  acquire  fuch 
a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  corrode  and  deftroy  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts. 

When  the  internal  parts  are  bruifed,  and  the  external 
integuments  are  entire  or  confine  the  extravafated  fluid, 
the  confequence  is,  1.  An  echymofis.  2.  A  fpurious 
aneurifm.  3.  A  fugillation.  4.  Ulcers  and  gangrenes.  5. 
A  caries.  6.  A  feirrhus,  or  a  cancer. 

Boerhaave  oblerves  that  contufons  on  flelhy  parts  may 
produce  fuppuration,  gangrene,  pally,  or  a  contraction. 
On  a  large  nerve,  a  pally,  atrophy,  incurable  infenlibility, 
and  a  gangrene  in  all  the  parts  below  the  injured  part, 

this 
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this  peculiarly  may  follow  contuji'ons  of  the  fpine  and  its 
marrow.  Cofitujions  of  the  vifcera,  he  juftly  obferves, 
are  often  fpeedily  fatal,  and  no  wonder,  feeing  how  ten¬ 
der  they  are)  and  how  little  force  may  burft  their  vef- 
fels. 

Contufons  from  gun-lhot  wounds  are  not  fo  dangerous 
from  the  deftruftion  of  the  injured  veffels  and  the  confe- 
quences  thereof,  as  from  the  general  concuflion  that  the 
whole  body  fuffers  from  the  air  which  is  violently  impel¬ 
led  againft  it,  and  from  this  concuflion  it  is  that  moft  of 
the  grievous  fymptoms  proceed,  which  are  confequent  on 
wounds  or  bruifes  from  fire-arms. 

In  no  cafe  fhould  we  be  more  cautious  of  pronouncing 
the  event  of  any  difafter  than  where  a  concuflion  or  a  con- 
tujion  happens,  and  where  both  may  have  occurred,  the 
caution,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  greater. 

Bohinus  de  Rununciat.  Vulner.  §  2.  cap  x.  gives  the 
following  cafe  from  Paaw :  A  man  was  ftruck  on  the 
bregma  ;  on  examination  no  frafiture  was  found  nor  fif- 
fure,  and  he  continued  vigorous,  during  ten  months  after, 
when,  being  feized  with  a  vertigo,  he  dropped  down,  and 
foon  after  died  :  on  opening  his  cranium,  in  the  place 
where  the  blow  was  received,  the  bone  and  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  putrid  and  fetid.  Similar  inftances 
have  occurred  to  others  in  their  practice,  and  the  fame 
happening  to  any  other  bone,  by  affecting  the  marrow, 
may  be  as  deftrudtive  as  in  the  cranium.  When  bruifes 
are  received  inwardly  it  is  not  eafy  to  judge  readily  of  the 
extent  of  injury  done  by  them,  and  when  the  cafe  be¬ 
comes  more  manifeft,  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  relief. 

In  order  to  the  moft  effectual  relief,  remedies  muft  be 
ufed  that  diffolve  coagulated  fluids,  and  that  reftore  the 
tone  of  the  veffels. 

For  external  ufe,  where  the  flcin  is  not  much  deftroved, 
a  mixture  of  fharp  vinegar,  with  twice  it  quantity  of  "wa¬ 
ter,  may  be  applied  frequently  by  means  of  linen  cloths 
wrung  out  of  it,  and  as  often  as  they  dry  moiftened  again. 
Spirituous  applications  fhould  not  be  ufed,  except  where 
the  foie  intention  is  to  ftrengthen  the  injured  fibres  ;  in 
{lighter  cafes  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  may  be  mixed  with 
vinegar,  and  ufed  on  the  firft  reception  of  the  bruife. 

If  on  account  of  a  tumour  or  wound  a  poultice  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  common  bread  poultice  is  the  beft. 

If  the  bruife  is  confiderable,  and  particularly  if  any  in¬ 
ternal  part  is  affected,  bleed  as  freely  as  the  conftitution 
will  admit ;  direct  a  cooling  liquid  diet ;  let  clyfters  be 
repeatedly  injected,  if  the  lower  belly  be  the  feat  of  com¬ 
plaint  ;  and,  in  all  cafes,  repeated  gentle  purging  is  of 
the  greateft  advantage  ;  of  all  the  purging  medicines  per¬ 
haps  none  excel  the  volatile  tindlure  of  aloes. 

The  advantages  of  the  timft.  opii  externally  as  a  re- 
folvent,  of  Dover’s  powder,  and  the  anodyne  antimonial 
drops  recommended  in  the  article  Concussio,  deferve 
the  fame  attention  when  contujions  happen,  and  on  the 
fame  principles. 

See  Bohinus  de  Renunciat.  Vulner.  Van  Swieten’s 
Commentaries  on  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  Tiffot’s  Advice 
to  the  People,  Bilguer’s  Differtation  on  the  Inutility  of  am¬ 
putating  Limbs,  p.  69.  73.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p. 
446. 

CONTUSIO.  See  Collisio.  A  contusion,  from 
tundo,  to  bruife.  See  CoNTUSA. 

CONTUSURA.  Bruises. 

CONUS.  A  cone.  The  fruit  of  the  pine,  fir,  or 
cedar-tree.  Or  fruit  with  a  broad  bafis,  and  which  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhes  to  a  point.  The  trees  which  bear  fuch 
fruit  are  called  coniferous.  Diafcorides  fays  that  uayoi  is 
a  name  of  liquid  pitch. 

Conus  fusorius,  alfo  called  Pyramis.  A  cone. 

It  is  a  veffel  refembling  an  inverted  cone ,  made  of  brafs  or 
iron  and  is  ufed  for  feparating  regulufes  from  their  fco- 
rke  ;  for  while  the  fufed  mineral  is  pouring  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  it  is  ftruck  with  a  mallet,  in  order  to  produce  a  tre¬ 
mulous  motion  in  it,  by  which  the  heavier  parts  fall  to 
the  bottom. 

CONVALLARIA.  The  lily  of  the  valley. 
See  Liliunt  convallium. 

-  POLYGONATUM.  SOLOMON’S  SEAL.  See  PoLY- 

CONATUM. 

CONVOLUTA  SUPERIOR  A  Ossa.  See  Con- 

CHiE  NARIUM  SUPE  RIORES. 

-  inferior  a.  The  lower  fhelves  of  the  nofe. 

See  Concha  narium  infer iores. 
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CONVOLVULUS.  See  Iliaca  passio.  It  is  alfb 
the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  botanifts  enumerate  nine- 
teen  fpecies  with  fcandent  ftalks,  and  nine  with  ftalks 
that  are  not  fcandent,  befides  the  jalap,  mecoachan,  and 
turbith.  Phe  whole  plant  ufually  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice  that  is  fhhngly  cathartic  and  cauftic.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  the  quamoclit. 

- -  Americanus.  See  Mechoacana  Jalapa. 

- -  Colubrinus.  See  Pareira  brava. 

*  -  Indicus  radice  tuberosa  eduli  cortice 

rubro.  Potatoes.  See  Battatas  hispanica. 

-  Indicus.  See  Turbith. 

-  JALAPA.  SeejALEPA. 

■ -  major.  Great  white  bind-weed,  alfo 

called  fcammonium  Germanicum,  and  fmilax  lavis  offici* 
nails. 

— —  MARITIMUS.  SeeBRASSICA  MARITIMA. 

-  MARITIMUS  Zeylanicus,  &c.  See  Bintam- 

BARU  ZEYLANENSIEUS. 

-  mechoacana.  See  Mechoacana  alba. 

——minor.  Small  bind-weed;  alfo  called  helxine 
ciffampelos ,  and  fmilax  Icevis  minor. 

-  Cantabrica ;  LAVENDER-LEAVED  BIND-WEED. 

Pliny  fays  it  is  thus  called  becaufe  firft  found  in  Cantabria, 
in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  It  is  alfo  called  convoh 
minimus  fpicse  foliis,  convolv.  linarise  folio,  and  volvulus 
terrejlris. 

This  fpecies  flowers  in  June,  grows  wild  in  fields,  and 
is  commended  againft  worms. 

*  -  SOLDANELLA.  See  BRASSICA  MARITIMA. 

— —  Syriacus.  See  Scammonium. 

- -  perennis.  The  hop.  See  Lupulus. 

CONVULSIO.  A  convulsion,  or  involuntary  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcles,  from  convello ,  to  pull  or  haul 
together.  Called  alfo  Hieranofos. 

Of  convuljions  there  are  different  fpecies,  as  the  epilepfia $ 
emprojlkotonos ,  opijlhotonos ,  tetanus ,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen 

places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  of  neurofes,  and 
order  fpafmi.  See  Spasmus  clonicus. 

The  brain  and  its  expanfions,  the  nerves,  are  the  feat 
of  thefe  diforders.  Primarily,  any  nervous  part  is  the  feat, 
as  the  ftomach,  and,  as  frequently  as  any  other,  the  duo¬ 
denum,  which  being  irritated  by  its  contents,  convulfons 
are  the  confequence. 

Weakly  habits  with  impure  juices  are  moft  fubjeCt  to 
thefe  affedftions ;  thofe  with  choleric  temper,  acute  genius, 
and  a  delicate  turn  of  mind,  are  all  liable  to  attacks  of 
this  kind. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  convuljions  is  generally  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  immediate  caufe  of  an  epilepfy  (which 
yet  is  a  fpecies  of  convuljion )  by  being  feated  differently  ; 
or  rather  the  convulfon  and  epilepfy  are  faid,  to  differ 
thus,  a  fpafin  of  the  coats  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  convuljions ;  in  the  dura  mater,  of  the 
epilepfy.  The  mediate  caufes  are  paflions  of  the  mind, 
uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  or  other  nervous 
parts ;  and  among  the  material  caufes  are,  worms,  acrid 
medicines,  a  repulfion  of  morbid  matter  from  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  body  inwardly,  wounds,  diflocations,  &c. 

In  infants,  whofe  diforders  of  this  kind  are  fymptomatic, 
an  acrimony  in  the  contents  of  the  bowels  is  the  general 
caufe,  though  the  pain  excited  by  the  teeth  paffmg  through 
the  gums  is  alfo  a  frequent  one. 

Sometimes  convuljions  attack  fuddenly,  at  others  their 
approach  is  indicated  by  certain  fymptoms  ;  fuch  as  cold- 
nefs  of  the  feet,  or  a  fenfe  of  formication,  which  alfo  feizes 
the  os  coccygis,  and  like  a  cold  vapour  afeends  through 
the  fpine  of  the  back ;  the  left  hypochondrium  is  affeCted 
with  tenfive  and  flatulent  pains,  and  a  coftivenefs  attends ; 
the  urine  is  thin  and  pale ;  tremors  and  various  unufual 
fenfations  are  perceived,  and  in  different  patients  other 
fymptoms  alfo  attend,  as  the  prelude  to  more  violent  ones* 
During  the  fit  the  motions  are  violent  and  involuntary, 
in  fome  continuing  longer,  in  others  pafs  off  fooner,  and 
fooner  return ;  after  the  fit  there  continues  in  fome  a  con¬ 
fiderable  langour  ;  though  in  others  this  is  not  complained 
of ;  delirium,  fleepinefs,  vomiting,  or  other  fymptoms 
fometimes  follow  upon  the  departure  of  a  convuifive  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  there  are  caufes  in  which  little  or  no  fenfible 
uneafinefs  is  perceived  on  recovery  from  it. 

Infants,  while  in  that  ftate  which  fo  generally  fubjeCts 
them  to  convuifive  diforders,  and  particularly  when  dif- 
pofed  thereto,  are  attended  with  a  cough,  vomiting,  or 
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■diarrhoea  ;  their  features  are  at  times  diftorted  ;  a  bluenefs 
appears  about  their  eyes  and  upper  lip,  and  twitchings  or 
ftartings  are  often  obferved,  particularly  a  contraftion  of 
the  fingers  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  fits  they  are  drowfy.  As  death  draws  nigh 
the  convulfions  are  more  frequent. 

Convulfions ,  as  diftinguifhed  from  an  epilepfy,  fhould 
not  be  confounded  with,  thole  that  conftitute  the  epilepfy, 
or  are  accompanied  therewith. 

Thefe  diforders  often  degenerate  into  a  melancholy,  or 
take  oft  the  patient  by  inducing  an  apoplexy. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  correft  or  to  difcharge 
the  material  caufe,  to  allay  the  fpafm,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  nervous  fyftem. 

In  the  fit  there  can  be  but  little  done.  The  only  cafes 
that  require  immediate  affiflance  in  the  fit  are,  when  it  is 
fo  violent  as  to  fvvell  the  neck,  and  the  face  becomes  red, 
and  there  feems  to  be  danger  of  an  apoplexy  :  alfo  when 
convulfions  feize  pregnant  women,  and  labour  at  the  fame 
time  comes  on  •,  in  this  latter  inftance  delivery  muft  be 
haftened  as  the  only  cure. 

Dr.  Bland  thinks  that  convulfions  in  pregnant  women, 
and  during  labour,  have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  caufe 
from  thofe  which  happen  to  women  differently  fituated  ; 
and  though  external  agents,  particularly  violent  affections 
of  the  mind,  may  fometimes,  as  at  other  periods,  excite 
them  ;  yet  this  will  rarely  happen,  unlefs  there  is  fome 
peculiar  vice  in  the  conftitution,  difpofing  to  them  :  and, 
from  obfervation,  he  thinks,  he  isjuftified  in  faying,  that 
the  puerperal  ftate  is  far  from  favouring  them  ;  as  women 
at  that  time  may  do  and  fuffer,  almoft  with  impunity, 
what  at  any  other  time  would  be  attended  with  the  moll 
ferious  confequences.  But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe, 
he  obferves,  there  is  evidently  in  the  fit,  as  in  the  apo¬ 
plexy,  a  too  rapid  and  dangerous  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  head,  which  demands  the  moll  immediate 
and  ferious  attention.  To  remedy  this,  blood  muff  be 
immediately  drawn,  and,  if  poffible,  from  the  jugulars. 
The  ftate  of  the  labour  fhould  then  be  enquired  into,  and 
if  the  child  is  not  too  far  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  it  will 
be  right  to  preferibe  a  large  ftimulating  glyfter  to  empty 
the  bowels ;  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  head  ;  this,  if  not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe, 
fhould  be  affifted  by  a  few  grains  of  jalap  and  calomel, 
or  fome  other  brifk  purge.  If  the  labour  is  far  advanced, 
the  convulfions  will  aft  upon  the  feetus  ;  and  if  there  is  no 
impediment,  either  from  wrong  prefentation,  or  difpro- 
portion  of  the  child  to  the  pelvis,  will,  in  a  little  time, 
iafely  expel  it.  If  any  obftacle  to  delivery  is  found,  the 
pofition  of  the  child,  if  faulty,  muft  be  altered  ;  or  we 
ought  to  have  recourfe  to  other  neceffary  afliftance,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  convulfions  were  notprefent.  In  either 
way  the  termination  of  the  labour  will  frequently  put  an 
end  to  the  convulfions.  But  if  this  is  too  haftily  perform¬ 
ed,  before  the  veffels  have  been  properly  emptied,  and 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  in  them  diminifhed,  there 
will  be  danger  from  the  torrent  rufhing  too  impetuoufly 
into  the  inteftines  or  other  abdominal  vifeera,  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  fome  of  thofe  parts,  inducing  puerperal  fever, 
and  oftentimes  death.  But  where  the  labour  is  not  far 
advanced,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  glyfter  and  purga¬ 
tive,  thirty  drops  of  the  tinft.  opii  may  be  given,  and 
repeated,  interpofing  occafionally  the  glyfter  or  cathartic, 
as  fymptoms  Ihall  indicate.  See  Dr.  Bland’s  Effays  on 
the  Treatment  of  Convulfions  during  Parturition. 

Convulfions  are  fometimes  a  fymptoin  attending  fevers, 
and  maybe  produced  by  inanition,  as  when  haemorrhages, 
&c.  have  happened  ;  alfo  by  repletion  ;  irritation  is  moll 
frequently  their  caufe;  in  thefe  cafes  relief  will  moft  rea¬ 
dily  be  procured  by  means  adapted  to  remove  it :  the  fame 
method  of  relief  as  is  laft  propofed,  when  convulfions  are 
a  fymptom  of  fevers,  fhould  be  attended  to  when  they  are 
caufed  by  wounds ;  here  warm  oil,  or  the  warmer  kind  of 
balfams  applied  to  the  injured  part,  are  often  afpeedy  cure, 
where  no  ftrifture  in  the  part  remains  unrelieved  by  ma¬ 
nual  operation  :  the  caufes  of  irritation  are  indeed  various, 
and  therefore  different  means  will  be  required  to  affect 
this  one  end. 

Convulfions  in  children  from  teething  require  the  lofs  of 
blood,  particularly  if  the  gums  are  fwelled  and  painful ; 
in  this  cafe  bleeding  is  the  grand  fpecific. 

T  hen  depletion  i«.  the  caufe,  cordials  muft- immedi¬ 


ately  be  adminiftered,  and  a  generous  nourifhing  diet 

allowed. 

If  fuppreffed  menfes  or  piles,  their  return  muft  be 
promoted;  here  hot  and  acrid  means  fhould  be  avoided, 
warm  baths,  with  antifpafmodic  and  gentle  anodynes, 
preferred. 

Worms,  producing  this  diforder,  are  to  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  prelent  fymptom  relieved  by  clyfters  of  milk, 
fweet  and  oily  fubftances;  calomel  may  be  mixed  with 
rhubarb  and  valerian,  but  irritating  medicines  muft  be 
fhunned. 

Irritating  poifons  caufe  convulfions ,  which  generally 
are  fatal :  however,  demulcents  and  gentle  opiates  fhould 
be  tried. 

The  itch  or  other  morbid  humours  being  repelled,  and 
producing  this  diforder,  will  require  abforbents  to  correft 
the  prirme  vise ;  and  to  relieve  from  the  prefent  fymptom, 
antipafmodics  with  cordials  and  gentle  anodynes  fhould 
be  ufed. 

Other  caufes  may  produce  the  fame  complaint,  and, 
as  in  other  inftances,  they  muft  be  inveftigated,  as  the 
fureft  way  towards  relief. 

Mufk  produces  happy  effefts  if  given  in  dofes  from  a 
fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  as  is  inftanced  in  a  cafe  related  by 
Dr.  Owen  of  Salop.  See  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 83,  &c.  The  caufe  was,  a  fhock  received 
from  an  eleftric  machine ;  the  quantity  of  mufk  which 
he  preferibed  at  the  firft  was  half  a  dram  every  four 
hours. 

Bleeding  is  only  neceffary  in  plethoric  habits,  and 
Hoffman  fays,  that  this  operation  fhould  not  be  perform¬ 
ed  until  after  the  fit,  for  otherwife  the  diforder  will  be 
protrafted. 

Laxatives  are  effentially  neceffary,  as  an  open  belly 
conduces  to  prevent  and  relieve  this  kind  of  affliftion: 
of  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  rhubarb,  manna,  and  diu¬ 
retic  fait,  are  to  be  preferred. 

Warm  bathing,  in  many  cafes  of  this  kind,  is  follow¬ 
ed  with  happy  effefts. 

Convulsio  Clonica.  Convulfion  alternating  with 
relaxation. 

Clyfters,  in  which  are  from  x.  to  xxx.  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum,  give  fpeedieft  relief,  when  the  inteftinum  rec¬ 
tum  is  affefted  with  the  fpafms. 

Blifters  applied  upon  the  part  affefted,  are  powerful 
means  of  relief.  Dr.  Whytt  relieved  a  patient  who  com¬ 
plained  of  an  alternate  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  his 
belly,  by  a  blifter  applied  thereon ;  and  he  fays  farther, 
that,  when  epilepfies  arife  from  an  uneafy  fenfation  in 
the  arm  or  leg,  a  blifter  applied  there  is  the  moft 
effeftual  remedy.  And  in  the  convulfions  peculiar  to  chil¬ 
dren,  as  a  drain,  a  blifter  may  be  highly  ufeful. 

iEther,  in  many  inftances,  hath  been  ufefully  applied 
for  the  removing  of  fpafmodie  complaints. 

See  Aretaeus,  Profper  Alpinus’s  Prefages,  Hoffman, 
Med.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  562.  Van  Swieten’s  Com.  on  Boer. 
Aph. 

- Indica.  See  Tetanus. 

■  - a  nervi  punctura.  ‘Trifimus  traumaticus ,  the 

fame  as  Trismus;  which  fee. 

-  Raphania,  vel  Soloniensis  ab  Uftilagine.  See 

Raphania. 

- Tonica.  Convulfion ,  not  alternating  with  relaxa¬ 
tion. 

- Uteri.  The  fame  as  Abortus,  which  fee. 

CON\  ZA.  Flea-bane,  alfo  danais.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  commonly  glutinous  and  ftrong-feented, 
the  cup  of  the  flower  generally  fcaly  and  of  a  cylindrical 
foim.  The  flower  confifts  of  many  florets,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  covered  with  a  downy  fubftance.  See 
Elichrysum  and  Virga  Aurea. 

- Africana  Senecionis,  &c.  A  fpecies  of 

fenecio. 

- Alpina.  A  fpecies  of  doria. 

■  - ■  Aquatica.  See  Jacobasa,  Aquatica. 

- TIthiopica.  African  shrubby  goldylocks. 

See  Elichrysum. 

- Linari2e  Folio.  German  goldylocks. 

■  - Major  Vulgaris.  See  Baccharis. 

,  Mas  Theophrasti,  conyza  major  Diofc.  pull- 

aria,  virga  aurea  major  foliis  glutinofis  &  graves  lent  thus. 
Greater  flea-bane. 


Boer- 
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Boerhaave  mentions  ten  fpecies,  and  Dale  adds  two 
more. 

Conyza  minor  FLORE  globoso,  alfo  called  pulicaria, 
ajler  palufiris  parvo  flore  globofo,  coniza  minima,  conyza 
mediae  fpecies  flore  vix  radiato;  small  flea-banb. 

The  chief  ufe  of  all  the  flea-banes,  is  to  deftroy  fleas 
and  gnats,  by  burning  then  fo  as  to  walle  away  in 
fmoak. 

_ _ Palustris  serratifolia.  A  fpecies  of  do- 

ria.  See  Dor  1  a. 

CONY ZOIDES.  See  Senecio. 

COOPERTIO.  Covering,  cloathing;  orafmall 
cloak,  by  which  the  body  is  defended  from  the  air,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hippocrates,  it  is  derived  from  otz p?rs*AEiv, 
cooperire ,  tegerc,  to  cover ,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  feveral  times 
ufed  by  him.  It  is  applied  to  the  belly,  and  uterus  in¬ 
verting  the  foetus ;  and  alfo  to  a  medicament,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  tooth,  involving  it  like  a  plafter,  by 
Scribonius. 

COOPERTORIA,  i.  e.  Cartilago  thyroides,  called 
alfo  abicu. 

COOSTRUM.  The  middle  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

COPAIBA,  ] 

COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS,  f  Balfam.  capivi. 

COPAIVA,  J 

COP ALXO COTL  TEPEACENSIUM.  A  tree  men¬ 
tioned  by  De  Laet,  much  like  the  cherry-tree,  whofe 
fruit  abounds  with  a  glutinous  juice :  hence  the  Spaniards 
call  it  cerafo  gummofa.  Raii  Hift. 

COP AU.  A  fort  of  wood  refembling  the  walnut  tree ; 
it  grows  in  Brafil.  It  is  called  arbor  Brajiliana  juglandi 
fimilis,  nucibus  carens.  Raii  Hift. 

COPEIA;  Copella  Americanorum,  Copey,  and 
Copelga.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  Hifpaniola,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  whofe  leaf  ferves  for  paper,  and  of  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  there  make  cards.  This  tree  affords  a  kind  of 
matter  of  which  a  fort  of  pitch  is  made.  Raii  Hift. 

COPELLA.  A  cupel.  See  Cupella. 

COPHOS,  xatpos,  deaf,,  A  fort  of  toad  mentioned  by 
Nicander.  It  alfo  fignifies  deaf,  dumb,  or  both  together. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  dulnefs  of  any  of  the  fenfes. 

COPHOSIS.  Deafness,  dumbness,  or  dullnefs  of 
any  of  the  fenfes. 

COPIIBA  BRASILIENSIBUS  ;  alfo  called  Baccifera 
j Irbor ,  Braflienjis ,  &c.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  growing  in 
Brafil,  but  not  remarkable  for  any  medical  virtue. 

COPISCUS.  A  fort  of  frankincence. 

COPOS.  Weariness.  A  gently  warm  bath  fooneft 
relieves  it ;  for  what  is  wearinefs  but  an  overftretching  or 
too  great  a  tenfity  of  the  fibres,  occafioned  by  ufing  them 
too  long  or  too  violently?  and  muft  upon  their  being  re¬ 
laxed  go  off  again.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  thas  lleep 
takes  off  wearinefs. 

COPOVICH  OCCASSOU.  A  tree  mentioned  by  De 
Laet,  which  grows  in  the  Weft  Indies;  the  leaves  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  pear-tree ;  and  the  fruit  called  ou- 
mery,  is  like  a  large  pear,  and  when  ripe  is  eaten  as  a 
delicacy.  Raii  Hift. 

COPRAGOGUM,  from  Ktmpo;,  dung ,  and  47 a,  to 
bring  away.  The  name  of  a  gently  purging  electary, 
mentioned  by  Rulandus. 

COPRIEMETOS,  from  hoi rpo;,  dung,  and  e[j.su,  to  vomit. 
A  perfon  who  vomits  up  his  excrements. 

COPROCRITICA  MEDICAMENT  A,  from  Hovrpo;, 
excrement,  and  xp oivu,  to Jcparate.  See  Eccoprotica. 

COPPROSTASIA.  A  constriction  of  the  belly. 

COPTARION.  A  medicine  in  the  fhape  of  a  very 
fmall  cake.  Thefe  were  directed  for  diforders  of  the 
afperia  arteria  and  lungs,  and  for  many  other  intentions 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  a  diminutive  from 

COPTE,  from  xorflu,  to  beat  or  pound,  becaufe  it  was 
formed  by  beating  or  pounding  the  ingredients  into  a 
pafte.  It  was  the  form  of  a  medicine  ufed  by  the  anci¬ 
ents,  generally  made  of  vegetable  fubftances,  and  applied 
externally,  as  on  the  ftor.iach,  &c.  alfo  given  internally 
on  many  occafions. 

COPULA.  A  LIGAMENT. 

COQUENTIA  MEDIC  AMENT  A.  Medicines  which 
promote  concodtion. 

COR.  In  chemiftry  fignifies  gold ;  and  fometimes  an 
intenfe  fire.  In  botany,  it  is  the  heart  of  vegetables,  or 
their  pith,  fee  Medulla.  Alfo  the  minute  portion  of 
any  feed  from  which  the  root  and  bud  rife.  In  anatomy, 
it  is  that  vifeus  in  the  breaft  called  the  heart. 


The  heart  confifts  effentiallyof  two  cavities;  there  be¬ 
ing  two  hearts  joined  together  in  the  human  body,  ferving 
for  two  circulations  of  the  blood,  one  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  one  through  the  lungs.  The  right  fide 
of  the  heart  is  fimilar  to  the  left,  excepting  that  both  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  have  fewer  mtifcular  fibres,  and  that 
the  auricle  receives  blood  from  the  venae  cavae,  and  the 
ventricle  throw's  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  heart  hath  two  motions,  fyftole  and  diaftole. 
Harvey,  and  others  fay,  that  the  fyftoles  of  the  two  au¬ 
ricles  of  the  heart ,  the  two  venticles,  and  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  are  refpedtively  fynchronous  with  each 
other.  But  Dr.  Nichols,  with  great  probability,  thinks 
that  the  motion  of  the  auricles  are  afynthronous,  and 
that  the  ventricles  and  arteries  are  likewife  dilated  and 
contradbed  at  different  periods  of  time. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax,  but  rather  inclining  to  the  left;  on 
each  fide  of  it  lie  the  lungs,  loofe,  playing  upon  the  ribs 
and  diaphragm,  and  attached  at  their  roots  to  the  heart 
by  the  pulmonary  vefiels. 

The  heart  is  attached,  on  its  lower  fide,  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  by  the  pericardium,  which  is  a  membranous 
bag,  inclofing  the  heart  and  all  the  parts  belonging  to  it. 

The  figure  of  the  heart  is  conoid,  its  bafe  is  irregular, 
becaufe  of  all  the  large  veffels  fixed  there.  The  human 
heart  differs  from  thofe  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  round 
every  where ;  the  human  rather  reprefents  half  a  cone, 
becaufe  the  under  part  which  lies  upon  the  diaphragm 
is  flat. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  is  to  the  left  and  forwards,  its 
fituation  varies  fomewhat  with  the  motion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  but  that  is  very  little,  as  it  lies  upon  the  tendi¬ 
nous  part. 

The  body  of  the  heart  is  compofed  of  two  large  muf- 
cular  cavities,  called  ventricles,  one  to  the  right  and  For¬ 
wards,  the  other  to  the  left  and  backwards.  Winflow 
calls  them  anterior  and  pofterior. 

At  the  bafis  of  the  heart  are  two  mufcular  bags,  called 
auricles,  adjoining  to  the  ventricles  ;  they  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another  below,  but  above  they  are  diftant,  as  the 
aOrta  and  pulmonary  artery  lies  betwixt  them. 

The  heart  hath  a  feptum  divided  into  two,  called  fep - 
turn  ventricularum,  and  feptum  auricularum , 

The  right  auricle  receives  the  two  vense  cavse,  one  at 
the  upper  part,  the  other  at  the  lower;  the  blood  brought 
thither  by  the  contradbion  of  the  auricle,  paffes  into  the 
right  ventricle,  from  thence  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
then  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  into  the  left  auricle, 
which  propels  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is 
fent  into  the  aorta,  to  be  difperfed  all  over  the  body,  and 
at  laft  is  returned  by  the  twro  cavre  to  the  right  auricle. 

The  two  cavae  go  into  the  middle  part  of  the  auricle, 
each  fomething  inclined  inwards;  the  angle  between  them 
is  partly  filled  up  by  the  left  auricle ;  there  is  a  tranf- 
verfe  ridge  upon  the  feptum  auricularum,  called  tuber - 
culum  Loweri ,  which  is  placed  there  to  hinder  the  current 
of  the  blood  from  each  cava  ruffling  diredbly  againft  each 
other. 

The  fight  auricle  hath  an  appendicle  which  ferves  to  fill 
up  the  part  between  that  and  the  aorta ;  for  the  fame 
reafon  the  left  hath  an  appendage  upwards,  and  to  the 
left  fide,  to  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  left  ventricle.  The  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
auricles  internally  is  not  fmooth,  but  compofed  of  fafei- 
culi,  running  from  one  fide  to  the  other;  this  fafciculated 
texture  obtains  lefs  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  auricle; 
it  is  moft  obfervable  in  the  apendages  of  the  auricles, 
which  no  doubt  is  with  a  view  to  hinder  the  blood  from 
concreting,  as  there  it  is  moft  out  of  the  way  of  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

Between  the  tuberculum  Loweri,  and  the  cava  inferior, 
we  fee  the  foramen  ovale ,  which  runs  upwards  from  the 
right  to  the  left  auricle :  in  the  foetus  there  is  a  valve 
which  is  loofe,  but  this  valve  in  adults  is  connedbed  to 
the  feptum  auricularum;  fometimes  the  foramen  ovale  is 
open  during  life. 

The  coronary  vein  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  between 
the  orifice  of  the  cava  inferior,  and  the  paffage  into  the 
ventricle. 

The  fibres  of  the  auricle  are  fo  irregularly  difpofed  as 
to  adb  as  fphindbers,  and  hinder  the  regurgitation  of  the 
blood. 

At  the  infertion  of  the  cava  inferior  is  a  valve  called 

valvule. 
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valvula  nobilis ,  it  is  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult ; 
whofe  office  is  to  hinder  the  blood  from  flowing  back  into 
the  vein. 

The  right  ventricle  on  its  lower  part  lies  on  the  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  on  its  upper  part,  it  makes  the  larger  part  of  the 
heart ;  this  ventricle  is  thicker  than  the  auricle,  and  the 
whole  internal  furface  of  it  is-  fafciculated.  It  hath  two 
orifices,  one  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  receives  the 
blood,  and  one  at  the  upper  part  where  it  expels  it:  the 
auricular  orifice  is  furrounded  by  a  loole  membrane, 
which  is  notched  into  three  parts,  called  valvula  tri'euf- 
pides ,  which,  though  reckoned  three,  are  really  but  one. 

From  the  edge  of  the  valves  we  fee  certain  fibres  con¬ 
tinued,  called  chorda  tendinea,  which,  collected,  make 
what  are  called  the  carnea  columnea ,  and  lead  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftrudfure  of  the  heart:  their  ufe  is  to  hinder  the 
valvulte  tricufpides  from  being  inverted;  and  the  fafciculi 
are  of  ufe  to  churn  the  blood,  and  are  only  in  the  middle 
to  hinder  this  fluid  from  ftagnating. 

The  other  orifice,  which  leads  into  the  pulmonary  at- 
tery  juft  at  its  beginning,  is  furnifhed  with  three  femilunar 
valves,  whofe  loofe  floating  edges  lie  towards  the  artery, 
whilft  the  others  are  fixed  to  the  ventricle.  In  order  to 
make  thefe  valves  catch  more,  each  hath  a  little  mamilla 
in  its  middle  (to  fill  up  the  triangular  fpace  which  is  left) 
called  the  corpus  fefamoideum  of  Aurentius:  thefe  valves 
hinder  the  blood  from  regurgitating  into  the  heart. 

The  left  auricle  lies  rather  on  the  back  part,  behind  the 
bafis  of  the  hearty  and  towards  the  left.  It  is  fituated  be¬ 
low  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  pulmonary  artery. 
It  is  ftronger  than  the  other,  and  is  fmooth  internally  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  little  appendicle,  becaufe  the  pulmonary  veins 
being  two  on  each  fide,  the  blood  cannot  ftagnate.  There 
are  no  valves  on  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 
This  auricle  is  ftronger  than  the  right,  becaufe  the  left 
ventricle  is  ftronger  than  the  right,  and  therefore  requires 
more  force  to  open  it. 

The  left  ventricle  is  fafciculated.  At  the  orifice  be¬ 
tween  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  is  a  valve,  called  the 
valvula  mitralis,  which  runs  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
it  is  fiffiired  into  two  points,  which  are  fixed  to  the  au¬ 
ricles;  and  hang  down  loofe  into  the  ventricles.  The 
chordese  tendinse,  and  columnae  carnese,  are  the  fame  as 
in  the  other,  but  much  ftronger.  The  orifice,  by  which 
it  expels  the  blood,  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  fo  the  aorta  rifes  from  the  middle  of  the  bafis  of 
the  heart.  The  larger  flap  of  the  valvula  mitralis  hangs 
down  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle ;  and  fome  ima¬ 
gine  it  ferves  as  a  valve  to  both  the  auricular  and  arterial 
orifices;  but  this  is  abfurd. 

The  coronory  arteries  are  two.  See  Coronary  Ar- 

TERI.®. 

The  a£Iion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  to  throw  the  blood 
into  the  aorta. 

The  foramina  thebefi  are  venal  orifices,  faid  to  open 
into  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart  are  mufcular;  at  each  of  the 
orifices  is  a  tendinous  ring,  where  the  fibres  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles  begin,  which  go  downwards  to  the  apex,  where 
they  turn  in,  and  run  up  on  the  infide,  reprefenting  in 
perfpe£tive  a  figure  of  8.  There  are  fome  fibres  com¬ 
mon  to  both  ventricles,  which,  as  they  comprefs  them 
both,  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  is  a  proof  of  the  ventricles  being 
in  action  at  the  fame  time. 

According  to  Lancifi,  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  both 
numerous  and  large.  In  each  fide  there  are  inferted  five 
pair,  viz.  from  the  par  vagum  the  fuperior  intercoftal 
pair,  the  vertebral  pair,  the  inferior  intercoftal  pair,  and 
the  phrenic  pair. 

See  Winflow’s  Anatomy.  Haller’s  Phyfiology. 

CORACINE.  An  epithet  for  a  fort  of  paftil,  quoted 
by  Galen  from  Afclepiades. 

CORACINI LAPIDES.  See 
CORACINUS.  The  crow-fish.  It  is  found  in  the 
Nile,  and  other  rivers  in  the  Mediteranean  fea.  Certain 
bones  found  in  its  head  are  called  coracini  lapides. 

CORACOBOTANE,  from  m pf,  a  crow,  and  / 3onxvn, 
a  plant.  A  name  for  the  laurus  Alexandrina. 

Cor aco-br ACHiAEus  (Musculus),  from  nopai,  a 
crow,  and  brachium ,  an  arm ;  alfo  called  coracoides,  cora¬ 
coideus. '  It  rifes  from  the  point  of  the  coracoid  procefs, 
and  is  inferted  internally  into  the  middle  part  of  the  os 
humeri.  Riolanus  gives  it  this  name,  and  Arantius  fir  ft  I 
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took  notice  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  arm.  Winflow  calls 
it  coracobrachialis.  It  hath  been  called  perforatus  Cafferit, 
becaufe  this  author  firft  gave  a  particular  account  of  it, 
and  becaufe  it  is  perforated  in  the  middle,  to  give  paflage 
to  a  nerve.  Spigelius  calls  it  non  us  humeri  placentini. 

Cor  aco-hyoida:us, called  alfo  omo-hyoidaus ,  omoplaio - 
hyodaus ,  and  cojlo-hyoidaus.  It  rifes  from  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  upper  colta  of  the  fcapula,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides,  to  pull  it  downwards 
and  backwards. 

CORACOIDES  PROCESSUS.  The  beak-like  pro¬ 
cefs.  Its  name  is  from  its  likenefs  to  a  crow’s  beak,  fig - 
moides procejjus.  It  projedfs  from  the  anterior  extreinity 
of  the  upper  cofta  of  the  fcapula.  This  procefs  is  a  little 
crooked,  with  its  point  inclining  forwards:  a  ligament 
goes  out  on  its  fuperior  part,  to  connedi  it  to  the  acro¬ 
mion  and  clavicle.  At  the  birth  of  children  it  is  cartila¬ 
ginous  ;  it  is  alfo  called  anchoralis  procejfus,  corniculcris 
procejjus,  conchyroides. 

• - -  Musculus.  See  Coraco-brachie>eus.  It  is 

called  coracoides,  from  nopal;,  a  crow,  and  form, 

becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the  procefs  which  is  formed  like 
a  crow’s  beak. 

CORACOIDEUS.  See  Coraco-brachialis. 

Coracoideus  Processus.  See  Scapula. 
CORACUM  EMPLASTRUM.  The  name  of  a 
plafter  deferibed  by  P.  Aigineta. 

CORALATUM.  A  name  for  the  mere,  pracip.  rub. 

CORALLINA.  Called  alfo  Mufcus  Marinus,  Mufcut 
Maritimus,  Corallina  Anglica,  Corallina  Alba,  Sea  co¬ 
ralline,  and  White  worm-seed. 

It  is  a  marine  production,  common  on  rocks  and  {hells 
in  {hallow  water,  &c.  It  refembles  a  fmall  plant  with¬ 
out  leaves,  confifts  of  feveral  jointed  branches,  generally 
of  a  greyiffi  colour,  fometimes  greenifh,  yellowifli,  or 
reddilh ;  of  a  brittle  ftony  fubftance,  friable  betwixt  the 
fingers,  and  crackling  between  the  teeth.  It  hath  com¬ 
monly  been  fuppofed  a  vegetable,  but  late  obfervations 
give  us  to  believe  that  it  is  of  animal  origin.  Its  height 
is  about  two  or  three  inches. 

It  ought  to  be  entire,  of  a  ftrong  fea-fmell  and  fait 
tafte.  Worms  will  live  in  a  ftrong  infufion  of  it  for  fe¬ 
veral  days,  notwithftanding  it  is  given  in  dofes  of  ten 
grains  or  upwards,  even  to  a  dram,  as  an  anthelminthic. 
By  calcination  in  a  ftrong  fire  it  becomes  true  quick-lime. 
It  is  alkaline  and  abforbent,  and  confifts  of  the  fame  ge¬ 
neral  nature  as  crabs  claws,  and  oth^r  teftaceous  marine 
bodies.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

CORALLIUM,  Coralium,  or  Corallum.  Coral. 
It  is  alfo  called  lithodendron,  or  tree-ftone. 

- Album  Ramosum.  Madrepora  vulgaris ,  coral- 

liam  officinarum  oculatum,  aud  white  coral. 

-  Nigrum.  Alfo  called  antiphates,  lythophyton 

nigrum ,  teratophiton  arboreum  nigrum ,  pfeudo-corallium 
nigrum,  and  black  coral. 

What  is  ufually  {hewn  for  black  coral  is  a  woody,  and 
not  a  ftony  plant.  See  Keratophyton. 

The  belt  fort  of  white  coral  is  brought  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  is  not  porous,  but  folid. 

- Rubrum.  Red  Coral. 

This  is  what  hath  been  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine.  It  is 
a  hard,  brittle,  branched  iubftance,  refembling  a  plant 
without  leaves,  ufually  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe- 
quill,  full  of  knots,  fometimes  {freight,  and  fometimes 
varioufly  bent,  both  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep 
bright  red  colour.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks  and  other 
bodies  in  the  fea,  particularly  in  the  Indian  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  feas,  and  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  It  has  generally  a 
covering  of  foft  fungous  matter,  in  which  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cells,  containing  a  milky  liquor.  This  cortical  part 
is  feparated  eafily  whilft  frefh  and  foft.  Corals  are  fup¬ 
pofed  now  to  be  of  the  animal  kind. 

Red  coral  contains  fome  iron  ;  its  bafis  feems  to  be  the 
fame  calcareous  animal  earth  as  that  of  corr aline  and  other 
animal  earths.  It  is  alkaline  and  abforbent. 

The  common  teftacea,  coloured  with  dragon’s  blood, 
is  fold  for  it;  but  byfhaking  this  fubftitufie  in  water,  the 
fraud  is  difeovered,  for  the  colouring  matter  being  fepa¬ 
rated,  the  other  becomes  white,  whilft  red  coral  is  {fill 
red. 

Oil  of  anifeeds,  white  wax,  milk,  or  juice  of  citrons, 
all  extradf  the  red  colour  from  coral. 

Many 
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Many  preparations  have  formerly  been  made  from  red 
coral-,  but  as  the  prefent  practice  juftly  rejefts  them,  it  is 
only  farther  obferved,  that  halk,  coral,  or  oyfter-Ihells, 
may  be  indifcriminately  ufed. 

CORALLO  FUNGUS,  a  fpecies  of  fungus  fo  called. 
CORALLODENDRON.  It  refembles  a  tree  ;  the 
leaves  are  for  the  mod:  part  confifting  of  three  lobes;  the 
flowers  are  papilionaceous,  and  are  fucceeded  by  knobbed 
bivalve  pods,  which  contain  feveral  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
Boerhaave  mentions  two  fpecies. 

Arbor,  coral,  alfo  called  Arbor,  coral,  filiquofa,  fdiqua 
filveftris  fpinofa  arbor  Indica,  arbufcula  corallii ,  and  the 
THREE-LEAVED  AMERICAN  CORAL-TREE,  with  deep  red 
flowers  ommonly  called  in  America  the  Bean-tree. 

Arbor,  coral,  min.  or  the  lesser  three-leaved 
American  coral-tree,  with  blacker  feeds  and  fpines. 

Ray  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  make 
{heaths  for  their  knives  and  fwords  with  the  wood ;  that 
they  ufe  the  wood  with  the  bark  for  wafhing  of  their 
garments  with,  which  they  call  fafaflas,  and  of  the  flower 
they  make  the  confeftion  called  caryl.  The  powder¬ 
ed  leaves  when  boiled  with  the  mature  cocoa-nut,  con- 
fumes  venereal  buboes,  and  eafes  pains  in  the  bories. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves,  taken  with  the  oil  fergelim,  mi¬ 
tigates  venereal  pains. 

CORALLOIDES.  So  called  from  their  likenefs  to 
coral.  See  Dentaria. 

They  are  a  dry  juicelefs  fubftance,  brittle,  ligneous,  ra- 
mous,  and  furnilhed  with  apices :  on  the  apices  of  the  tops 
of  the  branches  grow  fungous  tubercles,  which  contain 
many  fmall  feeds.  Boerhaave  enumerates  nine  fpecies. 
They  are  faid  to  be  aflringent,  but  are  not  of  any  note 
in  medicine. 

-  fruticosa  planta  marina  rectior. 

It  is  the  titanokeratophyton  quod  lithophy ton  marinum 
albicans. 

- minor  Bulbifera,  i.  e.  Dentaria  heptaphyllos 

baccifera.  ' 

- flava.  A  fort  of  fungus. 

- fungus,  alfo  called  Erotylus.  Tournefortufes 

it  to  exprefs  a  genus  of  mufiiroom ;  which  are  thus  diftin- 
guifhed — they  are  of  a  flefhy,  fungous  texture,  and  are 
branched  in  the  manner  of  coral.  The  fpecies  he  enume¬ 
rates  are  nineteen.  They  are  faid  to  be  corroborant  and 
aftringent,  but  little  notice  is  taken  of  them.  « 
CORCHORON.  See  Anagallis. 

CORCHORUS.  Called  alfo  mclocla,  melochla,  and 
clus  Judaicum,  nonnullis.  It  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  bear¬ 
ing  pods  with  afh-coloured  feeds.  Raii  Hift. 

CORD.  EUR.  An  abbreviation  of  Euricii  Cordi  bo- 
tano  logicon,  five  Colloquium  de  Herbis. 

Cord.  An  abbreviation  of  Valerii  Cordi  Hiftoria 
ftirpium. 

CORDA,  or  Chorda.  A  Chordfe,  fee  Chorde. 
Cord  a  tympani.  The  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair 
of  nerves  having  entered  the  tympanum,  it  fends  a  fmall 
branch  to  the  {tapes,  and  another  more  confiderable  one, 
which  runs  acrofs  the  tympanum  from  behind  forwards, 
paffes  between  the  long  leg  of  the  incus,  and  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  then  goes  out  at  the  fame  place  where  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  anterior  mufcle  of  the  malleus  enters. 

.Dr.  Monro  thinks  that  the  chorda  tympanlis  formed  by 
the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  as  well  as  by  the 
portia  dura  of  the  feventh. 

It  is  called  corda  tympani,  becaufe  it  croffes  the  tym¬ 
panum  as  a  cord  croffes  a  drum-bottom. 

Corda:  Willisii.  See  Dura  Mater. 

CORDIA  Seeestina.  See  Sebesten. 

CORDIALA.  See  Cardiaca. 

CORDOLIUM.  The  heart-burn. 

CORE.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

COREMATA.  Brushes,  or  besoms  ;  but  in  P.  Egi- 

neta  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  medicines  for  cleaning  the  {kin. 

CORIANDRUM.  Coriander;  alfo  called  caflidbott, 
conanon.  The  corlandrum  fativum  or  corlandrum  majus, 
fru£tibus  globofis,  Linn.  This  plant  is  an  umbelliferous 
one,  with  finely-divided  leaves;  the  lower  ones  are  like 
parfley;  the  feeds  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  brown  colour, 
they  are  ftriated.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is 
cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  is  annual,  flowers 
in  June,  and  ripens,  it  is  faid,  in  July  or  Auguft. 

The  leaves  have  a  fmall  degree  of  an  aromatic  fmell, 
mixed  with  a  greater  degree  of  what  is  offenfive.  The 


feeds*  when  freflt  are  alfo  difagreeable,  but  by  drying 
they  become  grateful ;  to  the  tafte  they  are  moderately 
warm  and  pungent.  Mathiolus  fays  they  are  antifeptic. 
They  are  generally- ufed  as  ftomachic  and  carminative. 
Mixed  with  fenna  in  infufion,  they  more  powerfully  cor-' 
reft  the  odour  and  tafte  than  any  other  aromatic;  and 
are  equally  powerful  in  obviating  the  griping  it  is  very 
apt  to  produce.  Reftified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  all 
their  virtue,  but  water  only  partially  extrafts  it.  Dif- 
tilled  with  water,  a  fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which  partakes  agreeably  of  the  quality  of  the 
feeds.  Pure  fpirit  carries  off  in  evaporation  a  great  part 
,of  their  flavour.  Raii  Hift.  and  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Coriandrum  minus  testiculatum.  Smaller 

TESTICULATED  CORIANDER. 

CORIANON,  See  Coriandrum. 

CORIARIA.  See  Rhus. 

CORINDUM.  A  fpecies  of  peasi 
CORIS.  See  Symphytum  Petraum,  and  Hype¬ 
ricum. 

CoRIS  LUTEA,  CoRIS  LEGITIMA  CrETICA.  See  HY‘ 
pericum  Saxatile. 

CORIUM.  See  Pellis  ;  alfo  a  name  of  the  dartos 
mufcle.  See  DartoS. 

CORNACHINI  PUL  VIS.  See  Scammonium. 
CORNEA.  A  coat  of  the  eye,  which  is  alfo  called 
fclcrotica  ceratoides.  It  is  the  firft  coat  which  is  proper  - 
to  the  eye ;  it  is  ftrong,  thick,  and  tendinous ;  its  ante-- 
rior  part  is  diftingufthed  by  the  name  of  cornea  tranf- 
parens,  or  cornea  lucida,  and  the  pofterior  part  is  called 
cornea  opaca.  Some  call  the  tranfparent  part  cornea ;  and 
and  the  pofterior  part  cornea  opaca,  and  fclerotica ,  or  fclc- 
rolls.  The  tranfparent  part  of  this  coat  is  elaftic,  the 
opake  part  is  not.  The  opake  part  is  made  up  of  feveral 
laminae  clofely  connefted,  whofe  fibres  run  in  different 
direftions,  and  form  a  denfd,  compaft  fubftance.  The 
fore  part  of  this  coat  bearing  a  fancied  refemblance  to 
tranfparent  horn,  takes  the  name  of  cornea. 

The  cornea  confifts  of  two  principle  laminae,  an  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  one,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  thin¬ 
ner  laminae.  The  fubftance  of  the  cornea  is  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  elaftic,  the  better  to  fit  the  eye  to  the  different  mag¬ 
nitudes  and  diftances  of  objects ;  it  is  alfo  perforated  with 
many  fmall  holes,  through  which  a  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be 
conftantly  difeharged,  but  which  foon  evaporates. 

The  fclerotica  and  cornea  are  furnilhed  with  arteries, 
chiefly  from  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid.  The  nerves 
oroceed  chiefly  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth 
3air. 

The  cornea  tranfmits  the  rays  of  light  into  the  eye,  and 
oroduces  the  firft  refraction  of  thofe  rays  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  vifion. 

The  natural  tranfparency  of  the  cornea  is  liable  to  be 
obfeured  by  inflammation,  or  by  humours  affefting  it, 
ay  abfeeffes  and  ulcers. 

It  feems  more  proper  to  confider  this  coat  of  the  eye 
as  the  sclerotica,  which  fee,  and  the  cornea  only  as 
its  tranfparent  part. 

CORNESTA.  A  retort. 

CORNI.  The  cornel-  tree.  The  fruit  is  mode¬ 
rately  cooling  and  aftringent.  The  fchagrl-cottam  is  % 
fpecies  of  cornel  which  grows  in  Malabar,  the  expreffed 
juice  of  which,  drank  with  fugar,  is  cooling  and  aftrin¬ 
gent. 

CORNICULA.  An  inftrument  of  horn,  which  was 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  purpofe  of  a  cupping-glafs. 
The  broad  part  was  applied  to  the  flein,  and  the  oppofite 
part  ended  in  a  point  With  a  hole  in  it,  through  which, 
by  fucking,  the  fkin  was  raifed  into  the  inftrument. 
CORNICULARIS  PROCESSUS.  See  Coracoides 

PROCESSUS* 

CORNICULATtE  PLANT jE.  Plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  many  diftinft  horned  feed-pods,  called  Jiliquce. 

CORNU  CERVI.  In  chemiftry,  is  the  beak  of  an 
alembic.  In  botany,  the  cornu  cervl  alterum  repens  is  the 
najlurtlum  fylveftre ,  capfulis  crijlatis.  It.  is  alfo  particu¬ 
larly  the  horn  of  the  stag  or  hart.  Thofe  of  the 
hart ,  or  male  red  deer,  are  to  be  underftood;  but  thofe 
commonly  ufed  are  the  male  or  female  of  the  common 
falow  deer.  See  Damia. 

H  art’s-horn  fhaved,  gives  out  to  water,  by  boiling,  a 
foft  gelatinous  matter,  infipid  and  flavourlefs,  in  quantity 
about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  horn.  This  jelly 
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ufed  as  a  nourilhing  diet,  and  to  obtund  acrimony.  It  | 
is  putrefcent,  fo  {houldbe  mixed  with  acids,  as  the  juice 
of  lemons,  or  with  wine  or  fpice,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  circumflances  of  the  patient.  The  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
lege  diredts  the  following : 

Jelly  of  H art’s-horn. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  the  {havings  of  hart' s-horn  in  fix 
pints  of  water  to  a  quart ;  to  the  {trained  liquor  add  one 
ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  of  Seville  orange,  four 
ounces  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  fugar, 
then  boil  again  to  a  proper  confiftence. 

The  horns  of  deer  are  ufed  for  obtaining  a  liquor,  fait, 
and  oil  •,  but  there  is  no  obfervable  difference  betwixt  one 
animal  fubftance  and  another  for  this  purpofe,  except  that 
one  affords  more  oil  than  another :  hence  the  bones  of 
oxen  and  other  animals,  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  the  horns  of 
oxen,  ivory,  blood,  urine,  foot,  the  white  of  eggs,  the 
{hells  of  tortoifes,  hair,  filk,  &c.  all  afford  the  fame  liquor, 
fait,  and  oil.  See  Alcali. 

Hartshorn  is  faid  to  be  prepared  philofophically,  when 
it  is  fufpended  in  a  flill,  while  diftilling  any  fpirituous  li¬ 
quor  the  horn  being  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  placed  in  the 
neck  of  the  flill,  fo  as  only  to  be  affedled  by  the  vapours, 
thus  it  is  rendered  white  and  friable.  This  preparation 
was  accidentally  difcovered  at  Drefden,  in  Saxony,  by 
Cafpar  Pantzerus,  an  apothecary,  and  native  of  Pruffia. 
At  prefent  it  is  boiled  till  the  black  part  feparates,  and 
then  the  inner  white  part  is  dried  for  ufe.  Hoffman  or¬ 
ders  forne  alkaline  fait  to  be  put  into  the  water  when 
boiling  to  make  the  black  part  foon  foft.  This  procefs 
frees  the  horns  from  their  glutinous  matter,  and  thus  len¬ 
ders  them  friable. 

By  calcination  the  earthy  part  is  obtained  mofl  pure 
and  perfe£t,  in  quantity  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
horn.  The  London  College  directs  to  burn  pieces  of 
hart' s-horn ,  till  they  become  perfedlly  white,  then  rub 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder  j  it  is  then  called  calcined 
harts' s-horn,  and  is  to  be  powdered  and  levigated  for  ufe. 
As  the  intention  of  this  operation  is  to  burn  out  from  the 
horns  all  that  is  volatile,  and  leave  only  the  terreftrious 
part,  here  therefore  the  heat  cannot  be  too  great  \  for 
the  earth  of  heart' s-horn  is  not  like  that  of  coral  and 
the  teftacea,  convertible  into  quick-lime.  The  horns  left 
after  diftilling  the  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  are  as  proper  as 
freflr  ones.  The  calcined  hart' s-horn  is  found  to  be  aj 
mixture  of  calcareous  earth  and  phofphoric  acid,  and  is  | 
the  weakeft  of  the  abforbents,  being  the  mofl  difficult  of 
folution  in  acids.  The  earth  of  all  bones  is  the  fame  as 
the  earth  of  hart' s-horn. 

Solutions  of  this  earth  in  vegetable  acids  are  reflringent, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  only  checks  fluxes  by  uniting 
with  acid  humours  in  the  primae  vise.  The  London  Col¬ 
lege  only  diredls  the  following  decodlion. 

DecoElum  Cornu  Ccrvu  Decoction  of  PIart  s-horn. 

Take  of  burnt  hart' s-horn  prepared,  two  ounces  ;  gum 
arabic,  fix  drams  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints  ;  boil  the 
water  away  to  a  quart,  and  {train  it  off.  This  is  ufed  as 
a  common  drink  in  fevers  attended  with  laxity  of  the 
bowels. 

Decofium  Cretaccuw •  Chalk  Decoction. 

Take  of  chalk  fubtilly  powdered,  two  ounces ;  of  gum- 
arabic,  half  an  ounce  *,  boil  in  water  three  pints  to  two  ; 
pour  off  the  liquor  from  the  heavier  parts  that  fall  to  the 
bottom.  This  may  be  fubflituted  for  the  former. 

If  a  little  cochineal  is  added,  it  is  called  the  red  decoc¬ 
tion. 

Thefe  deco&ions  are  ufed  as  common  drink  in  acute 
difeafes,  attended  with  a  diarrhoea,  and  where  acrid  hu¬ 
mours  prevail  in  the  primse  vise,  and  to  this  end  chalk  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  calcined  hart' s-horn.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Cornu  unicorni.?s  Ukicorno. 

-  FOSSILE.  \ 

■ -  cervinum.  See  Coronopus. 

CORNUA.  Horny  excrefcences,  which  fometimes 
axife  on  fome  part  of  “the  body. 

Cornua  uteri.  In  comparative  anatomy,  the  horns 
of  the  womb.  The  womb  is  fo  divided  in  fome  quadrupeds, 
as  to  fofm  corners  refembling  horns. 


CORNUMUSA.  A  retort. 

CORNUS.  The  cornelian  cherry.  That  ufed 
in  medicine  is  the  cornus  maf.  Linn,  or  cornus  hor- 
tenfs. 

-  FOEMINIA.  The  DOG-BERRY,  or  GATTEN- 

TREE. 

-  FOEMINIA  FOLIIS  VARIEGATIS.  The  STRIPED 

dog-berry-tree.  Miller  takes  notice  of  feven  other 
fpecies  of  the  dog-berry-tree. 

-  HORTENSIS  MAS.  The  CORNELIAN  CHERRY. 

CORNUTA.  A  retort. 

CORNUTIA.  A  plant  fo  called  from  Cornutus,  a 
phyfician  at  Paris,  who  publifhed  a  hiftory  of  Canada 
plants.  Miller’s  Di£t.  vol.  ii. 

CORN.  An  abbreviation  of  Jacobus  Cornutusy  M.  D. 
Canadenfium  plantarum,  See.  Hiftoria. 

COROCRUM.  A  FERMENT. 

COROLLA.  The  petals  of  flowers. 

CORONA.  A  crown.  In  botany  it  is  a  feries  of 
fmall  beards,  or  rays,  in  difeoid  flowers. 

- - CILIAR IS.  See  ClLI ARE  LIGAMENTUM. 

-  imperialis.  Crown  imperial. 

It  is  a  bell-fbaped  flower,  a  fine  ornament  in  gardens. 
Boerhaave  enumerates  thirteen  fpecies.  In  the  petals  is 
a  juice  that  is  very  fv/eet,  which  the  Turks  ufe  as  an  eme-* 
tic,  but  the  whole  plant  is  efteemed  poifonous. 

-  regia.  The  herb  melilot. 

-  ruellii.  See  Ambrosia  campestris. 

-  solis.  Sun-flower'.  This  flower  is  well 

known  as  an  ornament  in  gardens.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
eighteen  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  other  warm 
countries  of  America.  It  is  not  known  to  poffefs  any  va¬ 
luable  medicinal  qualities ;  though  fome  take  notice  of  it 
as  heating,  and  an  agreeable  food.  It  produces  a  refinous 
tear  which  is  its  moft  adlive  part.  A  gum  alfo  flows 
from  it,  copioufly  obtained,  if  the  feed-vefiels  are  taken 
when  ripe,  cut  fmall,  and  boiled  in  water.  The  feeds  are 
made  into  bread. 

-  solis  rapunculi  radice.  The  fpecies  is  ufed 

as  food  in  Canada. 

- - -  SOLIS  PARVO  FLORE  TUBEROSA  RADICE.  See 

Battatas  Canadensis. 

-  terras.  Ground-ivy.  See  Hedesa  teres- 

TRIS. 

CORONALE  OS.  See  Os  Frontis. 
CORONALIS  SUTURA.  The  future  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head. 

CORONARIA  Ligamenta.  The  coronary  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  radius  is  a  fort  cf  ligamentary  hoop,  furround¬ 
ing  the  circular  circumference  of  the  head  of  that  bone, 
reaching  from  one  fide  of  the  fmall  lateral  figmoid,  or 
tranfverfe  cavity  of  the  ulna,  to  the  other,  in  an  arch, 
which  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle.  It  is  nearly  as 
folid  as  a  cartilage.  It  connects  the  radius  very  clofely  to 
the  ulna,  yet  admits  of  the  pronation,  and  the  fupinatioij 
of  the  arm. 

Coronaria  vasa.  Vefiels  that  furround  the  heart 
like  a  crown  •,  alfo  in  the  ftomach.  See 

CQRONARIEE  ARTERLE  &  VENiE.  The  co¬ 
ronary  arteries  and  veins.  The  firft  branches 
which  the  aorta  fends  off7  are  the  coronary  arteries  of  the 
heart ;  they  appear  between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 
artery ,  run  round  the  balls  of  the  heart  and  to  the  apex, 
giving  branches  chiefly  to  their  refpedlive  ventricles. 
They  frequently  anaftomofe  both  at  the  bafis  and  apex. 
One  of  thefe  runs  anteriorly,  the  other  pofteriorly  on  the 
heart,  and  fometimes  there  are  three.  They  are  loft  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  heart. 

The  coronary  veins  of  the  heart  are  diftributed  on  its 
furface,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arteries ;  they 
rife  chiefly  from  the  right  auricle,  and  come  out  in  the 
angle  between  the  vena  cava  and  the  paflage  into  the  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  one  principal  branch  runs  to  the  apex  the  great 
trunk,  to  the  other  parts.  Dr.EIunterfays,  that  the  coronary 
vein  of  the  heart  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  between  the 
orifice  of  the  cava  inferior,  and  the  paflage  into  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  femilunar  valve,  to  hinder 
the  blood  from  flowing  back. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wolf  obferves,  in  his  paper  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Imp.  Acad,  of  Scient.  at  St.  Peterfburgh, 
that  the  great  coronary  vein ,  and  the  v  rifice  by  which  it 
communicates  with  the  right  finus  of  the  hetrt,  were 
8  known 
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known  to  Galen,  but  Euftacliius  fetfms  to  have  been  the 
firlt  who  noticed  the  valve  with  which  this  orifice  is  fur- 
nifhed.  Since  his  time,  Mr.  Wolf  fays,  anatomical  wri¬ 
ters  have  constantly  fpoken  of  this  valve  as  being  of  a 
femilunar  fhape,  but  he  afferts  that  its  figure  is  oblong 
and  narrow  •,  and  that  it  is  a  valve  of  its  own  kind,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  body. 
Thefe  arteries  and  veins  are  alfo  called  car  diaces. 

The  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach  rifes  from  the  cce- 
liaca,  goes  firft  to  the  left  fide  of  that  organ,  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  fuperior  orifice,  round  which  it  throws  branches, 
and  alfo  to  every  part  of  the  ftomach  near  it :  and  thefe 
branches  communicate  with  thofe  which  run  along  the 
bottom  of  the  ftomach  to  the  pylorus  ;  afterwards  it  runs 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  fuperior  orifice,  along  the  fmall 
curvature  of  the  ftomach,  almoft  to  the  pylorus,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  artena  pylorica,  and  turning 
towards  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  liver,  it  gives  off  fome 
branches  to  it ;  then  it  advances  under  the  du£tus  venofus 
to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  which  it  is  loft  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  du£t  juft  named,  having  firft  given  off  fome 
fmall  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  diaphragm 
and  omentum. 

The  coronary  vein  of  the  ftomach,  is  fometimes,  a 
branch  from  the  vena  portae  ventralis,  or  from  its  princi¬ 
pal  branches.  It  fometimes  fprings  from  the  fplenica. 
The  coronaria  ventriculi  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  furrounds 
the  upper  orifice  thereof.  It  runs  along  the  fmall  arch  to 
the  pylorus,  and  gives  out  branches  to  the  fides  of  the 
ftomach. 

CORONARIUM  LIGAMENTUM.  See  Jecur. 
CORONARIUS  STOMACHICUS.  The  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair  near  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

CORONE.  So  the  acute  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw¬ 
bone  is  called. 

CORONILLA,  called  alfo  polygala.  This  plant  fome- 
what  refembles  the  fcorpion  fena.  The  pod  is  compofed  of 
many  parts,  joined,  as  it  were,  by  a  fort  of  articulation, 
each  of  which  is  turgid,  with  an  oblong  feed.  Boerhaave 
takes  notice  of  eight  fpecies,  but  no  medicinal  virtues  are 
attributed  to  them. 

Coronilla  Indica.  See  Indicum. 

-  Montana.  Lesser,  scropion  sena.  See 

Emerus  minor. 

CORONOID.  See  Processus. 

CORONOIDUS  APOPHYSIS  ULNAE.  It  is  at  the 
tipper  end  of  the  ulna  ",  prominent,  and  a  little  pointed, 
refembling  a  broad  fhort  beak.  It  is  received  into  the 
anterior  cavity  above  the  pulley,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  os  humeri,  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent. 

CORONOIDUS  APOPHYSIS  MAXILLiE.  See  MAXILLA 
INFERIOR 

CORONOPUS,  from  %op«yvn,  a  carrion  crow,  anc 
orov;,  foot ,  the  plant  being  faid  to  refemble  a  crow’s  foot. 
It  is  alfo  called,  cornu  cervinum,  herba  fella, Jlella  terree , 
plantago,  buck’s  horn  plantain. 

Its  flowers  and  fruit  are  like  thofe  of  plantain,  but  its 
leaves  are  deeply  cut.  Its  root  is  long  and  flender  •,  many 
of  its  leaves  lie  flat  on  the  earth  in  a  circular  manner, 
whence  the  name  Jlclla  terree ,  or  Jlar  of  the  earth.  The 
leaves  are  downy,  long,  and  narrow ;  the  ftalk  is  hoary  j 
the  feeds  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  grows 
on  fandy  places  and  heaths,  and  flowers  in  Juue. 

Its  medical  virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  other 
plantains.  Botanifts  enumerate  five  fpecies. 

..  —  Ruellii.  See  Ambrosia  campestris. 
COROZONE  CELIO.  One  of  the  fpecies  of  fedum, 
called  fedum  canarinum  foliis  omnium  maximis. 
CORPORA  ALBICANTIA.  See  Cerebrum. 

-  cavernosa  penis,  called  alfo  nervea  fpongiofa. 

The  two  bodies  thus  named,  rife  by  two  diftin£I  crura 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  offa  pubis  ;  after  which  the' 
join,  and  are  continued  to  the  glans.  They  are  feparatec 
by  a  feptum,  difpofed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  fo  that 
any  fluid  forced  into  one,  diftends  the  other.  The  two 
crura  are  connected  to  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pubis  by 
the  ligamentum  fufpenforium,  which  proceeds  from  the 
cartilage,  and  is  diffufed  upon  the  fheaths  of  the  corpora 
cavernofa.  Towards  the  upper  extremity  of  the  corpora 
caver  no  fa  are  feveral  white  ligaments,  which  feem  to  be 
placed  there  to  hinder  the  penis  from  being  over  much 
diftended.  In  the  axis  of  each  corpus  cavernofum ,  an 
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artery  and  a  vein  -run,  which  enter  near  the  union  of  the 
crura,  and  ramify  throughout  the  fpongy  fubftance. 

Corpora  fimbriata.  A  border  on  the  edge  of  tire 
fornix  in  the  brain  is  thus  named. 

— —  lobosa.  See  Renes. 

- :  olivaria.  Two  eminences  on  the  medulla 

oblongata  are  thus  named.  Window  calls  them  corpor'a 
olivaria ,  which  Willis  calls 

-  pyramidalia;  but  thefe  are  two  eminences, 

on  the  medulla  oblongata  near  the  corpora  olivaria.  The 
ipermatic  veffels  have  this  nane  given  them  by  fome. 

— —  striat^a.  Two  prominences  in  the  laterial  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain.  They  got  this  name,  becaufe  by 
:  craping  them  with  a  knife,  we  meet  with  a  great  number 
of  white  and  afh-coloured  lines  alternately  difpofed,  and 
which  are  only  the  tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the  medullary 
and  cortical  laminae  mixed  together.  See  Cerebrum. 
CORPULENTIA.  See  Obesitas  and  Polysarcia. 
CORPUS  CALLOSUM.  If  the  falx  is  cut  away 
’rom  the  crifta  galli,  and  turned  backwards,  then  the  two 
ateral  parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  feparated,  we  fee  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  portion  of  a  white  convex  body,  which  is  a  mid¬ 
dle  portion  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain :  under 
the  inferior  finus  of  the  falx,  and  alfo  a  little  towards  each 
fide  it  is  parted  from  the  mafs  of  the  cerebrum,  to  which 
it  is  Amply  contiguous  from  one  end  of  that  finus  to  the 
other  ;  fo  that  at  this  place  the  edge  of  the  infide  of  this 
remifphere  only  lies  on  the  corpus  callojum  much  in  the 
:'ame  manner  as  the  anterior  and  pofterior  lobes  lie  on  the 
dura  mater.  Both  extremities  of  this  medullary  body  ter¬ 
minate  by  a  fmall  edge  bent  tranfverfely  downwards.  The 
urface  of  the  corpus  callojum  is  covered  by  the  pia  mater ; 
along  the  middle  of  its  furface,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
there  is  a  kind  of  raphe,  which  hath  on  each  fide  a  white 
cord.  The  corpus  callojum  covers  the  two  lateral  ven¬ 
tricles.  See  Cerebrum. 

- glandulosum.  See  Prostata:. 

-  mucosum.  See  Rete  mucosum. 

— —  pampiniforme.  ?  The  spematic  chord.  Sec 

— - —  PYRAMIDALE.  J  SpERMATICA  CORDA. 

— — —  reticulare.  See  Rete  mucosum. 

-  sesamoideum.  See  Cor. 

-  spongiosum  urethral  The  fpongy  body 

of  the  urethra.  It  is  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  corpora 
cavernofa,  and  furrounds  the  urethra.  That  part  which 
is  next  the  proftratse  is  thick,  but  as  it  runs  on  it  becomes 
fmaller,  and  at  the  extremity  forms  the  gland.  That  end 
next  the  proftatte,  becaufe  of  its  bignefs,  is  called  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  ;  the  other  end  forms  the  glans  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  corpora  cavernofa. 

-  varicosum.  The  spermatic  chord.  See 

Spermatica  corda. 

CORRAGO.  Borrage. 

CORiE.  The  temples. 

CORRECTIO.  Correction.  This  word,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  fignifies,  firft,  that  medicines,  which  operate  vio¬ 
lently,  are  corrected  by  adding  fomething  which  checks 
their  action.  Secondly,  when  fome  addition  leffens  the 
noxious  quality  of  a  medicine.  Thirdly,  when  naufeous 
medicines  are  made  more  palatable. 

CORRIGIOLA.  According  to  Fuchfius,  it  is  the  fame 
as  polygonum  mas. 

CORROBORANTIA.  Corroborants,  or  {Length¬ 
ening  medicines.  Under  this  head  are  placed  abforbents, 
agglutinants,  and  aftringents.  Thefe  give  bulk  and  firm- 
nefs  to  the  folids,  which  are  rendered  neceffary  by  the 
continual  wafte  which  the  a£tions  of  life  occafion.  Abforb¬ 
ents  remove  redundant  moifture,  afringents  contract  the 
relaxed  fibres,  and  agglutinants  add  fubftance,  where  a 
previous  wafte  renders  a  fupply  neceffary. 

CORRODENTIA.  Corrosives,  or  corroding  medi¬ 
cines,  alfo  called  catheeretica.  They  are  thus  divided  : 
i  ft,  The  mild,  fuch  as  burnt  alum,  the  afties  of  green 
wood,  calomel,  calx  hydrargyri  alba,  and  zincum 
vitriolatum  purificatum.  2d,  The  ftrong,  as  hydrargy- 
rus  nitratus  ruber,  colcoth.  vitr,  troch.  de  minio  vigonis. 
gd,  The  ftrongeft,  as  butyr.  ant.  lap.  infern,  hydrargyr. 
muriatus,  aqua  kali,  &  acidum  vitriolicum.  Corrofvcs 
a6t  by  their  acrimony,  by  which  they  deftroy  not  only 
foreign  fubftances  adhering  to  animal  bodies,  but  alfo 
the  folids  themfelves,  provided  they  meet  with  any  moi¬ 
fture  when  applied  to  them  ;  and  particularly  if  fo  con¬ 
fined  upon  the  part,  as  to  have  their  a£tions  excited  by 
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*he  heat  of  the  body.  In  the  two  firft:  cafes  they  are 
called  catharetics  ;  in  the  laft,  potential  cauftics.  See 
Gaustica. 

CORROSIO,  from  corrodo,  to  cat  away.  Corrosion. 
It  is  the  acting  on  bodies  by  means  of  proper  menftrua, 
fo  as  to  produce  new  combinations,  and  a  change  of  their 
form,  without  converting  them  to  fluids.  This  depends 
on  the  fame  principles  as  folution.  The  fubjehts  are 
ufually  metals ;  and  the  modes  are  either,  firft  by  im- 
merfing  the  body  to  be  corroded ,  in  fome  fluid  menftruum, 
and  this  is  called  corrojion  by  immerfion;  or,  fecondly,  by 
expofing  it  to  the  ahlion  of  fome  vapour,  and  this  is  called 
cementation.  There  are  other  kinds  of  corrojion ,  as  by 
fprinkling  the  fubjehl  with  fome  proper  fluid,  rubbing  it 
with  fome  dry  fubftance,  & c. 

CORRUDA.  Rock-sparrow-grass. 
CORRUGATOR  COITERII.  Volcherus  Coiter 
firlt  took  notice  of  this  pair  of  mufcles.  They  are  thus 
called  from  their  ufe,  or  from  con  and  rugo,  to  wrinkle. 
Douglas  calls  them  frontales  veri ;  others  call  them  de- 
frejjorcs  f, upercilii ,  or  frontalis  muf cuius,  &  verus.  They 
rife  from  the  root,  or  upper  part  of  the  nofe  on  each  fide, 
and  are  inlerted  tendinous  into  the  Ikin  of  the  eye-brows, 
and  run  obliquely  upwards.  They  deprefs  the  eye-brows, 
and  wrinkle  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  hence  called 
corrugatores  fupercilii. 

CORSAL  The  temples. 

CORSOIDES,  See  Amianthus  lapis. 

CORTALON-  In  Myrepfus,  it  is  the  fame  as 
groundfel. 

CORTEX  CARDIN ALIS  DE  LUGO.  The  cert. 
Pcruv.  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  cardinal  Lugo  had 
teftimonials  of  above  a  thoufand  cures  performed  by  it  in 
the  year  1653. 

-  caryophylloides.  See  Cassia  caryophil- 

lata. 

- culitlavvan,  alfo  called  culilavan ,  culitlawan. 

It  is  a  hot  aromatic  bark  found  in  New  Guinea,  of 
fimilar  virtues  to  the  cortex  maflory.  See  Cassia  caryo- 

PHYLLATA  CORTEX. 

-  elaterii.  See  Thuris. 

-  Magellanicus.  See  Winteranus  cortf.x. 

-  massory.  It  is  a  warm  aromatic  bark,  found 

in  New  Guinea.  It  is  alexipharmic,  carminative,  and 
fiomachic.  The  inhabitants  powder,  then  mix  it  with 
water,  to  anoint  their  bodies  with  in  cold  wet  weather. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  again!!  pains  and  gripes. 

-  Peruvianus.  The  Peruvian  bark;  alfo 

called  cinchona,  china  chines,  kinkina,  chinchina,  cina 
cincs,  kina  kina-kina,  magnum  deidonum,  quinquina,  quina- 
quina,  holquahuilt,  cortex  patrum,  cortex  Peruanus,  cortex 
cardinalis  de  Lugo,  and  the  Jesuit  bark.  The  tree  from 
whence  it  is  acquired  is  called  by  fome  the  arbor 
FEBRIFUGA  Peruviana.  The  powder  of  this  bark  hath 
been  fold  under  various  names,  as  pulvis  comitiffee,  pulv. 
patrum  &  Jefuitarum.  Berlin  powder,  See. 

It  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  Peru,  according 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Arrot,  a  furgeon,  who 
lived  a  long  time  there.  It  is  the  cinchona  olficinalis,  or 
cinchona  panicula  brachiata,  Peruvian  Jesuit  bark- 
tree.  Tfi  ere  are  four  forts  of  this  bark,  viz.  the  reddifh, 
yellowifh,  whitifh,  and  the  curling ;  the  two  firft  are  the 
heft,  the  curling  is  from  young  trees.  Mr.  Condamine 
fays,  that  the  tree  is  called  cafcarilla,  and  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  t  he  quinquina. 

Its  vir  tues  were  difeovered  by  the  Indians  about  the 
ear  150O.  A  lake  near  a  town  in  Peru  was  furrounded 
y  thefe  tre  es,  which  were  torn  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
falling  into  the  adjacent  water,  they  rendered  it  bitter. 
An  Indian,  urged  by  his  thirft  during  a  fever  under 
which  he  laboured,  drank  of  this  water,  becaufe  no  other 
could  be  had  ;  however,  obferving  that  he  foon  recovered, 
he  related  the  cafe,  and  others  were  alfo  cured.  On  this 
enquiry  was  made,  and  to  the  trees  it  was  found  that  the 
water  owed  its  virtue ;  then  it  was'foon  difeovered,  that 
the  bark  alone  poflefled  the  medicinal  quality.  In  1640, 
a  Spanifh  foldier  was  quartered  in  an  Indian’s  houfe,  and 
being  feized  with  an  ague,  his  landlord,  moved  with 
compaffion,  told  him  of  a  cure,  and  with  the  fame  he 
cured  his  com  panions.  At  length  the  vice-queen,  wife 
of  the  count  de  Cinchon,  then  vice-roy  of  Peru,  was 
feized  with  an  i  ntermitting  fever ;  this  foldier  cured  her 
alfo ;  hence  ti  e  name  Cinchona  and  Comitifle.  After 


this,  father  de  Lugo  brought  a  parcel  of  it  to  Rome; 
and  from  him  alfo  it  received  the  name  of  name  of  cort. 
card,  de  Lugo.  From  Rome  it  was  fpread  into  France 
and  England,  and  at  length  became  general.  By  way  of 
eminence  it  is  called  the  bark. 

This  bark  is  brought  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome 
rolled  up  in  fhort  thick  quills,  and  others  flat ;  the  outfide 
is  brownifh,  and  generally  hath  a  whitifh  mofs  fpread 
upon  it ;  the  infide  is  of  a  yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  rully 
iron  colour.  The  beft  fort  is  bitter,  refinous,  breaks 
clofe  and  fmooth,  is  friable  betwixt  the  teeth,  pulverizes 
eafily ;  when  powdered,  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  but  ra¬ 
ther  paler  ;  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  as  the 
fureft  tell  of  its  goodnefs,  it  hath  a  multy  kind  of  lmell ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  much  of  the  aromatic,  as  not  to 
be  difagreeable.  The  inferior  kinds,  when  broken,  ap¬ 
pear  woody,  and  in  chewing  feparate  into  fibres.  That 
which  is  called  female  bark,  is  redder  in  the  infide,  it  is 
alfo  thicker,  and  on  the  outfide  more  white  and  fmooth, 
is  weaker  to  the  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  above,  and,  in 
medical  virtue,  greatly  inferior. 

The  variety  of  diforders  in  which  the  bark  can  be  ufed 
to  advantage  may  feem  to  entitle  it  almoft  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  univerfal  medicine;  in  many  difeafes  hr  is. a  fo- 
vereign  remedy;  and  every  practitioner,  in  proportion  as 
his  knowledge  of  its  qualities  increafes,  finds  he  can  ftill 
employ  it  in  a  larger  extent  of  cafes.  It  is  certainly  a  bit¬ 
ter,  and  aftringent,  and  has  fome  degree  of  aromatic 
conjoined;  but  it  is  upon  the  two  former  qualities  its 
power  altogether  depends  as  a  tonic.  With  regard  to 
the  ftomach  it  is  indifputable,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  is  readily  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  fyftem :  hence  it  may  be  difeovered,  where 
this  medicine  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  advantage  in 
its  application,  and  where  it  may  be  hurtful.  In  all  dif¬ 
orders  where  the  bark  is  ufeful,  other  medicines  of  the 
aftringent,  or  bitter  kinds,  or  combinations  of  them,  have 
alfo  been  of  fervice,  though  not  equally  with  the  bark, 
if  it  is  given  in  fubftance  ;  its  virtue  refides  in  the  whole 
of  its  parts  mixt  together,  none  "anfwering  fo  well,  if 
feparated. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays  that  the  Peruvian  bark  belongs  to  the 
clafs  of  bitters,  and  along  with  its  bitternefs  has  an  aro¬ 
matic  acrimony,  depending  on  an  eflential  oil  prefent ; 
with  this  it  has  a  ftypticity  and  aftringency,  which  fome 
have  thought  proper  to  deny  it,  but  which  is  fufficiently 
evident  when,  by  diftillation  or  folution,  part  of  the  other 
qualities  are  extracted  ;  all  the  common  qualities  of  bitters 
are  aferibed  to  the  bark.  It  has  the  fame  efFefts  in  the 
ftomach,  and  inteftines.  In  a  large  quantity,  he  has  feen 
it  purge,  and  habitual  coftivenefs  cured  by  it,  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  weaknefs  in  the  alimentary  canal,  by 
giving  dofes  of  3  i.  for  feveral  days  together,  which 
feemed  to  work  a  confiderable  change  in  the  fyftem. 
Carried  into  the  blood  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
diuretic  or  diaphoretic  powers  of  the  bark.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  ftrengthen  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may 
conclude  that  its  virtues  chiefly  refide  in  its  tonic  powers. 

Some  are  intimidated  from  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  though 
manifeftly  indicated,  becaufe  of  their  apprehenfions  of  its 
aftringency :  for  example,  in  afthmas  it  is  forbid,  though 
an  ague  requires  it ;  but  it  is  fafe  in  all  diforders  when 
there  is  a  fair  remiflion  of  the  fever,  and  the  pain  that 
may  attend  it.  The  truth  is,  the  bark  is  not  very  aftrin¬ 
gent,  the  prejudices  on  that  account  hath  very  little  foun¬ 
dation.  It  is  fafely  given  juft  before  the  acceflion  of  the 
cold  fit  in  agues,  and  in  general  if  the  pulfe  of  an  adult 
does  not  exceed  leventy  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  it  is  fafe  and 
ufeful.  So  far  from  caufing  obftruhtions,  it,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  refolves  thofe  already  formed ;  in  many  glandu¬ 
lar  tumors,  in  fcrophulous  difeafes,  and  venereal  phy- 
mofes,  &c.  this  medicine  is  a  powerful  remedy ;  it  hath 
long  been  given  to  women,  fuccefsfully,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram  every  three  hours,  two  days  after  delivery, 
without  leflening  the  lochia;  during  the  natural  flux  of 
the  menfes  it  hath  been  frequently  adminiftered  without 
interrupting  them  ;  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox  its  ufe  does 
not  leflen  the  fpitting  :  whence  it  does  not  feem  probable, 
that  the  bark  is  fo  powerful  an  aftringent  as  to  obftruct 
either  any  natural  or  critical  difeharge  ;  fo  that  when  on 
other  accounts  it  is  indicated,  its  adminiftration  is  fafe. 
If  ever  injury  was  derived  from  its  ufe  in  any  cafe  in 
which  it  is  adapted  to  relieve,  a  too  late,  and  not  too 
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early  adminiffration,  mufl  be  blamed  ;  fioin  its  afirin- 
gency  it  never  can  endanger. 

As  a  febrifuge  it  was  firH  and  principally  celebrated, 
and  in  this  character  it  maintains  its  reputation.  In  every 
kind  of  fever  except  the  inflammatory,  or  in  their  in¬ 
flammatory  ftage,  it  is  extremely  ufeful :  in  the  ardent, 
if  given  when  they  intermit,  it  effects  a  cure ;  in  the 
lower  kind  its  ufe  is  earlier,  and  its  effedls  as  falutary. 
Alrnoft  all  diforders  which  appear  in  the  form  of  inter- 
mittents  yield  to  its  power. 

Its  antifeptic  power  is  a  difcovery  of  later  date ;  but 
in  this  refpedl  its  credit  is  eftablifhed.  It,  by  increafing 
the  craffamentum  of  the  blood  and  its  adhefion,  thus  re¬ 
fills  a  putrid  Hate  and  difpofition  in  our  bodies. 

Abfceffes  and  ulcers  that  dilcharge  a  fanies  inflead  of 
pus,  are  foon  reduced  to  a  healing  Hate  on  taking  the 
bark  ;  the  fanious  and  bloody  matter  in  variolous  pullules 
foon  change  their  appearance  on  its  ufe,  and  only  need 
be  with-held,  if  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ffiould  be  in- 
creafed  by  it.  The  glandular  tumors  are  refolved  by  it, 
and  in  inflammatory  ones  it  promotes  a  laudable  fuppu- 
ration. 

Moll  fymptoms  that  attend  a  llrumous  habit  yield  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  bark,  except  when  the  bones  are  af- 
fedled  ;  and  pain  attends  tumors  of  this  kind,  from  their 
being  fituated  contiguous  to  tendons  and  membranes,  it 
then  increafes  the  uneafinefs. 

In  almoll  every  cafe  from  a  lax  fibre,  the  bark  is  of  fer- 
vice,  either  as  a  principal  or  an  auxiliary  remedy. 

In  nervous  allhmas,  joined  with  fetids,  the  bark  is 
greatly  advantageous  after  expedloration  hath  removed  all 
tenfion  in  the  lungs  ;  and  in  humoral  allhmas,  if  there 
is  a  fediment  in  the  urine,  a  moill  lkin,  and  ayweak  pulfe, 
it  is  both  ufeful  and  fafe. 

In  many  inllances  the  external  application  of  the  bark 
Ttnfwers  in  a  good  degree  its  internal  ufe.  In  the  Lond. 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  are  inllances  of  cures  efie£led 
by  quilting  it  in  waillcoats  which  were  worn  next  the 

flcin. 

Again,  it  Ihould  be  noticed,  that  as  a  judicious  ufe  of 
this  medicine  is  of  extenfire  benefit,  fo  an  improper  one 
may  be  produftive  of  as  ill  effe£ls ;  for,  although  it  is  a 
febrifuge,  its  ufe  in  ardent  fevers  is  during  their  inter- 
miffion  only ;  when  the  fibres  are  tenfe  its  ufe  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  as  to  increafe  their  firmnefs  is  its  primary  effe£l ; 
confequently  in  all  difeafes  arifing  from  or  attended  with 
tenfe  fibres,  the  bark  is  obvioully  improper.  Though  the 
bark  is  a  powerful  antifeptic,  yet  in  thofe  gangrenes  that 
are  attended  with  a  fulnefs  of  the  pulle  from  a  fanguine 
plethora,  it  Ihould  not  be  admitted  ;  it  excellency  is  in 
thofe  mortifications  where  the  blood  is  poor,  and  that 
take  their  rife  from  this  poverty. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  bark  is  depended  on  for  the  cure, 
the  dofes  Ihould  be  as  large  and  their  repetition  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  the  llomach  will  eafily  admit ;  in  moll  cafes  its 
efficacy  will  be  improved  by  fome  fuitable  auxiliary,  as  in 
grofs  habits,  purging  with  calomel,  rhubarb,  or  jalap, 
Ihould  precede  its  ufe  ;  in  bilious,  and  when  heat  is  corm 
plained  of,  nitre  Ihould  be  joined  with  it ;  in  lax  habits 
with  thin  and  poor  blood,  aromatics  and  chalybeats,  bit¬ 
ter  and  warm  diaphoretics,  greatly  affift  it;  and  if  ob- 
ftrudtions  are  fufpedted  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  the  kali 
acetatum  will  be  a  proper  adjundt. 

Various  are  the  preparations  of  the  bark ;  but  when 
the  llomach  will  bear  it,  the  powder,  if  very  fine,  is  the 
moll  agreeable  and  the  moll  ufeful ;  in  cafe  of  averfiori 
•  to  the  powder,  the  next  bell  preparation  is  the  infufion 
in  cold  water,  prepared  as  follows  : 

Infusion  of  the  Bark* 

Take  one  ounce  of  bark  in  fine  powder,  and  tvyelve 
ounces  of  foft  water ;  add  the  water,  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
continuing  to  triturate  it  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  mar¬ 
ble  mortar ;  then  let  them  Hand  together,  without  fub- 
jedting  them  to  any  heat  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  llrain.  The  elegancy  and  ftrength  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion  is  increafed  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
French  brandy  during  the  triture.  This  infufion  is  fooner 
prepared,  is  as  llrong,  and  more  agreeable  than  the  decoc¬ 
tion  :  it  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  two  and  three  ounces. 

In  boiling,  the  refinous  matter  of  the  bark  is  hallily  fe- 
parated  by  the  heat,  but  is  not  properly  difl'olved  by  the 
water,  hence  in  eooling  it  begins  to  feparate,  renders  the 


liquor  turbid,  and  at  length  falls  to  the  bottom!  but 
when  macerated  in  cold  water,  the  medicinal  parts  are 
gradually  feparated  and  extracted  together,  and  are  re¬ 
tained  by  the  water  in  a  Hate  of  perfedl  folution.  For 
weak  ftomachs  no  preparation  excels  this. 

Dr.  Saunders  relates  the  following  experiment,  in  his 
obfervations  on  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  the  red  Peruvian 
bark.  A  decodlion  of  both  red  and  common  Peruvian 
bark  was  prepared  by  taking  an  ounce  of  each,  and  boil¬ 
ing  them  in  a  pint  and  half. of  water,  to  one  pint ;  the 
former  had  greatly  the  fuperiority  in  flrength  and  power. 

A  pint  of  freffi  water  was  added  to  each  decodlion  ;  the 
boiling  Hill  continued  till  that  quantity  was  evaporated.' 
The  decodlion  of  the  common  Peruvian  bark  feemed 
gradually  to  lofe  its  fenfible  qualities,  while  that  of  the 
red  bark  Hill  retained  its  own.  The  fame  quantity  of 
water  was  added  as  before  to  each,  and  the  decodlion 
repeated  until  a  gallon  of  water  was  exhaufted  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  the  common  Peruvian  bark 
was  rendered  almoll  taftelefs  ;  the  red  bark  Hill  retaining 
nearly  its  former  fenfible  qualities.  This  experiment 
proves,  that  the  common  pradlice  of  boiling  the  bark  is 
hurtful  to  its  powers. 

Next  to  this  infufion  in  water,  an  infufion  of  Rhenifh 
wine  maybe  preferred';  and  the  next  to  it,  a  tindlure 
drawn  with  good  French  brandy.  In  fcrophula,  the  Ihell 
lime-water  is  a  good  menftruum  for  the  bark ;  and  in  cafes 
where  relaxation  fimply  demands  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  the  * 
lime-water  made  with  Hone-lime  ffiould  be  preferred. 

The  difguflful  taffe  of  the  bark  is  covered  by  liquorice, 
or  orange-peel,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  Winter’s  bark. 

The  College  of  London  directs  two  extradls,  and  two 
tinctures  from  the  bark. 

Extrabhtm  Corticis  Peruvian!.  Extract  of  Peruvian 

Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  coarfely  powdered,  one  pound ; 
diHilled  water,  twelve'pints  ;  boil  lor  an  hour  or  two,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which  while  hot  will  be  red  and  pel¬ 
lucid  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  grows  cold  it  becomes  yellow 
afid  turbid $  boil  the  bark  again  in  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  as  before,  repeating  thefe  boilings  till  the  liquor 
remains  tranfparent  when  cold  :  then  evaporate  all  thefe 
decodtions,  flrained  and  mixed  together,  to  a  proper  con* 
fiHence-;  Ph.’  Lond.  1788. 

This  extradl  is  to  be  prepared  under  a  double  form ; 
one  of  the  confiHence  of  a  pill ;  the  other  hard  enough 
to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

The  extract  is  not  fo  Hrong  of  the  lark  as  is  imagined  $ 
befides,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  make  it  without  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  empyreuma,  and  the  advantage  of  its  form  no 
way  compenfates  for  the  expence  and  trouble  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it.  Ten  grains  of  the  hard  extradl  are  computed  to 
be  equal  to  half  a  dram  of  the  bark  in  powder. 

Extra  Hum  Corticis  Pcruviani  cum  Ref 71a,  Extract  of 
Peruvian  Bark  with  Resin. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  coarfely  powdered,  one  pound 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints  ;  digeH  for  four  days, 
and  then  pour  off  the  tindlure  ;  boil  the  refiduum  in  ten 
pints  of  diHilled  water,  to  two ;  then  Hrain  the  tincture 
and  decoclion  feparately  5  evaporating  the  water  from 
the  decodlion,  and  diltilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  until  each  begins  to  be  thickened ;  laffly,  mix  the  re- 
finous  with  the  aqueous  extradl,  and  make  the  mafs,  fit 
for  forming  into  pills.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Pmftura  Corticis  Peruvian];  Tincture  of  Peruvian 

Bark. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ;  of  proof  fpirit 
of  wine,  a  quart ;  digeH  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  Hrain.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

This  is  an  agreeable  preparation,  but  as  it  is  too  heat¬ 
ing  if  a  large  dofe  is  given,  it  would  be  better  to  add 
twice  the  quantity  of  the  bark  to  this  quantity  of  fpirit, 
and  then  the  bark  would  be  given  more  plentifully  in  each 
dofe  of  tindlure. 

Tinftura  Corticis  Peruvielni  compofta.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  exte¬ 
rior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,-  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  Vir¬ 
ginian  fnake-root  bruifed,  three  drams ;  faffron,  one  dram  ; 
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cochineal  powdered,  two  fcruples ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine, 
twenty  ounces;  digefl  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 
This  was  the  tindtura  corticis  Iluxhami,  and  is  certainly 
a  good  tonic  and  cordial.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

In  the  year  1782,  Dr.  Saunders,  phyfician  to  Guy’s 
hofpital,  publilhed  his  Gbfervations  on  the  Superior  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bark.  This  publication  may 
be  referred  to,  as  not  only  the  lirft  on  this  fubjedt,  but 
alfo  containing  many  other  important  hints  refpedting  the 
pradtice  of  medicine.  The  following  few  extradts  are 
here  fubjoined. 

The  red  Peruvian  bark  is  in  much  larger  and  thicker 
pieces  than  the  common  Peruvian  bark.  It  evidently 
confifts  of  three  different  layers.  The  external  is  thin, 
rugged,  and  frequently  covered  with  a  mofly  lubftance, 
and  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour ;  the  middle  is  thicker, 
more  compadt,  and  of  a  darker  colour :  in  this  appears 
chiefly  to  refide  its  refinous  part,  being  extremely  brittle, 
and  evidently  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  inflammable 
matter  than  any  other  kind  of  bark.  The  innermoft  hath 
a  more  woody  and  fibrous  appearance,  of  a  brighter  red 
than  the  former.  The  entire  piece  breaks  in  that  brit¬ 
tle  manner  deferibed  by  writers  -on  the  materia  me- 
dica,  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  bark. 
In  reducing  it  to  powder,  the  middle  layer,  which  feems 
to  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  refin,  will  not  give 
way  to  the  peftie  fo  eafily  as  the  other  layers ;  this  fhould 
be  particularly  attended  to  when  it  is  ufed  in  fine  powder. 
Its  flavour  is  chiefly  difcoverable,  either  in  powder  or  fo- 
lution,  is  evidently  more  aromatic,  and  has  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  bitternefs  than  the  common  bark. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  it  is  the  bark  of  older  trees 
than  that  which  is  called  quill  bark ;  that  it  is  from  th^ 
trunks  and  larger  branches  of  them  ;  and  that  a  more 
particular  care  may  be  taken  in  colledting  and  drying  it ; 
whence  its  fuperior  qualities. 

The  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  red  bark  is  more  difficultly 
evolved,  and  is  therefore  at  firft  not  fo  obvious,  from  the 
clofenefs  of  its  texture,  and  from  the  refinous  coat  being 
fo  well  defended,  and  inclofed  between  other  two  layers. 
It  is  evidently  heavier  than  any  other  kind  of  bark,  and 
feems  to  have  been  prepared  and  dried  with  greater  atten¬ 
tion,  its  original  appearance  and  form  being  better  pre- 
ferved. 

The  red  bark  is  fo  much  warmer  than  the  other,  that 
it  would  feem  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  derived  from  the 
union  of  cordials,  aromatics,  ferpentaria,  and  the  like, 
fo  much  recommended  in  the  obftinate  quartan  intermit- 
tents  of  elderly  people. 

By  the  teftimony  of  many  pradtitioners  it  appears,  that 
intermitting  fevers  are  more  fpeedily  and  effedtually  cured, 
either  by  infufion,  decodtion,  or  powder  of  the  red  bark , 
than  by  thofe  of  the  common  bark ;  and  this  alfo  by  lefler 
quantities  of  dofes  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Dr. 
Saunders  fays,  that  from  the  numerous  trials  he  hath 
made  with  it,  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  difeafes, 
he  is  difpofed  to  conclude  that  it  need  be  employed  only 
in  half  the  quantity  we  generally  recommend  of  the  other 
bark. 

The  infufion,  decodtion,  and  tindture,  made  with  red 
barky  are  confiderably  ftronger  than  thofe  from  the  fame 
quantity  of  common  bark ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  afforded 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  extradt  than  is  obtained 
from  the  fame  portion  of  common  bark. 

In  an  infufion  of  the  red  barky  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  loft 
its  acidity  more  perfedtly  than  in  an  infufion  of  the  bark 
before  in  ufe.  A  decoction  of  the  red  bark  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  good,  during  more  than  a  month  in  the  fummer 
feafon ;  whilft  that  of  the  common  bark  is  fenfibly  chang¬ 
ed  in  a  few  days.  In  the  decodtion  of  the  red  bark ,  the 
powder  which  is  feparated  during  the  cooling  of  it,  re¬ 
mains  intimately  diffufed  through  the  liquor,  fo  that  it 
continues  loaded  and  turbid  whilft  at  reft :  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  common  barky  it  feparates,  and  eafily  fubfides 
to  the  bottom.  / 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Percival’s  Effays  Med.  and  Exp.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 
CortexWinteranus  spurius.  See  Canella  alba. 
CORTICAL1S  SUBSTANTIA.  The  cortical  fub- 
Jiance  of  the  brain. 

CORTUSA.  See  Sanicula. 

CORU  CANARICA,  Lufitanis  Afalabarica  herba. 

It  is  a  dwarf  tree,  refembling  that  of  the  quince.  The 


bark  of  the  tree,  if  wounded,  diftils  a  copious  milky 
juice,  which  is  much  ufed  in  Malabar  againlt  aivine  fluxesi 
Raii  Hift. 

CORUSCUS.  See  Auricula  muris. 

CORYCOMACHCA.  )  A  fmall  ball  made  of  leather, 

CORYCUS,  }  and  fluffed  with  bran,  or  fund, 

or  other  materials  ;  it  was  fulpended  by  a  firing  about 
the  height  of  the  navel  of  the  perfon  who  ufed  it.  When 
people  were  too  fat  they  took  it  in  both  hands  and  pufhed 
it  from  them,  and  receding  as  it  returned,  they  received 
it  into  their  hands,  and  fo  continued  the  exercife.  See 
Sph^iristica. 

CORYLUS.  See  AveLlana. 

CORYMBAS,  or  Corymbe.  The  ivy-tree. 

CORYMBUS.  A  clufter  of  flowers  or  fruit  Handing 
on  pedicles,  which  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  fphere, 
The  ivv  is  of  this  fort. 


CORYPHE.  Hopupu.  The  vertex. 

CORYZA.  Celfus  tranflates  this  by  gravedo.  Coe- 
lius  Aurclianus  by  catarrhus.  Hippocrates  comprehends 
the  catarrh  in  the  word  coryza.  It  is  fuch  a  mucous  dif- 
tillation  from  the  nofe  as  happens  by  a  cold.  Dr.  Cullen 
ul'es  it  as  fynonymous  with  catarrh. 

-  CATARRHALIS.  1  a  .  v  r 

■r,  (A  catarrh  from  cold. 

- -  Phlegmatorrhagia.  >  c  n 

t.  \  See  Catarrhus. 

-  Febricosa.  J 

COSCULIA.  The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSIVIET.  Antimony. 

COSMETORGES.  A  word  invented  by  Dolseus  to 
exprefs  the  fenfitive  foul. 


COSMIANAS  ANTIDOTUS.  The  name  of  an  an¬ 


tidote  in  Marcellus  Empiricus. 

COSMOS.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  order  and  feries 
of  critical  days. 

COSSI.  Worms  that  breed  among  planks,  fee  Assa- 
LiiE  ;  alfo  tubercles  in  the  face.  See  Varus. 

COSSIUS.  A  fpecies  of  teredo. 

COSSUM.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nofe,  mentioned 
by  Paracelfus. 

COSSUS.  See  Teredo. 

COSTA  PULMONARIA.  ?  Hawk-weed.  See 

- Herba.  3  Hierachicum  Alpi- 


NUM. 

COSTiE.  The  ribs.  In  Anatomy,  the  cojla  (as 
if  they  were  cuftodes  or  guards,  Littleton  fays,  from  con/lo, 
on  account  of  their  firmnefs  to  the  heart  and  lungs)  are 
generally  twelve  on  each  fide,  though  fometimes  there 
are  but  eleven,  at  others  thirteen  are  found  :  their  extre¬ 
mities  next  the  vertebrae  are  rounder  and  ftronger  than 
thofe  which  join  the  fternum ;  the  upper  edges  are  more 
round  than  the  lower,  which  are  deprefled  internally  for 
lodging  the  intercoflal  veflels  and  nerves ;  this  channel 
is  not  obfervable  at  either  extremity,  which  is  a  plain 
direction  to  perform  the  operation  for  the  empyema  ra¬ 
ther  towards  die  fides  of  the  thorax  than  at  either  extre¬ 
mity. 

The  ribs  are  articulated  at  each  extremity,  of  which 
the  pofterior  is  doubly  joined  to  the  vertebrae;  for  the 
head  is  received  into  the  cavities  of  the  two  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  by  ginglymi,  and  the  larger  tubercle  is  articu¬ 
lated  to  the  tranverfe  procefs  of  the  inferior  vertebra  by 
arthrodia,  by  which  means  they  are  properly  guarded 
againlt  luxations. 

They  are  divided  into  true  and  falfe  ;  the  true  are  the 
feven  fuperior,  whofe  cartilages  are  joined  to  the  fter- 
num ;  thefe  ribs  include  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  falfe 
are  five  inferior,  whofe  cartilages  are  not  joined  to  the 
fternum  ;  unto  all  thefe  the  diaphragm  is  connected  ;  and 
wfithin  them  the  llomach,  liver,  fpleen,  & c.  are  con¬ 
tained. 

The  cartilages  of  the  falfe  ribs  are  only  connedted  to 
one  another  by  a  membrane  which  covers  them  ;  the  two 
lalt  are  joined  to  the  vertebrae  by  a  round  head,  and  their 
cartilaginous  extremities  are  loft  in  the  interitices  of  the 
mufcles,  by  both  which  circumftances  they  become  more 
moveable  than  the  other  ribs. 

The  upper  rib,  contrary  to  the  reft,  is  flat  upwards  and 
downwards,  that  it  may  not  incommode  the  lungs,  and 
to  leave  room  for  the  fubclavian  veflels  and  mufcle. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  each  rib  is  lower  than  the 
pofterior;  therefore,  when  elevated,  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  will  be  increafed  in  its  diameter  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  middle  part  of  the  fuperior  ridge  is 

lower 
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lower  than  the  poflerior  part;  thus,  when  elevated,  the 
diameter  of  the  thorax  will  be  laterally  increafed. 

The  ribs  are  but  little  ufed  in  deep,  refpiration  being 
then  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  and  intercoftal  mufcles. 

Cost.®,  in  Botany,  the  nerves  and  leaves,  or  the 
long  tough  firings  which  run  either  acrofs  or  lengthways 
through  them  are  called  their  ribs. 

COSTALES  NERVAL  See  Dorsales. 

COSTO-HYOIDLEUS.  See  Coraco-hyoidajus. 

COSTUS,  Costus  Arabicus  Linnxi,  alfo  called 
coftus  Indicus,  amarus  dulcis  Orientalis,  inpinguedo  porci, 
tjianakua.  Sweet  and  bitter  costus. 

It  is  a  root  which  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  it 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  finger,  of  a  pale  greyifh  colour  out¬ 
wardly,  and  yellow  within.  In  Arabia,  a  bitter  and  a 
fweet  iort  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  ;  but  now  there  is 
but  one  fort  known,  and  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  root  of  coftus  is  recommended  as  being  flomachic, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  ;  it  impregnates  the  urine  with  a 
violet  fmell.  On  evaporating  a  decodlion  of  this  root, 
almoll  all  its  fmell  is  diffipated ;  but  a  bitter  extract  is 
obtained  nearly  to  two  thirds  of  the  root.  The  fpiritu- 
ous  extract  is  but  fmall  in  quantity.  Raii  Hilt.  Lewis’s 
Mat  Med.  See  Zedoaria. 

- - Corticosus.  See  Canella  alba. 

- Heleni  eace  oeficinarum.  Sweet  and  bit¬ 
ter  costus. 

- - Hortorum.  See  Balsamita  mas. 

- Hortorum  minor.  See  Ageratum. 

— - —  Nigra.  See  Cinara. 

COSTYLE.  The  focket  of  the  hip-bone. 

COTARONIUM.  A  word  coined  by  Paracelfus.  It 
implies  a  liquor  into  which  all  bodies,  and  even  their  ele¬ 
ments,  may  be  dilTolved. 

COTHON.  In  Galen  it  fignifies  a  veflel  in  which  to 
burn  cadmia. 

COTINUS.  Among  the  ancients  it  fignified  the  word 
olive-tree ;  but  amongit  the  modern  it  is  the  Venetian  or 
red  sumach. 

COTIS.  According  to  fome  it  is  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  but  others  fay  it  is  the  hollow  of  the  neck. 

COLON  ASTER.  A  name  for  the  era  tragus  folio  ob- 
longo  ferrato  utrinque  virente.  See  alfo  Sorbus. 

COTONEA.  The  quince.  See  Cydonia. 

COTONEASTER.  A  fpecies  ofk  mefpilus.  See 
Mespillus  folio  fubrotundo,  &c. 

COTONIUM.  See  Bombax. 

COTTI VINI.  A  name  of  fome  thick  and  lufcious  Ita¬ 
lian  wines,  made  fo  by  boiling  the  muft  of  the  poorer  forts. 

COTTYPHUS.  The  merula  or  cook-fish. 

COTULA.  See  Cotyle.  It  is  alfo  a  plant  whofe 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  camomile.  Boerhaave  mentions 
fix  fpecies  ;  but  they  are  not  of  any  repute  in  medicine : 
and  bugs  are  alfo  fo  named,  as  well  as  a  twelve  ounce 
meafure.  See  Cyathus. 

- -  Flore  luteo  radiato.  See  Buphthalmum, 

cotula  folio — &  verum. 

-  Foetid  A,  called  alfo  chanuemelum  fcetidum,  cy- 

nanthemis ,  cynobotane ;  may-weed  or  stinking  camo¬ 
mile.  It  is  the  anthemis  cotula ,  Linn. 

COTYLA.  See  Cotyle. 

Cotyla,  is  any  deep  cavity  in  a  bone,  in  which  any 
other  bone  is  articulated  ;  but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  cavity  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  deep  finus  furrounded  with 
large  lips,  or  any  cavity  like  the  glene,  but  deeper. 

COTYLE,  Cotyla ,  or  Cotula.  Among  the  ancients 
it  was  a  drinking  cup,  or  any  thing  which  had  a  cavity, 
as  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  a 
meafure,  and  is  the  fame  as  the  hemina  of  the  Romans, 
which  held  nine  or  ten  ounces. 

COTYLEDONES.  Cotyledons.  Certain  glandular 
bodies  adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fome  animals,  are  called 
cotyledons',  but  no  fuch  fubftances  are  obferved  in  the 
human  chorion  :  they  are  alfo  called  acetabula. 

In  botany  it  is  the  part  wherein  the  nutritious  juices 
of  the  new  plant  are  prepared.  In  fome  plants  there  is 
but  one  cotyledon,  but  in  moll  there  are  two,  which  be¬ 
come  the  feminal  leaves ;  hence  the  diftindtion  between 
mouocotyledonous  and  diocotyledonous  plants. 

COTYLEDON,  alfo  called  umbilicus  veneris,  cotyledon 
maj:r,  kidney-wort,  navel-wort,  and  WALL  penny- 
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Its  whole  appearance  refembles  houfe-leek ;  the  roof 
thick,  knotted,  and  hath  many  fmall  fibres  fpringing  from 
it.  It  grows  on  old  Hone  walls  and  buildings,  and  flowers 
in  May.  The  leaves  are  cooling,  aftringent  and  diuretic ; 
but  are  not  much  ufed.  Botanilts  enumerate  eleven  fpe¬ 
cies,  nine  of  which  are  called  African  navel-worts .  Raii 
Hift.  It  is  a  name  of  a  fpecies  of  faxifrage. 

Cotyledon  Marina.  See  Androsace. 

- Palustris.  Marsh  penny-wort. 

- Stellata.  A  fpecies  of  house-leek; 

COTY'LEDUM,  alterum.  See  Crassula. 

COUM,  i.  e.  Colehicum,  Chionenfe  floribus  pitillarire 
inflar  teflellatis  folds  undulatis. 

COUP  DE  SOLIEL.  See  Ictus  Solaris. 

COURADI.  See  Paianeli. 

COURAP.  The  modern  name  fo t  a  diflemper  very 
common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eall  Indies.  It 
is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits,  groins,  breaft, 
and  face;  the  itching  is  almoll  perpetual,  and  the  fcratch- 
ing  is  followed  by  great  pain,  and  a  difeharge  of  matter, 
which  makes  the  linen  Hick  fo  fall  to  the  Ikin  as  not  eafily 
to  be  feparated  without  tearing  off  the  cruft.  Courap  is  a 
general  name  for  any  fort  of  itch,  but  this  diftemper  is 
thus  called  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that 
few  efcape  it.  For  the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging 
is  ufed,  and  externally  the  fublimate  in  a  fmall  quantity 
is  a  good  topic.  See  Bontius  de  Med.  Ind. 

COURBARIL.  The  American  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  gum  anime.  This  tree  is  called  cocufta 
the  LOCUST-TREE.  Alfo  animifera  arbor  Branjiliana ; 
Braftlienis  arbor  fliquofa ;  cancamum  Gr  recorum-,  curatia 
diphylos-,  iftaiba-,  courbaril.  It  gfows  in  many  parts 
of  the  Weft-Indies. 

Courbaril.  Rezin.  See  Anime. 

COURONDI.  It  is  a  tall  evergreen  tree  which  grows 
in  the  Eaft  Indies;  its  juice  and  the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
are  aftringent.  Raii  Hift. 

COUROS.  So  Hippocrates  called  the  child  in  the 
womb  when  perfected  there.  See  Conceptio. 

COUROUNE  EFFLEUREE.  See  Ananthocyclus.- 

COURO Y-MOELLI.  A  flirub  growing  in  fandy 
places  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  the  bark  and  root  boiled  in 
milk  are  efteemed  as  an  antidote  againlt  the  poifon  of  fer- 
pents.  Raii  Hift. 

COUSCOUS.  The  African  name  of  a  fort  of  pafte 
made  of  the  flour  of  millet,  into  which  fome  flefh  is  in- 
fufed,  and  when  eaten,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lalo  is  alfo 
put.  It  is  much  ufed  as  food  about  the  river  Senegal. 

COUTON.  A  tree  which  grows  in  Candia :  it  re¬ 
fembles  the  walnut-tree.  Bauhine  calls  it  arbor  vinifera 
couton  juglandi  fimilis.  When  this  tree  is  wounded,  atl 
agreeable  liquor  flows  out,  which  refembles  Orleans  wine. 

COVALAM,  called  alfo  cucurbitifera  trifolia,  &c.  bell, 
feu  ferifole  Bengalenfium,  capotes,  cydonia  exotica. 

It  is  a  tall  tree,  growing  in  Malabar  and  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon :  its  fruit  is  fhaped  like  an  apple,  the  outer  rind 
is  thin  and  green,  under  it  is  a  woody  one,  inclofing  a 
vifeid  yellowifh  moift  fubftance,  of.,  a  fweetifh  acid  tafte, 
in  which  are  long,  flat,  white  feeds ;  it  is  turgid,  with  a 
gummy  pellucid  juice.  This  fruit  is  aftringent  whilft  it 
is  unripe,  but  wffien  ripe  of  a  delicious  tafte.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  relieves  in  hy¬ 
pochondriac  languors.  Raii  Hift. 

COUVRE  CHEF,  Le  Grand.  7  See  Ric;e  De- 

- Chef,  En  Triangle.  3  ligatio. 

COWPERI  Glandulje.  Before  the  hymen  we  ob- 
ferve  an  orifice  on  each  fide  from  Cowper’s  glands,  which 
lie  upon  each  fide  of  the  perineum,  and  ferve  the  fame 
ufe  as  in  the  male. 

COXA.  See  Femur* 

COXtE  DOLORES.  See  Sciatica. 

COXjE  OSSA.  See  Ossa  innominata  :  fome  call 
the  ifehium  thus. 

COXENDIX.  See  IsckiUM :  fome  call  the  ofia  inno¬ 
minata  by  the  name  coxendix. 

COYUTENA  LUZONIS.  See  FagUra  major. 

COZTIECZOCOTL.  The  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  ma - 

caxocotlifera. 

CRABRO.  The  hornet.  It  is  alfo  called  terithredo. 

CRAB  YAWS.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of 
ulcer  on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo 
hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  The  ungt.  hydrar- 
gyri  fortior  is  their  cure* 
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GRADE.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  branch  of  a  fig- 
tree. 

CR.7ECA  MAJOR.  SeeViciA. 

CR./EPALE.  Galen  fays  it  is  a  diforder  of  the  head 
produced  by  exceflive  drinking  of  wine  ;  called  alfo  Cra¬ 
pula. 

CRAMBE.  A  cabbage  ;  but  botanlfts  diftinguifh  it 
therefrom.  Boerhaave  fays  its  feed-veffels  are  unicapfu- 
far,  divided  into  two  parts,  and  contain  an  oblong  feed. 
The  fpecies  are,  the  braffica  maritime?,  and  the  crambe 
Orientalis  dentis  leonis  folio  erucaginis  facie. 

Crambe  Maritima.  See  Brassica  Sylvestris. 

CR  AMBEION.  Erotian  fays  it  is  an  old  Sicilian  word 
for  hemlock ;  but  in  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  a  decoftion 
ibf  cabbage. 

CRAMPUS.  So  Elelmont -calls  the  cramp.  This 
complaint  is  often  very  troublefome  •,  it  is  not  ufually 
dangerous,  though  inftances  have  occurred,  in  which, 
pafTing  from  the  limbs  to  the  bowels,  the  patient  hath 
with  difficulty  recovered.  It  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  con- 
vulfion ;  it  occafions  a  fudden,  painful  rigidity  of  the 
mufcles  affected,  but  it  fbon  goes  off :  it  principally  af- 
fedts  the  limbs  or  neck. 

In  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  hi.  is  an  inftance  of  a  care  ef- 
fedbed  by  drinking  a  glafs  of  tar-water  every  night  and 
morning.'  For  prefent  relief,  the  readieft  cure  is  to  take 
hold  of  a  roll  of  brimllone,  which  prefently  breaks,  and 
thus  the  patient  is  eafed.  But  this  dil'eafe,  is  either  idio¬ 
pathic, '•  or  fymptomatic.  When  of  the  former  clafs  it 
affedbs  the  legs,  thighs,  or  other  parts  fuddenly,  whilft 
fwimming  in  cold  water,  or  whilft  the  tibiae  are  expofed  to 
the  cold  night  air,  or  when  the  mufcles  are  uneafily  fitu- 
atedj  the  digaftric  mufcles  are  fubjedt  to  this  complaint; 
whilft  the  neck  naked  is  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  the  pain 
is  intolerable,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  abates  fpontane- 
011  fly,  particularly  if  warmth  with  friction  is  applied  to 
the  parts.- 

The  fympathtic  cramp ,  is  that  which  affects  the  lower 
extremities,  particularly  in  the  cholera  morbus,  with 
ftrong  diftention  and  excruciating  pain  of  the  calves  of 
the  legs  j.  from  whence  the  affiidted  moving  their  legs 
cry  out ;  and  as  often  as  a  vomiting  fupervenes,  they  are 
in  great  torture.-  The  belt  affiftance,  after  a  vomit  has 
been  premifed  of  chicken  water,  twenty  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  fhould  be  adminiftered.  If  the  breaft  mould  be 
affedted  with  this  fpafm,  a  fugitive  pleurodyne  arifes, 
but  violent  with  a  feat  of  fuftbeation ;  if  the  throat,  a 
fpafmodic  angina.  .. 

CRANEIA.  The  cornelian  cherry-tree. 

CRANGON,  alfo  called  fquilla  crangon,  and  the 
praw'n.  It  is  a  fea  fhell-fifh  of  good  nouriftiment. 

CRANIUM,  The  skull.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
bead  which  is  covered  with  hair  ?  befides  the  os  frontis, 
it  confifts  of  the  two  parietalia,  the  two  temporal,  the  oc¬ 
ciput,  the  os  ethmoides,  and  os  fphenoides.  See  Caput. 
As  to  its  medicinal  virtues  they  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
other  bones. 

CRANTERES.  See  Sapientije  Dentes. 

CRAPULA.  See  Cra:pale.  It  is  alfo  a  surfeit. 
A  diforder  from  fomething  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and 
occafioning  a  ficknefs,  or  at  leaft  a  loathing  of  that  to 
which  the  diforder  was  owing;  though  fometimes  it  fig¬ 
nifies  a  plethora,  from  indolence,  and  full  but  improper 
feeding,  in  which  cafe  perfpiration  is  defedlive,  and 
eruptions  form"  t-hemfelves  in  the  Ikin ;  but  this  is  only  an 
allowed  impropriety?  properly  it  is  cholera  accidentalis. 
See  Cholera  Morbus. 

A  forfeit  from  animal  food,  as  mufcles,  putrid  flefh, 
&c.  is  belt  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  vegetable  acids,  which 
may  be  taken  diluted  with  water,  a  vomit  being  premifed, 
and  this,  even  though  a  vomiting  and  purging  both  at¬ 
tend. 

When  an  excefs  of  feeding  is  the  caufe,  the  printise 
vise  being  evacuated,  and  the  nature  of  the  plethora  at¬ 
tended  to,  that  the  load  may  be  properly  evacuated,  the 
indication  of  cure  will  be,  to  recover  the  perfpiratory 
difeharge,  confident  with  which  diuretics  may  be  ufed, 
but  the  inereafe  of  any  other  evacuation  would  interfere 
with  the  principal  defign. 

CRASIS,  from  to  mix.  The  temper  of  the 

blood  peculiar  to  every  conftitution. 

CRASPEDON.  A  diforder  of  the  uvala  when  it 
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hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  thin  oblong  membrane.  See 
Areteeus  de  Caufis  &  Sign  is  Acut.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

CRASSA  ARTERIA.  See  Aorta. 

- meninx.  See  Dura  Mater. 

- Intestina.  The  large  intestines. 

CRASS  AMENTUM.  So  the  red  globules  in  the  blood 
are  called :  in  the  due  proportion  of  which  confifts  the 
health  and  life  of  a  man.  See  Calidum  Innatum. 

CRESSENA.  A  term  of  Paracelfus,  by  which  he 
would  fignify  certain  faline,  putrefactive,  and  corrofive 
particles,  which  produce  ulcers  and  tumors  of  various 
forms. 

CRASSULA,  called  alfo  fab  a  craffa,  faha  inner  fa, 
fedum  tclephium ,  fabaria ,  anacampferos ,  cotylcdvm  altcrum, 
fcrofularia  media  vel  tertia ,  acetabulum  alterum.  Common 
orpine,  or  live-long.  The  fort  ufed  in  medicine,  is 
the  fedum  telephium,  Linn. 

It  is  a  plant  with  unbranched  {talks,  which  are  clothed 
with  thick,  fleffiy,  oval  leaves,  but  producing  no  leaves 
immediately  from  the  root ;  the  flowers  ftand  in  form  of 
umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  followed  each  by 
three,  or  four,  or  fix  pods  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is 
irregular  and  knobby.  It  is  indigenous  in  England,  and 
perennial. 

Common  orpine,  with  the  leaves  fiightly  or  not  at  all 
ferrated,  grows  in  hedges  and  fhady  grounds,  hath  red- 
diffi  or  whitifh  pentapetalous  flowers.  The  leaves  are  an- 
ti-imflammatory,  but  their  .power  feems  too  inconlider- 
able  for  a  place  in  practice, 

Crassula  Minor.  See  Sedum. 

CRATALGUS.  The  wild  service-tree.  Cotonafier* 

•  - Alpinus.  The  white  boam-tree. 

- Oxycatha.  See  Spina  Alba. 

CRATiEOGONUM.  See  Melampyrum. 

CRATEVA2  SIUM.  Water-cresses. 

CRATIBULA.  7  The  iron  bars  or  grate  which  covers 

CRATICULA.  )  the  affi-hole  in  chemical  furnaces. 

'  CRATICULARIS.  Bread  broiled  on  the  hearth  or 
on  a  gridiron  ;  from  craticula,  a  gridiron. 

CRATON.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

CREA.  The  fpine  of  the  tibia  or  the  fhin. 

CREBER.  Frequent .  It  is  applied  to  refpiration, 
and  to  the  pulfe  when  the  intervals  betwixt  each  infpira- 
tion,  or  each  pu-lfatkm  of  the  artery,  are  fhort. 

CREMASTER,  from  apnj.au,  fofpendo ,  to  fofpend. . 
Thefe  mufcles  are  alfo  called  fofpenforii  tejiium.  Dr. 
Hunter  fays  they  arife  from  the  inlide  of  Poupart’s  liga¬ 
ment  on  each  fide,  run  down  to  the  perforation  where 
the  feminal  cord  comes  out,  and  being  expanded  over  it, 
makes  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis.  The 
courfe  of  this  mufele  being  fo  very  oblique,  makes  the 
fpermatic  cord  feem  much  more  than  it  really  is.  Their 
ufe  is  to  draw  up  and  fufpend  the  teftes. 

CREMER.  The  name  of  a  diftemper  endemial  in 
Hungary,  which  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  crapula.  It  is 
cured  by  drinking  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  cordial  water. 

CREMNOI.  The  LIPS  of  ULCERS,  alfo  the  labia  pu¬ 
denda,  from  Kp£^ov©->,  a  precipice,  or  Jhelving-place ► 

CREMOR,  yjonoi,  or  xvaoc.  It  is  the  expreffed  juice 
of  any  grain ;  alfo  the  {trained  Jnce  of  any  grain,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  barley  boiled  till  it  be  fo  foft  as  to  pafs  through, 
a  ftrainer  (fee  Ptisana);  and  laftly,  it  is  the  cream  of 
milk,  or  expreffed  water  of  barley.  See  Chylus. 

•  Calc.  viv.  The  eream  or  flour  of  quick-lime 
is  the  pinguious  fubftanee  floating  on  the  top  of  new- 
made  lime-water,  which  when  taken  off  and  dried  be¬ 
comes  infipid. 

CRENA,  or  crenated.  Leaves  are  faid  to  be  fuch,  as 
are  cut  about  the  edges  into  feveral  obtufe  fegments. 
They  differ  from  ferrated  leaves  in  that  thefe  latter  have 
more  acute  incifures. 

CREPATIO.  1  In  pharmacy,  is  the  cracking  or 

CREPATURA.  3  burfting  of  any  feed  in  boiling,  and 
this  is  to  be  underftood  when  feeds  are  directed  to  be 
boiled  ad  crcpaturam. 

In  Paracelfus  it  is  an  infeftinal  hernia. 

CREPINUM.  Paracelfus  means  by  it  TARTAR- 

CREPITATIO.  See  Decrepitatio. 

CREPITUS,  or  crackling  of  the  joints. 

This  may  happen  either  from  a  defedt  of  fynovia,  or 
a  difpofition  of  cretaceous  matter,  as  in  the  gout.  Mr- 
Sharp  recommends,  in  order  to  the  cure,  a  frequent  ufe 
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of  fomentations,  rubbing  the  joint  with  the  ungt;  hy- 
drargyri,  and  to  adminifter  purges  now  and  then. 

A  difcharge  of  air  from  the  anus,  when  attended  with 
a  noife,  is  thus  called. 

Crepitus  lupi.  Puff-balls.  See  Lycoperdon 
VULGARE.  Called  alfo  orbicularis. 

CRESPINUS.  The  barberry-tree.  See  Ber- 

BERIS. 

CRESPULUM.  In  Myrepfus  it  is  the  herb  called 

OX-EYE. 

CRESSIO.  Water-cresses. 

CRETA.  Chalk.  Kentman  mentions  fifteen  forts ; 
but  the  only  one  now  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  white  chalk. 

-  Alba.  So  called  becaule  the  bell  was  formerly 

found  in  Crete,  now  Candia,  it  is  alfo  called  terra  Creta , 
and  Creta  Candida. 

It  is  now  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pure 
white  mineral  calcareous  earth,  of  different  degrees  of 
hardnefs;  it  crumbles  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains 
them  white;  alfo  readily  diffufes  itfelf  in  water,  and  as 
foon  fubfides  again;  it  {ticks  to  the  tongue  without  any 
altringency.  It  is  met  with  both  in  the  form  of  {tones 
and  in  powder. 

The  beft  is  that  which  is  perfectly  white,  foft,  clofe, 
and  folid,  equal  and  uniform  when  broken,  free  from 
fand  and  other  bodies,  and  that  it  is  rather  agreeable  than 
infipid  to  the  tafte.  Many  other  earths  are  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  but  this  being  the  pureft  is  preferred. 

It  does  not  diffolve  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  but  readily  in 
all  others,  even  totally  in  vinegar.  The  vitriolic  acid  pre¬ 
cipitates  it  from  all  other  acids,  and  forms  with  it  a  fele- 
nites.  It  is  convertible  into  quick-lime ;  with  borax  it 
melts  into  a  trafparent  glafs.  The  folutions  of  it  hr  acids 
are  bitter. 

Chalk  is  employed  as  a  remedy  againft  the  heart-burn, 
•and  other  diforders  that  have  acidity  in  the  primse  vise  for 
their  caufe.  Dr.  Slare  aflerts  from  experiments,  that  it 
abfoi'bs  acids  fooner,  and  more  powerfully,  than  crab’s- 
eyes,  calcined  hartfiiorn,  or  coral.  Some  ufe  it  when 
finely  powdered,  to  fprinkle  on  eryfipelatous  inflamma¬ 
tions.  When  chalk  is  faturated  with  an  acid,  it  is  faid 
to  become  fubaftringent,  otherwife  it  hath  no  fuch  pro¬ 
perty;  hence  chalk  given  when  acidity  prevails  in  the 
ftomach,  fometimes  produces  coftivenefs;  this  though 
is  much  doubted  by  Cullen  and  others.  Two  drams  for 
a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  have  often  effett- 
ed  a  fpeedy  cure,  both  in  a  diarrhoea  and  a  dyfentery ; 
but  this  effett  was  owing  to  its  abforbing  thofe  acrid 
juices  whofe  ftimuli  caufed  the  morbid  excretion.  When 
milk  turns  four  on  the  ftomach,  a  fcruple  of  chalk  may 
be  given  with  each  half  pint.  When  on  any  account  a 
free  ufe  of  chalk  is  required,  if  the  belly  is  inclined  to 
coftivenefs,  laxative  medicines  fhould  now  and  then  be 
taken,  otherwife  concretions  will  be  formed  in  the  bowels, 
or  the  mouths  of  the  la&eals  will  be  clogged,  and  a  ma- 
rafmus  will  be  the  confequence. 

Chalk  {hould  be  finely  powdered,  and  feparated  from 
its  groffer  parts  by  elutriation  :  Boerhaave  prefers  it  to  the 
C.  c.  c.  for  making  the  white  deco&ion  with.  Bates  for¬ 
merly  ufed  to  boil  half  a  pound  of  chalk  in  three  pints  of 
water  to  a  quart,  after  which  he  juft  permitted  the  grof¬ 
fer  parts  to  fall,  and  poured  off  the  yet  turbid  fluid  for 
ufe.  And  the  London  College  directs  the  following  : 

Chalk  Mixture,  Afijlura  Cretaccea^  formerly  called 

Julepum  e  Creta. 

« 

Take  of  the  whiteft  chalk  prepared,  one  ounce;  of 
double  refined  fugar,  fix  drams  ;  of  gum  arabic,  finely 
powdered,  two  ounces;  of  diftilled  water,  a  quart,  mix. 
Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

See  Dale,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Di£t.  of  Chem.  New- 
mann’s  Chem.  Works,  Cullen’s  Mat.  Met. 

Befides  this  the  following  are  often  ufed : 

Decodum  e  Creta.  See  Cornu  Cervi. 

Pulvis  e  Creta  Compofitus  ?  See  Bolus. 

Pulvis  e  Creta  Comp,  cum  Opto  j 

The  twer  laft  fupply  the  place  of  the  pulvis  e  bolo 
compofitus  and  pulvis  e  bolo  compofitus  cum  opio  of  the 
old  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

-  Nigra.  Black  chalk. 

- Rubra.  See  Ochra  and  Rubrica  fabrilis. 

—  Selinusia,  called  alfo  terra  felinufia.  The  beft 


is  of  a  fhining  white  friable  appearance,  and  readily  di¬ 
luted  with  a  fluid.  It  is  drying  and  aftringent. 

Creta  Cimolia.  Tobacco-pipe-clay.  See  Cimo- 
li  a  Alba. 

- Fullonica.  Fuller’s  earth.  See  Cimolia 

ALBA. 

CRETHMON.  Samphire. 

CREVIS,  The  cray-fish.  See  Astacus  fluvi* 

ATILIS. 

CRIBRATIO,  Cribration,  orsEARcmc.  In  phar¬ 
macy  it  is  the  paffmg  of  powders  and  pulps  through  a  fieve. 

CRIBRIFORME  Os  )  Coliforme  Os.  See  Os  eth- 

CRIBROSUM  Os  1  moides.  From  crib  rum  feve. 

CRISELASIA.  The  driving  a  ring  or  circle.  Driv¬ 
ing  a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnaftics :  this  hoop 
was  as  high  as  the  breaft  of  the  perfon  who  ufed  it.  It 
was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for 
ftrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICO-ARYT^LNOIDtEI  Musculi.  Mufcles  of 
the  larynx,  whofe  office  is  to  open  the  glottis.  They 
rife  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
arytaenoid. 

- Arytjtnoides  Lateralis.  They  lie  laterally 

upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fide  of  the  arytaenoid. 
They  ferve  to  dilate  the  glottis. 

-  ArytaenoiDes  Postici.  They  lie  upon  the 

back  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  inferted  into 
that  knob  which  ftands  on  the  back  part  of  the  bafis  of 
the  arytaenoid  cartilage,  near  the  angle  of  the  bafis,  one 
on  each  fide.  They  open  the  larynx,  and  are  called  by 
Cafferius,  par  cucullarc. 

- Phargynaej.  Thefe  mufcles  arife  from  the  lower 

part  of  the  fide  of  the  cricoide  cartilage.  They  feem  to 
be  appendices  of  the  thyro-pharyngai ,  {hewing  no  other 
marks  of  diftinftion  but  thefe  infertions,  and  a  fmall  dif¬ 
ference  in  direction,  becaufe  as  they  run  backward  they 
defeend  a  little ;  for  this  reafon  Winflow  fays,  he  hath 
fometimes  looked  on  them  as  one,  and  called  them  thyro- 
crico-pharyngeei.  The  loweft  of  .thefe  mufcular  fibres, 
he  fays,  make  a  complete  circle  backwards,  between  the 
two  fides  of  the  bafis  of  the  cartilago  cricoides ;  this  cir¬ 
cle  is  the  beginning  of  the  oefophagus,  and  has  been 
thought  by  fome  to  form -a  diftinft  mufcle,  called  cefo- 
phagus.  Sometimes  there  is  another  fafciculus  of  fibres 
detached  from  the  thyro-pharyngaeus,  and  inferted  late¬ 
rally  in  the  thyroid  gland,  for  which  reafon  I  call  it  muf- 
culus  thyro-adenoi-dteus. 

Innes  calls  it  the  conjlridor  pharyngis  inferior ;  and  de- 
feribes  it  as  follows.  It  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the  fterno-hyoidteus  and 
thyreo-hyoideus  mufcles ,  and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
near  the  crico-thyroidceus.  This  mufcle  is  the  largeft  of 
the  three,  and  is  inferted  into  the  white  line,  where  it 
joins  with  its  fellow,  the  fuperior  fibres  running  obliquely 
upwards,  covering  nearly  one  half  of  the  middle  con- 
ftri&or,  and  terminating  in  a  point;  the  inferior  fibres 
run  more  tranfverieiy,  and  cover  the  beginning  of  the 
oefophagus.  Their  ufe  is  to  comprefs  that  part  of  the 
pharynx  which  they  cover,  and  to  raife  it  with  the  larynx 
a  little  upwards.  See  Pharynx. 

- Thyroidjei.  Certain  mufcles  of  the  larynx, 

which  {hut  up  the  glottis.  They  rife  from  the  anterior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  lower  edge  of  thyroid  cartilage.  Some  call  thefe 
cry  cothyroid  ecus  anticus. 

CRICOIDES,  alfo  Cymbolaris  cartilago; 
a  ring ,  and  eiJ'o;,  a  form.  The  name  of  the  annular  car¬ 
tilage  belonging  to  the  larynx. 

CRICOS,  xpiK®*,  a  ring  or  circle.  So  Hippocrates  calls 
the  annular  cartilages,  which  form  the  afperia  arteria. 

CRIDONES.  Worms  which  breed  in  the  {kin.  See 
Crinones. 

CRIMNODES,  of  xpifivovy  bran.  An  epithet  for  urine, 
which  depofits  a  branny  fediment. 

CRIMNON.  Diofcorides  deferibes  it  as  being  a  coarfe 
fort  of  meal  produced  from  zea  and  wheat,  of  which  they 
make  pulfe.  Galen  lays  that  x^inva.  are  the  largeft  par¬ 
ticles  of  torrified  barley,  which  have  efcaped  due  contu- 
fion  in  the  mill. 

CRINATUM,  from  xpivov,  a  lily.  An  epithet  of 
thyoniama,  or  fuffumigation,  mentioned  in  P.  Afgineta. 

4  C  CRINEDONES. 
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CRINEDONES 
CRINES. 

CRINIS.  See  Capillus. 

CRINITUS,  from  crinis ,  a  hair.  An  epithet  of  plants, 
whofe  roots  abound  with  capillaments,  or  fmall  fibres, 
like  hairs. 


CRINOMYRON,  from  xptvov,  a  lily ,  and  jj.vpov,  an 
tintment.  Ointment  of  lilies,  confilting  of  lilies  and 
fome  other  aromatics.  It  was  alfo  called  JEgyptium 
album,  and  fufinum. 

CRINON.  A  lily. 

CRINONES,  called  alfo  comedones.  Ambrofe  Pare 
mentions  this  difeafe  as  follows  “  The  mention  of  dra- 
cunculi  calls  to  my  memory  another  kind  of  abfcefs, 
altogether  as  rare.  This  our  Frenchmen  name  cridones, 
I  think,  a  crinibus,  i.  e.  from  hairs.  It  chiefly  troubles 
children,  and  pricks  their  back  like  thorns.  They  tofs  up 
and  down,  being  not  able  to  take  any  reft.  This  difeafe 
arifeth  from  fmall  hairs,  which  are  fcarce  of  a  pin's 
length,  but  thofe  thick  and  ftrong.  It  is  cured  with  a 
fomentation  of  water  more  than  warm,  after  which  you 
muft  prefently  apply  an  ointment  made  of  honey  and 
wheaten  flour;  for  fo,  thefe  hairs  lying  under  the  fkin, 
are  allured  and  drawn  forth ;  and  being  thus  drawn,  they 
muft  be  plucked  out  with  fmall  mullets.”  See  Edinb. 
Med.  Comment,  vol.  ix.  p.  64. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris, 
for  the  year  1776 ,  is  a  paper  as  follows,  on  this  fubjeft, 
by  Monf.  Baflignet.  This  difeafe,  which  is  faid  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  town  of  Seyne  and  its  neighbourhood,  at¬ 
tacks  almoft  all  the  new-born  children.  Authors  call  it 
crinons,  or  comedons.  In  the  place  itfelf  it  is  called  cees, 
a  corruption  of  ceddes ,  a  provincial  word  that  fignifies  a 
briftle.  It  appears  in  many  cafes  within  twelve  hours ; 
in  others  not  till  a  month  after  birth,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  of  even  twelve 
or  more  years.  The  fymptoms  are  defcribed  to  be  a  vio¬ 
lent  itching,  which  is  increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  bed, 
and  prevents  fleep ;  a  continual  agitation ;  incapability 
of  fucking,  the  child’s  tongue  not  being  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  itfelf  to  the  nipple ;  and,  laftly,  a  hoarfenefs, 
and  gradual  extinction  of  the  voice.  Of  all  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  the  laft  is  confidered  as  the  moll  certain,  fo  that  by 
the  weaknefs  of  the  child’s  cries,  and  the  alteration  in  its 


voice,  the  degree  of  the  diforder  is  to  be  judged  of.  As 
foon  as  it  is  obferved,  they  proceed  to  the  cure,  which 
confifts  of  frictions  by  women  of  the  country,  who  are  fo 
accuftomed  to  this  difeafe,  that  they  feldom  call  in  either 
a  phyfician  or  a  fiirgeon.  Thefe  frictions  are  made  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  according  the  three  ftates  of 
the  difeafe  which  are  fometimes  diftinCt,  at  others  com¬ 
plicated.  In  the  firft,  to  a  diminution  of  voice  is  joined 
an  inability  to  fuck.  This,  we  are  told,  requires  fric¬ 
tions  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fternum,  neck,  cheeks, 
and  about  the  jaws,  and  temples.  If  the  child’s  tongue 
is  at  liberty,  and  yet  he  is  ftill  unable  to  feize  the  nipple, 
his  arms  or  fingers  at  the  fame  time  feeling  tenfe,  this  is 
the  fecond  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  requires  fri&ions  on 
the  fore-arm.  The  third  is  known  only  by  the  change  in 
the  voice,  and  is  cured  by  rubbing  the  arms,  fhoulders, 
back,  and  calves  of  the  legs.  The  mode  of  friCiion  is 
as  follows:  the  woman  wets  her  hand  with  faliva,  and 
rubs  the  fkin  of  one  of  the  child’s  arms;  for  inftance, 
along  the  tenfor  mufcles,  till  fire  feels  a  confiderable 
roughnefs.  She  then  quits  this  arm  and  begins  with  the 
other,  rubbing  always  in  fmall  circles,  and  conftantly  in 
the  fame  direction.  Nothing  particular  is  obferved  in 
the  fkin  previous  to  thefe  friCtions.  Some  of  the  molt 
experienced  women,  however,  fpeak  of  a  fort  of  tenfion 
which  gives  way  to  rubbing.  In  many  cafes  where  this 
praCtice  hath  been  negleCted,  the  child,  it  is  faid,  has 
been  carried  oft’  by  convulfions  or  diarrhoea.  In  fome 
fubjeCts  a  fpecies  of  dark,  rough  hairs,  not  longer  than 
the  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  in  others,  little  fubftances  re- 
fembling  very  fine  red  hair,  not  quite  fo  rough  as  the 
former,  and  furniflied  with  a  minute  bulb  at  their  extre¬ 
mity,  appear  on  the  (kin,  and  terminate  the  difeafe.  This 
circumftance  it  is  that  gives  name  to  the  difeafe.  To 
what  is  above  faid,  a  cafe  is  related  of  a  girl  ten  years 
old,  who,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  ill,  and  taking 
different  medicines,  at  length  tried  friCtions  as  above 
defcribed,  and  thefe  brought  out  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  dark  coloured,  rough  hairs,  after  which  die  got  well. 


Mr.  Loppy,  in  his  TraCfatus  de  Morbis  Cutaneis, 
treats  on  this  difeafe.  See  the  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  289,  &c.  See  alfo  Bovina  Affectio,  above. 

CRIO GENES.  An  epithet  for  certain  troches  men¬ 
tioned  by  Paulus  ^Egineta,  and  which  he  commends  for 
cleanfing  fordid  ulcers. 

CRIOMYXUS.  An  epithet  for  perfons  abounding 
with  mucus  in  the  nofe. 

CRIPSORCHIS.  See  Chrypsorches.  Concealed 
tefticles,  from  xpvdla,  to  hide,  opyj;,  a  tejlicle.  This  is 
when  the  tefticles  are  yet  detained  in  the  abdomen,  or  have 
not  made  their  defcent  into  the  fcrotum.  See  Testes 
and  Parorchidium. 

CRISIMOS.  Critical. 

CRISIS,  from  xpivu,  to  indicate,  alfo  criterion.  The 
termination  or  change  of  a  difeafe  either  by  recovery  or 
death. 

Hippocrates  firft  eftablifhed  the  doCfrine  of  crifes,  and 
critical  days ;  the  reafon  why  in  his  time  this  exaCtnefs 
happened  was,  becaufe  they  committed  fevers  to  them- 
felves,  and  did  nothing  to  difturb  the  procedure  of  na¬ 
ture,  fo  that  the  diforder  always  kept  the  fame  type.  A 
crijis  only  refpedfts  acute  difeafes,  and  more  particularly 
continual  fevers.  Now  the  phyfician  is  called  in  to  give 
fome  affiftance,  critical  days  are  not  a  fubjedb  of  atten¬ 
tion,  the  type  of  the  diforder,  or  the  crifts,  being  accele¬ 
rated  or  retarded  by  what  is  adminiftered. 

Afelepiades  and  Celfus  deny  that  difeafes  have  their 
critical  days ;  and  Langius  fays,  “  if  a  crifts  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  medicine  is  fuperfluous.” 

The  word  crifts  is  not  confined  to  this  fignification,  for 
fometimes  it  means  the  excretion  of  fomething  noxious 
from  the  body :  or  the  fecretion  of  the  noxious  humours 
in  a  fever,  for  the  word  x^ivitv,  fignifies  alfo  to feparate , 
or  as  it  were  to  pafs  through  a  fieve,  & c. 

Thofe  who  obferve  critical  days,  confider  crudity  is 
that  ftate  of  the  morbid  matter  wherein  it  is  too  vifcid, 
or  otherways  unfit  for  a  regular  feparation  from  the 
founder  juices ;  concoCtion,  as  that  works  upon  the  mor¬ 
bid  matter  by  the  power  of  nature,  or  affiftance  of  art, 
which  renders  it  fit  for  feparation  from  the  healthy  part 
of  our  fluids,  and  to  be  thrown  out  of  our  bodies  ;  criftst 
is  the  actual  difcharge  of  the  morbid  matter,  whether 
brought  on  by  the  power  of  nature,  or  by  medical  aid ;  and 
the  critical  day  is,  the  time  that  this  difcharge  happens. 

Perhaps  the  fallacy  of  this  may  be  feen  into  by  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  article  Concoction,  already  noticed. 

In  favour  of  this  fubjeft,  fee  Hippocrates,  Galen,  P. 
iEgineta,  aud  Fernelius  ;  on  the  other  fide,  fee  Afclepia- 
des,  Celfus,  Langius,  and  Faber. 

CRISP ATURA,  Crispature,  Curling.  In  medi¬ 
cine  it  is  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  membranes  and 
fibres. 

CRISPINUS.  The  barberry-tree. 

CRISTA.  The  name  of  a  tubercle  about  the  anus 
and  pudenda.  Tubercles  of  this  fort  are  fo  called  on 
account  of  their  form.  The  caufe  and'  cure  are  the  fame 

as  the  condyloma. 

CRIST iE  CLITORIDIS.  See  Nymphje. 

CRISTA  GALLI.  7  In  botany  it  is  the  name 

Crista  Galli  Foeminia.  ]  of  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
aleftorolophus.  Yellow  rattle. 

Crista  Galli.  In  anatomy,  it  is  an  eminence  rifing 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  ethmoides,  to  which  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  falciform  procefs  is  attached.  It  is  called 
crifta  galli,  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  comb  of 
a  cock.  See  Ethmoides  os. 

Crista  Pavonis.  See  Poinciana  flore  pulcherimo. 

Crista  Pavonis  Coronill^e  Folio.  See  Brasi- 

LIUM  LIGNUM. 

CRITERION.  See  Crisis. 

CRITHAMUM.  See  Crithmum. 

CRITHE.  Barley  ;  and  from  its  fimilitude,  a  fort 
of  tubercle  on  the  eye-lid  is  thus  named;  this  tumor  is 
ealled  alfo  a  stye.  By  Aetius,  Grando  ;  it  is  a  hard  fcir- 
rhous  immoveable  ftian  in  the  interior  part  of  the  eye¬ 
lid,  containing  a  pellucid  body.  When  fmalfit  is  feated 
on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  but  when  large  it  fpreads  fur¬ 
ther.  When  they  do  not  fuppurate  they  become  wens. 
They  are  apt  to  difappear  and  return.  If  there  is  inflam¬ 
mation,  endeavour  to  fuppurate  it  with  the  white  bread 
poultice  :  if  it  is  hard,  deftroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  hog’s  lard  and  quickfilver.  If  the  lower  eye-lid 

is 
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is  affe&ed,  the  tumor  is  more  frequent  on  its  infide,  and 
then  is  beft  if  diffe&ed,  or  to  make  way  for  it  outwardly 
by  applying  a  cauftic  on  the  (kin  juft  upon  it.  See  St. 
Yves  on  Diforders  of  the  Eyes.  Alio  Hordeolum  and 
Chalaza. 

CRITHMUM,  called  alfo  fceniculum  marinum  majus , 
berba  Sanfii  Petri,  caaponga,  critmum ;  crETHMON 
Batiz ,  fceniculum  maritimum  minus ,  crithmum  marinum ; 

SAMPIRE,  PASPIRE,  and  SAMPHIRE. 

It  grows  wild  on  rocks,  and  in  maritime  places ;  the 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  fennel,  but  the  fegments  are 
thicker  and  {hotter  ;  to  the  tafte  they  are  warm  and  bit¬ 
ter,  to  the  fmell  fomewhat  like  fmallage.  They  are  ape¬ 
rient  and  diuretic.  Their  chief  ufe  is  as  a  pickle. 

There  is  another  fpecies  called  crithmum  vel  fceniculum 
marinum  majus  odore  apii  &  baticulae. 

CRITICA  SIGNA.  Thofe  figns  which  are  taken 
from  the  crifis  of  a  difeafe,  as  to  recovery  or  death. 

CRITICI.  Critical  fevers.  Thofe  which  termi¬ 
nate  with  a  lateritious  fediment  in  the  urine. 
CRITMUM.  See  Crithmum. 

CROCIDE  CONFECTIO.  The  name  of  a  confedt 
commended  by  Nicolaus  Myrepfus  for  the  colic. 

CROCINUM.  Oil  of  saffron.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Diofcorides  as  confifting  of  olive  oil,  myrrh,  and  a  final, 
quantity  of  faffron. 

CROCODES.  An  epithet  for  certain  troches  in  -P. 
/Egineta. 

CROCODILION.  '  The  globe-thistle.  This  name 
is  given  to  the  carline-thiftle,  the  eryngo,  the  echinopus 
major,  & c. 

CROCODILUS  TERRESTRIS.  SeeSciNcus. 
CROCOMAGMA.  Diofcorides  informs  us,  that  it  is 
prepared  of  the  ungt.  crocinum,  and  fpices  preffed  and 
made  into  troches,  called  alfo  Ecmagma. 

CROCUS.  Saffron;  called  crocus  fativus,  crocum, 
crocus  autumnalis  fativus ;  becaufe  of  its  golden  colour 
the  chemifts  call  it  aroma  philofophorum,  by  contraction 
aroph ;  others  have  called  it  fanguis  Herculis,  aurum  vege- 
tabile ,  and  anima  puimonum,  fovis  jlos.  For  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  efficacy  in  fome  difeafes,  it  is  entitled  rex  vegetabi- 
lium ,  and  panacea  vegetabilis ;  from  its  power  of  exciting 
laughter  it  hath  the  appellation  of  hortus  leetit'ue ,  and 
medicina  triftitice.  Befides  thefe,  various  other  names  are 
to  be  met  with  in  different  authors.  Its  name  of  faffron 
is  from  the  Arabian  word  zaffaran ,  or  zahafaran. 

Saffron  is  a  bulbous-rooted  plant ;  its  leaves  are  ffiaped 
like  thofe  of  grafs  ;  the  flower  is  of  a  purplifh  blue  co¬ 
lour,  cut  deep  into  fix  fegments  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower,  among  the  ftamina,  arifes  a  piftil,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top  into  three  flefliy  filaments ;  the  upper 
part  of  thefe  filaments  is  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour, 
and  are  the  faffron  of  the  {hops.  The  plant  is  perennial, 
the  flowers  blow  in  September.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
twenty-eight  fpecies.  The  officinal  crocus  is  the  crocus 
fativus,  vel  crocus  fpatha  univalvi  radicali  corollae  tubo 
longiffimo,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  5°-  Var. 

The  filaments  of  the  faffron  flowers  are  carefully  fe- 
parated,  and  moderately  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  when  no 
farther  manufactured  are  fold  under  the  name  faffron  in 
the  hay.  But  the  greateft  part  of  this  article  is,  after 
being  dried  to  a  certain  degree,  preffed  into  thin  cakes. 

It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  Auftria,  Hungary, 
See  but  the  beft  is  produced  in  England,  and  may  be 
diftinguiflied  from  all  others  by  the  greater  breadth  of  its 
blades ;  the  beft  is  in  long  broad  filaments,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  without  any  yellow  parts,  moderately  dry,  yet 
flexible  and  foft  to  the  touch,  difficultly  pulverized,  of  a 
llrong  and  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  at  a  diftance ;  af¬ 
fecting  the  eyes  fo  as  to  draw  tears  from  them,  of  a 
pungent  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte ;  it  readily  impreg¬ 
nates  the  hand  with  its  fmell,  and  ftains  the  moift  hand 
with  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  efteemed  an  agreeable  aromatic,  of 
a  warm  pungent  bitteriffi  tafte ;  it  is  alfo  an  anodyne, 
antilpafmodic,  cordial,  and  attenuant.  Boerhaave  ranks 
it  among  narcotic  poifons,  and  in  cafe  of  an  imprudent 
dofe  being  taken,  he  orders  a  vomit  and  acidulated 
draughts.  It  is  often  a  very  powerful  emenagogue,  and 
in  this  intention  requires  caution  in  its  ufe,  as  fome  pa¬ 
tients  are  more  extraordinarily  affeCted  by  it  than  others; 
in  diforders  of  the  lungs  it  hath  been  fo  efteemed  as  to 
obtain  the  name  of  anima  puimonum.  In  coughs  it  is 
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highly  commended  ;  and  Cammerarius  fays,  that  a  feru. 
pie  of  Jaffron ,  with  half  a  grain  of  mufle,  is  of  confider- 
able  efficacy  in  afthmas.  Notwith  Handing  all  which, 
Di.  Cullen  fays,  very  frequent  experiments  in  practice 
do  not  at  all  fupport  the  opinions  commonly  entertained 
of  it ;  he  has  given  it  in  large  dofes  without  producing 
any  fenfible  effects,  hardly,  in  any  degree,  increafing  the 
fiequency  of  the  pulfe  ;  and  as  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic, 
lie  lbarcely  obferved  its  operation.  In  one  or  two  inftances 
ie  _  d  f°me  reafon  to  believe  in  its  emenagogue  power, 
but  in  others  not  at  all,  though  repeatedly  employed  in 
large  dofes.  And  though  the  Dodtor  has  given  it  in  every 
fhape,  and  in  larger  dofes  than  authors  ever  propofed,  he 
ftill  has  not  difeovered  in  it  any  confiderable  power  or 
virtue. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  water,  all  extract  the  whole  virtue  and  colour  of  faf¬ 
fron.  About  three  parts  in  four  of  the  faffron  are  taken 
up  by  each  of  thefe  menftrua,  and  what  remains  undif- 
folved  is  inodorous,  infipid,  and  of  a  pale  clay  colour. 

Tinctures  drawn  by  acid  liquors  foon  lofe  their  fine 
colour ;  the  watery  and  the  vinous  tindhures  foon  fade, 
and  participate  part  of  the  diffolved  faffroni,  but  thofe 
made  with  proof  or  rectified  fpirit  will  keep  good  during 
many  years. 

In  diftillation  water  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
flavour;  and  if  the  quantity  of  faffron  is  large,  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  fragrant  and  very  pungent  effential  oil  may 
be  collected,  which,  according  to  Vogel,  amounts  to 
about  a  dram  and  a  half  from  fixteen  ounces.  The  re¬ 
maining  decoCtion,  infpiffated  to  an  extraCt,  retains  all 
the  virtues  of  th e  faffron,  except  the  cordial  one.  The 
fpiritous  extraCt  retains  much  of  the  cordial  quality. 

The  dearnefs  of  faffron  fubjeCts  it  to  many  artifices, 
by  which  it  is  adulterated,  but  the  beft  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing  them  is  to  purchafe  only  the  fort  called  hay  -faffron. 

The  London  College  direCts  the  following  preparation 
from  faffron : 

Syrupus  Crock  Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of  faffron,  one  ounce;  boiling  diftilled  water,  two 
pints ;  macerate  the  faffron  with  the  water  for  two  hours, 
in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped,  and  to  the  {trained  liquor  add  of 
double  refined  fugar  fufficient  to  make  a  fyrup.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Raii  Hift.  Plant.  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Crocus  Antimonii.  See  Antimonium. 

- Indicus.  Turmeric.  See  Curcuma. 

- Martis,  aperiens,  and  astringens.  Sec 

Ferrum. 

- Metallorum.  See  Croc.  Antim.  under  An¬ 
timonium. 

- Saracenicus.  The  flower  of  baftard  faffron. 

CROMMYON,  or  Cromyon.  An  onion. 
CROMMYOXYREGMIA.  Acid  and  foetid  erup¬ 
tions  refembling  the  tafte  of  onions. 

CROPIOT.  A  fmall  fruit  mentioned  by  Clufus,  like 
the  Ethiopian  pepper,  containing  a  fmall  black  feed. 

CROTALARIA.  It  hath  Angle  leaves,  in  which  it 
differs  from  reft-harrow ;  the  pods  are  turgid,  in  which 
it  differs  from  Spaniffi  broom.  Boerhaave  mentions-  five 
fpecies  ;  but  it  is  not  remarkable  for  medicinal  virtues. 
CROTAPHI.  The  temples. 

CROTAPHITES.  See  Temporalis  musc.  from 
up ula(P'&j,  time,  or  Kptfjtu,  to  beat  as  the  pulfe. 

CROTAPHIUM.  A  pain  in  the  bead  near  the  terri¬ 
fies. 

CROTON.  The  plant  ri/inus.  According  to  Foefius, 
it  fignifies  in  Hippocrates,  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs  ex- 
Dedtorated ;  a  name  alfo  of  the  feeds  from  whence  the 
ol.  ricini  is  taken. 

Croton  Benzoe.  See  Benzoinum. 

- Cascarilla.  See  Cascarilla. 

CROTONE.  A  fungous  excrefcence  on  trees,  but  by 
a  metaphor,  it  is  applied  to  excvefcences  and  fungous 
tumors  on  the  periofteum. 

CROTAPHOS.  Pain  in  the  temples.  See  Cepha- 
lagia. 

CROUSMATA.  This  word  is  met  with  in  Mvrep- 
:  us,  and  is  tranflated  by  defluxions,  rheums ;  butFuchfius 
thinks  in  fliould  be  read,  ptu^aza.. 

CRUCIALIA,  Ligament  a.  They  rife  from  the 

infide 
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infide  of  each  condyle,  and  are  attached  to  the  femur. 
They  give  ftrength  to  the  joint,  and  limit  its  motion. 

CRUCIALIS  INCISIO.  An  incifion  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs. 

ICrucialis.  In  botany,  is  the  cruciata  hirfuta. 

-  GALLII  SPECIES.  A  fpecies  of  CROSS-WORT. 

See  Cruciata  vulgaris. 

CRUCIATA.  Cross-wort.  So  called  becaufe  its 
leaves  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Boerhaave 
divides  the  fpecies  into  fpicated  and  verticulated. 

Cruciata  vulgaris  alfo  named  crucialis  cruciata 
hirfuta,  crucialis  galln  fpecies.  Gallium  latifolium  jlore 
luteo ,  mug-weed  and  cross-wort. 

The  roots  are  (lender  and  creeping,  the  branches  hairy ; 
about  a  foot  high  •,  at  the  joints  of  the  dalk  are  placed 
four  round  pointed  leaves  that  are  hairy,  and  have  foot- 
ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow,  each  followed 
by  two  fmall  round  black  feeds.  It  grows  in  hedges,  and 
the  Tides  of  fields,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  and 
tops  are  commended  for  promoting  expectoration.  Raii 
Hid. 

CRUCIBULUM,  alfo  called,  tigillum,  catinus,fujorius, 
Or  crucible.  It  is  an  earthen  veffel,  made  for  enduring 
the  greated  degree  of  heat,  generally  wider  above  than 
below,  and  of  a  round,  or  triangular  figure.  Calcined 
bones  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  other  materials 
for  making  them ;  fome  are  made  of  equal  parts  of  the 
bed  potter’s  clay  dried,  of  plumofe  alum,  and  of  badard 
talc,  finely  powdered,  formed  into  a  pade  with  whey, "and 
then  baked  as  other  pottery  wares.  Chalk  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  crucible,  then  deeped  in  linfeed  oil  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  anfwers  many  purpofes  very  well ;  fome  ufe 
the  powder  of  common  tiles,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
chalk  ;  thefe  are  mixed  with  linfeed  oil,  and  then  baked. 
Various  other  materials,  and  ntodes  of  combining  them, 
'may  be  feen  in  Pott’s  Diflertation  on  Crucibles,  and  in  the 
Die!  of  Cheiti. 

CRUDITAS.  Crudity.  It  is  applied  to  unripe 
fruits,  to  raw  flefli,  undigeded  fubdances  in  the  domach, 
humours  in  the  body  which  are  unprepared  for  expulfion, 
and  to  the  excrements*  See  Crisis. 

CRUENTA  SUTURA.  Bloody  Suture  ;  when 
the  lips  of  a  wound  are  brought  together  by  means  of  a 
ligature  made  with  a  curved  needle. 

CRUNION.  The  name  of  a  diuretic  compound  me¬ 
dicine  deferibed  by  Aetius. 

CRUOR.  Blood  extravafated  and  congealed,  from 
xpvoi,  frigus.  Sometimes  it  means  the  blood  in  general, 
and  fometimes  the  venal  only. 

CRUPINA.  The  bearded  creeper,  called  alfo  cyanus 
•pulchro  femine  centaur  ii  majoris,  cyana  palujlris,  chon  dr  ilia 
Hifpanica,  chondrilla  rara  purpurea ,  crupina  belgarum. 
It  hath  no  known  medical  virtues. 

Crupina.  See  Calcitrapa. 

■  CRURA  CLITORIDIS.  The  two  fpongeous  bodies 
that  form  the  clitoris,  before  their  union  are  thus  called. 
See  Clitoris. 

— —  medulla  oblongata.  The  two  larged  legs, 
or  roots,  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  proceed  from 
the  cerebrum.  See  Cerebrum. 

CRURiEUS.  Crureus,  or  Cruralis,  from  crus, 
a  leg.  The  crureus,  the  vadus  externus,  and  vaftus  in- 
ternus,  may  be  confidered  as  one  mufcle.  See  Vastus 
Internus. 

The  crureus  mufcle  covers  almod  all  the  fore-fide  of  the 
os  femoris,  between  the  two  vadi.  The  tendons  of  the 
crureus,  re£tus  anterior,  and  of  the  two  vadi,  unite  into 
one,  and  are  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  patella,  in  the 
edge  of  the  ligament  of  that  bone,  and  in  the  adjacent 
lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  They  extend  the 
leg. 

CRURALES  ARTERIiE.  The  crural  arte¬ 
ries. 

The  external  iliac  arteries  pafs  out  of  the  belly  under 
the  inguinal  glands,  and  there  take  the  name  of  crural ; 
they  run  over  the  heads  of  each  os  femoris,  turn  under 
the  crural  vein,  prefently  after  pafling  out  of  the  abdomen ; 
here  they  are  not  covered  with  any  mufcles,  but  prefently 
plunge  betwixt  the  fartorius,  vadus  internus,  and  triceps 
mufcles,  and  are  covered  by  them  all  the  way  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh.  A  little  above  the  internal  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  femoris  they  perforate  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps,  and  run  to  the  poderior  part  of  the  thigh,  down 


the  ham,  and  there  take  the  name  of  poplitca.  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  arteries,  they  give  out  the  pudica  externa 
and  other  branches  to  the  different  mufcles  of  the  thigh. 

CRURALIS.  The  nerve  Which  paffes  from  the  loin 
into  the  thigh  is  thus  called.  The  fecond  lumbar  nerve 
joins  the  third,  and  that  again  communicating  with  the 
fourth,  they  produce  this  crural  nerve,  fee  Lumbares; 
which  pafling  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  runs  on  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  thigh  upon  the  iliacus  internus  mufcle  •,  it  dif- 
perfes  itfelf  into  many  branches,  one  of  the  principal  of 
which  accompanies  the  vena  faphena  all  the  way  to  the 
ankle.  See  alfo  Cruraus. 

Cruralis  vena,  called  alfo  ifehius .  The  external 
iliac  vein,  going  out  from  under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii, 
on  the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery,  is  there  called  crural. 
About  an  inch  below  its  pafling  out  of  the  abdomen,  it 
fends  off  a  large  bran'ch,  called  the  faphena ;  after  which  it 
finks  in  between  the  mufcles,  and  is  didributed  to  all  the 
inner  parts  of  the  lower  extremity,  accompanying  the 
crural  artery  to  the  toes.  In  its  defeent  down  the  thigh, 
it  runs  behind  the  crural  artery  ;  when  it  hath  arrived  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  its  fituation  is  between  the 
crural  artery,  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris, 
and  jud  above  the  ham  it  takes  the  name  of  poplitea. 

CRUREUS.  SeeCRURAUs. 

CRUS.  The  leg.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities  from  the  os  innominata  to  the  toes,  viz. 
the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  It  fometimes  fignifies  only 
femur,  the  thigh,  and  by  fome  it  is  alfo  confined  to  that 
part  between  the  knee  and  ankle. 

CRUSTA.  The  (hell  of  a  lobder,  crab,  cray-fi(h, 
prawn,  or  flirimp ;  alfo  the  name  of  a  fcab,  or  lcurf, 
upon  a  difeafed  part,  or  an  efehar ;  or  a  fort  of  crud  or 
cream  which  coagulates  on  the  fuperficies  of  any  liquor, 
as  upon  blood,  urine,  or  upon  fermentable  liquors  during 
one  dage  of  their  fermentation. 

Crusta  Lactea.  See  Achor. 

CRUSTACEA.  ?  And  //*xa;rorfax«,  are  animals  which 

CRUS TATA.  j  have  their  external  parts  firm  and 
hard,  but  contain  a  fle(hy  foft  fubdance  within ;  or,  which 
being  covered  with  (lender  cruds  or  (hells,  are  deditute 
of  bones  internally,  which  have  their  heads  furniflied  with 
horns  and  other  appendages,  they  have  eight  feet  obliquely 
bent,  and  two  arms  called  claws,  notched  like  a  forceps 
Pliny  comprehends  all  crudaceous  animals  under  the 
name  of  crabs.  Linnaeus  claffes  them  among  infeCts 
without  wings,  under  the  generical  name  of  crabs. 

Dr.  Cullen  takes  notice  in  general  of  the  lobder,  crab- 
prawn,  and  flirimp  only,  of  which  he  fays  the  two  former 
hardly  differ  in  any  quality  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  fmall  proportion  of  volatile  alkali  that  is  obtained  from 
their  entire  fubdance,  or  extraCt,  he  concludes  they  con¬ 
tain  lefs  of  animal  fubdance  than  the  fle(h  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  even  the  amphibia.  With  refpeCt  to  them  as 
aliment,  they  are  much  of  the  nature  of  mod  fiflies ; 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  many,  in  being  without  oil, 
or  having  it  in  a  very  fmall  proportion,  and  therefore 
affording  lefs  nourifliment.  They  appear  to  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digedion  than  mod  fifhes.  Mat.  Med. 

CRUSTULA.  Sometimes  this  word  fignifies  an  ec- 
chymojis. 

CRUSTUMINA  PYRA.  Pears  much  admired  by 
the  Romans,  and  mentioned  by  Columella,  lib.  v.  c.  x. 
Rhodius  takes  it  to  be  the  bergamot  pear,  but  from  its  hi- 
dory  his  notion  feems  not  probable. 

CRUSTUMINATUM.  A  fort  of  rob  made  of  the 
juice  of  apples  and  pears,  boiled  up  with  honey  and  rain¬ 
water.  Aetius  gives  directions  for  making  it. 

CRUX  CERVI.  The  bone  of  the  stag’s  heart. 

CRYMODES,  from  xpoo;,  cold.  An  epithet  for  a  fe¬ 
ver  wherein  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

CRYOXA.  Erotian  fays  it  is  a  kind  of  pot-herb. 

CRYPTiE,  from  xpu7f]co,  to  hide.  Hollow  places,  like 
cavities,  containing  fome  fluid.  See  Folliculus. 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  The  24th  of  Linnreus’s  claffes  of 
plants.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  obfeurity  of  their 
manner  of  impregnation.  Their  parts  of  generation  are 
obfeure.  The  modes,  muflirooms,  and  ferns  are  of  this 
lort.  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  the  fern,  the  feeds  are  found 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

CRYPTOPYICA.  Ischuria.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
from  a  retraction  of  the  penis  within  the  body.  See 
Ischuria. 
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tRYSORCHISi  A  retraCtion,  or  retroceffion,  of  one 
of  the  tedicles. 

CRYSTALLI.  Eruptions  about  the  fize  of  a  lupin, 
White,  and  tranfparent,  which  fometimes  break  out  all 
Over  the  body.  See  Chrystallinej 

Crystalli  tartari.  See  Tartarum. 

CRYSTALLINA.  The  crystalline  humour  of 
the  EYE;  from  ice ;  which  comes  from,  xpvtf, 

cold,  and  to  grow  together ,  called  alfo  oryjlallinus 

humor. 

Immediately  behind  the  aqueous  humour  is  fituated  the 
cryfta/linc ;  it  is  tranfparent,  of  the  colour  of  crydal,  and 
therefore  is  thus  called.  It  is  fituated  between  the  aque¬ 
ous  and  vitreous  humours,  its  anterior  part  being  oppofite 
to,  and  very  near  the  pupil ;  its  poderior  part  is  lodged 
in  a  cavity,  formed  for  its  reception  in  the  middle  and 
fore-part  of  the  vitreous  humour :  the  figure  of  the  cryf- 
talline  is  that  of  a  lens,  convex  on  both  fides,  but  rather 
more  fo  poderiorly.  The  cryjlalline  is  the  leaft,  but  of 
the  mod  firm  confidence  of  the  three  humours  of  the  eye. 
It  is  more  firm  in  the  middle  than  in  the  fides;  and,  in 
time,  is  apt  to  change  both  in  its  confidence  and  colour, 
growing  dill  more  firm,  and  becoming  yellowifh.  It  is 
inveded  with  >a  denfe,  firm  membrane,  which  is  rather 
loofely  connected  to  it ;  it  is  perfectly  tranfparent,  but 
when  injected,  appears  furnifhed  with  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood-veflels.  In  the  foetus  there  appears  a  branch 
of  the  artery  that  paffes  through  the  axis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  comes  through  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
ramifies  through  the  capfula  of  the  cryjlalline  in  a  radi¬ 
ated  manner ;  this  is  much  larger  in  the  foetus,  and 
dronger  than  in  adults ;  thefe  branches  go  to  the  tips 
of  the  proceffus  ciliares,  and  are  there  imperceptible. 
The  cryjlalline  humour  is  membraneous,  and  confids  of 
many  coats  inclofed  in  one  another,  the  whole  of  which 
are  contained  in  a  capfula,  formed  by  a  continuation  of 
the  covering  of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  capfula  is 
called  Aranea,  which  fee.  The  cryJlaUlne  humour  pro¬ 
duces  a  fecond  refraCtion  of  the  rays  of  light ;  the  fird 
refraftion,  which  is  produced  by  the  cornea  and  the  aque¬ 
ous  humour  not  being  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  focus 
at  the  retina. 

CRYSTALLINE.  Crystallines.  See  Cry¬ 
stalli.  The  Italian  phyficians  call  them  tciroli.  They 
are  pudules  filled  with  water,  are  tranfparent,  and,  on 
that  account,  receive  the  name  of  cryftallines.  They  are 
one  of  the  word  fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea. 
They  are  lodged  on  the  prepuce  without  pain,  and 
though  caufed  by  coition,  have  nothing  of  infection  at¬ 
tending  them.  The  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contufion 
of  the  lymphatic  veffels  in  the  part  affeCted.  Dr.  Cock- 
burn,  who  hath  deferibed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the 
cure  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  lime-water,  and  two  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  ufed  warm,  as  a  lotion  three 
times  a  day. 

Crystalline  manus.  In  Hippocrates,  are  hands 
fo  cold  as  to  feern  frozen. 

CRYSTALLINUM.  White  arsenic.  See  Arse¬ 
nicum  album. 

CRYSTALLINUS  HUMOR.  See  Crystallina. 

CRYST ALLION.  In  Oribafius,  it  is  a  name  for  the 
pfyllium. 

CRYST ALLIZATIO.  Crystallization.  It  is 
the  operation  in  pharmacy  ufed  for  inducing  falts  to  their 
proper  fpecific  form  ;  the  falts  then  appearing  like  cry  ft  als, 
gives  this  name  to  the  operation.  All  the  akaline  falts 
are  excluded  from  this  operation,  for  fixed  ones  never  af- 
fume  this  form,  and  the  volatile  fly  od’  before  a  pellicle 
can  be  difeovered.  Some  of  the  neutral  kind,  particularl) 
thofe  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis,  are  as 
incapable  of  cryftallization  as  any  other  fort  of  fait,  except 
fome  other  fubdance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  hath 
a  greater  affinity.  Different  falts  alfo  require  difierent 
quantities  of  water  to  difi'olve  them  ;  hence,  if  a  mixture 
of  two  falts  be  diffolved  in  one  fluid,  they  will  begin  tc 
feparate  at  different  times  of  the  evaporation  :  upon  this 
foundation  falts  are  freed  not  only  from  their  impurities 
but  alfo  from  one  another ;  that  which  requires  the  moll 
water  to  difl'olve  in,  fliooting  fird. 

All  falts  when  difl'olved  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  a; 
is  not  fufficient  to  keep  them  in  that  date,  and  prevem. 
their  coalefcence,  do  form  themfelves  into  fimilar  figure; 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  each  according  to  its  fpecies.  Thu 


nature  of  fatufation,  and  the  variation  of  the  folvent  pinker 
of  hot  and  cold  water,  which  are  principles  on  which  thi3 
operation  depends,  fee  in  the  article  Solution  and 
Menstrua.  The  end  of  cryftallization  is,  to  render  the 
lalts  pure  and  didinguifhable,  as  well  by  freeing  them 
from  feculence,  and  giving  them  their  proper  form,  as  by 
feparating  each  kind  from  every  other. 

The  manner  of  cryjiallizing  falts  is,  to  make  a  faturate 
folution  of  them  in  boiling  water ;  (hot  water  diffolves 
more  fait  than  it  can  fufpend  when  cold),  then  put  the 
folution  into  a  proper  vefiel,  and  let  it  dand  dill  in  a  cool 
place  till  the  cryjlals  are  formed ;  this  requires  fome  days. 
When  cryftals  are  formed,  the  remaining  folution,  called 
the  mothers,  mud  be  poured  off,  and  what*  the  cryjlals 
retain  mud  be  drained  from  them,  which  is  done  on  a 
paper,  then  dried ;  the  mothers  may  be  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  or  kept  for  the  fame  purpofe  again. 

If  falts  are  diffolved  in  too  much  water,  evaporate  un* 
til  the  falts  ffiew  a  difpofition  to  concrete,  even  from  the 
hot  water,  by  forming  a  pellicle  on  the  furface.  If  large, 
and  the  mod  perfect  cryftals  are  required,  remove  the 
folution  from  the  fire  before  the  pellicle  appears,  other-* 
wife  the  fuddennefs  of  the  cryftallization  will  diminifhthe 
perfection  of  the  cryjlals.  In  this  cafe  evaporate  until 
lome  drops  of  the  liquor  let  fall  on  a  cold  glazed  plate, 
difeovers  crydalline  filaments ;  where  this  mark  of  fuffi¬ 
cient  exhalation  appears,  remove  the  veffel  from  the  fire 
into  a  lefs  warm,  but  not  cold  place  ;  cover  it  with  a 
cloth,  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  thus  leave  it 
till  cryjlals  are  formed.  If  the  fait  is  pure,  no  more  is 
neceflary,  but  if  not,  filtration  will  be  required,  previous 
to  the  folution  being  left  for  the  feparation  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

In  cryjiallizing  large  quantities,  dicks  are  placed  acrofs 
in  the  veflels,  on  which  the  falts  forming,  are  taken  out 
in  a  more  perfeCt  figure,  and  with  lefs  trouble,  than  when 
they  adhere  in  thicker  concretions  to  the  fides  and  bottoms 
of  the  veffels. 

Sudden  cooling,  or  fhaking  the  veflel  with  either  of 
them,  prevent  the  falts  from  being  properly  and  regularly 
formed. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  that  the  fubdances  of  the  veffels 
are  fuch  as  not  fo  endanger  corrofion. 

The  figures  of  falts  cannot  be  dedroyed ;  for  if  they 
are  comminuted  ever  fo  fmall,  yet  upon  recryjlallization , 
they  form  themfelves  again  into  their  proper  drapes.  Com¬ 
mon  fait  difeovers  quadrilateral  pyramids,  with  fquare 
bafes,  or  nearly  cubes.  Sugar  difeovers  the  fame  pyra¬ 
mids  with  oblong  and  rectangular  bafes.  Alum  hath  fix 
fides  fupported  with  an  hexagonal  bafe.  Cryjlals  of  vi¬ 
triol  refemble  ificles,  among  which  are  fome  polygons. 
Sal  ammoniac  refembles  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  fea¬ 
thers.  Salt  of  hart’s-horn  refembles  a  quiver  of  arrows. 
Glauber’s  fait  refembles  both  fea-falt  and  vitriol.  Nitre 
appears  in  prifmatical  columns,  or  are  hexagonal  prifms. 
Salt  of  tin  reprefents  a  dar,  its  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference. 

Salts  retain  \w  cryjlallization  a  portion  of  water,  and 
on  this  their  cryjlalline  form  feems  much  to  depend.  Nitre 
contains  about  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  water ;  alum 
one-fixth ;  fea-falt  one-fourth ;  borax,  green  vitriol,  and 
the  bitter  purging  falts,  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  fome  falts,  affids  the 
cryjlallization  of  others,  and  is  neceflary  for  feparating  any 
oily  matters  therefrom. 

See  Roerhaave’s  Chemidry ;  Dictionary  of  Chemidry  ; 
Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

CRYSTALLUM  MINERALS,  i.  e.  Sal  prunel  pu¬ 
rified  by  folution,  and  crydallization.  See  Nitrum. 
CRYST ALI.US  PHILOSOPHORUM.  See  Azoth, 
CRYST ALLOIDES  TUNICA.  See  Aranea. 

CRYTHE.  A  grandinous  immoveable  dain.  See 
Hordeolum.  This  is  a  hard,  feirrhous,  immoveable 
flian  in  the  interior  part  of  the  eye-lid,  containing  a 
pellucid  body.  See  Chalaza. 

CTEIS.  See  Pubis  ossa,  or  Pecten.  Ctenes ,  in  the 
plural  number,  implies  thofe  teeth  which  are  called 
•nci fores. 

CTESIPHONTIS  MALAGMA.  A  plader  deferibed 
by  Celfus. 

CUBARIS.  A  wood-louse. 

CUBEBiE.  Cubebs,  alfo  called  piper  caudatum ,  by 
ACtuarius  compsba ,  and  by  Myrepfus  compiper.  Piper 
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iubeba ,  vel  piper  foliis  oblique  ovatis,  f.  oblongis  Veno- 
fis  acutis,  fpica  folitaria  pedunculata  oppofiti  folia,  fruc- 
tibus  pedicellatis,  Linn.  They  are  dried  berries  of  an 
afh-brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  greatly  refem- 
bling  pepper,  but  furnifhed  each  with  a-  {lender  ftalk. 
They  are  brought  from  Java,  and  other  different  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  are  a  warm  fpice,  agreeable  to 
the  frnell,  and  fomewhat  pungent  to  the  tafte.  Their 
qualities  refemble  thofe  of  pepper,  but  are  much  milder, 
Diitilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  ef- 
l’ential  oil,  which  poflefles  rnoft  of  their  virtue.  An  ex¬ 
tract  made  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  abounds  with  all 
their  virtues,  for  the  odorous  principle  does  not  exhale  with 
fpirit. 

Chufe  fuch  as  are  found,  large,  fmooth,  plump,  and 
heavy  ;  for  if  they  are  wrinkled  they  have  been  gathered 
before  they  were  ripe.  See  Raii  Hill.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

CUBEBIS.  See  Fagara  major. 

CUBIFORME  os.  See  Cuboides  os. 

CUBIT ALIS.  The  nerve  called  alfo  the  ulnar  nerve. 
See  Cervicales.  Chefelden  deferibes  the  cubital  nerves 
as  being  two  in  each  arm,  the  upper  pafling  over  the  up¬ 
per  extuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  runs  on  to  the 
thumb  and  the  three  next  fingers  by  its  branches,  which 
fpread  when  it  approaches  the  thumb ;  the  inferior,  which 
pafles  under  the  inner  extuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
runs  on  to  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 

ClJBITALIS  vel  ULNARXS  ARTERIA.  The  cubital, 
or  ulnar  artery,  parting  from  the  radical  about  a  finger’s 
breadth  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  finks  in  between  the 
ulna  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  pronator  teres,  perforates 
the  palmaris  longus  and  raditeus  interims  ;  near  tire  car¬ 
pus  it  lies  juft  under  the  integuments,  is  continued  on  the 
infide  of  the  os  pififorme,  runs  before  the  annular  liga¬ 
ments  acrofs  the  palm,  and  forms  an  arch  which  anafto- 
mofes  with  that  of  the  radial ;  whence  thefe  arteries  go 
to  the  finger  and  thumb,  one  running  on  each  of  the 
fingers.  In  its  courfe  it  fends  off  various  branches 
—  ■  -  Musculus.  See  Anconeus  musculus. 

-  EXTERNA  &  INTERNA,  VENA.  See  BASI¬ 
LICA  Vena. 

CUBITI  PROFUNDA,  VENA.  Sometimes  from 
one  and  fometimes  from  another  of  the  branches,  called 
mediana,  a  branch  goes  out  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm 
which  is  thus  named. 

CUBITUS,  from  cubando,  becaufe  the  ancients  ufed 
to  lie  down  on  that  part  at  their  meals.  See  Ulna.  Or 
the  elbow,  or  the  fore-arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift. 
See  Brachium.  It  is  alfo  a  cubit  meafure.  In  botany 
it  is  eighteen  inches ;  fo  the  (talks  of  plants  are  named 
cubitalis,  bicubitalis,  See.  according  to  their  height. 

CUBOIDES,  from  a  cube,  and  eiS'oc ,  os. 

Called  alfo  cyboidcs  varium  os,  cubiforme ,  quadratum , 
grandinofum  varium ,  teffarev ,  multiforme.  This  bone  is 
fituated  immediately  before  the  os  calcis ;  on  its  fore-fide 
it  fuftains  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  little  toe,  and  that  toe 
next  to  it.  The  offification  of  this  bone 
at  the  birth. 

CUCI.  The  fruit  of  the  cuciophoron ,  which  is  im¬ 
properly  ranked  as  a  palm-tree,  called  palmte  facie  cucio- 
phora.  It  is  a  round,  oblong  Indian  fruit,  of  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  fift,  yellowifh,  of  a  fweet  agreeable  tafte,  and  with 
a  hard  nucleus. 

CUCIOPHORON.  The  tree  which  bears  the  fruit 
called  cuci. 

CUCOS.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  palm- 
tree  ;  the  fruit  is  the  fize  of  a  cherry. 

CUCUBALUS.  Berry-bearing  chick-weed,  or 
Campion,  of  the  decandria  trigynia  clafs,  of  which  there 
are  fixteen  fpecies  and  feven  varieties.  It  is  alfo  called 
cacubalum. 

CUCULATUM  MAJUS.  Brandy,  or  spirit  of 

WINE. 

CULI  FLOS.  See  Cardamines*. 

CUCULLA,  “  1  called  alfo  trapezius. 

CUCULARIS  MUSCULUS,  j  arifes  by  a  flrong 
round  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  protuberance 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  occipitis  behind;  and  by  a  thin 
membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of  the  fplenius 
and  complexus  mufcles ,  from  the  rough  curved  line  that 
extends  from  the  protuberance  towards  tjhe  maftoid  pro- 
cefs  of  the  temporal  boae >  runs  down  along  the  nape  of 
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the  neck,  where  it  feems  to  arife  from  its  fellow,  and 
covers  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  fuperior  vertebra:  of  the 
neck,  but  arifes  from  fpinous  procefles  of  the  two  infe¬ 
rior;  and'  from  the  fpinous  procefles  of  all  the  vertebras 
of  the  back,  adhering  tendinous  to  its  fellow  the  whole 
length  of  its  origin.  It  is  inferted,  flefhy,  into  the  poile- 
rior  half  of  the  clavicle,  tendinous  and  flefhy,  into  the 
acromion,  and  into  almofl  all  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula. 
Its  ufe  is  to  move  the  fcapula,  according  to  the  three 
directions  of  its  fibres ;  for  the  upper  delcending  fibres 
draw  it  obliquely  upwards  ;  the  middle  tranfverfe  ltraight 
fibres  draw  it  diredtly  backwards,  and  the  inferior  afeend- 
ing  fibres  draw  it  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards. 
Where  it  is  infeparably  united  to  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  it  is  named  ligamentum  colli ,  or  nuchce.  Innes. 
It  is  obferved  by  Douglas,  that  Galen  divides  this  mufcle 
into  two,  viz.  the  fuperior  and  fhe  inferior.  The  firft  he 
calls  the  trapezia ;  and  to  the  fecond,  later  anatomifts 
have  given  the  name  of  cuculla,  from  whence  they  are 
both  commonly  named  cucullares.  Its  upper  part,  from 
the  os  occipitis  to  the  fpinal  procefs  of  the  lafl  vertebra 
colli,  is  infeparably  united  to  its  fellow  of  the  other 
fide. 

CUCULLATA.  See  Sanicula. 

CUCULLATiE  FLORES.  Cucullate  flowers. 
See  Flos  labiatus. 

CUCULLUS.  See  Cucupha,  and  alfo  Epithema. 
CUCULUS.  The  cuckow,  or  cuckoo.  The  llomach 
of  this  bird  reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  its  throat  to  it3 
vent.  It  is  not  for  want  of  affection,  truly  fpeaking,  that  the 
cuckoo  leaves  its  egg  for  other  birds  to  hatch,  but  from  the 
pofition  of  its  llomach.  In  other  birds  tire  jtomach  is 
near  the  back,  and  all  the  inteflines  are  beneath  it,  from 
whence  it  is  eafy  for  them  to  incubate  their  eggs,  as  well 
as  their  young  ones  ;  but  in  the  cuckoo  the  flomach  is  un¬ 
der  the  inteflines,  which  in  incubating  would  fubjeCt  it  to 
pain. 

CUCUMERARIA.  7  e  «T 

CUCUMERINA  INDICA.  I  See  Momordica- 

CUCUMIS.  The  cucumber.  The  cucumber  hath  a 
flower  confifting  of  one  leaf,  which  is  bell-fhaped,  and 
expanded  towards  the  top,  and  cut  into  many  legments, 
of  which  fome  are  male,  others  female.  The  beft  fruit  is 
long,  and  of  a  deep  green.  This  plant  is  annual  and  railed 
from  feed,  the  beft  of  which  is  long,  thick,  and  with  a 
thin  rind. 

Cucumis  agrestis,  called  alfo  cucumis  ■affininus,  e/a- 
terium  offic.  The  wild  or  squirting  cucumber. 
The  fruit  from  whence  the  elaterium  of  the  (hops  is  ob¬ 
tained,  is  the  momordica  elaterium,  or  momordica  pomis 
hifpidis,  cirrhis  nullis.  Linn.  This  fruit  is  watery, 
hairy,  and  almofl  of  an  oval  fhape,  about  two  inches  in 
length  :  when  ripe,  it  burfts  on  being  touched,  and  throws 
out  with  violence  its  whitifh  juice  and  black  feeds.  It  is 
fown  in  our  gardens  annually,  but  is  found  wild  in  many 
other  countries.  From  the  circumftance  of  its  burfting 
with  violence,  the  Greeks  call  it  elaterion,  which  fignifies 
the  elaftic  power  of  the  air,  derived  from  exat/vw,  to  Jhakct 
or  ex  agitate.  Elaterion  alfo  fignifies  any  purging  medi¬ 
cine,  particularly  thofe  that  a£t  with  violence,  as  does  the 
juice  of  wild  cucumber :  whence  another  reafon  for  calling 
it  by  this  name.  All  the  parts  of  the  wild  cucumber  are 
purgative  ;  the  fruit  is  the  rnoft  fo,  and  the  root  more 
a£live  than  the  leaves.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  hath  an 
unpleafant  frnell,  and  a  durable  naufeous  bitter  tafte :  on 
(landing  a  few  hours,  it  feparates  into  a  thick  part,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom,  and  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  floats 
above ;  the  thick  fiecula,  when  dried  in  the  fun,  or  any 
other  gentle  heat,  is  a  ftrong  irritating  but  flow  cathartic, 
and  often  operates  likewife  upwards ;  it  remarkably 
raifes  the  pulfe,  and  feems  to  excite  a  fevejrifh  date  for  a 
time  ;  it  is  therefore  only  ufed  in  cold  phlegmatic  confti- 
tutions,  as  in  dropfies.  In  which  difeafe  it  was  much 
employed  by  Sydenham,  and  Lifter.  See  Sydenham’s 
Works  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Wallis.  Lifteri  Exercitationes 
Medicinales  de  Hydrope. 

The  London  College  directs  the  following  method  of 
preparing  elaterium. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  andpafsthe  juice,  very  gently 
pi'efled,  through  a  very  fine  hair  fieve  into  a  glazed  vef- 
fel ;  fet  it  by  fome  hours,  till  its  thicker  part  (hall  have 
fubfided ;  then  pour  off  the  thin  part  of  the  juice,  and 
draw  away  the  reft  by  (training ;  let  the  thicker  part 
3  which 
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which  remains,  be  covered  over  with  a  linen  cloth,  and 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  prefs  the  cucumber,  fo  as 
to  force  out  any  of  the  pulpy  part,  for  thus  the  prepara¬ 
tion  will  be  proportionably  weakened.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  a  full  dofe  of  this  medicine,  though  five  grains 
have  been  given,  and  good  effeCts  only  were  obl'erved. 
An  extraCt  made  with  wine  from  the  roots  is  equally  ufe- 
ful  with  this  fecula,  called  elaterium. 

Elaterium  is  mentioned  as  a  purging  medicine  by.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ;  fometimes  it  occafions  great  uneafinefs  in  the 
bowels,  if  too  large  a  dofe  is  given  ;  in  which  cafe  acids 
and  mucilages  are  the  proper  antidotes.  See  Raii  Hilt. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Cucumis  /Egyptia.  Chate  or  Egyptian  cucum¬ 
ber.  It  is  more  white,  foft,  and  round  than  our  garden 
cucumber,  but  of  fimilar  qualities. 

-  Canadensis.  See  Sicyos. 

-  COLOCYNTHIS.  See  COLOCYNTHIS. 

-  Galeni.  Melo  vulgaris.  A  fpecies  of  cucumber. 

- -  hortensis,  Cucum.  vulgaris,  cucumis  fativus, 

or  garden  cucumber. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  the  only  part  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  ;  they  have  ufually  been  preferibed  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  portions  of  the  feeds  of  the  citrul,  gourd,  and  pum- 
pion,  under  the  general  name  of  the  greater  cold  feeds.  The 
feed  of  all  thefe  plants  are  fimilar  in  their  medical  properties. 
The  fruit  of  the  cucumber  is  not  very  nutritious,  becaufe 
perhaps  it  is  employed  in  its  unripe  ftate,  though  it  makes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  aliment  of  many  perfons  in 
warm  climates,  and  feafons,  and  its  aqueous,  cooling,  and 
acefcent  quality  renders  it  very  proper  for  fummer  aliment, 
and  an  agreeable  food  in  hot,  bilious  difpofitions.  From  the 
firmnefs  of  its  texture,  it  is  often  retained  long  in  the 
llomach  occafioning  acidity,  and  flatulence ;  hence  it 
fhould  be  accompanied  with  fome  of  the  condiments. 
Formerly  the  feeds  were  beat  into  an  emulfion  wdth  other 
ingredients,  but  now  are  rarely  called  for  in  practice,  the 
almond  emulfion  fuperceding  their  ufe. 

-  punicus  cordi.  See  Balsamina. 

CUCUPHA,  called  alfo  cucullus ,  pileolus ,  birrethus, 
fileus,  byrethrum,  byrethrus.  An  odoriferous  cap  for 
the  head.  It  is  made  like  what  is  called  the  feull-cap 
for  children,  of  either  filk  or  linen  ;  it  is  double,  and  be¬ 
tween  its  fides  are  put  cephalic  aromatic  drugs  in  powder  ; 
fometimes  they  are  mixed  with  cotton,  to  keep  them 
equally  difperfed  ;  thefe  fpices  are  alfo  fprinkled  with 
fome  fuitable  effential  oil,  or  fpirit,  or  vinegar ;  then  the 
cap  being  fowed  round  its  edges,  it  is  placed  next  the 
head,  and  another  over  it.  When  half  of  the  fkull,  or 
only  a  particular  part  of  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  called  a 
fcmi-cucupba.  The  ingredients  fhould  be  renewed  when 
their  virtue  is  worn  off.  The  proportions  of  the  fpecies 
are  ufually  as  follow :  of  roots,  an  ounce  5  of  leaves,  two 
or  three  hands  full ;  of  flowers,  two  or  three  pugils ;  of 
gums,  one  or  two  drams  ;  of  powders,  one  ounce  ;  the 
whole  rarely  exceeds  four  ounces.  Cucuphce  aCt  by  the 
exhalations  from  the  fpices  they  contain.  They  are  apt 
to  render  the  patient  difagreeably  fenfible  of  all  changes 
of  weather.  See  Epithema. 

CUCURBITA,  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Linn.  The 
gourd.  It  is  a  large  fruit,  growing  on  a  plant :  its  feed 
is  one  of  the  four  cold  feeds  mentioned  in  the  article 
Cucumis.  See  alfo  Bocia. 

-  A  cupping-glass.  See  Cucurbitula. 

Alfo  a  cucurbit.  A  chemical  veflel,  fo  called  from 
its  refembknee  to  a  gourd,  for  it  gradually  arifes  from 
a  wide  bottom  and  terminates  in  a  fmall  neck.  Some 
call  it  vas  urinale,  becaufe  it  is  fhaped  like  a  glafs  in 
which  urine  is  infpeCted  •,  though  fome  are  fhallow  and 
wide-mouthed.  It  is  ufed  in  diflillation,  with  a  head,  &c. 
and  then  it  conftitutes  a  fort  of  alembic  :  it  is  alfo  ufed 
in  digeftions,  with  a  blind  alembic  fitted  to  it. 

Cucurbits  are  made  of  glafs,  earthen  ware,  or  of  me¬ 
tals  according  to  the  refpeCtive  ufes  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  :  the  earthen  ones  are  called  canthari  figulini ;  the 
copper  ones  are  lined  with  tin,  and  are  called  vefica:  dif- 
tillatorire. 

The  broader  the  bottom,  and  the  narrower  and  longer 
the  neck,  the  more  difficultly  its  contents  are  diftilled,  fo 
that  the  lefs  obedient  any  fubjeCt  is  to  the  fire,  the  nar¬ 
rower  the  bottom  and  the  fhorter  the  neck  fhould  be,  and 
vice  verfa. 


It  is  a  blind  cucurbit,  when  another  fmall  cucurbit  is 
placed  on  with  its  neck  in  the  neck  of  the  larger.  The 
lefler  are  called  feparatory  cucurbits.  If  its  belly  is  fphe- 
rical,  and  its  neck  long  and  cylindrical,  it  is  called  a  ma¬ 
trass  or  a  bolt-head. 

The  length  of  the  neck  is  fuch,  that  fcarce  any  of  the  li¬ 
quor  afeends  to  its  mouth,  the  cold  external  air  repelling 
it  before  it  arrives  there,  and  it  falls  again  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel.  Thus  the  digeftions  of  menftruums,  with 
the  fubftances  to  be  refolved  in  them,  are  conveniently 
carried  on  without  any  lofs.  Befides  thefe  advantages,  the 
long-necked  cucurbits  are  Angularly  ufeful  in  feparating 
pure  alcaline  and  volatile  fpirits  and  faltsfrom  water,  oil, 
and  volatile  earth. 

Cucurbits  are  more  ufed  for  digefting  and  fubliming 
than  for  diftilling.  See  DiCt.  of  Chem. 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  See  Citrullus. 

-  veruccosa.  A  fpecies  of  melopepo. 

CUCURBITIFERA  TRIFOLIA  INDICA  FRUC- 
TUS  PULPA  CYDONII  iEMULA.  See  Covalam. 

CUCURBITULA,  alfo  called  cucurbita.  A  cupping- 
glass.  Formerly  this  inftrtiment  was  made  of  horn,  or 
fome  kind  of  metal.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hippocrates.  Different  names  have  been  given 
to  them,  according  as  they  were  ufed,  with  or  without 
fcarifications,  as  leves,  arentes,  ficcatae.  See.  The  an¬ 
cients  had  them  with  narrow  mouths,  for  drawing  more 
forcibly,  and  with  wider  mouths  for  drawing  more 
gently. 

Dry  cupping  is  when  the  glaffes  are  ufed  without  fcari- 
fying.  Sanguineous  or  wet,  is  when  fcarifications  are 
made. 

Tire  prefent  mode  of  applying  a  cupping-glafs  is  to  con¬ 
vey  fome  light  fubjeCt  into  it  while  flaming,  that  the  air 
may  be  expelled  by  the  heat  before  the  flame  expires  ;  the 
glafs  fhould  be  applied  to  the  fkin  whilft  the  flame  conti¬ 
nues  ;  it  then  adheres  with  a  ftrong  attraction.  The  ufe. 
of  dry  cupping  is  to  invite  a  humour  to  the  place  where 
the  glafs  is  applied,  in  order  to  the  removing  it  from  an¬ 
other.  The  operation  fhould  be  repeated  until  the  part 
becomes  red,  and  is  in  pain. 

When  fcarification  is  ufed  with  cupping,  the  part  fhould 
firft  be  dry  cupped  until  it  appears  red ;  then  make  the  in- 
cifions  with  the  fcarificator ;  if  fcarifications  are  to  be 
made  in  feveral  parts,  begin  below  and  proceed  upwards, 
or  the  blood  will  incommode  the  operator ;  the  fcarifica¬ 
tions  made,  the  air  muft  be  excluded  from  the  glafs  by 
burning  fomething  in  it,  as  above  mentioned,  and  then 
applying  it :  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  is  as  neat  and  effectual 
as  any  thing  for  the  pabulum  of  the  flame.  The  pref- 
fure  of  the  external  air  preffes  the  glafs  forcibly  to  the 
fkin,  and  the  glafs  being  emptied  of  its  air  by  the  fire  in¬ 
troduced  in  it,  powerfully  attraCts  the  blood.  The  ope¬ 
ration  ended,  wipe  the  part  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  to  flop  the  bleeding,  a  littl  e  fpirit  of  wine  may 
be  applied  by  dipping  a  linen  rag  therein,  and  applying  it 
over  the  fcarifications. 

This  operation  does  not  feem  to  be  neceffary,  except 
when  blood  cannot  be  obtained  by  opening  a  vein  in  the 
ufual  manner.  Cellus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  II,  fays,  that  “  cup¬ 
ping  is  needful  when  the  body  is  to  be  relieved  in  fome 
acute  diforder,  and  yet  the  ftrength  does  not  admit  of  a 
lofs  of  blood  from  the  veins.”  It  is  true,  that  the  flow 
difeharge  of  blood  by  cupping  does  not  leffen  the  vital  heat 
fo  much  as  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  does  when  fudden- 
ly  taken  away  by  opening  a  vein  5  but  in  fuch  cafes,  as 
Celfus  fuppofes,  other  more  eligible  means  of  relief  may 
be  made  ufe  of  with  lefs  fatigue  to  the  already  enfeebled 
patient,  and  more  to  his  advantage. 

The  blood  extrafted  by  fcarification  and  cupping,  Hoff¬ 
man  fays  he  often  examined,  and  found  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  from  the  veins  ;  if  fo,  there  appears  no  other 
advantage  from  cupping  than  what  arifes  from  opening  a 
vein,  except  what  may  happen  from  the  flow  difeharge  of 
the  blood  in  the  firft  method  of  extracting  it,  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  part  only,  when  the  complaint  is  local. 

Some  extol  cupping  in  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  and  fome 
kind  of  convulfions,  becaufe  they  fay  that  the  fpafins  are 
increafed  by  the  fpeedier  difeharge  of  blood  which  is  con- 
fequent  in  phlebotomy. 

See  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Celfus,  Morgagni,  Hoffman, 
Haller,  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol,  i.  p.  154,  &c.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  180. 
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CUDU  PARITI.  A  fhrub  which  grows  in  Malabar  f 
it  flowers  all  the  year  long.  The  leaves  are  anodyne 
when  externally  applied.  The  fruit  checks  a  dyfentery. 
Raii  Hilt. 

CUEMA.  See  Cyema.  xu^a.  The  conception, 
or  rather  according  to  Hippocrates,  when  the  complete 
rudiments  of  the  foetus  are  formed.  See  Embryon, 

CONCEPTIO. 

CUIETE.  A  name  of  the  arbor  cucurbitifera  Ameri¬ 
cana  folio  fubrotundo. 

CUIPOUNA.  A  tree  growing  in  BrafiL  Raii  Hill. 

CULBICIO.  A  fort  of  ftranguary,  or  rather  heat  of 
urine. 

CULEUS,  or  Culleus.  A  Roman  meafure  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  amphora  :  fometimes  it  fignifies  a  leather 
lack. 

CULILAVVAN.  7C  n 

CULILAWAN  )  ee  Cortex  cullitlavvan. 

CULINARIUS  SAL.  The  culinary  or  alimentary 
fait.  It  is  generally  called  common  salt,  becaule  of 
common  ufe  in  culinary  preparations ;  but  the  fea -fait 
feenrs,  from  its  univerfality  in  the  world,  to  be  more 
properly  the  common  fait.  Sea  -fait  confifts  of  this  culi¬ 
nary  fait  and  the  fait  ufually  called  Epfom  fait ,  or  fal 
cath.  amar.  When  fea- water,  or  a  folution  of  the  fal 
gem.  is  evaporated,  the  firft  cryftals  that  are  formed  are 
the  culinary  fait ,  which  when  feparated  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  brine,  and  the  evaporation  is  continued,  the  fucceed- 
ing  cryftals  are  not  of  the  culinary  kind,  but  the  bitter 
purging  fait  of  the  fhops.  The  conftituents  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  fait  are,  the  fpirit  ufually  called  acidum  muriaticum , 
and  a  mineral  alcaline  fait.  See  Marinum  Sal. 

CULITLAWAN.  See  Cort.  culitlavvan. 

CULLEUS.  The  largeft  liquid  meafure  among  the 
Romans.  See  Culeus. 

CULMEN.  JThe  stalk  or  blade  of  corn  or  grass. 

CULMUS.  1  Culminiferous  plants  have  a  fmooth  joint¬ 
ed  ftalk,  are  ufually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrapped 
about  with  Angle,  narrow,  (harp-pointed  leaves,  and  their 
feeds  are  in  chaffy  hulks,  as  wheat,  barley,  &c. 

In  grades  and  corns,  the  culmus  or  ftalk  correfponds  to 
the  caudex  or  trunk  of  trees ;  fo  that  it  generally  denotes 
that  part  between  the  root  and  the  ear^  or  panicle :  but 
botanifts  differ  in  their  diftribution  of  plants  into  culmeni- 
ferous.  Alfo  the  ftubble  of  corn,  remaining  after  the 
ears  are  cut  off,  is  fo  called. 

CULTER.  The  third  lobe  of  the  liver. 

CULUS.  The  anus,  which  fee. 

CUMANA,  called  alfo  gacirma.  An  Indian  tree, 
like  that  of  the  mulberry-tree,  its  wood  is  fo  hard  that  it 
{trikes  fire  like  a  flint. 

CUMANDA  GUACU,  and  Cumandu  guar  a. 
Two  fpecies  of  a  large  fort  of  kidney-bean. 

CUMBULU,  called  alfo  nux  Adalabarica  undluofa  fore 
cucullato.  A  tall  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  the  root  of 
which  is  ufed  in  a  decoCtion  with  rice  for  common  drink 
in  fevers. 

CUMINOIDES.  Wild  cumin.  Called  alfo  curni- 
num  fylvefrg,  paflinaca  tenuifolia  Cretica ,  and  daucus  odora- 
tus  Creticus. 

This  plant  grows  in  Crete  ;  the  feeds  only  are  In  ufe ; 
they  are  carminative.  Raii  Hift. 

CUMINUM.  Cumin.  According  to  Miller  this 
name  is  derived  from  kuuv,  to  bring  forth ;  becaufe  it  is 
faid  to  be  efficacious  in  curing  fterility.  It  is  alfo  called 
cyminum  and  fceniculum  Orientate.  It  is  the  cuminum  cy- 
minum,  or  cuminum  JEgyptiacum  fativum ,  fernine  lon- 
giore.  Linn. 

This  plant  refembles  fennel,  but  is  much  fmaller  ;  pro¬ 
duces  longifh,  (lender,  plano-convex  feeds,  of  a  brownifh 
colour  with  yeliowifh  ftriae.  It  is  annual,  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ;  is  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta, 
from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us. 

Thefe  feeds  are  bitterifh  to  the  tafte  and  warm  ;  have 
an  aromatic  but  difagreeable  flavour.  Water  takes  up 
much  of  their  fmell  by  infufion,  but  not  much  of  their 
tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  afford  a  pungent  oil, 
which  partakes  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds.  Rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  extracts  their  whole  virtue  •,  the  fpirituous 
extraCt  is  very  warm,  moderately  pungent,  and  not  a  little 
naufeous. 

Thefe  feeds  are  carminative  and  ftomachic,  but  rather  too 
ungrateful;  externally  they  are  difcutient  and  antifeptic. 


*3  cup 

Tjie  London  College  direCtS  the  following  preparation^ 
in  which  thefe  feeds  are  a  part. 

Cataplafma  Cumini.  Cataplasm  of  Cumin. 

Take  of  cumin  feeds,  one  pound;  bay  berries,  the 
leaves  of  water-germander  dried,  Virginia  fnake-root,  of 
each  three  ounces  ;  of  cloves,  one  ounce ;  with  honey 
equal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the  fpecies  powdered,  make 
a  cataplafm.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

.  Emplajlrum  Cumini.  Cumin  plaster. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  war, 
cumin  feeds,  carraway  feeds,  and  bay  berries,  of  each 
three  ounces.  The  pitch  and  wax  being  melted  together, 
fprinkle  into  them  the  reft,  reduced  to  powder,  and  ftir  all 
well  together.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  See  Miller’s  Diet. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Raii  Hift. 

Cuminum  alnorum.  See  Alsnicium. 

For  that  named  Aithiopicum,  fee  Ammi  verum. 

. -  cornulatum.  See  Hypecoum. 

• -  pratense.  See  Carum. 

That  called  Siliquosum,  is  the  codded  wild 
cumin.  It  grows  in  Spain,  flowers  in  May,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  effeCts,  medicinally,  as  the  poppy. 

-  SYLVESTRE.  See  CUMINOiriES. 

CUNEALIS  SUTURA.  The  future  by  which  the 
os  fphenoides,  or  cuneiforme,  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis. 

CUNEIFORME  Os.  From  cuneus ,  a  wedge ,  called 
alfo  clavicula ,  cavilla,  Chalcoideum  os,  Bafilare  os.  A 
name  of  the  os  fphenoides ,  from  its  being  wedged  between 
the  other  bones.  Alfo  the  third  bone  of  the  firft  row  in 
the  wrift.  It  is  called  fo  from  its  appearing  like  a  wedge 
flicking  between  the  two  rows.  See  Carpus. 

-  os  EXTERNUM,  or  Chalcoideum  externum  of  the 

tarfus.  At  its  pofterior  edge  it  joins  the  os  naviculare 
and  os  cuboides ;  it  fupports  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the 
toe  next  the  little  one,  and  that  next  the  great  one 
and  of  the  middle  toe.  The  os  cuneiforme  medium  vel 
minimum,  is  (till  more  wedge-like  than  the  former;  it 
fuftains  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  toe  next  to  the  great 
one.  The  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  maximum,  fuf- 
ftains  the  os  metarfi  of  the  great  toe.  All  thefe  are  carti¬ 
laginous  at  the  birth  of  children.  Thefe  bones  are  alfo 
called  calcoidea  offcula. 

CUNILA  SATIVA.  See  Satureia  sativa. 

CUP.  HORT.  CATH.  and  Hort.  Cath.  Cup.  An 
abbreviation  of  Francifcus  Cupanus  Hortus  Catholicus 

Cup.  hort.  cath.  sup.  Hortis  Catholic.  Supple- 
mentum  Primum. 

Cup.  hort.  cath.  A.  Supplementum  Alterum  ad 
Hort.  Cathol. 

CUPELLA,  called  alfo  capella,  copella,  catcllus  cinereus, 
cineritium,  patella  documaftica ,  or  tejla  probatrix ,  explora - 
trix,  or  docimafica.  A  cupel  or  test. 

Thefe  are  veflels  ufed  for  feparating  bafer  metals  from 
gold  or  filver  ;  they  are  made  of  earth,  and  are  hollowed 
like  a  difh :  they  refift  every  degree  of  fire  that  is  needful 
to  keep  any  metal  in  fufion  ;  they  alfo  retain  thefe  metals 
when  fufed.  The  afhes  of  bones  or  of  plants,  that  have 
been  calcined,  are  the  propereft  for  making  them; 
though  Cramer  prefers  thofe  made  with  plaifter  :  which¬ 
ever  of  thefe  materials  are  chofen,  they  mull  be  perfectly 
calcined,  then  levigated,  after  which,  they  muft  be  formed 
into  a  pafte,  and  moulded  into  their  proper  form,  and 
burnt  in  a  potter’s  furnace.  See  various  directions  con¬ 
cerning  them  in  the  DiCt.  of  Chem. 

CUPEROSA.  Copperas. 

CUPHOS.  Light.  When  applied  to  aliments,  it 
imports  their  being  eafily  digefted ;  when  to  diftempers, 
that  they  are  mild. 

CUPRAE  ACX^  See  Aquje  Cupreas. 

CUPRESSUS,  called  alfo  cyparifjus,  cypreffus.  The 
cypress-tree.  The  cuprefjus  fempervirens,  Linn.  It 
is  a  tall  ever-green-tree,  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
bearing  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  branches  ; 
the  leaves  are  (lender  and  fo  are  the  branches,  which 
fpread  forming  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  top  of 
the  tree  ;  the  fruit  is  a  kind  of  nut,  as  large  as  a  walnut ; 
and  aftringent.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour, 
and  have  been  ufed  in  conjunction  with  forne  other  in¬ 
gredients  for  making  an  oil  by  infufion  with  olive  oil, 
which  was  named  oleum  cyprinum. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  tree. 
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CUPRESSINUM.  Cypress  Wine.  Sec  Cedri- 

NUM. 

CUPRI  AMMONIATI  AQ^A,  olim\  Aqua  sap- 

PHIRINA. 

Take  of  lime-water-,  one  pint ;  fal  ammoniac,  one 
dram  •,  let  them  (land  together  in  a  copper  vefiel,  until 
the  ammonia  is  fatilrated.  Phar.  Lond.  1788. 

Cupri  RUbigo.  Verdecrise.  See  ^Erugo  JErIs. 
CUPRUM.  See  JEs. 

Cuprum  AmmonIacum.  Ammoniacae  copper; 
Phar.  Edin. 

Take  of  pureft  blue  vitriol,  tfvo  parts!  volatile  alkali 
of  fal  ammoniac,  three  parts }  rub  them  brifldy  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  effervefcence  is  finifhed,  and  they  run 
calmly  into  a  violet  coloured  mafs,  which  is  to  be  rolled 
up  in  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper,  and  exficcated,  firft  upon 
a  chalk  ftone,  and  aftetwards  with  a  gentle  heat,  then 
put  up  for  ufe  in  a  clofe  vial ;  this  is  a  very  arrive  me¬ 
dicine,  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  vitrjolUM  coerulEum,  which  feei 

CUR.  POST.  An  abbreviation  of  ciirae  pbfteriores. 
CURA  AVENACEA.  A  deco&ion  of  oats  and  fuc- 
cory  roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and  fugdr  were  dilfolved, 
was  formerly  ufed  in  fevers,  and  was  thus  named. 
CURASLAVENTIA.  See  Aurantium. 

CURCAS,  Called  alfo  carpata ,  chiviquilenga .  The 
Barbadoes  nut.  See  Cataputia  minor; 

CURCUMA.  TuRmERiC  j  alfo  called  crocus  Indicusj 
terra  mar  it  a,  cyperi  genus  ex  India ,  Cannae  or  its  rad  ice 
crocea ,  manjclla  kua,  cypira ,  kaha,  and  by  the  Indians 
borri-borri :  the  Portuguefe  call  it  fa ffr an  de  terra  ;  the 
name  curcuma  Is  Arabian :  the  Arabians  call  every  root 
of  a  faffron  colour  by  this  name,  curcuma.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  the  long  and  the  round-rooted,  but  the  firft  is 
the  belt,  and  the  fort  in  ufe.  It  is  the  curcuma  longa,  or 
(urcuma  Indica  foliis  conceolatis,  nervis  lateralibus  nu- 
merofiifimis,  Linn.  Indian  Iong-rootEd  turme- 

*IC*-  .  -  l  ■ 

The  root  is  the  Only  part  in  ufe ;  it  is  fmall,  tuberous, 
and  knotty;  it  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  exter¬ 
nally  it  is  greyifh  coloured,  but  internally  it  is  of  a  deep 
iively  yellow,  which  tends  to  fed  i  a  longifh  and  a  round 
fort  is  mentioned  by  fome  authors,  but  the  firft  only  is 
brought  to  us. 

It  hath  a  flight  aromatic  and  bitterifh  tafte,-  and  fome- 
what  difagreeable  fmell.  It  gives  out  its  virtues  both  to 
water  and  to  fpirit.  By  diftillation  with  water  a  fmall 
quantity  of  eflential  oil  is  obtained ;  and  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  deco&ion  a  bitter  extract  is  Obtained  by  evaporation. 
The  fpirituous  extract  retains  nearly  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  root; 

It  has  been  thought  a  powerful  remedy  in  obftru£fions 
of  the  vifcera,  particularly  the  abdominal ;  and  alfo  much 
ufed  in  i£te'ric  and  uterine  diforders :  the  dofe  may  be  from 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  The  powder  is  often  mixed  with  yel¬ 
low  peas,  ground  fine  :  the  roots  fhould  be  chofen  of  the 
largeft  Cite,  frefh,  Compact,  heavy,  not  eaify  to  break,  of  a 
lightifti  yellow  without,  and  a  deep  reddifh  yellow  within. 

It  is  chiefly  confunied  by  the  dyers.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem;  Works; 

CURIMENTOS.  So  the  Portuguefe  call  fome  pains 
in  the  limbs,  which  are  relieved  by  a  warm  bath  made 
with  an  aftringent  bark,  produced  m  the  Brazils'. 

CURMI.  Difcorides  fays  it  is  a  drink  made  of  bar¬ 
ley,  which  is  ufed  inftead  of  wine  ;  fuch  a  liquor  is  ufed 
in  Iberia  and  Britain,  which  is  prepared  of  wheat :  this 
is  ale. 

CURSUMA,  or  Curtuma.  See  C&elidqntum 
minus. 

CURTA.  See  Colobomata. 

CURURU.  See  Bufo. 

Cururu  ape.  A  fcandent  tree  which  grows  in 
Brazil,  and  bears  pods  with  feeds  like  beans :  thefe  feeds 
deftroy  fifh. 

CURUTU  PAL  A.  A  fhfub  which  grows  in  Mala¬ 
bar  ;  the  bark  of  the  root  boiled  hi  Water  cures  a  diarrhoea ; 
boiled  and  taken  with  it,  cures  a  dyfentery. 

CUSCUTA,  called  alfo  caffutha,  cufcuta  major, 
eadjuta,  epithimum ,  dodder,  and  dodder  of  thyme. 
The  cufcuta  Europrea,  Linn.  It  is  of  the  number  of 
plants  called  parafitical ;  it  hath  no  leaves,  grows  on 
thyme,  and  coirfifts  of  a  number  of  (lender  juicy  filaments, 
producing  here  and  thefe  foatl  Jieads  of  white  or  reddifh 


flowers  which  are  followed  by  roundifh  capfuies  full  J 
minute  feeds.  A  large  kind,  known  by  the  name  0^ 
he!.i.-weed,  is  common  in  heaths  upon  furzes,  nettles, 
See.  this  hell-weed  deftroys  the  vegetables  which  afford  it 
nounfhment,  whence  its  name ;  it  is  alfo  called  diaboli 
lntejlitia,  the  devil’s  gutss 

Dodders  are  funpofed  to  partake  of  the  virtues  of  the 
p  ant  On  which  they  grow.  It  is  hardly  known  in  prac¬ 
tice,  but  is  recommended  as  a  refolvent,  deterfive,  and 
diuretic. 

Dodders  are  found  on  almoft  all  plants.  Raii  Hift, 

CUSPID ATUS.  Pointed.  In  botany  it  is  when 
the  leaves  of  a  flower  end  in  a  point.  Some  of  the  teeth 
are  called  cufpidati.  See  Canini  dentes. 

GUSPIS^  Properly  the  point  of  a  fpearp  but  it  is 
applied  to  the  glans  penis .  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
bandage. 

CUS  EOS  OGULl.  An  inftrument  to  preferve  the 
eye  m  anoperationi 

•  —  pame  of  a  fort  of  worms  either 
under  the  (kin  or  upon  it,  which  by  their  creeping  caufe 
uneafirtefs  and  pain;  ,  . 

SeC  Pr  ATVs^A  MYOIDES. 

CUTANEU$t  OSSlS  COCGYGIS  Lioamentum* 
It  goes  out  anteriorly  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis ;  is  (lender,  and  divides  into  twb  portions  at  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  anus,  which  runs  into  the  membrana  adipofa, 
are  inferted  in  the  fkin  on  each  fide  of  the  anus  by  a  kind 
of  expanfion,  and  continue  to  divaricate,'  they  are  loft 
on  the  two  Tides  of  the  perimeum. 

CUTANEUS.  See  Sphincter  ANi,  There  is  alfo 
a  nerve  fo  called.  See  Cervicales. 

Cutaneus  INTERNUS  Nervus.  It  rifes  from  the 
union  of  the  feventh  cervical,  and  firft  dorfal  pairs,  runs 
over  the  other  brachial  nerves,  and  paffes  down  on  the 
infide  of  the  arm,  between  the  mufcles  and  iifteguments ; 
it  divides  into  two  branches*  which  accompany  one  arw 
other  as  far  as  the  inner  condyle  on  one  fide  0/  the  vena 
bafilica,  being  covered  fiy  the  ramus  medianus  of  that 
vein ;  then  runs  down  towards  the  wrift,  where  it  fpreads, 
and  on  the  beginning  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
other  branch  paites  backward  along  the  integuments,  and 
down  to  the  little  finger. 

.  CUTICULA.  The  scarf-skin.  The  Greeks  call 
it  empidcrmts,  becaufe  it  is  placed  upon  the  true  fkin  as  a 
covering..  It  is  as  large  as  the  true  fkin,  and  more  com¬ 
pact  ;  it  is  full  of  pores  for  the  evacuation  of  what  tranfi. 
pires  through  it  from  the  body,  though  the  beft  glafTesdo 
not  enable  us  to  difeerp  them ;  it  hath  neither  blood-vef- 
fels  nor  nerves,  therefore  it  is  void  of  fenfe.  Dr.  Hunter 
fays  it  is  an  organized  body,  though  its  organization  can¬ 
not  be  demonftrated.  Leuwenhoeck  afferts  much  with 
refpect  to  the  porCs  which  he  fays  he  difeovered  in  it  * 
but  to  what  he  hath  faid  it  fufficeth  to  refer  the  reader.  * 

"The  integuments,  or  the  univerfal  covering  of  the  body, 
are,  the  cuticle,  the  rete  mucofum,  the  cutis,  and  the 
membrana  cellularis ;  befides  thefe,  the  old  anatomifts 
reckon  the  membrana  communis  mufculorum,  which  is 
not  now  reckoned  in  the  number ;  and  the  paniculus  car- 
nofus,  which  is  only  found  in  brutes.  The  rete  mucofum 
is  added  by  the  moderns. 

The  whole  furface  of  the  fkin  is  covered  by  the  rete 
mucofum,  and  the  rete  mucofum  with  the  cuticle ,  fo  that 
the  cuticle  is  the  moft  external, 

■  c^ticle  does  not,  in  general,  extend  fo  far  as  the 
fkin  does,  though  upon  the  belly  itftretches  confiderably, 
without  lo.fing  its  thicknefs.  Its  origin  is  obfeure,  and 
its  generation  furprifingly  fudden.  Fri6tion  loofens  it. 
but  foon  a  new  ftratum  arifes. 

The  cuticle  is  continued,  not  only  over  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of^the  body,  but  alfo  in  all  the  cavities  thereof, 
where  the  air  can  arrive  ;  as  in  the  mouth,  osfophagus,  af- 
pera  arteria,  mteftines,  & c.  where  it  is  called  the  epithe¬ 
lium  ;  in  thefe  places  there  is  no  cutis,  but  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  papillae.  No  nerves  nor  veiTels  can  be  demon¬ 
ftrated  to  exift  in  it. 

In  examining  the  pores,  the  cuticle  feems  to  infinuats! 
ltfelf  into  them,  to  complete  the  excretory  tubes  of  the 
cutaneous  glands.  The  fofTube  of  the  hairs  have  likewiie 
the  fame  productions  of  the  cuticle,  and  it  feems  to  give 
a  fort  of  coat  to  the  hairs  themfelves. 

.  r^e  beft  method. of  feparating  the  cuticle  for  examina* 
tion  is  to  macerate  it  in  water* 
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^Thc  cuticle  is  a  medium  betwixt  the  Hein  and  the  ftib- 
jefts  of  feeling,  and  moderates  the  impreflions,  which, 
without  it,  would  be  too  painful.  It  alfo  moderates  the 
perfpiration,  which,  without  it,-  would  be  too  copious.' 

The  colour  of  the  cutis  differs  in  different  performs,  and  1 
alfo  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  perfon  y  but  it  is  to  the 
difference  in  the  rete  mucofum  that  complexions  are  fo 
oppofite  to  one  another.  See  the  Obfervations  of  Dr. 
Monro  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Epidermis,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  Effays,  _  . 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Mufeum,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  inftainee  of  a  young  man  lofing  the  ufe  of  his 
hands,  by  the  cuticle  there  being  thickened  and  hardened 
hi  an  extraordinary  degree.’  He  was  a  dyer,  and  by  fre¬ 
quently  cleaning  brafs  wire  in  the  mixture  which  is  ufed 
for  dying  Saxon  colours,  which  Gonfifts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
tartar,  alum,  &c.  this  complaint  was  gradually  produced. 
His  hands  were  quite  ft  iff  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  cuticle 
on  their  palms,  and  on  the  infide  of  the  fingCrs  >  the 
cuticle  there  appeared  like  parchment  full  of  chaps  ;  and 
on  endeavouring  to  ftraighten  the  fingers  by  force';  blood 
ftarted  from  every  joint.  As  the  acid  feemed  to  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  difeafe,  the  following  emolient  liniment 
was  ordered.  R  ol.  olivar.  3  u.  aq.  kali,  f  ii.  m.  f. 
linim.  With  this  he  rubbed  his  hands,  frequently,  parti¬ 
cularly  before  going  to  bed  ;  and  to  prevent  the  liniment 
from  being  too  foon  rubbed  off  lie  wore  gloves.  In  about 
four  days  the  lkin  feemed  a  little  foftened,  and  his  fingers 
did  not  fuffer  fo-  much  by  endeavouring  to  ftretch  them 
out.  He  complained  that  the  liniment  occasioned  much 
fmarting,  whence  the  following  was  directed  with  a  view 
«o  abate  the  acrimony  of  the  alkaline  fait ;  R  ol.  olivar, 
l  ii.  aq.  kali,  3  i.  vitel.  ovi.  No.  ii.  f.  linim.  This, 
mled  as  the  other,  in  three  days  was  lefs  troublefome,  and 
produced  further  evidence  of  relief  :  the  hardened  cuticle 
began  to  peel  off’,  and  a  flew  flexible  one  appeared  under¬ 
neath  y  many  of  the  chaps  were  healed,  and  he  began  to 
have  fome  ufe  of  his  fingers.  He  continued  the  laft  pre- 
feribed  liniment  about  two  months,  and  then,  to  prevent 
a  relapfe,  he  ufed  the  following.  R  axung.  p-orcin.  3  ii. 
vitelli  unius  ovi,  ol.  la-vend.  gut.  v.  m.  f.-  liniment.  With- 
this  he  rubbed  liis  hand's  every  night  at  bed-time  ;  and 
on  continuing  it  about  a  month  he  obtained  a  perfect 
cure.  Except  three  dofes  of  purging  phyftc,  he  took  no¬ 
thing  inwardly  as  a  medicine,  during  the  cure. 

.  CUTICULARIS  M2MBRANA.  The' DURA  MATER, 
which  fee. 

CUTICULOSUS.  See  Sphincter  Ann 

CUTILI7E.  Certain  cold  fountains  in  Italy,  mentioned 
by  Celfus  and  Pliny;  which  were  ufed  in  baths. 

'  CU'HO.  A  wood-louse.  See  Aselli. 

CUTIS.  The  skin.  It  is,  a  ftrong  thick,  univerfal, 
Covering  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  immediately 
above  the  adipofe  membrane.  It  is  corripofed  of  a  clofe 
■  texture  of  fibres  of  various  kinds,  and  alfo  of  veins  and 
arteries,  variouflv  difpofed;  where  there  are  large  orifices, 
it  terminates  by  being  gradually  loft.  Its  inner  fin-face 
is  moulded  upon  the  outer  furfaee  of  the  roembrana’  adi- 
pofa,  whofe  membraneous  part  being  produced,  forms 
the  [kin. 

The  [kin,  on  its  outfide,  is  unequal  :'  this  is  occafroned 
by  the-  miliary  glands,  and  the  bulbs  of  the  hair.  It  is 
naturally  contracted,  but  when  it  is  fwelled  it  is  fmooth. 
Upon  its  furfaee  we  obferve  the  papillae  pyramidales 
which  are  longer  in  fome  parts  than  in-  others,  as  iii  the 
fingers,  where  they  are  called  villi,  and  appear  in  rov/s, 
each  having  two  ranks  contiguous ;  thefe  are  the  organs 
of  touch.  Oppofite  to  the  joints,  the  J, kin  is  formed 
into  plice,  to  admit  of  a  free  motion.  Its  whole  l'ur- 
face,  outwardly,  is  covered  with  the  rete  mucofum,  and 
the  cuticle.- 

The  [kin  is  thickeft  between  the  fhoulders,  and  ofl  the 
•  back  part  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  when  the 
’/kin  is  once  deftroyed,  it  is  never  regenerated,  hut  the 
edges  ftreteh  confiderably  to  form  a  covering,  after  that 
a  cicatrix,  which  is  hardened  flefh,  completes  the 
4  healing.  '  /' 

The  outer1  furfaee  h  funrnhed  with  fmall  eminences, 
called  papilla  pyramidales ,  and  the  inner  furfaee  with  the 
miliary  glands.  Fewer  papillae  appear  on  th e  Jk'in  of  the 
belly  than  elfewherey  the  anterior  portion  of  it  is  not 
only  thinner  and  more  compact  than  the  pofterior,  but  it 
hath  this  likewife  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  may  naturally  be 
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very  much  inereafed  in  breadth,  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  without  lofing  any  of  its  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  * 
what  it  gains  in  breadth  ;  and  it  is  generally'  more  diffi- , 
cult  to  pierce  the  /kin  of  the  belly  with  pointed  inftru- 
ments  than  on  the  back;. 

Though  the  heft  glaffes  cannot  affift  us  to  fee  pores  in 
the  cuticle,' the  naked  eye  can  difeern  them  in  the  /kin, 
which  is  the  feat  of  many  difeafes,  and  on  thefe  Dr. 
Turner  hath  profeflecjly  writ.  See  his'Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

CYAMUS.  A  bean.  SeeFABA.  It  alfo  fignifies  a, 
wood-loufe  in  the  form  of  a  bean. 

CYANUSV  The  blue-bottle  y  alfo  cjeruleum.; 
Of  this  plant  B'oerhaave  enumerates  twenty-two  fpecies. 
That  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  centaur ea  cyanus ,  Linn,  alfo 
a'  fpecies  of  fertatula. 

Cyanus  YEgyptiacaL  Egyptian  bean.  SeeFABA 
[YEgyftia  palustris. 

-  Major,  called  alfo  cyanus  fitontanus ;  verbaf- 

-culum  cyanoides,  great  blue-bottle. 

The  cyajius  orieutalis  major  mofehatus,  i.  e.  sweet- 
sultan,  Or  sultan-flower,  is  fomewhat  cordial. 

- -  Minor,-  2lfo  called  bapti/ccula ,  batti/ecula,  blop- 

tifeca,  pa  paver  Heracleum ,  cyanus  fegetum.  Blue-bot¬ 
tle,  or  gorN-flower-t 

The  latter  of  thefe  two  i-s  the  mbit  noted,  but  not  as  a 
medicine,  to  which  character  this  kind  of  plants  have  but 
little  pretenfion,  but  for  the  fine  blue  colour  obtained 
from  its  flowers.  It  is  a  greyifh  green  plant,  generally 
growing  among  corn  ;  the  flower  is’  large,  and  of  a  deep 
blue  colour ;  it  is  annual,  and  produces  flowers  during 
moft  of  the  furnmer  months.  If  thefe  flowers  are  haftily 
dried,  they  keep  their  colour  longer  than  any  other  blue 
ones.  They  neither  give  their  colour  to  fpirit  nor  water. 
They  are  laid  to  be  in  a  fmall  degree  diuretic. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1748,  p.  122, 
is  a  procels  for  producing  a  fine  blue  colour  from  thefe 
flowers. 

-  O’RIENTALIS  ODORATUS.  See  AMEERBOI. 

-  Pulchro  Semine  Centaurii  Majoris, 

Bearded-creeper.  See  Crupi-na. 

CYAR.  Properly,  the  eye  of  a  needle  *,  but  it  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  orifice  of  the  internal  ear. 

CYASMA,  Brown  fpots  in  the  lips,  forehead,  and 
hands  of  pregnant  woman. 

C Y ATHISCUS,  from  Kva^,  a  cwp.  The  hollow- 
part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  die  fhape  of  a  fmall  fpoon,  as 
i'll  an  ear-picker. - 

CYATHUS,  KvaSos,  a  cup,  from  the  verb  ’/yav,  to 
pour  out.  It  was  a  common  meafure  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It  was 
equal  to  an  ounce,  of  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint.  The 
/ extans  was  two  ounces ;  the  quadrans ,  three  ounces  ; 
the  trims,  four  ounces  ;  the  quincunx,  five  ounces ;  the 
femis,  fix  ounces  y  the  /cptunx,  feven  ounces  y  the  bes , 
eight  ounces ;  the  dodrans,  nine  ounces  y  the  dextans  ten 
ounces ;  the  deunx,  eleven  ounces ;  the  as,  fextarius, 
or  co-tula,  twelve  ounces.  The  cyathus-  was  made  with  a 
handle  like  our  punch-ladle.  The  Roman  topers  -were 
ufed  to  drink  as  many  cyathi  as  there  were  Mufes,  nine ; 
alfo  as  many  as  there  were  letters  in  the  patron's  name. 
Thus,  they  had  modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern 
health-drinking,  or  toafting.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  cyathus 
of  the  Greeks  weighed  ten  drams,  and  Galen  fays  the 
fame;  though  el  fewhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus  contains 
twelve  drams  of  oil,  thirteen  drams  and  one  fcruple  of 
wine,  water,  or  vinegar,  and  eighteen  drams  of  honey. 
Galen  fays,  that  among  the  Veterinarii  the  cyathus  con¬ 
tained  two  ounces. 

The  modern  cyathus  is  5  j. 

CYBITOS.  The  cubitus. 

CYBOIDES.  SeeCuBOiDES. 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS  feu  INDICA.  Sec  Palma 
Japonic  a.' 

CYCEON,  from  Kvtcax,  to  mix’,  alfo  chmum  or  cinnus* 
It  is  a  mixture  of  the  confidence  of  pap,  made  with 
wine,  honey,  flour,  and  cheefe.-  This  name  was  given 
to  fomeptifansy  alfo  a  kind  of  fallad  in  which  cheefe  was 
mixed. 

CYCIMA.  Litharge. 

CYCLAMEN.  Sow-bread.  7  SeeARTHA- 

Cyclamen  Europium Cyclamenus.  1  nita. 

CYCLISCUS,  from  kvk*c;,  a  circle.  An  inftrument 
formerly  ufed  in  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

S  CYCLISMUS. 
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Mucilage  of  Quince 


CYCLISMUS.  A  troche.  Alfo  a  fort  of  circular 
fugine.  . 

CY CLOPION.  The  white  of  the  eye,  from  kvh\ou, 
to  furround ,  and  the  eye. 

CYCLOS.  A  Circle.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word 
to  fignify  the  cheeks,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 

CYCLUS  METASYNCRITICUS.  It  is  a  long  pro- 
tra&ed  courfe  of  remedies,  perfifted  in  with  a  view  of 
reftoring  the  particles  of  the  body  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  is  ne 
ceffary  to  health; 

CYCNARION.  A  collyrium  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  P.  ^Egineta.  It  was  fo  called  becaufe  its  colour  re- 
fembled  that  of  a  fwan. 

CYDAR.  Tin. 

CYDONATUM.  A  preparation  of  quinces  with  an 
addition  of  aromatics,  defcribed  by  P.  AEgineta 

CYDONIA.  The  QbiNCE-TREE.  Alfo  tailed  cotonea, 
mala  cotonea  major  a  et  minora,  malus  cydonia.  It  is  the 
pyrus  cydonia ,  or  pyrus  cydonia  fylveftris,  fob  integerri- 
mis  floribus  folitariis,  Lin.  The  wild  quince-tree 

Botanifts  enumerate  five  fpecies. 

The  quince-tree  is  low,  a  native  of  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  is  Common  in  our  gardens.  Its  fruit 
refembles  in  fhape  fome  forts  of  round  pears  ;  it  hath  an 
agreeable  and  Itrong  fmell,  an  auftere  acid  tafte ;  its  ex- 
prefl'ed  juice  is  cooling  and  reftringent,  is  ufeful  in  nau- 
feas,  ficknefs  of  the  ltomach,  and  fometimes  relieves  vo¬ 
miting  ;  by  boiling  it  lofes  its  aftringency.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  thgy  give 
but  to  boiling  water.  One  dram  of  them  makes  fix 
ounces  of  mucilage,  about  the  confiftency  of  the  -white 
of  egg.  It  is  the  mod  agreeable  of  all  the  mucilages, 
but  is  apt  to  become  mouldy  in  a  Ihort  time. 

The  London  College  dire£ls  the  following. 

Mucilago  Seminis  Cydonii  Mali. 

.  Seed. 

Take  of  quince  feed)  a  dram ;  diftilled  water,  eight 
ounces  ;  boil  with  a  gentle  fire,  till  the  water  thickens ; 
then  drain  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Formerly  a  fyrup  was  made  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
and  a  conferve,  called  marmalade,  jelly,  miva  cydonio- 
rum,  or  dyacydonium  ;  but  it  is  now  an  article  in  the  con<- 
feHioner’sbufinefs  only.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  RaiiHid. 

Cydonia  Exotica.  See  Covalam. 

CYEMA.  See  Cuema. 

CYGNUS  REGINiE.  A  collyrium  defcribed  by 
Aetius. 

CYLICHNE.  A  fmall  veflel  or  box  for  holding  me¬ 
dicines  ;  a  gallipot,  or  pill-box. 

CYLINDRUS.  The  cylinder.  The  fruit  of  plants 
are  termed  cylindrical  when  they  refemble  a  column  ;  fo 
are  mafles  of  plader.  See  MagdaleonEs. 

CYLLOS,  from  xuWou,  to  make  lame.  In  Hippocrates, 
it  is  one  afFeHed  with  a  kind  of  luxation  which  bends  out¬ 
wards,  and  is  hollowed  inward.  Such  a  defeat  in  the 
tibia  is  called  cyllojis ,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs 
is  called,  by  the  Latins,  varus ,  and  is  oppofed  to  valgus. 
Blafiis  is  one  whofe  legs  are  bent  the  other  way. 

CYLLOSIS.  See  Cyllos. 

CYrMA.  By  a  figure  this  name  is  applied  to  the  tops 
of  plants  which  the  Latins  call  turio  and  afparagus. 

CYMBiE  Os.  See  Scaphoides  Os. 

CYMBAL  ARIA,  alfo  called  Linaria.  Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax,  or  ivy- wort.  It  grows  on  old  walls  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  hath  the  fame  virtues  as  the 
navel-wdrt.  See  feveral  fpecies  of  cymbalaria ,  under 
the  article  Linaria. 

CYMBALARIS  CARTILAGO.  See  Car  til  ago 
Cr  icoides. 

CYMBIFORME.  See  Scaphoides.  From  cymba, 
a  boat. 

CYMIA  vel  Cynnia.  A  veflel  in  the  fhape  of  an 
urinal. 

CYMINUMi  See  Cuminum. 

Cyminum  cornulatum.  See  Hypoceum. 

CYNADONTES,  from  kuuv,  a  dog,  and  a  tooth. 
Dog-tooth. 

CYNANCHE.  Kvvayxn,  alfo  Synanche.  A  fpecies  of 
quiNSY,  in  which  the  tongue  is  inflamed,  and  fwelled  fo 
that  it  hangs  out  beyond  the  teeth.  Aretaeus  fays,  it  is 
thus  named  from  dogs  either  being  fubjedd  to  it,  or  elfe 
wjlien  in  health  they  hang  out  their  tongues  at  times. 


The  Mu¬ 
cous  QUIN- 


Caelius  Aurelianus  fays,  lhat  the  voice  of  a  patient  in  3 
quinfy  refembles  that  of  a  dog  or  of  a  wolf,  hence  called’ 
ycanche.  Or  perhaps  the  word  cynanche  is  derived  from 
and  ayxu,  to  Juffocate\  for  when  dogs  are  hanged, 
becaufe  their  bodies  are  not  heavy  enough  to  make  a 
itrong  compreflion  of  the  rope,  they  ftruggle  long,  with 
their  eyes  turgid,  their  tongues  hang  out  of  their  mouths, 
&c.  and  becaufe  a  fet  of  fimilar  fyrnptoms  affett  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  fpecies  of  quinfy,  this  name  is  given  to  it. 
Cynanche  is  Dr.  Cullen’s  genetic  name  for  quinfy.  See 
Angina. 

CynanciIe  Epidemica.  AngiNosa.  I  ’] 

- - Exanthematica.  j  c 

sy.  See  Scarlitina  Anginosa. 

;  Parotid aja,  alfo  Angina  externa,  mumps,  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  quinfy.  Dr.  Cullen  names  it  cynanche  paroti- 
dasa  curies i  oreiUons ;  obfervtizioni.  T  his  name  is  given  to 
a  diforder  which  manifefted  itfelf  by  a  flight  fever,  fooil 
after  the  appearance  of  which,  the  face,  neck,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  throat,  were  confiderably  fwelled,  and  of  a  fome- 
what  deeper  colour  than  a  damafle  rofe,  but  the  tumor 
rarely  extended  to  the  eyes.  This  fwelling  was  chiefly 
external,  and  fometimes  fo  increafed  in  a  few  days,  as  to 
obi  iterate  the  features;  and  yet  this  quick  and  extraordinary 
diftenfion  of  the  parts  was  rarely  attended  with  pain. 

This  diforder  was  of  the  inflammatory  kind;  it  chiefly 
aflefted  the  young  and  the  poor ;  it  was  very  rarely  mor¬ 
tal,  and  feldom  terminated  in  an  abfeefs,  but  gave  way 
to  general  antiphlogiflic  methods. 

Sometimes  the  tumor  fubfided  in  three  or  four  davs, 
and  from  the  face  was  iranflated  in  men  to  the  tefticles  ; 
but  this  circumftance  required  no  alteration  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  method  of  cure,  nor  did  the  fwelling  in  the  telli- 
cles  ever  fuppurate. 

_  The  patients  bore  bleeding,  purging,  and  nitrous  me¬ 
dicines  very  well.  In  fome  a  thicknefs  and  hardnefs  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands,  after  the 
patient  was  very  well  in  all  other  refpefts  ;  thefe  yielded 
:o  fome  dofes  of  calomel,  with  gentle  purging,  the  af- 
fefted  part  being  kept  warm,  and  the  patient  to  a  fuit- 
able  regimen.  Sometimes  a  mild  mercurial  ointment  was 
ufeful.  See  Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks,  p.  74—  76, 
and  Appendix  to  the  fame,  p.  13,  Sic.  Cullen’s  Firft 
ines,  edit.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

- Tonsillaris.  See  Angina. 

- Trachealis.  See  Suffocatio  stridula. 

- Gangrenosa,  Putrid  quinsy,  Pharyngaea, 

Maligna,  Ulcerosa.  See  Angina. 

• -  Stridula.  See  Suffocatio  stridula. 

CYNANCHICA  MEDICAMENTA.  Medicines  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  cynanche. 

CYNANCHON.  See  Apocynon. 

CYNANTHEMIS.  A  name  of  the  cotula  feetida. 
CYNANTHROPIA,  from  xvuv,  a  dog,  and 
man.  A  kind  of  melancholy  delirium.  In  which  the 
rerfons  affecled  believe  they  are  changed  into  dogs,  and 
in  confequence  thereof  endeavour  to  a£t  like  them.  Or, 
according  to  fome,  the  hydrophobia. 

CYNAPIUM.  Lesser  hemlock.  See  Cicuta 
minor. 

CYNCHNIS;  A  fmall  veflel  to  hold  medicines  in. 
CYNICUS.  Canine.  Certain  convulfions;  called 

cynic  fpafms. 

CYN1PHES.  in  Helmont,  fignifies  flies  or  gnats, 
CYNNIA.  Cymia,  or  Carora.  A  veflel  in  the  fhape 
of  an  urinal. 

CYNOBOTANE.  See  Cotula  foetida. 

CYNOCEPHALION.  A  fpecies  of  antirrhinum. 

CYNOCOCTONUM.  Wolf’s-bane. 

CYNOCOPRUSj  from  xuwv,  a  dog,  and  xott^o;,  dung , 
See  Album  grjecum,  the  White  dung  of  a  dog. 

CYNOCRAMBE.  See  Mercurialis.  Sylv.  Apo¬ 
cynon  and  HipPomanes. 

CYNOCTONUM.  See  AconituM. 

CYNOCYTIS.  The  dog-rose. 

CYNODECTOS.  Bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

CYNODES.  Canine. 

CYNODESMION,  from  xvuv,  a  dog,  and  Pea,  to  bind. 
or  from  x.t the.  yard  of  a  man,  and  hu,  to  tie.  A  li¬ 
gature  by  which  the  prepuce  is  bound  upon  the  glands. 
Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  lower  part  of  the  prepuce. 

CYNODONTES,  from  xvuv,  a  dog,  and  oj'of,  a  tooth. 
The  canine  teeth. 
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CYNOGLOSSUM.  Hounds-toNGue.  Botanifls 

enumerate  nine  fpecies. 

Cvnoglossum  Maj.  Vulg.  Lingua  Canina.G REAT- 
j»r  hounds -TONGUE.  It  is  the  cynoglojjum  officinal. 
Linn. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant  ?  produces;,  the  firft  year,,  large, 
foft,  tongue-#)  aped,  long,  pointed  leaves  -  the  feCond 
v.ear,  a  thick  branched  ffalk,  with  pointed  leaves  joined 
to  it,  without  pedicles ;  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  are 
dark  purple  fl6wersrwhich  are  followed  by  four  flat  feeds : 
the  root  is  oblong,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outfide,  but  white  within.  It  grows  in  ffiady 
places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  have  a  rank,  but  not  very  Itrong.  fmell,  like 
tlrofe  of  tire  narcotic  plants,,  which  in  drying,  is  moftly 
diffipated  ;  but  thofe  that  happen-  to  grow  on  dry  ground 
have  very  little  fmelL 

- Maritimum.  Cerinthoides  argentea  flbre  pul- 

chre  cccrulco.  BugloJJum  mar  inumincanum Jiorc  cceruleo. 
Rchium  marinum.' 

Their  medical  effects,,  if  they  poflefs  any,  are  Very  lit¬ 
tle  known  ^ 

- Minus' Album,  See-  A  fpeciesof  omphalodes. 

- Montanum  Majus.’  Cerinthe.  Ho  k  e  y -wort.. 

Of  this  Boeihaave  enumerates  eight  different' fpecies. 

CYNOLOPHA.  Pollux  calls  thele  Certain  afperities 
of  the  vertebne,  and  beginning,  of  the  fpine  of  the  back. 

GYNOLYSSA,;  The  fame  as  lyfju,  or  as  hydrophobia. 

CYNOMORON.  A  name  of  the  cynocrambey  in  P. 
jEgineta;  alfo  of  the  Apocynon. 

GYNOMOJA.  A  name  of  the  pfyllium  in  Oribafius. 

CYNOPT1CON.  SeeDACNERON. 

CYNOREXIA.  The  fame  as  bulimia  emetica.  See 
Boulimus. 

G  Y  NO  R RHO DON.  1  from-  kvuv,  «  dog ^  and  paJoiy  a 

CYNOSBATOS.  \j  rofe .  Aifcrcalled  caninus  fentis , 
eanirubus,  cynocytis ,  rofabatina,  Linn,  rofa  fylvdjlris  vulga¬ 
ris,  rofa  fylvcftris  inodor a\  The  DOG-ROSE,  or  HIP-TREE. 
It  is  one  of  the  largeft  plants  of  the  rofe-kind,.  grows 
wild  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  June.-  The  fruit  is  made 
into  a  eonferve,  as  follows.- 

Conferva  Cynofbiitl.*  Conferve  of  the  Kip. 

Take  of  the  pulp  of  ripe  hips,  one  pound;  of  double 
refined  fugar,  twenty  ounces ;  mix  them  into  a  conferve. 

The  hips  are  to  be  fplit,  and  the  hairy  feeds  carefully 
picked  out;  and  then,  when  the  fruit  is  mellowed  by 
llanding  a  few  days,  it  muff  be'  pa  fled  through  a  hair 
fieve,  and  to  the  pulp  the  fugar  mult  be  added.  Ph. 
Lond.  1788.  If  this  caution  is  not  obferved  in  pulping 
the  fruit,  the  rough  prickly  matter  endofing  the  feeds, 
may  be  retained  irn  the  conServe  ;  a  fmall  portioirof  which 
wilt  bccafiofr  uneafmefs  at  the  Itomach,  an  itching  about 
the  anus,  and  fometimes  vomiting.-  There  is  arlfo  a  fun¬ 
gus  or  gall  growing,  upon  this  tree,  called  bedeguar, 
which  is  faid  to  be  poffeffed  of,  and  celebrated  for  its  af- 
trkigent  power,  hut  it  is  yet  not  fuffickntly  tried  with  us, 
to  fpeak  with  great  certainty. 

CYNOSORCHIS.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  orchis. 
See  Orchis. 

GYON.  A  Dog.  Alfo  the  inferior  parts  of  the  penis 
and  prepuee-’ 

CYOPHORIA,  from  Kvnij.dc,  the  foetus' ,  and  Qipu,  to 
tarry:  Gestation.  It  is-  fpoken  of  a1  woman  with 
refpeH  to  her  pregnancy. 

CYPARISSUS.  See  Cupressus. 

CYPERI  GENUS  EX  INDICA.  See  Curcctma. 
GYPEROIDIS  GRAMEN.  See  Gramen  Cype- 

ROIDES. 

GYPERUS.-  A-  plant  with  grafs-like  leaves,  and  trian¬ 
gular  ftalks,  bearing  tufts  of  flowers  on  their  top,  which 
are  followed  by  a  triangular  feed. 

- -  Longus,  Linn.  Cyp.  odoratus  radice  longa. 

eyperus  panicula  fparfa  fpCciola.  The  ordinary  fweet  cy- 
perus,  or  English  galanqale.  It  hath  a  long  flender 
root,  crooked  and  knotted,  on  the  outfide  of  a  blackifh 
brown  colour,  and  white  within ;  it  grows  in  marfhy 
places,  and  thofe  in  England  are/as  good  as  the  foreign 
ones. 

The  root  hath  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
tevifh  tafte  ;  both  water  and  fpirit  take  up  its  virtues  ;  by 
4Hti Hation  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil  is  obtain¬ 


ed-  This  long  root  is  fomewhat  aromatic,  but  mofl  no/ 
ticed  for  its  aftringency. 

Cyperus  Rotundus.  Cyp.  Creticus,  vel  Syriacus.- 
Round-rooted  cyperus.  This  plant  hath  feveral 
roundifh  roots,  about  the  fiae  of  wallriuts,  connected  by 
fibres,  rough,  and  rufty-coloured  on  the  outfide,  of  a 
yellow  white  within.--  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  grows  wild  in  fome  other  countries.  The  roots  have 
the  fame  fmell  and  tafle  as  the  long  fort  have.  This  fort 
is  moil  noted  for  its  aroma  ;  blit  they  may  be  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently.  Raii  Hilt. 

- Americanus.  See  Sanct-^  Helena  Ra¬ 


dix. 


— Escuxentus.  Sweet  cyperus,  or  rujh-nut . 

- Longus  Odorus.  A  name  of  the  contrayerva. 

— NiioTicus.  See  Papyrus. 

CYPH-I.  A  compofition  of  fixteen  ingredients,  fuch’ 
as  honey,.-  raifins,  cardamom  feeds,  See.  It  was  much.- 
ufed  in  the  Egyptian  facrifices,  aiid"  hence  the  troches,, 
called  trochifci  cypheos.- 

CYPHOMA.  i  Eroffi’  xvpoet,  to  bend’.  A  kind  of  gib— - 

CYPHOSIS.  J  bofity,  an  incurvature  of  the  fpine  of 
the  back,  when  the  vertebra:  incline  prefernaturally  out¬ 
wards.- 


i  CYPIRA.  Turmeric.  Sec  Curcuma*. 
CYPRESSUS,  l  c  „ 

CYPRINUM  Ol.  j  See  Cupressus* 
i  CYPRINUS,  See  CARPio. 

CYPRUS.  See  Phyllarea. 

Cyprus  Dioscor.  7  „  _  . 

- Gr*corum.  {Eastern  privet.  SeelNMCA. 

CYPSELE,  or  Cypselis.  The  ear-wax. 
CYRAsNIA.  In  Rulandus  is  fignihes  the  fxcesof  faf- 
fron  infufed  in  oil- 


ClrRBASlA.  Properly  the  tiara,  or  cap,  worn  by  the 
Perfian'  monarchs.-  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  in  hii 
Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  ih  deferibhig  a  fort 
of  covering  which  he  dire£ts  for  the  breafts. 

CYREBIA.  The  hufks  of  barley,  or  of  other  cotit, 
which  fall  off  while  they  are  torrifying,  or  when  foakesf 
in-  water-. 


CYRENAICUS  LIQUOR.  See  Benzoinum. 

■■■  ■  Sal.  See  Sal  ammoNiaciIsv 

- Succus.  It  is  applied  to  die  juice  of  the  Iafer-1 

pitium  of  the  ancients,  from  the  country  where  it  moff 
flourifhed,  by  Scribonius  Largus,  Paiilus  AEgineta,  and 
fome  others;  and  by  San£lorius.  It  is  alfo  taken  notice 
of  by  the  fame  name  in  his  Aphorifms. 

GYRONES,  See  Phthiriasis. 

CYRSEON.  The  podex  or  anus; 

CYRTOIDES.  GibAous. 

CYRTOMA.  Any  preternatural  tumor  or  gzbbofity, 
from  xufi&,  hump-hacked.  In  Vogel’s  Nofology,  it  fir- 
nifies  a  particular  flatulent  tumor  of  the  belly. 

CYRTONOSUS.  The  Rickets.  See  Rachitis. 

CYSSAROS,’  The  podex,  anus,  or  inteft.  rectum-: 
xvpof,  is  the  breech . 

CYSSOTIS.  Inflammation  of  the  anus 

CYSTEOLITHOS,  from  xur/f,  the  bladder ,  and 
a  fone.  The  stone  in  the  bladder. 

CYST.  HEPATICI  DUCTUS.  See  Hepatico-Cys- 
tici  Ductus. 


CYSTICA  ARTERIAI.  The  cydic  arteries.  Tte 
. hepatic  artsry  advances  behind  the  du&ils  hepaticus  to- 
,wards  the  veficula  fellis,  to  which  it  gives  two  principal 
branches,  thefe  are  called  adder  ice  cyjiica.  See  HEPAt. 
Arteria. 

- Vena.  A  branch-  from  the  vxna  portx  ven- 

tralis ;  they  run  along  the  vefficula  fellis,  from  its  neck 
to  the  bottom,  and  as  they  aVe  often  only  two  in  number, 
they  are  called  cyflicce  gemellae 

CYSTIRRHAGIA.  Dvfcharge  of  the  blood  from  the 
urinary  bladder.  It  is  always  a  fymptomatic  diforder. 

CYSTICAPNOS  AFRICANA  SCANDENS.  Afri¬ 
can  CLIMBING  BLADDER  FUMITORY.  See  FUMARtA 
ALBA. 

CYSTITICA  Ischuria.  A  suppression  of 
urinf:  from  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

CYSTICUS  DUCTUS,  or  Ductus  VesicuHaris. 
The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  formed  by  the  con- 
trabtion  of  its  fmall  extremity,  and  this  neck  bending 
, afterwards,  produces  a  narrow  canal  called  the  duftus 

cyjticus-. 
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& Jltcus.  It  conveys  the  gall  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
duodenum. 

CYSTICA  ISCHURIA.  See  Ischuria. 

CYSTIDES.  Encyfted  tumors,  and  thofe  whofe  fub- 
ftance  is  included  in  a  membrane. 

CYSTIS.  A  bag.  It  is  applied  to  any  receptacle  of 
morbid  humours,  Kuas,  a  bag. 

CYSTINX.  A  l'mall  bladder. 

CYSTITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
Mezerey,  names  it  cyjlijlogia.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae  and  order  phlegma- 
ficte,  and  obferves  two  fpecies.  I.  Cyjiitis  a  caufis  in- 
ternis.  2.  Cyjiitis  a  cauiis  externis.  See  Inflamma- 
tio  Vesica. 

CYSTIPHLOGIA.  See  Cystitis. 

CYSTOTOMIA.  A  cutting  of  the  bladder  in  the  ope- 


A  fup-") 

r.  (  See 


ration  for  the  ftone. 

CYSTOLITHICA.  Ischuria. 
predion  of  urine  from  a  ftone  in  the  bladder 

CYSTOPHLEGICA.  A  fuppreflion  off  Ischuria. 
urine  from  a  palfy  in  the  bladder.  J 

CYSTOCELE.  A  hernia  formed  by  the  protrufion 
of  the  urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOPTOSIS.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  blad¬ 
der  protruding  through  the  urethra. 

CYSTOPHLEGMATICA.  Ischuria.  A  fup-, 
predion  of  urine  from  abundance  of  mucus  in  the 
bladder. 

CYSTOPASTICA.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from 
a  fpafm  in  the  fpindter  of  the  bladder. 

CY ST OTHROMBOIDES.  A  fuppreflion  of 
urine  from  grumous  blood  in  the  bladder. 
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CYSTOSPYICA.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from 
purulent  matter  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPROCTICA.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine 
from  pain  in  the  bladder,  caufed  byindurated  faeces, 
wind,  inflammation,  abfcefs,  &c.  in  the  rectum. 

CYSTOTOMIA.  A  cutting  of  the  bladder  in  the 
operation  of  the  ftone. 

CYTHION.  A  collyrium  mentioned  by  Celfus. 

CYTINIFORME  1  Generally  fignify  the  flower  of  the 

CYTINUS.  J  true  pomegranate ;  but  fometimes 
ufed  to  flgnify  the  cups  of  flowers  which  expand  after 
the  fame  manner ;  they  are  alfo  termed  cytiniforme. 

CYTINUS  HYPOCISTIS.  See  Hypocistis. 

CYTISO-GENISTA.  Common  broom.  See  Ge¬ 
nista. 

CYTISUS.  Bean  trefoil.  Boerhaave  mentions 
flxteen  fpecies. 

Cytisus  Alpinus,  alfo  called  laburnum,  anagyris 
non  foetida.  Bean  trefoil  tree.  The  leaves  are  laid 
to  cool  and  difcufs ;  a  decoftion  of  them  is  diuretic. 

- “•  Spinosus,  alfo  called  afphalathus,  See.  acacia  al¬ 
tera  trifolia,  cjtifo  fpartium  aculeatum.  Trefoil  a- 
cacia.  Its  juice  is  aftringent. 

Pfeudo-CYrisvs.  The  hairy  shrub-trefoil.  None 
of  the  fpecies  are  in  much  ufe-  See  Dale  and  Ray. 

-  SCOPARIUS  VULG.  COMMON  BROOM.  See 

Genista. 

- - Incanus  Siliquis  Falcatis.  See  Medicago. 

CYZICENUS.  An  epithet  of  a  plafter  deferibed  by 
Galen,  and  commended  for  ulcers  and  wounds  of  the 
nervous  parts. 
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DAM 

In  the  chemical  alphabet,  fignifies  vitriol. 
DABURI.  See  Achiotl. 

9  DACETON,  from  Paxva,  to  bite.  An  epithet 
for  fuch  animals  as  hurt  by  biting. 

DACHEL.  So  Boerhaave  calls  the  palma  major. 

DACNERON,  from  J'axva,  to  bite ,  biting.  An  epi¬ 
thet  for  a  collyrium  in  Trallian,  alfo  called  oxydorcia ,  and 
cynopticon. 

DACRYDIUM.  See  Diagridium. 

DACRYODES,  from  d'a^v,  a  tear.  In  Hippocrates 
it  is  a  fanious  ulcer. 

DACRYOMA.  A  coalition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
pun£ta  lachrymalia. 

DACRYOPCEOS.  An  epithet  for  fuch  things  as 
caufe  the  tears  to  flow,  fuch  as  onions,  &c. 

DACTILETUS.  The  hermodactyl. 

DACTYLETHRAI.  A  machine  fhaped  like  a  finger, 
and  introduced  into  the  ftomach  to  excite  a  vomiting. 

DACTYLION.  Web-fingered. 

DACTYLIOS.  A  troche. 

DACTYLON  RADICE  REPENTE.  See  Gra- 

MEN  DACTYLON. 

DACTYLOTHECE.  So  Pare  cails  an  inftrument 
which  he  ufed  in  fome  cafes  of  injury  done  to  the  fin¬ 
gers. 

DACTYLUS.  The  date.  In  Boerhaave  it  is  the 
palma  major.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  blatta  byzantia ; 
and,  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  the  fame  meafure  as  digitus 
among  the  Latins. 

• - palmula,  called  alfo  palma  major ,  palma 

dattylifera ,  the  great  palm-tree,  or  date-tree.  It 
is  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  its  fruit  is 
oblong,  larger  than  an  acorn,  and  includes  a  ftone.  The 
bell  dates  come  from  Tunis.  Chufe  thofe  that  are  foft, 
large  and  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  a  whitilh  membrane  between  the  fleih 
and  the  ftone.  They  are  moderately  aftringent,  yet  are 
eaten  as  food  in  Africa. 

D7EDALUS.  Quicksilver. 

D7EDION.  A  diminution  of  dais,  a  torch.  It  is  a 
kind  of  peffary. 

D7EMONIA.  Melancholy  fuppofed  from  poffelfion  of 
demons. 

D7EMONIS.  Ordure. 

D./LMONOMANIA.  The  melancholy  which  is  fup_ 
pofed  to  arife  from  poffeflions  of  demons,  &c. 

DAIS.  Das,  or  tjfda.  SeeT^EDA. 

DAITIDES.  Galen  fays  it  is  great  torches  ;  but  by 
a  metaphor  it  fignifies  heads  of  garlic. 

DALE.  An  abbreviation  of  Sam.  Dalei  M.  L.  Phar- 

M  ACOLOGIA. 

DALECHAMP.  LUGD.  An  abbreviation  of  Hifto- 
ria  Generalis  Plantarum  Dalechampio  elaborata. 

DALECHAMPIA.  So  father  Plunder  calls  a  plant 
growing  in  Martinico,  in  honour  of  J.  Dalechampius. 
See  Miller’s  Di£t.  vol.  ii. 

DALIGTHRON.  A  name  of  the  thalidlrum.  See 
Sophia. 

DAMA.  Fallow-deer.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
cervus,  in  the  order  of  pecora,  in  the  Linnaean  Syftem, 
called  cervus  dama,  and  alfo  cervus  platyceros.  This  ani¬ 
mal  lives  entirely  on  vegetables  and  water,  and  its  falts 
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are  not  highly  exalted;  nor  is  it  much  inclined  toputre- 
fcency.  The  venifon  of  a  deer  killed  when  cool,  differs 
much  from  that  of  one  heated  with  exercife.  The  fibres 
of  the  fir  ft  are  harder,  the  flelh  more  tough,  and  lefs  eafily 
foluble  in  the  ftomach.  But  from  the  nature  of  its  ceco- 
nomy,  from  its  wild,  and  exercifed  ftate,  and  from  being 
generally  killed  in  the  blood,  is  an  alkalefcent,  fapid  ani¬ 
mal,  confidered  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  and,  though  an 
exercifed  animal,  of  eafy  digeftion.  Its  flefh  approaches 
very  near  to  that  of  fheep,  though  undoubtely  it  is  more 
fapid  and  alkalefcent.  This  is  the  deer  with  which  we 
are  beft  acquainted,  and  are  molt  known  under  the  name 
of  venifon.  Medicinal  virtues  have  been  attributed  to 
different  parts.  The  recent  blood  drank  immediately 
from  the  veins,  hath  been  faid  to  remove  vertigo  ;  the 
gall  to  be  deterfive,  and  take  away  films  from  the  eyes ; 
the  liver  hath  been  recommended  in  diarrhoea ;  the  horns 
are  ufed  exactly  in  the  fame  intentions  as  thofe  of  the 
ftag,  and  the  fat  or  fuet  agrees  perfeftly  with  that  of  the 
fame  animal. 

DAMASCENA  PRUNA  NOSTRATA.  SeePRU- 

NUS  DAMASCENA. 

DAMASCENE  PASSUL^i  vel  UV^i.  The 
largeft  kind  of  grapes. 

DAMASONICUM.  See  Doria  nareonensis. 

DAMASONIUM.  The  stary-headed  water- 
plantain.  German  leopard’s  bane.  See  alfo 
Alisma  and  Helleborine. 

DAMESONIUM.  Doria’s  wound-wort.  See 
Doria. 

DAMNATA  TERRA.  See  Caput  mortuum. 

DANAIS.  See  Conyza. 

DAPHNE.  In  botany,  it  is  a  genus  of  the  o£landria 
monogynia.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  bay-tree,  and  of 
the  mezereon.  See  alfo  Alexandria. 

Daphne  gnidium.  See  Thymelea  monspeliaca. 

-  laureola.  See  Laureola  mas. 

-  mezereum.  See  Laureola  fjemina. 

DAPHNELAiON,  from  cPaipvYi,  the  bay-tree,  and  rAa/ov, 
oil .  The  oil  of  bay-berries,  called  alfo  launnum • 
When  bay-berries  are  full  ripe,  they  are  boiled  in  water, 
and  their  oil,  as  it  appears  on  the  furface  thereof,  is 
feummedoffi  and  is  the  green  oil  of  bays,  which  is  bittter, 
acrid,  and  ufeful  as  a  topical  application  in  palfies,  and 
other  nervous  dilorders.  See  Laurus  vulgaris. 

DAPHNITIS.  A  name  for  the  beft  pieces  of  caflia. 
See  Actus. 

DAPHNOIDES.  Spurge-laurel.  See  Laureola 
mas. 

DARATOS.  Unfermented  bread. 

DARCPIEM.  A  name  of  the  beft  cinnamon. 

DARSINI.  The  Arabian  name  for  die  ordinary  fort 
of  true  cinnamon. 

DARSIS,  from  J'tfu,  to  excoriate. 

DARTA.  A  tettar,  ring-worm,  or  the  itch. 

DARTOS,  from  d\oac,  leather,  or  a  pelt.  Dartos,  a 
Greek  name  derived  from  its  raw  or  excoriated  appear¬ 
ance,  and  not  from  its  ufe  in  contra&ing  the  ferotum. 
See  Warner  on  the  Tefticles,  p.  2.  One  of  the  coats 
which  forms  the  ferotum,  is  called  the  dartos  mufcle, 
alfo  corium  ;  but  Dr  Hunter  fays  that  no  fuch  mufcle  can 
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be  found,  and  Albinus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  table 
See  Scrotum. 

DAS.  See  Dais. 

DASYMMA.  See  Trachoma,  from  $arvt>  rough. 

DASYS,  Denfe,  thick,  clofe,  or  rough.  An  epithet 
for  a  tongue  that  is  parched  in  a  fever.  Applied  to  refpi- 
ration,  it  fignifies  a  breathing  as  if  the  lungs  had  not 
room  to  expand.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  denfity  of 
breathing  are  called  cerchodes. 

DATURA,  and  datyra.  See  Stramonium. 

DAUCITES  VINUM.  Wine  in  which  is  the  feeds 
of  daucus. 

DAUCUS.  The  carrot,  called  alfo  carota.  Boer- 
haave  reckons  up  feven  fpecies ;  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies 
of  myrrhis. 

Daucus  alSaticus.  A  fpecies  of  orcofelinum. 

- annuus  minor.  Hedge  parsley.  See 

Caucalis. 

- vuegaris,  called  alfo  daucus  fylveftris ,  pajli- 

ftaca  tenufolia ,  Jlaphylinus ,  Gracorum  vel  fylveftris. 
Wild  carrot,  or  eirD’s-nest.  This  is  the  fort  the 
feeds  of  which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  It  is  the  daucus 
carota,  or  daucus  fylveftris  tenui  folius,  feminibus  hifpidis, 
petiolis,  fubtus  nervofis,  Linn.  The  wild  carrot ,  or  bird’s 
neji. 

. -  Creticus,  called  alfo  myrrhis  annua ,  daucus , 

foliis  foeniculi,  tenuiflimis,  candy  carrot,  or  carrot 
of  Crete.  It  is  the  athamanta  Cretcnjis  of  Linn. 

That  which  is  called  carrot  of  Crete ,  is  often  brought 
from  Germany,  & c.  the  beft  is  large,  frefh,  found,  and 
of  an  acrid  talle. 

The  wild  carrot  is  common  in  many  uncultivated  parts 
of  England,  and  flowers  in  June  :  the  feeds  are  fimilar 
in  their  talle  and  fmell  to  thofe  of  the  Cretan  carrot ,  but 
weaker ;  however  they  are  fubftituted  for  them,  and,  if 
infufed  in  ale  or  wine,  they  give  out  all  their  virtues, 
which  are  diuretic,  antifcorbutic,  carminative,  and  lithon- 
triptic.  Half  a  pound  of  the  feeds  may  be  infufed  in  five 
or  fix  gallons  of  ale,  and  a  pint  of  the  clear  liquor  may 
be  drank  three  times  a  day.  The  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot 
have  in  many  inftances  been  ufeful  in  the  Hone  and 
gravel,  particularly  in  the  latter,  when  accompanied  with 
great  pain  and  coffee-coloured  or  bloody  urine.  The 
feeds  Ihould  be  gathered  in  Auguft.  They  feem  to  be 
forcing,  but  not  dangerous.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  feeds 
may  be  put  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  infu- 
fion  drank  with  fugar  and  milk,  inftead  of  tea,  for  break- 
fall,  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  Gouty  people  who  are 
aftiibled  with  the  gravel,  are  much  relieved  by  it.  Some 
experience  relief  from  this  infufion  in  a  few  days ;  others 
are  longer,  even  to  twelve  months,  before  they  perceive 
any  fenfible  effeft  from  it,  but  after  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pily  rewarded  for  their  perfeverance. 

-  sativus.  The  common  garden-carrot. 

This  root  is  in  frequent  ufe,  and  though  it  will  not  yield 
any  grained  fugar,  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  a  fweet,  and 
melligenous  juice  which  gives  a  llrong  mark  of  its  nutri¬ 
tious  quality.  When  boiled,  it  affords  a  tender,  and 
not  very  flatulent  food.  The  roots  when  feraped  fmall, 
and  made  up  into  a  poultice  take  off  the  dilagreeable 
fmell  which  attend  ulcerated  cancers.  The  raw  carrot 
may  be  feraped  or  grated,  then  made  into  a  cataplafm 
with  cold  water,  and  applied  to  any  kind  of  fetid  ulcers. 
See  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  183,  358,  &c. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

-  Macedon.  See  Apium  Macedonicum. 

■ -  mont anus.  See  Oreoselinum.  It  is  alfo  a 

fpecies  of  fefeli. 

-  odoratus  Creticus,  See.  Wild  cumin. 

See  Cuminoides. 

-  p alustris.  See  Alsnicium. 

-  peregrinus.  See  Apium,  under  felinum 

montan. 

-  PETROSELINI  vel  CORIANDRI  FOLIO.  See 

Apium.  pyren.  thf.ss.  under  Bunium. 

• -  selenoides.  See  Oreoselinum. 

-  seprinius.  See  Antriscus. 

DAULONTAS  FRUTEX.  An  American  Ihrub, 
which  Lemery  fays  poffeffes  the  properties  of  camomile, 
and  its  berries  relieve  in  allhmas,  &c. 

DAUPHINY  SAL.  It  is  the  fait  obtained  from  an 
earth  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny  in  France.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tural  natron  vitriolatum. 


DAURA.  So  Paracelfus  calls  black  hellebore.- 
DAVERIDON.  Oil  of  spike. 
DEARTICULATIO.  See  Abarticulatio  and 
diarthrosis. 

DEASCIATIO.  See  Aposceparnismus. 

DE  BOOT.  An  abbreviation  of  Anfelmi  Boetii  de 
Boot,  Gemmarum  &  Lapidum  Hiftoria,  See. 

DEC.  The  abbreviation  of  decad. 

DEBILITATES.  Difeafes  from  deficiency,  as  blind-' 
nefs,  want  of  appetite,  See. 

DEBUS.  So  Paracelfus  calls  a  medicine  which  is  given 
againft  anger. 

DECAMYRON.  In  Oribafius  it  is  a  compofition 
made  of  ten  aromatics. 

DECANDRIA.  The  tenth  of  Linnaeus’s  claffes  of 
plants.  In  it  are  one  ftyle,  and  ten  filaments  in  each 
flower. 

DECANTATIO.  Decantation.  The  feparating 
of  a  clear  liquor  from  a  fediment,  by  pouring  gently. 

DECIDENTI A.  It  is  an  epithet  affixed  to  fome  acute 
difeafes,  which  are  protrabled  beyond  fourteen  days,  to 
the  twentieth,  nay  fometimes  to  the  fortieth  day,  hence 
difeafes  are  called  acute  per  decidentiam,  or  ex  deci- 
dentia,  or  it  has  the  fame  meaning  as  Cataptosis, 
which  fee. 

DECIDUA,  from  the  Latin,  de,  from,  and  cado,  to 
fall.  Falling,  fading  once  in  the  year.  Thofe  things 
that  fall  away,  as  leaves  off  trees-  In  botany,  deciduous, 
plants  are  fuch  as  caff  their  leaves  in  winter,  and  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbaceous  vegetables.  From 
this  Dr.  Hunter  calls  the  fpongy  chorion  by  the  names 
decidua  and  caduca ,  both  which  words  fignify  falling  off. 
Dr.  Hamilton  obferves  that  the  membranes  (fpeaking  of 
thofe  -which  contain  the  foetus  during  pregnancy)  confift, 
externally,  of  two  layers  of  the  fpongy  chorion,  called 
decidua  and  decidua  rejlcxa  ;  internally,  of  the  true  chorion 
and  the  amnion.  •  They  form  a  pretty  ftrong  bag,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  edge  of  the  cake,  going  round  the  whole 
circumference,  and  lining  the  internal  furface  of  the 
womb.  The  membrana  decidua ,  or  that  lamella  of  the 
fpongy  falfe  chorion,  which  is  in  immediate  conta£l  with 
the  uterus,  is  originally  very  thick  and  fpongy,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vafcular,  particularly  where  it  approaches  the 
placenta.  At  firft  it  is  loofely,  as  it  were,  fpread  over  the 
ovum  j  and  the  intervening  fpace  is  filled  with  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  gelatinous  fubftance.  It  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  attenuated  by  ftretching,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  the  interior  lamella  of  the  decidua ,  called  decidua  re- 
flexa  :  and  about  the  fifth  month  the  two  layers  come  in 
contaft,  and  adhere  fo  as  to  become  apparently  one  mem¬ 
brane.  The  decidua  reflexa,  in  its  ftrublure  and  appear¬ 
ance,  is  fimilar  to  the  former,  being  rough  fleecy,  and 
vafcular,  on  its  external  furface ;  internally,  fmoother,  and 
perforated  with  a  number  of  fmall  foramina,  which  are 
the  orifices  of  veffels  that  open  into  this  internal  furface. 
In  advanced  gellation  it  adheres  intimately  to  the  former 
membrane,  and  is  with  difficulty  feparated  when  the 
double  decidua  comes  off  entire  •,  but  the  outer  lamella 
more  commonly  adheres  to  the  uterus  after  the  placenta 
and  other  membranes  are  expelled,  and  is  afterwards  call 
off  with  the  cleanfings.  The  decidua  rejlexa  becomes 
thicker,  and  more  vafcular  as  it  approaches  to  the  placenta, 
and  is  then  blended  with  its  fubftance,  conftituting  the 
cellular  or  maternal  part  of  the  cake,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Dr.  Hunter.  The  other  or  more  internal  part  belongs 
to  the  foetus,  and  is  ftyled  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta. 
The  double  decidua  is  opake  in  comparifon  of  the  other 
membranes  •,  the  blood-veflels  are  derived  from  the  uterus, 
and  can  be  readily  traced  into  it.  Dr.  Hunter  fuppofes 
that  the  double  decidua  lines  the  uterus  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  peritoneum  does  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  that  the  ovum  is  inclofed  within  its  duplicature  as 
within  a  double  night-cap.  On  this  fuppofition  the  ovum 
muft  be  placed  on  the  outfide  of  this  membrane,  which 
is  not  very  readily  to  be  comprehended  ;  unlefs  we  adopt 
fignor  Scarpa’s  opinion,  and  fuppofe  it  be  originally  en¬ 
tirely  compofed  of  an  infpiffated  coagulable  lymph. 

Dr.  Ruyfch  called  this  exterior  coat  the  tunica  filamen- 
tofa  ;  more  modern  authors,  the  falfe  or  fpongy  chorion. 
But  Dr.  Hunter  found  the  fpongy  chorion  to  confift  of 
two  diftindl  layers ;  that  which  lines  the  uterus  he  ftyles 
membrana  caduca,  or  decidua,  becaufe  it  is  call  off  after 
delivery ;  the  portion  which  covers  the  ovum  decidua  re¬ 
flexa, 
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fiexa,  bebaufe  it  is  reflected  from  the  uterus  upon  the 
ovum,  forming  the  connecting  medium  between  them. 
The  portion  which  covers  the  ovum  is  a  complete  mem¬ 
brane,  like  the  true  chorion  and  amnios  ;  but  that  which 
immediately  lines  the  uterus  is  imperfect  or  deficient, 
being  perforated  with  three  foramina,  viz.  two  fmall  ones, 
correfponding  with  the  infertion  of  the  tubes  at  the  fun¬ 
dus  uteri ;  and  a  larger  ragged  perforation  oppofite  to  the 
orifice  of  the  womb.  See  Dr.  Hamilton’s  Outlines;  Dr. 
Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus. 

DECIMANA.  An  erratic  kind  of  fever  which  returns 
every  tenth  day. 

DECLINATIO.  It  is  whenadifeafe  abates.  In  Avi¬ 
cenna  it  is  an  imperfett  diflocation. 

DECLIVIS.  See  Obliquus  descendens. 

DECOCT  A.  It  is  a  water  that  hath  been  boiled,  and 
is  cooled  by  the  help  of  fnow. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM.  See  Cornu  Cervi. 

-  Campechense.  See  Campech.  lignum. 

-  nitrosum.  See  Nitrum. 

- -  rubrum.  See  Creta. 

DECOCTIO.  See  Coctio. 

DECOLORES.  Difeafes  which  difagreeably  change 
the  colour  of  the  fkin. 

DECREPITATIO,  vel  Crepitatio.  The  crackling 
noife  which  common  fait  makes  when  fubjedted  to  the  fire. 

DECURTATUS  PULSUS.  A  weak  pulfe  or  a  de¬ 
ficient  one.  If  it  fails,  and  revives  by  turns,  it  is  called 
decurtatus  rcciprocus. 

DECUSSORIUM.  An  inftrument  to  deprefs  the 
dura  mater  after  trepanning,  quia  decutit  membranam, 
or  from  its  extremity  being  grooved,  decuflatim. 

DECOLATIO.  It  is  when  a  part  of  the  cranium  is 
cut  off  with  the  teguments,  in  a  wound  of  the  head. 

DEFECTIVE  Diforders  from  the  body  being  partially 
or  in  general  defective  in  its  vital  powers  :  it  is  fynony- 
mous  with  adynamite. 

DEFECTIO  ANIMI.  A  painting  or  swooning. 

DEFENSIVA.  In  Paracelfus  they  are  cordials. 

DEFENSIVUM.  An  epithet  for  fome  furgical  topics 
■which  repel. 

DEFERENTIA  VASA.  Immediately  beneath  the 
tunica  albuginea  are  lodged  the  tefticles,  the  tubuli  of 
which  run  on  to  form  the  epididymis  ;.  when  becoming 
larger,  they  unite  and  form  the  vaja  defercntia ,  which 
afcend  in  the  fpermatic  cord  behind  the  blood-vefiels,  and 
having  got  through  the  abdominal  rings,  are  reflected 
downwards,  and  pafling  on  the  back  of  the  bladder,  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  ureter,  go  on  the  infide  of  the  vefi- 
cula  feminalis,  to  its  anterior  end,  where  they  unite  with 
the  veficula,  and  from  the  union  of  thefe  with  veficulse 
feminales,  two  ducts  are  formed  and  continued,  which 
gradually  approaching  each  other,  they  become  contigu¬ 
ous  at  the  notch,  in  the  balls  of  the  proftrate  gland,  and 
terminate  in  a  fmall  du£t  on  each  fide  of  the  caput  gal- 
linaginis,  in  the  urethra.  At  a  diftance  from  the  vefi- 
culte  feminales,  the  vas  deferens  is  hardly  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  an  hog’s  brittle ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  vefi- 
culre,  it  grows  larger  both  externally  and  internally,  and 
becomes  cellular  and  tortuous. 

DEFIXUS.  Impotent  with  refpeCt  to  venereal  defires. 

DEFLAGRATIO.  See  Calcinatio. 

DEFLUVIUM.  A  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

DEFLUXIO,  from  defluo ,  to  flow  down .  A  defluxion. 
The  flowing  down  of  humours  upon  any  inferior  part, 
as  in  a  catarrh,  &c. 

DEFORMATIONES.  Diltortion  of  particular  parts, 
and  other  deformities. 

DEFORMES.  Synonymous  with  cachexia .  It  fignifies 
difeafes  occafioning  external  deformity  of  the  body. 

DEFRUTUM,  from  defervendo ;  called  alfo  hepfema. 
It  is  must,  or  the  juice  of  grapes,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one  half,  before  it  is  permitted  to  ferment 
into  wine. 

DEGLUTITIO,  from  deglutio ,  to  f wallow .  The  act 
of  fwallowing.  In  fw allowing ,  the  morfel  is  collected  on 
the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue,  is  fqueezed  againlt  the 
bony  palate,  and  then  carries  the  palatum  molle  backward 
and  upward  ;  the  pharynx  meets  it,  the  tongue  keeps 
dole  up  to  the  palatum  molle,  the  rimula  of  the  larynx 
is  Ihut,  and  the  bolus  is  forced  down  the  cefophagus. 

A  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  called  dyfphagia  or  aglutitio , 
may  be  caufed,  ill,  by  ulcers  of  the  cefophagus,  in  which 


cafe  there  will  be  frequent  vomitting  of  blocd,  and  other 
kinds  of  matter  ;  2dly,  a  feirrhous  bronchocele  ;  3dly,  a 
thickening  of  the  mucus  in  the  cefophagus ;  4thly,  indu¬ 
rations  of  the  cefophagus ;  5thly,  a  fungus  in  the  oefc- 
phagus  ;  6thly,  a  facculus  formed  by  fome  hard  fubilance 
lodging  a  little  time  in  the  oefophagus,  and  weakening  its 
coats ;  ythly,  by  fpafms  ;  Sthly,  foreign  bodies  flicking 
in  their  pafiage  to  the  ftomach  ;  gthly,  tumors  prefling 
againfl  the  fide  of  the  oefophagus. 

Mr.  Warner  relates  a  lingular  cafe  of  difficult  fwallow¬ 
ing ,  in  which  the  cefophagus,  befides  being  otherways 
difeafed,  was  ulcerated  in  its  internal  furface.  Though 
a  fimilar  one  may  no  more  admit  of  a  cure  than  that 
which  he  relates,  yet  its  infertion  here  may  extend  the 
advantage  he  propofed  in  firft  publifhing  it,  viz.  to  en¬ 
able  others  to  form  a  juft  prognoftic,  though  not  an  agree¬ 
able  one  ;  and  alfo  prevent  the  adminillering  of  many 
ufelefs  applications,  in  a  cafe  that  does  not  admit  of  much 
relief.  The  cafe  is  as  follows :  a  young  woman,  aged 
twenty-five,  was  admitted  into  Guy’s  Hofpital,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  difficulty  in  fwallowing ,  with  which  Ihe  had 
been  afflicted  for  fome  months ;  there  was  not  any  thing 
appeared  outwardly,  that  could  lead  to  the  difeovery  of 
the  malady,  but  fhe  complained  of  a  particular  tightnefs 
in  / wallowing ,  juft  below  the  back  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  part  affedted  was  too  low  to  be  locked 
into,  but  it  was  eafily  difeovered  by  conveying  down  the 
throat  a  bit  of  fpunge,  faftened  upon  whale-bone,  and 
dipt  in  fweet  oil,  which,  though  very  fmall,  could  not 
be  made  to  pais  beyond  it.  She  at  length  became  in¬ 
capable  of  taking  any  nourifhment,  and  died  foon  after. 
After  death,  her  neck  was  opened,  and  upon  taking  out 
the  cefophagus,  it  appeared  confiderably  thickened  about 
an  inch  in  length,  juft  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Upon 
opening  the  cefophagus  lengthways,  its  coats  appeared 
fo  contradled  in  the  deceafed  part,  as  to  be  only  juft  ca¬ 
pable  of  admitting  a  paflage  to  a  common  probe.  The 
internal  coat  of  the  cefophagus  was  in  part  ulcerated, 
and  befmeared  with  matter.  All  the  adjacent  parts  were 
found  and  well. 

When  a  bronchocele  is  the  caufe,  whatever  its  ftate  be, 
as  it  admits  of  but  little  relief,  or  none,  there  is  no  pal¬ 
liating  the  difficulty  of  fwallowing  caufed  by  it,  further 
than  that  which  the  bronchocele  admits  of. 

Hoffman  takes  notice  of  difficulty  of  fwallowing  from 
a  thickening  of  the  mucus  in  the  oefophagus.  He  fays, 
a  mucous  matter  not  unfrequently  concretes,  during  the 
night,  in  the  fauces  and  gullet,  and  is  afterwards  with 
difficulty  brought  up.  This  proceeds,  not  from  the  af- 
pera  arteria,  or  the  pharynx,  or  the  pituitary  tunic  of  the 
nofe,  but  from  the  glands  of  the  cefophagus  itfelf,  irri¬ 
tated  by  acrid,  acid,  or  hot  exhalations  from  the  ftomach. 
In  fuch  cafes,  he  obferves,  that,  warm  aromatics,  and 
fpirituous  medicines,  muft  neceflarily  do  harm,  by  fur¬ 
ther  infpiflating  the  lymph,  and  rendering  the  humours  in 
this  part  more  acrid.  He  recommends  diluents  and  mi¬ 
neral  waters  as  the  principal  remedies ;  and  relates  a 
cafe,  in  wffiich  a  cure  was  effebted  by  abftinence  from  a 
more  generous  diet,  and  the  ufe  of  a  foft  and  flender 
one ;  drinking  the  Egra  waters,  omitting  fuppers,  and 
taking  a  dofe  of  a  nitrous  powder  in  a  draught  of  cold 
w'ater,  at  bed-time. 

Indurations  happening  in  any  part  of  the  cefophagus, 
is  amongft  the  caufes  of  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing ;  an 
inftance  of  which  is  already  noticed.  Thefe  tumors  rarely 
admit  of  relief.  In  the  London  Medical  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  p.  157.  is  the  following  cafe  extracted  from  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  Paris,  for  the  year 
1776.  A  young  lady,  aged  fixteen  years,  after  being 
troubled  for  about  three  months  with  a  fpafmodic  cough, 
began  to  have  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing ,  which  increafed 
fo  faft,  that  after  a  very  fhort  time  fire  became  incapable 
of  taking  any  nourifhment  by  the  mouth;  fo  that  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months,  life  was  fupported  folely  by  glyf- 
ters.  Mercurial  and  other  frictions  were  employed,  but 
without  any  effect.  At  length  M.  Macquart  refle£ting 
on  the  cafe,  and  conjecturing  that  an  eneyfted  tumor 
exifted  in  the  oefophagus,  and  that  it  might  probably  be 
now  in  a  ftate  of  fuppuration,  he  refolved  to  adminifter 
fome  fubltance,  which,  by  its  weight,  might  occafion  a 
rupture  of  the  fac.  For  this  purpofe,  he  preferibed  an 
ounce  of  crude  mercury,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
to  be  fwallowed  every  three  hours.  This  remedy  was 

taken 
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taken ;  and  the  patient  foon  after  file  had  fvvallowed  the 
fecond  dofe,  brought  up  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pus. 
From  this  moment,  {he  was  able  to  fwallow  broth ;  and 
by  proper  care  recovered.  When  fcrophulous  indurations 
happen  about  the'cefophagus,  the  ungt.  hydrargyri  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  neck,  over  the  induration,  or  fmall  dofes  of 
calomel,  hath  often  been  of  fingular  efhcacy,  efpecially 
if  ufed  early  after  the  attack  of  the  diforder.  If  the  cale 
is  of  more  confiderable  duration,  the  mercurials  fhould 
be  given  fo  as  to  excite  and  fupport  a  moderate  ptyalilm 
for  fome  time. 

In  the  London  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  iii.  p.  85.  is  the  hiftory,  &e.  of  a  cafe,  in  which 
deglutition  was  obftrudled,  from  a  preternatural  dilatation 
of  a  bag  formed  in  the  pharynx.  This  inftance  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  cherry-ftone  lodging  in  the  throat,  which  was 
returned  three  days  afterwards  by  a  fit  of  coughing ;  the 
part  where  it  had  lodged  gradually  gave  way,  and  re¬ 
tained  a  part  of  the  food  which  was  taken  at  each  meal ; 
this  circumftance  increafing,  no  aliment  at  length  could 
pafs  into  the  ftomach,  but  all  returned  without  caufing 
either  pain  or  ficknefs*  It  is  propofed,  if  a  fimilar  cafe 
lhould  occur,  to  pals  a  tube  into  the  oefophagus,  and 
through  it,  to  injedt  a  due  quantity  of  broth;  by  which, 
life  may  be  continued  many  years,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  lac,  from  the  food  preifing  into  it,  will  be  thus 
totally  prevented. 

Deglutition  produced  by  fpafms.  See  CEsophagus. 

Tumors  prefiing  againit  the  Tides  of  the  oefophagus. 
When  thefe  caule  a  difficulty  of  /fallowing,  relief  can 
only  depend  on  the  diflblution,  or  extirpation  of  fuclr  tu¬ 
mours  :  if  thefe  cannot  be  effefiled,  whatever  can  be 
thought  of  to  palliate  may  be  tried. 

Foreign  bodies  flicking  in  the  paffiage  to  the  ftomach, 
is  no  unfrequent  caufe  of  this  diforder  ;  to  remove  which, 
is  the  chief  intention  of  cure.  Many  are  the  contriv¬ 
ances  for  thefe  ends,  but  it  would  often  be  better  to  leave 
the  cafe  to  nature  than  to  deal  roughly  with  a  part  fo 
irritable  as  the  oefophagus  is,  as  it  is  often  neceffiary  to 
bring  back  the  fubjedl  Iwallowed.  If  the  fubftance  can 
be  reached  with  the  fingers,  or  with  the  forceps,  attempts 
to  extract  it  may  be  made.  W  hen  pins,  fifli-bones,  or 
fuch-like  bodies,  ftick  acrofs  the  gullet,  fome  advife  to 
refs  a  crotchet  (a  wire  with  its  end  turned  up  like  a  hook) 
elow  thefe  bodies,  and  then  to  turn  it  fo  as  to  bring 
them  up  with  it.  Pins,  and  fuch-like  lharp  bodies,  when 
they  have  ftuck  in  the  throat,  have  been  returned  by 
fwallowing  a  piece  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a  ftrong  thread, 
and  then  pulled  up  again.  If  the  detained  body  may 
more  fafely  be  pufliecl  down,  puffi  it  on  by  means  of  the 
probung ;  that  is,  a  flexible  piece  of  whale-bone,  with  a 
piece  of.  fpunge  fecurcd  to  its  end.  It  hath  frequently 
happened,  that  though  indigeftible  bodies  have  been 
Jwalloiuedy  no  inconvenience  hath  arifen  therefrom. .  If 
the  bodies  cannot  be  eafily  moved  up  or  down,  endea¬ 
vours  fhould  not  be  continued  long,  left  the  oefophagus 
ihould  become  inflamed.  Whilft  other  means  are  ufed, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  patient  fhould  frequently 
fwallow  fome  foftening  liquid,  as  barley  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  or  fuch  like ;  and  if  he  cannot  fwallow,  an 
affiftant  may  now  and  then  injed/t  the  like  through  a 
crooked  tube  that  will  reach  into  the  gullet :  thus,  not 
only  abatement  of  inflammation  is  fecured,  but  if,  when 
the  injection  is  ufed,  it  be  fomewhat  forcibly  puffied,  it 
proves  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftrudlion  than 
all  attempts  with  inftruments.  When  endeavours  fail, 
and  the  body  is  left  in  the  part,  treat  the  patient  as  if 
labouring  under  an  inflammatory  difeafe ;  bleed,  direfil 
a  low  diet,  apply 'a  poultice  round  the  patient’s  neck: 
the  fame  treatment  will  be  required,  if  an  inflammation 
takes  place  in  the  part,  though  the  obftrufiting  body  be 
removed.  A  proper  degree  of  agitation  hath  lometimes 
fuccceded,  in  removing  the  obftructing  body,  better  than 
inftruments.  Thus,  a  blow  on  the  back  hath  often  forced 
up  a  fubftance  that  ftuck  in  the  gullet :  but  this  is  ftill 
more  proper  and  efficacious,  when  the  fubftance  falls  into 
the  wine-pipe ;  in  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneezing  are 
to  be  excited.  Pins  which  have  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have 
been  difeharged  by  riding  on  a  horfe  or  in  a  carriage.  If 
the  gullet  is  ftrongly  contradled,  fo  that  the  patient  can¬ 
not  fwallow ,  he  may  be  fupported  by  means  of  glyfters 
until  relief  is  obtained.  If  there  is  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  operation  of  bronchoto.my  may  be  had  recourfe  to. 


If  an  indigeftible  fubftance  is  forced  into  ti  e  ftemaeby 
the  patient  fhould  live  on  a  mild,  fmooth  diet,  confuting 
chiefly  of  farinaceous  matters,  as  puddings,  foops,  &c. 
carefully  avoiding  all  irritating  and  heating  things ;  and 
thus  proceed  until  the  required  relief  is  obtained. 

In  the  London  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
iii.  p.  7.  is  an  account  of  a  quill  being  iwallowed,  and 
extracted  by  means  of  a  probang,  with  a  thread  or  two 
paffing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  fattened  to  the 
fponges  which  were  connected  with  each  end  of  this  in- 
ftrument. 

In  the  Medical  Mufteum,  vol.  ii.  are  fcveral  inftances 
related  of  different  bodies  flicking  in  the  oefophagus,  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  were  relieved.  In  the  fame 
volume  it  is  obferved,  that  many  bodies,  whofe  bulk  and 
figure  permit  them  to  pafs  eafily  through  the  inteftines, 
are  not  much  to  be  dreaded  when  they  arrive  at  the  fto¬ 
mach,  though  they  have  palled  the  oefophagus  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Pieces  of  money  of  various  fizes  have  palled  by 
the  anus  in  a  few  days;  pieces  of  lead,  as  bullets,  &c. 
have  done  the  fame,  though  fometimes  they  have  been 
detained  for  years. 

In  the  London  Medical  Tranfafitions,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.  is 
an  account  of  a  crown-piece  which  a  man  fvvallowed ; 
fome  time  after,  and  on  another  account,  an  emetic  was 
given  him,  but  without  any  effedl  with  refpedl  to  the 
crown-piece ;  but  fome  weeks  after  he  was  taken  with 
a  ficknefs  and  vomited  feveral  times,  and  in  vomiting, 
brought  up  the  crown-piece  without  any  pain,  after  its 
laying  in  his  ftomach  from  the  12th  of  March,  177 x,  to 
the  26th  of  November,  1772. 

See  Warner’s  Cafes  in  Surgery.  Medical  Mufeum, 
vol.  ii.  Haller’s  Phyfiology.  London  Med.  Tranf.  vol. 
i.  p.  165.  ii.  p.  90.  iii.  p.  30.  Percival’s  Effays  hied.  & 
Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  Gobch’s  Cafes,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
Lewis’s  Tranflation  of  Hoffman’s  Pradlice  of  Medicine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147,  &c.  London  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  7,  &c.  85,  &c.  Med.  Communications,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
242.  White’s  Surgery,  296. 

DEGMOS,  from  Huma,  to  bite.  A  biting  pain  in  the 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  as  is  perceived  in  the  heart¬ 
burn,  See. 

DEHEB,  or  Dehebeb.  Gold. 

DEHENE.  Blood. 

DEHENES.  Ink. 

DEHENEZ.  Roman  vitriol. 

DEJECTIO.  A  difeharge  of  the  excrements  by  ftool. 
On  prognoftics  from  this  evacuation,  fee  Profper  Alpi- 
nus’s  Prefages. 

DEJECTORIA.  Purging  medicines. 

DEINOSIS,  from  Jhi voa,  to  exaggerate.  Exaggera¬ 
tion.  Flippocrates  ufes  this  word  with  refpedl  to  the 
fupercilia,  where  it  imports  their  being  enlarged. 

DELACRYMATIV2E,  Delacrymatives.  Medi¬ 
cines  which  dry  the  eyes  by  firft  difeharging  tears ;  fuch 
are  onions,  & c. 

DELAPSIO.  A  falling  down  of  the  anus,  uterus,  or 
inteftines  ;  from  delabo ,  to  flip  down. 

DELATIO.  See  Indication 

DELETERION,  from  Pi x«<y,  to  injure .  Pernicious, 
or  poifonous. 

DELIGATIO,  from  de  and  ligo,  to  tie.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  bandages.  The  principal  bandages  are : 

1.  The  uniting  bandage,  ufed  in  rectilinear  wounds, 
made  with  a  double-headed  roller,  with  a  longitudinal 
flit  in  the  middle,  of  three  or  four  inches  long.  After 
dreffing  the  wound,  compreffies  fhould  be  applied  on  each 
fide  of  it,  fo  as  to  prefs  from  the  bottom  to  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  before  the  roller  is  applied,  which  by  having 
one  head  palled  through  the  flit,  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  of  drawing  the  lips  of  the  wound  together.  The 
whole  muft  be  managed  fo  that  the  bandage  may  a£t 
equally.  When  wounds  are  ftitehed,  this  bandage  fup- 
ports  the  flitches,  and  prevents  their  tearing. 

2.  The  retentive  bandage.  It  is  ufually  the  fingle- 
headed  roller.  It  fhould  be  applied,  firft  on  one  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  wound,  and  brought  round,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
lips  of  the  wound  clofer.  The  contrary  manner  feparates 
the  lips. 

3.  The  expulsive  bandage.  It  is  a  fingle-headed 
roller;  it  fhould  be  applied  by  making  the  preffiure  gra¬ 
dually  lefs,  by  all  and  even  edgings,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  to  its  orifices. 
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4.  The  tailed  bandage.  It  is  a  linen  cloth  two  or 
three  times  folded,  and  long  enough  to  wrap,  at  leaft,  once 
and  a  half  round  the  limb  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  broad 
enough  to  fpread  farther  than  the  injury  extends.  At 
each  end,  two  notches  are  to  be  cut,  deep  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  bandage’s  wrapping  clofe  about  the  limb  ;  the 
notches  fhould  be  at  equal  diftances,  and,  if  the  cloth  is 
folded  twice,  each  end  will  have  nine  flips,  called  tails  ; 
the  two  ends  being  alike  flit,  it  is  the  eighteen-tailed  ban¬ 
dage.  In  many  cafes,  this  bandage  is  more  commodious 
than  the  roller,  as  it  admits  of  viewing  the  limb,  and 
dreffing  the  wound  without  moving. 

5.  The  triangular  bandage.  It  is  generally  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  doubled  into  that  form.  In  common  cafes  it  is 
ufed  on  the  head,  alfo  as  a  fupport  to  the  telticles  when 
fwelled,  &c. 

6.  The  nodose  bandage.  It  is  a  double-headed  rol¬ 
ler,  made  of  a  fillet  four  yards  long,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad ;  it  muft  be  reverfed  two  or  three  times,  fo  as 
to  form  a  knot  upon  the  part  which  is  to  be  compreffed ; 
as  when  an  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  is  to  be  Hopped, 

7.  The  quadrangular  bandage  is  about  three  feet 
fquare,  or  a  little  longer  than  broad.  The  Trench  call  it 
Ic  grand  couvre  chef. 

8.  The  capelina  or  reflex  bandage.  It  fhould  not 
be  full  four  inches  broad,  fometimes  narrower,  fix  or  eight 
yards  long.  It  muft  be  fo  applied  as  to  be  fmooth  and 
even  upon  the  part  in  neceffary  circulars  and  reflexers. 

There  are  variety  of  other  bandages  ;  but  the  occafion, 
and  the  genius  of  the  furgeon,  will  generally  belt  fuggeft, 
in  particular  cafes,  what  mode  of  applying  the  bandage 
will  be  the  moft  proper. 

Befides  the  above-named,  there  are  the  circular  or 
annular,  that  is,  when  the  upper  rounds  come  exaftly 
over  the  under.  The  obtuse,  or  ascia;  the  French  call 
it  doloires  ;  it  is  when  the  rounds  afcend  or  defcend 
upon  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  fcrew.  The  repent  ; 
the  French  call  it  rampant  ;  it  is  when  the-  bandage  is 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  in  rounds,  feparate,  and  at  a 
little  diftance  from  each  other.  The  reflex  or  re¬ 
flected:  the  French  call  it  renversee  ;  it  is  when  the 
bandage  muft  be  inverted,  and  turn  back,  as  in  thofe  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  legs,  and  where-the  part  is  of  different  thick- 
neffes.  The  expellent,  or  expulsive  bandage,  is 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  legs  to  repel  a  fwelling  there, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  applied  firft  to  the  feet,  and  rolled  up¬ 
wards.  The  scapularia,  scapulary  and  napkin, 
is  a  piece  of  cloth  four  or  fix  fingers  broad,  with  a  flit  in 
the  middle  to  pafs  the  head  through,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  bottom  of  the  flernum  over  the  fhoulders, 
and  down  the  back,  as  low  as  the  flernum  is  before. 

Whatever  directions  may  be  given  concerning  band¬ 
ages ,  they  fall  fhort  of  enabling  a  perfon  dexteroufly  to 
apply  them ;  feeing  them  applied,  and  all'o  being  exer- 
cifed  in  the  application,  are  effentially  neceffary.  See 
figures  of  bandages ,  and  directions  as  circumflantial  as 
words  perhaps  can  exprefs,  in  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Pott’s 
Works.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  469. 

DELIQXJ ATIO.  To  melt.  See  Solutio. 

DELIQJJIUM,  from  delinquo ,  to  fwoon.  This  word 
fignifies  the  fame  as  Lipothimia,  which  fee;  alfo  the 
folution  of  any  body  when  expofed  to  the  air,  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  aqua  kali. 

DELIRIUM,  from  del'iro ,  to  rave ,  or  talk  idly.  It  is 
termed  alfo,  alienatio  mentis.  When  the  ideas  excited  in 
the  mind  do  not  correfpond  to  the  external  objetts,  but 
are  produced  by  the  change  induced  on  the  common  fen- 
fory,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  delirious.  The  Greeks  call 
it  paraphrenejis.  In  the  Englifh  there  is  no  word  for  it, 
except  light-headednefs  be  admitted. 

In  madnefs,  reafon  is  deftroyed ;  in  foolifhnefs,  which 
the  Greeks  call  morojis ,  reafon  is  defective ;  and  in  a  de¬ 
lirium,  reafon  is  vitiated. 

The  paraphrenefis,  or  delirium,  differs  from  a  madnefs, 
in  not  being  perpetual,  which  happens  in  deliriums  with¬ 
out  a  fever. 

Galen  fays,  that  deliriums  are  caufed  by  the  heat  and 
acrimony  of  the  fluid,  but  principally  by  yellow  bile.  See 
his  book  de  Sympt.  Cauf.  lib.  ii.  Many  other  writers  fay 
that  the  bile  is  the  caufe.  Dr.  Shebbeare,  in  his  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Phyfic,  attributes  this  diforder  to  either 
an  excefs,  or  a  defect  of  vital  heat.  As  to  prefages  from 
deliriums,  in  thefe  and  many  other  cafes,  no  great  danger 


I  is  to  be  apprehended,  whilfl  the  pulfe,  the  appetite,  and 
refpiration,  are  favourable. 

Delirium  Maniacum.  See  Mania. 

- Melancholicum.  See  Melancholia. 

DELOCATIO.  See  Luxatio. 

DELPHINIUM,  called  alfo  conjolida  regalis,  calcatrip - 
pa,  delphinum  majus,  five  vulg.  Garden  lark-spur, 
or  lark-heels.  Oribalius,  names  it  diacrijis. 

It  is  a  plant  very  common  in  our  gardens,  though  net 
ufed  with  us  in  medicine.  Boerhaave  mentions  nineteen 
fpecies.  It  is  annual ;  the  flowers  have  a  fpur  or  heel 
behind  them,  whence  their  name.  Raii  Hift. 

Delphinium  platani  folio.  1  Names  of  the  Staphis 

• - Stapis  agria.  )  Agria,  which  fee. 

DELPHYS.  The  uterus. 

DELTA.  The  name  of  the  letter  D  in  the  Greek ; 
alfo  the  external  pudendum  muliebre. 

DELTOIDES  MUSC.  The  deltoid  mufcles,  from 
d,  the  Greek  D,  and  etPog,  likenefs.  Some  call  thefe 
mufcles  triangulares,  others  name  them  humerales.  They 
rife  from  the  anterior  edges  of  the  extremities  of  the  cla¬ 
vicles,  which  join  the  acromions ;  from  the  acromions, 
and  from  the  fpines  of  the  fcapulse,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  middle  of  each  os  humeri  refpetively.  They  move 
the  arm  forward,  upward,  and  backward. 

DEMENTIA.  Madness,  or  a  delirium. 

DEMETRIOS.  See  Cerealia. 

DEMOCRATIS  THERIACA.  A  theriaca  deferibed 
by  Aetius. 

DEMOTIVUS  LAPSUS.  Sudden  death. 
DEMULCENTIA  MEDICAMENTA.  Demulcent 
medicines.  They  are  fuch  medicines  as  fheath  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humours,  and  fo  render  them  mild.  Emol¬ 
lients  are  alfo  demulcents  ;  for  they  both  obtund  iharp  hu¬ 
mours,  and  foften  rigid  fibres. 

Demulcents  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  general,  which  in¬ 
volve  all  kinds  of  acrids  indiferiminately ;  or  fpecifical, 
obtunding  only  a  particular  kind  of  acrimony. 

The  general  fort  are,  iff,  All  oily  bodies  obtained  by 
the  expreffion  of  fruits,  or  formed  by  boiling  certain  in¬ 
gredients  in  water ;  the  oil  diftilled  from  wax,  and  all 
animal  fats.  2dly,  All  infipid  inodorous  plants  that  yield 
no  oil,  taken  in  the  form  of  emulfions,  infufions,  decoc¬ 
tion,  & c.  3P 1  y.  All  feeds  from  which  an  oil  may  be  ex- 
preffed.  4thly,  The  vifeid  infipid  gums.  5thly,  All  the 
iucculent  and  concrefcent  parts  of  found  animals  (except 
the  bile  and  urine)  and  all  their  glutinous  parts. 

The  fpecific  demulcents,  ill,  All  terrellrial  abforbents, 
which  take  up  acids,  and  prevent  their  effets  as  fuch  ; 
befides  thefe,  the  teftaceae,  corals,  crabs  eyes,  iron  fi¬ 
lings,  See.  by  thefe  the  muriated  quickfilver,  and  fuch  like 
poifons,  may  be  weakened,  or  deltroyed.  2dly,  All  acids, 
with  refpet  to  alcalies.  3dly,  All  alcalies  with  regard 
to  acids.  4thly,  Ardent  fpirits,  with  regard  to  acids. 

DENARIUS.  See  Aureus. 

DEND.  An  abbreviation  of  dendrographia. 

DENDE.  The  fpecies  of  ricinus  called  abelmoluch. 

DENDR.  An  abbreviation  of  dendrographia,  or  den- 
drologia. 

DENDRACHATES.  See  Achates. 

DENDROIDES.  Plants  that  referable  trees ;  they 
are  alfo  called  arborefeent. 

DENDROLIBANUS.  Rosemary. 

DENDROMALACLIE  See  Malva  rosea  folio 
fubrotundo. 

DENODATIO.  Dissolution. 

DENS.  A  tooth.  The  teeth  are  ufually  fixteen  in 
each  jaw  ;  they  are  divided  into  the  body,  which  is  above 
the  gum,  and  the  root,  or  fang,  which  is  within  the  foc- 
ket  of  the  jaw ;  the  neck  is  the  line  of  divifion  between 
the  root  and  the  body.  They  are  made  up  of  a  bony  fub- 
ftance  and  an  enamel. 

The  enamel  covers  only  the  body  of  the  tooth ,  that 
part  which  is  out  of  the  gums,  as  far  as  to  its  neck ;  it 
is  not  bone,  for  it  is  not  vafcular,  nor  capable  of  being 
injeted:  further,  if  animals  are  fed  with  madder,  the 
bony  part  of  the  tooth  will  be  injected,  but  the  enamel 
will  remain  unaltered;  or  fteep  the  enamel  in  a  weak 
acid,  and  it  will  all  become  a  powder ;  whereas  when 
bone  is  thus  fteeped,  a  foft  griftly  part  remains. 

Each  root  is  hollow  for  the  admiflion  of  veffels  and 
nerves  to  pafs  into  the  fubftance  of  the  teeth,  but  thefe 
cavities  grows  lefs  as  we  advance  in  years. 
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Offification  begins  in  the  body  of  a  tooth,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  root,  and  there  are  as  many  points  of  oilifi- 
cation  as  there  are  tubercles  in  the  tooth.  Ihe  long  part 
of  the  tooth  is  the  hardeft  part  in  the  body,  except  the 
enamel  which  covers  the  teeth.  Mix  John  Hunter  fuf- 
petts  that  the  teeth  when  full  grown,  are  not  limply  bone. 
He  obferves,  that  bones  arc  tinged  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  madder  when  they  are  complete  and  perfectly 
grown,  if  the  animal  is  fed  for  a  time  with  this  root ;  and 
teeth,  whilll  growing,  receive  this  tinge,  but  not  when 
they  are  perfected  ;  in  all  other  bones  this  red  colour  is 
in  time  carried  out  of  them  by  abforption,  and  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  original  colour,  but  when  a  tooth  hath  had 
this  colour  given  to  it,  which  mull  be  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  perfedled  it  never  lofes  it,  which  Ihews 
their  want  of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  and  therefore,  moll 
likely,  of  the  vafcular  alfo.  The  rickets  do  not  aftedt 
the  teeth ;  for  we  never  find  them  grow  foft  like  the  other 
bones,  but  they  remain  perfedlly  hard  :  laflly,  in  old  age, 
the  other  bones  become  brittle  and  walle,  but  the  teeth 
never  do. 

The  teeth  are  divided  into  three  claffes,  viz.  the  incl- 
fores,  canhii ,  and  molar es.  The  incifores,  called  alfo  den¬ 
tes  lactei,  and  dentes  riforii,  are  the  four  anterior  teeth 
in  each  jaw  ;  they  appear  the  firft.  The  canini,  or  dentes  I 
oculares  are  one  on  each  fide  of  the  incifores,  in  each  jaw. 
The  molares  are  five  on  each  fide  of  both  jaws :  Cicero 
calls  them  genuini.  Sometimes,  before  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  fometimes  at  five  or  fix  and  tweny,  the  laft  of 
the  grinders  appear,  and  are  called  dentes  fapientfie  and 
dentes  genuini.  Mr.  John  Hunter  divides  and  names 
them  as  follow;  viz.  from  the  fymphyfis  of  the  jaw  on 
each  fide,  are  two  Incisores,  which  fee.  One  Cufpi- 
datus.  See  Canini  Dentes.  Two,  bicufpides.  See 
Molares.  And,  three,  molares,  the  lall  of  which  is 
the  dens  fapientue.  See  Molares. 

The  incifores,  canini,  and  the  two  firft  of  the  grinders, 
are  formed  at  the  birth,  and  are  thofe  teeth  which  are 
fhed.  They  ufually  cut  or  appear  about  the  feventh 
month,  and  are  filed  about  the  feventh  year.  The  fe- 
condary  teeth  are  formed  in  fockets  of  their  own,  which 
are  fituated  below  the  other  focket.  The  three  dentes 
molares  on  each  fide,  do  not  come  through  the  gums  un¬ 
til  all  the  firft  fet  of  teeth  are  fhed ;  then  they  come 
through  with  the  fecond  fet,  and  are  never  fhed.  Some 
people  never  have  the  dentes  fapientice.  At  three  years  of 
age,  or  thereabout,  a  child  hath  its  firft  fet  of  teeth,  which 
are  twenty. 

There  are  generally  as  many  protuberances  on  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  teeth  as  there  are  roots  ;  but  thefe  latter  fome¬ 
times  grow  together,  at  other  times  they  are  divaricated, 
efpecially  on  the  upper  jaw,  where,  not  having  a  fufficient 
depth,  becaufe  of  the  maxillary  finus,  they  fpread  and  are 
extracted  with  greater  difficulty  than  thofe  on  the  lower 
jatv. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  fupply  the  teeth  with  branches, 
which  are  wrapt  up  with  the  biood-veffels  by  means  of 
a  membrane,  and  running  under  the  teeth,  enter  into  their 
cavities.  From  an  attention  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  the  parts  to  which  they  are  diftributed,  many  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  diforders  of  the  teeth  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Mr.  Mofs  obferves,  in  his  Effay  on  the 
Management  of  Children,  &c.  that  the  teeth,  when  a 
child  is  born,  are  lodged  in  the  fockets  in  the  jaw-bones, 
and  are  covered  with,  and  inveloped  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  that  is  very  irritable,  and  fenfible  of  pain,  viz.  the 
periofteum  of  the  teeth ;  fo  that  when  the  teeth  begin  to 
grow,  and  emerge  from  their  recedes,  or  fockets,  they 
mult  neceflarily  difterld,  perforate,  and  force  their  way 
through  this  membrane,  which,  when  upon  the  full 
llretch,  from  its  fenfibiiity  gives  great  pain,  and  occa- 
lions  fevers,  ftartings,  and  all  the  fymptoms  which  hap¬ 
pen  during  the  time  of  breeding  the  teeth.  As  foon  as 
this  membrane  is  completely  divided  in  that  part  by  the 
tooth  or  teeth ,  which  then  happens  to  be  rifing,  the  child 
is  relieved  for  the  preferit,  from  the  fever  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  but  which  are  fubjecl  to  return  upon  the  fuccef- 
five  rifing  of  the  other  teeth. 

Diforders  in  the  teeth  depend  chiefly  on  a  caries  in 
them  ;  an  inflammation  in  the  membrane  which  covers 
their  root,  &c.  and  a  defluxion  of  humours  on  the  faid 
membrane.  When  a  tooth  is  carious  it  oftens  occafions  a 
fetid  breath,  and  the  air  palling  into,  or  any  warm  or  cold 


iubftance  touching  it,  pain  is  excited  :  relief  is  often  Ob'* 
tainfed  by  filling  the  carious  part  with  maftich  ;  but  the 
bell  method  is  to  extract  the  tooth.  In  cafe  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  membrane  which  fpreads  itfelf  about  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  bleeding  or  purging,  according  to  the 
ftate  of  the  conftitution,  will  be  needful ;  warm  barley- 
water  may  alfo  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  fuch  other  ge¬ 
neral  methods  may  be  ufed  as  are  found  to  be  ufeful  in 
other  inflammatory  diforders.  When  a  defluxion  of  hu¬ 
mours  give  rife  to  complaints  in  the  teeth,  purging  will 
be  peculiarly  ufeful;  bliilers  may  be  applied  behind  the 
ears  or  on  the  back,  and  horferaddiih  or  pellitory  root 
may  be  held  between  the  gums  and  cheeks,  to  excite  a 
difeharge  of  fafiva.  Befides  thefe  general  caufes,  a  mor¬ 
bid  quality  induced  into  the  general  habit  may  give  rife 
to  diforders  in  the  teeth,  as  happens  in  fcorbutic  and  ve¬ 
nereal  patients,  in  which  cafes,  the  method  of  cure  will 
confift  in  freeing  the  conftitution  from  thefe  kinds  of 
complaints. 

The  tartareous  cruft  which  is  fecreted  from  the  blood 
and  lodged  on  the  teeth ,  is  fpeedily  removed  by  touching 
it  with  acidum  muriaticum,  and  then  wafhing  it  off  with 
water. 

On  the  teeth,  and  their  diforders,  fee  Mr.  John  Hun¬ 
ter’s  Natural  Hilftory  of  the  Human  Teeth ;  Euftachius 
de  Dcntibus,  Hoffman  de  Dent,  eorum  Morb.  &  Cura  ; 
Hurlock  on  Breeding  of  Teeth-,  Mofs  on  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Children;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  191,  &c. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  2S0. 

Dens  alpinus.  See  Auricula  muris. 

— —  caballinus.  See  Hyosciamus. 

caninus.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
panicum. 

-  canis.  Dog’s  tooth.  Boerhaave  mentions 

five  fpecies.  The  flower  is  fhapedlike  that  of  a  lily:  the 
root  is  long,  flefhy,  and  formed  fome  what  like  the  tooth 
of  a  dog  :  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  cylcamen.  The 
dried  roots  are  commended  as  anthelminthic,  but  are 
not  ufed  with  us. 

- - -  LEONIS,  alfo  called  taraxacum ,  urinaria ,  hiera- 

chium  alpinum  hedypnois,  piss-a-bed,  and  dandelion. 
It  is  the  leontodon  taraxacum,  or  leontodon  calyce  fqua- 
mis  interne  reflexis,  foliis  runcinati!  denticuiatis  laevibus, 
Linn.  It  is  a  low  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground  ;  among  which  arifes 
a  fingle,  naked,  hollow  pedicle,  bearing  a  large,  yellow, 
flofeuious  flower ;  the  flower  is  followed  by  fmall  feeds, 
covered  with  a  tuft  of  long  down  :  the  root  is  oblong, 
flender,  yellowilh,  or  brownifh  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  uncultivated  places, 
and  flowers  from  April  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

The  roots  ftalks  and  leaves  abound  with  a  milky  juice, 
that  is  bitterifh,  but  of  no  particular  flavour.  They  are 
mildly  detergent,  and  aperient,  but  more  powerful  than 
the  cichoreum  fylveftre.  Boerhaave  highly  commends  it 
as  a  refolvent.  But  the  more  immediate  and  fenfible 
operation  of  this  plant  is  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote 
urine,  which  it  does  without  heating  ;  and  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome,  as  highly  efficacious  in  removing  biliary 
obftruclions.  It  is  given  plant  and  root,  boiled  in  decoc¬ 
tions,  or  its  expreffed  juice  may  be  adminiftered  :  it  may 
alfo  be  taken  as  part  of  diet  and  eat  frefh. 

Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  twelve  fpecies.  See  Rail 
Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  auri¬ 
cula  muris,  and  Foliis  integris,  & c.  Hungarian 

HAWK  WEED. 

DENSITAS.  Density.  It  is  that  property  in  any 
body  which  is  oppofite  to  rarity,  whereby  it  contains  fuch 
a  quantity  of  matter  under  fuch  a  bulk.  But  in  medical 
writings,  denfenefs  fometimes  means  frequency,  and  is 
applied  to  the  pulfe,  and  to  refpiration. 

DENTAGRA,  from  oJi/f,  a  tooth,  and  a  feizure . 

It  is  ufed  both  to  fignify  the  gout  in  the  teeth,  and  an  in- 
ftrument  for  drawing  them,  called  dentafpago,  dentiducum , 
denteducum. 

DENTALE.  See  Dentalium. 

Dentale  viride  striatum.  See  Entalium. 

DENTALIS  LAPIS.  It  is  the  tartareous  matter 
which  is  formed  about  the  teeth  in  the  likenefs  of  a  ftone. 

DENTALIUM,  alfo  called  dentale,  autalis,  tubulus 
dentalis,  and  tooth-shell.  It  is  the  {hell  of  a  fmall  fea- 
fifh  ;  it  is  oblong,  flender,  and  of  a  whitilh,  greeniffi,  or 
reddiffi  colour,  about  two  inches  long,  ftriated,  and  mark- 
7  ed 
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ed  with  two  or  three  bands  about  it;  As  a  medicine,  the 
oyfter-fhell  may  be  fubftituted  for  it.  See  Entalium. 

DENT  ARIA,  called  alfo  coralloides ,  fept  folia,  set- 
FOIL-toothwort,  and  coral-wort.  This  plant  hath 
a  long  pod,  full  of  round  feeds  ;  when  this  pod  is  ripe,  its 
valves  are  twilled  into  a  fpiral  form,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds  with  violence  :  the  root  is  fquamous,  flelhy,  and 
denticulated.  It  flowers  in  April :  the  root  is  drying 
and  aftringent. 

Dentaria.  A  name  of  the  orobanche,  and  of  the 
plumbago. 

DENT  ARP  AGO.  The  inllrument  called  dentagra. 

DENT  AT  A.  So  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  is 
called.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  procefs,  which  is  called 
proceflus  dentatus,  which  plays  in  the  hollow  of  the  an¬ 
terior  arch  of  the  vertebra  above  it  (called  Atlas).  From 
the  Aides  of  the  proceflus  dentatus,  the  ligaments  go  off  to 
attach  it  to  the  Atlas,  and  from  its  point  a  ftrong  one  is 
fent  out  to  the  os  occipitis.  It  expreffes  dentated. 
In  botany  a  dentated  leaf  is  one  that  is  notched  at  the 
edges,  with  a  number  of  blunt  points  refembling  teeth ; 
alfo  called  denticulatum. 

DENTELLARIA.  See  Plumbago. 

DENTES  COLUMELLARES.  In  Varro  and  Pliny, 
they  are  the  fame  as  Varro  elfewhere  calls  dentes  canini. 

-  genuinx.  Cicero  calls  the  molares  thus;  but 

they  are  the  teeth  called  faplenl  'us. 

-  lactei.  See  Incissores. 

- -  oculares.  Eye-teeth.  See  Dens. 

They  are  thus  named,  becaufe  that  extracting  them  is 
fuppofed  to  injure  the  eyes. 

-  risorii.  See  Incisores. 

DENTICULATA.  A  name  of  the  mofchatelllna  foliis 
fumarise  bulbofle. 

DENTICULATUM.  In  botany,  the  fame  as  dentata. 

DENTICULI  ELEPHANTIS.  See  Entalium. 

DENTIDUCUM.  See  Dentagra. 

DENTIFRICIUM,  from  dentes  fricare,  to  rub  the  teeth. 
Dentifrice.  Medicines  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The 
molt  effectual  dentifrices  are  the  mineral  acids,  the  belt 
of  which  is  the  acidum  muriaticum,  next  is  the  acidum 
vitriolicum.  But  the  acidum  nitrofum  fliould  never  be 
ufed,  for  it  deftroys  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

DENTILLARIA.  Lead-wort.  - 

DENTISCALPIUMf  or  dentiscalpr  a.  An  inftru- 
ment  for  feraping  off  the  cruft  which  is  formed  on  foul 
teeth.  In  Oribafius,  it  is  an  inllrument  for  feparating 
the  gums  from  the  teeth. 

DENTITIO.  Dentition,  or  breeding  of  teeth. 
Sauvages,  in  his  fyltem  of  Nofology,  makes  this  a  fpecies 
of  odontalgia.  Cullen  makes  dentitio  fynonymous  with 
odaxifmus ;  but  does  not  admit  it  as  a  difeafe.  See 
Odaxismos. 

Children  often  fuffer  much  uneafinefs  from  the  cutting 
of  their  teeth.  Yet  teething  is  not  properly  a  difeafe. 
Whatever  dangerous  fymptoms  may  occafionally  attend 
this  procefs  of  nature,  they  are  owing  to  fome  accidental 
diforder  attendant  on  the  child.  Plenitude  is  generally 
the  morbid  habit,  which  is  productive  of  fatal  confe- 
quences  during  dentition.  In  this  cafe,  bleeding,  and  a 
frequent  repetition  of  folutives,  muff  be  ufed.  If  a  mor¬ 
bid  acrimony  in  the  blood  is  attendant,  the  pain  will  be 
increafed,  which  accompanies  this  ftate ;  in  which  cafe, 
alteratives  adapted  to  the  cafe  muff  be  preferibed. 

If  there  is  much  fever  and  a  tooth  is  ready  to  cut,  an 
inciflon  may  be  made  in  the  gum,  to  remove  its  tenfion. 

A  troublefome  cough  is  often  an  attendant  on  teething ; 
in  which  cafe,  a  plaller  of  Burgundy  pitch,  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  is  of  confiderable  fervice.  A  frefh  one 
may  be  applied  when  the  firft  begins  not  to  adhere. 

Dr.  Withers  obferves  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Afthma, 
p.  301,  302.  that,  “  If  a  child  has  a  difeafe  in  his  breaft, 
the  cutting  of  a  tooth ,  as  it  often  excites  pain,  fever,  and 
general  irritability,  will  be  found  commonly  to  increafe 
it.  But  this  affords  no  proof  why  a  cough  and  Ihortnefs 
of  breath,  with  pulmonary  obftriflTions  in  the  lungs, 
fhould  be  thought  a  neceffary  attendant  on  teething.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bell  of  my  obfervations,  it  is  an  indif- 
putable  fa£l,  that  healthful  children  cut  their  teeth  with¬ 
out  a  cough,  and,  when  in  others  a  cough  attends  teeth¬ 
ing,  it  is  in  general  an  accidental  circumltance,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  local  complaint  in  the  breaft,  and  is  not 
merely  fymptomatic  of  the  cutting  ,of  a  tooth.  The  vio¬ 


lence  of  the  cough,  the  rifing  of  the  phlegm  from  the 
lungs,  inflammations,  pulmonary  obllructions,  and  ulcer¬ 
ations,  which  have  followed,  and  been  proved  by  diflec¬ 
tion,  have  fully  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
affertion.  I  fhould  not  have  dwelt  at  all  on  this  fa£t,  if 
I  had  not  obferved  that  the  notion,  which  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  refute  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  ar.d  produdfhe 
of  fatal  confequences.  For,  when  we  lay  that  a  cough 
with  Ihortnefs  of  breath,  is  a  common  fymptom  of  teeth¬ 
ing,  we  unite  the  two  complaints  together  under  one 
idea  ;  and  as  we  confider  teething  as  natural  and  neceffary, 
the  other  being  united  with  it  and  regarded  only  as  an 
effect,  falls  in  under  the  fame  general  idea,  and  confe- 
quently  is  too  often  fuppofed  to  require  no  particular 
treatment,  by  which  means  it  is  negledled,  and  in  many 
mftances  proves  fatal.” 

When  children  are  vigorous,  they  cut  their  teeth  ear¬ 
lier  ;  weakly  children,  particularly  thofe  that  ai-e  difpofed 
to  the  rickets,  are  later  before  their  teeth  appear.  Mr. 
J.  Blunter  fays,  that  weaknefs  and  difeafe  in  the  body 
does  not  affedl  the  teeth. 

A  Havering,  or  a  diarrhoea,  are  favourable  fymptoms 
during  the  time  of  cutting  the  teeth.  Children  attended 
with  thefe  fymptoms,  are  rarely  dilturbed  with  any  of 
the  violent  dilorders,  fuch  as  convulfions,  &c.  See  Hur- 
lock’s  Treatife  on  Dentition.  Mr.  John  Hunter’s  Nat. 
Hilt,  of  the  Human  Teeth. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  the  teeth  appear  in  fome  in  the 
feventh  month,  in  others  later,  as  in  the  ninth,  or  even 
the  twelfth ;  the  fore  teeth  are  generally  cut  firft,  from 
the  fridtion  of  the  nipple  ;  next  the  eye  teeth ;  and,  laftly, 
the  grinders.  In  fome,  this  procefs  gives  but  little  un¬ 
eafinefs  ;  in  others,  it  is  accompanied  with  very  trouble¬ 
fome  fymptoms.  In  difficult  dentition ,  the  child  is  pre- 
ternaturally  hot,  cries  immoderately,  Harts  in  his  fleep, 
often  applies  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  fucks  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  even  bites  the  nipple.  The  gums  fwell  and 
look  whitifh  and  reddifh ;  the  faliva  is  copioufly  dis¬ 
charged,  and  often  hangs  vifeid  from  the  mouth ;  the 
belly  either  coftive  or  over  lool'e.  Sometimes  acute  fe¬ 
vers,  convulfive  and  epileptic  motions,  diftortions  of  the 
jaws,  and  other  violent  fymptoms  are  joined,  different  in 
different  fubjedls,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth ,  or  the  fallibility  of  the  child.  Amongft 
the  prognoftics,  he  fays,  that  thofe  who  are  plethoric, 
fleepy,  coftive  ;  alfo  thofe  who  are  feized  in  dentition  with 
a  cough,  who  are  of  great  lenfibility,  or  an  hereditary 
paffionate  difpofition,  have  the  moft  to  fear.  Hippocrates 
obferves,  that  thofe  who  are  attacked  by  the  acute  fever, 
efcape  convulfions  ;  and  that  the  teething  is  eafieft  in 
winter.  The  principal  indications  of  cure  are,  to  abate 
the  pain  and  inflammation  ;  and  to  foften  and  relax  the 
gums.  If  the  belly  is  not  naturally  lax,  it  Ihould  be  kept 
fo.  A  fpontaneous  loofenefs  is  falutary,  and  Ihould  not 
be  checked  ;  if  it  is,  convulfions  and  other  threatening 
fymptoms,  are  then  much  more  apt  to  fucced. 

Mofs,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Management  of  Children, 
See.  remarks,  that  the  time  of  cutting  the  firft  teeth  is 
uncertain ;  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  third  or  fourth 
month  ;  at  others,  not  until  the  fixteenth  or  eighteenth ; 
but  that,  in  general,  it  is  about  the  feventh  or  ninth.  Ble 
adds,  that  there  are  two  llages  or  periods  of  teething , 
which  it  becomes  needful  to  attend  to :  the  firft  is  the 
time  of  breeding,  and  the  fecond,  the  time  of  cutting  the 
teeth.  The  firft,  or  breeding  the  teeth,  commonly  begins 
about  the  third  or  fourth  month  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a 
copious  difcharge  of  faliva  from  the  child’s  mouth  taking 
place  ;  its  being  pleafed  with  having  its  gums  rubbed  with 
a  finger,  or  other  harder  fubllance ;  its  becoming  more 
fretful,  &c.  If  now  there  is  great  heat,  thirft,  fever,  a  dul- 
nefs  and  drowfinefs,  with  frequent  flartings  when  afleep, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a  few  lloois,  and  to  keep 
the  bowels  lax,  if  they  are  not  already  fo  ;  if  a  loofenefs 
at  this  time  attends,  though  it  is  fomewhat  fevere,  it 
fliould  not  be  checked.  The  griping  which  fometimes 
accompanies  this  loofenefs,  is  generally  abated  by  the  ufe 
of  a  little  magnefia.  When  the  drowfinefs,  ilarting,  and 
feverifhnels  above  named  come  on,  bleeding  with  leeches 
will  be  Angularly  ufeful.  Two  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  feet  every,  or  every  other  day,  until  thefe  fymptoms 
abate.  During  the  thirft,  if  the  children  crave  fweetened 
drinks,  liquorice  may  be  boiled  in  the  water  which  is 
given,  as  it  does  not  increafe  this  troublefome  fymptom. 

After 
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After  the  bleeding,  blifters  behind  the  ears  of  on  the  back, 
are  not  to  be  omitted.  The  antimonial  emetics  fhoiild 
be  repeated  now  and  then  until  the  fever  is  removed. 
Should  convulfions  come  on,  the  above  treatment  will 
be  alfo  well  adapted  to  relieve.  A  difcreet  ufe  of  ano¬ 
dynes  are  an  important  addition  in  this  inftance.  ! The 
fecond  ft  <ge  or  period  of  teething,  is  that  bf  cutting  the 
teeth ;  this  ufually  begins  about  the  feventhor  ninth  month : 
in  this,  the  fymptoms  and  management  are  in  general 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  firft  period.  And  it  may  be  noted, 
that  a  child  who  a  little  before  was  pleafed  with  having 
his  gums  rubbed,  will  now  feldom  fuffer  any  thing  hard 
to  touch  them  ;  for  when  a  tooth  is  upon  the  point  of 
coming  through  the  gum,  the  gum  is  exceeding  fore,  and 
fenlible  of  pain  from  the  flighteft  touch.  It  may  be 
known  that  a  tooth  is  near  cutting,  when  the  gum,  in  one 
particular  part,  where  the  tooth  or  teeth  may  be  expected 
to  come,  appears  fuller  and  more  diftended  than  ufual, 
and  than  the  other  parts  of  the  gums  are  ;  the  gum  in 
that  part  looks  red  and  inflamed  at  the  bottom  or  bafe, 
but  is  paler  or  whiter  at  its  point  or  edge ;  and  when  the 
tooth  is  very  near  cutting,  the  edge  of  the  gum  feems  as  if 
it  had  a  flat  white  bliftef  upon  it,  and  appears  thicker 
and  broader  than  the  edges  of  the  gums  are  in  other 
places :  at  this  time,  if  any  alarming  fymptoms  come  on, 
cutting  the  gum  over  the  edge/  of  the  approaching  tooth 
wall  be  a  fpeedy  and  often  an  effectual  means  of  relief. 
Sometimes  though,  in  cutting  the  gums,  the  fymptoms 
abate,  the  tooth  does  not' appear  until  fome  days,  or  per¬ 
haps  weeks  after;  nay,  fometimes  the  gum  heals,  and 
the  former  uneafy  fymptoms  return  ;  which,  for  their  re¬ 
lief  require  the  cutting  to  be  repeated,  and  that  feveral 
times  before  tfz  tooth  will  Completely  appear.  It  is  a 
miftakenjsetion,  that  repeated  cutting-  the  gum,  renders 
irharder,  for  the  contrary  happens  ;  on  which,  fee  Mr. 
John  Hunter’s  Practical  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Teeth,  p.  121.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  191,  &c.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  280. 

DENTO.  One  whofe  teeth  are  prominent  to  a  great 
degree,  or  who  is  full-mouthed. 

DENTODUCUM.  The  inftrument  called  dentagra. 

DEMIJDATIO.  Denudation.  It  is  fpoken  of  bones 
that  are  lade  bare  by, the  flefh  being  torn  off  them. 

DEOBSTR.UENTES,  de,  priv.  and  objiruo ,  to  obftrudt. 
Deobstruents.  They  are  fuch  medicines  as  open  ob- 
ftrudtions :  they  are  the  fame  as  aperients  and  deoppila- 
tives. 

DEPART.  In  chemiftry  it  is  a  method  of  refining, 
or  feparating  gold  from  filver,  by  means  of  nitrous  acid. 
It  is  alfo  called  quartatio. 

DEPASCENS  Ulcus.  Depascent  ulcer.  See. 
Phagedena. 

DEPERDITIO.  See  Abortus. 

DEPETIGO.  A  kind  of  itch,  in  which  the  (kin  is 
rough. 

DEPHLEGMATIO.  Vinous  fpirits  are  faid  to  be 
dephlegmated,  or  rectified,  when  well  freed  from  their 
Watery  parts. 

DEPILATORIUM.  Depilatory.  Medicines  which 
take  off  the  hair,  fuch  as  quick-lime,  orpiment,  &c. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  depilatory  medicines  ;  1.  The 
pftlothra ,  or  depilatoria,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  2.  Thofe 
which  thin  the  hair  ;  and,  3.  Thofe  which  are  corrofive, 
and  extirpate  the  hair. 

DEPILIS,  i.  e.  Athrix.  A  falling  off  of  the  hair. 
DEPOT  LAITEUX.  See  Lymphs  Ductus. 

DEPLUMATIO.  An  affection  of  the  eye-lids,  with 
a  callous  tumor,  which  caufes  the  hair  to  fall  off.  A.etius 
fays  it  is  a  diforder  of  the  eye,  confifting  of  a  madarojis 
and  fclerophthalmla. 

DEPREHENSIO.  See  Catalepsis. 

DEPRESSIO.  A  depression.  In  furgery  this  word 
generally  fignifies  particularly  a  finking  inwards  of  fome 
part  of  the  Ikull,  which  happens  from  an  external  vio¬ 
lence  by  which  the  bone  is  fradtured.  This  injury  is  ex- 
preffed  by  fome  by  the  words  impreffo,  introccftio. 

In  this  cafe,  the  fame  fymptoms  may  attend  as  are  ob- 
ferved  in  an  extravafation  within  the  Ikull,  and  are  caufed 
by  the  fame  means,  viz.  mechanical  preffure  ;  they  differ 
widely  from  thofe  of  a  concuflion  of  the  brain.  See 
Concussio. 

Dr.  Hunter  feems  to  think,  rhatit  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  raile  a  deprejfon  of  this  kind,  becaufe  the  fracture  is 


more  extenfive  in  the  infide  than  the  outer  one,  and  the 
fpicube  can  never  be  brought  exadtly  to  fit  each  other; 
However,  as  according  to  Hildanus  and  Van  der  Weil* 
fome  fkulls  have  been  fo  foft  as  to  be  depreffed  without 
being  fradtured,  fuccefs  may  be  expedted  at  ieaft  in  fome 
cafes ;  and  where  the  bones  are  foft  and  yielding,  they 
may  be  raifed  by  means  of  a  firing  fattened  to  an  adhe- 
five  plafter,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  dcprefjion  after 
fhaving  the  part.  But  after  all,  if  their  elevation  was 
eafiiy  pradticable,  it  would  be  unwarrantable,  in  general, 
to  be  contented  with  mere  elevation ;  for  all  the  ills 
attending  and  following  fimple  fradtures,  are  more  likely 
to  happen  from  deprejjed  pieces  of  bone;  therefore,  re¬ 
moving  the  deprejjed  pieces,  is  the  only  right  intention  to 
be  purfued. 

DEPRESSOR,  alfo  Dcprimcns,  from  deprimere ,  to 
pull ,  or  draw  down.  In  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to 
feveral  mufcles,  becaufe  they  deprejs  the  parts  they  are 
fattened  to. 

Depressor  Anguli  Oris,  a  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  the  depreftor  labiorum  communis.  It  rifes  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  fide 
of  the  chin,  and  is  continued  outwardly,  to  the  greater 
zygomaticus,  to  the  nafalis  of  the  upper  lip,  and  thence 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  orbicularis,  where  it  furrounds 
the  upper  lip  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  extends  and 
joins  the  elevator  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

- Epiglotidis.  It  rifes  from  the  ligament  on  the 

thyroid  cartilage  on  its  fore  part  on  each  fide,  and  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  epiglottis,  near  its  bafis,  on  each  fide. 

- - -  Labiorum  Communis.  See  Depressof.  an¬ 
guli  ORIS. 

- Labii  Superioris,  called  alfo  triangularis  con- 

ftridtor  alee  naji.  It  rifes  from  the  fockets  of  the  inci- 
fores,  runs  to  the  fuperiorpart  of  the  upper  lip,  and  fome 
fibres  to  the  nofe. 

-  Oculi,  called  alfo  humilis  reflus  inferior,  depri- 

msns,  mufculus  inferior.  It  rifes  tendinous  from  the  back 
part  of  the  focket,  cohering  in  fome  meafure  with  the 
covering  of  the  optic  nerves,  alrd  is.inferted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  fclerotica,  after  running  under  the  eye. 

- -  Supercilii.  See  Corrugator  Coiterii. 

DEPRESSORES  ALJE  NASI.  The  deprcjfors  of  the 
wings  of  the  nofe.  They  arife  from  the  upper  jaw-bone 
outwardly,  where  the  gums  cover  the  fockets  of  the 
dentes  incifores  and  canini,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
root  of  the  wing  of  the  nofe,  advancing  up  the  fide  of  the 
wing  a  little  way ;  they  pull  the  alee  downwards. 

- Costar um.  They  are  fo  fimilar  to  the  levatoreS 

longiores  as  to  need  no  farther  defeription,  only  (as  their 
name  imports)  their  office  is  the  reverfe  bf  the  other. 

-  Labii  Inferioris,  alfo  called  quadrati.  They 

arife  fleffiy  on  each  fide  of  the  chin,  march  obliquely, 
and  croffing  each  other,  terminate  together  in  the  whole 
edge  of  the  lip,  where  it  grows  red. 

- Maxillae  Inferioris.  Sec  Platisma  My- 


OIDES. 

DEPRESSORIUM.  An  inftrument  which  is  ufed 
for  depreffing  the  dura  mater  after  the  operation  of  the 
trepan. 

DEPRIMENS.  See  Derpessor.  It  is  alfo  the  name 
of  the  depreffor  oculi. 

DEPURATIO.  Depuration,  vel  cletrificatio  aut 
defpumatio.  It  is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from  all  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matter  or  feculence;  This  operation  is  of 
three  kinds  :  ift,  Decantation,  which  can  only  take  place 
where  a  difference  is  in  the  fpecific  gravities  of  what 
conftitutes  the  mixture ;  whence  that  which  is  the  hca- 
vieft  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  part  is  feparated 
from  it  by  the  decantation  or  pouring  off :  when  fluids  are 
to  be  feparated  from  oils,  a  tritorium,  or  feparatory  glafs, 
is  ufed.  2dly,  Defpumation  ;  this  is  performed  by  add¬ 
ing  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  other  fuch  vifeid  matter,  to 
the  fluid  to  be  clarified,  and,  after  a  perfect  commixture, 
making  them  coagulate  by  means  of  heat,  and  thus  car¬ 
rying  to  the  furface  all  the  heterogeneous  matter ;  the  im¬ 
purities  are  then,  with  the  concreted  vifeid  matter,  fepa¬ 
rated  with  a  fpoon.  This  is  alfo  called  clarification, 
qdly.  Filtration,  percolation,  orcolature;  it  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  palling,  without  preffure,  the  fluid  to  be  purified 
through  (trainers  of  linen,  flannel,  or  paper,  which  re¬ 
taining  the  feculence,  permits  only  the  clearer  fluid  to  pafs 
through. 
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When  flannel  is  ufed,  it  is  commonly  formed  into  a 
cone,  called  Hippocrates’  fleeve,  and  its  bafe  is  hung  on 
three  props,  with  the  cone  downwards ;  it  is  then  filled 
with  the  liquor,  which  gradually  drops  from  the  apex  : 
it  is  generally  ufed  when  the  matter  mult  be  palled 
through  whilii  hot. 

When  paper  is  ufed  for  filtering  through,  it  muft  be 
fupported  by  fitting  it  to  a  funnel,  or  by  laying  it  on  ; 
linen  ftrainer,  in  a  fieve,  or  other  inch  like  convenience 
When  paper  is  fitted  to  a  funnel,  ftraws  Ihouldbe  placed 
here  and  there  betwixt  therm 

Diftillation  and  fublimatiOn  are  praftifed  in  the  cafe  of 
fpirits  and  falts  with  a  view  to  depuration*  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  called  in  thefe  cafes  rectification. 

DEPURATORIA  FEBRIS.  Depuratory  fever 

A  name  given  by  Sydenham  to  a  fever  which  prevailed 
in  the .  years  1661  and  1664;  He  called  it  depuratory , 
becaufe  he  obferved  that  nature  regulated  all  the  fymp 
toms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fit  the  febrile  matter  for  ex- 
pulfion  in  a  certain  time,  either  by  a  copious  fweat,  or  a 
free  perfpiration.  See  Sydenham’s  Works,  with  notes 
by  Hr.  Wallis-' 

HER  AS.  Asps^,  a  fhecp-fkin.  The  title  of  a  book 
in  chemiftry,  treating  of  the  art  of  tranfmuting  bafe  me¬ 
tals  into  gold.  It  is  wrote  on  fheep-fkins  ;  hence  alfo 

Derma- 

DERBIA.  See  Impetigo. 

DERMA,  J'cpjj.u.  SeeDERAS.  ..  f  ,  ( 

DERIVATIO.  Derivation.  In  medicine  it  is  when 
a  humour  which  cannot  conveniently  be  evacuated  at  the 
part  affected,,  is  attrafted  from  thence,  and  difcharged 
elfewhere  ;  thus,  a  blifter  is  applied  to  the  neck  to  draw 
away  the  humour  from  the  eyes.; 

The  doctrine  of  derivation  and  revulfion  fo  much 
talked  of  by  the  ancients  is,  in  their  ferrfe  of  thefe  terms, 
wholly  exploded.  By  revulfion  they  meant  the  driving 
back  of  the  fluids  from  one  part  to  another.  The  only 
rational  meaning  of  the  word  revulfion,  as  here  applied, 
can  have  is,  the  preventing  too  great  an  afflux  of  hu¬ 
mours  to  any  part,  either  by  contracting  the  area  of  the 
vefiels,  or  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  what  flows  from 
them;  the  firft  of  thefe  intentions  is  anfwered  by  the 
application  of  repellents  to  the  part ;  the  laft  by  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations :  thus,  any  medicines  promoting 
the  fecretions,  may  be  faid  to  make  a  revulfion,  and  in 
th  is  fenfe  derivation  can  only  be  underftood. 

DERMATOIDES,  from  Jhpjxa,  a  Jkin  or  lcathery  and 
likenefs.  Leather-like.  An  epithet  of  the  dura 
mater. 

DERTRON.  Fcefius  fays  it  is  the  abdomen  or  omen¬ 
tum  ;  Linden  and  Coronarius,  it  is  the  fmall  inteftines. 

DESCENSIO.  ?  It  is  fpoken  of  the  gentle  and  mode- 

DESCENSUS.  J  rate  motion  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
humours  downwards.  The  chemifts  call  it  diftillatio 
per  defcenfum  when  the  fire  is  applied  to  die  top  and  all 
round  the  vefiel,  whofe  orifice  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
vapours  confequently  driven  there.  Liquifying  falts  by 
expofmg  them  to  the  air,  as  in  making  the  aq.  kali,  is  alfo 
a  fort  of  diftillatio  per  defcenfum , 

DESCENSORIUM.  The  furnace  in  which  the  diftil¬ 
latio  per  defcenfum  is  performed. 

DESESSIO.  Celfus  ufes  this  word  for  fitting  on  a 
clofe-ftool.  11  e fur  re  Hi  0  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 

DESICCATIO.  Drying.  The  chemifts  alfo  refer 
it  (though  improperly)  to  calcination. 

DESICCATIVUM.  Desiccative,  from  defccoy  to 
dry.  In  pharmacy  it  is  applied  to  fuch  topical  medicines 
as  dry  up  the  humours  flowing  through  a  wound.  See 
Epulotica. 

DESIDIA  OBLIVIO.  Lethargy.  See  Leth argus. 

DESIPIENTIA.  The  fymptomatie  phrenitis. 

DESME,  from  to  tie  or  bind.  This  word  occurs 
in  Mofchion,  and  fignifies  the  fame  as  manipulus 
■which  feej 

DESMIDION.  It  is  a  diminutive  of  defme>  fo  figni¬ 
fies  a  fmall  handful. 

DESMOS.  In  Hippoc.  de  FracE  this  word  fignifies 
an  affeCHon  of  the  joint  after  a  luxation,  in  the  manner 
of  a  tye  or  ligature,  whereby  they  are  rendered  incap¬ 
able  of  bending  or  ftretching  out.  It  proceeds  from  in¬ 
flammation. 

DESPUMATIO,  from  defpumo,  to fcum.  Despuma- 
tiqn.  See  Depvratio. 


DESQUAMATIO,  from  de ,  privative,  and  fquamay 
the  fcalc  of  a  fijh.  To  take  olF  fcales.  By  a  metaphor 
is  applied  to  a  foul  bone,  the  laminae  of  which  rife  like 
fcales :  it  is  the  fame  as  exfoliation.  Sometimes  it  figni¬ 
fies  the  fame  as  abrafio. 

DESQUAMATORIUM.  An  epithet  of  a  trepan, 
called  alfo  exfoliativum ,  for  abrading  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium. 

DESTILLATIO.  See  Distillatio. 

DESUDATIO.  See  Ephidrosis. 

- .  DesudaIton.  A  profufe  fweat  fucceeded  by 

an  eruption  of  puftules,  czMz&fudamina,  hidroay  or  heat- 
pimples. 

DESURRECTIO.  See  DesessIo. 

DETENTIO.  See  Catalepsis. 

DETER  GENS,  from  deter  geo  y  to  wipe  off.  Deterg¬ 
ing.  See  AbstERGENtia.  Detergents  differ  only  in 
degree  of  efficay  from  vulneraries.  They  have  more 
fubtil  parts,  and  fo  are  more  fit  to  mix  with,  attenuate, 
and  wear  away  the  contents  of  abfeeffes  and  ulcerations, 
and  fuch  vifeid  humours  as  adhere  to  and  obftru£t  the 
vefiels. 

DETERIORATIO.  Deterioration.  The  im¬ 
pairing  or  rendering  a  thing  worfe ;  it  is  the  oppofrte  of 
melioration. 

DETERSORlHM.  Tire  apartments  at  baths  where 
the  fweat  was  feraped  off. 

DETERSOKIUS.  The  fame  as  abfterfive.  See  Ab- 
ster  sivus. 

DETONATIO.  Detonation,  from  detono,  to  make 
a  great  wife.  In  chemiftry  it  is  that  noife  and  explofioH 
which  any  fubftance  makes  upon  the  application  of  fire 
to  it.  It  is  alfo  called  fulmination  ;  but  detonation  is  a  lefs 
degree  of  thundering  noife  ;  it  is  a  crackling  noife,  and 
lefs  explofive  than  the  fulminating  noife.  See  Calci- 
natio.  As  nitre  is  the  caufe  of  moft  explofions,  the 
word  detonation  hath  been  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  acid  of  this  fait  yvith  bodies  containing 
phlogifton  ;  and  it  is  frequently  given  to  thofe  inflamma¬ 
tions-  of  nitrous  acid,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
explofion.  See  Ditt.  of  Chem. 

DETRACTfO.  See  Cath-sresisv 
DETRAHENS  QUADRATDS.  See  Platisma 

MYOIDES. 

DETRACTOR  AURIS.  See  Abductor  auris. 
DETRITIO.  See  Rhacosis.  In  a  general  fenfe  it  is 
taken  for  trituration,  from  detcroy  to  rub  off. 

DETRUSOR  URINEE,  from  detruderc ,  to  thrujl  or 
fqueeze  out  of.  Douglas  divides  the  mufcular  covering  of 
the  bladder  into  two  diftindf  mufcles ;  the  longitudinal 
fibres  he  calls  the  detrufor  urime,  which  he  deferibes  as 
arifing  from  the  proftate  gland  going  round  the  fundus, 
and  being  loft  in  the  gland  again ;  the  oblique  fibres  he 
calls  conflriftar ,  and  deferibes  it  as  running  obliquely  un¬ 
der  the  other.  But  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  it  is  plain  that  there 
are  no  other  regular  mufcles,  and  this  diftindlion  is  merely 
artificial. 

DEUNX.  An  eleven  ounce  meafure  or  weight.  See 
Cyathus. 

DEURENS  FEBRIS.  See  Causos. 

DEUSTIO.  See  Encausis. 

DEUTERIA,  7  from  Jht/bpoj,  fecunaus.  A  poor 
DEUTERINAS,  3  kind  of  wine,  which  the  Latins 
call  lor  a.  Alfo  adhefion  of  the  placenta. 

DEUTERION.  The  secundines. 

DEVALGATUS.  See  Bljesus. 

DEXAMENE.  Any  receptacle,  but  particularly  the 
labrum  or  folium,  that  is,  a  deep  bafon  in  which  bathers 
might  fvvim.  It  was  alfo  called  colymbetar  and  enibafs. 

DEXTANS.  A  ten  ounce  meafure  or  weight.  See 
Cyathus. 

DIA,  a.  The  beginning  of  feveral  terms  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  when  the  name  of  any  thing  begins  with  thefe 
three  letters  they  fignify  compofition,  and  the  word  with 
which  they  are  compounded  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  com¬ 
pofition. 

DIABACANU,  from  bacanony  a  principal  Ingredient 
in  it.  An  hepatic  remedy  mentioned  by  Trallian. 

DIABEBOS.  The  ankle  bones.  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word. 

DIABESASA,  from  ha  and  6>]<racra,  wild  rue.  The 
name  of  a  preparation,  in  which  rue  forms  a  part 

DIABETES,  from  liffaiyu,  to  pafs  off  ox  through ; 

fome 
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fome  call  it  diarrhoea  urinofa  ;  diarroia  ex  oure ;  dipfacos ; 
diurejis  ;  hydrops  ad  matalam  ;  projluvium  urines  .  That 
diforder  in  which  what  is  drank  fuddenly  pafles  ofF,  and 
is  evacuated  almoft  crude.  Or  it  is  an  exceffive  diicharge 
of  crude  urine,  exceeding  the  quantity  drank.  Boer- 
haave,  in  his  Inftitutes,  lays,  it  is  a  frequent  copious 
difcharge  of  ladleous  urine,  in  conjunction  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  thinnefs  of  the  humours. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi.  He  notices  two  fpecies,  lit, 
Diabetes  mellitus,  when  the  urine  hath  the  colour,  odour, 
and  tafte  of  honey.  2d,  Diabetes  infipidus,  when  the 
urine  is  limpid,  and  not  fwreet.  Dr.  Home  defines  it  to 
be  an  extraordinary  increafe  of  the  urine  as  to  its  quan¬ 
tity,  and  that  of  a  fweetifh  tafte ;  attended  with  perpetual 
thirft,  and  a  dry  fkin,  which  for  the  molt  part  is  alfo 
fcaly. 

Lommius  fays  that  the  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the 
kidnies;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  and  fome 
difficulty  attends  the  affertaining  it. 

Youth  is  fcarcely  ever  attacked  with  this  diforder:  its 
molt  frequent  fubjedts  are  thefe  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
have  been  fubjeCt  to  a  liberal  ufe  of  wine  in  their  youth, 
and  who  are  alfo  employed  in  the  more  violent  kinds  of 
bufinefs. 

The  caufes  are  generally  faid  to  be,  a  relaxation  of  the 
renal  du£t ;  too  great  a  tenuity  of  the  fluids  ;  or  obftruft- 
ed  perforation  :  but  perhaps,  on  maturer  confideration,  a 
defect  of  vital  heat,  and  the  concurrence  of  fuch  acci¬ 
dents  as  determine  the  ferum  to  the  kidnies,  are  the  real 
caufes.  The  difcharge  is  not  a  truly  urinous  one,  no 
more  than  that  through  the  fkin  in  a  heCtic  fever  is  of  a 
truly  perfpirable  kind. 

Befides  the  frequent  and  too  copious  difcharge  of  urine, 
it  is  generally  infipid,  though  fometimes  a  fweetnefs  both 
to  the  fmell  and  tafte  is  obferved  in  it ;  thirft,  an  heCtic 
heat,  a  weak  but  quick  pulfe,  a  gradual  wafting  of  the 
flefh,  and,  after  fome  time,  an  anafarcous  tumidnefs 
comes  on.  Dr.  Lifter  obferves  that  it  is  flow  in  its  ap¬ 
proach*,  that  in  the  beginning  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  faliva 
white  and  frothy,  and  an  unufual  heat  is  perceived  in  the 
bowels.  If  by  accident  the  urine  is  fuddenly  checked, 
there  follows  a  fwelling  of  the  loins,  fcrotum,  legs  and 
feet ;  and  what  urine  is  difcharged  pafles  off  with  pain, 
and  thus  death  is  foon  ufhered  in. 

The  fweetnefs  of  the  urine  (which  fymptom  is  not  con- 
ftant,  but  generally  when  it  does  attend  only  appears 
towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  or  when  death  feems  near 
at  hand,  is  owing  to  the  chyle  paffing  Unaltered  into  it, 
which,  as  Dr.  Morton  obferves,  gives  a  fweetnefs  to  the 
matter  expedlorated  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  phthifis. 

When  recent,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  not 
much  injured,  a  cure  is  fometimes  effedted  ;  but  if  of 
long  Landing,  and  there  is  a  debilitated  or  otherwife  dif- 
ordered  habit,  no  hope  of  relief  can  be  encouraged. 

The  general  indications  of  cure,  are,  1.  To  increafe 
the  craffamentum  of  the  blood;  and  2.  To  divert  or 
reftrain  the  preternatural  difcharge. 

The  diet  fhould  be  the  fame  as  in  an  hedlic  fever,  viz. 
animal  fubftances,  fuch  as  broth  made  of  beef,  {hell-fifli, 
milk  often,  and  in  fmall  quantities  ;  and  jellies  ;  barley- 
water,  in  which  the  root  of  comfrey  is  boiled,  and  lime- 
water,  may  be  the  common  drink. 

Moderate  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  dry  fridlion  of 
the  whole  body,  aflift  in  promoting  perfpiration  ;  and 
which,  when  excited,  peculiarly  tends  to  divert  the  dif¬ 
charge  through  the  kidnies. 

When  unquenched  lime  is  mixed  with  the  ferum  of 
blood,  it  generates  thofe  falts  that  are  neceffary  to  the 
true  urinary  difcharge  ;  and  if  lime-water  is  drank  as 
freely  as  the  thirft  requires  it,  its  efficacy  exceeds  that  of 
Briftol  water  in  the  cure  of  a  diabetes ,  notwithftanding 
the  latter  is  efteemed  as  a  fpecific :  but,  in  order  to  this 
advantage  from  lime-water,  it  muft  be  drank  while  the 
heat  continues,  which  it  poffeffes  from  the  lime  being 
quenched  in  the  water. 

At  proper  intervals,  during  the  ufe  of  lime-water  as 
above  direCted,  the  acidum  vitrioli  dilutum  cort.  Peruv. 
limat.  ferri,  and  whatever  can  improve  the  crafis  of  the 
blood,  may  alfo  be  adminiftered. 

A  flannel  Ihirt  may  be  worn  to  folicit  a  difcharge 
through  the  {kin.  The  tintture  of  cantharides  is  faid  by 


Dr.  Morton,  to  be  a  fpecific  in  this  complaint.  Others 
prefer  the  ferum  aluminofum,  made  as  ftrong  as  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it,  and  diredl  half  a  pint  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  With  others,  the  vitr.  coerul.  gr.  fs.  given 
twice  a  day,  diffolved  in  any  agreeable  liquor,  is  molt  de¬ 
pended  on.  When  the  means  firft  propofed  are  unfuc- 
cefsful,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  thefe,  or  fuch  other 
means  as  experience  may  fuggeft.  Rhubarb  is  found  to 
be  of  Angular  advantage,  and  from  the  fuccefs  which 
follows  on  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodics,  joined  with  other 
means,  a  fpafm  in  the  du£ls,  through  which  fome  other 
excretions  are  conveyed,  rather  than  an  irritation  in  the 
kidnies,  may  be  a  principal  caufe  of  this  malady. 

See  Arete  us,  Lommius,  Boerhaave,  Lifter,  Shebbcare’s 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic,  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and 
Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  & c.  vol.  v.  p.  298.  Cullen’s  Firft 
Lines,  vol.  iv.  Wallis’s  Sydenham. 

DIABOLUS  METALLORUM.  A  name  of  tin,  be- 
caufe  when  incorporated  with  other  metals,  they  are  not 
reduced  but  with  the  greateft  difficulty.  See  Stannum. 

DIABOLI  INTESTINA,  i:,  e.  Dodder.  Sea  Cus- 

CUTA. 

DIABOTANUM,  from  an  herb.  The  name 

of  a  plaftdr  prepared  of  herbs. 

DIABROSIS.  See  Anastomosis,  and  Anabrosis. 
It  is  alfo  a  corrofion,  either  by  any  medicine  or  humour, 
from  j'laCpucrnu,  to  eat  through. 

DIACADMlAS.  The  name  of  a  plafter,  whofe  bafis 
is  cadmia. 

DIACADAMINTHES.  The  name  of  an  antidote 
whofe  bafis  is  calamint. 

DIACARCINON,  from  Hx.px.ivop,  a  crab  or  cray-fijh. 
The  name  of  an  antidote  prepared  of  thefe  kinds  of  fifhi 

DIACARYON,  from  Kapvoti,  a  wallnut.  Rob  of 
wallnuts. 

DIACASSIA,  i.  e.  ElcCtariuni  e  caflia.  See  Cassia 
fistularis. 

DIACASTORIU,  from  xaropiov  cajlo'r.  A  name  of 
an  antidote  whofe  bafis  is  caftor. 

DICATHOLICON.  Sometimes  it  is  called  catholicon , 
from  Pta,  of,  and  xaQohixop,  umverfal.  The  Univerfal 
purge.  Originally  it  was  preferibed  by  Nicolaus,  and  was 
an  eleCtary,  which  he  propofed  as  a  pilrge  fuited  to  carry 
off  all  kinds  of  humours. 

DIACEPTATESSON.  A  name  given  by  Van  Hel- 
mont  to  a  purging  preparation  of  antimony.  It  is  alfo 
a  term  in  Paracelfus ;  he  feems  to  mean  a  vomit  excited 
by  quickfilver.  According  to  fome,  this  word  fignifies 
quickfilver  diffolved  in  alcaheft. 

DIACENOS,  from  Kivop,  empty ,  void.  An  epithet  of 
porous  bodies,  fuch  as  fponge,  pumice  ftone,  &c. 

DIACEN  FAURION.  So  Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  a 
preparation  which  is  the  fame  as  the  pulv.  arthrit.  ducis 
Portlandii.  See  Cham^drys. 

DIACEN  TETON.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  in  Cel- 
fus.  It  is  fo  called  from.  «r pap,  a  horn ,  becaufe  burnt 
hartfhorn  is  a  principal  ingredient. 

DIACHALASIS,  from  Sia^aXai,  to  be  relaxed.  This 
word  was  formerly  ufed  to  fignify  the  opening  of  the  fu¬ 
tures  of  the  cranium'. 

DIACHALCITIS.*  The  name  of  a  plafter  whofe 
bafis  is  the  chaleftis. 

DIACHEIRISMOS,  from  %np,  a  hand.  It  is  any 
manual  operation. 

DIACHELIDONIUM,  from  A  swallow; 

A  preparation  of  fwallows. 

DIACHETON,  i.  e*.  Rhodium.  See  Aspalathus. 

DIACHOREMA.  J  All  forts  of  excretions  from  the 

DIACHORESIS.  J  body,  but  more  properly  and  fre¬ 
quently  thofe  by  ftool.  See  Distributio. 

DIACHRISTA,  from  ypico,  to  anoint.  InP.  EEgineta 
it  fignifies  medicines  that  are  applied  to  the  fauces* 
palate,  uvula,  and  tongue,  to  abfterge  phlegm. 

DIACHRYSU,  from  x?ucroi>  gold.  The  name  of  a 
plafter  mentioned  by  Galen;  which  was  ufed  when  limbs 
were  fradftured. 

DIACHYLON,  front  Pia,  ex,  and  x^bi,  a  juice.  An 
emollient  digeftive  plafter  made  of  certain  juices'.  This 
name  is  given  to  very  different  compofitions  for  plafters, 
and  is  now  the  empl.  lithargyri  of  the  London  Difpen- 
fatoty. 

D1ACHYSIS,  from  you,  to  fufe  or  melt.  Fusion. 

diachytica, 
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DIACHYTICA,  in  Diofcorides,  are  medicines  that 
difcufs,  or  diffolve. 

DIACHYTOS.  An  epithet  of  wine  prepared  of 
grapes  that  have  been  dried  feven  days,  and  were  prefled 
on  the  eighth. 

DIACINEMA,  diaxiviu,  dimoveo,  to  thruji  or  put  cijide. 
A  flight  diflocation. 

DIACISSU.  An  acopon  in  Mar.  Empericus  is  thus 
named  from  tuxtrog,  ivy. 

DIACLYSMA,  from  hku%u,  to  wafh  out,  or  rinfa  It 
generally  fignifies  a  gargarifm. 

DIACOCCYMELON,  from  kohkv/jwm v,  a  plum.  The 
fame  as '  diaprunum. 

DI ACOCHL ACON,  from  KOuXocxts,  flints.  An  epithet 
of  milk  in  which  red-hot  flints  have  been  extinguifhed. . 
Such  milk  is  fudorific. 

DIACODIUM,  from  ha,  ex,  and  xodtta,  a  poppy  head. 
See  Meconio  e  Syrupus. 

DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS  PILULT.  Alex.  Tralli- 
an’s  compofition  which  bears  this  name  is  called  pil.  de 
nitro  in  the  Auguftan  Difpenfatory  :  they  confift  of  aloes, 
colocynth,  nitre,  &c. 

DIACOLOCYNTHIS,  from  colocynth,  which  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  preparation. 

DIACOMERON.  The  name  of  an  antidote  in  My¬ 
repfus. 

DIACOPE,  from  haxoityu,  to  cut  through.  A  deep 
cut  or  wound,  or  the  cutting  off  any  part. 

DIACOPRTGIA,  from  km?®*,  dv.ng-z.nA  ail,  a  goat. 
A  preparation  with  goads  dung  againft  diforders  of  the 
parotids  and  fpleen. 

DIACORALIUM  ALEXANDRI.  A  preparation  of, 
or  in  which  is  corallia,  male  pimpernel. 

DIACRISIS,  from  S'laupiva,  to  judge  or  diftinguijh. 
The  judging  of  difeafes  and  fymptoms.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
for  delphinum  in  Oribafius. 

DIACROCIUM.  A  name  in  Platerus  for  the  eledf. 
de  ovo. 

DIACROCU,  from  xpo&&>,  faffron.  The  name  of  a 
dry  collyrium  in  P.  Tgineta,  in  which  is  faffron. 

DIACURCUMA,  from  curcuma.  A  word  which 
Fuchfius  thinks  Mefue  ufed  for  faffron.  A  name  of  fe- 
veral  antidotes  in  Myrepfus,  of  which  faffron  is  an  in¬ 
gredient.  s 

DIACYDONIUM.  Marmalade  of  quinces.  See 
Cydonia. 

DIADAPHNIDON,  from  A apvif,  the  hay-tree  bay- 
berry.  The  name  of  a  drawing  plafter  prepared  of  bay- 
berries. 

DIADELPHIA.  The  feventeenth  of  Linnaeus’s  dalles 
of  plants  *,  in  it  is  one  ftyle,  and  the  filaments  unite  fo 
as  to  form  two  bodies. 

DIADEXIS,  )  g  M 

DIADOCHE,  1  metastasis. 

DIADOSIS,  from  S'ta.S'iPav.t,  to  diftribute,  or  diffipate. 
In  medicinal  authors  it  fignifies  to  remit,  though  fome- 
times  it  means  the  diftribution  of  the  aliment  over  all  the 
body. 

D I  TRESIS,  from  Piazza,  to  divide  or  feparate.  It  is 
any  folution  of  continuity. 

DITRETICA,  from  jioupm,  to  divide .  Corrofive  me¬ 
dicines. 

DITTA,  alfo  Diateretica.  Diet.  Though  this 
word  is  often  confined  to  what  we  eat  and  drink,  yet 
Galen  and  mod  other  medical  writers  include  in  it  the 
whole  of  what  are  called  the  non-naturals.  On  this  fub- 
je£t  fee  Galen,  whofe  work  is  the  bafis  of  what  hath 
been  writ  fince  his  day  *,  fee  Hoffman,  Arbuthnot, 
Mackenzie,  and  others,  on  the  non-naturals.  ■ 

DIAGLAUCIUM.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  recom¬ 
mended  by  Scrib.  Largus.  It  is  thus  named  from  Glau- 
eium,  which,  according  to  Diofcorides,  is  the  juice  of  a 
certain  herb. 

DIAGNOSIS,  from  J'tayvuaxu,  to  difcern  or  dijlinguijh, 
alfo  dignotio.  The  diagnoftics,  or  tjte  figns  of  a  difeafe. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  adjunct,  and  pathogno¬ 
monic  ;  the  firft  are  common  to  feveral  difeafes,  and 
ferve  only  to  point  out  the  difference  between  difeafes  of 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  the  latter  are  thofe  which  always  at¬ 
tend  the  difeafe,  and  diflinguifli  it  from  all  others. 

DIAGRYDIUM,  quafi  J'a.pnS'&ot-,  alfo  Diacrydium. 
A  preparation  of  fcammony.  The  ordinary  way  of 
doing  which  is  by  baking  the  fcammony  in  a  quince ; 
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fome  make  it  receive  the  fumes  of  lighted  fulphur ;  hence 
diagrydium  fulphur  at  um.  Some  incorporate  it  with  a 
quantity  of  fpiritus  vitrioli  rofati,  futficient  to  make  a 
fort  of  liquid  pafle,  which  is  afterwards  fet  to  dry  in  the 
fun  or  by  a  gentle  fire  *,  hence  diagrydium  rofatum.  But 
thefe  modes  are  confidered  now  as  of  no  confequence, 
as  correctors.  See  Scammonium. 

DIAHERMODACTYLIT.  A  purging  medicine, 
whofe  bafis  is  the  hermodaCtyls. 

DIAHEXAPALA,  or  Diahexapte.  See  Laurus. 

DIAION.  The  name  of  a  paftil  in  Myrepfus.  Vio¬ 
lets  are  its  chief  ingredient. 

DIAIREOS.  An  antidote  in  Myrepfus  in  which  is 
orris  root. 

DIALACCA.  An  antidote  in  Myrepfus,  in  which  is 
the  lacca. 

D1ALAGOOLT.  The  name  of  a  medicine,  in  which 
is  the  dung  of  a  hare. 

DIALEPSIS,  from  S'txiavAavv,  to  interpofe,  or  from 
to  leave  a  fpace  between.  To  intermit.  The 
fame  as  apolcpfs.  Hippocrates  means  by  it  the  fpace  left 
in  a  bandage  for  a  fracture  in  which  the  dreffings  are 
applied  to  wounds. 

DIALIBANON  A  name  of  feveral  medicines  in 
which  frankincenfe  is  an  ingredient. 

DI  ALOES.  A  compofition  in  which  is  aloes. 

DIALTHTA.  The  name  of  an  ointment  in  Myrep¬ 
fus,  from  which  the  ointment  of  althaea  feems  to  have 
been  taken. 

DIALYSIS,  from  PiaXvlo,  to  diffolve,  ox  render  languid, 
alfo  dffolutio.  A  diffoluiion  of  the  ftrength,  or  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  limbs.  Alfo  a  difeontinuity  or  divifion  of  a 
part. 

DIALYTICA.  A  folution  of  continuity,  as  in  frac¬ 
tures,  wounds,  &c. 

DIAMARENATUM,  from  amartmre.  Red  sub¬ 
acid  cherries.  Schroder  has  two  compounds  in  which 
cherries  are  the  bafis. 

DIAMARGARlTON.  An  antidote  in  which  pearls 
are  the  chief  ingredient. 

DIAMASCIEN.  See  Flos  jeris. 

DIAMASSEMA,  from  J'i%[j.aoca[/.io,  to  chew .  A 
mafticatory. 

DIAMBRT  PIL.  Sec  Aromat.  Pilulve. 

- —  Species,  called  fpecies  aromatica ,  now  pulvis 

aromaticus.  The  prefeription  is  originally  Mefue’s,  and 
had  its  name  from  the  ambergrife  which  was  in  the 
compofition.  See  Aromatic.®  species. 

DlAMELON.  The  name  of  a  compofition  in  which 
is  quinces. 

DIAMISYOS  COLLYRIUM.  A  collyrium  in  which 
mify  is  an  ingredient. 

DIAMNES.  An  involuntary  difeharge  of  urine,  and 
that  infenfibly.  This  word  is  ufed  by  Job.  Anglicus. 

DIAMORON.  A  preparation  of  mulberries  and  honey. 

DIAMOSCHU.  The  name  of  an  antidote  in  which 
is  mulk. 

DIAMOTOSIS,  from  , wto^,  lint.  The  introdu&ion 
of  lint  into  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DIANA,  in  chemiftry,  is  the fiver  of  the  philofophcrs. 
It  is  alfo  a  name  of  fiver. 

DIANANC  ASM  AS,  from  avotyun,  force  or  neccffty - 
The  forcible  reftitution  of  a  luxated  part  into  its  proper 
place.  Hippocrates  calls  an  inftrument  thus,  which  is 
intended  for  reftoring  a  diftorted  fpine. 

DIANDRIA.  The  fecond  of  Linnaeus’s  claffes  of 
■  plants ;  in  it  there  are  one  ftyle  and  two  filaments  in  each 
flower. 

DIANTHON.  The  name  of  an  antidote  in  Galen, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  fpecies  of  dianthus  was 
taken,  which  is  thus  made  : 

R  Flor  rorilm.  %  i.  rofar.  R.  &  rad.  glych.  aa  3  vi. 
caryoph.  arom.  fpic.  nard.  nuc.  mufeh.  rad.  galangal.  cort. 
cinnam.  rad.  zedoar.  lign.  aloes  fern.  card.  min.  fern, 
anethi,  fern,  anifi,  &  ntacis.  aa  3  iv.  m. 

DIANTHUS  CARY OPHILLUS.  See  Caryo- 

phillus  Ruber. 

DIAOPORON,  from  autumnal  fruit.  A  com¬ 

pofition  in  which  are  quinces,  medlars,  and  fervices. 

DIAPASMA.  See  Catapasma. 

DIAPEDESIS,  from  d'ta,  through ,  and  zsePxa,  to  leap. 
The  tranfudation  of  blood  through  the  coats  of  an  arte¬ 
ry.  See  Anastomoia. 

DIAPENCIA. 
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DIAPENCIA.  Rulandus  fays  it  is  the  alchimiUa. 
DIAPENSIA.  See  Sanicula  mas. 

DIAPENTE.  A  compofition  fo  called  becaufe  it  con- 
fifts  of  five  ingredients.  It  is  thus  made : 

R  Rad.  gentian.  Ariftol.  Long,  vei  Rot.  Raf.  Eboris; 
bac.  laur.  &  myrrh,  aa  p.  teq.  m.  f.  pulv. 

Mefue  is  faid  to  be  its  author,  but  Vegetius  defcribes 
it  before. 

DIAPEPEREON.  An  antedote  mentioned  in  Galen. 
DIAPH-TNICON.  The  name  of  an  electary  for 

purging  off  phlegm,  & c. 

DIAPHILEDONU.  The  name  of  an  antidote  in  My- 
repfus. 

DIAPHLYXIS,  from  S' tap  fa,  to  moijlen.  In  Galen’s' 
Exegefis  it  is  expounded  by  effufions  or  ebullitions. 
DIAPHONE.  See  Perspiratio. 

DIAPHQ2NICON,  from  <peiu%,  a  date.  A  medicine 
made  of  dates. 

DIAPHORA,  from  Sinqitpa,  to  differ.  Difference. 

In  medicine  it  comprehends  the  charaCteriftic  marks  and 
figns  which  diltinguifn  one  difeafe  from  another.  It  alfo 
fignifies  a  corruption  of  food  in  the  ftomach ;  and  then 
is  an  inftance  of  dyspepsia,  which  fee. 

DIAPHORESIS,  from  Siapo^ea,  of  Sia,  through,  and 
tpepa,  to  carry.  It  is  an  elimination  of  the  humours 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin;  termed  alfo  thscussio. 

DIAPHORETICA.  Diaphoretics.  Medicines 
which  promote  perfpiration.  Diaphoretics,  called  alio 
perfpiratives,  differ  from  fudoj-ifics,  the  former  only 
increafe  the  infen fible  perfpiration  ;  the  latter  excite  a  fen- 
fible  difcharge  through  the  fkin,  which  is  called  fweat. 
See  Sudorific  a. 

One  half  of  a  fudorific  is  generally  a  due  dofe  for  a 
diaphoretic. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  diaphoretics  are  the  bell  edulco- 
rants,  or  fweetners  of  the  blood  and  humours. 

DIAPHRAGMA.  The  diaphragm,  from  eu, 

to  make  a  partition,  or  inclofure,  of  Sia,  through,  and 
tppdLtrou,  to  clofe  •,  or,  from  Siap^xala,  iyiterfepio ,  becaufe 
it  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from  that  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  It  it  alfo  called  the  midriff.  Diazoma,  dijfeptum, 
Hypozoma  Jeptum  tranfverfum,  Succingens  membrana. 
Coelius  Aurelianus  calls  it  the  difcrimen  thoracis  &  ven- 
tris,  becaufe  it  feparates  the  thorax  from  the  belly. 
Pliny  calls  it  the  prcecordia,  becaufe  it  Hands,  he  fays, 
like  a  wall  to  defend  the  heart.  Hippocrates,  with  many 
of  the  ancients,  call  it  ppevesi  they  alfo  gave  the  name  of 
diaphragma  to  the  ftrait  places  of  the  fauces,  between 
the  mouth  and  the  oefophagus,  terming  it  by  way  of 
diftinTion  the  diaphragma  by  the  cefophagus.  Galen 
and  Rufus  Ephefius  call  the  cartilaginous  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  noftrils,  the  diaphragm  of  the  nofe.  But  the 
only  part  which  is  now  called  diaphragma ,  is  that  which 
feparates  the  thorax  from  the  belly. 

The  diaphragm  is  compofed  of  two  mufcles  ;  the  fmall 
one  rifes  by  two  tendons,  called  crurse,  from  the  fecond 
lumbar  vetebra,  and  receives  a  flip  from  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  loins,  and  from  the  ligament  which  joins  the 
laft  rib  to  the  vertebra  ;  the  two  cruris  then  run  upwards 
and  grow  flelhy.  The  large  mufcle  rifes  from  the  infide 
of  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  all  round,  from  the  falfe 
tibs  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage ;  its  fibres  fhoot  forwards, 
and  form  that  triangular  appearance  called  the  centrum 
tendinofum,  or  centrum  nerveum.  Winflow  calls  it  the 
middle  aponeurofis,  or  aponeurotic  plane  of  the  diaphragm : 
Meflrs.  Le  Gare  and  de  Bordeu  call  it  centre  phrenique. 
There  is  a  notch  between  the  crurse  of  the  lefler  mufcle, 
where  the  aorta  pafles.  In  the  larger  mufcle  are  two 
holes,  one  in  the  tendinous  part,  for  the  vena  cava,  which 
is  fituated  there,  becaufe,  as  the  tendon  is  not  capable  of 
being  contracted,  the  circulation  will  not  be  interrupted  ; 
the  other  hole  is  for  the  oefophagus,  and  is  fituated  in 
the  flelhy  part,  which  feems  to  be  for  this  reafon  :  that, 
as  the  diaphragm  in  its  addon  prefleth  on  the  ftomach,  it 
might  caufe  an  evacuation  of  its  contents,  unlefs  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  to  ferve  as  a  fphinCter  to  the  cefophagus, 
by  reducing  its  cavity  from  an  oval  figure  to  a  narrow  flit ; 
wherefore  the  diaphragm  aCts  in  this  cafe  as  an  antagonift 
to  the  abdominal  mufcles,  which  contradicts  that  opinion, 
that  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  their  joint  aCtion.  From 
confidering  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm ,  it  will  be 
feen  that  its  aCtion  will  be  to  render  itfelf  flat,  and  there¬ 
by  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  5  but  if  we  regard 


it  as  adding  round  the  vifeera  as  round  the  pully,  we  niay 
conceive  how  it  both  depreffes  the  vifeera,  and  raifes  the 
ribs ;  at  the  fame  time,  ftill  more  enlarging  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  veins  are  large,  and  go  direCtly  to  the 
vena  cava.  I  he  arteries  are  fometimes  immediately  front 
the  aorta,  and  fometimes  from  the  cceliac ;  a  few  twigs 
are  received  alfo  from  the  lumbals  and  adipofe.  The 
nerves  are  from  the  plexus  cer-vicalis  on  each  fide,  and 
from  the  fecond  pair  of  the  vertebrae. 

In  inipiration,  the  diaphragm  defeends  towards  the  bel¬ 
ly  ;  this  is  its  proper  motion,  which,  as  a  mufcle,  is  con¬ 
traction.  In  expiration  it  is  relaxed  and  drawn  upwards, 
forming  a  concavo-convex  figure,  the  concave  fide  being 
towards  the  belly.  It  affifts  in  the  expulfion  of  the  ex¬ 
crements  and  foetus.  It  is  in  perpetual  motion,  and  feems 
to  have  other  and  more  important  ufes  in  our  conftitu- 
tion  than  as  yet  are  clearly  feen  into.  See  Berdoe’s  En¬ 
quiry,  p.  27  and  126.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  feptum 
J'croti.  See  Scrotum. 

DIAPHRAGMATIC^  ARTERIAS.  The  dia¬ 
phragmatic  arteries.  They  are  alfo  called  phrenicce 
arteries.  As  foon  as  the  aorta  gets  through  the  diaphragm, 
it  fends  off  two  arteries  thereto ;  though  fometimes  the 
diaphragmatic  arteries  are  branches  of  the  coeliac,  and 
fometimes  the  right  diaphragmatic  artery  rifes  from  the 
lumbar  artery.  The  diaphragmatic  arteries  generally  ap¬ 
pear  ©n  the  under  fide  of  the  diaphragm,  very  rarely  on 
the  upper  ;  they  give  fmall  branches  to  the  glandulae  re- 
nafis,  and  to  the  fat  which  lies  on  the  kidneys ;  thefe  latter 
are  called  adipofe.  Befides  thefe  capital  diaphragmatic 
arteries,  there  are  other  lefler  ones  from  the  intercoftales, 
mammarite,  internse,  mediaftinse,  pericardite,  and  coeli&cte. 

- Venae.  The  diaphragmatic  veins,  alfo  called 

phrenic  a  vence.  They  fpring  from  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
juft  as  it  defeends  through  the  diaphragm  :  they  appear  ge¬ 
nerally  on  the  lower  fide  of  the  diaphragm .  The  left 
branch  runs  much  upon  the  pericardium. 

- Superiores  Venve.  The  upper  diaphragmatic 

veins,  alfo  called  pericardio-di aphragm  a  tic  ce  vence.  The 
right  comes  anteriorly  from  the  root  of  the  bifurcation, 
near  the  mediafttna,  and  is  fpread  'about  the  pericardium : 
the  left  from  the  left  fubclavian. 

DIAPHRAGMITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phram.  In  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  fynonymous  with 
pleuritis.  We  have  a  particular  defeription  given  of  its 
fymptoms  by  Sagar  ;  he  fays,  it  is  an  inflammation  at¬ 
tended  with  an  obfeure  pain  at  the  fpurious  ribs,  oppref- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  often  bloody  fpits,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  and  anxiety ;  the  afflicted  complained  of  tightnefs, 
like  being  bound  with  a  cord,  at  the  pnecordia ;  often 
drawing  back  the  angles  of  the  mouth  almoft  involunta¬ 
rily,  they  become  delirious ;  fometimes  they  are  feized 
with  a  lethargy,  or  preternatural  propenfity  to  fleep  ; 
the  pulfe  is  unequal,  irregular,  intermittent,  and  hard ; 
the  hypochondria  drawn  inwards,  refpiration,  without 
the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ;  the  urine  fometimes  pale, 
fometimes  high-coloured,  with  an  internal  burning  heat 
at  the  praecordia.  Thefe  fymptoms  he  gives  from  what 
he  has  feen  in  his  own  patients.  This  difeafe  is  alfo 
called  paraphrenitis,  which  fee. 

DIAPHTHORA,  from  tpQspu,  to  corrupt.  In  Hippo¬ 
crates  it  fignifies  the  corruption  of  the  foetus.  An  abor¬ 
tion. 

DIAPPIYLACTICOS,  from  tpuhaoma,  to  keep.  Pre- 
fervative  or  prophylactic. 

DIAPHYSIS.  An  interftice,  a  partition,  Ur  what¬ 
ever  intervenes  between  things.  Galen  explains  it  to  be 
a  nervous  and  cartilaginous  protuberance  in  the  middle 
of  the  joining  of  the  os  tibice  with  the  os  femoris,  which 
enters  that  large  finus,  and  makes  a  reparation  between 
the  lower  heads  and  proceffes  of  the  os  femoi’is,  which  are 
inferted  into  the  finus  of  the  os  tibiae.  This  fubftance 
only  appears  in  recent  fubjeCls.  In  other  places,  the  dia- 
i)hyjis  is  fpoken  of  as  a  cavity,  chink,  &c.  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fome  other  part. 

DIAPISSELfEON.  A  compofition  in  which  is  liquid 
pitch  as  a  chief  ingredient. 

DIAPLASIS,  from  or^xo-tra,  to  form,  or  from  ^tA-nhaccra, 
to  put  together,  or  faflncn.  Conformation.  It  figni¬ 
fies  the  replacing  a  luxated  or  frafitured  bone  as  near  as 
may  be  to  its  proper  fituation. 

DIAPLASMA.  An  unCtion  or  fomentation  applied 
all  over  the  body,  from  oiait^-ivva,  to  fmear  over. 

4  I  DIAPNE. 
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■  DIAPNE.  An  involuntary  difeharge  of  urine. 

DIAPNOE,  from- to  perfpire.  Perspiration, 
from  J'ta ,  through ,  anti  vs vew,  to  breathe. 

DIAPOREMA,  from  S'uz'rOptu,  to  be  in  doubt.  Anxi¬ 
ety  in  diftempers.  The  fame  as  alysmus,  which 
fee.  •  h 

lilAPRASIUM,  from  vspetnov,  ho-rehound,  one  of  its 
ingredients. 

DIAPRUNUM,  alfo  called  Diacoccymelon.  The  name 
of  two  compofitions  in  which  are  prunes  :  both  are  purging 
eledaries.  The  eled.  e  fenna.  is  uled  in  their  Head. 

DIAPSORICUM.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  in  Mar- 
cellus  Empiricus. 

D I  APT  ERNES,  from  vs'Ib  pya,  the  heel .  A  medicine 
made  of  the  heels  of  animals  and  cheefe. 

DIAPTEROSIS,  from-  vslepov,  a  feather.  The  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  ears  with  a  feather. 

DlAPYEMA,  from  vsboy,  pus.  An  abscess  or  sup¬ 
puration. 

DIAPYETICAA,  | Suppurating  medicnes. 

DIARRHODOMELI.  The  name  of  a  compofition 
of  fcammony,  juice  of  rofes,  &c. 

DIARIA  FEBRIS.  A  diary  fever.  It  is  the  fame 
as  ephemera.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  fynocha. 

DIARHOCH/E.  The  interftices  betwixt  the  circum¬ 
volutions  of  bandages. 

DIAROMATICUM.  A  medicine  compofed  of  aro¬ 
matics 

DIARRHAGE.  A  fracture  in  particular  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  bone$. 

DIARRHODON.  A  name  of  many  compofitions  in 
which  rofes  are  an  ingredient.  See  Euelpidium. 

DIARRHCEA,  from  htappico.  to  flow  through ;  Aa, 
through ,.  and  pea,  to  flow ;  alvi Jluxus  j  it  is  when  the  in- 
teftines  are  folicited  to  a  too  frequent  difeharge  of  their 
contents.-  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi.  He  notices  fix  fpecies. 
I.  Diarrhoea  crapulo fa  \  when  the  excrements  are  more 
fluid  and  more  copious  than  is  natural.  2.  Diarrhoea  bili- 
efa ;  when  very  yellow  faeces  are  copioufly  difeharged. 
3.  Diarrhoea  mucofa ,  called  alfo  leucorrhois ;  when  the 
difeharges  abound  with  mucus.  4.  Diarrhoea,  cceliaea  ; 
when  the  excrements  are  chylous,  'appearing  milky. 

5.  Diarrhoea  lienteria,  called  alfo  lienteria  fpontanea  ;  when 
the  aliment  foon  palfes  through,  and  but  little  altered. 

6.  Diarrhoea  hepatirrhoea  ;  when  the  difeharges  are  crude 
and  ferous,  and  attended  with  very  little  pain.  If  at¬ 
tended  with  pain,  it  is  fometimes  called  a  colic.  When 
the  evacuations  are  fluid,  but  partly  indigefted,  it  is  called 
cceliaca  paffo.  When  the  aliment  is  carried  through  the 
bowels,  and  ejeded  in  an  indigefted  ftate,  or  nearly  fo, 
the  diforder  is  called  lienteria .  Thefe  are  only  different 
degrees  of  the  fame  diforder. 

Thofe  who  have  been  rendered  weak  or  irritable  by  a 
hot  feafon,  or  fultry  clime,  or  by  being  expofed  to  a  pu¬ 
trid  vapour,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

The  immediate  caufe  is  irritation  in  the  inteftines  ;  but 
the  caufes  of  this  preternatural  irritation  are  numerous  ; 
the  moft  frequent,  are  an  undue  ufe  of  purgatives,  acidity, 
or  putrefcency  of  the  aliments ;  acrid  bile ;  pus  fecreted 
from  abfeeffes,  and  carried  to  the  inteftines  ;  a  laxity  of 
the  glands  of  the  inteftines  ;  obftruded  perfpiration  ; 
putrid  vapours  ^  a  tranflation  of  the  morbid  matter  of 
other  difeafes  to  the  inteftines  ;  paflions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

Whatever  other  fymptoms  occafionally  attend  a  diar¬ 
rhoea ,  befides  a  too  copious  and  too  frequent  difeharge  of 
the  inteftines,  they  are  not  proper  to  it,  but  are  acciden¬ 
tal.  The  lofs  of  appetite,  and  of  ftrength,  are  confe- 
quences  of  the  exceflive  evacuations,  or  of  fome  other  at¬ 
tending  diforder,  ficknefs,  pain,  & c.  which  in  many  cafes 
attend,  are  rather  conjunds  with,  than  conftituents  of  this 
morbid  excretion.  The  difeharges  are  various  in  different 
patients,  and  alfo  in  the  fame  at  different  times.  If  there 
is  a  deflux  of  watery  humours,  the  loofenefs  is  moft 
urgent  by  night  and  after  fleep ■,  if  a  diforder  in  the  me- 
fentery  or  ftomach  is  the  caufe,  the  difeharges  are  mu¬ 
cous,  and  made  chiefly  in  the  day.  An  offending  bile, 
when  too  freely  emptied  into  the  inteftines,  difturbs  in 
the  night  more  than  in  the  day.  In  violent  cafes,  fkins 
appear  in  the  ftools  like  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  ;  thefe 
are  pieces  of  the  cuticle,  which  lines  the  return,  &c.  and 
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in  this  diforder  is  thickened  and  feparated,  then  caft  out 
of  the  body. 

While  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  but  little  affeded  by  a 
diarrhoea.,  it  may  be  generally  looked  on  as  a  falutary  ra¬ 
ther  than  morbid  evacuation  ;  but  fometimes  if  neglected, 
or  ill-treated,  a  dyfentery  is  the  confequence,  and  the 
cure  is  difficult.  When  paflions  are  the  caufe,  the  cure 
is  alfo  tedious.  Fevers  fometimes  terminate  in  diarrhoeas , 
in  which  cafe,  if  they  abate  in  a  day  or  two,  their  effects 
are  falutary  ;  but  if  they  continue,  they  fometimes  prove 
fatal.  When  a  loofenefs  abates  and  returns,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  fever,  it  is  generally  troublefome,  and  fome¬ 
times  fnmch  danger  attends  it.  Copious  as  well  as  fre¬ 
quent  difeharges,1  fubjed  the  patient  to  fainting.  If  a 
fpontaneous  vomiting  comes  on  upon  a  long  continued 
purging,  it  proves  generally  a  cure.  Bilious  difeharges 
ceafe  on  the  acceffion  of  deafnefs  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a 
deafnefs  often  hath  its  folution  upon  the  difeharge  of  bile. 
Acid  erudations,  which  do  not  begin  with  the  diforder, 
but  come  on  afterwards,  are  favourable  indications.  The 
lofs  of  appetite,  and  hiccoughing,  are  bad.  A  moift  flein, 
and  a  fediment  in  the  urine,  are  fymptoms  of  the  moft 
favourable  kind. 

The  diet  may  be  preparations  of  rice,  and  the  white 
decodion  maybe  the  common  drink,  or  camomile  tea. 

When  unattended  with  pain,  fever,  or  other  violent 
fymptoms,  the  ftomach  may  be  cleared  with  a  few  grains 
of  ipecac,  and,,  after  it,  a  draught  may  be  given  of  the 
tind.  rhab. 

If  any  further  affiftance  feems  neceffary,  whatever  kind 
of  fymptoms  attend,  a  perfpiration,  excited  by  fuch  fmall 
dofes  of  ipecac,  pulv.  as  will  not  folicit  the  ftomach  to  a 
difeharge,  feems  to  be  a  fpecific.  To  children  it  may  be 
given  in  a  clyfter,  which  muft  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  each  containing  eight  or  ten  grains  of  this 
powder.  Adults  may  take  two  or  three  grains  in  a  pow¬ 
der  or  draught,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as 
the  cafe  may  require. 

A  fuppreffion  of  the  evacuations  by  means  of  aftrin- 
gents,  or  of  opiates,  before  the  pulfe  fails,  is  improper  ; 
but  the  ipecac,  may  be  ufed  at  all  times  with  fafety  and 
advantage  ;  a  warm  bath,  or  any  other  external  method 
of  promoting  perfpiration,  contributes  much  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  ipecacuhana.  To  this  end,  opiates  are  the 
belt  internal  aids  t  but  when  their  ufe  is  forbid,  the  baths, 
or  flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  may  be  wrapped 
round  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
duly  guarded  from  cold. 

When  a  diarrhoea  is  chronical,  moderate  exercife  in  a 
dry  warm  air  is  beneficial ;  Sydenham  commends  riding 
on  a  horfe  ;  but  a  carriage  is  more  proper,  as  it  defends 
more  from  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  and  ftrengthens 
the  bowels  in  a  greater  degree  :  in  this  cafe,  befides  fmall 
dofes  of  pulv.  ipec.  aromatics  and  chalybeats  ffiould  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  a  moderate  ufe  of  diuretics,  in  fome  in- 
ftances  are  ufeful. 

Ifatenefmusis  troublefome,  R.  Enem.  examyl.  vj.  3.  cum 
tintt.  opii,  gut.  xx.  ad  xxx.  vel  fpt.  vin.  Gallic.  I  i.  m. 
&  repet.  pro  re  nata. 

When  obftruded  perfpiration  is  the  caufe,  the  ftools  are 
ufually  ferous  ’.  in  this  cafe,  bleeding  fometimes  is  re¬ 
quired  before  other  means  can  be  ufed  with  proper  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Yf  hen  an  acrid  bile  produces  a  diarrhoea ,  a  few  grains 
of  nitre  writ  be  a  neceffary  addition  in  each  dofe  that  is 
given,  to  reftrain  the  difeharges. 

When  a  diarrhoea  attacks  child-bed  women,  it  is  a 
threatening  fymptom,  and  if  it  continues  above  two  or 
three  days  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  fituation,  a  clyfter 
with  ftarch  and  tindure  of  opium,  fliould  be  injeded,  and 
immediately  after  it  the  col  umbo-root  may  be  given  by 
way  of  infufion  in  boiling  water  ;  a  tea-cup  full  after  each 
evacuation.  It  is  fare  and  efficacious,  like  the  ipecac, 
whether  a  fever  attends  or  not,  and  like  it  may  be  admi- 
niftered  in  thofe  early  ftages  in  which  aftringents  are 
often  forbid. 

When  grief  or  other  paflions  give  rife  to  this  diforder, 
the  cure  is  difficult  ;  the  affedions  of  the  mind  are  a  check 
to  perfpiration,  and  powerfully  counterad  every  means 
of  exciting  it.  I11  fuch  a  cafe,  the  feet  muft  be  kept  warm, 
vomits  and  purges  omitted,  except  very  mild  ones,  and 
antifpaimodics,  with  modern  dofes  of  opium,  muft  be  per- 
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fitted  in  for  the  cure.  Small  dofes  of  the  tindl.  opii,  in 
draughts  of  valerian  tea,  will  be  proper. 

The  diarrhoea  which  attends  infants  during  dentition, 
is- much  relieved  by  the  following  :  R.  Pulv.  rad.  columb. 
3  i.  ad  3  i.  magnef.  alb.  9  ii.  ad  3  ii.  aq.  menth.  3  iv. 
m.  detur  cochl.  parv.  2da,  vel  4ta,  vel  6ta,  quaq. 
hora. 

Aftringents  are  only  indicated  when  the  exorbitant  dif- 
charges  endanger  life  ;  and  when  thefe  are  admitted,  log¬ 
wood  and  its  preparations  are  to  be  preferred.  The  corn 
fimaroub.  is  Angularly  efficacious  ;  the  biftort  and  tor- 
mentil  roots  are  powerfully  fo  ;  but  alum,  which  is  fo 
ufeful  in  haemorrhages,  which  has  been  thought  not  to 
be  of  great  advantage  here,  is  recommended  ftrongly  to 
be  tried  by  Dr.  Cullen. 

If  flatulencies  are  very  troublefome,  the  following  bolus 
may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  ft  Extr.  lign. 
Campech.  9  i.  pulv.  cort.  eluther.  gr.  x.  fyr.  q.  f. 
bob 

In  fcorbutic,  arthritic,  and  other  difeafed  habits,  a  di¬ 
arrhoea  is  often  a  confequence  of  the  peculiar  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  affedling  the  inteftines ;  in  which  cafes,  to 
corredl  the  morbid  quality  of  the  fluids,  or  to  remove 
them  to  a  lefs  dangerous  tttuation,  will  conftitute  the  cure. 
Here  regard  mutt  be  had  to  the  original  diforder. 

Infants  that  have  not  the  breaft,  are  fometimes  fo  dis¬ 
ordered  by  watery  ftools  attended  with  gripes,  that  all  the 
ufual  methods  of  relief  are  but  vain  endeavours  ;  when 
this  happens,  a  frefh  breaft  will  as  rarely  fail  to  cure,  and 
therefore  fhould  not  be  negledled.  The  ftools  attending 
thefe  tender  patients,  are  fometimes  green  as  well  as  wa¬ 
tery,  and  generally  ufher  in  convulfions.  The  eafieft  and 
tnoft  effectual  management  is  to  give  three,  four,  or  fix 
drops  of  the  vin.  ant.  or  more,  if  neceffary,  to  provoke  a 
vomiting,  and  repeat  it  every  four,  fix,  or  twelve  hours, 
until  the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  ftools  are  amended, 
While  the  ftools  are  four  and  green,  three  pr  four  drops 
of  aq.  kali  may  be  given  at  proper  intervals,  or  the  mix¬ 
ture  above  prefcribed,  with  magnef.  alb.  and  r.  columb. 

See  Aretceus,  Lommius,  Wallis’s,  Sydenham,  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  ii.  Dr.  Pye’s  Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  of 
Ipecac,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

Diarrhoea  carnosa.  See  Dysenteria. 

- -  cholerica.  See  Cholera  morbus. 

-  LACTANTIUM.  "]  h.  s.  Dl-lSee 

-  PITUITARIA  velPITUI-  I  ARRHOEA  GlAR- 

T0SA‘  I  MUCOSA.  JRHOEA. 

-  SEROSA.  J  *' 

-  stercorosa,  i.  e.  crapulosa.  See  Diar¬ 


rhoea. 

-  urinosa.  See  Diabetes  ;  and  Diarrhoea 

mucosa. 

-  vulgaris.  See  Crapulosa. 

DIARROIA  EX  OURE.  See  Diabetes. 

DIARTHROSIS,  from  dice,  per,  and  a%9pov  a  joint  It 
is  that  fpecies  of  articulation  which  is  moveable,  alfo 
called  abarticulatio ,  dearticulatio, genou.  Different  authors 
vary  in  their  divifion  thereof,  but  Dr.  Hunter  reckons 
it  to  confift  of  three  fpecies:  ift,  The  enarthrofis,  or 
ball  and  focket,  which  is  when  a  large  head  is  received 
into  a  deep  cavity.  2dly,  Arthrodia ,  which  is,  when  a 
round  head  is  received  into  a  fuperficial  cavity.  Thefe 
two  kinds  admit  of  a  motion  on  all  fides.  3dly,  The 
ginglymus,  which  is  when  the  parts  of  the  bones  mutually 
receive,  and  are  received  :  this  kind  of  articulation  only 
admits  of  flexion  and  extenfion.  See  Enarthrosis. 

DIASAPONIUM.  An  ointment  in  which  foap  is  a 
principal  ingredient. 

DIASATYRION.  An  eledlary,  in  which  is  fatyrion. 

DIASCILLION.  So  M.  Empiricus  calls  the  vinegar 
and  oxymel  of  fquills. 

DIASCINCI.  A  name  for  mithridate. 

DIASCORDIUM.  So  called  from  the  fcordium  in  it. 
It  was  called  eledl.  e  fcordio.  Hieronymus  Fracaftorius 
firft  prefcribed  it;  fince  named  confedftio  Fracaftorii, 
thoughit  is  now  rejected  from  the  LondonPharmacopoeia, 
1788. 

DIASENA.  It  is  an  antidote  in  Myrepfus,  containing 
fena;  butisvery  different  from  the  pulv.  e  fen.  now  in 

ufe. 

DIASERICOS.  A  compofition  in  which  filk  is  an  in¬ 
gredient. 

DIASMYRNON,  or  diasmyrnes.  A  name  of 


feveral  collyria,  in  which  are  myrrh,  0-p.vfvn,  See  Euel- 
pidium  and  Athenippon^ 

DIASOS  1 ICA,  from  to  prefervt.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

DIASPERMATON.  A  name  of  two  malagmas  which 
are  compounded  of  feeds. 

DIASPHAGE.  An  interstice.  Hippocrates  ex- 
prefi'es  by  it  the  interval  betwixt  two  branches  of  a  vein. 

DIASPPIYXIS,  from  a<pu£a,  to  firike.  The  pulfation 
of  an  artery. 

DI  AS  I  ASIS,  from  dtarny  1,  to  feparate.  It  fignifies 
the  diftance  betwixt  the  fradtured  ends  of  bones  receding 
from  each  other,  alio  the  interftice  which  is  naturally  be¬ 
twixt  the  radius  and  the  ulna.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  that 
diftention  of  the  mufcles  which  happens  in  convulfions. 
When  this  word  is  applied  to  the  ftomach,  it  means  an 
effort  to  vomit ;  and  when  ufed  with  refpedl  to  the  pulfe, 
it  is  the  fame  as  diaftole.  Some  fignifyby  it  a  luxation. 

DIAS  TEA  i  ON,  from  rf«p,  fat.  The  name  of  an 
ointment,  in  which  are  the  fats  of  a  flag,  fwine,  goofe, 
and  hen. 

DIASTOLE,  from  dusscAku',  or  dia,  and  rcMa,  to 
contract,  to  Jirctch.  In  anatomy  it  imports  the  dialation 
of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries.  In  the  diafiole,  the 
artery  is  enlarged  both,  in  length  and  breadth.  The  heart 
hath  two  motions,  viz.  its  diafiole,  and  its  fyftole.  In 
the  fyftole,  the  elaftic  coats  of  the  arteries  only  adl  by 
reftoring  themfelves.  The  diafiole  is  performed  almoft 
inftantaneoufly,  the  fyftole  more  gradually,  infomuch, 
that  the  latter  employs  two-thirds  more  than  the  former. 
When  the  heart  begins  to  vibrate,  the  diafoie  is  the  firft 
motion.  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

DIASTOMOTRIS.  It  is  ufually  joined  with  a 
probe,  and  implies  any  dilating  inftrument,  as  a  fpeculum 
oris,  fpeculum  ani,  See. 

DIASTREMMA,  ?from  diarfiiQu,  to  dijlort,  or  turn. 

DIASTROPHE,  j  afide.  A  diftortion  of  the  limbs. 
DIASULPIiURIS  EMPLASTRUM.  This  is  a  pre- 
lcription  of  Rulandus’s,  but  it  contains  only  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  fulphur  with  wax,  &c. 

DIATAMERON.  See  Antimoros. 

DIATASIS,  from  duxTticru,  to  difiend,  to  fir  etch  out. 
The  extenfion  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order  to  its  reduc¬ 
tion.  v 

DIATECOLITHU.  An  antidote  in  which  is  the 
lapis  Judaicus,  which  is  called  twom0^. 

DIATERETICA.  See  Di^ta. 

DIATESSARON,  dia,  ex,  and  Tt<rocL$X{,  four.  A 
compound  fo  called  becaufe  made  of  four  ingredients, 
viz.  gentian,  bay-berries,  myrrh;  and  die  root  of  birth- 
wort,  in  equal  quantities. 

DIATETTIGON.  The  name  of  an  antidote,  in 
which  are  grafs-hoppers. 

DIATHESIS,  from  dutfiQnixi,  to  difpofe.  An  affedlion 
or  a  difpofition,  as  when  the  blood  is  inclined  to  fome 
faulty  ftate.  See  Hexis. 

DIATR  AG  ACANTHI  SPECIES.  See  Gum.  tra- 

GACANTH2E. 

DIATRINSANTALON.  A  confect,  in  which  is  the 
wood  called  fanders. 

DIATRION  PIPEREON  SPECIES.  A  powder 
prefcribed  by  Galen,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  peppers. 

DI A  TRI  P ARII.  J  An  abftinence  during  three  days 

DIATRITOS.  I  was  one  of  the  points  in  pradlice 
by  which  the  firft  methodic  phyficians  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  from  others.  This  term  of  three  days  they  call  dia- 
tritos,  and  not  the  abftinence  itfelf ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  the  methodics,  had  the  name  of  diatritarii. 
On  the  third  day  they  gave  fuch  medicines  as  they  thought 
of  importance,  and  not  before.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  gives 
the  name  diatritos  not  only  to  the  fpace  of  three  days,  but 
to  the  third  day  in  particular  alfo. 

DIAULOS,  from  di;,  twice,  and  auk»,  a  fiation.  A  kind 
of  exercife  in  which  the  perfon  runs  a  ftraight  courfe  for¬ 
wards  and  back  again. 

DIAZOMA.  A  name  of  the  diaphragm,  from  diet, 
and  hv’m/M,  to  furround.  See  Diaphragma. 

DIAZOSTER.  A  name  of  the  twelfth  vertebra  of 
the  back.  It  is  alfo  called  from  iarnp,  the  belt ,  which  lies 
upon  it. 

DICENTETON.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  deferibed 
by  P.  vEgineta. 

DICHALCON.  A  weight  equal  to  one-third  of  an 
obolus. 

DICHA- 
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DICHASTERES.  The  dentes  inciiorii.  See  Inci- 
Sores. 

DICHOPHYIA.  It  is  a  diftemper  of  the  hairs,  when 
they  fplit  or  grow  forked  ;  from  double ,  and  <pvu, 

to  groiv. 

DICOCTA.  Water  firfl  heated,  then  cooled  with 
fnow. 

DICOTYLEDON.  See  Cotyledon. 

DICRiEUS.  Bifid. 

DICROTUS,  from  J'lf,  twice ,  and  to Jirikc.  An 

appellation'  of  a  pulfe,  in  which  the  artery  feems  to  ftrike 
double.  Dr.  Solano  firft  obferved  it,  and  it  is  confidered 
as  a  certain  fign  of  an  approaching  critical  htemorrhage 
from  the  nofe.  It  is  alfo  called  a  rebounding  pulfe. 
DIGTAMNITES.  A  wine  medicated  with  dittany. 
DICTAMNUS,  Dittany. 

Dictamnus  aleus,  called  alfo  fraxinella ,  white 
or  bastard  dittany.  Boerhaave  mentions  three 
fpecies.  It  is  a  plant  with  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the 
alh-tree,  but  much  fmaller,  and  more  juicy.  On  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  are  long  fpikes  of  purplifh  and  white  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  pods  with  black  feeds  in  them.  It 
is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  in  France, 
Italy,  &c.  It  is  the  didlamnus  albus ,  or  diftamnus  Jore  albs , 
Linn. 

The  roots  are  whitifh  ;  their  cortical  part  freed  from  the 
pith  and  fmall  fibres,  are  dried  and  rolled  up,  and  in  this 
form  are  brought  to  England.  The  young  roots,  which 
are  about  the  fize  of  a  quill,  are  the  bell.  When  frefh, 
they  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  which  is  all  diffipated  in  dry¬ 
ing  :  they  are  confiderably  bitter,  and  this  quality  is  taken 
up  both  by  water  and  by  fpirit ;  and  on  infpiflating  the 
fcincfture,  remains  in  the  extract.  They  are  not  much  ufed, 
though  commended  as  an  anthelmintic,  aperient,  and 
uterine  medicine  :  the  dofe  may  be  from  9  i.  to  3  i. 

-  Creticus,  called  alfo  origanum  Creticum ,  dic¬ 
tamnus  verus,  dittany  of  Candy,  or  of  Crete.  It  is 
the  origanum  diftamnus ,  Linn.  It  is  a  fmall,  fhrubby 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  roundifh  leaves,  that  are 
covered  with  a  thick  white  down  •,  the  flowers  are  in  fpikes 
of  a  purplifh  colour.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  ftony 
grounds  in  Greeee,  and  the  ifland  of  Candy.  It  bears 
the  ordinary  winters  of  our  clime.  _  Thofe  we  have 
from  abroad,  however  fuperior,  whilft  frefh,  to  our  own 
produce,  are  hardly  fo  good  when  we  receive  them. 

Whilft  the  leaves  are  in  perfection,  they  are  warm  and 
aromatic,  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  hot  biting  tafte, 
refembling  that  of  the  thymus  citratus.  The  garden-pen¬ 
nyroyal  is  of  the  fame  quality,  but  not  quite  fo  ftrong, 
though  in  general  far  better  than  the  dittany  which  we 
receive  from  abroad.  Both  water  and  fpirit  take  up  the 
virtues  of  this  plant.  If  a  large  quantity  is  diftilled  at 
once  with  water,  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  of  an  highly  pungent,  aro¬ 
matic  tafte  and  fmell ;  it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  camphor  ;  the  remaining  decoCtion,  when 
infpiflated,  is  a  bitterifh,  difagreeable  mafs,  but  deftitute 
of  the  flavour  and  warmth  of  the  herb  ;  the  fpirituous 
extraCl  pofiefles  all  its  virtues.  See  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works  ;  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

DICTYGIDES,  from  J'mt uov,anet,  and  ttPo;,  like  to. 
Net-like.  A  name  of  the  rete  mirabile. 

DIDYME.  The  orchis  root.  See  Bilolium. 
DID YMCEA.  The  name  of  a  cataplafm  mentioned  by 
Galen. 

DIDYMI.  Twins.  A  name  of  the  tejes,  tefticles ; 
alfo  of  the  eminences  in  the  brain,  called  by  that  name. 

DiDYNAMIA.  The  fourteenth  of  Linnaeus’s  dalles 
of  plants  ;  in  it  is  one  ftyle  ;  but  the  filaments  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  ;  two  of  them  of  the  fame  length  are  longer 
than  the  reft. 

DIECBOLION,  i.  e.  Ecbolion.  A  medicine  caufing 
abortion. 

DIELECTRON.  The  name  of  a  troche,  in  which  is 

amber  (rjA sxrpov). 

DIEME AC.  1  Terms  in  Paracelfus.  They  fignify  a 
DIENER.  i  kind  of  fpirit,  which  he  fays  reiides  in 

ftones. 

DIERVILLA.  The  name  of  a  plaint,  fo  called  by 
Tournefort,  from  Mr.  Dierville,  a  furgeon,  who  brought 
it  from  Arcadia.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  any  medical 
property.  See  Miller’s  DiCL  vol.  ii. 

DIET  A.  See  Di^ta. 
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DIEXODOS,  from  Act  and  e&fof,  a  way  by  which  ant 
thing  paJJ'es,  alfo  Diodas.  In  Hippocrates,  it  is  the  de- 
feent  or  p adage  of  the  excrements  by  the  anus. 

DIFFLATIO.  Transpiration.  See  Perspira- 

TIO. 

DIGASTRICUS:  See  Biventer,  from  JVr,  twice, 
or  double ,  and  yarn f,  a  belly. 

DIGESTIO.  Digestion.  In  fnrgery  it  is  the  dif- 
pofing  an  ulcer,  or  wound,  to  fuppuration  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  proper  remedies. 

In  pharmacy,  it  is  the  fubjeCIing  of  bodies,  included  in 
proper  veflels,  to  the  aCtion  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  term 
digejlion  is  often  ufed  for  maceration,  and  in  this  cafe,  the 
procefs  is  without  heat ;  where  this  circumftance  is  not 
exprefled,  digejlion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  In 
forne  cafes,  digejlion  is  ufed  to  produce  a  change  in  one 
Angle  body,  as  in  hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber,  in  others, 
to  promote  folutions,  or  other  combinations.  Circulation 
is  a  mode  of  digejling:  the  veflels  generally  ufed  are  ma- 
trafles,  or  Florence  wine  flafks,  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  circulatory  veflels  ;  alfo  by  inverting  the 
neck  of  one  into  the  neck  of  the  other.  The  operation  is 
generally  performed  in  a  fand-bath,  by  which  the  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
operator ;  this  heat  never  arifes  fo  as  to  make  the  matter 
boil.  Digejlion  is  ufed  for  making  tindlures,  wines, 
elixirs,  & c. 

In  the  animal  ceconomy,  it  is  the  converfion  of  ali¬ 
ment  into  chyle,  and  then  into  blood.  By  digejlion ,  the 
fpecific  differences  of  all  fubftances  are  aboiifhed ;  the 
blood  formed  from  different  kinds  of  aliment,  whether 
ufed  fingly,  or  together,  does  not  fenfibly  differ  in  it  5  pro¬ 
perties,  provided  that  the  organ  of  digejlion  be  Efficiently 
powerful  to  convert  them  into  blood.  Digejlion  in  the 
ftomach  alone  is  capable  of  converting  our  food  into  chyle, 
and  the  power  of  animal  digejlion  can  alone  affimilate  it 
into  our  own  nature. 

When  the  aliment  is  converted  into  chyle  by  being  di- 
gefted  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  carried  into  the  duodenum, 
where,  mixing  with  the  bile,  the  nutritious  parts  are  fe- 
parated,  and  the  reft  is  conveyed  through  the  inteftines, 
to  be  caft  out  as  excrement.  The  thinner  part  of  the 
chyle  being  feparated  from  the  grofs,  is  conveyed  by  the 
ladteal  veflels  into  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  and  thence 
into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  where  it  begins  its  circulation 
with  the  blood. 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  many  caufes  concur  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  digejlion  ;  as  the  aids  of  cookery;  the  adfion  of 
maftication ;  the  mixture  of  faliva  with  what  we  eat,  and 
of  other  juices  in  the  oefophagus  and  ftomach  ;  the  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles  ;  and,  laftly,  in 
the  duodenum,  the  mixture  of  bile,  and  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

Haller  denies  that  any  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place 
in  the  ftomach  in  order  to  digeflion  ;  and  feems  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  greateft  effects,  in  order  to  the  diflolution  of  our 
aliment,  to  the  feparation  of  the  air  therein  contained,  and 
the  adtion  of  the  bile. 

From  the  experiments  of  Reaumur,  and  Pere  Bertier, 
it  appears  that  the  ftomachs  of  granivorous  animals  digejl 
their  contents  partly  by  trituration,  and  carnivorous  ones 
principally  by  lolution  in  a  proper  fluid.  Thefe  are  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  Mr.  John  Blunter,  in  his  late  publica¬ 
tion  on  Digejlion  of  the  Stomach  after  Death,  which  fee. 
See  alfo  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  and  Shebbeare’s  Theory 
and  Pradlice  of  Phyfic. 

DIGESTIVUM,  Sal  Sylvii,  i.  e.  Sal  marin. 
regenerat.  See  Marinum  sal. 

DIGITALIS.  Purple  fox-glove.  Digitalis  pur¬ 
purea,  or  digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis,  corollis 
obtufis  :  labio  fuperiore  integro,  Linn.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  eleven  fpecies.  It  is  a  hairy  plant  with  ferrated 
leaves ;  a  thick  angular  ftalk,  on  which  are  numerous 
purple,  tubulous  flowers  (which  are  compared  with  the 
finger  of  a  glove)  hanging  downwards,  in  a  row  along 
one  fide,  each  on  a  Ihort  pedicle ;  the  flower  is  followed 
by  an  oblong  pointed  capfule,  full  of  fmall  angular  feeds. 
It  is  biennial ;  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths,  and 
flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  It  grows  only  in 
gravelly  foils. 

The  leaves  are  bitterifh  and  naufeous  to  the  tafte  ;  they 
give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit.  Dr. 
Hulfe  recommends  an  ointment  made  of  -it  by  boiling 
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|r  butter,  for  dreffing  fcrophulous  ulcers  with ;  he  at 
the  fame  time  dire&s  gentle  purging  two  or  three  times 
a  w  eek. 

Dr.  Withering  confiders  this  as  one  of  the  moft  certain 
dieuretics  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  The  leaves  are 
the  part  in  ufe  j  of  which  from  one  to  three  grains  in 
powder  may  be  given  to  an  adult  twice  a  day,  alone, 
fhmcttmes  united  with  aromatics  ;  and  fometimes  formed 
into  pills  with  i'oap  and  gum  ammoniac,  and  indeed  the 
dole  may  be  gradually  increafed,  but  four  grains  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fuitkhnt  dole  in  dropfical  cafes.  Or  a  dram  of 
the  dried  leaves  may  be  infuled  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  for  four  hours,  adding  to  the  drained  liquor,  an 
ounce  of  any  fpirituous  water  :  two  table  fpoonfuls,  or 
an  ounce  given  twice  a  day  is  a  medium  dofe  for  an  adult  j 
if  the  patient  be  ftronger  than  ufual,  or  the  fymptoms  very 
urgent,  this  dofe  may  be  given  once  in  eight  hours ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  in  many  inftances  half  an  ounce  will  be 
{efficient.  When  this  medicine  is  difpofed  to  purge, 
opium  may  be  advantageoufly  joined  with  it,  for  if  it 
purges  it  fails  of  fuccefs,  according  to  the  dodor’s  ac¬ 
count:  but  when  the  bowels  are  too  tardy,  jalap  may  be 
given  with  it  at  the  fame  time.  Neither  of  thefe  addi¬ 
tions  interfere  with  its  diuretic  effed.  See  his  Pamphlet 
of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea  publilhed  at  Birmingham, 
1785. — It  is  alfoaname  of  the  sesamum,  orientalis. 
which  fee. 

Digitalis  minima,  i.  e.  hedge-hyssop.  See  Gra- 

TIOLA. 

DIGITELLUS.  A  name  of  feveral  fungufes,  many 
of  which  are  fpecified  in  Dr.  Martin’s  tranflation  of 
Tournefort :  they  are  of  no  note  in  medicine. 

DIGITIUM.  A  fort  pf  contracture,  by  which  the 
joint  of  a  huger  is  hxed.  Alfo  a  whitlow ;  and  a  pain 
with  wafting  of  a  joint  of  the  finger. 

DIGITORUM  TENSOR.  See  Extensor  digi- 

TORIS  COMMUNIS. 

DIGITUS.  A  finger.  The  thumb  and  the  four  fin¬ 
gers  are  each  compofed  of  three  bones  ;  thofe  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  formed  alike,  but  thofe  of  the  thumb  are  much 
thicker  and  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  their  length,  than 
thofe  of  the  fingers ,  which  is  a  neceffiary  contrivance,  as 
they  counteract  all  the  four  fingers.  The  firft  joint  of  the 
fingers  is  arthrodia,  the  two  laft  are  ginglymus.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fingers  are  called  phalanges  ;  the  firft 
phalanx  is  the  largeft,  and  the  laft  the  leaft.  See  Pha¬ 
lanx. 

DIGLOSSON,  from  Jk,  double ,  and  yxu<T<r&,  a  tongue. 
A  name  of  the  laurus  Alexandria,  becaufe  that  above  its 
leaf  there  grows  another  leffier  leaf,  refembling  a  tongue, 
which  fee. 

DIGNOTIO.  See  Diagnosis. 

DIGYNIA.  One  of  Linnaeus’s  fubdivifions  of  the 
daffies  of  plants,  when  there  are  two  ftyles  in  the  flower. 

DIHAffiVLYTON,  from  «»,««,  blood.  The  name  of  an 
antidote,  in  which  is  the  blood  of  many  different  ani¬ 
mals. 

DIHALON,  from  a*c,  Jalt ,  A  plafter  prepared  of 
fait  and  nitre,  and  adopted  to  foul  ulcers. 

DIIPETES.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  applied  to  femen, 
and  fignifies  a  fudden  or  immediate  defluxion. 

DIKALEGI.  Tin. 

DILATATIO.  A  dilatation.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed 
for  diaftole. 

DILATATORES  ALARUM  NASI.  Dilators 
of  the  nostrils.  They  are  fmall,  thin  mufcles,  having 
a  double  order  of  fibres  decuffating  each  other.  They  rife 
from  the  interior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  offa  narium,  and 
are  foon  inferted  to  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  alae.  They 
pull  up  the  alas,  and  dilate  the  noftrils. 

DILATATORIUM.  A  furgical  inftrument  for  dilat¬ 
ing  any  part. 

DILL.  CAT.  GISS.  An  abbreviation  of  Joannes  Ja¬ 
cobus  Dillenius  Catalog.  Plant.  Spoilt.  Circ.  Giffam 
Nafcent. 

Dill.  h.  musc.  An  abbreviation  of  Joannis  Jacobi 
Dillenii  Hiftoria  Mufcorum. 

DILUENTIA.  Diluents.  They  are  whatfoever,  on 
being  mixed  with  a  fluid,  renders  its  parts  more  fluid. 
They  produce  their  effed  by  dividing  each  part  into 
fmaller  parts,  and  then  are  called  attenuants,  or  limply  by 
mixing  therewith,  in  which  cafe,  the  diluent  muft  be  a 
fluid,  more  fluid  than  that  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and 


muft  retain  its  fluidity  after  mixture.  Thefe  three  pro¬ 
perties.  are  in  water  only ;  and  die  diluting  property  of 
water  is  increafed  only  by  fire. 

DILLT  i  UM.  Diluted.  Sometimes  this  word  figni- 
lies  an  infufion. 

DILI  1  HiA.  In  Myrepfus,  it  is  the  fat  of  fome  ani¬ 
mal,  but  of  what  is  unknown. 

DINICA,  from  cfmw,  to  turn  round .  Medicines  againfl: 
a  vertigo. 

D1NOS.  A  vertigo. 

DIOBOGON.  The  weight  of  3  i.  alfo  called  gram¬ 
ma. 

DIOCRES.  The  name  of  a  paftil  in  Myrepfus. 

DIODOS.  See  Diexodos. 

DldCIA,  Planta,  a  plant  in  which  the  male 
flower  is  upon  one  plant,  and  the  female  flower  upon  an¬ 
other  ;  hence  its  derivation,  S'/?,  bis ,  and  oittn  domus.  It 
is  the  twenty-fecond  of  Linnaeus’s  daffies. 

DICENANTHES.  An  epithem  in  Trallian  againll 
the  cholera  morbus. 

DIOGMUS.  A  vehement  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

DIONIS  COLLYRIUM.  A  collyrium  in  Oribafius, 
fo  called  from  Dion  its  author. 

DIONYSIA.  The  name  of  a  plafter  for  abfeeffies,  in¬ 
vented  by  Hera  the  Cappadocian.  It  is  alfo  called  Dio- 
nyfianum  cmpl. 

DIONYSIAS.  See  Androsjemum. 

DIONYSISCI.  Horned.  Certain  bony  eminences 
near  the  temples,  or  rather  the  people  with  thofe  promi¬ 
nences,  from  Dyon,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  deferibed 
often  with  horns. 

DIONYSIUS.  A  name  of  Dittander. 

DIONYSOS.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  in  Aetius. 
P .  ^Eginetta  hath  one  like  it  which  he  names  collyrium. 
malabathrinum,  and  ifotheon. 

DIOPORON,  from  ottu^oc,  autumnal  fruit.  The  name 
of  a  medicine  in  Ccel.  Aurelianusj  it  was  ufed  againft 
the  quinfy. 

DYOPSYRUS.  See  Mespilus,  folio  rotundiore 
fruftu  nigro  fubdulci. 

DIOP  I  RA,  from  ^totTTOfj.ai,  to  fee  through.  An  in¬ 
ftrument  for  dilating  any  natural  cavity,  the  better  to  fee 
its  ftate,  fuch  as  the  lpeculum  uteri,  &c. 

DIOPTRON.  A  name  of  th efpecularis  lapis * 

DIOPTRISMOS.  The  operation  which  eonfifts  Irj 
dilating  the  natural  paflages  with  a  dioptra. 

DIOROBON.  A  medicine  in  which  are  vetches 
of  0C01). 

DIORRHOSIS,  or  Diorosis,  from  0^0?,  oppos,  ferum. 
A  converfion  of  the  humours  into  ferum  and  water. 

DIORTHOSIS,  from  opQ&,  right ,  or  from  PiopQoa,  to 
dircfl.  A  reftitution  of  a  fradured  limb  into  its  natural 
fituation. 

DIOSANTHOS.  The  caryophillus  tenuifolius  plu- 
marius  flore  pleno  purpurafeente,  a  fpecies  of  single 
wild  pink.  The  flowers  are  cephalic. 

DIOSCOR.  An  abbreviation  of  Pedacii  Difcoridis 
Opera  Gnece  &  Latine  Interpretation  Jani  Antonii  Sa- 
raceni  Lugdunasi  Medici. 

DIOSCOREA.  f  A  plant  fo  called,  in  honour  of  Diof- 
corides.  See  Miller’s  Did. 

DIOSCURI.  A  name  of  the  parotides ;  from  Diof- 
curi,  a  name  of  Caftor  and  Pollux. 

DIOTA.  The  name  of  a  wooden  cup,  which  was 
lined  with  aromatics,  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  beer  that 
was  drank  out  of  it. 

DIOXELiEUM.  A  malagma,  in  which  was  oil  and 

vinegar. 

DIOXUS.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  in  Marcellus 
Empiricus,  in  which  is  vinegar. 

DIPCADI.  A  name  of  the  mufeari  obfoletiore  flore 
ex  purpura  vlrente,  and  bulbus  vomitorius. 

DIOSPYROS.  See  Gaujacana.  Alfo  a  name  of 
the  white  whortles. 

DISTA.  See  Dyota. 

DIPHRYGES,  or  Disphryges.  Scurf. 

There  are  three  kinds  ;  Ift,  Metallic,  produced  only  in 
Cyprus,  it  is  found  in  the  mud  of  a  pool,  whence  it  is 
taken  and  dried  in  the  fun,  then  burnt,  whence  the  name, 
from  S'is,  twice ,  and  eppuyu,  to  torrify ,  it  being  as  it  were 
twice  roafted.  2d,  The  drofs  in  working  copper.  3d, 
Pyrites  calcined  to  rednefs. 

DIPLOE,  from  double ,  called  alfo  meditullium, 
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It  Is  the  foft  part  between  the  two  fables  of  the  bones  of 
the  fkull.  Some  fay,  the  two  tables  of  the  Ikull  them- 
felves. 

DIPLOMA.  The  written  inflrument  which  gives 
authority  for  men  to  praclife  as  phyficians,  from  S'lnhou, 
to  fold.  A  double  veflel.  To  boil  in  diplomat e  is  to 
fet  one  veflel,  containing  the  ingredients  intended  to  be 
a£ied  upon,  in  another  larger  veflel  full  of  water,  and  to 
this  latter  veflel  the  fire  is  applied. 

DiPLOPIA.  odhr.'hos,  duplies,  and  c^.01;,  vlfus.  A 
depravity  of  fight,  by  which  the  fame  objects  appear 
double,  multiplied,  or  often  repeated.  That  fymptom  is 
almoft  always  of  fhort  duration,  and  we  bear  it  freely,  as 
in  experiments,  whether  in  that  cafe  looking  with  one, 
or  both  eyes.  So  long  as  the  objedf  is  not  within  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  diftindt  vifion,  two  images  oppofite  to  one  fora¬ 
men,  or  aperture,  and  having  fallen  upon  the  eye,  are 
not  united  in  the  retina,  but  in  diftindl  places  ;  and 
therefore  they  have  not  the  optic  point  as  a  centre, 
whence  the  image  appears  double.  The  optic  portion  is 
a  circular  point  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  whole  centre 
the  optic  axis  occupies ;  but  as  often  as  we  look  at  any 
objedf  with  both  eyes,  fo  often,  unlefs  there  Ihould  be 
fome  defedt  in  the  organs,  we  fo  turn  the  eyes  that  each 
axis  of  the  eye  concurs  in  the  fame  point  of  the  objedl  ; 
and  we  have  been  taught  by  long  habit,  our  fenfe  of 
touching  chiefly  dire&ing  us,  that  a  double  image  an- 
fwers  to  one  obje£t,  when  fo  often  as  an  image  falls  upon 
the  optic  point,  fo  often  we  judge  that  objeH  Angle,  but 
if  a  double  image  Ihould  fall  upon  the  fame  eye,  and  not 
concur  in  the  optic  point,  then  the  fame  objedt  appears 
to  us  to  be  feen  in  two  different  places,  and  therefore  to 
us  it  appears  double.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  variety  of 
the  fecond  fpecies  of  pseudo-blepsis,  which  he  calls 
mutans,  in  which  objedls  appear,  by  fome  means  or 
other,  changed  from  what  they  really  are :  and  the  dip¬ 
lopia  is  that  which  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
remote  caufe,  of  which  he  enumerates,  from  Sauvages, 
ten  fpecies.  See  Nofologia  Methodica  Sauvagefii,  & 
Culleni.  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Meth.  Oculorum,  with 
notes. 

DIPNOOS,  from  /if,  double ,  and  favoiu,.  to  breathe. 
An  epithet  of  wounds  which  penetrate  into  fome  cavity, 
or  quite  through  a  part,  or  that  hath  two  orifices. 

DIPSACON,  i.  e.  Rhodium.  See  Aspalathus. 

DIPSACOS,  )  from  d'lfa,  a  thlrjl.  A  name  for  the 

DIPSACUS,  1  diabetes.  But  in  botany  it  is  the  tea¬ 
sel.  See  Carduus  Fullonum. 

DIPSAS.  Dry  earth.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  ferpent, 
whofe  bite  caufes  thirftv  The  ferpent  is  alfo  called 
caufus. 

DIPSETICUS.  An  epithet  for  fuch  things  as  caufe. 
thirft. 

DIPYRENON,  from  Jf$,  double,  and  orupDco,  a  berry  I 
or  kernel,  or  the  end  of  a  probe  refembling  a  berry.  Alfo 
the  name  of  a  probe,  with  two  buttons  at  one  end.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Coelius  Aurelianus. 

DIPYRITES,  or  Dipyros,  from  twice ,  and  wup, 

fire.  Bread  twice  baked.  Hippocrates  recommends 
it  in  dropfies. 

DlPCiEA.  The  inchanter’s  night  shade.  See 
ClRC  At  A. 

DIRADIATIO.  See  Actinobolismus. 

DIRECTOR,  from  dingo,  to  direft.  An  hollow  in- 
llrument  for  guiding  an  incifion-knife. 

DIRECTORES  PENIS.  See  Erectores  penis. 

DIRINCA.  A  name  in  the  ifle  of  Java,  for  the  sweet- 
scented  flag.  See  Calamus  aromaticus. 

DISCESSUS.  A  chemical  term,  which  the  French 
call  depart,  or  linquart ;  it  fignifies,  in  general,  any  fepa- 
ration  of  two  bodies  before  united  :  but  it  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  feparation  of  gold  from  filver  by  the  acidnm 
nitrofum,  where  the  filver  is  diflolved,  but  the  gold  left 
untouched. 

DIOSCOIDES,  from  JVh©-,  dlfcus,  the  quoit  ufed  in 
the  Roman  games,  and  a  form.  An  epithet  for  the 
cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye,  from  its  form  refembling 
a  difk. 

DISCRETA  PURGATIVA.  In  Fallopius  it  is  that 
fort  of  purging  which  evacuates  a  particular  humour. 

DISCRIMEN.  It  is  a  fmall  roller,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  and  two  fingers  breadth  broad,  rolled  up  with  one 
head  and  ufed  after  bleeding  in  the  forehead,  as  follows : 


The  bandage  is  held  with  the  left  thumb  upon  a  com 
prefs,  fo  that  about  a  foot  hangs  below  the  forehead  ;  then 
the  roller  is  carried  round  the  temples  and  occiput  in  the 
circular  diredfion  ;  after  this,  the  part  which  hangs  down 
is  to  be  carried  over  the  head  to  the  occiput,  and  there 
having  rolled  it  feveral  times  about  the  head,  it  is  to  be 
fecured.  It  is  a  term  alfo  applied  to  the  diaphragma. 

DISCIFORME.  The  knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

DISCUS.  A  disk.  It  is  a  body  employed  in  the 
gymnaftic  art,  but  not  cafy  to  fay  what.  In  botany  it  is 
an  aggregate  of  florets,  forming  as  it  were  a  plain  furface. 

DISCUSSIO.  See  Diaphoresis. 

DISCUSSORI A.  (DiScutients.  They  are  fuch 

DISCUTIENTIA.  J  medicines  as  by  their  fubtiltydif- 
folve  a  ftagnating  fluid,  and  diffipate  the  fame  without  an 
external  folution  of  continuity.  Such  difeutients  as  alfo 
mollify  are  to  be  preferred,  of  which  kind  are  opium  and 
camphor.  Suppurants  difeufs,  and  difeutients  fuppurate. 
Oils,  and  what  flops  the  pores,  may  be  applied  when  fup- 
puration  is  aimed  at,  but  they  are  improper  when  the  de- 
fign  is  to  difeufs. 

DISLOCATIO,  from  dlfloco ,  or  from  bic,  a  funder ,  and 
locus,  a  place,  to  put  out  of  its  place.  See  Luxatio. 

DISPENSATORIUM.  Dispensatory.  The  place, 
or  fhop,  where  medicines  are  prepared ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  book,  treating  of  the  compofition  of  remedies  ; 
called  alfo  antldotarium. 

DISRUPTIO.  A  fpecies  of  violent  pundlure  which 
penetrates  the  ikin  to  the  fleih. 

DISSECTIO,  from  Pis,  afunder,  and  feco,  to  cut.  Dif- 
fedlion.  The  cutting  up  a  body,  with  a  view  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts. 

DISSEPIMENTUM.  It  is  the  thin  feptum  which  di¬ 
vides  the  feveral  cells  in  the  fruit  of  plants. 

DISSEPTUM.  The  diaphragm.  See  Diaphrag¬ 
ma. 

DISSOLVENTIA.  Medicines  which  diflolve  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  body  are  thus  called.  In  chemiftry,  dijfol - 
vents  are  menftrua. 

DISSOLUTIO.  Dissolution.  A  fyncope  is  thus 
named,  fo  is  death.  Solution  of  continuity,  or  difeonti- 
nuity;  and  thus  it  is  fynonymous  with  dialyfes. 

DYSQPIA,  is  fuch  a  depravity  of  fight,  thatobjedfs  can¬ 
not  be  feen  diflindlly  but  in  a  certain  light,  or  at  a  certain 
diftance,  or  in  particular  pofitions,  of  which  Dr.  Cullen 
enumerates  five  fpecies,  tft,  Tenebrarum,  in  which  ob¬ 
jects  can  only  be  feen  in  a  ftrong  light.  2d,  Luminis,  in 
which  objedls  cannot  be  feen  but  in  an  obfeure  light.  3d, 
Diflitorum,  in  which  objedfs  at  a  great  diftance  cannot 
be  perceived.  4th,  Proximorum,  in  which  objedfs  very 
near  cannot  be  feen,  5th,  Lateralis,  in  which  objedts 
cannot  be  feen  unlefs  fituated  in  an  oblique  pofition.  See 
Culleni  Nofologia  Methodic,  edit.  4. 

DISSOLUTUS  MORBUS.  See  Dysenteria. 

DISTENTIO.  Distention.  It  fignifies  Amply  dila¬ 
tation,  pandiculation,  or  a  convulfion,  as  nervous  diften- 
tion  almoft  always  implies. 

DISTICHIA,  or  Distichiasis,  from  Jhj,  double,  and 
a  row  or  order.  See  Districhiasis. 

DISTICHUM.  That  fpecies  of  barley  which  hath 
only  two  rows  of  grains. 

DISTILLATIO.  Distillation,  alfo  destillatio. 
Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  fame  as  defluxion,  or  catarrh. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  the  feparation  of  the  more  volatile 
from  the  more  folid  parts  of  any  fubftance  by  means  of 
heat.  Or  it  is  the  condenfing  and  colledting  the  lighter 
parts  of  bodies,  previoufly  rarified  by  heat.  Re-diftilling 
a  fluid  feveral  times  from  frelh  parcels  of  the  fame  kind 
is  called  cohobation,  but  no  advantage  is  derived  from 
this  pradlice.  When  di filiation  is  repeated,  in  order  to 
purify  or  feparate  the  matter  diftilled  from  fome  parts  not 
required,  it  is  called  redlification.  Dif illation  with  an 
alembic  or  a  common  ftill  is  called  per  afeenfum,  becaufe 
the  vapours  rife  and  are  condenfed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  veflel :  thus  all  difiliations  may  be  performed  that  re¬ 
quire  no  greater  heat  than  boiling  water.  When  a  heat 
greater  than  boiling  water  is  required,  retorts  may  be 
ufed  ;  from  their  lhape  the  volatile  parts  of  what  is  dif¬ 
tilled  in  them  can  only  efcape  through  the  fide,  whence 
this  is  called  per  latus.  When  the  heat  is  to  be  applied 
above  the  bodies  to  be  diftilled,  fo  that  the  lighter  parts 
are  forced  downwards  into  a  veflel  placed  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  it  is  called  per  defeenfum:  this  method  is  now  never 
8  ufed. 
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ufcd.  When  the  volatile  parts  that  are  rarified  by  dijiil¬ 
lation  are  in  a  dry  form  when  colledled,  this  operation  is 
called  fublimation.  When  no  more  heat  is  applied  than 
is  neceiTary  juft  to  raii'ea  vapour,  which  when  condenfed 
only  falls  in  drops,  it  is  called  a  cold  dijiillation  :  rofes  and 
other  things  valued  only  for  their  flavour,  and  which  do 
not  admit  of  drying,  are  commodioufly  diflilled  this  way  ; 
and  the  dry  cake  left  after  diftilling  rofes  is  better  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  deeoftion  or  fyrupthan  after  any  other  management : 
in  this  kind  of  dijiillation ,  the  fubjedt  fhould  neither  be 
bruifed  nor  have  water  or  any  other  thing  added  to  it : 
they  fhould  be  gathered  with  the  morning-dew  upon 
them  :  a  retort  and  receiver  placed  in  a  fand-bath  is  the 
belt  apparatus  in  this  cafe.  The  worm  ftill  is  molt  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  now  for  diftilling ;  it  is  called  alfo  the  hot 
{till,  becaufe  it  is  worked  with  a  fire  which  makes  the  ma¬ 
terials  boil ;  it  communicates  with  a  leaden  fpiral  tube 
(called  the  worm),  which  is  placed  in  a  tub  filled  with 
water  (called  the  refrigeratory);  in  this  worm  the  vapours 
are  condenfed,  and  run  out  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  ltream 
into  whatever  veffel  is  placed  to  receive  it. 

The  end  of  dijiilllng  is  the  feparation  of  fome  bodies 
from  thofe  with  which  they  were  mixed  ;  as  in  obtaining 
vinous  fpirits,  eflential  oils,  volatile  fpirits,  &c.  or  for  the 
more  fpeedy  or  effedtual  combination  of  fuch  bodies  as  re¬ 
quire  a  boiling  heat,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fpt.  tetheris  ni- 
trofi. 

As  a  principal  article  in  dijiillation  is  to  apply  no  more 
heat  to  the  fubjedt  than  is  juft  necefl'ary  to  accomplifh  our 
intention,  retorts  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  are  placed  on 
an  open  fire,  on  fand  baths,  or  in  water-baths,  in  order 
the  more  certainlyto  adjuft  the  heat  to  the  degreeof  vola¬ 
tility  which  the  fubjedt  to  be  dijlilled  poffeffes.  In  dijlil- 
ling  waters,  whether  for  ufing,  or  obtaining  eflential  oils, 
the  menftruum  fhould  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  heat 
to  be  applied  ;  for  as  fome  eflential  oils  require  the  full 
heat  of  boiling  water,  they  cannot  be  raifed  by  the  ufe  of 
fpiritof  wine:  this  happens  in dijlilling of  cinnamon,  and 
fome  other  ponderous  oils. 

Retorts  are  proper  when  the  fubjedt  to  be  dijlilled  would 
corrode  the  metal  of  a  ftill,  as  in  the  obtaining  of  any  mi¬ 
neral  acid,  or  preparing  other  corrofive  matters.  Earthen 
veflels  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  on  fome  few  occafions 
iron  ones.  But  as  to  thefe,  and  many  other  obfervations 
on  this  fubjedt,  they  are  fully  noticed  under  the  articles 
where  an  attention  to  them  may  be  required. 

DISTORSIO,  or  Distortio.  It  is  applied  to  the 
eyes,  when  a  perfon  feems  to  turn  them  from  the  objedt 
he  would  look  at,  which  is  called  fquinting.  See  Stra- 
bilismus.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  bending  of  the  bone  pre- 
ternaturally  to  one  fide.  See  Beil’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  281. 

Distortio  spin^e.  vel  Vetebrarum.  This  dif- 
eafe  in  the  fpine  is  manifeft  by  its  becoming  more  or 
lefs  curved,  and  by  a  lofs  of  the  ufe,  generally,  of  the 
lower  limbs.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  curved  [pine. 
Mr.  Pott  is  the  firft  who  hath  favoured  the  world  with 
any  juft  idea  either  of  its  nature  or  cure.  In  one  of  his 
publications  he  calls  it  a  kind  of  palfy  in  the  lower  limbs  ; 
in  another  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  ufelefs  ftate  of  them.  From 
his  account  of  this  diforder,  it  hath  a  fcrophulous  origin  ; 
but  as  its  moft  (hiking  fymptoms  are  from  the  caries, 
which  takes  place  in  the  bodies  of  fome  of  the  vertebrae, 
may  it  not  be  properly  termed  the  Jlrumous  fpinal  caries  ? 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  294.  calls  it  diftortion 
of  the  [pine. 

In  this  difeafe,  there  is  a  total  or  partial  abolition  of  the 
power  of  ufing,  and  fometimes  of  even  moving  the  limbs, 
generally  only  the  lower,  but  fometimes  the  upper,  orboth, 
in  confequence  of  a  difeafe  in  the  [pine,  which  is  firft  ma- 
nifefted  by  a  curvature  taking  place  in  fome  part  of  it. 
To  this  diftemper,  both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  are  equally 
liable,  though  the  majority  of  thefe  patients  are  infants  or 
young  children. 

When  the  attack  is  made  on  an  infant  of  only  one  or 
two  years  old,  the  true  caufe  is  rarely  difeevered  until 
fome  time  after  the  effedt  has  taken  place  ;  the  nurfe  or 
parents  fuppofe  that  the  child  is  weakly,  or  hath  been  hurt 
at  its  birth.  When  on  the  attack  the  patient  hath  been 
ufed  to  walk,  the  lofs  of  the  ufe  of  his  legs  is  gradual, 
though  not  in  general  very  flow.  At  firft  he  fnews  figns 
of  being  foon  tired,  he  is  languid,  liftlefs,  and  unwilling 
to  move  much,  or  at  all  brifkly ;  foon  after  this  he  is  ob- 
ferved  frequently  to  trip  and  {tumble,  although  there  is 


no  impediment  in  his  way ;  whenever  heattemptstomove 
quickly,  he  finds  thathis  legs  involuntarily  crofs  each  other, 
by  which  he  is  frequently  thrown  down  fuddenly,  and  that 
without  ‘{tumbling ;  upon  endeavouring  to  ftand  ftill  and 
eredt,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  his  knees  give  way,  and 
bear  forward.  When  the  diftemper  is  a  little  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  will  be  found  that  he  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  diredt  either  of  his  feet  precifely  to  any  exadfc 
point ;  on  attempting  to  do  fo,  they  fuddenly  interfedt,  and 
very  foon  after,  both  thighs  and  legs  lofe  much  of  their 
natural  fenfibility,  and  become  perfedtly  ufelefs.  When 
an  adult  is  thus  affedted,  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper  is 
much  the  fame,  but  rather  quicker.  Arrived  at  this  ftate, 
whatever  be  the  age  or  fex  of  the  patient,  complaint  is 
made  of  twitching  and  frequent  pains  in  the  thighs,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  in  bed,  and  of  uneafy  fenfation  at  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach ;  when  he  fits  on  a  chair  or  a  {tool  his  legs 
are  almoft  always  found  acrofs  each  other,  and  drawn  up 
under  the  feat ;  in  a  little  time  after  thefe  particulars  have 
been  obferved,  the  power  of  walking  is  totally  loft. 

The  true  curvature  is  invariably  uniform  in  being  from 
within  outwards.  This  curve  of  the  fpine  varies  in  fitua- 
tion,  extent  and  degree,  being  either  in  the  neck,  back, 
or,  more  rarely,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  loins ;  fometimes 
comprehending  one  vertebra  only,  fometimes  two,  three, 
or  more  ;  by  which  the  curve  becomes  neceffarily  more  or 
lefs  extenfive  ;  but  whatever  variety  thefe  circumftances 
may  admit,  the  lower  limbs  moft  frequently  feel  the  ef¬ 
fedt  ;  fometimes  the  arms  only  are  paralytic,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  and  a  few  inftances  have  occurred  in  which  both  legs 
and  arms  were  alike  affedted.  The  effedt  is  alfo  different 
in  different  fubjedts  ;  fome  are  rendered  totally  and  abfo- 
lutely  incapable  of  walking  in  any  manner,  or  with  any 
help,  and  that  very  early  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  that 
is,  foon  after  the  appearance  of  the  curvature  ;  others  can 
move  with  the  help  of  crutches,  or  by  grafping  their 
thighs  juft  above  the  knees  with  their  hands;  fome  can 
fit  in  an  eredt  pofture  or  in  a  chair,  without  much  trouble 
or  fatigue,  whilft  others  are  incapable  of  doing  fo,  at  lead 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  fome  have  fuch  a  degree  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  their  legs  or  thighs,  as  to  enable  them  to  turn  and 
move  for  their  own  convenience  in  bed ;  others  have  not 
that  benefit,  and  are  obliged  to  lie  until  they  are  moved 
by  another. 

When  a  naturally  weak  infant  is  the  fubjedt,  the  curva¬ 
ture  is  in  the  vertebras  of  the  back;  it  is  not  unfrequently 
produdtive  of  additional  deformity,  by  gradually  render¬ 
ing  the  whole  back  what  is  vulgarly  called  humped  ;  and 
by  alterations  which  all  the  bones  of  the  thorax  fometimes 
undergo  in  refpedt  to  fituation,  in  confequence  of  the  flex¬ 
ure  and  weaknefs  of  the  fpine,  by  which,  fuch  perfons 
are  juftly  faid  to  be  fhortened  in  their  flature ;  but  in  all 
cafes,  where  this  effedt  has  been  gradually  produced,  to 
whatever  degree  the  deformity  may  extend,  or  however 
the  alteration  made  in  the  difpofition  of  the  ribs  and  fter- 
num,  may  contribute  to  fuch  deformity,  yet  I  think  that 
it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  curvature  of  the  fpine 
appeared  firft,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  fingly,  and  that  all 
the  reft  are  confequential. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  does  not  feem,  at  firft, 
to  be  materially,  if  at  all,  affedted ;  but  when  the  difeafe 
has  been  fome  time,  and  the  curvature  thereby  increafed, 
many  inconveniencies  and  complaints  come  on,  fuch  as, 
when  the  incurvation  is  in  the  neck,  and  to  a  confider- 
able  degree,  by  affedting  feveral  vertebras,  the  child  finds 
it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  fupport  its  head,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  defirous  of  laying  it  on  a  table  or  pillow,  or  any 
thing  to  take  off  the  weight.  When  in  the  dorfal  verte¬ 
brae,  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  lofs  of  appetite, 
indigeftion,  dry  cough,  quick  pulfe,  a  difpofition  early  to 
an  hedtic  pain,  and  what  they  all  call  tightnefs  at  the  ftor 
rnach,  obftinate  conftipations,  or  purgings,  involuntary 
flux  of  urine  and  faeces,  & c.  with  the  addition  of  what 
ade  called  nervous  complaints,  fome  of  which  are  caufed 
by  the  alterations  made  in  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  others  feem  to  arife  from  impreffions  made  on  the 
abdominal  vifeera. 

An  adult  in  a  cafe  where  no  violence  hath  been  com¬ 
mitted,  or  received,  ufually  complains,  that  his  firft  inti¬ 
mation  w^s  a  fenfe  of  weaknefs  in  his  backbone,  accom¬ 
panied  with  what  he  calls  a  heavy  dull  kind  of  pain,  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  a  laffitude  as  render  a  fmall  degree  of 
exercife  fatiguing ;  that  this  is  foon  followed  by  an  un- 

ufual 
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tifual  fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  his  thighs,  not  accountable  for 
from  the  weather,  or  any  caufe  that  can  produce  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  fenfibility.  That  in  a  little  time  more, 
his  limbs  were  affedled  with  an  unufual  fenfibility,  alfo 
Were  frequently  convulfed  by  involuntary  twitchings,  par¬ 
ticularly  troublcfome  in  the  night  %  that  foon  after  this, 
he  not  only  became  incapable  of  walking,  but  that  his 
power  either  of  retaining  or  difcharging  his  urine  or  faeces 
was  confiderably  impaired,  and  his  penis  became  incap¬ 
able  of  erection.  The  adult  as  well  as  the  child  complains 
co'nftantly  of  a  tightnefs  and  pain  at  his  ftorpach,  and  he 
finds  all  the  offices  of  his  digeltive  and  refpiratory  organs 
much  impeded. 

The  lofs  of  motion  in  the  limbs,  which  generally  ac¬ 
company,  a  dillorted  [pine,  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  faid  diftortion.  Until  the  curvature  is  difcovered,  it 
generally  paffies  for  a  nervous  complaint  5  but  when  the 
ftate  of  the  vertebra;  hath  been  adverted  to,  recourfe  is  al- 
moft  always  had  to  fome  previous  violence  to  account  for 
it ;  fome  blow,  fall,  or  other  accident,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  have  hurt  the  back,  or  deranged  the  [pine.  In  fome 
few  inftances,  thefe  exertions  may  have  been  fuch,  as 
might  be  allowed  to  have  been  equal  to  the  e  fie  cl ;  but  in 
the  majority,  thefe  are  fo  fay  from  being  the  cafe,  that  if 
they  arc  admitted  to  have  any  fhare  at  all  in  it,  fome  pre- 
difpofing  caufe,  at  leaft,  mull  be  looked  for,  in  which 
confifts  the  very  effence  of  the  difeafe.  From  many  con- 
fiderations  re fpe cling  this  fubjefit,  it  appears,  that  when 
we  attribute  the  whole  of  this  mifehief  to  the  mere  acci¬ 
dental  curvature  of  the  [pine ,  in  confequence  of  violence, 
We  miflake  an  effedl  for  a  caufe  ;  and  that  previous  both 
to  the  paralytic  ftate  of  the  legs,  arid  to  the  alteration  of 
the  figure  of  the  back-bone,  there  is  a  predifpofing  caufe 
of  both,  confifting  in  a  diftempered  ftate  of  the  ligaments 
and  bones,  where  the  curve  foon  after  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  primary  and  foie  caufe  of  the  mifehief,  is  a 
diftempered  ftate  of  the  parts  compoling,  or  in  immediate 
connection  With  the  [pine,  tending  to,  and  mod  frequent¬ 
ly  ending  In  a  caries  of  the  body  or  bodies,  of  one  or  more 
of  the  vertebra  *,  from  this  proceed  all  the  ills,  whether 
general  or  local,  apparent  or  concealed ;  this  caufes  the 
ill  health  of  the  patient,  and  in  time  the  curvature.  The 
helplefs  ftate  of  the  limbs  is  only  one'  confequence  of 
feveral  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufe. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  there  is  a  diflocation  of  the 
vertebra;,  but  there  is  no  difplacement  of  them  with  re¬ 
gard  to  each  other ;  fixe. [pine  bends  forward  only,  becaufe 
the  rotten  bone  or  bones,  intervening  between  the  found 
ones,  give  way,  being  unable  in  fuch  a  ftate  to  bear  the 
parts  above.  From  every  circumftance  in  the  living,  and 
appearance  in  the  dead,  it  is  evident  that  the  complaint 
arifes  from  what  is  commonly  called  a  fcrofulous  indifpo- 
fition  affecting  the  parts  that  compofe  the  fplne ,  or  thofe 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  this  morbid  affedtion  ftiews  it- 
felf  in  a  variety  of  forms  but  they  are  always  fuch  as 
fooner  or  later  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  diftemper. 
Sometimes  each  of  the  diftempered  ftates  of  thefe  parts, 
is  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  deformity 
and  crookednefs  of  the  [pine,  without  any  apparent  dif¬ 
eafe  of  the  bones  compoling  it ;  fometimes  the  deformity 
is  attended  with  erofion  or  caries  of  the  body  or  bodies 
of  fome  of  the  vertebra ;  and  fometimes  the  fame  bones 
are  found  to  be  carious,  without  any  crookednefs  or  al¬ 
teration  of  figure.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that 
ftrumous  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  a  diftempered  ftate 
of  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  often  make  a  part  of  the 
attendants. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  when  thefe  complaints 
are  not  attended  with  an  alteration  of  the  figure  of  the 
back-bone,  neither  the  real  feat,  nor  true  nature  of  the 
diftemper  are  pointed  out  by  the  general  fymptoms,  and 
confequently  that  they  frequently  are  unknown,  at  leaft 
while  the  patient  lives.  When  the  ligaments  and  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  [pine  become  the  feat  pf  the  diforder,  with¬ 
out  any  affedlion  of  the  vertebrae,  it  fometimes  happens 
that  the  whole  [pine,  from  the  loweft  vertebra  of  the  neck 
downwards,  gives  way  laterally,  forming  one  great  curve 
to  one  fide  ;  and  fometimes  a  more  irregular  figure,  and 
attended  with  many  marks  of  ill  health.  The  attack  is 
fometimes  on  the  bodies  of  fome  of  the  vertebra,  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  ulceration  and  erofion  of  the  bones 
is  the  confequence ;  this  erofion  or  caries  of  the  bones 
often  produces  the  curvature  peculiar  to  this  difeafe,  bv 
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wafting  the  body  of  each  vertebra  that  is  affecled,  and 
then  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the  diftempered  vertebra  pro- 
tuberate  behind  in  confequence  of  their  fore  parts  falling 
down  as  above  noticed.  When  the  attack  is  made  upon 
the  dorfal  vertebra,  the  ftemum  and  ribs,  for  want  of 
proper  fupport,  neceffarily  give  way,  and  other  deformi¬ 
ty,  additional  to  the  curve,  is  produced.  As  to  tire  cafes 
of  carious  J'pine  without  curvature,  it  fometimes  happens 
that  internal  abfeeffes  and  collections  of  matter  are  form¬ 
ed  near  the  [pine ;  this  matter  aftedting  the  [pine,  and  alfo 
making  its  way  outward,  produces  what  are  called  pfoa 
abfeeffes,  &c.  and  deftroy  the  patient ;  the  real  and  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  of  death  in  thefe  inftances  are  rarely  known 
until  the  body  is  examined.  The  ufelefs  ftate  of  the 
limbs  is  by  no  means  a  confequence  of  the  altered  figure 
of  the  J'pine,  or  of  the  difpofition  of  the  bones  with  re¬ 
gard  to  each  other,  but  merely  of  the  caries  :  of  this 
truth  there  needs  no  other  proof  than  what  maybe  drawn 
from  the  cure  of  a  large  and  extenfive  curvature,  in  which 
three  or  more  vertebra;  were  concerned  ;  in  this,  the  de¬ 
formity  always  remains  unaltered  and  unalterable,  not- 
withftanding  the  patient  recovers  both  health  and  limbs. 

From  difiedlions  it  has  appeared  that  in  this  difeafe 
either  there  is  a  defedl  of  offific  matter  or  a  caries  of  fome 
of  the  vertebra. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves  that,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  he 
hath  called  this  difeafe  a  palfy  ;  but  that  notwithftanding 
the  limbs  be  rendered  alrnoft  totally  ufelefs,  yet  there  are 
fome  effential  circumftances  in  which  this  affection  differs 
from  a  common  nervous  palfy :  the  legs  and  thighs  are 
rendered  unfit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  loco-motion,  and  have 
loft  much  of  their  natural  fenfibility  5  but  notwithftanding 
this,  they  have  neither  the  flabby  feel  which  a  truly  para¬ 
lytic  limb  has,  nor  have  they  that  feeming  loofenefs  at  the 
joints,  nor  that  total  incapacity  of  refiftance  which  allows 
the  latter  to  be  twilled  in  alrnoft  all  diredlions ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  this  difeafe,  the  joints  have  frequently  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  ftiffnefs,  particularly  the  ancles,  by 
which  ftiffnefs  the  feet  of  children  are  generally  pointed 
downwards  $  and  they  are  prevented  from  fetting  them 
flat  on  the  ground.  In  the  true  paralyfis,  from  whatever 
caufe,  the  mufcles  of  the  affedled  limb  are  foft,  flabby, 
and  unrefifting,  and  incapable  of  being  put  into  even  a  to¬ 
nic  ftate  ;  the  limb  itfelf  may  be  placed  in  alrnoft  any  po- 
fition  or  pofture ;  and  if  it  be  lifted  up,  and  then  let  go, 
it  falls  down,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  patient  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  retard  its  fall :  the  joints  aVe  perfe&ly 
and  eafily  moveable  in  any  direction  •,  if  the  aftedlion  be 
of  the  lower  limbs,  neither  hips,  nor  knees,  nor  ankles, 
have  any  degree  of  rigidity  or  ftiffnefs,  but  permit  the 
limb  to  be  turned  or  twilled  in  alrnoft  any  manner.  But 
in  Cafes  of  ufelefs  limbs  from  the  fame  caufe  as  that  of 
the  curved  [pine,  the  mufcles  are  extenuated  and  leffened 
in  fize ;  they  are  rigid,  and  always  in  a  tonic  ftate,  by 
which  the  knees  and  ancles  acquire  a  ftiffnefs  not  very 
eafy  to  overcome  ;  by  means  of  this  ftiffnefs,  mixed  wfith 
a  kind  of  fpafm,  the  legs  of  the  patient  are  either  con- 
ftantly  kept  ftretched  out  ftrait,  in  which  cafe,  confider- 
able  force  is  required  to  bend  the  knees,  or  they  are  by  the 
adlion  of  the  Itronger  mufcles  drawn  acrofs  each  other, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  as  much  to  feparate  them. 
When  the  leg  is  in  a  ftraight  pofition,  the  extenfor  mufcles 
adl  fo  powerfully  as  to  require  a  confiderable  degree  of 
force  to  bend  the  joints  of  the  knees  ;  and  when  they  have 
been  bent,  the  legs  are  immediately  and  ftrongly  drawn 
up,  with  the  heels  towards  the  buttocks :  by  the  rigidity 
of  the  ancle  joints,  added  to  the  fpafmodic  adlion  of  the. 
gaftrocnemii  mufcles,  the  patient’s  toes  are  pointed  down¬ 
wards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impoffibic  for  him 
to  put  his  feet  flat  on  the  ground,  which  makes  one  of 
the  decifive  charadlers  of  this  diftemper.  Thus  the  marks 
of  diftindlion  between  this  difeafe  and  the  palfy,  are  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  Ihew  the  impropriety  of  confounding 
them. 

The  reftoration  of  the  [pine  to  its  natural  figure,  de¬ 
pends  much  on  the  early  adminiftration  of  the  help  pro- 
pofed ;  though  the  diftemper  may  be  fo  far  cured,  as  that 
the  patient  may  recover  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  yet  fuch  an 
alteration  may  have  taken  place  in  the  bodies  of  the  ver¬ 
tebra,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  the  /pine  to  become 
ftraight  again  ;  and,  if  from  inattention,  from  length  of 
time,  or  from  any  other  circumftances,  it  happens  that 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  become  completely  carious. 
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^nd  the  intervening  cartihges  are  deflroyed,  no  afTiftance 

to  be  expended  from  the  propofed  remedies.-  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervations  made  on  the  ufual  effect  of  the 
difeharge  produced  by  art  for  the  removal  of  this  djfor- 
der,  after  the  difeharge  hath  continued  for  fome  time, 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  better  health,  he  gradually  re¬ 
covers  his  appetite,  gets  refrefhing  deep,  hath  a  more 
quiet  and  lefs  hedlical  pulfe  ;  but  the  chief  relief  is  from 
having  got  rid  of  that  difirefling  fenfation  of  tightnefs 
about  the  ftomach ;  in  a  little  time  more,  a  degree  of 
warmth,  and  a  fenfibility  is  felt  in  the  thighs,  to  which  the 
patient  hath  been  a  ftranger  for  fome  time ;  and  generally 
much  about  the  fame  time  the  power  of  retaining  and 
difeharging  the  urine  and  faces  begins  to  be  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  exerted.  The  firft  return  of  the  power  of  motion 
in  the  limbs  is  rather  difagreeable,  the  motion  being  in¬ 
voluntary  and  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  principally  in  the 
night,  and  generally  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  pain  in  all 
the  mufcles  concerned.  At  this  point  of  amendment,  if 
it  may  be  fo  called,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  efpecially 
in  bad  cafes,  for  the  patient  to  Hand  fome  time  without 
making  any  farther  progrefs ;  this  in  adults  occafions  im¬ 
patience,  and  in  parents  defpair  •,  but  in  the  milder  kind 
of  cafes,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  generally  foon 
follows  the  involuntary.  The  knees  and  ancles  by  degrees 
lofe  their  ftiffnefs,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  latter  enables 
the  patient  to  fet  his  feet  flat  upon  the  ground,  a  certain 
mark  that  the  power  of  walking  will  foon  follow ;  but 
thofe  joints  having  loll  their  rigidity,  become  exceeding 
weak  and  are  not  for  fome  time  capable  of  ferving  the 
purpofe  of  progreffion.  The  firft  voluntary  motions  are 
weak,  not  conllantly  performable,  nor  even  every  day, 
and  liable  to  great  variation,  from  a  number  of  accidental 
circumftances,  both  external  and  internal.  The  firfl  at¬ 
tempts  to  walk  are  feeble,  irregular  and  unfteady,  and 
bear  every  mark  of  nervous  and  mufcular  debility.  The 
patient  requires  much  help,  and  his  fteps,  with  the  belt 
fupport,  will  be  irregular  and  unfteady ;  but  when  they 
have  arrived  at  this,  no  inftance  hath  occurred  in  which 
the  full  power  of  walking  was  not  foon  attained.  When 
the  patient  can  juft  walk,  either  with  crutches,  or  be¬ 
tween  two  fupporters,  he  is  generally  troubled  to  refill  or 
overcome  the  more  powerful  adlion  of  the  ftronger 
mufcles  of  the  thighs  over  the  weaker,  by  which  his  legs 
are  frequently  brought  involuntarily  acrofs  each  other, 
and  he  is  fuddenly  thrown  down.  Adults  find  afliftance 
in  crutches,  by  laying  hold  of  the  chairs,  tables,  &c.  but 
for  children  a  go-cart  is  the  belt  •,  it  fhould  reach  up  to 
the  arm-pit,  and  fhould  enclofe  the  whole  body;  this  takes 
off  all  inconvenient  weight  from  the  legs,  at  the  fame  time 
enables  the  child  to  move  them  as  much  as  it  pleafes.  Or 
the  inflrument  of  Mr.  Jones  fhould  be  worn,  which  in 
all  cafes  would  be  ferviceable,  and  in  many  a  perfedl 
cure,  as  it  a£ls  by  taking  off  the  fuperincumbent  weight 
from  the  difeafed  vertebra.  See  his  EfTay  on  Crooked- 
nefs,  with  a  variety  of  cures  therein  inferted. 

While  the  curvature  of  the  fpine  remains  undifeovered 
or  unattended  to,  the  cafe  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  nervous  medicines,  fo  called,  are  as  generally 
adminiftered ;  but  without  any  advantage.  When  the 
cafe  is  known,  recourfe  is  too  frequently  had  to  fteel 
flays,  fwings,  i’erew  chairs,  &c.  to  reftore  the  fpine  to  its 
natural  figure ;  but  flillthe  patient  grows  unhealthy,  and, 
languifhing  under  a  variety  of  complaints,  dies  in  an  ex- 
haufted  emaciated  flate.  The  remedy  for  this  dreadful 
difeafe  confills  merely  in  procuring  a  large  difeharge  of 
matter  by  fuppuration,  from  underneath  the  membrana 
adipofa  on  each  fide  of  the  curvature,  and  in  maintain¬ 
ing  fuch  difeharge  until  the  patient  fhall  have  perfectly 
recovered  the  ufe  of  his  legs.  They  who  have  been  ex¬ 
perimentally  acquainted  with  the  very  wonderful  effedls 
of  purulent  drains,  made  from  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  difeafed  parts,  will  not  be  much  furprized  at  this 
particular  one  ;  and  will  immediately  fee  how  fuch  kind 
of  difeharge,  made  and  continued  from  the  diftempered 
part,  checks  thq  further  progrefs  of  the  caries,  gives  na¬ 
ture  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  own  powers  of  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  difeafed  parts,  and  of  producing  by  incarna¬ 
tion  an  union  of  the  bones,  now  rendered  found,  and 
thereby  eftablifhing  a  cure.  It  matters  not  by  what  means 
the  difeharge  is  procured,  provided  it  be  large,  and  from 
a  fufficient  depth. 

With  a  caultic  an  efehar  is  to  be  made  on  each  fide  of 


the  curved  part  of  the  fpine ;  the  efehar  fhould  be  of  an 
oval  fhape,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  at  the  broadeft  part. 
Apply  each  cauftic  near  the  fide  of  the  curvature,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  portion  of  the  fkin  covering  the  fpinal  proceffes 
of  the  protruded  bones,  entire  and  unhurt,  and  lo  large 
that  the  fores  upon  the  reparation  of  the  efehars  may  ea,- 
fily  hold  each  three  or  four  peas  in  the  cafe  of  the  fmallell; 
curvature,  but  in  large  curves,  at  leaft  as  many  niore. 
A  few  days  after  applying  the  cauftics,  the  Houghs  begin 
to  loofen,  it  is  then  proper  to  cut  out  all  the  middle,  and 
put  into  each  a  large  kidney-bean ;  when  the  bottoms  of 
the  fores  are  become  clean  in  fuppuration,  iprinkle  now 
and  then  a  imall  quantity  of  finely  powdered  carftharides 
on  them,  by  which  the  fores  are  prevented  from  contracl- 
ing,  the  difeharge  is-  iiicreaied,  and  poffibly  other  benefit 
is  obtained.  The  iffues  fhould  be  kept  open  until  the 
cure  is  complete ;  that  is,  until  the  patient  has  not  only 
the  perfect  ule  of  the  limbs,  but  alfo  the  general  health. 
By  means  of  this  difeharge,  the  eroding  caries  is  firft 
checked,  then  Hopped,  in  confequence  of  which  an  in¬ 
carnation  takes  place,  and  the  cartilages  between  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  vercebra  having  been  previoufly  deflroyed, 
the  bone’s  become  united  with  each  other,  and  form  a 
kind  of  anchylolis.  No  degree  of  benefit  or  relief,  nor 
any  the  fmalleft  tendency  towai'ds  a  cure,  is  to  be  expe£t- 
ed  until  the  caries  be  flopped,  and  the  rotten  bones 
have  begun  to  incarn ;  the  larger  the  quantity  of  bones 
concerned,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  wafle  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  caries,  the  greater  muft  be  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  correction  of  it,  and  for  restoring  to  a 
found  flate  fo  large  a  quantity  of  diftempered  parts ;  and 
vice  Verfa.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  time 
required  to  accomplifli  a  cure :  fometimes  it  is  perfected 
in  two  months,  and  at  others  it  requires  two  years ;  and 
in  this  laft,  two  thirds  of  the  time  hath  paffed  without 
any  fenfible  amendment. 

The  difeharge  by  means  of  the  iflues  is  all  that  is  re- 
quifite  for  the  cure ;  but  yet,  this  is  no  reafon  why  every 
aflifting  means  fhould  not  be  applied  at  the  fame  time  in 
order  to  expedite,  fuch  as  the  bark,  cold  bathing,  fric¬ 
tions,  &c. 

In  the  courfe  of  leCluring  in  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Pott 
obferved,  that  it  feems  to  be  one  of  the  few  things  that 
one  may  reafon  upon  a  priori,  viz.  that  the  whole  train 
of  the  various  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  derived  ori¬ 
ginally  from  a  conflitutional  predifpofing  caufe ;  for, 
whenever  in  a  curvature  of  the  / 'pine  the  difeharge  begins 
to  have  any  effeCl,  the  leffer  fymptoms,  if  they  may  be  fo 
called,  as  pain  in  the  ftomach,  tightnefs  acrofs  the  breaft, 
incapacity  of  holding  the  urine  or  faeces,  all  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  removal  of  the  lamenefs  from  the  curve  begins 
to  take  place. 

Laftly.  If  it  is  confidered,  that  the  primary  caufe  of 
the  curved  fpine  and  all  its  fymptoms,  preceding,  attend¬ 
ing,  and  confequent,  is  a  morbid  flate  of  the  [pine  and  of 
the  parts  connected  with  it,  the  following  inference  will 
be  allowed,  viz.  by  an  early  and  proper  attention,  the 
temporary  lamenefs,  permanent  deformity,  and  fatality, 
may  be  prevented.  It  is  found  that  iffues  are  capable  of 
affeCting  g  perfeCl  curve,  even  after  a  caries  hath  taken 
place,  and  that  to  a  confiderable  degree,  which  is  alfo 
true ;  is  it  not  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  fame 
means  made  ufe  of  in  due  time  might  prove  preventive  ? 
In  many  habits  iffues  would  be  beneficial,  independent  of 
this  diforder ;  infants  and  young  children  of  flrumous  ha¬ 
bits,  are  the  fubjeCts  who  are  mofl  liable  to  this  diftem- 
per ;  and  they  are  in  general  more  ferved  by  artificial 
drains  than  any  other  perfons. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  a  curvature  of  the  fpine  may  take 
place  from  the  mollities  offium,  the  rickets  and  from  the 
various  caufes  of  caries.  An  aneurifm  often  produces  a 
caries  in  the  bones;  fo  an  aneurifm  near  a  vertebra  may- 
render  it  carious ;  the  venereal  difeafe  fometimes  attacks 
the  vertebra,  and  renders  them  carious.  The  fcrofula, 
attacking  the  lymphatics  and  glands  about  the  fpine ,  is 
faid  to  be  the  conftant  caufe  of  the  curved  fpine  above  no¬ 
ticed,  in  which  the  curvature  i8  angular;  the  angular 
protuberance  arifes  immediately  from  the  caries  of  the 
vertebra  or  vertebra,  and  is  attended  with  a  ufelefis 
flate  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities :  but  may  not 
any  caufe,  that  produces  a  caries  in  the  vertebra,  occa- 
fion  the  angular  inftead  of  the  curved  appearance  of  the 
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fine  ?  and  when  the  carious  vertebra  happens,  fo  as  that 
it  is  nearly  deftroyed,  may  not  all  the  lame  fymptoms 
proceed  from  fuch  deftruttion  of  the  vertebra  or  verte¬ 
bra,  though  the  caufes  of  the  caries  were  various  ? 

See  Remarks  on  that  Kind  of  Palfy  of  the  Lower  Limbs, 
which  is  frequently  found  to  accompany  a  Curvature  of 
the  Spine ,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  it,  by  Percival 
Pott,  F.  R,  S.  &c.  1779.  Farther  Remarks,  on  the  ufe- 
lefs  State  of  the  lower  Limbs,  in  confequence  of  a  Cur¬ 
vature  of  the  Spine ,  See.  by  Percival  Pott,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
1782.  Jones’s  ElTay  on  Crookednefs.  Seledb  Cafes  of 
the  Diforder  commonly  called  the  Paralyfis  of  the  Lower 
Extremities,  by  John  Jebb,  M.  D.  & c.  Edit.  2.  Bell’s 
Surgery.  London  Med.  Journal  vol.  vi.  p.  358. 

DISTORTOR  ORIS  Musculus.  See  Zygomati- 

CUS  MINOR  mufe. 

DISTR  ACTIO.  In  chetniftry  it  is  a  forcible  divifion 
of  fubftaiices  from  each  other  which  were  before  united, 
either  by  feparation  or  calcination. 

DISTRIBUTIO.  Distribution.  It  fometimes  im¬ 
plies  divifion.  In  medicine.,  it  relates  to  the  nutritious 
juices,  and  is  the  fame  as  anadofis',  or  to  the  excrements, 
and  is  the  fame  as  diachorejis ,  or  diachorema. 

DISTRICHIASIS,  from  Pi ;,  double,  and  a  hair , 
alfo  dijlichia ,  diftichiajis.  A  dil'eafe  of  the  eye-lid, 
which  confifts  in  its  having  a  double  row  of  hairs,  or  at 
the  leaf!  fupernumerary  ones.  Galem  Aetius.  See  Tri¬ 
chiasis. 

DISTRIX.  The  hair  growing  fmailer  and  fmaller. 

DIURESIS,  from  Pin,,  by,  and  a^ov*  urine.  An  excre¬ 
tion  of  urine.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  diabetes. 

DIURETICS.  Diuretics,  from  J/«,  by,  and  x^ov, 
urine.  Medicines  which  provoke  a  difeharge  by  urine. 

Celfus  fays  every  fragrant  herb  that  is  cultivated  in  a 
garden  is  diuretic.  However  numerous  diuretic  medicines 
may  be,  there  are  none  whofe  efficacy  is  fo  uncertain  in 
their  operation. 

How  fome  things  pafs  off  by  urine  fo  immediately  af¬ 
ter  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  is  ftill  a  matter  of  dif- . 
pute.  ( 

Honey  and  fugar  increafe  the  virtue  of  diuretics ;  they 
fhould  be  often  ufed  to  be  effectual,  and  the  body  ffiould 
be  kept  cool.  ■ 

If  a  medicine  is  defigned  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  walking 
gently  in  a  cool  air  will  affifl  it ;  but  fweating  or  confi- 
derable  warmth  direfbs  it  to  the  fkin,  or  at  leaft  reflrains 
its  efficacy.  Diuretics  of  the  faline  kind  are  diuretic  or 
perfpirative  according  as  the  body  is  kept  cool  or  warm. 

In  adminiltering  this  kind  of  medicine,  they  are  rarely 
given  with  refpedt  to  their  operation  as  diuretics,  but 
with  refpedt  to  the  habit  or  flate  of  the  patient’s  body,  as 
apppears  from  the  different  dalles  of  medicines  that  come 
under  this  denomination  ;  the  chief  of  which  remove 
impediments  to,  rather  than  promote  the  difeharge  of 
urine. 

The  following  different  claffes  of  medicines  are  ufed 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  difeharge  of  urine. 

1.  Cordial  nervous  medicines.  Thefe  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  blood  when  too  languid,  and  increafe  its 
fluidity,  and  thus  increafe  this  difeharge. 

2.  Emollient  balfamics.  Thefe  relax  and  lubricate,  fo 
obtain  a  paffage  for  what  is  too  bulky. 

3.  Subjiances  confjling  of  falts  and  mucilages.  Thefe 
guard  again!!  ftri&ure  in  the  veffels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fit  the  matter  to  be  difeharged  for  a  more  eafy  ex- 
clufion. 

4.  Detergent  balfamics.  Thefe  rarify  and  fcour  away 
vifeous  or  fabulous  matter  which  obftrufl  the  paflages. 

5.  Alkaline  and  lixivious  falts.  Thefe  keep  the  fluids 
at  leaft  in  a  due  ftate  of  tenuity  for  being  excreted. 

6.  Acid  and  nitrous  falts.  Thefe  determine  the  ferum 
to  the  kidneys,  if  not  counteracted  by  heat. 

7.  Anti fpafmo dies.  Thefe  relieve  by  taking  off  a  ftric- 
ture  in  the  kidneys. 

See  Hoffman’s  Med.  Rad.  Syft.  Alexander’s  Exper.  Ef- 
fays,  p.  149,  &  c.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Mddica. 

DIURETICUS  SAL.  Diuretic  salt,  alfo  called 

fal  Sennerti ,  tariarut  regeneratus,  and  arcanum  tartari  foli- 
ata  terra ,  effentiale  fal.  It  is  a  fixed  vegetable  alcaline  fait 
faturated  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs :  when  the  procefs  is  carried  no  farther,  it  is  of  a 
browniffi  colour,  and  appears  fomewhat  oily,  and  it  is 
called  tart,  regen,-  When  it  is  purified  to  perfe£l  white- 
nefs  it  is  called  fal  diuretjeus. 


Sal  Diureticus.'  Diuretic  Salt,  now  called ,  Kali  ace* 

■ tatum ,  acctated  Kali.  . 

Take  of  kali,  one  pound  5  boil  it  with  four  or  five  pints 
of  diftilled  vinegar  over  a  gentle  fire :  when  the  fermen¬ 
tation  ceaies,  add  more  diftilled  vinegar,  and  when  the 
fermentation  fubfides  add  more  virtegar ;  and  proceed 
thus  until  the  vinegar  being  nearly  all  evaporated,  frelh 
vinegar  will  not  excite  any  fermentation,  which  ufually 
happens  when  about  ten  quarts  have  been  ul’cd;  then 
gently  evaporate  to  drynefs.  The  fait  left  will  be  impure, 
which  is  to  be  melted  for  a  time  with  a  gentle  heat,  then 
diffolved  in  water,  and  filtered  through  paper,  if  the 
melting  hath  been  duly  performed,  the  filtered  liquor 
will  be  colourlefs ;  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour. 
Laftly,  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  in  a  ffiallow  glafs  veil’d,  the  fait  as  it  dries  being 
frequently  ftirred,  that  the  humidity  may  the  fooner  be 
difeharged,  which  fliould  be  kept  in  a  veffel,  clofe  flop¬ 
ped,  or  it  will  difiblve  by  the  moifture  of  the  air.  If  on 
difiolving  a  little  of  it  in  water,  or  the  fpirit  of  wine,  any 
faeces  are  obferved  in  either  of  thele  liquids,  the  whole 
mult  be  diflolved  in  fpirit,  filtered,  and  evaporated  again. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

In  order  to  luccefs  in  this  procefs,  care  mult  be  had 
duly  to  faturate  the  fait  with  the  acid,  duly  to  ealcine 
it  afterwards,  and  at  laft  to  dry  it  without  heating  it  too 
much.  For  the  firlt,  make  the  finiffiing  trial,  when  the 
liquid  is  almoft  evaporated  away,  by  dipping  a  coloured 
paper  into  it,  as  directed  in  the  arti.le  Spt.  Minder.  The 
degree  of  calcination  may  be  judged  of  by  dropping  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  water,  and  obferving  when  it  begins  to  part  with  its 
blacknefs  readily ;  if,  after  this,  the  calcination  is  conti¬ 
nued,  the  fait  will  be  browniffi.  In  the  laft  drying  care 
mult  be  taken  not  to  melt  it 5  for  thus  its  whitenefs  will 
be  leffened,  and  dregs  will  fall  on  diffolving  it  in  fpirit. 

The  only  ufe  of  rendering  this  fait  white,  by  depriving 
it  of  its  oil,  is  that  it  may  reft  more  ealily  on  weak  ito- 
machs ;  but  if  the  procefs  above  was  carried  on  no  far¬ 
ther  than  to  faturate  the  alcaline  fait,  then  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  being  performed  in  a  water-bath,  the 
oily  part  of  the  fait  would  not  have  an  empyreumatic  fla¬ 
vour,  with  which  to  offend,  the  remaining  trouble  of  the 
above  method  would  be  fpared,  and  a  medicine  in  all  cafes 
as  good  would  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Lewis  diredls  the  fait  of  tartar  to  be  diffolved  in 
cold  water  and  filtered,  and  then  to  faturate  this  folution 
with  diftilled  vinegar :  after  which  the  evaporation  is  to 
be  made  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  fo  that  the  liquor  may 
not  boil,  until  a  pellicle  appears  on  its  furface,  after  which 
the  reft  of  the  procefs  muft  be  finifhed  in  a  water-bath  ; 
the  pellicle  as  it  whitens  muft  be  taken  off,  and  the  reft 
kept  continually  Itirring  until  the  whole  is  taken  away  in 
the  form  of  a  white  feum,  which  may  be  dried  in  an 
oven. 

In  making  of  this  fait  care  ffiould  be  taken  to  ufe  a  pure 
alcaline  fait,  in  which  no  neutral  one  is  mixed :  though, 
after  all  poffible  care  in  preparing  the  kali  acetatum,  a 
bare  mixture  of  the  fait  of  tartar  with  vinegar,  to  a  point 
of  faturation,  without  evaporation,  or  any  other  proce¬ 
dure,  is  very  little  if  at  all  inferior. 

The  dofes  of  this  fait  will  be  according  to  the  intention 
had  in  preferibing  it.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  it  is  a 
mild  aperient ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  an  alterative  and 
diuretic;  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  it  is  purgative. 
When  this  fait  is  given  as  a  purgative,  the  patient  is  nei¬ 
ther  griped  nor  weakened  by  it ;  and  as  it  is  diuretic  toof 
it  is  a  peculiarly  proper  purgative  in  dropiies.  The  fixed 
alcaline  falts  are  more  diuretic;  but  when  fieveriffinefs 
forbids  their  ufe,  the  kali  acetatum  very  well  fupplies  their 
place.  In  the  jaundice  and  other  complaints  in  which 
chalybeate  medicines  are  indicated,  but  are  from  accidents 
forbid,  this  fait  may  be  given  to  advantage,  and  then  pre¬ 
parations  of  fteel  may  be  perfifted  in.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

DIURNUS.  An  epithet  of  difeafes  whofe  exacerba¬ 
tions  are  in  the  day  time. 

DIUTURNUS.  When  applied  to  difeafes  it  fignifies 
chronical. 

DIVERSORIUM.  The  Receptaculum  chyli, 
which  fee. 

DIVERTALLUM.  Paracelfus  fays  it  is  whatever  is 
generated  of  elements. 
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DIVIDER'S  FASCIA.  The  name  of  a  bandage  for 
the  neck. 

DIV1NUM  Oleum.  See  Lateritium  oleum. 

D1VINUS.  A  pompous  epithet  for  many  compofi- 
tions  given  on  account  of  their  luppofed  excellencies. 

DIVINUS  LAPIS.  It  is  the  name  of  a  preparation 
made  by  fufing  alum,  falt-petre,  and  Cyprian  vitriol  to¬ 
gether,  and  then,  while  fluid,  adding  a  lrnall  portion  of 
camphor. 

D1VULSIO  URINfE.  An  irregular  feparation  of 
urine,  in  which  the  fediment  is  divided,  ragged,  and  un¬ 
even. 

DIWIPAHURU.  A  fort  of  convolvulus,  which  is 
found  in  the  illand  of  Zeylon. 

DOCHME.  A  meafure  among  the  Greeks  of  four 
fingers  breadth. 

DOCUMASTICA.  SeeCupELLA. 

DOCIMASTICE.  The  docimailic  art  is  the  art  of 
examining  foffils,  in  order  to  difeover  what  metals,  &c. 
they  contain. 

DOCTILETUS.  Paracelfus  names  it  as  a  medicine 
for  the  cancer;  but  he  does  not  explain  what  it  is. 

DOD.  An  abbreviation  of  Remberti  Dodomei  Stir- 
pium  Hillorise  Pemptades  lex. 

DODARTIA.  SoTournefort  calls  a  plant  in  honour 
of  Monf.  Dodart.  Miller  mentions  two  fpecies ;  but  they 
are  of  no  ufe  in  medicine. 

DODECADACTYLON.  The  duodenum ,  from  JV 
J'ikoc,  twelve,  and  JWJ  uXof,  finger’s  length. 

DODECANDRIA.  The  eleventh  of  Linnaeus’s  claffes 
of  plants ;  in  it  are  one  dyle,  and  twelve  filaments  in 
each  flower  fixed  at  their  bafes  to  the  infide  of  the  cup. 

DODECAPHARMACUM.  A  compofition  in  which 
are  twelve  ingredients ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  a  name  of 
the  apofiolorum  unguentum. 

DODECATHEON.  The  name  of  an  antidote  which 
confifts  of  twelve  fimples.  It  is  deferibed  by  P.  .iEgineta  ; 
alfo  of  the  Sanicula,  which  fee. 

DODRA.  A  kind  of  potion  among  the  ancients  made 
of  nine  ingredients. 

DODRANS.  A  nine  ounce  meafure.  See  Cyathus. 

It  is  the  name  alfo  of  a  meafure  of  nine  inches,  and  a 
weight  of  ten  ounces. 

DGEDYX,  i.  e.  Cochleare.  See  Cochlearia. 

DOGGA.  An  Arabic  term  for  the  paronychia. 

DOGMA,  from  Soke®,  to  be  of  opinion.  In  medicine 
it  is  a  fentiment  founded  on  eftablilhed  principles,  how¬ 
ever  founded,  which  are  the  profeffed  rules  of  the  dog¬ 
ma  tift,  as  diftinguilhed  from  one  of  the  methodic  or  of 
the  empiric  feeds. 

DOLICHOLITHOS,  from  a  kidney -bean. 

Velchius  gives  this  name  to  certain  blackilh  (tones  brought 
from  Tyrol,  of  the  fhape  of  a  kidney-bean ,  and  which 
emit  an  odorous  effluvium  upon  attrition. 

DOLICHOS.  Long  or  prolix.  It  is  alfo  a  pod  or  kid¬ 
ney-bean,  called  dolichos  urens,  pruriens  volubilis  (fee 
Phaseolus  Zurratensis)  ;  and  a  race  of  twelve,  or 
according  to  Suidas  of  twenty-four  ftadia. 

DOLOIRES.  See  Ascia.  Deligatio. 

DOLOR.  Pain.  As  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  fenfa- 
tion,  fo  it  is  of  pain.  Boerhaave  and  molt  other  authors 
on  this  fubjedt  affign  a  ftretching  of  the  nerves  as  the 
only  immediate  caul'e  of  pain ;  but  as  the  nerves  do  not 
appear  to  confid  of  fibres,  this  caufe  of  pain  does  not 
feem  to  be  well  founded ;  nor  indeed  will  it  be  cafy  to 
treat  this  fubjecl  clearly,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means 
of  fenfation  are  underftood.  See  the  articles  Brain, 
Nerves,  and  Sympathy. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors ;  fuch  as 
a  gravitative  pain ,  in  which  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  on 
the  part  affected,  which  is  always  fome  fleflhy  one,  as  the 
liver,  &c. ;  a  pulfative  pain,  this,  Galen  fays,  always 
fucceeds  fome  remarkable  inflammation  in  the  contain¬ 
ing  parts,  and  is  obferved  in  abfeeffes  while  fuppurating : 
a  tenfive  pain,  which  is  alfo  called  a  didending  pain ;  it  is 
excited  by  the  didenfion  of  fome  nervous,  mufcular,  or 
membranous  part,  from  either  fome  humour,  or  from 
flatulence  :  an  acute  pain  is  when  great  pain  is  attended 
with  quick  and  lively  fenfations :  a  dull  pain  is  when  a 
kind  of  numbnefs  is  as  much  complained  of  as  the  pain 
is. 

The  mediate  and  more  remote  caufes  of  pain  are  gene¬ 
rally  obvious  ;  and  when  fo,  the  cure  will  confid  for  the 


mod  part  in  removing  them;  for  though  in  many  in¬ 
dances  the  chief  complaint  is  very  didant  from  the  feat 
of  thefe  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is  the  proper  method  . 
of  relief:  the  refpecdive  methods  of  affecting  which  are 
intimated  in  each  diforder  included  in  the  rank  of  pain¬ 
ful  ones.  Perhaps  all  pains  may  be  included  with  irrita-. 
tion,  in  thofe  that  have  fpafm  or  inflammation  for  their' 
fource.  .  |  „ 

When  pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is, 
quicker  than  in  a  natural  date ;  generally  full,  hard,  and 
tenfe  ;  the  pain  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  unremitting.  ,  If, 
a  fpafm  is  the  caufe,  the  pulfe  is  rarely  affe&ed  ;  at  in¬ 
tervals  the  pain  abates,  and  then  returns  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  aggravation ;  gentle  motion  fometimes  abates,  or 
even  cures,  in  fome  indances;  but  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
no  fuch  effects  are  ever  experienced.  See. Dr.  Lobb’s 
Treatife  of  Painful  DiAempers. 

The  pains  fo  frequently  attendant  on  child-bed  women, 
called  after  -pains  (from  their  happening  only  after  deli¬ 
very)  are  often  occafioned  by  fcooping,  to  fetching  away 
coagulated  blood,  which  is  a  needlefs  endeavour.  When 
no  improper  treatment  in  delivering  the  fecundines  can 
be  fufpedfed,  the  irritability  of  the  uterus  alone  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  caufe.  Care  (hould  be  taken  not  to 
confound  thefe  after  -pains  with,  or  midake  the  pains  at¬ 
tending  puerperal  fevers,  or  the  colic.  After  -pains  come 
by  fits,  and  foon  go  off,  but  return  at  different  intervals, 
which  are  longer  each  day,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
ufuaHy  ceafe,  though  fometimes  they  continue  feven  or 
eight :  notwithdanding  thefe  pains,  the  lochia  flow  pro¬ 
perly,  and  generally  more  abundantly  after  the  ceffation 
of  each  fit ;  this  does  not  happen  in  colicky  complaints, 
nor  is  the  belly  fo  free  from  tumefaction  when  the  puer-  k 
peral  fever  is  attendant. 

As  thefe  pains  are  of  the  fpafmodlc  kind,  anodynes  and 
gentle  opiates,  with  frequent  draughts  of  warm,  caudle, 
chamomile  tea,  & c.  are  all  that  are  required  in  order  to 
their  relief.  See  the  authors  recommended  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  PuERPER  ILIS  FEBRIS. 

Among  the  various  caufes  of  pain,  a  Angular  one  is 
related  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq- 
p.  241,  &c.  Some  perfons  who  had  taken  cold  during 
their  being  falivated,  were  afflicted  with  pains  which  re¬ 
dded  all  the  ufual  methods  of  relief ;  at  length  the  author 
of  the  narrative  referred  to  the  fuggeded  caufe,  and  by. 
exciting  a  frefh  falivation,  the  pains  abated  ;  the  (pitting, 
was  kept  up  a  little  while,  and  permitted  to  abate  with 
fome  caution,  and  thus  the  cures  were  completed. 

DOLOROSI.iP“nfullilreafa-  .. 

Dolorosi  Extrinseci.  Painful  difeafes  ofthe  limbs. 

- -  Intrinseci.  Painful  difeafes  of  the.  internal 

parts. 

DOMESTICUS,  Domestic.  In  zoology,  it  fignifies 
animals  that  are  fed  at  home,  in  didinfflion  from  thofe. 
called  wild.  In  botany,  it  fignifies  cultivated.  In  phar¬ 
macy  fome  medicines  are  thus  named  which  are  managed 
in  a  family  without  the  direction  ©f  a  phyfician.  . 
DOMINICUM  SERPENTA.  See  Boicininga. 

DONAX.  See  Arundo  Donax. 

DORA.  A  name  for  a  fpecies  of  milium. 

DORCAS.  See  Capra  Alpina,  and  Capreolus. 

DOREA.  So  Rhafes  calls  a  perfon  who  can  fee  by 
day  and  not  by  night. 

DORIA.  7  Alfo  called  Lobellii , 

DORIA  NARBONENSIUM.  3  Damefonium,  virga 
aurea  major,  alifma,  damafonicum,  Jacob  eea  pratenfis.  Do- 
ria’s  wound-wort. 

It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  flowers  in  July  and 
Augud,  is  commended  as  a  vulnerary,  but  not  in  much 
ufe. 

Doria,  alfo  called  Jacobasa  paludris,  virga  aurea ,  fo- 
lidagini,  lingua  avis ,  lingua  major,  conyza  palujlris ,  con- 
folida  Saracenica,  with  white  pointed  leaves. 

It  is  found  in  fenny  countries,  but  of  no  great  ufe  in 
medicine.  ■ 

Boerhaave  enumerates  fifteen  fpecies. 

DORIDIS  HUMOR.  So  the  fea-water  is  called  in 
Serenus  Samonicus. 

DORIS.  A  name  for  the  echium  ;  alfo  for  the  anchufa. 
DORONICUM.  Leopard’s-bane. 

Doronicum  Americanum  lacjniato  folio.  Pe¬ 
rennial  sun-flowers  with  large  divided  leaves. 
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DoRONICUM  Germanicum,  called  alfo  arnica,  alifma, 
doronicum  Plantaginis  folio,  calendula  Alpina ,  lyrus,  acy- 
rus,  and  German  leopar’s-eane.  It  is  the  arnica  mon- 
tana,  Linn. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  plantain  ;  the  roots  are  ob¬ 
long  :  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany* 
and  flowers  throughout  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  penetrating  bitteriih 
tafte ;  when  bruifed  their  odour  excites  fneezing.  Both 
water  and  fpirit  extra£l  their  virtue  by  infuflon,  and  in 
diftillation  carry  much  of  it  over  with  them.  The  roots 
are  more  aromatic  than  thofe  of  the  above  fpecies,  and 
their  aftive  matter  is  lefs  volatile.  The  Germans  call  it 
lapforum  panacea,  from  its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  refolving 
coagulated  blood.  Some  extol  a  decodlion  of  the  whok' 
lant  in  fevers  with  htemorrhages,  effervefcencies  & c. 
ut  it  is  not  of  much  note  with  us.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

-  Maxim.  American,  &c.  Tree-like  pfren- 

NIAL  sun-flower,  with  a  broad  plane-tree  leaf. 

- Pannonicum.  A  fpecies  of  water-plantain. 

-  Romanum,  alfo  called  doronicum  radice  fcorpii, 

dor  on.  vulg.  graphoy,  aconitum  pardalianches  minus , 
broad-leaved  leopard’s-bane,  Roman  leopard’s- 
bane,  and  wolf’s-bane.  It  is  the  doronicum  pardalian¬ 
ches,  Linn. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps;  cultivated  in  our  gardens; 
hath  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  roots  that  are  knotted,  and 
refemble  a  fcorpion’s  tail.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  roots  are  fweetiffi  to  the  tafte,  and  flightly  aromatic. 
Some  extol  it  in  epilepfies ;  but  it  is  not  noted  at  prefent 
in  our  practice.  Some  think  it  is  the  duronego  of  the 
Arabians. 

DORSALES.  The  nerves  which  pafs  out  from  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  are  thus  named  :  Thefe  darfal  nerves, 
as  foon  as  they  pafs  from  the  vertebrae,  fend  out  two 
branches  anteriorly,  which  contribute  t©  form  the  inter- 
coftal,  and  fend  feveral  twigs  backwards  to  the  mufcles. 
The  dorfal  nerves  go  to  the  internal  and  external  inter- 
coftal  mufcles,  running  on  the  under  fide  of  the  ribs ; 
thofe  that  go  to  the  true  ribs  reach  as  far  as  the  fternum  ; 
thofe  that  go  to  the  fpurious  ribs  are  difperfed  on  the 
mufcles  of  the  belly.  The  firft  dorfal  never  goes  to  the 
axilla,  to  join  the  cervical ;  the  laft  is  -diffufed  over  the 
tranfverfalis  and  obliqui  interni ;  and  at  the  fpine  of  the 
os  ilium  it  throws  a  branch  out,  to  be  a  cutaneous  nerve 
on  the  hip. 

DORSIFERiE  PL ANT AT  Dorfiferous  plants ,  of 
dorfum ,  the  back ,  and  fero,  to  bear.  Such  plants  as  are 
of  the  capillary  kind  without  ftalks,  and  which  bear  their 
feeds  on  the  backs  of  their  leaves. 

DORSTENIA.  7  So  Father  Plumier  called  contrayerva, 
DORSTINE  A.  }  in  honour  of  Dr.  Dorften,  a  German 
phyfician. 

DORSUM.  The  back.  Moft  etymologifts  fay,  from 
deorfum,  becaufe  it  bends  downwards. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  gibbofity  is  a  preternatural 
incurvation  of  the  fpine  of  the  back,  either  to  the  pofte- 
rior  or  to  the  lateral  parts.  It  generally  happens  from 
external  caufes,  as  blows,  tight  flays,  & c.  Gouey,  in 
his  Surgery,  gives  an  inftance  from  a  preternatural  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly.  A  relaxation  pf  the 
ligaments  of  the  vertebrse  may  alfo  be  the  caufe.  See 
Heifter’s  Inft.  of  Surgery.  See  Dlstortio  spinje. 

DORYCNIUM.  Shrub  trefoil  of  Montpelier. 
Alfo  the  ROCK-ROSE. 

Dorycnium  imperati.  A  name  for  the  convolvu¬ 
lus  major  rectus  Creticus  argenteus. 

DOTHIEN.  A  boil.  See  Furunculus. 
DOUGLASSIA.  A  plant  fo  called  by  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Douglas.  See  Miller’s  Diet, 
vol.  i. 

DOVERI  PULVIS.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

DRABA,  called  alfo  lepidium  Arabis ;  Arabian  mus¬ 
tard,  and  Turkey  cresses.  The  feeds  ferve  as  pep¬ 
per  in  feafonings,  but  are  not  noted  as  a  medicine. 

Draba.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lepidium,  of  leu- 
coium,  and  of  feveral  forts  of  hefperis. 

DRACHMA.  Among  the  Greeks  this  was  the  name 
of  a  coin ;  alfo  of  a  weight,  which  they  divided  into  fix 
oboli.  The  Romans  reckoned  eight  drams  to  an  ounce, 
and  twelve  ounces  to  a  pound. 


DRACO.  A  DRAGON,  from  Pfaxuv,  a  ferpent. 

Draco,  called  draco  herba,  tarachon,  torchon,  dracun - 
cuius  hortenfu ,  abrotanum  lil folio ,  tarragon. 

The  leaves  of  this  herb  refemble  thole  of  hylTop ;  the 
flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  appear  like 
thofe  of  fouthernwood.  It  is  planted  in  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  leaves  have  a  ftrong 
l'cent,  lomewhat  like  fennel ;  they  are  warm  and  ftoma- 
chic,  but  not  much  noticed  in  medicine.  See  Miller’s 
Bot.  Off. 

Draco  arbor  ind.  silic^  See  Angsana.  See  alfo 
Sang.  Draconis. 

- Cephalon.  American  dragon’s  head.  The 

flowers  refembles  the  mouth  of  a  dragon  when  it  is  open. 

— — —  Figens.  The  name  of  an  anti-epileptic  powder 
extolled  by  Dolams. 

- -  Sylvestris.  See  Ptarmica. 

DRACONTHEMA,  from  J'pxx.av,  a  dragon,  -and  cc/^cot, 
blood.  See  Sanguis  draconis. 

DRACONTIA.  See  Dracontium. 

Dracontia  Minor.  See  Arum. 

Dracontides.  A  name  given,  as  Rufus  Ephefius  in¬ 
forms  us,  to  fome  veins  proceeding  diredtly  from  the  heart. 

DRACONTIUM,  alfo  called  dracunculus  polyphyllus , 
dracuntium,  Colubrina  Dracontia  Erva  de  Savtla  Maria, 
ferpentaria,  arum  polyphyllum ,  dragons  and  many-LEAV- 
ed  arum.  It  is  the  arum  dracunculus,  Linn. 

It  is  a  plant  with  fmooth  gloffy  leaves,  fet  on  long  pe¬ 
dicles  ;  the  Item  is  Angle,  thick,  whitilh,  and  variegated 
with  purple  ftreaks ;  on  the  top  is  a  long  {heath,  includ¬ 
ing  a  dark-coloured  piftil,  like  that  of  arum ,  but  larger, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  duller  of  red  berries.  The  root 
is  large,  rather  round,  externally  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
internally  white.  It  is  perennial ;  a  native  of  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe. 

Its  botanic  characters  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  arum, 
and  its  medical  virtues  fo  fimilar,  that  each  may  be  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  other.  It  is  only  ufeful  whilft  freffi,  and 
the  fame  pharmaceutic  management  as  directed  for  arum 
is  proper  for  this. 

DRACUNCULUS  HORTENSIS.  See  Draco. 

DRACUNCULI,  from  j'pauuv,  a  ferpent.  Guinea 
worms,  called  alfo  capillares  vermiculi ,  tape-worm, 
and  solitary-worm.  The  Arabians  call  it  Medinenjis 
Vena. 

Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  Aetiiis  is  the  firft  who  gives  an 
account  of  thefe  worms ;  but  Plutarch  quotes  Agathar- 
chides  for  an  account  of  them,  who  writ  long  before 
Aetius.  Plutarch  calls  them  tTpaaov/ia^axp*. 

They  are  common  in  both  the  Indies,  in  moft  parts  of 
Africa,  in  Switzerland,  Genoa,  and  many  other  hot 
countries.  Some  confound  them  with  the  bovina  affeCtio, 
but  they  are  not  the  fame.  See  Medinensis  Vena. 

“  This  worm  refembles  a  common  worm ,  but  is  often 
much  larger  :  it  is  commonly  found  in  the  legs,  but  fome- 
times  it  is  in  the  mufcular  part  of  the  arms.  Thefe  worms 
are  bred  in  Ethiopia  and  India,  principally  affeCting  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  their  generation  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  broad 
worms  of  the  belly.  While  they  move  under  the  lkin 
they  create  no  trouble ;  but  in  length  of  time  the  place 
near  the  dracunculus  fuppurates,  and  the  animal  puts 
forth  its  head.  If  it  be  drawn,  it  excites  confiderable 
uneafinefs,  efpecially  if  drawn  fo  forcibly  as  to  break  it ; 
for  the  part  left  within  creates  intolerable  pain.”  Aetius 
in  Tetrabib.  4.  ferm.  2.  cap.  85.  Paulus  AUgineta  men¬ 
tions  them  as  being  always  feated  in  the  mufcular  parts 
of  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms ;  and  he  fays,  that  fome- 
times  they  are  met  with  in  the  fides  of  children.  Avi¬ 
cenna  fays,  that  thefe  worms  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  palms 
long.  Aibucafis  mentions  one  of  twenty  palms.  In  the 
fixth  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  mention  is  made  of 
one  that  was  three  yards  and  a  half  in  length. 

In  fome  inftances,  befides  the  pain  which  thefe  worms 
occafion,  a  fever  is  alfo  a  confequence. 

Kempfer  obierves,  that  thefe  worms  prevail  moft  when 
the  weather  is  hotteft ;  and  he  attributes  their  production 
to  ftagnant  rain-water,  which  is  fo  much  drank  in  hot 
countries. 

Dr.  Towne,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  deferibes  this  worm  as  being  long,  white, 
round,  and  refembling  round  tape  or  bobbing.  This  de- 
feription  is  juft. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  need  he  done  until  a  tumor  appears,  and  then 
the  bell  method  is  to  promote  fuppuration  ;  as  foon  as 
the  tumor  is  open,  the  head  of  the  worm  appears,  which 
being  tied  by  a  thread,  may  be  fecured  on  a  roll  of  linen 
fpread  with  (ticking  plafter,  and  as  the  worms  appear^,  it 
may  be  roiled  round  this  linen,  until  the  whole  is 
extradted ;  after  which,  the  treatment  will  be  only  as  in 
common  cafes.  During  the  time  that  this  worm  is  com- 
ing  out,  the  greateft  care  is  neceiTary  that  it  may  not  be 
broken,  for  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  accident  are  te¬ 
dious  ulcers  in  the  whole  length  of  the  part  which  is  pcf- 
fefled  of  the  remaining  worm .  A  daily  ufe  of  aloes,  or 
of  a  ry  other  anthelmintic,  is  convenient,  during  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  worm,  as  fuch  means  are  obierved  to 
haften  its  expulfion.  See  Bovina  affEctio. 

DRACUNCULOIDES.  Bastard  herb-dragon. 

DRACUNCULUS,  from  Pp-.mv,  aferpent.  A  name 
of  the  herb  tarragon,  dracontium,  and  of  the  Guinea 
worm.  Alfo  the  ulcer  made  by  the  Guinea  worm. 

Dracunculus  aqu  a  tic  Us.  A  fpecies  of  arum  hor- 
tenfis.  See  Draco  pratensis  and  PtArmica. 

• - Polyphyllus.  See  Dracontium. 


See  Gum  tragacanthje. 


DRAGACANTHA. 

DRAGANTUM. 

DRAGMA.  An  handful. 

DRAGMIS.  A  pugil. 

DRAKENA  RADIX.  See  Rad.  contrayerva. 
DRANGZEA.  A  name  of  feveral  antidotes.  Fufchius 


fays  it  anfwers  to  what  the  moderns  call  tragaea. 

DRANK.  See  Bromus.  ZEgylops. 

DRAPTA.  Di  lacerated. 

DRASTICOS,  from  Spur,  to  at 7,  effect  or  perform. 
Dr  a  Stic,  athve.  It  is  an  epithet  bellowed  on  medicines 
of  prefent  efficacy  and  potent  operation,  and  is  commonly 
applied  to  emetics  and  cathartics  of  a  violent  quality. 

DRESDENSI8  PULVIS.  It  is  an  oleofaccharum,  in 
which  is  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

DR1EF.  So  Helmont  calls  Butler’s  Hone,  or  fome 
fuch  preparation,  which  is  alfo  called  periapton  falutis 
magneticum.  It  is  faid  to  cure  difeafes  by  a  touch  of  it 
with  the  lips  and  tongue. 

DRIMYLEON,  from  Ppiftus,  eager,  Jhrewd,  and  Asav, 
a  lion ;  alfo  drumymoros.  This  was  a  term  of  reproach 
bellowed  by  Menodotus,  the  empiric,  upon  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  his  time,  who  profeffed  to  govern  their  practice 
by  reafon. 

DRIMYPHAGIA,  from  /piptu?,  acrid,  and  tpayu,  to 
tat.  The  eating  of  acrid  fubllanccs. 

DROMA.  The  name  of  a  plafter  deferibed  by  My- 
repfus. 

DROP  ACES.  See  Ceropissus. 

DROPACISMUS.  I  Ingredients  for  thefe  compofitions 

DROPAX.  >  are  pitch,  oil,  bitumen,  galba- 

num,  and  other  ftimulants.  See  Ceropissus. 

DROSATUM,  i.  e.  Rofatum.  Wine  made  of  rofes 
infufed,  or  any  other  compofition,  where  rofes  make  the 
chief  ingredient. 

DROSERON.  The  name  of  an  ointment  in  Myrepfus. 

DROSIOBETANON  Betony. 

DROSOMELI.  Manna. 

DRUMYMOROS,  from  Ipmvi,  eager  or  fhrewd,  and 
ptsipof,  a  fool.  The  fame  as  drimyleon.  ■ 

DRUPAS,  vel  Drypa.  An  epithet  for  olives,  which, 
when  ripe,  fall  from  the  trees  fpontaneoufly, 

DRYINUS,  from  Sp u(,  an  oak.  The  name  of  a  kind 
of  ferpent ;  thev  live  about  oak-trees. 

DRYOPETIS  £  ^  fpecies  o.  green  frogs. 

DRYOPTERIS.  See  Polypodium  tenerum  minus. 

DRYPA.  See  Drupa. 

DUBEL  COLEPH.  A  compofition  of  coral  and 
amber. 

DUBELECH.  The  cavity  of  an  apoftem,  with  ma- 
nifeft  folution  of  continuity. 

DUBLETUS.  An  abscess.  This  word  is  from  the 
Arabic. 

DUCIA,  or  Duccia.  Barbarous  terms  for  a  drop. 
They  imply  alfo  that  fpecies  of  bathing  which  we  call 
pumping,  and  the  French  la  douche.  Baccius,  in  his 
Treatife  of  Baths,  lib.  ii.  gives  rules  for  this  kind  of  bath¬ 
ing.  See  alfo  Le  Dran’s  Obfervations,  p.  310. 

DUCIS  HOLSATIAi  Sal,  i.  e.  Nitrum  vitriolatum. 
See  Nitrum. 


DUCTUS,  from  duco,  to  lead.  A  riuCT  or  canal. 
This  word  is  frequently  applied  to  parts  of  the  body 
through  which  particular  fluids  are  conveyed. 

Ductus  arteriosus.  It  is  found  only  in  the  foetus; 
and  very  young  children  :  it  arifes  from  the  aorta  defeen- 
dens,  immediately  below  the  left  fubclavian  artery.  In 
adults  it  is  clofed  up,  and  appears  like  a  (hort  ligament 
adhering  by  one  end  to  the  aorta;  and  by  the  other  to  the 
pulmonary  artery,  fo  that  in  reality  it  deferves  no  other 
name  than  that  of  lig'amcntum  artcriofum. 

-  Auris  palatinus.  See  Tuba  Eustachiana. 

- Ad  nasum.  See  Maxillaria  Superiora 

ossa. 

*  / 

-  Nigri.  On  feparating  the  cryftalline  and  vi¬ 
treous  humours  from  their  adhefions  to  the  ciliary  pre¬ 
cedes;  part  of  the  black  pigment,  which  is  on  the  cho- 
roides  chiefly,  is  left  lying  in  black  radiated  lines,  which 
<tre  thus  named. 

- Stenonis.  See  Salival.  duct.  sten. 

-  Thoracicus.  .  It  is  a  thin  tranfparent  canal; 

which  runs  up  from  the  receptaculum  chyli,  along  the 
fpina  dorfi,  between  the  vena  azygos  and  aorta,  as  high 
as  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back  or  higher ;  from  thence 
it  paffies  behind  the  aorta,  towards  the  left  fide,  and  af- 
cends  behind  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  fome  fubjects  by  a  kind  of  veficula  5  in  others 
jy  fe.veral  branches  united  together,  and  opens  into  the 
rack  fide  of  the  fubclavian  vein  near  the  outfide  of  the 
internal  jugular.  It  is  furnifhed  with  many  femilunar 
valves  turned  upwards.  Its  opening  into  the  fubclavian 
vein  in  the  human  body  is,  in  the  place  of  valves,  co¬ 
vered  by  feveral  pelliculae,  fo  difpofed  as  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  chyle  into  the  vein,  and  hinder  the  blood 
from  running  fiito  the  du£i.  It  is  fometimes  double,  one 
ying  on  each  fide,  and  fometimes  it  is  accompanied  with 
appendices,  called  pampin  formes. 

- Venosus.  In  a  foetus,  as  the  veria  cava  paffies 

the  liver,  it  gives  off  the  dutlus  venofus ,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  finus  of  the  vena  porta,  in  the  adults 
becomes  a  flat  ligament. 

- Whartoni.  The  inferior  falival  du£l  is  thus 

named  from  his  deferibing  it. 

DUD  AIM.  See  Mandragora. 

DUD  AS  ALI.  A  fpecies  of  snake-woodi 

DUELLA.  A  weight  of  eight  feruples; 

DUENECH.  Antimony. 

DUENEZ.  Filings  of  steel. 

DULCACIDUM.  Any  preparation  that  is  fweet  and 
tart. 

DULCAMARA,  i.  e.  Amara  dulcis.  See  Solanum 
Lignosum. 

DULCEDO  SATURNI,  i.  e.  Ceruffia*  See  Plum¬ 
bum. 

- Veneris.  See  Clitoris. 

DULCIS  RADIX.  Liquorice  root. 

DULECH.  A  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus  and  Helmont 
for  a  fort  of  fpongy  ftone  generated  in  the  body. 

DULESH.  A  fpecies  of  alga. 

DUMUS.  A  bush.  Bujhes  fend  out  branches  from 
near  their  roots  hence  are  diftinguifhed  from  trees,  whofe 
Item  rifes  confiderably  before  any  branches  are  lent  out. 
Dumus  is  a  bufh ,  fuch  as  the  thorn;  and  rubus  is  alfo  a 
bujh,  but  fuch  as  the  briar. 

DUOBUS,  Sal  de,  i.  e.  Nitrum  vitriolatum.  See 
Nitrum. 

DUODENALIS  ARTERIA,  alfo  called  intejlinalh. 
As  foon  as  the  gaftrica  dextra  hath  paffed  behind  the  fto- 
mach  it  fends  out  the  duodenal  artery  (which  fometimes 
comes  from  the  trumk  of  the  hepatica) ;  it  runs  along  the 
duodenum ,  on  the  fide  next  the  pancreas,  to  both  which 
it  furnifhes  branches,  and  alfo  to  the  neighbouring  part 
of  the  ftomach. 

Duodenalis  vena.  A  branch  from  the  vena  portse 
ventralis,  called  intefinalis ;  it  is  diftributed  chiefly  in  the 
duodenum,  but  fends  fome  branches  to  the  pancreas.  A 
branch  of  the  gaftrica  is  alfo  thus  called.  The  hsemor- 
rhoidalis  interna  gives  a  branch  of  this  name  to  the  duo¬ 
denum. 

DUODENUM,  from  duodeni,  twelve.  This  inteftine 
is  thus  named  from  a  fuppofition  that  its  length  does  not 
exceed  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers,  and  if  meafured 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  it  is  about  the  matter,  alfo 
called  dodecadaflylon  ecphyfis.  It  begins  at  the  right  orifice 
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of  the  ftomach  behind  the  liver;  runs  backward,  and 
obliquely  downward ;  then  turns  a  i'econd  time  towards 
the  right  kidney,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  cellular 
membrane,  from  thence  pafles  between  the  kidney  and 
liver,  palling  acrofs  the  fpine  about  the  laft  vertebra  of 
the  back ;  it  comes  out  on  the  left  fide,  behind  the  root 
of  the  mefimtery  ;  as  foon  as  it  arrives  „at  the  mefentcry, 
it  forms  the  jejunum.  It  is  thewideft  and  Ihortelt  of  the 
iinall  inteftines;  indeed  it  is  a  fort  of  fuccedaneous  fto- 
mach,  and  is  by  fome  called  ventriculus Juccenturiatus.  Its 
extremity  next  to  the  jejunum,  is  fixed  in  a  courfe  almoft 
perpendicular  upwards.  It  is  not  entirely  covered  with 
the  peritoneum,  nor  is  it  furbelowed  on  the  mefentery, 
for  thereby  it  would  have  dragged  the  ftomach  down,  but 
is  attached  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Its  outer  coat  is 
furnilhed  with  more  cellular  membranes  than  any  of  the 
other  Iinall  inteftines ;  the  villi  in  its  infide  are  thicker 
than  in  the  ftomach,  and  its  texture  is  like  a  fungus,  and 
not  like  hairs,  as  it  is  ufually  reprefented  in  figur-es.  As 
its  form  is  much  like  that  of  the  ftomach,  fo  is  its  ufe  of 
the  fame  nature;  it  is  furnilhed  with  liquors  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  fince  not  only  a  large  number  of  fmall  glands,  dif- 
covered  by  Brunnerus,  which  difeharge  a  menftruous 
lymph,  are  fituated  in  it,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  pancreatic 
juice  mixing  with  the  bile,  accomplilhes  the  farther  ela¬ 
boration  and  redlification  of  the  chyle  ;  thus  the  digeftion 
of  the  aliment,  begun  in  the  ftomach,  is  further  elaborated 
in  the  duodenum.  For  its  arteries  and  veins,  fee  Duode- 
nalis  Arteria  &  Vena.  Its  nerves  are  the  middle 
plexus  of  the  femilunar  ganglion,  and  fome  filaments  of  the 
plexus  ftomachus  and  hepaticus.  The  duodenum  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cefophagus  by  the  fame  coats,  and  hence 
they  communicate  with  the  coat  which  furrounds  the  fau¬ 
ces  and  the  mouth.  Like  the  ftomach,  the  duodenum  hath  a 
connection  with  almoft  all  the  body  by  the  nerves. 

Of  l'uch  importance  is  the  duodenum ,  that  Sylvius  af- 
ferts  it  to  be  the  feat  of  almoft  all  the  diforders  in  the 
phyfician’s  province  ;  Helmont  agrees  with  him  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  more  this  inteftine  is  underltood,  the  greater 
appearance  there  feems  to  be  of  reality  in  their  thoughts. 

In  the  circulation  no  morbid  matter  can  be  faid  to  be 
produced ;  in  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  a  ftagnation, 
and  conlequent  degeneracy,  may  be,  and  often  is  pro¬ 
duced  :  if  the  bile  ftagnates  in  the  duodenum ,  it  foon  ac¬ 
quires  a  morbid  quality,  and  occafions  great  anxiety,  with 
other  afflictive  fymptoms.  Other  juices  by  too  long  delay 
there,  acquire  a  morbid  acrimony  alfo.  From  this  fource, 
viz.  the  morbid  contents  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  eaiy  to 
trace  many  diforders.  The  truth  of  this  is  farther  con¬ 
firmed,  by  the  fuccefs  of  emetics^'  and  of  gentle  purgatives, 
in  the  cure  of  many  chronic  complaints.  When  morbid 
matter  in  the  duodenum  is  the  fufpedted  caufe  of  any  ill- 
nefs,  emetics  ftiould  not  be  omitted.  The  reafon  why 
emetics  are  infilled  on,  is,  becaufe  the  ftomach  and  the 
duodenum  have  a  glandulous  coat  over  their  nervous  one  ; 
wdiereas  in  the  other  inteftines,  the  nervous  coat  lies  more 
immediately  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  purging  medicines, 
which  often  pafs  the  ftomach  and  duodenum,  without 
much  affedling  their  nervous  coat.  Or  if  emetics  are 
net  ventured  on  as  fuch,  the  adlion  of  purges  may  be 
quickened  by  a  fmall  addition  of  the  antimonial  wine,  or 
of  tartarized  antimony.  See  Monro’s  Obfervations  on 
tfhe  Inteftines  in  the  Edinb.  Efiays,  and  Fred.  Hoffman 
on  the  duodenum. 

DUPLICANA.  See  Tertiana  duplex. 

DUPONDIUM.  A  weight  equal  to  four  drams. 

DURA  MATER,  alfo  called  culticularis  membrana 
mater,  crajjci  meninx,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  meninx 
tenuis  or  pia  mater,  which  two  membranes  are  called 
meninges,  or  matres,  from  being  the  fuppofed  fource  of 
all  the  other  membranes. 

The  dura  mater  lies  contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the 
'fkull  every  where  :  its  fubftance  is  very  compadl ;  it  is 
white,  and  gliftening  like  a  tendon,  and  by  fome  divided 
into  two  lamellae,  by  others  into  more.  The  external 
'furface  of  this  membrane  is  analogous  to  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  periofteum  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  it  adheres 
more  firmly  to  the  cranium  at  the  futures  than  elfewhere, 
becaufe  of  the  veltels  which  run  in  thefe,  and  in  the  pro- 
cefles  which  are  thrown  out.  The  inner  furface  of  the 
dura  mater  is  in  general  a  fmooth  membrane,  and  lies 
loofe  upon  the  pia  mater,  except  at  the  finules,  where 
they  are  attached  by  means  of  the  veins  which  come  out 
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form  the  pia  mater,  and  finking  into  the  dura  mater,  from 
the  finufes.  The  procefies  of  the  dura  mater  are  divided 
into  the  external  and  the  internal.  The  true  external  are 
thofe  that  line  the  foramina,  which,  when  they  get  out, 
are  loft  in  the  pericranium  ;  but  when  the  procefies  of  the 
dura  mater  are  mentioned,  without  particularifing  them, 
the  internal  ones  are  to  be  underilood.  The  longitudinal, 
or  the  proceffus falciformis,  falciform  procefs  (fo  called  from 
its  fhape  being  like  that  of  a  feythe)  begins  at  the  criila  galli ; 
runs  thence  in  the  direction  of  the  fagittal  future,  to  the 
middle  of  the  os  occipitis,  dividing  the  cerebrum  into  two 
hemilpheres  ;  it  there  forms  two  tranfverfe  procefies  which 
lie  between  the  two  pofterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum!  The  glands  of  the  dura  mater,  ipoken  of  by 
fome  old  anatomifts,  are  not  ever  met  with  by  the  mo¬ 
derns.  The  finufes  of  the  dura  mater  are  venal,  though 
their  ftructure  and  form  differ  from  veins  ;  every  fedlion 
is  triangular,  and  their  fhape  like  a  prifm.  The  veins  are 
every  where  pouring  their  blood  into  thefe  finufes  from 
all  parts  of  the  brain,  and  there  are  feveral  cords  going 
acrofs  them,  which  from  their  dilcoverer,  are  called  cordis 
JViUifii.  The  orifices  of  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  into 
the  finufes,  are  in  a  diredlion  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the 
blood  in  the  finufes.  The  principal  finus  runs  along  the 
procefies.  The  longitudinal  linus  begins  fmall  at  the  crifta 
galli,  becomes  larger  as  it  proceeds,  and  running  on  to 
the  os  occipitis,  forms  the  two  tranfverfe  finufes,  which 
pafiing  out  of  the  cranium,  between  the  os  temporis,  and 
the  os  occipitis,  forms  the  internal  jugular  veins.  Juft  at 
the  angle  where  the  longitudinal  finus  divides  into  the  two 
tranfverfe,  the  fourth  finus,  called  torcular  Herophili,  opens, 
which  is  formed  by  the  vena  magna  Galeni.  The  dura 
mater  appears  more  red  than  the  tendons,  beca.ule  of  the 
arteries  which  go  to  the  brain,  and  which  play  upon  its 
furface  before  they  penetrate  it.  The  arteries  go  from  fide 
to  fide,  but  do  not  open  into  the  finufes,  as  fome  have 
afierted.  Wherever  an  artery  runs  upon  the  dura  mater, 
it  is  accompanied  with  one  or  more  veins,  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  the  fulci  on  the  cranium,  as  well  as  the  arte¬ 
ries.  Its  principal  ufes  are  as  a  covering  for  the  brain ;  it 
alfo  ferves  as  an  inner  periofteum.  The  ufe  of  the  pro¬ 
cefies  is  to  cormedl  the  bones,  and  the  ufe  of  the  finufes 
is  to  return  the  blood  freely. 

The  dura  mater,  when  expofed  in  a  living  animal,  is 
feen  to  have  a  pulfation  correlponding  to  that  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  and  is  owing  to  the  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  pia  mater.  When  the  dura  mater  is  laid  bare, 
it  commonly  Houghs  like  a  tendon ;  in  fome  cafes  it  is 
ofiified.  The  brain  is  fometimes  protruded  through  the 
bregma  in  children,  and  the  dura  mater  ferves  for  a  bag 
for  the  rupture.  Gooch,  in  his  Med.  Obf.  gives  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  fractured  fkull ;  in  which  cafe,  a  fluid  being 
perceived  under  the  dura  mater,  in  order  to  its  difeharge 
this  membrane  was  cut  through  with  the  feiflars  from  one 
ear  to  the  other,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  nerves  are  from  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair,  and 
from  the  common  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair.  The  arteries 
from  the  carotids,  called, 

Durve  Matris  Arterial,  and  meninges.  The  dura 
matral  arteries.  The  external  carotid  artery  fends  a 
branch  through  the  fpinal  hole  of  the  os  fphenoidale,  which 
is  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater ,  and  is  called  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  artery  of  the.  dura  mater.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  many  branches,  which  are  difperfed  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  external  lamina  as  high  as  the  falx, 
where  thele  ramifications  communicate  with  their  fellows 
on  the  other  fide.  The  impreflions  of  this  artery  are  feen 
on  the  infide  of  the  parietal  bones ;  the  anterior  and  lower 
angle  of  which,  inftead  of  a  fimple  impreflion,  contain  a 
canal  for  the  paflage  of  a  trunk  of  this  artery ;  on  which 
account,  feveral  accidents  happen  in  fradlures  of  the  Ikull. 
The  external  carotid  fends  off  another  branch  through  the 
fuperior  orbitary  fiflure  to  the  dura  mater,  called  its  an¬ 
terior  artery.  The  carotid  and  the  vertebrals  fend  its 
branches.  Winflow  calls  the  firft  mentioned  of  thefe  ar¬ 
teries ,  fpheno-fpinadis.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  the  dura  matral 
artery  proceeds  from  the  inferior  maxillary  art  erf,  and 
pafles  through  a  hole  in  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

DLTRATUS.  Hardened;  hut  Scrib.  Largus  ex- 
prefles  by  it,  macerated. 

DURIO.  A  large  tree  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  a  fruit 
like  a  melon. 

DURONEGO 
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DURONEGO.  Broad-leaved  leopard’s-bane. 
See  Doronicum. 

DUTROY.  See  Stramonium. 

DYAHIBALA.  A  name  for  the  mimofa  non  fpinofa 
major. 

DYAMASSIEN.  See  ZEris  Flos. 

DYNAMIS,  from  PuvafAca,  to  be  able.  It  is  the  faculty 
or  power  from  whence  an  aftion  proceeds.  Galen  often 
ufes  this  word  for  a  compofition  of  a  medicine,  fometimes 
particularly  of  an  approved  one. 

DYOTA,  alfo  Dista.  A  pelican,  or  circulating 
veflel,  with  two  ears,  refembling  in  lhape  a  man  Handing 
with  his  arms  bent  outward,  and  his  hands  on  his  fides. 

DYSiESTFIAESIA,  from  Put,  difficulty,  zndou<r8txvo[xai, 
to  feel  or  perceive.  A  dulnefs  of  fenfation,  or  faulty 
fenfe. 

DYSALTHES,  from  au;,  difficulty ,  and  to  cure , 

difficult  of  cure. 

DYSANAGOGOS.  An  epithet  for  tough  vifcid  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  difficultly  expe&orated. 

DYSCATAPOTIA.  A  difficulty  of  fwallowing, 
which  Dr.  Mead  thinks  a  more  proper  term  than  that 
ufed  in  canine  madnefs,  called  Hydrophobia,  as  it  is 
more  particularly  defcriptive  of  the  aftedbion  under  which 
the  unhappy  patients  labour. 

DYSCINESIA,  from  Pu ;,  bad,  and  xiveu,  to  move. 
Difficulty  of  motion.  Alfo  faulty  or  defedbive  organs, 
alfo  termed  intemperies.  This  is  the  third  order  of  Dr. 
Cullen’s  clafs  locales — defined,  Motions  impeded  or  de¬ 
praved  from  the  fault  of  the  organs. 

DYSCRASIA.  Dyscracy.  An  ill  temperament  or 
habit  of  the  blood  and  humours,  and  in  the  jaundice  and 
the  like. 

DYSCRITOS,  from  difficult ,  and  xpurt;,  a  crffis. 

Difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  crifis,  or  brought  to  an  im- 
perfedf  crifis. 

DYSECCEA,  from  Pc;,  difficult ,  and  axnas,  to  hear. 
Deafness.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  locales,and  order  dyfoefthefioe.  Hepointsout  two 
fpecies.  I.  Dyjccoea  organlca ,  from  a  fault  in  the  organs 
by  which  found  is  tranfmitted  into  the  internal  ear.  2. 
Dyfeccca  atonica,  in  which  there  is  no  manifelb  fault  in 
the  organs  for  tranfmitting  found  into  the  internal  ear. 
See  Surditas  and  Cerumen  auris. 

DYSELCES,  from  Pu;,  difficult,  and  i\x&,  an  ulcer. 
An  epithet  for  fuch  perfons  whole  ulcers  are  difficult  to 
heal. 

DYSEMETI,  from  Pu;,  difficult,  and  to  vomit, 
thofe  who  vomit  with  difficulty. 

DYSENTERIA,  from  Pu;,  difficulty,  or  evil,  or  difeafe, 
and  s y'jepu,  the  intejlines.  A  dysentery.  It  is  called 
diarrhoea  carnofa  and  diffiolutus  morbus ,  often  the  bloody- 
flux,  becaufe  blood  fometimes  appears  in  the  ftools ; 
but  this  is  not  a  common  fymptom,  nor  effiential  to  the 
difeafe.  Dr.  Akenfide  calls  the  dyfentery  a  rheumatifm 
in  the  bowels,  and  fays,  that  a  dyfentery  and  rheumatifm 
are  the  fame.  The  Latins  name  this  diforder  tormina. 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  this  diforder  a  rheumatifm  of  the 
belly,  and  fays  it  is  preceded  either  by  a  diarrhoea,  a 
cholera  morbus,  or  a  tumor  of  the  belly.  Dr.  Cullen  de¬ 
fines  it  a  contagious  fever,  in  which  tire  patient  has  fre¬ 
quent  ftools,  accompanied  with  much  griping,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  tenefmus.  The  (tools,  though  frequent,  are 
generally  fmall  in  quantity  ;  the  matter  voided  is  chiefly 
mucous ;  fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  natural  faeces  feldom  appear,  and  when  they 
do,  their  form  is  generally  compact  and  hardened.  He 
places  this  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and  order  pro- 
fluviae.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  varies  its  name 
from  different  circumftances,  e.  g.  dyfenteria  caftrenjis , 
from  happening  in  a  camp,  wrhen  deferibed  by  an  author 
whofe  obfervations  were  made  in  a  camp.  J Dyfenterla 
vcrmlnofa,  from  being  occafionally  accompanied  with 
worms.  Dyfenterla  carnofa,  when  fleffiy  or  febaceous 
lumps  were  difeharged.  Dyfenterla  intermittens,  when 
accompanied  writh  a.n  intermitting  fever.  Dyfenteria  alba, 
when  the  (tools  had  no  blood  in  them.  Dyfenteria  milia¬ 
ria,  when  accompanied  with  miliary  eruptions.  All  others 
are  fymptomatic. 

In  fome  inftances,  this  difeafe  is  acute,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  chronic  kind. 

According  to  different  authors,  the  dyfentery  is  divided 


into  many  fpecies;  but  with  refpedt  ip  the  cure,  the  bell 
method  of  confidering  it  is  as  follow's  :  a  diarrhoea  is  con- 
ftituted  a  dyfentery  by  the  gripes,  (limy  (tools,  tenefmus^ 
See.  it  may  be  attended  with  inflammatory,  putrid,  or 
other  fymptoms,  or  may  be  totally  free  from  them ;  (imply 
then  the  diarrhoea,  attended  with  pain,  is  a  dyfentery,  and 
all  other  fymptoms  are  accidental ;  and  though  requiring 
fome  difference  in  the  method  of  cure,  they  do  not  con- 
llitute  different  dyfenterles.  For  different  fpecies,  confult 
Dr.  Zimmerman. 

When  the  fmall  inteffines  are  the  feat  of  the  difeafe, 
and  blood  is  difeharged,  it  is  more  intimately  mixed  with 
the  ftools  than  when  the  feat  is  in  the  larger :  when  the 
lower  inteftines  are  principally  aftedbed,  an  hiccough  is  a 
frequent  fymptom.  The  pain  being  above  or  below  the 
navel,  generally  indicates  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  if  below, 
the  ftools  foon  follow  the  returns  of  pain;  arid  the  feat  is 
in  tire  greater  or  lower  inteftines  ;  if  above,  and  the  ftools 
do  not  quickly  follow  the  pain,  the  fmall  inteftines  are 
chiefly  affedled.  When  the  feat  is  in  the  recium,  the 
excrements,  and  the  abrafions  of  the  part,  are  (Separately 
voided  ;  but  as  the  malady  is  higher,  the  abrafions  and 
excrements  are  more  mixed  in  the  difeharges. 

The  plethoric,  bilious,  and  thofe  of  irregular  life,  are 
the  molt  fubjedt  to  a  dyfentery. 

The  primary  caufes  are  an  error  in  the  non-naturals; 
particularly  the  air  and  diet.  Hippocrates  obferves,  that 
dyfenterles  rage  moft  in  thofe  lummers  which  fucceed  very 
cold  and  dry  winters,  followed  with  a  rainy  fpring ;  that 
a  rainy  winter  and  a  dry  fpring  alfo  produce  them.  Bontius 
remarks,  that  the  hotteft  feafon  hath  the  moft  natural 
tendency  to  produce  them  ;  and  that  about  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  wffien  the  cold  nights  fucceed  the  heat  of  the  day, 
this  diftemper  rages  the  moft.  This  remark  of  Bontius's 
is  the  moft  applicable  to  what  happens  in  our  camps, 
where  the  foldiers  are  expofed  to  damps  in  their  night 
watches,  as  well  as  to  cold  and  damp  grounds,  where 
generally  they  are  fituated.  This  obftrudfs  perfpiration, 
and  as  the  bowels  are  more  or  lefs  weak,  nature  feeks  her 
relief  in  their  difeharges,  and  the  conftitution  is  propor- 
tionably  harrafied.  A  putrid  air  particularly  offends  the 
rowels,  and  irritates  them  to  inordinate  difeharges,  and 
outrid  aliment  is  no  lefs  mifehievous.  Fruit,  and  fermen¬ 
tative  liquors,  too  freely  ufed,  are  often  productive  of 
this  diforder. 

The  antecedent  caufe  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a 
hppreffion  of  fome  other  excretion,  and  for  the  moft  part 
this  is  that  of  perfpiration. 

The  remote  caufe  is  confidercd  to  be  a  fpecific  conta¬ 
gion,  and  the  proximate,  or  at  lead  the  chief  part  of  the 
rroximate  caufe,  or  an  attention  to  which  the  cure  in  a 
great  meafure  depends,  confifts  in  a  preternatural  con- 
ftriftion  of  the  colon,  occafioning  at  the  fame  time,  thofe 
fpafmodic  efforts  which  are  felt  in  fevere  gripings,  and 
which  efforts,  propagated  downwards  to  the  recbum, 
occafion  thefe  frequent  mucous  ftools  and  tenefmus.  See 
Wallis’s  Sydenh.  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

By  fome  the  immediate  caufe  is  thought  to  be  a  ftimulus' 
applied  to  the  inteftines.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
becoming  acrid,  or  too  abundant,  irritate  and  excite  to 
proportionably  frequent  ejections.  Purges  adminiftered 
when  the  irritability  of  the  bowrels  is  preternaturally  in- 
creafed,  or  aliments  that  are  acrid,  or  become  fo,  may 
alfo  folicit  to  this  morbid  evacuation,  and  produce  the 
painful  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  it.  Sydenham, 
who  deferibes  this  diforder  well,  calls  it  a  fever  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind,  and  fays  that  it  is  caufed  by  the  morbid  matter 
turning  particularly  on  the  inteftines,  and  that  the  meferaic 
arteries  convey  it  there  from  the  blood. 

The  diagnoftics,  according  to  Sydenham’s  celebrated 
defeription,  are  as  follow :  the  patient  is  attacked  with  3 
chillnefs  and  (baking,  which  is  immediately  fucceeded  by 
a  heat  of  the  wdiole  body ;  foon  after  this,  gripes  and 
ftools  follow ;  it  is  indeed  often  not  preceded  by  a  fever, 
but  the  gripes  attack  firft,  and  the  ftools  foon  fucceed. 
Intolerable  gripings,  and  a  painful  defeent,  as  it  were, 
of  the  bowels  accompany  every  evacuation.  The  dif* 
charges  are  chiefly  mucous,  except  now  and  then  an 
excrementitious  one  intervenes  without  any  confiderable 
pain.  The  mucous  ftools  are  generally  ftreaked  with 
blood,  but  fometimes  no  appearance  thereof  is  feen 
throughout  the  difeafe ;  neverthelcfs,  if  the  ftools  are 
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frequent,  mucous,  and  accompanied  with  gripings,  the 
diftemper  may  as  juflly  be  entitled  a  dyfentery  as  it  blood 
was  difeharged  along  with  them.  If  the  patient  is  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  or  hath  been  treated  with  cardiacs,  a  fever 
arifes,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick,  white 
mucus,  and  if  he  hath  been  milch  heated,  it  is  black  and 
dry ;  great  lofs  of  ltrength;  a  lownefs  of  fpirit,  and  all 
the  ilgns  of  an  ill-conditioned  fever  are  joined  with  it. 
This  difeafe  it  attended  with  extreme  pain  and  ficknefs, 
greatly  endangering  life,  if  unlkil fully  treated  ;  for  when 
the  fpirits  are  much  exhaufted,  and  the  vital  heat  dimi- 
nilhed  by  frequent  llools,  before  the  matter  cad  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  blood,  a  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  en- 
fues,  and  there  is  danger  of  death,  even  within  the  peri- 
ods-of  acute  difeafes.  But  if  the  patient  efcapes  for  this 
time,  Several  lympioms  of  a  different  kind  fucceed. 
Sometimes  in  the  progrels  of  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  the 
fanguineous  filaments,  which  are  ufually  mixed  with  the 
llools  in  the  beginning,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  blood, 
unmixed  with  mucus,  is  voided  at  every  itool;  which,  as  it 
manifeits  an  erofion  of  feme  of  the  larger  vefiels  of  the 
inteifines,  it  threatens  death.  Sometimes  an  incurable 
gangrene  feizes  the  inteifines,  which  is  caufed  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  excited  by  the  afflux  of  hot  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  affeCted  parts.  At  the  decline  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  aphthae  frequently  affect  the  internal  parts  of  the 
mouth,  efpecially  if  the  patient  hath  been  kept  hot  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  hath  been 
checked  by  aftringents  ;  the  fuel  of  the  difeafe  not  having 
been  fu  ll  carried  off  by  cathartics  :  thefe  aphthae  generally 
forelhow  imminent  death.  If  the  patient  furvives  the  fore¬ 
going  fymptoms,  and  the  difeafe  proves  lafting,  the  in- 
telfines  at  length  feem  to  be  affefted  fuccefiively  down¬ 
wards,  till  it  be  driven  to  the  reCtum,  and  ends  in  a  tenef- 
mus ;  upon  which  the  natural  llools  occafion  great  pain 
in  the  bowels,  the  faeces  in  their  pall  age  through  them 
abrading  the  {mail  guts ;  whereas  the  mucous  llools  only 
offend  the  rectum  during  the  time  that  the  matter  is  made 
and  difeharged.  Though  this  difeafe  is  often  mortal  in 
grown  perfons,  and  efpecially  in  the  aged,  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  gentle  in  children,  who  have  it  fometimes  for  feveral 
months  without  any  inconvenience,  provided  the  cure  of 
it  be  left  to  nature.  Thus  far  Sydenlnun. 

To  the  fymptoms  enumerated  by  Sydenham,  many 
others  might  be  named,  which  occafionally  attend  •,  but 
as  the  principal  differences  in  this  diforder  may  be  included 
in  what  are  called  the  inflammatory,  putrid,  and  malig¬ 
nant  kinds,  it  may  fulfice  juft  to  deferibe  their  genera 
appearances. 

The  inflammatory  dysentery  approaches  with  a 
violent  fever,  and  a  hard  pulfe,  which  in  other  dy ferneries  is 
generally  fmall  (and  that  only  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fick¬ 
nefs),  becomes  full ;  an  alrnoft  continual  and  intolerable 
pain  in  the  belly,  which  increafes  on  the  part  being 
touched,  and  ftill  more  after  vomiting,  llools  very  incon- 
fiderabie  with  relpecl  to  quantity,  a  head-ach,  red  face, 
and  fometimes  a  diftended  belly. 

A  putrid  DYSENTERYdifcovers  itfelf  by  abitternefs  in 
tlie  mouth,  which  appears  direCtly  on  the  firft  attack ;  a  vo- 
mitting  of  bilious  matter,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  mingled 
with  worms,  a  fhivering  that  returns  in  the  courle  of 
the  diforder,  the  llightnefs  of  the  fever,  the  palenefs  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  variegated  colour  of  the  ex¬ 
crements. 

A  MALIANANT  dysentery  is  attended  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  whenever  any  other  kind  degenerates  into  it,  a  Bid¬ 
den  weaknefs,  great  anxiety  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
heavinefs  in  the  head,  an  heavy,  oppreffed,  deadly  afpeCt, 
frequent  flight  convulfions,  a  weak  voice,  frequent  fainting, 
fometimes  miliary  eruptions,  petechise,  aphthae,  ficknefs, 
and  a  very  weak  pulfe. 

The  dyfentery  ftiould  be  diftinguilhed  from  a  diarrhoea, 
a  cholera  morbus,  a  flux  from  the  piles,  an  abfeefs  of  the 
inteftines,  and  other  difeharges  therefrom. 

The  gripes,  fo  troublefome,  and  a  pathognomonic  fymp- 
tom,  are  owing  to  the  irritation  in  the  part  affe&ed  ;  this 
irritation  continuing,  the  mucus  and  lymph  is  difeharged, 
and  by  being  mixed  with  air,  gives  that  llimy  frothy  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  llools,  and,  in  time,  the  mucus  being  too 
much  abraded,  a  tenefmus  is  produced.  The  blood  in 
the  llools  happens  from  the  rupture  or  enlargement  of 
the  mouths  of  foirie' fmall  veffels,  and  is  lefs  mixed  with 
excrihneiit,  according  as  the  dilcharge  of  it  is  lower  in 
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the  inteftines  ;  and  more  intimately  mixed  therewith,  as 
the  affctled  vefiels  lie  in  or  nearer  to  the  lmall  inteftines; 
The  aphthae  are  produced  by  an  abiorption  of  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  bowels.  The  fuety-Iike  matter,  and  lkins 
in  the  llools,  are  thus  occalioned  :  the  mucus,  h c, 
being  difeharged,  the  villous  coat  becomes  abraded,  and 
fo  paffes  off  in  thofe  appearances;  or  it  may  be  only  the 
epithelium  which  is  continued  on  the  inner  furface  of  the 
inteftines,  which,  when  feparated,  becomes  thick  as  when 
raifed  on  the  Ikin  by  a  blifter,  and  fo  ejeCted. 

Sydenham  lays,  that  a  dyjentety  when  ill  treated  is  apt 
to  affeCt  the  patient  more  or  lei’s  for  fome  years  after. 

In  general  the  prognollics  are  taken  from  the  intenfenefs 
of  the  fymptonij,  the  colour  and  fmell  of  the  ftools,  the 
ltrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  the  diforder’s 
continuance.  It  is  never1  without  danger,  and  never  to 
be  llightly  regarded,  for  nature  alone  contributes  very 
little  to  its  cure.  There  is  always  danger  of  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  until  the  difeafe  gives  way.  When 
the  excrements  are  of  various  colours,  and  of  an  ill  feent, 
there  are  ulcers  in  the  inteftines,  and  then  the  danger  is 
increafed.  If  blood  appears  on  the  firft  day,  or  any  thing 
that  caufes  irritation,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the 
fever  is  urgent,  when  the  caufe  is  contagious,  the  patient 
already  reduced  by  previous  ficknefs,  or  attended  at  pre- 
fent  with  any  other  diforder,  the  danger  is  proportionably 
enhanced.  An  hiccough,  delirium,  the  pain  and  thirll 
ceafing  at  once,  the  excrements  paffmg  involuntarily,  con¬ 
vulfions,  colonels  of  the  extremities,  figns  of  ulceration 
in  the  inteftines,  vomiting  with  hiccough,  are  among  the 
mortal  fymptoms. 

Scarce  any  difeafe  requires  more  care  and  Ikill  in  order 
to  a  rational  cure  than  this,  and  as  danger  is  alrnoft  a 
conftant  attendant,  every  caution  for  prevention  will  be 
as  needful  as  preferiptions  for  the  cure  ;  thofe  then  who 
are  in  warm  climes  lliould  carefully  avoid  the  coldnefs  of 
the  evenings,  and  the  chilling  dews  which  fucceed  the 
fultry  days ;  thofe  who  are  confined  in  jails,  in  camps, 
he.  Should  avoid  the  vapours  from  putrid  faeces  ;  and  if 
any  diforder  of  this,  or  of  any  putrid  kind  is  prevalent, 
the  bark  may  be  taken  at  proper  intervals.  If  there  is  any 
fufpicion  of  the  difeafe  approaching,  an  emetic  Ihould  be 
given  immediately,  a  warm  fudorific  Ihould  fucceed,  and, 
in  the  morning,  a  dofe  of  rhubarb  may  be  given  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  gentle  motion  downward. 

When  the  diforder  is  manifell,  an  irritation  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe,  the  direct  indications  are,  to  corrcdl  or 
ev?cuate  the  offending  matter,  and  to  allay  the  irritation 
excited  by  it.  As  to  accidental  fymptoms,  and  thofe  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  diftinguifh  this  difeafe  into  different  fpecies, 
an  attendance  to  their  general  nature  mull  lead  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  treatment  required  on  their  account. 

Peculiar  atttention  is  required  refpecling  the  non-natu¬ 
rals  ;  the  air  fhould  be  kept  as  pure  as  poifible,  and  mode¬ 
rately  warm  ;  cleanlinefs  is  absolutely  neceffary,  whence 
the  excrements  Ihould  be  immediately  removed,  the  linen, 
and  every  thing  about  the  patient,  frequently  changed. 
The  diet  may  be  of  rice,  Salop,  panada,  the  broth  of  lean 
meat  acidulated  with  lemon  or  orange  juice,  jelly  of  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances  with  cinnamon.  Dr.  Rutherford  extols 
the  following ;  boil  a  few  hands-full  of  wheat-flour,  tied 
up  in  a  tight  rag,  until  it  is  as  hard  as  ftarch,  which  it 
will  be  in  fix  or  eight  hours :  of  this,  two  or  three  table 
fpoons-full,  when  grated,  may  be  boiled  in  milk  and 
water,  enough  to  make  it  into  a  pap,:  this  may  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  palate  with  fugar,  &c.  and  ufed  both  for 
the  general  food,  and  for  the  fubilance  of  clyilers,  W'hich 
in  this  diforder  are  frequently  required.  For  drink,  milk 
and  water,  butter-milk,  the  white  decoCtion,  or  what  is 
ftill  preferable,  a  decoCtion  of  mallows  in  milk  and  water, 
may  be  freely  ufed. 

Agreeable  to  the  indications  above  mentioned,  it  was 
ufual  with  Sydenham,  and  fome  other  judicious  practi¬ 
tioners,  whofefuccefs  juftified  their  proceeding,  to  begin 
the  cure,  if  called  in  early  after  the  firft  attack,  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  emetic,  and  copious  draughts  of  fome  thin  fluid,  to 
cleanfe  the  ftomach ;  and  clyilers  of  the  fame  were  fre- 
frequently  injected,  that  the  irritating  caufe  might  be  lef- 
fened,  if  not  wholly  carried  away  from  the  feat  of  the 
diforder. 

Sydenham  ordered  bleeding  if  the  fymptoms  required 
it ;  then  directed  a  large  quantity  of  whey  to  be  drank, 
and  that  cold ;  and  clyilers  of  the  fame,  but  of  a  proper 

heat. 
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heat,  to  be  repeated  until  the  gripes  were  abated  ;  thefe 
were  adminiftered  warm.  After  this,  the  patient  was 
put  in  bed,  and  a  fweat  promoted.  When  the  patient 
was  greatly  exhaufted,  endeavours  were  ufed  to  check  the 
evacuation.  Dr.  Robinfon  (fee  his  Theory  of  Phyfic  and 
Difeafes)  begins  with  an  emetic  of  ipecac,  after  its  ope¬ 
ration  he  gives  a  cordial  draught,  with  about  five  drops  of 
the  tinbb.  opii,  and  repeats  the  fame  every  four  hours, 
or  after  each  evacuation  downwards ;  and  now  and  then 
he  propofes  a  clyfter  of  red  wine  and  diafcordium.  Both 
thefe  phyficians  proceed  with  refpebl:  to  a  dyfentery  with 
the  fame  views  as  in  a  cholera  morbus,  which  feems  only 
to  differ  in  its  feat  from  this  diforder.  It  may  here  be 
added,  that  diluting  drinks  taken  plentifully  are  often  fo 
beneficial  in  the  beginning,  as  to  render  any  other  medi¬ 
cine  unneceffary :  they  may  be  drank  cold  or  warm  as 
moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  As  to  other  remedies, 
their  ufe  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  attending  fymp- 
toms,  only  being  required,  as  circumflances  not  eflential 
to  the  difeafe  occur.  The  principal  are  as  follow. 

Bleeding.  In  the  inflammatory  kind  this  operation  is 
neceffary ;  but  when  there  is  no  manifefl  inflammation, 
nor  obvious  tendency  thereto,  it  cannot  be  with  propriety 
propofcd.  When  the  lofs  of  blood  is  proper,  the  pulfe 
will  be  found  full,  ftrong,  and  hard. 

Nitre.  When  the  heat  of  thirft  is  great,  if  the  patient 
is  of  a  choleric  or  bilious  habit,  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will 
be  ufeful ;  when  the  fever  is  confiderable,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation  attend,  antiphlogiftics  are  needful 
remedies,  and  the  nitre  may  be  given  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  ipecac,  and  ther.  Androm.  one  fcruple,  made 
into  a  bolus,  with  the  half.  Locatel. 

Ol.  ricin.  Dr.  Akenfide  refolves  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  ipecac,  in  this  difeafe  to  its  relaxing  the  coats  of  the 
inteftines,  and  in  mitigating  the  gripes  ;  thefe  effects  are 
as  powerfully  produced,  if  not  more  fo,  by  this  oil.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  diforder,  whether  it  be  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  or  bilious  kind,  it  excels  all  other  purges. 

Purgatives.  In  every  kind  of  dyfentery,  purging  medi¬ 
cines  fhould  only  be  fuch  as  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
bowels ;  and  the  oh  ricin.  may  be  fuited  by  proper  addi¬ 
tions  to  every  fpecies ;  rhubarb,  with  a  fmall  portion  of 
antimonium  tartarifatum  is  in  general  proper,  except  in  the 
bilious  or  putrid  kind,  in  which  cryflall.  tart,  tamarinds, 
and  fuch  like,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  though  towards  the 
end  of  the  cure,  rhubarb  may  be  allowed,  with  advantage. 

Sweating.  In  all  the  fpeciesof  this  diforder, this  eva¬ 
cuation  is  deficient  and  difficultly  promoted ;  but  when 
excited,  conduces  greatly  to  the  cure.  In  the  malignant 
kind  of  dyfentery ,  prefpiration  muft  be  promoted  by  means 
the  moft  effectual,  in  conjunction  with  cordial?.  The 
firlt  paffages  being  well  cleared,  fmall  dofes  of  antim. 
tartar,  with  the  pulv.  ipecac,  fhould  be  repeated  fo  as  not 
to  excite  the  lenfible  diicharges,  and  may  be  affifted  in 
their  operation  by  the  pores,  with  fuch  other  means  as 
the  circumitances  of  the  patient  may  require.  Opiates 
are  generally  the  heft  auxiliaries  in  this  cafe,  and  a  vapour- 
bath,  or  wrapping  the  legs  and  thighs  in  flannels  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  greatly  expedite  this  intention. 

Ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Akenfide  aflerts  the  propriety  of 
this  remedy  in  every  form,  Hate,  and  degree  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  and  that  the  more  its  ufe  is  experienced,  the  more 
its  merits  are  eftablifhed.  Its  virtues  are  owing  to  its  re¬ 
laxing  and  fedative  quality  and  determining  the  fluids  to 
the  furface;  one  or  two  grains  fhould  be  repeated  every 
four  or  fix  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  require  it,  or  as  the  ftomach  will  retain  it. 

Diuretics,  in  fome  inftances,  have  been  ufeful ;  but 
are  not  to  be  attempted,  except  where  all  other  means  fail, 
or  when  they  have  been  efficacious  in  former  inftances. 

Astringents.  They  are  ufeful  when,  after  numerous 
evacuations,  the  ftrength  fails.  Among  thefe,  alum  is 
not  found  fo  ufeful  as  it  is  in  hvemorrhages,  and  is  rarely 
preferibed.  The  cort.  fimaroub.  removes  this  complaint 
without  the  ufual  inconveniencies  of  aftringents.  Two 
drams  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  quarter  of  water  to  a 
pint ;  and  two  ounces  of  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  lign.  Campech.  is  alfo 
ufeful,  and  in  fome  refpebts  to  be  preferred  to  moft  other 
medicines  of  its  clal's  ;  for  where  aftringents  are  required, 
it  may  be  fafely  ufed,  whether  fever  or  inflammation  at¬ 
tend  or  not.  From  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  of  the  extrabt 


hath  been  given  at  a  dofe,  and  frequently  repeated.  In 
general  the  following  method  of  adminiftering  it  is  to  be 
approved  of : 

R  Extrabt.  lign.  Campech.  3  ii.  f.  pil.  xx.  ciijus  cap* 
iii.  vel  iv.  quarta  vel  fexta  quaque  hora  cum  J  ii.  decodv 
fimaroubae.  I  hefe  medicines  ought  to  be  given  with 
caution ;  and  fcarce  ever  exhibited  till  the  clofe  of  the 
complaint ;  not  however  till  the  inteftines  have  been 
fuificiently  evacuated,  and  the  morbid  matter  removed 
by  emetics,  aperients,  or  naufeatives,  for  given  early  iil 
the  difeafe  they  are  productive  of  great  mifehiefs. 

The  tenefmus,  when  troublefome,  may  be  relieved  by 
clyfters  of  ftarch. 

Cort.  elutiierije.  In  fome  inftances  where  the  ipecac, 
failed,  or  difagreed,  this  medicine  hath  been  attended 
with  the  defiled  fuccefs ;  and  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines  after  the  abatement  of  the  diforder,  this  bark 
is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  Peruvian. 

The  Vitrum  Antimon.  Cerat.  given  from  gr.  ii. 
ad  x.  and  a  gentle  opiate  after  it,  is  generally  efteemed  as  a 
fpecific.  It  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
oftener  if  required,  and  the  ftomach  retains  it. 

The  Rad.  Columboe  is  particularly  ufeful  in  the  bilious 
and  putrid  dyfentery ,  and  may  be  ufed  as  in  the  diarrhoea, 
which  fee. 

The  Nux  Vomica.  Dr.  Hagftroom,  a  Swedilh  phyfi-1 
cian,  recollebting  the  fuppofition  of  fome  celebrated  pro- 
feflors,  that  the  epidemic  dyfentery  is  an  haemorrhage  of 
the  inteftines  brought  on  by  animalcuhe,  he  was  led  to 
imagine  that  nux  vomica,  which  is  known  to  be  fatal  to 
large  animals,  might  alfo  prove  equally  deftrubtive  to  thefe 
animalculae.  The  auftere  tafte  of  this  fubftatlce  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  ideas  on  this  fubjebt,  and  knowing  that 
it  might  be  taken  in  fmall  dofes  without  danger,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  try  its  effebts.  He  began  by  cleanfing  the  bowels 
with  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar,  after  which  he  pre¬ 
feribed  a  fcruple  of  nux  vomica,  in  powder,  to  be  taken 
once  a  day.  The  good  effebts  of  this  remedy  exceeded 
his  expectations.  The  fuccefs  which  followed  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  was  equal,  whether  ufed  in  thofe  dyfenteries 
which  followed  putrid  fevers,  or  thofe  in  which  no  fuch 
fever  had  preceded.  In  many  inftances  a  cure  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  three  or  four  days.  This  medicine  feemed  to 
have  a  better  effebt  when  taken  in  warm  water  or  beer 
than  when  fwallowed  in  either  of  thefe  liquors  cold.  See 
the  Lond.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  189. 

Thofe  with  whom  a  dyfentery  is  fatal,  are  carried  off 
by  the  mortification  in  their  bowels,  to  which  regard 
fhould  always  be  had  throughout  the  cure. 

See  Sydenham  on  the  Dyfentery ,  with  notes  by  Dr. 
Wallis  :  Alex.  Trallian.  Among  the  ancients,  befides 
Alex.  Trallian,  AretaeuS,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  Celfus 
may  be  confulted;  but  among  the  lateft  authors,  and 
where  improvements  on  predeceflors  may  be  expected, 
fee  Baker  on  the  Dyfentery,  Akenfide’s  Comment;  Zim¬ 
merman’s  Treatife ;  and  Dr.  Wilfon  on  the  Dy  fentery  ; 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  edit.  4.  Mofeley 
on  the  Dyfentery  of  the  Weft  Indies  :  alfo  the  Lond.  Med. 
Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  vol.  vii.  p.  337. 

Dysenteria  catharticis,  (i.  e.  Diarrhoea  mucofa. 

Dysenteria  parisiaca,  j  See  Diarrhoea. 

There  are  many  fympathetic  dyfenteries. 

DYSEPULOTOS,  from  Pvt,  difficulty,  and  «x>j,  a  ci¬ 
catrix,  Put,  difficulty,  and  sttsXsw,  to  cicatrize.  An  epi¬ 
thet  for  an  ulcer  which  is  difficult  to  heal.  Dyfepuloti- 
cus  is  the  fame. 

DYSHriEMORRHOIS.  Suppreffion  of  the  bleeding 
piles. 

DYSHELCES,  from  Pvt,  male,  and  ulcers.  One 

who  hath  ulcers  difficult  of  cure. 

DYSIATOS,  from  Pvt,  difficulty ,  and  cuopoti,  to  heal 
or  cure.  Difficult  of  cure. 

DYSLOCHIA.  Suppreffion  of  the  lochia. 

DYSMENORRHCE A.  Difficult  or  painful  menftru- 
ation.  See  Amenorrhoea,  and  Menses  deficientes. 

DYSODES,  from  Pvt,  bad,  and  of  a,  to  fmell.  An  ill 
fmell,  foetid.  Foefius  fays,  that  in  Hippocrates  we  are 
to  underftand  by  this  word,  a  foetid  diforder  of  the  fmall 
inteftines.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  malagma  for  the  pleu- 
rify,  and  of  an  acopon,  which  Galen  and  Paulus  de- 
feribes.  Sauvages,  and  fome  other  nofologifts,  form  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  diforder  which  they  name  dyfodia,  and  define  it 
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to  be  (linking  exhalations  from  the  whole  body,  or  from 
a  particular  part,  e.  g.  finking  fweat ,  finking  breathy 
finking  feet,  &c. 

Dr.  Percival  takes  notice  of  a  kind  of  stinking  breath, 
[dyfodes  pulmonica)  to  which  perfons  with  a  narrow  cheft 
and  fcrobutic  habit  are  peculiarly  incident.  He  obferves, 
that  it  feems  to  originate  from  a  want  of  power  to  make 
a  full  expiration,  by  which  too  much  perfpirable  matter 
is  retained,  and  corrupted  by  ftagnation  in  the  veficles 
of  the  lungs.  In  fuch  cafes  he  hath  found  the  moll  fa- 
lutary  effeSs  from  the  ufe  of  myrrh  and  fixed  air,  inter¬ 
nally  adminiftered.  Thefe  antifeptic  fubftances  are  pro¬ 
bably  carried  to  the  lungs,  and  difcharged  together  with 
the  ofFenfive  vapour,  which  they  correct,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  invigorate  the  fmalleft  ramifications  of  the 
bronchiae. 

DYSOPIA.  Difficult  sight.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  dyftef- 
thefue.  He  diftinguilhes  five  fpecies.  1.  Dyfopia  tene- 
brarum,  when  a  great  light  is  required  for  diftindl  vifion. 

2.  Dyfopia  luminis,  when  fight  is  moll  diftindt  in  an  ob- 
fcure  light.  3.  Dyfopia  diffitorum,  when  objects  mull 
be  very  near  to  be  feen.  4.  Dyfopia  proximorum,  when 
objedls  cannot  be  feen  diftin&ly  if  very  near.  5.  Dyfopia 
lateralis,  when  objects  are  bell  difcerned  by  a  fide  view. 

DYSOREXIA,  from  JT?,  bad ,  and  o^slw,  appetite.  A 
bad  appetite.  Alfo  a  wrong  appetite,  as  when  the 
appetite  is  excefiive,  or  requires  unufual  food,  &c.  it  is 
fynonymous  with  hyper refhefs. 

DYSPEPSIA,  from  Pvs,  difficult ,  or  bad ,  and  msioila, 
toconcoft.  Difficulty  of  digestion, or  rather  depraved 
one  ;  as  v/hen  what  is  digefted  becomes  acid,  or  poffeffed 
of  other  morbid  qualities.  The  gufrodynia  is  an  inftance. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neu- 
rofes  and  order  adynamhe.  See  Apepsia. 

DYSPHAGIA.  Impeded  deglutition.  The  fame  as 
aglutitio.  See  Deglutitio. 

D  Y  S  PERM  AT  I S  MU  S  ;  alfo  Agcnejja.  Such  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  femen  virilis,  in  coition,  as  renders  it 
infufficient  for  generation.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  epifchefes.  He 
obferves  eight  fpecies.  1.  Dyfpermatifmus  urethralis,  when 
the  fault  is  in  the  urethra.  2.  Dyfpermatifmus  nodofus, 
when  a  tumor  is  formed  in  the  corpus  „cavernofus  penis. 

3.  Dyfpermatifmus  praeputialis,  when  the  impediment  is 
from  a  ftraightnefs  of  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce.  4.  Dyf¬ 
permatifmus  mucofus,  when  the  urethra  is  obftruTed  by 
a  too  vifcid  mucus.  5.  Dyfpermatifmus  hypertoricus, 
when  there  is  an  excefs  of  ereilion  of  the  penis.  6.  Dyf¬ 
permatifmus  epilepticus,  from  epileptic  fits  coming  on  dur¬ 
ing  coition.  7.  Dyfpermatifmus  ephraftodes,  from  a  want 
of  vigour  in  the  genitals.  8.  Dyfpermatifmus  refluus, 
when  the  femen  is  thrown  backward  into  the  urinary 
bladder.  See  Sterilitas. 

DYSPHONIA,  from  iyj,  difficulty ,  and  tpuvt,  the  voice. 
A  difficulty  of  fpeech.  1 

DYSPNCEA;  alfo  Dyfpnoon.  Difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  from  Pvt,  difficulty ,  and  7rvn»,  to  breathe.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  or¬ 
der  fpafmi ;  and  defines  it  to  be,  a  conftant  difficulty  of 
breathing ,  without  a  fenfe  of  ftraightnefs  in  the  breaft, 
but  rather  that  of  fullnefs  and  obftrudtion  there.  A 
cough  is  frequently  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  He  diftinguilhes  eight  fpecies.  1.  Dyfpncea  ca- 
tarrhalis,  when  with  a  cough  there  is  copious  difeharges 
of  vifcid  mucus.  2.  Dyfpncea  ficca,  when  there  is  a 
cough  without  any  confiderable  difeharge.  3.  Dyfpncea 
aerea,  when  the  cough  is  much  eafed  with  fome  changes 
of  the  weather.  4.  Dyfpncea  terrea ,  when  earthy  or  cal¬ 
culous  matters  are  fpit  up.  5.  Dyfpncea  aquofa,  when 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  urine  and  oedematous  feet,  without 
any  fymptoms  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft.  6.  Dyfpncea  pin- 
guedinofa,  from  corpulency.  7.  Dyfpncea  thoracica,  from 
a  ftraightnefs,  or  ill  formation  of  the  cheft.  8.  Dyfpncea 
extrinjcca,  from  manifeft  external  caufes.  It  is  fpoken 
of  by  many  as  a  fpecies  of  afthn>a,  but  much  difficulty 
attends  fuch  a  view  of  it,  and  as  much  in  affording  relief. 
If  refpiration  be  only  thick  and  quick,  without  the  other 
fymptoms,  it  is  called  dyfpncea. 

It  is  a  fpafm  affetting  the  vital  fundlions.  Sauvages 
defines  it  a  difeafe  whofe  principal  fymptom  is  a  Ihortnefs 
of  breathing,  w  ith  chronic  indifpofition,  not  intermitting, 
and  without  figns  of  hydrothorax  or  empyema. 


The  molt  ufual  caufes  of  dyfpncea  are,  phlegm  lodged 
in  the  bronchia,  or  the  too  ftrong  conftrhftion  of  the 
ironchia  themfelves  which  prevents  the  eafy  ingrefs  of 
the  air  into  the  lungs. 

Nofologifts  enumerate  many  fpecies  of  this  difeafe : 
Sauvages  no  lefs  than  twenty-two,  but  moft  of  them  are 
Symptomatic;  and  few,  if  any  of  them,  admit  of  more 
than  to  moderate  their  violence ;  in  order  to  which  it  is 
advifable  to  moderate  the  plethora  in  the  lungs,  and  avoid 
all  hurry  of  refpiration. 

Sometimes  naufeating  emetics  are  good  expedforants 
in  this  cafe,  efpecially  if  given  infmall  dofes.  Gum  am- 
moniacum,  and  affa  foctida,  may  be  ufed.  Blifters  are 
often  beneficial.  Iffues  may  be  formed  in  the  thigh.  In 
fome  cafes  thefe  have  their  ufe,  but  in  too  many  inftances 
affiftance  fails. 

DYSPNOON.  See  Dyspnoea. 

DYSRACHITIS.  The  name  of  aplafterin  Galen. 

DYSTHERAPEUTOS,  from  iVf,  difficulty,  and 
$epa7T£Vu,  to  heal.  Difficult  to  heal. 

DYSTOCHIA,  from  J'vy  difficult ,  and  tixtu,  to  bring 
forth  young.  Difficulty  in  labour  or  child-birth. 

D  YSTCECHIASIS,  from  Pus,  bad,  and  roix&i  order. 
An  irregular  difpofition  of  the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSURIA.  Dysury,  from  o'oy  painful,  and  up0v,  urine . 
A  difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine.  It  is  called 
ftillicidium,  ardor  urina,  obftruebion,  heat,  and  difficulty  of 
voiding  urine,  and  ftrangury. 

A  total  fuppreffion  is  called  Ischuria,  which  fee.  A 
partial  fupreffion  is  called  dyfuria ,  and  may  be  with  or 
without  heat.  When  there  are  frequent  painful,  or  un- 
eafy  urgings  to  difeharge  the  urine,  and  it  paffes  off  only 
by  drops,  or  in  very  fmall  quantities,  it  is  called  a  ftran¬ 
gury.  When  a  fenfe  of  pain  or  heat  attends  the  dif¬ 
eharge  of  urine,  it  then  paffes  with  difficulty,  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  heat  of  urine. 

The  dyfuria  is  acute  and  chronic.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  epif¬ 
chefes.  He  diftinguilhes  fix  fpecies.  1.  Dyfuria  ardens , 
when  the  urine  fealds  in  palling  off,  and  there  is  not  any 
evident  diforder  in  the  bladder.  2.  Dyfuria  fpafmodica , 
when  a  fpafm  affects  the  parts  which  communicate  with 
the  bladder.  3.  Dyfuria  compreffioms,  from  fomething 
preffing  the  bladder.  4.  Dyfuria  phlogifiica,  when  the 
parts  about  the  bladder  are  inflamed.  5.  Dyfuria  irritata, 
when  there  are  the  figns  of  a  ftone  in  the  bladder.  6.  Dy¬ 
furia  mucofa ,  alfo  called  glus  ;  vefece  morbus  rarus ,  when 
there  is  a  copious  excretion  of  mucus. 

The  caufes  are  various  :  as  caruncles  in  the  urethra ;  a 
ftone  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  urethra ;  fpafm, 
or  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra; 
acrimony  in  the  urine,  abrading  the  mucus  from  the  blad¬ 
der,  or  the  urethra  ;  the  venereal  difeafe  and  the  feurvy 
often  produce  this  diforder;  an  ulcer  in  thefe  parts,  and 
a  defedl  in  the  difeharge  of  mucus  for  lubricating  the 
urinary  paffages.  The  chronic  dyfury  hath  generally  for 
its  caule  a  rheumatic,  arthritic,  fcorbutic,  or  other  morbid 
humour  fixing  itfelf  in  the  villous  coat  of  the  bladder, 
near  its  neck,  and  in  the  urethra. 

The  diagnoftic  figns  of  a  dyfury  fometimes  fo  much  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  that  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  attends  the  diftinguiffiing  of  them,  efpecially  when 
the  dyfury  is  of  the  chronic  kind.  However,  in  general, 
the  difficulty  of  difeharging  urine  is  unattended  with  pain 
or  heat,  except  during  the  endeavours  to  void  it,  or  its 
adfual  palling  off,  and  for  a  fhort  time,  the  pain  perceiv¬ 
ed  afterwards  is  in  the  glans,  a  circumftance  not  fo  par¬ 
ticularly  attendant  in  the  ftone ;  in  the  chronic  dyfury , 
bloody  urine  is  more  frequently  caufed  by  exereife,'  and 
is  voided  in  large  quantities  after  vigorous  motions,  than 
happens  in  the  ftone. 

Heat  of  urine  is  not  from  an  increafe  of  the  natural 
heat  thereof,  but  from  its  coming  in  contract  with  the  inner 
coat  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra;  its  acrimony  abrades 
the  mucus  from  thefe  parts,  or  their  mucus  is  too  fparingly 
fupplied,  whence  the  acrimony  of  the  urine  irritates  them 
too  much,  and  excites  the  fenfe  of  heat  and  pain.  And 
if  the  heat  of  urine  proceeds  from  acrimony  Jn  the  urine, 
it  will  be  known  by  the  high  colour  and  thinnefs  of  the 
urine,  or  elfe  a  mixture  of  unufual  matter. 

The  different  kinds  of  dyfuries  fhould  be  d'.ftinguifhed 
from  each  other ;  and  they  from  the  ftone  in  the  bladder, 
or  urethra,  from  the  ifehuria,  and  from  the  piles. 
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The  dyfury  is  not  a  dangerous  diforder,  but  ir  is  both 
troublefome  and  difficult  to  cure,  particularly  in  the  aged. 
Whenever  it  happens,  if  it  continues  long,  it  ulcerates  the 
bladder  and  its  neck. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  particular  caufe  mull  be  dif- 
covered. 

When  the  application  of  blifters  caufe  a  flrangury, 
waffi  the  bliftered  part  with  warm  wilk  and  water  when 
drefied. 

When  an  acrimony  in  the  juices  are  the  caufe,  if  it  is 
venereal,  give  anti-venereals;  if  fcorbutic,  give  antifcor- 
butics,  &c.  If  the  pulie  admit  of  if,  bleed  ;  give  lenient 
cooling  laxatives,  fuch  as  caffia,  tamarinds,  the  ol.  ricini, 
or  draughts  of  oil  and  manna.  It  is  ufual  to  give  nitre, 
but  a  folution  of  true  gum  arabic  is  by  far  more  ufeful  •, 
an  ounce  of  it  ffiould  be  taken  in  a  day.  Camphor,  and 
fmall  dofes  of  laudanum,  are  often  of  great  fervice.  Spt. 
aetheris  nitrofi,  may  be  taken  in  each  draught  of  common 
drink,  or  the  following  draught  and  clyfter  may  occafio- 
nally  be  administered. 

R  Tindt.  opii  gr.  xx.  fpt.  aeth.  nit.  gr.  xxx.  ol.  amygd. 
3  ii.  aq.  font.  ^  i.  fs.  m.  f.  hauft. 

R  Balf.  Peruv.  3  i.  fs.  in  vitel.  ovi  folut.  tindt.opii  3  i. 
&  3  ii.  ol.  oliv.  f  ii.  decodt.  per  enemate  %  viii.  m.  f.  enem. 
A  femicupium  is  often  of  ufe. 

The  patient  ffiould  drink  plentifully  of  a  folution  of 
gum  arabic,  or  falop,  of  whey,  or  of  a  decodtion  of  marffi- 
mallow  root. 

_  When  the  pain  is  violent,  let  the  mucilage  of  gum  ara¬ 
bic,  or  fome  oily  matter,  be  injedted  into  the  urethra  be¬ 
fore  difcharging  the  urine. 

If  there  are  caruncles  in  the  urethra,  bougies  ffiould  be 
carefully  introduced  therein,  and  repeated  as  required. 

In  the  chronic  Dyfury,  after  other  means  fail,  a  faliva- 
tion  excited  by  the  ufe  of  mercury  hath  fucceeded ;  and 
an  iffiie  in  the  infide  of  one  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee, 
prevents  the  return,  or  at  leaft  renders  relapfes  very  eafy. 
When  the  patient  is  too  weakly  to  admit  of  falivation,  a 
dofe  of  the  uva  urfi  may  be  taken  every  morning,  and 
after  it  half  a  pint  of  lime-water,  mixed  with  a  ftrong  de¬ 
coction  of  the  great  water-dock  root. 

Dr.  Percival  obferves,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  chronic 
dyfury,  to  which  perfons  of  an  arthritic  or  fcorbutic  habit, 
and  who  have  pafled  the  meridian  of  life,  are  peculiarly 


incident.  It  is  often  miftaken  for  the  {tone,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  ufe  of  lithontriptics.  He  adds,  that  it  hath 
many  fymptoms  in  common  with  that  diforder,  fuch  as 
frequent  and  urgent  calls  to  make  water ;  pain  at  each  ex- 
tremity  of  the  urethra ;  a  mucous  difcharge,  tenefmus, 
and  fometimes  a  fuppreffion  of  urine.  But  the  patients 
who  labour  under  it  feel  no  uneafy  weight  in  the  peri- 
naeum,  and  always  void  their  water  with  much  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty  in  an  ere<ft  than  in  an  horizontal  pofture.  The 
complaint,  alfo,  may  be  further  diftinguiffied  from  the 
ltone  by  having  ffiorter  intervals  of  eafe ;  by  more  fre¬ 
quently  injuring  the  retentive  power  of  the  bladder,  and 
by  occafionmg  no  fudden  interruption  to  the  ftream  of 
urine  in  the  abfence  of  pain,  ft  feems  to  arife  from 
an  acrid  defluxion  on  the  coat  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
thereby  rendered  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  ftimulus 
of  the  urine  becomes  almoft  intolerable,  and  very  frequent 
efforts  are  excited  to  expel  it;  thefe  efforts,  however, 
fhould  be  reftrained  as  much  as  poffible,  becaufe  they  tend 
to  increafe  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  to 
prevent  the  complete  difcharge  of  its  contents ;  for  that 
organ  cannot  effectually  contraCt  itfelf  without  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  previous  diftenfion.  Of  all  the  remedies  which 
Dr.  Percival  tried,  he  fays  that  mercury  was  the  mofl 
fuccefsful ;  it  feldom  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  generally 
produced  a  cure,  if  adminiftered  with  perfeverance  and 
in  fufficient  quantity.  According  to  the  urgency  of  the 
cafe,  one,  two,  or  three  fcruples  of  the  ungt.  hydrargyri 
fort,  ffiould  be  rubbed  Into  the  thighs  every  night,  till  a 
flight  ptyalifm  enfues :  the  fymptoms  for  the  moft  part 
abate  before  the  the  fpitting  comes  on,  and  after  it  has 
continued  awhile,  they difappear  entirely.  Sometimes,  in 
{lighter  cafes,  the  doCtor  gives  half  a  grain  off  calomel, 
with  two  grains  of  James’s  fever  powder,  twice  everyday ; 
and  this  fmall  dofe  of  mercury,  if  duly  continued,  may 
fuffice  to  effeCt  a  cure,  without  producing  any  falivation, 
or  even  forenefs  of  the  mouth.  See  Lond.  Med.  Journ. 
vol.  iv.  p.  69. 

Violent  heat  in  the  urinary  paffages  of  women  have 
been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark. 

See  the  authors  under  the  article  Ischuria,  Bifs’s  Ef- 
fays,  Lobb  on  painful  Diftempers,  Gooch’s  Cafes  and 
Remarks,  voj.  ii. 
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AU  DE  LUCE.  See  Sps.  ammonia  succi- 
natus,  under  Alcali. 

EBEL.  The  feed  of  fage,  or  of  juniper. 
EBENUS.  Ebony. 

EbeNUS  ALthiopica,  called  alfo  palma  kaira  layrl , 
palma  Americana  fpinofa ,  palma  Brafilienfis  fexea  airi. 
Macow  ebony-tree. 

It  grows  in  America ;  the  wood  is  black  and  very  heavy, 
finking  in  water.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  by  mechanics.  In 
medicine  it  is  hardly  known. 

Ebenus,  or  Lignum  Indicum.  Ebony.  Dale  thinks 
this  is  the  true  Indian  ebony  of  the  ancients. 

— —  viridis.  Black  wood,  or  ebony.  It  is 
brought  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena.  Ray  thinks  it  is 
the  true  Indian  ebony. 

Camellus  enumerates  feven  fpecies,  but  they  are  none 
'of  them  ufed  medicinally. 

EBISCUS.  Marsh-mallow.  See  Althea. 

EBRIECATUM.  By  this  term  Paracelfus  exprefles 
the  partial  lofs  of  reafon,  as  it  happens  in  drunkennefs ; 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  word  coeleste,  that  kind  of 
enthu’fiafm  which  is  affe&ed  by  many  heathen  priefts, 
&c. 

EBRIETAS.  Drunkenness.  Spirituous  liquors  ren¬ 
der  the  fibres  rigid,  and  increafe  our  natural  vigour,  but 
this  effect  is  fleeting.  If  they  are  often  repeated,  or  other- 
ways  too  freely  ufed,  their  excefs  of  aftion  enervates  the 
conftitution,  the  appetite  fails,  and  digeftion  is  too  feebly 
•carried  on  •,  confequently  due  fupplies  not  being  carried 
to  the  blood,  the  fpirits  fail,  and  a  general  feeblenefs  en- 
fues.  Add  to  this,  that  fpirituous  liquors  create  a  morbid 
acrimony  in  the  blood,  and  gradually  coagulate  its  thin¬ 
ner  parts,  whence  a  fcirrhous  liver  and  obitrudfed  mefen- 
teric  glands. 

When  from  a  frequent  or  exceflive  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  the  ftomach  lofes  its  fenfibility,  the  faline  and  fa- 
ponaceous  medicines  fhould  be  ufed,  and  after  them  the 
waters  at  Bath  may  finifh  the  cure.  When  this  excefs 
produces  relaxation  in  the  ftomach,  pituitous,  and  often 
bilious  humours,  too  much  abound  in  this  organ  •,  here 
emetics  fhould  be  ufed  ;  rhubarb  and  aloetic  purges  now 
and  then  repeated  *,  then  bitters,  bark,  and  chalybeates, 
joined  with  moderate  exercife,  bid  faireft  for  reftoring 
ftrength. 

When  the  over-night’s  potation  is  too  liberal,  a  quantity 
of  cold  water  fhould  be  placed  at  the  bed-fide,  and  as  reft- 
ieflnefs  comes  with  heat,  a  drynefs  of  the  tongue,  & c. 
this  water  fhould  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirft  requires 
it  *,  thus,  by  degrees,  a  perfpiration  is  produced,  and  the 
moft  effe£tual  relief  obtained. 

Fermented  vegetable  fpirits  are  alone  thecaufeof  drunk¬ 
ennefs,  and  vinegar  is  an  antidote  ;  whence,  in  cafe  of 
what  is  called  being  dead  drunk,  a  draught  of  ftrong  vi¬ 
negar  will  relieve,  or  recover  therefrom,  foOner  than  any 
any  other  means  $  but  in  fuch  a  cafe,  let  the  perfon  be 
feated  in  a  chair,  and  not  with  his  lwad  low.  After  he  is 
a  little  routed,  give  warm  water  with  vinegar,  acidum 
vitriolum  dilutum,  or  fps.  setheris  nitrofi,  to  drink. 
Frequently  apply  a  fponge  dipped  in  vinegar  to  the  mouth 
and  nofe  ;  an  emetic  that  operates  with  fpeed  will  alfo 
have  its  ufefulncfs;  a  clytter,  and  after  it  a  purging 
draught  may  be  adminiftered,  and  then  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  gentle  fvveat. 
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EBESMECH.  A  name  in  Langius  for  quicksilver. 

EBSHAMENSIS  SAL.  See  Cath.  amar.  sal. 

EBULUS,  alfo  called  chamaade,  fambucus  humilis , 
fambucus  herbacea,  wall-wort,  Dane-wort,  and 
dwarf  elder.  It  is  th.c  fambucus  ebulus,  Linn. 

It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  dying  to  the  ground  in  win¬ 
ter  with  longer  leaves  than  thofe  of  the  elder- tree,  and 
nine  leaves  on  one  rib.  It  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
England,  flowers  in  July,  and  produces  ripe  black  berries 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 

Its  virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  cider, 
but  fomewhat  more  efficacious.  It  is  a  powerful  hydra- 
gogue,  and  in  fmaller  dofes  a  powerful  refolvent  and  de- 
obftruent.  See  Cullep’s  Mat.  Med.  Wallis’s  Syden¬ 
ham. 

EBUR.  Ivory.  See  Spodium  Arabum. 

Ebur  fossile.  See  UnicornU. 

ECBOLION,  from  to  cajl  out.  A  medicine 

which  caufes  abortion.  Called  alfo  diecbolion ,  hence 
ecbolica  and  diecbolica. 

ECBRASMATA,  from  ittC^a<r<ru,  to  cajl  out ,  or  from 
@$aga,  to  be  very  hot.  Fiery  puftules  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  alfo  called  ecchymata. 

ECBRASMUS.  See  Fermentatio. 

ECB  YRSOM  AT  A,  from  /3uf<r«,  a  Jkin.  Protube¬ 
rances  of  the  bones  at  the  joints,  which  appear  through 
the  Ikin. 

ECCATHARTICA,  from  xaQc/ipa,  to  purge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gorraeus, "eccathartics  are  remedies  which,  applied 
to  the  Ikin,  open  the  pores ;  but  in  general  they  are  under- 
ftood  to  be  deobftruents  :  fometimes  expectorants  are  thus 
called,  and  fo  are  purgatives  alfo. 

ECCKYLOMA,  from  a  juice.  An  extract. 

ECCHYMATA.  The  fame  as  Ecbrasmata. 

ECCHYMOMA  ARTERIOSUM.  The  fpurious 
aneurifm. 

Ecchymoma.  ?  from  ixxvu,  to  pour  out,  or  from  f|, 

ECCYMOSIS,  S  without ,  and  juice ,  called 

alfo  exfuccatio.  It  is  an  effufion  of  humours  from  their 
refpe£tive  veflels,  under  the  integuments  ;  or,  as  Paulus 
Aigineta  fays,  “  When  the  flefli  is  bruifed  by  the  violent 
collifion  of  any  objedt,  and  its  fmall  veins  broken,  the 
blood  is  gradually  difeharged  from  them.”  This  blood, 
when  colledted  under  the  Ikin,  is  called  an  ecchymojis  ;  the 
Ikin  in  the  mean  time  remaining  entire,  fometimes  a 
tumor  is  formed  by  it,  which  is  foft  and  livid,  and  gene¬ 
rally  without  pain.  If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  confi- 
derable,  it  is  ufually  reforbed  ;  if  much,  it  fuppurates  : 
it  rarely  happens  that  any  further  inconvenience  follows: 
though  in  cale  of  a  very  bad  habit  of  body,  a  mortification 
rnay  be  the  refult,  and  in  fuch  cafe  a  regard  muft  be  had 
thereto.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales,  and  order  tumores.  See  Sugillatio. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  where  it  is  called  thrombus , 
when  it  is  round  and  fmall  ;  and  when  more  diffufed  it 
it  is  called  ecchymofis.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  172. 

ECCLA  SIS,  from  ex\nu,  to  bend ,  or  turn  ajide.  A 

LUXATION. 

ECCOPE,  from  «07r7w,  to  cut ,  or  ekko7ii]u ,  to  cut  off. 
The  cutting  ofF  of  any  part. 

ECCOPEUS,  from  «0w7«,  to  cut.  An  ancient  inftru- 
ment,  of  the  fame  ufe  as  the  modern  rafpatory. 

ECCOPRO  riCA,  from  HOTrprc,  dung.  Alfo  coprocritica. 

Mild 
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Mild  cathartics,  whofe  operation  extends  no  farther  than 
to  evacuate  the  inteftines. 

ECCRINOLOGICA,  from  expi'a,  to  fecrcte  or  fepa- 
rate.  That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  excretions. 

ECDORA,  from  Ptpu,  to  excoriate.  ExcoRIATTON, 
and  particularly  ufed  by  P.  Amannus,  for  an  excoriation 
of  the  urethra. 

ECHECOLLON,  from  y.o’hra,  glue.  A  glutinous  to¬ 
pic. 

ECHELION.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  N.  Myrepfus. 

ECHETROSIS.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the  white 

BRYONY. 

ECHIN.  An  abbreviation  of  Echinodermatus. 

ECHINIDES.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  mentioned  as  what ' 
he  ufed  for  purging  the  womb. 

ECHINATA  SEMINA.  /  Such  feeds  of  plants  as 

ECHIN  ATE  SEEDS.  3  are  prickly  and  rough  are 
thus  named,  from  echinus ,  a  hedge-bog. 

ECHINITES,  from  echinus ,  an  urchin.  Certain  pe- 
trefactions  are  thus  called,  from  their  likenefs  to  the  fea 
hedge-hog  or  urchin . 

ECHINOPHOR A.  The  name  of  fome  fpecies  of 
parflev.  See  CaucaliS. 

ECH IN OPHTH ALMI A,  from  cXn&,  a  hedge-hog. 
and  otpijstx.vtcr.,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.  An  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  hairy  part  of  the  eye-lids.  I  fuppofe  that  the 
term  is  diftinguifhed  thus,  becaufe  the  eye-lid  is  fet  with 
hairs,  as  tire  echinus  with  prickles. 

ECHINOPGDA  CRETENSIBUS,  called  alfo  genifla 
fpartium  fpinofum.  It  is  a  fmall  thorny  bufh,  growing  in 
'Greece  and  its  ifles,  but  of  no  medical  note. 

ECHINOPUS,  called  alfo  crocodilicn ,  acanthalruca, 
fcabiofa  Cardiff olia,  fpheerocephala  elatior,  globe  this¬ 
tle.  It  is  railed  in  our  gardens.  The  root  and  feeds 
aie  moderately  diuretic;  but  are  not  in  ufe.  Boerhaave 
mentions  five  fpecies. 

- -  MINOR.  The  LITTLE  GLOBE  THISTLE. 

ECHINOS,  called  alfo  ocymum  aquaticum.  A  fort  of 
Tough  water-thiftie  that  is  prickly  like  an  hedge-hog. 

ECHINUS.  In  botany,  thofe  plants  or  parts  of  plants 
which  are  befet  very  clofely  with  fpines,  like  a  hedge-hog, 
termed  echinated.  The  prickly  head  or  cover  of  the 
feed  is  alfo  thus  named.  It  is  alfo  the  name  for  the 
hedgehog,  which  is  likewife  called  acanthion. 

-  MARINUS.  The  SEA  HEDGE-HOG  or  URCHIN. 

ECHIUM.  BugloJJum fllveflre  doris.  Vipers  bug- 
loss*  The  leaves  are  hairy,  and  almoft  prickly  ;  the 
ftalk,  which  is  about  a  foot  high,  is  alfo  rough  and  prick¬ 
ly  ;  the  flowers  grow  on  fpikes  curled  inward  like  a 
fcorpion’s  tail,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  containing  four 
rough  feeds  fliaped  like  a  viper’s  head ;  the  root  is  thick, 
and  runs  deep.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  medi¬ 
cal  virtues. 

Echium.  A  name  of  the  bugloffum  fylveflre ,  of  the 
eerinthoides ,  and  of  a  fpecies  of  hounds  TONGUE. 

-  MARINUM.  Bee  CYNOGLOSSUM  MARITIMUM. 

ECHOS.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  fame  as  tinnitus 

aurium. 

ECHYSIS.  A  fainting  or  swooning. 
ECLAMPSIA  TYPHODES.  See  Raphania. 

ECLAMPSIS,  from  to  fhine.  It  is  a  flafhing 

light,  or  thofe  fparklings  which  ftrike  the  eyes  of  epileptic 
patients.  Coelius  Aurelianus  calls  them  circuit  ignei, 
fei  •  filiations  or  fiery  circles.  Though  only  a  fymptom  of 
the  epilepfy,  Hippocrates  puts  it  for  the  epilepfy  itfelf. 

ECLECTICA  MEDICINA,  from  ekAv/b,  to  elect.  Ar- 
chigenus,  and  fome  others,  feledled  from  all  other  fe£Is 
what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  befl  and  moft  rational ; 
hence  they  were  called  ecle£iicsy  and  their  medicine  ec¬ 
lectic  medicine. 

ECLECTOS, 

ECLEGMA,  >  from  to  lick.  See  Linctus. 

ECLEICTOS,  3 

ECLYSIS.  An  univerfal  faintnefs. 

ECMAGMA.  A  kneaded  mafs,  or  the  crocomagma. 

ECNEPHIAS,  of  ex,  from ,  and  ve<po$y  a  cloud.  A 
ftormy  wind  breaking  out  of  a  cloud. 

ECPEPIESMENOS,  from  ext/s6a  to  deprefs  or  prefs 
outward.  An  epithet  for  ulcers  with  protu'berating  lips. 

ECPHRACTICA,  from  ex,  and  ppaccra,  to  obflrull. 
Deobftruent  medicines. 

ECPHRAXIS,  from  e«>  and  <ppa<m)y  to  obflrult .  An 
opening  of  the  pores. 
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ECPIdA  AS,  from  ex,  and  <pux,  to  produce.  An  <tp= 
pendix,  or  cxcrefccnce.  Some  call  the  appendicula  ver- 
miformis  thus. 

EC1  HYSESIt),  from  ex,  and  zurawy  to  breathe.  A 
quick  expul  lion  ©f  the  air  out  of  the  lungs. 

ECPHh  SE.  Flatus  from  the  bladder  through  the  ure¬ 
thra,  and  from  the  womb  through  the  vagina. 

ECPHYSIS,  from  ex,  and  /«,  to  produce.  An  apo* 
phyfls,  appendix,  or  procefs  ;  alfo  a  name  of  the  duode¬ 
num,  which  fee. 

ECPIESMA,  from  ex,  'and  to  prefs.  The  fame 

as  magma.  Alfo  the  juice  that  is  prefied  out  from  the 
plants  of  which  the  magma  is  made.  It  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
frafture  of  the  cranium,  in  which  the  bones  are  {batter¬ 
ed,^  and  prefs  inwardly,  affedting  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

ECPIESMOS,  from  ex,  and  zc/fco,  to  prefs.  In  gene¬ 
ral  it  implies  expreffion,  but  it  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dis¬ 
order  of  tlie  eye,  which  confifts  in  a  great  prominence  of 
the  entire  globe,  thruft,  as  it  were,  almoft  out  of  the  or¬ 
bit  by  an  afflux  of  humours. 

It  is  alfo  a  true  exophthalmy,  produced  by  ftrong  exer¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  eyes  are  fo  far  prefied  out  as  to  re¬ 
main  prominent.  Protuberances  of  the  eyes,  happening 
from  the  effects  of  labour-  from  child-bed  pains  are  often 
cured  by  the  fucceeding  difeharges  and  lochia.  It  Is 
therefore  neceffary  that  we  ftrould  endeavour  to  aflift 
thefe.  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Oculorum. 

ECPLEROMA,  from  -zr x»poa,  to  fill.  In  Hippocrates 
they  are  hard  balls  of  leather,  or  other  fubftances,  adapted 
to  fill  the  arm-pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels,  placed 
againft  the  balls,  and  reprelhng  the  fame,  the  luxated  os 
humeri  is  reduced  into  its  place. 

ECPLEXIS,  from  exsrxncrfl- o>,  to  terrify  or  afionifh.  A 
ftupor  or  aftonilhment,  from  fudden  external  accidents. 

ECPNELMA I OSIS,  ?  from  ex,  and  otvew,  to  breathe. 

ECPNCEA,  j  Expiration.  That  part  of 

refpiration  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

ECPTOMA,  from  mmonu,  to  fall  out.  A  luxation 
of  the  bone  ;  the  exclufion  of  the  fecundines  ;  and, 
fpeaking  of  corrupt  parts,  it  fignifies  a  falling  off.  It  is 
alfo  an  hernia  in  the  ferotum,  and  a  falling  down  of  the 
womb. 

ECPYEMA.  By  Hippocrates  it  is  underftood  a  copious 
collection  of  pus,  from  fome  tumor,  particularly  an  inflam¬ 
matory  one  having  fuppurated,  a  vomica  or  abfeefs  with 
fuppuration.  It  comes  from  the  verb  unroiTpu,  vel 
tuTTucc'y  in  pus  vertor,  to  be  turned  into  pus.  Hence  medi¬ 
cines  abounding  with  maturating  or  fuppuratory  powers, 
were  called  by  Galen  in7nomiy.a,  vel  £k7tvi<thov7cl‘.  Em¬ 
pyema  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  this  diffufe  fenfe,  but 
the  moderns  confine  it  to  a  difeafe  of  the  cheft.  See 
Empyema. 

ECP  YESMA.  A  fra£ture  of  the  fkull,  when  the  pieces 
prefs  the  meninges. 

ECPYSIS.  An  excrescence. 

ECREUELLES.  So  the  French  call  a  fcrofula. 

ECREXIS,  from  p>iyvu,M,  to  break.  A  rupture.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  expreffes  by  it  a  rupture  or  laceration  of  the 
womb. 

ECROE,  from  wpmy  to  flow.  An  efflux,  or  the 
courfe  by  which  any  humour  which  requires  purging  is 
evacuated.  The  fame  as  exerrheufis ,  exerrhofis ,  excr- 
rhyfis. 

ECRUSIS,  from  ixpsu,  to  flow  out.  In  Hippocrates 
it  is  an  efflux  of  the  femen  before  it  receives  the  confor¬ 
mation  of  a  feetus,  and  therefore  is  called  an  efflux,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  abortion. 

ECRYTHMOS,  from  puQfxos,  harmony.  It  is  applied 
to  the  pulfe,  and  fignifies  that  it  is  disorderly  or  irre¬ 
gular. 

ECRYTHMUS.  See  Arithmus. 

ECSARCOMA,  from  fiefh.  A  flelhy  excres¬ 

cence. 

ECSTASIS,  from  e|i rsi/zaj,  to  be  out  of  one's  fenfes. 
An  ecstasy.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  a  delirium.  Dr. 
Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  kind  of  apoplexy.  See  Exstasis. 

ECSTROPHIUS,  from  « xr^Epw,  to  invert.  An  epi¬ 
thet  for  any  medicine  that  makes  the  blind  piles  appear 
outwardly. 

ECTASIS,  from  t«i v«,  to  extend.  An  exlenfion  of 
the  Ikin,  the  reverfe  to  wrinkling. 

ECTEXIS,  from  tex«,  to  liquify  or  confume.  An  ema¬ 
ciation. 

4  O  ECTHE- 
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ECTTIELYNSIS,  from  c x9nXvvu,  to  render  effeminate. 
Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the  (kin  and  flefh  when  lax 
and  foft,  and  to  bandages  when  not  fufficiently  tight. 

ECTHLIMMA,  from  vcbfaGu,  to  dajh  or  pre/s  out 
againft.  An  ulceration  caufed  by  preflure  on  the  fkin. 

ECTHLIPSIS,  from  ch9mCu,  to  dajh  or  pre/'s  out 
apainf.  Elision  or  expression.  It  is  fpeken  of  i'well- 
ed  eyes,  when  they  dart  forth  fparks  of  light. 

ECTHYMA,  from  cxQuco,  to  break  out.  A  pullule  or 
cutaneous  eruption. 

ECTILLOTICA,  from  to  pull  out.  Medicines 

which  confume  tubercles  and  corns,  or  which  aflift  in 
pulling  off  fuperfluous  hairs  from  any  part. 

ECTOME,  from  ex,  out ,  and  Tquro,  to  cut.  Excision 
or  Extirpation. 

ECTOPIdE.  Protrusions  or  misplaced  parts. 
As  when  a  part  of  the  body  is  moved  from  its  proper  feat, 
and  forms  a  humour. 

ECTOPOCYSTICA.  Ischuria.  A  fuppreflion  o 
urine  from  a  rupture  of  the  bladder.  See  Ischuria. 

ECTOMON.  Black-hellebore. 

ECTRIMMA,  from  w of  rpiCu,  to  rub.  An 
attrition  or  galling.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ulceration  of  the  fkin  about  the  os  facrum. 

ECTROPE,  from  iXTpiora,  to  divert ,  prevert ,  or  invert . 
It  is  any  du£t  by  which  the  humours  are  diverted  anc 
drawn  off.  In  P.  iEgineta  it  is  the  fame  as  edfropium. 

ECTROPIUM,  from  dlpziru,  to  evert ,  or  turn  out¬ 
wards.  When  the  eye-lids  are  fo  inverted  or  retracted, 
or  turned  outward,  that  their  interior  red  fkin  becomes 
prominent,  and  the  eyes  cannot  fufficiently  be  coverec 
by  them.  It  is  alfo  called  everjio  ;  but  by  the  Greeks 
eftropium.  Hence  it  may  properly  enough  be  termed  a 
turning  outward,  or  an  everfion  of  the  eye-lids.  When 
this  misfortune  happens  in  the  fuperior  eye-lid,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  refemblance  co  a  hare’s  eye,  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  lagophthalmus,  or  lagophtbalmia ,  hare’s  eye. 
Galen,  in  his  Definit.  Med.  makes  ectr opium  an  everfion 
of  the  eye-lids  in  general.  But  according  to  Paulus 
ZEgineta,  lib.  vi.  cap.  12.  the  c  fir  opium  is  peculiar  to  the 
under  eye-lid,  and  lagophthalmus  to  the  upper.  Some, 
juflly  enough,  diftinguifh  between  the  e ft r opium  and  lag¬ 
ophthalmus,  the  latter  of  which  is,  when  the  fuperior 
eye-lid  is  not  everted,  but  only,  like  a  hare’s  eye,  retradfec 
by  any  caufe,  fo  that  it  cannot  fufficiently  cover  the  eye. 
The  like  misfortune  often  happens  in  the  lower  eye-lid, 
without  any  degree  of  everfion,  though  few  have  noticec 
this  fymptom.  Hence  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies 
of  eftropium. 

Sometimes  this  diforder  is  unaccompanied  with  any 
other*  but  often  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  a  farcoma,  or 
an  encanthis  attends  it.  When  it  appears  alone,  it  is 
caufed  by  cicatrices  after  wounds,  exulcerations,  burns, 
and  imprudent  ufe  of  aflringents,  or  from  the  protube¬ 
rance  of  the  internal  flefliy  parts.  In  old  people,  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  orbicular  mul'cle  fometimes  caufes  it  in  the 
lower  eye-lid. 

If  the  eye-lid  is  greatly  diftorted  and  contra&ed,  or  if 
the  diforder  hath  been  of  long  continuance,  a  remedy  is 
rarely  to  be  expended. 

When  a  cicatrix  is  the  caufe,  endeavour  to  foften  it  by 
a  frequent  application  of  the  ftreams  of  warm  water,  the 
egg  liquor  mentioned  in  the  article  anchylosis,  &c.  Ac 
night  proper  compreffes  may  be  applied  to  bring  the  eye¬ 
lids  together,  and  keep  them  fo. 

When  a  contraftion  of  the  eye-lid  is  the  caufe,  if  emol¬ 
lients  and  compreffes  fail,  an  incifion  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent  may  be  made  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  eye- 
lafhes ;  in  the  upper  eye-lid  the  points  of  the  incifion 
fhould  be  downwards,  and  in  the  under  eye-lid  upwards  ; 
thus  the  fkin  will  be  lengthened :  the  number  of  inci¬ 
fions  may  be  one  or  more,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
contra£don  ;  if  more  than  one  is  required,  make  the  reft 
parallel  to  the  firft,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  When 
the  neceffary  incifions  are  made,  ftretch  the  fkin,  and  lay 
compreffes  of  lint  upon  it ;  but  at  the  fecond  drefiing, 
fpread  the  lint  with  fome  digeftive  ointment  to  encourage 
the  flefti  rifing  betwixt  the  incifions  •,  and  flips  of  flicking 
plafter  may  be  ufed  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lids 
dole  until  the  incifions  are  healed. 

If  an  inflammation  produces  fungous  flefh,  firft  allay 
the  inflammation,  then  gradually  confume  the  fungus 
with  the  mildeft  efcharotics. 
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In  old  age,  a  relaxation  of  the  orbicular  mufcle  fome- 
times  produces  this  complaint  •,  in  this  cafe,  relief  mufl 
be  attempted  by  fpirituous  and  ftrengthening  applica¬ 
tions. 

Tumors  in  the  orbit  are  fometimes  the  caufe,  and  when 
not  of  a  cancerous  kind,  the  cure  will  depend  on  their  ex¬ 
tirpation.  Ware’s  Remarks  on  the  Opfithalmy,  &c. 

See  Galen,  Celfus,  P.  FEgineta,  Keckius’s  Dif.  on  the 
Eftropium,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
vol.  iv.  p.  371.  Warner’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  p.  34.  and 
Monf.  St.  Yves  on  the  Diforders  of  the  Eyes.  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  iii.  p.  287.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’sNofology  of  the 
Eyes,  p.  1 3.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  248. 

ECTROSIS,  from  EKTiTgacrxu,  to  mif carry.  A  mis¬ 
carriage. 

ECTROTICA,  7  from  the  fame.  Medicines  which 

EC  TYROTICA,  5  caufe  mifearriage. 

ECTYLOTICA.  So  Horftius  calls  medicines  that 
deftroy  callofities. 

ECZEMA,  7  from  u,  to  boil,  or  to  be  hot.  An  hot 

ECZESMA,  )  painful  puftule. 

EDELPITUS.  So  Paracelfus  calls  one  who  makes 
prognoftics  from  the  nature  of  the  elements. 

EDENTULUS.  Without  teeth. 

EDERA  QUINQUEFOLIA.  A  name  of  the  vitis 
quinquefolia  Canadenfis,  fcandens. 

EDERA  TRIFOLIA.  See  Toxicodendron. 

EDES.  Edets,  Aurum  Elimtium.  See  Amber. 

EDESSENUM  PELARIUM.  The  name  of  a  colly- 
rium  in  Aetius. 

EDIC,  Edich,  or  Edir.  Iron,  See  Ferrum. 

EDINBURGENENSIS  PUL  VIS.  Edinburgh  pow¬ 
der,  alfo  called  antimonial  fait.  It  is  a  preparation  of 
antimony,  fimilar  to  the  emetic  tartar;  the  preparation  is 
kept  a  fecret  by  thofe  who  prepare  it.  As  a  febrifuge,  it 
is  reckoned  a  fpecific  :  it  is  foluble  in  water ;  invariably 
of  the  fame  ftrength ;  and  the  dofe  fuch,  that  a  grain  or. 
two  over  or  under,  is  not  attended  with  inconvenience. 
It  is  probably  the  antimonium  tartarifatum,  prepared  with 
mere,  vitas,  inftead  of  the  antimon.  vitrific.  See  Tart. 
Emetic. 

EDRA.  A  fradlured  bone,  in  which,  befide  the  frac¬ 
ture,  there  is  an  impreffion  from  the  inftrument  by  which 
it  was  broken. 

EDULCORANTIA.  Edulcorants.  See  Absor- 
bentia. 

EDULCORATIO.  Sweetening  with  fugar  or  ho¬ 
ney.  But  in  chemiftry,  it  is  the  rendering  preparations 
fweet,  that  is,  mild,  by  depriving  them  of  their  acrimony: 
this  is  done  by  repeated  affufions  of  water;  thus  the  acid 
and  other  faline  fubftances  are  wafhed  from  them. 

EFFERVESCENTIA.  Effervescence.  It  figni- 
fies  a  flight  degree  of  ebullition  in  liquors  expofed  to  a  due 
degree  of  heat.  The  chemifts  apply  it  to  that  ebulli¬ 
tion  which  is  excited  by  mixing  an  acid  and  alkali  toge¬ 
ther  :  if  the  effervefcence produces  heat,  they  call  it  a  hot 
effervefcence ;  if  cold,  a  cold  effervefcence. 

Some  confound  it  with  fermentation  ;  but  Boerhaave 
judicioufly  limits  fermentation  to  that  commotion  in  ve¬ 
getable  juices  which  produces  a  vinous  or  an  acetous  li¬ 
quor,  and  calls  thofe  ebullitions  that  are  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  bodies  effervefeencies. 

EFFIDES.  Ceruss. 

EFFILA.  Freckles. 

EFFLORATIO,  or  efflorescentia.  See  Exan¬ 
themata. 

EFFLUVIA.  Minute  particles  which  exhale  from 
bodies.  By  thefe  effluvia  from  morbid  bodies  contagion 
is  propagated.  See  Contagio. 

EFFCETE,  from  ex  and  foetus.  Barren,  childlefs. 
But  figuratively,  it  is  any  thing  that  is  fo  decayed  as  to 
lave  loft  its  virtue. 

EFFRAC  I  URA.  A  fpecies  of  fra£Iure  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  when  the  bone  is  broken  and  much  deprefied  by  a 
flow. 

EGELO.  Narrow-leaved  laburnum. 

EGESL  10.  Excretion.  Generally  ufed  with  re- 
fpetft  to  evacuations  by  ftool. 

EJACULANTIA.  7  The  veflels  which  re- 

EJ ACUL ATORI A  VASA,  iceive  die  feminal  mat¬ 
ter  elaborated  in  the  tefticles,  and  convey  it  to  the  penis. 
Thefe  are  the  epididymis,  the  defer enlia  vafa,  die  vejiculce 
feminales,  and  the  prof  at  ce. 
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EILAMIDES,  from  n\cu,  to  involve.  The  meninges 
or  membranes  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

EILEMA,  from  jiao v,  to  form  convolutions.  In  Hip. 
de  Flatib.  it  Signifies  painful  convolufions  of  the  inteftines, 
from  flatulence.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  covering.  Vo¬ 
gel  fays  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  guts,  as  if  a  nail  was 
driven  in. 

EILEON,  from  f(A to  wind.  Gorraeus  fays  it  is  a 
name  of  the  intejlinum  ileum. 

EILEOS,  from  ei Xtu,  to  form  convolutions.  The  iliac 

PASSION. 

EISBOLE,  from  tig,  into,  and  (3«aa»,  to  caft.  It  fig¬ 
nifies  ftridly  an  injedion,  but  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
'accefs  of  a  diftemper,  of  of  a  particular  paroxyfrn. 

EISPNOE,  from  vg,  in,  and  nsvtm,  to  breathe.  Inspi¬ 
ration. 

EL.  BOT.  An  abbreviation  of  elements  of  botany. 

ELA-CALLI.  An  Eaft  Indian  fhrub,  whofe  juice  is 
an  excellent  cathartic  in  dropfies.  Raii'Hift. 

ELACAGNUS  ORIENTALIS.  See  Jujuba. 

EL/EAGNON*.  See  Agnus  castus. 

EL  At  AGNUS,  called  alfo  thus  myrtifolia  Belgica, 
gale,  chamcelaagnus,  rhus  fylvcjlns,  myrtus  Brabantica 
aut  Anglica.  Gaule ;  sweet  willow,  or  Dutch 

MYRTLE. 

It  grows  in  heaths,  and  uncultivated  foils,  in  marfhy 
and  watery  places ;  it  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
very  bitter.  Some  ufe  the  flowers  in  ale  inftead  of  hops. 
In  fome  countries  it  is  held  in  much  efteem,  but  hath 
not  obtained  with  us.  Boerhaave  reckons  up  three  fpecies. 
It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  wild  olive. 

ELdEOMELI,  from  oil,  and  t*t A/,  honey.  In 

Syria  this  oil  is  prepared  from  the  buds  of  a  certain  tree, 
though  fome  fay  from  the  trunk  ;  it  is  fweet,  thicker  than 
honey,  and  of  a  purging  quality.  SeeDiof.  lib.  i.  c.  37. 

ELiEOSACCHARUM,  from  sxanv,  oil,  and  ccoty^ao, 
fugar.  A  mixture  of  eflential  oil  with  fugar  is  thus  named 
in  pharmacy.  This  oil  requires  at  leaft  eight  or  ten 
times  ifs  quantity  of  fugar,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed 
with  it,  and  kept  clofe  in  a  phial.  In  the  eflential  oil  of 
vegetables  refides  molt  of  the  virtues  that  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  water,  or  to  vinous  fpirit  by  diftillation ;  hence, 
if  a  proper  quantity  of  water  or  of  vinous  fpirit  be  added 
to  thefe  eheofaccharums,  a  water  is  immediately  produced 
of  flmilar  efficacy  with  a  diftilled  water. 

ELAMBICATIO.  A  method  of  analyzing  mineral 
waters,  to  inveftigate  their  virtues. 

ELANULA.  Alum  as  hard  as  iron. 

ELAPHICON.  A  name  for  elaphobofcum. 

ELAPHOBOSCON.  See  Sisarum. 

ELAPHOBOSCUM.  See  Pastinaca  sylvestris. 

ELAPHOPILA.  The  hairs  collected  in  the  ftomach 
of  a  ftag,  and  formed  there  into  a  ball.  See  Cervus. 

ELAPHOSCORODON.  Stag’s  or  viper’s  garlic. 

ELAPS.  A  ferpent  whofe  bite  produces  a  diforder 
like  the  iliac  paffion. 

ELAQUIR.  Red  vitriol. 

ELAS'"MARIS.  Burnt  'lead. 

ELASIS.  The  fame  as  elafticitas. 

ELASMA,  from  t\a.ww,  to  impel.  A  lamina  or  plate  of 
any  kind.  But  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  clyfter-pipe. 

ELASTICITAS.  Elasis,  elater.  Elasticity, 
from  EXai/v®,  to  impel,  or  repel. 

It  is  the  property  in  bodies  by  which  they  reftore  them- 
felves  fpontaneoufly  to  the  figure  and  dimenfions  which 
they  had  loft  by  the  adion  of  fome  other  body  applied  to 
them. 

ELATE.  So  the  ancients  call  the  vagina  which  in- 
clofes  the  flowers  and  rudiments  of  the  fruit  of  the  great 
palm-tree. 

Elate  theleia.  See  Abies. 

ELATER.  See  Elasticitas.  , 

ELATERIUM.  See  Thuris  Cortex;  and  alfo, 
befides  its/application  to  the  wild  cucumber,  and  its  pre¬ 
parations,  fee  Cucumis  agrestis  ;  it  is  often  ufed  in 
Hippocrates  to  exprefs  an  external  application  of  a  di¬ 
gestive  or  a  detergent  nature. 

ELATHERIA.  See  Thuris  cortex. 

ELATINE,  alfo  called  Veronica  fcemina ,  linaria,  Fe¬ 
male  fluellin,  female  speedwell.  The  fpecies 
tifed  in  medicine  is  the  antirrhinum  elatine,  Linn.  Boer¬ 
haave  places  it  as  a  fpecies  of  linaria,  of  which  he  reckons 
twenty-rtwo  fpecies.  The  elatine  is  a  low  procumbent 


plant,  with  ova!  accuminated  leaves,  that  are  downy; 
the  flowers  are  pUrplifh  coloured ;  it  grows  annually  in 
corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  have  a  rough  bitterifh  tafte,  and  but  little 
hn ell;  both  water  and  fpirit  extract  their  whole  virtue, 
The  exprefled  juice  may  be  given  to  three  or  four  ounces 
three  times  a  day;  but  its  medicinal  power  has  not  kept 
it  a  place  in  practice. 

ELA1INUM  OLEUM.  The  name  of  an  oil  in  Diol- 
coride3. 

ELCOSIS.  Numerous,  or  large  chronic  ulcers,  ca¬ 
rious,  foetid,  and  attended  with  a  flow  fever. 

ELECTARIUM.  An  elect  ary.  Elcclarics  are  of 
the  fame  confiftence  and  materials  as  bolufes,  and  in 
chronic  dileafes,  where  the  exadnefs  of  dofes  is  not  ne— 
ccflary,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  medicine  requires 
the  concifeft  form  this  is  better  than  bolufes,  powders, 
oi  draughts.  .  Eledaries  for  keeping  in  the  {hops  require 
a  care  to  avoid  fuch  things  as  will  deftrov  one  another 
by  being. combined  :  aftringents  and  agglutinants  fpoil  by 
being  mixed  with  fugar ;  alkalies  and  acids  will  ferment 
if  they  lie  together;  naufeous,  bitter  ingredients  are  im¬ 
proper  for  this  form  5  fteel,  antimony,  and  oEthiops  mi¬ 
neral,  becaufe  of  their  colour,  are  belt  made  up  in  pills  - 
but  the  colour  of  cinnabar  is  improved  by  mixture  with 
the  conferve  of  rofes  or  hips.  The  confidence  of  ele dia¬ 
ries  fhould  be  fuch  as  neither  candies  nor  ferments. 

Extemporaneous  elefiaries  fhould  not  exceed  two  or 
three  ounces,  half  of  which  is  conferve;  but  this  is  not 
a  fixed  rule ;  for  the  confideration  of  how  much  of  the 
medicine  can  conveniently  be  given  for  one  dofe  is  fomc- 
times  to  be  attended  to :  when  the  ingredients  are  un¬ 
grateful,  they  are  beft  to  take  if  mixed  up  with  mucilage 
and  a  folution  of  liquorice  juice.  See  Lsmery’s  Univer- 
fal  Pharmacopoeia. 

ELECT.  IO.  Election.  That  part  of  pharmacy  which 
confifts  in  a  knowledge  of  the  various  fimples  whidi  com- 
pofe  the  materia  medica,  and  direds  the  choice  of  drugs 
diftinguifhing  the  good  from  the  bad.  *  ’ 

ELECTRODES,  from  n^turpov,  amber .  An  epithet 
for  ftools  which  fhine  like  amber.  r 

ELECTRON.  /  Amber.  See  SuccinUm.  It.  is  alfo 

ELECTRUM.  J  a  mixture  of  gold  with  a  fifth  part 
filver.  r 

Electrum  minerale.  The  Endure  of  metals  is 
made  of  tin  and  copper,  to  which  fome  add  gold,  and 
double  its  quantity  of  martial  regulus  of  antimony,  melt¬ 
ed  together ;  from  thefe  there  refults  a  metallic  mafs,  to 
which  fome  chemifts  have  given  the  name  of  clcclrum 
minerale.  This  mafs  is  powdered  and  detonated  with 
nitre  and  charcoal  to  a  kind  of  fcoria ;  then  it  is  powdered 
again  whilft  hot,  and  then  digefted  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
whence  a  tindure  is  obtained  of  a  fine  red  colour.  This 
tindure  is  a  deobftruent. 


ELECT  UARIUM  e  SENNA,  formerly  called  Elec- 
tar'ium  Lenitivum.  See  Senna. 

ELEGIA.  See  Arundo  Scriptoria. 

ELELISPH  ACOS.  Sage. 

ELEMBRAT.  See  AlEmbroth. 

ELEMENTUM.  An  element.  Galen  fays  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  any  thing  is  the  fmalleft  add  moft  minute  part 
of  that  thing  whofe  element  it  is.  Others  define  it  other- 
wife  ;  but  what  one  philofopher  aflerts,  others  prove  to 
be  abfurd. 

Among  the  chemifts,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  are 
called  elements  ;  alfo  primary  principles. 

ELEMI,  ' 

ELEMNI, 


,  ouu  prmcipaes. 

I,  }  Ca^e<^  a^°  IVicariba  idea.  Gum  elemi. 


It  is  a  dry  refinous  fubftance;  the  beft  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  and  ./Ethiopia  ;  an  inferior  fort  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  kind  of  olive-tree  in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies ; 
the  amyris  elemifera.  Linn.  What  we  have  from  the 
Eaft  is  wrapped  in  flag  leaves ;  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent;  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
green;  inflammable,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour  when 
melting  ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  bitterifh ;  it  diflolves  totally  in 
redified  fpirit  of  Vine;  by  diftillation  with  water  about 
one  ounce  of  eflential  oil  is  obtained  from  fixteen  of  the 
gum. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  as  a  digeftive  in  the  form  of  an  oint¬ 
ment  :  the  London  College  gives  the  following  preferip- 
tion,  in  which  it  is  the  chief  ingredient. 


Ungentum 


ELE  [3. 

Ungentum  Elemi.  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of  tried  mutton  fuet  frelh,  two  pounds  ;  of  gum 
elemi,  one  pound  ;  of  common  turpentine,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet ;  and  all  being  removed  from 
the  fire,  add  forthwith  the  turpentine,  and,  while  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  fluid,  ftrain  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  bell  of  the  officinal  digeflives.  Ar- 
cseus  was  its  firft  prefcriber,  and  from  him  it  was  former¬ 
ly  called  linimentum  vel  baljamum  Arccei.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

ELEMNIFERA  CURASSAYICA  ARBOR.  The 
gum  elemi-TREE,  called  alfo  Mytobalanura  Zeylonica  : 
amyris.  See  Elemi. 

ELENGI.  A  tall  tree  which  grows  in  Malabar,  and 
bears  fragrant  flowers,  elleemed  for  their  cordial  quality. 

ELEOSELINUM,  from  eno;,  a  fen,  and  cteXjvov,  parfey . 
A  name  for  smallage.  See  Apium. 

ELEPHANTIA.  A  fort  of  anafarca. 

Elephantia  Arabum.  According  to  fome  it  is  the 
elephantiafis ,  when  the  feet  are  fwelled  and  hard.  In  Dr. 
Cullen’s  Nofology,  is  is  fynonymous  with  elephantiafis . 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  called  alfo  elephani  Lazari  morbus 
vel  malum  ;  Phcenicius'morbus .  It  is  generally  ranked  as 
a  fpecies  of  leprofy-,  fee  Lepra  Arabum.  Some  fay 
it  is  the  hlgheft  degree  of  fkin  difeafes ;  and  others  diftin- 
guiffi  it  from  the  leprofy  by  having  its  feat  in  the  fiefh, 
whiift  rhe  leprofy  only  afi'e£ls  the  flcin,  or,  at  the  moll, 
the  integuments.  This  diforder  receives  its  name  from 
its  affe£ling  the  legs  fo  as  to  make  them  refemble  thofe 
of  an  elephant. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  ca- 
chexise,  and  order  impetigines. 

Dr.  Towne  affures  us,  that  negroes  are  very  commonly 
the  fubjedfts  of  this  diforder,  and  that  it  bears  a  great  af¬ 
finity  to  the  heft  account  we  have  of  the  lepra  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  He  fays  thofe  are  the  mod  fubjecb  to  it,  who,  af¬ 
ter  fevere  acute  fevers,  long  continued  intermittents,  or 
other  tedious  illneffes,  are  either  much  expofed  to  the 
inclemency  of  rainy  feafons,  and  the  cold  dews  of  the 
evening,  or  who  are  conftrained  to  fubfift  on  bad  diet. 

On  the  firft  attack,  the  patient  complains  of  fliiverings ; 
thefe  continue  a  few  hours,  and  are  Jfucceeded  by  a  pain 
in  the  head,  back,  and  loins  ;  a  naufea  and  vomiting  loon 
follow,  with  pain  in  one  of  the  inguinal  glands  (never  in 
both) ;  a  fevere  fever  follows;  the  gland  reddens,  becomes 
hard,  but  feldom  fuppurates ;  a  red  ftreak  run  down  the 
thigh,  from  the  fwelled  gland  to  the  leg,  almoft  an  inch 
broad,  and  of  a  flelh  colour;  this  ftreak  foon  fwells,  and 
then  the  fever  abates,  and  the  matter  is  thrown  upon  the 
leg  by  an  imperfect  crifis.  By  degrees  the  leg  is  more 
and  more  tumefied,  and  the  veins  are  formed  into  large 
varices,  which  are  very  apparent  from  the  knee  downward 
to  the  toes.  After  this,  the  fkin  grows  rugged  and  un¬ 
equal,  a  fcaly  fubltance  foon  forms  itfelf  on  it,  with  fif- 
fu  es  here  and  there.  Thefe  fcales  do  not  dry  off,  but 
are  daily  protruded  forward,  until  the  leg  is  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  Though  this  fcaly  fubltance  appears  harlh  and 
infenfible,  if  it  is  very  fuperficially  touched  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet,  the  blood  freely  oozes  out.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  monftrous  fize  of  the  difeafed  leg,  the  appetite 
remains  good,  and  in  all  other  refpe&s  the  patient  is 
healthy  :  many  of  them  continue  thus  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  and  make  no  other  complaint  than  what  the  enor¬ 
mous  fize  of  the  leg  occafions.  It  rarely  happens  that 
both  leg  ;  are  affefted.  White  people  are  aflliTed  with 
this  diforder  when  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  circumftances 
that  are  the  apparent  caufe  in  blacks. 

This  dijfeafe  is  infeftious,  and  often  found  to  be  here¬ 
ditary. 

The  cure  is  uncertain  :  however,  after  cleanfing  the 
firft  paffages,  warm  perfpiratives  may  be  mixed  with  an- 
timoniak;,  and  adminiftered  with  the  bark.  The  diet 
and  other  helps  Ihould  all  conduce  to  increafe  the  vis  vitae. 
Mercury  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  injurious;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  manifefts  its  ufefulnefs,  when  joined  with 
the  above-named  remedies. 

Aretaeus  de icribes  the  elephantiafis  with  great  accuracy. 
Towne  is  particular  in  the  account  of  it.  See  Turner 
alfo  in  his  Difeafes  of  the  Skin,  and  Brooks’s  Practice  of 
Phyfic. 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  23,  &c.  is  inferted 
a  defeription  of  the  elephantiafis ,  as  it  appears  at  Madeira, 
and  alfo  the  method  which  in  one  inftance  was  attended 
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with  fuccefs.  In  this  country  the  diforder  appears  at  firft 
in  the  form  of  tubercles  on  any  or  all  parts  of  the  body; 
in  time  they  ulcerate  :  if  they  happen  on  the  beard  or 
eye-brows,  the  hairs  there  fall  off,  but  this  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  head.  The  legs  fwfell,  and  are  hard,  white 
fcales  cover  them,  and  fiffures  appear  here  and  there, 
though  in  fome  inftances  the  legs  are  emaciated  and  full 
of  ulcers.  Many  other  very  difagreeable  fymptoms  are 
obferved  in  different  patients. 

None  are  obferved  to  receive  this  diforder  from  others 
by  contaft,  but  generally  the  children  of  the  difeafed  are 
fubjeT  to  iti 

The  bark,  with  the  following  embrocation  and  buffer¬ 
ing,  proved  curative,  after  mercurials  and  antimoniais 
failed. 

Applicet.  Empl.  Epifp .  Nuch. 

R  Cort.  Peruv.  pulv.  3  h  fs-  cort.  rad.  faffafr.  pulv.  3  fs. 
fyr.  q.  f.  f.  eleclar.  cap.  q.  n.  m.  major  bis  in  die. 

R  Spt.  viiii  tenuior.  ^  viii.  lixiv.  tart.  3  i.  fpt.  fal.  am¬ 
nion.  3  ii.  m.  f.  embroc.  cum  qua  inung.  partes  affc£t. 
mane  no&eque. 

ELEPHANTINUM  EMPL.  A  plafter  deferred  fn 
Oribafius.  Celfus  deferibes  one  of  the  fame  name,  but 
very  different  in  qualities. 

ELEPHANTQPUS,  of  an  elephant,  and  Trsr, 

foot .  A  plant  fo  called  by  M.  Vaillunt,  becaufe  he 
fays  that  the  under  leaves  refemble  an  tlep  '  ant’s  foot . 
He  makes  three  fpecies,  but  names  no  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities. 

ELEPHAS.  In  chemiftry  it  fignifies  aqua  forth.  Iq 
botany  it  is  a  plant  which  Parkinfon  calls  fcordio  afirnis 
elephas  columnte.  In  zoology  it  is  the  large  animal  called 
an  elephant.  In  nofologv  it  is  the  diforder  cailqd (depha/t* 
tiajis.  * 

ELERSNA.  SeerMoLYBDZENA. 

ELETERII,  Cort.  See  Thuris  cortex. 

ELETTARI.  A  name  of  the  leffer  cardamoms.  §ce 
Cardamomum. 

Elettari  primum.  True  stone  parsley.  See 
Amomum. 

ELUTHERIA.  See  Cascarilla. 

ELEVATIO.  Elevation.  Chemical  fublimatlon  is 
fometimes  thus  named. 

ELEVATOR,  i.  e.  Reftus  fuperior .  See  Elevator 

OCULI. 

Elevator  auriculae.  This  mufcle  arifes  from  the 
external  termination  of  the  frontal  mufcle,  it  being  formed 
of  diverfe  flelhy  fibres  covering  the  temporal  mufcle  ;  and 
being  thin  and  membranous,  is  carried  over  it ;  then 
growing  narrower,  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
ear,  bringing  it  upward  and  forward. 

- Labii  inferioris  musculus.  See  Levator 

LABII  SUPERIORIS. 

- Labii  superioris.  See  Levator  labii  supe¬ 
rioris. 

- Labiorum.  See  Levator  communis. 

- ■.  Nasi  alarum.  Thefe  mufcles  arife  from  the 

top  of  the  bone  of  the  nofe  near  the  lachrymal  cavity, 
with  a  {harp  and  flefhy  beginning,  and  falling  down  to¬ 
wards  its  fides  in  a  triangular  figure,  not  much  unlike  the 
Greek  letter  A,  it  runs  downwards  the  length  of  the  bone, 
and  is  inferted  broad  and  flefhy  into  the  nafi  nlre. 

- Oculi;  alfo  called  fuperbus,  attoller.s ,  and  re  this 

fuperior.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  foc- 
ket  near  the  hole,  which  gives  a  paffage  to  the  optic  nerve ; 
then  palling  over  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eve,  . 
is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  fcle- 
rotica. 

— - —  Palpebr^  superioris.  See  Levator,  palp.  } 
super. 

ELEVATORES  4.NI.  See  Levatoresj»ani. 

ELEVATORIUM.  An  elevator.  An  inftrument 
with  which  to  raife  a  depreffion  in  the  Ikull.  From  elevo,  ■ 

to  raife  up. 

ELHANNA.  See  Alcanna. 

ELHANNE  ARABUM.  Eastern  privet.  See 
Ligustrum  Indicum. 

ELICRYSO.  A  fpecies  of  fenecio. 

ELICHRYSON,  I  Helichryson.  Helichryfum,  from,  : 

ELICHRYSUM,  j  the  fun ,  and  v<tq,,  gold*  j 

Goldylocks.  r 

Boerhaave  enumerates  nineteen  fpecies.  It  is  n  finall, 
Ihrubby,  downy  plant,  clothed  with  long  very  narrow 
1  leaves*. 
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leaves,  producing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  feveral  fmall 
round  heads,  of  bright  yellow  fcaly  flowers.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter. 

Elichrysum,  Coma  aurea  Germanica,  called  alfo  Unarla 
aurealinofyris,  jiupeorum ,  virga  aurea ,  conyza,Jlaechas  citrina 
Gtrmamca ,  elichryfum  latitolia,  amaranthus  luteus ,  gna- 
phaleum  luteum ,  and  German  goldylocks.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  May.  The  flowers  are 
diuretic. 

Conyza  jEth'topica.  African  shrbby  goldylocks. 

Elichrysum,  called  alfo  chryfocome ,  coma  aurea, flee- 
chas  citrina ,  GOLDEN  maiden-hair,  golden  stoechas, 
GOLDEN,  Or  YELLOW  CASIDONY,  GOLDYLOCKS. 

The  flowers,  naturally  dry  and  firm,  retain  their  figure 
and  glofly  yellow  colour  for  years.  Both  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  if  rubbed  a  little,  fmell  ftrongly,  and  have  a  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  mulk  kind.  To  the  tafte  they  are  warm,  pun¬ 
gent,  bitterilh,  and  aftringent.  Water  takes  up  their  fla¬ 
vour  in  diftillation,  and,  by  infufion,  re&ified  fpirit  does 
the  lame.  It  is  not  much  ufed  in  medicine,  although  it 
is  elteemed  as  being  aftringent  and  corroborant.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  or  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

-  Montanum.  Mountain  cudweed.  See 

Cnaphalium  montanum. 

ELIDRION.  Rulandus  fays  it  is  maftich,  or  mer¬ 
cury,  or  rapontic,  or  a  mixture  of  filver,  brafs,  and 
gold. 

ELIGII  MORBUS.  A  fistula. 

ELIGMA.  Linctus. 

ELITHROIDES.  See  Elythroides. 

ELIXIR.  An  elixir  is  only  a  compound  tinChire. 
This  word  is  from  the  Arabic,  in  which  language  al-ecfir, 
or  al-ekjir,  fignifies  chemijlry ;  hence  elixir ,  a  medicine 
prepared  by  the  chemical  art,  is  appropriated  by  way  of 
eminence  to  a  tinChire  extracted  by  a  proper  menftruum 
from  many  ingredients.  An  elixir  is  more  faturated  than 
a  tinCture,  fo  is  not  fo  clear. 

Elixir.  Aloes.  J  / 

- Proprietatis.  >  See  Aloe. 

— —  Vitriolicum.  J 

—  Myrrhs  comp.  See  Myrrha. 

ELIXIS,  from  to  lick.  An  eclegma  or  linhlus. 

ELIXIVIATIO.  Elixiviation.  The  operation  by 
which  a  fixed  fait  is  extracted  from  the  allies  of  vege¬ 
tables,  by  an  affufion  of  water. 

ELIZ.  See  Flos  jeris. 

ELLEBORINE.  Bastard  hellebore. 

ELLEBORUS.  See  Helleborus. 

ELLOBOS.  An  epithet  for  fuch  feeds  or  fruits  as  are 
in  pods  or  lobes.  .  ,f 

ELLYCHNION,  7  fro  mxuvi/flj,  a  lamp.  The  wick 

ELLYCHNIOTOS,  \  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  Thefe  I 
were  made  of  different  materals,  fome  of  the  papyrus, 
fome  of  the  fruit  of  the  ricinus,  &c.  Thefe  wicks  were 
ufed  by  the  ancients  inftead  of  lint. 

ELMINTHES.  Worms. 

ELOANX.  Auripigment. 

ELODES.  Thefe  are  a  fpecies  of  tritseophya,  or  re¬ 
mittent  fever,  and  are  fo  called  when  a  profufe  fweating 
attends  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

ELOGIUM.  Pare  ufes  this  word  inftead  of  renun- 
ciatio. 

ELOME.  Auripigment. 

ELONGATIO.  An  elongation.  It  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  luxation.  From  elongo,  to  lengthen  out. 

ELOPITINUM.  Vitriol. 

ELOS  MARIS.  Burnt  lead. 

ELOXOCHITL.  It  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  tree. 
Ray  mentions  it  under  the  article  banana ;  but  he  'men¬ 
tions  no  medical  virtue. 

ELIPIS.  The  scoria  of  silver. 

ELTZ.  See  jEris  flos. 

ELUTHERIA.  See  Thuris  cortex. 

ELUTRIATIO.  Washing  over.  It  is  the  pour- 
ing  of  liquor  out  of  one  veffel  -into  another,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  fubfiding  matter  from  the  clear  and  fluid  part. 

ELUVIES.  In  Pechlmus  it  imports  the  humour  dif- 
charged  in  a  fluor  a-lbus. 

ELUXATIO.  See  Luxatio. 

ELYM A  GEOSTIS.  KT  f  , 

ELYMOS  I  Names  or  the  pameum. 

ELYTHROIDES  or  Eli  thr  aides,  from  etei/Bpoy,  vagina , 


a  /heath,  and  f/JV,  form .  So  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
teftes  is  called,  becaufe  it  includes  them  as  in  a  {heath. 

ELYTROCELE.  A  hernia  in  the  vagina. 

ELYTRON,  from  eKvu,  to  involve,  or  cover ,  a  cover** 
ing  or  fheath.  Hippocrates  calls  the  membranes  which 
involve  the  fpinal  marrow  gXi/7pa. 

ELZIMAR.  See  CEris  flos. 

EMACIANTES.  Diieafes  that  occafion  a  wafting  of 
the  whole  body. 

EMANSIO.  Etmuller  ufes  this  word  inftead  of  / up - 
preffio,  when  fpeaking  of  fupprefled  menfes.  Emanjio 
menfium  is  the  retention  or  abfence  of  the  menfes  beyond 
their  ufual  period  of  appearing.  See  Amenorrhoea. 

EMARGINATO.  To  emarginate.  To  cleanfe 
a  wound  of  the  feurf,  &c.  about  its  edge. 

EMARGINATUS.  Thefe  leaves  of  plants  which  are 
hollowed  at  their  extremities,  fo  as  to  form  a  heart,  are 
called  emarginated  leaves . 

EMASCULATES.  See  Malazissatus. 

EMBAMMA,  vel  bamma,  from  (iatz'lx,  to  immerge,  or 
dip.  A  fauce  or  pickle  to  dip  victuals  in.  Muftard  is  a 
kind  of  embamma.  See  Apobamma 

EMBAPHION.  A  cruet  for  containing  embammas. 

EMBASIS,  from  ev,  and  /3aicrw,  to  go.  A  deep  bafon 
or  tub  filled  with  water  for  fwimming  in,  called  dexamene. 

EMBELG  ? 

EMBLEc"  See  Myrgbalan!  emblici. 

EMBOLE,  from  gp to  put  in.  The  reduction 
or  fetting  of  a  diflocated  bone. 

EMBORISMA.  An  aneurism. 

EMBOTUM.  A  funnel  conveying  fumes  into  any 
orifice  of  the  body. 

EMBREGMA,  7  from  to  moijlen,  fprinkle, 

EMBROCATIO,  \  or  foak  in.  Embrocation.  It  is 
an  external  application  in  a  fluid  form,  ufually  prepared 
of  volatile  and  fpirituous  ingredients,  and  moftly  ufed  to 
relieve  pains,  numbnefs,  or  palfies.  See  Lotio. 

EMBROCHE,  from  epSpe %v,  to  make  wet,  i.  e.  Em- 
brocatio,  or  fomentatio . 

EMBRONTETOS,  from  @pav']n,  thunder.  Properly  it 
is  one  thunder-Jlruck ;  and  from  a  fimilarity  of  efteCts,  it 
is  applied  to  apoplectic  perfons. 

EMBRYON.  An  embrio,  from  cv,  in,  and  @pvx,  to 
pullulate,  or  bud  forth.  Thus  the  child  in  the  womb  is 
called,  becaufe  it  buds  forth  in  the  internal  parts.  So 
Hippocrates  calls  the  child  in  the  womb  when  in  its  third 
ftage,  that  is,  before  it  is  a  complete  child.  See  Cuema, 
CoNCEPTIO. 

Galen  fays,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  call  the  foetus  un¬ 
der  two  months  old  by  the  name  of  embryon ,  but  named 
it  cuema ;  but  others  fay  it  is  embryon  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  being  in  the  womb.  Homer  applies  the  term 
embryon  to  the  foetus  of  brutes ;  and  Theophraftus  does 
the  fame  with  refpeCt  to  the  feeds  of  plants,  and  they  are 
followed  in  the  fame  by  all  the  moderns. 

EMBRYONATUM.  See  Antim.  sulph.  PRiici- 

PITATUM. 

EMBRYONUM  BALS.  vel  Spt.  It  is  a  preferip- 
tion  of  Bates  ;  but  in  point  of  excellency  it  is  exceeded 
by  a  mixture  of  the  fpirituous  anifeed  water,  and  Ample 
cinnamon  water  in  equal  parts. 

EMBRYOTHLASTES,  from  epcSpuav,  a  foetus ,  and 
Sxaw,  to  break.  An  inftrument  to  break  the  bones  of  a 
foetus,  in  order  to  its  more  eafy  delivery.  It  is  alfo  a 
crotchet  for  extracting  a  foetus. 

EMBRYOTOMIA.  Embriotomy.  From  ip&pow,  a. 
foetus,  and  np.vu,  to  cut.  It  is  a  cutting  of  the  child  whilft 
in  the  womb,  in  order  to  its  eafier  delivery. 

EMBRYULCUS.  It  is  when  the  embryotomy  is  made 
ufe  of  for  delivering  a  child  from  the  womb. 

EMBRYULCIA,  from  g  y.Cpuov,  a  foetus ,  and  fraa,  to 
draw.  An  hook  for  the  extraction  of  a  child  when  la¬ 
bour  is  difficult.  In  the  prefent  praCtice  of  midwifry,  as 
circumftances  vary,  the  feetus  is  drawn  away  from  the 
uterus  by  the  curved  forceps,  the  strait  forceps, 
the  blunt  hook,  or  the  crotchet;  the  latter  of  thefe 
wounds,  and  fo  generally  kills  the  child,  but  its  delivery 
is  only  expeditedand  facilitated  by  the  other  three. 

The  blunt  hook  is  ufed  when  the  child  prefents  with 
its  breech,  and  die  pains  are  not  fufficient  for  effecting 
its  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  hook  is  carefully  to  be  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  groin  of  the  child,  and  as  the  pains  return,  na¬ 
ture  muft  be  affifted  by  gently  pulling  with  the  hook ; 
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but  if  much  ftrength  is  required  it  is  {bill  better  to  leave 
the  delivery  to  the  ufual  affiftance  of  the  hands  only  with 
the  labour-pains,  becanfe  the  hook  may  diflocate  or  break 
the  thigh  of  the  child.  When  the  hook  is  ufed,  it  fhould 
be  taken  away  as  foon  as  the  finger  can  be  fixed  in  the 
child’s  groin,  for  thus  the  danger  is  much  leffened. 

The  crotchets  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for¬ 
ceps,  except  that  the  crotchet  having  a  hook  as  its  point, 
is  forced  into  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  (trait  forceps  are  ufed  for  bringing  the  head  of  the 
child  forward,  when  by  reafon  of  its  fize,  or  the  want  of 
fains,  it  cannot  otherwife  be  protruded ;  but  much  care 
fhould  be  had  in  ufing  them.  They  are  never  neceflary 
whilft  the  head  is  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  very  rarely  when  it  hath  defcended  lower.  Dr. 
Hunter  abfolutely  forbids  their  life  if  they  can  poffibly 
be  avoided,  and  that  confident  with  the  fafety  of  the 
child;  for  if  time  is  allowed,  the  parts  will  dilate,  and 
the  head  will  be  moulded  fo  as  to  pafs  with  the  lead 
pofiible  violence. 

The  forceps,  as  improved  by  Smellie,  are  the  bed ;  he 
reduced  their  length,  to  prevent  their  being  ufed  before 
the  head  is  fufficiently  low.  They  (hould  not  be  applied 
before  the  ears  can  be  felt,  and  before  ufing  them,  the 
following  rules  fhould  be  obferved. 

1.  The  external  parts  diould  be  diffidently  dilated. 

2.  The  exadf  fituation  of  the  child’s  head  (hould  be 
known ;  and  this  is  bed  difcovered  by  feeling  one  ear. 

3.  A  finger  (hould  be  in  the  os  internum  to  guide  the 
forceps,  led  a  part  of  the  uterus  itfelf  (hould  be  included 
in  them.  When  the  finger  cannot  be  thus  introduced, 
great  care  is  required  in  palling  the  forceps  along  the  fide 
of  the  child’s  head. 

4.  The  blades  of  the  forceps  (hould  be  well  greafed  be¬ 
fore  they  are  introduced. 

5.  If  pofiible  apply  the  blades  over  the  child’s  ears,  for 
thus  they  are  placed  on  the  narrowed  part  of  the  head ; 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  fix  one  before  one  ear,  and 
the  other  behind  the  oppofite  one. 

6.  The  forceps  (hould  be  palled  up  in  the  diredlion  of 
a  line,  that  would  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  betwixt  the 
navel  and  the  fcrobiculus  cordis;  at  thedame  time  keep¬ 
ing  the  handles  as  far  back  as  the  perimeum  will  eafily 
admit.  When  the  forceps  are  fecure,  pull  them  from 
blade  to  blade,  for  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  (lip  off. 

7.  The  handles  fhould  be  tied  tight  before  the  operator 
begins  to  pull  downwards  with  them  ;  and  when  the  two 
blades  are  locked,  the  lock  fhould  be  about  an  inch  from 
the  child’s  head. 

8.  As  the  child’s  head  advances,  the  operator  fhould 
alternately  reft  and  pull  while  the  perimeum  is  on  the 
ftretch,  and  until  the  vertex  is  brought  from  under  the 
os  pubis  ;  then  the  handles  of  the  forceps  being  gradually 
railed  towards  the  mother’s  belly,  and  the  pulling  repeat¬ 
ed  with  caution,  whilft  with  one  hand  the  perinreum  is 
fupported,  the  forehead  will  be  freed  from  it.  The  for¬ 
ceps  are  now  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  delivery  finifired 
as  is  ufual,  with  the  hands  alone. 

The  different  cafes  in  which  thefe  forceps  are  required, 
may  be  feen  under  the  article  Pr^shntatio. 

The  long  curved  forceps.  They  were  invented  by 
Smellie,  -with  a  view  to  faving  the  life  of  the  child  when 
the  body  being  delivered,  the  head  could  not  be  brought 
away  in  the  ufual  manner.  In  this  cafe,  the  crotchet  was 
formerly  ufed.  Thefe  forceps  are  longer  than  the  ftraight 
ones,  becaufe  they  are  applied  when  the  head  of  the  child 
is  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  but  as  it  can  very  rarely 
happen  that  where  the  buttocks  have  paffcd  (efpecially 
when  doubled,  as  in  breech  prefentations)  the  head  will 
be  detained ;  thefe  inftruments  will  hardly  ever  be  re¬ 
quired.  Indeed  when  the  head  is  feparated  from  the 
body,  and  left  in  the  uterus,  if  the  pelvis  is  much  dis¬ 
torted,  the  long  curved  forceps  may  fometimes  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  (freight  ones ;  but  in  this  cafe,  if  the  fize  of 
the  head  is  leflened  by  emptying  it  of  part  of  the  brain, 
the  delivery  may  generally  be  effected  by  one  hand  and 
one  crotchet. 

EME.  See  Emeu. 

EMBULA.  A  pipe. 

EMUBLARCHI  SUFFUMIGIUM.  A  suffumi- 
C ati on  defcribed  by  Aetius. 

EMBYAYEMBO.  1  he  name  of  a  plant  which  grows 
in  Brafib  See  Raii  Hift. 
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EMERICUS.  See  Smyris. 

EMERUS,  alfo  called  colutea  fcorpioidcs  major ,  and 
fcorpium  fcnna. 

Emerus  Minor,  called  alfo  colutea  humilis,  colutea 
fcorpiodes  humilis ,  colutea  Jiliquofa  minor,  toronllla  montana , 
and  lesser  scorpion  senna. 

It  grows  on  hilly  places ;  its  leaves  are  purging,  and 
poor  people  fometimes  gather  and  ufe  them  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

- -  Americanus.  See  Indicum. 

EMESIA,  emesma,  and  emEtos,  from  to  vo¬ 

mit,  the  addon  of  vomiting. 

EMETICA,  Emetic,  from  to  vomit.  The  be¬ 
nefit  of  emetics  in  cafe  of  poifonous  or  other  ofi'enfive 
fubjects  being  lodged  in  the  ftomach,  arifes  from  their 
evacuating  power,  and  not  only  clears  the  ftomach,  but 
the  upper  parts  of  the  inteftines ;  befides,  from  the  ffiock 
which  they  give  to  the  general  frame,  they  are  highly 
ufeful;  they  alfo  evacuate  bile,  and  prevent  ((agnations 
happening  in  the  fyftem  of  the  vena  portarum;  which 
often  lay  the  foundation  of  the  moft  obftinate  complaints  ; 
nor  is  the  comp’-effion  alone  confined  to  the  liver  which 
they  give,  but  the  whole  abdominal  vifeera  experiences 
the  good  effedfs,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  thorax ;  and  clear 
the  inteftines  downwards ;  befides  they  excite  the  force 
of  the  circulation  in  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  from  all  which 
circumftances  much  general  utility  may  be  derived  in 
pradfice. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  adt  by  irritation,  the  effedi  of 
which  is  a  conatus  naturae  to  expel  fomething  obnoxious  ; 
hence  a  cathartic  in  an  over  dofe  often  proves  emetic. 

When  emetics  are  adminiftered,  if  bleeding  is  alfo  re¬ 
quired,  that  operation  (hould  be  firft  performed.  If  the 
patient  is  coftive,  or  if  he  hath  a  ferous  plethora,  purg¬ 
ing  fhould  precede  the  ufe  of  emetics,  efpecially  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Fat  people  (hould  take  emetics  on  an  empty  fto¬ 
mach,  after  ufing  briflt  exercife  about  noon;  and  thin 
people  (hould  take  them  about  an  hour  or  two  after  eating. 

During  the.  operation  of  an  emetic,  the  perfon  (hould 
fit  with  his  knees  advanced  towards  his  bread,  for  thus 
the  difeharges  will  be  much  more  eafy.  Though  drink¬ 
ing  freely  generally  affifts  the  operation  of  thefe  medi¬ 
cines  ;  yet  if  two  or  three  draughts  do  not  come  up,  the 
throat  (hould  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  or  a  few  grains 
of  white  vitriol  may  be  fwallowed,  becaufe  by  drinking 
more,  the  ftomach  may  be  fo  diftended  as  not  to  be  able 
to  eje£(  its  contents. 

In  all  feverifli  paroxyfms,  inflammations  of  the  ftomach, 
fpafms  in  the  ftomach  from  anger,  hyfterics,  See.  con- 
geftions  of  blood  in  the  upper  parts;  if  on  any  account 
an  emetic  is  indicated,  bleeding  (hould  precede,  and  the 
plethora  be  removed.  - 

A  decodtion  of  the  bulbous  roots  of  common  daffodil 
is  one  of  the  gentleft  emetics •  in  the  materia  medica. 
Horfe-radiffi  and  muftard  are  diuretics  as  well  as  gentle 
emetics ,  and  as  they  difeharge  only  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  their  ufe  is  the  fafer  in  cafes  which  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  more  adtive  ones.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  the  flour  of 
muftard  may  be  added  to  each  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
repeated  as  required. 

In  venereal  diforders,  the  hydrargyrus  vitriolat.  has 
been  thought  the  moft  proper.  In  old  chronic  complaints, 
antimonial  emetics  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  atte¬ 
nuating  and  deobftruent.  In  maniac  cafes,  antimeniais 
are  never  to  be  omitted.  When  poifons  are  fwallowed, 
the  zincum  vitriolatum  purificatum  is  the  bed  adapted 
for  fpeedy  relief. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  emetics  extends  very  far  into  medical 
pradlice.  When  the  menfes  are  exceflive  from  any  ob- 
(trudfion  in  the  returning  veffels,  an  emetic  may  procure 
relief ;  and  when  the  menfes  are  fuppreffe’d,  emetics  pow¬ 
erfully  affift  in  reftoring  their  due  courfe,  if  taken  a  little 
before  the  time  of  their  ufual  return.  The  head-ach  at¬ 
tending  youth  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  much  relieved  by 
this  difeharge.  The  vomiting  which  fo  frequently  is  at¬ 
tendant  during  pregnancy,  is  much  relieved  by  frequent 
fmall  dofes  of  the  pulv.  ipecac.  Two,  and  from  that  to 
fix  grains,  may  be  now  and  then  given,  to  reftrain  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  thefe  difeharges;  and  the 
drainings  in  confequence  of  the  ipec.  is  farlefs  than  tljofe 
that  are  natural. 

Thofe  who  are  violently  drained  by  emetics,  thofe  who. 
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have  ruptures,  or  arieurifms,  as  alfo  thofe  whofe  vifcera 
are  unfound,  fliould  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  Her¬ 
culean  remedies. 

An  opiate  fhould  generally  fucceed  an  emetic ;  and 
v/hen  thefe  evacuants  are  too  powerful,  or  operate  more 
than  is  required,  opiates  greatly  reduce  their  efficacy ; 
common  fait  given  in  the  gruel  will  turn  the  operation  of 
emetics  downwards ;  a  fpoonful  of  brandy  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeds  in  checking  their  adlion ;  mild  oils,  grateful  acids, 
and  aromatics,  are  alfo  efficacious  helps. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  emetics ,  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Inaugural 
Differtation  (a  tranllation  of  which  is  in  that  edition  of 
his  works  publiffied  by  Dr.  Lettfom)  may  be  read  with 
confiderable  advantages.  In  this  publication,  befides  the 
many  occafional  remarks  on  other  important  fubjedls,  the 
dodtor  very  advantageoufly  dwells,  I.  On  the  adlion  of 
vomiting,  and  the  various  means  ufed  to  excite  it ;  he  at¬ 
tends  to  emetics  with  refpedl  to  thf  ir  ftrength  or  different 
power  on  the  ftomach.  2.  The  ufe  of  emetics  confidered 
as  ftimulants.  3.  The  ufe  of  emetics  as  evacuants.  4.  The 
ufes  of  emetics ,  arifing  from  their  mechanical  force  :  this 
laft  divifion  he  concludes  with  obfervations  on  fome  dif- 
eafes  in  which  emetics  may  be  hurtful.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  remarks  under  the  above  divifions,  moll  difeafes  are 
noticed  which  are  benefited  by  emetics  operating  in  any 
one  of  thofe  modes.  But  fuch  is  the  importance  of  every 
part  of  his  performance,  that  to  feledl  would  leave  too 
much  ■,  it  is  therefore  thought  belt,  after  a  general  infor¬ 
mation  of  its  contents,  to  urge  the  perufal  of  the  work 
itfelf,  on  every  inquirer  into  the  fubject. 

EMETICUM  MITE.  The  mild  emetic  of  Boerhaave 
is  made  by  deflagrating  one  part  of  crude  antimony  with 
two  of  nitre.  By  this  procefs,  not  only  all  the  fulphur, 
but  much  of  the  phlogifton  of  the  regulus  is  confumed ; 
it  is  therefore  mild. 

Emeticum  vinum.  See  Antimoniale  Vinum. 
EMETOCATHARTICUM.  A  medicine  which  ope¬ 
rates  by  vomit  and  by  ffopl. 

EMEU,  alfo  called  erne ,  cafoar ,  cafoaris  j  the  casso¬ 
wary.  It  is  a  large  bird  of  the  oflrich  kind. 

The  emeu  and  cajfowary  are  generally  fpoken  of  as  one, 
but  they  are  different  birds.  The  emeu  is  met  with  in 
South  America,  and  the  cajfowary  in  the  Molucca  iflands. 
See  Goldfmith’s  Hiflory  of  the  Earth  and  animated  Na¬ 
ture,  vol.  V. 

EMISSARIUM.  An  emissary.  In  medicine  it  is 
any  orifice  of  the  body,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  out 
of  which  any  thing  is  emitted. 

EMMENAGOGA,  Emmenagogues,  from  e/xpevia, 
the  menjirual  difeharges,  and  ay  a,  to  draw ,  lead ,  ox  force. 
They  are  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  the 
menllrual  flux.  Of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  fetid 
gums,  aromatics,  aloetics,  chalybeats,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  black  hellebore.  Some  medicines  ranked  un¬ 
der  this  clafs  produce  their  effedl  by  leffening  irritations, 
others  by  their  ftimuli.  When  fpafms  in  the  veffels  ob- 
ftrudt,  mugwort  powerfully  relaxes  ;  caftor,  faffron,  or 
borax  do  the  fame.  The  flimulating  kinds  fhould  not  be 
given,  except  the  body  is  full  of  good  blood  and  juices  ; 
for  as  they  urge  to  an  excretion,  they  caufe  a  difeharge 
of  what  cannot  be  fpared  until  then.  A  third  kind  of 
emmenagogues  are,  whatever  conduces  to  fill  the  body  with 
healthy  fluids.  But  on  this  fubjedt  there  is  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  few,  if  any  of  this  clafs  having  been  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  expedition  of  the  pradlitioner,  indeed  fo  little 
fo,  that  one  cannot  almofl  in  any  cafe  of  amenorrhoea 
wdth  much  confidence  promife  fuccefs ;  however  the  ge¬ 
neral  dodtrine  at  prefent  {lands,  that  the  medicines  which 
are  to  be  employed  in  both  the  Hates  of  amenorrhcea, 
are  chiefly  thofe,  which  ftrengthen,  and  increafe  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus. 

EMMENIA,  from  [ayiv ,  a  month.  The  menflrual  dif¬ 
eharges. 

EMMOTOS,  from  \j.bro%y  lint.  An  epithet  for  per- 
fons,  parts  o£  the  body,  or  diforders  that  require  lint  for 
the  cure. 

EMODIA.  A  stupor  of  the  teeth. 

EMOLLIENTIA.  Emollients.  Medicines  of  this 
clafs  relax  and  fupple  the  folids  ;  they  alfo  fheathe  and 
foften  the  afperity  of  the  fluids.  When  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  they  are  termed  emollients  j  but  if  internally  admi- 
niftered,  demulcents  feems  to  be  their  propereft  appella¬ 
tion.  Bee  Demulcentia.  Dr.  Cuilen  fays,  that  emol¬ 


lients  adt  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  immediately 
applied,  either  by  being  infinuated  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  folid;  and  thereby  diminifliing  the  denfity  of  the 
whole  of  the  mixt;  they  diminiffi  its  force  of  cohefion, 
or  by  being  infinuated  into  the  -interftices  of  dry  particles, 
they  diminiffi  the  fridtion,.  that  might  otherwise  occur, 
and  thereby  render  the  whole  more  flexible.  The  former 
feems  to  be  the  operation  of  water,  the  latter  of  oil. 

Emollient  topics  are  formed  of  water,  oily,  and  muci¬ 
laginous  fubllances.  Water,  particularly  when  affifted 
by  a  moderate  heat,  is  plentifully  abforbed  from  the 
whole  furface  of  our  body  ;  it  powerfully  relaxes  and  di¬ 
lutes,  being  mifcible  with  almoft  every  animal  fluid.  Oil 
relaxes  and  obtunds  what  is.  acrid  5  and  mucilage  alfo 
ffieathes  {harp  humours.  In  compofitions  of  this  kind, 
the  aqueous  part  fliould  be  freely  allowed  ;  for  the  muci¬ 
lages  require  to  be  largely  diluted  *,  gentle  friction  on  the 
part  increafes  their  efficacy,  and  as  to  the  heat  with  which 
they  are  applied,  it  fliould  not  exceed  what  produces  a 
pleafing  fenfation.  From  the  relaxing  quality  of  emollient 
topics,  and  their  ffieathing  of  acrimony,  it  is  that  they 
are  good  fedative  applications,  when  pain  from  tenfion, 
or  from  irritation,  is  excited :  from  the  fympathy  of  the 
nerves  their  efficacy  is  conveyed  alfo  to  diftant  and  deep- 
feated  parts,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  warm  bath  proves  fo 
powerful  a  fedative.  From  the  fame  principles  thefe  ap¬ 
plications  rank  with  antifpafmodics.  Emollients ,  by  re¬ 
laxing  the  fibres,  and  increafing  the  congeftion  of  fluids, 
promote  fuppuration ;  and  laftly,  the  heat  with  which 
they  are  applied  concurs  with  their  other  effedls  to  rank 
them  with  the  tribe  of  feptics  ■,  their  oily  parts  parti¬ 
cularly  difpofe  them  to  a  putrid  acrid  acrimony.  See 
Aikin’s  Obfervations  on  the  external  Ufe  of  Preparations 
of  Lead,  p.  29,  &c. 

EMOTIO.  When  this  word  is  ufed  with  refpedl  to 
the  mind,  and  in  a  medical  fenfe,  it  fignifies  a  delirium  ; 
v/hen  relative  to  fome  bone,  a  luxation  is  to  be  under- 
flood. 

EMPASMA,  from  'naerju,  to  fprinkle  upon.  See  Ca- 
tapasma. 

EMPEROS.  Mutilated. 

EMPETRUM  It  is  a  plant  which  refembles  heath. 
See  Alypum. 

Empetrum  montantjm  fructu  nigro,  called  alfo 
erica  baccifera  procumbcns  nigra ,  erica  cons  folio ;  black- 
berried  HEATH,  CROW-BERRIES,  and  CRAKE-BERRIES. 

- Lusitanicum  fructu  albo,  called  alfo  erica. 

eredla  baccis  candidis ,  and  erica  coris  folio. 

- - Thymelaiae  foliis,  alfo  called  fanamunda ,  and 

sea-heath.  This  laft  fort  grows  on  the  coafl  of  Anda- 
lufia,  it  flowers  in  February.  A  dram  of  the  root  purges 
flrongly.  About  Gibraltar  it  is  called  burhalaga ,  but  is 
there  only  ufed  to  heat  their  ovens  with. 

EMPHRACTICA,  frm  to  obfrudt.  Such  to¬ 

pics  as  flop  the  pores  when  applied  to  the  {kin  j  alfo  eni- 
p  la flic  a. 

EMPHRAGMA,  from  p^atrcrce,  to  oh f  ruff.  An  im¬ 
pediment,  or  obstruction.  Thus  Hippocrates  calls 
the  parts  of  a  child  which  prefent  in  an  unnatural  pof- 
ture,  becaufe  they  obfruff  the  birth. 

EMPHYSEMA,  from  poactu,  to  "mfate.  It  is  any  fla¬ 
tulent  tumor,  but  by  it  is  generally  underftood,  a  foft 
tumor  arifing  from  air  being  admitted  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  In  Plippocrates  it  fignifies  an  inflation  of  the 
belly,  and  fometimes  a  tumor  in  general.  When  ruptures 
or  tumors  are  of  the  flatulent  kind  they  are  called  Phy- 
socele.  Dr.  Cullen  means  by  the  word  pneumatofsy 
which  is  his  general  name  for  this  difeafe,  the  fwelling 
formed  by  air  or  elfe  flatus  or  rarified  fluids.  He  places 
it  in  the  clafs  cachexiae  and  order  intumefeentias.  The 
fpecies  are,  1.  Pneumatofs  fpontanea ;  that  is,  when  it 
happens  without  manifeft  caufe.  2.  Pneumatofs  trauma¬ 
tica,  when  it  happens  from  a  wound  in  the  thorax.  3. 
Pneumatofs  venenata,  when  the  caufe  is  from  the  fwal- 
lowing  of  poifon,  or  an  external  application  of  it.  4. 
Pneumatofs  hyfterica,  when  accompanied  with  hyllerics. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  this  diforder,  is  the  pierc¬ 
ing  of  the  pleura,  and  wounding  the  lungs  by  the  pointed 
fragments  of  broken  ribs,  though  it  fometimes  happens 
that  an  emphyfema  is  produced  in  the  lungs  by  lacerations 
therein,  without  any  injury  having  happened  to  the  pleura : 
putridity  is  alfo  a  caufe,  as  is  feen  in  mortifications  of  the 
external  parts,  and  in  many  inftances  of  putrid  fevers. 

Putrjdity 
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Putridity  raifes  the  air  both  in  vegetable  and  annual  fub- 
ftances  from  a  fixt  to  an  elaftic  ftate.  It  never  happens 
from  pointed  inftruments,  as  the  blood  inftantly  Hops  the 
paflages. 

An  cmphyfetna  is  manifeft  by  a  foft  puffy  fwelling,  in 
which  cale  the  fkin  appears  gloffy,  the  tumor  gives  way 
on  preffure,  but  that  removed,  it  inftantly  returns,  a 
crackling  is  perceived  on  ftroking  the  emphyfematous  part ; 
when  the  lungs  are  wounded,  a  troublefome  cough  at¬ 
tends,  and  the  matter  expectorated  is  mixed  with  blood; 
fometimes  air  efcapes  from  the  lungs  into  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft,  and  not  being  difcharged  outwardly  through 
the  pleura,  & c.  it  occafions  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
anxiety,  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation,  ftupor,  a  livid  colour  in 
the  face,  and  if  relief  is  not  fpeedily  obtained,  the  patient 
dies.  The  air  detained  in  any  part  of  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  may  produce  a  mortification  there. 

"When  thefe.kind  of  tumors  happen  in  putrid  diforders, 
fomentations  may  be  applied  to  them,  made  with  equal 
parts  of  {harp  vinegar  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine ;  but 
when  a  wound  is  the  caufe,  if  the  breathing  is  quick  and 
laborious,  bleed,  and  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  this 
fymptom  renders  it  neceffary.  Punctures,  or  rather 
fmall  incifions,  may  be  made  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
with  a  lancet;  or  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  air 
will  thus  be  excluded,  if  gentle  preflure  is  alfo  made  on 
the  tumor :  when  the  air  is  thus  evacuated,  a  comprefs 
may  be  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  applied  over  the  part  where 
the  wound  is  fuppofed  to  be ;  a  tight  bandage  may  fecure 
it,  and  the  patient  ftiould  be  directed  to  lie  on  the  injured 
fide;  to  prevent  a  frefh  afflux  of  ain  Nitre,  and  peCto- 
ral  emuliions,  may  be  given  to  prevent  internal  fuppura- 
tions.  When  the  air  is  detained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft,  Mr.  Hewfon  propofes  to  difcharge  it  by  a  fmall 
opening  made  with  a  knife  on  the  fore-part  of  the  cheft, 
which  if,  on  the  right-fide,  muft  be  between  the  fifth  and 
fixth  ribs,  becaufe  there  the  integuments  are  thin ;  but 
if  on  the  left-fide,  the  opening  muft  be  betwixt  the  fe- 
venth  and  eighth,  or  betwixt  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs, 
the  better  to  avoid  wounding  the  pericardium.  See  Le 
Dran’s  Obf.  No.  29  ;  James’s  Med.  Di£l.  Art.  Fraftura  ; 
and  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  17,  See.  vol.  iii.  p.  28—36,  372 — 399.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  78. 

EMPIRICA  SECTA.  The  empiric  sect.  It  was 
begun  by  Serapion,  fome  fay  Heracleon,  See.  about  278 
years  before  the  tiirth  of  Chrift. 

Alexandria. 

EMPIRICUS.  An  empiric,  from  orttpu,  to  experience, 
or  tfjLontfu,  to  try.  In  a  good  fenfe  it  is  applied  to  fuch  as 
found  their  practice  on  experience,  and  pay  little  regard 
to  theory,  but  fuch  only  as  is  founded  incontrovert- 
ably  on  fa£ls,  totally  freed  from  all  fpeculative  ideas. 
In  a  bad  fenfe  it  is  an  appellation  bellowed  on  a  fet  of 
quacks,  who,  without  knowledge,  pretend  to  perform 
miracles  by  fome  defperate  noftrums,  carelefs  of  the  de¬ 
finition  they  create,  labour  only  to  pillage  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  patients,  generally  at  the  expence  of  their  health, 
and  too  often  of  their  lives.  For  the  difference  between 
the  empiric  and  dogmatif.  See  Percival’s  Effays  Med. 
and  Exp.  vol.  i. 

EMPLASTICA,  from  e/jt,Tr*a<r<ru,  to  obfrufi,  or  fpread 
upon  ;  alfo  emplattomara.  See  Empractica. 

EMPLASTRUM,  from  ifA-j^oarau,  to  cbfiruft  or  fpread 
upon.  Plaster. 

Pla/lers  are  compofitions  for  external  ufe ;  they  do  not 
poffefs  much  medical  virtue,  and  are  chiefly  employed  to 
make  retentive  dreffings,  or  to  keep  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied  warm  and  tight.  This  they  do  more 
equally  and  fteadily  than  a  bandage  of  linen  can,  efpeci- 
ally  if  there  is  no  fwelling.  They  are  compofed  of  oily 
and  un&uous  fubftances,  united  with  powders,  into  fuch 
a  confidence,  that  the  compound  may  remain  firm  in  the 
cold  without  flicking  to  the  fingers ;  that  it  may  be  foft 
and  pliable  in  a  fmall  heat ;  and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  may  be  fo  tenacious,  as  readily  to  ad¬ 
here.-  When  a  plafer  is  foftened  to  the  confidence  of 
ftiff  honey,  it  is  called  cerate ;  when  foftened  fo  as  to 
fpread  eafily  whilft  cold,  yet  not  to  run  with  the  heat  of 
the  body,  an  ointment ;  and  if  betwixt  the  confiftence  of 
an  ointment,  an  oil,  and  a  liniment. 

Calces  of  lead  boiled  with  expreflftd  oils  unite  with  them 


into  a  plajler  of  a  good  confiftence,  and  are  a  proper  bafis 
for  feveral  other  plajler s.  P/aJlers  may  alfo  be  made  of 
refins,  gummy  xefins,  Sec.  without  wax,  efpecially  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription  :  but  for  officinals,  thefe 
compofitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too  foft 
in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a  warm  air.  ■ 

As  fome  difference  is  obferved  in  the  hardnefs  of  a 
plafer  for  the  breaft  or  ftomach,  and  one  that  is  to  be 
applied  lo  the  limbs,  the  following  proportions  are  gene¬ 
rally  obferved.  For  a  foft  plafer  take  one  ounce  of  ex- 
preffed  oil,  one  ounce  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any 
powder  ;  for  an  harder;  add  an  ounce  more  of  wax;  and 
half  an  ounce  of  powder.  '  .  .  j 

EmPL.  ADHJEsivUM  NIGRUM.  The. BLACK  STICKING 

plaster,  called  a'lfo  the  lady’s  court  plaster,  and 
the  Chichester  Plaster.  .  • 

Difl'olve  twelve  ounces  of  the  gum  Benjamin  in  twelve 
ounces  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain  the  folutiom 
In  a  feparate  veffel  diffolve  a  pound  of  the  bed  ifinglafs 
in  five  pints  of  pure  water,  then  ftrain  the  folutioti.  Mix 
thefe  folutions  together,  and  let  them  {land  in  a  narrow 
veffel,  that  the  groffer  parts  may  fubfide :  when  the  clear 
liquor  is  cold  it  will  form  a  jelly,  fo,  when  fpread,  it 
muft  be  near  the  fire  to  melt.  This  quantity  fuffices  for 
fpreading  on  ten  yards  of  half-yard-wide  filk ;  in  order  to 
which  the  filk  muft  be  llretched  in  a  frame,  then  the  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  fpread  on  it  with  a  fponge  or  brulh :  this 
muft  be  done  with  the  warmth  of  a  fire.  As  each 
lp  reading  dries,  it  muft  be  repeated  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
time  *,  after  which  touch  it  lightly  with  the  brufti  to  give 
it  a  glofs. 

Its  ufe  is  too  generally  known  to  need  an f  thing  fur¬ 
ther  being  faid,  than  to  propofe  an  eafy  fubftitute,  which 
is  as  follows :  diffolve  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fine  ifin¬ 
glafs  in  five  pints  of  water,  and  before  it  cools  fpread  it 
on  filk,  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  dire&ed. 

- Anodynum.  Take  four  pounds  of  common 

plafer,  melt  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  common  black  pitch.  When  this  is  fpread,  mix 
with  each  ounce  weight  of  it  half  a  dram  of  opium,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  camphor  in  fine  powder.  This  com- 
pofition  is  very  efficacious  in  relieving  old  pains. 

—  Attrahens.  Drawing  plaster,  now  called 

emplafrum  gerteg  plaster  of  WAX.  -  A . 

Take  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  three  pounds; 
of  tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound.  Melt  all  together,  and 
ftrain  tire  mixture  while  it  remains  fluid. 

This  is  given  by  the  London  College-,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  melilot  plafler ;  but  plafer  s  are  not  agree¬ 
able  forms  for  dreffing  with  after  the  removal  of  a  blilter ; 
cerates,  by  being  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  :  the  ceratum  l'permatis  ceti,  or  the  ceratum  re- 
fime  flavae,  are  good  fubllitutes  for  this  plafer. 

•  Cantharidis.  See  Cantharides. 

—  —  Cumini.  See  Cuminum. 

— —  Commune.  The  common  plaster.  Now 
called  emplafrum  lithargyri,  plafer  of  litharge. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  gallon;  of  litharge  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  five  pounds  ;  boil  them  together  with  about  a 
quart  of  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  continually  Hiring,  till 
the  oil  and  the  litharge  are  united,  and  acquire  the  due 
confiftence  of  a  plafer ;  and  if  the  water  is  wafted  before 
the  operation  is  over,  more  water  (previoufly  made  hot) 
muft  be  poured  on. 

As  foon  as  the  mixture  is  warm  begin  to  ftir  it ;  in 
about  four  hours  the  boiling  will  be  completed  ;  but  to 
afeertain  this,  drop  a  little  on  a  tile  to  cool,  by  which 
you  will  eafily  difeover  whether  the  litharge  is  diffolved 
or  not ;  the  boiling  muft  be  continued  very  gentle,  or  the 
plafer  will  be  black,  or  perhaps  boil  over  fuddenly.  If 
water  fhould  be  added  that  is  not  very  hot,  the  plafer 
would  explode  with  violence  and  be  wafted :  this  acci¬ 
dent  will  happen  with  hot  water,  if  the  plafer  is  very 
hot.  If  the  compofition  proves  difcoloured,  the  addition 
of  a  little  white  lead  and  oil  will  improve  it;  but  if  it  is 
expedted  to  be  very  white,  nothing  but  a  true  olive  oil 
will  do, 

- Saponis.  This  is  another  compofition  in  the 

Difpenfatory  of  the  London  College;  but,  as  foap  is  much 
more  advantageoufly  ufed  in  liquid  forms,  the  practi¬ 
tioner  will  rarely  be  induced  to  applv  it  in  that  of  a  folid 
one. 


E.mplastrum 
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E.mplastrum  Stomachum.  Stomach  plaster.1 
Now  called  emplaflrum  ladani,  plajler  of  ladanum. 

Take  of  foft  labdanum  three  ounces ;  of  frankincenfe 
one  ounce  ;  cinnamon  and  exprefTed  oil  of  mace,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  of  efiential  oil  of  mint,  one  dram  :  add 
to  the  frankincenfe  melted  firft,  the  labdanum  a  little 
heated,  till  it  becomes  foft,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  cinnamon  with  the  oil  of  mint, 
and  beat  them  together  in  a  mafs,  in  a  warm  mortar,  and 
keep  it  in  a  veflel  well  clofed. 

Thefe  plafters  fhould  be  frequently  renewed  to  produce 
any  efFefft,  and  fhould  be  applied  on  the  five  lower  ribs 
of  the  left  fide,  towards  the  back. 

EMPLATTOMENA.  See  Emplastica. 

EMPNEUMATOSIS,  from  suotveoi,  to  blow  into ,  or 
inflate .  An  inflation  of  the  ftomach,  the  womb,  or  other 
parts. 

EMPORIUM.  A  MARKET-TOWN;  but  metaphori¬ 
cally  applied  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  feat  of  all  rational 
and  feniitive  tranfaclion. 

EMPRION,  from  wp ico,  to  [aw.  Saw-like.  A  kind 
of  pulfe  mentioned  by  Galen,  in  which  the  artery  is  un¬ 
equally  diflended  in  different  parts. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS,  from  s^irpoohv,  forwards,  or 
before ,  and  aeiva,  to  bend ,  or Jlrctch.  It  is  when  the  body 
is  bent  forward  and  confined  fo  by  a  fpafmodic  contrac¬ 
tion.  Celfus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3,  fays,  it  is  a  convulfive  ftiff- 
nefs  of  the  neck,  by  which  the  chin  is  fixed  on  the  breaft. 
See  Tetanus. 

EMPTYSIS,  from  m'l’ja,  to  [pit  out.  Areteus  limits 
this  word  to  a  difeharge  of  blood  by  fpitting,  when  it 
comes  only  from  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  parts  adjacent. 

EMPYEMA,  from  ev,  within ,  and  'ssuov,  pus  or  matter. 
The  ancients  called  all  internal  fuppurations  empyema ;  fee 
ecpyema.  But  at  prefentthis  name  is  confined  to  a  col- 
letlion  of  purulent  matter  lying  loofe  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft,  and  lodging  on  the  diaphragm.  See  Cullen’s  Firft 
Lines  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  edit.  4. 

Arete,  lib.  i.  de  Cauf.  &  Sign.  Morb.  Chron.  cap.  9. 
fays,  £t  They  who  have  purulent  abfeefles  in  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  whether  within  the  thorax  or  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  if  the  pus  be  difeharged  upwards,  are  called 
E^7tuoi  fempyi),  if  downwards,  apoftomatici.  And  if  there 
be  a  fuppuration  in  the  thorax,  and  the  pus  be  difeharged 
through  the  lungs,  it  is  called  £//7rwn.”  But  the  moderns 
account  it  only  an  empyema  when  purulent  matter  floats 
upon  the  diaphragm.  If  matter  is  lodged  on  both  fides  of 
the  breaft,  there  are  two  empyemas.  Dr.  Cullen  confiders 
the  empyema,  not  as  an  original  difeafe,  but  as  a  mode  of 
terminating  one ;  e.  g.  inflammation  attacks  the  pleura, 
the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  of  any  part  included  in 
the  thorax  ;  this  inflammation  fuppurates,  and  the  dif¬ 
eharge  not  being  favoured  with  any  other  exit  than  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  this  difeafe  is  produced. 

The  pus,  that  forms  an  empyema,  may  be  from  an  ab- 
feefs  in  the  lungs,  pleura,  mediaftinum,  pericardium, 
or  diaphragm  ;  or  perhaps  from  that  inflammatory  exuda¬ 
tion,  or  infpifFated  ferum,  which  Dr.  Hunter  obferves 
is  formed  into  a  kind  of  pus,  and  is  often  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  cavities  of  the  breaft,  belly,  &c.  Wounds 
in  the  breaft  may  alfo  evacuate  their  matter  into  its  ca¬ 
vity,  and  prove  a  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  And  Le  Dran 
informs  us  that  he  met  with  inftances  of  abfeefles  in  the 
liver  making  a  way  through  the  diaphragm,  and  empty¬ 
ing  themfeives  into  the  breaft. 

When  any  fluid  matter  is  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft,  it  may  be  known  by  the  following  figns;  the 
breathing  is  fhort  and  laborious  ;  expiration  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  infpiration  ;  the  patient  perceives  a  fluctuation 
when  particular  motions  are  performed  ;  fometimes  there 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  an 
cedematous  fulhtefs  of  the  fkin  and  flelh  of  one  fide  of 
the  cheft,  or  both,  according  as  the  matter  is  lodged  in 
one  or  both  fides  ;  a  dry  cough ;  when  the  matter  is  on 
one  fide  only,  the  patient  cannot  lie  on  the  other  ;  a  flow 
fever,  heat  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  hollownefs 
of  the  eyes,  See.  but  as  to  the  kind  of  matter  which  is 
lodged  here,  it  can  only  be  known  by  the  nature  of  the 
diforder  which  preceded  its  accumulation,  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  concomitant  fymptoms.  The  matter  may  be 
water,  blood  or  pus,  and  the  latter  of  thefe  may  be  iuf- 
pefted  when  there  hath  been  an  inflammatory  diforder 
of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or  other  parts  in  the  breaft,  attended 


with  fymptoms  of  fuppuration,  and  particularly  if  thick 
clammy  fweats  attend. 

Ir  the  matter  of  an  empyema  is  not  fpeedily  expecto¬ 
rated,  the  patient  dies  of  a  confumption,  with  an  he.ftic 
fever,  which  is  always  exafperated  at  night.  If  die  medi¬ 
aftinum  is  corroded  through,  upon  opening  the  thorax  a 
fudden  fufrocation  often  enfues.  If  the  empyema  is  of  long 
ftanding,  the  ftrength  decayed,  a  colliquative  diarrhoea 
comes  on,  with  a  wafting  of  the  body,  the  operation,  in- 
ftead  of  relieving,  haftens  the  death  of  the  patient.  When 
this  diforder  is  merely  local,  the  operation  may  fucceed; 
but  if  the  habit  is  ftrumous,’  or  otherwife  unfound  ;  if 
fever,  coughing,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms,  are  either 
numerous  or  confiderable  in  their  degree,  there  is  but 
Email  hope  of  a  recovery.  The  operation  is  alio  ineffec¬ 
tual  if  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  pleura,  or  if  the  matter 
lodged  on  the  diaphragm  was  emptied  from  a  cyft. 

The  chirurgical  operation  by  which  relief  is  obtained 
takes  its  name  from  the  difeafe,  being  called  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  empyema.  The  fluids  defcribed  as  necefl'ary 
to  be  voided  by  this  operation  are  blood,  matter,  and  wa¬ 
ter  :  Gooch  gives  a  cafe  in  his  Med.  Obf.  of  air  in  the 
thorax  producing  the  fymptoms  of  an  empyema  ;  it  paffed 
through  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  but  the  ulcer  healing,  the 
air  was  evacuated  by  the  operation  for  the  empyema,  and 
a  complete  cure  was  effefted.  But,  except  in  cafes  of 
purulent  matter,  the  afliftance  of  the  furgeon  is  rarely  re¬ 
quired.  Blood  will  be  gradually  abforbed  ;  therefore,  as 
is  declared  by  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Pott,  and  other  eminent 
praftitioners,  it  need  not  be  removed  by  any  artificial 
opening. 

The  manner  of  operating  is  to  fix  on  the  part  for  the 
perforation,  then,  with  a  knife  or  a  trochar,  a  paflage  may 
be  formed  for  the  offending  matter.  Whether  an  open¬ 
ing  is  made  by  means  of  a  knife  or  a  trochar,  as  Albinus 
hath  obferved  that  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  fide  afeends 
higher  into  the  thorax  than  on  the  left,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  pierce  on  the  right  fide  between  the  third  and 
fourth  fpurious  ribs,  but  on  the  left  between  the  fecond 
and  third ;  and  at  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  diftance 
from  the  fternum  to  the  vertebra;  for  here  the  mufeles 
are  thinneft,  the  artery  is  concealed  under  the  rib,  and 
the  diaphragm  at  a  due  diftance.  Matter  lodged  in  both, 
cavities  of -the  thorax  require  that  the  operation  be  per¬ 
formed  on  each  fide.  See  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Areteus, 
Boerhaave,.  with  Van  Swieten’s  Comments,  Le  Dran’s 
Operations,  Sharp’s  Operations,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  175.  Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  303. 

EMPYEMATA.  So  the  acients  called  fuppurating 
medicines  ;  for  they  named  an  internal  collection  of  pus, 

empyema. 

EMPYI.  Purulent  or  fuppurated,  or  thofe  who  have 
purulent  abfeefles  internally. 

EMPYREUMA,  from  to  kindle,  of  r.v%,  fire. 

In  chemiftry  it  is  the  offenfive  fmell  and  tafte  which  dif- 
tilled  waters,  or  other  fubftances,  receive  from  being  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fire. 

EMPYREUMATICA.  OLEA.  Empyreumatic 
oils.  Thefe  are  oils  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kinds,  which  are  diftilled  with  a  heat  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water  ;  for  thus  they  receive  a  burnt  fmell.  Some 
fpealc  of  thefe  oils  as  being  of  one  diftindl  clafs,  but  they 
have  nothing  in  common  except  that  they  are  half  burnt, 
they  diffolve  more  or  lefs  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  are 
aci'id,  by  repeated  diftillations  they  may  be  rendered  vo¬ 
latile,  and  almoft  free  from  their  dil'agreeable  fmell.  They 
are  confidered  as  powerful  antifpafmodics,  that  how¬ 
ever  in  chief  ufe  is  the  oleum  animale. 

EMPYROS.  One  labouring  under  a  fever. 

EMULGENS.  Emulgent,  ftroking  or  milking  out. 
It  is  applied  to  the  arteries  and  veins  which  go  from  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava  to  the  kidnies.  According  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  they  ftrained,  and,  as  it  were,  milked  the  ferum 
through  the  kidnies. 

EMULGENTES  ARTERIT  &  VENT.  See 

RENALES  ARTF.R1JE  &  VENAL 

EMULSIO,  from  emulceo,  to  Jlroke,  or  cherijh ;  or 
from  emulgeo,  to  milk  out  gently  by  the  hand.  Medicines  of 
any  kind,  made  in  a  form  refembiing  milk,  ufed  to  be 
called  emulsions  ;  though  now  the  College  of  Phficians 
of  London  have  rejected  that  term,  and  fupplied  it  with 

4  *  Lac, 
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Lac.  But  generally  they  are  made  from  farinaceous  feeds, 
which  are  beat  up  with  fome  fluid,  by  which  their  oily 
parts  are  intimately  blended  with  it.  Their  ufe  is  chiefly 
for  common  drink  in  acute  diforders.  This  form  is 
perhaps  the  bed  for  adminiftering  camphor.  For  the 
emulf.  com.  amyg.  arab.  abforb.  &  camphorat,  fee 
Amygdalus. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  See  Amygdalus. 

EMUNCTORIUM.  An  emunctory,  from  cmungo , 
to  clean ,  wipe  away,  or  drain  off.  The  paflages  in  the 
body,  by  which  fuperfluous  matters  are  evacuated,  are 
called  emunftories.  The  glands  are  alfo  thus  named.  Par¬ 
ticularly  (according  to  the  ancients)  thofe  which  received 
the  excrements  from  the  noble  parts,  as  the  parotides 
from  the  brain,  the  axillary  glands  from  the  heart,  and 
the  inguinal  from  the  liver. 

EN/EMOS,  from  aipa,  blood.  So  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  call  fuch  topical  medicines  as  are  appropriated  to 
bleeding  wounds. 

ENJEOREMA,  from  atapsu,  to  exalt ,  of  aio)?®*,  fub- 
lime.  It  is  the  pendulous  fubftance  which  floats  in  the 
middle  of  the  urine,  called  alfo  fublimamentum.  Nubecula 
fufpenfa, / ublimatio  urince. 

ENARGES,  from  apyr.p,  white,  or  evident.  Hippo¬ 
crates  applied  this  as  an  epithet  to  dreams. 

ENARICYMON.  See  Arycimon. 

ENARTHROSIS,  from  ev,  and  apfy ov,  a  joint.  The  an¬ 
cients  called  that  fpecies  of  diarthrojis  thus,  where  the 
round  end  of  one  bone  moves  in  the  cavity  of  another  ; 
as  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum.  it  is  confidered  as  a  fynonym  to  Genou. 
This  fpecies  of  articulation  is  alfo  called  the  ball  and 
focket. 

ENCHANTHIS,  from  ev,  in,  and  9^,  an  angle  of  the 
eye.  This  diforder  is  an  encyfted  tumor  on  its  inner 
angle.  At  the  firft  a  tubercle  appears  on  the  caruncula 
Iachrymalis,  or  on  the  crefcent-like  red  cuticle  adjacent  to 
it ;  afterwards  this  tumor  extends  over  the  pupil  of  the 
eye ;  when  this  happens  the  tears  continually  trickle  down 
the  cheeks,  the  fight  is  impaired,  the  countenance  de¬ 
formed,  and  the  eyes  inflamed. 

When  it  is  of  a  mild  nature  it  may  be  deftroyed  by 
gentle  efcharotics  •,  while  this  method  of  cure  is  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  belly  fhould  be  kept  lax,  and  aft  iflue  in  the  arm, 
or  a  perpetual  blifter  between  the  Ihoulders  fhould  be 
continued. 

When  this  tumor  is  of  a  malignant  kind,  it  is  attended 
with  pain,  is  of  a  livid  hue,  and  often  becomes  cancerous. 
If  it  is  manifeftly  cancerous,  palliatives  only  are  to  be 
ufed  ;  but  if  not,  difledf  the  whole  tumor  and  its  cyft ; 
in  doing  which  raife  it  with  the  forceps,  the  better  to 
avoid  cutting  either  the  eye  or  the  caruncle  :  if  the  latter 
is  hurt,  the  tears  will  ever  after  run  down  the  cheek  ;  it 
is  therefore  fafer  to  leave  a  little  of  the  luxuriant  flefh, 
and  to  deftroy  it  afterwards  with  a  cauftic.  See  Ectro- 
pium,  above ;  and  Heifter’s  Surgery,  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.231. 

ENCARDION,  from  KetpS'ia,  the  heart.  The  pith  of 
vegetables. 

ENCARDIUM  PREMNU.  The  heart  and  marrow 
of  the  trunk  ;  but  Diofcorides  improperly  calls  the  ten¬ 
der  medullary  fubftance  which  grows  on  the  tops  of  the 
great  palm-tree,  thus. 

ENCATALEPSIS.  See  Catalepsis. 

ENCATHISMA,  from  tyxa%y.a.t,  to  Jit  in.  A  femi- 
cupium. 

ENCAUMA,  from  tv,  in,  and  xata,  to  burn.  The 
fcoria  of  filver  is  thus  named,  fo  is  the  mark  left  by  a 
burn,  and  alfo  a  puftule  which  is  produced  by  a  burn. 

A  fuperficial  ulceration  on  the  eye  is  thus  called. 
Aetius  fays  that  thofe  ulcerations  on  the  eyes  which  arife 
from  defluxions  of  humours  receive  different  names  ;  as 
when  one  is  formed  on  the  pupil,  covering  a  great  part  of 
it,  and  is  of  a  bluifh  colour,  it  is  called  caligo :  when  an 
ulcer  is  not  fo  wide,  but  is  deeper,  and  alfo  feated  in  the 
pupil,  it  is  called  nubecula  :  when  the  furface  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  appears  rough,  and  of  an  afh  colour,  an  epicauma  is  faid 
to  be  formed  •,  and  when  after  a  fever  an  ulcer  is  formed, 
with  a  fordid  cruft,  and  is  feated  either  on  the  pupil  or 
the  white  part  of  the  eye,  it  is  called  an  encauma ,  which, 
when  fixed  in  the  pupil,  fuch  an  erofion  of  the  coats  of 
the  eye  happens,  as  in  the  end  is  the  deftrudlion  of  all  its 
humours.  In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cafes  relief  is  fome- 


times  obtained  by  keeping  the  bowels  lax.  White’s  Sur^ 
gery,  p.  229. 

ENGAUSIS.  A  burn  or  scald  ;  or  rather  the  in¬ 
flammation  caufed  by  a  burn  or  fcald.  It  is  alfo  that  adtion 
of  heat  upon  the  body,  which  external  caufes  occafion,  ei¬ 
ther  the  power  of  the  fun,  fire,  or  more  vehement  affec¬ 
tions,  &c.  It  is  a  fynonym  with  dcujlio.  The  heart¬ 
burn,  with  thirft.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology  it  is  fyno- 
nyrnous  with  erythema  and  ambuftio, 

ENCAUSTUM  CCERULEUM.  A  name  of  the 
powder  called  by  walherwomen  powder-blue.  See 
CoBALTUAl. 

ENCEPHALON,  from  ev,  within,  and  the 

head.  The  encephalon  includes  the  dura  and  pia  rnater, 
the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  A  rupture  the  of  brain. 

ENCEPHALUS.  The  brain.  So  Theophraftus 
calls  the  tender  medullary  fubftance  which  grows  on  the 
top  of  the  great  palm-tree. 

ENCERIS,  from  wax.  Bits  of  wax  found  in 

plafters  as  they  cool. 

ENCHARAXIS,  from  xapacrcro),  to  fcartfy.  Scarifi¬ 
cation. 

ENCHEIRESIS,  from  xu?t  the  hand.  Galen  ufes 
this  word  as  part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works  which 
treats  of  difledfion.  The  word  imports  the  manual  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  fubjedE 

ENCHILOMA,  So  Lemery  fays  an  elixir  is  fome- 
times  called. 

ENCHONDROS,  from  yovPpos,  which  fignifies  both 
a  grain,  and  a  cartilage.  Hence  implies  both  granulated 
and  cartilaginous. 

ENCHORIOS,  from  tv,  and  pcufOf,  a  region  or  country. 
Endemical. 

ENCHRISTA.  Liquid  medicines  for  anointing  any 
part  with. 

ENCHUSA.  See  Anchusa. 

ENCHYMA,  from  tyytu,  to  infufe.  Infusion,  or  a 
fanguine  plethora. 

ENCHYMATA.  Liquid  medicines  to  be  infufed  into 
the  eyes,  ears,  &c. 

ENCHYMOMA.  Blushing.  Dr.  Hunter  fays  this 
is  a  nervous  affedlion.  It  is  from  eyxv*>,  I  pour  in.  In  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  it  is  a  word  by  which 
they  exprefs  that  fudden  effufion  of  blood  into  the  cuta¬ 
neous  veflels,  which  arifes  from  joy,  anger,  or  lhame ; 
and  in  this  laft  inftance,  is  what  is  ufually  called  blujhing. 

ENCHYMOSIS.  Blushing;  alfo  an  extravafation of 
blood  which  makes  the  part  appear  livid.  Thus,  but  im- 
perly,  it  is  fynonymous  with  ecchymojis. 

ENCHYSA,  Alkanet.  See  Anchusa. 

ENCHYTOS.  An  epithet  for  any  thing  infufed  into 
any  cavity  of  the  body. 

ENCLYSMA.  A  clyster. 

ENCCELIA,  from  tv,  in,  and  KOfrut,  the  belly.  All 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

ENCOLPISMOS.  An  uterine  injedtion. 

ENCOPE,  from  ey,  in,  and  kotctu,  to  cut.  An  inci- 
fion,  and  figuratively  an  impediment. 

ENCRANION.  The  cerebellum,  from  ev,  in,  and 
Kpavtov,  Jkull. 

ENCRIS.  A  fort  of  cake  made  of  fine  meal,  boiled  in 
oil,  then  fweetened  with  honey. 

ENCYMON,  from  *yx vu,  to  conceive.  Pregnant  with 
child. 

ENCYSTIS.  A  wen. 

ENDEDINEMENOS,  from  ev/iv£»,  to  turn  round  like 
a  vortex.  An  epithet  for  the  eyes  which  perpetually  turn 
in  their  orbits. 

ENDEIXIS.  An  indication. 

EMDEMIAS,  or  Endemius,  from  tv,  and  JVo?,  peo¬ 
ple.  An  epithet  for  difeafes  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
particular  contries  are  fubjedt  more  than  others. 

ENDESIS,  from  to  tie.  A  ligature,  band,  or 
connexion. 

ENDICA.  Rulandus  fays  it  is  the  faeces  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  alfo  called  mofe  hazuania. 

ENDIVIA,  called  alfo  intybus,  fcariola ,  feriola ,  cicho- 
reum ,  latijolium ,  endive.  This  plant  is  in  common  ufe 
in  our  kitchens :  it  very  much  refembles  fuccory  both 
in  its  appearance  and  virtues. 

-  erecta.  See  Hyoseris  angustifolia. 

Endi- 
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Endivia  f.recta  lutea  napifolia.  See  Lamp- 

SANA 

-  lutea.  A  name  for  the  cichoreum  vcrrucahum , 

and  the  hedypnois  annua. 

- ■  vulgaris.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  cicho- 

reum. 

ENELLAGMENOS,  from  iv«n\sn1a,  of  aWaalr,  to 
change.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae, 
becaule  of  their  alternate  or  mutual  reception  and  infer- 
tion. 

ENEMA.  A  clyster.  From  tvinyt,  to  emit ,  ejcdi,  or 
thru  ft  in,  alfo  Enclysma.  The  words  enema,  clyjier ,  and 
lotion,  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  and  fignify  any  liquid 
medicine  injected  into  the  anus.  With  us,  clyjier s  are  in¬ 
jected  by  means  of  a  bladder  and  pipe  ;  but  in  many  other 
eountriesa  fyringe  is  always  ufed,  by  which  the  liquor  is 
farther  thrown  up  into  the  bowels. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  ufed  in  each  clyjier  will  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  intention  pro- 
pofed.  For  infants,  two  ounces  at  the  molt  fuffices ;  a 
child  of  lix  years  old  from  four  to  fix  ounces  ;  a  youth  of 
fourteen  years,  from  fix  to  eight  ounces  *,  and  to  an  adult, 
from  ten  ounces  to  a  pint. 

In  diarrhoeas,  and  all  diforders  where  the  inteftines  are 
weak,  alfo  whenever  the  clyjier  is  to  be  retained  ;  the 
quantity  for  an  adult  fhould  not  exceed  fix  or  eight  ounces. 

In  ardent  fevers,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  they 
anfwer  the  end  of  a  fomentation,  and  fhould  be  admini- 
flered  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  In  putrid  fevers,  it  is  one 
way  of  expediting  a  quantity  of  proper  acid  and  antifeptic 
medicines  into  the  conftitution,  particularly  fixed  air. 
Nourifhment  may  be  conveyed  by  clyjier s,  when  from  fome 
complaint  of  the  mouth,  throat,  or  ltomach,  nothing  can 
be  conveyed  that  way:  many  have  been  thus  fupported 
during  feveral  months. 

Clyfters  fhould  never  be  either  hot  or  cold  when  ufed  ; 
but  fo  warm  that  they  may  be  eafily  fuffered  on.  the  back 
of  the  hand ;  then  their  effedl  in  the  inteftines  will  be  the 
molt  agreeable. 

When  a  clyjier  is  intended  only  for  emptying  the  intef¬ 
tines,  half  a  an  ounce  of  common  fait  is  a  better  addition 
than  any  quantity  of  the  other  purging  medicines. 

It  is  a  pradtice  with  many  to  mix  oil  in  reftringent 
clyfters ,  but  as  it  counteracts  the  intention  of  the  pre- 
fcriber,  it  fhould  always  be  omitted  in  them. 

When  a  very  powerful  ftimulus  is  required  in  purging 
clyjlers,  it  is  moft  fafe  to  mix  emetics  with  them,  and  of 
thefe  die  vin.  antimon.  fhould  be  preferred. 

Enema  ex  amylo.  See  Amylum. 

ENEOS.  Vain,  empty,  or  ufelefs.  The  Greeks  call 
thofe  who  are  unable  to  perform  the  common  offices  of 
life,  fuch  as  dumb,  deaf,  & c,  evtoi. 

ENERGIA.  Energy,  from  epyov,  a  zvork. 

ENERVATIO.  It  is  a  equivocal  term,  fignifying 
aponeurofis  or  debilitation.  ' 

ENFLURE  DES  JAMBES.  See  Lymph.®  ductus. 

ENFONDE.  A  fort  of  bread  made  of  caffada.  See 
Cassada. 

ENGER.  See  Indicum. 

ENGISOMA.  An  inftrument  formerly  ufed  about 
fraClures  of  the  cranium.  Alfo  a  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  bone  preffes  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  brain,  and  makes  the  appearance 
of  yucov,  the  eaves  oj  a  houfe ;  from  ev/ii to  draw 
near. 

ENGOMPHOSIS,  See  Gomphoma. 

ENGONIOS,'from  ywia,  an  angle.  Hippocrates  ex- 
preffes  by  it  the  bending  of  the  arm  at  a  right  angle. 

ENGORGEMENT  LAITEUX.  See  Lymph® 

DUCTUS. 

ENGUAMBA  URUVAPENSIUM.  The  name  of 
a  tree  whofe  fruit  is  black,  but  yields  by  expreffion  a 
yellow  oil.  Raii  Hift. 

ENHJEMON.  The  name  of  a  plafter  in  Myrepfus. 

ENITJEON.  The  name  of  a  fimple  in  Myrepfus,  but 
not  known  what. 

ENIXA.  A  woman  in  child-bed. 

ENIXUM.  The  chemifts  apply  this  word  to  a  third 
kind  of  falts,  which  are  formed  of  acid  and  alkali :  Galen 
calls  them  the  third,  but  at  prefent  they  are  known  by 
die  name  of  neutral. 

-  Paracelsi  Sal.  It  is  the  caput  niortuum  of 

the  fpirit  of  nitre,  joined  with  vitriolic  acid.  It  is  much 
die  fame  as  kali  vitrioiatum. 


ENNEANDRIA.  The  ninth  of  Linnaeuses  claffes  of 
plants :  in  it  are  a  ftyle  and  nine  filaments  in  each 
flower. 

ENNE APHARMACOS,  from  tvyea,  nine,  and 
teezKOv,  a  medicine.  A  compofition  of  nine  fimple  ingre¬ 
dients.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  peffary  mentioned  by  Ga¬ 
len  and  iEgineta;  It  is  a  name  of  the  antidotus  Heracli- 
dis,  and  of  feveral  plafters  mentioned  by  Aetius.  anti 
Celfus.  ; 

ENNEAPHYLLUM,  from  evv«a,  nine,  and  <pv\\ov,  a 
leaf.  See  HelleborastruAE 

ENOCHDIANUS.  In  Paracelfiis  it  is  one  who  equals 
Enoch  in  longevity. 

ENOC  DIANA  VITA.  A  very  long  life. 

ENRYTHMOS.  See  Artthmus. 

ENS.  An  entity  or  thing  really  exifting.  In  Para- 
celfus  ens  imports  the  power,  virtue,  aiid  efficacy,  which 
a  thing  exerts  upon  our  bodies. 

Ens  parvum  sapientium.  It  is  foap  made  by 
mixing  fixt  alkaline  fait  with  diftilled  vegetable  oil.  The 
fait  mult  be  quiet  hot  when  mixed  with  the  oil,  for  the 
leaft  portion  of  water  prevents  their  union :  after  their 
combination  they  are  to  be  placed  fome  time  in  a  fubter- 
raneous  place.  •  A  fmall  quantity  of  the  fait  remaining  on 
the  furface  of  the  oil  will  attraCI  water,  and  prevenAhe 
fuccefs  of  the  procefs. 

-  primum  salium.  See  Circulatum. 

- —  -  solare.  See  AntimoniDm. 

■  veneris,  i.  e.  Flor.  martialis.  See  Ferrum; 

ENSIFORMIS,  from  evfs ,  a  [word,  and  forma ,  a  form, 
Cartilago.  The  sword-like  cartilage,  called 
alfo  xiphoides ;  fometimes  it  is  bifurcated  at  the  end,  and 
is  then  called  furcella  or  furcelia  inferior.  This  is  the 
cartilage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jiernum  ;  but  the  ancients 
oft  give  the  name  of  enfiformis  to  the  whole  breaft-bone. 
Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  “  if  this  cartilage  fhould  be  preiT- 
ed  inwardly  by  a  blow,  it  will  occafion  vomitings  and 
violent  pains,  by  preffing  againft  the  pylorus  ;  in  this  cafe, 
it  would  be  proper  to  lay  it  bare,  and  elevate  it ;  but 
the  diaphragm  arifing  partly  from  it  would  probably  dis¬ 
place  it.”  From  the  form,  or  from  accidents  in  this 
cartilage,  many  difeafes  arife,  as  a  cough,  pain  in  hoop¬ 
ing,  difficult  breathing,  &c.  That  thefe  ffiould  happen 
will  not  appear  wonderful,  when  we  confider  that  thd 
diaphragm  is  attached  to  it,  and  that  the  great  lobe  of 
the  liver  and  the  ftomach  lay  immediately  under  it. 

ENST ACTON,  from  raKu,  to  diftil.  Instillations. 
The  name  of  a  liquid  collyrium  in  Galen,  which  aEgi- 
neta  calls  ftadlicon. 

ENTAGALIA.  See  Entalium. 

ENTALE.  A  Vessel. 

ENTALI.  Fossil  alum. 

ENTALIUM,  called  alfo  tuhulus  vel  fphunculus  marls , 
dent  ale,  dentalium,  dentale  virida  Jiriatum,  denticuli  ele- 
phantis.  The  entagaiia,  or  Pipe-shell. 

It  is  a  fmall  ffiell  brought  from  the  Eaft,  refembling 
one  of  the  dentalia,  with  its  fmall  end  broken  off.  It  is 
two  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  and  {lender,  of  a 
whitiffi  green  colour,  and  ridged  legthwife,  with  fome 
tranfverfe  bands  on  it.  The  fiffi  that  lives  in  it  is  a  kind 
of  worm  with  four  horns. 

The  modern  Italian  call  all  ftones,  metals,  Woods,  &c. 
that  are  cut  with  lines  or  figures,  or  barely  chantielled, 
entaglia. 

ENTATICA  Medicamenta.  Medicines  that  p ro- 
voke  venery.  Coelius  Aurelianus  calls  thetn  fatyrica. 

ENTATICON.  The  name  of  a  plafter  in  F.  Magineta. 

ENTERA.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the  bags  in  which 
were  inclofed  medicines  for  fomentations. 

ENTERADENES,  from  lyltqov,  an  intefine,  and  ahny, 
a  gland.  The  intestinal  glandsj 

ENTERENCHYTiE,  from  eyle^x,  the  vifeera,  and 
ff/ww,  to  infufe.  Inftruments  for  adminiftering  clyfters. 

ENTERITIS.  An  inflammation  of  the  Rowels. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py- 
rexiee,  and  order  phlegmafise.  He  diftinguiffies  two 
fpecies.  I.  Enteritis  phlegmonodea.  2.  Enteritis  eryfi- 
pelatofa.  See  Inflammatio  intestinorum. 

Enteritis  mesentep.ica.  The  fame  as  mefenteritis. 

ENTEROCELE,  from  «v7 - f ov,  an  intefine,  and  Kr,hi\, 
a  rupture.  See  Hernia  intestinalis. 

— - ovular  is.  A  rupture  of  the  inteftines  through 

the  foramen  ovale. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE,  from  tv'Jipov,  an  intefine , 

i  and 
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and  znixMOv,  the  omentum,  and  xhaw,  a  tumor.  It  is  when 
both  the  omentum  and  inteftines  protrude  through  the 
integuments  of  the  belly. 

EnteRo-hydrocele,  from  c\ fogey,  an  intejllne,  bj'ap, 
water,  and  an  hernia.  A  dropfy  of  the  fcrotum, 

with  a  defeent  of  the  inteftine. 

ENTEROMPHALOS,  from  evkfov,  an  Inteftine,  and 
opupaUi,  the  navel.  A  rupture  of  the  inteftine  at  the  navel. 

This  feldom  happens  but  to  women  in  labour,  or  from 
labour. 

ENTERON,  from  svTof,  within.  Internal  and 
intestine.  But  in  Hippocrates  Epid.  6.  §  4.  ap.  3. 
enteron  fignifies  fimply  the  colon. 

ENTEROPHYTON  VULGARE.  The  sea  chit- 
tek  ling.  It  is  a  marine  plant,  and  grows  fomewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  gut. 

ENTERORAPHE.  A  suture  of  the  intestines. 
ENTEROSCHEOCELE,  from  evt??ov,  an  inteftine , 
dax£0vi  the  fcrotum,  and  wto,  an  hernia.  It  is  when  the 
inteftine  defeends  into  the  fcrotum. 

ENTHEMATA,  c,ti9v/w,  to  put  in.  Medicines  ap¬ 
plied  immediately  to  recent  wounds,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  inflammation  and  ftop  an  haemorrhage. 

ENTHETOS,  from  to  put  in.  Any  thing 

introduced,  but  particularly  fuch  as  are  put  up  the  nofe  to 
prevent  an  •  haemorrhage  there. 

ENTHLASIS.  A  contufion  with  the  impreffion  of 
the  inftrument  by  which  it  happened  ;  called  alfo  illifio. 

ENTHUSIASMUS.  A  fanatic  stroke;  it  is 
when  a  perfon  is  engaged  in  religious  affairs,  he  lofes  his 
reafon,  &c.  in  an  ecftacy  fees  ftrange  fights,  or  hears  the 
noife  of  mufical  inftruments.  See. 

ENTRICHOMA,  from  ev,  and  Tp/%a,ua,  the  hair.  The 
edge  of  the  eye-lid  on  which  the  hairs  grow. 

ENTRIMMA,  from  svlpi So,  of  sv,  and  Tfi Ca,  to  rub, 
grate,  or  triturate,  See  Intritum. 

ENTROCHUS.  An  oblong  {lone  nearly  as  thick  as 
a  man’s  finger,  from  one  to  two  inches  long  ;  bluifh  co¬ 
loured,  and  made  up  of  joints,  as  fo  many  rings.  Ihey 
are  found  frequently  in  clay  pits.  Sometimes  the  joints 
are  found  loofe,  then  they  are  called  trochita.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  arm  of  a  ftar-fifh,  or  fome  fuch  like  fea-animal,  that 
is  petrified.  It  is  always  hardened  with  fparry  matter,  and 
like  it,  is  diuretic.  A  trochite,  when  found  feparate,  is  as 
broad  35  a  fix-pence  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  thickneffes ;  the  colour  is  bluifh  or  greyifh,  and 
when  broke,  it  is  gloffy  and  fltining. 

ENTROPIUM.  SeeTRicHiA.  The  eye-lids  turn- 
ing  outwards.  See  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  Nofology  of  the 
Ey  es,  p.  16.  with  notes. 

ENTYPOSIS,  from  tvl vttou,  to  maize  an  impreffion,  of 
rvorot,  a  type,  or  image  formed  by  impreffion.  The  aceta¬ 
bulum  of  the  humerus.  It  is  not  ufed  by  any  phyfical 
writer,  but  mentioned  by  Jul.  Pol. 

ENUCLEATIO.  The  taking  a  kernel  out  of  a  nut. 
ENULA,  called  alfo  inula,  enula  campana,  helenium, 
after,  omnium  maximus .  ScAB-WORT,  and  elecam¬ 
pane.  Platerus  calls  it  aroma  Germanicum. 

Miller  enumerates  thirty  fpecies;  and  Boerhaave  makes 
it  a  fpecies  of  after.  It  is  the  inula  helenium,  or  inula 
foliis  amplexicaulibus  ovatis  rugofis,  fubtus  tomentofis, 
calycum  fquamis  ovatis,  Linn.  It  is  a  large  plant,  with 
long,  wrinkled  leaves  that  are  ferrated  -,  of  a  pale  green 
colour  above,  and  hoary  underneath  ;  the  flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  of  the  difeous  kind,  and  are  followed  by  oblong 
feeds,  winged  with  down  ;  the  roots  are  ftrort  and  thick, 
uncluous  to  the  touch  *,  brown  or  blackifh  on  the  outfide, 
and  whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift 
rich  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  frefh  roots  have  a  weak  but  not  very  grateful 
fmell ;  when  perfedlly  dried,  they  are  more  grateful : 
when  chewed,  they  difeover  at  the  firft,  a  kind  of  rancid 
glutinous  tafte,  quickly  fucceeded  by  an  aromatic  bitter- 
nefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  more  pungent.  They  are 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  ftomachic ;  if  taken  freely 
they  loofen  the  belly ;  they  powerfully  attenuate  viicid 
humours,  and  aflift  expectoration  in  coughs  and  hu- 
moural  afthmas.  When  frefh,  they  are  an  excellent  ve¬ 
hicle  for  fquills.  Dr.  Cullen,  though  he  fays,  that  both 
from  its  fenfible  and  chemical  qualities,  it  promifes  to  be 
a  medicine  of  fome  power,  {fill  he  is  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  its  peculiar  virtues. 

The  fpiritueus  extract  is  the  moft  active  preparation, 


but  the  watery  is  far  m&re  abundant  in  the  quantity  which 
is  obtained  from  thefe  roots,  and  fo  little  inferior  in  its  - 
virti.-s,  as  to  deferve  the  preference  for  general  ufe.  Neu¬ 
mann  obtained  from  an  ounce  of  the  dry  root,  by  means 
of  water,  fix  drams  and  a  half  of  extratl,  but  by  means  of 
fpirit,  only  two  drams  and  a  half.  Much  of  the  aromatic 
warmth  and  bitternefs  of  thefe  roots,  refide  in  the  more 
fixed  parts  which  do  not  exhale  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  are  therefore  well  preferved  in  the  watery  ex¬ 
tract.  In  diftillation  with  water,  an  eflential  oil  arifes 
which  concretes  into  white  flakes,  and  partly  into  an 
undluous  mafs  like  foftifh  wax.  Thirty  ounces  of  roots 
afford  about  a  dram  of  this  oil.  Geoffroy  the  younger, 
obferves,  that  this  oil  refides  in  the  exterior  part  of  the 
root  near  the  bark.  When  this  concrete  oil  is  but  newly 
diftilled,  it  is  ftrongly  poffeffed  of  the  flavour  of  elecam¬ 
pane,  but  it  foon  lofes  all  its  fmell  by  keeping. 

Extraft.  Enul.  Camp. 

Boil  elecampane  roots  in  water ;  prefs  and  {train  the 
decodlion,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle  ;  then  pour  off  the  dear, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a  confiftence  of  pills,  taking  care  to 
prevent  its  burning  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  The 
dofe  may  be  from  3  i.  to  3  i.  in  a  lax  ftate  of  the  fibres 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft. 

The  dofe  of  the  root  may  be  to  two  drams. 

The  rad.  enul.  c.  condit.  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Eringo  root,  which  fee. 

See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

ENULON, 'from  «r,  and  sAov,  the  gums.  The  inter¬ 
nal  flefh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them  which  is  with¬ 
in  the  mouth.  See  Ulon. 

ENUR.  That  vapour  of  water  of  which  flones  are 
generated. 

ENURESIS.  An  involuntary  difeharge  of  urine.  Df. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales, 
and  order  apocenofes.  He  diftinguifhes  two  fpecies.  I. 
Enurcfis  atonica,  when  fome  other  difeafe  hath  injured 
the  fpindler  of  the  bladder.  2.  Enurefis  irritata,  from 
compreffion  or  irritation  of  the  bladder.  See  Urina, 
incontinence  of. 

ENYPOSAPROS,  from  tv,  within,  biro,  aprepofition, 
which  in  compofition  is  a  diminutive  one,  and  repo;, 
putrid.  An  epithet  ufed  to  the  fpit  of  hepatic  patients. 

ENYSTRON,  from  evva,  to  perf eft.  The  laft  or  fourth 
ventricle  in  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  which  completes 
the  digeftion.  According  to  Ariflotle,  it  is  a  fecond  ven¬ 
tricle,  or  a  thick  part  of  the  ftomach  of  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals,  in  which  the  food  is  concodled.  Gorrseus  makes  it 
the  fame  as  Abomasum,  which  fee. 

EON.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  eye. 

EPACMASTICA.  It  is  a  continual  putrid  fever  that 
is  ftill  increafing.  See  Acmasticos,  and  Anabasis. 

EPAGOGION.  A  name  in  Diofcorides  for  the  pre¬ 
puce.  See  Pr^eputium. 

EPANADIDONTES  PURETI.  Fevers,  u-hofe  heat 
is  not  biting  to  the  touch  in  the  beginning,  but  becomes 
more  and  more  fo  in  the  advance. 

EPANADIPLOSIS,  from  Ettas;,  reduplication.  The 
reduplication  of  a  fit  of  a  femitertian  fever  -,  that  is,  the 
renewal  of  a  cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

EPANASTASIS.  A  tumor  or  tubercle. 

EPANCYLOTUS,  from  uyKv\o(,  crooked,  winding. 
A  fort  of  bandage,  in  Oribafius. 

EPANTPIESMA,  or  Epanthisma,  from  ai’Goz,  a 
flower.  An  efflorescence. 

EPAOIDAI.  See  Amuleta. 

EPAPHtERESIS,  fromETr?,  importing  a  repetition,  and 
a  removal.  In  Galen  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  re¬ 
peated  evacuation  by  bleeding. 

EPARGEMOS.  An  epithet  for  a  perfon  affefled  with 
that  diforder  of  the  eyes  called  argemon. 

EPARITA.  A  fort  of  earth. 

EPARMA,  ?  from /up®,  to  elevate.  Any  kind  of  tu- 
EPARSIS,  J  mor,  but  frequently  applied  to  the 
parotis. 

EPAROTH.  See  Botrys  Mexicana. 
EPENCRANIS.  A  name  of  the  cerebellum. 
EPERLANUS.  Called  alfo  viola  marina.  The  SMELT. 
This  fifh  receives  its  firft  name  from  its  pearl  colour,  and 
the  fecond  from  its  violet-like  fmell.  It  is  very  nourifhing, 
and  as  eafy  to  digeft. 

i  EPHE- 
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EPHEB.TON.  The  pubes.  See  Pubis  ossa. 
EPHEDRA.  MarItima  minor.  Hippuris  minor. 
A  fpecies  of  horse-tail.  See  Cauda  equina. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  for  reducing  lux¬ 
ations. 

EPHEDRANA.  The  buttocks. 

EPHELCIS,  from  omos,  an  ulcer.  The  cruft  of  an 
ulcer,  or  a  fmall  abrafion,  or  bloody  fragment  coughed 
up. 

EPHELIS,  from  tort,  and  {iMos,  the  Jun.  Sun-BURN- 
ing.  A  freckle,  or  fmall  puftule  on  the  face.  See  Len- 

TICULA. 

EPPIEM.  GERM.  An  abbreviation  of  Ephemerides 
Medico-phyficte  Germanise. 

EPHEMERA,  from  npupce,  a  day.  A  diary  fever, 
or  fever  of  one  day’s  continuance  only  :  febris  diaria. 
Ardens  febris.  It  is  an  inftance  of  fynocha.  In  this 
cafe,  fuch  a  heat  as  attends  an  excefs  of  wine,  a  pulfe 
fomewhat  full  and  quick,  but  foft  and  regular,  a  flight 
head-ach,  a  naufea  and  reftleflhefs,  are  all  the  fymptoms, 
all  which  terminate  without  any  fenfible  evacuation.  If 
it  continues  unto  the  third  day,  it  is  not  a  diary  fever ; 
and  if  the  conftitution  is  very  dry,  an  hedtic  is  to  be 
dreaded.  See  Lommius’s  Med.  Obf. 

-  dichomene.  It  is  a  kind  of  febris  erratica. 

EPHEMERIDES.  Helmont  calls  thofe  difeafes  thus 
which  feize  the  patient  at  particular  times  of  the  moon, 
ephemerides  tegrotorum,  the  almanacs  of  the  fick. 

EPHEMERON.  A  name  of  the  hermodadtylus, 
which  the  Arabians  call  furengian ;  alfo  of  the  colchicon, 
which  they  call  furengian.  The  firft  fort  is  harmlefs,  the 
latter  is  deadly. 

EPHEMERUM.  Spider-wort.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  four  fpecies,  all  growing  in  Virginia ;  and  Dale 
mentions  an  ephemerum ,  or  deadly  saffron.  They 
arc  of  no  medical  ufe. 

EPHESITJM.  The  name  of  a  plafter  deferibed  in 
Celfus. 

EPHIALTES,  or  Epialtes,  from  tpannopiat,  to  leap 
upon.  The  night-mare.  See  Incubo. 

EPHIALTIA.  A  name  of  the  paonia. 
EPHIDROSIS,  from  npiPpox,  to  break  out  into  a  fweat. 
Called  alfo  hydropedefs.  This  is  what  the  Latins  call 
defudatio  and  mador.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of 
dileafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  apocenofes.  This 
fweating  is  often  unnatural  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
In  mod  inftances,  this  diforder  is  fymptomatic  ;  when  it 
is  idiopathic,  weaknefs  is  the  moft  frequent  caufe. 

EPHIPPIUM,  a  saddle.  See  Sella  Turcica; 
it  is  called  ephippium ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  faddle. 

EPHODES,  from  tori,  and  cc for,  away.  In  Hippo¬ 
crates  it  hath  three  fignifications.  I.  The  dudls  or  paf- 
fages  by  which  the  recrements  of  the  body  are  evacuated. 
2.  The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the  common 
ufe  of  it  to  expirefs  the  attack  of  thieves.  3.  The  ac- 
cefs  of  fimilar  or  diflimilar  things  which  may  be  ufeful  or 
hurtful  to  the  body. 

EPIALOS.  An  epithet  of  a  fever,  from  morios,  gentle , 
«>>?,  the  fea ;  becaufe  the  fea  while  undifturbed  is  gentle, 
and  this  kind  of  fever  gently  heats  the  patient.  Galen 
defines  it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient  labours  under 
a  preternatural  heat,  and  a  coldnefs  at  the  fame  time 
The  ancient  Latins  call  it  quercera.  Hefychius  fays,  that 
the  cold  {hivering  preceding  a  fever  was  thus  named. 
Some  reckon  it  among  the  varieties  of  tertian  fever. 
EPIALTES.  See  Ephialtes. 

EPIBOLE,  from  sviCanna,  to  prefs  upon.  See  Incubo. 
EPICANTHIDES.  The  two  angles  of  the  eyes. 
EPICARPIUM,  from  eon,  upon ,  and  naporos,  the  wrif. 
The  fame  as  Perciarpium,  which  fee,  alfo  Cata- 
PLASMA. 

EPICAUMA,  from  kmu,  to  burn.  See  Encauma. 
EPICERAS.  Anamefor  foenugreek.  See  Fjenu- 

CS^CUM. 

EPICERASTICA,  from  xtpawi hj.\,  to  mix ,  or  attem- 
perate.  Medicines  that  obtund  acrimony,  and  eafe  trou- 
blefome  fenfations. 

EPICHOLOS,  from  %ox»,  bile.  Bilious. 
EPICHORDIS,  from  %0/JePn,  an  intcjline.  The  me¬ 
sentery.  From  {7i7,  upon ,  and  a  gut.  See 

Mesenteria. 

EPICHORIOS,  from  ex*,  upon ,  and  xopet,  a  region. 
See  Epidemius. 

EPICCELIS.  The  upper  eye-lid. 
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EPICOLICzE  REGIONES.  The  lateral  or  lumbal 
regions.  Thefe  parts  of  the  body  which  are  adjacent  to 
the  colon.  From  tort,  fuper,  and  mnor,  hollow. 

EPICRANIUM.  See  OcciPito  frontalis. 

EPICRASIS.  A  critical  evacuation  of  bad  humours, 
an  attemperation  of  bad  ones.  When  a  cure  is  performed 
in  the  alterative  way,  it  is  called  per  epicrafin. 

EPICTENION,  from  tori,  above,  and  mei(,  pubes.  The 
part  above  the  pubes.  Alfo  the  fine  lint  which  hangs 
about  where  flax  is  drefling. 

EPICYEMA,  from  hi /a,  to  conceive ,  alfo  Epigonon. 

In  Hippocrates  it  is  a  foetus  ;  alfo  a  mole. 

EPICYESIS,  from  kuu,  to  conceive.  Superfoeta- 

TION. 

EPIDEMICA  AQUA.  See  Alexiter.  Aq.  fp. 

EPIDEMIUS,  from  tort,  upon,  and  the  people. 

Epidemical,  alfo  Epichorios.  An  epithet  of  difeafes 
which  at  certain  times  are  popular,  and  attack  many  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  iame  time.  A  difeafe  which  appears,  and  gene¬ 
rally  prevails,  then  for  a  time  difappears,  is  alfo  called 
epidemical.  See  Obf.  on  Epidemic  Diforders,  & c.  by 
James  Sims,  M.  D.  Dr.  Wallis’s  Sydenham. 

EPIDERIS.  The  clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS,  from  upon ,  and  J'tqp.k,  the  Jkin. 

The  scarf-skin.  See  Cuticula. 

EPIDESMUS,  from  ha,  to  bind.  A  bandage  by  which 
fplints,  bolfters,  &c.  are  fecured. 

EPIDIDYMIS,  from  ton,  upon,  arid  o'tduy.ct,  a  teficle. 
The  epididymis  may  be  reckoned  a  kind  of  teftis  accefl'o- 
rius.  It  is  a  body,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tefticles, 
which  is  formed  of  a  continuation  of  the  tubes  that  con- 
ftitute  the  tefticles ;  the  continuance  of  the  epididymis 
upwards,  forms  the  vafa  deferentia. 

-  distensa.  Epididymis  distended.  See 

Spermatocele. 

EPIDOSIS.  Preternatural  enlargement  of  the  parts. 

EPIDROME,  from  ton,  upon,  and  J'ftuoi,  to  run.  An 
afflux  of  humours  ;  as  it  happens  when  a  ligature  is  made 
on  any  part. 

EPIGASTRIC^:  ARTERIAL  The  epigastric 
arteries. 

The  external  iliac  artery  divides  into  two  branches  at 
the  ligamentum  Poupartii ;  one  of  them  is  the  epigaftric, 
which  runs  to  the  infide  of  the  redbus  abdominis,  at  whofe 
upper  part  it  communicates  with  the  internal  mammary. 
Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  in  the  operation  for  the  femoral 
rupture,  we  rifque  cutting  the  epigajlrica  if  we  cut  up¬ 
wards  and  outwards  ;  and  if  upwards  and  inwards,  the 
fpermatic  is  in  danger,  as  the  hernial  fac  lies  in  the  angle 
between  the  two. 

-  venea.  The  epigastric  veins. 

The  external  iliac  veins,  a  little  before  their  going  out 
of  the  belly,  fend  off  from  the  infide  the  epigaftric  veins , 
which  fend  branches  to  the  neighbouring  glands,  and  run 
up  the  mufeuli  redbi  abdominis,  and  then  advancing,  join 
the  mammaria. 

EPIGASTRIUM,  from  toil,  upon,  or  above,  and  yarrpi 
the  fomach.  The  upper  fore-part  of  the  belly  is  thus 
called.  It  reaches  from  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  to  an 
imaginary  line  above  the  navel,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  the  laft  of  the  falfe  ribs  to  the  other. 
Its  fides  are  called  hypochondria,  and  are  Covered  by  the 
falfe  ribs,  betwixt  which  lies  the  epigajlriumi 

EPIGENEMA,  from  eoriyevaa,  to  generate  Over  and 
above,  or  anew.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  fymptom,  at 
others,  any  thing  grown  over  another,  as  when  the  faliva 
is  thickened,  and  forms  a  fur  on  the  tongue. 

EPIGINOMENA,  from  eoriyivopoa,  to fuccecd,  or fuper- 
vene.  Galen  fays,  they  are  thofe  fymptoms  which  na¬ 
turally  fucceed  or  may  be  expedled  in  the  progrefs  of  a 
difeafe ;  but  Fcefius  fays  they  are  new  acceffions  of  fome 
other  affection  to  difeafes,  which  never  happens  but  in 
ftubborn  and  malignant  difeafes.  See  Epiphaenomena. 

EPIGLOSSUM.  A  name  for  the  Laurus  Alexan - 
drina. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  from  em,  above,  and  y%urf]tt,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  larynx.  It  is  a  cartilage,  fhaped  like  the  leaf 
of  a  plant:  Winflow  fays,  the  purflane  leaf.  It  is 
joined  to  the  anterior  and  fuperior  part  of  the  thyroides, 
over  which  it  appears  eredled  behind  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  to  which  it  is  connedled  by  ligaments  fixed  to  the 
cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  ;  it  is  alfo  connedled  with  the 
aryttenoid  cartilages.  It  covers  the  glottis  whilft  we  fwal- 
low,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  falling  into  it. 
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EPIGLOTTUM.  An  inftrument  mentioned  by  Pa- 
racelfus,  for  elevating  the  eye-lids. 

EPIGLOUTIS,  or  Epiglutis,  from  etti,  above ,  and 

'lot,  the  buttock.  The  fuperior  part  of  the  buttock. 

EPIGONATIS,  from  e^i,  upon ,  and  yovu,  a  kneei 

The  PATELLA. 

EPIGONON.  See  Epicyemaj 

EPIGOUNIDES.  The  mufcles  infertcd  into  the  knees. 

EPILENTIA,  1  from  son*au.€*va,  to  feize ,  invade ,  or 

EPILEPSIA,  J  opprefs.  The  epilepsy.  It  is  alfo 
called  mor  bus  caducus ,  interlunius  morbus ,  magnus  morbus , 
morbus  attonitus,  or  FALLING  sickness,  becaufe  the  pa¬ 
tient  falls  fuddenly  to  the  ground  ;  the  great,  or  Herculean 
difeafe,  on  account  of  its  violence,  and  the  difficulty  in 
conquering  it ;  morbus  facer ,  or  facred  difeafe,  becaufe 
it  affects  the  mind,  and  moft  noble  parts  of  a  rational 
creature  ;  divine  difeafe,  either  becaufe  it  requires  fome- 
thing  more  than  human  for  its  cure,  or  becaufe  it  was 
thought  to  be  fent  from  heaven  as  a  curfe  upon  earth ; 
morbus  infantilis,  and  puerilis ,  becaufe  it  happens  moll 
frequently  to  infants  and  children.  Comiste,  and 
Comiti alis  morbus,  which  fee. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi.  He  diftinguiffies  three  fpe- 
cies.  I.  Epilepjia  cerebralis,  when  it  arifes  fuddenly 
without  any  manifell  caufe  •,  no  uneafinefs  proceeding, ex¬ 
cept  fometimes  a  giddinefs,  or  lofs  of  fight.  2.  Epilepjia 
fympathica,  when  it  arifes  without  any  manifeft  caufe  ; 
but  is  preceded  by  a  particular  fenfation  arifing  from 
fome  part  of  the  body  which  goes  upwards  to  the  head. 
3.  Epilepjia  occafionalis,  when  it  arifes  from  manifeft  ir¬ 
ritation,  and  ceafes  on  the  ceffation  of  the  morbid  irrita¬ 
tion. 

An  epilepfy  is  a  violent,  involuntary,  or  convulfive 
contraction  of  the  nerves,  membranous,  and  mufcular 
parts  of  the  whole  body,  attended  with  an  abolition  of 
fenfe,  and  drawing  its  origin  from  a  fpafmodic  ftricture 
of  the  membranes  furrounding  the  brain,  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  the  nerves ;  whence  the  vital  principle  is  im- 
petuoufly  conveyed  into  the  organs  of  motion,  but  in  a 
leffer  quantity  into  thofe  which  fubferve  the  purpofes  of 
fenfation.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  as  confifting  in  convul- 
fions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  attended  with  a  lofs  of  fenfe,  and  ending  in  a  ftate 
of  infenfibility,  and  feeming  deep. 

Weakly  and  pampered  children  are  the  moft  fubjed  to 
this  diforder  ;  men  more  than  women. 

The  caufes  are  various ;  the  principal  and  immediate 
one  is  a  fpafmodic  ftriclure  in  the  dura  mater,  and  its 
continuation  over  the  fpinal  marrow  and  nerves  ;  but  as 
the  fecondary  and  remote  caufes  are  very  various,  fo  there 
arifes  different  fpecies,  and  denominations  of  epileptic  fits. 
When  the  caufe  is  in  the  brain  itfelf,  it  is  called  an  idio¬ 
pathic  epilepfy ;  when  in  other  parts  it  is  called  fympto- 
matic. 

T  he  idiopathic  epilepfy  hath  for  its  fecondary  caufes 
external  violence,  as  blows,  bony  protuberances  arifing 
internally  in  the  balls  of  the  Ikull  or  in  the  lateral,  or  the 
falciform  finufes ;  from  this  caufe  the  diforder  is  chro¬ 
nical;  an  obftruftion  of  the  jugular  veins,  or  of  the 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  efpecially  the  falciform  finus, 
from  polypous  concretions  or  other  matters,  the  paffions 
of  the  mind,  an  ill  conformation  of  the  brain,  See. 

A  fymptomatie  epilepfy  hath  for  it  fecondary  caufes, 
cachectic  and  hypochondriac  habits;  flatulencies  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ;  fpafnrs  of  the  inteftines ; 
irregular  fecretions  and  excretions ;  the  acrid  matter  of 
eruptive  and  other  difeafes  tranflated  to  the  brain ;  pains 
that  are  violent  and  attended  with  fpafms  in  the  nervous 
parts ;  ftones  paffing  through  the  ureters  caufe  a  fymptc- 
nratic  epilep  fy  which  hath  obtained  the  name  of  the  nephri¬ 
tic  epilepfy,  worms,  poifons,  & c. 

Among  the  primary  caufes  of  epilepfies  are  whatever 
-can  impair  the  general  vigour  of  the  conftituion,  and 
particularly  that  injures  the  nervous  lyftem. 

To  form  a  more  diftindl  idea  cff  the  aetiology  of  an  epi¬ 
lepfy,  it  lhould  be  obferved  how  different  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  brain  is  carried  on  from  what  it  is 
in  the  reft  of  the  body.  As  foon  as  the  arteries  enter  the 
head,  they  lofe  their  ilronger  coat,  and  confift  of  a  thin 
membrane  only,  which  is  deftitute  of  fenfation  and  mo¬ 
tion,  they  are  emptied  into  the  venous  finufes  in  the  dura 
mater,  thence  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  jugular  veins, 
Sec.  to  the  heart  again.  The  ltru&ure  of  the  dura  mater 


fhould  be  attended  to,  and  its  other  peculiarities.  To 
this  end,  fee  Baglivi  de  Fibra  Motrice,  lib,  i. 

The  diagnoftics  vary  much  in  different  people ;  fome 
are  fuddenly  feized,  others  have  a  train  of  fymptoms  fore¬ 
boding  the  attack,  fuch  as  wearinei's,  an  oppreffive  pain 
in  the  head,  interrupted  fteep,  a  languid  pulle,  a  pale 
countenance,  ftupor  and  drowfinefs,  an  unufual  dread 
and  terror,  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
inflation  of  the  praecordia,  difturbed  refpiration,  rumbling 
in  the  bowels,  a  difeharge  of  fetid  ftools,  coldnefs  in  the 
joints,  and  a  copious  difeharge  of  urine.  Some  alfo  per¬ 
ceive  a  kind  of  cold  vapour  gradually  afeending  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart  and  brain.  Whether  more  or  lei's 
of  thefe  fymptoms  precede  the  attack,  or  none  of  them 
attend,  the  fit  approaches  fuddenly,  and  as  it  were  unex¬ 
pectedly,  the  patient  falls  down  on  his  back  to  the  ground  ; 
the  thumbs  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  palms  of  tiie  hands ; 
the  eyes  are  diitorted,  and  the  white  part  of  them  only 
appears  ;  all  fenfation,  both  internally  and  externally,  is 
deftroyed  ;  there  is  a  frothing  at  the  mouth  with  a  hilling 
noife,  the  tongue  is  often  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  die 
joints  are  feized  with  a  violent  trembling.  In  fome  there 
are  many  ridiculous  and  difagreeable  diftortions  and 
gefticulations ;  in  others,  inftead  of  convulfive  mo¬ 
tion  there  is  a  highly  rigid  fpafm  in  all  the  members,  by 
which  they  are  fo  fixed  that  no  force  can  move  them. 
In  infants  ;  the  penis  is  eredted  ;  in  young  men,  the  feed 
is  ejected,  and  fometimes  the  urine  is  difeharged  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  difeharges  by 
ftool  are  involuntary.  At  length  thefe  fymptoms  remit ; 
the  patient  feems  to  have  a  fort  of  refpite  at  intervals,  but 
the  eye-lids  remain  immoveable-;  the  teeth  grind  upon 
each  other,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the  mouth ;  when 
the  paroxyfm  ceafes,  the  patient  is  entirely  ignorant  cf 
every  thing  that  happens  during  it ;  he  rolls  on  the  ground, 
his  countenance  appears  fad,  he  begins  to  yawn,  and 
ftretches  himfelf  with  a  kind  of  violent  efforts ;  he  riles 
and  walks  llowly,  feems  uneafy,  and  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  appear  diftended.  Some  are  fo  affedfed  after 
their  recovery,  that  for  a  time  they  know  not  their  moft 
familiar  friends ;  others  are  more  or  lefs  affedted  with 
fome  of  the  fymptoms  that  precede  the  attack  of  the  fit. 
In  fome,  the  returns  are  regularly  periodical,  in  others, 
irregular  and  uncertain.  By  frequent  returns  of  this  dif¬ 
order,  the  patient  grows  dejedled,  is  indolent,  fubjedt  to 
a  vertigo,  and  trembling  if  he  looks  upward,  becomes 
liable  to  fudden  anger  from  trifles,  and  many  other  unhap¬ 
py  attendants  gradually  gain  upon  him. 

The  epilepfy  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  apoplexy, 
convulfons,  and  hyfterics. 

That  kind  of  epilepfy  which  refembles  a  fleep,  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  in  which  convulfive  motions  happen. 
The  hereditary  kind  is  rarely  cured,  and  when  the  dif¬ 
order  is  chronical  or  habitual,  fuccefs  is  not  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.  When  the  approach  of  puberty,  or  the  eruption 
of  the  menfes  does  not  remove  an  epilepfy  in  women,  nor 
delivery  of  the  firlt  child,  an  hereditary  caufe  may  be 
fufpedted,  but  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected ;  caufed  by 
frights  they  are  never  cured,  or  fo  rarely  as  to  afford  but 
little  hope,  for  when  the  patient  feems  recovered,  trifles 
are  productive  of  a  relapfe.  When  the  fit  approaches  dur¬ 
ing  fleep  the  danger  is  greater.  Hippocrates  alferts,  that 
boys  are  relieved  from  this  diforder  about  their  feventh, 
fourteenth,  or  feventeenth  year,  1  ’here  is  fome  hope  of 
a  cure  when  the  cafe  is  not  inveterate  or  hereditary,  when 
the  cafe  is  in  the  primte  vise,  or  fome  diforder  tranflated 
to  the  nervous  fyftem. 

From  the  variety  of  caufes,  and  the  nature  of  fome  of 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  ftate  the  indications  and  method  of 
cure.  However,  with  Dr.  Smith  we  may  propofe,  I. 
To  prevent  an  impending  paroxyfm.  2.  To  fliorteu 
a  prefent  one.  3.  To  guard  againft  future  attacks. 
1  he  fir  ft  of  thefe  intentions  is  anfwered  in  plethoric  ha¬ 
bits  by  fuitable  evacuations  and  antifpafmodies,  as  nitre, 
opium,  mufle,  &  c.  in  languid  conftitutions,  by  warm, 
nervous  medicines,  as  caftor,  valerian,  camphor,  fetid 
gums,  volatile  falts,  the  bark,  chalybeates,  See.  Cheyne 
fays,  that  the  epilepfy  differs  but  little  otherwife  than  in  the 
degree  from  the  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  fits,  arid  ob- 
ferves  that  when  the  former  abates,  it  ends  in  hypochon¬ 
driac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  and  when  the  latter  is  vio¬ 
lent,  they  terminated  in  epilefies :  he  therefore  urges  to  a 
free  ule  of  vomits,  bitters,  and  fteel.  The  fecond  inten¬ 
tion  calls  for  the  ufe  of  fmapifms  or  blifters  if  the  fits 
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are  long ;  but  before  thefe  are  applied,  or  when  the  fits 
are  fliort,  endeavour  to  force  open  the  mouth  by  means 
of  a  wedge  thruft  between  the  teeth,  when  the  jaws  are 
feparated  as  far  as  the  patient  cart  eafily  admit  of  in 
health,  the  fit  will  generally  be  removed  ;  aild  in  cafes 
where  the  patient  hath  due  notice  of  its  approach,  he 
may  prevent  the  fits  by  iritroducing  the  wedge  into  his 
mouth.  When  the  fits  are  preceded  by  peculiar  fenfa- 
tions  in  the  toes,  feet,  or  legs,  a  baildage  applied  tight 
below  the  knee  will  often  prevent  the  paroxyfm ,  or 
wherever  thefe  fenfations  are  felt,  let  a  bandage  be  ap¬ 
plied  there,  and  continued  from  thence  upwards.  In^ 
fiances  of  abfolute  cures  have  occurred  by  cutting  down 
to  the  part  in  which  thofe  peculiar  feelings  were  firft'per- 
ceived.  See  an  inftanee  in  the  Edinb;  Med.  Efiays,  vol. 
iv.  and  fee  the  article  Albadara.  Coelius'Aurelianus 
prefers  the  blowing  of  firong  vinegar  up  the  noftrils,  to 
volatile  falts.  The  third  intention  requires,  if  poffible, 
that  the  caufe  be  known,  in  order  to  its  being  removed  ; 
but  unhappily  in  fome  inftances  it  cannot  be  difcovered, 
and  in  fome  if  it  could,  no  remedy  could  be  applied. 
However,  in  fome  cafes,  the  caufe  hath  been  clearly  dif- 
cerned,  and  in  others,  cures  have  been  effedted  where  the 
caufe  was  only  guefled  at ;  whence  there  is  encourage¬ 
ment  for  endeavours  under  very  doubtful  circumftances. 
Among  the  means  of  cure,  and  what  is  extolled  as  a 
fpecific,  istheflores  cardam.  given  to  a  dram,  three  or  four 
times  a  day;  See  Card  amine. 

In  the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Edingburgh  we  have 
accounts  of  epil'efles  having  been  relieved  and  cured  by 
flowers  of  zinc,  ftramonium,  white  vitriol,  pilulte  ce- 
rulese,  pills  confifting  of  the  cuprum  ammoniacum  mixedup 
with  bread  *,  and  bleeding.  See  vol.  i.  p.  5.  7. 

An  iflue  kept  open  in  the  vertex  hath  been  curative  in 
fome  inftances,  and  in  all  cafes  concurs  with  evacuants  in 
general  in  removing  the  plethora,  which  often,  by  com¬ 
prefling  and  irritating,  is  the  caufe  of  the  diforder.  When 
contufions  or  fractures  of  the  fkull,  or  a  fragment  of  it, 
prefs  upon  the  brain  •,  when  a  caries  in  the  bones  of  the 
lkull  from  the  lues  venerea,  or  other  diforder,  is  the  caufe 
of  epilepjies ,  the  part  mull  be  trepanned.  When  the  epi- 
lepfy  is  fymptomatic,  the  original  difeafe  removed,  the 
fymptomatic  of  courfe  will  alfo  be  cured.  In  fome  in¬ 
ftances  a  few  large  dofes  of  alia  foetida  hath  effectually 
relieved ;  in  others,  four  or  five  drops  of  the  tin£l.  opii, 
every  morning  and  night,  hath  had  the  fame  effect ;  a 
milk  diet  continued  for  three  or  four  mouths  hath  fucceed- 
ed ;  and  various  other  particulars  are  mentioned  in  prac¬ 
tical  authors  from  which  the  like  advantages  have  been 
reaped.  In  general,  befides  proper  evacuations  duly  re¬ 
peated,  warm  nervous  medicines,  and  the  bark  will  be  the 
molt  to  be  depended  on,  with  iflues  in  the  infide  of  the 
thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee  ;  and  if  the  returns  are  pe¬ 
riodical,  or  feem  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon,  attend 
to  its  changes,  and,  after  an  emetic  let  the  bowels  be 
emptied  by  a  gentle  folutive,  and  the  patient  be  directed 
to  avoid  whatever  he  obferved  to  produce  or  increafe  his 
fits.  Valerian  and  the  bark,  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
may  be  taken  to  3  i.  or  3  i.  fs.  three  times  a  day.  Mulk 
from  gr.  x.  to  3  fs.  twice  a  day.  See  Hippocrates,  Cel- 
fus,  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Aretaeus,  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave  ; 
and  among  the  bell  authors  on  this  fubject,  fee  Threlfal’s 
and  Lyfon’s  Elfays  on  the  fame  j  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines, 
vol.  iii.  edit.  4. 

EPIMEDIUM.  Barrenwort.  It  s  a  plant  with 
leaves  like  thofe  of  ivy.  Its  fruit  is  a  pod  with  flattifh 
round  feeds.  Diofcorides  takes  notice  of  it,  but  the  vir¬ 
tues  he  attributes  to  it  render  it  worthlefs.  Alfo  a  fpecies 
of  toxicodendron. 

EPIMELIS.  The  small  bastard  medlar.  See 
Amamelis. 

EPIMORIOS,  from  tju?u,  to  divide.  Superpartial. 
In  Galen  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  difference  of  pulfe  with 
refpedt  to  their  inequality  of  the  time  they  keep  in  beat- 

ing. 

EPIMULIS.  The  knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

EPINENEUCOS,  from  v«i/<y,  to  nod,  or  incline.  It 
is  an  epithet  of  a  pulfe  which  beats  unequally  in  different 
parts  of  the  artery.  It  is  alio  called  pcrineucos.  Galen 
lays  it  is  familiar  in  hectics. 

EPINEPHELOS,  from  a  cloud.  Cloudy. 

An  epithet  applied  to  the  emeorema  in  the  urine,  which 
apppears  like  a  cloud. 
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EPINOTION,  from  i7ti,  upsti,  and  vul a;,  this Jhouldcri 
the  shoulder-blade. 

EPINYCTIS,  from  eirt,  on<  and  vu £,  rtight.  It  is  a 
kind  of  puftulc  which  rifes  in  the  night,  whence  its  name- 
Celfus  fays  this  puftule  is  of  a  bad  kind,  of  a  whitilh  or 
fomewhat  livid  colour,  with  a  violent  inflammation  round 
it.  Thefe  tumors  affedb  the  hands,  arms,  and  thighs. 
The  ancients  rank  them  with  the  terminthus,  which  is 
rather  lefs.  Some  defcribe  them  as  of  a  dulky  red  colour^ 
and  fometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale  colour  with  great  inflam¬ 
mation  and  pain.  In  a  few  days  they  are  faid  to  burft 
and  gleet,  and  feparate  away  in  a  Hough.  It  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  furunculus.  When  it  is  opened  there  is  an 
efflux  of  faniesy  and  an  ulcer  is  found  therein.  The 
pain  is  more  violent  than  is  in  proportion  to  its  magni¬ 
tude,  for  it  is  lcarcely  fo  large  as  a  bean.  Paulus  and 
Aetius  fay  it  creates  no  great  pain  in  the  day-time,  but 
that  it  is  troublefome  in  the  night.  Celfus  recommends 
that  in  this,  and  all  other  kinds  of  puftules,  the  patient 
walks  much,  abftains  from  all  acrid  food,  and  is  very 
fparing  in  his  diet. 

EPIOS.  Mild,  gentle.  An  epithet  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  bellows  on  mild  epidemic  fevers. 

EPIPACTIS.  Diofcorides  mentions  this  plant,  and 
Boerhaave  take  it  to  be  the  helleborine  latifolia  montana. 

EPIPAROXYSMUS.  It  is  when  the  patient  fullers 
more  exacerbations  than  are  ufual  in  a  fever. 
EPIPASTONj  See  Catapasmaj 

EPIPECHY,  from  eort,  above ,  and  tsr\ %t/j,  the  cubit. 
The  part  of  the  arm  above  the  cubit. 

EPIPEPHYCOS,  from  in  I,  upon ,  and  (pvu,  to  growi  - 
A  name  of  the  adnata. 

EPIPHiENOMENA,  from  iffif  importing  addition, 
and  <pa.i\on£vov,  a  phenomenon  or  fymptom.  Thofe  adven¬ 
titious  fymptoms  which  do  not  appear  till  the  difeafe  is 
found,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  epiginomcna. 

EPIPHLEBOS,  from  e7ti,  and  p?,c^,  a  vein.  One 
whofe  veins  are  prominent. 

EPIPHLOGISMA,  from  sari,  and  pMyitu,  to  inflame , 
of  1 a  flame.  A  violent  inflammation,  attended  with 
pain,  tumor,  and  rednefs. 

EPIPHLOGISMA.  A  name  which  Hippocrates  gives 
to  the  shingles.  Alfo  a  burning  heat  in  any  part. 

EPIPHORA,  from  Effipe^f  to  carry  with  a  force.  In 
a  medical  fenfe,  it  is  an  impetuous  flux  of  humours,-.,  ef- 
pecially  an  inflammatory  one  of  the  blood,  to  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  buthnore  par¬ 
ticularly  it  is  when  tears  trickle  down  from  the  eyes,  in 
confequence  of  obftructed  punfta  lachrymalia,  or  an  in¬ 
flammatory  influx  of  the  humours  upon  the  eye. 

The  epiphora  or  watery  eye,  alfo  called  a  lippitudof 
oculus  lachrymansf  and  moon-eye,  it  is  when  the  tears 
do  not  pafs  the  punfila  lachrymalia,  but  run  down  the 
cheek.  Some  confound  this  with  the  fiftula  lachrymalis, 
becaufe  in  both  the  tears  run  down  the  cheeks  ;  but  in  the 
fiftula  lachrymalis  there  is  pus  mixed  with  the  tears. 
Whatever  prevents  the  tears  from  palling  through  the 
puncta  lachrymalia  and  nafal  duct,  produces  an  epiphora  *, 
as  firft,  any  tumors,  as  the  encanthis  in  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye.  Secondly,  any  accident,  as  a  wound,  burn, 
&c.  cloffng  up  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  Thirdly,  de- 
ftruction  of  the  nafal  duct.  Fourthly,  a  polypus  of  the 
nofe.  Fifthly,  a  fiftula  lachrymalis.  Sixthly,  an  inver- 
fion  of  the  eye-lid.  See  Ectropium.  Laftly,  an  erolion, 
or  other  defect  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  the  epiphora ,  ox  watery  eyes  as  a  genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  apocenofes. 

When  this  diforder  exifts,  it  is  more  eafy  to  difeern  that! 
it  is  to  difeover  the  caufe. 

When  the  caufe  is  a  humour  in  the  angle  of  the  eye,  a 
polypus  in  the  nofe,  a  diftortion  in  the  eye-lids,  and  a  fiftula 
lachrymalis,  they  muff;  be  removed.  When  a  congluti¬ 
nation  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  is  the  caufe,  we  are  to 
examine  whether  their  ducts  are  totally  conglutinated,  or 
it  is  only  their  mouths  that  are  covered ;  for  if  it  is  after  a 
burn,  or  from  a  cicatrix  after  a  wound,  &c.  a  cure  is  hardly 
to  be  hoped  for  ;  but  if  only  a  cuticle  covers  the  du£l,  a 
perforation  may  be  made  with  a  needle,  and  then  a  hog’s 
briftle,  or  filver  wire  may  be  oiled,  and  paffed  through* 
and  continued  till  the  part  is  healed.  If  the  caufe  is  a 
total  want  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  a  cure  cannot 
be  performed,  becaufe  that  gland  cannot  be  reftored.  See 
Heifter’s  Surgery,  Brooks’s  Practice  of  Phyfic,  White’s 

Surgery, 
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Surgery,  p.  233,  and  Dr.  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Oculorum. 

EPIPH  YLLOSPERMOPHERiD  PLANT iE.  Epi- 

PHYLLOSPERMIFEROUS  PLANTS,  of  E7TI,  Upon ,  < pvXKoV,  « 

a  leaf,  ovz^,  feed ,  and  <p tqa,  to  hear.  They  are  fuch  as 
bear  their  feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  do  all 
capillary  plants. 

EPIPHYSIS,  from  to upon,  to  grow  to ,  or  upon.  Called 
alfo  additamentum.  It  is  a  fmall  bone  annexed  to  the 
larger  by  means  of  an  intervening  cartilage  ;  this  carti¬ 
lage  is  only  obferveable  in  growing  fubje&s,  for  in  adults 
it  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  bone.  Epiphyfes 
being  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  bone  they  belong  to, 
ferve  to  render  the  articulation  more  firm ;  and  the 
mufcles  inferted  into  them,  act  with  greater  force,  as 
their  axes  are  farther  removed  from  the  centre  of  motion. 
Epiphyfes  are  fometimes  feparated  from  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  miftaken  for  a  luxation,  or  a  fracture. 

EPIPLASMA.  See  Cataplasma.  Alfo  a  name  for 
an  application  of  wheat  meal,  boiled  in  hydrclasum,  to 
wounds. 

EPIPLOCELE,  from  zttiotXoov,  the  omentum,  and  ««*», 
a  rupture ,  called  alfo  hernia  omentalis.  An  hernia,  or 
rupture  of  the  omentum.  It  is  when  the  omentum  pro¬ 
trudes  through  the  openings  in  the  integuments  of  the 
belly.  Mr.  Sharpe  fays,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Opera¬ 
tions,  that  fometimes  fo  large  a  quantity  of  the  omentum 
hath  fallen  into  the  fcrotum,  as  by  drawing  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  downwards  hath  excited  vomiting,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  the  fame  train  of  fymptoms  as  happen  in  the 
bubonocele  ;  and  that  when  this  happens  it  is  neceflary 
to  open  the  fcrotum,  in  which  the  operation  and  procefs 
will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  bubonocele.  It  is  neceflary 
alfo  that  the  rings  of  the  mufcles  fhould  be  dilated,  or 
otherwife,  though  fome  of  the  mortified  part  of  the  omen¬ 
tum  is  removed,  the  reft  cannot  well  be  returned,  fo  will 
gangrene.  But  except  an  inflammation,  &c.  are  a&ually 
commenced,  this  method  is  not  to  be  attempted. 

EPIPLOICSE.  Appendicula;.  The  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  inteftines  fends  out  fome  proceffes  like  little 
epiploons,  to  which  Winflow  gives  this  name. 

EPIPLOICA  ARTERIA,  Before  the  fplenic  artery 
arrives  at  the  fpleen,  it  fends  a  branch  to  the  omentum, 
which  is  thus  called.  See  Splenica,  arteria. 

— —  dextra  Vena.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  trunk 
of  the  mefaraica  major  which  goes  to  the  omentum. 

-  sinistra  Vena.  It  arifes  from  the  fplenica 

at  the  fmall  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  and  is  ramified  on 
the  omentum  all  the  way  to  the  colon,  where  it  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  hsemorrhoidalis  interna. 

EPILOITIS.  It  is  that  fpecies  of  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  which  Dr.  Cullen  calls  peritonitis  omentalis. 
See  Peritonitis.  It  is  alfo  called  the  child-bed  fe¬ 
ver.  See  Puerperilis  Febris. 

EPIPLOOCOMISTES,  from  z trin'Koov,  the  caul,  and 
iio/tiga,  to  carry ,  as  if  it  was  a  burden.  Itfeems  to  be  only 
a  term  of  raillery,  from  tomcXoov,  the  omentum ,  and 
xofii £o(Mi,  to  poffefs  or  have. 

An  epithet  for  thofe  who  have  a  large  epiploon,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  brutes.  Vefalius  underftands  it  of  one  who 
hath  a  preternaturally  large  epiploon.  Or  it  may  be  applied 
to  one  labouring  under  an  epiplocele. 

EPIPLOOMPHALON,  from  soriorMov,  the  omentum , 
and  ou.a(pM(,  the  navel.  An  hernia  umbilicalis. 

EPIPLOON,  from  z7tiorXzu,  to  run  over ,  becaufe  it 
feems  to  float  upon  the  guts.  See  Omentum. 

EPIPLOSCPIEOCELE.  An  hernia,  in  which  the 
omentum  defcends  into  the  fcrotum. 

EPIPOL^EUS.  Slight,  gentle.  Hippocrates  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  diforders  that  are  no  way  dangerous. 

EPIPOLASIS.  A  redundance  and  fluctuation.  In 
chemiftry  it  is  when  what  is  fublimed  afcends  only  to  the 
furface  and  there  fettles. 

EPIPOROM  A.  It  is  any  indurated  tumor  in  the  joints, 
from  'ssapo;,  from  witinupw,  to  harden.  A  callous  concre¬ 
tion,  a  tophus,  or  tophaceous  callus,  molefting  the  joints. 

EPISARCIDIUMjfrom  flejh.  See  Anarsacra. 

EPISCHESIS,  from  tr/a,  to  fop,  retain .  See 
Epistasis. 

EPISCHION,  from  zm,  upon ,  and  ov,  ifchium . 
The  os  pubis.  .  See  Ossa  pubis. 

EPISCOPATES  VALVULiE.  See  Mitrales 

VALVdLiE. 

EPISEION.  The  pubes.  See  Pubis  Ossa. 

EPISEMASIA.  See  Annotate. 


EPISPASMOS,  from  zr.o-rrau,  to  ottrafl.  In  Hippo¬ 
crates,  according  to  fome  it  is  infpiration  ;  but  others  fay 
it  is  a  more  quick  infpiration  than  ul'ual. 

EPISPASTICA,  from  zninrau,  to  draw.  What  the 
ancients  called  epifpajlics ,  were  fuch  external  applications 
as  only  rubified  the  Ikin :  they  drew  the  humours  more 
copioufly  to  the  part  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  and 
according  to  the  different  degree  of  effedt,  received  dif¬ 
ferent  names ;  the  flighted:  were  called  phcenigmoi,  the 
next  were  Jinapifmi ,  the  next  were  vejicatorii ,  and  the 
ftrongeft  were  caujlics.  The  London  College  hath  chang¬ 
ed  the  name  of  bliftering  plafter  from  veficatorium  to 
emplaftrum  cantharidis.  See  Cataplasma. 

EPISPASTICUM  MEDICAMENTUM.  A  dry  me¬ 
dicine  prepared  for  the  cure  of  malignant  ulcers  by  in- 
fperfion. 

EPISPHiERIA,  from  opctiqa,  a  fphere.  The  brain 
being  fomewhat  of  that  fhape.  According  to  fome,  it  is 
the  windings  of  the  exterior  fubftance  of  the  brain ;  others 
fay,  it  is  the  winding  veflels  on  the  furface  thereof. 

EPISTAPHYLINI.  See  Staphylini. 

EPISTASIS.  According  to  Hippocrates,  it  is  the 
fame  with  epifehejis ,  a  fuppreffion  of  proper  excretions  ; 
it  alfo  means  the  fuperficies  of  urine,  called  infdentia, 
and  is  oppofed  to  the  upoftafis,  fubfidentia,  or  fediment 
in  urine. 

EPISTAXIS.  Hippocrates  expreffes  by  it,  repeated 
dift illations  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  Dr.  Cullen  ufesthis 
term  to  diftinguifh  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  as  a  genus  of 
difeafe,  which  he  places  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order 
hcemorrhagiae.  See  Hiemorrhagia. 

EPISTHOTONOS.  The  tetanus  bending  the  body 
forward.  See  Tetanus. 

EPISTOMION.  A  stopper  for  a  bottle,  &c.  Alfo 
a  vent-hole  of  a  furnace  called  a  regifter. 

EPISTROPHiEUS,  from  ztn,  upon ,  and  rpvpa,  to  turn. 
Alfo  Lepistrophis.  The  firft  vertebrae  of  the  neck;  fo 
fome  (though  improperly)  call  the  fecond.  It  is  alfo  writ¬ 
ten  epiftrophea,  and  epijlrophis. 

EPITASIS  .  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  beginning  and  in- 
creafe  of  the  fit. 

EPITEDEUMA.  The  way  of  living  which  a  perfon 
preferibes  to  himfelf.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  it  vita 
affeflioncs.  And  Celfus,  vita  propojita. 

EPITHELIUM.  So  the  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of  the 
lips,  cefophagus,  afpera  arteria,  &c.  is  called.  See 
Cuticula. 

EPITHEMA,  from  ztci,  upon,  and  r iBvpa,  to  cover ,  to 
lay  upon  or  apply.  A  lid  or  cover  ;  but  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  a  topical  medicine.  Epithems  are,  I.  liquid; 
and  when  applied  warm,  are  fometimes  called  fomenta¬ 
tions  or  embrocations.  2.  Dry,  or  folid.  Thefe  are 
medicated  powders  fewed  up  in  cloths,  and  are  called 
facculus ,  Jaccus,  cucupha ,  cucullus,frontale,fcutum,  leilulus, 
and  pulvinar.  3.  Thofe  of  the  foft  or  poultice  kind, 
as  finapifms,  and  other  kinds  of  poultices.  Turner  con¬ 
fines  the  name  of  epithem  to  liquids  in  which  rags  are 
dipped,  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affedted.  See  Gaubius 
de  Formulis  Medicamentorum. 

EPITHESIS.  In  furgery,  it  is  the  redlificatlon  of 
crooked  limbs  by  means  of  inftruments. 

EPITHYMBRUM.  A  fpecies  of  mofs  growing  on 
the  thymbra,  or  winter-favory. 

EPITHYMUM.  See  Cuscuta. 

EPOCHETEUSIS.  A  derivation  of  the  juices  to 
other  parts. 

EPOMIS,  i.  e.  Acromion,  from  zm,  upon ,  and  oipu>(, 

fhoulder.  See  Scapula. 

EPOMPHALUM,  from  zm,  upon,  and  cppaXos,  the 
navel.  Any  application  to  the  navel. 

EPODE,  1  from  zm,  over,  and  aPr„  a  fong.  The 

EPODOS,  )  method  of  curing  aiftempers  by  incanta¬ 
tions. 

EPOSCHION.  The  tendril  of  a  plant. 

EPOMPHALION,  from  ziri,  upon,  and  opxpaXos,  the 
navel.  A  medicine  which  purges  by  being  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  navel. 

EPOSILINGA.  Scales  of  iron. 

FJPSOMENSIS  AQUA.  Epsom  water. 

This  water  has  been  long  in  repute,  and  was  the  firft 
water  from  whence  a  bitter  purging  fait  was  acquired. 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  purging  waters  in  Europe  ; 
and  its  medicinal  powers  are  contained  in  the  fait  which 
bears  its  name.  See  Catharticus  sal,  and  Aqu^s 
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cathartic/e  Amarae.  The  fpring  of  this  Water  is 
fituated  near  Epfom,  in  Surry.  There  are  different  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  produdts  of  this  water  refpecting  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  folid  contents. 

"Dr.  Lifter,  1 1  ounce. 

Dr.  Rutty,  I  ounce,  and  in  fome  fea- 
fons  only  half  the  quantity. 

.Dr.  Lucas,  only  5  drams  and  I  fcruple. 

Of  this  folid  matter  Dr.  Allen  alledged  that  was  an 
earth,  or  infoluble  matter  ;  but  Dr.  Rutty  fays,  that  he 
found  a  much  lefs  proportion  of  it,  and  that  it  was  of  a 
calcareous  nature.  The  fait  is  moftly  a  vitriolated  mag- 
nefia,  or  vitriolated  abforbent  earth.  Dr.  Lucas  fays, 
that  if  the  natural  fait  of  this  well  be  difl'olved  in  diftiiied 
water,  and  that  evaporated,  it  fhoots  into  cryftals,  like 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  that  there  remains  a  bittern  which 
will  not  eryftallize.  Dr.  Rutty  affirms  that  it  requires 
at  leaft  twenty-four  times  its  own  weight  of  water  en¬ 
tirely  to  difl’olve  it,  though  the  fa£litious  Epfom  fait  dif- 
fo Ives  readily  in  little  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

EPULIS,  from  eirt,  upon,  and  &*«,  the  gums. 

A  kind  of  tubercles  in  the  gums,  of  which  there  are 
two  fpecies  ;  one  without  pain,  the  other  is  troublefome, 
and  often  degenerates  into  a  cancer.  They  are  of  different 
fizes,  fome  having  a  broad  bafis,  and  others  a  flender  neck, 
by  which  they  are  united  to  the  gums. 

The  beft  method  of  cure  is  totally  to  extirpate  them  : 
when  they  have  a  fmall  neck,  or  root,  they  may  be 
twitched  off  with  a  thread.  When  the  bafis  is  broad,  de- 
ftroy  it  with  the  aqua  kali,  or  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac. 
If  thefe  mild  corrofives  fail,  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  knife 
than  to  hazard  the  danger  which  attends  the  ftronger 
ones. 

After  the  humor  is  extirpated,  walh  the  mouth  with 
red  wine,  or  oxycrate  with  alum  ;  and  when  the  blood 
ceafes  to  flow,  ufe  a  mixture  of  the  honey  of  rofes  with 
oil  of  myrrh.  See  Turner’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  2x0. 
Heifter’s  Surgery. 

EPULOTICA,  from  a  cicatrix,  Eonshva,  is  to  cica¬ 
trize.  Epulotic.  Cicatrifantia ;  dcjiccativa.  Topical 
medicines  which  dry  up  humidity,  reprefs  fungous  flefh, 
and  difpofe  wounds  or  ulcers  to  be  covered  with  fkin,  are 
ranked  under  this  name.  Dry  lint,  gentle  comprefs,  and 
the  cerate  with  lap.  calam.  are  the  general  applications. 

EPULOTICUM.  Ceratum.  See  Calaminaris 
Lapis. 

EQUI  CLIBANUS.  In  chemiftry  it  is  the  heat  of 
horfe-dung. 

EQUINA  FRASA.  See  Fab  A  minor. 

EQUINOX.  See  ZEquinoctium. 

EQUI  VENTER.  See  Venter. 

EQUISETUM,  and  Equisetum  palustre.  See 
Cauda  Equina. 

-  polygonoides.  See  Algoides. 

-  sub  aqua  repens,  foliis  eifurcis.  See 

Ceratophylon. 

EQUITATIO.  Riding.  Nothing  ftrengthens  the 
vifcera  and  inteftines  more  than  this  fpecies  of  exercife, 
which  flic*uld  be  taken  when  the  bowels  are  in  their  moft 
empty  ftate,  or  when  the  bufinefs  of  digeftion  is  fomewhat 
advanced.  Its  ufe  arifes  from  the  repeated  gentle  agita¬ 
tion  given  to  thefe  parts,  which  are  calculated  to  remove 
vifceral  obftru&ions,  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  clear  away  vifeidities  from  the  bowels,  determine 
the  fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  increafe  per- 
fpiration.  Dr.  Huxham  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  this 
remedy,  that  he  fays,  where  tedious  courfes  of  medi¬ 
cines  have  failed,  in  fome  chronic  difeafes,  riding  only 
has  performed  a  cure  :  hence  advifes,  when  a  patient  can 
fit  on  horfe-back,  that  he  Ihould  have  daily  recourfe  to 
tins  exercife. 

EQUUS  MARINUS.  See  Hippopotamus. 

ERANTHEMUS.  See  Adonis  flos. 

ERAWAY,  i.  e.  Ricinus  vulgaris.  See  Cata- 
putia. 

EREBINTHUS.  See  Cicer. 

ERECTOR  CLITORIDIS.  See  Clitoridis  mus- 

CULUS. 

ERECTORES  PENIS.  Thefe  mufcles  arifing  from 
the  infide  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium,  are  loft  in 
the  crura,  where  they  unite.  They  are  alfo  called  direc- 
tores  penis  ;  and  Spigelius  calls  them  collaterales  penis. 

EREGMQS,  from  pnyvu^t,  to  break.  It  is  any  legu¬ 


minous  fruit  decorticated  and  broken  into  pieces.  Foefius 
fays  it  is  bean  meal. 

ERETHISMOS,  from  zpiQitpo,  to  excite ,  irritate.  In 
general,  whatever  is  an  obftacle  to  nature  is  an  erethil- 
mos.  In  particular,  it  ffgnifies  an  irritation  of  the  belly, 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours,  and  their  difeharge  in 
liquid  ftools. 

ERF.1RIA  TERRA.  Eretrian  earth.  Alfo 
called  canabil.  Lhere  are  two  forts  5  one  is  white,  the 
other  afh-coloured.  The  latter  is  molt  efteemed. 

EREUGMOS.  An  eruct  ATION. 

EREUMENA  URA.  Urine  that  affumes  a  cloudy 
confiftence  in  the  middle. 

EREUXIS.  Eructation!. 

ERGALIA.  That  part  of  alchemy  that  explains  the 
inftruments  thereof. 

ERGASIMA.  A  name  of  the  worft  fort  of  myrrh. 

ERGASTERIUM,  from  ipyov,  a  work.  A  labora¬ 
tory.  In  particular,  it  is  that  part  of  a  furnace  in  which 
the  copel,  alembic,  retort,  See.  containing  the  matter  to 
be  a£ted  on,  is  repofited. 

ERGOT.  So  the  French  call  a  difeafe,  which  refem- 
bles  one  in  England,  which  is  caufed  by  eating  bad  com. 

ERICA,  alfo  called  emcc,  common  heath/heather, 
ling.  Boerhaave  mentions  eight  fpecies,  but  others 
add  ftill  more.  The  flower  is  of  a  curious  ftrufture,  and 
a  decodtion  of  them  is  commended  as  a  folvent  for  the 
Hone ;  five  ounces  of  it  are  to  be  drank  every  night  and 
morning.  See  Raii  Hift. 

baccifera,  See.  )See  Empetrum  monta- 

■ -  CORIS  folio.  5  num. 

ERICERUM.  The  name  of  feveral  collyria  in  Aetius, 
fo  called  from  erica,  heath ,  which  is  an  ingredient. 
ERIGERON,  alio  called  fenecio,  conyzoides. 
ERIGERUM.  Simpson,  and  groundsel.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  and  too  generally  known  to  require  a  defeription.  The 
fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  fenecio  vulgaris,  Linn.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  but  may  be  found  at  all  times  of  the 
yean  The  juice  of  the  leaves  are  a  powerful  emetic. 
An  infufion  of  them,  or  their  expreffed  juice,  may  be 
given.  Some  maniacs  find  that  a  tea-cup  full  of  the 
juice  will  operate  with  them  as  an  emetic  when  other 
means  fail,  and  thus  they  remove  flight  attacks  of  their 
diforder.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  for  their  lingular 
power  externally  applied,  Edin.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  ii. 
art.  5. 

ERIGERON  CCERULEUM,  7  „ 

-  Quartum.  f  Blue  fleabane. 

ERINEOS,  i.  e.  Caprificus,  or  wild  fig-trxe. 
See  Ficus  sativa. 

ERINOS.  The  name  of  a  plant  deferibed  by  Diofco- 
rides  as  refembling  ocymum,  and  bearing  white  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  black  feeds.  Bauhine  mentions  two 
other  plants  which  have  this  name,  and  Muntingius  an¬ 
other,  which  differs  from  them  all. 

ERIOPPIORON.  A  fort  of  woolly  bulb  mentioned  by 
Theophraftus. 

ERITHRONIUM  SATYRIUM,  i.  e.  Dens  cams  la- 
tiore  rotundioreque  folio. 

ERIX.  The  fuperior  part  of  the  liver. 

ERIZAMBZE.  See  Asphodelus  luteus. 

ERODINIUM.  A  word  ufed  by  fome  chemifts  to  ex- 
prefs  a  prognoftic. 

EROTION,  i.  e.  Apiastrum.  See  Melissa. 

EROTOMANIA.  That  fort  of  melancholy  to  which 
lovers  are  fubjedt.  See  Melancholia. 

EROTYLUS.  See  Coralloides  fungus. 

ERPES.  See  Herpes. 

ERRANA.  7  Erratic  fevers,  irregular  ter- 

ERRATICA.  j  tians  or  quartans. 

ERRHINJs.  Sternutatoria,  Errhines,  from 
piv,  the  nofe.  Errhines  are  the  name  which  Galen  gives  to 
fternutatories  ;  they  are  fubftances,  which,  if  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  promote  a  difeharge  of  mucus  therefrom.  At 
prefent  the  milder  forts  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
errhines ,  and  the  ftronger  by  that  of  Jiernutatories ,  he- 
caufe  they  excite  a  fneezing.  By  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of 
medicines,  the  megrims,  opthalmia,  and  tooth-ach  have 
been  cured  by  this  violent  operation,  but  thdir  pra£tic« 
appears  hazardous.  Befide,  the  general  fhoclcthat  [netting 
gives  to  the  whole  body,  it  tends  to  remove  the  remoteft 
obftrudtions  ;  hence  its  ufe  extends  to  lethargies,  epilep- 
fies,  palfies,  apoplexies,  head-achs,  vertigoes,  catarrhs, 
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guttaferena,  & c.  Thea&ionof fneezing  feems  to  be  more 
extenfively  ufeful  by  its  general  (hock  than  that  of  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  fhould  ever  be  obferved,  that  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  plethora  in  the  habit,  that  fhould  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  Jiernutatories  fhould  be  adminiftered; 

ERRIPSIS,  from  pirfa,  to  -precipitate.  When  fpoken 
with  refpedl  to  the  body,  it  fignifies  a  lofs  of  ftrength. 

ERROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  is  faid  to  have  introduced 
this  term,  from. the  opinion  that  the  vefTels  were  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes  for  the  circulation  of  blood,  ferum,  and  lymph, 
and  that  when  the  larger  fized  globules  were  forced  into 
the  leffer  veffels  by  an  error  of  place  they  were  obflrudfed. 
But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  well  grounded.  See  Ar- 

TERIA. 

ERVADO  CAPITAON.  The  name  of  a  plant  in 
Brafil,  called  alfo  cotyledon  repens  Brafilienfis. 

ERUCA;  Rocket  :  called  alfo  euzomon.  Boerhaave 
mentions  feven  fpecies.  This  kind  of  plant  refembles 
muftard  in  appearance,  but  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  fmooth- 
jiefs  of  its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable  fmell.  The  feeds 
have  a  pungent  tafle,  fomewhat  like  that  of  muftard,  but 
weaker.  The  fort  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  braflica  eruca, 
Linn.  It  is  alfo  a  term  for  Mustard. 

. —  SATIVA,  called  alfo  eruca  latifolia  alba,  eruca 

major  Jativa.  Garden-rocket.  The  roots  have  a  hot 
biting  tafte,  and  the  feeds  have  the  fame  qualities.  The 
herb  is  eaten  as  a  fallad,  and  is  fomewhat  warming  and 
diuretic,  but  is  not  in  ufe  as  a  medicine. 

-  sylvestris,  called  alfo  eruca  fylv.  major,  eruca 

tenuifolia,  &c.  Wild-rocket.  Its  qualities  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  garden  fpecies,  but  its  tafte  is 
fomewhat  more  acrid  and  bitter.  See  Barbarea. 

Refeda  vulgaris.  Base-ROCKET. 

Refeda  minor ,  called  alfo  phyteuma,  valeriana,  feptima. 
Small  base-pocket. 

Boerhaave  reckons  up  fix  fpecies  of  refcdas ,  but  they 
are  not  of  any  value  in  medicine. 

— ^ —  latifolia  lutea.  A  fpecies  of  fifynibrium. 
See  Barbarea. 

-  siliqua  cauli  oppressa.  Hedge  mustard. 

See  Erysimum. 

ERUCAGO.  Corn-rocket;  called  alfo  erucago 
fegetum,  fnapi  echinatum ,  raphanijlrum  difpermum  Monf- 
■peliacum.  Some  fay  it  is  attenuating,  others  rank  it  with 
antifcorbutics  ;  but  it  is  not  of  any  note  in  medicine. 

ERUTHEMATA.  Red  fiery  tumors  which  arife  from 
an  inflammation,  as  in  eryfipelas. 

ERVA  DE  SANCTA  MARIA.  A  name  of  the  dra- 
eontium. 

ERVILIA.  See  Ochrus. 

ERVUM,  called  alfo  orobus.  The  bitter  vetch. 
It  is  the  ervum  ervilia,  Linn.  This  plant  grows  up  two 
feet  in  height,  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
tare  in  their  fhape,  but  are  lefs  and  of  a  white  colour;  thefe 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  pods  which  contain  two  or  three 
large,  round,  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  Italy, 
and  fome  other  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  The  feeds 
have  a  farinaceous  difagreeable  bitter  tafte,  are  nephritic, 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  if  mixed  with  honey  are  expec¬ 
torant. 

AJlragaloides  Lufitanke.  The  Portugal  bastard 

MILK  VETCH. 

Afralagus,  called  alfo  Chrifiana  radix ,  afragalus  Sy- 
riacus  hirfutus,  orobrychis  peregrina,  afragalus  argenteus. 
The  silk  vetch  of  Diofcorides.  Dale  fays  it  is  difficult 
to  fay  what  plant  this  is. 

Clymenum.  The  chichling-vetch.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  four  forts  of  this  vetch,  and  Miller  a  fifth. 

Securidaca ,  alfo  called  hedyfarum  majus,  pclecinum. 
Hatchet-vetch.  The  name  pelecinum  is  from  n t\zw(, 
a  hatchet ,  becaufe  its  feeds  are  fhaped  like  a  two-edged 
hatchet. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  vetches  are  natives  of  warm  climes, 
but  are  produced  in  our  gardens.  But  whatever  their 
medical  qualities  are,  they  do  not  obtain  in  practice.  See 
Miller’s  Di£h  vol.  i.  ii. 

— —  silvestre.  See  Nissolia. 

— —  Lens.  See  Lens,  atherea  kerba. 

ERYNGIUM.  Eryngo.  Boerhaave  reckons  eleven 
fpecies,  and  Dale  enumerates  ftill  more.  It  is  alfo  called 
eringus ,  eryng.  maritimum,  inguinalis ,  sea-holly  and 
SRXN60*  It  is  the  eryngium,  maritimum,  or  eryngium 


foliis  radicalibus  fubrotundis  plicatis  fpinofis,  capituik® 
pedunculatis,  paleis  tricufpidatis. 

It  is  a  bluilh  branched  plant,  with  mallow-like,  thick, 
prickly  leaves,  angular  or  jagged  about  the  edges ;  the 
flowers  are  white  ;  the  roots  are  llender  and  long,  brown 
on  the  out-fide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly  (hores  :  it 
flowers  in  July. 

The  root  has  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte,  which  on  chew¬ 
ing  is  followed  by  a  light  aromatic  pungency.  It  is  pu- 
trefeent,  and  a  mean  betwixt  animal  and  vegetable  food. 
Freely  ufed,  it  is  aperient  and  diuretic;  but  more  fit  for 
diet  than  as  a  medicine. 

The  candied  roots,  bought  at  the  confectioners,  are  an 
ingredient  in  artificial  affes  milk  which  is  thus  made  : 

Take  of  candied  eryngo  root,  one  ounce  ;  pearl  barley, 
half  an  ounce  ;  liquorice  root,  three  drams  ;  boil  them 
in  two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  to  which  add  a  pint  of 
new  milk  from  the  cow  ;  boil  them  gently  together,  then 
llrain  for  ufe.  Half  a  pint  fhould  be  drank  three  times  a 
day. 

Eryngium  Zeylanicum,  called  alfo  melampyro  cog- 
nata  Maderas,  &c.  coletta  veetla.  This  fpecies  of  eryngo 
is  not  in  ufe  with  us. 

-  luteum  Monspel.  See  Scolymus. 

-  MINIMUM  MITIUS  CAPITULO  MAGNO.  A 

fpecies  of  cnicus. 

ERYSIMO.  A  lame  of  a  fpecies  of  turritis. 

ERYSIMUM,  called  alfo  iris ,  camelina ,  chamaplion , 
verbena  feemina ,  eruca  filiqua  cauli  oppreffa.  Hedue- 
mustard.  It  is  the  eryfimum  officinale,  Linn. 

It  is  an  hairy  plant,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  tou?h 
branched  ftalks  ;  bearing  numerous  final!  yellow  flowers  ; 
which  are  followed  by  ihort  roundifh  pods  full  of  fmall 
reddiffi  brown  feeds.  It  is  annual,  common  in  wafte 
places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant- is  not  in  much  efteem ;  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  hoarlenefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
horfe-radifh,  fee  Raphanus  rusticanus.  And  per¬ 
haps  has  the  advantage  over  the  other  filiquofe  plants,  as 
having  lefs  acrimony,  which  allows  it  to  be  more  freely  and 
frequently  ufed.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  The  leaves 
are  herbaceous  to  the  tafte  ;  the  flowers  are  attenu- 
ant,  expeUorant,  and  diuretic  ;  the  feeds  refemble  in 
their  qualities  thofe  of  muftard,  but  are  much  weaker : 
their  acrimony  is  extracted  totally  by  water,  and  partially 
by  fpirit.  Water  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  them  in 
diftillation.  Stahl  highly  commends  the  aCtive  parts  of 
this  plant  in  fcirrho-cancerous  tumors.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
of  fophia,  and  fifymbrium. 

— —  alliaria.  See  Alliaria. 

- lati  folium,  alfo  called  fnapi  flvefre ,  See . 

Broad-leaved  hedge-mustard.  Its”  virtues  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  other  kind.  Raii  Hift. 

— —  Theophrasti.  See  Fagopyrum. 

ERYSIPELACEA.  )  Called  alfo  Antonii  fan  Hi  intis  • 

ERYSIPELAS.  J  ignis  facer  ;  brunus  herpes  ferusy 
ignis  Perfcus.  Authors  vary  in  their  derivation  of  this 
word.  Conftantine  and  Martinius  derive  it  from 
to  draw ,  to  /xz^a;,  the  neighbouring  parts.  Pollux  calls 
the  word  epuOp o7tsK&,  from  epvfyv,  red ,  and  pxzXos,  black , 
from  its  variety  of  colours.  And  this  name  feems  to  be 
from  the  colours  which  this  diforder  induces  in  the  part* 
it  affeUs.  Hippocrates  calls  this  diforder  zinpxoyiaixa 
the  Latins  call  it  ignis  facer  when  it  is  of  the  ulcerated 
kind:  it  is  alfo  called  scofcr ,  csona,  or  the  girdle; 
shingles:  in  Switzerland  it  is  called  the  violet:  fome 
name  it  the  rofe,  from  its  red  colour.  The  common 
Engliffi  term  is  Saint  Anthony’s  fire. 

The  true  fpecies  is  acute  and  inflammatory.  The  baftard 
kind  is  more  chronic  than  acute. 

Some  define  this  diforder  as  being  “  That  ftate  of  an 
inflammation  wherein  the  affeCted  part  becomes  white, 
when  it  is  prefled  with  the  finger;  but  foon  affumes  its 
former  colour,  when  the  preffure  is  removed.” 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py- 
rexise  and  order  exanthemata.  He  diftinguifhes  two  Ipe- 
cies,  Eryfipelas  vefculofum,  in  which  the  inflammation 
occupies  broad  fpaces,  and  on  which  large  veficulations 
form  themfelves.  2.  Ery  fipelas  phlyH  anodes,  in  which 
there  are  many  fmall  inflamed  pinpkes  on  the  lkin,  which 
foon  are  formed  into  numerous  fmall  veficies. 
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This  diforder  may  be  on  any  pdtt  of  the  body ;  but 
the  face  is  moft  frequently  affected,  the  arm  next,.  and 
then  the  feet  and  other  parts.  The  feat  of  the  true  fpe- 
Cies  is  in  the  furface  of  the  Ikin ;  Heifter  fay  in  the  fcarf- 
(kin  and  fat  contiguous  thereto)  and  the  internal  mem¬ 
branes.  The  baftard  kind  lies  deeper,  and  is  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  ulcers. 

Autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and 
wet,  are  the  feafons  which  favour  this  difeafe,  and  in 
which  it  moft  frequently  happens.  The  fanguine  and 
plethoric,  young  people,  and  pregnant  women,  are  the 
moft  fubjedt  to  it.  Thofe  who  have  once  been  affedted 
are  very  liable  to  future  attacks. 

The  caufes  are  in  general  the  fame  as  thofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  other  kinds  of  inflammations ;  but  chiefly  fudden 
cold  fucceeding  a  great  heat  or  fweat,  obftrudled  per- 
fpiration,  and  a  fharp  blood.  Tiflot  fays  that  it  refults 
from  two  caufes  :  ift.  An  acrid  fharp  humour,  which  is 
commonly  bilious,  diffufed  through  the  mafs  of  blood :  of 
this  opinion  were  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  2dly,  The  hu¬ 
mours  not  being  duly  difcharged  by  perfpiration.  Maga- 
nife,  in  his  Dodtrine  of  Inflammations,  obferves  that  a 
glutinous  humour  is  fupplied  by  the  febaceous  glands,  to 
preferve  the  fenfibility  of  the  Ikin  and  keep  it  moift,  by 
checking,  in  fome  meafure,  the  egrefs  of  the  fluid  which 
goes  off  through  its  pores  •,  this  glutinous  humour  being- 
wanting  in  an  eryfipelas ,  the  Ikin  is  dry  and  parched,  be- 
caufe  the  erethifm  of  the  veflels  is  but  fmall,  and  the  mor¬ 
bific  humours  having  nothing  in  their  way  to  retard  their 
egrefs,  exhale  through  the  expiring  veflels  of  the  ikin  ; 
and  that  it  is  by  the  want  of  this  glutinous  humour  that  an 
eryfipelas  differs  from  any  other  inflammation  of  the  fan¬ 
guine  or  phlegmonic  kind.  From  the  want  of  a  tumor, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  febaceous,  it  is,  that  other  mem¬ 
branes  are  the  feat  alfo  of  an  eryfipelatous  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

The  diagnoftics  of  this  difeafe  are  well  deferibed  by 
Tiffot  as  follows  :  it  is  fometimes  but  a  flight  indilpofition, 
which  appears  on  the  Ikin,  without  the  perfon  being  fen- 
fible  of  any  other  diforder,  and  it  moft  commonly  breaks 
out  in  the  face  or  on  one  leg.  The  fkin  becomes  tenfe, 
or  ftiff,  rough,  and  red  ;  but  this  rednefs  difappears  on 
prefling  the  fpot  with  a  finger,  and  returns  on  removing 
it.  A  burning  heat  is  felt  in  the  part  affedted,  which 
makes  the  patient  uneafy,  and  fometimes  hinders  him 
from  fleeping.  The  diforder  increafes  for  two  or  three 
days,  continues  at  its  height  one  or  two,  and  then  abates : 
foon  after  this,  that  part  of  the  fkin  which  was  affedted 
falls  off  in  large  feales,  and  the  diforder  terminates. 
Sometimes  the  malady  is  more  fevere,  beginning  with  a 
violent  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  burning  heat,  a 
vehement  head-ach,  ficknefs  at  heart  (as  it  is  commonly 
termed)  or  reaching  to  vomit  which  continues  till  the 
eryfipelas  appears,  which  fometimes  does  not  happen  till 
the  fecond  or  third  day ;  the  fever  then  abates,  and  the 
ficknefs  goes  off ;  though  frequently  a  lefs  degree  of  fick¬ 
nefs,  or  loathing,  and  of  fever  remaining  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  increafe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  eruption  happen  in  the  face,  the  head-ach  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  decline  of  the  difeafe  ;  the  eye-lids  fwell, 
the  eyes  clofe  and  the  patient  hath  no  eafe.  It  often 
paffes  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  extends  fuccef- 
fively  over  the  forehead,  neck,  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
under  which  circumftance  the  difeafe  is  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  duration.  Sometimes  alfo,  when  it  exifts  in  a 
high  degree,  the  fever  continues,  the  brain  is  oppreffed 
and  obftrudted,  the  patient  raves,  and  his  cafe  becomes 
exceeding  dangerous.  A  violent  eryfipelas  in  the  neck 
brings  on  a  quinfey,  which  is  very  grievous,  and  often 
fa*al.  When  it  attacks  the  leg,  the  whole  of  it  is  fwelled 
up,  and  the  heat  and  irritation  from  it  is  extended  up  to 
the  thigh.  Whenever  the  tumor  is  confiderable,  the  part 
it  feizes  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules,  filled  with  a  clear 
watery  humour,  refembling  thofe  which  appear  after  a 
burn,  thefe  afterwards  dry  and  fcale  off.  Sometimes, 
when  this  diftemper  affedts  the  face,  the  humour  which 
ilfues  out  of  thefe  puftules  is  thick  and  gluey,  and  forms  a 
thick  feurf  and  fcab  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  fucking 
children,  and  they  continue  faft  on  the  face  many  days 
before  they  fall  off.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  it  con¬ 
tinues  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days  at  the  fame  height,  and 
is  at  laft  terminated  by  a  very  plentiful  fweat,  that  may 
fometimes  be  predicted  by  a  reftieflhefs,  attended  with 


fhivering  and  a  little  anxiety  of  fome  hours  duration.'  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  the  whole  fkin,  and  even  the 
infide  of  the  mouth  is  very  dry. 

An  eryfipelas  rately  comes  to  fuppuration ;  when  it  does 
the  fuppuration  is  always  unkindly,  and  much  difpofed  to 
degenerate  into  an  ulcer.  Sometimes  a  malignant  kind 
of  eryfipelas  is  epidemical,  and  then  it  often  terminates  in 
a  gangrene.  This  diftemper  often  fhifts  its  fituation,  it 
fometimes  retires  fuddenly,  but  the  patient  is  uneafy  and 
difordered,  he  hath  a  propenfity  to  vomit,  with  a  fenfible 
anxiety  and  heat ;  the  eryfipelas  appears  again  in  a  diffe* 
rent  part,  and  the  patient  feels  himfelf  quite  relieved  from, 
the  preceding  fymptoms.  But,  if  inftead  of  re-appearing 
on  fome  other  part  of  the  furface,  the  humour  is  thrown 
upon  the  brain,  or  the  breaft,  he  dies  within  a  few  hours; 
and  thefe  fatal  changes  and  tranflations  fometimes  occur 
without  the  leaft  reafon  or  colour  for  aferibing  them  either 
to  any  error  of  the  patient,  or  of  his  phyfician.  If  the 
humours  have  been  transferred  to  the  brain,  the  patient 
immediately  becomes  delirious,  with  a  highly  flulhed 
vifage,  and  very  quick  fparkling  eyes ;  foon  after  he  proves 
frantic,  and  goes  off  in  a  lethargy.  If  the  lungs  are  at¬ 
tacked,  the  anxiety  and  heat  are  inexpreflible.  There 
are  fome  conftitutions  fubjedt  to  a  very  frequent,  and,  as 
it  were,  an  habittial  eryfipelas  :  if  it  often  affedts  the  face, 
it  is  generally  repeated  on  the  fame  fide  of  it,  and  that 
eye  is  at  length  confiderably  weakened  by  it. 

Sydenham  reckons  the  essera  (which  fee)  a  fpecies 
of  eryfipelas^  and  calls  it  the  baftard  or  fcorbutic  kind  ;  and 
this  he  fays  is  with  or  without  ulcerations.  What  Pliny 
calls  zofter,  and  others  call  zona,  fhingles,  &c.  Syden¬ 
ham  reckons  a  fpecies  of  this  diforder. 

The  eryfipelas  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  plague, 
and  from  inflammations  of  different  kinds  that  happen  on 
the  Ikin. 

As  to  the  prognoftics,  many  of  them  may  be  noted  from 
the  diagnoftics  above  related  :  when  it  approaches  fud¬ 
denly,  but  with  little  difturbance,  and  attacks  a  perfon 
with  a  good  habit,  and  when  no  nervous,  membranous, 
or  principal  parts  are  affedted,  there  is  but  little  td  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  it.  Sometimes  a  convulfiVe  difeafe,  as 
an  afthma,  colic,  &c»  hath  been  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  an  eryfipelas.  Danger  is  very  confiderable  when  this 
diforder  is  deeply  feated,  fixed  on  a  fenfible  part,  and  the 
habit  of  body  but  indifferent :  in  fome  bad  habits  this  dif¬ 
order  leaves  behind  it  a  fwelling  in  the  foot,  or  ankle,  or 
both,  which  is  both  troublefome  and  difficult  to  remove  ; 
by  bad  management  it  is  eafily  and  foon  rendered  fatal  ; 
frequent  returns  denote  a  difordered  liver  or  gall-bladder ; 
when  it  is  feated  in  the  face,  a  drowfinefs  often  attends  it, 
in  which  cafe  there  is  danger  of  a  phrenitis,  or  of  a  mor¬ 
tal  lethargy;  when  it  feizes  the  breafts,  particularly  of 
women  in  child-bed,  or  who  give  fuck,  an  abfeefs  is  the 
confequence  for  the  moft  part :  if  the  noftrils  and  mouth 
are  dry,  and  the  patient  is  drowfy,  an  inflammation  of  die 
brain  is  to  be  fufpedted  :  it  is  generally  fatal  within  the 
feventh  day,  when  the  patient  dies  j  and  they  who  are 
often  feized  with  it,  at  laft  die  of  it. 

The  diet  fhould  be  thin  and  perfpirative  ;  roafted  ap¬ 
ples  may  be  eaten  freely :  the  drink  may  be  whey,  barley- 
water,  fmall  beer,  water-gruel,  or  if  the  pulfe  finks,  fmall 
negus  may  be  allowed.  The  patient  fhould  keep  out  of 
the  bed  during  fome  hours  in  the  day.  But  equal  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  guard  againft  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  firft  endeavour  fhould  be  to 
remove  this  diforder  by  refolution.  In  the  flighter  cafes, 
perfpiration  may  be  kept  up  with  frequent  dranghts  of  ca¬ 
momile  or  of  elder-flower  tea,  acidulated  with  the  fpt. 
feb.  Di.  Clutton,  or  with  other  cooling  perfpiratives. 
If  the  face  and  head  be  affedted,  gentle  but  repeated  purg¬ 
ing  is  to  be  diredted ;  they  fhould  dlfo  be  continued  until 
all  danger  feems  to  be  alleviated.  But  if  the  pulfe  is 
ftrong  and  hard,  bleed,  and  repeat  it  as  the  fever  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient  indicate  ;  in  this  cafe,  befides  ni¬ 
tre  and  other  cooling  perfpiratives,  the  bowels  may  be 
kept  foluble  by  means  of  whey,  prepared  by  turning  cow’s 
milk  with  cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  &c.  Dr.  Freind 
obferves  that  when  the  head  is  affedted,  purges  are  the 
fpecifics ;  but  it  may  be  added,  that  in  fuch  like  cafes 
finapifms  may  be  applied  with  lingular  advantage  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet. 

From  an  admiffion  of  cold  air  the  eryfipelatous  matter  is 
$  foma*- 
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fometimes  (truck  inwardly  •,  when  this  happens,  bleed 
immediately,  apply  blifters  on  the  fides  of  the  neck,  one 
on  the  part  from  whence  the  inflammation  receded,  and 
finapifms  to  the  feet ;  at  the  fame  time  forget  not  to  ad- 
minifter  a  purge,  and  to  repeat  the  like  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

When  the  pulfe  is  low,  cordials  and  the  warmer  per- 
fpiratives  (hould  accompany  the  ufe  of  blifters. 

When  an  eryfpelas  attacks,  or  is  repelled  to  the  lungs, 
the  only  chance  of  life  is  to  divert  it  therefrom,  and  fix 
it  on  the  external  parts  :  in  this  cafe,  befides  the  fever, 
pain  in  the  bread,  and  other  violent  fymptoms,  the  pa¬ 
tient  frequently  faints ;  and  what  is  worfe,  he  rarely  fur- 
vives  his  fufterings. 

Blifters  are  often  ufeful,  but  fhould  be  applied  as  di- 
re£led  under  emp.  veficat.  mitior.  in  the  article  Cantha- 
.rides,  which  fee. 

In  the  wandering  kinds  of  this  diforder  give  half  an 
ounce  of  the  rob.  fambuc.  four  times  a  day  with  five  or 
fix  grains  of  the  kali  vitriolat.  in  each  dofe  •,  every  third 
day  give  a  cooling  purge,  place  the  patient  every  evening 
in  a  pedilave,  and  after  it  apply  finapifms  to  the  feet. 

From  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  (kins  of  different  perfons,  much  caution  is 
required  in  the  application  of  external  remedies.  When 
the  fcarf-fkin  is  raifed  in  blifters,  and  the  ferum  begins  to 
tranfude,  then  apply  abforbing  external  medicines,  fuch 
as  chalk  finely  powdered,  or  a  thin  rag  may  be  fpread  over 
the  inflamed  part,  and  the  chalk  or  fine  flour  fprinkled 
upon  the  rag  •,  or,  inftead  of  thefe,  flannels  wrung  out  of 
adecodlion  of  elder  and  camomile  flowers  maybe  applied 
as  often  as  they  grow  cool.  Among  liquids  Goulard’s 
faturnine  water  is  one  of  the  beft  applications,  and  may 
fafely  be  ufed  in  every  cafe  where  a  refolution  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  the  aim.  See  alfo  Secale. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  endeavours  to  difcufs,  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  a  fuppuration  ftill,  prevail,  encourage  them  by 
applying  the  common  white  bread  poultice,  with  faffron 
mixed  in  it. 

If  a  gangrene  is  threatened,  befides  the  inward  ufe  of 
camphor  and  the  bark,  fpirituous  and  ftrengthening  appli¬ 
cations  fhould  be  employed  externally,  fuch  as  mixtures 
of  lime-water  with  camphorated  fpirit,  or  camphorated 
fpirit  mixed  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  an  infufion  of  the 
bark. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  eryjlpelas  is  not  al¬ 
ways  of  the  phlegmonic  kind.  It  fometimes  appears 
with  a  rednefs  in  the  flcin  ;  a  kind  of  puffinefs  inftead  of 
a  fwelling ;  the  pain  is  more  acute,  but  the  throbbing  of 
the  veffels  lefs ;  no  circumfcribed  tumor,  but  the  parts 
are  more  inflamed ;  at  the  decline  of  the  difeafe  the  red¬ 
nefs  of  the  fkin  becomes  of  a  purple  hue ;  it  is  very  liable 
to  terminate  in  a  mortification ;  the  habit  from  the  firft, 
and  throughout  is  very  irritable,  and  the  ftrength  deprelf- 
ed.  It  generally  attacks  the  heart  and  precordia,  and  is 
accompanied  with  cardialgia,  itching,  inflammation  of 
the  fkin,  painful  exulcerations,  and  fmall  lucid  puftules. 

It  is  true,  in  fome  ftrong  habits,  both  a  phlegmonous 
and  the  low  eryfipelatous  inflammation  attend  together, 
in  which  cafe,  a  moderate  bleeding  may  fometimes  have 
its  ufe,  but  fhould  be  cautioufly  admitted.  If  the  low 
eryfipelatous  inflammation  attacks,  and  the  patient  labours 
under  great  depreflxon  of  ftrength,  irritability,  &c.  we 
muft  fupport  him  with  wine,  and  keep  up  his  ftrepgth  by 
the  fame  ;  when  blifters  arife,  it  happens  from  the  falts 
of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  being  thrown  out  upon 
the  furface,  and  there  ftimulating ;  in  this  cafe  the  bark 
may  be  freely  given,  from  3  vj.  to  3  i.  or  more  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the 
puftules  are  all  out  (and  not  before)  and  ripened,  fnip 
the  blifters,  and  drink  up  the  fluid  with  foft  rag,  then 
apply  the  ung.  fperm.  ceti ;  or  ung.  lapid.  calamin. 

Wallis’s  Sydenham,  Heifter’s  Inft.  of  Surgery,  p.  i. 
lib.  iv.  c.  vi.  p.  290.  Magenife  on  Inflammations.  Cul¬ 
len’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  Kirkland’s  Medical  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  404.  Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery, 
vol.  i.  p.  173.  and  White’s  Surgery,  p.  12. 

Erysipelas  bullatum.  It  is  the  oedema  eryfipela- 
toides ,  when  it  renders  the  aflte&ed  part  tumid. 

-  curans.  Arbqr.  See  Pavate. 

■ -  infantorum.  Eryjipelas  of  infants.  This 

diforder  feems  to  be  firft  noticed  by  Dr.  Underwood, 
who,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children,  calls  it 


Anomalous  Inflammation  \  though  in  treating  of  it  he 
fays  infants  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  eryfipelatous  inflam¬ 
mation. 

It  never  appears,  I  think,  later  than  the  month,  but 
moft  frequently  fhews  itfelf  a  few  days  after  birth.  It 
attacks  the  moil  robuft  as  well  as  delicate  children,  and 
in  an  inftantaneous  manner  ;  the  progrefs  is  rapid  ;  the 
flcin  turns  of  a  purplifh  hue  j  and  loon  becomes  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard. 

The  milder  fpecies  of  it  appears  often  on  the  fingers 
and  hands,  or  the  feet  and  ancles,  and  fometimes  upon 
or  near  the  joints,  forming  matter  in  a  very  ftiort  time. 
The  more  violent  kind  is  alrnoft  always  feated  about  the 
pubis,  and  extends  upwards  on  the  belly,  and  down  die 
thighs  and  legs  ;  though  I  have  two  or  three  times  feen  it 
begin  in  the  neck.  The  fwelling  is  but  moderate,  but 
after  becoming  hard,  the  parts  turn  purple,  livid,  and 
very  often  fphacelate ;  efpecially  in  boys,  when  it  falls  on 
the  icrotum.  The  penis  fwells,  and  the  prepuce  puts  on 
that  kind  of  emphylematous  appearance  which  it  has  in 
children,  when  a  ftone  is  (licking  in  the  urethra. 

Various  means  have  been  made  ufe  of  without  fuc- 
cefs ;  though  for  a  time  fome  benefit  was  received  from 
faturnine  fomentations  and  poultices,  applied  on  the  very 
firft  appearance  of  the  inflammation,  but  it  foon  fpread 
and  a  gangrene  prefently  came  on  ;  or,  where  matter  had 
been  formed,  the  tender  infant  funk  under  the  difeharge. 
It  is  now  fome  years  fince  I  propofed  making  trial  of  the 
bark,  to  which  fometimes  a  little  confedlio  aVomatica  has 
been  added ;  from  which  time  feveral  have  recovered. 
Dr.  Garthfliore  has  lately  tried,  the  application  of  linen 
comprefles  wrung  out  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  the  place  of  the  vegeto-mineral  water,  which  has 
proved  very  fuccefsful  in  feveral  inftances ;  neverthelefs, 
the  greateft  number  of  infants  attacked  with  this  diforder, 
ftill  fink  under  its  violence,  and  may  of  them  in  a  very 
few  days. 

Erysipelas  pulmonis  lommii,  i.  e.  Carditis. 

-  pestilens.  (  h.  s.  Erysipelas  Vesicu- 

-  rosa.  1  losum.  See  Erysipelas. 

-  TYPHODES. 

— *  PHLYCTENODES.  ?  The  SHINGLES.  See  ErY- 

— —  ZOSTER.  )  SIPELAS. 

- -  vesiculosum.  That  fpecies  of  eryfpelas  called 

rofa.  See  Erysipelas.  "  • 

ERY  SIPELAI  OIDES,  from  ?pcr/<pe?uzf,  an  eryfpelas, 
and  e Plot,  likenefs.  It  is  a  tumor  refembling  the  eryjipelas , 
or  a  fpurious  eryfpelas.  CEdema  ERYSIPELAToides. 

ERYSISCEPTRUM.  See  Aspalathus. 

ERYTHEMA.  A  rednefs  of  the  (kin,  under  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  &c.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  phlogofis,  or  ex¬ 
ternal  inflammation.  See  Inflammatio. 

-  a  frigore.  See  Pernio. 

- 1  Ambustio.  The  fame  as  combuftura,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  inflammation  caufed  by  burns  or  fealds. 

-  GANGRENOSUM.  A  CARBUNCLE.  See  CaR- 

BUNCULUS. 

ERYTPIRACIUM.  A  fpecies  of  fatyrion. 

ERYTHRION.  The  name  of  an  amalgama  in  P. 
-Tgineta. 

ERYTHRODANUM.  See  Rubia  tinctorum. 

ERYTHROEIDES,  from  red,  and  uPoi,form. 

A  name  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis.  See  Testes. 

ERYTHRONIUM.  A  fpecies  of  fatyrion. 

ERYTHROXYLON.  See  Poinciana. 

ESAPHE,  from  eo-ajiaoi,  to  feel  with  the  fingers.  The 
touch  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  know  its 
(late. 

ESCAPATLI.  A  fpecies  of  sen  a. 

ESCHARA,  vel  Escura.  An  eschar  or  crust. 
In  furgery  it  is  a  hard  cruft,  or  a  fcab  upon  the  flefli, 
formed  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron,  a  cauftic, 
or  fome  (harp  humour  of  the  body.  Alfo  a  slough, 
formed  on  a  wound  or  ulcer,  and  is  an  inftance  of  mor¬ 
tification.  Likewife  the  name  of  a  fub-marine  plant  which 
refembles  a  net  or  cobweb,  called  alba  manna  porofa.  \ 
frondipora  ;  porus  reticulatus.  Boerhaave  mentions  three 
Tpecies.  Their  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  coral ;  but 
none  of  them  obtain  in  praftice. 

ESCHAROPEPA.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  epithet  for 
roafted  barley-meal. 

ESCHAROTICA,  from  to  fkin  over,  fcab 

over ,  ’ 
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tver,  or  burn  into  a  crufts  de  Vide  Seal.  Horn,  ad 

II.  I.  418.  Escharotics.  Medicines  fo  called,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  flefh,  form  a  hard  cruft,  or  efehar ; 
or  medicines  that  Ikin  over  a  wound. 

Caujiica,  Caustics,  and  efcharotics  differ  only  in  de¬ 
gree,  both  being  what  deftroys  any  flelhy  part  to  which 
thev  are  applied  on  living  bodies.  VanHelmont  firft  af- 
ferted  their  inefficacy  on  dead  bodies ;  and  Dr.  Petit  of 
Paris  confirmed  it.  Thefe  kinds  of  applications  do  not 
act  upon  the  body  from  any  innate  power  in  themfelves, 
but  only  as  adtuate  by  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluids  which  are  found  to  be  fo  ell'ential  to  their 
action,  that  on  the  dead  body  they  produce  no  alteration  : 
they  firft  heat  the  fluids  in  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  rarify  them  fo  as  to  burft  their  veflels  ;  then 
the  finer  parts  flying  off,  the  part  is  left  dry,  and  in- 
crufted. 

Cautcria.  Caustics  or  cauteries,  are  diftinguifhed 
into  actual  and  potential.  The  ahtual  is  real  fire,  that  is, 
an  iron  made  red-hot ;  but  thefe,  on  account  of  their  ter¬ 
rifying  appearance  ;  as  well  as  the  pain  which  they  occa- 
fion,  are  now  laid  afide.  Thefe  a£t  on  the  folids.  The 
potential  are  thofe  which  do  not  a£t  with  immediate 
burning,  but  only  as  the  body  is  difpofed  to  favour  their 
adtion.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  what  were  called  cau- 
jlicum  lunar  c,  commune  fortius ,  antimonale ;  now  named 
argentum  nitratum,  calx  e  kali  puro,  antimonium  mu- 
riatum.  They  aeft  by  the  acrid  falts  which  they  con¬ 
tain. 

Their  ufe,  befides  that  of  deftroying  excrefcences,  &c. 
is  to  open  large  abfeeffes  where  there  is  danger  of  cutting 
fome  adjacent  veffel,  or  when  the  knife  appears  horrid  to 
the  patient.  In  this  cafe,  the  common  milder  caujiic 
generally  l'uffices,  and  may  be  thus  applied  ;  lay  a  piece 
of  fticking-plafter  on  the  foft  part  of  the  abfeefs,  having 
previoufly  cut  a  hole  in  it,  nearly  as  big  as  the  efehar  is  to 
be  made  ;  then,  in  the  whole  of  the  plafter  lay  the  cauf- 
lic,  which  muft  be  fecured  by  another  piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  :  when  the  fkin  is  not  inflamed,  the  caujiic  very 
bften  occafions  little  or  no  pain.  When  the  caujiic  hath 
produced  its  effedb,  an  opening  may  be  made  through  it 
for  the  difeharge  of  the  pus,  but  the  reft  may  digeft  away. 
When  iffues  are  made  by  caujlics ,  or  bones  laid  bare  by 
them,  the  efehar  muft  be  cut  out  immediately,  or  the 
next  day,  left  new  flelh  fhould  fill  up  the  part  which  is 
opened.  To  lay  a  bone  bare,  or  to  make  an  iffue,  let 
the  cauftic  lay  on  about  four  hours •,  to  deftroy  a  large 
gland,  lay  it  on  fix  hours  ;  but  to  open  an  abfeefs,  it  may 
remain  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fkin,  though  generally,  when  the  effect  of  the  cauftic 
is  completed,  the  part  on  which  it  is  applied  ceafes  to  be 
uneafy. 

When  a  large  fungus  is  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  caujiic , 
the  method  defcribed  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Effays  feems 
moft  eligible  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  the  lap.  infern,  was  appliec 
to  a  tumor  on  the  coats  of  the  teftis :  after  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  efehar,  the  lap.  infern.  &  ol.  vitr.  were  alter¬ 
nately  ufed,  by  rubbing  the  part  firft  with  the  lap.  infern, 
then  in  lefs  than  a  minute  after,  with  a  fir  ftick  dippec 
in  the  ol.  vitr.  which  inftantly  removed  the  pain  occa- 
fioned  by  the  lap.  infernalis ;  at  each  dreffing,  this  alter¬ 
nate  application  of  thefe  oppofite  caujlics  was  repeated, 
till  as  much  was  wafted  as  was  then  thought  convenient  ; 
the  moifture  was  abforbed  by  an  armed  probe,  and  a  di- 
geftive  applied.  This  method  prevents  the  continuance 
of  pain,  and  is  not  produdlive  of  any  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  it  is  alfo  recommended  for  the  removal  of  feir- 
rnus,  or  any  other  kind  of  tumor  that  admits  of  a  cauftic 
being  made  ufe  of.  • 

Mr.  John  Hunter  recommends  a  mixture  of  opium 
with  caujlics  in  order  to  leffen  the  pain  which  they  oc- 
Vafion.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  188. 

ESCARPE  See  Fascia. 

ESCHEL.  It  is  an  imperfedt  zaffer.  See  Cobaltum. 
•  ESCORZONERA.  See  Scorzonera. 

ESCULUS.  A  ipecies  of  oak  is  thus  named. 

ESCtTRA.  See  Eschara. 

ESDR/E  ANTIDOTUS.  An  antidote  deferibed  by 
P.  ZEgineta. 

ESEBON.  Common  salt. 

ESOCHE,  from  eo-syu,  to  protruberate.  A  tubercle 
within  the  anus ;  from  zac,  within ,  and  iyjc,  to  have. 

ESPHLASIS,  from  rc-pAcco/ww,  to  recede  inwards.  A 


receffion  of  a  part  inwards  from  lome  violent  outward 
impreffion. 

ESSATUM  POTENTIALE.  The  medicinal  power 
or  virtue  which  refides  in  vegetables  and  minerals; 

Essatum  vinum.  Spirit  of  wine  impregnated  with 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  vegetables. 

ESSENTIA.  The  essence  of  any  thing.  From  phi- 
ofophy  this  word  hath  been  transferred  to  chemiftry, 
where  it  feems  ftridtly  to  import  the  diftinguilhing  part 
of  medicinal  fimples,  feparated  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  body  which  contained  it. 

Essentia  abietis.  See  Abies. 

-  Neroli.  See  Aurantium* 

ESSENTIALE  SAL.  See  Diureticus  sal. 
ESSENTIALIS.  Essential.  It  is  an  epithet  for 
alts  procured  from  vegetable  juices  by  cryftallization* 
flow  thefe  falts  are  procurred,  fee  Acetosa.  When 
the  viicous  juices  of  vegetables  are  ufed  in  this  procefs, 
as  thofe  of  comfrey,  &c.  the  fait  cannot  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  a  previous  fermentation  to  diffolve  their  tenacity* 
j  uices  that  contain  an  oil  or  a  balfam  will  not  eafily  yield 
their  fait,  for  oils  and  balfams  prevent  the  cryftallization 
of  the  falts.  Thefe  falts  are  never  alcaline,  though  by 
aurning,  they  are  convertible  into  an  alcaline. 

The  oils  peculiar  to  different  vegetables  are  alfo  called 
ejjential. 

Some  fevers  are  called  ejjential  by  way  of  diftindlion 
:rom  the  fymptomatic. 

Essentialis  sal,  Essential  salt.  This  name  is 
given  to  all  concrete  faline  fubftances,  which  preferve  the 
imell,  tafte,  and  all  other  principal  qualities  of  bodies 
from  which  they  were  obtained,  which  bodies  are  only- 
vegetable  and  animal.  The  ufual  method  of  preparing 
them,  is  by  evaporating,  to  almoft  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup,  the  liquors  containing  the  ejjential  [alt,  viz.  the 
expreffed  and  depurated  juices  and  ftrong  decodlions, 
and  by  keeping  them  in  a  cold  place.  The  cryftals  which 
ffioot  from  thefe  liquors  may  be  depurated  by  diffolving 
them  in  water,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftallizing. 

V.ery  often  the  falts  thus  obtained  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  are  nothing  but  vitriolated  tartar,  vi- 
triolated  natron,  nitre,  common  fait,  and  other  fuch  neu<? 
tral  falts,  which  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  effentiaL 
falts  of  the  fubftances  from  which  they  are  extracted : 
thofe  only  are  the  ejjential  falts,  in  the  combination  of 
which  we  find  oily  parts,  which  cannot  be  feparated 
from  them,  unlefs  the  fait  be  decompofed.  See  Essen¬ 
tialis  and  Essential  Salt  in  the  Di£E  of  Chemiftry. 

ESSERA.  The  chronical  nettle-rash.  It  is 
called  effere,  fora,  and  far  a,  by  the  Arabians  ;  Sydenham 
calls  it  a  bastard  or  scorbutic  erysipelas;  fome 
name  it  the  nettle-spring,  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
eruptions  excited  by  the  Hinging  of  nettles.  Dr.  Cullen 
hath  not  determined  where  to  place  this  kind  of  difeafe  ; 
he  obferves,  that  it  is  different  from  the  urticaria,  or 
acute  nettle-fever.  This  nettle-rajh ,  he  thinks  may  be 
numbered  with  the  diforders  in  the  order  impetigines. 

The  effera  is  a  fpecies  of  tumor  not  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks  nor  Latins.  It  is  a  chronical  diforder,  and  is 
leated  in  the  Ikin. 

S.ome  people  are  affe£ted  with  it  only  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  frofty,  others  only  in  the  hotteft  months.  Perfons 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes  are  fubjedf  to  it. 

In  fome  patients  this  diforder  takes  its  rife  from  caufes 
which  prove  curative  in  others.  Senertus  fays  the  caufe 
is  in  the  ferum.  Dr.  Heberden  intimates,  that  whatever 
it  is  which  produces  the  itching  and  tubercles  in  the  Ikin, 
when  mufcles,  &c.  difagree  with  thofe  that  eat  them,  it 
is  the  fame  caufe  which  produces  the  effera. 

This  diforder  appears  in  the  Ikin  in  the  form  of  fmall 
white  hard  tubercles ;  fometimes  there  are  very  broad  tu¬ 
mours,  and  long  ones  alfo,  fuch  as  appear  after  being 
(truck  with  the  laffi  of  a  whip ;  an  intolerable  itching  at¬ 
tends  them,  and  generally  the  (kin  is  inflamed  and  very 
red  in  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  eruptions.  The  elevations 
appear  fuddenly,  they  feldom  continue  long,  and  are  apt 
to  difappear  from  one  part  and  appear  again  in  another. 
No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  this  complaint. 
■When  many  of  the  tubercles  appear  together,  the  part 
feems  fwelled.  In  fome  inftances  this  diforder  totally 
difappears  in  a  few  days,  in  others  it  hath  continued 
many  months,  and  even  years,  difappearing  at  times,  but 
returning  after  very  Ihort  intervals.  For  the  moft  part 
4  T  the 
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the  itching  is  the  only  inconvenience,  and  this  indeed  is 
fometimes  fo  great  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  his  deep  •, 
but  fome  patients  complain  of  ficknefs,  head-ach,  or 
other  troublefome  fymptoms  during  the  prefence  of  the 
eruptions,  whilft  others  are  only  thus  affedled  on  their 
fuddenly  finking  in. 

Serapio  fays  there  are  two  fpecies  of  ejjera ,  but  his 
diftinttions  do  not  feem  well  grounded. 

The  cJJ'cra  fhould  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  fpecies  of 
itch  which  appears  in  the  form  of  dry  pimples  at  the  firft, 
but  foon  after  have  a  thin  ferurn  lodged  on  their  apex,  in 
the  manner  of  a  fmall  veficle.  Some  confound  the  ejjera 
with  the  epinydtides,  but  the  latter  hath  alfo  a  thin  hu¬ 
mour  which  ouzes  from  them. 

No  danger  attends  this  complaint,  either  as  to  life  or 
health,  any  farther  than  the  itching  niay  hinder  deep. 

As  to  the  cure,  the  only  indication  is  to  allay  the  itch¬ 
ing  •,  how  to  anfwer  this  is  didicult  to  fay,  becaufe  of  the 
different  effect  which  follows  from  the  application  of  the 
fame  remedy  in  a  variety  of  cafes.  In  fhort  this  dii'order 
feems  to  ftand  without  any  rational  prefcription  for  its 
Cure.  See  Sennertus,  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  and  Dr. 
William  Heberden’s  Remarks  on  the  Nettle  Rajh ,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  LomL  Med.  Tranf. 

ESTHIOMENOS,  s<r0ia>,  to  eat ,  from  tadio/juxt,  to  eat. 
Eating,  corroding.  An  indammation  in  the  ikin, 
attended  with  a  fharp  humour,  more  properly  the  herpes 
exedens.  It  is  indeed  any  inveterate  ulcer. 

ESULA,  vel  Ezula.  Spurge.  There  are  many  fpe¬ 
cies  of  plants  which  bear  this  name,  for  which,  beddes 
what  are  here  inferted,  there  are  others  which  rank  un¬ 
der  the  articles  cataputia  and  tithymalus. 

Esula  Indica,  called  alfo  tithymalus  Orientals  arbo- 
refeens  trlquetrus  fpinofus ,  and  talukghaha.  The  plant 
that  produces  the  gum  bogia  difFers  not  from  this  fpecies  of 
tfula ;  but,  as  Sydenham  obferves,  there  are  two  fpecies 
of  gamboge,  one  collefted  from  a  plant  called  lonan 
cambodia ,  and  the  belt  fort  from  the  codampulli. 

The  /purges  generally  agree  in  their  containing  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  violently  emetic  and  cathartic  and,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fkin,  corrofive. 

— —  Major,  alfo  called  tithymalus  palufris  fruticofus , 
tithymalus  magnus  multicaulis,  great  marsh  spurge, 
and  German  spurge;  alfo  the  garden  spurge. 

- —  -  Marina.  See  Tithymalus  maritimus.. 

- Minor,  alfo  called  pityufa,  tithymalus  foliis  pini , 

tithymalo  cyparifs f mills,  and  pine  spurge.  Some  have 
named  it  the  countryman’s  rhubarb. 

-  Solisequa.  The  sun  spurge.  See  Tithy¬ 
malus  helioscopus. 

ETESIvE.  The  cool  winds  from  the  Eaft.  Pliny 
fays,  that  the  Aquilones ,  i.  e.  north-eait  winds,  are  called 
Prodromi,  and  that  they  blow  eight  days  before  the  dog- 
ftar  rifes.  He  alfo  obferves  that  the  Etefian  winds ,  that 
is  the  fame  north-eafl  winds,  fet  in  two  days  after  the 
dog-ftar.  rifes  and  continue  forty  days.  Profper  Alpinus 
informs  us,  that  the  Etefian  winds  blow  in  Egypt  when 
the  fun  enters  Cancer,  and  blows  almoft  all  June,  July, 
and  Auguft ;  and  that  at  the  riling  of  thefe  winds,  the 
Nile  rifes,  and  the  peftilence  ceafes.  The  fouth  wind 
brings  the  peftilence  there  ;  and  thefe  winds  they  call 
Capjin,  from  Campfs,  a  general ;  who,  with  his  whole 
army,  was  fuffocated  in  the  fands  which  were  driven 
upon  them  by  thefe  winds. 

ETHEL.  It  imports  both  fire  and  blacknefs.  In  che- 
miftry,  the  words  ethel ,  terra  alba ,  Julphur  album,  fumus 
albus ,  auripigmentum,  and  magnejia,  all  mean  the  fame 
thing. 

ETHER.  See  jEther. 

ETHICA.  See  Hectica. 

ETHMOIDES,  os,  from  tQy.o;,fraincr,  or f  eve,  ado;, 
a  form  ;  called  alfo  cribriformc  os ;  cribrofum  os  ;  coliforme 
os  ;  foraminulentum  fpongiofum  os.  This  bone  is  placed 
between  the  two  orbits  of  the  eyes;  where  there  is  a  notch 
left  for  its  iirfertion.  The  cribriform  lamella  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  plain,  thin,  horizontal  plate,  which  hath  a  fupe- 
rior  middle  eminence  called  cnfta  galli,  to  which  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  falciform  proqefs  is  attached  ;  round  the 
crifa  galli,  except  at  the  hind  part,  this  lamella  is  pierced 
obliquely  by  many  fmall  foramina,  through  which  the 
filaments  of  the  olfaftory  nerves  pafs.  From  the  middle 
of  the  cribriform  lamella,  the  nafal  lamella  rifes  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  but  at  its  anterior  extremity  it  becomes 


thicker.  At  a  little  diftance  from  each  fide  of  this  hi 
mella,  a  cellular  bony  fubftance  is  obl'ervable ;  the  figure 
of  the  cells  is  uncertain,  they  communicate  with  the 
frontal  finufes,  and  with  the  cavity  of  the  nofe ;  their 
outward  pollerior  furface  is  fmooth,  and  is  called  os  pla¬ 
num  ;  it  makes  a  part  of  the  orbit.  The  o(J'a  fpongiofa , 
or  turbinata  fuperiora,  are  fituated  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  cellulae  ;  their  figure  is  oblong,  and  they  are  fharp  at 
their  extremities. 

The  cribriform  lamella  is  the  body,  as  it  were,  of  the 
the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  it  is  fo  thin,  that  it  may  ealily  be 
pufhed  through  by  a  probe :  when  it  is  hurt,  the  acci¬ 
dent  is  ufually  fatal. 

ETIMODRYS.  A  name  for  the  quercus  cum  longo 
pediculo. 

ETRON.  See  Hypogastrium. 

ETTALCHE.  A  name  of  the  cedrus  folio  Cypreffi 
major. 

ETYTHOXYLUM  BRASILIANUM.  See  Bra- 

SILIUM  LIGNUM. 

EU AN ASPH ALTOS,  from  «u,  eafe,  and  aydertpxh^u, 
to  recover  frength.  One  who  is  foon  reftored. 

EUANTHEMON.  Galen  fays  it  is  the  fame  as  an - 

themls,  &  chamcsmelum. 

EUAPHION,  from  tv,  eafe,  and  a<pn,  the  touch.  A 
medicine  for  the  haemorrhoids.  Galen  takes  notice  of  it. 
It  hath  its  name  from  its  gentlenefs. 

EUCA  RISTOS.  An  epithet  for  an  antidote  in  N. 

Myrepfusi 

EUCHROON.  A  plafter  mentioned  by  S.  Largus. 

EUCOILIA.  An  epithet  for  cherries,  importing  that 
they  render  the  belly  foluble. 

EUELPIDIUM.  A  liquid  collyrium,  called  alfo  di- 

arrhodon  and  diafmyrnon. 

EUELPISTI.  A  plafter  deferibed  in  S.  Largus. 

EUEMBOLOS,  jjfrom  tv,  well,  tv,  in,  and  paxxw,  to 
caf.  One  expert  at  fetting  of  bones. 

EUEMETI,  from  tv,  importing  facility,  and  tytu,  to 
vomit.  Thofe  who  vomit  with  eafe. 

EUERES,  from  eo,  well,  and  iptryo;,  an  oar.  Eafy 
to  be  rowed.  But  Elippocrates  ufes  naval  terms,  and  ap¬ 
plies  this  word  to  inftruments.  In  his  book  de  Medico, 
it  fignifies  ready  or  handy . 

EUEXIA,  from  to,  well ,  and  a  habit.  A  good 
habit  of  body. 

EUGEOS,  from  tv,  well,  and  y»,  the  earth.  The 
uterus  is  thus  named  on  account  of  its  fertility.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  of  the  hymen. 

EULE.  A  worm,  properly  that  is  bred  in  ulcers. 

EULOGIUM.  In  Foreftus  from  Rhafes,  it  fignifies 
an  exanthematous  diforder,  the  fmall-pox,  or  the  meafles. 

EUNUCHION.  A  name  of  the  lettuce.  It  is 
faid  to  be  thus  called  becaufe  Venus  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
them  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  to  reftrain  her 'venereal 
inclinations. 

EUONYMO  ADFINIS  OCCIDENT ALIS.  See 

Guaiacum. 

EUONYMOIDES  CANADENSIS.  A  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  Canada,  mentioned  by  Boerhaave,  but  hath  no 
medical  virtues  atributed  to  it. 

EUONYMUS,  alfocalled  tetragonia,  fufanus,  fufaria, 
PRickwooD,  and  the  spindle-tree.  Boerhaave  enume¬ 
rates  four  fpecies,  and  Miller  reckons  up  ten.  In  France 
and  Germany,  the  wood  is  made  into  fpindles,  whence  the 
names  fufanus  and  fufaria.  The  fruit  is  emetic  and  ca¬ 
thartic,  and  if  powdered,  and  fprinkled  in  the  hair,  it 
kills  lice.  Raii  Hilt.  See  alfo  Simarouba. 

Euonymnus  Virginia  ribessii  folio.  See  Spiraea, 
Africana.  v‘ 

EUPATORIOPHALACHRON.  Naked-headed 
agrimony.  Miller  enumerates  ten  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
but  they  are  not  noted  for  any  medical  virtues. 

EUPATORIUM,  alfo  called  hepatorium,  cannabinum , 

WATER  HEMP,  WATER  AGRIMONY,  DUTCH  AGRIMO¬ 
NY,  and  common  hemp  agrimony.  See  Agrimonia. 
The  eupatorium  ufed  in  medicine,  is  the  eupatorium  can¬ 
nabinum,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  in  much  ufe  in  Holland, 
but  not  in  England :  it  is  found  on  the  fides  of  ditches 
and  rivers ;  is  acrid  and  bitter  to  the  tafte ;  the  leaves 
are  {Lengthening  and  aperient.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  the 
turf-diggers  ufe  it  againft  foul  ulcers,  the  feurvy,  and 
fwelling  of  the  feet,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjedl.  The 
root  is  cathartic.  Two  ounces  of  the  frelh  juice,  or  a 
8  dranji  " 
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dram  of  the  extract,  is  a  dofe.  Raii  Hift.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  for  a  fpecies  of  Baccharis,  and  of  flea-bane. 

Eupatorium  Aromaticum,  vel  odoratum.  A 
fpecies  of  agrimony.  See  Agrimonia. 

- -  Arabum.  See  Bidens. 

-  GrAXORUM. 


I  See  Agrimonia. 


. - Verum  &  veterum 

— —  Messue.  See  Ageratum. 

EUPEPSIA,  from  e i /,  goody  and  nesnonu,  to 
Good  digestion. 

EUPETATON.  A  name  of  the  laureo  mas. 

EUPHORBIA  PALUSTRIS.  See  Tithymalus. 

EUPHQRBIUM,  from  Euphorbus,  a  phyfician,  in 
honour  of  whom  king  Juba,  who  firft  found  it  out,  gave 
it  that  name,  tv,  welly  and  ptCco,  to  feed ;  called  alfo 
fchadida-calli,  fcadidacalli,  tithymalus  aizoides  Jruticofus, 
*&c.  The  euphoreium  plant.  Euphorbia  ollicinarurn. 
Linn.  Boerhaave  mentions  twelve  fpecies.  It  is  a  prickly 
ladlefcent  fhrub  ;  from  it  the  gummy,  refinous,  concrete 
juice,  called  gum  cuphorbium  exudes.  This  gum  is 
brought  from  Barbary  in  drops,  or  tears,  of  an  irregular 
form,  fomc  of  which  when  broken,  contain  little  twigs, 
and  other  vegetable  matters.  The  tears  are  generally  very 
eafy  to  break ;  they  are  of  a  gold  colour  outwardly,  and 
white  within  ;  they  confift  of  equal  parts  of  refinous  and 
gummy  matter ;  their  acrimony  refides  in  the  refin. 

The  fpirituous  uiidtures  are  exceffive  fiery,  and  when 
infpiffated  they  are  llili  more  fo.  The  watery  infufion 
and  extract  are  bitterifh,  having  only  a  flight  though  dur¬ 
able  acrimony.  Neither  l'pirit  nor  water  carries  over  any 
thing  from  this  gum  by  diflillation. 

This  drug  is  too  acrid  for  internal  ufe ;  it  is  a  part  in 
the  compofition  of  fome  ftimulating  plafters  which  are 
ufed  in  palfies  and  fome  other  diforders.  Sonic  have  ufed 
it  as  an  errhine,  but  it  is  too  active  for  fuch  a  medicine 
for  in  very  fmall  quantities,  it  is  liable  to  be  very  violent ; 
the  fine  dull  which  rifes  in  powdering,  affects  the  ope¬ 
rator’s  head  and  throat  violently.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

In  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  Med.  Muf.  is  an  inftance^of 
perfon,  who,  through  miftake,  fwallowed  fome  of  the 
tindlure  of  emphorbium,  and  was  relieved  by  frequent 
draughts  of  w'ater  and  olive  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
camphor.  The  fymptoms  produced  by  the  euphorbium 
were  a  burning  pain  m  the  mouth,  throat,  and  flomach, 
with  a  violent  fuffocation. 

EUPHORIA,  from  «v,  well ,  and  <ptpu,  to  bear 4  The 
eafy  bearing  of  a  diforder,  or  the  operation  of  a  medicine. 

EUPHRAGIA,  ?  called  alfo  euphrofyne ,  eye-bright. 

EUPHRASIA,  J  It  is  the  euphrajia  officinalis,  Linn. 
Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies.  It  is  an  herb  with 
little,  oval,  fe'r rated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles ; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  top  of  the  (talks;  they  are 
white  outwardly,  but  inwardly  they  are  flreaked  with 
purple  and  yellow.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  unculti¬ 
vated  grounds,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

It  is  a  very  mild  corroborant;  is  flightly  aftringent,  and 
hath  been  much  extolled  againfl  diforders  in  the  eyes. 
Both  l'pirit  and  water  extract  its  virtues.  Some  take  an 
infufion  of  it,  others  ufe  the  powder  in  the  manner  of 
fnuff,  in  cafes  of  dim-fightednefs.  The  following  pre¬ 
paration,  called  pulv.  Helidai,  hath  been  held  in  great 
repute.  R  Euphrajia  g  ii.  macis,  3  fs.  m.  f.  pulv.  cap. 

3  i.  ad  3  iii.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  chick- 
weed. 


Evacuating  medicines  produce  their  effedts  by  general 
principles,  which  capaciates  them  for  other  effedis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ikill  of  the  adminiftrator,  and  not  by  a 
particular  power  of  feledting  bad  humours  from  the  good. 
The  good  and  the  bad  are  mixed  in  the  body,  and  are 
evacuated  in  the  fame  proportions: 

EVACUATORII.  Difeafes  attended  with  increafed 
difcharges; 

EVAPORATIO.  Evaporation.  It  is  a  diffipation 
of  the  finer  parts  of  any  fluid  by  means  of  the  fun  or  fire.' 
Chemical  evaporation  is  always  carried  on  by  heat,  yet 
cold  and  winds  caufe  water  to  evaporate.  The  hardefl* 
ice  is  not  exempt  from  evaporation . 

In  pharmacy  folid  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  flate 
of  folution  by  evaporation  with  heat:  This  procefs  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  thofe  fubftances  which  are  lefs  volatile  than 
the  menflruum,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat  re- 
quifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,-  as  folutions  of  al¬ 
kaline  falts,  and  the  inodorous  parts  of  vegetables  and 
animals  from  water,  and  refinous  and  odorous  bodies  in 
Ipirit  of  wine,  as  the  tindiure  of  mint  made  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  which,  when  feparated  from  the  fpirit  by  eva¬ 
poration,  leaves  a  refin  rich  with  the  properties  of  the 
herb.  See  Didt.  of  diem. 

EVERRICULUM,  In  Pare  it  is  a  fort  of  fpoon  ufed 
to  clear  the  bladder  from  gravel,  See.  after  lithotomv. 

EVERSIO.  See  Ectropium. 

EVISTIQLA.  In  Parse  el  fus  it  feefns  to  import  a  le¬ 
prous  diforder  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

EXACERBANTES.  Remitting  fevers. 

EXACERBATIO.  See  Paroxysmus. 

EXACINATA.  Fruits  which  have  their  (tones  taken 
out.  See  Acinus; 

EXAERESIS,  from  f|,  out  of,  or  away,  and  aipa,  to 
remove.  It  is  that  part  of  furgery,  which  confifts  of  re¬ 
moving  fuuerfluities. 

Ox  •  •  • 

EXALMA,  from  ffakXw,  to  leap  out.  Plippocrates  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  the  darting  of  the  vertebrae  out  of  their  places. 

EXALT ATIO.  Exaltation.  Jn  chemiltry,  it  fig- 
nifies  ail  operation  by* which  a .  fubdance  is  raifed  to  a 
greater  degree  of  virtue.  Of  exaltation  there  are  two 
kinds  :  fil'd,  maturation,  which  is  affedted  by  digedion, 
fermentation,  and  projection.  Secondly,  gradation,  fee 
GradatiO.  Exaltation  is  alfo  defined  a  micro-chronic 
fubtilizationy  by  which  a  thing  by  a  gradual  difTolution 
is  tranfpofed  into  a  pure  and  more  exalted  degree  of  its 
virtue,  and  this  is  effected  by  circulation  and  ablution. 
Rulandus. 

EXAMBLOMA,  or  Examblosis.  A  miscarriage. 

EX  ANASTOMOSIS.  See  Anastomosis. 

EXANG.  The  abbreviation  of  Exanguibust 

EXANIA.  The  fame  as  procidentia ;  alio  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  bearing  down  of  the  anus. 

EXANiMATlOi  Death,  or  a Jyncopes 

EXANTHEMATA,  from  E§«vfb«,  to  fpring  forth  like 
a  flower;  called  alfo  cffloratic^  and  efflorefetntia.  Pus¬ 
tules  or  eruptions.  Eruptive  fevers  ;  any  kind  of 
eruptions  that  elevate  the  flein. 

EXANTHROPIA.  According  to  Wedelius,  it  is  the 
third  degree  of  melancholy. 

.  EXANTHEMATA  SEROSA.  That  fpecies  of  ve- 
ficular  fever,*', called  the  greater.  See  Pemphigus. 

EXARMA,  from  Joupoucti,  to  be  elevated.  An  elevated 
tumor. 


EUPHRASIZE  AFFINIS.  Brasil  siliquosa:.  See 
Caa-ataya  Brasiliensis. 

EUPHROSYNE.  See  Euphrasia. 

EUPORISTA,  (from  tv,  eafy,  and  osoptu,  to  afford. 

EUPORISTON,  )  Medicines  eafily  prepared. 

EURYTHMIA,  from  tv ,  right  or  juft,  and  pvQ/oos> 
order  and  harmony,  properly  in  mufic.  It  imports  dex¬ 
terity  in  handling  inltruments ;  alfo  the  proper  order  of 
the  pulfe  eurythmum.  See  Arythmus. 

EUROPEE.  See  Veronica. 

EUSARCHUS.  Well-fleshed. 

EUTHESIA.  Galen  explains  it  to.be  an  innate  ftrong 
habit  of  body. 

EUTHVPQROS,  from  ivQv(,  Jlraight,  direfl.  An 
epithet  of  extenfion  made  with  a  view  to  reduce  a  broken 
limb. 

EUZOMON.  The  herb  rocket.  See  Eruca. 

EVACUATIO.  To  evacuate.  See  Excreta  and 
Retenta. 


EXARSIO,  a  hot  intetnperature,  fuch  as  happens  in 
hedtic  fevers. 

EXARTHREMA,  from  t|,  out  of ,  and  apQfov,  a  joint. 

A  LUXATION. 

EXARTHROS.  An  epithet  for  a  perfon  whofe  joints 
are  large  and  prominent. 

EXASPERATIO.  Exasperation.  Befides  its  fig- 
nifying  the  increafe  of  a  diforder,  it  is  alfo  a  rendering 
the  fkin  rough. 

EXCATHISMA.  A  Semicupiunu 

EXCIPIENS.  In  preferiptions,  that  is  called  the  ex¬ 
cipient  which  receives  the  other  ingredients,  and  gives 
them  a  proper  form ;  as  officinal  eledtaries,  conferves, 
robs,  Sect 

EXC1PULUM.  In  chemiftry  it  is  a  receiver. 

EXCLUSORIUM.  f.  medicine  which  caufes  abor¬ 
tion. 

EXCORIATIS,  ?  Excoriature,  or  abrasion  of 

EXCORIATURA.-  ]  the  fkin. 


EXCREMENTUM 
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EXCREMENTUM.  An  excrement.  It  is  what¬ 
ever  requires  to  be  difeharged  out  of  the  body,  from  ex- 
cerno ,  to  divide ,  part ,  or  f eparate . 

EXCRESCENTIA,  from  ex  and  cxcfco,  an  cxcrefccnce. 
It  is  any  thing  which  grows  preternaturally  upon  any  part 
~of  the  body. 

EXCRETA  &  RETENTA.  The  things  ca'ft  out  of 
the  body,  and  thofe  that  are  retained.  The  natural  ex¬ 
cretions  do  not  fo  diredfly  imply  and  abfolutely  regard  life, 
as  they  indirectly  regard  health,  and  the  exercife  of  all 
the  fundtions  of  life.  The  artificial  evacuations  from 
the  circulating  fluids  are  of  blood,  ferum,  and  lymph  ; 
and  thefe  are  made  according  as  the  plethora  is  of  the 
languine  or  ferous  kind :  by  bleeding,  the  red  blood  and 
the  vital  heat  are  diminifhed ;  by  purges,  vomits,  diu¬ 
retics,  &c.  the  ferous  difeharges  are  made ;  and  by  per- 
fpiration  the  lymph  is  evacuated. 

The  fecretions  are  bell  performed  in  a  regular  ftate  of 
health ;  hence  in  difeafes,  all  turbulent  fymptoms  fhould 
be  allayed  with  the  greatefl  fpeed.  And  as  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  conftitution  is  that  on  which  regular  fecre¬ 
tions  chiefly  depend,  its  excels  or  diminution  demands 
our  firft  attention,  that  its  ftate  may  be  reduced  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  ftandard  of  health. 

EXCUTIA  VENTRICULI.  A  brufh  made  of  foft 
briftles,  fixed  in  a  flexible  brafs  wire,  with  filk  or  flaxen 
thread  wrapped  round  it.  When  it  is  ufed  the  patient 
drinks  a  quantity  of  warm  water  ;  then  the  cxcutia  being 
dipped  in  fome  proper  liquor,  is  paflfed  down  into  the 
ftomach,  where  it  is  moved  about,  the  better  to  wafh  the 
ftomach. 

EXECHEBRONCHOS.  An  epithet  for  a  perfon  who 
hath  a  prominent  throat.  See  Bronchocele. 

EXECHEGLUTOS.  One  who  hath  prominent  but¬ 
tocks. 

EXELCOSIS,  from  txxaf,  an  ulcer .  An  EXULCERA¬ 
TION. 

EXERAMA.  The  matter  eje&ed  by  vomiting. 

EXERCITATIO.  Exercise.  The  exercife  of  the 
body  for  the  benefit  of  health  is  called  gymnaltic.  The 
military  exercifcs ,  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  other  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  open  air,  very  much  conduce  to  health.  To 
exercife  moderately  in  the  open  air  an  hour  or  two  before 
breakfaft,  improves  the  appetite,  and  conduces  much  to 
cheer  the  fpirits :  and  as  to  glandular  obftrudtions,  they 
are  both  belt  prevented  and  cured  by  moderate  exercife. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  exercife  is  too  freely  ufed,  it 
occafions  lofs  of  appetite,  loathing  of  food,  heat  in  the 
bowels,  coftivenefs,  rigors,  and  fainting.  In  this  cafe,  a 
moderate  ufe  of  wine,  warm  bathing,  quiet  fleep,  and  a 
moift  nourifhing  diet,  afford  the  molt  proper  relief.  See 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  i.  Mackenzie  on  Health. 

EXERRHEUSIS,  Exerrhosis,  ExeRrhyesis.  Thefe 
words  have  the  fame  fignifications  as  Ecroe. 

EXFOLIATIO.  Exfoliation.  The  procefs  by 
which  the  dead  part  of  the  bone  feparates  from  tire  found. 
One  principal  caufe  of  an  exfoliation  of  a  bone  is,  an  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  veffels  which  nourifh 
it.  The  coldnefs  of  the  air  by  contracting  and  drying 
up  the  extremities  of  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  bone,  alfo 
puts  a  flop  to  the  circulation  of  the  nourifhing  matter 
through  them.  Mr.  John  Hunter  obferves,  that  “  one 
part  of  a  bone  is  never  feparated  from  another  by  the 
rotting  of  the  dead  part,  for  that  which  comes  &way  is 
as  found  as  it  ever  w-as.  Exfoliation  takes  place  fooneft 
in  bones  wherein  are  the  fewell  cells,  and  whofe  texture 
is  the  clofeft.  Before  any  part  of  a  bone  can  be  thrown 
..off  by  exfoliation  it  mult  be  dead.  But  even  then,  till 
the  procefs  of  exfoliation  begins,  the  bone  adheres  as 
firongly  as  ever,  and  would  remain  for  years  before  it 
could  be  feparated  by  putrefaction  alone.  Bones  are  com- 
pofed  of  two  fubftances,  viz.  a  true  animal  matter,  and 
*  an  earthy  one,  which  are  only  intermixed  with  each 
other.  A  dead  bone  a£ts  on  the  fyftem  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  any  other  extraneous  body.  It  ftimulates  the  ad¬ 
jacent  living  parts  •,  in  confequence  of  which,  fuch  a  pro¬ 
cefs  is  begun  that  muff  terminate  in  its  being  thrown  off. 
The  effeCts  of  this  ftimulus,  are,  firft,  that  the  living 
adjacent  bone  becomes  more  vafcular ;  a  circumftance 
which  always  takes  place  when  a  part  hath  more  to  do 
than  is  juft  fufficient  for  the  lupport  of  life.  Secondly, 
that  the  earth  of  *.ne  living  part,  where  it  is  in  contact 
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with  the  dead  hone,  is  abforbed ;  hence  the  bone  becomes 
fofter,  and  adheres  by  its  animal  matter  only.  Thirdly, 
that  the  living  animal  part  is  at  laft  abforbed  along  the 
furfaces  of  contaCt :  this  part  of  the  procefs  commences 
long  before  the  laft  is  finifhed.  Both  of  them  begin  firft 
at  the  furface,  though  in  their  courfe  they  do  not  every 
where  take  place  in  an  equal  degree  at  the  fame  time. 
Fourthly,  in  proportion  to  the  wafte  made  by  the  laft 
part  of  the  procefs,  a  fungus  atifes  from  the  living  fur- 
face,  and  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpace,  fo  that  there 
may  be  no  vacuum.  Thefe  different  ftages  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  conftitute  ulceration.  When  any  part  of  a  bone 
is  once  loofe,  it  will  be  pufhed  to  the  furface  in  the  fame 
manner  as  moft  other  inanimate  bodies  would  be,  and 
this  ftage  is  partly  mechanical,  partly  a  continuation  of 
ulceration.  A  proof  of  the  third  ftage  above  mentioned, 
may  be  derived  from  thofe  cafes  where  people  die  while 
exfoliation  is  going  on.  A  fmall  groove  or  worm-eaten 
canal  can  then  be  difeovered,  which  becomes  gradually 
deeper;  and  follows  the  irregularities  of  the  living  and 
dead  furfaces.  After  the  application  of  the  trepan,  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  bone  is  frequently  thrown  off,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  lefs  than  the  fpace  from  whence  it  came.  This 
however,  would  never  be  the  cafe,  were  there  not  a  lofs 
of  iubltance.” 

When  a  bone  is  laid  bare  by  any  accident,  and  an  ex^ 
foliation  is  feared,  if  feveral  perforations  a~e  made  in  the 
bone,  the  exfoliation  will  be  prevented  ;  in  then  cafes,  the 
wound  fhould  be  kept  clean,  and  defended  from  unctuous 
and  watery  medicaments ;  pledgets  of  lint  are  as  proper 
applications  as  any;  or  they  may  be  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  the  oi.  tereb.  and  tinft.  myrrh.  As  to  cauftics,  Mr. 
Hunter  fays,  that  “  cauftics,  or  the  aCtual  cautery,  do 
neither  of  them  haften  exfoliation ;  they  produce  death 
only  in  part  of  the  bone,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  towards 
exfoliation.  If  caufties  ever  haften  exfoliation ,  where  the 
bone  is  already  dead,  it  mull  be  by  producing  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  adjacent  living  bone ;  this  brings  about  a  change 
in  it,  and  makes  it  exert  a  power  which  it  was  incapable 
of  before.” 

EXFOLIATIVUM.  A  raspatory.  See  Desqua- 

MATORIUM. 

EXIPOTICOS,  from  eZ/Trooyai,  to  prefs  out  or  filtre. 
An  epithet  for  digefting,  or  deterging  medicines.  Galen 
fays  they  are  the  fame  as  drawers. 

EXITURA.  A  suppurated  abscess.  But  Para* 
celfus  applies  it  to  all  forts  of  putrid  excrements. 

EXITUS  ANI.  See  Procedentia  ani. 

EXOCHAS,  or  Exoche.  A  tubercle  on  the  outfide 
of  the  anus,  from  ef»,  without ,  to  have. 

EXOCYSTE.  )  A  prolapfus  of  the  inner  membrane 

EXOCYSTIS.  f  of  the  bladder. 

EXOMPHALOS,  from  t|,  out,  and  cypxhte;,  a  navel* 
Any  protuberance  of  the  navel,  but  particularly  the  her¬ 
nia  umbilicalis ;  alfo  a  dropfy  of  the  navel. 

EXONCHOMA,  from  e|,  out,  and  oy^ps,  a  tumor . 
Any  large  prominent  tumor. 

EXONEIROSIS,  from  f|,  out ,  and  ovip^g,  fleep.  A 
nocturnal  pollution.  It  is  when  in  fleep  the  Yemen  is 
ejected.  This,  if  rare,  may  be  from  redundant  vigour ; 
if  frequent,  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  feminal 
veffels.  This  latter  caufe  is  the  moft  frequent. 

EXOPHTHALMIA,  from  *£,  out ,  and  opQaXuog,  the 
eye  •,  called  alfo  buphthalmus ,  a  diflocation  of  the  eye  ;  its 
natural  fize  increafed,  or  not  fenfibly  changed  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  globe,  more  or  lefs  diftended,  rifes  from  its  or¬ 
bit,  either  fwelling  or  pufhed  out,  and  falling  downwards, 
its  bulk  fcarce  altered;  nor  can  it.be  covered  by  the  pal- 
pebrie,  which  fhould  clofe  over  the  eye,  healthful  in  other 
refpects.  See  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Meth.  Oculorum. 
EXORESCENTIA.  Exacerbation. 

EXOS.  A  leech.  Alfo  a  fifh  from  which  ifinglafs  is 
obtained. 

EXOSTOSES.  See  Gumma. 

EXOSTOSIS,  from  e|,  of,  or  out,  and  oreov,  a  bone , 
called  alfo  hyper oflof is.  It  is  a  preternatural  excrefcence 
of  a  bone,  or  a  tumor  on  a  bone.  Mr.  Pott  calls  it  an 
enlargement  of  the  bone.  Its  hardnefs  equals,  or  rather 
exceeds  that  of  the  bone  from  which  it  proceeds.  Monf. 
Petit  calls  the  fpina  ventofa  by  the  name  of  exojlojis,  but 
the  two  diforders  are  very  different. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  tunsores. 
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The  exoflofis  feems  to  be  caufed  by  the  difcharge  of  a 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  oflific  matter  upon  the  part  where 
it  is  l'eated,  or  from  a  feparation  of  the  bony  lamellae. 
The  caufe  of  the  firft  is  not  known,  but  the  other  may  be 
the  effect  of  irritation,  whieh  will  occalion  a  fweiling  of 
the  bone,  and  this  irritation  may  be  difeafed  or  not  •,  if 
difeafed,  the  part  muft  be  amputated  ;  if  not,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  the  patient  may  live  to  an  old 
age,  without  any  confiderable  inconvenience. 

This  diforder  Ihould  be  diltinguilhed  from  venereal  nodes, 
from  the  rickets,  from  tophs,  and  from  the  fpina  ventofa. 

The  difeafed  irritation  may  be  known  by  its  violent  and 
frequent  pain. 

In  order  to  cure,  as  foon  as  the  nature  of  the  caufe 
is  underltood,  and  encouragement  to  hope  for  fuccefs  is 
manifelt,  make  an  incilion,  and  lay  the  bone  bare,  then 
with  a  chiffel  take  the  difeafed  part  away.  This  will  fuc- 
ceed  if  the  habit  is  not  much  vitiated;  but  if  the  confti- 
tution  is  alfo  faulty,  and  the  exojlofis  proceeds  from  the 
exuberance  of  bony  matter,  amputation  is  the  only  me¬ 
thod  of  relief,  though  generally  in  this  cafe,  the  whole 
is  bell  left  to  nature. 

Sometimes  a  preternatural  hardnefs  of  the  ligament  is 
called  an  exojiojis ;  this  fpurious  fort,  as  well  as  the  ve¬ 
nereal  nodes,  are  relieved  by  mercurials. 

Exojiofcs  happening  in  the  middle  of  hard  bones  are 
generally  hard  in  all  their  parts,  but  thofe  near  the  ends 
of  them,  or  about  the  joints,  have  often  only  an  hard  ex¬ 
ternal  lamina.  When  this  diforder  happens  on  the  bones 
of  the  Ikull,  the  confequence  may  be  an  apoplexy,  epi- 
lepfy,  or  a  palfy.  See  Petit’s  Dileafes  of  the  Bones,  part 
ii.  ch.  xvi.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  541. 

EXOTICUS.  Exotic,  from  •:!«.>,  without .  Any  thing 
brought  from  foreign  countries. 

EXPECTORANTIA.  Expectorants.  They  are 
medicines  which  promote  a  difcharge  from  the  lungs,  or 
from  the  afpera  arteria.  Some  expectorants  operate  by 
rendering  the  matter  fit  for  a  difcharge  ;  others  ftimulate 
to  an  excretion ;  and  fome  open  the  emundlories  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  fame  end.  Hence  when  thin  lharp  humours 
are  to  be  excreted,  and  the  du£ls  through  which  they  are 
to  pafs  are  to  be  conftringed,  give  fuch  medicines  as  ob- 
tund  and  incralfate  ;  of  this  kind  are  the  fucc.  giych.  croc. 
Angl.  fp.  cseti.  althaea,  fyr.  e  mecon.  pil.  fiyrac.  If  thick 
vifcid  matter  is  to  be  difcharged,  and  a  ftimulus  is' re¬ 
quired,  toaffift  its  evacuation,  give  infufions  of  hyfTop,  or¬ 
ris  root,  or  of  elecampane  ;  the  fal  diureticus,  gum  amnion, 
gum.  benz.  gum.  myrrh,  or  flof.  fulphuris,  will  be  pro¬ 
per.  When  a  ftronger  ftimulus  is  required,  the  ox.  fcillae 
or  fmall  doles  of  antimonial  preparations,  will  be  necef- 
fary.  See  Hoffmann's  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  See  Anaca- 

THARTICS. 

In  fome  inftances  when  expectorants  are  required,  their 
efficacy  is  checked  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  iron,  &c.  but 
if  thefe  medicines  are  mixed  with  the  expectorating  ones, 
thofe  inconveniencies  are  not  obferved. 

EXPECTORATIO,  Expectoration,  from  ex ,  and 
pectus,  or  from  expedoro ,  to  throw  out  of  the  vejjels.  See 
Expectorantia  and  Anacatharsis. 

EXPLORATIO.  Exploration.  In  furgery  it  is 
the  probing  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

EXPLORATRIX.  See  Cupella. 

EXP  I, OS  TO.  Explosion.  In  chemiftry  it  is  called 
detonation,  or  fulmination. 

EXPRESSIO.  Expression.  It  is  a  mechanical  ope¬ 
ration,  by  which  the  juices  of  many  plants  are  obtained, 
and  fweet  oils,  which  are  not  volatile,  may  be  extradited 
from  many  fubltances,  in  which  they  refide  fuperabun- 
dantly,  and  uncombined.  Such  are  all  emulfive  feeds, 
and  fome  fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  & c. 

This  operation  is  effected  by  firft  bruifing  the  fub- 
ftance,  and  then  forcibly  fqueezing  it  in  a  prefs.  The 
more  fucculent  bodies  may  be  bruiled  and  wrapped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  before  they  are  committed  to  the  prefs ;  but 
more  vifeous  fubjedfts  require  that  a  little  water  be  added 
to  them  before  they  undergo  this  operation. 

When  feeds,  from  which  an  oil  is  to  be  obtained,  are 
fubjedted  to  this  management,  the  cheeks  of  the  prefs 
fhould  be  heated,  in  order  to  a  more  copious  difcharge  of 
the  oil,  the  product  will  by  this. means  be  increafed  ,  but 
when  oils  are  to  be  taken  internally,  exprejfion  with  cold 
plates  is  the  molt  proper,  as  thofe  which  are  heated,  dif- 
pofe  the  oil  to  become  foon  rancid  and  offenfive. 
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EXS1CCATIO.  Drying.  This  pharmaceutic  ope¬ 
ration  is  effedted  by  exhaling  the  moifture  from  the  body 
to  be  dried,  over  a  gentle  fire,  or  by  abforbing  it,  as  when 
fuch  fubjedts  are  laid  on  chalk  Hones  for  this  end. 

When  heat  is  employed,  the  operation", is  by  codtion, 
infolation,  or  by  torrefadtion ;  the  firft  relates  to  fluids, 
the  feEond  to  fluids  and  folids,  and  the  third  to  folids 
only.  Decantation  and  filtration,  fubferve  the  procefs  of 
exjiccation. 

EXSUCCATIO.  An  ecchymofls . 

EXSTAB  IS,  Diet.  aio  T'Ov  £%i?ao<rf)at,  a  trance, 

as  it  a  perfon  was  out  of  himfelf ;  a  swooning.  A  fpe- 
cies  of  catalepfis.  It  is  when  a  perfon  remembers  per¬ 
fectly,  after  the  paroxyfm  is  over,  the  ideas  which  he 
conceived  .during  the  time  it  lafted.  See  Ecstasis. 

EXTENSOR.  An  extender.  This  name  is  given 
to  feveral  mufcles. 

Extensor  carpi  RAdialis.  This  mufcle  takes  its 
origin  from  the  rifling  line  of  the  os  humferi,  that  runs 
towards  the  outer  condyle,  and  from  the  fame  condyle  it 
runs  clofe  to  the  radius,  and  palling  through  a  groove, 
where  it  is  bound  down,  it  divides  into  two  tendons, 
where  the  mufcle  is  called  by  fome  hlcomis.  One  of 
thefe  tendons  is  inferted  into  the  balls  of  the  firft,  and 
the  other  into  the  fecond  metacarpal  bone.  Some  call 
this  mufcle  by  the  name  of  radians  externus ;  others  by 
that  of  extenjor  carpi  exterior ,  &  geminus.  Winflow  calls 
it  ULNARIS  EXTERNUS. 

- Carpi  ulnar  is.  Some  call  it  extenfor  carpi 

interior.  It  rifes  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  then  receives  an  origin  from  the  edge  of  the 
ulna  ;  its  tendon  paffes  in  a  groove  behind  the  ftyloid 
procefs  of.  the  ulna ;  it  paffes  and  is  inferted  into  the 
infide  of  the  balls  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 

The  extenders,  whether  belonging  to  the  fingets  or 
carpus,  arife  from  the  outward  extuberance  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  ;  and  their  antagonifts,  the  flexors,  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  protruberance  of  the  fame  bone,  as  alfo  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  external  part  of  the  ulna-next  to  the  ancorseus. 

- *  Digitorum  communts.  It  is  alfo  called  digi¬ 
torum  tenfor.  It  partly  rifes  from  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  and  partly  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ulna ;  it  paffes  behind  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius, 
where  there  is  a  groove  for  its  lodgement,  and  forms 
four  tendons ;  that  for  the  little  finger  paffes  different 
from  the  others  :  the  three  laft  communicate,  and  are  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  fecond  bone,  and  partly  into  the  laft  of 
the  refpedtive  lingers,  that  is  the  third,  middle,  and  fore¬ 
fingers. 

-  Digitorum  brevis.  It  is  alfo  called  pedlcus. 

It  rifes  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  runs  acrofs 
the  inltep,  and  divides  commonly  into  four  tendons,  but 
fometimes  only  into  three,  which  are  inferted  into  the 
three  toes  next  to  the  greater  one,  or  into  all  the  four. 

-  Digitorum  longus  ;  called  alfo  CnemodaCi-y - 

laus.  Dr.  Hunter  calls  this  extenfor  longus  digitorum 
pedis.  It  rifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fi¬ 
bula,  and  the  interofleous  ligament ;  its  tendon  paffes  un¬ 
der  the  annular  ligament,  and  then  divides  into  five,  four 
of  which  are  inferted  into  the  fecond  and  third  phalanges 
of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth  goes  to  the  balls  of  the  meta- 
tarfal  bone.  This  laft  Winflow  reckons  a  diftindt  mufcle, 
and  calls  it  peroneus  brevis. 

- Indicis.  It  is  alfo  called  indicatory  and  extenfor 

indicis  proprius.  It  rifes  with  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis,  lies  between  the  ulna  and  radius,  runs  clofe 
to  the  interofleous  ligament,  paffes  over  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  is  inferted  into  the  polterior  part  of  the  index. 

- Longus.  It  rifes  from  the  inferior  cofta  of  the 

flcapula ;  and  the 

- - Brevis,  rifes  from  the  outer  fpine  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  then  they  make  one  tendon  with  the  brachiseus 
internus. 

- Minimi  digiti.  It  is  alfo  called  auricularts.  It 

rifes  partly  tendinous  at  the  extremity  of  the  external 
apophyfis  of  the  os  humeri,  and  partly  flelhy  from  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  ulna,  and  becomes  tendinous  as  it  paffes 
under  the  annular  ligament  at  the  carpus  ;  it  is  there  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  and  fometimes  into  three  tendons,  which 
are  united  into  one  at  its  infertion  into  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  third  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

- Primi  internodii  pollicis.  It  rifes  high  up 
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from  the  radius,  ulna,  and  interoffeous  ligament;  it  wheels 
round  the  radius,  runs  acrofs  the  carpus,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  trapezium,  and  the  firlt  bone  of  the  thumb. 

- - Secundi  internodii  poIlicis.  It  rifes  from 

the  radius,  and  the  interoffeous  ligament,  defcribes  the 
fame  courfe  as  the  preceding,  and  is  inferted  into  tire  fe- 
cond  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  pollicis.  It  rifes  from 
the  back  part  of  the  ulna,  near  the  middle,  and  from  the 
interoffeous  ligament ;  then  goes  obliquely  crofs  the  car¬ 
pus  to  the  third  bone  of  the  thumb.  When  it  a£ts,  it 
not  only  extends,  but  all'o  brings  the  thumb  backward, 
fo  that  fome  people  can  bring  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
wrilt. 

- Pollicis  LoNGtrs.  It  rifes  from  the  middle  and 

fore-part  of  the  libula,  and  the  interoffeous  ligament,  and 
paffes  over  the  inftep  to  be  inferted  into  the  laft  bone  of 
the  great  toe. 

- Pollicis  brevis.  It  is  only  a  flip  from  the  ex- 

tenfors  of  the  toes,  and  is  inferted  into  the  firlt  bone. 

EXTENUATIO.  Leanness.  Profper  Alpinus  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  Prefages  of  Life  and  Death,  that,  if  after 
being  extenuated  by  a  difeafe,  the  difeafe  is  removed,  but 
the  body  continues  lean ,  the  nutriment  being  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  it  denotes  a  relapfe.  Again,  leannefs  from  a  fpit- 
ting  of  blood,  attended  with  a  flow  fever,  portends  death. 
And,  laftlv,  that  it  is  a  bad  fign  in  an  ardent  fever  for  the 
body  not  to  become  fpeedily  lean,  or  to  wafte  immode¬ 
rately  ;  the  firlt  prognofticates  a  tedious  difeafe,  the  lat¬ 
ter  death. 

EXTERNUS,  vel  SUPERIOR  MUSCULUS  MAL¬ 
LEI.  See  Tensor  membrane  tympani. 

- Tympani  auris.  See  Laxator  externus. 

EXTINCTIO.  See  Comminutio. 

EXTIRPATIO.  Amputation. 

EXTRACTIO,  Extraction.  The  liquors  which 
diffolve  bodies  in  their  pure  Hate,  extract  them  from  im¬ 
purities  or  other  admixture,  and  take  up  all  their  virtues. 
Extraction  is  performed  by  macerating  the  fubject  in  its 
appropriated  menltruum  in  the  cold  ;  or  digefting  or  cir¬ 
culating  it  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  or  infufing  it  in  boil¬ 
ing  liquor,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  until  they  are 
cold  ;  or  by  actually  boiling  them  for  'fome  time.  Heat 
greatly  expedites  extraction  ;  but  it  is  injurious  to  fome 
fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menltruum  to  take  up  their 
groffer  and  more  ungrateful  parts ;  yet  others  again  im¬ 
part  but  little  to  a  heat  that  is  not  equal  to  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  As  heat  promotes,  fo  cold  prevents  extrac¬ 
tion.  Tin&ures  made  by  heat  depofit  much  of  their  con¬ 
tents  in  cold  weather. 

Vegetable  juices  obtained  by  exprelfion,  or  watery,  or 
fpirituous  deco£Iions,  or  infufions,  when  expofed  to  a 
continued  heat,  the  fluid  gradually  exhales,  carries  off  the 
more  volatile  parts,  and  leaves  the  more  fixed  in  one 
mafs ;  which,  if  from  a  vegetable  juice  obtained  by  ex- 
preflion,  is  called  an  infpijjated  juice ;  if  from  a  watery 
decoftion  or  infufion,  it  is  called  an  extract ;  if  from  a 
fpirituous  tin&ure,  it  is  called  a  refin  or  eJJ'ential  extract : 
the  term  extract  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  all  three  kinds. 

Infpiffated  juices,  when  evaporated  no  farther  than  to 
the  confiltence  of  honey  or  oil,  are  called  rob  or  japa. 
Spirituous  tin&ures  reduced  to  a  like  confiftenee  are  called 
lalfam.  See  the  New  Dil'penfatory,  and  the  Di£L  of 
Chemiftry. 

- .  Extraction,  in  furgery,  is  the  drawing 

from,  or  out  of  the  body,  any  thing  that  is  ofl'enfive. 

EXTRACTUM.  An  extract.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
a  folution  of  the  purer  parts  of  a  mixt  body  infpiffated 
by  evaporation  nearly  to  the  confiltence  of  Itiff  honey. 
See  Extractio  ;  each  of  which  commonly  take  their 
name  from  the  fubftance  ufed  from  whence  this  extract 


is  formed,  as  extractum  cham^meli,  corticis  Pe- 
ruviani,  &c.  which  fee 

Extractum  Eustachianum.  See  Rudii  extrac- 
tum. 

- Purgans.  See  Hedera  arborea. 

- Saturni.  See  Plumbum. 

EXTRAVASATIO.  Extravasation,  from  extra 
and  vafa,  out  of  the  vejfel.  This  is  applied  to  any  of  the 
fluids  in  the  body  which  are  out  of  their  proper  veffels  : 
thus  an  ecchymofis,  fugillation,  or  aneuril'm,  may  be 
called  extravajations. 

An  extravajation  on  the  brain  produces  one  or  more  of 
the  following  fymptoms,  viz.  a  palfy  of  one  leg  or  arm, 
or  both  ;  dizzinefs  ;  fleepinefs;  impaired  fight ;  ravings; 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  or  ears ;  vomiting ;  lofs  of  fenfe ; 
ftupor,  &c. 

An  extravajation  on  the  brain  Ihould  be  diltinguilhed 
from  a  concuifion  thereof ;  in  the  firlt  the  fymptoms  are 
often  better  and  worfe  ;  in  the  latter  they  are  continually 
the  fame. 

Wounds  on  the  head  with  extravajations  are  very  falla¬ 
cious,  becaufe  the  extravajation  may  be  between  the  Ikull 
and  the  dura  mater,  or  under  it,  both  at  the  fame  time, 
or  under  the  pia  mater,  or  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
brain ;  but  when  thefe  happen,  bad  fymptoms  are  direfilly 
produced. 

Whenever  the  dura  mater,  either  by  depreflion,  fiffure, 

;  or  frafture,  lofes  its  adhefion,  there  will  be  from  its 
blood-veffels  that  are  broken  an  extravajation  between  the 
bone  and  it.  An  extravajation  is  lefs  confiderable  when  a 
fradfure  of  the  Ikull  happens  than  when  there  is  a  fiffure. 
An  extravajation  is  alfo  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according 
to  what  part  of  the  brain  the  accident  happens  on.  Ex¬ 
travajations  from  a  blow  are  molt  commonly  found  under 
the  Ikull,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  dura  mater  ;  in  this 
cafe  a  lethargy  or  other  fymptom  will  continue,  until  the 
extravajation  is  removed. 

Fallopius,  Chalmet,  Albucafis,  and  fome  others,  think 
that  though  fome  extravajated  blood  Ihould  putrify  in  the 
belly,  it  cannot  do  the  inteltines  or  other  vifeera  any  hurt, 
but  will  fubfide  to  the  groin,  and  there  form  an  abfeefs ; 
or  that  more  likely  it  will  be  abforbed  and  difeharged  by 
ftool,  before  it  putrifies  at  all. 

Mr.  Bromfield  recommends  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  frac¬ 
tures  aud  concuffions  of  the  brains  (fee  Concussio)  ;  the 
fame  pradbice  may  be  alfo  ufeful  in  fome  degrees  of  ex¬ 
travajation  ;  but  befides  this  he  obferves,  that  when  vio¬ 
lent  accidents  have  happened  to  the  head,  an  iffue  in  the 
opening  formed  by  the  feparation  of  the  additamentum 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  of  Angular  advantage.  See  his 
Chirurgical  Obfervations,  vol.  i. 

EXTRAVERSIO.  Extraversion.  In  chemiftry 
it  is  the  rendering  manifeft  any  thing  faline,  alcaline,  or 
acid,  concealed  in  mixed  bodies,  and  is  juft  the  reverfe 
to  one  fpecies  of  concentration. 

EXTRINSECI.  The  external  parts,  particularly  the 
limbs.  Alfo  painful  diforders  of  the  external  parts. 

EXTUBERANTIA.  Tumors  that  are  feated  under 
the  fkin,  but  do  not  elevate  it. 

EXUBERES.  Children  which  are  weaned  are  thus 
called. 

EXULCE RATIO.  The  fame  as  ulcer  ;  but  generally 
ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  beginning  erofions,  which  wear  away 
the  fubftance,  and  form  an  ulcer ;  or  when  an  excoria¬ 
tion  begins  to  fuppurate, 

EXUMBILICATIO.  A  protuberance  of  the  navel. 

EXUNGULATIO.  Exungulation.  The  cutting 
off  the  ungues,  or  white  part  of  the  petals  of  rofes. 

EXUVIriE.  The  floughs  or  Ikins  of  ferpents  that  are  j 
caft  in  fpring.  See  Anguium  Senecta. 

EZQUAHDUITL.  The  dragon’s  blood-tree. 

EZULA.  See  Esula, 
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FABA.  The  bean,  called  alfo  cyamus ,  phafeolus. 
This  plant  hath  a  long  unicapfular  pod,  full  of 
kidney-fhaped  feeds ;  the  ftalks  are  firm ;  the 
leaves  grow  in  pairs,  and  are  as  it  were  conjugated  to  a 
rib  which  ends  in  a  point. 

Faba  was  called  by  the  Falifci,  a  people  of  Hetruria, 
haba  5  whence  probably  comes  the  word  faba.  Martinus 
derives  the  word  from  'tsa.u,  to  feed ,  as  if  it  were  pabat 
The  word  bean  feems  to  be  from  the  Italian  word  baiana. 

-  Bengalensis.  See  Myrobalani. 

• - -  crassa.  See  Crassula. 

-  Asgyptia,  called  alfo  cyanus  uFgyptiaca,  nym- 

phaa  Indie  a  >  nymph  a;  a  glandifera ,  nympho  Afadarafpa- 
tana,  bem  tamara ,  nelumbo ,  lien  Sinarum ,  colocafia.  The 
Pontic  bean,  or  ^Egyptian  bean.  It  grows  on  marfhy 
grounds  in  Egypt,  and  lome  of  its  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  call  it  ciborium  and  cibotium ,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  planting  it,v  which  is  firft  to  lodge  it  on  a  moift 
clod,  which  is  afterwards  immerfed  in  water.  When  the 
flowers  falls  a  fmall  pod  appears,  in  which  the  bean  is 
lodged.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  is  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  quality  ;  it  alfo  {Lengthens  the  ftomach.  See  Dales 
—  febrifuga.  See  Nux  Vomica. 

-  Graeca  latifolia.  See  Guajacana. 

-  Indica.  See  Nux  Vomica.  Serapionis* 

■ -  inversa.  See  Crassula, 

■ -  major,  called  alfo  phafeolus  major ,  faba  cya¬ 

mus  leguminofa,  Turkey  beans,  and  garden  beans. 

They  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  kind  of  food,  nutritious,  but 
not  eafily  digefted,  efpecially  when  old.  The  flowers  af¬ 
ford  an  agreeable  fragrance,  which  they  impart  to  water 
by  diftillation.  The  frelh  leaves  beat  up  into  a  poultice 
with  cream  are  cooling  and  repellent.  The  ancients  call 
the  flour  of  beans  faba  frefa,  and  lomentum  faba ,  becaufe 
it  is  prepared  without  the  Ikin,  in  which  lies  the  aftrin- 
gency,  falfely,  though  generally  attributed  to  the  flour. 
Raii  Hill. 

-  minor,  alfo  called  equina  frafa,  horse-beans. 

Thefe  differ  no  other  way  from  the  garden  fpecies  than 
in  being  lefs. 

-  purgatrix.  The  Barbadoes  nut.  See 

Cataputia  minor. 

-  sancta  Ignatii.  See  Nux  Vomica.  Sera¬ 
pionis. 

-  suilla.  See  Hyosciamus  niger. 

FABAGO,  alfo  called  leguminofa ,  capparis  portulaca ?, 
fabaginea,  peplios  Lutetianorum ,  telephium,  and  capparis 
fabago.  It  is  a  bitter  plant,  which  the  Syrians  ufe  for 
killing  worms. 

FABARIA.  Orpine.  See  Crassula. 

FABA  SUILLA.  Common  black  henbane. 
FABRILIS  NIGRICA.  Black-lead. 
FABRORUM  AQUA.  Water  in  which  hot  iron  is 
quenched. 

FACIES.  The  face.  It  comprehends  the  forehead, 
eye -brows,  eye-lids,  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  chin,  cheeks, 
and  ears.  Its  bones  are  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower 

JilvVS* 

-  Hippocratica.  The  PIippocratic  face. 

It  is  when  the  nofe  is  {harp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples 
funk,  the  ears  cold  and  contracted,  and  their  lobes  invert¬ 
ed  ;  the  ikin  about  the  forehead  hard,  tenfe  and  dry  ; 
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the  countenance  pale,  greenilh,  or  blackifli.  Some  call 
this  the  cadaverous  face.  If  it  appears  within  three  days 
after  the  onfet  of  an  acute  difeafe,  it  indicates  death. 

Facies  rubra.  See  Gutta  rosacea. 

FACULTAS.  A  faculty.  It  is  the  power  of  per¬ 
forming  any  action;  The  animal  faculty ,  is  an  action 
whereby  a  man  exercifes  fenfe,  motion,  and  the  principal 
functions  of  the  mind,  which  are  three  j  imagination, 
reafoning,  and  memory. 

FiECULA.  It  is  a  medicine  which  confifts  of  the 

faeces  of  vegetable  juices. 

-  bryoniae.  The  faecula  of  bryony.  Take 

of  the  roots  of  white  bryony ,  any  quantity ;  ferape  them 
and  fqueeze  out  their  juice  ;  which,  after  {landing  a  while, 
depofits  a  fediment,  from  which  the  thinner  part  may  be 
feparated  by  decantation,  and  the  reft  dried  for  ufe* 

FAUX*  It  is  properly  the  fediment  of  lees  or  grounds 
of  any  fermented  liquor ;  but  in  medicine  it  is  generally 
underftood  of  wine.  It  is  the  fame  as  faces  and  fecuia . 
The  alvine  excretions  are  thus  called. 

FAGARA  MAJOR,  alfo  called  cayutana  Luzonis 
cubebisk 

It  is  a  plant  which  is  found  in  the  Philippine  iflands. 
The  berries  are  ufed,  and  efpecially  the  outer  rind  :  it  is 
aromatic. 

-  Octandra.  See  TacamaRacA; 

FAGONIA.  A  p3ant  fo  called  in  honour  of  Dr.  Fa- 
gon  of  Paris.  Miller  takes  notice  of  two  fpecies ;  but 
they  have  no  medical  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

FAGOPYRUM,  called  alfo  fegopyron ,  frumentum 
Saracenicum,  eryfmum  Fheophrafi,  fagotriticum,  iragopy- 
ron,  brank,  buck  wheat.  It  is  faid  to  be  originally 
from  Africa.  It  thrives  every  where  ;  delights  in  a  wet 
foil  j  is  fown  in  fields,  flowers  in  July,  lefs  nutritive  than 
barley  or  rye,  but  more  fothan  millet  or  panic.  Raii  Hift. 

FAGUS,  called  alfo  oxya  or  oxyas.  The  BEECH-TREE. 
Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  horn-beam  :  the  fruit  is 
produced  at  a  remote  diftance  from  the  flower,  but  on  the 
fame  tree,  and  is  a  callous  fubftance,  acuminated,  and  in- 
clofing  two  triangular  feeds  or  nuts.  It  grows  in  woods 
and  in  hedges.  The  maft  (i.  e.  fruit)  is  in  ufe ;  it  agrees 
in  its  properties  with  thofe  of  the  cheftnut.  The  oil  ex- 
preffed  from  beech  nuts  is  extolled  as  a  deftroyer  of  worms : 
a  child  may  take  two  drams  of  it  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  ;  an  adult  may  take  an  ounce.  The  poor  people  in 
Silefia  ufe  this  oil  inftead  of  butter.  Raii  Hift. 

FAIRBURN  WATER.  Fairburn  is  in  the  county  of 
Rofs,  in  Scotland,  about  two  miles  from  the  Caftle-Loid 
well.  It  is  a  ftrong  fulphureous  water  fomething  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  not  fo  powerful ;  a  gallon  on  evapo¬ 
ration  yielded  of  abforbent,  dark-coloured,  light  earth, 
two  grains  k,  of  white  calcareous  earth,  fifteen  •,  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait,  mixed  with  yellow  matter,  &c.  twenty-four 
grains ;  but  no  felenites.  It  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
poles  as  Cajile-Loed  waters ,  but  not  fo  much  frequented. 
Monro’s  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii. 

FALCATA  SILIQUA  CORNUTA.  See  Medica. 

FALCIFORMIS  PROCESSUS.  The  duramatral  pro- 
cefs  called  alfo  the  falx.  See  Dura  mater. 

FALDELLA.  Contorted  lint  ufed  for  comprefles. 

FALLOPIl  LIGAMENTUM,  alfo  called  ligament  uni 
Poupartii . 
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It  is  only  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  mufcle  of  the  belly,  ftretched  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  os  ilium  to  the  pubis. 

FALX.  Falciform  is  processus.  See  Cerebellum. 

FAMES.  Hunger.  When  the  ftomach  is  empty,  or 
when  we  fall  longer  than  ordinary,  it  is  common  to  fay 
that  the  ftomach  pinches  \is.  As  the  liver  is  not  then 
fuftainedby  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  it  defcends  by  its 
own  weight,  and  principally  by  means  of  its  middle  liga¬ 
ment,  pulls  the  diaphragm  along  with  it :  it  is  in  that  place, 
therefore,  that  we  have  this  uneafy  fenfation,  and  not  at 
the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach  as  is  generally  thought. 
See  Haller’s  Phyfiology. 

When  animals  die  for  want  of  food,  their  death  is  not 
dlredlly  the  confequence  of  hunger,  but  a  putrid  fever, 
which  is  excited  by  the  blood’s  lofing  its  bland  gelatinous 
confiftence,  for  want  of  the  ufual  neceffary  fupplies. 

- - canina.  See  Boulimus. 

F AMI GER ATISSIMUM  Empl.  A  plafter  ufed  in 
intermittent  fevers,  made  of  aromatic  irritating  fubftances, 
and  applied  to  the  wrifts. 

FAR.  Aetius  fays  that  it  is  any  kind  of  frumentaceous 
grain,  decorticated,  cleanfed  from  the  hufks,  and  after¬ 
wards  bruifed  and  dried. 

F ARCIMIN ALIS.  See  Allantois. 

FARCTURA.  In  pharmacy  it  is  the  Huffing  of  any 
exenterated  animal,  or  excavated  fruit  with  medicinal  in¬ 
gredients. 

FARFARxM  7  A  name  of  the  herb  colts  foot. 

FARFARELLA.  f  See  Tussilago. 

FARFARUS.  White  poplar. 

FARINA.  Meal  or  flour. 

- -  FOECUNDANS.  IMPREGNATING  DUST.  It  is 

placed  on  the  apices  of  flowers,  and  falls  from  thence  upon 
the  head  of  the  piftil  or  female  part  of  the  flower,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  the  matrix,  in  order  to  impregnate 
the  feed. 

FARINACEA.  Under  this  title  are  included,  thofe 
fubftances  employed  as  aliment,  called  cerealia,  legu- 
minar-  and  nuces  oleofte,  and  are  diftinguifhed  as  they 
contain  more  or  lefs  faccharine  and  oily  matter.  In  the 
cerealia  the  fugar  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  oily  mat¬ 
ter  ;  in  the  legumina,  the  oil  fomew-hat  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fugar ;  in  the  nuces  oleofe,  the  oil 
—  fomewhat  ftill  in  greater  proportion.  Under  the  title 
cerealia  are  commonly  put  the  feeds  of  feveral  gramine¬ 
ous,  and  culmiferous  plants  that  are  employed  as  food 
for  men,  barley,  rye,  millet,  rice,  oats,  maiz,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  falep,  chefnut,  and  potato.  The  legumi¬ 
na,  or  pulfes,  are  the  pea,  bean,  and  kidney  bean ; 
which  laftare  in  this  country  only  employed,  in  their  young 
green  ftate.  The  nuces  oleofse  are  the  nut,  almonds, 
walnut,  piftachio  nut,  and  fome  produdls  of  others,  as 
chocolate.  See  Fanis. 

FARINARIUM.  See  Alica. 

FARINHA  FRESCA.  A  Portuguefe  name  for  a 
fine  flour  of  the  caflada.  See  Cass  ad  a. 

- relada.  A  Portuguefe  name  for  the  un dried 

drefled  meal  of  the  cajfuda. 

FARINIFERA.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

FARNESIANUS  FLOS.  Potatoes,  or  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ARTICHOKES. 

FARRAGO.  A  fpecies  of  bastard  sponge.  See 
Alcvonum. 

FARREA  NUBES.  See  Furfurosi. 

FASCIA.  A  BANDAGE,  fillet,  or  roller ;  or  the 
doctrine  of  bandages.  FEfculapius  is  laid  to  be  their 
firft  inventor.  The  chief  ufes  of  bandages  are  to  maintain 
the  due  fituation  of  dreffings,  or  to  make  a  proper  com- 
prefs  on  a  particular  part.  Ideas  of  bandages  are  difficultly 
conveyed  otherwife  than  by  the  aftual  application  of  them. 
Much  hath  been  faid  by  various  authors  on  this  fubjecl, 
but  a  moderate  {hare  of  praftice,  and  of  fagacity,  will  beft 
fupply  proper  hints  as  each  cafe  requiring  them  occurs 
to  the  praHitioner.  Flowever,  uftder  the  l'efpedlive  name 
of  each  fort  of  bandage,  a  defeription  of  it  is  attempted 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  On  this  fubjedl  Heifter’s 
Si  rgery,  James’s  Med.  Di£L  Verduc,  and  Le  Clerk,  may 
be  confulted. 

' The  Sling. 

The  French  call  it  efcarpe.  This  name  is  given  to  fe- 
veral  forts  of  bandages. 
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‘The  Sling  with  four  Heads. 

Its  length  fhould  be  four  feet  (more  or  lefs  according 
to  the  lize  of  the  head)  its  breadth  that  of  fix  or  eight 
fingers.  Its  ufe  is  to  retain  the  dreffing  on  a  wounded 
head.  It  muff  be  flit  in  the  middle,  from  each  end,  fo  as 
to  leave  about  two  hands  breadth  undivided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  four  ends  muft  be  rolled  up  to  where  the 
diviiion  ends.  Apply  the  middle  of  the  undivided  part 
upon  the  dreffings,  then  tying  the  two  pofterior  heads 
forward,  and  having  fecured  their  ends,  the  two  anterior 
ends  muft  be  carried  backward,  and  fecured  behind  the 
head. 

The  Sling  with fix  Heads. 

Its  length  is  about  three  feet,  its  breadth  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches.  Divide  it  from  each  end  up  to  within 
a  hand’s  breadth  of  the  middle  into  three  parts.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  middle  undivided  part  to  the  vertex,  then  tie  the 
two  anterior  tails  behind  the  head,  the  two  middle  under 
the  chin,  and  the  two  pofterior  upon  the  forehead. 

The  Sling  for  the  Nofe. 

It  hath  four  heads,  and  is  eight  feet  long,  and  two  or 
three  inches  broad ;  in  the  middle  it  is  left  entire-,  but 
from  thence,  each  way,  it  is  flit  to  the  ends.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle,  where  it  is  entire,  an  opening  is  made  for  the  apex 
of  the  nofe,  that  the  bandage  may  be  firm.  The  middle 
is  applied  upon  the  nofe,  the  two  upper  heads  to  the  neck, 
and  then  to  the  forehead  ;  the  lower  ones  behind  the  neck, 
but  a  little  higher  than  the  firft,  and  then  up  to  the  fore¬ 
head  too. 

The  Sling  for  the  Breajls. 

It  is  four  feet  long,  and  fix  inches  broad,  and  flit  like 
the  fling  with  four  heads,  about  a  foot  in  the  middle  being 
left  entire.  The  middle  is  to  be  applied  upon  the  dreff- 
ings  on  the  aftedted  breaft,  then  carry  the  two  upper 
heads  over  the  oppofite  fhoulder,  and  the  two  lower  un¬ 
der  the  arm  of  the  aftedled  fide,  towards  the  fcapula  of 
the  other  fide,  fallen  them  there  to  the  upper  ends 
which  are  over  the  fhoulder. 

The  Single  Bridle. 

It  is  a  {ingle-headed  roller,  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet 
long,  and  two  or  three  fingers  broad,  for  lecuring  the  jaw 
when  fradtured  or  luxated. 

The  Double  Bridle. 

It  is  the  fame  as  the  fingle,  only  rolled  up  with  two 
heads,  but  the  fingle  may  always  be  ufed  inftead  of  it. 

Bandages  for  the  Lips. 

Thcfe  are  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  formed 
as  the  fling  with  four  heads. 

The  Divider  for  the  Neck. 

This  bandage  for  the  neck  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  two 
or  three  finger’s  breadth  broad,  and  is  rolled  into  two 
heads.  Its  middle  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  and  thence 
pafles  round  the  head  two  or  three  times ;  then  being 
pinned  to  fecure  it,  the  rollers  are  carried  under  each 
arm-pit,  and  brought  back  over  the  fhouiders,  and  crofs 
the  neck  in  the  form  of  an  X,  then  pafs  on  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  <Scc.  until  the  whole  is  taken  up. 

The  Uniting  or  Incarnating  Bandage. 

It  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and  two  Inches  broad;  in 
the  middle  is  a  flit  about  the  length  of  three  or  four  fin¬ 
gers.  It  is  rolled  up  from  each  end  to  the  flit  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  It  is  ufed  for  keeping  together  the  lips  of  large 
wounds  on  the  head  or  face,  or  where  elfe  it  can  conve¬ 
niently  be  applied.  A  narrow  comprefs  being  laid  on 
each  fide  of  the  dreflings  which  are  on  the  wound,  the  flit 
part  of  this  bandage  is  applied  near  the  wound,  fo  that  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  bandage  being  carried  round  the  head 
(or  elfewhere  it  is  applied)  may  be  palled  through  this 
flit,  the  bandage  then  being  drawn  fo  tight  as  to  confine 
the  lips  of  the  wound  in  an  eafy  contadl,  bring  back  the 
head  which  was  palled  through  the  flit,  and  then  conti¬ 
nue  the  application  of  both  heads  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  lie  in,  or  as  beft  fuits  the  intention.  Except  ex¬ 
traordinary  fymptoms  require,  this  bandage  muft  not  be 
removed  during  fix  or  eight  days. 
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The  Retentive  Bandage  for  the  Neck. 

Two  diftiinft  ones  are  ufually  directed,  but  one  circular 
roller  anfwers  every  ufeful  purpofe. 

The  Bandage  of  Heliodorus,  or  the  Hi  Bandage. 

The  letter  T,  whence  the  name  of  this  bandage ,  de- 
feribes  its  drape.  The  tail  is  fometimes  flit  up  to  fuch  a 
length  as  is  required.  It  is  generally  ufed  when  a  ban¬ 
dage  is  required  to  retain  the  drefling  on  the  groins,  pubes, 
or  lower  part  of  the  belly.  One  part  of  it  is  fattened 
about  the  waift,  the  other  part,  which  hangs  down,  is 
broughtbetwixt  the  thighs,  up  to  the  belly,  and  is  fattened 
to  the  part  which  is  already  fecured. 

The  Napk  in  and  Scapularyt  I 

It  is  ufed  when  a  bandage  is  required  on  the  breaft,  or 
belly,  or  back.  It  confifts  of  a  napkin  pinned  round  the 
body,  higher  or  lower,  as  is  the  fituation  of  the  diforder 
which  requires  it ;  then,  to  prevent  its  falling,  the  fca- 
pulary  is  applied,  which  is  a  piece  of  linen,  four  or  fix 
inches  broad,  with  a  flit  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to  pals 
through ;  its  length  fuflicient  when  the  head  is  patted 
through,  and  it  refts  on  the  fhoulders,  for  one  end  to  be 
pinned  to  the  napkin  behind,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
napkin  before.  Some  fatten  the  fcapulary  behind,  and 
then  flitting  the  other  end  far  enough  to  bring  each  part 
over  the  fhoulders  to  be  fattened  before. 

FASCIA.  A  part  of  the  tendon.  See  Aponeurosis. 

- -  LATA.  tIt  is  a  large  membranous,  tendinous, 

Or  ligamentary  covering.  Window  deferibes  it  as  a  muf- 
cular  ligament,  which  is  fixed  about  the  edge  of  the 
crifta  of  the  os  ilium  from  the  large  tuberofity,  to  the  an¬ 
terior  fuperior  fpine,  to  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  and  to 
the  aponeurofis  of  the  oblique  external  mufcle  of  the  belly. 
It  is  alfo  fixed  on  the  lateral  inferior  part  of  the  os  facrum, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  ligaments  by  which 
that  bone  is  conne£ted  to  the  bones  of  the  ilium  and  ifehi- 
um.  From  thence  it  advances  over  the  glutei  and  thigh 
between  the  membrana  adipofa  and  mufcles,  all  the  way 
to  the  interior  and  outer  part  of  the  knee.  It  is  very  thin 
on  the  patella,  but  is  eafily  feparated  from  it.  It  is  alfo 
continued  over  the  external  anterior  part  of  the  tibia,  co¬ 
vering  the  mufcles  which  lie  there,  and  is  ftrongly  infert- 
ed  into  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  fibula.  It  is 
ftrongly  inferted  into  the  linea  afpera  femoris  between  the 
vaftus  externus  and  biceps,  forming  a  fort  of  feptum  be¬ 
tween  thefe  mufcles.  See  Atoneurosis. 

- -  lata  musculus.  It  rifes  from  the  outfide  of 

the  ilium,  runs  downwards  and  outwards,  and  below  the 
trochanter  major  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus 
maximus,  and  runs  down  laterally  to  the  leg.  This  mufcle 
ftretches  the  fafeia  lata  above  deferibed,  wherefore  Albi- 
nus  calls  it  tenfor  fafeia  femoris . 

— —  lumborum.  It  is  a  ftrong  tendon  fixed  to  the 
lateral  part  of  the  os  farcum,  from  the  lpines  of  the  facrum, 
from  the  fpine  of  the  ileum,  and  the  fpines  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

FASCIALIS.  See  Sartor ius. 

FATUITAS.  The  fame  as  morofis.  From  fatuus, 
infipidus  ;  aliments  that  were  infipid  the  Latins  callcd/h- 
tui,  whence  the  famenefs  in  fpeech  of  fooiifhnefs  and  un- 
favourinefs.  In  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  fynonymous  with 
amentia. 

FAUCES.  Called  alfo  ifihmion',  the  top  of  the  throat ; 
the  fpace  about  the  openings  into  the  larynx  and  pha¬ 
rynx,  which  can  be  feen  when  the  mouth  is  open  and 
the  tongue  depreffed.  Upon  looking  into  a  perfon’s 
mouth  when  wide  opened,  we  fee  a  foit  curtain  hanging 
from  the  palate  bones,  named  velum  pendulum  palati ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  we  hkevvife  obferve  a  papilla  pro- 
je&ing  from  the  velum,  named  uvula,  or  pap  of  the 
throat.  From  each  fide  of  the  uvula,  at  its  root,  two 
arches,  or  columns,  are  fent  down,  the  anterior  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  the  pofterior  to  the  pharynx.  Between 
thefe  arches,  on  each  fide,  the  cellular  glands,  called 
amygdalae,  or  almonds  of  the  ears,  are  fituated.  The 
common  opening  behind  the  anterior  arch  may  be  named 
fauces ,  from  which  there  are  fix  paffages,  viz.  two  up¬ 
wards,  being  one  to  each  noftril ;  two  at  the  fides,  or  one 
to  each  ear,  called  the  Euftachian  tubes;  two  down¬ 
wards,  the  anterior  is  the  pattage  through  the  glottis  and 
•larynx  into  the  trachea,  which  terminates  in  the  lungs; 
the  pofterior  is  the  largeft,  named  pharynx,  or  the  top  of 
the  cefophagus,  which  leads  to  the  ftomach.  Innes  on 
the  Mufcles. 
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FAUFEL.  See  Arca;  alfo  a  name  of  terra  Japonica , 

FAVAGO  AUSTRALIS.  A  fpecies  of  bastard 
spoNGfe.  See  Alcyonum  Farray. 

FAVUS.  See  Cerion  and  Achor. 

FEBRIFUGA.  Feverfew,  all'o  fuch  medicinos  as 
mitigate  or  remove  fevers^  from  febrem  fugerc,  to  drive 
away  a  fever .  The  the  centaurium  minus  is  thus  called 
by  fome,  alfo  the  matridaliat 

FEBRIFUGUM  CRyENII.  See  Reg.  antim. 
Medicinal. 

- oleuim.  Febrifuge  oii..  When  the  flowers 

of  antimony  are  made  with  fal  amraon.  and  antimony 
fublimed  together,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  they  run 
into  a  liquid  thus  called. 

FEBRIFUGUS  PULVIS.  The  Germans  give  this 
name  to  the  pulv.  ftypt.  Helv.  In  England  a  mixture  of 
ociil.  carter,  jfs.  and  tart.  emet.  gr.  ii.  hath  obtained  the 
fame  appellation  ;  in  fevers  it  is  given  in  dofes  of  gr.  iii. 
to  vi.  with  fuch  other  things  as  prefent  circumftances  re¬ 
quire. 

-  sal,  i.  e.  Sal.  marin.  regenerat.  See  Ma- 

RINUM  SAL. 

— —  sfiritus  di  Clutton.  Mr.  Clutton’s 
Febrifuge  spirit. 

Take  the  oil  of  fulphur,  by  the  bell,  and  rightly  prepared, 
re&ifiedoil  of  vitriol,  and  lpirit  of  fait,  of  eachequal  parts; 
and  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  triple  the  quantity  of  the 
whole.  Digeft  them  together  for  a  month,  then  diftil  to 
drynefs. 

As  much  of  this  fpirit  as  renders  pure  water  agreeably 
acid  is  given  in  every  draught  of  common  drink  in  ardent 
and  inflammatory  fevers,  and  in  the  nervous  and  putrid 
kinds  it  is  adminiftered  in  fuch  cordial  and  antifeptic  li¬ 
quors  as  are  proper  in  the  refpe&ive  cafes.  See  the 
certain  method  of  curing  all  continued  fevers,  by  Jo. 
Clutton. 

FEBRIS,  ’STvpelot,  from  v, vp,  ignis,  fire.  A  FEVER. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  febrile  affedftions  under  the  word 
Pyrexia  his  firft  clafs  of  difeafes  and  defines  their  cha¬ 
racter  in  general.  After  chillinefs,  a  frequent  pulfe,  in- 
creafed  heat,  feveral  of  the  functions  of  the  body  injured, 
the  ftrength  of  the  limbs  particularly  diminifhed.  The  firft 
order  of  which  is  Febris,  which  is  deferibed,  a  langour, 
laffitude,  and  other  figns  of  debility  preceding,  a  pyrexia 
comes  on,  without  any  primary  local  difeafe. 

It  hath  generally  been  laid  that  a  fever  is  an  effort  of  na¬ 
ture  to  remove  or  expel  fome  morbific  matter  from  the 
blood,  and  fo  to  reftore  health,  and  this  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  eruptive  fevers  abating  when  eruptions  appear 
on  the  lkin  ;  but  this  feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  for  the fe-* 
ver  is  no  other  than  a  fymptom,  which  increafes  and  pro¬ 
tracts  the  difeafe  ;  and  an  immediate  extinction  of  the 
fever,  at  or  near  its  onfet,  if  poflible,  is  the  furefi:  and 
moft  rational  method  of  removing  the  diforder  by  which 
it  was  caufed.  See  Synocha. 

Various  are  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  fevers 
which  different  writers  have  enumerated,  but  fome  have 
included  them  in  thofe  of  the  ardent,  nervous,  and  putrid 
kind :  at  leaft  every  acute  fever  is  bett  managed  by  the  me¬ 
thods  required  in  one  or  other  of  the  juft  named  three 
kinds. 

In  ardent  fevers  the  red  blood  is  redundant,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body  increafed  beyond  the  medium  of  health. 
In  the  nervoms  kind,  the  lymph  is  diforderea  ;  and  in  the 
putrid  fort  there  is  fuch  a  defeCt  of  the  natural  heat  as 
admits  of  a  putrid  quality  taking  place,  and  increafing  in 
the  blood. 

An  acute  fever  is  when  the  pathognomonic  fymptoms 
proceed  with  rapidity,  and  danger  to  the  patient.  When 
thefe  iymptoms  proceed  more  flowly,  and  with  lefs  dan¬ 
ger,  the  fever  is  faid  to  be  chronical. 

All  fevers  are  fymptomatical.  And  perhaps  it  is  but 
the  truth  to  affert,  that  all  fevers  are  but  every  fever  dif¬ 
ferently  circumftanced  ;  or,  that fever  is  one  and  the  fame 
diforder,  but  appearing  differently,  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  circumftances  that  it  meets  with  in  different  confti- 
tutions. 

A  ftimulus  is  the  only  immediate  caufe  of  fevers.  Dr. 
Kirkland  obferves,  in  his  Treatife  on  Child-bed  Fevers, 
P-  53-  “  t^at  all  fevers  are  owing  to  inflammatory  irrita¬ 
bility,  or  nervous  irritation.”  An  acute  inflammatory 
fever  takes  its  rife  from  the  fmall  veffels  being  inflamed 
and  diftended,  fo  prefling  on  the  medullary  part  of  the 
nerves,  which  are  every  where  diffufed.  A  fever  from 
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acrimony,  is  from  the  matter  irritating  the  nerves,  or 
their  medullary  part. 

As  to  the  diagnoftics  of  fevers,  they  vary  for  the  moft 
part  of  them,  in  different  patients,  and  in  the  fame  pa¬ 
tient  at  different  times  •,  and  a  fever  may  manifeftly  exift, 
though  many  of  the  ufual  attendants  he  not  prefent. 
However,  it  is  fuflicient  to  know  that  the  pathognomo¬ 
nic  figns  of  a  fever  y  that  is,  thofe  figns  that  are  prefent 
in  every  fever,  and  without  which  a  fever  cannot  fubfift, 
are  heat  and  a  difordered  pulfe*,  thefe  attend  every  fever , 
every  degree  and  every  llage  of  it  •,  and  from  thefe  marks 
alone  do  we  judge  of  the  prefenee  or  abfence  of  this  dis¬ 
order. 

As  a  preternatural  heat  excited  is  a  principal  confti- 
tuent  of  n  fever,  fo  to  this  circumftance  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  fymptoms  which  attend  in  its  different  ftages. 
But  it  fhould  be  adverted  to,  that  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
is  not  in  the  fame  degree  immoderate  in  different  perfons, 
for  the  natural  temperament  varies  greatly  in  one  from 
what  it  is  in  another  •,  therefore  that  degree  of  heat  is 
moderate,  or  its  contrary,  which  is  nearefl  or  farthefh 
from  the  natural  flate  of  the  individual  in  that  refpedt. 

The  only  indication  of  cure  is,  to  abate  the  heat.  To 
anfwer  this  one  indication,  will  require  fome  circumftan- 
tial  differences  is  different  cafes  ;  but  the  pulfe  and  urine 
will  always  diredt  the  judicious  practitioner  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Every  fever  is  a  fymptom  of  fome  difeafe,  either  mani- 
feft  or  latent ;  and  as  the  fecretions  are  difturbed  more  as 
this  fvmptom  increafes,  the  immediate  luppreffion  of  it 
will  at  once  appear  to  be  the  neceffary  aim.  Both  the  fe¬ 
cretions  and  excretions  are  belt  performed  in  a  regular 
ftate  of  health  ;  when  then  the  fever  is  fubdued,  medi¬ 
cines  adapted  to  the  diforder  which  produced  it,  are  more 
at  liberty  to  a £t,  and  nature  is  alfo  better  able  to  difeharge 
what  is  morbid. 

Contraries  are  the  cure  of  contraries  ;  and  cold,  the 
natural  oppofite  to  heat,  is  its  certain  antidote.  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Galen,  Celfus,  Avicenna,  and  all  the  ancients, 
ufed  the  prefent  cold  method  of  relieving  from  fevers . 
They  expofe  their  patients  to  cold  air  *,  they  give  them 
cold  water  to  drink,  and  that  not  only  to  fatiety,  but  alfo 
often  to  make  them  vomit. 

Proper  evacuations  being  made,  if  pofftble  let  the  pa¬ 
tient  walk  in  the  cool  air  ;  if  he  is  incapable  of  this,  let 
him  be  expofed  to  it  in  his  room  ;  the  windows  may  be 
opened,  and  the  chamber  fprinkled  frequently  with  water: 
if  this  fufR.ce  not,  let  him  drink  cold  lmall  liquors  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his.  third,  and  put  his  hands  and  feet  into  vef- 
fels  of  cold  water,  there  to  remain,  at  lead  until  the  fen- 
fations  it  produces  are  no  longer  quite  agreeable.  When 
by  thefe  means,  a  tendency  to  fweat  appears,  affid  it  by 
fuch  diluting  liquors  as  the  cafe  requires  :  as  the  patient’s 
heat  abates,  and  his  third  is  leflened,  let  his  drink  be 
given  warm. 

This  method  of  fuppreffing  fevers  by  means  of  cold, 
is  not  to  be  rejected,  even  when  cordials  are  required  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  drength.  See  Febrifugus  Spi- 
ritus  Di.  Glutton. 

Whillt  thefe  cooling  methods  are  purfued  to  fupprefs 
the  morbid  heat,  fuch  other  medicines  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  the  other  fymptoms  may  require. 

Under  this  management,  befides  that  the  cure  is  diort, 
the  ufual  horrible  fymptoms  are  kept  off.  If  the  patient 
recovers,  he  is  not  reduced  to- the  low  eftate  to  which  by 
other  management,  he  would  have  been  ;  and  if  he  dies, 
he  at  lead  retains  his  fcnfes  to  the  lad. 

As  in  the  fmall-pox,  fo  in,  every  kind  of  fever,  the  great 
defem  of  medicine  is  to  reduce  the  patients  heat  to  that 
decree  which  conditutes  his  healthy  date.  Sydenham 
hath  obferved,  that,  “  the  fitted  degree  of  heat  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  expulfion  of  the  variolous  matter,  is  the  natural 
one,  and  l'uch  as  is  iuited  to  the  temper  of  the  flefhy  parts ; 
and  whatever  exceeds  or  falls  fhortof  it,  is  dangerous  on 
either  hand.”  From  this  it  appears,  that  a  fever  will 
increafc  the  difeafe,  and  that  its  affidance  is  not  needful 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid  matter.  No  greater  proof 
can  be  given  or  defired  in  favour  of  the  above  propofed 
procedure  than  its  condant  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  prac- 
of  innoculators  for  the  fmall-pox. 

Bleeding  fhould  begin  the  cure  in  all  ardent  fevers-, 
the  difeharge,  as  to  its  quantity,  will  be  determined  by  the 
pulfe.  If  there  is  a  fanguine  plethora  (lee  Plethora), 


bleed  from  a  large  orifice  in  the  arm  \  and  if  the  patient 
faints,  the  heat  will  more  effedtually  be  reduced.  Some¬ 
times  the  heat  is  much  increafed,  when  the  veffels  are 
didended  only  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood.  In  cafes 
of  this  kind,  the  cooling  perfpiratives  will  reduce  both  the 
heat  and rarefaCtion,  alfo  fupercede  the  neceffity  of  bleed¬ 
ing.  Give  Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit  freely  in  the  patient’s 
common  drink  ;  or  in  want  of  it,  let  nitre  be  adminiftered, 
but  let  it  always  be  fwallowed  the  indant  that  it  is  diflblv- 
ed,  for  thus  its  efficacy  is  bed  infured. 

Vomiting  is  alfoamongthe  needful  aids  on  the  fever's 
fird  attack  •,  and  among  the  red,  the  antimonial  ones  are 
to  be  preferred.  Antimonial  medicines  given  on  the  fird 
onfet  of  a  fever ,  curb  the  circulation,  and  promote  all 
the  difeharges.  They  cool  for  the  prefent  by  promoting 
excretions,  which,  with  the  fecretions,  they  influence  be¬ 
yond  all  other  medicines  now  in  ufe  :  befides  thefe,  their 
influence  on  the  nervous  fydem  is  fuch,  that  the  drength 
is  rarely  fo  much  reduced,  when  they  are  duly  adverted 
to,  as  it  is  when  they  are  omittted. 

Purges.  Sydenham  well  obferves,  that  u  nothing 
cools  the  body  fo  fpeedily  and  fo  ladingly,  as  bleeding, 
when  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  purge.  Bleeding  is 
the  fpeedied,  but  a  purge  immediately  fucceeding,  in¬ 
creafes  its  effeCt,  both  as  to  its  degree  and  continuance.” 
Proper  medicines  of  this  kind  are  the  natron  vitriolatum, 
kali  vitrolatum ;  natron  tartarifatum.  tamarind,  rhab. 
manna,  & c.  and  if  to  thefe,  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
antimonium  tartarifatum  is  added,  the  operation  will  be 
both  ways,  and  thus  the  emetic  feparately  adminidered 
will  not  be  needful. 

Clysters.  A  copious  injection  of  warm  water  into 
the  intedines  fhould  never  be  omitted  in  ardent  fevers  ; 
the  patient  is  more  relived  by  them  than  by  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  any  fluid  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
mouth.  In  putrid  fevers ,  antiputrefeent  medicaments 
conveyed  glyderwife  into  the  body,  is  equally  advantage¬ 
ous  ;  arnongd  thefe,  fixed  air  is  juftly  ranked  with  the 
mod  falutary. 

Cooling  medicines.  Thefe  are  nitre,  fal  ammoniac, 
aqua  ammonire  acetatae,  Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit,  anti¬ 
monial  wine,  cold  air,  cold  water,  and  the  faline  mix¬ 
ture.  The  antimonium  tartarifatum,  joined  in  fmall 
dofes  as  a  diaphoretic  to  the  faline  draughts,  is  one  of  the 
mod  volatile  remedies  in  the  early  dages  of  mod  acute 
diforders  ;  or  indead  of  the  vin.  ant.  the  tindt.  ipecacu¬ 
anha  maybe  added  in  fuch  quantities  as  the  domach  can 
eafily  retain..  It  is.  ufual  to  preferibe  the  faline  mixture 
in  dofes,  to  be  repeated  at  the  didance  of  four,  fix,  or  eight 
hours  y  but  in  ardent fevers,  they  fhould  be  repeated  every 
hour,  day  and  night,  until  the  fymptoms  abate,  or  at  lead 
as  often  as  may  be  without  purging. 

Cold  water.  Hippocrates  fays,  “  If  the  patient  is 
very  thirdy  whild  labouring  under  an  acute  fever ,  cold 
water  is  of  great  ufe  if  given  till  it  makes  him  vomit.” 
Celfus  advifes  the  ufe  of  cold  water,  and  diredts  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  drink  it  even  beyond  fatiety.  Galen  fays,  that 
“  cold  water  is  a  perpetual  remedy  againd  the  fever  itfelf.” 
He  di  reefs  its  ufe  both  in  ardent  and  putrid  fevers,  and 
even  to  immerfe  the  patient  in  the  cold  bath,  if  a  copious 
drinking  of  it  does  not  fuffice.  Paulus  fays,  that  “  the 
heat  may  be  extinguifhed  by  cold  water,  by  which  we 
have  wholly  cured  burning  fevers  and  elfewhere,  he 
fays,  that  “  the  cold  bath  alone  is  of  ufe  to  thofe  who 
labour  under  an  ardent  fever,  without  an  inflammation, 
a  tumor,  or  an  eryfipelas.”  To  the  fame  purpofe  many 
others  of  the  ancients  fpeak,  and  the  pradtice  continued 
about  1500  years.  Indeed,  among  the  moderns,  there 
are  and  have  been  thofe,  who  purfue  the  fame  pradtice ; 
they  proportion  the  degree  of  cold  to  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  continue  its  ufe  until  the  abatement  of  inward  heat, 
and  the  pulfe,foretel  that  this  diforder  is  entirely  fubdued. 
The  patient’s  lenfation  will,  with  very  little  attention, 
determine  the  neceffary  degrees  of  cold  and  heat  in  the 
management  of  them  under  fevers',  that  degree  which 
feels  the  moft  agreeable,  is  the  proper  one.  To  render 
the  ufe  of  cold  water  more  effectual,  fmall  quantities  of 
tamarinds,  cryftals  of  tartar,  or  kali  tartarifatum  maybe 
diffolved  in  it ;  apples,  or  other  fruits  or  mucilaginous 
matters,  fuch  as  lint-feed,  or  marfhmallows,  may  be  pre- 
vioufly  boiled  in  it. 

;  This  practice  of  the  ancients  refpedting  cold  water 
|  in  ardent  fevers ,  or  expofure  to  fevere  degrees  of  cold, 
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is  at  prefent  a  hazardous  praflice,  and  however  proper 
it  may  appear  to  be,  it  fhould  be  advifed  with  great  cau¬ 
tion  ;  and  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  fuccels  fhould  in¬ 
duce  at  leafl  young  practitioners  to  direct  it,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  as  above  recommended,  the  world  would  readily  con¬ 
demn  it  for  its  apparent  ralhnefs,  and  one  accident  tend 
to  deltroy  a  reputation,  perhaps  meritorioufly  obtained. 

Cool  Air.  Befides  rendering  the  air  in  the  room  as 
cool  as  may  be,  farther  advantages  will  arife  in  ardent 
fevers ,  by  actually  expofing  the  patient  to  the  cold  air  it- 
felf ;  always  remembering,  that  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  is  always  to  be  determined  by  the  patient’s  feelings  ; 
that  which  is  agreeable  is  alfo  profitable.  Sometimes  the 
infpiration  of  cold  air  is  beneficial,  when,  becaufe  of  other 
fymptoms  it  would  be  injurious  to  expofe  the  body  to  any 
degree  of  cold ;  however,  in  every  febrile  cafe,  a  pure 
cool  air  is  the  bell  to  breathe  ini.  As  the  redundant  heat 
is  the  only  fymptom  to  which  the  cold  is  expofed,  its  ufe 
is  equally  called  for  in  putrid,  as  in  ardent  fevers  ;  but  the 
application  of  cold  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  cure;  Of 
other  fymptoms,  or  of  the  caufes  of  the  refpeftive  kinds 
of  fevers ,  therefore,  antiphlogiftic  cordials,  or  antiputrel- 
Cents,  muff  be  alfo  preferibed  as  required,  and  that 
through  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  complaint. 

Diaphoretics.  A  burning  uneafy  heat  attends  the 
patient  who  labours  under  any  kind  oi  fever,  until  by  per- 
lpiration,  a  general  moifture  is  diffufed  over  all  thG  ikin. 
Betwixt  83  and  98,  by  Farenh.  therm,  are  the  ftandards 
of  heat  in  healthy  men  ;  and  the  body  cannot  fweat  if 
heated  or  cooled  many  degrees  above  or  below  its  natu¬ 
ral  ftate.  If  the  heat  arifes  farther  than  fix  degrees  above, 
or  finks  in  the  fame  proportion  below  the  medium  of 
health  in  fome  •,  or  in  others,  above  ten  degrees,  or  below 
them,  no  fweat  can  be  excited,  until  by  cooling  medicines, 
or  by  cordials,  the  morbid  degrees  of  heat  are  removed. 
Befides  the  ufe  of  coding  or  of  cordial  medicines,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fever  is  of  the  ardent  or  the  putrid  kind,  flannels 
Wrung  out  of  hot  water  may  be  wrapped  round  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  legs  and  thighs,  to  aifift  in  exciting  perfpiration. 
When  a  fweat  is  excited  in  the  ardent  fever ,  keep  it  up 
with  due  fupplies  of  whey  or  water-gruel,  gently  heated  ; 
if  in  the  low  or  putrid  kind,  red-wine  negus,  or  beef-tea, 
will  be  molt  proper.  See  Sudorifics. 

Cordials.  Their  good  effects  in  fevers  are  not  from 
their  increafing  the  degrees  of  heat,  but  Irom  their  ftimuli, 
by  which  the  too  languid  powers  are  roufed,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  pufhed  to  the  extremities  of  the  veflels. 

Blisters.  In  ardent  fevers  blifters  are  belt  applied 
after  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  and  when  the  pulfe  begins 
to  flag,  except  in  cafe  of  local  inflammation  being  an  at¬ 
tendant,  and  then  a  blifter  applied  over  the  part  afteCted 
affords  confulerable  relief ;  but  in  thof c  fevers  where  the 
pulfe  is  languid,  as  is  in  the  low  and  putrid  kinds*  the 
early  ufe  of  blifters  is  of  the  greatell  advantage. 

Confinement  in  bed.  Though  continual  confine¬ 
ment  in  bed  is  inconvenient  in  inflammatoryyhyfrr,  yet  fit¬ 
ting  up  too  long,  fubjeCts  the  patient  to  flying  rheumatic 
pains,  or  to  a  jaundice  when  the  fever  goes  off.  At  the 
decline  of  the  fever,  the  patient  lays  conllantly  in  bed, 
with  lefs  prejudice,  or  rather  with  advantage. 

Irrit  abilit  y.  As  a  preternatural  irritability,  or  an  un- 
ufual  irritation,  are  the  caufes  of  fevers,  camphor  hath 
been  ufed  to  abate  them,  and  that  with  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  it  powerfully  leffens  fpafmodic  irritability,  and 
is  no  lefs  efficacious  in  relieving  internal  local  inflamma¬ 
tions.  Small  doles  of  laudanum  have  been  preferibed  on 
the  fame  principle  ;  but  both  thefe  medicines  are  to  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  antiphlogillics,  or  antifeptics, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  attending  fever.  At  the 
decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  putrid  ones,  the  bark  is  not  to  be  omitted,  for  it  proves 
in  thefe  cafes  both  an  antifpafmodic  and  antiputrefeent. 

Acids.  In  general  they  all  cool  powerfully,  but  the 
dulcified  mineral  acid  fpirits  are  to  be  preferred,  fuch  as 
the  fpt.  tetheris  nitrofi.  fp.  feb.  Di.  Clutton,  &c. 

Neutral  salts.  They  all  lower  the  pulfe,  cool,  and 
prove  fedative  ;  but  the  dulcified  mineral  acids  are  ftill  to 
be  preferred. 

Absorbent  powders.  They  are  commonly  preferibed 
m  fevers  ;  and  may  be  ufeful  in  as  much  as  they  unite 
with  the  acid  upon  the  ftomach  and  form  neutral  frits, 
otherwife  they  are  of  no  l'ervice,  and  are  much  better 

omitted. 


Longings.  When  this  fymptom  happens  in  fevers,  it 
fhould  be  moderately  gratified  ;  what  is  longed  for,  the 
ftomach  will  eafily  digeft  ;  and  thefe  gratifications  often 
tend  to  promote  the  cure. 

.  Haemorrhage  at  the  nose.  Never  attempt  to  flop 
it  when  happening  in  a  fever,  whilft  the  pulfe  is  full,  the 
extremities  warm,  and  the  lips  red. 

Purging.  Whent  his  fymptom  oScurs  in  fevers ,  an 
emetic  is  generally  the  propereft  remedy,  but  in  general 
it  may  be  left  to  nature,  until  it  manifeltly  reduces  the 
patient’s  ftrength ;  and  when  medicines  are  required,  cor¬ 
dials,  perfpiratlves,  blifters,  and  nutritive  diet,  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  aftringents. 

Delirium.  When  this  fymptom  happens,  if  the  pulfe 
is  full  and  quick,  bleed,  and  apply  ftimulating  cataplafms 
to  the  feet.  If  the  pulfe  is  weak  and  irregular,  let  a  blif- 
ter  be  laid  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  give  warm  nervous 
medicines. 

Hiccough.  This  fymptom  is  generally  dangerous;  the 
camphorated  mixture,  large  dofes  of  mulk,  and  gentle 
cordial  opiates,  are  the  neceffary  aids  when  it  comes  on. 

Night  sweats.  Thefe  happen  frequently  at  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  fever ,  or  after  it  is  quite  abated,  and  are  belt 
relieved  by  a  light  but  noarifhing  diet,  moderate  exercife 
in  the  air,  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid, 'and  an  infiifion  of  the 
bark. 

Nauseea,  sickness,  or  vomiting.  Thefe  may  hap¬ 
pen  at  any  time  of  the  diieafe  ;  if  in  the  beginning,  after 
an  emetic,  give  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  an  infu- 
fion  of  columbo-root,  and  repeat  as  the  frequency  of  the 
vomiting  may  require. 

A  cough  and  spitting  often  follow,  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  fever,  but  may  be  relieved  for  the  molt  part  by 
bitters,  bark,  light  chalybeates,  and  exercife  in  the  air. 

When  patients  recover  from  fevers,  they  are  generally 
feeble  for  fome  time  and  apt  to  take  cold.  Trifles  at  this 
time  endanger  a  relapfe  ;  chearful  company  is  ufeful ;  ex¬ 
ercife  fhould  be  gradually  engaged  in  ;  the  diet  fhould  be 
light,  nourifhing,  frequently  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  full  meals  fhould  be  carefully  avoided. 

See  Wallis’s  Sydenham  in  the  article  of  Fevers ; 
Grant’s  Obfervation  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fevers', 
Lyion’s  EfTay  on  the  effeCt  of  Camphor  and  Calomel  in 
continual  Fevers  ;  Kirkland’s  Effays  towards  an  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  Dileafes  which  are  the  Caufes 
of  Fevers  ;  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii. 

Febris  alba.  k 

_  _ .  J  See  ChoLorisis. 

-  AMATORIA.  } 

-  anginosa.  See  Scarlatina  anginosa. 

-  bullosa.  See  Pemphigus. 

-  carcerum.  The  jail  fever.  It  is  an  inftancc 

of  the  feverer  kind  of  typhus,  called  typhus  carcerum. 

-  castrensis.  The  camp  fever.  A  kind  of  re¬ 
mittent  tertian  of  the  typhus  kind, called  tympbus  caftrenfs. 

-  continens.  See  Synochus. 

-  continua  putrida.  Continued  putrid  fever. 

— ‘ —  depuratoRia  SydenhAmi.  A  variety  of 

fynochus. 

-  erratica.  Erratic  fevers  are  ufually  either 

the  tertian  or  the  quartan  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers. 

- flava.  See  Biliosa  febris. 

-  Hungarica,  called  cephalanojas.  See  Morbus 

Hungaricus. 

-  LENTICULARIS,  PUNETICULA,  alfo  PETICULAS. 

They  are  all  fymptomatical,  or  the  typhus,  or  fynochus, 
attended  with  fpots  in  the  Ikin,  called  fpotted  Sec.  fevers, 
from  thefe  appearances  attending  them.  See  Lenticu- 
LARIS  FEBRIS,  and  PETICULAS. 

-  malign.  Barbadensis.  See 

-  maligna  hectica.  It 


is  a 


typhus. 

typhus. 


BlLTOSA  FEBRIS. 
mild  kind  of 


nautica  pestilentialis.  It  is  a  kind  of 
See  Miliaris  nautica. 
nervosa.  See  Nervi, 
urticata.  Acute  nettle-rash. 


Urticaria. 

FECULA.  Chersa.  See  F;ex. 
FEGOPYRON.  See  Fagopyrum. 

FEL.  Gall.  See  Bilis. 

Fel.  nature.  See  Aloe. 
FELLIFLUA  PASSIO.  A  name  of  the 
morbus,  which  fee. 

FEMEN.  See  Femur* 

8 


See 


cholera 


FEMORA- 
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FEMORALIS  ARTERIA.  The  femoral  artery. 
Befides  offification  and  wounds,  this  artery  may  be  the  feat 
of  an  aneurifm.  This  laft  named  accident  is  diftinguiffied 
in  its  earlier  Rage  by  its  being  circumfcribed,  and  fmall, 
but  it  gradually  increafes  ;  for  a  time  the  pulfation  in  it 
is  fufficiently  remarkable,  but  as  the  tumor  enlarges,  the 
pulfations  in  it  is  more  obfeure,  and  at  laft  is  not  to  be 
perceived  :  when  the  aneurifm  is  arrived  to  this  Rate,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  becomes  oedematous  from  the  pref- 
fure  above :  and  the  limb  in  general  is  more  and  more 
unfit  for  ufe.  Arrived  at  this  Rate,  if  relief  is  not  af¬ 
forded,  a  mortification  will  be  the  ifi'ue.  It  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  operation  for  the  aneurifm  will  fuffice  in 
this  cafe  ;  for  in  general*  the  artery  is  not  only  dilated  and 
burR,  but  it  is  alfo  diRempered  to  fome  diRance  above 
the  dilatation.  Befides  the  want  of  collateral  branches 
to  carry  cm  a  due  circulation  is  another  impediment  to 
a  ligature  being  applied.  Amputation,  in  fliort,  in  this 
inftanee,  as  well  as  when  this  veffel  is  wounded  high  up, 
near  the  belly,  or  low,  near  the  ham,  .is  the  only  relief. 
In  cafe  of  an  aneurifm,  if  on  performing  the  operation, 
and  tying  the  artery ,  pain  follows,  with  fever,  tenfion, 
&c.  the  ifi'ue  will  be  fatal,  if  amputation  does  not  be¬ 
friend.  If  the  tumor  is  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
when  from  an  aneurifm,  and  is  yet  but  fmall,  it  may  be 
laid  bare,  and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below.  But  if 
the  tumor  is  much  enlarged,  the  artery  will  be  found  dif- 
eafed  to  a  confiderable  diRance  above,  and  then  the  liga¬ 
ture  will  fail.  If  the  tumor  is  near  the  groin,  amputa¬ 
tion  itfelf  is  very  uncertain  as  to  faving  the  patient’s  life ; 
if  it  is  low,  near  the  ham,  or  in  it,  amputation  will  be 
indifpenfible,  being  the  only  means  of  refeuing  from  a 
fatal  mortification.  See  Mr.  Pott’s  Works,  and  his  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Neceflity,  &c.  of  Amputation  in  certain 
Cafes. 

FEMORIS,  Os.  Thigh  eone.  In  the  thigh  is  only  one; 
itisthelargeftandftrongeft  of  any  of  the  cylindrical  bones. 
On  its  outfide,  near  the  neck,  is  a  large  tuberofity  callec 
the  trochanter  major ;  and  there  is  a  lefier  one,  on  the  in- 
fide,  named  the  trochanter  minor ,  The  poRerior  concave 
furface  of  this  bone  hath  a  ridge  riling  in  its  middle, 
called  the  linea  afpera,  whofe  inferior  extremity  divides 
into  two.  The  inferior  extremity  of  this  bone  is  formed 
into  two  condyles,  between  which  a  confiderable  cavity 
is  found,  efpecially  at  the  poRerior  part.  The  two  con¬ 
dyles  are  contiguous  forward,  but  at  a  diRance  back¬ 
wards.  The  os  femoris  is  articulated  to  the  acetabulum 
by  enarthrofis  ;  to  the  tibia  and  the  patella  by  gynglymus. 
Window  obferves,  that  all  the  procefles  from  this  bone 
are  cartilaginous  in  new  born  children. 

FFMUR.  The  thigh.  It  is  alfo  called  femen^  coxa , 
ag'iSy  anchay  and  crus. 

FENESTRA  OVALIS  &  ROTUNDA,  from  Fe- 
ncjlra ,  a  window ,  and  (paiva,  to  fhine.  See  Tympanum. 
FERENTIS.  See  Arbutus. 

FERINA.  That  delirium  in  which  the  patient  rages 
violently,  is  furious.  It  is  the  fame  as  Maniodes, 
which  fee. 

FERINUS.  Savage,  or  brutal ;  but  in  a  medical  fenfe 
it  dignifies  noxious  or  malignant :  hence  it  is  applied  to 
coughs,  &c. 

FERMENT ATIO.  Fermentation;  alfo  called  Ec- 
Irafmus.  It  is  the  effedting  that  change  in  certain  veget¬ 
able  juices  (of  the  nature  of  fugar)  to  which  they  have  a 
natural  tendency,  whereby  vinous  fpirits  are  produced ; 
and,  by  fome  variation  in  the  treatment,  vinegar.  The 
heat  required,  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  degrees  on 
Farenheit’s  thermometer. 

Fermentation ,  befides  its  ufe  in  producing  vinous  fpi¬ 
rits  and  vinegar,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  preparatory  to  dif- 
tilling  for  other  purpofes  than  that  of  producing  fpirits, 
as,  for  infiance,  to  unlock  various  fubflances  for  making 
difiilled  waters,  and  obtaining  eflential  oils,  and  is  thus 
performed.  The  fubfiances  being  firftbrui fed,  are  to  be  in- 
fufed  in  water,  to  which  a  quantity  of  yefi  is  to  be  added, 
fufiieient  to  raife  a  ferment,  as  Toon  as  the  ferment  is  be¬ 
gun,  the  whole  mufi  be  committed  to  the  Rill.  The 
only  caution  here  is  to  take  it  in  due  time,  and  to  ufe  no 
yefi  that  can  give  an  improper  tafie.  See  Boerhaave’s 
Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.  Shaw’s  Chem.  Lediures,  and  the 
Didl.  of  Chem.  This  term  is  often  made  ufe  of  by  me¬ 
dical  writers,  to  exprefs  that  procefs  which  is  fuppofec 
to  be  carried  on  the  fluids  of  the  human  machine,  when 


the  found  humours  are  converted  into  the  nature  of  form* 
morbid  miafmata  which  have  been  abforbed  into,  or  ge-* 
nerated  in  the  body,  as  in  cafes  of  eruptive  and  fome 
other  fevers,  the  formation  of  pus,  the  lues  venerea,  Sect 
FERMENTUM.  Ferment,  barm,  yest,  leaven. 

Pliny  in  his  Nat.  Hilt.  lib.  xviii.  ch.  vii.  fpeaks  of  the 
barm  from  malt  liquor  being  ufed  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
whence  their  bread  Was  lighter  than  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  other  fubfiances  which  excite 
fermentation ,  but  this  from  malt  liquor  is  always  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  others',  whether  for  the  purpoles  of  pharmacy, 
or  other  infiances  wherein  it  is  employed. 

^  FERR AMENTA  CANDENTIA.  Red-hot  irons, 
So  Celfus  calls  the  adlual  cauteries. 

FERRAMENTUM..  Infiruments  made  of  iron. 

FERRAR.  HESP,  The  abbreviation  for  Ferrari! 
Idefperides.  , 

Ferrar.  flor.  The  abbreviation  for  Ferrarius  de 
Florum  cultura. 

FERRAT^E,  Aqu^e.  See  Acidulje. 

FERRI  RUBIGO.  See  Ferrum. 

Ferri  Tinctura  muriati.  See  Ferrum. 
FERRUGO.  Rust  of  iron. 

FERRUM,  Iron.  It  is  alfo  called  chalybs,  Mars , 
Edic,  Edichy  Edir.  Its  chemical  character  is  3  ,  by  which 
is  meant,  that  iron  is  gold  at  the  bottom,  the  circle  being 
the  character  of  that  perfedf  metal. 

Melampus  ufed  rufied  iron  to  cure  a  man  of  impotency.- 
This  is  the  firlt  record  of  its  ufe  as  a  medicine. 

Iron  is  a  greyifh  metal,  very  hard,  the  next  in  fpecific 
gravity  to  copper,  between  feven  and  eight  times  fpecifi- 
cally  heavier  than  water,  diftinguifhable  from  all  other 
bodies,  in  its  metallic  Rate,  by  its  attracting,  or  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  loadfione,  but  lofmg  this  peculiarity  on 
being  reduced  by  fire  to  a  calx.  It  is  the  hardefi  and 
mofi  elafiic  of  all  metals,  not  fufible  without  an  intenfe 
white  heat ;  it  melts  the  flowefi  of  any  metal,  and  cal¬ 
cining  by  the  continuance  of  a  weaker  heat ;  it  calcines 
more  eafily,  though  it  melts  more  difficulty,  than  any 
other  metal.  If  iron  is  long  kept  in  fufion,  it  lofes  its 
fulphur,  becomes  more  brittle,  and  at  length  is  converted 
into  a  bluiih  glafs,  which,  if  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a 
large  burning  glafs,  after  laying  it  on  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
it  takes  up  the  fulphur  it  had  lofi,  and  is  true  iron  again. 
Iron  is  corrofible  by  a  moifi  air,  into  a  reddifh  yellow 
rufi,  and  is  foluble  in  all  acids,  on  mixing  with  which 
it  emits  a  garlic  odour.  Acids  precipitate  from  iron  all 
the  common  metallic  bodies  except  zinc,  forming  with 
the  marine  acid,  a  yellow,  with  the  nitrous,  a  dark  red, 
and  with  the  vitriolic,  a  pale  green  folution.  All  falts, 
except  the  alkaline,  diflolve  iron. 

In  medicine,  the  diftinction  betwixt  iron  and  Reel  is 
not  neceflary,  though  the  Reel  is  fuppofed  to  be  harder 
than  irony  yet  it  is  not  fo,  but  by  an  additional  procefs; 
and,  as  a  medicine,  as  well  as  in  chemical  procefles,  the 
foftefi  iron  is  preferred. 

Iron  combined  with  acids  becomes  an  afiringent  fub- 
fiance  ;  and  upon  its  afiringent-  and  tonic  powers  its 
medicinal  virtues  entirely  depend  ;  for  by  increafing  the 
tone  of  the  veflels,  it  increales  their  vigour  and  adbivity. 
Boerhaave  fays,  that  iron  is  nearer  allied  to  the  human 
body  than  any  of  the  other  metals,  fo  as  to  be  almofi 
wholly  foluble  therein. 

The  medical  ufes  of  iron  are  mofi  confined  to,  and  ma- 
nifefied  in  chronical  diforders ;  in  which  its  efficacy  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  fubfiances  "put 
together.  Weak,  lax,  pale,  and  leucophlegmatic  habits, 
and  all  diforders  in  which  is  a  defedl  of  vital  heat,  are 
relieved  by  this  metal.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
chylopoetic  organs  in  particular;  and  by  its  continued 
ufe,  the  whole  fyfiem  is  invigorated,  the  pulfe  is  raffed, 
and  every  evidence  of  health  refiored. 

By  the  fame  corroborating  power,  whereby  it  promotes 
deficient,  and  refirains  redundant  difeharges  ;  where  the 
fuppreffion,  or  exceflive  flux  arifes  from  debility  and  re¬ 
laxation  ;  it  contrarywife  increafes  fluxes,  and  confirms 
obftru&ions,  when  they  proceed  from  tenfion,  rigidity, 
or  lpafmodic  ftridfures  of  the  veflels. 

An  aperient  and  afiringent  virtue  hath  been  attributed 
to  different  preparations  of  iron ;  but  they  are  all  aperient 
or  afiringent,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  conffitution 
of  the  patient  who  takes  them,  and  not  as  they  have  any 
fuch  property  in  themfelves. 
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In  the  chlorofis,  iron  with  aromatics,  bitters,  and  alo- 
etic  purges,  is  almoft  a  fpecific.  In  this  as  in  mod  other 
cafes  the  crude  iron  filings,  when  very  fmall,  excel  ail 
the  ether  preparations  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  filings  are 
peculiarly  proper ;  for  the  ftomach  of  chlorotic  patients 
abounds  with  acids,  which  are  abforbed  by  the  filings  of 
iron.  It  may  be  that  on  the  gas  which  is  excited  by  the 
ferment  of  the  iron  with  the  acid  in  the  ftomach,  the 
principal  efficacy  of  the  iron  is  dependent.  The  aloetics 
to  be  joined  with  iron  in  this  diforder,  are  the  pil.  ex 
aloe  cum  myrrha,  or  vinum  aloes,  thefe  maybe  taken  not 
as  purgatives,  but  as  alteratives,  and  to  evacuate  the  in- 
teftinal  contents  only.  If  in  this  diforder,  the  breathing 
is  rendered  difficult  by  the  ul'e  of  iron,  join  it  with  myrrh, 
or  gum  ammoniacum. 

Supprefled  menfes,  and  alfo  the  immoderate  difcharge 
of  them,  are  reftored  to  their  natural  order  by  this  falu- 
tary  metal.  See  Menses.  In  hypochondriac  and  hyf- 
teric  complaints,  no  medicine  is  to  be  preferred  to  this, 
though  others  have  a  ufeful  influence  herein,  and  are  not 
to  be  omitted.  In  the  rickets,  iron  is  the  fpecific  ;  and 
though  in  fevers,  or  where  the  heat  of  the  body  is  exalted' 
above  the  par  of  health,  iron ,  as  it  increafeth  the  heat,  is 
generally  prohibited,  yet  in  fome  low  fevers,  it  hath  been 
adminiftered  in  conjunction  with  nitre,  and  thus  was 
productive  of  the  molt  defirable  effeCts ;  when  the  fibres 
were  lax,  a  mixture  of  vitr.  virid.  and  fal  nitri,  in  equal 
parts,  was  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty  grains ;  thus 
the  velocity  of  the  ptilfe  and  feverifhnefs  were  abated, 
though  the  habit  in  general  was  thus  improved. 

In  fome  inftances,  where  iron  is  a  neceffary  medicine, 
it,  notwithftanding,  is  apt  to  occafion  ficknefs  and  per¬ 
turbation  ;  in  this  cafe,  give  a  mild  opiate,  or  direCt  the 
medicine  to  be  taken  in  bed,  half  an  hour  before  the  pa¬ 
tient  rifes  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  goes  to  reft  at 
night  •,  or  he  may  be  directed  to  walk  after  each  dofe. 

The  belt  forms  for  adminiftering  iron  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  intentions  of  prefcribing  it.  If  to  correCt 
the  depraved  ferment  in  the  ftomach  be  the  primary  in¬ 
tention,  the  filings  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pow¬ 
der,  or  an  eleCtary ;  but  if  to  exalt  the  blood,  open  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  improve  the  general  habit,  a  ferrugineous 
wine  is  by  fome  preferred. 

Small  dofes,  and  duly  repeated,  are  better  than  large 
ones  ;  ten  grains  of  the  pure  filings,  and  two  or  three 
grains  of  folutions  in  acid  vehicles,  are  fufficient. 

The  preparations  in  general  ufe,  are  as  follow ; 

« 

Limaturee  Ferri.  Fillings  of  Iron. 

Of  all  the  preparations,  this  alone  poffeffes  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  iron.  The  ruft  is  the  next  ufeful  one,  but  it  is 
not  fo  powerful  an  abforbent  of  acids  in  the  primre  vise, 
nor  does  it  poflefs  fo  large  a  ftiare  of  the  gas,  which  is 
feparated  by  the  aftion  of  acids  on  pure  iron.  If  pure  iron 
is  reduced  into  fine  filings,  it  is  the  leaft  ofFenfive  to  the 
tafte,  and  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful  in  its  effects. 

Ferri  rubigo  called  formerly  Chalybis  rubigo.  The  Rujl 
of  Iron  prepared. 

Moiften  clean  filings  of  iron  with  water,  and  fprinkle 
over  them  with  a  little  powdered  fal  ammoniac  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  dried,  powder  and  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
fearfe.  The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  pure  filings.  The 
College  of  Phyficians  of  London,  order  one  pound  of  iron 
filings  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  often  moiftened  with  wa¬ 
ter  until  they  are  corroded  into  ruft  •,  then  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  the  very  fine  power  to  be  wafhed  off- 
with  diftilled  water.  The  remainder,  which  will  not  by 
moderate  rubbing  be  reduced  into  a  jpowder,  eafily  wafhes 
off,  and  mult  undergo  the  fame  procefs ;  the  wafhed 
powder  muft  be  diried  for  ufe.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Flores  Martialcs.  Martial  Flowers  ;  now  called 
Ferrum  Ammoniacale . 

Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound ;  of  fal  ammoniac, 
two  pounds.  Mix,  and  fublime  ;  what  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel  mix,  by  rubbing  together  with  the 
fublimed  matter,  and  again  fublime.  Pharm.  London, 
1788. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
fire’s  being  haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac  may  not 
fublime  before  the  heat  is  become  ftrong  enough  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  carry  up  a  portion  of  the  iron ;  hence  earthen 


or  iron  veffels  will  be  the  propereft  for  carrying  on  this 
work.  The  moft  convenient  veflel  is  an  iron  pot,  to 
which  may  be  luted,  an  inverted  earthen  jar,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom  to  pafs  oft  the  elaftic  vapours  which 
arife  during  the  operation. 

When  thefe  flowers  are  fophifticated,  they  are  of  a  dull 
and  pale  yellow  colour  but  if  thefe  fophifticated  flowers 
are  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  proper  veflel,  the  flowers  will 
fly  off,  and  leave  the  mixture  behind. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  flowers  is  from  gr.  vi  to  3  i.  They 
may  be  taken  in  a  bolus,  or  in  the  form  of  tinfture ;  as 
to  pills,  they  render  them  crumbly. 

I  hey  may  be  fubflituted  for  all  the  other  preparations 
of  irony  they  are  efteemed  as  a  fpecific  in  the  rickets,  but, 
m  lcality,  poflefs  no  advantages  above  the  filings  even 
in  this  particular  inftance.  They  have  been  called  ens 
Veneris,  and  flor.  fal.  ammon.  martiales. 

From  thefe  flowers,  diflblved  in  warm  water  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  the  aq.  kali,  is  produced  that  powder,  which 
is  called  Mars  diaplioreticus,  and,  by  Zwelfer,  fulphur 
vitrioli  anodynum  martiale.  * 

Thefe  flowers  diflblved  in  fp.  vini  r.  is  the  fedativum 
archsei. 

Vinum  Chalybeatum.  Chalybeate  Wine ;  now  called  Vi¬ 
num  Ferri.  Wine  of  Iron. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  filings  of  iron;  of  cinnamon 
and  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  and  of  Rhenifh  wine, 
four  pints.  Macerate  without  heat  for  a  month ;  then 
ftrain  off  the  wine  for  ufe.  But  the  College  of  London 
order  four  ounces  of  the  filings  of  iron  to  be  digefted  for 
a  month  in  four  pints  of  Spanifh  white  wine,  often  fliak- 
ing  the  veflel  and  then  (trained.  Phar.  Lond.  1788. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  vegetable  acids,  are  much  more 
mild,  and  lefs  ungrateful,  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach, 
than  fuch  as  are  made  with  the  mineral  acids. 

The  dofe  is  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  table-fpoonful, 
two  pr  three  times  a  day,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

Fin  ft.  Martis  in  Sp.  Salis.  Tin  ft  tire  of  Iron  in  Spirit  of 

Salt;  now  called  Tindtura  Ferri  muriati.  Tinfturc  of 

muriated  Iron. 

Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron ,  half  a  pound ;  muriatic  acid, 
three  pounds ;  pour  the  muriatic  acid  upon  the  iron,  in 
a  glafs  veflel,  and  ftiake  the  mixture  now  and  then,  dur¬ 
ing  three  days;  fet  it  by,  that  the  faeces  mayfubfide,  eva¬ 
porate  the  liquor  poured  off  to  one  pound,  and  add  thereto 
three  pints  of  the  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine.  Pharm.  Lond. 
1788. 

This  was  formerly  called  tin&.  martis  Mynfichti. 

Tinft.  Flor.  Mart .  Tinfturc  of  the  Flowers  of  Iron. 

Take  of  the  martial  flowers,  four  ounces ;  and  of  proof 
fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  and  ftrain. 

All  the  timftures  of  fteel  are  no  other  than  real  folu¬ 
tions  of  iron  made  in  acids,  and  combined  with  vinous 
fpirits ;  but  the  firft  of  thefe  two  is  the  ftrongeft.  The 
dofe  of  the  firft  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  three 
times  a  day ;  and,  of  the  latter,  three  times  the  quantity 
may  be  allowed. 

Lixivium  Martis. 

Let  the  matter  which  remains  after  fubliming  the  flo\*. 
ers,  be  fet  by  in  a  moift  place,  and  it  will  run  into  a  li¬ 
quor  which  is  the  lixivium. 

Some  call  it  oleum  martis  per  deliquium,  and  effentia 
martis.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  drops. 

Mars  Saccharatus.  Candied  Steel. 

Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of  iron  into  a  brafs 
kettle,  fufpended  over  a  gentle  fire ;  add  to  them  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  twice  their  weight  of  white  fugar  boiled  to 
the  confiftence  of  candy,  with  which  powdered  ftarch 
hath  been  previoufly  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
dram  to  a  pound,  agitating  the  kettle  continually,  that 
the  filings  may  be  crufted  over  with  the  fugar,  and  tak¬ 
ing  great  care  to  prevent  their  running  into  lumps.  The 
dofe^  is  3  fs.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mars  Solubilis,  called  alfo  Chalybs  Tartarizatus ;  now 

-  Ferrum  Tartarifatum.  Tartarifed  Iron. 

Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound ;  powdered  cryftals  of 
tartar,  two  pounds ;  mix  them  with  diftilled  water  into 
a  thick  pafte,  which  expofe  to  the  air,  in  an  open  earthen 
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veffcl  for  eight  days ;  then  rub  the  matters,  dried  in  a 
bath  of  land,  to  the  fined  powder.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 
From  three  grains  to  twenty  are  a  dofe. 


Sal  Mar tis,  Salt  of  Steel. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum. 


Chalybis  Sal,  now  called 
Vitriolated  Iron. 


Take  filings  of  iron ,  vitriolic  acid,  by  weight  of  each 
eight  ounces  •,  diddled  water,  three  pints  ;  mix  them  in  a 
glafs  veffel,  and  when  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  place 
the  mixture  for  fome  time  on  hot  fand ;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor ;  filter  it  through  paper,  and  after  proper  evapo¬ 
ration  fet  it  by  to  crydallize.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  It 
is  given  from  half  a  grain  to  three  or  four  grains  for  a 
dole.. 

Extraflum  Marth. 

Iron  filings  are  to  be  diffolved  in  fome  vegetable  acid, 
and  then  evaporated  to  a  due  confidence. 

As  to  the  crocus  marth  aperiens ,  and  crocus  marth  af- 
tr  in  gens,  the  College  of  London  fubditutes  the  colcoth. 
vitriol  for  them.  They  are  all  three  but  a  calx  of  iron  ; 
and  of  all  the  preparations  of  this  metal,  the  calces  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  lead  ufeful,  as  they  are  the  lead  folu- 
ble  in  acids.  Though  Mr.  Beaume  obferves,  that  thefe 
Calces  recover  their  original  metalline  date  by  digeding 


in  olive-oil  during  an  hour  or  two ;  whence  probably  a 
revival  of  them.  See  Diil.  of  Chem.  4to.  from  the 
French-,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Ferrum  amoniacale.  See  Ferrum. 

-  equinum.  Horse-shoe  vetch.  Boerhaave 

mentions  three  fpecies,  and  Dale  fays  they  are  adrin- 
gent. 

-  EquinCtm  gallicum,  &c.  The  lead  jointed 

podded  collutea. 

- Tartarisatum.  L  -rv„„TTll/r 

TT  f-bee  TERRUM. 

- - Vitriolatum.  1 

FERSAL  The  measles.  See  Morbilli. 

FERULA.  Fennel  giant.  I;  hath  a  large,  fuccu- 
lent,  milky  root ;  the  dalk  is  fungous,  and  full  of  a  pitchy 
matter.  '  Boerhaave  enumerates  thirteen  fpecics. 

Ferula  Africana  galbanifera,  &c.  called 
alfo  ferula  fruiticofa  fempervirens.  The  galbanum  plant. 
From  this  plant  we  have  the  galbanum  6f  the  fliops.  See 
Galbanum. 

-  Folio  breviori.  See  Meum  latifolium 

ADULTERINUM. 

-  Galbanifera,  called  alio  ferulago ;  small 

FENNEL  GIANT. 

- Glauco  folio,  &c.  alfo  called  thapjiaferulacea, 

libanotis  fceniculi  folio,  panax  ajclepium,  and  Candy  all¬ 
heal.  This  fpecies  grows  in  Candy  ;  its  roots  and  feeds 
are  diuretic  and  emenagogue. 

• -  Major  seu  foeminia  -,  called  alfo  ferula  tenui- 

ore  folio,  ferula  foeniculi  folio.  Fennel  giant.  It  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  gum 
which  is  obtained  from  this  plant  is  the  Sagapenum, 
which  fee. 

-  Minor,  called  alfo  panax  afclepium,  libanotis  fe- 

rules  folio  Is’  femine.  All-heal  of  Efculapius. 

FERULAGO.  Small  fennel  giant.  Ferula 
Galbanifera. 

FESTUCA  AVENACEA.  The  great  wild  oat- 
’grass.  See  Bromus  sterilis. 

'  Festuca  Italica,  See  Algylops  Narbonensis. 

- Long,  arjst.  See  Algylops  bromoides. 

FIBER.  The  beaver.  See  Castor. 

FIBRA.  A  fibre.  Among  the  fluids  in  ovo,  there 
is  a  terredrial  matter,  the  particles  of  which,  foon  after 
conception,  begin  to  cohere  (by  the  power  of  nature)  and 
form  themfelves  into  threads  called  fibres.  Thefe  ter¬ 
redrial  particles  are  united  by  a  gluten.  The  mod  fim- 
ple  fibre  confids  of  the  mod  minute  parts  applied  to  each 
other  longitudinally,  fo  that  the  fmalled  fibre  is  that 
which  confids  of  two  elements  longitudinally  applied  to 
each  other  fince  one  fuch  element  belongs  only  to  the 
fluids. 

Haller  fays,  that  the  lead  difcoverable  fibres  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  fird  are  lineal ;  the  fecond  are  conjoined 
with  a  breadth  frequently  larger  than  their  length :  and 
thefe  latter,  he  inform  us,  are  thofe  of  which  the  cellular 
membrane  is  ni^lqjap. 

On  the  different  proportions  of  the  terredrial  matter, 
and  the  gelatinous  which  forms  the  fimple  fibre,  depend 
the  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  and  foftnefs  in  the  diffe- 
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rent  parts  of  the  body  •,  and  from  the  firm  cohefion  of 
thefe  parts,  or  the  defect  therein,  Boerhaave  deduces  the 
general  fource  of  difeafes.  See  Boerh.  Aph.  and  Haller’s 
Phyfiology,  in  the  article  of  Animal  Fibre.  « 

The  drength  or  weaknefs  of  a  fibre  can  only  be  defined 
in  a  relative  fenfe.  Soon  after  conception,  the  cohefion 
is  fo  fmall  as  to  be  dedroyed  by  a  very  gentle  fliock ;  but 
as  time  advances,  different  degrees  of  cohefion  is  obferved, 
till  the  degree  is  attained  which  gives  perfeilion  to  the  be¬ 
ing.  The  perfection  of  cohefion  is  w  hen  a  fibre,  or  vef* 
fel,  & c.  wall  bear,  in  fome  degree,  more  force  to  be  exei- 
cifed  againd  it,  than  what  they  are  particularly  defigned 
for  by  their  date  and  office.  Many,  but  equally  unfatif- 
failory,  are  the  rules  laid  down  to  didinguifh  betwixt  the 
rigid  and  lax  fibre  in  particular  conditutions  ;  but  with 
a  view  to  practice  in  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of 
health,  as  a  rigid  fibre  is  a  concomitant  of  excedive  heat, 
and  the  lax  fibre  of  a  deficience  thereof ;  an  attention  to 
the  heat  of  a  patient’s  body  will  be  a  more  eafy  and  fa- 
tisfailory  principle  on  which  to  proceed.  See  Calidum 
Innatum. 

The  date  of  the  body  in  which  there  is  a  lax  fibre,  Dr. 
Geo.  Fordyce  calls  the  general  weaknefs.  He  obferves 
that  weaknefs  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  the  fird, 
in  which  the  irritation  and  fenfation  are  confiderably  in- 
creafed  :  the  fecond,  in  which  thefe  fenfations  are  greatly 
diminifhed ;  as  in  the  apoplexy  and  palfy.  The  fird  is 
called  fingle  weaknefs,  which  may  be  fubdivided  into  two 
varieties;  1.  When  by  any  means  it  is  produced  on  a 
fudden,  in  which  cafe  it  is  eafily  redored.  2.  When  it 
comes  on  flowdy,  then  it  is  redored  with  difficulty.  Thefe 
two,  then,  differ  effentially ;  from  their  caufes,  fymptoms, 
effects  upon  the  fydem,  and  their  manner  of  cure.  The 
fecond  is  called  paralytic  weaknefs.  Various  are  the  caufes 
of  weaknefs :  e.  g.  bleeding,  by  exhauding  the  living 
powrer ;  all  evacuations  when  too  copious,  and  too  long 
continued  ;  antiphlogidic  medicines,  all  which  leffen  the 
living  power :  a  particular  part  may  be  w-eakened  by  ex¬ 
citing  a  fecretion  from  the  mucous  gland  of  that  part,  or 
.  from  a  part  which  lies  near,  though  not  conneiled  with 
it.  The  fydem  may  be  drengthened  by  various  means, 
as  follotV.  1.  By  nourifhing  (Lengthening  diet.  If  tire 
veffels  have  been  fuddenly  emptied,  give  freely  of  nou- 
ifhing  food,  as  much  as  the  powers  of  the  conditution  will 
eafily  diged  the  veffels  will  receive  it,  and  the  drength 
will  foon  return.  If  the  weaknefs  approached  flowly, 
good  nourifhment  will  not  redore  fo  fpeedily;  for  the 
organs  of  digedion  being  confiderably  w-eakened,  and  that 
gradually,  renders  the  digedion  of  food  difficult ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  thefe  cafes,  give  moderate  quantities  of  proper 
food,  and  repeat  it  often.  In  heitic  fevers,  fometimes 
the  arteries  are  ailing  drong ;  thence  it  is  neceffary  fome¬ 
times  to  take  off'  that  great  degree  of  contrailion,  by  di- 
minifhing  the  fydem,  by  bleeding ;  then  the  patient  may 
be  capable  of  receiving  nourifhing  diet.  When  the  do- 
mach  is  weak,  the  patient  fhould  avoid  thofe  vegetables 
that  produce  acidity  in  the  priinae  viae ;  hence  cabbage, 
beans,  peas,  &c.  are  not  proper.  Farinaceous  feeds,  pre¬ 
pared  and  given  with  animal  food,  are  the  bed.  2.  The 
body  may  be  drengthened  by  exercife.  When  exercife 
is  ufed,  it  fhould  not  be  carried  on  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
weaken  the  patient  by  it ;  it  fhould  be  equal  and  univer- 
fal  through  the  whole  body,  not  in  any  one  part  more 
than  another  :  for  this  reafon,  riding  in  a  carriage,  &c. 
where  the  body  is  equally  moved,  is  much  preferable  to 
any  other ;  but  if  we  want  to  ufe  a  more  violent  degree 
of  exercife,  riding  on  horfeback  would  be  of  great  ier- 
vice.  The  patient  diould  go  out  when  the  air  is  free  and 
pure ;  thus  the  circulation  is  increafed  and  paffes  through 
the  lungs  without  being  obdruited ;  but  if  he  goes  out 
in  a  moid  air,  the  lungs  become  fomewhat  obdruiled ; 
then  anxiety,  & c.  are  produced.  The  exercife  fhould 
be  agreeable  to  the  patient,  in  order  that  the  mind  may 
be  agreeably  affeited.  3.  The  drength  may  be  redored 
by  means  of  cold.  Cold  contrails  the  external  veffels, 
by  which  the  internal,  about  the  precordia,  are  kept  filled, 
which  always  tends  to  keep  up  the  drength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  farther,  it  takes  off  the  irritability  of  the  fydem, 
and  prevents  people  when  expofed  to  cold  from  readily 
differing  by  it.  If  the  cold  be  fuddenly  applied,  it  con¬ 
trails  the  externa]  veffels  too  much,  by  which  the  interior 
veffels  are  over-loaded,  and  difeafes,  fuch  as  fevers,  &c. 
are  produced  ;  therefore,  expofure  to  cold  fhould  be  gra¬ 
dual,  that  is,  it  fhould  be  by  living  in  a  cold  atmofphere; 
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and  farther,  it  fhould  not  he  too  confiderable,  though 
applied  {lowly,  for  it  will  produce  weaknefs,  and  by  its 
fedative  power  often  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  anxiety, 
&c.  This  however  muft  be  according  to  what  degree 
the  man  hath  been  habituated  to.  The  tranfition  from 
heat  to  cold,  or  cold  to  heat,  fhould  not  be  fudden. 
The  cold  bath  has  been  employed  to  ftrengthen  the  fyftem ; 
it  feems  to  be  a  very  uncertain  remedy ;  for  a  fqdden  ex- 
pofure  to  cold  con t rafts  the  veflels  too  much,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  veflels  are  filled,  fo  that  after  the  patient  comes  out, 
the  heart  adds  with  greater  force,  and  propels  it  again 
upon  the  {kin;  hence  a  fweat  is  produced;  by  this  a  kind 
of  paroxyfm  is  brought  on.  Sometimes  it  is  of  great  fer- 
•vice ;  but  in  difeafes  that  are  attended  with  weaknefs, 
where  there  are  confiderable  fecretions,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea, 
benigna,  &c.  the  difeharges  are  fometimes  re-produced, 
inftead  of  being  taken  off.  A  temperate  bath,  in  which  is 
diffolved  a  quantity  of  aftringent  fubftances,  as  the  fea- 
water,  afts  as  an  aftringent  on  the  lkin  after  the  patient 
comes  out,  and  often  {Lengthens  the'  fyftem.  Cold  cli¬ 
mates  have  a  greater  tendency  to  ftrengthen  the  habit 
than  the  warm,  as  the  atmofpere  is  more  denfe,  and  ref- 
piration  more  free.  4.  The  fyftem  may  be  {Lengthened 
by  the  patient  being  fituated  fo  as  to  breathe  properly.  It 
is  effentially  neceflary  to  have  a  quantity  of  refpirable  air 
■  to  breathe  in.  There  are  two  effefts  that  refpiration  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  blood  ;  in  the  firft  place  by  propelling  it 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  lungs,  that  it  may 
not  be  accumulated  in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart ;  in  the 
fecond  place,  by  what  it  conveys  to  and  returns  from  the 
blood,  its  colour  changes  from  a  dark  to  a  florid  red. 
From  a  want  of  pure  air,  anxiety,  & c.  is  produced,  and 
a  weaknefs  foon  follows.  Thofe  who  dwell  in  large  towns 
are  more  fubjeft  to  difeafes  from  weaknefs ;  thofe  who 
live  in  villages  are  generally  more  robuft,  and  fubjeft  to  in¬ 
flammatory  complaints.  But  although  a  cool  air  conduces 
in  general  to  increafe  the  ftrength,  when  the  patient  is 
greatly  exhaufted  by  profufe  evacuations,  or  from  long 
•continued  weaknefs;  by  fending  him  into  the  country, 
the  purer  air  there  may  caufe  too  free  and  great  a  circula¬ 
tion,  as  the  large  veflels  then  contain  but  a  fmall  quantity 
of  blood,  fuch  a  weaknefs  i will  thereby  be  produced  as  to 
cut  the  patient  off.  5.  Medicines  are  the  next  means  of 
reftoring  loft  ftrength.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  invigorate  the 
folids,  chiefly  by  increafing  the  living  power;  of  this  fort 
are  camomile,  gentian,  wormwood,  the  bark,  and  fome 
other  bitter  vegetables.  Among  the  metals,  iron  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  ufefulnefs  on  this  principle.  All  thefe 
leflen  irritability,  whilft  they  give  tone  to  the  relaxed  fibres. 
In  cafes  where  the  habit  hath  been  fuddenly  weakened, 
but  the  organs  of  digeftion  and  the  appetite  are  not  im- 
. paired,  there  is  not  often  occafion  to  employ  thefe  reme¬ 
dies,  but  only  to  ufe  a  nourilhing  diet.  If,  for  example, 
a  patient  is  weakened  by  a  fever,  and  a  little  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  remain,  it  is  better  to  omit  thefe 
medicines ;  but,  if  a  degree  of  fever  be  left,  and  there  is 
a  want  of  appetite,  colliquative  purges,  & c.  and  the  ftrength 
does  not  return,  we  may  ufe  them  with  advantage.  If 
weaknefs  be  brought  on  fuddenly,  and  is  attended  with 
partial  evacuations,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  them.  When 
ftrength  is  fuddenly  loft,  it  is  oblervable,  thatamongft  all 
the  juft-named  medicines,  the  bark  is  the  beft.  When  the 
weaknefs  is  {lowly  produced,  thefe  medicines  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  advantage,  if  fuitable  precautions  are 
mot  neglefted.  1.  In  people  of  melancholy  temperaments, 
where  there  is  evidently  a  contraftion  of  the  veflels,  as 
well  as  a  weaknefs,  which  is  indicated  by  a  hard  pulfe  ; 
:we  fhould  endeavour  to  take  off  this  difpofition  to  contrac¬ 
tion  before  we  employ  them,  which  may  be  done  by  eva¬ 
cuation.  Indeed  in  melancholic  habits,  it  often  happens 
-that  we  cannot  by  any  means  employ  them.  2.  They  are 
apt  to  deftroy  the  irritability  with  regard  to  themfelves  ; 
for  if  you  give  them,  at  the  firft,  for  about  a  week,  their 
effefts  are  produced ;  the  patient  feems  much  relieved  : 
but  after  a  continuance  through  a  fecond  or  third  week, 
their  effefts  are  in  a  manner  loft.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
better  to  vary  the  medicines ;  giving  the  bark  and  fteel  al¬ 
ternately,  and  leaving  them  off  for  a  time,  fo  that  they 
do  not  become  habitual  to  the  patient,  and  then  after 
fome  time  the  patient  repeating  them  again,  his  ftrength 
■is  reftorecL  When  weaknefs  is  gradually  brought  on,  and 
in  confequence  of  lingering  difeafes,  it  is  generally  better 
relieved  by  bitters  and  other  ftrengtheners  than  by  tire  bark. 
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If  there  He '"relaxation  of  the  moving  powers  in  gbiiefaly 
preparations  of  iron  are  often  preferable  to.  either  the. bark¬ 
er  bitters  ;  but  when  the  fyftem  is  difpofed  to  be  ftimu- 
lated,  they  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage.  iroi> 
having  a  ftimulus,  it  fhould  be  given  in  a  ftafe.  of  folu- 
tion,  which  will  leffen  its  ftimulating power;  But  it  iho/jld- 
be  remembered,  that  ferrugineous  preparations  are  not 
proper  in  melancholic  habits,  becaufe  their  ftimulus  pro-- 
duces,  coftivenefs.  In  lax  habits  only*  they  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  When  ftreilgthening.medtcln.es  are  given,  they 
fhould  not  be  direfted  in  too  large  dofes.  If  the  bark  (for 
in  fiance)  is  given,  two,  or  at  the  rhoft’,  four  .drams  m  ill 
fuffiae  in  twenty-four  hours.  Too  large  dofes  create  weak¬ 
nefs.  When  the  ftomach.  and  the  inteftines  are  weak, 
the  whole  fyftem  is  generally  .affqfted ;  and. on  the  con- 
trary,  vice  verffi.  It  the  weaknefs  of  the  primse  via;  is 
very  great,  it  fometimes  produces  a  palfy  in  thefe  parts.- 
In  anxiety  and  lofs  of  appetite,  give  acids,  particularly 
fuch  as  do  not  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  and  give  them  an' 
hour  or  two  before  dinner.-  If  flatulencies  attend,  wine 
and  fpices  may  be  fervicable.  If  the  ftomach  is  loaded 
with  mucus,  give  an  antimonial  vomit ;  and  direft  the 
patient  to  live  on  animal  food,,  and  farrinaceou-s  feeds,  pro¬ 
perly  prepared.  If  neither  the  piles  nor  the  merftes  for¬ 
bid,  aloetic  purgatives  will  be  the  beft  for  guarding  again  ft 
coftivenefs;  in  cafe  of  either  of  thefe  forbidding  the  ufe 
of  aloes,  it  may  be  advifable  to  give  ,  rhubarb  with  die 
magnefia  alba.  See  Edinb.  Med.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 
4-13-  ^ 

FIBULA.  It  is  the  name  of  a  contrivance  of  the  an¬ 
cients  for  bringing  the  lips  of  wounds  together.  Alfo  a 
BUCKLE.  Hippocrates  fometimes  ufes  the  word  for  the 
part  only  of  the  bone  that  forms  the  outer  ankle,  perhaps, 
becaufe  they  ufed  tq  buckle  their  fhoe  in  the  place.  .A 
clasp  or  button.  The  ancients  called  the  fmall  bone  of 
the  leg  thus,  from  its  joining  the  tibia  an'dmufcles  together  : 
tnls  bone  is  alfo  called  perone,  facile  minus ,  arundo  minor , 
canna  minor,  cruris ,  fojfilus, fur  a,  and  radius.  On  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leg  and  behind  the  tibia,  the  fibula  is  placed  :  its 
upper  extremity  is  flattened  where  it  is  eonnefted  to  the 
tibia  ;  its  lower  extremity  hath  an  oblong  head,  which  is 
received  by  the  external  cavity  of  the  tibia  ;  below  this 
the  head  of  the  fibula  is  extended  in  a  coronoid  proeefs, 
contiguous  to  the  outfide  of  the  aftragalus,  which  proeefs 
is  called  the  malleolus  externus. 

FIBULEUS.  A  name  of  the  mufculus  peronteus 
longus  minor. 

FICARIA.  See  Scrophularia  major.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  of  fig-wort,  and  of  the  lefler  celandine.  See 
ChELIDONIUM  MINUS. 

FICATKX  See  Ficus. 

FICOIDEA.  A  plant  fo  called  front  its  refemblance 
fo  the  ficoides.  There  are  two  fpecies,  but  they  are  not 
noted  in  medine. 

FICOIDES.  It  is  a  fucculent  plant,  which  refembles 
houfe-leek.  Boerhaave  enumerates  fifty-three  fpecies. 
They  are  faid  to  be  emollient.  Ficoides  is  alfo  a  name  of 
the  banana ,  and  of  the  mclocaflus. 

FICUS,  vel  ficatio.  The  name  of  a  tubercle  about 
the  anus  or  the  pudenda.  See  Thymus.  It  is  the  fame 
as  Condyloma. 

-  Americana.  See  Melocactus. 

- Avgyptiaca.  The  Cretan  mulberry-leav¬ 
ed  fig-tree  ;  called  alfo  fycomorus.  » 

-  Indica.  See  Banana  and  Musa. 

- -  Indict  grana.  Cochineal.  See  Coci- 

NILLA. 

— —  Infernalis.  A  name  of  the  palma  chrifi'u 
-  Malabarica.  See  Teregam. 

—  Sativa,  called  alfo  ficus  acrida,  ficus  commu¬ 
nis,  caprificus ,  erineos.  The  fig-tree.  The  ficus  ca- 
rica  of  Linn.  The  dried  figs  are  called  carica;.  This 
tree  is  of  a  middling  fize,  with  large  leaves  cut  into  five 
fegments.  It  is  remarkable  for  producing  no  flowers 
previous  to  the  fruit.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
warmer  climes  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  beft  figs  are  brought  from  Turkey ;  many  are 
brought  alfo  from  the  fouth  of  France,  where  they  dry 
them,  firft  by  dipping  them  in  fealding  hot  ley,  made  of 
the  allies  of  the  fig- tree,  and  then  expofing  them  to  the 
fun. 

This  fruit  is  glutinous  and  fait ;  for  firft  they  ftick  to 
the  hands,  and  then  fcour  them  after  the  manner  of  lixi¬ 
via! 
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vial  falts,  whence  it  is  that  they  excite  to  (tool  without 
griping.  They  are  confiderably  nutrimental,  perhaps 
more  fo,  becaufe  their  fugar  is  united  with  a  large  portion 
of  mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  of  an  oily  nature,  and  therefore  contributing  to  a  nu¬ 
tritious  quality.  Grateful  to  the  ftomach,  and  eafier  to 
digeft  than  any  other  of  the  fweet  fruits.  But  their  prin¬ 
cipal  medicinal  ufe  is  as  a  lubricating  emollient  fweet ; 
they  are  an  ingredient  in  peftoral  decoCtions  and  fuppu- 
rating  cataplal'ms.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med. 

FIDICINALES.  The  mufcles  called  lumbricales. 

FILACEI  RADICES.  Filaceous  roots.  They 
are  fuch  as  are  furnifhed  with  many  filaments. 

FILAGO.  Cud-weed.  See  Gnaphalium. 

-  Alpinum.  The  herb  lion’s  foot.  See  Leon- 

TOPODIUM. 

FILAMENTUM.  A  filament.'  A  body  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  (lender  thread. 

FILELLUM.  The  frenum  of  the  prepuce. 

FILET  UM.  The  frenum  under  the  tongue. 

FILICULA.  See  Adianthum  nigrum. 

• -  PETR-ffiA  RUT-ffi  FACIE.  See  AdIANTHUM 

ALBUM. 

FILIPENDULA.  Dropwort,  alfo  called  faxifraga 
rubra ,  and  cenanthe. 

It  grows  wild  in  fields  and  chalky  grounds :  it  is  rough 
and  bitter,  and  is  (lightly  pungent.  Boerhaave  mentions 
two  fpecies.  Other  dropworts  are  mentioned  under  CE- 
NANTHE.  The  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  fpirsea 
filipendula.  Linn.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of 
ale&orolophus. 

—  -  AQUATICA.  See  CEnanthe  aquatica.  • 

— —  CICUTJE  facie.  See  CENANTHE  chero- 
PHYLLI  FOLIIS. 

FILIUS  ANTE  PATREM.  A  name  of  the  tufiilago , 
becaufe  its  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.  This  name 
is  alfo  give  to  other  plants  whofe  flowers  appear  before 
their  leaves. 

FILIX.  Fern.  Boerhaave  mentions  nine  fpecies. 

Fern  is  divided  into  the  male  and  female  kinds  ;  the 
male  hath  no  branches,  but  only  one  main  rib  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  is  branched. 

- Aculeata.  See  Lonchitis. 

- Florida,  called  alfo  filix  ramofa,  ofmunda  vulga¬ 
ris ,  and palufiris.  Flowering  fern,  and  osmund  roy¬ 
al.  It  is  the  ofmunda  regalis ,  Linn.  It  is  the  larged  of 
the  true  Englifh  ferns  ;  towards  their  tops  are  round, 
(lender,  feed-bearing,  curled  heads  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
covered  with  feeds  5  they  appear  in  June  and  ripen  in 
July.  The  root  confids  of  many  fmall,  long,  round  parts 
matted  together,  blackilh  on  the  outfide  and  green  with¬ 
in,  covered  with  fmall  fibres.  It  is  found  in  marfliy  and 
boggy  places.  The  roots  are  edeemed  as  ufeful  in  all 
the  cafes  that  the  roots  of  the  other  fpecies  are  recom¬ 
mended  againd  j  but  a  conferve  of  the  tender  buds  or 
heads  is  the  bed. 

- Foeminia,  called  alfo  filix  ramofa  major.  Female 

fern,  brakes,  or  bracken.  It  is  the  polypodium  filix 
feemina ,  Linn. 

— —  mas.  Male  fern,  called  alfo  lonchitis  polypo¬ 
dium  filix  mas  ;  or  polypodium  frondibus  bipinnatis  : 
pinnis  obtufis  crenulatis  dipite  paleaceo,  Linn.  The  ferns 
are  well  enough  known  to  render  their  defeription  need- 
lefs ;  but  it  may  be  obferved  that  on  the  leaves  of  this 
fpecies  are  tubercles  which  contain  the  feed,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  dimmer  they  may  be  found.  The  root  of 
the  male  fern  refembles  that  of  the  ofmund  royal,  and  is 
often  fold  for  it.  The  roots  of  mod  of  the  fpecies,  when 
chewed,  are  of  a  fweeti(h  tade,  and  are  glutinous,  but  foon 
become  bitterifh,  fubadringent,  and  naufeous  :  they  are 
ufed  by  fome  for  dedroying  the  worms  called  taenia  :  It 
feems  though  doubtful  to  Dr.  Cullen  whether  they  have 
any  fpecific  power  in  killing  worms.,  either  of  one  kind  or 
another  ;  for  the  domach  bears  confiderable  quantities  of 
it  without  uneafinefs ;  and  when  given  by  itfelf  it  has  no 
fenfible  effects  :  It  is  generally  given  with  fome  dradic 
purge,  therefore  its  apparent  good  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
derived  from  that  fource  •,  others  ufe  them  as  deobdruents 
and  extol  them  againd  the  rickets.  The  male  fern ,  and 
thofe  that  bear  flowers,  arc  mod  antifeptic  and  fubadrin¬ 
gent  ;  the  female  fern  is  more  vifeid,  faponaceous,  and 
diuretic.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 
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Filix  querna,  called  alfo  blechnon  minus,  filix  ramofa 
minor,  filix  arborea.  The  lesser  branched  fern. 
-  Querna  repens.  See  Polypodium  tenerum 

MINUS. 

FILTRATIO.  Filtration.  It  is  the  palling  of  any 
fluid  through  a  drainer  or  filtre,  to  feparate  from  it  any 
grofs  particles  which  it  contains,  and  to  render  it  limpid. 
Generally  a  paper  is  folded  into  the  fhape  of  a  funnel,  and 
then  placed  in  one  ;  into  which  fome  of  the  liquor  is  to 
be  poured,  which  is  to  pafs  through  the  paper  thus  placed. 

FILTRUM.  See  Filtratio.  It  is  alfo  a  done 
which  is  found  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  which  is  ufed  for 
filtering  liquors  through. 

FILUM  ARSENICALE.  Sublimate  mercury. 
See  Merc.  Corr.  Subl. 

FIMBRIA.  Fringe.  Thofe  leaves  are  faid  to  be 
fimbriated  that  are  jagged  about  the  edges.  In  furgery 
this  word  means  the  fame  as  Catablema,  which  fee. 

FIMUS.  Dung.  The  dung  of  many  animals  hath 
been  in  ufe  •,  but  the  prefent  pra&ice  excludes  them  all 
from  the  materia  medica. 

FINGRIGO.  See  Pisonia. 

FISSILIS  LAPIS.  See  Hibernicus  lapis. 

.FISSURA.  A  fissure  or  crack,  from  findo ,  ts 
cleave.  Thefe  are  either  natural  or  morbid :  thus  tire 
mouth  or  other  ljatural  apertures  into  the  body  are  called 
fiffures.  Morbid  fiffurcs  are  cracks  in  the  (kull,  & c.  or 
are  when  a  bone  fra&ured  in  any  part  is  lengthways. 

A  morbid  fifiure  differs  from  a  fra&ure,  in  that  the  fird 
hath  fome  degree  of  cohefion,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  a 
total  folution  of  continuity.  A  fracture  is  tranverfe  or 
oblique,  and  a  fifiure  is  longitudinal. 

Fiffurcs  mod  frequently  happen  in  the  (kull,  and  of 
thefe  there  is,  fird,  the  contra-fiffuray  or  counter -fijfu re, 
and  this  is  when  the  blow  is  received  on  one  fide  of  the 
head,  and  the  fkulHs  cracked  on  the  other ;  or,  wrhere  the 
internal  table  is  broken,  the  external  remaining  found  ; 
or,  where  the  droke  is  received  on  one  bone,  and  the 
fifiure  is  in  that  adjoining.  Many  authors  doubt  the  ex- 
idence  of  a  counter -fifiure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  it ;  but  the  fa&s  are  too  well  atteded  to  deny  them. 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celfus,  Berengarius,  Fallopius,  and 
leveral  others,  affert  their  having  met  with  indances  of 
them.  Secondly,  that  kind  which  is  mod  frequent  is  that 
which  when  large  is  foon  difeovered  by  laying  the  bone 
bare,  and  cleaning  the  part  with  fpunge.  But  fometimes 
they  are  fo  fmall  that  fome  art  is  neceflary  to  difeover 
them  j  in  which  cafe  rub  a  black  liquor  made  of  burnt 
bone,  or  cork,  mixed  with  water,  and  immediately  wafh  it 
off  again  ;  this  black  liquor  finking  into  the  crack  difeovers 
where  its  fituation  is  :  or,  if  the  head  is  clean  (haved,  and 
the  patient  is  bled  freely,  an  cedematous  puflinefs  will 
appear  in  a  day  or  two  over  the  part  affeCted. 

Fiffures  are  often  productive  of  worfe  confequences 
than  fractures,  for  there  is  often  at  the  fame  time  a  con- 
cuflion  of  the  brain  ;  whence  it  is  the  more  neceflary  to 
be  well  allured  of  the  attendance  of  this  accident,  or  the 
contrary.  Indances  of  the  ill  effeCts  of fiffures  have  hap¬ 
pened  ten  months  or  more  after  the  accident.  It  is  not 
Amply  the  fifiure  that  is  dangerous,  but  the  violence  that 
occafioned  it,  which  alfo  occafions  the  teguments  and  the 
bone  to  fuffer  :  all  die  bad  fymptoms  depend  principally 
upon  the  rupture  of  a  great  number  of  veffels,  and  a  de¬ 
tention  of  extravafated  liquids,  whence  die  bone  is  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  and  when  this  happens,  a  fuden  and  unexpected 
death  is  often  the  confequence.  The  cranium  cannot  be 
fiffured  without  being  alfo  contufed,  by  which  many  vcf- 
fels  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone  and  in  die  diploe  are 
broken. 

Trepanning  feems  to  be  the  propereft  method  of  relief, 
though  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Bromfield  in 
concuffions  of  the  brain  hath  alone  effected  a  cure. 

FissUra  cerebri.  Magna  sylvii.  The  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  fide  are  parted 
by  a  deep  narrow  fulcus,  which  afeends  obliquely  back¬ 
wards  from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  os  fphenoides  to  near 
the  middle  of  theosparietale,  and  this  fulcus  is  thus  called. 

FISTULA.  So  the  Latins  called  a  catheter .  See 
Catheterus. 

Fistula.  In  furgery  it  is  a  kind  of  ulcer.  It  differs 
from  a  linus  thus  :  a  fiflula  is  narrower,  generally  conti¬ 
nues  longer,  and  hath  its  internal  furface  and  its  orifice 
for  the  mod  part  callous,  Paulus  JEgineta  fays,  “  a  fiftu* 

la, 
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la,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to  a  reed 
"Dr  pipe,  is  a  callous  finus,  generally  the  confequence  of 
abfeefles.”  And  Celfus  defines  a  fijlula  to  be  “  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  callous  ulcer.”  The  feat  of  a  fijlula  is  in 
the  cellular  membrane.  It  is  known  to  be  prefent  when 
there  is  an  aperture  on  the  furface  of  the  body  from 
which  a  famous,  or  other  matter,  either  flows  or  may  be 
prefled  out ;  its  depth  and  direction  is  difcovered  by  a 
probe  ;  or,  if  the  diredtions  are  various,  warm  water  may 
be  injedted  therein,  and  if  the  courfe  is  near  the  fkin,  it 
will  be  obferved  by  the  elevation  made  by  the  water,  or  if 
otherwife,  the  quantity  of  water  retained  will  determine 
the  fize  of  the  cavity.  The  probe  indeed  difcovers  whe¬ 
ther  the  fijlula  runs  upon  an  adjacent  bone,  or  whether  or 
not  the  bone  is  carious,  which  the  water  does  not.  The 
various  parts  in  which  thefe  ulcers  are  feated,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  attending  them,  conftitute  the  chief 
differences  betwixt  one  fijlula  and  another.  As  to  the 
prognollics,  the  thicker  the  cellular  membrane,  or  the 
more  itrata  of  mufcles  upon  each  other,  the  more  mif- 
chievous  a  fiftula  ufually  proves  :  whilft  it  is  Ample,  and 
extends  no  farther  than  it  can  be  wholly  come  at  with  a 
knife,  it  may  be  generally  cured  ;  when  fo  fituated  as  to 
open  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  when  it  is  attended 
with  a  caries  in  the  adjacent  bone,  particularly  the  os  fa- 
crum  or  the  coccyx,  the  cure  is  very  difficult,  and  often 
impoffible. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  includes  th z  fijlula 
in  his  fpecies  of  finuous  ulcer.  By  finuous  ulcer  he  means 
that  kind  of  fore  which  hath  one  or  more  openings  run¬ 
ning  into  it  from  chinks  of  the  fame,  or  of  different  di¬ 
rections,  and  generally  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
A  finus,  as  thus  deferibed,  he  fays,  is  the  moft  Ample  ftate 
of  the  diforder,  and  is,  by  long  continuance,  or  by  the 
ufe  of  drying  aftringent  applications,  liable  to  become 
hai  J  and  callous  in  its  internal  furface,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  pipe,  is  termed  a  fijlula. 
The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  finufes  forming  in  ulcers  and 
abfeeffes,  is  the  want  of  vent  to  the  difeharge,  which 
eafily  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  foft  yielding  fubftance  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  proceeds  on  gradually  till  it 
fomewhere  or  other  finds  an  opening  either  externally, 
or  into  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cavities.  An  improper 
application  of  bandages  on  ulcers  is  fometimes  a  caufe. 

When  fijlulas,  as  yet  not  become  callous,  are  compli¬ 
cated  with  ulcers,  the  moft  expeditious  relief  is  from  an 
incifion  to  the  very  bottom,  if  it  can  be  done  without  dan¬ 
ger,  after  which  they  are  to  be  deterged  and  confolidated. 
Another  ftep  is,  to  prefs  their  bottoms  towards  their  ori¬ 
fices  ;  for  which  purpofe  a  narrow  comprefs,  or  a  flip  of 
plafter  wrapped  up  in  that  form,  is,  after  the  ulcer  is 
cleaned,  and  proper  medicines  put  into  the  fijlula,  to  be 
applied  to  its  bottom,  and  fecured,  as  in  other  ulcers,  with 
lint,  plafter,  and  bandages ;  in  applying  the  bandage, 
apply  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fijlula ,  or,  at  leaft,  to  make 
it  tighteft  there,  that  the  peccant  matter  may  be  propelled 
from  the  bottom  to  the  mouth  of  the  fijlula,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  which  the  bottom  will  be  fooneft  healed  ;  this 
happens  moft  frequently  when  the  fijlula  is  in  the  arms 
or  legs,  or  when  its  mouth  is  lower  than  its  bottom.  Bel- 
lofte,  and  fome  others,  abfolutely  difeard  all  tents  and  in- 
jedtions ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  when  fijlulas  lie  too  deep 
for  having  their  moft  remote  parts  cleanfed,  detergent  in- 
jedlions  muft  be  ufed,  fuch  as  a  decodt ion  of  birthwort, 
mixed  with  honey  of  rofes,  or  with  the  tindture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes :  this  or  fome  other  fuch  like  muft  be  injected 
warm  at  every  drefling,  and  retained  for  a  fhort  time,  at 
the  fame  time  gently  comprefling  the  bottom  and  mouth  of 
the  fijlula,  that  the  peccant  matter  may  more  effedtually 
be  wafhed  off,  and  this  method  muft  be  continued  until 
the  bottom  of  the  fijlula  begins  to  be  conglutinated  ;  then 
drefs  with  fome  foft  digeftive,  in  which  is  the  balf.  Peruv. 
or  balf.  capivi.  This  method  failing,  the  manual  opera¬ 
tion  muft  be  attempted,  but,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
ended  on,  except  when  the  opening  can  be  made  to  the 
ottom  of  the  ulcer.  The  incifion  is  made  with  moft 
eafe  to  the  patient  with  a  knife  ;  but  whatever  inftrument 
is  ufed,  as  much  fltin  and  flefh  is  to  be  cut  as  is  thought 
fafe  and  fufficient  to  anl'wer  the  end  ;  for  when  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  fijlulas  are  laid  open,  the  corrupted  matter  is  not 
only  difeharged,  but  medicines  are  alfo  more  commodi- 
oufly  applied.  If  upon  making  the  incifion  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  difeharged,  fill  the  wound  with  "dry  lint, 


and  proceed  afterwards  as  is  ufual  in  recent  wounds.  Mr. 
Bell,  in  his  I  reatife  on  Ulcers,  advifes  almoft  univerfally 
to  fhun  the  pradtice  of  laying  the  different  finufes  open 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  then  cutting  out  all  the  har¬ 
dened  parts,  ■  fo  to  convert  the  whole  into  one  common 
ulcer.  Phis  method  he  owns  will  frequently  effedt  a  cure  ; 
but,  independent  of  the  great  pain,  and  very  large  un- 
feemly  cicatrix  which  it  occafions,  it  cannot,  in  every  cafe, 
with  fafety  be  put  in  pradtice.  E.  g.  when  finufes  run 
far  up  the  redtum,  it  cannot  ever  be  conveniently  done  ‘ 
they  penetrate  deep,  and  run  below  either  large  blood- 
veflels,  tendons,  or  nerves  ;  it  would  never  furely  in  thefe 
cafes  be  advifeable  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  treatment. 
The  intention  of  cure,  in  every  cafe  of  finus  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  coalcfcence  of  its  fides,  fo  as  to  deftroy  any  va¬ 
cuity  that  may  have  occurred  :  the  moft  effedfual  means 
of  accomplifhing  which,  is,  ift.  to  make  a  depending 
orifice  for  a  free  exit  to  the  matter ;  and  then,  2dly,  by 
a  gentle  irritation  to  induce,  on  the  internal  furface  of 
the  finus,  a  flight  degree  of  inflammation,  which,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  is  known  to  be  that  ftate  moft  favourable  to  the 
produdtion  of  adhefion  between  any  two  parts;  fothata 
firm  union  of  the  fides  of  the  finus  to  one  another,  may, 
in  due  time,  be  obtained.  To  anfwer  both  thefe  inten¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Bell  fays,  that  the  introdudfion  of  a  feton  is 
fufficient.  The  feton  muft  pafs  from  the  orifice  in  the 
ulcer  along  the  courfe  of  the  finus  to  its  other  extremity, 
where  an  opening,  large  enough  for  the  difeharge,  fhould 
be  made,  as  is  done  in  cafes  of  abfeefs.  The  cord  of  cot¬ 
ton,  01  of  filk,  fliould  at  firft  be  pretty  large,  more  or 
lefs  fo,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  finus  ;  it  fliould 
be  diminifhed  gradually  as  the  cure  advances,  by  taking 
away  a  thread  or  two  from  its  thicknefs  every  fecond  or 
third  day  ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  difeharge  is  greatly  lef- 
fened,  by  the  vacuity  occafioned  by  the  finus  being  rnoftly 
filled  up,  the  feton  fhould  be  totally  withdrawn,  and  a 
bandage  fomewhat  tight  being  applied  over  the  part,  and 
continued  for  fome  time  longer,  a  complete  cure  will, 
in  general,  be  in  due  time  effedted.  The  firft  ftep  then 
to  be  taken,  is  to  difeover  the  diredlion  of  the  finus,  or 
finufes,  which  may  commonly  be  done,  either  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  probe,  or  by  obferving  where  the  matter  points, 
or  being  allowed  to  colled!  for  fome  time,  and  from 
whence  it  comes  on  the  parts  being  prefled ;  then  into 
every  finus  thatvopens  into  the  ulcer,  a  feton  fhould  be 
introduced.  This  method  of  curing  finufes,  by  the  ufe 
of  a  feton,  is  free  from  all  danger,  and  is  admiflible  in 
all  cafes  of  this  kind.  A  feton,  by  means  of  a  diredtor, 
may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety.  The  finufes,  being  re¬ 
moved  by  the  fetons,  the  ulcers  they  were  connected  with 
are  then  to  be  cured  as  is  ufual  with  that  fpecies  which 
it  happens  to  belong  to.  This  pradfice  rarely  fails  in  any 
cafe  of  Ample  finus ;  in  general  it  anfwersin  real  fiJlulJ-, 
when  a  fijlula  happens  in  the  perimeum,  this  pradlice  is 
peculiarly  advantageous,  not  producing  that  troublefome 
cicatrix  which  happens  when  the  knife  is  ufed.  The  only 
objedtion  to  the  ufe  of  the  feton  in  cafes  of  fijlula  in  ano, 
is  the  irritation  it  would  occafion  in  the  gut.  But  as  Mr. 
Pott  hath  fo  Amplified  the  management  of  the  fijlula  in 
ano,  to  his  method  that  inftance  may  be  referred.  See 
Celfus,  lib.  vi.  c.  iv.  Boerh.  Aph.  the  Englifh  tranflation, 
p.  102,  103.  Pott’s  Treatife  on  Fiftulas.  Bell’s  Treatife 
on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  244,  & c. 

Fistula  in  Ano. 

No  part  of  the  body  is  more  fubjedt  to  abfeefles  than 
the  part  immediately  furrounding  the  lower  part  of  the 
redtum  ;  it  is  much  expofed  to  preflure  and  other  external 
injuries,  which  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  blood  there, 
which  turns  into  pus,  and  as  the  fltin  here  is  pretty  thick, 
the  pus  will  infinuate  itfelf  up  amongft  the  foft  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  and  form  finufes,  which  degenerate  into 
fijlulas. 

This  kind  of  fijlula  is  called  complete  when  there  is  an 
opening  into  the  gut,  and  another  externally  ;  it  is  called 
incomplete  when  there  is  no  external  aperture. 

The  fvmptoms  of  the  incomplete  kind  are  analogous  to 
thofe  of  the  piles,  and  fo  are  difficultly  diftinguifhed.  The 
complete  kind  hath  generally  callous  lips,  which,  with  the 
difeharge  therefrom,  more  readily  points  out  the  nature 
of  the  cafe. 

Abfeefles  in  this  part  fhould  be  opened  as  foon  as  we 
find  a  fladluation  of  matter,  and  that  by  a  large  aperture, 
which  is  the  moft  effectual  method  to  prevent  a  return. 
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In  examining  one  of  thefe  fijlulas ,  if  the  probe  does  not 
readily  pafs,  inje£t  warm  milk  into  it,  and  obferve  if  any 
returns  by  the  redtum  •,  if  it  does,  it  is  clear  that  the  gut 
is  perforated.  When  the  probe  is  ufed  for  examining 
with,  let  the  patient  Hand  on  the  ground  with  his  feet, 
pretty  far  afunder,  and  lean  on  his  belly  over  a  table,  then 
an  afliftant  can  hold  the  buttocks  afunder,  that  the  ope¬ 
rator  may  more  readily  introduce  his  finger  into  the  anus 
before  he  examines  the  fijlula  with  a  probe.  If  the fiftula 
runs  fo  deep  that  the  finger  introduced  into  the  anus  can¬ 
not  eafily  reach  the  orifice,  then  the  cure  is  not  practica¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage  from  the  velfels, 
which  admit  not  either  of  compreffion  or  ligature.  If  a 
fijlula  hath  been  of  long  Handing,  in  a  bad  habit,  and  the 
difcharge  is  fuch  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  the  operation 
fhould  not  be  attempted,  at  leall  till  the  conftitution  is 
repaired  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  of  a  good  habit,  if  the 
fijlula  returns  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows,  according  to 
Monro’s  inftrudtion :  “  Wherever  the  opening  of  the 
fijlula  is,  if  it  hath  any  turnings  where  it  reaches  the  gut 
divide  them,  and  make  them  {trait,  avoiding  the  fphindter. 
After  this  I  attempt  to  promote  incarnation,  which  might 
leflen  the  cavity  and  by  degrees  fill  it  up,  by  injecting 
balfamic  foftening  medicines  ;  though  fometimes  a  pa¬ 
tient  of  a  good  habit  may  be  cured  by  applying  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  and  a  digeftive.  If  this  fail,  I  endea¬ 
vour  to  render  the  parts  entirely  callous  and  infenfible, 
by  injecting  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  brandy,  with  a 
little  honey  of  rofes,  increafing  the  brandy  and  dimi- 
nilhing  the  reft,  as  the  parts  lofe  their  fenfibility,  until  at 
length  I  injeCt  pure  alcohol,  which  renders  them  quite 
infenfible.”  See  HeifteFs  furgery ;  Le  Dran’s  Opera¬ 
tions.  Sharp’s  Operations.  Celfus  fpeaks  well  on  this 
fubject.  Pott’s  Treatife  on  Fijlulas .  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282.  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  201, 
235.  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  392.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  386. 

Fistula  in  the  Epididymis. 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  is  an 
inftance  of  a  Jiftula  in  this  part  being  cured.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  relation  is  as  follows  :  a  man  of  thirty-five 
years  of  age  hurt  his  tefticles  by  a  fall ;  a  fuppuration 
followed,  and  the  matter  was  difcharged  externally.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  fwelling  being  reduced  by  means  of  an  emol¬ 
lient  cataplafm,  a  fijlula  was  difcovered  in  each  epididy¬ 
mis  ;  a  probe  diredtor  was  then  introduced  into  the  left 
finus,  which  was  cut  open  its  whole  length ;  after  which 
all  the  indurated  parts  were  difledted,  and  all  the  difeafed 
Ikin ;  the  fame  was  done  on  both  fides,  and  a  part  of  the 
epididymis  on  the  right  fide  was  cut  away.  After  this  the 
drefiings  as  in  common  wounds  finiihed  a  cure.  And 
what  deferves  fome  notice  in  this  cafe  is,  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  teftes  were  afterwards  fully  executed. 

Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

It  is  generally  underftood  to  be  fuch  a  diforder  of  the 
canals  leading  from  the  eye  to  the  nofe  as  obftrudts  the 
natural  pafiage  of  the  tears,  and  makes  them  trickle  down 
the  cheeks.  In  the  firft  and  mildeft  ftage  of  this  difeafe, 
an  inflammation  in  this  part  is  alone  obferved :  in  the 
next  ftage  there  is  matter  difcharged  from  the  pundta  la- 
chrymalia ,  which  flows  along  with  the  tears ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  matter  proceeds  from  an  orifice  broken  through 
the  Ikin,  between  the  nofe  and  the  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  Iaft  and  worft  degree  is  when  the  matter  of  the  ab- 
feefs  has  not  only  corroded  the  neighbouring  foft  parts, 
but  alfo  the  fubjacent  bone,  by  which  it  becomes  carious. 

For  a  diftindt  idea  of  the  feat  of  this  difeafe,  fee  a  figure 
of  the  lachrymal  dudts  in  a  plate  annexed  to  tire  chapter 
on  this  fubjedt,  in  Sharp’s  Operations  of  Surgery. 

If  the  {kin  which  feparates  betwixt  the  angle  of  the  eye 
and  the  nofe  is  not  corroded  through,  it  is  called  imper- 
fedt ;  if  it  is  corroded  through,  it  is  a  perfedt ;  and  if  the 
fubjacent  bones  are  aft'edted,  it  is  a  compound  fijlula  la¬ 
chrymalis. 

Other  diforders  about  the  feat  of  the  fifiula  lachrymalis 
are  confounded  with  it ;  but  properly  this  kind  of  fifula 
is  a  corrofion  of  the  dudts  of  the  lachrymal  fac  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  pus  flows  out  of  them  into  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye :  when  the  clear  lachrymal  fluid  flows 
out  without  a  mixture  of  pus,,  the  diforder  is  an  epiphora. 
The  matter  of  a  proper  fifula  flows  through  the  upper 


pundta  for  the  rhoft  part,  but  fbmetimes  through  the  lotvef 
only,  or  in  a  few  inftances  through  both. 

The  fymptoms  are,  frequent  droppings  of  tears,  and  of 
a  purulent  matter,  efpecially  in  a  morning,  and  this 
without  any  manifeft  external  inflammation  ;  by  preflure 
with  the  finger  upon  the  lachrymal  fac,-  a  difcharge  of  pus 
follows,  which  is  emitted  through  the  pundta  lachrymalia  ; 
if  this  pus  is  ill  fcentecl,  the  adjacent  bones  are  generally 
carious  ;  the  fame  is  indicated  by  a  green  or  blackHh  co¬ 
lour  of  the  difcharged  matter,  although  the  fmell  be  nor 
offenfive :  when  the  matter  is  of  a  bad  fmell  c  r  colour, 
the  probe  will  readily  determine  the  ftate  of  the  bone  > 
for  fometimes  it  rs  not  injured,  notwithftanding  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  ufual  figns  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
fometimes  a  caries  when  the  pus  is  difcharged  with  every 
laudable  appearance  ;  though,  if  there  is  a  daily  and  con- 
fiderable  difcharge  of  faulty  matter,  a  caries  wiH  for  the 
moft  part  be  formed  in  the  lachrymal  bone,  the  os  planum, 
or  in  the  jaw-bone.  If  the  nalal  dudt  is  obftrudtcd,  it  is 
known  by  injedting  fome  fluid  into  it,  when,  inftead  of  the 
fluid  palfing  through  the  nofe,  it  returns  by  the  pundta 
lachrymalia:  if  there  is  an  eneyfted  tumor,  the  exterior 
parts  fwell  with  a  hardnefs,  and  will  not  yield  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  fingers,  but  there  is  no  inflammation  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  tumor  yields  upon  preflure,  there  is  a 
lachrymal  hernia.  Inftances  have  occurred  of  a  fifiula 
lachrymalis  not  difeharging  pus  with  the  tears,  but  the 
pus  was  difcharged  alone  when  the  patient  was  afleep,  and 
this  hath  happened  when  a  caries  attended. 

If  the  difeafe  is  recent,  the  habit  of  body  not  remark¬ 
ably  faulty,  the  external  Ikin  not  corroded,  the  nafal  duel 
unobftrudted,  the  matter  of  a  good  colour  and  conflu¬ 
ence,  forbear  incifion,  and  alfo  the  cautery  ;  for  compref¬ 
fion  and  mild  aftringent  collyriums  will  frequently  fucceed 
in  this  mild  ftage  of  the  diforder;  the  matter  {hould  be 
now  and  then  gently  prefled  out  with  the  finger,  by  which 
its  acquiring  an  acrimony  will  be  prevented.  But  if  the 
dudt  into  the  nofe  is  Hopped,  nothing  will  fucceed  but  the 
operation;  in  performing  which,  puflr  the  loofe  Ikin  of 
the  under  eye-lid  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye  as  much  as 
you  can  then  cut  a  pafiage  into  the  lachrymal  groove, 
which  is  known  by  the  crackling  of  the  os  unguis  under 
the  preflure  of  the  knife  ;  then,  if  need  be,  introduce  a 
probe,  and  perforate  inter  the  nofe.:  be  well  aware  of  get¬ 
ting  your  knife  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
which  you  will  know  by  the  refiftance  ;  in  this  cafe  go  a 
little  farther  back  with  your  inftrument:  further,  obferve 
in  perforating  the  os  unguis  not  to  prefs  upon  it  too  for¬ 
wards,  for  then  you  will  be  obftrudted  by  a  part  of  the 
maxilla  fuperior,  which  makes  part  of  the  canal  wherein 
the  fac  is  lodged  ;  if  you  prefs  inwards  there  will  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  the  os  nafi,  or  the  feptum  nafi,  or  the  os 
ethmoides  ;  but  if  the  inftrument  is  pafled  backwards  and 
downwards  towards  the  uvula,  no  obftrudtion  will  be 
met  with. 

For  comprefling  inftruments  with  which  to  cure  the 
{lighter  cafes,  fee  Sharp’s  Operations,  and  Gooch’s  Cafes. 
On  the  Fifiula  Lachrymalis ,  fee  Sharp’s  Operations,  Le 
Dran’s  Operations,  Edinb.  Med.  Eflays,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
Pott’s  Treatife  on  the  Fifiula  Lachrymalis ,  St.  Yves  on 
Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  iii.  p.  469.  .Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii* 
p.  134,  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  vol.  ii.  p.  77, 
245.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  Nofology  of  the  Eyes,  p.  77,  83. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  256. 

Fistula  in  Perinjeo. 

This  kind  of  fijlula  is  when  an  opening  in  the  fkin  cor- 
refponds  with  one  in  the  urethra.  It  fometimes  happens 
that  one  opening  out  of  the  fide  of  the  urethra  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  feveral  through  the  fkin,  but  it  rarely  happens 
that  there  are  more  than  one  opening  through  which  the 
urine  is  difcharged  from  the  fide  of  die  urethra. 

After  lithotomy,  a  pundture  of  the  perinaeum,  an  ab- 
feefs  in  the  fame  part  near  the  urethra,  a  feirrhus  in  the 
glandula  proftata,  &e.  a  fijlula  is  fometimes  formed, 
through  which  the  urine  makes  its  way  in  part,  whilft  the 
reft  is  pafled  through  the  natural  pafiage. 

A  fijlula  proceeding  from  the  urethra  runs  in  various 
directions  before  it  reaches  to  die  external  opening  of  the 
fkin,  fo  that  when  the  external  opening  is  near  the  anus, 
it  may  be  taken  for  ts  fijlula  in  that  part ;  but  the  difcharge 
of  urine  through  the  fijlula  at  once  diftinguifhes  its  feat. 

Befides  the  callofities  on  the  external  orifice  of  thele 

fijlulasf 
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tjftulds,  there  are  fometimes  calcuious  concretions  lodged 
in  their  cavities;  indeed,  fo  various  are  the  circumftances 
attending  different  cafes  of  this  kind,  that  only  general 
tules  can  be  laid  down  for  proceeding  to  the  cure. 

In  general,  in  order  to  the  cure,  the  outward  opening 
mu|t  be  enlarged  by  cutting  away  the  callous  lips,  or  de- 
ftroying  them  by  cauftic  ;  but  it  fometimes  happens  that 
this  end  may  be  anfwered  by  introducing  a  bougie  into 
the  urethra,  in  order  to  diftend  its  capacity.  Le  Dran 
tfbferves,  that  though  there  are  feveral  fijiulous  orifices, 
and  feveral  callofities  in  the  perinaeum,  and  when  the 
water  pafles  off  in  a  fmall  ftream  through  the  natural  paf- 
fage,  the  chief  remedy  will  be  the  introduction  of  bougies  ; 
alfo  that  as  this  canal  is  enlarged,  the  external  orifices  are 
diminifhed  and  healed,  and  the  callofities  are  foftened. 
Mr.  Bell  prefers  the  cure  of  this  fijhda  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  feton.  See  Fistula,  above.  See  Le  Dran’s  Ope¬ 
rations,  where  this  article  is  well  treated  on.  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  ii.  p.  226.  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  395. 

On  fiftulas  in  general,  fee  Celfus,  Ctefar  Magatus, 
Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  the  Englifii  tranflation,  and  Pott’s 
Treatife  on  Fiftulas. 

FISTULARIA,  i.  e.  Pedicularis  pratenfis  purpurea. 

FISTULARIS.  Fistular.  In  botany  thofe  flowers 
are  thus  called  which  are  compounded  of  many- long  hol¬ 
low  fmall  florets,  like  pipes.  And  thofe  plants  are  called 
fjlulous  whofe  {talks  are  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

FIXATIO.  Fixation.  In  chemiftry  it  is  the  ren¬ 
dering  any  volatile  fubftance  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  fly  off 
upon  being  expofed  to  an  intenfe  heat. 

FL.  LAP.  The  abbreviation  of  Car.  Linnsei  Flora 
Lapponica. 

Fl.  Norib.  The  abbreviation  of  Johannis  Georgii 
Volckameri  Flora  Noribergenfis. 

FLABELLUM  MARINUM.  A  name  of  the  kera- 
tophyton  maximum  cinereum  elegantiffimum  reticulatum. 

FLAMMULA.  So  the  Ikein  of  filk  was  ufed  to  be 
called  with  which  fetons  were  ufed  to  be  made.  It  is  a 
name  of  feveral  fpeciesof  ranunculus.  See  Ranunculus 
LONGIFOLIUS,  &c.  of  the  artragene  and  clematis. 

Flammula  Jovis.  The  upright  ladyjs  bower. 
It  is  the  clematis  refta,  or  clematis  foliis  pinnatis  :  foliolis 
ovato  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caule  erecto,  floribus  alvis 
pentapetalis  tetrapetalifque,  Linn.  Upright  travel¬ 
ler’s  joy. 

FLATUARIL  Chemists. 

FLATULENTUS.  1  *  .  tTTrt 

FLATUS  FURIOSUS.  1  See  AmbULQ‘ 

FLATUS.  Flatulence.  It  is  vapours  rarefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  part  where  they  are  contained  ;  whence  dif- 
tenfions,  uneafy  fenfations,  and  often  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  pain.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  an  inflance  of  dyf- 
pepfia. 

FLAVII  CLEMENTIS  MEDICAMENTUM.  The 
name  of  a  medicine  for  the  gout ;  it  is  defcribed  by  Ac- 
tuarius. 

FLAVUM  LIGNUM,  called  alfo  lignum  noftratibus , 
tatai-ibi ,  xanthoxylum  morns.  Fustic  wood,  or  fustic 
tree.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica.  It  is  ufed  by 
dyers  for  ftaining  a  yellow  colour,  but  it  is  not  noted  as 
a  medicine. 

FLEMEN.  A  tumor  about  the  ancles.  Sometimes 
it  imports  callous  furrows  in  the  hands  or  feet. 

FLERESIN.  A  name  for  the  gout. 

FLETUS.  Weeping. 

FLEXOR.  A  name  applied  to  feveral  mufcles,  from 
their  office,  which  is  to  bend  the  parts  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

- - brevis  minimi  digiti  manus.  It  rifes 

from  the  unciform  procefs  of  the  carpus,  toward  the  an¬ 
nular  ligament,  and  is  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  little 
finger. 

-  capitis.  See  Rectus  internus  major. 

— —  carpi  radialis.  Some  call  it  fexor  carpi 
exterior ,  and  bicornis.  It  rifes  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  pafles  toward  the 
outfide,  and  runs  through  the  annular  ligament  being 
partly  inferted  into  the  trapezium,  and  partly  into  the 
firft  metacarpal  bone. 

-  carpi  ulnaris.  It  is  alfo  called  fiexi  carpi 

interior.  It  rifes  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 


meri,  and  almoft  from  the  whole  furfacc  of  the  ulnaij 
forming  a  tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the  os  piffiforme* 

Flexor  digiti  parvi  minimi.  See  Abductor  mi¬ 
nimi  DIGITI  MANUS. 

-  DIGITORUM  accessorius.  See  Fle^oR  Loft- 

GUS  Pedis.  Dr.  Hunter  call  it  accefforius . 

-  INTERNOD1I  DIGITORUM  PEDIS.  See  FLEXOR 

SUBLIMtS. 

-  intErnodii  primi  dIgitoRum.  rLhefe  are 

ffiufcles  that  are  both  on  the  hands  and  feet.  Winflow 
calls  them  Lumbricales,  which  fee.  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
fcrlbes  the  lumbricales  as  productions  of  the  flexors,-  and 
defcribes  diftinCtly  that 

— -  INTERNODII  PRIMI  POLLIClS  MANUS.  It  rifes 

froii  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  arid  Is  inferted 
into  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb. 

-  INTERNODII  PRIMI  St  SECUNDI  POLLICIS.. 

Thefe  mufcles  rife  {harp  and  fleffiy  about  the  middle  of 
the  back  part  of  the  fibula ;  then  running  into  a  tendon 
in  paffing  over  the  joint,  and  theft  through  a  channel  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  os  calcis,  are  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  fecond  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

-  INTERNODII  SECUNDI  DIGITORUM  MANUS, 

alfo  called  Jlexor  fublimis ,  or  perforatus.  It  rifes  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  head  of  the  ulna  arid  radius  ;  it  pafles  through 
the  annular  ligament,  and  fpreads  OUt  into  four  tendons, 
which  are  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  fecond  phalanx  : 
they  are  bound  down  by  what  is  called  an  annular  liga¬ 
ment,  which  is  really  a  general  {heath  of  the  fingers, 
thicker  at  the  joints  than  elfewhere.  Brown  Calls  this 
mufcle  flexor  fecundus. 

-  INTERNODII  SECUNDI  POtLICIS  MANUS.  It  is 

made  up  of  two  portions,  the  anterior  of  which  is  infert¬ 
ed  into  one  fefamoid  bone,  the  pofterior  into  the  other. 

■ -  INTERNODII  TERTII  DIGITORUM  MANUS; 

Dr.  Hunter  calls  it  perforans  manus.  It  rifes  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the  external  part 
of  the  ulna  about  its  middle,  and  from  the  interofleous 
ligament  it  runs  between  the  perforatus,  and  forms  four 
tendons,  which  pafs  through  as  many  flits  in  the  perfora¬ 
tus,  to  be  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  laft  phalanx. 

• -  INTERNODII  TERTII  POLLIClS,  vel  Longiff- - 

mus  Pollicis  manus.  It  often  hath  a  two-fold  begin¬ 
ning,  one  from  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  os  humeri* 
between  the  perforatus  and  perforans ;  this  head  is  fome¬ 
times  wanting,  and  fometimes  fprings  from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  ulna ;  the  fecond  head  rifes  on  the  radius  ; 
it  pafles  over  the  articulation  of  the  Carpus,  and  is  im* 
planted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  third  bone  of  the  thumb; 

- -  longus,  or  perforans  Pedis ,  called  alfo  accejfo- 

rius.  It  rifes  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  tibia  juft 
below  the  poplitseus,  and  from  the  interofleous  ligament  j 
then  goes  on  the  infide  of  the  aftragalus  and  os  calcis 
(from  whofe  internal  part  a  Abort  head  rifes,  which  is 
called  acceflbrius),  and  paffing  through  the  flit  of  the 
perforatus,  its  four  tendons  are  inferted  into  the  bafis  of 
the  laft  bones  of  the  toes.  This  mufcle  receives  fome 
fibres  from  the  flexor  pollicis  longus; 

-  POLLICIS  BREVIS.  It  is  ffiort,  thick,  arid  fleffiy, 

feemingly  divided  into  two  mufcles,  by  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  longus  paffing  Over  it;  It  rifes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  cuneiforrne  medium,  and  running 
over  the  termination  of  the  mufculus  peronaeus  primus* 
is  implanted  into  the  ofia  fefaffioidea  of  the  great  toe, 
which  are  likewlfe  tied  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fecond 
bone  of  that  toe. 

-  pollicis  longus  manus.  It  rifes  from  the 

fore  part  of  the  radius,  and  commonly  receives  one  fliji 
from  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna ;  it  forms  a  tendon 
which  pafles  deep  under  the  annular  ligament,  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fefamoid  bones,  over  the  firft  and  fecond 
bone,  to  be  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  third. 

-  POLLICIS  longus  pedis.  I  rifes  from  the  pof¬ 
terior  part  of  the  fibula ;  it  pafles  in  a  groove  between  the 
aftragalus  and  os  calds,  is  covered  by  the  abductor  po/AVri, 
and  goes  between  the  fefamoid  bones,  betwixt  which  is 
an  annular  ligament,  to  be  inferted  into  the  the  laft  bone 
of  the  great  toe.  It  gives  fome  fibres  to  the  perforans 
pedis. 

- -  longus,  or  perforans  pedis  :  called  alfo  Ac* 

ceftoriusi  It  rifes  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  tibia 

juft 
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juft  below  the  poplitaeus,  and  from  the  interoffeous  liga¬ 
ment  ;  then  goes  on  the  infide  of  the  aftragalus'  and  os 
calcis  (from  whofe  internal  part  a  fhort  head  rifes,  which 
is  called  acceflorius),  and  palling  through  the  flit  of  the 
perforatus,  its  four  tendons  are  inferted  into  the  balls  of 
the  laft  bones  of  the  toes.  This  mufcle  receives  fome 
fibres  from  the  flexor  pollicis  longus. 

Flexor  pollicis  ossis  primi  &  secundi.  It  is  a 
large  difgregated  mufcle,  arifing  from  the  ligamentum 
tranfverfale  carpi,  the  bones  of  the  carpus  at  the  bafis  of 
the  mons  lunte,  and  the  os  metacarpi  of  the  middle  finger, 
whence  it  palfes  to  its  infertion  into  the  firft  and  fecond 
bones  of  the  thumb.  In  its  tendon,  near  the  infertion 
into  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  are  placed  two  fefamoid 
bones.  Its  actions  are  various,  as  are  the  dire£lions  of 
the  mufcles. 

-  sublimis,  or  Perforatus  Pedis.  Win-flow  calls 

it  flexor  digit  or  um  brevis,  and  Brown  calls  it  flexor  fe- 
cundi  internodii  digitorum.  It  rifes  from  the  lower  and 
inner  part  of  the  os  calcis;  it  is  divided  in  four  tendons 
under  the  foie  of  the  foot,  which  are  inferted  into  the 
bones  of  the  fecond  phalanx. 

FLORES.  Flowers.  In  chemiftry  they  are  the 
molt  fubtil  parts  of  bodies,  feparated  from  the  more  grofs, 
by  fublimation  in  a  dry  form,  and  found  under  the  re- 
fpedUve  name  of  the  material  ufed,  as  benzoinum ,  anti- 
monium,  See.  Mace  is  fometimes  called  the  flowers-  of 
nutmeg.  In  botany,  flowers  are  conlidered  as  under  the 
article  Flos,  which  fee.  In  pharmacy,  they  are  directed 
to  be  gathered  when  moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear  dry 
day  before  noon.  Red  rofes  are  taken  before  they  open, 
and  the  white  heels  are  clipped  oft'  and  thrown  away. 
Thofe  flowers  that  are  gathered  for  keeping  Ihould  be 
dried  in  the  lhade,  but  as  quickly  as  polfible ;  in  fome 
inftances,  the  place  may  be  warmed  by  a  fire,  though 
the  fun  is  not  fo  conveniently  permitted  to  Ihine  upon 
them.  When  the  flowers  are  dried,  they  mull  be  kept 
clofe  and  dry ;  if  they  become  damp,  expofe  them  to  a 
warm  fun  until  they  are  dry,  and  then  they  do  not  foon 
attradl  moilture  from  the  air.  With  their  feent  and  co¬ 
lour  their  virtues  go.  Conlidered  as  an  article  in  the 
materia  medica,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  virtue  of  dif¬ 
ferent  floxuers  refide  in  different  parts  of  them  ;  e.  g.  faf- 
fron  is  a  production  which  rifes  fron  the  ftyle  of  the  flow¬ 
er  •,  it  contains  all  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  plant,  at 
leaft  all  thofe  for  which  faft'ron  is  efteemed ;  the  active 
part  of  camomile  flowers  is  in  the  yellow  dilk ;  in  rofes, 
lilies,  and  feveral  others,  the  virtues  are  in  the  petala  ; 
rind  the  flavour  admired  in  rofemary  flower  is  chiefly  in 
the  cups. 

FLOS.  A  flower.  In  botany,  it  is  that  part  of  a 
plant  in  which  are  the  parts  of  generation,  and  that  of 
both  the  fexes.  In  fome  flowers  are  the  parts  proper  to 
one  fex  only,  in  others  both  fexes  are  included  in  the 
fame  flower.  Botanifts  diftinguilh  the  flowers  of  plants 
as  follow  : 

-  amentaceus.  See  Amentacei  FLOS,. 

■ -  AMBER VALIS.  See  PoLLYGALLA. 

— * —  amoris.  See  Amaranthus. 

-  apetalus,  ealled  apetali,  which  fee.  Thefe 

are  without  petals.  They  have  no  other  covering  on  the 
parts  of  generation  but  the  calyx. 

-  campaniformis,  or  cumpaniformis.  Thefe 

flowrers  are  fhaped  like  a  bell.  Thofe  whofe  edges  fpread 
wide  are  termed  open  bell-fhaped  flowers ;  but  thofe 
which  are  much  lefs-  fpread,  are  called  tubulous  bell- 
flraped  flowers. 

-  CARYOPHYLLEUS.  It  is  fuch  a  flower  as  is 

fhaped  like  a  clove  gilly -flower. 

-  compositus.  It  is  a  compound  flower  com- 

pofed  either  of  florets,  or  of  femi-florets,  or  of  both  toge¬ 
ther  ;  of  this  kind  is  the  blue  bottle  and  many  others. 

-  cruciformis.  It  is  compofed  of  four  petals, 

placed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Of  this  fojt  are  the  cab¬ 
bage,  the  wall  -flower,  and  milliard. 

-  cuccili.  See  Cardamines. 

-  flosculosus.  A  flofculous  flower.  It  is 

compcfe  1  of  feveral  florets,  included  in  one  common  cup. 

-  infundibuliformis,  A  funuel-fhapedyiWiy  ; 

of  this  kind  is  the  primrofe,  &c. 

• — — -  labiatusI  Lip-lhaped  flower .  It  is  an 
irregular  monopetalous  flower ,  divided  commonly  into 
two  lips ;  the  upper  is  called  the  ereft,  and  the  under  one 
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the  beard.  Sometimes  the  creft  is  wanting,  and  then  the 
ftyle  and  chives  fupply  its  place,  as  in  the  ground-pine, 
bugulae,  &c.  Some  call  this  an  unilabiated  flower.  In 
fome  fpecies,  the  upper  lip  is  turned  upwards,  as  in  the 
ground-ivy  ;  but  mod  commonly  the  upper  lip  is  convex 
above,  or  turns  the  hollow  part  down  to  the  under  lip,, 
and  fo  reprefents  an  helmet,  whence  they  are  called 
galeate,  cucullatc,  and  galericulate. 

Flos  lilaceus.  A  lily-lhaped  flower.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the 
lily.  Of  this  fort  are  the  tulip  and  the  afphodel. 

-  monopetalus.  ,  A  flower  compofed  of  one 

leaf.  All  thofe  flowers  whofe  leaves  are  joined  at  the 
bottom,  fo  that  they  fall  off  entire,  are  termed  monopeta¬ 
lous  flowers. 

-  MONOPETALUS  anomalus.  An  irregular  flower 

confifting  of  one  leaf. 

— —  papilionaceus.  A  pea-bloom  flower.  It  is 
a  flower  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles  a  butterfly 
with  its  wings  expanded  ;  it  always  confifts  of  the  vexil- 
lum,  which  is  a  large  ere£l  petal,  two  wings  which  com- 
pofe  the  fides,  and  the  carina,  which  is  a  concave  petal ; 
this  is  fometimes  entire,  at  others  it  confifts  of  two  petals 
adhering  pretty  clofely  together. 

-  personatus.  A  perfonated  flower.  It  is  an 

irregular  monopetalous  flower ,  whofe  upper  part  refem¬ 
bles  the  beaks  of  fowls,  fuch  as  the  toad-flax,  &c. 

-  petalodes.  A  petalous  flower.  It  is  a  flower 

whofe  organs  of  generation  are  furrounded  with  petals. 

■  1  1  ■  polypetalus.  A  polypetalous  flower  is  one 
compofed  of  feveral  petals.  When  thefe  agree  in  figure 
and  pofition,  it  is  called  a  regular  polypetalous  flower  ;  but 
when  the  petals  do  not  agree  in  figure  and  pofition,  it 
is  called  an  irregular  and  polypetalous  flower. 

— — —  pyramidalis  Farncflanus.  See  Battatas 
Canadensis. 

— —  radiatus.  A  radiated  flower.  It  confifts 
of  two  parts,  viz.  the  dilk  and  the  rays,  which  are  fe¬ 
veral  femiflorets  fet  round  the  dilk  in  the  form  of  a  ftar, 

.  thefe  are  called  radiated  difeous  flowers ;  but  thofe  which 
have  no  fuch  rays  are  called  naked  difeous  flowers. 

-  rosaceus.  Rofe-lhaped  flowers.  They  con- 

fift  of  four  or  more  petals,  which  are  placed  circularly 
in  form  of  a  rofe. 

—  -  rotatus.  It  is  a  flower  in  the  form  of  a  wheel; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  borrage. 

-  sanguineus  monardi.  See  Nasturtium 

Indicum. 

-  scorpioides.  Thofe  flowers  are  ranged  on  one 

fide  of  the  pedicle,  which  twills  at  top,  in  the  form  of 
a  fcorpion’s  tail.  Of  this  fort  is  the  heliotropium. 

-  semiflosculosus.  A  femiflofculous  flower. 

It  is  compofed  of  feveral  femiflorets,  included  in  one 
common  calyx. 

-  spicatus.  A  fpiked  flower.  It  is  one  whofe 

flowers  are  fet  thick  on  the  pedicle,  fo  as  to  form  an  acute 
icone. 

. —  stamineus.  It  is  one  which  is  compofed  of 

many  chives  included  in  a  calyx,  having  no  petals.  Of 
this  fort  is  the  biftort,  &c.  * 

-  sterilis.  barren  flowers.  Thefe  have  no  em¬ 
bryo  adhering  to  them,  fo  are  called  male  flowers. 

-  terra:.  See  Coelifolium. 

-  ventriculatus.  Whorle-fliaped  flower.  Thefe. 

grow  clofely  united,  furrounding  the  ftalk  at  the  joints. 

- umbellatus.  An  umbellated  flower.  It  is- 

when  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk,  or  branch,  is  divided 
into  feveral  pedicles,  or  rays,  beginning  from  the  fame 
point,  and  opening  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  inverted  cone  like  an  umbrella.  When  the  pedicles, 
into  which  the  ftalk  is  divided,  are  fubdivided  into  others: 
of  the  fame  form  upon  which  the  flowers  are  difpofed,  the 
firft  order  is  called  rays,  the  fecond  pedicles.  That  um¬ 
bel  which  confifts  of  pedicles  only  is  called  a  fingle  um¬ 
bel  ;  that  which  is  compofed  both  of  rays  and  pedicles  is 
called  a  compound  umbel. 

-  urseolatus.  Pitcher-fhapedyfowfr.  Of  this 

fort  are  the  arbutus  and  whortle-berry. 

FLUOR,  alfo  flus.  This  word,  when  ufed  adjective- 
ly,  is  applied  to  fignify  the  habitual  fluidity  of  any  fub- 
llance,  or  that  property  by  which  a  fubftance  cannot  be 
i  rendered  folid  ;  and  it  is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  dif- 
tinguilh  fuch  fubftances  from  others  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
!  which 
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which  are  habitually  folid,  or  which  may  be  rendered  fo  : 
e.  g.  a  volatile  alkali  treated  with  quicklime  is  always 
liquid,  and  cannot  be  made  to  concrete  or  cryftallize,  fo 
is  called  Jluor  volatile  alkali,  to  diPtinguifh  it  from  the 
concrete  and  cryftallizable  volatile  alkaii 

When  the  word  Jluor  is  ufed  fubdantively,  it  fignifieS 
a  certain  kind  of  done  which  is  fufible,  or  which  facili¬ 
tates  fufion.  Of  this  kind  are  mod  fpars,  which  are  call¬ 
ed  Jluors.  Mineralogids  differ  much  in  deferibing  Jluors-, 
but  by.  the  word  Jluor ,  that  kind  of  done  which  we  call  fpar 
is  generally  underdood.  Spar  appears  like  crydal,  it  is  co- 
lourlefs  a  id  pellucid,  but  not  fo  bright  as  crydal ;  it  com¬ 
monly  riles  in  triangular  points,  and  when  burnt,  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  lime,  whereas  crydal  runs  into  glafs.  Spar 
is  the  bads  of  mod  doncs,  it  is  the  petrifying  matter  of 
all  the  tribe  of  animal  petrefaCtions.  Springs  that  are 
impregnated  with  fpar  are  diuretic.  See  Di£t.  of  Chem. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  As  an  objeCt  of  fofiiology, 
the  fluor,  or  the  jlufjcs,  are  an  order  in  the  clafes  of  dones ; 
their  characters  are,  that  they  are  fodile  bodies,  which 
drike  not  fire  with  deel ;  effervefee  not  with  acids  ; 
very  readily  are  brought  into  fufion,  either  by  themfelves, 
or  when  mixed  with  certain  other  earths  and  dones,  ef- 
pecially  the  calcareous;  and  more  eafily  brought  into  fu¬ 
fion,  under  fimilar  circumdances,  than  the  foffil  bodies 
with  which  they  can  be  confounded.  See  Edwards’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Foffilogy. 

Fluor  albus.  The  white  Jlux,  commonly  called 
the  whites,  alfo  cachexia  uterlna ,  leucorrhcea ,  leucor- 
rhois.  It  is  a  jlux  of  matter  from  the  vagina,  which  is  of 
diderent  colours  and  confidencies,  but  generally  of  a  pale 
or  whitilh  colour.  Adruc  didinguidies  this  diforder  into 
lymphatic,  the  femilatteous,  and  laCteous.  Dr.  Shebbeare 
fays,  that  the  Jluor  albus ,  the  heCtic  fever,  and  the  dia¬ 
betes  are  of  the  fame  general  kind,  and  that  they  are  caufed 
by  a  defeftive  vital  heat  in  different  circumdances.  In 
Dr.  -Cullen’s  Nofology  it  is  the  menorrhagia  alba.  See 
Menorrhagia. 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  feems  mod  probably  to  be  in 
that  part  of  the  uterus  next  to  the  os  internum,  though 
principally  in  the  vagina.  Adruc  fays,  that  the  feat  is  in 
the  glands  about  the  fundus  uteri ;  thefe  glands  he  calls 
colatoria  laftea,  and  fays,  that  when  they  difeharge  more 
than  is  required  by  the  defign  of  nature  in  their  proper 
ufe,  this  difeafe  is  formed.  Hodman  fays,  “  that  in  a 
natural  date  the  uterine  exhaling  veffels  become  blood-vef- 
fels  at  the  mendrual  period,  and  when  their  plenitude  is 
regularly  difeharged,  they  contraft  to  theirformer  dinren- 
fion  and  tone ;  but  when,  by  immoderate  evacuations,  or 
other  caufes,  their  eladic  power  is  much  weakened,  they 
never  fully  contraCl,  but  feparate  the  ferous  part  of  the 
blood,  which  by  its  dagnating,  or  from  the  particular 
date  of  the  body,  acquires  various  degrees  of  acrimony 
.and  confidence.”  But  as  pregnant  women  are  liable  to 
this  complaint,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  matter  in  them 
proceeds  from  the  uterus,  except  as  above  obferved,  from 
about  the  os  internum  ;  for  the  fpongy  chorion  firmly  ad¬ 
heres  to  its  inner  furface  in  alrnod  every  part.  Some  wo¬ 
men,  it  is  true,  have  the  menfes  returning  in  every  month 
of  pregnancy,  which,  though  deficient  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  yet  rather  confirms  Hoffman’s  opinion  on 
this  fubjeCt,  as  well  as  that  the  vagina  maybe  a  principal 
feat  of  the  difeharge. 

Women  who  abound  with  ferum,  thofe  with  lax  fibres  ; 
women  at  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  girls  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  menfes,  are  the  mod  fubjeCt  to  this  dif¬ 
order  ;  though  girls  of  three  years  old,  &c.  up  to  old  age, 
have  been  its  fubjects.  Hoffman  obferves,  that  women 
who  are  fubjeCt  to  a  mucous  defluxion  at  the  nofe,  are, 
upon  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  affeCted  with  a  Jluor 
albus. 

That  the  immediate  caufe  of  a  Jluor  albus  is  debility 
of  the  veffels  from  which  the  mendrual  difeharges  are 
made,  or  a  retarded  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
them,  appears  from  fome  women  having  always  a 
fluor  albus  whenever  their  menfes  are  detained.  In  fome 
languid  habits,  the  Jluor  albus  returns  periodically  indead 
of  the  proper  mendrual  evacuation,  until  the  patient’s 
conditution  is  duly  invigorated  ;  and  in  many  indances, 
the  Jluor  albus  is  manifed  only  during  the  abfence  of  the 
menfes,  as  alfo  from  feveral  circumdances  obfervable  in 
the  manner  of  its  appearance  in  different  perfons. 

•  The.  more  remote  caufes  are  whatever  can  weaken  the 


veffels  from  whence  this  morbid  flux  makes  its  exit ;  anti 
thefe  are  cold  moid  air,  a  fedentary  life,  poor  diet;  excef- 
five  mendrual  difeharges,  abortions,  violent  extraction  of 
the  placenta,  &c. 

From  Hippocrates’s  defeription  of  this  difeafe  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  great  affinity  to  a  cachexy.  He  fays,  that 
cc  the  matter  difeharged  refembles  the  white  urine  of  an 
afis ;  white  fwellings  appear  in  the  patient’s  face,  the  part 
below  the  eyes  dwell,  her  eyes  are  difordered,  and  appear 
as  if  fhe  was  dropfical ;  the  colour  of  the  ikin  is  whitifh, 
and  the  lower  part  of  her  belly  tumid  ;  in  her  legs  appear 
tumors  fo  lax  and  fo  foft,  as  to  retain  the  impreffions  of 
the  finger ;  fhe  perceives  a  biting  pain  in  the  dbmach,  and 
feems  to  feel  an  acid  water  lodged  in  it  when  die  is  either 
fading  or  happens  to  vomit ;  when  ffie  goes  up  a  deep 
place  ffie  is  feized  with  ffiort  breathing ;  her  legs  are  cold, 
her  knees  feeble,  her  uterus  is  preternaturally  opened; 
and  fallen  down  with  a  fenfe  of  weight  to  its  mouth.”  In 
fome,  this  difeharge  is  daily,  and  in  others,  it  appears  two 
or  three  times  in  a  month,  and  continues  each  time  only 
a  few  days  ;  the  humour  is  ferous  and  limpid  in  fome,  and 
in  others  more  vifeid ;  fometimes  it  is  acrid,  and  occa- 
fions  an  itching,  pricking,  or  even  an  excoriation  ;  in  its 
greater  degrees  of  virulence,  it  appears  of  different  ffiades 
from  the  flighted  yellow  ,to  a  green  or  even  a  blackiffi 
green  colour,  and  it  is  then  more  or  lefs  fetid.  When 
the  cafe  is  of  a  milder  kind,  the  fymptoms  are  often  not 
regarded  ;  but  when  it  is  more  violent,'  a  cachexy  is  foon 
the  confequence ;  then  there  is  a  pain  and  fenfe  of  weight 
in  the  loins,  turbid  urine,  longings  and  loathings,  indi- 
gedion,  fwelling  of  the  face  in  the  night,  and  of  the  feet 
in  the  day,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fainting;,  all  which 
ending  in  dropfy,  or  a  confumption,  proves  fatal. 

This  diforder  ffiould  be  didinguiffied  from  a  cachexy; 
a  gonorrhoea,  pale  and  ill-coloured  menfes,  and  from  ul¬ 
cerations  and  abfeeffes  in  the  parts  of  generation. 

If  this  diforder  is  moderate,  it  is  fupported  a  long  time 
without  much  inconvenience,  but  in  increafed  degrees  it 
foon  fpoils  the  beauty  of  a  fine  face,  weakens  the  digedive 
powers,  and  produces  a  ge'neral  bad  habit ;  it  occafions 
derility  in  fome  women,  and,  in  more,  a  difpofition  to 
mifearry.  If  the  flux  is  unfeafonably  checked,  the  belly 
fwells,  a  heCtic  fever  comes  on,  and  a  train  of  the  molt 
difagreeable  fymptoms  follow. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  promote  digedion,  in- 
creafe  the  vital  heat,  and  redrain  the  preternatural  dif¬ 
eharge  ;  in  order  to  which,  the  diet  ffiould  be  light,  cor¬ 
dial  and  nouriffiing ;  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  milk  is  peculi¬ 
arly  ufeful,  and  fo  are  frequent  moderate  quantities  of  red 
Port  wine.  The  exercife  ffiould  be  moderate,  carefully 
avoiding  fatigue.  The  date  of  the  domach  mud  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  digedion  promoted  by  warm  domachics. 
The  blood  will  be  bed  improved  by  warm  aromatics, 
chalybeates,  antimonials,  and  the  bark. 

An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  the  antimonial  kind; 
may  begin  the  cure,  if  any  fymptom  attends  which  may 
probably  be  thus  relieved.  But  from  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  a  fpeedy  cure  is  not  to  be  expected,  if  the  degree 
of  diforder  is  confiderable ;  the  patient  ffiould,  therefore, 
be  guarded  againd  impatience  at  the  fird  onfet  towards 
relief;  this  adverted  to.  Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  mild 
mercurials  to  alter,  then  chalybeates  to  invigorate,  and  at 
lad  the  bark  and  cold  bathing  to  finiflr  the  cure.  See 
his  Cure  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Body  and  Mind. 

In  the  beginning,  warm  baths  made  by  fufpending  aro¬ 
matic  herbs  in  foft  water,  are  very  ufeful. 

Mild  purges,  fuch  as  rhubarb,  or,  which  is  yet  to  be 
preferred,  the  ol.  ricini ;  one  or  other  of  thefe  ffiould  be 
now  and  then  repeated  in  grofs  plethoric  habits. 

As  a  mercurial  alterative,  the  following  may  be  ufed  ; 
it  neither  injures  the  domach,  nor  didurbs  the  bowels.  R: 
hydrargyri  purificati,  3  m  tereb.  Venet.  3  ii.  ad  hydrarg. 
fixand.  cui  adde  rhabarb.  §  i.  fs.  cochin.  §  fs.  elix.  prop, 
q.  f.  f.  maffa  pillular.  Of  this  fuch  dofes  may  be  repeated 
night  and  morning  as  the  patient  can  take,  without  in- 
creafing  the  fenfible  difeharges. 

Adringents  are  univerfally  prohibited  by  Hoffman  ;  his 
cautions  in  thisrefpeCt  deferves  a  peculiar  regard. 

Injections  of  water,  mixed  with  fmall  quanties  of  vi¬ 
negar  are  ufeful  at  the  latter  end  of  the  cure.  This 
mixture  may  be  injeCted  up.the  vagina  two  or  three  time* 
a  day. 
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Diuretics  are  peculiarly  proper  for  leflening  theferous 
plethora. 

When  the  flux  is  much  difcoloured  and  fetid,  and  is 
alio  attended  with  heat,  pain,  and  ulcers,  it  is  probable 
that  a  fcirrhus  is  feated  in  the  uterus,  or  that  a  cancer 
niay  be  formed  there  •,  in  this  fituation,  palliatives  only 
can  be  propofed,  fuch  as  bleeding  once  in  a  month,  or  at 
longer  periods,  as  may  feem  moft  needful  j  purging  now 
and  then  with  manna,  a  milk  diet,  and  narcotics  repeated 
hight  and  morning* 

Dr.  Leek  feems  to  have  well  confidered  this  difeafe,  and 
to  have  given  very  ample  inftrudlions  for  its  relief,  in  his 
Medical  Inftru&ions.  He  obferves  that,  the  fluor  albus 
is  firft,  from  Ample  weaknefs,  and  relaxation  of  the  folids, 
which  may  either  be  general ,  where  the  whole  fy- 
ftem  is  enervated  and  unftrung  \  or  partial,  where  the 
zuomb  only  is  thus  affe&ed,  in  confequence  of  hard  labour, 
frequent  mifearriages,  fuppreffion,  or  immoderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  menfes  or  fprains  of  the  back. 

Weakly  women  with  lax  folids,  who  have  had  many 
children,  and  long  laboured  under  ill  health,  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  fubje£l  to  this  difeafe,  from  which  they 
fuffer  more  than  others. 

Dr.  Leek  obferves  that,  the  difeharge  proceeds  from 
the  veJJ'cls  fubfervient  to  menjlruation ;  becaufe  in  tender 
habits,  where  thofe  veiTels  are  weak,  and  fo  remain  too 
long  uncontra&ed,  the  fluor  albus  fometimes  immediately 
follows  the  menfes,  and  goes  off  by  degrees  as  they  gra¬ 
dually  clofe.  This  difeharge  alfo  proceeds  from  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands  of  the  womb,  as  is  evident  in  very  young 
females  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  in  whom,  though  rarely, 
it  is  obferved,  and  where  it  muft  then  neceffarily  have 
efcaped  from  thefe  parts ;  the  uterine  veffels  not  being 
fufficiently  enlarged  for  its  paffage  at  fo  early  a  period, 
fometimes,  as  in  pregnant  women,  it  proceeds  from  the 
vagina ,  and  not  from  the  womb  itfelf.  The  application 
of  peflaries ,  from  the  pain  of  irritation  they  occalion,  are 
alfo  apt  to  bring  on  this  difeharge :  hence  it  is  plain,  that 
this  difeafe  may  happen,  when  the  blood  is  in  a  pure  ftate, 
and  where  the  fault  is  in  the  veffels,  or  ftrainers  by  which 
the  fluids  are  vitiated  and  changed  from  their  natural 
qualities. 

The  fluor  albus  is,  firft,  from  Ample  weaknefs  of  the 
folids  in  general :  or,  fecondly,  of  the  womb  in  particular. 
And  Dr.  Leek  propofes  as  follows. 

Firft,  Nourifhing  Ample  food,  fuch  as  veal  broth,  jelly, 
frefli  eggs,  milk  diet,  &c.  R  rad.  farfaparil.  3  i.  fs.  coq. 
in  aq.  fort,  ad  ]fe  i.  cola  &  adde  infuf.  cort.  Peruv.  fb  i 
extradl.  cort.  Peruv.  Moll.  ^fs.  elix.  vitriol  acid,  gut 
160.  m.  cap.  cochl.  vi.  bis  in  die.  The  fame  method  is 
proper  when  the  whites  follow  the  menfes.  Smith’s 
forge-water  may  be  inje&ed  into  the  womb  twice  a  day, 
the  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  every  other  day  in  obftinate 
cafes.  Lime-water  with  a  litle  milk  may  be  ufed  for 
common  drink. 

Secondly,  Where  the  difeharge  is  {harp,  and  of  long 
handing,  it  is  improper  to  fupprefs  it  fuddenly,  until  the 
the  blood  is  freed  from  its  Impurities,  and  hath  recoveret 
its  foft  and  balmy  quality  of  which  it  hath  been  deprived. 
R  Infuf.  fenn.  limoniat.  3  ii.  manna  3  iii.  fpt.  lavend. 
c»  3  i.  m.  bif.  7man._repet.  diebus  a  purg.  liberis  R  pil. 
mere.  Ph.  Ed.  extr.  cicut.  aa  ji.  m.  f.  pil.  xx.  cap 
mane  nodleque.  After  this  courfe  for  a  few  weeks,  be¬ 
gin  with  the  following  {Lengthening  bitter :  R  pulv 
cort.  Peruv.  3  i.  centaur,  min.  and  cort.  aurant.  rec.  as 
3  fs.  aq.  font.  bull,  jfo  i.  m.  f.  infuf.  cui  adde,  R  genti- 
ana  comp.  3  ii*  caP*  cochl.  vi.  bis  vel  ter  in  die.  The 
fame  food  and  regimen,  as  in  the  flrft  cafe  ;  abftain  from 
malt  liquors,  drink  ricc-water,  in  each  pint  of  which  dif- 
folve  gum  arable  3  fs.  If  weak  and  of  a  cold  bloated  ha¬ 
bit,  infuf.  of  faffafras  wood,  or  infuf.  of  Juniper  berries 
.-with  a  little  French  brandy  it,  may  be  the  common  drink. 
When  ftie  begins  with  the  bitter  infuAon,  at  the  fame 
time  ufe  chalybeate  water  for  common  drink,  if  it  occa- 
Aons  cof.  Ivenefs  or  head  ach,  deflft,  and  let  the  drink  be 
imperiale  fweetened  with  manna  until  the  head  ach  and 
coftivenefs  are  removed. 

As  to  forms  for  ftomachicand  chalybeate  preparations, 
A'C.  fee  a  fuflicieut  variety  in  Brook’s  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Practice  of  Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii. 
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laft  deferves  an  attentive  perufal. 
ftruftions,  edit  5.  Wallis’s  Sydenham. 

FLUS.  S  ee  Fluor. 

FLUXIO.  See  CataRrhus. 

FLUXUS.  A  flux.  Sometimes  it  flgnifles  a  dc- 
fluxion,  and  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  fame  as  catarrhus. 
Sometimes  it  bears  a  rellrained  fenfe,  as  fluxus  ventris, 
which  is  a  continued  evacuation  of  humid  fseces,  without 
either  a  tenefmus  or  lientery ;  or  a  fluxus  hepaticus,  which 
is  when,  from  a  weaknefs  in  the  liver,  the  excrements  are 
like  water,  in  which  flefh  hath  been  wafted.  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ufes  the  word  po&,  fluxus ,  in  his  work  de  Nat.  Mu- 
lieb.  of  which  there  are  the  fluor  albus,  and  fluor  ruber, 
i.  e.  menfes.  Fluxus ,  pvar„  is  fpoken  of  a  falling  -off  the 
hair.  See  Trallian,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  In  Cullen’s  Nofology, 
it  is  fynonymous  with  Apocenoses,  which  fee. 

FOCARIUS.  Bread  broiled  on  the  hearth  or  gridiron. 

FOCILE  MAJUS  &  MINUS.  FociU,  an  Arabic 
term  but  a  barbarous  one.  Names  formerly  given  to  the 
ulna  and  radius  in  the  arm,  and  to  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
in  the  leg. 

FOCUS.  In  metallurgy,  Rulandus  fays  it  is  a  fmelt- 
ing  houfe.  Focus  morbi.  The  focus  of  a  difeafe  is  the 
part  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  keep  its  principal  refldence, 
and  whence  it  communicates  its  noxious  influence.  Some 
ancient  anatomifts  gave  this  name  to  the  flrft  lobe  of  the 
liver. 

FODINA.  A  name  of  the  labyrinth  of  die  ear.  See 
Labyrinthus. 

FCEDULA.  A  fpecies  of  fungus. 

FCENICULI,  vel  Foeniculatum  Lignum.  Sas¬ 
safras  wood. 

FCENICULUM.  Fennel.  Fceniculum  feems  to  be 
a  diminutive  of  faenum ,  hay  \  becaufe  when  withered  and 
dried,  it  is  like  hay  repoflted  againft  winter,.  J3oerhaave 
mentions  eight  fpecies 

— —  vulgare,  called  alfo  fceniculum  Germani- 
cum, 

NEL. 

ovatis 


p,  24  31.  Hamilton’s  Midwifery,  edit.  2.  p.  1 19, 
14c.  Hoffman’s  Diffcrtation  on  the  Fluor  Albus. 
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marathrum,  common  fincle,  or  gommon  fen- 
The  anethum  fceniculum,  or  anethum  fruHibus 
.  Var.  B.  Linn. 

_  This  plant  is  fo  common  on  our  tables,  that  its  deferip- 
tion  is  here  needlefs.  Its  feeds  are  fmall  and  dark-co¬ 
loured,  being  of  a  blackifh  brown.  The  plant  is  peren¬ 
nial,  native  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  thrives 
in  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  are  warm  and  pungent,  more  fo  than  thofe 
of  the  fweet  kind,  but  they  are  not  fo  palatable  ;  the 
fame  difference  is  obferved  in  the  waters  and  oils  obtained 
from  thefe  feeds  by  diftillation,  and  alfo  in  the  extrafts 
which  are  made  from  them.  Thefe  feeds  are  warm  and 
carminative,  they  are  commended  againft  naufeas  and 
loathing,  and  if  eaten  in  the  morning  faffing  they  are  faid 
to  help  the  fight. 

The  leaves  have  the  fame  flavour  with  the  feeds,  and 
fmell  ftronger  ;  but  to  the  tafte  are  weaker  and  lefs  agree¬ 
able.  They  impregnate  water,  fufficiently  ftrong  with 
their  virtues,  by  diftillation  ;  and  by  the  fame  procefs 
they  afford  a  conflderable  quantity  of  effential  oil.  Re&i- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  extra&s  an  agreeable  aromatic  from 
them,  which  retains  the  whole  ftrength,  after  evapora¬ 
tion,  to  a  proper  conflftence. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  fpring,  have  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte,  are  {lightly  aromatic,  and  are  ranked  amongft  the 
aperient  roots. 

Foenic.  dulc.  Sweet  fennel.  This  fpecies  of 
plant  is  annual,  a  native  of  warm  climes,  and  cultivated 
in  gardens.  It  is  the  anethum  fceniculum,  vel  anethum 
fru&ibus  ovatis,  Linn.  A  variety  of  the  fceniculum  vul¬ 
gare.  The  feeds  are  larger,  paler,  and  fweeter  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  they  contain  a  grofs  oil,  which 
is  eaflly  obtained  by  preffure,  and  have  been  efteemed 
pettoral  and  diuretic  :  but  when  freed  from  the  eflential 
oil,  are  perfectly  fnfipid.  The  London  College  directs  to 
diftil  a  Ample  water  from  the  feeds  ;  a  pound  of  thefe 
muifed,  to  draw  off  a  gallon.  See  Lewis’s  Mad.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Alpinum.  A  name  of  the  meum. 

Annuum.  See  Ammi  ^erum. 

Erraticum.  Saxifraga  Anglica.  ENGLISH 
SAXIFRAGE. 

Marinum 


majus  &  minus.  See  Crit?« 


MUM. 


Orientale.  SeeCuMiNUM. 


Foeni* 


f  o  l 
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Foeniculum  Porcinumi  See  PeucedAnum* 

. - Sinense.  See  Anisum  Ind. 

———Sylvestre.  A  name  of  the  bastard  spig- 
1«el.  See  Meum  latifolium  Adulterinum. 

_ Tortuosum.  See  Seseli  massiliense. 

FCENUM  BURGUNDIACUM.  See  Medica. 

. - Camelorum.  See  Juncus  oboRATUs. 

_ .  Graecum.  Fenugreek.^  See  Trigonella. 

It  is  called  alfo  bouceras,  buceras,  epiceras ,  and  is  a  plant 
with  ferrated,  roundifh  leaves  ;  whitifh  papilionaceous 
flowers,  followed  by  long,  {lender,  crooked,  flattifh  pods; 
containing  yellowifh  rhomboidal  feeds  furrowed  from  an¬ 
gle  to  angle;  or,  as  Neuman  obferves,  oblong  flattifh, 
quadrangular,  and  roundifh  at  one  end.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fown  annually  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  from  whence  they 
are  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  only  are  in  ufe,  and  their  prevailing  princi¬ 
ple  is  a  mucilaginous  matter.  An  ounce  of  thefe  feeds 
renders  a  pint  of  water  very  flimy  ;  their  chief  ufe  is  in 
emollient  cataplafms  and  fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
and  carminative  clyflers.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Foenum  Graojm  sylvestre.  See  Claux  vulg. 

LEGUMINOSA. 

FCETABULUM.  So  M.  A.  Severinus  calls  an  abf- 
cefs  with  a  cyft. 

FCETIDA  TINCTURA.  See  Asa  f^etida. 

FCETUS.  Fetus  a  fovendo  vel  a  <fo[ht v,  cojre,  or  rather 
■fetus,  from/ro,  fee  Voss.  Etymol.  The  young  of  all 
viviparous  animals  whilfl  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous 
animals  before  being  hatched  :  the  name  is  transferred  by 
botanifts  to  the  embryos  of  vegetables.  See  Cunceptio. 

In  the  human  foetus  are  feveral  pecularities  not  to  be 
found  in  the  adult ;  fome  of  them  are  as  follow  :  I.  The 
dufilus,  or  canal  is  arteriofus.  See  Arteriosus  Duc¬ 
tus.  2.  The  arteries  of  the  navel- firing,  which  are 
continuations  of  the  hypogaflrics,  after  the  birth  are 
fhrivelled  up,  and  form  the  ligamenta  umbilicalia  infe- 
riora.  3.  The  veins  of  the  navel-firing,  which  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  all  the  venal  branches  in  the  placenta, 
and  palling  into  the  abdomen,  become  the  falciform  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  liver.  4.  The  Ductus  venosus,  which 
fee.  5.  The  lungs,  which  before  being  inflated  with  air, 
are  compafil  and  heavy  ;  but  after  one  infpiration  they 
become  light,  and,  as  it  were,  fpongy :  and  it  may  be 
noted  here,  that  the  notion  of  the  lungs  finking  in  water 
before  the  child  breathes,  and  of  their  fwimming  after 
the  reception  of  air,  are  no  certain  proofs  that  the  child 
had  or  had  not  breathed,  much  lefs  that  it  was  murdered  ; 
for  the  uninflated  lungs  become  fpecifically  lighter  than 
water  as  foon  as  any  degree  of  putrefadlion  takes  place  in 
them ;  and  this  foon  happens  after  the  death  of  the  child  : 
befides,  where  the  utmofl  care  hath  been  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  the  child,  it  hath  breathed  once  or  twice,  and  then 
died.  6.  The  thymus  gland  is  very  large  in  the  foetus , 
but  dwindles  away  in  proportion  as  years  advance.  7.  The 
foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  of  ss  foetus,  is  generally  clofed 
inan  adult.  8.  The  circulation  of  the  blood.  See  Cir- 
culatio. 

On  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  fee  the  Edinb.  Med.  Ef- 
fays,  vol.  ii.  They  feem  to  be  nourifhed  by  a  fpecies  of 
abforption. 

The  extra  uterine  faetufes  are  generally  lodged  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes  ;  though  fometimes  they  are  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  Whenever  they  are  formed,  they  point 
to  the  anus,  or,  as  now  and  then  happens,  to  the  navel ; 
and  by  occafiOning  an  irritation  and  inflammation,  an 
abfeefs  is  formed  ;  on  the  opening  of  which,  a  pafiage  is 
formed  for  the  child,  which  generally  comes  away  by 
piece-meal.  See  inflances  recorded  in  the  Lond.  Med. 
Obf.  &  Inq.  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

As  to  marks,  & c.  imprefled  on  the  fetus  by  the  force 
efthe  mother’s  imagination,  &c.  much  isfaidwith  greater 
plaufibility  than  fatisfa£lion  on  both  fides  :  fome  things  of 
the  kind  which  are  giavely  related,  are  doubtlefs  abfurd  ; 
but  that  the  whole  fhoulfl  be  rejected,  feems  to  be  very 
unreafonable. 

FOLIACEUM  ORNAMENTUM.  The  fringed  fub- 
ftance  at  the  extremity  of  the  tubte  Fallopianse. 

FOLIATA  TERRA.  A  name  for  sulphur  after  it 
is  perfedlly  prepared  by  a  procefs  mentioned  in  the  Theat. 
Chym.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  fal  diureticus. 
FOLIATIO.  Foliation.  It  is  one  of  die  parts  of 


the  flower  of  a  plant,  being  a  eoHeflion  of  thefe  fine-co¬ 
loured  leaves  which  conflitute  tiic  compafs  of  the  flower; 

FOLIUM.  A  leaf.  It  is  a  part  of  a  plant,  extended 
in  length  and  breadth,  foas  to  have  one  lkle  dillinguifhed 
from  the  other*  In  Latin  it  is  called  folium ,  to  diftin- 
guilh  it  from  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  which  is  called  pctalum. 
See  Petala.  The  different  kinds  of  the  leaves  of  plants 
are  thus  deferibed  by  botanifts. 

■  - Alatum.  A  winged  leaf.  It  is  as  it  were  com- 

pofed  of  feveral  pinnated  leaves. 

-  Angulatum.  An  angular  leaf  It  is  when 

the  margin  is  cut  into  feveral  angles. 

■  -  Auriculatum;  An  eared  leaf.  ftisonewhofe 

bafe  next  the  pedicle  is  indented,  fome  what  refembling 
an  ear. 

-  ComPositum.  A  compound  leaf.  It  is  one 

which  is  divided  into  feveral  parts*  each  refembling  a 
Ample  leaf. 

- Crenatum.  A  crenated  leaf.  It  is  one  which 

is  cut  about  the  edges  into  feveral  obtufe  fegments; 

■  - Digitatum.  A  digitated  leaf.  It  is  a  com¬ 

pound  leaf,  divided  into  feveral  parts*  all  of  which  meet 
together  at  the  tail,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  hand*' 

- HeptafoliaTUM.  An  heptafoliated  leaf.  It  is 

a  digitated  leaf,  confuting  of  feven  fingers. 

— —  Integrum.  An  entire  leaf.  It  is  one  that  hath 
no  divifion  on  the  edges. 

- Laciniatum.  A  jagged  leaf.  It  is  one  that 

is  cut  about  the  edges  into  feveral  deep  portions  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  manner. 

— —  Pennatum.  A  pennated  leaf.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf,  divided  into  feveral  parts,  each  of  which  is 
called  a  lobe,  placed  along  the  middle  rib,  either  alter¬ 
nately  or  by  pairs.  When  the  middle  rib  is  terminated 
by  an  odd  lobe,  it  is  called  an  equal  pennated  leaf  When 
the  lobes  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  form  and  bignefs,  it 
is  called  an  uniform  pennated  leaf ;  when  they  are  not  fo, 
it  is  termed  difform. 

-  Quinquefoliatum.  A  quinquefoliated  leaf. 

It  is  a  digitated  leaf ,  confilling  of  five  fingers. 

- -  R  amosum.  A  ramofe  leaf.  It  is  one  which  is 

ftiil  farther  divided  than  the  winged  leaf  as  is  the  com¬ 
mon  or  female  fern. 

- Sagittatum.  A  fpear-fhaped  leaf.  It  is  one 

which  ends  in  three  {harp  angles,  refembling  a  dart. 

- Simplex.  A  fimple  leaf.  It  is  one  that  is  not 

divided  to  the  middle. 

- Sinuatum.  A  finuated  leaf.  It  is  one  that  is 

cut  about  the  edges  into  feveral  acute  fegments,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  faw* 

- Trifoliatum.  A  trifoliated  leaf.  It  is  a  digi¬ 
tated  leaf  with  three  fingers. 

- Trilobatum.  It  is  a  trilobated  leaf.  It  con- 

fifts  of  three  obtufe  lobes  which  are  not  divided  to  the 
bottom. 

- Umbilicatum.  An  umbilieated  leaf.  It  is 

one  that  hath  the  pedicle  fattened  to  the  backfide  of  a 
let'-,  fo  that  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaf  there  is  a  fmall 
cavity  formed  like  a  navel. 

Folium.  It  is  a  name  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone ; 
alfo  of  that  triangular  membranaceous  finus,  where  there 
is  a  concourfe  of  the  fagittal  and  coronal  futures  in  ir.  - 
fants:  it  fignifies  a  relaxed  uvula  in  Arnaldus.  And  is 
a  term  alfo  for  fol.  Indum,  Malabat  rum,  Malabatrum , 
talamabatrum ,  cardegi  Indi *  canella  Mulavarica,  carva, 
canella  fylvejlns  JWalabarica *  caton  karua,  canella  fava- 
nenjls.  Wild  cinnamon-trees,  Indian  leaf.  The 
tree  is  the  laurus  caflia  of  Linn. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  called  cajjia  lignea,  or  cortex 
craffior ,  alfo  clnnamomum  Malabaricum ,  and  is  often  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  true  cinnamon.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Like  the  cinnamon  it  is  a  cordial,  but  does  not 
poffefs  its  coroborating  quality ;  it  is  thicker,  more  woody, 
and  of  a  redder  colour  than  the  true  cinnamon ;  it  is  lefs 
hot  to  the  tafte,  and,  on  chewing,  is  mucilaginous,  by 
which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  true  cinnamon. 
Chufe  that  which  is  fmall,  purplifh,  eafily  broken,  fra¬ 
grant,  acrid,  fweetifh,  and  mucilaginous  when  chewed 
a  little. 

The  leaf,  which  is  called  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  folium , 
is  of  a  firm  texture,  of  an  oblong  oval  fhape,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  fmootfi  and  glofly  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
lefs  fo  on  the  under;  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  on  the 

upper, 
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Upper,  and  of  a  pale  brownilh  one  on  the  under  fide, 
furnifhed  with  three  ribs  running  its  whole  length,  very 
protuberant  on  the  lower  fide,  and  two  fmaller  ones 
which  bound  the  edges.  Both  the  leaves  and  their  pe¬ 
dicles  are  very  mucilaginous;  chewed  they  render  the 
faliva  llimy  or  glutinous  ;  infufed  in  water,  they  give  out  a 
large  quantity  of  ftrong  tenacious  mucilage;  but  of  the 
aroma,  which  is  ftrong  in  the  bark,  they  pofiefs  but  little. 
Ray  fays,  that  thefe  leaves  are  diuretic.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 

FOLLICULUS.  A  follicle,  a  little  bag,  called  "alfo 
cry p tee.  In  furgery,  it  is  a  bag  which  contains  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fome  abfcelTes  and  tumors,  and  the  melliceris,  &c. 
In  botany,  it  is  the  thin  involucrum,  or  membranaceous 
cover  which  inclofes  the  feeds  of  plants.  In  anatomy Jt 
is  a  fimple  gland. 

Folliculus  fellis.  The  gall-bladder.  See 
Vesicula  FELLIS. 

FOLLIS,  i.  e.  Folliculus.  It-  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
large  leather  bag  filled  with  wind,  and  ufed  as  an  exercile 
by  the  ancient  Romans. 

FOMENTATIO.  A  FOMENTATION;  {com  fomen  or 
foveo ,  nourifhing ,  or  cherifhing ;  alfo  called  embrochc. 
To  foment  is  to  cherifh  with  heat,  to  bathe  with  warm 
liquors.  Fomentations  are  powders,  or  dry  things  in 
bags ;  or  liquors  in  a  bladder,  or  fponge,  or  flannel,  and 
applied  warm  to  a  difeafed  part.  See  Fotus. 

FOMES.  Fewel.  From  fovendo.  When  fpoken  of 
difeafes,  it  is  the  internal  or  antecedent  caufe  which  fo¬ 
ments  and  continues  the  difeafe. 

Fomes  Ventriculi.  A  name  which  the  ancients 
gave  to  the  Spleen.  See  Splen. 

FOMITES,  Cloaths,  8c c.  receive  contagious  matter 
from  human  bodies,  and  retain  it  in  an  adive  ftate  for  a 
long  time.  The  fubftances  thus  imbibed  are  called  fo- 
mites’,  and  many  think,  that  contagion  received  from 
them,  is  more  powerful  than  that  arifing  from  human 
bodies.  See  Cont agio. 

FONS  CHYMHE.  The  fountain  of  chemistry. 
An  epithet  of  mercury. 

- Philosophorum.  The  philofopher’s  fountain. 

An  epithet  of  the  balneum  Marix 

- Pullans,  vel  Pulsatilis.  It'  is  the  part  on 

children’s  heads  cdMo&fontanclla. 

FONT  ALE  ACETOSUM.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  the 
fame  as  acidulx. 

FONTALIS  MAJOR.  Broad-leaved  pond-weed. 

FONT ANELL  A.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  membranous 
part  which  is  found  in  new-born  infants  at  the  coronal 
and  fagittal  commiflures,  and  which,  in  length  of  time, 
hardens  into  a  bone.  It  is  called  fans  pullans.  See  Pul- 

S  ATILIS. 

FONTANELLA,  a  diminutive  of  fons,  alfo  fonti- 
culus.  A  little  fountain.  In  furgery,  it  is  metapho¬ 
rically  ufed  to  fignify  the  fmall  aperture  called  an  issue. 
Ifjues  were  made  in  Hippocrates’s  time,  and  have  more 
or  lefs  maintained  their  credit  down  to  the  prefent 
age.  By  iffues,  ferum  is  difeharged  from  the  body.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  obferved,  that  ulcers  and  iffues  dry  up  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fevers,  and  experience  hath  ever  confirmed 
the  fame:  others  obferve,  that  when  iffues  dry  up,  and 
become  livid  or  black,  fome  diforder  is  approaching.  The 
parts  where  iffues  are  generally  made  are,  l .  On  the  co¬ 
ronal  future,  juft  where  it  joins  the  fagittal;  but  a  perpe¬ 
tual  blifter  on  this  part  is  to  be  preferred.  2dly.  The 
neck.  3dly.  The  arms,  near  the  the  loweft  part  of  the 
deltoide  mufcle,  in  the  interftice  between  it  and  the 
biceps  mufcle.  4thly.  Above  the  knee,  on  the  infide 
of  the  thigh,  where  there  is  a  finus,  which  may  eafily 
be  perceived  by  the  finger.  5thly,  Below  the  knee,  on 
the  infide  of  the  leg,  where  generally  a  finus  may  be 
perceived.  6thly.  On  the  back;  but  on  all  occafions, 
when  thefe  laft  are  formed,  they  would  be  more  ufeful 
and  lefs  troublefome,  if  placed  aboye  the  knee. 

The  method  of  making  an  iffue  is,  firft  to  mark  the 
part  with  ink,  then  the  operator  and  an  afliftant  having 
raifed  the  fkin  with  their  fore-fingers  and  thumbs,  the 
operator  pufhes  a  lancet  through  the  Ikin,  fo  as  that  an 
opening  may  be  made  into  it,  large  enough  to  receive  a 
fmall  pea;  the  pea  being  introduced,  it  is  fecured  by  a 
fticking-plafter  and  bandage ;  after  which,  every  twenty- 
four  hours  a  frelh  pea  mull  be  replaced,  and  the  old  one 
thrown  a^ay.  2 


Some  apply  a  cauftic,  and  let  it  continue  fix  or  eight 
hours,  then  cut  the  eichar  and  infert  a  pea. 

Inftead  of  common  peas,  fome  ufe.  wooden  or  filver 
balls  to  promote  the  difeharge;  others  take  the  dried 
oranges,  called  orange  peas,  or  cut  pieces  of  gentian  or 
oris-roots  to  a  proper  fixe:  and 

When  iffues,  or  perpetual  blifters  are  difagreeable,  a 
plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch  may  be  worn  for  fome  time 
with  advantage;  when  it  fails  to  adhere,  a  frelh  one  may 
be  put  in  its  place. 

Iffues  are  formed  with  great  advantage,  when  we  would 
heal  ulcers  of  long  Handing.  In  many  cafes,  after  the 
ulcers  are  healed,  the  iffues  may  be  gradually  diminifhed, 
as  the  conftitution  improves;  but  eren  then  to  dry  up  the 
iffue,  would  not  be  judicious,  as  many  difagreeable,  and 
fometimes  fatal  effeds  have  been  the  confequence ;  Lc- 
fides  there  is  fo  little  neceflity  for  running  anv  rifque,  as 
we  can  with  advantage  chufe  the  Filiation,  and  thus  ren¬ 
der  its  continuance  lefs  excepti enable  on  this  fuhjech. 
See  Bell  on  Ulcers,  ed.  4.  p.  140.  ids  Surgery,  vol.  4. 
p.  376.  384.  White’s  Surgery,  Lera  on  the  Them  v 
of  Iffues-,  and  Hoffman  on  the  lame,  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  fol.  edit,  of  his  Works. 

FONTICULUS.  In  furgery;  it  is  the  fame  as  fonla- 
neila.  L 

FONTINALIS.  A  fort  of  mofs  with  clcfe  uniform 
heads,  fupported  by  very  fhort  pedicles,  and  when  ripe, 
they  open  tranverfely  in  the  upper  part,  and  difeharge  a 
capitelluni. 

FORAMEN.  An  hole,  from  forando,  to  perforate. 
See  Os  and  Caput. 

Foramen  Cjecum.  The  name  of  a  hole  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tongue.  See  Lingua. 

- Lacerum.  See  Catut. 

- Ovale.  On  examining  the  heart  of  a  foetus, 

we  find  this  hole :  it  is  feated  under  the  tubercu'Ium 
Loweri,  and  goes  through  the  fepturn  auriculatum,  di¬ 
rectly  oppofed  to  the  vena  cava  inferiora.  After  the 
child  is  born,  and  a  little  grown  up,  this  hole  clofes  up, 
though  in  fome  inftances  it  remains  a  little  open,  even 
through  old  age.  See  Cor. 

FORAMINULENTUM  Os,  See  Ethmoides  os. 

FORCEPS,  Pincers;  from  fbrmum,  or  f orb  urn,  anob- 
folete  word,  fignifying  hot  and  eaperc  ;  or  from  ferrum 
and  capere. 

FORMA.  The  form.  Among  the  chemifts  it  not 
only  fignifies  the  outward  form  of  things,  but  alfo  it  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  quinta  ejfentia. 

FORMICA.  The  name  of  a  fort  of  black  wart  with 
a  broad  bafe,  and  cleft  fuperficies :  alfo  the  name  of  a  va- 
ricofe  tumor  on  the  anus  and  glans  penis. 

- Formica  miliaris.  A  fpecies  of  Herpes. 

- Major;  called  alfo  hipp omyr maces .  The  horse- 

ant.  They  are  not  yet  noted  in  medicine.  In  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  abr.  vol.  ii.  mention  is  made  of  three  kinds  of 
ants  ;  but  the  only  fort  which  is  noted  is  the 

- Minor.  The  ant,  or  pismire.  This  infect 

contains  an  acid  juice,  which  it  emits  on  being  irritated: 
this  acid  is  what  moft  likely  occafions  the  uneafinefs  on 
our  ikins  when  they  are  faid  to  have  ftung  us.  A  grots 
oil  is  obtained  by  expreflion  from  ants,  after  di Hilling 
them  in  water  ;  and  an  eflential  oil  arifes  with  the  acid 
liquor  in  diftillation.  The  medical  qualities  of  this 
infed  are  not  known.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works'. 

FORMICANS.  Formicating.  An  epithet  be¬ 
llowed  by  Galen  on  a  low  unequal  pulfe. 

FORMIX.  The  fame  as  noli  me  tangere-,  lupus,  or 
herpes  cfhiomcnos. 

FORMULA.  A  technical  term,  fpoken  of  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  medicines,  w'hether  fimple  or  compound, 
both  with  refped  to  their  confiftence  and  defeription. 
Morellus  and  Gaubius  have  writ  treatifes  profeflediy  on 
the  forms  of  medicines. 

FORNAX,  alfo  Furnus.  A  furnace.  One  principal 
part  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  confifts  in  contri¬ 
vances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and  for  di reding 
and  regulating  its  power. 

The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  called 
the  furnace  for  open  fire;  it  confifts  of  an  iron  hoop  and 
a  few  bars  placed  horizontally  to  fupport  the  fire ;  over 
it  is  placed  the  veflel  to  be  heated,  ‘but  it  refts  on  a  :rh‘et. 
If  a  deep  hoop  is  ufed,  and  the  fire-place  communicates 
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with  a  chimney,  and  hath  a  place  below  for  the  allies  to 
fall  into,  and.  for  the  air  to  pafs  through,  it  is  called  a 
wind  -furnace  ;  of  the  -wind- furnaces,  fome  have  the 
chimney  over  the  middle,  and  others  have  it  on  one  fide  ; 
the  firft  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in 
which  the  flame  can  be  returned  upon  the  furface  of  the 
fubjett  expofed  to  the  fire  ;  the  fecond  is  ufed  for  melting 
certain  materials  in  crucibles,  or  for  fixing  a  Hill,  or  other 
vefl'el  which  is  ufed  for  boiling  in.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  furnaces,  which,  from  their  ufe  or  form,  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  See  Athanor,  Balneum  Aren^e,  &c. 

A  commodious  portable  furnace,  for  a  bufinefs  of  fmall 
extent,  may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the 
common  black-lead  melting-pots,  by  cutting  a  door  at 
the  bottom  for  the  afh-pit,  and  another  above  this  for  the 
fire-place  •,  and  introducing  a  circular  iron  grate  of  fuch 
a  fize,  that  it  may  reft  between  the  two  doors.  See 
more  of  furnaces  in  the  Di£t.  of  Chem.  and  in  Dr. 
Lewis’s  Commercium  Philofophico-technicum,  part  the 
fir  ft. 

FORNICATUS,  or  fornicated  petals,  are  fuch  flower- 
leaves  as  are  arched,  after  the  manner  of  the  creft  of  clary 
or  fage. 

FORNIX.  See  Achicolum. 

Fornix.  It  is  part  of  the  corpus  callofum  in  the 
brain  ;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of  a  diftant  refemblance 
that  it  hath  to  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults,  when  viewed 
in  a  particular  manner.  See  Cerebrrum  and  Lyra. 

FORTIS,  Aqua.  It  is  a  name  which  artifts  have 
iven  to  the  nitrous  acid,  becaufe  of  its  diffolving  power, 
ee  Nitrum.  It  is  alfo  called  Elephas.  In  -the  manu¬ 
facture  of  foap,  the  cauftic  alkaline  lixivium  is  called  alfo 
the  ftrong  water. 

FOSSA.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  fame  as  foffa  navicularis. 
It  is  properly  a  ditch. 

Fossa  Amyntje.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller, 
about  four  yards  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  Begin 
the  application  at  the  tip  of  the  nofe ;  and  eroding  at  the 
neck  again,  crofs  on  the  nofe,  and  finifh  with  circulars. 

- Magna.  ?  Called  alfo  Foffa.  See  Auri- 

- Navicularis.  )  cula.  Alfo  the  interior  cavity, 

tmdrima  vel  foffa  magna  of  the  pudendum  muliebre, 
which  appears  on  a  feparation  of  the  labia. 

■ .  Pituit aria.  See  Sella  turcica. 

FOSSILIS  SAL.  See  Sal  gemmje. 

FOSSILUS.  A  name  of  the  tibia,  alfo  of  the  fibula. 

FOTUS.  A  fomentation.  Fomentations  are  fluids 
externally  applied,  ufually  as  warm  as  the  patient  can 
bear  them,  and  in  the  following  manner :  two  flannel 
cloths  are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of  which  is 
wrung  as  dry  as  the  necelfary  fpeed  will  admit,  then  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  part  affedled ;  it  lays  on  until  the 
heat  begins  to  go  offj  and  the  other  is  in  readinefs  to  ap¬ 
ply  at  the  inftant  in  which  the  firft  is  removed ;  thus 
thefe  flannels  are  alternately  applied,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
affebfed  part  conftantly  fupplied  with  them  warm.  This 
is  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Every  intention  of  relaxation  and  foothing  by  fomenta¬ 
tions,  may  be  anfwered  as  well  by  warm  water  alone,  as 
when  the  whole  tribe  of  emollients  are  boiled  in  it ;  but 
when  difeutients  or  antifeptics  are  required,  fuch  ingre¬ 
dients  mult  be  called  in  as  are  adapted  to  that  end. 

The  degree  of  heat  fhould  never  exceed  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pleafing  fenfation  ;  great  heat  produces  effedls 
very  oppoute  to  that  intended  by  the  ufe  of  fomentations. 
For  thefe  applications,  Hippocrates,  according  to  Ftefius, 
make  ufe  of  the  word  thermafma. 

Fotus  anodynus.  See  Anodynum. 

FOVEA.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  finus  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre.  In  the  bath-rooms  it  is  a  fudatory  for  receiv¬ 
ing  one  or  both  the  legs,  in  order  to  fweating. 

FRACASTORII  Species  i.  e.  Fulv.  e  bolo.  See  Bo- 

ius. 

FRACTURA.  Alfo  called  by  the  Greeks  catagma. 
A  fracture.  Paulus  TEgineta  fays,  that  ct  a  frailure 
is  fuch  a  feparation  of  a  bone  as  is  made  by  external 
force.”  Lib.  vi.  cap.  89.  and  thus  a  fracture  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  a  caries.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dialyfes. 

Frailures  are  differently  denominated,  according  to 
their  different  direction ;  as  a  tranfverfe,  oblique,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  8i c.  f  ailure.  The  French  diftinguifh  f  ailures 


thus  :  when  one  bone  is  broken  in  one  place  only,  and  no 
remarkable  injury  is  perceived  in  the  adjacent  parts,  it 
is  called  a  Ample  failure-,  2dly,  when  a  bone  is  broken 
in  more  parts  than  one,  or  when  two  bones  that  are 
joined  together,  as  the  radius  and  ulna,  are  both  broken, 
it  is  called  a  compound  failure-,  but,  gdly,  if  with  a 
failure  there  is  a  dillocation  or  a  wound,  it  is  then  a 
complicated  frailure. 

In  failures ,  the  power  of  nature  is  great  in  producing 
new  bone.  The  reunion  of  the  feparate  parts  of  the 
bone,  is  by  a  renewal  of  the  organical  bony  ftruHure, 
and  not  by  a  gluey  matter,  which  hardens  into  what  is 
called  callus. 

Frailures  are  difeovered  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  touch. 

It  is  never  prudent  to  promife  a  fpeedy  cure,  becaufe 
certain  accidents  may  occur,  which  may  for  a  time  pre¬ 
vent  the  re-union  of  the  fraeftured  bones  :  when  this  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  pregnant  women,  a  cure  is  fometimes 
not  effected  until  after  delivery.  See  an  inftance  in  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  &  In.  vol.  iv.  HildanuS  mentions 
three  cafes  of  this  kind.  Heifter  fays,  that  a  failure 
will  not  heal  in  a  pregnant  woman;  but  this  is  not 
always  true.  A  bad  habit  of  body,  as  when  there  is  a 
fcorbutic  or  a  venereal  taint,  may  prevent  the  bone  from 
healing ;  or  a  caries  may  retard  the  union :  if  a  wafting 
of  the  limb,  or  a  palfy  comes  on  upon  a  fradlured  bone, 
the  cure  will  be  flow,  if  it  is  ever  effected.  If  a  frailure 
happens  under  where  an  ulcer  hath  been  a  long  time,  it 
is  very  difficultly  united.  A  frailure  in  the  cranium,  ver¬ 
tebrae,  ribs,  fternum,  os  ilium,  or  os  pubis,  are  danger¬ 
ous,  on  account  of  the  near  vicinity  of  the  brain,  fpinal 
marrow,  or  other  of  the  vifeera. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  if  called  after  the  tumor  or  a  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  is  come  on,  the  extenfion  muft  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  they  are  removed ;  but  if  thefe  fymptoms  are 
flight,  proceed  to  extenfion,  to  prevent  their  increafe. 
If  there  is  a  wound,  all  foreign  matters  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  at  the  firft  dreffing,  if  poffible  ;  all  ftridtures,  &c. 
made  eafy ;  if  the  wound  is  too  fmall,  it  fhould  be  di¬ 
lated  ;  and,  if  poffible,  this  fhould  be  done  before  inflam¬ 
mation  comes  on,  for  then  the  parts  become  more  fenf- 
ible.  If  poffible,  contrive  that  the  matter  may  have  a  de¬ 
pending  difeharge  from  the  wound,  that  all  danger  from 
abforption  may  be  avoided ;  but  do  this  without  altering 
the  relaxed  ftate  of  the  limb,  which  is  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance,  that  hardly  any  thing  fhould  interfere  with  this 
particular.  If  a  bone  protrudes,  it  is  better  to  faw  off  a 
part  than  to  permit  the  matter  to  lodge  fo  as  to  be  ab- 
forbed  :  this  operation  is  but  very  little  trouble  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  but  the  lodging  of  the  matter  is  extremely  fo.  If 
a  luxation  accompanies  a  frailure,  reduce  the  luxation 
firft,  and  afterwards  proceed  with  the  frailure ;  though 
if  th c  frailure  is  very  near  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone, 
reduce  tire  frailure,  and  wait  its  healing  before  you  make 
any  attempt  on  the  luxation. 

When  a  fimple  failure  happens,  reduce  it,  and  lay 
the  limb  eafy;  then  apply  a  cataplafm  of  oatmeal,  oil, 
and  vinegar,  or,  as  a  fubftitute  a  plafter  of  cerat.  alb. 
The  bandage  with  eighteen  tails  is  the  beft,  both  in  fim¬ 
ple  and  compound  failures ;  it  is  more  commodious  than 
the  roller,  as  it  allows  of  viewing  the  limb  without  dif- 
turbing  it.  At  the  conclufion,  if  the  leg  is  cedematous, 
the  laced  flocking  is  the  beft  ;  and  rubbing  it  daily  with 
a  flannel,  or  a  flefh-brufh,  will  reftore  the  plumpnefs  of 
the  calf. 

Compound  frailures  are  often  attended  with  mortifi¬ 
cation  ;  but  this  fhould  not  always  haften  to  amputation. 
As  foon  as  any  tendency  to  this  fymptom  appears, 
make  ufe  of  an  antifeptic  fomentation  in  which  fal  am¬ 
nion.  is  diffolved ;  drefs  the  wound  twice  a  day,  and 
wrap  the  part  up  with  the  catap.  cumini;  then  apply 
bladders  of  warm  water,  one  third  or  half  full,  to  keep 
up  a  proper  warmth  from  dreffing  to  dreffing ;  befides 
thefe,  give  the  bark  joined  with  rhubarb ;  in  fome  cafes 
the  bark  fhould  be  given  with  nitre,  and  in  others  with 
camphor,  volatiles,  and  fnake-root.  Inftances  deviating 
from  this  advice  are  as  follow : 

When  amputation  feems  necelfary,  confider,  whether, 
if  amputation  is  omitted,  life  will  not  be  endangered. 
It  is  impoffible  in  fome  inftances  to  know  immediately 
whether  a  limb  can  be  faved  or  not.  However,  when  a 
bone  or  bones  are  broken  into  many  pieces,  and  that  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  as  often  happens  from  cannori-fhot, 
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broad  wheels  of  caariages,  &o  paffirtg  Over  or  falling  on 
a  limb,  the  foft  parts  being  fo  torn  and  bruifed,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  mortification  of  the  part  the  moll  probable  and  the 
moll  immediate  confequence,  amputation  will  be  the 
molt  proper  aid,  and  that  without  lofs  of  time.  —  If  the 
ends  of  a  bone,  or  two  bones,  by  which  a  joint  is  formed 
be  crufhed,  and  the  ligaments  which  make  a  part  of  the 
joint  are  confiderably  injured,  another  inftance  occurs  in 
which  amputation  cannot  with  propriety  be  deferred. — 
Some  inftances  of  compound  failures  require  fpeedy 
amputation :  all  who  die  from  this  caufe,  die  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  feizing  the  limb  tending  to  a  gangrene;  this 
gangrene  makes  a  rapid  progrefs  along  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  vital  parts,  and  deftroys  before  nature  can 
accO  nplilh,  a  reparation,  or  art  flop  its  career;  therefore, 
inilead  of  waiting  for  a  reparation  of  the  mortified  from 
the  found  part,  or  inftead  of  waiting  two  or  three  days  to 
try  what  art  can  do,  proceed  immediately  to  the  repara¬ 
tion.  To  wait  in  this  cafe,  is  to  lofe  all  opportunity  of 
faving  life,  except  perhaps  in  an  inftance  of  one  in  fifty, 
a  difproportion  too  great  to  admit  of  any  hefitation.  A 
very  fhort  time  makes  all  the  difference  between  proba¬ 
ble  fafety  and  fatality.  If  in  a  compound  fratture  this 
juft  named  inflammation  hath  taken  place,  and  hath  con¬ 
tinued  fome  hours,  amputation  would  furely  deftroy ;  j 
the  only  chance  then,  is  to  ufe  fuch  antiphlogiftic  regi- 


generally  enfue,  and  relief  is  feldom  obtained  but  by 
amputation  of  the  hand.  However,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  by  two  afliftants  extending,  while  the  furgeon  en¬ 
deavours  to  replace  the  fractured  bone  or  bones.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  145. 


FRACf  URE  of  the  Clavicle. 

Whatever  part  of  the  clavicle  is  broken,  the  part  which 
joins  the  fcapula  defeends  below  that  part  which  is  fixed 
to  the  fternum,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  arm. 
When  this  bone  is  fractured,  tire  patient  cannot  lift  up 
his  arm  ;  it  hangs  inclined  towards  his  breaft,  and  in  a 
flight  motion  of  the  humerus  the  failure  in  the  clavicle 
will  be  evident  to  the  touch,  fight,  or  ear,  or  them  all. 
To  reduce  this  frail  ure  is  caly,  but  to  retain  the  bones  in 
their  proper  fituation  is  more  difficult.  An  affiftant 
fhould  place  his  knee  between  the  fcapulse  of  the  patient, 
then  with  his  two  hands  draw  the  fhoulders  back ;  thus 
the  clavicles  will  be  extended  ;  the  furgeon  (landing  be¬ 
fore  the  patient,  muft  then  reduce  the  ends  of  the  bone, 
by  railing  the  arm  to  its  proper  fituation,  inftead  of  load¬ 
ing  the  other  end  next  the  fternum,  with  comprefles  to 
bring  down  the  rifing  end  of  the  bone,  as  they  call  it, 
which  is  only  fo  from  the  other  being  carried  below  it  by 
the  weight  of  the  arm :  this  done,  apply  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  clavicles  a  narrow,  but  thick  bolfter  to  fill  up  the 


men,  &c-  as  appears  to  be  indicated,  and  wffien  thele  j  cavities ;  upon  thefe  lay  two  narrow  bolfters,  in  the  form 
have  no  farther  ufe,  then  fupport  the  patients  with  cor-  Qf  the  letter  X ;  over  thefe  place  a  piece  of  thick  paper 
dials,  the  bark,  &c. — Again,  inflammation  may  not  run  I  moiftened  with  vinegar  ;  then  put  a  wad  of  tow,  or  a  ball 
hi  ah,  yet  frequently  there  are  lodgments  of  matter,  and  made  of  foft  rags,  under  the  arm-pit,  next  to  where  the 
after  feveral  openings,  frefh  colledlions  are  formed;  the  \  failure  is,  for  the  fupport  of  the  fhoulder ;  after  this 
patient,  inftead  of  being  recruited,  waftesby  the  difeharge,  1  apply  the  bandage,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fractured  ends  from 
he  hath  night-fweats,  lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  In  thefe  j  moving ;  and,  laftly,  fufpend  the  arm  in  a  fling  fixed 
cafes  the  bone  continues  difunited,  and  amputation  at  laft  1  about  the  neck.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  59.  White’s 
is  neceflary.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  in  compound  frac-  J  Surgery,  p.  138. 


Fracture  of  the  Cubit. 

The  cubit  hath  two  bones,  viz.  the  radius  and  ulna. 
Frailura  here  are  difeovered  by  the  fight,  touch,  and 


tures,  there  are  three  points  of  time  in  which  amputation 
may  become  neceflary.  1.  Immediately,  or  as  foon  as 
may  be  after  the  receiving  of  the  injury.  2.  When  the 
bones  continue  a  confiderable  length  of  time  without  any 
manifeft  difpofition  to  unite,  and  the  difeharge  from  the  I  ear :  by  the  touch  and  fight,  by  moving  the  hand  of  the 
wound  is  fuch  that  the  patient’s  ftrength  fails,  and  ge-  affefted  cubit  inward  and  outward ;  though  a  fraflured 
heral  fymptoms  of  diffolution  approach.  3.  When  a  ulna,  from  its  inability  to  fupport  the  joint,  will  drew 
mortification  (hall  have  taken  fuch  complete  poffeffion  of  itfelf  fooner  than  that  of  the  radius :  the  ear  difeovers  a 
the  inferior  part  of  the  limb,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  I  grating  noife,  if  the  elbow  is  held  fteady,  and  the  hand  is 
that  upon  feparation  of  fuch  parts,  the  bone  or  bones  I  moved  inward  and  outward. 

(hall  be  left  bare  in  the  interfpace.  The  firft  and  fecond  If  the  radius  is  to  be  reduced,  and  the  fragments  have 
of  thefe  are  matters  of  ferious  confideration;  the  third  receded  towards  the  ulna,  an  affiftant  fhould  ftretch  the 
hardly  requires  any.  The  neceffity  of  early  amputation  arm,  and  the  furgeon  fhould  prefs  down  the  patient’s 
in  the  above  cafes  where  it  is  thus  urged,  arifes  from  the  hand  towards  the  ulna,  until  the  depreffed  part  is  ele- 
dreadof  the  ill  effefls  of  a  greatly  obftructed  circulation,  vated  ;  after  this,  comprefs  the  arm  on  each  fide  with  the 
owing  to  a  large  deftruftion  of  veffels ;  thefe  added  to  palms  of  the  hand,  fo  as  to  reftore  the  compreffed  mufcles 
thofe  arifing  from  pain,  irritation,  and  the  admiffion  of  between  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
air,  often  produce  a  great  degree  of  fever  and  inflamma-  radius  to  their  natural  pofition ;  then  lay  a  comprefs  and 
tion,  which  hurries  on  quickly  to  a  gangrene  and  death ;  ftrong  pafteboard  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  arm,  over  the 

quadratus  mufcle,  to  prevent  it  drawing  the  fraftured 
bone  toward  the  found  one  ;  after  wffiich,  apply  the  cir¬ 
cular  bandage,  and  fufpend  the  arm  in  a  fling,  writh  the 


and  if  a  joint  is  injured,  the  danger  is  increafed.  If  pof- 
fible  then,  determine  for  the  operation  before  inflamma¬ 
tion  approaches  ;  for  if  this  fymptom,  with  irritation  and 
tenfion,  have  taken  place,  the  operation  wfill  be  too  late. 
In  the  fecond  inftance,  with  refpefl  to  the  point  of  time 
for  amputation,  the  patient  or  his  friends  muft  determine 


I  hand  in  a  prone  fituation. 

If  the  ulna  is  fraftured,  proceed  as  when  the  accident 
happens  to  the  radius  ;  only  remember  to  turn  the  hand 


it ;  for  with  the  furgeon  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  towards  the  radius,  until  the  depreffed  part  of  the  ulna 
abfolute  neceffity.  In  the  third  inftance,  with  refpeft  to  |  has  recovered  its  former  pofition. 


the  point  T)f  time,  it  requires  no  confideration ;  for  if  | 
the  foft  parts  are  deftroyed  down  to  the  bone  or  bones, 
either  the  furgeon  muft  faw  them,  or  they  muft  be  left  to  | 
feparate.  In  either  cafe,  the  patient  lofes  his  limb. 


If  both  thefe  bones  are  broken,  proceed,  as  with  either 
of  them  fingly.  Mr.  Pott  obferves  in  this  cafe,  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  put  the  longitudinal  comprefles  as  near  as 
may  be  betwixt  the  bones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  callus 


Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  inftances  which  deter-  uniting  them,  which  would  hinder  the  rotatory  motion  of 
mine  in  favour  of  amputation ;  experience,  and  the  fe-  |  the  arm. 


in 

Veral  authors  who  have  writ  well  on  this  fubjefl,  will  I 
fuggeft  more,  and  amongft  thefe  may  be  confulted  Pott’s ! 
Works,  quarto  edition ;  alfo,  by  the  fame  author,  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Neceffity,  &c.  of  | 
Amputation  in  certain  Cafes,  &c.  See  Gooch’s  Works. 
Obf.  or  Mr.  Pott’s  General  Remarks  on  Frailures ,  by 
Thomas  Kirkland,  Surgeon,  and  the  Syftems  of  Surgery, 
&c.  by  Bell,  Deal'e,  Kirkland,  &c. 

Fracture  of  the  Carpus. 

Thefe  bones  are  fmall,  and  rarely  broken ;  and  when 
they  are,  they  cannot  be  properly  replaced,  nor  will  they 
confolidate.  Befides,  the  ligament  and  tendons  are  io 
much  bruifed,  that  in  confequence  thereof,  the  joint  of 


It  often  happens  in  frailures  of  this  part,  that,  not- 
withllanding  all  poffible  care,  a  ftiff  joint  follows ;  there¬ 
fore,  though  (in  this  particular  inftance,  and  in  the  pa¬ 
tella)  keeping  the  whole  limb  ftrait  relaxes  the  particular 
mufcles  of  the  bones  ;  yet  if  a  ftiff  joint  is  to  be  feared, 
as  foon  as  ever  the  benefits  from  relaxation  are  over, 
gently  bend  the  limb.  A  ftiff  bent  cubit  being  much 
more  ufeful  than  a  ftrait  one.  See  Lond.  Med.  Jour, 
vol.  i.  p.  356.  Edin.  Med.  Com.  vol.  ix.  p.  382.  White’* 
Surgery,  b.  iv.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  84. 

A  fractured  Finger. 

When  the  contufion  of  the  hand  or  finders  is  very  con- 

O  • 

fiderable  amputation  is  moll  advifeable  ;  but  if  vou  can 


the  hand  becomes  rigid  ;  and  abfeefies,  fiftulas,  and  caries,  |  fave  the  part  proceed  as  follows ;  having  placed  the  frac- 

I  5  tured 
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turect  bone  properly,  and  reduced  the  fragments,  roll  it 
up  with  a  narrow  fillet  to  the  next  finger.  Begin  the 
bandage  about  the  wrift,  carry  it  over  the  back  of  the 
hand  to  the  finger,  and  if  more  fingers  than  one  are  frac¬ 
tured,  carry  it  round  each  feparately,  and  then  round 
them  all ;  then  put  a  ball  into  the  hand,  and  bind  it  tight 
to  the  fingers ;  after  which  continue  the  roller  back  to  the 
wrift,  and  finifin  by  placing  the  hand  in  a  fling.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  93.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  145. 

Fracture  in  the  Foot. 

Fraflures  in  the  tarfus,  metatarfus,  and  toes,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  with  wounds  from  the  contufion  of 
the  nerves,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  membranes.  They 
are  cured  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers.  Fraflures  in  this  part,  as  well 
as  in  the  hand  and  leg  near  the  ankle,  efpecially  when  the 
malleolus  recedes  from  the  principal  bone,  feldom  admit 
of  fo  complete  a  cure  as  to  leave  the  limb  free  from  fome 
inconvenience.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  130. 

A  FRACTURED  HUMERUS. 

If  this  bone  is  fractured  in  the  middle,  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  attends ;  but  if  near  the  fuperipr  and  anterior  head, 
both  pain  and  danger  are  fometimes  prefent.  To  reduce 
this  fraflure ,  place  the  patient  in  a  chair ;  his  elbow  be¬ 
ing  bent,  let  an  affiftant  fteadily  grafp  the  fractured  bone 
at  its  lower  end,  and  another  affiftant  to  the  fame  a  little 
below  thefhoulder;  then  the  arm  being  extended  gently, 
the  operator  takes  the  fraftured  part  in  his  hand,  and  as 
foon  as  the  extenfion  is  fufficient,  theb  one  being  thereby 
replaced,  he  applies  the  bandage,  and  continues  by  hang¬ 
ing  the  fore  arm  in  a  fling. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  when  the  cafe  is  an  oblique 
fraflure,  the  {harp  end  of  the  bone  is  fo  intangled  in  the 
adjacent  mufcles  as  to  prevent  a  re-union  ;  but  an  incifion 
being  made  upon  them,  and  the  point  fawed  off,  makes 
way  for  an  eafy  replacing  them,  and  a  fpeedy  cure.  See 
an  inftance  in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  &c.  See 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  79.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  143. 

Fractured  Jaws. 

When  fraflures  of  the  upper  jaw  ftretch  towards  the 
eyes,  the  confequent  inflammation  is  often  dangerous-, 
and  when  they  penetrate  the  antrum,  they  are  generally 
tedious  and  occafion  much  deformity.  Replace  the  frac¬ 
tured  bones  with  the  fingers,  when  there  is  no  wound  -, 
or  with  forceps  or  a  narrow  fcapula  when  the  parts  are 
laid  open ;  and  a  piece  of  adhefive  plafter  is  the  beft  for 
reftraining  the  dreffings.  Bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogiftic 
regimen  muft  be  advifed  to  obviate  inflammation  of  the 
eye  and  contiguous  parts.  The  reunion  of  fradtured 
parts  mull  be  left  to  nature. 

When  the  lower  jaw  is  fradtured,  and  its  fituation  is 
afeertained,  replace  the  bones  carefully ;  which  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  proper  light,  with  his 
head  well  fecured,  and  the  fingers  pf  one  hand  preffing 
upon  the  infide  of  the  jaw,  while  the  other  hand  is  em¬ 
ployed  externally  in  guarding  againft  any  perceptible  in¬ 
equality  of  the  bone.  If  a  tooth  is  feated  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fradture,  extradt  it  immediately ;  but  if  a 
tooth,  not  feated  in  the  courfe  of  the  fraflure ,  is  forced  out 
of  its  focket,  replace  it  if  you  can,  and  fix  it  by  tying  it 
to  the  contiguous  firm  teeth.  This  done  endeavour  to 
retain  the  fradtured  bones  in  a  proper  fituation  till  they  are 
firmly  reunited.  For  this  end,  the  beft  means  are  a 
comprefs  and  bandage  of  loft  old  linen  or  cotton.  The 
parts  being  kept  firm  by  an  affiftant,  a  thick  comprefs 
fhould  be  laid  over  the  chin,  and  made  to  extend  from 
ear  to  ear  along  each  jaw ;  and  over  the  .whole  a  four¬ 
headed  roller  fhould  be  applied.  Liquid  diet  is  beft  until 
the  cure  is  performed.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p. 
$2.  58.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  137. 

A  fractured  Knee-Pan. 

When  a  fmall  fragment  of  the  patella  is  attra&ed  up¬ 
wards,  if  the  patient  is  fat,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  difeover 
this  cafe.  In  fearching  to  know  whether  or  no  the  patella 
is  broken  do  not  bend  the  knee,  becaufe  you  feparate  the 
fragments  thereby  farther  from  each  other,  and  occafion 
unneceflary  pain.  This  bone  is  generally  broken  tranf- 
verfely,  the  lower  part  remains  fixed  to  the  knee,  but  the 
Upper  is  drawn  by  the  mufcles  on  the  fore  part  of  the 


thigh.  When  the  cafe  is  difeovered,  lay  the  patient  on 
11s  back,  extend  his  leg  and  gently  prefs  the  mufcles 
above  the  fradturedpart  downwards,'  until  the  fragments 
ot  the  bones  approach  within  an  inch  of  each  other ;  in 
this  fituation  retain  them  by  a  comprefs  and  bandage, 
lhe  fradtured  parts  fhould  never  be  brought  clbfe  toge¬ 
ther,  for  thus  a  ftiff  joint  fhould  be  occafioncd. 

Sometimes  the  ligament  which  fecures  the  knee-pan  to 
the  tibia  is  broken,  and  this  cafe  is  miftaken  for  a  frac¬ 
ture  oi  the  knee-pan;  however,  the  miftake  is  not  of 
much  confequence,  as  the  prognoftics  and  method  of  cure 
are  the  fame.  See  Warner’s  Cafes  of  Surgery,  Med. 
Muf.  vol._  1x1.  p.  349,  &c.  Bell’s  Surgery,  voh  vi. 
p.  ixr.  Whites  Surgery,  p.  I47. 

A  fractured  Leo- 4 

In  the  leg  there  are  two  bones,  viz*  the  tibia  artd  tlid 
fibula.  ^  The  tibia  is  generally  fradtured  near  its  lower 
extremity,  where  it  is  weakeft ;  and  often,  when  the 
tibia  is  broken  the  fibula  fufFers  the  fame  at  its  tipper  ex¬ 
tremity.  When  there  is  a  diflocation  of  the  maleolus  in- 
ternus,  the  fibula  is  commonly  fradtured,  and  has  occa- 
fioned  it. 

A  fradtured  fibula  feldom  gives  any  ilneafinefs  or  hin¬ 
ders  from  walking ;  however,  it  may  be  difeovered  by 
taking  hold  of  the  leg  under  the  fura  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  moving  the  foot ;  for  thus  the  hand  which 
holds  the  leg  will  diftinguifh  the  fraflure.  Mr.  Pott  fays 
that  in  this  cafe  a  tight  bandage  upon  the  fradtured  part 
is  not  to  be  admitted:  but  that  if  it  is  applied  to  the  two 
extremities,  tue  broken  end  will  be  brought  into  contadt, 
and  thus  a  cure  will  be  effedted. 


4  When  tne  tibia  is  fradtured  lay  the  patient  on  the  ina 
jured  fide  on  a  flat  furface,  and  raife  the  knee  on  the  fracfe 
tuied  limb  towards  the  abdomen,  at  the  fame  time  bend¬ 
ing  the  joint  of  the  knee ;  thus  the  extenfor  mufcles  of 
the  foot  are  telaxed,  and  thus  the  extenfion  required  for 
the  redudtion  will  be  performed  with  eafe.  Having  re* 
placed  the  fradtured  bone,  apply  a  long  fplint  padded  with 
tow  to  the  fibula,  and  another  on  the  infide  of  the  leg 
and  over  part  of  the  tibia,  and  fecure  them  with  (traps. 
The  patient  may  lay  on  the  injured  fide  during  the  cure, 
and  thus  a  cradle  or  fradture-box  will  be  needlefs ;  die 
knee  may  alfo  continue  in  the  fame  pofture  as  that  hi 
which  the  fraflure  was  reduced. 

There  is  an  important  difference  attends  a  fraflure 
from  gun-fhot,  and  the  like  accident  from  any  othef 
caufe.  For  example,  in  cafe  the  tibia  is  fractured  at  ita 
lower  end  by  a  gun-fhot,  although  the  part  of  the  tibia 
above  is  apparently  unhurt,  yet  if  the  amputation  is  not 
performed  above  the  next  joint,  the  patient  will  lofe  his 
life ;  the  limb  in  this  cafe  muft  be  taken  off  above  the 
knee.  Though  if  any  other  caufe  had  produced  the  like 
fraflure ,  the  operation  would  have  been  performed  be¬ 
low  the  knee.  BelFs  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  121.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  149. 


A  fractured  Metacarpus. 

An  affiftant  may  extend  the  fraduted  hand  upon  d 
fiilooth  table,  while  the  furgeon  with  his  fingers  endear 
vours  to  replace  the  fragments.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  145. 

A  fractured  Neck. 

What  is  called  a  broken  neck  is  as  follows  1  the  prb* 
ceflus  dentatus  of  the  fecond  vertebra  is  tied  to  the  Ikull 
by  a  ligament,  and  kept  clofe  to  the  fore  part  of  the  firft 
vertebra  by  _  another  in  that  vertebra,  that  it  may  not 
bruife  the  fpinal  marrow ;  and  when  either  this  ligament 
or  procefs  is  broken,  it  makes  that  fort  of  broken  neck 
whofe  confequence  is  fudden  death. 

A  Fracture?  of  the  Nofe. 

Both  the  bones  and  the  cartilages  are  liable  to  be 
broken.  If  the  bones  are  broken,  the  nofe  appears  flat 
where  the  fraflure  is  ;  and  if  the  cartilage  is  the  fuffering 
part,  the  nofe  leans  to  one  fide.  If  the  injury  is 
confiderable,  the  cure  is  incomplete  ;  and  from  the  near- 
nefs  of  this  part  to  the  brain,  the  danger  is  confiderable  • 
an  ozrena,  a  Caries,  or  a  polypus,  may  be  the  confequence! 
In  order  to  a  cure,  place  the  patient  in  a  reclining  pofture, 
and  elevate  the  deprelTed  parts  of  the  nofe  with  a  quill* 
replacing  them  in  their  proper  order  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  your  other  hand  ;  to  pi'event  their  collapf- 
ing>  fiH  the  noftril  with  lint,  or  introduce  a  canula  there: 

if 
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if  there  is  no  wound,  a  plafter  may  fuffice  to  fecure  the 
whole;  and  if  there  is  a  wound,  treat  it  as  if  on  any  other 
part.  If  a  fplinter  is  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  re-united  but 
with  difficulty,  remove  it;  When  the  bones  are  reduced 
they  do  not  eafily  feparate  again;  Mr.  Bell  fays,  any 
portion  of  bone  that  is  quite  loofe,  and  nearly  feparated 
from  the  reft,  fhould  be  removed  immediately,  whether 
it  be  railed  up,  or  forced  into  the  noftril ;  but  whatever 
adheres  to  the  remaining  portion  of  bone,  with  much 
firmnefs,  fhould  be  replaced.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol. 
vi.  p.  49.  See  White’s  Surgery,  p.  137. 

A  fractured  Os  Innominatum. 

When  this  accident  happens  there  is  great  danger,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  vomits  a  brown  or  bloody  matter.  In 
reducing  this  kind  of  fratiure ,  the  patient  mull  lie  on  the 
found  fide  ;  the  fradlured  parts  mull  be  reftored  by  the 
furgeon’s  hands  alone.;  then  comprelfes  dipped  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  muft  be  fecured  by  means  of  the  fpica 
bandage.  See  White’s  Surgery,  p.  143. 

A  Fracture  of  the  Os  Sacrum  and  Os  Coccyx. 

It  is  difcovered  by  the  pain  perceived  in  the  part,  and 
by  the  touch.  Endeavour  to  reduce  the  fragment  with 
your  fingers,  but  if  it  be  deprefled  inwardly,  pare  the  nail 
of  your  fore-finger  pretty  clofe,  then  greafe  and  introduce 
the  finger  into  the  inteftinum  retftum,  and  thus  the  de¬ 
prefled  part  may  eafily  be  replaced ;  this  done,  the  T 
bandage  may  be  applied  over  a  proper  comprefs ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  be  diredled  to  keep  his  bed  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  when  he  turns  from  one  fide  to  the  other  let 
him  turn  over  his  belly  ;  when  he  rifes,  the  propereft  feat 
will  be  a  bottomlefs  chair.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  74.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  143. 

Fractures  of  the  Ribs. 

When  the  ribs  are  broken,  and  their  ends  recede  from 
each  other,  when  they  project  outward,  no  confiderable 
damages  enfue ;  but  if  they  prefs  inward,  they  produce 
an  uneafy  pricking,  inflammation,  cough,  fever,  an  ab- 
fcefs,  or  fpitting  of  blood,  &c.  In  order  to  the  cure,  it 
is  generally  completed  by  applying  an  exa£t  uniform  cir¬ 
cular  comprefnve  bandage,  if  neither  -inflammation  nor 
fwelling  forbid ;  if  thefe  fymptoms  attend,  reduce  them 
by  bleeding,  &c.  then  the  bandage  and  a  cooling  diet  will 
fucceed.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  63.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  140. 

A  Fracture  of  the  Scapula. 

If  the  acromion  is  broken,  it  is  eafily  reduced  with  the 
fingers,  if  the  os  humeri  is  raifed  upwards  a  little ;  but  it 
is  fo  difficultly  retained  that  thofe  patients  feldom  can  lift 
up  their  arms  afterwards  freely :  after  the  redudt ion  put  a 
comprefs  on  it  and  a  ball  under  the  arm-pit ;  apply  the 
bandage,  and  put  the  arm  in  a  fling. 

If  the  neck  of  the  fcapula,  which  is  below  the  acro¬ 
mion,  or  the  acetabulum,  be  broken,  the  accident  is  not 
eafily  difcovered ;  but  a  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint,  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  an  abfcefs,  or  other  bad  fymptoms  follow. 

All  other  fraflurcs  of  this  bone  are  lefs  hazardous,  and 
to  reduce  them  an  affiftant  fhould  extend  the  arm  forward, 
whilft  the  furgeon,  in  the  belt  manner  he  can,  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  reftoring  the  fragments  with  his  hands,  laying  there¬ 
on  comprefles,  and  paft-board  fplints,  and  fecuring  all 
with  the  fafcia  ftellata,  or  quadriga.  See  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  vi.  p.  76.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  140. 

FraTura  Cranii.  Fracture  of  the  Skull. 

When  from  an  injury  done  to  the  head  by  external  vio¬ 
lence,  there  follows  a  lofs  of  fpeech,  and  of  fenfe,  a  le¬ 
thargy,  convulfions,  &c.  as  thefe  figns  may  be  the  effedl 
of  an  extravafaion  of  matter  on  the  brain,  of  a  concuffion 
thereof,  as  well  as  of  a  frafture,  no  certain  conclufions 
can  be  made  therefrom  :  for  certaipty,  you  muft  proceed 
to  incifion  upon  the  part  where  thd  injury  was  received-:  if 
upon  making  an  incifion  you  find  the  pericranium  loofe 
you  may  certainly  conclude  there  is  a  fracture.  In  exa¬ 
mining  for  a  fra£lure,  care  is  required  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  a  future,  particularly  the  uncommon  ones,  as  thofe 
about  the  ofla  triquetrse ;  however,  if  upon  fcalping  we 
find  the  pericranium  firmly  adhering  to  any  part  that  re- 
fembles  a  frafiurc,  we  may  be  allured  that  there  is  a  future, 


but  if  the  pericranium  eafily  feparates  the  cafe  is  a  frac¬ 
ture.  If  when  the  head  is  fhaved  you  can  feel  the  peri¬ 
cranium  under  your  finger  to  be  loofe,  a  frafture  is 
clearly  the  cafe. 

When  a  fratture  happens  on  the  fkull,  the  trepan  is 
immediately  ufed  by  fome  furgeons  with  a  view  to  obviate 
or  prevent  the  effedts  of  fuch  a  degree  of  violence,  as 
hath  fradlured  the  fkull ;  but  others  of  the  firft  rank  in 
eminence  forbid  its  ufe,  except  when  a  part  of  the  fkull 
is  deprefled.  Celfus  advifes  not  to  proceed  to  an  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  approach  of  unfavourable  fymptoms,  and 
Ruyfch  fays,  that  “  when  the  fymptoms  are  not  augment¬ 
ed,  are  not  proceed  to  incifion  and  perforation,  but, 
after  bleeding,  we  are  to  attempt  the  cure  by  often  re¬ 
peated  application  of  warm  cephalic  fomentations.’’ 
Agreeable  to  thefe  is  the  advice  and  pradlice  of  Mr. 
Bromfield,  when  a  concuffion  of  the  brain  happens.  See 
Concuss  10.  The  fame  proceeding  is  equally  proper  in, 
cafe  of  a  frafture.  See  White’s  Surgery,  p.  211. 

A  fractured  Sternum. 

After  a  depreflion  or  2.  fracture  the  part  is  in  pain;  this 
accident  is  alfo  known  by  the  bone  grating  if  moved  by 
the  fingers,  and  by  its  moving  in  confequence  of  a  little 
prefiure  againft  it ;  though  the  proper  indication  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  finus  or  inequality  in  the  part. 

The  latent  vefl'els  in  the  fternum  are  broken,  from 
whence  proceed  pains  in  the  breaft,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
violent  cough,  fpitting  of  blood,  extravafations  of  blood 
on  the  precordia,  or  within  the  mediaftinum,  with  other 
dangerous  fymptoms. 

To  reduce  this  kind  of  fraAure ,  lay  the  patient  on  his 
back  over  fome  hard  pillows,  that  his  fhoulders  may  be 
deprefled  and  the  breaft  elevated ;  the  operator  muft  then 
prefs  forcibly,  and  with  fome  violence  fhake  each  fide  of 
the  breaft,  for  thus  the  ribs  are  extended  and  the  fternum 
pufhed  forward.  If  this  fails,  make  a  crucial  incifion 
into  the  fkin,  and  elevate  the  deprefled  part  of  the  fter¬ 
num  with  a  terebra  gently  fcrewed  into  the  part. 

After  the  reduction  the  napkin  and  fcapulary  may  be 
applied  to  keep  the  thorax  firm. 

Mr.  Bell  fays,  in  the  fixth  vol.  of  his  Surgery,  page 
67,  &c.  that,  “  In  fome  cafes,  it  is  fractured  without 
being  difplaced ;  in  others,  it  is  not  only  broke,  but  Eft 
the  fame  time  beat  in  upon  the  pleura.  When  it  there¬ 
fore  happens  that  the  pain,  cough,  opprefled  breathing, 
and  other  fymptoms,  do  not  yield  to  blood-letting  and 
-other  parts  of  an  antiphlogiftic  courfe,  fome  other  method 
of  cure  fhould  be  attempted.  An  incifion  fhould  be  made 
upon  the  injured  part,  of  a  fufficient  length  to  admit  of 
a  free  examination  of  the  bone  ;  when  the  deprefled  piece 
may  be  raifed  either  with  a  common  fcalpel  or  a  levator, 
if  there  be  an  opening  that  will  admit  an  inftrument ;  or 
when  this  is  not  pradlicable,  an  opening  may  be  made  for 
this  purpofe  with  the  trepan.  If  the  operation  be  per¬ 
formed  with  caution,  the  bone  may  be  raifed  with  fafety; 
and  this  being  done,  the  fore  muft  be  treated  in  the  ufual 
way.  See  White’s  Surgery,  p.  139. 

A  Fracture  of  the  Thigh. 

Hippocrates  juftly  obferves,  that  when  either  the  bone 
of  the  humerus,  or  of  the  thigh,  breaks  inwardly,  a 
worfe  train  of  fymptoms  follow  than  when  the  fame 
happens  outwardly,  becaufe  of  the  vefl'els  and  nerves  that 
are  lodged  in  their  inner  parts. 

When  the  thigh  is  fradtured  in  its  middle  or  lower 
part,  its  reftitution  may  be  effected  by  the  hand,  but 
when  the  accident  happens  on  the  upper  part  a  greater 
force  is  generally  required.  Wherever  the  feat  of  the 
fraflnre  is,  the  pofition  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  limb 
to  be  reduced,  fhould  be  ordered  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  frac¬ 
tured  leg ;  then  a  due  extenfion  being  made,  and  the  ends 
of  the  fradtured  bone  replaced,  fpirits,  properly  padded 
with  tow,  muft  be  fecured ;  and  if  Gooch’s  machine  for 
fraflures  of  the  thigh-bone  is  made  ufe  of,  little  more 
than  patience  will  be  required  in  order  to  the  cure ;  but  in 
want  of  this  machine,  the  pofition  propofed  when  the  leg 
is  fradtured  may  be  trufted  to,  and  that  particularly  when 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  is  the  feat  of  the  diforder. 

When  a  fratture  of  the  thigh  is  complicated  with  a 
wound,  it  is  dangerous,  and  fometimes  incurable.  Hap¬ 
pening  near  the  joints  it  is  ufually  fatal,  as  the  large 
blood-veflels  are  then  too  frequently  lacerated.  The  dan- 
6  -  ger 
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ger  is  not  much  lefs  if  the  wound  is  on  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  of  dreffing  it.  If  the 
haemorrhage  can  be  reftrained  by  ufing  the  tourniquet, 
and  taking  up  the  wounded  velTel,  the fratlure  may  then 
be  reduced  ;  but  if  the  bone  is  much  injured,  and  the 
haemorthage  violent,  amputation  is  ufually  the  molt  eli¬ 
gible  method. 

A  fratlure  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  fometimes 
miftaken  for  a  luxation,  but  it  is  more  eafy  to  break  than 
to  luxate  this  bone,  and  fratlures  in  its  neck  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  in  its  other  parts.  A  fratlure  in  the  neck  of 
this  bone’  is  both  more  difficultly  reduced  and  retained 
than  in  the  body  of  it,  and  a  lamenefs  ufually  follows  the 
re-union.  The  oblique  direction  of  the  neck,  with  the 
quantity  and  ftrength  of  the  mufcles,  are  the  caufes  of 
thefe  difficulties. 

The  figns  of  this  kind  of  fratlure  are,  according  to 
Gooch,  “  The  thigh  and  knee  turning  outwards,  the 
limb  is  much  fhortened,  and  ponfiderably  fhrunk,  pain  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fartorius  mufcle,  which,  from  its  origin 
and  infertion,  mull  frequently  be  put  upon  the  ftretch, 
often  caufmg  pain  on  the  infide  jult  below  the  knee,  and 
a  crepitus  is  obferved  when  the  patient  moves  his  limb.’* 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  limb  being  gently  but 
Readily  extended  until  the  fractured  limb  appears  as  long 
as  the  found  one,  let  the  patient  be  laid  in  the  pofture 
recommended  when  the  leg  is  the  part  thus  affe&ed,  and 
let  bleeding,  &c.  be  employed  to  prevent  or  to  remove 
imflammation.  If  Gooch’s  extending  machine  could  be 
obtained,  its  ufe  would  be  the  molt  eligible  method  for 
r  preventing  future  inconveniences.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  95.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  146. 

Fractures  of  the  Vertebrae. 

When  any  of  the  vertebne  are  fradtured  without  affedt- 
ing  the  fpinal  marrow,  then  there  are  only  the  pofterior 
apophyfes,  or  acute  tubercles  injured,  and  they  are  not 
dangerous.  When  thefe  parts  only  are  fradtured,  replace 
them  with  your  lingers,  and  apply  on  each  fide  the  fpina 
dorli,  narrow  compreffes  moiftened  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  fecure  them  with  palteboard  fplints,  and  the  napkin 
and  fcapulary. 

Fratlures  in  thefe  parts  are  eafily  known  by  the  pain 
there,  as  alfo  on  llightly  touching  them. 

If  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  which  tend  towards  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax  are  broken,  then  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
which  are  inferted  into  them  will  likewife  be  broken,  and 
much  danger  attends  this  cafe. 

When  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  broken,  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  is  injured;  then  the  parts  of  the  arms,  vifeera,  or 
legs  which  are  below  them,  become  immediately  mo- 
tionlefs,  and  death  is  fooner  or  later  the  confequence.  In 
this  cafe,  not  to  feem  either  negligent  or  ignorant,  lay 
the  injured  part  bare,  elevate  the  fragments  which  prefs 
the  medulla,  and  if  loofe  extract  them ;  then  clean  the 
wound,  and  drefs  with  balfamics  as  long  as  life  continues. 
See  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  the  Englilh  tranllation,  p.  84. 
88.  Petit  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bones;  Aitkin’s  Trea- 
tife  on  Fratlures ;  Pott’s  general  Remarks  on  Fratlures , 
and  Kirkland’s  Obfervations  on  the  fame :  and  for  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  ufed  after  the  reduction  of  fratlures ,  fee 
Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  71.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  142. 

FRiENUM.  See  Ligamentum  annulare.  The 
term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  membranous  ligament  under 
the  tongue ;  and  alfo  to  that  under  the  penis  which  ties 
the  prepuce  to  the  glans.  See  Penis  lingua. 

FRAGA.  The  strawberry.  See  Arbutus.  Boer- 
haave  mentions  fix  fpecies.  The  common  wood  firaw- 
herry  is  the  molt  agreeable,  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  June.  Strawberries  are  apt  to  putrify  in  the 
Itomach ;  hence  the  cuftom  of  eating  them  with  fugar 
•and  wine.  A  decobtion  of  the  whole  plant  is  ufed 
againft  the  jaundice. 

FRAGARIA.  See  Arbutus. 

Fragaria  pentaphylli  fructu.  A  fpecies  of 
argantina. 

FRAGAROIDES.  Barren  strawberries.  See 
Arbutus. 

FRAGIFERA.  Major  &  minor.  See  Chenopo- 

DIO-MoRUS  MAJOR  &  MINOR. 

FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM,  alfo  called friabilitas  off.um. 


It  confilts  in  a  too  great  redundance  of  the  earthy  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  found  habit.  In  the  difeafed,  the  feurvy, 
lues  venerea,  and  fcrophulous  diforders,  may  be  the  caufe. 
Mr.  Sharp  fays,  that  the  caufe  is  a  defe£l  of  the  oil. 

FRAMBCESIA.  See  Yaws.  This  genus  of  difeafe 
Dr.  Cullen  places  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  impeti- 
gines. 

FRANCOLIN.  See  Attagen. 

FRANGULA.  See  Alnus  migra. 

FRAXINELLA.  See  Dictamnus  a  lbus. 

FRAXINUS,  called  alfo  bumelia.  The  ash-TREE. 
It  is  the  fraxinus  excelfior.  Linn.  It  is  a  tall  tree  com¬ 
mon  in  woods  and  hedges.  Its  bark  is  whitifh  ;  the  feeds 
are  oblong,  reddilh,  or  brownilh-coloured,  ffiaped  forrte- 
what  like  a  bird’s  tongue,  whence  their  name  lingua  avis, 
ornithogloflum,  &c. 

The  frefh  bark  is  bitterilh  and  aftringent,  but  lofes 
much  in  drying.  In  dofes  of  a  dram  it  is  diuretic,  and 
the  watery  extract  hath  the  fame  effect.  The  middle 
bark  hath  been  ufeful  in  intermitting  fevers,  when  affilted 
by  alkaline  falts. 

The  feeds  called  lingua  avis ,  from  their  being  Ihaped 
like  a  bird’s  tongue ;  are  diuretic,  healing,  and  drying. 
Their  dofe  is  a  dram  or  more.  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  That  called 

— f —  ornus,  is  the  fpecies  on  the  furface  of  which 
manna  exudes  and  concretes.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

FRENA.  A  name  for  the  fockets  of  the  teeth. 
FRIABILITAS  OSSIUM.  See  Fragilitas. 

FRICTA.  Black  rosin. 

FIRCTIO.  Rubbing.  Fritlion  of  the  body  upon  its 
whole  furface,  if  duly  repeated,  will  do  more  in  the  reco¬ 
very  of  health,  and  towards  the  fupport  of  it,  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  apprehended ;  it  promotes  perfpiration,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  opens  the  finer  vefiels  through  which 
thofe  difeharges  are  made,  on  which  health  and  vi¬ 
gour  much  depend.  Fritlion  contributes  not  only  to 
the  conveyance  of  medicines  into  the  body,  but  alfo  to 
their  action  and  ufefulnefs  there,  when  introduced. 
This  means  of  health  is  beft  ufed  when  the  primse  vise 
are  moll  empty,  when  the  chylopoetic  organs  are  too  lan¬ 
guid.  Fritlions  with  rough  cloths  over  the  whole  belly 
when  the  patient  is  falling,  produces  advantageous  effects. 
Gentle  fritlion  with  pinguious  fubftances  relax  ;  but 
lirong  fritlion  with  rough  dry  cloths  {Lengthen. 

FRIESEL.  So  the  Germans  call  the  miliary  fever. 
See  Miliaris  febris. 

FRIGIDARIUM.  A  vefiel  in  the  baths  for  holding 
cold  water.  Alfo  the  cold  bath  itfelf. 

FRIGERARIA.  The  putrid  fever.  See  Putrida 
Febris. 

FRIGUS.  Cold.  In  Vogel’s  Nofology,  it  fignifies 
the  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Cold  is  faid  by  fome 
to  be  a  privation  of  heat ;  but  heat  and  cold  are  only  the 
names  of  certain  fenfations  in  living  animal  bodies  ;  and 
the  fenfe  of  coldnefs  is  produced  by  bodies  which  exift, 
and  that  are  the  fubjedls  of  the  fenfes  in  the  fame  degree 
as  are  thofe  which  produce  the  fenfation  called  heat. 
Many  fubftances  excite  the  fenfe  of  coldnefs ,  and  extin- 
guifh  fire  itfelf;  and  a  greater  degree  of  artificial  cold 
making  matter  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre  with  powdered  ice,  than  nature  manifefts  in  any 
inftance.  See  the  procefs  by  which  profeflor  Braun  pro¬ 
duced  an  artificial  coldy  and  by  which  quickfilver  was  fo 
frozen  as  to  become  malleable,  in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i. 
p.  123,  & c. 

The  effe£t  of  cold  on  our  bodies.  See  Congelatus. 

FRITTA.  Fritt.  It  is  a  mafs  of  fait  and  afhes 
concreted  to  the  fand,  by  the  cold,  in  making  of  glafs. 

FRONDIPORA.  A  fubmarine  plant,  called  Escha- 
ra,  which  fee. 

FRONS.  The  forehead.  It  is  that  part  which  is 
above  the  eyes,  deftitute  of  hair,  and  that  reaches  from 
one  temple  to  the  other. 

FRONT ALE.  A  name  for  any  topical  medicine  which 
is  applied  to  the  forehead ;  fee  Cataflasma  :  but  par¬ 
ticularly  it  means  a  linen  bag,  in  which  cephalic  ingre* 
dients  are  tied  up,  in  order  to  be  appliejl  to  the  forehead- 
See  Epithema. 

FRONTALIS,  Musculus.  )  The  frontal  mufcle,  alfo 

-  ■  ■  ■  Verus.  J  called  corrugator  coiterii. 

It  rifes  thin,  broad*  and  flefhy,  From  the  upper  part  of 
5  C  th« 
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tlie  os  frontls  near  the  futura  cotonalis,  and  defeending 
by  the  pofterior  and  forepart  of  the  temporalis,  meets 
with  its  partner  near  their  infertions  to  the  fkin  of  the 
eye-browsi  They  wrinkle  the  Ikin  of  the  forehead. 

Frontalis  Nervus;  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  from  the 
brain  fends  off  its  firft  branch  called  orbitarius,  &  ramus 
fuperior ,  which  is  fubdivided  into  three,  the  firft  of  which 
fubdivifions  is  the  frontal ;  it  fpreads  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  to  the  fat  which  fur- 
rounds  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  mufcillus  elevator  pal- 
pebrse,  See. 

- Sinus.  The  frontal  sinus.  There  are  two 

of  thefe,  one  On  each  fide  of  the  nofe.  They  are  formed 
of  the  feparated  laminae  of  the  os  frontis  ;  they  are 
placed  above  the  orbits  at  the  bottom  of  the  os  frontis  on 
each  fide  the  top  of  the  nofe  ■,  they  are  lined  with  the 
fame  membrane  which  lines  the  noltrils,  and  they  open 
into  them.  Sometimes  they  are  wanting. 

- - -  Vena.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  external  jugular, 

forming  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

- FRONTIS,  Os.  The  bone  of  the  forehead; 

called  alio  coronale  os ,  inverecundum.  The  external  fur- 
face  of  this  bone  is  fmooth  at  its  upper  convex  part,  but 
below,  feveral  cavities  and  procefles  are  obferved.  At 
each  angle  of  the  orbit  the  bone  jets  out  to  form  two 
internal  and  two  external  procefles.  The  ridge  which 
makes  the  fupercilium,  is  called  the  fuperciliary  procefs. 
The  proceJJ'us  nafalis ,  nafal  procefs,  is  fituated  between 
the  two  internal  angular  procefles.  The  two  orbiter  pro¬ 
cefles  are  continuations  of  the  fuperciliary.  There  is  a 
notch  between  thefe  for  the  reception  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  At  the  internal  angular  pi'oeefs  there  is  a  cavity, 
where  the  glandula  lachrymalis  is  lodged ;  at  the  exter¬ 
nal  angular  procefs  there  is  another  cavity  for  the  pulley 
of  the  mufculus  obliquus  major.  The  foramina  are  three 
on  each  fide ;  one  in  each  fuperciliary  ridge,  through 
which  a  nerve,  vein,  and  artery,  pafs  to  the  teguments, 
&c.  of  the  forehead.  Near  the  middle  of  the  internal 
fide  of  the  orbit,  in  the  tranfverfe  future,  or  near  it,  is 
a  fmall  hole  called  orbiter  internus  :  the  orbiter  internus 
pofterior  is  fmaller,  and  lays  about  an  inch  deeper  in  the 
orbit.  On  the  infide  of  the  os  frontis  there  is  a  ridge, 
which,  on  the  the  upper  part,  is  inperceptible,  and  grows 
more  prominent  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  foramen 
caecum  ;  to  this  ridge  the  falx  is  attached.  The  frontal 
finus  is  placed  over  the  orbits,  and  is  divided  by  the  fep- 
tum  juft  deferibed. 

FRUCTUS.  Fruit.  Properly  it  is  the  part  of  a 
plant  wherein  the  feed  is  contained,  but  in  general  it  is 
any  feed  or  grain  covered  or  uncovered,  but  with  the 
coverings  when  there  are  any.  The  chcmifts  call  metals 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Fructus  umbilicatus.  Umbilicated  fruit.  It  is  that 
which  had  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  growing  on  its 
top  when  it  was  an  ovary.  They  ufually  form  a  cavity, 
when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  umbilicus,  or  na¬ 
vel,  as  in  the  medlar,  rofe,  &c. 

FRUMENTACEUS.  A  term  applied  to  all'fuch 
plants  as  have  a  conformity  with  wheat,  with  refpedt 
either  to  their  fruit,  leaves,  ears,  or  the  like. 

FRUMENTUM.  Corn.  It  is  fpontaneous  in  no 
climate,  but  induftry  raifes  it  in  all.  They  are  a  fpecies 
of  grafs  in  their  primitive  ftate,  whofe  feed  are  improved 
by  culture.  A  name  given  alfo  to  wheat.  See  Tri- 
ticum. 

Frumentum  corruptum.  So  Tacitus  calls  malt. 

• - Indicum.  Mays,  or  maize. 

- Saracenicum.  See  Fagopyrum. 

- - Turcicum.  Mays,  or  maize. 

FRUTEX.  A  shrub.  It  is  a  plant  with  many  woody 
perennial  trunks,  fuch  as  rofes,  fyringos,  &c.  which  di¬ 
vide  into  feveral  ftems  near  the  ground ;  but  the  word  is 
generally  ufed  by  gardeners  for  all  woody  plants  of  low 
growth. 

Frutex  EEthiopicus,  A  name  for  the  clutia,  and  a 
fpecies  of  conacarpodendron. 

- - Africanus  conifer.  A  name  for  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies  of  conacarpodendron  and  lepidocarpodendron. 

— —  Africanus  ambarum  spirans.  See  Coma 
aure  a. 

- Baccifer  Brasiliensis.  See  Caaguiyuyo. 

-  Coronarius.  A  name  of  the  fyringa  alba. 

White  lilac. 


Frutex  Indicus  baccifera.  See  Belilia. 

- Indicus  spinosus.  See  Car  a-Schulli; 

-  Odoratus  septentrionalium.  See  Myr- 

tus  Brabantica. 

- Pavoninus.  See  Poinciana. 

- Terribilis.  See  Alypum. 

FRUTICOSUS.  FRUTrcosE:  Plants  which  are  of 
a  hard  woody  fubftance. 

FUCOIDES:  A  fpecies  of  plant  which  grows  in 

water.  It  is  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  conferva  and 
corallina,  and  fucus.  It  is  often  finely  divided,  and  of 
a  more  tender  fubftance  than  the  fucus,  and  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  nodes  and  joints  like  the  conferva  and  corral¬ 
ling. 


FUCUS.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  plant  growing  in  water, 
whofe  leaves  and  ftalks  are  of  various  figures.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  vifeid  and  coriaceous  fubftance,  and  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  veficles  on  both  fides,  which  admit  of  the  air 
being  formed  to  affift  its  floating.  Its  extremities  are  of¬ 
ten  let  with  tubercles,  which  feem  to  contain  fomething 
of  a  feminal  nature. 

Botanifts  enumerate  many  fpecies,  but  except  two  of 
them,  they  are  not  noted  in  medicine,  and  thefe  are, 

1.  Alga  marina  latifolia  vulg.  See  Quercus  marina* 

2.  Ladtuca  marina  ;  which  fee. 

Fucus  LACTUC2E  FOLIO.  See  LaCTUCA  MARINA; 

•  -  MaRITIMUS.  In  rr 

—  Vesiculosus.  1  Sce  Kali- 

- Marinus.  See  Alga. 

•  - Tubulosus,  &c.  See  Enterophyton  Vul- 

gare. 


FUGA  DiEMONUM.  See  Hypericum. 

FUGILE.  Ear-wax.  In  Paracelfus,  it  means  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  urine  like  wax.  Some  exprefs  by  it  a 
bubo,  and  others  the  tumor  called  parotides. 

FULIGO.  Soot.  It  is  the  ffiining  black  concrete, 
formed  by  the  fmoak  from  wood,  that  is  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  to  be  here  underftood  by  foot.  It  hath  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent  bitter  naufeous  tafte  j 
the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the  more  bitter  will  be  the 
foot.  By  a  chemical  analyfis  it  affords  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  fixed  alkali,  and  an  infipid 
earth. 

The  foot  gives  out  its  virtues  to  water,  or  to  proof  fpi- 
rit,  each  of  which  diflolves  about  one-fourth  part  of  good 
foot ;  and  is  confidered  as  an  antifpafmodic. 

FULMINARIS  LAPIS.  See  Ceraunia. 


FULMINATIO.  Fulmination,  ixomfulmino,  to  Ugh-  > 
ten,  or  thunder.  In  chemiftry  it  hath  two  fignifications : 

1  ft,  An  explofion,  and  is  the  fame  as  detonation.  2dly, 
In  the  depuration  of  the  more  perfedf  metals,  it  is  when 
upon  infufing  them  with  lead,  a  bright  colour  fucceeds  a 
kind  of  fulphureous  cloud  before  appearing  in  the  metal 
during  the  fufion. 

FUMARIA.  Fumitory.  Alfo  call  fumus  terra, 
and  herba  melancholifuga.  It  is  the  fumaria  officinalis, 
ox  fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  racemofis,  caule  dif- 
fufo,  flore  purpureo,  Linn.  Common  purple  fumitory. 

It  is  a  plant  with  bluifh  green,  finely  divided  leaves,  pro¬ 
ducing,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  fpikes  of  irregular 
purpliih  flowers,  followed  each  by  a  Angle  feed.  It  is 
annual,  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  delights  in  fhady 
places.  The  leaves  have  a  bitter  faline  tafte ;  an  extract 
obtained  by  infpiflating  the  exprefled  juice,  of  a  decodfion 
of  the  leaves  in  water,  is  very  bitter.  The  juice  of  thefe 
leaves,  if  dropped  into  the  eyes,  are  fuppofed  to  cure 
dimnefs  of  fight ;  whence  the  name  fumaria,  becaufe  it 
provokes  tears,  and  clears  the  fight  after  the  manner  of 
fmoke.  The  whole  herb  is  diuretic,  refolvent,  and  loofens 
the  belly. 

Fumaria  Alba,  alfo  called  cyjlicapno? Afrlcana fcan- 
dens,  African  climbing  bladder  fumitory. 

It  is  a  climbing  plant,  chiefly  refembles  the  fumitory 
above  deferibed,  only  that  the  fruit  is  an  oval  bladder,  in 
which  are  the  feeds. 


— —  Bulbosa,  called  alfo  arijlolochia  cava,  ariflolc- 
chia  adultcrina ;  capnicium  chelidonium,  capnas  latifolia ; 
cava  herbariorum  ;  cava  major  radix ;  pijlo lochia  concava ; 
pfeudo  arijlolochia.  Great  bulbous  fumitory,  or  hol¬ 
low-root. 

It  is  found  in  moift  fhady  places,  and,  like  the  above 
fpecies,  its  chief  fenfible  quality  is  its  bitternefs. 

5  FUMIGATIO, 
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FUMIGATIO,  homfumus,  fmoa'k ,  Fumigation.  By 
the  lubtil  fumes  that  are  infpired  as  weli  as  inhaled  into 
our  bodies,  much  benefit  or  prejudice  is  produced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  matter,  and  the  conflitution 
in  which  it  is  received.  It  is  evident  from  the  palfies 
produced  among  workers  in  lead  mines,  &c.  and  the  be¬ 
nefits  received  in  many  cafes  when  the  air  is  impregnated 
with  ialutary  materials ;  catarrhs  and  catarrhous  coughs 
are  relieved  by  fumes  received  with  the  breath  ;  and,  by 
the  fame  method,  expectoration  is  affifted  in  humoral 
afthmas,  and  even  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  faid  to  have 
been  healed  by  this  method.  The  advantage  of  mercurial 
fumigations  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  is  known  to 
every  practitioner. 

FUMUS  TERRAS.  See  Fumaria  Aleus.  See 
Ethel* 

F.UNCTIO.  See  Actio. 

FUNGQIDES.  A  fpecies  of  fungus  without  a  head 
or  cap,  whofe  pedicles  or  flalks  are  of  various  fhapes  and 
divifions.  As  to  its  fubflance,  it  confifts  of  an  uniform 
matter,  which  is  undivided  into  lamellae  or  pores. 

FUNGUS.  Toadstool.  It  is  the  loweft,  and  a  very 
imperfet  genus  of  plants,  having  neither  vifible  feed  nor 
flowers,  as  in  other  vegetables,  and  remarkably  differing 
from  other  plants,  becaufe  it  hath  not  an  an  herbaceous 
colour  nor  leaf,  properly  fpeaking,  nor  any  thing  elfe 
analogous  in  its  contexture.  Moft  of  them  fpring  up, 
and  are  foon  diffolved  into  the  mucous  matter  whence 
they  arofe.  The  fpecies  are  very  numerous.  See  Ray’s 
Synopfis.  The  esculent  fungi,  are  truly  different  from 
every  other  vegetable  that  we  meet  with ;  for  diddled 
without  addition,  they  afford  no  acid,  but  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  volatile  alkali ;  and  expofed  fo  as  to  undergo 
fpontaneous  fermentation,  they  fhew  no  acefcency,  but 
become  immediately  putrid  •,  and  hence  appear  to  par¬ 
take  more  of  animal  nature,  and  as  fuch  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  being  more  nutritious  than  any  of  the  vegetable 
clafs. 

Fungus.  Mushrooms.  See  Amanita. 

In  furgery,  it  is  a  fpongy  excrefcence  which  arifes  in 
wounds  and  ulcers,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
proud  flefh ,  though  often  improperly  fo  called.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  dry  lint  is  the  bed  application.  But  a  fpongy  lax 
flefh  rifing  up  in  ulcers,  differs  much  from  the  fungus  in 
healing  wounds ;  it  often  requires  the  knife,  or  fome 
cauftic  application ;  this  fpongy  flefh  is  in  one  mafs,  but 
the  fungus  in  healing  wounds  is  in  many  little  protube¬ 
rances.  When  this  ill-conditioned  fpongy  flefh  arifes,  it 
is  of  very  little  ufe  to  attempt  its  deftrution  before  the 
general  habit  of  body  is  improved,  and  when  this  is  ef¬ 
fected,  dry  lint,  or  other  gentle  means,  will  generally 
fuffice.  Th z fungus  over  a  carious  bone  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  caries  is  put  a  flop  to,  and  the  exfolia¬ 
tion  completed ;  but  after  thefe  the  fungus  difappears 
fpontaneoufly. 

If  fungus  excrefcences  arife  from  the  brain,  after  tre¬ 
panning,  they  may  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  and  fup- 
preffed  with  lint  dipped  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
gentle  preffure. 

White  fwellings  are  called  fungi  by  fome  authors.  In 
Vogel’s  Nofology,  it  fignifies  a  foft  oedematous  tumor 
of  the  joints.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  tubercle  about 
the  anus.  The  caufe  and  cure  are  the  fame  as  the  con¬ 
dyloma. 

- Albus  acris.  See  Agaricus  piperatus.  For 

that  called. 

- Articuli.  See  Spina  ventosa. 

■  -  Igniarius.  See  Ag.aricum  &  Agaricus 

qUERCUS. 

- Laricis.  See  Agaricum. 

■  -  Maximus  rotundus  pulverulentus.  See 

LycoFerdon,  vulgare. 

— —  Memrranaceus.  See  Auricula:  Judae. 

- - Piperatus  albus.  See  Agaricus  piperatus. 

-  ..  .  Sambuci.  See  Auriculae  Judae. 

- - Petraeus  marinus.  See  Androsace. 

FUNIS  BRACHII.  The  cord  of  the  arm.  So  the 
Arabians  call  the  mediana  vena. 

Funis  vel  funiculus  umbilicalis.  The  navel- 
string.  It  is  commonly  about  half  a  yard  long*  though 
this  is  uncertain,  it  being  fometimes  not  above  half  this, 
and  at  othefs  it  is  a  yard  or  more.  It  is  ufually  fixed 


near  the  middle  of,  the  placenta,  but  fometimes  it  is  near 
the  edge  thereof ;  it  is  computed  of  two  arteries  and  two 
veins,  though  fometimes  there  are  two  arteries  and  one 
vein,  and  at  others  two  veins  and  but  one  artery;  Thefe 
veffels  are  convoluted,  and  are  furrounded  by  a  fine  net- 
woik  of  fibres  ol  a  gelatinous  texture.  The  arteries  are 
continuations  of  the  internal  iliacs  or  hypogaftrics ;  the 
veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  branches  in  the 
placenta  ;  they  are  continued  into  the  abdomen  at  the 
navel,  and  fo  on  to  the  vena  porta  in  the  liver.  After  the 
birth,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  arteries  in  the  abdomen 
form  the  ligamenta  umbilicalia  inferiora,  and  the  veins 
form  the  falciform  or  fufpenfory  ligament. 

There  is  always  a  point  where  the  funis  begins,  and 
where  the  integuments  feparate  from  it ;  whence  it  is  in¬ 
different  whether  you  cut  it  nearer  or  further  from  the  * 
belly,  fo  that  a  ligature  can  be  made  upon  the  portion 
that  is  left  with  the  child,  as  it  always  drops  off  at  the 
fame  place.  / 

If  the  funis  is  torn  off  from  the  child,  fo  that  a  liga¬ 
ture  qannot  be  made  on  it,  La  Motte  affures  us,  he 
fucceeded  in  preventing  an  haemorrhage  by  applying 
pledgits  of  lint,  and  confining  them  with  proper  com- 
preffes  and  bandage  ;  but  fome  recommend  the  needle  and 
ligature. 

If  the  child  defcends  to  the  os  externum,  but  feems  to 
be  drawn  up  and  down  as  though  it  was  fufpended  by  a 
rope,  it  may  be  iufpeted  that  the  funis  is  very  fhort,  or 
that  it  is  entangled,  in  which  cafe  fome  practitioners  have 
cut  it  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  child’s  belly. 
But  a  neceffity  for  this  can  hardly  occur,  for  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  patience  it  will  ftretch  fufficiently. 

FURCALAE.  See  Claviculae. 

FURCELLA.  (  The  enfiform  cartilage.' 

FURCULA  INFERIOR.  1  See  Ensifcrmis. 

FURFUR.  Bran.  It  is  commended  as  excellent 
for  removing  offenfive  fordes  from  the  head  and  for  re¬ 
lieving  head  achs,  by  rubbing  the  head  with  it  after  well 
heating  it. 

FURFURATIO.  See  Furfurosi. 

FURFURES.  So  urine  is  called  which  poffeffes  a  fe- 
diment  refembling  bran.  It  is  a  name  ioxfurfurof. 

FURFUROSI.  Thofe  patients  are  fo  called  who  are 
afflited  with  a  fort  of  fcurf  or  fcalinefs  on  the  head, 
which  upon  combing  difcharges  a  fcaly  fubflance  like 
bran,  whence  the  difeafe  is  called  furfures ,  and  furfu- 
ratio ;  though  fome  call  it  porrigo ,  and  farrea  nubes. 

FURNUS.  See  Fornax. 

FURIOSUS.  See  Ambulo. 

FUROR  UTERINUS ;  called  by  the  Arabians,  a cr ai¬ 
med,  alfo  brachuna ,  eejlromania.  Dr.  Cullen  calls  it  nym¬ 
phomania.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  or  an  high  degree 
of  hyflerics.  Its  immediate  caufe  is  a  preternatural  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women  (to  whom 
the  diforder  is  proper)  or  an  unufual  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  in  thefe  parts. 

Its  prefence  is  known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the 
patient;  {he  fpeaks  and  adds  with  unreftrained  obfee- 
nity,  and  as  the  diforder  increafes,  {he  fcold,  cries,  and 
laughs  by  turns.  While  reafon  is  retained  Ihe  is  filent, 
and  feems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes  difeover  an  un¬ 
ufual  wantonnefs.  The  fymptoms  are  better  and  worfe, 
until  the  greateft  degree  of  the  diforder  approaches, 
and  then  by  every  word  and  ation  her  condition  is  too 
manifeft. 

In  the  beginning  a  cure  may  be  hoped  for,  but  if  it 
continues  it  degenerates  into  a  mania  ;  long  intervals,  and 
a  recovery  of  flefh  alfo  give  hopes. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed  in  proportion  to  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  ftrength.  Camphor,  in  dofes  of  15  or  20  grains 
with  nitre,  and  fmall  dofes  of  the  tindt.  opii  fhould  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Some  venture  to  give  the 
cerufs  acetata  in  dofes  of  three  to  five  grains.  Befides 
bleeding,  cooling  purges  fhould  alfo  be  repeated  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  violence  of  fymptoms,  &c.  What  is  ufeful 
in  maniac  and  hypocondriac  diforders,  is  alfo  ufeful  here, 
regard  being  had  to  fanguine  or  phlegmatic  habits,  &c. 
When  the  delirium  is  at  the  height,  give  opiates  to  com- 
pofe,  and  ufe  the  fame  method  as  in  a  phrenitis,  or  a 
mania.  Injetions.  of  barley-water,  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  hemlock-juice,  may  be  frequently  thrown  up  into 
the  uterus;  this  is  called  fpecific,  but  matrimony,  if 

poffible. 
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poflible,  fhould  be  preferred.  See  Riverius’s  Practice  of 
Phyfic. 

FURUNCULUS,  from  furc,  to  rage\  called  alfo  do- 
thiens  ;  a  boil  or  bile.  It  is  a  phlegmonous  humour 
which  commonly  terminates  in  a  fuppuration  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  phlogofis  phlegmone. 
See  Inflammatio. 

It  breaks  open  at  firft  on  its  top,  or  the  moll  pointed 
part,  when  fome  drops  of  pus,  like  that  from  an  abfcefs, 
comes  out  *,  after  which  the  germ,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  core,  is  feen ;  this  core  is  a  purulent  fubftance, 
but  fo  thick  and  tenacious,  that  it  appears  like  a  folid 
body,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  lhape  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  like  the  pith  of  an  elder,  fometimes  to  the  length  of 
an  inch.  The  emiffion  of  this  core  is  ufually  followed 
by  the  difcharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  matter, 
lpread  through  the  bottom  of  it.  As  foon  as  this  dif- 
•  .  '  ' 
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charge  is  made,  the  pain  entirely  ceafes,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  fwelling  difappears. 

Suppuration  is  the  belt  method  of  removing  this  kind 
of  tumor,  for  if  repelled  it  almoft  as  certainly  returns 
on  fome  other  part ;  but  indeed  the  furgeon  is  feldom  ap¬ 
plied  to  on  account  of  it,  the  common  method  erf  apply¬ 
ing  a  poultice  of  flour  and  honey  anfwering  every  pur- 
pofe.  See  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  332.  Pearfon’s 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  66,  &c.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  17. 

FUSANUS,  or  Fusaria.  SeeEuoNYMUs. 

FUSIO.  Fusion.  It  is  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies 
into  a  ftate  of  fluidity  by  fire.  Fujio  and  Jolutio  per  ig- 
ncm  mean  the  fame  thing  ;  but  in  the  common  mode  of 
fpeech,  by  fujion,  we  underhand  a  folution,  or  liquation 
of  metals  or  minerals;  by  liquefadtion,  a  folution  of. 
pinguious  and  concreted  fubftances. 
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ABIANUM  OLEUM*  See  PEtROLfcurii  vul- 

GARE. 

GABIREA.  A  pinguious  fpecies  of  myrrh, 
mentioned  by  Diofcorides. 

GACIRMA.  See  Cumana. 

GiEDA.  The  abbreviation  of  Johannes  Gxdartius 
Metamorph.  &  Hift.  Nat.  Infefitum,  in  part.  iii. 

GvEODES*  A  fpecies  of  setites,  or  a  round  fort  of 
belemnites. 

GAGEL.  See  Gale. 

GAIDEROTHYMUM.  A  name  of  the  ftachys  fpi- 
nofa  Cretica. 

GAL.  The  abbreviation  for  Galen. 

GALACIA.  See  Galaxa. 

GALACORTA.  At  fpecies  of  scorzonERa. 

GALACTIA.  An  excels  or  overflowing  of  milk. 

GALACTINA.  See  LacTicinia. 

GALaCTIRRHOEA.  See  GalactiA. 

GALACTITES  Lapis,  from  ya%<x,  milk,  the  milk- 
stone.  It  is  alfo  called  morochthus,  galarallis,  and  gala- 
ricides.  Diofcorides  fays,  that  in  one  year  one  may  per¬ 
ceive  its  growth  to  have  been  confiderable.  It  feems  to 
be  an  inferior  kind  of  French  chalk.  When  it  is  ground 
down  with  water,  it  renders  it  milky  in  appearance  ; 
whence  its  name. 

GALACTODES.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  both 
milk  warm,  and  a  milky  colour. 

GALACTOPHORA  MEDICAMENTA.  Medi¬ 
cines  which  increafe  the  milk. 

GALaCTOPHORI  DUCTUS.  The  lacteal 
vessels,  from milk ,  and  tpzfu,  to  carry. 

GALACTOPCETICA,  from  yefna,  milk,  and  iroitu, 
to  make.  Milk-making.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  generating  milk. 

GALACTOPOSIA.  The  method  of  curing  by  a  milk 
diet. 

GALiENA  IN  ANTS.  Bismuth.  See  Bismuthum. 

GALANGA.  Galangal.  It  is  the  maranta  galanga, 
Linn.  It  is  a  grafly  leafed-plant,  which  grows  in  China 
and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  dried  roots  are  brought 
into  Europe  in  pieces  of  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an 
inch  thick  :  it  is  branched,  full  of  knots  and  joints,  with 
feveral  circular  rings  :  it  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  on 
the  outfide,  and  of  a  pale  red  within. 

This  root  hath  an  aromatic  fmell  and  bitterifh  hot 
biting  tafte  ;  but  the  heat  and  pungency  prevail  more 
than  the  bitter.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  the  pungent 
matter  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  pep¬ 
per;  that  it  refides  not  in  the  volatile  oil,  but  in  a  more 
fixed  matter.  Neumann  fays,  it  refembles  ginger  in  its 
fmell,  tafte,  and  chemical  compofition,  but  that  ginger  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more  agreeable. 

There  is  a  galanga  major,  but  as  it  is  weaker  and  much 
more  difagreeable,  it  is  not  ufed.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

GALASTIVIDA.  A  fpecies  of  moth  mullein. 

GALAXA,  alfo  galacia ,  is  a  term  of  Paracelfus.  It 
is  faid  to  be  a  meteor,  but  it  commonly  denotes  that  white 
line  in  the  heavens  which  Cicero  calls  the  circulum  lac- 
teum  ;  the  Greeks,  «{  kvkm<,  wethe  milky  way 
from  the  Latin  via  la  lie  a,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 


congeries  of  fixed,  or  nebulous  ftars.  Paracelfus  fays  ffs 
principle,  is  a  moll  fubtiie  fulphur,  the  caufe  of  winter, 
and  producing  clouds.  Some  fpeaking  analogically  apply 
the  word  galaxa  to  the  porofities  in  the  cranium,  and 
Charlton  diftinguifhes  thepaflages,  and  diftribution  of 
the  chyle  by  the  name  of  galaxia* 

GALAXIUS.  See  Morochthus.- 

GALBANUM,  Gum.  It  is  the  concrete,  gummy, 
refinous  juice  of  an  evergreen  plant,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  anife,  growing  in  Syria,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  Ethi¬ 
opia.  This  plant  is  named  ferula  Africana ,  oreofclinum 
Africanum ,  anifum  fruticofum  galbanifcrum ,  and  anifum 
Africanum  frufticencefcens ,  &c.  ayborzat.  The  plant 
is  the  bubon  galbanum ,  or  the  bubon  foliolis  rhombeis 
dentatis  glabris  ftriatis,  umbellis  paucis,  Linn.  The  gum 
is  brought  to  us  in  pale  coloured,  iemitranfparent,  foftr 
tenacious  maffes,  of  different  fhades  from  white  to  brown; 
the  better  forts  of  which,  on  being  opened,  appear  com- 
pofed  of  clear,  whitilh  tears,  often  intermixed  with  little 
ftalks  or  feeds  of  the  plant.  It  partakes  more  of  the  re- 
!  finous  than  of  the  gummy  quality,  though  it  is  nearly  all 
*  foluble  in  water.  It  hath  a  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
:  bitterifh  warm  tafte,  is  ufi&uous  to  the  touch,  and  foftens 
!  in  the  fingers.  - 

In  medical  virtue  and  fenfible  qualities  it  refembles 
the  gum  ammoniacum,  but  is  lefs  efficacious  than  it 
in  afthmas,  though  more  efficacious  than  it  in  hyfteric 
diforders.  When  affa  feetida  is  too  ftrong,  galbanum 
may  be  tried  ;  and  if  it  difagrees,  give  ammoniacum. 
Dr.  Cullen  fays,  by  itfelf  it  has  little  power,  but  ferves 
to  afford  a  variety,  fo  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  antilpaf- 
modics. 

A  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wirfe  two  parts,  with  one  part 
water,  difl'olves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  common¬ 
ly  in  confiderable  quantities. 

Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  galbanum  confifts  iri  its  ef- 
|  fential  oil,  and  is  carried  up  in  diftillation,  either  with 
water  orwith  fpirit,  whence  great  care  is  required  in  pu¬ 
rifying  it.  For  making  of  plafters,  and  fuch  like  inferior 
purpofes,  the  belt  method  is  to  expofe  it  in  winter  to  a 
fharp  froft,  and  whilft  it  is  brittle  to  powder  it :  thus  the 
impurities  may  in  fome  meafure  be  feparated  in  the 
fearce  ;  for  internal  ufes,  it  is  beft  managed  by  including 
it  in  a  bladder,  and  keeping  it  in  hot  water,  until  it  is 
foft  enough  be  ftrained  by  pveffure  through  an  hempen 
cloth. 

Befidesthe  effential  oil  yielded  by  diftillation  with  water, 
an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained,  by  diftilling  in  a  retort 
without  mixture.  This  empyreumatic  oil  is  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  but  changes  in  the  air  to  a  purple. 

It  is  common  to  fpread  galbanum  on  leather,  and  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  belly  in  hyfteric  diforders,  and  when  fpafms 
dilorder  the  belly  of  a  woman  foon  after  delivery  ;  but 
the  following  is  to  be  preferred.  R  Gugi  aff.  ffcetid  ~  vL 
camph.  1  fs.  f.  empl.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works  ; 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  order  the  following  tincture 
to  be  made. 

Take  of  galbanum  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces-; 
proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints;  digeft  with  a  gentle  heat, 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain.  They  confider  it  as  a  warm 
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intifpafmodic,  promifing  to  be  of  fervlce  in  flatulency, 
hyfteria,  and  the  afthmatic  complaints  of  old  people. 
Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

GAALBEI,  or  Galbeum.  A  fort  of  ornamental  and 
medical  bracelets  worn  by  the  Romans. 

GALBULA.  In  the  plural  number  it  fignifies  cypress 
tfUTS. 

GALBULI.  The  cones  or  nuts  of  the  cyprefs- 
tree. 

GALBULXJS.  When  the  (kin  of  the  body  is  natu¬ 
rally  yellow. 

GALE,  alfo  Gagel.  See  Elagnus,  and  Myrtus 
Brabantica. 

GALEA.  Galea,  a  helmet.  See  Pileus.  In  ana¬ 
tomy  it  is  the  name  for  the  amnios.  In  surgery,  a  ban¬ 
dage  for  the  head  is  thus  called.  In  botany,  the  upper 
lip  of  a  labiated  flower  is  called  its  gala  or  crelt  Among 
difeafes,  it  is  by  analogy  a  name-for  a  fpecies  of  head-ach, 
which  furrounds  die  head  like  an  helmet. 

G  ALEANIONES.  People  with  one  arm  (horter  than 
the  other. 

GALEANTHROPIA.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  madnefs  in 
which  a  patient  imagines  himfelf  to  be  a  cat,  and  then  he 
imitates  its  manners.  The  name  feems  to  be  from  yaAe©-, 
a  cat,  and  avfyanof,  a  man. 

GALEGA,  called  alfo  ruta  capraria,  and  goat’s  rue. 
It  is  the galega  officinalis,  Linn.  The  roots  is  perennial ; 
on  the  ftalks  are  pods  with  oblong  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  is  eaten  as  food, 
but  it  is  not  noted  in  medicine. 

■ ...  ■■  nemorosa  verna.  A  fpecies  of  orobus. 

GALEGiE.  A  fpecies  of  fenna. 

GALENA,  from  yaXnvn,  a  calm.  It  was  a  name  of 
the  theriaca  before  the  addition  of  vipers  to  it.  It  is  the 
tiame  of  a  lead  ore,  in  which  is  a  little  filver.  According 
to  fome  it  is  the  fame  as  plumbago,  or  molybdana.  Some 
fay  that  no  metal  can  be  extradfed  from  it,  and  others  fay 
it  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  but  mixt  with  various  other  fubftances. 
This  laft  is  the  moft  proper  aflertion. 

GALENION.  The  name  of  malagma,  in  P.  iEgi- 
tieta. 

GALEOBDULON.  ?  See  Lamium  lute- 

GALEOPSIS,  vel  Galiopsis.  I  um-  Alfo  called. la¬ 
mium  rubrum ,  urtica  incrs  magna  fcetidijfima,  Jiachys 
factida ,  and  hedge-nettle.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
fourteen  fpecies.  This  fpecies,  he  fays,  is  a  good  antihy- 
fteric,  and  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  ufeful 
in  a  nephritic  colic.  He  attributes  fome  degree  of  virtue 
to  the  fpecies  called  clown’s  all-heal,  fee  Panax 
COLONI  ;  to  the  YELLOW  ARCHANGEL,  and  SPOTTED 
archangel,  fee  Lamium;  but  to  the  reft  nothing  medi¬ 
cinal  is  known  to  belong  to  them  •,  alfo  it  is  the  name  for 
a  fpecies  of  clary;  and  Anguillare ,  a  fpecies  of 

BASTARD  DITTANY. 

. .  lutea.  See  Lamium  maculatum. 

GALERITA.  See  Petasites. 

GALI.  See  Indicum. 

GALIA,  from  galia:,  galls.  There  are  two  compo- 
fitions,  one  called  pure,  the  other  aromatic,  and  galls 
were  a  part  of  the  compofition.  Galia  mofchata,  or 
mufcata;  in  this  was  nutmeg.  Galia  zibettina ;  in  this 
was  CIVET. 

GALIANCON.  See  Anci.  When  one  arm  is 
fhorter  than  the  other,  this  is  the  term  ufed. 

GALIUM  APARINE.  See  Aparine. 

-  verum.  See  Gallium. 

GALL/E,  called  nuces  galia:,  galia  maxirme  orbicu- 
latse,  galia  fpinofoe,  galls.  The  galia  robur  3,  vel 
quercus,  cerris,  Linn. 

They  are  hard  round  excrefcences,  cynipidis  nidi ; 
found  in  the  warmer  countries  on  the  oak-tree.  They  are 
produced  from  the  pundfure  of  an  infedl,  and  affording 
a  lodgement  for  its  young,  until  they  are  capable  of  eat¬ 
ing  a  pafiage  through  ;  the  tear  which  ifllies  from  the 
wound,  gradually  increafed  by  acbeffions  of  freffi  matter, 
forms  a  covering  to  the  eggs  and  fucceeding  infedls. 
Thole  galls  which  have  no  hole,  are  found  to  have  the 
dead  iniedts  remaining  in  them.  Two  forts  are  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the  {hops,  one  faid  to  be  brought  from  Alep¬ 
po,  called  Oriental,  or  Aleppo  nut,  or  galia  fpinofa  ;  the 
other  from  thefouthern  parts  of  Europe,  called  European 
galls.  The  former  are  generally  of  a  bluiffi  colour,  or 
greyilh  or  blackifli,  and  verging  to  a  blue ;  unequal  to4 
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their  furface,  hard  to  break,  and  of  a  clofe  texture  :  the 
others  are  of  a  pale  brownilh  or  whitiffi  colour,  fmooth, 
round,  ealily  broke,  lefs  compact,  and  of  a  much  larger 
fize.  The  two  forts  differ  in  itrength,  but  in  other  re- 
fpedts  are  of  the  fame  quality. 

Chufe  the  fmall,  protuberant,  biuifh*  and  heavy  ones. 

Galls  are  a  ftrong  aftringent,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
ftrongeftin  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  have  no  pecu¬ 
liar  fmell  or  tafte ;  their  medical  charadter  is  Ample  altrin- 
gency.  Both  water  and  fpirit  take  up  nearly  all  their  vir¬ 
tue.  The  fpirituous  extract  is  the  ftrongeft  preparation, 
but  the  Ample  powder  is  as  good  as  any  other  mode  of 
adminiftering  them.  The  dofe  of  the  powder  is  from  a 
few  grains  to  a  dram. 

They  are  not  much  ufed  in  medicine,  though  they 
have  been  faid  to  be  beneficial  in  intermittents,  and  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  of  the  vegetable  altringents  ;  one 
part  of  galls  ftnely  powdered,  added  to  eight  of  hog’s 
lard,  has  been  an  ointment  ufed  with  efficacy  very  often 
in  the  haemorrhoids.  They  are  much  employed  for 
making  black  writing  ink,  and  the  colouring  matter  for 
dying  black  with.  A  decodtion  of  galls  feems  more 
rough  and  aftringent  to  the  tafte;  but  an  infufion  of  them 
in  cold  water,  ftrikes  a  deeper  black  with  green  vitriol. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  Cul¬ 
len’s  Mat.  Med. 

GALLATURA.  That  part  of  the  white  of  an  egg 
which  is  more  denfe  and  clofe  than  the  reft. 

GALLENA  TESSULATA.  Lead  ore.  One 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  this  ore  yields  from  fixty 
to  feventy  of  pure  lead. 

GALLI  GALLINACEI  CAPUT.  See  Gallina- 

GINIS  CAPUT. 

GALLIA  MOSCHATA.  A  compofition  of  troches, 
in  which  are  only  aloes,  amber,  and  muik,  made  up  with 
fome  mucilage. 

GALLICUS  MORBUS.  The  French  disease. 
See  Lues  Venerea. 

G ALLIN AGINIS,  Caput,  alfo  galli  gallinacei  caput. 
When  the  proflata  is  cut  open,  we  difcover  the  eminence 
called  caput  gallinaginis ,  It  is  thick  behind  and  flender 
before ;  on  each  fide  of  this  eminence  appears  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  veficulse  feminales. 

GALLINASSA.  See  Aura. 

G ALLION.  See  Gallium. 

GALLITRICHIS.  Wild  clary. 

GALLITRICHUM.  A  fpecies  of  baum.  Alfo  a 
name  of.ieveral  fpecies  of  clary.  See  Horminum. 

GALLIUM,  called  gallion,  cheese-rennet,  lady’s 
bed-straw.  It  is  the  Galium  verum,  Linn.  It  is  a 
plant  with  fquare  ftalks,  long  narrow  leaves,  which  com¬ 
monly  ftand  eight  at  a  joint  in  the  form  of  a  ftar.  On  the 
tops  appear  thick  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  mono.petalous 
flowers,  which  are  followed  each  by  two  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  found  in  dry  wafte  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

The  flowers  have  a  ftrong,  npt  difagreeable  fmell;  the 
leaves  little  or  none :  but  they  both  poflefs  a  degree  of 
acidity,  on  which  account  they  are  ufed  in  fome  places  for 
turning  milk  or  feparating  its  curd  from  the  whey,  whence 
its  name  chee [e-rennet.  The  whole  plant  is  faid  to  be 
cooling  and  reftringent,  but  it  is  not  much  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Boerhaave  mentions  five  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
for  madder.  See  Rubia  sylvatica  LiEvis. 

-  latifolium  flore  luteo.  A  fpecies  of 

cross-wort.  See  Cruciata  vulgaris. 

GALREDA.  A  kind  of  jelly  made  by  boiling  the 
cartilaginous  parts  of  animals.  In  Paracelfus,  it  figni¬ 
fies  an  excrementitious  mouldinefs. 

GAMANDRA.  )  The  largeft  quantities  are  produced 

GAMBOGIA.  i  in  the  province  Cambogia ,  or  Cam  • 
bodia,  from  whence  it  is  called  Cambodia ,  Cambogium ,  Gam- 
bogia,Carcapuli,  See.  From  the  virtues  aferibed  to  it  againft 
the  gout,  it  is  called  gummi  adpodagram,  gummi  gutta,  Sec. 
By  a  corruption  of  the  above  names  it  is  called,  gotta, ghitta, 
gutta  gamba ,  gamon,  gamandra ,  cattagemu,  jcm'ou  gamma , 
gamboida,  gemandra ,  gobcathu,  & c.  From  its  gold  co¬ 
lour  it  hath  been  called  chryfopus,  and  from  its  purgative 
quality  it  is  named  fuccus  laxativus ,  fuccus  Indicus  pur- 
gans,  and  fcammonium  orientals.  Writh  us  it  is  ufually 
called  gamboge. 

It  is  a-  gummy  refmous  concrete,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  certain  trees  called 
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coddam-pulli  ;  but  fome  fay  it  is  obtained  from  a  fhrub 
of  the  effula,  or  tithymalus  kind.  The  tree  is  the  Cdm- 
logia  gutta,  or  Cambogia  of  Linn.  Indian  Cambogia.  It 
is  brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  and  rolls ;  it  is  folidy 
brittle,  of  a  fmooth  furface,  perfectly  opake,  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities,  of  a  deep  reddifh  yellow-colour,' 
equal  and  uniform  throughout  its  whole  lubftance.  It 
ftains  the  moift  hands  of  a  yellow  colour  :  when  chewed, 
it  hath  little  or  no  tafte,  but  foon  after  it  imprefTes  a 
pungent  acrimony  and  heat,  and  occafions  a  drynefs  in 
the  mouth.  It  eafily  melts  over  the  fire ;  it  takes  flame 
from  a  candle,  it  burns  with  a  white  flame  and  leaves  a 
grey  afh. 

In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  draftic  purge,  but  it 
weakens  the  ftomach.  It  produces  copious  difeharges 
by  ftool,  and  its  operation  is  ufually  very  quick.  On  the 
firll  ufe  of  it,  it  generally  vomits,  and  then  purges ;  irt 
dropfies  it  hath  been  much  recommended ;  but  in  a  hot, 
dry  habit  it  fhould  never  be  ventured  on.  The  dofe  is 
from  gr.  iii.  to  xx.  When  given  with  calomel,  or  other 
purgatives,  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  be  difeharged  upwards.  If 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  and  duly  diluted,  it  needs  no  cor¬ 
relator  ;  boiling  in  water  leflens  its  activity  ;  folutions  of 
it  in  alkalized  water,  a£ts  only  by  ltool  and  urine ;  the 
latter  it  promotes  very  freely. 

It  is  belt  given  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  grains  rubbed 
down  with  a  iittie  fugar,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours,  it  then  operates  without  vomiting  or  griping,  and 
after  the  third  or  fourth  exhibition  evacuates  water  free¬ 
ly,  both  by  llool  and  urine. 

Rettified  fpirit  of  wine  difiolves  five  parts  out  of  fix, 
and  acquires  a  deep  gold-colour  from  it ;  water,  aflifted 
by  heat,  takes  up  nearly  as  much,  but  on  cooling  it 
depofits  much  of  the  refin ;  but  if  the  water  is  firft  im¬ 
pregnated  with  an  alkaline  fait,  it  depofits  none.  See 
Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med. 

GAMBOIDEA. 


GAMMA. 


Gambogia. 


GAMMATA,  Ferramenta.  An  inftrument  men¬ 
tioned  by  P.  AEgineta,  made  like  the  Greek  letter  y ;  it 
was  ufed  for  cauterizing  an  hernia  aquofa. 

GAMMARUS.  See  Cancer  fluviatius. 
GAMON.  See  Gambogia. 

GAMPHELE.  The  cheek.  The  jaw,  from  ya^®*, 
crooked. 

GANGAMON.  A  name  of  the  omentum,  from  its 
fuppofed  likenefs  to  a  filhing-net,  which  the  Greeks  call 
gangamon.  Some  call  that  contexture  of  nerves  about 
the  navel  thus. 

GANGILA.  See  Sesamum. 

GANGLION.  A  primitive  in  the  Greek.  In  ana¬ 
tomy,  it  imports  a  knot  frequently  found  in  the  courfe 
of  the  nerve,  and  which  is  not  morbid  ;  from  wherever 
any  nerves  fends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  one  from  an¬ 
other,  or  where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  ganglion  or  plexus,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  the  jierves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  in 
many  other  places  of  the  body.  See  Plexus. 

In  furgery,  it  is  a  moveable  tumor  formed  any  where 
about  the  tendons  of  mufcles,  and  the  ligaments ; 
the  moft  frequent  fituation  is  about  the  carpus  ;  but 
whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is  in,  it  is  near  the  ikin,  and 
is  not  attended  with  any  confiderable  uneafinefs  to  the 
patient.  Ganglions  are  formed  of  lymph,  which  is  fe- 
creted  within  the  vaginse  of  tendons  ;  they  are  different  in 
their  form,  confidence,  and  other  appearances,  but  they 
never  fuppurate.  Mr.  Sharp  reckons  thefe  tumors  among 
thole  encvfted  ones  called  meliceris.  For  the  moft  part 
the  matter  of  a  ganglion  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  genus  of  difeafes  in  the  clafs 
locales,  and  order  tumores. 

As  to  the  cure,  Mr.  Sharp  affures  us  that  he  hath  fre¬ 
quently  fucceeded,  by  making  an  incifion  through  its 
whole  length,  and  at  the  fame  time  dividing  the  ligament 
of  the  wrift,  and  afterwards  drefling  as  in  wounds  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Mr.  Warner  gives  two  inftances  of  his  l'uccefs- 
fully  extirpating  them  :  he  obferves,  that  the  objection 
from  danger  of  wounding  the  fubjacent  tendon  or  liga¬ 
ment,  is  of  no  weight,  fince  the  accident  can  be  gene¬ 
rally  avoided,  and  ftiould  it  happen,  the  difaller  may  be 
eafily  healed,  as  happens  daily  in  wounds  of  this  fort ; 
he  recommends  the  cutting  away  part  of  the  cyft,  and 
then  digetling  the  reft  away.  See  Sharp’s  Operations  in 


1  Surgery,  in  the  chapter  bn  pneyfted  tuinotS;  Warner’s 
Cafes  in  Surgery,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Bell’s  Surgery,- 
vol.'v.  p.  476. 

GANGRvENA,  from  ypdaj  to  gfaze.  A  GANGRENE/ 
or  beginning  mortification;  See  Mortificatio; 

-  -  Aquosa.  See  Angina  gangr-sna. 

- -  Oris.-  See  Cancrum  oris. 

-  OsSis.  A  name  for  the  jpma  ventofai 
GANGRINOS,  Sal.  Fuchfius  fays  it  is  the  fal  foflilis; 
GANNANA,  and  Gannanaperide,  Names  for 
the  cort.  PerUv. 

GARAL.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  diforder  called 
jEgilops,  which  fee. 

GARB.  A  Moorifh  name  for  ah  Arabian  fpecies  of 
willow. 

GAR EN T-OUGU  AN.  A  name  for  gEnsing. 
GA11GALE,  GARGALOS,  GARGALISMOSi 
Irritation  or  Stimulation. 

GARGAREON.  See  Uvula. 

GAR G ARISMA,  or  Gargarismus,  from 
and  that  from  ya?yst^uy,  the  throat,  alfo  eolliitorium  orisj 
to  wajh  the  mouth.  A  gArgle;  its  ufe  is,  for  wafli- 
ing  the  mouth  and  throat  with  when  inflammations, 
ulcerations,  See.  are  there:  A  fmall  quantity  may  be 
taken  into  the  mouth,  and  moved  brilkly  about,  and  tlieri 
fpjt  out  5  or  if  the  patient  cannot  do  this  to  any  advan¬ 
tage,  the  liquor  may  be  injefted  with  a  fyringe.  Whert 
gargles  are  required,  their  ufe  ftiould  be  riiore  frequently 
repeated  than  is  done  in  common  practice.  See  more 
particular  obfervations  on  this  lubjedt  in  the  article 
Angina. 

GARGATIIUM.  A  bed  on  which  lunatics  &c* 
were  formerly  confined: 

GARID.  HIST.  The  abbreviation  of  Petrus  Garidel, 
M.  D.  Hist.  Plant: 

GARIDELLA.  A  plant  fo  called  by  Tournefort* 
in  honour  of  Dn  Garidel,  of  Aix,  in  Provence.  It  is  called 
by  C.  Bauhine,  nigclla  Cretica  folio  foehiculi..  It  is  not 
noted  for  any  medical  virtue. 

GARON,  or  Garum.  A  kind  of  pickle  prepared  of 
fifh  ‘,  at  firft  it  was  made  from  a  fifli  w'hich  the  Greeks 
called  garos }  but  the  belt  was  made  from  mackerels; 
Among  the  moderns,  garum  fignifies  the  liquor  in  which 
fifli  is  pickled. 

GAROSMUM;  See  Atriplex  foetida. 
GARROTILLO.  So  the  Spaniards  have  named  the 
cynanche  maligna,  or  ulcerated  fore  throat. 

GARYOPHYLLATA.  See  Caryofhillata. 
GARYOPHILLI.  See  Caryophilli. 
GARYOPHILLON  PLINII.  See  Cassia  Caryo* 
phyllata. 

GARYOPHYLLUS.  The  aromatic  cloves. 
See  Caryophilli  Aromatici; 

GARZ.  The  abbreviation  of  garzia  ab  horto  aroma  ft 
Jtmpl.  See. 

GAS.  Prom  geijf,  which  in  the  Gefman  language  is 
fpirit .  The  word  gas  is  an  invention  of  Helmont’s  *,  in 
genefal  if  is  a  fpirit  incapable  of  coagulation,  fuch  as 
rifes  from  fermenting  liquors,  Sec.  It  is  now  called  fixed 
air .  See  Prieftley  on  Ain  Introd.  p.  3.  See  Aer. 

— * —  fRuctuum.  Elementary  water  which  exhales 
from  fruits. 

; -  pingue  suLPHUREtJivl.  The  lethiferous  exha* 

lations  from  caves,  &c, 

- — -  salium.  See  Gas  fructuum. 

-  SICCUM,  i.  e.  SUBLIMAtE;  SeeMERC.  CORR03. 

ALBUS. 

-  sulphuris.  The  fpirit  of  fulplntr  called  aqua 

fulphurata. 

-  sylvestre.  The  fubtile  fpirit  which  rifes 

from  fermenting  liquors; 

-  ventosum.  The  air.  See  Aer, 

-  vitale.  The  fpirit  of  our  life. 

GASCOIGNl  PULVIS;  Gascoign’s  powder.' 
See  Bezoar. 

GASELLA,  or  Gassila.  The  African  wild  goat, 
from  which  a  fpecies  of  bezoar  is  taken. 

GASTER.  In  Hippocrates  it  generally  fignifies  the 
fame  as  abdomen  ;  but  fometimes  it  means  only  the  ute¬ 
rus  *,  at  others,  the  ftomach. 

GASTERANAX.  See  Bithnimalca. 

GASTRICA.  Pain  in  the  Stomach. 

— —  arteria  dextra,  vel  Gastrica  major. 

It  proceeds  from  the  hepatiea  arteria;  it  pafles  behind 

the 
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the  pylorus,  and  beyond  it  fends  out  the  duodenalis  or  in- 
tef  mails ;  then  runs  along  the  right  fide  of  the  great 
curvature  of  the  ftomach,  to  the  neighbouring  parts  oi 
■which,  on  both  Tides,  it  diftributes  branches,  and  at  laft 
ends  in  the  gajlrica  finijlra. 

Gastrica  Arteria  sinistra  vel  gastrica  mi¬ 
nor.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  fplenica ;  it  runs  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  along  the  left  portion  of  the  great  curvature  of  the 
ftomach.  It  fupplies  the  omentum  with  branches  called 
galled  gaftro-epiploicre  finiftrae,  and  then  it  communicates 
with  the  gajlrica  arteria  dextra  ;  and  from  this  union, 
the  gaftro-epiploicas  mediae  are  produced. 

- Vena  epiploica  sinistra.  See  Gastrica 

Sinistra  Vena. 

—  Vena  recta;  called  alfo  gajlro-ep'vplolca  dex¬ 
tra.  It  is  fometimes  a  branch  from  the  vena  portae 
ventralis,  or  from  its  principal  branches.  It  goes  to  the 
pilorus,  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  ftomach,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  gajlrica  finiftra,  & c. 

. Vena  sinistra.  It  goes  out  from  the  fplenica, 

at  the  left  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  from  whence  it 
runs  to  the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach,  and  along 
the  great  arch,  until  it  meets  the  gajlrica  dextra.  In  its 
paflage  it  fends  branches  to  the  Tides  of  the  ftomach,  and 
communicates  with  the  coronaria  ventriculi. 

GASTRICUS  SUCCUS.  The  gastric  juice.  It 
is  fo  called  from  gaflra,  the  Jlornach.  It  is  a  thin,  pel¬ 
lucid  juice,  which  diftils  from  certain  glands  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  for  the  digeftion,  &c.  of  the  food. 

GASTRINUM.  Pot-ash.  See  Clavellati  ci- 
neres. 

GASTRITIS.  See  Inflammatio  ventriculi. 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach;  alfo  called  cardi- 
algla  infammatoria.  Dr  Cullen  places  this  genius  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexise  and  order  phlegmafiae.  Pie  ob- 
ferves  two  fpecies.  1.  Gaflritis  phlegmonodea.  2.  Gaf- 
trltls  eryfipelatofa. 

GASTROCELE,  from  Aarup,  the  Jlomach,  and 
tumor  or  rupture  of  the  Jlomach.  The  tumor  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  linea  alba.  When  this  accident  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  continual  vomiting ;  every  thing  taken  is 
immediately  rejected ;  fo  an  atrophy  fucceeds.  All  her- 
nite  of  the  linea  alba  require  the  fame  management,  but 
this  of  the  ftomach  deferves  particular  'attention.-  They 
are  eafily  reduced,  and  fhouldbe  kept  up  by  a  trufs.  See 
Abdomen. 

GASTROCNEMII,  from  ya?ne,  a  belly,  and  xvn/xn, 
the  leg  or  Jhin-bone.  Albinus  calls  thel'e  mufcles  by  the 
name  gemellus.  At  the  origin  of  each  of  thefe  mufcles, 
it  is  a  biceps  rifing  from  each  condyle  of  the  femur ;  the 
heads  foon  join  and  leave  a  notch,  through  which  the 
Large  veflels  and  nerves  pafsr  and  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  The  tendon  of  the 
foleus,  with  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  forms  the  tendo 
jichillis.  Thefe  mufcles  form  the  greateft  part  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs.  Brown  calls  them  gajl'rocnemii  ex¬ 
tend,  and  fays  that  fome  call  them  fur  a. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  INTERNUS.  So  fome  call 
the  foleus  mufcle. 

GASTRO-COLICO  VENA.  It  is  a  branch  from  the 
meferaica  minor,  and  is  foon  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  forms 
the  gaflrica  refla  vena ,  and  the  colica  reft  a  vena. 

Gastro-dynia.  Pain  in  the  stomach.  It  is  an 
inftance  of  dyfpepfia. 

Gastro-epiploica,  from  yanp,  the  ftomach ,  and 
c'jcnt.oov,  the  omentum.  An  epithet  for  the  arteries  and 
veins  that  go  to  the  ftomach  and  omentum. 

Gastro-epiploica  vena.  A  branch  of  the  gaflrica 
finijlra  is  thus  named. 

- - Dextra.  See  Gastrica  recta  vena. 

- Sinistra  arteria.  See  Splenica  arteria. 

GASTRORAPHIA  Gastroraphy,  from  y«r«p,  a 
belly ,  and  p-iQu,  a  future.  In  ftrictnefs  of  etymology  this 
word  fignifies  the  fewing  up  of  any  wound  of  the  belly; 
yet  in  common  acceptation  it  implies  that  an  inteftine  is 
wounded  as  well  as  the  belly.  This  operation  is  ufelefs 
in  fmall  wounds,  but  neceflary  in  large  ones.  The  beft 
method  is  to  pafs  double  ligatures  in  one  needle,  in  order 
to  include  the  rolls  at  one  end,  and  be  tied  upon  them 
with  bow-knots  on  the  oppofite  fide,  which  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  ftraitening  and  loofening  the  knots  at  plea- 
fure.  After  palling  in  as  many  ligatures  as  feem^neceffary, 


bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  gradually  together,  and  keep 
them  fo  until  the  knots  are  tied. 

As  to  the  operation  of  Hitching  the  bowels,  it  can  only 
'lake  place  where  they  fall  out  of  the  abdomen  fo  as  to 
fee  where  the  wound  in  the  inteftine  is,  or  how  many 
wounds  there  are.  See  Sharp’s  and  Le  Dran’s  Ope¬ 
rations. 

GASTROTOMIA.  Gastrotomyj  Opening  the  belly 
and  uterus,  as  in  the  Caefarean  operation,  from  yarrip, 
belly ,  and  t£(ai ■«,  to  cut. 

GATRINUM.  Pot-ash.  See  ClavelLati  ci- 

NERES. 

GATTARlA.  Catmint.  See  Mentha  ca- 

TARIA. 

GAUDIUM.  Joy.  If  fudden  and  immoderate,  it  fo 
wears  away  the  ftrength,  that  madnefs  or  fudden  death 
fometimes  enfues. 

GAULE.  See Myrtus  Brabant.  &  elasagus.  * 

GAZAR.  The  bay-tree. 

GAZELLA.  The  goat  which  affords  the  oriental 
bezoar.  Gazclla  Africana  is  the  antelope.  'See 
Antelopus. 

GECHYTON.  The  external  parts  of  the  earth  which 
are  foft. 

GEDWAR,  Geid,  or  Geidwar.  See  Zedoaria. 

GEISON.  Properly  the  eaves  of  houfes,  but  by  a 
metaphor  is  ufed  for  the  prominent  part  of  the  eye¬ 
brows. 

GELASINOS,  from  yiha;,  laughter.  An  epithet  for 
the  four  middle  fore-teeth,  becaufe  they  are  {hewn  in 
laughter. 

GELASMUS.  The  Sardonic  laugh.  See  Risus 
Sardioncus. 

GELATINA.  Jelly,  fellies,  gums,  and  mucilages 
are  fomewhat  fimilar.  Jellies  are  the  productions  of  art, 
and  are  either  vegetable  or  animal ;  mucilages  are  alfo 
either  animal  or  vegetable ;  jellies  are  made  of  the  juice 
of  ripe  fruit  boiled  up  with  fugar  to  a  proper  confidence, 
or  of  ftrong  decoctions  of  horns,  foft  bones,  &c.  The 
jellies  of  fruits  are  acefcent;  thofe  of  animal  fubftances 
are  alealefeent. 

GELATIO.  Freezing.  Sometimes  it  exprefles  the 
rigidity  of  the  body  which  happens  in  a  catoche  or  ca- 
talepfis. 

GELSEMINUM.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of  apocynum ; 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  jessamine.  See  Jasminum. 

GEMELLiE  Cysticje.  A  name  given  to  the 
blood-vefiels  which  run  on  the  gall-bladder,  becaufe  they 
are  often  only  two  in  number. 

GEMELLI.  See  Gemini  Muse. 

GEMELLUS.  So  Albinus  calls  the  gafl  rocnemii 
mufcles. 

Gemellus  Major.  See  Brachi^eus  externus. 

GEMINA  SOLIS.  See  Asteria. 

GEMINI.  Thus  Albinus  calls  the  two  mufcles  which 
Winflow  calls  gcmclll.  They  are  two  flat,  narrow,  fmall 
mufcles,  fituated  almoft  tranfverfely  one  above  the  other, 
between  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium  and  the  great 
trochanter,  immediately  below  the  pyriformis,  and  parted 
by  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  interims. 

GEMINUS.  A  twin.  It  is  alfo  called  gemellus  and 
didymus.  According  to  the  prefent  theory  of  conception 
twins  are  formed  by  two  ova  fwimming  in  the  uterus,  and 
are  impregnated  by  the  animalculae  in  the  male  feed.  It 
is  a  name  alfo  for  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis. 

GEMMA?.  Sal,  alfo  called  fal  gemmeus,  fal  fo  fills, 
adram,  lucldum  fal,  malthcorum’,  rock  salt,  fossil 
salt,  common  salt,  and  fal  gem.  Sal  gemma,  or  /al 
gem.  It  is  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  tranfparency.  It  is 
found  in  many  high  mountains  of  Europe,  &c.  as  in 
Poland,  Catalonia,  Perfia,  Eaft  Indies,  &c.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  rocks  of  this  fait  are  in  the  fea,  whence  the 
faltnefs  of  the  water  is  prefervea ;  for  as  fait  foon  lofes  its 
favourinefs  and  antriputrefeent  property,  frefh  fait  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  for  the  purpofes  which  it  effects  in  the  waters  it 
impregnates.  The  fait  in  the  fea-water  all  comes  from 
the  earth.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  fal  marinus;  but  when 
found  in  rocks  in  the  earth,  it  receives  the  name  of  fal 
gem',  and  fal feffilis.  It  is  purified  by  folution  in  water, 
and  when  the  pure  folution  is  evaporated  to  drynefs,  the 
fait  is  ufed  as  the  common  or  alimentary  fait.  In  the 
mines  of  Wilizca  is  a  fort  that  is  hard  enough  for  making 
into  toys,  vafes,  &c.  but  the  fofter  they  ufe  in  the  kitchen, 

7  There  . 
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There  are  fpecies  of  different  colours,  but  the  pellucid  is 
that  which  is  ufed  in  medicine ;  it  is  efleemed  more 
penetrating  than  the  other  falts  which  are  formed  by- 
evaporation. 

GEMS.  A  fpecies  of  goat,  called  alfo  capra  Al- 
PINA,  which  fee. 

GEMURSA.  The  name  of  an  excrefcence  betwixt 
the  toes. 

GENA.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  between  the  nofe 
and  ears. 

GENEIAS.  The  downy  hairs  which  firft  cover  the 
cheek ;  alfo  the  name  of  a  bandage  mentioned  by  Galen ; 
it  comes  under  the  chin. 

GENEION.  See  Anthereon. 

GENERATIO.  Generation.  The  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  proper  to  men  are  thofe  which  prepare  the  feed 
and  feparate  it  from  the  body;  thefe  are  the  teftes,  the 
veficulae  feminales,  and  proftatae,  and  thofe  which  con¬ 
vey  the  feed  into  the  womb,  which  office  is  performed  by 
the  penis.  The  parts  of  generation  proper  to  women  are 
the  vulva,  mons  Veneris,  labia  pudendorum,  nymphae, 
clitoris,  hymen,  vagina,  uterus,  and  ovarire 

Much  is  faid  that  is  both  curious  and  entertaining  with 
refpedt  to  the  manner  how  generation  is  effected ;  but, 
except  that  the  femen  is  ejedfed  through  the  penis  into 
the  uterus,  where  it  renders  the  female  ovum  prolific, 
the  whole  is  hypothefis.  However,  the  curious  may  fee 
what  is  faid  by  Ariftotle  and  Galen  among  the  ancients, 
and  by  Harvey,  Steno,  de  Graaf,  Swammerdam,  Van 
Horne,  and  Lewenhoeck,  among  the  moderns.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Lewenhoeck’s  dodfrine  of  animalcube 
feems  to  fall  to  nothing,  when  it  is  cenfidered  that  they 
cannot  be  difeovered  before  the  femen  begins  to  corrupt. 
See  alfo  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  ledfure  33. 

GENIALIS  ARTERIA,  See  Maxillari;e  ar- 

hERIJE. 

GENICULUM,  or  Geniculus.  A  knot.  Such 
roots  and  pods  of  ,plants  are  faid  to  be  geniculated  as  are 
divided  into  joints. 

GENIO-GLOSSI,  from  yentov,  the  chin,  and  y^uao-a, 
the  tongue ,  alfo  called  mefoglojf.  Thefe  mufcles  arife 
from  the  chin,  above  the  genio-hyoides,  and  enter  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  to  move  it  forwards.  Window 
fays  that  they  can  pufh  the  tongue  out,  retradf,  or  ex¬ 
pand  it. 

—  HyOidjeus,  from  yevsiov,  the  chin ,  and  hyoldes, 
the  bone  of  the  tongue.  A  fmall  mufcle  arifing  from  a 
tubercle  above  the  beginning  of  the  mylo-hyoides,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hy- 
oides.  It  is  alfo  called  refills  attollens. 

• - Pharyngaei,  called  alfo  mylopharangai.  Thefe 

are  mufcular  fibres  joined  to  the  fide  of  the  genio-^loffi, 
and  inferted  into  the  fides  of  the  pharynx,  and  continue 
their  conjunction  with  the  genio-gloffi  all  the  way  to  the 
chin. 

GENIPAT.  See  Janipaba. 

GENIPI.  See  Absinth.  Alp. 

GENISTA,  called  alfo  cytifo-genljla ,  cytlfus  fcoparlus 
vulgaris.  Common  broom.  It  is  the  fpartium  fcopa- 
rium,  or  fpartium  fol.  ternatis  folitariifque,  ramis  iner- 
mibus  angulatis,  flore  Iuteo,  Linn.  It  is  a  fhrubby  plant. 
With  numerous  angular  twigs ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  and 
fomewhat  oval,  fet  three  on  a  pedicle ;  the  flowers  are 
papilionaceous,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  after  the 
flowers  there  follow  broad  pods,  with  flat,  hard,  and 
brownifh  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths,  and  unculti¬ 
vated  fandy  grounds  ;  it  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  and  ffcalks  have  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte, 
which  they  give  out  by  infufion  in  both  water  and  fpirit, 
and  which,  on  infpiffating  the  liquors,  remains  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  extracts.  A  decodtion  of  the  tops  of  green 
broom.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  tops  boiled  in  a  pound 
of  water  to  half  a  pound,  and  two  fpoonfuls  given  every 
hour  till  it  operates  by  (tool,  or  the  whole  is  taken — here¬ 
by  repeating  it  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  cures  fome 
dropfies.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Cullen’s. 

Gensita  Arborescens  Africana.  A  fpecies  of 
crotalaria. 

■ - Canariensis.  See  Lignum  Rhodium. 

-  Hispanica,  ?  called  alfo  fpartium  arborefeens, 

- - Juncea,  J  fpartium  Hifpanicum  frutex,  and 

Spanish  broom.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  flowers  in 
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June  and  July,  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  common 
broom ,  but  more  efficacious.  * 

Genesta  spartium  spinosum.  See  Echinopoda 
Cretensibus,  and  altragi. 

- Spartium,  alfo  called  nepa  Theophrafi,  genijla. 

fpinofa  minor ,  and  the  lesser  furze.  It  is  fo  generally 
known  as  not  to  need  a  defeription.  Its  virtues  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  broom. 

-  Spinosa  Indica,  &c.  See  Bahel-schurlli; 

- -  Spinosa  major,  alfo  called  fpartium  majus , 

fc.orplus,  geniftellse  fpinofse  affinis,  bahel  fchulli,  nepa, 
furze,  or  gor  s  Its  medical  virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  common  broom. 

- Tinctoria,  alfo  called  chama fpartium  genift 

tella,  tlnfiorlus  fos,  green-weed,  and  dyer’s  weed. 
It  is  found  in  pafture  ground;  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  feems  to  be  of  a  fimilar  nature,  as  a  medicine, 
with  the  common  broom. 

Botanifts  enumerate  twelve  or  more  fpecies  of  broom. 
See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

GENITALIUM.  Difeafes  of  the  genital  paffages. 

GENITURA.  The  femen  mafeulinum ;  alfo  the  pu¬ 
dendum  virile. 

GENOU.  This  word  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  articula¬ 
tion  called  diarthrofs  ;  it  may  be  fynonyme  with  enar - 
throjis,  but  does  not  agree  fo  well  with  other  fpecies, 
though  ufed  for  them  all. 

GENSIN G,  called  alfo  ginfen ,  glnfeng,  nlnzln,  nlndjln , 
nifi,  fifaram  montanum  Coraenfe ,  zlngin,  aureliana  Cana - 
denjis  Iroquais,  garent-ouguan ,  India  orientals  radix  ge- 
nuina,  plantula  Marilandica ,  &c.  It  is  the  panax  quin- 
quefolium ,  Linn. 

Genfing ,  is  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant  growing  in  China, 
Turkey,  and  in  fome  parts  of  America,  particularly  in 
Canada  and  Pennfylvania.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  long, 
taper,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  often  forked 
at  the  bottom,  which  gives  it  a  diftant  refemblance  of  a. 
man,  whence  it  is  called  glnfeng ;  it  is  elegantly  ftriated 
with  circular  wrinkles  ;  it  is  of  a  browniffi  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  whitiffi,  or  of  a  pale  yellow  within  j 
on  the  top  are  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots,  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  (talks  of  the  preceding  years,  and 
from  the  number  of  which  the  age  of  the  root  is  judg¬ 
ed  of.  Thofe  roots  which  are  brought  from  China  are 
fomewhat  paler  than  thofe  from  America,  but  in  no  Other 
refpect  is  any  difference  ^ound. 

Ninzin  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  a'  fynonymoiis  name 
with  genfing ;  but  ninzin  is  a  root  of  a  different  (pecies  j 
its  virtues  are  Weaker,  but  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of 
genfing:  the  ninzin  root  is  larger,  lighter,  and  lefs  firm 
than  the  genfng\  it  is  whitiffi  on  the  furface,  yellow 
within,  hath  a  flight  aromatic  fmell,  an  acrid  bitteriflt 
tafte,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  fium. 

The  Chinefe  efteem  this  root  as  a  general  reftorative 
and  powerful  aphrodifiac ;  but  thefe  qualities  are  fo  weak 
that  it  is  fcarce  worth  retention.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 
To  the  tafte  it  is  mucilaginous,  and  fweet  like  liquorice, 
yet  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  bitternefs  and  a  flight 
aromatic  warmth,  with  little  or  no  fmell :  the  fweet  mat¬ 
ter  of  thefe  roots  is  preferved  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in 
the  fpirituous  extraft,  and  fo  is  their  aroma ;  the  fpiritous 
extract  is  a  pleafant  warm  bitterilh  fweet. 

A  dram  of  the  genfng  root  may  be  diced  and  boiled  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  about  two  ounces ;  theri 
a  little  fugar  being  added,  it  may  be  drank  as  foon  as  it  is 
cool  enough ;  the  dofe  muft  be  repeated  morning  and 
evening,  but  the  fecond  dofe  may  be  prepared  from  the 
fame  portion  of  root  which  was  ufed  at  firft,  for  it  may 
always  be  twice  boiled.  M.  Reneaum  fays  that  the  he- 
patica  nobilis  Tragi  is  endued  with  the  principal  virtues 
of  the  genfing.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant.  Kempf.  Amaen. 
James’s  Med.  Di£t.  Lewis’s  Mat  Med.  Lond.  Med. 
Tranf.  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 

GENTIANA.  Gentian,  greater  yellow  gen¬ 
tian,  or  felwort.  Some  have  called  it  the  Euro¬ 
pean  kinkina.  It  is  the  gentiana  lutea,  or  gentiana  major 
lutea,  corollis  quinquefidis  rotatis  verticillatis,  calycibus 
fpathaceis,  Linn.  In  fome  editions  it  is  writ  corollis 
fubquinque  fidis. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  called  gentiana ,  becaufe  Gen- 
tius,  a  king  of  Illyria,  firft  took  notice  of  it.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  feven  fpecies ;  but  the  above,  whofe  root  only 
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is  ufed,  is  the  principal  one  of  note  in  medicine.  The 
{talk  is  unbranched  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  ribbed,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  the 
flowers  are  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  Italic ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  bell-fhaped,  and 
deeply  cut  into  five  fegments  ;  the  feeds  are  contained  in 
oblong  capfules ;  the  root  is  moderately  long,  (lender, 
branched,  browrtifh  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  deep  gold 
colour  within  ;  its  pith  is  woody,  though  more  fpongy 
than  the  reft  of  the  root.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of 
the  niountaneous  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  their  neighbouring  countries,  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  brought  to  us  ;  but  the  plant  is  iometimes  found 
wild  in  England. 

Sometimes  another  root  is  fold  for  that  of  gentian ,  but 
fhould  be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  as  it  is  poifonous  ;  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  thora  valdenfis  of  Ray,  or  aconitum 
primurn  pardalianches  of  Gefner :  it  is  known  from  the 
true  gentian  by  being  of  a  paler  colour  externally,  having 
longitudinal  wrinkles  ;  when  cut  into  its  texture  is  clofer 
than  that  of  gentian ;  it  is  whitifh  within,  and  it  is  not 
bitter,  but  when  chewed  is  only  perceived  to  be  muci¬ 
laginous. 

The  beft  roots  of  gentian  are  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a 
lively  yellow  colour,  tough,  and  moil  free  from  fibres. 
The  older  and  larger  the  roots  the  more  porous,  and  the 
younger  and  flenderer  are  more  compa£t. 

Neumann  obtained  from  3  xvi.  of  this  root,  by  means 
of  fpt.  vin,  r.  to  the  quantity  of  g  vii.  fs.  of  refinous  ex- 
trad!  ;  and  by  means  of  water,  3  ix.  of  a  gummy  one. 
The  Londom  College  diredts  a  watery  extract ;  fee 
ChemasmEli  extractum,  but  the  fpirituous  is  to  be 
preferred;  their  dofes may  be  from  gr.  x.  to  9  ii.  or  g  i. 
In  diftillation  fpirit  carried  nothing  over,  and  water  too 
little  to  deferve  notice. 

It  is  ftrong  flavourlefs  bitter,  and  by  any  agreeable  ad¬ 
dition  is  rendered  very  grateful  to  the  ftomach.  Of  all 
the  preparations,  an  infufion  in  cold  water  is  the  molt 
acceptable  to  the  palate,  and  it  poflefles  more  of  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  root  than  a  decodtion  does ;  but  indeed, 
when  a  warm  vehicle  is  required,  the  tindt.  gentiancs  is  to 
be  preferred. 

The  gentian  root  is  ftomachic,  corroborant,  and  antifep- 
tic.  By  fome  writers  its  febrifuge  virtues  have  been  made 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  in  many  cafes 
have  failed,  though  joined  with  gall  and  tormentil  roots  in 
equal  parts,  and  given  in  fufficient  quantity,  has  cured 
intermittents  in  Scotland.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 
When  ufed  as  a  tent  in  wounds,  it  does  not  make  callous 
lips,  whence  it  is  often  ufed  for  imbibing  the  moifture 
in  ifiues,  which  it  alfo  dilates.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Raii  Hift.  Neumann’s  Chern.  Works. 

Tindtura  Gentians  compofita.  P.  L.  1788.  Com¬ 
pound  findiure  of  Gentian. 

Tk  Gentian a  incifie  &  contufte  p.  f  ij.  corticis  exteri- 
Oris  Hyfpalenfium  exficcati  p.  3  i.  feminum  cardamomi 
minoris  contuforum  demptis  capfulis  f  fs.  fpt.  vinofi  te- 
nuioris  lb  ij.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  (train. 

This  is  an  elegant  compofition,  a  warm  ftomachic,  and 
Well  calculated  for  keeping.  This  was  formerly  the  tinc- 
tura  arnara.  Pharm.  Lond. 

Infufum  Gentianje  Compofitum.  P.  L.  1788.  Com¬ 
pound  Infufion  of  Gentian. 

P .  Radicis  gentiana  p.  g  i.  fs.  cort.  limon.  exterioris 
recentis  p.  J  fs.  aurant.  Hifpalen.  ficci.  3  i.  fs.  aquae  fer- 
ventis  |  xij.  macerate  for  an  hour. 

This  was  the  infufum  amarum  ©f  the  former  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  ;  though  in  this  it  has  fuffered  fome  change,  by 
the  omilfion  of  two  drams  and  an  half  of  the  gentian 
root. 

Gentiana  minor,  called  alfo  gent,  cruciata,  and 
cross-wort  gentian.  It  grows  in  Hungary  on  hills 
and  in  dry  meadows,  but  is  rarely  brought  to  us. 

- Alba.  See  Laserpitii^vi. 

- -  Centaurium.  See  Minus. 

■ -  Nigra.  See  Oreoselinum,  apii  folio,  & c. 

GEN  riANELLA.  A  fpecies  of  gentian. 

GENU.  The  knee  ;  alfo  the  patella,  knee-pan.  The 
knee  is  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bone;  the 
joint  of  the  knee  being  a  ginglymus  joint,  admits,  confe- 
qucntlv,  of  only  flexion  and  extenfion,  except  when  it  is 
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bent,  when  it  will  allow  of  a  fmall  rotation  by  the  Iiga-J 
rnents  being  relaxed.  This  joint  is  made  up  of  the  fe- 
mur,  patella,  and  tibia ;  the  fibula  does  not  reach  the 
joint,  and  therefore  hath  no  part  in  its  compofition.  The 
patella  in  extenfion  is  drawn  up,  in  flexion  it  is  pulled 
down.  Under  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  a  facculus 
mucofus;  this  mucus  is  very  like  the  fynovia.  The 
ftrength  of  this,  as  of  all  joints  of  the  ginglymus  kind, 
is  on  the  fide.  The  capfular  ligament  is  large,  and 
admits  of  the  collection  of  a  fluid  within  the  joint;  in 
which  cafe  the  (welling  appears  above  and  on  each  fide 
the  patella,  but  chiefly  above,  on  account  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  being  thinner  there ;  what  is  called  the  fynovial 
gland,  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  not  one :  in  general,  he 
thinks  that  there  are  no  fynoyial  glands  }  and  that  this, 
like  all  the  reft  called  fynovial,  is  mere  fat ;  and  that 
what  is  called  fynovia,  is  fecreted  here  and  in  all  the  other 
joints,  by  the  veftels  of  that  vafcular  membrane  covering 
the  cartilages,  and  this  fatty  fubftance  under  the  internal 
lamen  of  the  capfular  ligament  of  each  joint.  Befides 
the  capfular  ligament,  there  are  two  others  covering  the 
pofterior  parts  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  fixed 
into  head  of  the  tibia,  between  its  two  cavities;  thefe 
ligaments  are  ftretched  when  the  leg  is  extended,  and  re¬ 
laxed  when  the  leg  is  bent,  at  which  time  they  allow  the 
little  lateral  motion  of  the  joint  by  their  being  relaxed. 
Between  the  tibia  and  the  femur  are  two  femilunar  car¬ 
tilages  ;  they  are  thick  on  their  external  edges,  and  thin 
in  their  centre.  They  are  tied  to  the  tubercle  by  their 
horns ;  they  alter  their  figure  according  to  the  fituation 
of  the  bones,  to  make  the  ftiape  of  one  correfpond  to  that 
of  the  other. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  pieces  of  cartilage,  or  bone 
covered  by  cartilage,  are  found  loofe  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  Thefe  are  of  different  fizes.  Some  of 
them  are  as  large  as  common  garden  beans.  They  are 
generally  flat,  oblong,  having  their  edges  rounded.  It  is 
leldom  that  there  are  more  than  one  of  thefe  loofe  carti¬ 
lages  in  a  joint ;  but  fometimes  there  are  two.  Mr.  Cruik- 
ftiank  fays,  that  he  formerly  confidered  them  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  patella  ;  and  that,  like  the  ofla  triquetra  in  the 
(kull,  they  owed  their  origin  to  diftindt  points  of  oflifica- 
tion.  But  having  fince  found  one  entirely  cartilaginous, 
and  another,  which,  though  bone,  covered  by  cartilage, 
was  formed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  this  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  his  miftake.  In  the  laft  mentioned  cafe 
Mr.  Cruikfhank  fays,  that  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  correfponding  to  the  loofe  bone,  (hew¬ 
ing  that  they  had  been  connedted  with  one  another; 
though,  as  both  furfaces  was  nearly  fmooth,  the  manner 
of  their  connedtion  was  not  evident.  He  fuppofes  that, 
during  their  growing,  thefe  cartilages  and  bones  are  con- 
nedted  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  veflels;  and  that, 
when  either  their  determined  growth  is  finifhed,  or  their 
fize  is  too  large  for  the  eafy  motion  of  the  joint,  they 
become  loofe.  When  they  become  loofe,  the  fynovia, 
from  the  irritation  they  induce,  is  fecreted  in  greater 
quantity ;  the  cafpular  ligament  becomes  diftended,  the 
knee  appears  fwelled,  a  degree  of  ftiffnefs  takes  place  in 
the  motion  of  the  joint,  with  more  or  lefs  of  external  in¬ 
flammation.  There  is  alfo  the  diftindt  feel  of  the  fluid 
underneath  ;  and  the  loofe  bit  of  cartilage  gets  frequently 
above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  on  the  out  or  infide  of 
the  knee,  and  may  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  through  the  integuments.  When  the  patient  hath 
walked  much,  the  fynovia  is  fenfibly  increased,  and  on 
remaining  more  quiet,  for  two  or  three  days,  is  as  fenfi¬ 
bly  diminifhed.  The  fymptoms  are  fometimes  fo  mild 
as  not  to  need  an  operation,  but  at  other  times  it  is  the 
only  expedient  for  relief.  Mr.  Cruikfliank  here  obferves, 
that  much  feems  to  depend  on  the  furgeon,  whether  this 
operation  Ihall  be  a  dangerous  one  or  not.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  recommends  the  moving  them  by  incifion ;  but 
thinks  the  particular  fpot  where  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  operating,  deferve 
the  greateft  attention.  There  is  a  part  within  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  of  the  knee,  which  receives  the  bafis  of  the 
patella,  during  the  extenfion  of  the  leg.  It  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  cellular  membrane  chan  capfular  liga¬ 
ment,  and  lies  under  the  lower  extremities  of  the  vafti 
and  crureus  mufcles,  before  they  are  inferted  into  the  pa¬ 
tella.  Mr.  Hunter  propofes  to  lay  hold  of  the  cartilage 
or  bone,  and  cut  down  upon  them  at  this  place ;  the  in¬ 
cifion, 
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cifion,  he  thinks,  fhould  be  no  larger  than  juft  to  allow 
of  their  being  cafily  thruft  out.  A  flitch  or  two  is  then 
to  be  palled  through  the  divided  integuments,  and  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  by  thefe  means,  are  to  be  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Tiiefe  flitches,  however,  muft  not  pafs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint;  inftead  of  uniting  the  parts  in  this 
cafe,  they  would  aft  as  fetons^  and  produce  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  place  of  preventing  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
lafl  affertion,  he  fays,  one  needs  only  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  the  introduction  of  a  fcton  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
teftis,  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele.  The  aim  of 
the  furgeon  then  is,  if  poflible,  to  heal  the  wound  by 
the  firft  intention.  A  piece  of  flicking  plafter,  with  pro¬ 
per  bandage,  and  pcfition  of  the  joint,  may  even  make 
flitches  in  the  integuments  unneceflary.  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
colleCts  fix  or  feven  cafes  in  which  thefe  cartilages  were 
removed  by  excifion,  though  not  juft  in  the  manner  re¬ 
commended  :  all  of  thefe,  except  one,  did  well.  The 
operation  in  this  one  was  attended  with  great  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  followed  by  an  anchylofis  of  the  joint.  Other 
inftances  of  ill  fuccefs  I  have  heard  of,  but  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  there  are  conftitutions  where  any  wound, 
much  more  a  penetrating  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee ,  will  be  attended  with  danger.  The 
circumftances  which  the  operator  has  mod  to  avoid,  Mr. 
Hunter  afferts,  is  the  expofing  the  cavity  of  the  joint  too 
much  ;  the  lacerating  or  bruifing  of  the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment  ;  the  not  properly  clofing  the  orifice  in  the  integu¬ 
ments  ;  or  the  employing  a  blunt  or  dirty  inftrument  in 
the  dividing  them.  All/  or  any  of  thefe  circumftances, 
he  thinks,  will  produce  inflammation  in  the  joint,  and 
render  the  operation  exceeding  dangerous.  But  in  toler¬ 
ably  found  conftitutions,  the  operation  now  recommend¬ 
ed,  performed  with  the  necefiary  precautions,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  is  as  fafe  a  one  as  mofl  operations  in  furgery. 
When  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has  inflamed,  the  danger, 
he  owns,  is  very  great.  Ligament  and  cartilage,  the  fub- 
ftances  compofing  joints,  have  fewer  vefiels  than  any 
other  parts  perhaps  of  an  animal  body  ;  they  inflame, 
fuppurate,  or  go  through  the  ufual  procefles  of  parts  un¬ 
der  irritation,  with  greater  difficulty ;  and,  when  they 
have  gone  through  them,  the  confequences  are  generally 
deftru&ive  of  the  ordinary  intentions  of  thefe  procefles  *, 
the  joint  anchyloies,  and  is  deflroyed  inftead  of  being  reco¬ 
vered.  The  irritation,  meanwhile,  attending  fuch  fruitlefs 
procefles,  generally  prove  fatal.  See  Mr.  Cruikfhank’s 
Letter  to  Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Commenta¬ 
ries,  vol.  iv.  p.  342,  &c. 

GENUFLEXIO.  Kneeling.  In  kneeling. ,  the  ofla 
pubis  are  lower  than  when  we  fland  ;  and  this  not  only 
increafes  the  hollow  of  the  loins,  and  throws  the  belly 
and  its  vifcera  more  outward  and  forward,  but  alfo,  in 
feme  meafure,  ftrains  the  abdominal  mufcles ;  which  is 
fo  uneafy  to  fome  perfons  as  to  caufe  them  to  faint  away. 
Thisdepreflion  of  the  os  pubis  in  kneeling ,  depends  partly 
011  the  tenfion  of  the  two  mufeuli  re£li  anteriores,  the 
lower  tendons  of  which  are,  in  this  fituation,  drawn 
with  violence  under  the  condyloid  pulley  of  the  os  fe- 
moris.  Window. 

GENUGRA.  A  name  in  Paracelfus  for  the  gout  in 
the  knee. 

-  GENUS.  In  botany  is  a  clafs  or  order  of  plants 
which  agree  in  fome  common  character  that  diftinguifhes 
them  from  all  others. 

GEODvE.  See  JEtites. 

GEODES  LAPIS,  Xi 0<x  yewJV,  a Jlone>  fo  called  from 
earthy  which  it  contains.  It  is  rather  aftringent  and 
drying,  fomewhat  detergent  when  applied  to  the  eyes, 
and  mitigates  inflammations  in  the  breaft,  &c.  if  mixed 
with  water  and  rubbed  thereon.  Diof.  lib.  v.  cap.  169. 
The  geodac  are  the  figured  fpecies  of  clay  *,  fome  are  folid 
and  hard,  fome  laminated,  and  others  hollow.  See  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Elements  of  Foflilogy. 

GEOF.  M.  M.  The  abbreviation  of  Step.  Franc. 
Geoffroy  Tra£latus  de  Materia  Medica. 

GEOFFR^EA  INERMIS.  From  this  tree  is  obtained 
the  bark  called  cabbage-bark.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
lxvii.  p.  507.  Tab.  x. 

GEOPlLYSIA.  Rulandus  fays  that  it  means  a  repa¬ 
ration  by  folution. 

GER.  The  abbreviation  of  Gerarde :  by  it  is  often 
to  be  underftood  the  Herbal  gathered  by  John  Gerarde, 
and  which  was  improved  by  Tho.  Johnfon. 


GER.  EMAC.  The  abbreviation  for  Gerarde’s  Her¬ 
bal  enlarged,  &c. 

GERANIS.  A  bandage  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  cafe 
of  a  fradlured  clavicle,  or  a  difioeated  {boulder. 

GERANIUM.  A  bandage  which  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  was  thus  named,  but  is  now  called  / pica Jim - 
plexi  In  botany,  it  is  the  name  for  crane’s  bill.  Of 
this  kind  of  plant  Boerhaave  enumerates  fixty-eight  fpe¬ 
cies.  It  hath  its  name  from  the  remarkable  long  beak  of 
its  feed-vefiel,  which  refembles  that  of  a  crane :  it  con- 
fifts  of  five  capfules  opening  inwards,  and  containing 
each  a  Angle  feed :  the  flowers  are  pentapetalous. 

Geranium  robertianum,  Linn,  alfo  called  gratia 
Dei,  and  herb  Robert.  It  hath  reddifli  or  purplifh 
flowers  on  one  pedicle ;  the  leaves  are  divided  quite  to 
the  foot-ftalk  into  three  fegments,  and  thefe  again  are 
deeply  cut.  It  is  the  only  fort  ufed  in  medicine. 

-  Batr  achioides,  alfo  called  gratia  Dei  Germa- 

norum,  and  crow’s  foot  crane’s  bill.  It  is  the  gera¬ 
nium  pratenfe,  Linn.  It  hath  two  blue  (but  fometimes 
white)  flowers  on  one  pedicle  ;  the  leaves  are  large, 
wrinkled,  and  divided  into  five  or  feven  fegments,  which 
again  are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges. 

- Columbinum,  called  alfo  pes  columbinus,  dove’s 

foot,  and  dove’s  foot  crane’s  bill.  It  hath  purple 
flowers,  {landing  two  on  a  pedicle  ;  the  leaves  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  mallows,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks. 

- Moschatum,  called  alfo  acus  mofehata ,  Mus¬ 
covy,  and  musked  crane’s  bill.  It  hath  a  number 
of  red  flowers  on  one  pedicle ;  the  leaves  are  indented, 
oval-fhaped,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one. 

-  Sanguinarium,  called  alfo  heematodcs,  and 

bloody  crane’s  bill.  It  hath  folitary  flowers,  which 
on  their  firft  appearance  are  red,  but  foon  change  to  a 
bluifh  colour ;  the  leaves  are  roundifh,  but  divided  almoft 
to  the  pedicle  into  five  fegments,  which  are  often  fubdi- 
vided  at  the  extremities  into  three. 

All  thefe  plants  are  found  wild  in  different  parts  of 
this  kingdom  ;  they  flower  in  May,  June  and  July.  They 
have  an  aftringent  tafte ;  the  firft  fpecies  hath  an  unplea- 
fant  fmell ;  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  have  no  fmell ; 
the  fourth  hath  a  rnulky  feent,  but  it  is  foon  loft  by  bruif¬ 
ing  the  fplant.  Their  ftiptic  matter  is  extracted  both  by 
water  and  reftified  fpirit,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquor  remains  in  the  extract  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 

GERARAT.  A  name  in  Avicenna  for  fome  poifon- 
ous  animals. 

GERARDI  HERBA.  See  Angelica,  sylvestris 

MINOR. 

GERMANDRA.  See  Gambogia. 

GERMANIS  Oleum.  See  Carpathicum. 

GERMEN.  See  Blastema. 

GEROCOMIA,  from  yipay,  an  aged perfon,  and  xOf/tu, 
to  be  concerned  about.  It  is  that  part  of  medicine  which 
preferibes  to  old  age. 

GERONSTERRE  WATER.  One  of  the  chalybeate 
waters  at  Spa.  See  Spaas  aquje. 

GERONTOPOGON.  Purple  flowered  trago- 

POGON. 

GERONTOXOM.  See  Bothrion. 

GERSA.  Cerufia.  See  Plumbum. 

GERULA.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a  monftrous  plants 

GERYON.  Quicksilver. 

GESN.  The  abbreviation  of  Conradus  Gefnerus  Hift, 

Plant. 

GESNERA.  An  American  plant  fo  named  by  Father 
Plunder,  in  honour  of  Conrad  Gefncr.  Miller  deferibes 
three  fpecies. 

GESOR.  Galbanum. 

GESTATIO.  A  fpecies  of  exercife.  See  ^Eora. 

Gestatio.  Gestation  or  pregnancy.  It  is  the 
progrefs  of  the  feetus  from  the  time  of  conception  to  that 
of  parturition. 

When  the  ovum  falls  into  the  uterds,  it  is  faid  to  be 
about  the  fize  of  a  poppy  head  ;  that  in  ten  days  it  weighs 
half  a  grain ;  in  thirty  days  twenty-one  grains  5  in  three 
months  about  three  ounces,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
children  are  of  different  fizes  from  four  to  nine  pounds 
in  weight :  ten  or  eleven  pounds  are  very  rare. 

Women  with  the  firft  child  frequently  have  great  pain 
in  the  parietes  of  the  belly  from  the  uterus  dilating  the 

mufcles  j 
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mufcles ;  in  this  cafe  fome  relief  is  Obtained  by  rubbing 
the  parts  in  pain  with  warm  oih 

The  time  of  a  woman’s  pregnancy  is  nine  folar  months, 
each  of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  about  thirty  days,  ten 
hours  and  a  half;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  child  is 
born  at  feven  months,  and  fometimes  at  ten. 

After  the  conception  the  face  fo@n  points  out  that  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  conftitution  hath  taken  place.  It  is  from  in- 
creafed  irritability  that  the  chief  of  the  fymptoms  attend¬ 
ing  pregnancy  arife  ;  they  proceed  from  the  uterus  as  the 
principal  fituation  of  the  firft  caufe.  The  uterus  becom¬ 
ing  more  habituated  to  diftenfion,  & c.  fome  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  abate,  but  there  ftill  remains  a  fufficient  number  to 
prove  that  pregnant  women  are  attended  with  an  increafed 
fpafmodic  irritability,  and  which  feems  to  be  neceffary 
for  promoting  the  delivering  of  the  foetus  at  the  proper 
period ;  for  it  is  increafed.  during  labour,  but  after  that 
it  difappears. 

Women  who  conceive  whilfl  they  give  fuck,  frequently 
have  not  the  menfes  to  reckon  from  ;  therefore,  the  beft 
way  is  to  fet  down  four  months  when  the  firft  motions 
of  the  child  are  perceived :  thofe  who  have  the  menfes 
fhould  count  from  the  middle  of  each  period,  and  they 
will  feldom  differ  more  than  four  or  five  days. 

Though,  in  fome  few  inftances,  women  are  met  with 
who  know  their  ftate  from  the  moment  of  conception, 
yet  in  general  it  is  not  eafy  to  affure  a  patient  of  her 
pregnancy ,  or  the  contrary,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  then  the  only  proof  is  by  the  touch,  which, 
in  this  cafe  may  be  thus  performed :  place  the  woman 
on  her  feet,  with  her  buttocks  againft  a  chair  that  is 
father  higher  than  common,  let  her  lean  forward  with 
her  breafts,  and  then  introduce  two  fingers  into  the  va¬ 
gina  ;  then,  if  file  is  pregnant ,  the  os  internum  will  be 
found  entirely  clofed,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  will  be  felt, 
but  it  is  yet  very  little  or  not  at  all  altered :  as  the  preg¬ 
nancy  is  more  advanced,  the  nearer  it  is  to  parturition, 
the  thinner  or  flatter  is  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
larger  the  uterus  itfelf.  If  the  touch  is  attempted  before 
the  fourth  month,  when  you  endeavour  to  prefs  againft 
the  uterus,  it  being  light,  evades  the  touch,  and  rifes 
above  the  finger.  If  on  thus  examining  you  feel  the  flat, 
fmall,  and  hard  body  of  the  uterus,  {he  is  not  pregnant ; 
but  if  Ihe  is,  the  uterus  will  be  in  fome  degree  enlarged. 
La  Motte,  before  he  makes  his  effay  by  the  touch,  lays 
the  woman  on  her  back,  with  her  knees  elevated,  and 
the  heels  near  the  buttocks,  and  if  he  finds  the  belly  more 
hard  and  diftended  in  the  hypogaftrium  than  in  the  epi- 
gaftrium,  he  judges  the  woman  to  be  pregnant. 

As  to  all  the  other  ufual  figns  of  pregnancy  they  are 
uncertain,  as  they  may  be  produced  by  obftrutfted  men¬ 
fes.  -  A  nervous  fever,  tympany,  afcites,  dropfy  of  the 
uterus,  hydatids  forming  themfelves  on  remaining  pieces 
of  the  placenta,  a  fcirrhous  womb,  dropfy  of  the  ovaries, 
a  polypus  in  the  uterus,  &c.  from  all  which  a  pregnancy 
ftiould  be  diftinguifhed. 

Many  interefting  obfervations  on  this  fubje£t  may  be 
feen  in  the  pradlical  treatifes  on  midwifery,  and  on  the 
management  of  pregnant  and  puerperal  women. 

GESTICULATIO.  Gesticulation.  Two  fpecies 
of  gymnaftics,  confiding  of  a  fpontaneous  agitation  of 
the  parts,  and  throwing  the  body  into  different  poftures, 
much  like  a<ftors  on  the  ftage.  Oribafius,  fays,  it  is  a 
middle  kind  of  exercife  betwixt  dancing  and  mock  fight¬ 
ing. 

GEUM.  A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  faxifrage. 

Geum  Urbanum.  See  Caryophillata. 

GHAHALA  ZEYLANICA.  A  fpecies  of  colocafia. 

GHANDIROBA.  An  hederaceous  fcandent  plant 
growing  in  Brafil ;  it  bears  a  fruit  of  the  fize  of  an  apple, 
in  which  is  an  oily  kernel  of  a  yeilowilh  colour.  Raii 
Hift.  Plant. 

GHITTA.  See  Gambogia. 

GHODHAKADURA.  See  Nux  vomica. 

GHORAKA.  A  fpecies  of  carcapuli.  See  Carca- 

PULI  FRUCTU  MALO,  &C. 

GIALAPPA,  or  Gialapium.  Jalap.  See  Jalapa. 

GIBBER  1  Gibbosity,  crooredness.  The 

GIBBOSITAS.  y  cheft  and  fpine  are  both  diftorted  by 
a  faulty  arrangement  of  the  vertebras. 

GIFFiE.  Tumors  behind  the  ears. 

GIGARUS.  A  name  for  dracontium. 

GILARUM.  A  name  for  ferpyHutn, 


GILIADENSE  BALSAMUM.  See  Balsamum  car. 

POB  LSAMUM.  , 

GILLA  VITRIOLI.  See  Vitriolum  album. 

GINGIBERIS  AMARITUDO.  See  Canella  Alba. 

GIN GIBR ACHIU M.  A  name  for  the  fcurvy,.  be- 
caufe  the  gums,  antis,  and  legs,  are  affe£led  with  it. 

GINGID1UM.  Common  chervil;  fee  Charo- 
phyllis,  alfo  the  oriental  tooth-pick,  and  a  fpecies  of 
carrot.  See  Thapsia  orientalis. 

Gingidium  Hispanicum.  See  Visnaga. 

GINGIHIL.  See  Zingiber. 

GING1PEDIUM.  A  name  for  the  fcurvy,  becaufe 
the  gums  and  legs  are  affedled. 

GINGIVAE.  The  gums.  They  are  that  reddifh,  com- 
paft,  flefhy  fubftance  which  covers  the  two  fides  of  the 
whole  alveolary  border  of  both  jaws,  infinuates  itfelf  be¬ 
twixt  the  teeth,  and  adheres  to  them.  Arteries  from  the 
carotids  run  in  the  gums  and  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair. 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  feparatc 
from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a  ftony  kind 
of  cruft;  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which  when  fepa- 
rated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  ftate,  speci¬ 
ally  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infufion  of  rofes  four 
parts,  and  the  timfture  of  myrrh  one  part. 

The  fcurvy  is  another  diforder  which  affects  the  gums. 
This  diforder,  when  not  nranifeft  in  any  other  part,  lome- 
times  appears  in  this  :  indeed  when  a  fcorbutic  diforder 
invades  the  whole  habit,  its  firft  fymptom  is  a  putrid  ftate 
of  the  gums.  Sometimes  a  fcorbutic  complaint  attacks 
the  gums ,  and  occafions  heat,  pain,  and  itching  there, 
and  prefently  after,  if  they  are  flightly  touched,  they 
bleed;  then  white  fpots  appear  here  and  there,  which  are 
red  and  inflamed  about  their  circumference.  If  this  cafe 
is  negledted,  efpecially  in  young  perfons,  it  fpreads,  and 
a  copious  flux  of  thin  fetid  faliva  is  difcharged,  which 
corrodes  all  around  it.  In  Holland  it  is  called  the  water 
cancer.  Befides  proper  internal  antifcorbutics,  the  beft 
external  application  is  the  acidum  muriaticum,  diluted 
with  water. 

GIN GLYMUS.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  diarthrojis ,  called  alfo 
cardo.  It  refembles  the  motion  of  a  hinge,  whence  its 
name.  There  are  properly  but  two  fpecies  of  this  fort  of 
articulation.  The  firft  is  confined  to  flexion  and  exten- 
fion.  Winflow  calls  this  the  angular  gtnglymus.  In  this 
fort  of  ginglymus  either  each  bone  partly  receives  and 
partly  is  received  by  the  other,  as  in  the  articulation  of 
the  humerus  with  the  ulna ;  or  many  eminences  in  one 
bone  are  received  into  as  many  cavities  in  the  other.  The 
fecond  is  adapted  only  to  fmall  turns  towards  each  fide, 
or  to  fmall  lateral  rotations;  hence  Winflow  calls  it  a  la¬ 
teral  gynglymus ;  it  is  either  Angle,  as  in  the  articulation 
of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  with  the  apophyfis  den- 
tiformis  of  the  fecond;  or  double,  that  is  in  two  different 
parts  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  ulna  with 
the  radius. 

GINSEN,  or  Ginseng.  See  Gensing. 

GINSENG.  A  fpecies  of  panax.  It  is  the  panax 
quinquefolium,  or  panax  foliis  ternis  quinatis,  Linn. 

GISCARA.  A  fpecies  of  palm-tree. 

GIRASAL.  A  fpecies  of  jaca.  See  Jaca  Indica. 

GIR.  Quick-lime. 

GIRMER.  Tartar. 

GISISIM.  Gum. 

GITH,  or  GIT.  Fennel  flower.  See  Melan- 

THIUM,  NlGELLA  RoMANA.  * 

GITHAGO.  A  name  for  the  lychnis  fegetum  major.’ 

GLABELLA.  The  fpace  betwixt  the  eye-brows. 

GLABULAE.  The  cones  or  nuts  of  the  cyprefs-tree. 

GLADIOLUS.  French  corn-flag,  alfo  called 
xiphium.  Its  root  is  tuberous  and  double  ;  the  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  iris ;  the  flower  is  like  that  of  the  lily, 
funnel-fhaped  below,  but  expanded  above,  and  divided 
into  fix  fegments.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flower9 
in  June.  The  root  is  difcutient  externally ;  internally  it 
is  alexipharmac.  See  Raii  Hift. 

Gladiolus  foetidus.  Stinking  gladdon.  See 
Iris. 

- Lutjeus.  See  Iris  Palustris. 

GLAMA,  or  Glame.  The  fordes  of  the  eye  in  a  lip- 
pitude ;  alfo  fordid  and  tumid  eyes. 

GLANDES.  See  Balani. 

Glandes  terra.  A  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a 
tuberous  root  of  a  plant  called  lathyrus  repens  tuberofus. 

Glandes 
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Glandes  Unguentari^e.  Myrobalans.  See 
Myr'obalani. 

GLANDIUM.  See  Thymus. 

GLANDOSUM  CORPUS.  See  Prostate. 

GLANDULA.  Aden.  A  gland.  A  gland  may 
be  defined  a  circumfcribed  apparatus  of  the  foft  parts, 
whole  office  is  to  fecern  a  certain  juice,  and  throw  it  out 
of  the  immediate  circulation. 

The  glands  are  roundifii  bodies,  feated  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  generally  near  the  large  veflels  *,  their  fub- 
Itance  is  firm,  and  of  various  colours.  Sylvius  was  the 
fir  If  who  divided  the  glands  into  conglobate,  now  called 
lymphatic,  and  conglomerate.  Malpighi  added  what  he 
called  the  foiliculus  or  fimple  gland ;  inftances  of  which 
are  the  fmall  glands  behind  the  ears,  but  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  are  thofe  in  the  fauces. 

Dr.  Nicholls  divides  the  glands  into  finuous,  tubular, 
and  equal.  What  he  means  by  finuous  gland  is  when 
each  little  gland  hath  its  own  excretory  du£f,  through 
which  it  tranfmits  its  liquor  to  a  common  bafon,  as  the 
kidnies  ;  his  tubular  is  the  fame  as  the  conglobate  gland 
of  Sylvius,  of  which  the  teftes  are  an  inllance.  By  an 
equal  gland  he  means  where  the  veflels  are  branched,  as 
in  the  liver. 

Ruyfch  proves  by  fubtle  injedlions,  that  the  fubftance 
of  the  glands  is  vafcular,  confifting  of  a  ramefying  artery, 
partly  terminating  in  a  vein,  and  partly  in  an  excretory  du<ft. 

Mr.  Hewfon  fays,  that  the  little  corpora  globofa,  which 
moll  modern  anatomifts  call  cryptte  and  follicuke,  are  no¬ 
thing  but  convoluted  arteries. 

The  glands  are  often  diforderecl  by  becoming  large  and 
indurated  ;  when  they  are  fwelled  and  hard,  they  are  faid 
to  be  indurated ;  if  they  grow  harder,  they  are  laid  to  be 
feirrhous ;  if  when  hard  they  become  painful,  they  are 
incipient  or  occult  cancers  ;  if  their  hardnefs  and  pain 
continue  long,  they  are  called  carcinomata,  or  inveterate 
occult  cancers  ;  and  if  the  ikin  breaks,  they  are  called  ul¬ 
cerated  cancers. 

Indurated  glands  in  children’s  necks  are  generally  from 
voracity,  or  a  bad  diet ;  the  cure  therefore  will  confilt  in 
moderating  the  quantity  and  amending  the  quality  of  their 
aliment.  Thefe  tumors,  even  though  they  tend  to  fup- 
puration,  may  generally  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  fmall 
dofes  of  calomel.  Sea-water  is  alfo  ufed  before  fuppu- 
ration  begins,  and  the  extradl.  cicutoe  powerfully  refolves 
them.  See  Scrofula,  Scirrhus,  Cancer,  Lupia, 
Nlffivus.  See  alfo  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surg.  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 

On  the  glands,  as  a  fubjedt  of  anatomy,  fee  Sylvius, 
Malpighi,  Ruyfch,  Cowper,  Havers,  de  Bordeu,  See. 

Glandula  lachrymalis.  See  Caruncula  la- 
chrymalis. 

GLANDULfE  CERUMINIS.  See  Auditorius 
Meatus. 

- Myrtiformes.  When  the  hymen  is  torn,  its 

fibres  contrail  in  three  or  four  places,  and  form  what  is 
thus  named. 

- -  Odorifer.®.  They  are  fituated  on  the  infide 

of  the  corona  glandis,  i.  e.  of  the  glans  penis ;  they  fe- 
crete  a  fluid,  whofe  thin  part  flies  off,  and  the  thicker 
remaining,  acquires  a  particular  odour,  whence  the  name. 
Thefe  glands  are  often  the  Tat  of  a  clap,  in  thofe  who 
have  a  long  prepuce  ;  and  whin  affedted  they  emit  a  pus 
exailly  fimilar  to  that  which  flows  from  the  urethra. 

-  Supra  renales.  See  Capsula,  atrabila- 

RliE. 

- Vascuslres.  See  Glandule  muscoaje. 

GLANDULOSOCARNEUS.  Glandula  foe  arncous.  An 
epithet  given  by  Ruyfch  to  fome  excrefcences  which  he 
obferved  in  the  bladder. 

GLANDULOSUM  CORPUS.  The  prof  rat  at. 

GLANS.  See  Glans  Penis,  and  Balanos.  It  is 
alfo  a  flrumous  fwelling  *,  and  a  name  for  a  peflary,  or  a 
fuppofitory. 

Glans  Jovis  Theophrasti.  The  chestnut-tree. 
See  Castanea. 

- Penis,  called  alfo  balanus,  cafpis,  and  nut.  It 

is  formed  by  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae,  which  is 
turned  over  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis.  Its. external 
furface  is  a  continuation  of  the  integuments,  and  when 
the  cuticle  is  taken  off",  every  little  villa  feems  a  veflel. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Eflays,  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  glans  penis  being  regenerated  after  amputation. 
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Glans  Unguentaria.  See  Ben. 

GLASTAVIDA  CRETENSIUM.  A  fpecies  of  blat- 
taria. 

GLASTEA  BILIS.  A  fort  of  bile. 

GLASTUM.  Woad.  It  is  alfo  called  ifatis  fativa 
vel  latifolia.  It  is  the  ifatis  tinfioria,  Linn.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  only  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  who  obtain  from  it  their 
bell  blue  ;  an  inferior  fort  is  called  by  the  French  vouede  ; 
and  indigo  is  reckoned  the  produce  of  the  worft  fpecies. 
Phis  plant  is  not  ufed  in  medicine,  though  it  is  faid  to 
be  aftringent.  From  the  ifatum  fylveftre,  a  volatile  fait 
hath  been  obtained  by  fermenting  the  herb  only,  and 
without  the  affiftance  of  fire.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Glastum  Indicum.  See  Indicum. 

GLAUBERI  SAL.  Glauber’s  salt,  fal  mirabilis, 
fal  catharticum  Glauberi ,  now  called  Natron  vitrio- 
latum,  vitriolated  natron.  The  fal  Dauphiny  is  a  na¬ 
tural  production  of  this  kind,  but  that  in  general  ufe, 
and  which  receives  the  name  of  Glauber  (its  author) 
is  artificial.  It  confifts  of  a  vitriolic  acid  in  union  with 
the  mineral  alkaline  fait,  and  fo  is  a  neutral  fait. 

The  London  College  directs  to  take  of  the  fait  which 
remains  after  the  dillillation  of  the  muiiatic  acid,  two 
pounds,  diltilled  water  two  pints  and  an  half,  burn  out 
the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a  flrong  fire,  in  an  open  veflel ; 
then  boil  it  a  little  in  the  water,  {train  the  folution,  and 
let  it  by  to  cryftallize.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  In  cold  wea¬ 
ther  it  will  fhoot  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  warmer 
weather  in  about  twice  the  time. 

The  finenefs  and  largenefs  of  the  cryftals  depend,  in  a 
good  meafure,  on  the  quantity  of  acid.  The  Edinburgh 
College  directs  one  part  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  two  parts 
of  fea-falt  for  obtaining  the  fpirit  of  fait,  and  the  refiduum 
is  as  nearly  of  a  due  degree  ’  of  acidity  as  can  be  afeer- 
tained  by  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Fergus,  in  Piccadilly,  London,  fays,  that  from 
kelp  fb  ii.  E  and  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  he  obtained  half  a  pound  or  more  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait.  This  is  cheaper  than  when  the  foda  is  ufed. 
He  prepares  it  as  follows  :  take  calcined  kelp,  ib  i.  pow¬ 
der  and  diflolve  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  pan  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  fc  ii.  then  filter  or  decant  the  clear  liquor  into  another 
glazed  earthen  difh,  which  being  placed  over  a  gentle 
fire,  as  foon  as  it  is  hot,  gradually  pour  into  it  as  much  oil 
of  vitriol,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  oil  with 
one  and  a  half  of  water,  as  is  neceflary  to  faturate  it ; 
when  no  effervefcence  is  obferved  011  adding  the  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol,  then  filter  the  mixture  through  paper,  or 
let  it  {land  to  depurate  ;  then  decant  and  evaporate  to  a 
pellicle,  and  fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

The  fal.  cath.  amar.  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  natron  vitriolatum,  and  is  often  fubftituted  for  it,  af¬ 
ter  being  {hot  into  cryftals  refembling  the  natron  vitrio¬ 
latum,  but  though  both  thefe  falts  have  the  vitriolic  acid, 
their  bafes  are  not  the  fame.  The  Glauber  ( 'alt  hath  the 
mineral  fixed  alcaline  fait  for  its  bafis,  but  the  fal  cath. 
amar.  hath  the  alcaline  earth  called  magnefia  alba  for  its 
bafis.  When  one  is  impofed  for  the  other,  the  deception 
may  be  detedled  as  follows :  diflolve  a  little  of  the  fuf- 
pedted  fait  in  water  •,  then  add  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of 
a  folution  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  let  both  thefe  folu- 
tions  be  clear;  if  no  change  happens  on  the  mixture,  the 
fufpedled  fait  is  the  genuine  Glauber  fait-,  but  if  a  milky 
turbidnefs  fucceeds,  which  after  a  while  falls  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  it  is  the  fal  cath.  amar. 

The  true  natron  vitriolicum  is  apt  to  lofe  fo  much  of  its 
water  as  to  become  opake,  and  at  length,  if  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  it  falls  into  a  white  powder. 

In  dofes  of  a  few  grains  it  is  aperitive,  in  larger  ones 
it  is  diuretic  and  cathartic ;  as  a  purge  it  is  given  from 
|  fs.  to  ^  ii.  and  if  it  is  diluted  in  water  from  lb  i.  to 
lb  ii.  It  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  the  Epfom  and  other 
fuch  purging  waters.  It  is  cooling,  and  fo  checks  the 
vis  vitae,  that  Dr.  Alfton  obferves  it  to  be  a  fpecific  in 
haemorrhages  from  a  rarefadlion  of  the  blood.  Some 
furgeons  wafh  gangrenes  with  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar; 
and  Dr.  Kirkland  finds  it  ufeful  as  a  topic  in  ophthal- 
mies.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  free  ufe  of  it  hath 
often  produced  palfies  and  dropfies,  which  no  means 
could  remove,  fo  that  prudence  is  required  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  it.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Di<ft.  o£ 
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Chem.  For  many  curious  properties  difcovered  in  this, 
fait,  fee  Glauber,  Boyle,  Becher,  and  Stahl. 

GLAUCIUM.  The  yellow  horned  poppy.  See 
Diglaucium,  and  Papaver  spinosum. 

Glaucium  gallis.  A  l’pecies  of  poppy* 
GLAUCOMA,  Glaucosis,  or  Glaucedo,  from 
ysivKot;,  a  /ky-blue  colour,  or  from  yXac?,  an  owl ,  whofe  eyes 
are  of  that  colour.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  Operations  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  158  — 163,  fays,  that  the  glaucoma  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  Greeks  is  the  fuffufio  of  the  Latins,  and  the  cataradl 
of  the  prefent  times.  See  Cataracta.  Mr.  St.  Yves 
fays,  it  is  a  cataradl  accompanied  with  a  gutta  ferena 
called  cataradta  glaucoma ,  according  to  which  nothing 
need  be  added,  except  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  operation, 
and  all  other  means  are  ufelefs,  unlefs  to  eafe  pain,  and 
to  mend  the  figure  of  the  eye.  See  Wallis’s  Sauvages,  on 
the  Eyes,  p.  221. 

Glaucoma  Vogelii.  See  Caligo  humorum. 

— —  Woolhousii,  Maitre  Jean,  S.  Ives.  See 
Caligo  lentis. 

GLAUCOS,  or  Glaucus  ;  alio  Crejius.  Sky-coloured, 
or  a  blue  and  grey  like  that  in  the  Iky.  Pliny  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  a  fiih  thus  called. 

GLAURA.  Thus  Paracelfus  calls  immature  amber. 
GLAUX.  Wild  chiches;  cicer  fylvejire j  alfo  a  fpe- 
cies  of  owl. 

Glaux  dioscoridis,  called  alfo  glaux  Hifpanica,' 
milk-wort  of  Diofcorides,  and  ciceri  fylvejlri  minori 
ajjinls.  It  is  much  difputed  what  it  is.  Dale.  . 

-  Vulg.  Leguminosa  ;  alfo  called  afragalus', 

glycyrrbiza  fylvejlris  fiore  luteo  •,  f  cerium  Gr cecum  fylvejire  ; 
hedyfarum  glycyrrhizatum,  and  liquorice  vetch.  It 
grows  in  thickets  and  about  bullies,  and  under  hedges  •, 
it  flowers  in  July:  the  herb  and  feed  are  commended 
for  increafing  the  milk  in  women’s  breafts ;  the  root  is 
fweetilhj.aftringent,  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
ufed.  This  plant  is  often  fold  for  the  galega.  Raii  Hilt. 
GLECOMA  HEDERACEA.  See  Hedera  Ter- 

REST* 

GLECHON.  Pennyryoal. 

GLECHONITES.  Wine  impregnated  with  penny¬ 
royal. 

GLENE,  yMvv,  the  focket  of  the  eye.^  Properly,  it  is  the 
cavity  of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil ;  but  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
any  flight  depreflure,  or  cavity  of  a  bone,  which  receives 
another  bone  in  articulation.  Cotyle  is  fuch  a  cavity, 
but  deeper.  See  Os. 

GLENOIDES.  The  fame  as  glene  -,  but,  particularly 
it  is  an  epithet  for  two  cavities,  or  fmall  deprelfions  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

GLEUCINUM  Oleum.  Gleucine  Oil.  It  was 
formerly  made  by  infufing  feveral  aromatic  vegetables  in 
wine  and  olive  oil. 

GLEUCOS.  Must  ;  and  fometimes  it  fignifies  fweet 
wines. 

GLEUXIS.Wine  in  which  is  much  fapa,  or  defrutum. 
GLISCHROCHOLOS.  An  epithet  for  bilious  vif- 
cid  excrements. 

GLISOMARGO.  White  chalk. 
GLOBULARIA  FRUT1COSA.  See  Alypum. 

- -  Monspeliensjum,  vel  Vulgaris.  French 

D  AIS  Y. 

GLOBUS  HYSTERICUS.  In  hyfteric  difordersaglobe 
feems  to  afeend  from  the  ftomach,  or  from  the  brealt, 
into  the  throat,  and  almoft  fulFocates  the  patient ;  this 
feeming  ball  is  a  fpafmodic  affedtion,  and  is  produced  by 
the  fpafm  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  being  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  air  rufhing  up  into  the  oefophagus,  where 
it  is  confined  in  confequence  of  a  fpafm  in  the  mufcles  of 
this  part.  In  violent  attacks  for  immediate  relief,  put 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  give  an  opiate. 

GLOSSA.  The  tongue. 

GLOSSAGRA.  A  rheumatic  pain  in  the  tongue. 
GLOSSOCATOCOS.  An  inftrument  in  P.  Aigineta 
for  deprefling  the  tongue.  A  fpatuia  lingure,  from  yX«<r<r«, 
tongue,  and  kxtsx®)  to  reprefs. 

GLOSSOCELE.  An  extrusion  of  the  tongue. 
GLOSSOCOMA.  A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
GLOSSOCOMON.  Properly  a  cafe  for  the  reeds  of 
an  hautboy,  from  ywtrva,  a  tongue,  and  HO/xtu,  to  guard,  or 
Gi.ossocomion.  An  inftrument  or  cafe  for  containing  a 
fractured  limb. 

GLOSSO-PEIARYNGAH.  Thefe  mufcles  are  fibres 


which  come  from  the  tongue,  running  along  its  lateral 
edges,  from  which  they  are  parted  backward,  and  run 
down  on  the  fides  of  the  pharynx  under  the  ftylo-pharyn- 
Tsci.  See  Pharynx.  Alfo  a  name  of  the  cephalo-pbci- 
ryngau 

Glosso-staFhylini.  Thefe  two  mufcles  are  fixed  in 
the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  bails  of  the  tongue, 
whence  they  run  up  obliquely  backward,  along  the  an¬ 
terior  half  arches  of  the  feptum  palati,  and  terminate  in- 
fenfibly  on  each  iide  near  the  uvula.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  two  anterior  arches  of  the  palatum  molle  is  occa- 
fioned  by  thefe. 

GLOTTA.  The  tongue. 

GLOTTIS,  from  y-Koaia,  the  tongue.  It  is  the  narrow 
flit  at  the  upper  part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  covered 
by  the  epiglottis  when  we  hold  our  breath,  and  when  we 
fwallow.  The  glottis,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction, 
modulates  the  voice.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for  the  bird  called 
the  GREAT  PLOVER. 

GUUS.  The  fame  as  dyfuria  mucofa. 

GLUT  ASA  ARTERIA.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Hypo¬ 
gastric  artery,  which  fee.  It  is  generally  the  largeft 
of  thefe  branches  ;  near  its  beginning,  it  fometimes  fends 
out  the  iliaca  minor,  and  fometimes  the  fmall  branch 
that  goes  from  that  artery  to  the  os  facrum,  and  other 
parts  fixed  to  that  bone  *,  afterwards  this  artery  pafies  out 
of  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  fciatic  nerve,  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  finus  of  the  os  innominatum, 
below  the  mufculus  pyriformis,  and  is  diftributed  in  a 
radiated  manner  to  the  three  glutei  mufcles.  In  its  paf- 
fage  it  gives  branches  to  the  os  facrum,  os  coccygis,  the 
mufculus  pyriformis,  the  mufcles  of  the  anus,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  redfum,  forming  a  particular 
hremorrhoidalis  interna.  It  fends  twigs  to  the  bladder, 
and  parts  near  it ;  and  detaches  a  pretty  long  branch, 
which  runs  down  along  with  the  fciatic  nerve. 

GLUTAEUS  MAXIMUS.  Brown  calls  it  glut  ecus 
major.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the  pofterior  lateral  part 
of  the  os  occygis,  from  a  ligament  which  is  extended 
between  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis,  from  the  flat  fur- 
face  of  the  ileum,  where  it  is  connected  to  the  os  facrum, 
and  from  the  fpine  of  the  ileum.  Its  anterior  portion 
grows  tendinous,  where  it  runs  over  the  trochanter  ma¬ 
jor,  and  makes  part  of  the  fafeia  of  the  thigh.  Its  pofte¬ 
rior  portion  is  inferted  into  the  hind  part  of  the  femur, 
ferving  to  extend  it.  This  mufcle,  with  the  glutaeus  me- 
diusand  glutaeus  minimus,  make  up  thefiefhy  part  of  the 
buttocks ;  whence  their  name. 

-  medius.  It  rifes  as  high  as  the  fpine  of  the 

os  ileum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  very  uppermoft  part  of 
the  trochanter  major,  ferving  to  bring  the  thigh  backward 
and  outward. 

— —  minimus.  It  rifes  rather  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  forms  a  middle  tendon,  which  is  inferted  into 
the  trochanter  major,  blended  with  the  medius.  It  is 
an  abdudtor  of  the  thigh. 

GLUTIA.  The  two  fmall  protuberances  in  the  brain, 
called  nates. 

GLUTOS.  A  buttock,  from  y\dl it;,  buttock. 

GLUTTUPATENS.  An  epithet  for  the  ftomach. 
GL Y C YMERIDES  MAGNA.  See  Chama. 
GLYCIPICROS.  Woody  night-shade. 

GLYCYRRHIZA,  called  alfo  liquiritia',  radix  dulcis', 
and  abipfon',  liquorice.  It  is  the  glycyrrbiza  glabra,  or 
glycyrrbiza  foliolis  ovatis,  impari  petiolato,  ftipulis  nullis, 
iloribus  pallide  coeruleis,  leguminibus  glabris,  Linn. 
Smooth  legumened,  or  common  liquorice,  It  is 
a  plant  with  oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  bluifh,  and  papilionaceous,  Hand¬ 
ing  in  fpikes  or  naked  pedicles ;  the  flower  is  followed 
by  a  fmooth  pod,  containing  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds •,  the 
root  is  long,  {lender,  flexible,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  yellow  within.  This  plant  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  plentifully 
cultivated  in  England.  The  roots  may  be  taken  up  the 
third  year  after  the  flip  or  off-fets  have  been  planted. 

The  Englifh  liquorice  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  foreign  : 
the  root,  udien  carefully  dried  and  powdered,  is  of  a 
richer  and  more  agreeable  tafte  than  when  frefh,  and  of  a 
dull  yellow  colour,  with  a  caft  of  brown ;  but  what  is 
commonly  fold  is  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  flour.  The 
dry  root  is  as  good  as  the  frefh  ;  the  frefh  may  be  kept 
from  drying,  if  buried  in  dry  fand  \  wet  fand  rots  it. 

Liquorice 
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Liquorice  is  almoft  the  only  fweet  that  quenches  thirft  ; 
and  for  this  quality  the  Greeks  call  it  adipfon.  But  this 
is  fuppofed  more  to  arife  from  long  chewing  the  root, 
which  brings  out  the  acid  and  bitterifh  tafte  of  the  root, 
(Emulates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  a£ls  by 
producing  a  flux  of  faliva.  If  it  is  mixed  with  other  un¬ 
palatable  medicines,  it  covers  their  offenfive  taftes;  it  is 
the  leaft  difpofed  to  ferment,  of  any  of  the  fweets :  it  is 
attenuant,  detergent,  diuretic,  expedlorant,  and  alfo  de¬ 
mulcent  ;  though  by  fome  it  is  only  allowed  to  have  pro¬ 
perties  fimilar  to  fugar,  it  gives  out  all  its  virtue  to  water  ; 
but  as  fpirit  diflolves  lefs  of  the  mucilage,  the  fpirituous 
tinflure  and  extract  are  the  fweeteft. 

Extradum,  vel  fuccus  Glycyrrhiza.  Extrad  or  juice 
of  Liquorice. 

This  extrad  would  be  belt  made,  by  prefiing  the  frefh 
roots  betwixt  iron  rollers,  and  then  the  juice  might  loon 
be  infpiflated  without  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  virtue. 

This  extrad  is  adulterated  by  mixing  the  pulp  of 
prunes  with  it.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  order  this  extract, 
with  thofe  of  camomile,  broom  tops,  gentian  black 
hellebore,  rue,  and  favin,  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner  :  boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the 
decodtion,  (train  it,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  faeces  may 
fubfide,  then  boil  it  again  in  a  water-bath,  faturated  with 
fea-falt  to  a  confidence  proper  for  pills.  Pharm  Lond. 
1788. 

-  Indica.  See  Abrus. 

- SYLVESTRIS  FLORE  LUTEO.  LlQUORICE 

VETCH.  See  Glaux  vulg.  leguminosa. 

GNAPHALEUM.  German  goldilocks. 

GNAPHALIO.  See  AmaraNtoides. 

GNAPLIALIUM.  Cudweed,  called  alfo  albinum. 
Boerhaave  enumerates  feven  fpecies  under  the  name  of 
filago.  See  alfo  Linagrostis.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of 
Yome  fpecies  of  bastard  dittany. 

Gnaphalium  vulg.  maj.  Alfo  czllcdfUago ;  herba 
impla\  gnaph.  Germanicum  ;  and  common  cud-weed. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  ufually  with  one  woolly  (talk, 
with  long,  narrow,  crumpled,  (harp-pointed,  whitifh 
leaves,  fet  pretty  clofe  to  the  (talk ;  on  the  top  of  the 
branches  are  round  globules  or  heads,  compofed  of  a 
number  of  fmall  naked  flowers  in  clufters,  and  from  the 
middle  of  thefe  fpring  fmaller  branches,  bearing  on  their 
heads  the  like,  but  fmaller  flowers  ;  thefe  heads  pafs  away 
in  down,  holding  very  fmall  feed.  It  grows  on  dry 
barren  grounds,  and  often  on  fallow  fields. 

- — -  alpinum.  See  Leontopodium. 

-  aureum,  called  heliochryfum ,  coma  aurca , 

GOLDEN  CUDWEED. 

It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  flowers  in  July. 

-  luteum.  See  Elychrysom. 

-  maritimum,  called  -alfo  gnaphalium  marinum, 

gnaphalium  cotonaria ;  cotton-weed,  or  sea-cud- 

WEED. 

All  the  fpecies  of  cudweed  are  dry  ing,  and  efteemed  for 
(lopping  fluxes  and  haemorrhages. 

-  montanum;  alfo  called  pcs  cati\  hifpidula , 

elichryfum  montanum  fiorc  rotundiore\  helychryfum  monta¬ 
num ;  pilofella  minor;  mountain  cudweed,  or  cats- 
Foot.  It  is  very  common  in  France,  &c.  A  fyrup  made 
of  it  hath  been  noted  there,  under  the  name  of  fyr.  de 
hifpidula  feu  seluropo. 

- veterum.  A  fpecies  of  bastard  dittany. 

See  Pseudo  dictamnus. 

GNAPHALODES.  It  is  a  plant  whofe  flowers  con- 
fift  of  florets,  which  are  followed  by  a  crefted  fruit,  full 
of  oblong  feeds  ;  but  it  is  not  of  any  medical  ufe. 

GNATHOS.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  entire  cheek, 
fometimes  only  the  lower  part,  between  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  and  ear,  which  the  Latins  call  bucca ;  it  fometimes 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  jaws  and  the  jaw-bones. 

GNIDIA  GRANA.  See  Cnidia  grana. 

GOACONEZ.  The  name  of  a  large  tree  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  affords  the  balfamum  purius,  vel  album,  vel 
Amerieanum.  See  Raii  Hift. 

GOAN.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  Perfia,  of  whofe  allies 
a  fort  of  putty  is  made. 

GOBIUS.  The  fifh  called  the  cudgeon.  See  A- 
Mygdaloides. 


GOHCATPIU.  See  Gambogia. 
GOLDABENGENSIS,  Terra.  See  Terra  Sigil- 
lata. 

GOMPHIASIS.  See  Agomphiasis. 

GOMPHIOI.  See  Molares. 

GOMPHOMA,  from  7 o^pos,  a  nail,  Gomphosts,  or 
Engomphosis,  from  yo/aipos,  a  Greek  term,  for  that 
fpecies  of  fynarthrofis  which  refembles  a  nail  driven  into 
a  piece  of  wood,  of  which  the  teeth  in  their  fockets  are 
an  inftance. 

GONAGRA,  from  ysvy,  a  knee,  and  ctypoc,  a  pain,  alfo 
called  gonyalgia.  The  gout  in  the  knee. 

GONANDINA.  The  name  of  a  large  tree  in  Brafil. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

GONE.  The  seed.  But  in  Hippocrates  it  is  the 
uterus. 

GONGRONA,  from  yofyo;.  a  round  tubercle  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  Any  hard  round  tumor  of  the  nervous 
parts,  but  particularly  a  bronchocelc,  or  other  hard  tumor 
of  the  neck. 

GONGYLION.  A  pill. 

GONOIDES,  from  yo^> j,  feed ,  and  form.  Re- 
fembling  feed.  Hippocrates  often  ufes  it  as  an  epithet 
for  the  excrements  of  the  belly,  and  for  the  contents  of 
the  urine,  when  there  is  fomething  in  them  which  refem¬ 
bles  the  feminal  matter. 

GONORRHOEA,  from  yovy,  feed,  and  fu,  to  flow. 
It  is  an  involuntary  efflux  of  feminal  juice.  Dr.  Swediar 
obferves,  that  this  name  is  improperly  applied  to  the  dif- 
eafe  known  by  it.  He  propofes,  if  a  Greek  word  is  ne- 
ceflary,  to  name  it  blennorrhagia,  from  gxswj,  mucus , 
and  pia ,  to  flow,  i.  e.  mucifluxus  adivus ;  and  thus  he  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  the  real  gonorrhoeas,  and  from  gleets,  to 
which  latter  he  gives  the  name  blennorrhoea,  mucifluxus 
pafivus,  i.  e  without  phlogiftic  fymptoms. 

Some  reckon  three  fpecies  of  this  diforder.  ift.  A 
Ample  gonorrhoea ,  alfo  called  a  benign  gonorrhoea,  and  a 
gleet.  2dly.  A  virulent  or  venereal  gonorrhoea ;  impro¬ 
perly  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  the  preceding.  3dly. 
An  involuntary  efflux  of  a  whitifh  fluid  from  the  urethra, 
in  confequence  of  a  venereal  gonorrhoea.  Dr.Cullenplaces 
tlris  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  apo- 
cenofes.  tie  diftinguifhes  four  fpecies,  1.  Gonorrhoea 
pura,  when,  without  venereal  engagements,  a  purulent 
difeharge  is  obferved  froip  the  urethra,  without  dyfuria, 
&c.  2.  Gonorrhoea  impura,  when,  after  impure  coition, 
there  is  a  purulent  difeharge  from  the  urethra,  with  heat 
of  urine,  & c.  3.  Gonorrhoea  laxorum,  when  there  is  a 
pellucid  difeharge  from  the  urethra,  without  erections  of 
the  penis,  but  with  venereal'  thoughts  while  awake.  4. 
Gonorrhoea  dormientium,  when  during  fleep,  but,  in 
dreaming  of  venereal  engagements,  there  are  erections  of 
the  penis  and  confequent  feminal  difeharges. 

The  benign  gonorrhoea  is  defined  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  in 
his  Elements  of  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfic,  part  the  fecond, 
to  be  “  an  increafed  fecretion  from  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  urethra,  without  infedtion.”  The  matter  difeharged 
is  whitifh  and  mild,  producing  no  excoriation  or  other 
diforder  on  tee  parts  through  which  it  pafies,  or  on  which 
it  falls. 

Tne  principal  caufe  is  a  weaknefs  in  the  parts,  which 
are  the  feat  of  the  diforder ;  occafional  caufes,  are  acri¬ 
mony  in  a  cacochymic,  fcorbutic,  or  arthritic  habit,  vio¬ 
lent  or  too  frequent  purging,  violent  exercife,  too  fre¬ 
quent  coition,  cold,  excefs  of  fpirituous  liquors,  &c. 

Dr.  Swediar  well  obferves,  that  the  virulent  gonorrhoea 
is  a  local  inflammation,  attended  with  the  difeharge  of  a 
puriform  matter  from  the  urethra  in  men,  and  from  the 
vagina  in  women ;  accompanied  with  a  frequent  defire  of 
making  water,  which  occafions  a  Raiding,  or  -  pricking 
and  burning  pain,  during  the  time  of  its  paflage ;  and 
arifing  from  any  ftimulus  applied  to  thefe  parts,  provided 
it  be  fufficiently  ftrong.  Sometimes,  by  the  violence  of 
the  irritation,  the  fecretion  of  mucus  feems  to  be  totally 
fufpended,  or  at  leaft  confiderably  diminiihed,  fo  that  no 
difeharge,  or  only  a  very  fmall  one,  takes  place,  though 
the  other  fymptoms  rage  with  the  utmoft  violence.  In 
this  cafe  the  difeafe  hath  obtained  the  very,  improper  name 
of  gonorrhoea  ficca.  He  adds,  though  the  matter  (i.  e.  of 
the  difeharge)  hath  a  purulent  appearance,  it  is  not  a  real 
it  is  only  the  mucus  of  the  urethra  or  vagina  fe- 
in  a  larger  quantity  than  ufual,  and  changed  in  ita 
.  7  colour 
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colour  and  confiftence  by  the  ftimulus  applied  to  the  parts ; 
like  the  mucous  difcharge  from  the  nole  or  lungs,  on  tak¬ 
ing  cold,  where  the  mucus  affumes  nearly  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance.  That  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra,  &c. 
is  only  an  increafed  difcharge  of  the  mucus  of  the  parts, 
hath  been  fome  time  fuppofed,  but  is  firft  rendered  un¬ 
doubted  by  Dr.  Stoll,  of  Vienna,  with  which  evidence 
Dr.  Swediar  hath  favoured  us,  by  a  note  in  his  valuable 
publication  on  this  fubjedl.  It  is  a  follows :  Dr.  Stoll 
had,  about  the  year  1782,  the  inftruDi  re  opportunity  of 
difletling  a  man  who  died  while  labouring  under  a  viru¬ 
lent  gonorrhoea.  On  opening  the  urethra  carefully,  he 
found  its  internal  furface  preternaturally  red  ;  two  of  the 
lymphatics  preternaturally  white  and  enlarged  ;  and  the 
puriform  matter  ouzing  out  from  the  internal  membrane, 
efpecially  at  the  lacuna,  where  the  feat  of  the  dilorder 
was,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  ulceration  or  ex¬ 
coriation.” 

When  this  complaint  is  the  confequence  of  a  venereal 
taint,  the  matter  of  the  difcharge  is  commonly  adhefive 
and  whitilh,  and  capable  of  communicating  infection, 
though  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  entirely  carried 
off- ;  though  fome  fay  it  is  incapable  of  communicating 
infection,  even  when  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  not 
entirely  removed.  When  it  takes  place  from  any  other 
caufe,  it  begins  with  a  running  nearly  fimilar  to  that  in  a 
venereal  gonorrhoea,  but  generally  lefs  in  quantity,  and  is 
not  attended  with  fo  much  inflammation,  and  is  never  in¬ 
fectious.  In  both  cafes,  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  may, 
by  expofure  to  any  of  the  caufes,  be  increafed  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  when  there  is  infeftion ;  but  they  go  off  of 
themfelves  in  a  few  days,  and  fometimes  the  running 
with  them.  The  running  fometimes  ceafes  of  itfelf  in  a 
week  or  two ;  fometimes  it  continues  for  years  without 
any  detriment  to  the  patient  ;  and  now  and  then  a  cafe 
occurs,  in  which  the  patient  is  much  weakened  by  it ;  for 
when  it  occafions  involuntary  emiflions  of  femen,  it  may 
be  fatal. 

It  is  the  moft  obftinate  after  a  venereal  taint,  in  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  and  in  thofe  who,  when  young  were  fubjedl. 
to  catarrhous  defluxions  5  for  the  fibres  of  fuch  perfons 
are  very  lax.  Sometimes  it  refills  all  means,-  and  at 
laft  departs  fpontaneoufly. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  1.  To  dellroy  the  venereal 
virus.  2.  To  defend  the  parts  from  its  acrimony.  3.  To 
abate  the  irritation  which  it  occafions. 

To  anfwer  thefe  ends,  oleous  and  mucilaginous  injec¬ 
tions  are  well  adapted,  particularly  if  they  have  opium, 
and  the  mildell  mercurial  preparations  combined  with  them. 

A  mild  regimen,  in  all  refpeCls,  is  the  moft  proper ; 
mucilaginous  drinks,  as  the  almond  emulfion  and  fuch 
like,  fhould  be  plentifully  drank;  and  if  required,  an 
anodyne  may  be  given  at  bed-time.  Much  and  ftrong 
exercife,  and  external  cold,  are  to  be  avoided.  Thofe  of 
a  lefs  robuft  frame  may  be  lefs  fparing  in  their  diet,  and 
be  not  fo  abltemious  with  refpedt  to  cordial  liquors. 

If  the  venereal  taint  gave  rife  to  it,  and  mercury  hath 
been  either  not  ufed  at  all,  or  in  an  undue  quantity ;  or 
if  there  is  any  fufpicion  of  any  remaining  infection,  the 
fafeft  method  is  to  begin  the  cure  by  a  mercurial  courfe. 

If  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear,  bleed¬ 
ing  may  fometimes  be  ufeful ;  but,  in  general,  more  fer- 
vice  will  be  derived  from  topical  evacuations  of  blood,  and 
from  emollient  and  fedative  fomentations  and  poultices, 
Dr.  Swediar  obferves,  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
patient  is  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit  of  body,  the  dif¬ 
charge  very  thin  and  copious,  attended  with  violent  pains 
and  quick  pulfe,  the  cort.  Peruv.  given  internally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumflances,  with  or  without  opium,  is  the  moll 
ufeful  adminiflration;  and  that  opium  given  in  emollient 
glyflers,  is  fometimes -particularly  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes  : 
it  allays  or  prevents  the  frequent  painful  erections,  the 
xeturn  of  which  fhould  be  prevented  as  much  as  poflible. 

To  prevent  the  more  violent  fymptoms,  the  patient 
fhould,  from  the  beginning  of  the'clifeafe,  wear  a  bag- 
trufs,  or  other  means  to  keep  the  fcrotum  fupported  and 
warm. 

Neutral  fait,  and  other  purgatives  than  thofe  which 
keep  the  bowels  lax,  afle  injurious. 

When  the  fymptoms  are  more  exafperated,  as  when 
the  heat  of  urine  is  great,  a  tenfion  is  perceived  in  the 
length  of  the  urethra,  the  urine  is  only  paffed  by  a  few 


drops  at  a  time,  ereftions  arc  frequent,  pains  {hooting 
through  the  urethra,  llreaks  of  blood  palling  with  the 
urine,  or  other  figns  of  ulceration ;  in  this  fituation,  bo¬ 
lides  what  is  already  recommended,  mercurial  frictions 
will  be  neceflary  along  the  perimeum,  and  the  infid  of 
the  thighs. 

The  fame  treatment  will  be  proper  when  the  difcharge, 
during  the  inflammatory  ftage,  is  fupprefled,  and  a  her¬ 
nia  humoralis  is  threatened  or  hath  taken  place. 

If  a  fcorbutic  or  other  acrimony  is  the  caufe,  allay  it 
at  lead  before  ftrengtheners  are  begun  with. 

When  no  circumilance,  befides  a  weak  habit,  requires 
our  notice,  an  infufion  of  the  bark  in  red  wine  may  be 
,  given  to  two  ounces  three  times  in  the  day ;  and  other 
means  of  ftrengthening  the  general  habit  may  be  ufed. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  cold  bath  increafcs  the 
running ;  but  when  there  is  neither  plethpra,  nor  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  nor  any  other  contraindication,  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  go  into  the  bath  every  morning  and  evening ; 
and  after  each  emerfion  he  may  go  into  bed ;  and,  whilft 
there,  he  may  drink  two  cups  of  fome  warm  infufion,  by 
■which  the  humours  will  be  derived  to  the  ikin. 

Refinous  aflringents,  fuch  as  the  half,  capivi,  See.  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  in  inflammatory 
habits  much  caution  is  required,  to  avoid  the  excitinvr  any 
new  degree  of  inflammation. 

The  following  injeflion  may  be  ufed  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals  during  two  or  three  weeks.  R.  Ac.  purse  vel  aq. 
calcis  fi.  |  vj.  pulv.  e  cerul'.  cT  g  i.  zinci  vitrioiati  puri- 
llicati,  gr.  x.  ad  3  fs.  m. 

See  Aretseus  de  Cauf.  &  Sign.  Chron.  Morb.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii.  Tabes  Dorfalis.  Swediar 
on  Venereal  Complaints.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4. 
vol.  iv.  p.  386,  &c.  Lond.  hied.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  233, 
White’s  Surgery,  p-  400.  , 

Gonorrhoea  balani,  i.  e.  Gonorrhoea  spuria. 

-  benigna,  i.  e.  Gonorrhoea  pura. 

-  cordata,  when  a  chordee  accompanies  a  go¬ 
norrhoea. 

-  libidinos a,  i.  e.  Gonorrhoea  laxorum. 

-  MALIGNA,  ^ 

-  SYPHILITICA,  r*  S-  GONORRHO£A  IMPURA* 

■  1  mucosa.  A  gleet.  This  is  only  a  mode 
of  the  gonorrhoea  impura  terminating ;  and  is  when,  after 
a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  a  mucous  humour,  with  little  or  no 
dyfury,  is  difeharged  from  the  urethra. 

-  oneirogonos,  i.  e.  Gonorrhoea  dormi- 

ENTIUM. 

-  spur  I  a  .  This  is  not  a  difcharge  from  the 

urethra,  but  the  corona  glandis. 

-  virulenta.  See  Lues  Venerea,  and  Go¬ 
norrhoea. 

GONYALGIA,  from  yovv,  the  knee ,  and  a.\yos,  pain. 
See  Gonagra. 

GOR.  The  name  of  a  large  tree^in  Africa,  which 
bears  a  bitter  fruit,  in  appearance  like  a  chefnut. 

GORGONIAS.  A  name  for  coral. 

GOSSAMPINUS.  A  tree  in  the  Laft  Indies,  which 
produces  a  kind  of  wool  or  cotton. 

GOSSIPIUM.  Cotton.  See  Moul-elavou,  Xy- 
lon,  and  Bombax. 

GOSSUM.  See  Bronchocele. 

GOTNEMSEGIAR,  i.  e.  Xylon  arboreum. 

GOTTA.  See  Gambogia. 

GOUDBOOM.  A  fpecies  of  conocarpodendron. 

GOUI.  A  name  for  the  feeds  of  the  baobab. 

GOUTIER.  See  BronchocEle. 

GRACILIS.  The  name  of  fome  mufcles  ;  fo  called 
from  their  thinnefs  and  flatnefs. 

Gracilis.  See  Rectus  internus.  It  rifes  clofe 
to  the  edge  of  the  os  pubis,  where  it  joins  to  the  ifehium, 
and  runs  to  the  internal  condyle.  It  lerves  to  bend  the 
thigh  forward. 

-  anterior.  See  Rectus  anterior  musc. 

Winflow  gives  the  name  of  gracilis  anterior  to  thereclus 
crutis. 

* - -  internus.  See  Rectus  internus. 

GRADATIO.  Grad  ation.  Is  an  exaltation  of  the 
qualities  of  metals  in  degree  by  which  their  weight,  co¬ 
lour,  and  CQnfillence  are  chiefly  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfe£lion,  for  it  has  not  the  power  of  changing  the  fub- 
llance  by  itfelf,  but  only  produces  their  qualities,  or  quan- 
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titles,  and  makes  them  form  a  hidden  ftate  more  manifeft, 
their  former  fpecies  nothing  changed  ;  but  if  nature  gives 
white  gold,  gradation  makes  it  red  ;  if  volatile,  fixes  it ; 
if  impure,  purifies  it.  Rulandus,  Johnfon.  See  Exal- 
tatio. 

GRAMEN.  Grass.  Tournefort  enumerates  eighty- 
fix  fpecies;  and  others  add  many  more.  See  Sceuch- 
zer’s  Agrostographia. 

Graffs  are  one  of  the  fevert  natural  families,  into 
which  all  vegetables  are  diftributed  by  Linnaeus.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  fimple  leaves,  a 
jointed  Item,  a  hulky  calyx,  termed  gluma,  and  a  fingle 
feed.  In  Tournefort,  they  conftitute  a  part  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  clafs,  termed  apctali ;  and  in  the  lexual  fyftem  of 
Linnaeus  they  are  moflly  contained  in  the  fecond  order  of 
the  third  clafs,  termed  triandria  digynia.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  grajfcs  improved  by  culture.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  for  feveral  forts  of  triticum. 

Gramen  Alopecuroides  &  alopecuros.  Fox¬ 
tail.  See  Alopecuros. 

— —  Arundinaceum;  alfo  called  gramen  dumeto- 
rum ;  gram .  paniculatum  arundinaceum  ;  gram,  tomen- 
tofum  arund.  gramen  fpica  Candida,  &c.  calamagrojiis  ; 
reed  grass.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  reed,  of  fimilar  virtues 
with  the  common  reed.  See  Calamus.  The  root  only 
is  ufed. 

. -  Avenaceum.  See  Bromus. 

—  Caninum;  alfo  called  gramen  Diofcoridis; 
gramen  repens ;  gram.  loliaceum  raaice  repente  *,  9UICK 
grass y  couch  grass  ;  and  dog’s  grass.  The  French 
call  it  ebien-dent.  It  is  the  triticum  repens.  Linn.  It  is 
a  creeping  grafs,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  with  knotty 
ftalks,  bearing  a  fpike  of  imperfect  flowers  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  wheat-ear ;  the  roots  are  whitifh,  or  a  pale 
yellow,  long,  Header,  jointed  at  diftances,  varioufly  bent 
and  interwoven.  It  is  perennial.  Scheuchzer  deferihes 
fixteen  forts  of  this  grafs. 

The  roots  are  fweetilh,  mildly  aperient  in  obftru&ions 
cf  the  vifeera,  diluent,  deobftruent,  diuretic,  of  ufe  in 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  difficulty  of  urine,  and  the  ftone 
id  the  gall-bladder.  But  in  order  to  any  good  advantage, 
Boerhaave’s  direction  to  take  fome  pints  of  the  exprefled 
juice  of  frefh  roots  every  day,  muff  be  attended  to;  he 
obferves,  that  fheep  and  cattle,  when  afflitled  with  the 
ftone,  indurations  of  the  liver,  & c.  in  winter,  are  re¬ 
lieved  in  fpring  by  the  frefh  grafs,  which  produces  a  di¬ 
arrhoea  at  the  firft,  and  then  a  refolution  of  obftruc- 
tions,  &c. 


-  Crucis.  j  See  Nelim-el-salib.  Are 

- -  Cyperioidis.  J-  roots  in  medicine  named  cy- 

.  —  .^EgyptiaCum.  J  peri ;  the  long  and  round;  and 
the  plants  which  produce  them  both,  grow  in  watery 
places,  and  have  leaves  and  flower:,,  in  fome  meafure  re- 
fembling  the  water -graffes,  hence  called  cypexus-graffes. 
The  roots  and  plants  are  poflefied  of  the  fame  virtues  as 
attenuants,  deobftruents,  diuretics,  emenagogues,  arid 
ftomachics,  and  are  ferviceable  in  the  earlier  ftages  of 
dropfy ;  they  cure  ill-fcented  breaths,  are  good  in  nep. 
thritic  diforders,  in  colics,  and  uterine  complaints.  They 
are  taken  in  powder  and  decodlion,  though  the  prefent 
pra£Iice  difregards  them. 

-  Dactylon;  alfo  called  da&ylon  radice  repente; 

gramen  dadyloides ;  gramen  canarium  ifch?emi  paniculis  5 
gramen  legitimum  ;  cock’s  foot  grass. 

It  grows  in  fields  and  vineyards,  in  fandy  places  :  its 
virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  dog's  grafs. 

- Dactylon  aromaticum.  )  See  J 

— -  Odoratus.  J  j 

■  Dactylon  plumeum.  A  fort  of  grafs  in  Brafi1. 

——  Festuca.  See  ASgylops  Narbonensis. 

-  Fuchsii.  A  fpecies  cf  chickweed. 

•  - Leuc anthem um.  A  fpecies  of  chickweed. 

—  Loliaceum.  SccLolium. 

—  •  -  Mannje  ;  alfo  called  gram,  da&ylon  efculen- 
tum ;  ifehesmon  fativum  :  Russia  seed,  and  manna- 
crass.  It  grows  in  Germany  and  Poland  ;  its  feeds  are 
ufed ;  they  are  {mall,  oblong,  pellucid,  white,  of  a  faint 
tafte,  and,  when  decorticated,  they  refemble,  and  are 
found  to  poflefs  the  fame  qualities  as  rice. 

—  Parnassi.  See  Parnassia. 

•  - Polygonum  ;  alfo  called  fangumaria  ;  polygonum 

mas}  &  latifolhm ;  common  knot-grass. 


Gramen  Polyanthemum  majus.  A  fpecies  of 
flatice. 

* -  Spicatum,  &c.  Fox-tail.  See  Alope¬ 

curos  and  Phalaris. 

-  Tomentarium.  See  Linagrostis. 

GRAMIA.  The  fordes  of  the  eyes. 

GRAMINULAa.  Tadpoles. 

GRAMMA.  See  Diabolon. 

GRAMME.  The  iris  of  the  eye. 

GRANA.  See  Coccinilla. 

-  InsectoriA;  Kermes  ;  1  0  „ 

- TInctorum.  J  ^ee  Chermis. 

GRANADILLA.  The  passion  flower.  Millet1 
mentions  feventeen  fpecies  :  it  is  a  fine  ornament  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but  not  noted  in  medicine. 

Granadilla  Peruviana.  A  name  of  the  Cat  a- 
putia  major,  which  fee. 

GRANA  L.  An  evergreen  tree  in  America,  of  a  poi- 
fonous  quality. 

GRANA  PONDUS.  A  grain  weight.  It  is  the 
weight  of  a  wheat-corn. 

-  Tic li a.  See  Moluccense  Lignum,  and 

Cataputia  minor. 

GRANATA  MALA.  Granatum.  Alfo  called 

mala  punic  a ;  malus  punic  a  ;  panic  a  ;  malum  granatum  ; 
malicorium  ;  pomegranate.  It  is  th t punica  granatum* 
Or  punica  fylveftris  Italica,  foliis  lanceolatis  caule  arbo- 
reo  var.  0,  Linn.  It  is  a  prickly  tree,  or  fbrub,  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  deep  red  flowers,  fet  in  bell-fhaped  cups 
of  the  fame  colour ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange;  it  confifts  of  a  thick  tough  rind,  externally 
brownifh,  and  internally  yellow,  with  a  juicy  pulp,  and 
numerous  feeds  in  cells  like  a  honey-comb.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Europe. 

The  flowers  are  a  mild  aftringent,  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  wild  pomegranate ;  which  laft  are  preferred  only  oil 
account  of  their  being  larger.  The  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit 
is  a  grateful  fubacid  fweet,  and  of  the  fame  general  qua¬ 
lities  as  the  fummer  fruit9.  The  rind  is  moderately  aftrin¬ 
gent,  and  is  called  cortex  granati ;  malicorium  ;  pjidium ,  and 
fidium  :  it  gives  its  virtue  out  molt  abundantly  to  water, 
but  the  flower  yields  it  molt  freely  to  fpirit.  See  Raii 
Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

GRANATRISTUM.  A  name  for  a  carbuncle. 

GRANATUS  SYLVESTRIS.  See  Balaustium. 

GRANDEBAL^E.  The  hairs  under  the  arm-pits. 

GRAND-GOR.  See  Lues  Venerea. 

GRANDINES.  Tumors  on  the  eye-lids  refembling 
hail-ftones.  See  Chalaza. 

GRANDINOSJJM  (from  its  refemblance  to  an  hail- 
ftone)  Os.  See  Os  Cuboides. 

GRANDO.  Crithe.  See  Chalaza. 

GRANULATIO.  It  is  a  redu&ion  of  metals  into 
fmall  grains  ;  and  the  raifing  of  the  flefhy  parts  in  ulcers 
in  a  healing  ftate. 

GRANUM  MOSCHI.  See  Abelmosch. 

-  RegiUm.  See  Cataputia  Major. 

G  R APHIOIDES,  from  ypeupu,  a  pencil ,  and  uS'oc,  a 
form ,  i.  e.  Processus  Styliformis.  Alfo  a  procef9 
of  the  ulna  towards  the  wrift. 

GRAPHISCUS.  An  inftrument  for  extra&ing  darts 
with.  Diodes  invented  it,  and  Celfus  deferibes  it. 

GRAPHOIDES,  or  STILIFORMIS,  from  y P*p,f, 
Jlylus ,  becaufe  of  its,  fuppofed  origination  from  the 
procefs  of  the  temple  bone,  fo  called,  fee  Biventer 
Musculus. 

GRAPHOY.  Broad-leaved  Leopards-bane.  See 
Doronicum  Germanicum. 

GRATIA  DEI.  A  name  of  the  herb-roeert,  of 
the  hedge-hyssop,  and  of  feveral  other  vegetables. 
See  Girantum  Robertianum. 

-  Dei  Germanorum.  Crowfoot  crane’s 

BILL.  Geranium  Batrachioides. 

GRATIOLA  ;  alfo  called  digitalis  minima ;  gratia 
dci ;  WATER-HYSSOP,  and  hedge-hyssop.  Gratia* 
la  officinalis,  or  gratiola  floribus  pedunculatis,  folii  lan¬ 
ceolatis  ferratis,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  plant,  with  findy 
ferrated  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  the  ftalks  without  pedicles  ; 
the  flowers  are  whitifh,  jointed,  and  furrounded  with 
fibres.  It  is  perennial ;  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe; 
but  it  is  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  have  9  naufeous,  bitter  tafte,  but  no  re- 
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fttarkable  fmell  ;  they  purge  brifldy,  and  vomit  alfo  •,  3  i. 
of  the  dry  herb,  infufed  in  wine  and  water,  is  a  full  dofe; 
Z  fs.  in  powders,  a  flight  decodlion  of  it  in  milk,  operates 
the  mod  mildly  ;  an  extradl  made  with  wine  is  given  to 
two  fcruples.  Kramer  fays,  that  this  root  is  fimilar  to 
ipecacuanha,  and  equally  ufeful  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
teries  ;  he  fays  it  cures  intermittents,  and  is  preferable 
to  the  decodlion  of  the  woods  in  the  lues  venerea.  See 
Raii  Hill.  Lewis’s  Mat.  hied.  It  has  been  faid  to  be  a 
powerful  promoter  of  urine  and  fvveat,  purging  and 
Vomiting  alfo  at  the  fame  time  *,  and  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  in  mania,  gonorrhoea,  ozena,  ulcers  in  the  fauces, 
&c.  Edin.  Med.  Com.  vol.  v.  p.  6. 

Gratiola  Coerulea.  Hooded  willow-herb. 
See  Cassida. 

GRATTERONA.  See  Aparine. 

GRAVATIO.  See  Caros. 

GRAVATIVLhS.  An  epithet  for  a  fort  of  pain  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fenfe  of  weight. 

GRAVEDO.  A  cold.  Gravedo  imports  a  pain  in 
the  head  with  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs,  or  fuch  a  running 
from  the  nofe  as  is  when  we  take  cold  ;  it  is  the  fame 
with  catarrhus  and  coryza.  Celfus  tranflates  by 

the  word  gravedo  ;  and  Coelius  Aurelianus  tranflates  it 
by  the  words  catarrhus  and  nares.  It  is,  moll  properly, 
that  weight  or  lifteffnefs  which  accompanies, a  leffened 
tranfpiration,  or  taking  of  cold,  as  is  commonly,  called, 
and,  as  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  is  generally  .a  fymptom  of 
catarrh.  See  Catarrhus. 

By  a  cold  is  generally  underllood  a  fudden  check  of 
perfpiration  from  an  improper  expofure  to  cold ;  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  which,  whillt  confined  to  the  general  notion 
of  a  cold,  are  the  fame  as  attend  the  leffer  degrees  of  ca¬ 
tarrh  :  in  its  further  advances,  it  is  productive  of  fevers, 
confumption,  and  other  diforders  both  troublefome  and 
dangerous. 

Perfons  who  eafily  take  cold,  fhould  ufe  frequently  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  and  take  fuch  medicines  as  increaie  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation,  and  llrengthen  the  general  fyf- 
tem :  the  too  great  irritability  of  their  conllitutions  may 
be  diminilhed  by  opium,  bark,  refiding  in  dry  cold  places, 
Sec.  The  difpofition  to  take  cold  may  be  in  a  good  de¬ 
gree  leffened,  by  gradually  acquiring  the  habit  of  being 
expofed  to  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  sold. 

Beginning  diforders  of  this  kind  are  much  and  fpeedilv 
relieved  by  immerfing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  juft  before 
going  to  fleep. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  taking  cold ,  fee  Dr.  Fordyce’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  in  the  article  Catarrh  ;  Heberden’s  Obferv.  in 
the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  521,  & c.  and  Dr.  Stern’s 
Advice  to  the  Comfumptive,  &c.  edit.  7.  p.  g,  &c. 

GRAVIDITAS.  Pregnancy.  Alfo  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  diflehfion  of  the  abdomen  during  pregnancy. 

GRENETTE.  See  Santonicum. 

GRESSURA.  The  part  between  the  pudenda  and  anus. 

GRIELUM.  See  Apium.  Hippofelinum. 

GRINDERS  ROT.  Scythe-grinders  are  fubjedl  to 
a  difeafe  of  the  lungs,  from  the  particles  of  fand  mixed 
with  iron  dull,  and  this  diforder  is  among  themfelves 
called  by  this  name. 

GR1PHOMENOS.  Pains  which  go  from  the  loins  to 
the  hypochondres. 

GROSSULARIA,  alfo  called  uva  crifpa,  and  goose¬ 
berry  bush.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  its  fruit  ripens 
in  July.  The  unripe  fruit  is  faid  to  abate  the  longings  of 
pregnant  women. 

GROSSULARIA  non  fpinofa.  Currants.  SeeP.iBEs. 

GROSSUS.  An  unripe  fig. 

GRUMUS.  A  concentrated  clot  of  blood,  milk,  &c. 

GRUTUM.  A  fort  of  grofs  oatmeal. 

GRYPA.  An  ointment  deferibed  by  N.  Myrepfus. 

GRIPHIUS  PES.  An  inftrument  mentioned  by  Parey 
for  extracting  a  mole  from  the  uterus. 

GRYPHUS.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

GRIPOS1S.  An  incurvation  of  the  nails. 

GUABAM.  A  fweet  cooling  fruit  which  grows  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  See  Raii  Hift. 

.  GUACATANA,  alfo  called  fcrophularia  Indica.  It 
is  a  plant  which  grows  in  New  Spain.  A  cataplafm  of  it 
cafes  the  piles.  See  Raii  Hift. 

GUAIABARA.  A  tree  that  grows  in  Hifpaniola; 
the  Spaniards  call  it  uvero  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  ufed 
as  paper. 
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GUAIACUM*.  Guy ac.  Alfo  called  guaiacon,  hagio- 
xylon,  lignum  benediitum,  lignum  vitit,  pains  fantlus,  palma 
fanta,  euonymo  adfinis  occidentalis,  ibiracc,  Sec.  POCKWOOD. 
The  blacker  fort  the  Americans  call  biacaii ,  or  huican  ; 
that  which  is  mixed  with  yellow  they  call  hoaxecan . 
The  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  guaiacum  officinale, 
or  guaiacum  Jamaicenfe,  foiiolis  bijugis  obtufis,  fiorc 
coeruleo,  fructu  fubrotundo^  Linn.  Common  guaia¬ 
cum,  or  LIGNUM  VITJE. 

Ulric  Hutten  fays  this  wood  was  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1517;  but  Braffavolus  fays,  not  until  1515.  It 
is  brought  from  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  particularly  from  the  Antilles.  It  is  brought 
over  in  large  pieces,  each  weighing  from  four  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  weight ;  it  is  hard,  compadl,  and  fo  heavy  as  to  fink- 
in  water ;  the  outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yeliowifh  colour, 
but  the  heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a  deep  brown.  Sometimes 
it  is  marbled  with  different  colours.  It  hath  little  pr  no 
fmell,  except  when  heated,  and  then  a  flight  aromatic  one 
is  perceived.  When  chewed,  it  impreffes  a  mild  acri¬ 
mony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pungency  refides 
in  its  refmous  matter,  which  it  gives  out  in  feme  degree 
to  water  by  boiling,  but  fpirits  extracts  it  wholly. 

Of  the  bark  of  giiaiac  there  are  two  kinds,  one  fmooth, 
the  other  unequal  on  the  lurface ;  they  are  both  of  them 
weaker  than  the  "wood. 

The  gum,  or  rather  refin,  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  partly  reddifh,  and  often  greenifh,  , 
brittle,  having  a  gloffy  furface  when  broke,  of  a  pungent 
tafte,  affecting  the  tongue  and  palate  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  faid  of  the  wood.  The  chief  of  what  is  brought  to  us 
is  in  irregular  maffes,  of  a  duiky  green  colour.  There  is 
a  fort  in  drops  ;  it  is  the  belt,  but  is  very  rarely  met  with. 

In  the  choice  of  the  wood,  that  which  is  the  freflieft, 
meft  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkeft  colour,  is  the  heft  ; 
the  largeft  pieces,  are  to  be  preferred;  and  the  heft 
method  is  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  parts  ars- 
apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  the  chips  are  kept  a 
while.  In  chufing  the  gum  prefer  thofe  pieces  which  have  . 
flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  eafily  feparate 
therefrom  by  a  few  quick  blows. 

Neumann  affures  us,  that  a  compofition  of  colophony 
and  balfam  of  fulphur  is  impofed  on  the  unwary  for  true 
gum  guaiacum  ;  but  the  cheat  is  eafily  detedled  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  a  due  degree  of  heat,  by  which  the  odour  of 
the  falfe  is  perceived  to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
true 

The  guyac  wood  was  firft  introduced  in  Europe  as  a 
remedy  for  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  it  is  a  good  affillant  to 
mercury,  as  it  warms  and  ftimulates,  and  fo  promotes 
perfpiration  and  urine;  it  alfo  proves  a  gentle  purgative  in 
a  fomewhat  increafed  dofe,  and  thefe  leem  to  be  its  pri¬ 
mary  virtues.  When  the  excretory  glands  are  obflrudted, 
the  veffels  lax  and  flaccid,  the  habit  replete  with  ferous 
humours,  in  many  cutaneous  and  catarrhous  diforders, 
fome  female  weakneffes,  in  gouty  complaints,  and  rheu¬ 
matic  diforders,  it  produces  good  effedls.  The  hedlic 
fever  which  fometimes  follows  a  falivr.tion  give's  way  to  a 
decodlion  of  the  woods.  Guaiacum  is  very  valuable  as  a 
diaphoretic,  for  it  feems  to  ftimulate  the  exhalent  Veflels 
more  than  it  does  the  heart  and  great  arteries  ;  hence, 
fafer  than  thofe  which  adl  more  powerfully  on  the  latter 
parts  of  the  fyftern  ;  hence,  from  its  adlion,  it  is  juftly 
efteemed  more  effedlual  than  other  fudorifies  in  the  lues 
venerea;  and  lias,  on  this  account,  been  found  ufeful  in 
all  cafes  of  rheumatifm,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  gout. 

A  long  ufe  of  this  medicine  hath  been  obferved  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  yellownefs  of  the  fkin.  In  thin  emaciated  habits, 
and  an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids,  it  often  Joes  harm. 

It  is  alfo  improper  in  hot  bilious  habits,  and  where  the 
fibres  are  very  tenfe. 

Three  ounces  of  the  wood,  or  four  ounces  of  the  bark, 
may  be  boiled  in  ft  iv.  of  water  to  ft  ii.  and  if  a  little  li¬ 
quorice  is  added  at  the  latter  end  of  the  boiling,  or  when 
the  decodlion  is  taken  from  the  fire,  it  -will  abate  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  pungency  of  this  medicine,  which  affedls  the  . 
throat  very  much  in  fwallowing  it.  Of  this  decodlion, 
at  leaft  half  a  pint  fhould  be  taken  in  a  day.  Of  the 
gum,  or  extradls,  the  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  v.  to  3  fs. 
which  laft  purges  pretty  much.  Thefe  fhould  be  diffolved 
by  the  mediation  of  egg,  or  the  mucilage  of  gum  ara- 
bic,  for  otherwife  they  do  not  eafily  mix  with  the  juice* 
in  the  ftomach. 


If 
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If  the  thin  {havings  oi  guyac  are  diftilled  in  a  retort,  at 
fifft  tliere  arifes  a  liquor  which  is  almoft  purely  water; 
then  on  increalmg  the  fire,  an  acid,  reddifh,  empyreuma- 
tic  liquor  pafles  over  with  a  little  fluid  reddifh.  oil ;  be- 
fides  thefe,  much  air  is  feparated  from  this  wood  ;  the  re- 
fiduum  is  a  -perfect  coal.  A  pound  of  guaiacum  wood, 
diftilled  over  an  open  fire,  gave  |  iii.  is.  of  acid,  which  is 
called  fpirit,  and  J  i.  fs.  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

Extraction  Ligni  Guaiac!,  molle  &  durum'.  Extraftpf 
Lignum  V  itye,  [oft  and  hard. 

Boil  ft  i.  of  guaiacum  fhavings  in  a  gallon' df  water  un¬ 
til  half  of  the  liquor  is  wafted,  repeating  thef  operation  by 
adding  the  fame  quantity  of  freth"water  to  the  fame  ft av- 
ino-s  four  or  five  times.  The  feveral decodtions  paft  through 
a  ftrainer,  are  to  be  mixed  and  infpiflated  together :  when' 
the  aqueous  parts  are  almoft  exhaled,  a  little  ft/ vim.  redd, 
may  be  added,  that  the  whole  maybe  reduced  into  an  uni¬ 
form  tenacious  mafs.  This  extract  is  called  foft  when  of 
the  confiftence  of  a  mafs  for  pills,  and  hard  when  it  can 
be  nowdered.  The  fpirit  is  added  at  the  corfclufion  of 
the  boiling,  that  the-  refmous  part  may  be  perfectly  mixed 
with  the  gummy.  • 

Befides  the  virtues  attributed  to  guyac  in  general,  -the 
harder  extract  is  an  excellent  errhine. 

Refina  Guaiaci.  Re  fin  of  Guaiacum. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  refin  of  Jalap, 
which  fee. 

The  refin  is  the  only  active  part  of  this  wood  ;  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  pure  by  means  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  both  from 
tire  wood  and  the  gum.  The  natural  refin  is  never  pure  ; 
and  about  3  xii.  of  pure  refin  is  obtained  from  3  xvi.  of 

gum. 


Balf.  Guaiac.  Balfam  of  Guaiacum. 

R  Gum.  guaiac.  ft  i.  balfam.  Peruv.  3  iii.  fp.  vini.  re£t. 
ft  i.  fs.  m.  .  This  was  formerly  called  half,  polychrejlum. 


Tina.  Guaiaci.  ‘Tinfiure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum ,  four  ounces  ;  compound  fpirit 
of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  an  half,  digefted  for  three  days, 
and  (train.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

The  dofe  is  from  a  fmall  tea-fpoonful  to  a  large  table- 
fpoonful  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Dawfon  frequently 
directs  the  larger  of  thefe  dofes  with  great  advantage  in 
rheumatic  and  arthritic  complaints,  in  which  cafes,  and 
againlt  palfies  from  lead,  he  extols  this  tincture  as  almoft 
a  fpecific. 

See  Rail  Hift.  Plant.  Miller’s  Di£t.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Diet,  of  Cliem.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med. 


GUAIANA.  Cort.  See  Simarouba. 

GUAJABO,  1  See 

Guajava. 

Guajabo  Pomifera  Indica.  (  J 

GUAJACANA,  called  alfo  diofpyros,  faha  Graca  la- 
tifolia,  pfeudo  lotus.  The  name  of  a  plant,  three  fpecles 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Boerhaave.  They  are  not 
much  known,  but  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  fomewhat  aitrin- 
srent. 

GUAJACUM  PAT  AVIUM  ANGUST IFOLI UM. 
i.  e.  Guajacana. 

GUAJAPALA.  See  Moluccense  lignum. 

-GUAJAVA.  The  guava,  guayava ,  guajabo ;  guaja¬ 
bo  pomifera  Indica.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  whofe  fruit  is  cooling  and  moderately  aftringent ; 
the  root  is  alfo  aftringent.  Boerhaave  mentions  three 
fpecies.  .  See  Ran  Hift. 

GUAO.  A  Weft  India  tree  called  thetlatian ;  its 
juice  is  fo  acrid  as -to  be  injurious  to  thole  who  fleep  un¬ 


der  it. 

GU APAR  MBA.  The  mangrove-tree.  It  grows 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  alfo  called  m angle,  and  parctu- 
vier.  If  the  root  is  flit  and  toafted,  then  applied  to  the 
punftures  made  by  the  poifonous  fift  called  niqui,  it  per¬ 
forms  a  cure.  See  Rail  Plift. 

GUARERVA-OBA.  Wild  cucumber. 

GUARIRIGUIMYMIA.  A  fhrub  in  Erafii  like  a 
myrtle.  Lemery  fays  its  feed  deftroys  worms. 

GUARERVA.  A  fort  of  cucumber  which  grows  in 
Brafil.  See  Raii  Hift. 

GUASSEM.  Certain  black  fcorbutic  fpots  mentioned 
by  Avicenna. 

GUATIMALA.  An  inferior  kind  of  indlcum . 

GUAVA;  and  Gtmvava.  See  Guajava; 


GUAZUMA.  Bastard  cedar; 

GUIDONIS.  Bals.  Guido’s  balsam.  See  Ano 
dynum  Bals. 

GUILAND.  The  abbreviation  for  Melchior  Guilan- 
din  us  dePapyro. 

-.GU  I L  AN  Di  1  f  A .  M e-ring  a.  See  Nephriticum 

LIGNUM. 

GUiRAPARIBA;  The  name  of  two  forts  t>f  trees  in 
Brazil,  one  of  which  is  a  fort  df  ebony.  See  Raii  Hift* 

GUITY-COR.OGA,  The  fruit  of  the  guity^iba'.  It 
contains- a  (tone  as  large  as  a  godfe’s  egg,  the  kernel  of 
which  is  aftringent. 

GUITY-IBA.  A  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  and  bearing 
the  fruit' caiLd  guhy-cbroga.  Two  other  trees  are  thus 
named,  viz.  th c  guity-toroba,  and  the  guity-  iba. 

GULA.  See  (Esophagus. 

GUMA,  Mercury. 

GUMMA.  Plur.  Gnmmata,  a  fort  of  tumor,  fo  called 
from  the  refemblance  cf  their  contents  to  gums.  It  is  a 
tumor  arifing  out  of  the  fubftance  of  a  bone  ;  it  is  fo  foft 
as  to  yield  to  the  finger.  When  thefe  tumors  are  harder 
■  they  .are  called  tophi ,  tophs;  when  harder  Hill,  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  name  of  nodi,  nodes  :  but  the  hardelt  tumors  in 
bones  are  exoftofes.  In  venereal  patients  fuch  tumors 
often  happen  on  the  head,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
moft  folid  bones.  They  feem  to  be  produced  when  the 
veffels  running  between  tlie  bony  laminae  being  either  ob¬ 
it  ructed  or  inflamed  are  dilated,  and  fo  raife  the  incum¬ 
bent  laminae.-  Perhaps  the  bdne  degenerates  too  into  a 
morbid  foftnefs.  A  foftnefs  of  the  bones  fometim'es  fuc- 
ceeds  abfeeffes  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  fometimes  the 
origin  of .  the  diforder  is  lodged  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
bone,  efpecially  in  the  lues  venerea  ;  gummata  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  difeovered,  when  no  fuch  adequate  caufe  could 
be  obferved.  Perhaps  tliere  is  an  acid  cacochymy,  or  a 
partial  degree  of  what  caufe-s  -the  molines.  See  Petit  on 
Difeafes  of  the  Bones.  Lues  Venerea.  Bell’s  Surgery,' 
vol.  v.  p.  541. 

GUMMI.  Gum.  It  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice  of 
no  particular  fmell  or  tafte,  becoming  vifeous  and  tena¬ 
cious  when  moiftened  with  water  ;  totally  diflolving  in 
water  into  a  liquid  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  she  gum-,  not  diflolving  in  vinous  fpi- 
rits  or  in  oils  ;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal  without 
melting  or  catching  flame  ;  fuffering  no  difiipation  in  tire 
heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  gum 
fenega,  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum-trees,  and  fuch 
like.  All  elfe  have  more  or  lefs  of  refin  in  them. 

The  virtues  of  gums  are  fimilar  to  all  mucilaginous 
fubftances  in  general,  vegetable  and  animal ;  the  more  te¬ 
nacious,  glutinous  vegetable  productions,  are  called 
gums  ;  thofe  that  are  lefs  fo  are  mucilages.  The  firft 
diftii  naturally  from  trees,  the  fecond  are  the  produce  of 
art.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Gummi  Arabicum,  called  alfo  gum  acanthhium,  la- 
mac-,  gum.  Thebaicum,  gum.  Serapionis,  gum  arabic, 
and  the  true  gum  acacia.  It  exudes  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  acacia,  or  thorn- tree,  whofe  fruit  affords  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  that  name.  See  Acacia.  In  Linnaeus’s 
fyftem,  this  tree  i3  called  mimofa  Nilotica;  The  true 
’Egyptian  acacia.  It  is  brought  from  Turkey  in  fmall  ir¬ 
regular  mafles,  of  a  clear  whitifh,  or  very  pale  yellow 
colour. 

The  gum  Senegal  is  generally  fold  for  it,  hut  they  are 
thus  diitinguifhed ;  the  gum  arabic  is  in  whitifh  tranfpa- 
rent  pieces  ;  it  is  dry  and  brittle  ;  but  th e  gum  Senegal  is 
clammy,  tenacious,  rougher,  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  in 
larger  pieces. 

The  gum  does  not  diflolVe  in  fpirit,  nor  in  oil ;  yet 
when  it  is  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  it  is  eafily 
mifcible  with  both,  alfo  with  refins,  and  renders  them 
mifcible  with  water.  Dr.  Grew  was  ufed  to  mix  efien- 
tial  oil  with  water  by  meins  of  gum  arabic  ;  and  in  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.  a  variety  of  experiments 
are  inferted,  by  which  it  appears  that  oils  both  expreffed 
and  diftilled,  refins,  balfams,  &c.  may  by  the  fame  means 
he  mixed  uniformly  with  water  or  with  fpirit.  Alcaline 
falts  both  fixed  and  volatile,  though  they  render  pure  oil 
mifcible  with  water,  prevent  the  mixture  of  gum  with 
oil.  Acids  do  not  in  the  leaft  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
gum  in  this  particular. 

Animal  glues  have  the  general  qualities  of  the  veget¬ 
able 
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aile  gums,  with  this  difference  that  die  former  are  more 
tiutrimental,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  putrid  (late.  Confi- 
dered  as  the  fubjedt  of  chemiftry  their  difference  is  very 
great ;  thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are  changed  by  fire  into  a 
volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  a  fetid  oil ;  the  vegetable  into  an 
acid  liquor,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  oily  matter,  con- 
fiderably  lefs  fetid  than  the  former. 

The  medical  character  of  gum  arabic  is  its  glutinous 
quality,  in  confequencc  of  which  it  ferves  to  incraffate 
and  obtund  thin  acrid  humours,  fo  proves  ufeful  in  tickl¬ 
ing  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  hoarfencfies,  in  fluxes  of  the 
belly  with  gripes,  and  where  the  mucus  is  abraded  from 
the  bowels,  or  from  the  urethra.  In  a  dyfuria  the  true 
gum  arabic  is  more  cooling  than  the  other  fimple  gums, 
fo  fhould  be  preferred.  It  is  by  fome,  and  with  apparent 
probability,  only  fuppofed  to  adt  as  an  internal  demul¬ 
cent  in  the  alimentary  canal,  notwithftanding  the  uni- 
verfally  prevailing  doftrine  of  the  much  greater  extent  of 
its  demulcent  power  and  adtion.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  renders  a  pint  of  water  con- 
fiderably  glutinous ;  four  ounces  gives  it  a  quick  fyrupy 
confiftence  5  but  for  mucilage  one  part  gum  to  two  parts 
water,  is  required,  and  for  fome  purpofes  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion  will  be  neceflary.  See  Lewis’s  Mad.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Gummi  Funerum.  See  Bitumen. 

Gutta.  iSee  Gambocia. 

— —  ad  Podagram.  5- 

— —  Rubrum  Astringens  Gambiense.  The  red 
Astringent  gum  from  Gambia,  named  alfo  Kino.  Some 
call  it  Jang.dracon.  offic.  or  the  fineft  and  true  dragon’s 
&LOOD.  Dr.  Oldfield  calls  it  true  gum  Senegal.  In  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa  it  is  called  pau  de  fatigue  \  pau  is 
faid  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguefe  word  palo,  which 
fignifies  wood. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  exude  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunks 
of  certain  trees  called  pau  de  fangue,  which  grow  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  very  friable,  eafily  breaking 
between  the  fingers  ;  it  is  of  an  opake,  dark,  reddilh  co¬ 
lour,  appearing  almoll  black  in  the  mafs,  and,  when  pow¬ 
dered,  it  is  of  a  deep  brick  red.  In  chewing,  it  firft  crum¬ 
bles,  then  fticks  together  a  little,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  feems 
wholly  to  dHIolve,  imprefling  a  very  confiderable  aftrin- 
gency,  accompanied  with  a  flight  fweetifhnefs.  It  hath 
po  fmelh 

It  differs  from  the  red  lumps  of  the  common  gum  Sene- 

!>al  in  being  much  more  brittle;  and  from  the  dragon’s 
flood,  in  diffolving  in  water;  and  from  both,  in  having 
o  remarkable  a  ftypticity  when  tailed.  It  diffolves  both 
in  fpirit  and  in  water ;  they  each  take  up  about  two-thirds 
of  it. 

This  gum  hath  been  ufed  in  obftinate  chronical  diar¬ 
rhoeas.  It  feems  calculated  for  ufefulnefs  in  many  difor- 
ders  from  laxity  and  acrimony.  It  is  the  moll;  gummy  of 
all  the  aftringent  drugs,  and  is  a  powerful  aftringent, 
proving  fuch  in  feveral  inftances  of  diarrhoea ;  it  is  alfo 
fer  vice  able  in  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  joined  with 
alum,  as  in  the  pulvis  ftypticus.  Ph.  Edin.  is  confidered 
by  fome  as  one  of  the  moft  powerful  aftringent*  which 
they  have  ever  employed.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  See  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  358,  &c. 

■■  Senegalense,  called  alfo  gum  Senega,  gum 
Scnica,  gum  Orientale,  and  gum  Senegal.  It  is  brought 
from  the  ifland  Senegal,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  It  is 
faid  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  genus  with 
that  which  affords  the  gum  arabic,  acacia  filiquis  com- 
prefiis,  Ph.  Parif. 

Greateft  part  of  this  gum  is  in  larger  and  darker  pieces 
than  the  gum  arabic ;  it  is  rough  on  the  outfide,  but 
gum  arabic  is  fmooth :  and  in  thefe  two  circumftances 
confifts  the  chief  known  difference,  except  that  the  gum 
arabic  is  dry  and  brittle,  whereas  this  is  clammy  and 
tenacious. 

The  cleareft  pieces  of  gum  Senegal  are  fold  for  gum 
arabic ;  in  general  their  qualities  are  the  fame ;  but  the 
gum  arabic  is  thought  to  be  more  cooling,  and  the  gum 
Senegal  is  certainly  more  adhefive. 

'  tragacantha,  alfo  called  dragacanthum  ad- 
raganth,  gum  dragant,  and  TraqacantH.  This 
gufn  exudes  from  a  prickly  bufli  of  the  fame  name  which 
grows  in  Crete,  Greece,  and  Afia,  ( tragacantha ,  or 
fpina  bird ,  coat’s-thorn.)  The  aftragalud  Maffili- 


enfis,  Linn,  according  to  fome  writers;  and  the  aftra- 

Silus  tragacantha  albus,  Linn,  according  to  others.  The 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  dire£ts  the  firft.  It  is  chiefly 
brought  to  us  from  Turkey,  in  irregular  lumps,  or  in  long 
vermicular  pieces.  In  Candy  it  begins  to  exude  about 
June,  and  is  more  or  lefs  pure  and  white  according  to 
the  weather  after  its  exudation,  and  its  accidental  mix¬ 
ture  with  dull. 

Chufe  that  which  is  white,  light,  fmooth,  and  trans¬ 
parent  in  vermicular  ftrias,  of  a  fweetifli  tafte,  and  with¬ 
out  fmell.  A  yellowilh  or  browniih  colour  is  no  mark  of 
imperfedlion  or  impurity. 

It  differs  from  all  other  gums  in  giving  a  thick  confid¬ 
ence  to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  in  being 
much  more  difficultly  diflolved  in  water.  It  is  the  ftrongeft 
of  the  fimple  gums ,  and  more  powerful  as  a  mucilage 
but  not  as  a  demulcent.  In  common  with  other  gums , 
it  foftens  and  thickens  acrid  humours. 

The  pulvis  e  tragacantha  compofitus  of  the  London 
College  is  thus  made : 

R  Tragacantha  in  pulverem  tritre,  gum.  arabici,  amyli 
fingulorum.  J,  i.  fs.  facchari  purificati,  f  iij.  fimulin  pul¬ 
verem  tere;  Ph.  Lond,  1788. 

It  is  mild,  emollient,  and  ufeful  in  tickling  coughs, 
and  for  obtunding  thin  acrid  humours.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.- 
Med. 

GUMMOStE  PILULE.  See  Asafoetida. 
GUNDELIA.  A  plant  fo  called  from  Dr.  Gundel- 
fheimer,  who  found  it  in  his  travels  with  Mr.  Tournee- 
fort. 

GURGEATIO.  See  Sudor  Anglicus. 
GURGULIO.  The  uvula ;  alfo  the  in  fed!  called  a 

WEAVIL. 

GUSTATORII.  A  name  of  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves.  See  Hypoglosssi  externi. 

GUSTATORIUS.  A  name  of  the  third  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

GUSTUS.  The  taste.  Upon  the  tongue,  towards 
the  apex  and  fides  under  the  fkin,  are  obtufe  papilise  of 
various  figures.  Thefe  papillae  are  prominent  in  the 
tongue  of  a  living  perfon,  when  put  out  and  applied  to 
any  body  to  be  tajled .  In  dead  perfons  they  abfolutely 
diiappear,  but  are  very  prominent  in  living  hungry  ones. 
They  rife  from  the  nervous  body  which  covers  the  muf- 
cular  flefh  of  the  tongue,  whence  they  pafs  through  the 
perforations  of  the  corpus  reticulare  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  flein,  and  are  covered  with  fiftall  vagiqte  formed 
by  the  exterior  membrane  of  the  tongue.  Thefe  vaginas 
are  porous,  that  what  is  tajled  by  preflure  may  have  the 
greater  influence  on  them.  Lauremins  Bellini  has  fhewn 
that  thefe  papillre  only  are  the  medium  of  tajle,  and  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  palate,  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  it,  except  perhaps  thofe  parts  of  the 
inner  fide  of  the  cheek  which  lie  near  the  meeting  of  the 
dentes  molares 

It  hath  been  generally  faid  that  the  parts  of  fubftances 
which  contain  an  oil  and  a  fait  are  the  true  objedt  af  tafte ; 
whence  fait,  fpirit,  foap,  and  oil,  muft  alike  be  the  fame. 
It  hath  been  alfo  afferted  that  the  diverfity  of  tajles  are 
owing  to  the  different  figures  which  are  natural  to  falts ; 
but  as  to  this,  profeffbr  Haller  replies  to  the  contrary  and 
fays  that  the  mechanical  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of  flavours, 
feem  to  refide  in  the  intrinfic  fabric,  or  apportion  of  their 
elements,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  ferutiny  of  the 
fenfes.  He  fays,  that  in  general  whatever  contains  lefs 
fait  than  the  faliva,  i3  infipid,  but  that  the  nature  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  covering  with  which  the  papillae  are  cloth¬ 
ed,  together  with  that  of  the  juices  and  of  the  aliments 
lodged  in  the  ftomach,  have  a  confiderable  {hare  in  de¬ 
termining  the  fenfe  of  tajle ;  infomuch  that  the  fame 
flavour  does  not  equally  pleafe  or  affedt  the  organ  in  all 
ages  alike,  nor  in  perfons  of  all  temperatures,  nor  even  in 
the  fame  perfon  at  different  times. 

In  general  the  tajle  determines  what  aliment  isfalutary; 
for  the  moft  part  whatever  offends  the  tajle  is  injurious  io 
the  ftomach.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  in  his  Ledlure  of 
the  Tajle. 

GUTTA.  A  drop.  Drops  are  an  uncertain  form 
of  adminiftering  medicines;  and  where  great  exadinefsis 
neceflary,  they  ftiould  not  be  preferibed.  The  fhape  oF 
the  bottje  from  whence  the  drops  fall  occafions  a  confider- 
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rUc  difference  in  the  quantity'  fo  adminiftered  ;  the  con- 
f  "  nee  of  the  fluid  is  often  a  hill  greater  caufe  of  dif¬ 
ference. 

This  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  apoplexy,  from  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  its  caufe  was  a  drop  of  blood  falling  from  the 
brain  upon  the  heart. 

Gutta  gamba.  See  Gambogia. 

. - Opaca.  See  Cataracta. 

■ - Rosacea.  See  Varus.  Alfo  called  Amply 

rcfacea,  from  the  little  red  drops  or  fiery  tubercles  dif- 
perfed  about  the  face  and  nofe  ;  fome  call  it  rubedo  ma- 
culofa,  or  rubercum  macules ,  Ionthas  butlga ,  gutta  rubea 
ruonia,  and  rofea.  Nicholaus  Florentinus  dihinguilhes 
three  degrees  of  it,  viz.  1.  Rubedo  Jimp  lex ,  feu  facies 
rubra.  2.  Rubedo  pujlulo fa.  3.  Ulcer ofa.  He  alfo  fays 
that  the  caufe  is  a  hot  vifeous  blood,  generated  from  an 
intemperies  in  the  liver,  which  being  brought  to  the  face 
hops  there,  and  caufes  rednefs,  and  when  it  does  not 
foon  obtain  a  paflage  through  the  flan,  it  rifes  into  pim¬ 
ples,  and  at  lah  ulcerates,  having  vitiated  the  frame  of 
the  cutaneous  glands  by  its  long  ffagnation. 

That  the  caufe  is  in  the  liver  feems  to  be  fupported  by 
©bferving  that  often,  on  the  difappearance  of  fiery  pim¬ 
ples  in  the  face,  an  indurated  liver  is  a  confequence,  and 
thence  a  dropfy ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  diforders  of  the 
liver  are  fometimes  relieved  by  eruptions  in  the  face, 
whence  great  care  fhould  be  tiled  in  applying  topics. 

Though  tipplers  are  moft  fubjedl  to  this  complaint, 
the  moft  abftemicms  are  fo-metimes  affefted  with  it,  by 
fuddenly  drinking  a  draught  of  cold  water  when  they  are 
hot. 

The  prognoftic  is  doubtful  as  to  the  cure.  If  the  cafe 
is  recent  and'  mild,  and  the  habit  of  body  good,  there  is 
hope;  if  of  a  long  Handing,  inveterate,  or  malignant,  a 
cure  is  a  defideratum. 

In  general  a  temperate  regimen  is  proper ;  but  if  the 
•patient  is  accuftomed  to  a  generous  diet,  a  hidden  altera¬ 
tion  is  not  advifeable  ;  all  violence  fhould  be  avoided  as  to 
exercife ;  the  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  calm  as  poflible : 
Scarborough  water  is  generally  efteemed  very  ufeful :  fpi- 
-rituous  and  fpicy  food  fhould  be  omitted ;  fo  lliould  pork, 
cheefe,  and  all  that  does  not  eafily  digeft. 

As  to  topicals,  practical  writers  abound  with  variety  of 
them :  but  great  caution  is  required  in  their  ufe  ;  nay, 
they  are  often  dangerous.  Herder  fays  that  the  pimples 
or  puftules  in  the  face  are  fmall  biles,  and  as  fuch  are 
cured  with  whey  and  mineral  waters. 

Internally,  the  fpring  juices,  mercurial  deobftruents, 
with  antimonials,  faponaceous,  and  after  thefe  ferrugine- 
ous  preparations  are  to  be  preferred,.  Antimonials,  as 
they  have  the  belt  effedl  in  the  ernunctories  of  the  fkin, 
are  nieft  to  be  relied  on  ;  and  as  purges,  the  mercurial  kind 
are  not  to  be  omitted.  The  bowels  fhould  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  lax.  And  during  the  feafon  the  fpring  juices  may 
be  conilantly  taken.  Bitters,  particularly  an  infufion  of 
the  Sevihc  orange  peel,  is  an  excellent  auxiliary.  See 
Heiiler’s  Surgery.  Turner’s  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 
Brooke’s  and  London  Pradlice  of  Phyfic.  Med.  Obi.  and 
Inq.  vol.  i.  p.- 189. 

*  ?  See  Gutta  Rosacea. 

— —  Rubea,  vel  Ruonia.  I 


Gutta  serena.  See  Amaurosis  and  Amblyopia* 

GUTTFE  VITFE.  See  Bals.  traumat. 

GUTTALIS.  See  Arytvenoides. 

GUTTETA.  Caftellus  informs  us  that  the  word 
goutte  in  French  fignifies  convulfion ;  hence  the  name  of 
a  preparation  called  pulvis  ad  guttetam ;  it  confifted  of 
dittany,  human  fkull,  eontrayerva,  &c.  but  many  mix' 
only  equal  parts  of  peony  and  valerian  roots.  It  was 
originally  an  invention  of  Riverius,  and  by  fome  is  called 
epileptic  powder. 

GUTTUR,  See  Bronchocele. 

GUTTURALIS  ARTERIA.  The  firft  confiderable 
branch  of  the  external  carotid  is  the  fuperior  guttural 
which  arifes  juft  where  it  parts  from  the  internal  and  runs 
to  the  thyroid  gland,  and  to  the  mufcles  and  other  parts 
of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  hence  called  laryngea. 

The  inferior  guttural  artery  is  the  Trachealis  Ar- 
teria,  which  fee. 

Gutturahs  VENA,  called  alfo  trachealis.  The  right 
goes  from  the  under-part  of  the  bifurcation  above  the 
mammaria  of  the  fame  fide,  and  fometimes  from  the 
fubclavia.  The  left  from  the  left  fubclavian  near  its 
origin. 

GUTTURIFORMIS  CARTILAGO.  The  ary¬ 
tenoid  cartilage.  See  Arytenoides. 
GYCYPICROS.  Woody  nightshade.  See  So- 

LANUM  LlGNOSUM. 

GYMNASTICA.  Gymnastics.  Thefe  are  the 
exercifes  of  the  body  which  were  propofed  for  the  refto- 
ration  and  'prefervation  of  health,  and  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  Thefe  exercifes  were  of  Greek  origin ;  thev 
are  fo  called  from  the  word  yvpvos,  naked’,  for  thefe  ex¬ 
ercifes  w'ere  performed  by  naked  men  in  the  public 
games.  Thefe  exercifes  were  wreftiing,  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  and  other  a£ts  of  agility  and  force. 

Herodicus,  the  father  of  Hippocrates,  was  the  firft 
who  introduced  thefe  exercifes  into  medicine. 

The  Egyptians  thought  gymnaftics  not  neceflary  ;  they 
thought  that  by  them  a  genuine  health  was  not  generated, 
but  in  its  Head  a  fhort-lived  ftrength,  highly  dangerous  to 
young  people.  See  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  de  Arte 
Gymnaftica.  Fuller’s  Medicina  Gymnajlica. 

GYMNOSPERMOS.  See  Angiospermos. 

GYNFECIA,  from  yuvu,  woman.  It  fignifies  the  mell* 
ftrua,  and  fometimes  the  lochia. 

GYNHECIUM,  from  yi/yti,  a  woman,  A  feraglio, 
alfo  a  name  for  antimony. 

GYNECOMASTON.  An  enormous  increafe  of  the 
breads  of  women. 

GYNEECOMASTOS.  A  man  whofe  breads  are  large* 
like  a  woman’s,  from  ywri,  a  Woman ,  and  /*arvg,  breajl. 

G  YNYECOMYS TAX,  From  yuvn,  a  woman ,  and 
a  beard.  The  hairs  on  the  female  pudenda. 

GYNANTHROPOS.  That  fpecies  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  which  partakes  more  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  i- 
that  fpecies  which  partakes  moft  of  the  male  is  called  ««- 
drogynus.  Thefe  diftindlions  are  groundlefs,  for  all  her¬ 
maphrodites,  fo  called,  are  properly  women. 

GYNECANTHE.  Black  Bryony.  See  BrioniA 
nigra. 

GYPSOPHYTON,  The  great  saxifrage. 
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HABA.  See  F  aba. 

H ABASCUM.  The  name  of  a  Virginian  foot 
which  refembles  a  parfnip,  and  is  a  falutary  food. 
HABENA,  The  name  of  a  bandage,  contrived  to  keep 
the  lips  of  wounds  together. 

HABILLA  DE  CARTHAGENA.  Bean  of  Car¬ 
tagena.  See  Bejuio. 


HABITUS  PLANTAS.  The  habit  of  a  plant  is  the 
outward  appearance  of  plants,  or  what  is  called  their  port. 

HACUB.  A  fpecies  of  carduus,  the  young  fhoots 
of  which  are  eat  by  the  Indians,  but  the  roots  are  emetic. 

HADID.  Iron. 

HAECCEITAS.  The  quinta  eflentia  of  the  chemifts. 

HAEMA.  Blood. 

HAEMAGOGOS,  from  at(ta,  bloody  and  ayu ,  to  bring 
away.  The  name  of  an  antidote  in  Nicolaus  Myrepfus, 
which  was  ufed  for  promoting  the  menftrual  and  hsemor- 
rhoidal  fluxes. 

HAEMALOPIA.  A  variety  of  the  pfeudoblepfs  ima- 
ginaria.  In  which  all  things  feem  to  be  of  a  red  colour. 

HAEMOLOPS,  from  ai/ta,  blood,  and  tuff,  the  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  livid  marks  of  fugillatioits  in  the  face  and 
eyes. 

HAEMATAPORIA.  A  wailing,  from  a  poverty  of 
blood. 

HAEMANTHUS,  from  aijj.it,  blood,  and  avQo;,  a 
flower.  The  blood-flower,  or  African  tulip. 
Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies,  but  no  medical  virtue. 

HAEMATEMESIS.  Vomiting  of  blood.  It  is 
always  fymptomatic.  See  Vomitus. 

HAEMATIA.  1  An  epithet  for  a  fort  of  garum, 

HAEMATION.  )  made  of  the  inteftines  of  filh 
macerated  in  fait. 

HAEMATITES,  from  at/ta,  blood.  The  Greeks  call 
the  ore  of  iron  thus,  from  its  fuppofed  virtue  of  flop-  j 
ping  blood.  It  is  called  alfo  blood-stone,  azedigrin.  j 
When  it  was  in  flattilh  cakes,  with  knobs  on  the  furface, 
then  the  ancients  called  it  haematites ;  but  when  it  was  in 
long  ftriated  pieces,  they  call  it  fchifus,  but  they  poflefs 
no  diftinguifhing  qualities  different  from  each  other. 
The  terra  finopica  is  alfo  called  blood-fone. 

From  twenty -four  parts  of  good  haematites,  nineteen 
parts  of  iron  hath  been  extradted,  but  half  its  weight  it 1 
often  affords.  Plenty  of  it  is  met  with  in  Germany,  j 
France,  and  Spain,  but  we  have  as  good  as  any  in  Eng-  ! 
land.  It  is  very  hard,  of  a  dark  red  colour}  but  on 
powdering  it,  the  rednefs  becomes  brighter.  As  a  me¬ 
dicine,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  it  that  is  not  af¬ 
forded  with  more  advantage  by  iron  ;  and  as  it  is  very 
difficultly  powdered,  the  crocus  martis  may  be  fubftituted 
in  its  room,  or  the  rubigo  ferri.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

HAEMATITINOS.  An  epithet  of  a  collyrium  in 
Galen,  in  which  is  the  haematites. 

H  AEM  AT OCELE,  from  atfta,  blood,  and  a  tu¬ 
mor.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  falfe  hernia  in  the  ferotum  ;  it  j 
confifts  of  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
its  appearance  is  the  fame  as  when  an  hydrocele  is  the 
diforder,  and  fo  is  the  method  of  its  cure.  See  Celfus. 
P.  AEgineta.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  482.  Pott’s  Works, 
4to.  1775-  White’s  Surgery,  p.  342. 

HAEMATOCELE  ARTERIOSUM.  See  Aneuris- 
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HAEMATOCHYSIS,  from  atftoo,  blood,  and  %ta,  t» 
pour  out.  It  is  a  term  ufed  by  Willis  to  Cgnify  an  hae¬ 
morrhage.  See  HjEMOrrhagia. 

HAEMATODES.  Bloody  crane’s-bill.  See  Ge¬ 
ranium  Sanguinarium. 

HAEMATOMPHALOCELE.  A  tumor  in  the  navel, 
turgid  with  blood,  from  aipa,  blood,  o/j.pa\&,  navel,  and 


KtiXv,  a  tumor. 

HAEMATOPEDESIS.  Bloody  sweat. 

HAEMATOPHLCEBCESTASIS,  from  outta,  blood, 
pxtvf- ,  a  vein,  and  racris,  a  fation.  It  is  a  fuppreflion  of 
the  impetuous  current  and  intumefcence  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins.  But  Galen  fays,  that  fome  underhand  by  it 
the  veins  full  and  tumefeent  with  blood. 

HAEMATOXYLON  CAMPECHIANUM.  See 
Lignum  Campechense. 

HAEMATURIA.  Bloody  urine.  It  is  always  fyrap- 
tomatic.  See  Urina. 

HAEMITRITAEUS.  A  fpecies  of  fever.  See  Semi- 


terttana. 


HAEMOCERCHNUS.  Blood  brought  up  from  the 
fauces,  with  a  noife,  or  rattling,  or  bloody  excretions 
difeharged  in  a  dry  form. 

HAEMODIA.  A  painful  ftupor  of  the  teeth,  caufed 
by  acid  and  auftere  fubftances  touching  them. 
HAEMOPTOE.  Sec  H/emoptysis. 
HAEMOPTYICUS.  A  perfon  who  difeharges  blood 
from  the  mouth  is  thus  called. 

HAEMOPTYSIS,  1  from  aifta,  blood,  and  zjTju,  to  fphu 
HAEMOPTYS.  j  A  spitting  of  blood;  alfo  called 
H2EMOPTOE.  If  blood  is  difeharged  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  it  is  generally  called  a  fpitting  of  blood  ;  but  it 
feems  more  proper  when  blood  flows  from  the  nofe,  to 
call  it  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe ;  when  from  the  ftomach,  a 
vomiting  of  blood  ;  and  only  when  from  the  lungs,  a 
fpitting  of  blood. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py¬ 
rexia?,  and  order  haemorrhagic.  He  obferves  five  fpecies. 
I.  Hamoptyfis  plethorica,  when  no  other  diforder  is  at¬ 
tendant  than  the  excefs  of  blood.  2.  Hamoptyfis  violenta, 
where  fome  external  violence  hath  been  the  caufe.  3. 
Hamoptyfis  phthifica,  where  there  is  a  wafting  and  con¬ 
tinued  debility  takes  place  after  a  cough.  4.  Hamoptyfis 
calculofa,  when  with  the  difeharges  by  coughing  there 
are  calcareous  concretions  thrown  up.  5.  Hamoptyfs 
vicaria,  when  accuftomed  evacuations  being  imprudent¬ 
ly  checked  is  the  caufe. 

Paffionate  people,  weakly  flender  people,  with  long 
necks,  and  flat  breads,  and  thofe  who  while  young  were 
fubjedt  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  are  moft  fubjett  to  an  ha¬ 
moptyfs. 

An  haemoptoe  may  happen  three  ways :  1.  By  an  ac¬ 
cidental  rupture  of  the  veflels,  in  which  cafe  if  the  vef- 
lels  are  fmall,  and  the  patient  is  quiet,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  if  large,  the  danger  is  confiderable.  2.  From 
an  ulcer  in  the  iungs,  whence  in  coughing  it  will  be  for¬ 
ced  up,  and  mix  with  phlegm  or  pus,  in  which  cafe  dan¬ 
ger  is  great,  as  fome  large  veflel  may  be  eroded.  3.  By 
anaftomofis,  this  is  without  danger,  and  oft  relieves  wo¬ 
men  whofe  menfes  are  fupprefled. 

Sometimes  the  bronchial  artery  is  ruptured.  If  the 
orifice  is  fmall,  the  difeharge  is  foon  at  an  end,  for  the 
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blood  ftagnating  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  lungs, 
the  artery  is  comprefled,  and  the  rupture  clofed  :  in  fome 
inftances  this  blood  is  abforbed,  in  others  it  corrupts  and 
excites  an  inflammation,  which  terminates  in  fuppura- 
tion,  then  making  its  way  into  the  bronchia,  is  by  de¬ 
grees  fpit  up,  but  often  a  confumption  follows. 

Sometimes  the  rupture  happens  in  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  and  then  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fudden,  more 
copious  and  florid  than  when  from  the  bronchial  artery ; 
it  is  all'o  without  pain,  and  unmixed  with  phlegm. 

When  this  dilorder  is  from  a  rupture  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  as  juft  obferved,  the  following  fymptoms  are  not 
fo  generally  attendant ;  but  for  the  moft  part  the  preced¬ 
ing  fymptoms  are  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  an  opprefiive  undulatory  pain  about  the 
diaphragm,  flatulencies  in  the  belly,  a  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremeties,  hoarfnefs,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  & c.  as  thefe 
{hew  a  general  ftricture  on  the  veftels,  and  a  tendency  of 
the  blood  to  inflammation,  fo  they  are  commonly  the 
fore-runners  of  a  copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
fauces,  by  which  means  it  may  always  be  diftinguifhed 
from  an  haemoptoe.  Though  the  difcharge  be  from  the 
bronchial  artery,  if  it  hath  not  laid  any  time  in  the  breaft, 
it  may  appear  thin  and  florid  -,  but  in  this  cafe  its  ejec¬ 
tion  is  not  fudden,  and  its  appearance  is  blackiffi  and 
fomewhat  thick  ;  though  a  frothy  cough  attends,  there  is 
a  pain  and  heat  in  the  breaft,  with  a  fenfe  of  weaknefs 
there  during  the  difeafe,  fometimes  a  feveriftmefs  appears, 
,but  it  abates  with  each  difcharge  of  blood,  which  returns 
at  intervals  until  the  cure  is  effected.  Sometimes  matter 
is  mixed  with,  or  follows  after  the  difcharges. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  ufeful  in  pleurifies,  and 
peripneumonies ;  in  a  dropfy,  the  fcurvy,  and  confump¬ 
tion,  it  denotes  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs ;  in  the  robuft,  a 
fpitting  of  blood  is  not  very  dangerous,  but  in  the  tender 
and  feeble  the  cure  is  very  difficult,  and  often  impoflible*, 
if  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  it  is  fatal. 

The  patient  ffiould  be  kept  cool  and  quiet  both  in  body 
and  mind ;  his  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  and  {lender, 
but  yet  fufficiently  nourilhing  •,  fpirituous  liquors  and 
fermented  ones  fhould  be  at  leaft  fo  fparingly  ufed,  that 
the  blood  may  never  be  rarefied  thereby  •,  the  voice  fhould 
not  be  exerted  in  any  extraordinary  degree. 

Medicines  need  not  be  given  before  the  patient  feems 
weakened  by  his  complaint ;  and  then  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  bleeding  in  the  arm  may  be 
repeated.  When  the  conftitution  will  admit  of  this  ope¬ 
ration,  the  difcharges  by  it  fhould  be  copious,  for  one 
free  bleeding  is  far  more  ufeful  than  many  fparing 
ones. 

Nitre,  if  taken  early  in  this  diforder,  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  The  following  method  is  the  moft  conveni¬ 
ent  and  ufeful ;  R  Sal  nitri  ^  fs.  conf.  rofar.  3  iv.  m> 
cap.  q.  n.  m.  major,  6ta  vel  3tia  quaq.  hora  pro  re  nata. 

Purges  of  the  natron  vitriolatum  are  fingularly  ufeful 
in  checking  internal  hsemorrhages,  and  may  be  fo  re¬ 
peated  as  to  keep  the  bowels  always  lax. 

De  Haen  recommends  the  drinking  of  cold  water. 

Styptics  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

If  the  cough  is  troublefome,  an  eleCtary  with  nitre  and 
fperma  caeti  will  be  ufeful ;  and  as  an  opiate  the  pil.  e  fty- 
race  may  be  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  juft  to  allay  this  trou¬ 
blefome  fymptom.  See  Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Lond.  Med. 
Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  206,  and  Med.  Mufeum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  257 — 259.  Brooke’s  PraCt.  of  Phyf.  Cullen’s  Firft 
Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  336,  edit.  4. 

— —  Accidentalis,} 

■ -  Habitualis,  > 

- Traumatica,  a 

- - .  ExTuberculo  Pulmonum,  i.  e.  Haemoptysis 

Phthisica. 

CaTAMENIAx-IS,  ?  h.f.  HiEMOPTYSfS  VICARIA. 

- Periodica,  S 

HiEMORRHAGIA,  from  ou/aoc ,  bloody  and  pncrau,  to 
break  forth ,  or  pnyvopa,  to  break  forth ,  called  by  Willis 
Hematochyfis ;  alfo  Sanguifuxus.  There  are  but  few 
hemorrhages  (not  owing  to  external  violence)  which  would 
prove  fatal  if  no  means  were  ufed  to  flop  them  $  hence 
many  medicines  have,  at  different  times,  had  the  repute 
of  being  fpecifics.  Periodical  and  critical  hemorrhages 
have  generally  their  eaufe  in  the  primse  viae,  and  their 
propereft  remedies  are  fuch  as  thofe  that  purge,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  bile  temperate,  of  which  kind  are  the  natron 
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f.  Haemoptysis  violen- 
See  Haemoptysis. 


vitriolatum  ;  but  ftill  to  be  preferred  is  the  ol.  ricini  ver. 
The  feat  of  fpontaneous  hemorrhages  is  generally  where 
the  veffels  are  tender,  and  not  braced  up  by  neighbouring 
membranes,  See.  as  in  the  noftrils,  bronchia  of  the  lungs, 
the  gums,  ftomach,  inteftinum  ileum,  the  extremity  of 
the  inteftinum  reCtum,  the  uterus,  and  vagina  *,  though 
rare  inftances  are  recorded  of  hemorrhages  from  veftels 
which  lie  deeper,  and  are  more  defended. 

Thofe  who  abound  with  thick  fibrous  blood  rarely  are 
affeCted  with  this  diforder ;  adifpofition  to  it  is  generally 
hereditary,  and  is  increafed  by  aCtion,  clofe  thinking, 
hot  acrid  aliments,  &c.  thofe  who  have  too  much  ferum 
in  their  veftels,  who  have  a  foft  texture  of  body,  are  fe- 
dentary,  or  have  a  defective  perfpiratiort,  and  who  eat 
more  than  they  can  eafily  difcharge,  are  moft  fubjedt  to 
hemorrhages . 

The  caufes  are  not  directly  a  redundancy  of  blood,  its 
acrimony,  or  thinnefs  ;  but  rather  from  an  irregular  un¬ 
equal  circulation,  which  happens  when  the  parts  remote 
from  the  heart  are  by  a  ftridture  fo  braced  up  that  the 
blood  cannot  eafily  return  through  the  veins,  hence  the 
fmall  arteries  and  particularly  thofe  that  are  the  leaft  de¬ 
fended,  are  ruptured.  But  the  caufes  of  thofe  hemorrhages 
that  are  of  the  fymptomatic  kind  are  to  be  fought  for  in 
infardtions  and  obftruCtions  or  indurations  of  the  veftels 
and  the  vifeera,  which  put  a  ftop  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  and  occafion  a  glut  on  particular  parts. 
From  what  is  juft  faid,  acrimony  and  rarefaCtion  are  not 
excluded  from  the  occafional  caufes,  as  is  evident  in 
fcorbutic  habits.  Sec. 

In  acute  difeafes,  when  there  are  fmall  difcharges  of 
blood  which  fuddeniy  ceafe,  they  indicate  at  leaft  a  te¬ 
dious  difeafe.  Hemorrhages  are  falutary  when  no  incon¬ 
venience  is  obferved  from  them,  for  then  the  habit  is  one 
way  or  other  relieved.  When  this  accident  happens 
from  difordered  vifeera,  efpecially  if  the  liver,  fpleen,  or 
lungs,  are  the  parts  aftedled,  the  confequence  is  generally 
fatal,  by  producing  a  dropfy,  a  heCtic,  Sec.  which  ufhers 
in  death. 

As  to  the  cure,  the  belt  remedies,  where  topical  ap¬ 
plications  cannot  be  admitted,  are,  a  cool  air,  reft,  a 
lparing  mild  diet,  given  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  aci¬ 
dulated  drinks,  nitre  &  natron  vitriolatum,  as  directed 
in  the  hsemoptyfis,  and  opiates  in  fmall  dofes ;  Hoffman 
adds  to  thefe,  frictions  of  the  feet,  and  bathing  them  in 
warm  water.  If  the  diforder  is  fymptomatic,  the  cure 
depends  chiefly  on  the  removal  of  the  original  difeafe. 
Perfons  rarely  die  of  hemorrhagesy  unlefs  the  large  arte¬ 
ries  are  divided  ;  but  thofe  who  fuffer  a  great  lofs  of  blood 
fall  into  a  deliquium,  and  then  the  hemorrhage  Hops  :  if 
the  patient  is  thus  left  dead,  as  it  were,  in  a  moderately 
warm  room,  give  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  flelh  broth 
frequently,  and  thus  drooping  life  may  be  fupported, 
until  the  divided  veftels  contraCt  themfelves  and  con- 
folidate.  Thofe  who  endeavour  to  recover  perfons  from 
the  deliquiums  which  hemorrhages  occafion,  by  giving 
cordial  liquors,  do  not  reftore  the  loft  quantity  of  fluids, 
but  increafe  the  adtion  of  the  veftels  on  their  remaining 
contents,  by  which  more  blood  is  ftill  difeharged :  again, 
if  a  large  artery  is  not  wounded,  or  fuch  a  one  as  being 
affixed  to  a  bone  cannot  retradl  itfelf  and  clofe,  the  ori¬ 
fice,  by  the  elafticity  of  the  veflel,  is  contradled  and  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Hunter  recom¬ 
mends  to  leave  all  internal  hemorrhages  to  nature  ;  and 
fays,  that  life  is  fafe  if  the  patient  is  permitted  to  faint. 

As  to  external  hemorrhages ,  which  admit  of  topical 
affiftance,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  almoft  all  the  blood 
difeharged  from  wounds,  are  difeharged  from  the  arte¬ 
ries  ;  for  pretty  large  veins,  when  divided,  difcharge  but 
little  blood.  Sometimes  the  bleeding  veflel  admits  of  a 
comprefs  on  the  ruptured  or  wounded  part ;  but  when, 
this  cannot  be  effectually  applied,  the  needle  and  ligature 
are  the  propereft  means  of  relief.  Hemorrhages  in  the 
mouth  fometimes  require  the  aCtual  cautery  but  in 
other  cafes  efcharotics  are  not  advifeable.  See  Wounds 

of  the  ARTERIES. 

Haemorrhagi a,  or  Hemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  is  a 
word  fynonymous  with  Profufio,  and  in  Cullen’s  Nofology, 
fignifies  aCtive  or  febrile  hemorrhages.  See  Phofusio 
Epistaxis.  In  perfons  of  a  fpungy  habit  they  are  co¬ 
pious  and  frequent ;  efpecially  if  the  veftels  are  fmall 
and  numerous.  In  lean  perfons,  whofe  veftels  are  large, 
they  donot  fo  frequently  happen  ;  but  when  they  do,  they 
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are  profufe.  Fernelius  obferves,  that  u  perfons  whofe 
vifcera  and  liver  are  weak  and  fcirrhous,  are  fubje£l  to 
frequent  hemorrhages  of  the  nofe,  as  well  as  dropfical 
patients.” 

The  caufes  in  general  are  the  fame  as  in  other  morbid 
hemorrhages. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  often  preceded  by  fome  degree 
of  quicknel's  in  the  pulfe,  a  fluffling  in  the  face,  pulfa- 
tion  in  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head,  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  heat  in  the  noftrils,  an  itching  there,  & c. 
All  hemorrhages ,  but  efpecially  from  the  noftrils,  are 
generally  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  ftri£lure  of  the 
ikin  and  external  parts,  a  detumefcence  of  the  veflels,  a 
refrigeration,  laffitude  in  the  limbs,  coftivenefs,  and 
.pmins  in  the  belly. 

In  many  inftances  the  lofs  of  blood  by  the  nofe  is  fa- 
lutary,  as  the  vertigo,  head-ach,  epilepfy,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  See.  Thofe  who  in  childhood  often  bleed  at  the 
nofe,  when  older  become  fubjedft  to  diforders  in  the  breaft, 
the  rheumatifm,  piles,  nephritic,  or  colic'pains. 

In  attempting  a  cure,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
periodical  bleedings  at  the  nofe  fhould  not  be  flopped,  at 
Jeaft  before  the  patient  is  much  weakened  by  it,  left  an 
apoplexy  or  a  lethargy  fhould  be  the  confequence.  What 
is  related  above,  concerning  hemorrhages  in  general, 
fhould  be  remembered  in  this  particular  cafe.  Gently 
purging  with  *  the  natron  vitriolatum,  is  in  this  inftancl 
almoft  a  fpecific  ; '  putting  the  hands  and  feet  in  warm 
water  aflifts  in  removing  the  fpafm  of  the  veflels  in  the 
extremities. 

When,  notwithftanding  internal  medicines,  and  doflils 
of  lint  put  up  the  noftrils,  the  blood  continues  to  flow 
from  the  nofe,  the  following  method,  communicated  (if 
I  remember  right)  by  a  furgeon  in  Birmingham  is  effec¬ 
tual.  The  hint  of  this  method  of  flopping  up  the  no- 
llrils  and  paflage  into  the  throat,  is  mentioned  alfo  in  Le 
Dran’s  Operations,  Cafe  vi.  in  the  Remarks,  and  eafily 
puts  an  end  to  the  complaint.  “  Take  a  piece  of  ftrong 
fewing  filk,  wax  it  well,  and  to  one  end  of  it  faften  a 
doflil  of  lint ;  then  take  a  piece  of  catgut  (about  the 
fize  of  a  fecond  firing  of  a  violin)  and  introduce  it  up 
the  bleeding  noftril ;  when  you  perceive  it  in  the  mouth, 
take  hold  of  its  end  with  a  forceps,  -and  draw  it  out 
thereat,  make  a  knot  upon  it,  and  faften  the  end  of  the 
waxed  filk  to  it  ;  then  withdraw  the  catgut  back  again  by 
the  noftril ,  take  hold  of  the  filk,  and  pull  the  doflil  of  lint 
into  the  pofterior  noftril :  after  which,  fluff  the  anterior 
noftril  full  of  lint,  and  thus  you  certainly  flop  the  bleed¬ 
ing.  After  a  few  days  the  lint  may  be  taken  away.”  See 
Hoffman;  and  Van  Swieten’s  Comm,  on  Boerh.  Aph. 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  Bell’s  Sur- 
-  gery,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.  London  Med.  Tranfa£lions,  vol. 
Hi.  p.  2x7.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  263. 

Haemorrhagia  uterina.  Exceflive  menfes.  See 
Menorhagi  A. 

Haemorrhoid  ale,  or  H®morrhoidalis  herba. 
See  (helidonium  minus. 

HiEMORRHOIDALES  ARTERLE.  Haemor- 
rhoidal  arteries.  They  are  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal. 

- Interna  arteria.  See  Mesentericae  ar- 

teri  ae.  It  foon  divides  into  branches,  one  of  which  runs 
down  behind  the  inteftinum  re£lum,  to  which  it  is  di- 
flributed  by  feveral  ramifications,  and  it  communicates 
with  the  arteriae  hypogaftricae. 

HaEMORRHOIDALIS.  Haemorrhoid al  fever. 
This  is  a  fever  of  fliort  duration,  mentioned  by  Vogel, 
and  confidered  as  fymptomatic,  which  he  defines  an  ephi- 
mera,  attended  with  pain  of  the  fpine,  piles,  or  at  leaft 
painful  varices  breaking  out  about  the  fourth  day,  which 
terminate  the  febrile  affedlions. 

Haemorrhoidalis  externa  arteria.  See  Pu- 
dic  a  Arteria. 

-  Extern.®  Ven®.  The  external  haemor¬ 
rhoid  al  veins.  They  fpread  about  the  inteftinum  rec¬ 
tum  and  anus ;  andproceed  from  the  hypogaftricae  venae  : 
they  communicate  with  the  hemorrhoidales  internae. 

-  Interna  Vena,  called  alfo  mefartaca  interna 

vena.  The  internal  haemorrhoidal  vein  ;  alfo  call¬ 
ed  the  lefler  mefaraic  vein.  It  is  called  hemorrhoidaly  from 
the  tumors  often  found  at  its  extremity  next  the  anus, 
which  are  called  haemorrhoides.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  vena  portae  ventralis ;  though  fome- 
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times  it  fprings  from  the  fplenica  t  it  fends  a  branch  to  the 
duodenum  from  near  its  beginning  :  then  it  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  afeends,  the  other  de-» 
feends ;  the  defeending  branch  runs  down  on  the  left 
portion  of  the  colon  on  its  lower  incurvations,  and  on 
the  inteftinum  re£lum  to  the  anus.  The  hemorrijoidal 
veins  have  no  valves. 

HaEMORRHOIDES,  from  ou/xa,  blood ,  and  pew,  to 
flow.  The  hemorrhoids,  or  piles.  A  difeharge 
of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  is  thus  named, 
and  is  alfo  called  the  open,  or  bleeding  piles  :  when 
inftead  of  this  haemorrhage  there  are  large  tumors, 
which  are  generally  painful  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rec¬ 
tum,  they  are  called  the  blind  piles.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and  order 
haemorrhagia.  He  diftinguiflies  four  fpecies  :  1.  Haemor- 
rhois  tumens,  when  there  are  external  fwellings  on  the 
edge  of  the  anus.  2.  Haemorrhois  procidens,  when  the 
piles  are  external,  and  caufed  by  a  bearing  down  of  the 
anus.  3.  Haemorrhois  fluens,  when  the  piles  are  inter¬ 
nal  without  external  tumor,  or  bearing  down  of  the 
anus.  4.  Haemorrhois  caeca,  when  there  are  pains  and 
tumor  about  the  anus,  and  no  difeharge  of  blood. 

From  difledlions  this  difeafe  feems  to  be  an  echymofis 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  redlum, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  neighbouring  veflels :  if  this 
be  true,  it  accounts  for  the  great  lofs  of  blood  this  way, 
without  lofs  of  ftrength,  for  it  is  gradually  emptied  into 
the  echymofis,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  it  pours  out  fo 
feemingly  plentifully. 

There  is  feldom  much  difeharge  from  the  external  hae¬ 
morrhoidal  veflels,  but  they  readily  admit  of  varices  be¬ 
ing  formed  in  them,  which  ai-e  painful.  But  the  inter¬ 
nal  haemorrhoidal  veflels  not  only  difeharge  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  but,  when  fupprefled,  thofe  diforders  are  generated 
which  arife  from  diforders  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas, 
mefentery,  and  inteftines. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  inteftinum  re£lum,  inter¬ 
nally,  are  little  jagged  procefles,  fomewhat  like  the  ca- 
runculae  myrtiformes  in  the  vagina,  which  are  the  feat 
of  the  internal,  as  well  as  of  the  external  piles. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a  lax,  fpongy  habit,  and  difpofed  to 
feed  ;  who  eat  heartily,  and  drink  freely ;  who  indulge 
in  eafe ;  who  are  habitually  coftive,  &c.  are  the  molt 
fubjedt  to  this  diforder. 

The  piles  often  affedl  pregnant  women,  from  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  uterus  on  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  In  all 
other  cafes,  the  immediate  caufe  is  a  difficult  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  htemorrhoidal  veins,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  their  perpendicular  fituation,  and  want  of 
valves.  The  difeharge  happens  when  the  extremities  of 
the  veflels  in  the  inteftinum  redlum  are  fo  diftended  by 
the  accumulated  blood,  as  to  be  returned.  Whatever 
generates  a  redundance  of  blood,  retards  its  paflage 
through  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portae,  or  invites 
it  in  too  large  quantities  to  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  dif- 
pofes  to  this  complaint.  Aloes,  garlic,  jalap,  and  even 
rhubarb  in  fome  conftitutions,  bring  on  the  piles ,  by  de¬ 
riving  an  afflux  of  humours  to  their  feat :  aromatic  food, 
fweet  and  ftrong  wines,  anger,  grief,  or  any  violent  com¬ 
motion  of  body  or  mind  do  the  fame. 

The  blind  piles  appear  in  the  form  of  tubercles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  from  that  of  a  pea,  up  to  a  pullet’s  egg. 
They  are  diftinguiffled  from  other  tubercles  about  the 
anus,  by  their  colour  and  refiftance  to  the  touch,  for  they 
appear  livid  or  black,  and,  when  prefled  by  the  finger, 
they  feel  like  a  bladder  filled  with  water ;  which  circum- 
ftances  are  not  obferved  in  other  tubercles  in  the  anus, 
or  about  it :  fome  of  thefe  are  foft  and  not  painful,  others 
are  hard,  painful,  and  inflamed.  This  kind  of  piles 
generally  appear  in  coftive  habits  that  are  plethoric,  and 
in  women  that  are  pregnant,  or  after  difficult  labour,  or 
fupprefled  menfes.  If  thefe  blind  piles  burft,  they  form 
the  open,  or  bleeding  piles.  The  blind  piles  fometimes 
caufe  fuch  a  fpafm  in  the  anus,  as  renders  fitting  difficult, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  a  clyfter  impoffible  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  give  rife  to  a  fiftula. 

The  eruption  of  the  htemorrhage  in  the  open  piles  is 
often  preceded  by  fpafmodic  ftridftures,  flatulencies,  pain 
about  the  os  facrum,  and  various  other  fymptoms,  which 
diforder  the  whole  frame.  In  the  beginning  of  exceflive 
difeharges,  the  blood  is  black  and  grumous ;  after  this,  it 
appears  of  a  redder  colour,  and  after  this  the  difeharge  is 
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ferous  and  mucous,  refembling  the  white  of  egg  :  at 
length  the  ftrength  is  impaired,  the  pulfe  is  languid  arid 
trembling,  and  a  cachexy,  aft  hedtic  fever,  or  a  dropfy 
comes  on,  and  the  cafe  becomes  defperate. 

The  piles  are  not  always  readily  diftinguilhed  j  and 
attention  is  fometimJs  required,  left  they  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  colic,  or  a  dyfentery,  or  with  tu¬ 
mors  about  the  anus. 

When  the  caufe  is  a  tumof  in  the  liver  or  fpleeft,  a 
fatal  atrophy,  or  hectic  is  the  confequence.  Exceffive 
hemorrhoidal  difeharges  often  terminate  in  dropfies ;  but 
if  they  fucceed  a  dropfy  from  an  indurated  liver,  death  is 
at  hand.  On  the  contrary,  moderate  difeharges  from  the 
hcemorrhoidal  veins  give  great  relief  to  the  conftitutidn 
that  is  opprefled  by  the  gout,  afthma,  ifchiadic  pains, 
dil'eafes  of  the  kidnics  or  bladder,  hypochondriac,  hyfte- 
ric,  or  maniac  dilorders,  &c.  Only  thofe  difeharges  of 
blood  from  the  anus  are  to  be  deemed  morbid,  by  which 
the  patient  is  enfeebled,  and  the  digeftion,  &c.  are 
hurt. 

The  general  indications  are,  i.  To  take  off  the  in- 
creafed  impetus  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  by  bleeding, 
and  fmall  doles  oi  ipecacuanha.  2.  To  induce  an  aftric- 
tion  to  the  relaxed  veflels ;  this  Ihriuld  be  done  fiowly  -, 
and  to  this  end,  alum  is  a  proper  application,  or  the 
bark  may  be  ufed,  but  other  vegetable  aftringents  are 
too  powerful.  3.  To  avoid  all  irritation,  by  regulating 
the  ftools. 

A11  incautious  ufe  of  improper  diet  will  render  the  beft 
medicines  ineffedlual  in  this  difeafe  ;  carefully  therefore 
avoid  that,  and  every  accident  that  can  increafe  the 
malady- 

Bleeding  at  proper  intervals,  where  there  is  a  fariguine 
plethora,  will  in  forae  meaiure  prevent  the  returns,  or  at 
leaft  moderate  the  violence  of  them  ;  a  light  diet,  that  is 
cooling  and  laxative,  Ihould  be  kept  to ;  broths  and  gruels 
are  uleful,  but  inflaming  liquors  fhould  be  cautioufiy 
drank. 

When  the  piles  do  not  bleed,  they  are  attended  with 
confiderable  pain ;  in  which  cafe,  doffris  of  lint,  dipped 
in  warm  olive  oil,  may  be  applied,  or  other  emollient  li¬ 
niments  may  be  fpread  on  foft  rags,  and  kept  on  with 
proper  bandages :  if  the  piles  are  troublefome  by  their 
bulk,  drefs  them  with  a  mixture  of  Ample  lime-water, 
in  which  is  a  fmall  quantity  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine 
and  a  little  acetated  cerufla. 

The  bowels  muft  be  kept  lax  ;  and  for  this  end,  the 
eledl.  e  caffia  is  far  preferable  to  the  ele£L  e  fenna  comp. 
Sulphur,  and  the  ol.  ricini,  are  alfo  proper  laxatives. 

If  the  want  of  tone  in  the  redtum  be  a  caufe,  chalybeate 
tindtures,  with  bitters,  and  cafcarilla,  may  be  taken  for 
fome  time. 

If  other  diforders  attend,  which  conduce  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  continuance  of  the  piles,  fuch  remedies  as  are 
adapted  to,  their  removal,  muft  not  be  omitted. 

Forms  of  medicines,  both  internal  and  external,  are 
abundantly  preferibed  in  practical  authors  ;  therefore  the 
reader  is  defired  to  feleCt,  as  circumftances  may  feem  to 
require. 

If  the  cafe  requires  the  afiiftance  of  a  furgeon  to  check 
the  haemorrhage,  a  cooling  purge  may  be  adminiftered, 
and  five  or  fix  hours  before  any  operation,  injeCt  a  clyfter, 
then  laying  the  patient  with  his  belly  acrofs  a  bed  or  table  ; 
let  an  affiftant  i'eparate  the  nates,  then  the  operator  may 
tie  up  the  bleeding  veins  with  a  needle  and  thread ;  but 
if  there  are  tubercles,  take  hold  of  them  with  the  forceps, 
and  cut  them  off,  tying  them  up  alfo  ;  but  be  careful  not 
to  leave  the  fmalleft  vein  open.  If  the  profulion  ceafes 
not  thus,  apply  lint,  with  proper  comprefl'es,  and  the  T 
bandage.  If  the  veins  are  high  in  the  reCtum,  diftend  it 
W’.tn  a  convenient  inftrument  until  the  veins  can  be  come 
at.  If  the  bhnd  piles  encompafs  the  anus,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  difeharges  by  ftool,  and  to  prove  otherwife  trou- 
blcfome,  remove  the  iargeft  of  them  by  a  ligature,  which 
maybe  tightened  daily  until  the  tumor  drops  off:  but  be¬ 
fore  this  attempt,  let  warm  fpirit  of  wine  be  ufed,  in  order 
to  difperfe  it.  If  the  diftended  vein  is  high  and  inflamed, 
open  it  with  a  lancet. 

See  Hoffmann.  Heifter’s  Inftitutes.  Lobb  on  painful 
Diftempers  ;  Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Brooke’s  and  Lon¬ 
don  Fra  deice  of  Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
Edit.  4.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  White’s  Surgery, 
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H^emorrhoides  excedentes. 

ab  exania.  i.  e.  htemorrhois  procidens. 

— —  decoLoratje,  alb.*  )  Wheri  the  difeharge 
vel  mucidae.  J  is  not  bloody. 

• — —  hjemorrhois  tumens. 

•  - -  immodica. 

•  - -  TOLYPOSA. 

See  Hasmorrhoides. 

HTMORRHOIS.  So  Dr.  Cullen  hames  the  has- 
morrhoides. 

HFEMORRHQUS.  The  name  of  a  poifOnoiis  fer- 
pent,  fee  P.  FEgineta,  lib.  v.  cap.  1 5.  Hippocrates  calls 
thofe  large  veins  thus,  which,  when  opened,  diftharge 
the  blood  copioufly. 

HASMOSEASIA.  A  general  ftagnation  of  blood  from 
a  plethora. 

HiEMOoT  A  TIC  A,  from  ai/xa,  blood,  and  irti/xi,  ta 
Jlop.  Medicines  which  flop  haemorrhages. 

HAtMOrOICUS,  one  who  fpits  bloody  from  at/xa, 
blood,  nr'iua,  to  fpit. 

HA2RMIA.  A  fort  of  Indian  fruit  like  peppei*.  Sec 
Lemery  de  Drogues.  ,  . 

HAGIOSPERMON.  See  Santonicum. 

HAGIOXYLON.  See  GuaiacuM  LIGNUM. 

HALCHEMIA.  The  art  of  fufing  falts. 

HALCYON.  See  Alcedo. 

HALCYONIUM.  The  fpume  or  froth  of  the  fea. 
It  is  oily,  or  bituminous. 

HALEC,  alfo  called  harengus,  the  herring.  Pickled 
herrings  are  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  as  fynapifms 
are*  Frefh  ones  produce  the  alkaline  putrefaction  in  the 
ftomach,  fo  are  ufeful  when  an  acid  prevails  there. 

HALICACABUM.  See  Alkekenc  1. 

Halicacabum  Indicum  rectum.  A  fpecies  of 
folanum. 

—  PeregriNum.  A  fpecies  of  corindum. 

H  ALICES.  Pandiculations  after  fleep,  or  upon  awak¬ 
ing. 

HALIMUS  ;  called  alio  portuldca  maritima ;  atriplex 
maritima  angujlifflmo  folio'-,  common  sea-purslane, 
and  TREE  SEA-PURSLANE.  Diofcorides  tells  us,  that 
the  leaves  are  eaten  as  food  ;  and  Aetius  fays,  the  buds 
are  ufed  as  pickles. 

HALINITRON.  Nitre. 

HALLUCINATIONES.  Deceptions,  mistakes: 
Dr.  Culleri  places  it  as  fyrionymous  with  his  order  of  dy- 
fiefthefise.  They  are  thofe  difeafes,  vvhofe  principal 
fymptom  is  a  depraved,  or  erroneous  imagination.  Dr. 
Cullen  defines  them — the  fenfes  depraved,  or  deftroyed 
from  fome  defeCt  or  fault  of  the  external  organs. 

HALMYRAX.  A  fort  of  nitre  produced  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Media. 

HALMYRIS.  The  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fea  cabbage. 

HALMYRODES.  Salt,  or  faljuginous.  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufes  this  word  as  an  epithet  for  fome  fevers,  in 
which,  according  to  Galen,  the  external  parts,  when, 
touched,  coinmunicate  fuch  an  itching  fenfation  as  is  per¬ 
ceived  from  handling  fait  fubftances.  When  applied  to 
the  flrin,  it  fignifies  a  fort  of  roughnefs  as  if  it  was.  falted. 
It  is  alfo  an  epithet  for  many  excretioris  that  are  fait  and 
acrimonious. 

HALO.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  areola  round  the  nipples. 

HAMMONIACI  LACRYMA.  See  Gum  A  mmoni- 

ACUM. 

HAMULUSi  ?  An  hooked  iriftrument  for  extraCt- 

HAMUS.  >  ing  a  dead  child  from  the  uterus. 

HAND  ALIA,  or  Handal,  i.  e.  bitter  apple.  See 
CoLocynthis. 

HAPSIS.  The  fenfe  of  feeling.  It  alfo  fignifies 
connexion  with  refpeCt  to  bandages:  And  oc^i;  <pptvuy 
in  Hippocrates,  fignifies  madnefs,  delirium,  or  lofs  of 
reafori. 

HAPSICORIA.  A  fort  of  loathing.  See  Pica. 

HARDESIA  HIBERNICA.  See  Hibernicus  La- 

PIS* 

HARENGUS.  See  Halec. 

HARMALA.  I  Called  alfo  rut  a  fylvefris ;  Assyrian 

HARMEL.  1  wild  rue.  Its  leaves  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  common  rue;  it  hath  but  little 
feent :  it  grows  in  Spain,  and  fome  of  the  Eaftern  couni 
tries ;  it  is  rarely  ufed,  but  is  much  like  the  comirion  rue 
in  its  qualities.  Raii  Hift.  See  Rut  a. 

HARMONIA.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  arti- 
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Culation,  and  is  when  two  thin  bones  meet,  and  lay  over 
each  other  a  little  way. 

HARMGS.  The  flefh  that  grows  betwixt  the  teeth. 

HARONKAHA.  See  Zedoaria. 

HARPAGA.  Amber.  See  Succinum. 

HAP  AS  FRUM.  A  fpecies  of  exercife  with  a  ball. 

HARPAX.  Amber.  SeeSucciNUM  Alfo  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  quick-lime  and  fulphur. 

HARROW  GATE  WATER.  This  is  a  fait,  purg¬ 
ing,  fulphureous  water.  It  had  long  been  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  thele  waters  contained  any  fulphur  ;  but  it  now  put 
out  of  difpute,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Kilvington 
and  the  right  reverend  bifhop  of  Landaff.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  which  being  at  the  wells,  which  had  not  been 
cleared  for  the  approaching  fummer,  obferved  a  circle  of 
a  yellowifh  concretion  around  the  margin  of  the  bafon, 
as  high  as  the  water  rofe,  a  fmall  portion  of  which  he 
fcraped  off)  and  dried  ;  and  on  putting  a  little  of  it  on 
a  red-hot  iron,  it  produced  a  blue  flame,  and  fmelt  ftrong 
of  fulphur.  The  bifhop  examined  the  fcum  which  the 
water  had  thrown  up,  the  mud  or  fediment  which  they 
dropped,  and  the  fubltance  fcraped  off  the  infide  of  the 
bafon,  and  by  every  trial,  found  that  they  contained  ful¬ 
phur.  Thefe  waters  are  drank  from  haif  a  pint  to  three 
quarts,  or  more.  In  fmall  quantities,  they  prove  diure¬ 
tic  ;  in  large,  ftrongly  purgative.  They  are  extremely 
ufeful  in  cutaneous  and  fcrofulous  diforders  ;  alfo  as  an¬ 
thelmintics,  deftroying  and  evacuating  worms,  and  their 
nidus ;  where  the  digeftive  powers  are  weak,  and  the 
inteftines  loaded  with  vifcid  faburra,  they  have  been  be¬ 
neficial,  and  indeed  ferviceable  in  many  chronic  com¬ 
plaints.  They  have  been  employed  externally  in  form  of 
wafhes,  fomentations,  and  baths,  particularly  in  cuta¬ 
neous  difeafes.  See  Dr.  Monro,  on  Mineral  Waters, 
and  Aquae  sulphured.  Befides  there  are  three  other 
wells  contain  different  v/aters. 

iff.  The  Sweet  Spa.  This  ftrikes  a  light  purple 
with  galls,  and  from  a  gallon,  on  evaporation,  were 
acquired  a  fcruple  of  folid  matter  at  one  time,  and  only 
eight  grains  at  another ;  of  thefe  fediments,  above  one  half 
was  earth,  the  reft  a  calcareous  nitre,  vitriolated  magnefia. 

2d.  Tuwhet.  A  gallon  of  this  yielded  at  one  time 
thirteen  grains  ;  at  another,  nineteen  "of  a  refiduum,  of 
which  three  fifth  parts  were  calcareous  earth  mixed  with 
ochre  ;  the  other  two  fifths  vitriolated  magnefia. 

3d.  Alum  Well.  From  the  roughnefs  of  this  wa¬ 
ter,  it  was  fuppofed  to  contain  alum,  a  gallon  of  which 
yielded,  on  evaporatidh,  eight  grains  of  a  dark  coloured 
brown  fediment,  which  had  a  rough  vitriolic  tafte  and 
curdled  milk.  It  is  probable,  Dr.  Monro  thinks,  on  fur¬ 
ther  examination,  that  this  water  may  be  found  to  be  a 
weak  vitriolic  water.  Dr.  Short  confiders  thefe  as  cha¬ 
lybeate  fprings. 

HARTFELL  WATER.  This  iffues  from  the  Hart- 
fell  mountain  in  the  county  of  Annandale,  Scotland.  It  is 
quite  pure  and  pellucid ;  has  an  irony,  and  fo  ftrong 
a  ftyptic  tafte,  that  it  is  fufpecfed  to  contain  alum.  By 
being  expoled  to  the  open  air,  it  becomes  weaker,  and  is 
obferved  to  be  ftronger  in  wet,  than  in  dry  weather. 
On  evaporation,  a  gallon  afforded,  of  folid  matter,  forty- 
two  grains  ;  thirty-fix  were  fal  martis,  and  fix  earth.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  the  fait  contains  more  than  the  common 
fal  martis.  As  this  water,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air, 
drops  an  ochreous  fediment,  and  becomes  weaker  ;  it  is 
probable,  that  part  of  the  impregnated  matter  is  diffolved 
and  fufpended  by  aerial  acid,  though  great  part  is  kept 
in  its  ftate  of  folution  by  means  of  the  acid  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  recommended  in  cures,  where  chaly- 
beates  are  ufeful ;  in  menorrhagia,  fluor  albus,  gleets, 
old  dyfenteries,  in  difeafes  arifing  from  relaxation,  and 
many  other  complaints.  Monro,  on  Mineral  Waters. 

HARUNDO.  The  common  reed.  See  Arundo; 
Cannacorus  ;  for  that  called  minor,  fee  Arundo 
scriptoria. 

HASACIUM.  Sal  ammoniac. 

HASTAREGIA.  The  true  yellow  asphodel. 
See  Asphodelus  luteus. 

HASTELL/E.  Splints  ufed  in  fra&ures. 

HAUD.  Wood.  So  the  Arabs  call  the  agallochum, 
by  way  of  eminence  ;  it  is  alfo  called  baud  alcumeri,  baud 
hena,  and  baud  heud. 

HAUS  FUS.  A  draught.  Draughts  differ  not  from 
any  liquid  form,  only  in  their  being  in  Angle  dofes ;  vo¬ 


mits,  purges,  opiated,  and  fuch  others  as  requires  great 
nicety  in  determining  the  dofe. 

HAVELIA.  See  Hura. 

HAVERI  GLAND  ULfE.  Haver’s  clAnDs.  They 
are  the  finovial  glands,  and  are  thus  called  bccaufe  Ha¬ 
ver  firft  difeovered  them, 

HEBDOMAD  ARIA.  It  is  one  of  the  febres  erraticse. 

HEBE.  The  hairs  which  grow  upon  the  pubes  ;  the 
part  on  which  they  grow,  or  the  age  when  they  appear. 

HEBISCOS.  Marshmallow. 

HECTICA  vel  Ethica.  From  habit.  An  epi¬ 
thet  for  a  fpecies  of  fever.  It  is  alfo  named  by  different 
writers,  the  symptomatic  fever  ;  irregular 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER  ;  FEVER  of  SUPPURATIONS, 

and  lenta  febris,  slow  fever.  Hippocrates  dc- 
feribes  this  fever  under  the  name  of  phthilis ;  Celfus 
is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  an 
he  flic  fever,  and  he  direfts  the  cure :  what  were  af¬ 
terwards  called  flow  bethc  fevers,  were  among  the  firft 
phyficians  called  tabid,  or  long  continued  fevers,  or  rr.a- 
rafrni.  At  prefent,  by  flow  and  be  flic  fevers  are  meant 
thofe  which  are  chronical,  and  continually,  by  a  preter¬ 
natural,  though  bv  a  mild  and  unremitting  heat,  cor.- 
fume  the  juices,  induce  a  confumption,  and  impair  the 
ftrength.  There  is  a  confirmed  fteady  health  when  it  is  faid 
there  is  a  good  habit  of  body:  and  when  it  is  faid  there 
is  a  heflic  cough  or  fever,  it  is  underftood  that  the  d.i or¬ 
der  is  not  cafual,  but  permanent,  or  ihat  it  makes  a  part 
(as  it  were)  of  the  conftitution.  Dr.  Cullen  docs  not 
rank  this  kind  of  fever  as  a  genus,  but  confiders  ir  always 
as  fymptomatic.  It  may  be  called  febris  chronica  non 
critica,  as  it  has  no  crifis,  and  is  of  long  continuance. 

On  diffect ing  patients  whofe  death  was  the  ccnfequence 
of  an  heflic  fever,  there  were  found  abfeeffes  in  one  or 
other  of  the  vifeera,  or  feirrhous  tumors,  or  thofe  of 
the  fteatomatous  kind  ;  wherice  it  is  evidently  a  fymptc- 
matic  fever. 

Lying-in- women,  and  thofe  in  whom  the  menfes  ceafe, 

'  are  liable  to  this  diforder  :  intemperate  drinkers  by  the 
injury  they  do  the  ftomach  and  liver,  are  very  fubjeft  to 
it ;  as  are  all  in  whom  are  difordered  glands,  or  abfeefles, 
or  ulcers  in  the  internal  parts. 

The  principal  caufe,  is  the  matter  of  internal  ulcers, 
which  is  abforbed  into  the  blood  :  this  matter,  according 
to  its  quality  and  quantity,  excites  a  fever  more  or  lefs 
frequent  and  violent.  The  matter,  producing  this  kind 
|  of  fever,  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  body  indiifer- 
]  ently,  though  perhaps  the  glands  of  the  mefentery  may 
be  its  moll  frequent  fource.  A  feirrhous  gland  in  any 
part,  almoft  conllantly  excites  this  fever  ;  hard  drinking, 
by  injuring  the  ftomach  and  liver,  produces  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect.  A  lalivation  is  fometimes  the  caufe.  Dr.  Reid,  in 
his  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Phthifis,  denies 
that  the  abforption  of  pus  is  the  caufe  of  the  fever  which 
attends  the  pulmonary  confumption.  He  attributes  it  to 
the  following  caufe,  viz.  In  a  ftate  of  health,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  is  difeharged  from  the 
furface  of  the  lungs :  but  when  the  lungs,  from  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  the  formation  of  tubercles  and  vomicae,  are 
rendered  in  part  impervious  to  the  air  in  infpiration,  the 
ufual  quantity  of  fluid  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  aiSHon 
of  refpiration  ;  the  quantity  fo  retained  will  remain  in  the 
habit,  till  excreted  by  fome  other  emundfory.  That 
quantity  of  fluid  fo  retained  in  the  habit,  he  conceives  to 
be  the  great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  he  flic  fever,  w'hich 
invariably  abates  as  foon  as  it  is  difeharged  by  the  pores 
of  the  Ikin :  and  as  the  impediment  to  its  exit  by  the 
lungs  continues,  fo  the  fever  is  daily  renewed,  that  the 
conffitution  may  be  relieved  from  its  accumulated  bur-  j 
den.  He  adds,  as  the  lungs,  by  the  increafe  of  the  di¬ 
feafes,  becomes  more  and  more  incapable  of  exhaling 
the  ufual  quantity  of  lymph,  we  find  the  morning  fweats 
proportionably  increafed,  and  the  exacerbations  of  the 
fever  more  violent,  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe, 
when  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  fo  exhaufted,  and  the  muf- 
cular  force  and  adfion  of  the  veffels  fo  much  weakened, 
as  probably  to  be  unable  to  produce  fuch  a  degree  of  fe¬ 
ver  as  is  neceffary  to  force  the  fluid  through  the  pores  of 
the  Ikin;  it  falls  upon  the  inteftines,  and  produces  a  di¬ 
arrhoea.  From  being  ufually  coftive,  the  patient  hath 
frequent  motions  in  a  day ;  till  in  a  Abort  time  the  purg¬ 
ing  becomes  confirmed  :  we  then  find  the  fever  and  fweat- 
ing  confiderably  diminilhed,  and  the  expedforation  of 
purulent  matter  in  lefs  quantity.  The  quicknefs  of  the  . 

pulfe 
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pulfe  betwixt  the  paroxyfms  of  the  fever,  he  fuppofes  to 
have  arifen  from  the  form  the  progreflive  inflammation 
of  one  fet  of  tubercles  after  another. 

Its  appearance  is  like  that  of  an  intermittent  of  an 
irregular  kind,  the  pulfe  rarely  fettled  to  a  natural 
{late  but  remains  quick,  though  weak ;  the  chillnefs  of 
the  heftic  fever  is  not  regularly  fucceeded  either  by  a  dry 
heat  or  fweat,  though  one  or  other  of  them  generally  fol¬ 
lows  it  •,  and  the  hot  fit  l'ometimes  approaches  without 
any  fenfible  degree  of  chillinefs  preceding.  The  fweat 
coming  on  does  not  feem  to  relieve  the  patient  much  ; 
when  the  fweat  is  over,  the  fever  will  fometimes  conti¬ 
nue  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fever  the  chillnefs  will  re¬ 
turn,  which  Dr.  Wm.  Heberden  notes,  as  a  certain  fign 
of  the  prefence  of  this  fever  and  its  pathognomic  fymp- 
tom.  This  fever  is  very  irregular  in  its  returns.  In  the 
fit,  the  urine  is  fo  various,  that  nothing  can  be  afeer- 
tained  from  its  appearances.  When  the  caufe  is  an  ulcer 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  there  are  often  pains  which 
refemble  the  rheumatifm  ;  but  thefe  pains  are  generally 
fituated  very  remote  from  the  ulcer  which  is  their  origi¬ 
nal  caufe.  A  fudden  puffing  up  of  fome  part  of  the  body 
is  fometimes  obferved  in  this  diforder,  which  foon  fub- 
fides  fpontaneoufly.  For  the  molt  part  its  approach  is 
gradual,  but  its  ifllte  is  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  on  that 
account.  The  fkin  is  dry,  the  tongue  hard  and  parched, 
the  cheeks  fluflied,  the  fleep  is  not  refrefhing.  Hippo¬ 
crates  obferves,  in  this  Treatife  de  Internis  Affecftionibus, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  fit,  the  whole  breaft  is  pained 
as  far  as  the  back ;  that  a  cough  is  often  an  attendant, 
and  a  quantity  of  thin  faline  faliva  is  difeharged :  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  the.  difeafe  the  whole  body  is  emaci¬ 
ated,  except  that  the  legs  becoming  rather  tumid,  feem 
not  much  affefted ;  the  breathing  refembles  a  whiffling 
through  a  reed. 

Galen  fays,  that  the'pathognomonic  fign  is,  the  fever 
being  increafed  after  eating  and  drinking. 

The  kettle  fever  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  in¬ 
termittent,  the  common  inflammation,  and  the  flow  or 
nervous  fevers.  Dr.  Reid  diftinguifhes  the  kettle  from 
a  pulmonary  confumption,  as  differing  from  the  kettle 
from  abfeeffes  or  ulcers  in  other  parts  :  the  kettle  fever 
occafioned  by  abfeeffes  in  the  liver,  under  the  pfoas  muf- 
cle,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  he  fays,  have  not  the 
remiflions  and  morning  fweats  like  the  pulmonary  kettle ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  continued  lefs  violent ;  and  the  fkin 
ufually  dry. 

If  the  pulfe  runs  on  to  above  90,  or  as  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  to  120  in  a  minute,  much  danger  attends;  though 
fometimes  the  pulfe  will  be  unaffected  under  a  variety  of 
other  fatal  fymptoms.  In  lying-in  women  it  is  generally 
fatal ;  though  it  muff  be  confeffed  that  fome  have  reco¬ 
vered,  when  attended  with  every  fign  of  a  fatal  cafe. 
The  fatal  figns  are,  a  continually  weak,  quick  pulfe,  an 
entire  lofe  of  appetite  and  ftrength,  an  Hippocratic  coun¬ 
tenance,  a-  little  red  or  oily  urine  made  with  an  hiffing 
noife,  the  hair  falling  off,  a  diarrhoea,  immoderate  fweats, 
and  fwelling  of  the  feet. 

As  a  variety  of  circumftances  give  rife  to  fevers  of  this 
kind,  a  diversity  muff  be  expected  in  the  cure. 

As  far  as  this  difeafe  is  confidered  of  the  putrid  kind, 
the  bark  will  be  that  on  which  relief  will  principally  de¬ 
pend  ;  but  if  there  is  no  manifeft  ulcer,  it  does  not  pro- 
mife  much ;  if  it  affefts  the  breathing,  add  to  each  pint 
of  the  infufion,  two  or  three  drams  of  balfarn  of  Peru. 
In  fome  inftances,  the  cort.  elutheriae  is  preferable  to  the 
bark,  and  vice  verfa. 

In  moft  cafes  the  foie  intention  is  to  relieve  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  fuch  as  moderating  the  heat,  preventing  coftive- 
nefs  and  its  oppofite,  checking  the  night  fweats,  and  at 
the  fame  time  putting  the  body  into  as  good  a  general 
health  as  may  be,  by  exercife,  air,  and  a  proper  diet. 

When  falivation  is  the  caufe,  a  milk  diet,  with  the 
deco&ions  of  guaiacum,  is  generally  fuccefsful. 

Bleeding  in  fmall  quantities  give  a  temporary  relief. 

When  it  follows  other  difeafes,  and  is  attended  with  a 
bad  digeftion,  internal  heat,  fweating  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  give  an  emetic,  and  repeat  it  every  two  or  three 
days:  then  let  the  kali  acetatum  with  as  much  rhubarb 
be  given  as  fuffices  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  lax  for 
a  few  days  ;  and  after  thefe  the  bark,  joined  with  bitters, 
and  a  nourifhing  diet.  The  columbo-root  is  here  to  be 
preferred. 


In  cacochymic  and  fcorbutic  habits,  in  cafes  from  a 
defeat  of  the  rnenfes  or  hemorrhoids,  or  the  abufes  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  the  Bath  waters  may  be  ufed  with 
fome  advantage. 

In  general,  a  milk  diet  is  to  be  preferred.  Affes  milk 
is  the  moft  cooling  ;  but  in  want  of  it,  mix  barley-water 
with  equal  quantities  of  cow’s  milk,  and  let  two  or  three 
pints  be  taken  in  a  day.  Seltzer  water  may  be  ufed  witli 
the  milk  inftead  of  barley-water. 

Riding  is  to  be  regarded,  asmoticed  in  the  article 
Phthisis.  See  Hippocrates  de  Intern.  Affe£L  Aretreus 
de  Cur.  Acut.  lib.  ii.  Fernelius,  Hoffman,  Shebbear’s 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Fleberden’s 
Obf,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  — 17.  Dr. 
Fordyce’s  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes,  &c.  of  putrid  Fevers. 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  ii.  22 1,  &e. 

HEDERA.  Joy. 

Hedera  arborea.  Common,  or  tree-ivy.  It  is 
the  kedera  helix,  Linn.  It  is  an  ever-green  plant,  climb¬ 
ing  and  fpreading  on  old  walls  and  trees ;  the  leaves  are 
angular;  the  flowers  appear  in  autumn,  and  are  followed 
in  winter  by  clufters  of  black  berries. 

The  leaves  are  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  not  ufed  wi  th 
us,  but  are  commended  by  the  Germans,  as  being  ufeful 
in  the  atrophy  of  children  :  the  dofe  is  from  3  i.  to  3  i; 
Quercetanus  ufed  to  make  an  extraft  from  the  berries, 
which  he  called  extrattum  pur  gam.  From  the  ftalks  of 
the  plant,  a  relinous  juice  exudes  in  warm  countries, 
which  is  called  gummi  hederaeum  ;  it  is  of  a  reddifh  brown 
colour  outwardly,  and  of  a  bright  brown  yellow  inward¬ 
ly,  of  a  vitreous  gloffmefs,  but  not  pellucid  ;  vehen  rub¬ 
bed,  it  emits- a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  is  of  a  refinous 
fubaftringent  tafte :  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  other  refins  in 
plafters. 

- Terrestris.  Ground-ivy.  Called  alfo  cka- 

mceclffus ;  chameelema\  ealamintha  humllior\  corrona  terra ; 
ALE-HOOF;  SUN-HOOF;  JACK  IN  THE  HEDGE;  GILL 

go-by-the-ground  ;  Glecoma  kcderacea ,  or  glecoma  fo¬ 
lds  reniformibus  crenatis,  floribus  ex  cceruleo  purpureis. 
Linn.  It  is  a  low,  hairy,  creeping  plant,  with  fquare 
ftalks ;  roundifh,  or  kidney-fhaped  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at 
the  joints;  the  flowers  are  bluiih  and  labiated  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  cloven,  and  turned  backwards ;  it  is  common  in 
hedges  and  fhady  places ;  it  flowers  in  April,  and  moft 
of  the  warm  months  after,  and  is  generally  found  green- 
ifh  all  the  winter.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

This  herb  hath  a  quick,  bitterifh,  warm  tafte,  an  aro¬ 
matic,  but  not  very  agreeable  fmell,  which  is  in  a  great 
meafure  diflipated  by  drying.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful 
in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  is  an  attenuant.  Dr.  Pit¬ 
cairn  fpeaks  highly  of  it  in  confumptions.  Though  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  it  of  no  confequence,  and  fays,  that  in 
many  cafes  in  which  he  employed  it,  he  had  had  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  its  diuretic,  or  pedloral  effects,  and  thinks 
it  highly  improbable  that  it  fhould  be  powerful  in  curing 
ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  various  cafes  of  phthifis.  Mat. 
Med.  Ale,  in  which  ground-ivy  is  infufed,  is  rendered 
very  fine  by  it,  and  is  called  gill-ale.  It  gives  out  its 
virtue  moft  perfectly  to  water  by  infufion,  on  infpiffating 
the  filtered  liquor,  only  the  unpleafant  fmell  is  diflipated. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

PIEDERULA  AQUATICA.  See  Lenticula  aqua- 

TIC A  TRISULCA. 

HEDRA.  The  anus  ;•  alfo  the  excrements  thence 
voided;  it  fometimes  fignifies  the  balls  of  an  abfeefs,  or 
that  part  which  is  fubjedbed  to  that  which  is  converted 
into  matter.  Hippocrates  fometimes  ufes  this  word  to 
fignify  a  fpecies  of  frafture. 

HEDRICOS.  An  epithet  for  remedies  appropriated 
to  the  anus. 

HEDYCHROI.  A  name  for  certain  troches.  Their 
compofition  is  in  fome  of  our  later  difpenfatories. 

HEDYOSMOS.  A  name  of  mint,  on  account  of  its 
fweet  fmell. 

HEDYPNOIS.  Boerhaave  mentions  four  fpecies :  it 
is  faid  to  agree  with  fuccory  in  its  virtues,  but  is  not  of 
any  note  in  medicine.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  dens  leonis . 
Endivia  lutea. 

HEDYSARUM.  French  honey-suCkle.  Boer¬ 
haave  mentions  eight  fpecies  ;  they  are  faid  to  be  deob- 
ftruent  and  vulnerary,  but  do  not  obtain  in  practice.  See 
alfo  Ervum. 
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Hedysarum  glycyrrhizatum.  Liquorice  vetch. 
See  Glaux  vulg.  leguminofa. 

HEDYSMATA.  See  Stymmata. 

HELCYDRION.  A  fmall  ulcerous  puftule. 

HELCYSTER,  from  >]Akw,  to  draw.  An  hook  for 
(extracting  the  foetus. 

HELEAGNUS.  A  fpecies  of  gale. 

HELENIASTRUM.  Bastard  elecampane.  Miller 
lakes  notice  of  two  forts.  They  are  natives  of  America, 
but  not  remarkable  for  medicinal  qualities. 

HELENIUMi  See  Enula. 

-  Canadense.  Some  fpecies  of  fun-flower  are 

thus  named. 

-  Indicum.  A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  fun- 

flower;  alfo  of  potatoes.  See  Battatas  Canad. 

HELEOSELINUM.  See  Apium. 

HELIANTHEMUM.  Potatoes;  alfo  chamaciftus\ 
a  fpecies  of  fun-flower.  See  Battatas  Canadensis. 

HELICALIS  MAJOR.  A  fmall  mufcle,  which  only 
a£ts  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 

-  Minor.  A  mufcle  of  the  external  ear.  See 

Auricula.  ■’* 

HELICHRYSUM,  from  the  fun ,  apd  y^pvo-og, 

gold.  Goldylocks.  See  Elichrysum,  Montanum; 
alfo  Gnaphalium  Montanum. 

HELYCHRYSUS.  See  Amaranthus. 

HELID^EI,  Pulv.  See  Euphrasia. 

HELINITRUM.  See  Nitrum. 

HELIOCHRYSON.  Some  fpecies  of  goldylocks.  See 
Elychrysum. 

HELIOCHRYSUM.  Golden  cudweed.  See  Gna- 

tHALIUM  AUREUM. 

HELIOSCOPIOS.  Sun-spurge. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  Turnsole,  or  heliotrope. 
Botanifts  enumerate  ten  or  eleven  fpecies ;  but  they  are 
not  much  ufed  medicinally.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  of 
plants  are  funnel-fhaped;  their  brims  are  cut  into  ten  un¬ 
equal  fegments ;  they  are  collected  into  a  long  reflexed 
fpike,  refembling  a  fcorpion’s  tail;  each  flower  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  naked  gibbofe  feeds. 

Heliotroptum  majus.  The  great  turnsole. 
Its  leaves  are  bitter ;  they  give  a  deep  red  colour  to  blue 
paper.  The  juice  of  this  plant  deftroys  -warts ;  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  it  is  faid  to  purge  off  pituitous  humours. 

•  ■  -Tricoccum;  called  alfo  ricinoides ;  French, 
or  colouring  turnsole.  This  fpecies  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  France  ;  the  leaves  are  of  pale  green,  almoft  of 
an  afh  colour ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  :  when  the  berries 
are  exprefled,  linen  rags  are  dipped  in  the  juice,  and  then 
expofed  to  the  vapour  of  urine,  which  gives  them  a  red 
colour.  The  colour  of  turnfole  is  extremely  fufceptible 
of  alteration  in  acids,  which,  according  to  their  ftrength, 
give  different  degrees  of  rednefs  to  it.  Alcaline  falts  do 
not  affeCl  it.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

— : —  Indicum.  Potatoes.  See  Battatas  Ca¬ 
nadensis. 

HELITIS.  See  ^Eris  Squ  AMiE. 

HELIX.  A  fpiral  line,  from  eiMw,  to  turn.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear.  See  Auricula. 

HELLEBORASTER,  HELLEBORASTRUM. 
Bear’s-foot.  See  Helleborus,  Niger  hortensis 

FLORE  VIRIDI. 

HELEBORIZE.  Hippocrates  and  others  after  him 
ufed,  prepared  hellebore ,  which  they  introduced  into  the 
reitium,  both  for  vomiting  and  purging,  which  they  made 
ftronger  or  weaker  as  they  required,  and  the  vomiting 
purging,  or  both,  produced  thus,  they  called  helleb  or  losing. 

HELLEBOROIDES,  called  alfo  aconitum  hyemale\ 
aconitum  lutcv.m  minus ;  aconitum  unifolium  luteum  bulbo- 
fum.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  aconitum ;  but  in 
general  it  agrees  both  in  appearance  and  virtues  with 

hlanlc  npl  Iphnrf* 

HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS.  The  leaves  are 
Angle,  and  roundly  turned  like  thofe  of  the  ranunculus. 
They  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  flower.  The  flower 
is  rofaceous.  It  is  faid  to  be  cauftic. 

HELLEBORUS  or  Elleborus,  from  uy  @opcc,  to  kill 
by  eating.  This  name  is  applied  to  feveral  rofaceous 
flowered  plants,  and  is  a  name  of  female  fanicle. 

Helleborus  niger  hortensis  flore  viridi; 
called  alfo  helleborafter  minor;  helleboraftrum ;  helle¬ 
borus  niger  fcetidus ;  helleborafter  maximus ;  confligo  ; 
enneaphyllum ,  GREAT  BASTARD  BLACK  HELLEEORE  ; 


FETID  BLACK  HELLEBORE;  SETTLE-WORT,  or  SET¬ 
TER-WORT.  This  plant  runs  up  higher  than  the  bear’s- 
foot,  with  which  it  is  generally  confounded ;  but  this 
hath  white  flowers  with  a  purple  edge,  and  is  poifonous  : 
whereas  the  bear’s-foot  hath  green  flowers,  and  is  more 
falutary.  Thefe  plants  are  ufed  for  deftroying  worms  in 
children,  but  are  not  very  fafe.  Perhaps  the  molt  benefi¬ 
cial  and  fafe  inftance  of  their  ufefulnefs,  is  to  fprinkle  the 
powder  of  them  in  iflues,  to  increafe  their  difcharge. 
They  grow  wild  in  fhady  places.  See  Tournefort’s  Mat. 
Med.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

Helleborus  albus;  alfo  called  veratrum ;  Common 
white  hellebore.  Veratrum  album,  or  veratrum  album 
fibircum,  racemo  fupra  de  comptjfi  to,  corollis  exalbidis  eree- 
tis,  caule  ramofo,  Linn.  This  plant  hath  large,  oval, 
ribbed  leaves,  placed  alternately  on  a  round  ftalk:,  which 
they  embrace  by  a  tubulous  balls ;  in  their  bofoms,  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  appears  clufters  of  hexapetalous,  greenifh 
white  flowers,  followed  each  by  three  flat  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  whitilh,  triangular  feeds;  the  root  is  fhort,  com¬ 
monly  near  an  inch  thick,  with  numerous  fibres  hanging 
from  it :  externally  it  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  but  inter¬ 
nally  much  more  white.  It  is  common  on  mountainous 
places  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  It  is  not  certain 
that  our  hellebore  is  the  fame  as  the  ancients,  though 
generally  this  fpecies  is  thought  to  be  fo. 

When  the  root  of  ivhite  hellebore  is  frefli,  it  hath  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  fmell,  which  is  loft  in  drying ;  to  the  tafte  it 
is  naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid,  penetrating,  and  durable. 
When  powdered  it  is  ufed  externally  againft  fome  cuti- 
cular  eruptions,  and  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infe£ls ;  but 
if  applied  to  any  fore,  it  excites  vomiting  and  other  dif- 
agrceable  fymptoms  ;  fnufled  up  the  nofe  it  proves  a  vio¬ 
lent  fternutatory.  If  the  powder  is  taken  from  gr.  x.  to 
xv.  it  operates  powerfully  both  upward  and  downward, 
but  except  in  maniac  cafes  it  is  rarely  ufed.  If  on  taking 
this  root  it  does  not  work  off  freely,  give  an  emetic  to 
bring  it  upwards,  or  it  will  probably  produce  convul- 
fions.  Hoffman  obferves  that  it  affetts  the  fauces,  pro¬ 
ducing  ftrangulation  and  danger  of  fuffocation,  with  great 
anxiety ;  and  he  recommends  the  juice  of  quinces  as  the 
cure. 

Tinfiura  Veratri.  Tin  dime  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of  powdered  white  hellebore  roots,  eight  ounces; 
of  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

This  is  the  beft  internal  preparation.  It  is  given  to 
a&uate  cathartics,  &c.  in  apoplectic,  lethargic,  and  ma¬ 
niac  cafes.  In  chronical  diforders  it  might  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage,  if  fmall  dofes  were  begun  with,  and 
gradually  increafed.  The  powder  in  dofes  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  grain  and  an  half  to  a  dram  of  fneezing  powder, 
quickens  the  operation. 

Gefner  in  his  treatife  on  this  plant  fays,  that  an  oxymel 
with  the  root  is  a  powerful  expe&orant,  and  opens  all 
natural  fecretions. 

- Niger  ;  called  alfo  veratrum  nigrum ,  melampo- 

dium,  imperatoria  nigra ;  Christmas  flower,  black 

HELLEBORE. 

It  is  the  helleborus  niger,  or  helleborus  fcapo  fubbifloro 
fubnudo,  foliis  pedatis.  Linn.  The  Christmas  rose. 

It  is  called  melampodium,  from  Melampus,  who  was 
the  firft  that  ufed  it  in  medicine.  He  obferved  its  purg¬ 
ing  quality  in  the  goats  which  fed  on  it,  and  thence  in¬ 
troduced  it  into  the  materia  rnedica.  It  is  a  low  plant, 
without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of  die  leaves 
and  flowers ;  the  leaf  is  divided  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into 
fix,  feven,  or  more  fmooth,  firm  fegments,  refembling 
bay-leaves,  indented  from  about  the  middle  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  ;  the  flower  is  large,  naked,  pentapetalous,  of  a  pale 
rofc-colour,  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the  middle,  which 
are  followed  by  five  or  fix  pods  full  of  finning  black  feeds* 
the  petala  continuing  and  changing  greenifh ;  the  root 
confifts  of  numerous  fibres,  hanging  generally  from  a 
knotty  head,  externally  of  a  blackifh  colour,  internally 
white.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  & c.  It  flowers  in  our 
gardens  in  January. 

The  root  is  the  part  in  ufe.  In  dofes  from  gr.  x.  to 
3  fs.  it  purges.  The  hellebore  of  the  ancients  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  a  more  active  kind  than  ours.  In 
the  prefent  pra&ice  the  black  hellebore  root  is  only  ufed 
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in  fmall  dofes  as  an  attenuant  and  deobftruent.  Its  pe¬ 
culiar  and  principal  ufe  is  in  obftruetions  of  the  menles, 
when  tlie  habit  is  plethoric,  and  the  conftitution  fan- 
guine,  in  which  cafe,  ferruginous  preparations  would  be 
improper.  The  emenagogue  virtues  of  this  medicine 
may  be  confidered  as  very  doubtful,  for  Dr.  Cullen  fays, 
he  never  found  any  in  many  trials,  nor  has  he  met  with 
any  practitioners  of  this  country  (Scotland)  though  often 
trying  it,  who  had  better  fuccefs  in  this  refpedt ;  and 
particularly,  neither  in  his  own  pradtice,  nor  that  of 
others  has  he  met  with  one  inftance  of  the  power  of  hel¬ 
lebore  in  producing  hsemorrhagy.  Mat.  Med.  It  pro¬ 
motes  urine  and  perfpiration ;  in  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders,  it  may  be  joined  with  chalybeates,  and  if  the  pulfe 
is  low,  add  the  fetid  gums,  with  a  julep  of  volatile  fait ; 
in  dropfies  it  is  ufeful,  if  joined  with  lixivial  fairs.  In  all 
nervous  cafes  which  do  not  admit  of  chalybeates,  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  confiderable. 

To  the  tafte  this  root  is  bitter  and  pungent ;  if  chewed 
for  a  few  minutes  it  benumbs  the  tongue.  Dr.  Grew  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  firft  felt  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 
then  on  its  middle.  The  fibres  are  ltronger,  and  more 
active  than  the  tuberous  head,  and  the  cortical  part  of 
this  than  the  internal.  It  frequently  lofes  its  virtue  by 
long  keeping  ;  and  when  it  hath  loft  its  fmell  it  is  good 
for  nothing. 

The  roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  refemble  thofe  of 
black  hellebore ,  but  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour ; 
the  aconitum  being  lighter  coloured  than  the  paleft 
black  hellebore  roots  ;  therefore,  for  fafety,  chufe  the 
darkeft. 

Long  codtion  deftroys  the  adtive  parts  water  extradts, 
by  boiling,  and  fpirit,  by  digeftion,  nearly  all  the  virtue 
of  the  root.  Redtified  fpirit  takes  up  chiefly  the  irritating 
refinous  part.  After  due  coition  in  water  it  gives  out 
little  to  fpirit ;  but  after  repeated  digeftion  in  pure  fpirit, 
it  yields  to  water  a  large  portion  of  mucilaginous  diu¬ 
retic  matter. 

The  London  College  diredts  a  watery  extract;  fee  Ex¬ 
tract.  Glycyrrhizve,  and  a  tindture  with  proof  fpi¬ 
rit,  which  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 

R .  Rad.  helleb.  nigri  in  pulverem  craffum  tritoe  |  iv. 
coccinellarum  in  pulv.  tritarum  9  ij.  fpt.  vinofi  tenurofi?, 
m.  ft  ii.  digere  leni  calore  per  dies  odto,  &  cola.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1780.  The  extradt  is  a  good  and  fafe  preparation 
when  deligned  for  a  cathartic  ;  it  contains  alfo  all  the  diu¬ 
retic  part ;  the  irritating  power  is  in  a  good  degree  de- 
ftroyed  by  boiling.  The  dofe  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3  fs.  but 
as  an  alterative  the  tindture  is  far  preferable,  for  it  pof- 
fefies  the  whole  virtue  of  the  roots.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Tournefort’s  Materia  Medica.  Lewis’s 

M pdirn 

HELOCAPOLLIN.  A  fort  of  cherry.  See  Capo- 
lin,  Mexic.  Hernan. 

HELODES,  from  ixoj,  a  fen.  An  epithet  for  certain 
fevers,  attended  in  the  beginning  with  profufe  but  ufe- 
lefs  fweats.  The  fudar  Anglicus  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  the 
the  fame  as  the  Typhodes,  which  fee. 

HELOSIS.  A  diiorder  of  the  eye,  confifting  in  an 
everfion  or  turning  up  of  the  eye-lids. 

HELOTIS.  See  Plica  Polonica. 

HELW.  LITHOGR.  The  abbreviation  of  M.  G.  A. 
Helwing,  Lithographia. 

HELXINE.  See  Parietaria  ;  and  Convolvulus 

MINOR. 

HEMALOPIA.  Sight  divided  into  two.  A  fpecies 
of  pfeudonlepfis. 

HEMERALQPS,  from  nuspa,  a  day ,  and  the  eye 
A  defect  in  the  fight,  which  confifts  in  being  able  to  fee 
in  the  day  time  only,  but  not  in  the  evening.  See  Nyc- 
T  alops. 

HEMEROCALLIS.  Red  lily.  See  Lilium  ru- 
brum. 

HEMEROLOPIA.  Blindnefs  in  the  night.  A  fort 
of  pleudobleplis. 

HEMICERAUNIOS.  The  name  of  a  bandage,  in 
Galen,  for  the  back  and  bread. 

HEMICRANIA,  from  h/j.icrv,  ox  n/ja,  half ',  and  xpayiov, 
the  fkull ;  called  alfo  migrana,  hemipagia.  A  pain  in  only 
on  one  fide  of  the  head.  It  is  called  megrim.  See  Ce¬ 
phalalgia. 

Hewicrania  Lunatica.  A  kind  of  febris  erratica. 

HEMIOBOLION,  or  Hemiobolon.  Half  an  obolus, 
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or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  dram  ;  for  a  dram  lias  fix  oboli 
therefore  it  will  be  five  grains.  ’ 

HEMIOLION.  It  is  according  to  Galen  twelve  drams, 
and  in  another  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  as  fcjqui  altera ,  the 
whole  of  a  thing  and  half  as  much  more,  as  fefquiuncia, 
fefcuncia,  an  ounce  and  an  half  i 

HEMIONTS,  from  nuiovof,  a  mule.  Mule’s  dung. 
HEMIONITIS. .  Mule’s  fern.  It  grows  in  Italy.  It 
refembles  the  hart’s  tongue  in  appearance  and  virtues. 
HEMIONIUM.  A  name  for  the  afplenium . 
HEMIPAGIA.  See  Hemicrania. 

l  from  npuo- u,  half ,  and  z. i\n<TCu,  to 
HEMIPLEXIA,  j flrike.  Dr.  Cullen  arranges  it  ast 
that  fpecies  of  palfy,  in  which  one  fide  or  the  other  of 
the  body  is  afteited.  It  ufually  begins  with,  or  follows 
a  paroxyfm  of  apoplexy ;  and  when  the  hemiplegia,  after 
iubfifting  for  fome  time,  becomes  fatal,  it  is  commonly 
by  palling  again  into  the  flate  of  apoplexy.  The  relation, 
therefore,  or  affinity  between  the  two  difeafes,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident,  and  is  further  ftrongly  confirmed  by  this, 
that  the  hemiplegia  comes  upon  perfons  of  the  fame, con¬ 
ftitution,  and  is  preceded  by  the  fame  fymptoms  that  are 
obferved  in  cafes  of  apoplexy.  See  Paralysis.  Lond. 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  323.  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
HEMIRHOMBION.  ?  A  fort  of  bandage  mentioned 
HEMITOMON.  I  by  Hippocrates,  called  alfo  fe - 
mirhombus,  from  its  figure. 

FI E MITR  IT  vE U S,  from  yiuktu,  half,  and  rpltonof,  third, 
or  tertian.  It  is  the  fame  as  femitertiana  febris, 

FIEP ALALGIA.  Inflammation,  or  pain  in  the 


liver,  or  its  region. 

HEPAR.  FIEPER.  Martinius  and  Gorraeus  derive 
it  from  l7rnv,  to  work,  and  tap,  blood ;  upon  a  fuppofition 
it  was  to  prepare  the  blood.  The  liver.  See  Jecur. 

Hepar  uterinum.  See  Placenta. 

HEPAFARIUS.  Hepatic. 

HEPATEROS,  from  the  liver.  It  is  an  epithet 
ror  a  fort  of  dyfentery,  in  which  an  aqueous  blood  is  ex¬ 
creted. 

_  HEPATICA.  Liverwort.  Alfo  a  pain  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  liver. 


PIepatica  vulgaris,  called  alfo  lichen  petraus  lati - 
folius,  hepatica  fontana,  hepatica  terreftris,  jecoraria,  he¬ 
patic  a  ftellata.  Stone,  or  star  liver-wort.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  mofs  ;  it  grows  in  moift  ftony  places ;  it  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  and  runs  up  to  feed  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
faid  to  be  aperient  and  refolvent,  but  it  is  very  little 
known  in  practice. 


‘ —  Nobilis,  called  alfo  trifolium  aureum ,  hepatica , 
trifolia,  herba  tmnitatis,  trifolium  hepaticum,  ranunculus 
tridentatus  vernus.  Herb  trinity,  and  noble  liver¬ 
wort.  It  is  the  anemone  hepatica ,  Linn.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers ;  the  flower  is  commonly  blue,  fome- 
times  reddilh  or  white,  and  are  followed  by  white  feeds. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  in  gravelly  ffiady  grounds  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  parts  of  Europe  It  flowers  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  in  March,  or  fooner.  ' 


This  plant  is  efteemed  a  mild  reftringent  and  corrobo¬ 
rant,  and  infufions  of  it  are  fometimes  drank  as  tea.  Its 
aftringent  matter  is  equally  difiblved  in  water  or  fpirit, 
and  wholly  remains  in  the  extract  made  by  infpiflating 
the  infufion  or  tindture  over  a  gentle  fire.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Raii  Hift. 

- Alba.  A  name  of  the  parnafjia. 

— —  Arteria.  The  hepatic  artery.  As  foon 
as  this  artery  leaves  the  cceliaca,  it  runs  to  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  pylorus.  Sending  off  two  branches,  a 
fmall  one  called  pylorica,  and  a  larger  one  called  gaftrica 
dextra,  or  gaftrica  major.  Having  fent  out  thefe  two,  it 
advances  behind  the  duitus  hepaticus,  towards  the  vefica 
fellis,  to  which  it  gives  two  branches,  called  arteries  cyf- 
tica,  and  another  called  bilaria,  which  are  loft  in  the 
great  lobe  of  the  liver.  Afterwards  this  artery  enters  the 
fiffure  of  the  liver,  and  joins  the  vena  ports,  with  which 
it  runs  in  the  capfula  Gliffonii,  and  accompanies  it  through 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  liver  by  a  numerous  ramifica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  termed  arteriae  hepatica  proprite. 
- Brachii.  Vena.  See  Basilica  Vena. 

— —  Minor.  Vena.  A  branch  from  the  vena  portae 
ventralis.  Or,  fometimes  it  is  a  branch  of  the  cyftics 
venae. 


- Stellaris.  See  Asperula. 
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flEPATIC^E  VENTh  They  fprrng  directly  from  the 
vena  eava  inferior,  as  it  paifes  down  through  the  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  great  fiffure  of  the  liver.  Sometimes 
thefe  branches  rile  from  the  vena  eava  by  one  main 
branch,  and  then  divide.  Thefe  correfpond  with  the  veme 
portae.  The  vena  cava  alfo  fends  others,  which  corre¬ 
fpond  with  the  hepatic  artery. 

HEP  AT  ICO-C  YSTICI  DUCTUS  ;  alfo  Cyji.  hepa- 
iici  duttus.  That  fide  of  the  body  of  the  gall-bladder 
which  lies  next  the  liver,  is  cannedled  to  that  bowel  by 
a  vaft  number  of  filaments  which  run  a  great  way  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  liver;  and  among  thefe  filaments 
there  are  fome  dudls  which  form  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  pori  bilarii  and  gall-hlader*  Thefe  dudls  are 
the  moft  numerous  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

HEPATICUS.  Hepatic,  from  inrttp,  liver.  It  is 
an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging  to  the  liver.  The  an¬ 
cients  confined  the  word  to  an  inflammation  of  the  liver ; 
but  the  moderns  ufe  it  to  fignify  thofe  perfons  whofe  li¬ 
vers  are  difordered  from  any  caufe. 

Hepaticus  ductus'.  See  Port.®  Ven^. 

-  Flos.  A  name  for  the  parnaflia  paluft.  &  vulg. 

HEPATIRRHCE  A ;  alfo  Chalerica.  A  fpecies  of  di¬ 
arrhoea,  which  fee.  All  other  hepatirrhoeas  are  fympto- 
matical. 

It  is  that  fpecies  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  a  crude  and 
ferous  difcharge  is  very  frequent  and  without  pain. 

Hepatirrhoea  Intestinalis,  i.  e.  Diarrhoea  hepa- 
tirrhoea.  See  Diarrhoea. 

HEPATITIS.  Inflammatio  Hepatis .  An  imflama- 
tion  of  the  LIVER. 

An  inflammation  may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  liver, 
as  in  the  membranes  only,  or  in  its  fubftance;  in  the  con¬ 
cave  or  the  convex  fide  thereof,  &c.  Inflammation  in 
the  hepatic  arteries  is  faid  to  caufe  fome  fymptoms  not 
unlike  thofe  of  the  hydrophobia.  See  Hippocrates  Coac. 
lib.  cxxxix.  Aretseus  de.Cur.  Acut.  lib.  i.  and  Trallianus, 
lib.  i.  c.  xv. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py- 
rexiae,  and  order  phlegmafue.  This  difeafe  feems  to  be 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  acute  and  chronical. 

Window  fays,  that  the  feat  of  inflammation  in  the 
liver  is  in  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portae,  or  the  he¬ 
patic  artery ;  but  Dr.  Heberden  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  inflammation  is  firft  in  fome  of  thofe  parts  to 
which  the  liver  is  contiguous,  and  fo  is  communicated  to 
it  from  them.  Dr.  Cullen  afferts,  that  the  inflammation 
is  only  in  the  extremities  of  the  hepatic  arteries. 

The  acute  hepatitis  may  be  feated  either  on  the  convex 
or  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver.  In  the  former  cafe, 
a  more  pungent  pain  and  hiccough  may  be  produced, 
and  the  refpiration  is  more  confiderably  affedled.  In  the 
latter,  there  occurs  lefs  pain,  and  a  vomiting  is  produced, 
commonly  by  fome  inflammation  communicated  to  the 
flomach.  The  inflammation  of  the  concave  furface  of 
the  liver,  may  be  readily  communicated  to  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  and  bilious  duTs  ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  only  cafe 
of  idiopathic  hepatitis ,  attended  with  jaundice. 

This  diforder  is  moll  frequent  in  warm  climes ;  it  is 
produced  by  the  common  caufes  of  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  by  obftru&ion  of  the  hepatic  dudts,  or  of  the 
dudlus  communis  choledochus.  It  fometimes  arifes  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fever,  as  other  internal  inflammations. 
Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  remote  caufes  of  hepatitis 
are  not  always  to  be  difeerned. 

When  the  feat  of  the  diforder  is  in  the  membranes, 
the  pain  is  more  acute,  and  it  refembles  a  pleurify  more 
than  when  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  is  the  part  affedted. 
In  this  acute  kind,  the  pain  is  pungent,  the  fever  very 
confiderable,  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  flrong,  and  hard,  and 
the  urine  is  high  coloured. 

In  general  when  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  is  inflamed, 
a  pain  is  perceived  there,  which  is  not  often  very  acute, 
at  the  firft,  but  gradually  increafing  its  fhoots  up  to  the 
top  of  the  left  flioulder,  and  fomfetimes  into  the  throat 
and  about  the  clavicle.  Some  reckon  the  pain  darting 
Into  the  throat  to  be  the  pathognomonic  fymptom.  The 
pulfe  is  not  much  altered  in  the  beginning,  if  there  is 
not  much  fever,  which  fometimes  is  the  cafe  during  the 
firft  days,  and  indeed  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of 
Inflammation  in  many  inftances;  in  which  cafes  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  only  known  to  have  happened,  by  the  con- 
fequent  abfeefs  in  the  liver.  In  this  chronical  kind,  it 


fometimes  happens  that  very  little  difeafe  is  obferved  un¬ 
til  the  fuppuration  takes  place.  When  the  fwelling  is 
large,  or  when  the  convex  part  of  the  liver  is  affedted, 
a  tumor  is  vifible  externally,’  and  occafions  a  cough,  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  ;  the  pulfe  Is  then  quickened,  and 
the  patient  cannot  well  lay  on  his  left-fide.  When  tire 
inflammation  chiefly  alfedts  the  concave*  in  proportion  as 
it  is  near  the  flomach,  it  brings  on  ficknefs,  thiril,  hic¬ 
cough,  and  vomiting  ;  or  if  near  the  hepatic  ducts,  or 
the  dudlus  communis  choledochus,  it  prevents  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  and  the  fymptoms 
of  a  jaundice  appear  ;  but  in  all  cafes  of  inflammation  in 
this  vifeus,  the  quantity  of  the  bile  thrown  into  the  duo¬ 
denum  is  inereafed,  and  the  evacuations  become  bilious. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  the  acute  hepatitis  may  be  known 
by  a  pain  more  or  lefs  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  in- 
creafed  by  preffing  upon  the  part.  The  pain  is  very  of¬ 
ten  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  fide  as  to  make  it  appear  as  that 
of  a  pleurify,  and  frequently,  like  that,  is  inereafed  on 
infpiration.  The  difeafe  is  fometimes  alfo  attended  with 
a  cough,  which  is  commonly  dry,  but  fometimes  humid. 
When  the  pain  thus  refembles  that  of  apoplexy,  the  pa¬ 
tient  cannot  lie  eafily,  except  upon  the  fide  affedled.  In 
every  kind  of  acute  hepatitis,  the  pain  is  often  extended 
to  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulders.  The  dif¬ 
eafe  is  attended  fometimes  with  hiccough,  and  fometimes 
with  vomiting.  The  jaundice- is  often  mentioned  as  a 
conftant  fymptom  of  the  hepatitis ;  but  experience  fhews 
that  the  difeafe  may  ofteii  occur  without  a  fymptom. 

The  importance  of  this  fnbjeEt,  particularly  to  thofe 
who  may  be  fituated  where  their  adrual  attention  to  it  is 
required,  will,  it  is  hoped,  apologize  for  feeming  repeti¬ 
tion,  when  improvement  in  the  defeription  and  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  are  the  attending  advantages.  Mr.  Mathews, 
in  his  excellent  obfervations  on  hepatic  difeafes,  fays,  that 
the  diagnoltics  of  this  difeafe  vary  confiderably  in  differ¬ 
ent  conftitutions.  It  is  not  only  in-  the  firft  attack  of  the- 
diforder,  that  we  are  to  form  our  opinion  refpedling  the 
certainty  of  the  complaint,  but  in  the  fecond  alfo;  for 
men  who  are  in  the  zenith  of  health  are  more  frequently 
affedled  with  the  diagnoftics  of  the  fecond  ftate,  than 
with  the  fymptoms  of  the  prior  ‘y  and  although  in  the 
healthy,  the  modes  of  the  diforder  are  the  fame,  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  affliHed  perfon,  we  find 
the  fymptoms  more  or  lefs  violent.  Thus  a  robuft,  ath¬ 
letic  man,  will  have  the  fymptoms  in  every  ftage  of  the 
difeafe  much  more  violent  on  him,  than  a  thin  perfon, 
whofe  frame  is  more  irritable.  Thofe  who  are  of  a  coftive 
habit  of  body  generally  fuffervery  much  by  this  complaint, 
and  frequently  after  the  cure,  are  fubjedf  to  fanguinary 
drainings  from  the  htemorrhoidal  veflels.  Men  who  are 
reduced  by  difeafes,  or  by  medicines  for  imaginary  evils, 

"  are  always  attacked  by  this  diforder  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  are  generally  relieved  before  the  fecond  or  final  effedfs 
take  place ;  therefore,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  va¬ 
rious  approaches  and  progrefs  of  the  complaint,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  diftinguifh  the  fymptoms  as  they  occur  in  an 
enervated  habit,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes, 
the  firft  of  which,  attended  with  inflammation  and  pain, 
is  removed  by  evacuations  and  mercury  ;  the  fecond,  that 
originates  in  obftrudlions  of  this  vifeus,  with  all  its  alarm¬ 
ing  fymptoms,  it  is  cured  by  mercury  only  :  then  we  will 
remark  the  diagnoftics  peculiar  to  the  healthy  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  which  may  be  alfo  claffed  in  the  former,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  afflidted  becomes 
the  firft  in  the  healthy,  and  is  cured  by  the  like  means : 
the  fecond,  or  final  period  in  the  healthy  patierA,  is  fup- 
puration  or  feirrhus;  the  method  of  cure  the  fame.  The- 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  in  the  reduced 
habit,  confequent  on  medicine,  or  the  effects  of  a  bilious 
remitting  fever,  are  a  great  flatulency  in  the  ftomach, 
with  four  and  fetid  erudtations ;  putrid  and  hot  borbo- 
rygmi ;  acute  pains  in  the  mufcles  of  the  thighs  and  legs, 
drowfinefs,  particularly  after  taking  any  nourifhment, 
with  univerfal  laffitude  and  inactivity  ;  in  the  morning, 
an  inclination  to  vomit,  and  fometimes  a  little  frothy  bi¬ 
lious  fluid  is  brought  off ;  a  fevere  periodical  pain  in  the 
right  lumbar  region,  ftretched  along  the  fpermatic  chord, 
frequent  defire  of  making  water,  which  is  always  crude 
and  pale.  In  thofe  who  have  a  fmall  abdomen  and  large 
thorax,  the  pain  of  the  loins  does  not  follow,  but  a  duli 
fixed  pain  under  the  enliform  cartilage,  with  tenfion  of 
the  redli  mufcles ;  frequent  fneezings,  and  a  plenitude 
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about  the  epigaftric  region ;  the  pulfe  generally  tenfe,  | 
Email,  and  rather  full,  fometimes  rifing  to  the  natural  \ 
Mate ;  the  !kin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  circle  of  the  hepatic 
region  repaarkably  heated.  This  is  the  defcription  of  the 
early  part  of  the  difeafe,  which,  if  properly  attended  to, 
may  generally  be  prevented  from  running  into  the  feeond 
ftage.  But  if  from  fome  caufe,  the  diforder  gets  worfe, 
the  next  effedls  will  follow,  and  muft  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  This,  though  tedious  and  alarming,  feldom  proves 
fatal,  and  is  thus  diftinguifhed  ;  a  rotundity  of  the  he¬ 
patic  region,  with  great  pain  under  the  falfe  ribs,  and 
the  liver  very  fenfible  to  the  touch ;  a  flight,  dry,  hedtic 
Cou°h  ;  oppreflive  fighing,  and  great  difficulty  to  read,  or 
repeat  long  fentences ;  frequent  periodical  purgings,  at¬ 
tended  with  griping  in  the  umbilical  region ;  depraved 
appetite,  vagrant  pains  on  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax, 
with  laborious  refpiration,  particularly  when  by  accident 
a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  ufual  is  received  into' the 
lungs ;  total  inability  of  blowing  the  nofe,  followed  by 
acute  pains  in  the  diaphragm  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
fcapula  ;  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with  fmall,  quick, 
tenfe  pulfe ;  an  univerfal  parched  dry  lkin,  with  infati- 
able  thirft;  a  contraction  of  the  right  peCtoral  mufcle,  and 
an  aptnefsto  incline  the  body  forward;  tremor  of  the  hands, 
and  a  remarkable  pale  whitenefs  of  the  nails ;  the  urine 
voided  in  fmall  quantities,  and  feldom  ;  though  always 
•exceedingly  high-coloured  and  hot. .  Thefe  are  the  moft 
material  indications  of  a  fixed  hepatitis  in  the  female  ha¬ 
bit,  which,  according  to  the  age  or  llrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  will  be  more  moderated  or.  increafed.  We  now 
come  to  that  mode  of  the  hepatitis  which  a£ls  on  the 
body  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  man,  reducing  him  in  a  few 
days  to  the  moft  feeble  ftate.  It  hath  been  before  no¬ 
ticed,  that  the  feeond  ftage  of  the  valetudinarian  is  the 
firft  of  the  healthy ;  but  we  are  alfo  to  remark,  that  the 
diagnoftics  of  this  period  in  this  cafe  are  amazingly  more 
acute  and  rapid  than  in  the  former  ;  for  in  one  day  all 
this  train  of  evils  will  be  complained  of,  but  in  the  other, 
the  complicated  fymptoms  move  flowly.  We  next  de- 
feribe  the  final  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  by  deferibing  it  as 
operating  on  the  body  of  an  healthy  perfon.  The  diag¬ 
noftics  of  this  diforder  are  very  violent  and  fevere;  griev¬ 
ous  pains  in  the  forehead ;  flaring  wildnefs  of  the  eyes ; 
exceeding  acute  fixed  pain  under  the  ribs,  extended  to 
the  right  pap ;  hard  laborious  cough,  and  by  reclining 
the  body  forward,  in  the  aCtion  of  ftooping,  an  immedi- 
diate  inclination  to  vomiting  follows,  with  a  ftupid  diz- 
zinefs,  and  a  reflection  of  green  rays;  but  the  patient 
on  refuming  an  ereCt  pofture,  in  a  few  minutes  recovers 
his  fight ;  the  urine  is  rendered  in  fmall  quantities  tur¬ 
bid,  and  of  a  faffron  colour,  the  breathing  fliort  and  op- 
preffively  heavy,  with  frequent  fingultus,  and  an  univer¬ 
sal  parched  heat  over  the  body;  total  lofs  of  appetite  anc 
perfpiration ;  coftivenefs  and  infatiable  thirft ;  ftartings 
and  twitchings  of  the  mufcular  fyftem  ;  the  countenance 
markably  pale,  with  a  black  mafs  furrounding  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes,  tinged  with  an  inflammatory  yellownefs  ; 
the  right  fide  of  the  abdomen  confiderably  enlarged, 
very  denfe  and  hard,  and,  if  forcibly  prefled,  occa- 
, Honing  a  pain  in  the  fcapula,  and  an  inftantaneous  fick- 
nefs,  with  coughing  and  fneezing;  the  pulfe  fmall,  hard, 
and  quick,  frequently  fluttering,  and  very  often  the  vi¬ 
brations  are  not  to  be  diftinCtly  felt ;  then  inftantly  fall¬ 
ing  and  rifing  to  almoft  the  natural  ftate,  and  again  re¬ 
turning  and  finking  as  before ;  amazing  periodical  tremor 
of  the  hands,  and  in  fome  plethoric  thin  habits,  the  an¬ 
kles  are  puffed  and  fwelled ;  thofe  who  do  not  cough 
much,  have  always  a  great  difeharge  of  acrimonious  fluic 
from  the  nofe,  with  continual  fpitting,  fometimes  ac¬ 
companied  with  large  ulcerous  blotches  in  the  mouth  anc 
tonfils.  In  this  mature  ftate  of  the  diforder,  the  patient 
can  reft  on  either  fide,  but  not  on  his  back,  without 
being  immediately  afFeCled  with  incubus  ;  but  in  the 
lefs  advanced  ftate  of  it,  or  after  plentiful  evacuations, 
this  is  a  common  fymptom,  occafioned  by  the  fize  anc 
weight  of  the  iiver,  which  when  lying  on  the  left  fide, 
falls  down  from  the  diaphragm,  and  rends  the  adhefion, 
or  ftretches  the  accreted  part,  either  of  which  will  occa- 
fion  the  fymptom ;  but  in  the  former  cafe,  the  liver  is 
fo  much  increafed  in  fize,  that  there  is  not  fufficient  room 
in  the  abdomen  for  this  accident  to  occur,  which  reafon- 
ing  will  hold  good  alfo  before  the  adhefions  have  taken 
place,  or  before  the  bulk  of  the  liver  is  confider'able.  The 
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feverity  of  the  difeafe  does  not  always  depend  upon  the 
immediate  fize  of  the  liver,  but  frequently  on  that  of  the 
gall-bladder,  or  dudts,  or  the  adhefions  formed  to  the. 
diaphragm,  which  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  upper  or 
gibbous  portion  of  the  liver  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafec 
When  the  fymptoms  are  fevere,  without  any  apparent 
enlargement  on  the  right  fide  of  the  abdomen,  with  lit¬ 
tle  tenfion  and  hardnefs,  yet,  on  prefling  the  liver,  a  fick- 
nefs,  cough,  &c.  are  brought  on,  it  is  a  certain  and  ma- 
nifeft  teftimony  that  the  difeafe  is  fituated  about  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  that  the  bladder  with  the 
jilious  duffs  are  principally  afteffted ;  but  when  the  liver 
is  in  the  large  ftate  before  related,  it  is  the  affual  bulky 
:  ubftance  of  that  vifeus  which  is  difeafed.  Sometimes 
the  belly  is  univerfaily  fwelled,  with  pain  in  the  umbilical 
region ;  this  originates  from  the  entire  mafs  of  liver  be¬ 
ing  affeffed,  and  occupying  a  great  portion  of  the  left 
abdominal  fphere  ;  when  the  fuppuration  is  matured,  and 
jreaks  out  with  fevere  coughing  and  moft  copious  fpit¬ 
ting,  the  mercurial  courfe  will  be  improper.  The  great 
objeff  now  is,  to  fupport  with  nutritious  food  and  emol- 
ient  ptifans.  This  is  the  firft  ftate  of  the  hepatitis  that 
does  not  admit  of  a  cure  by  mercury ;  and  it  is  worth 
notice,  that  medical  afliftance  in  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  diforder  will  fometimes  entirely  prevent  the  fatality 
of  it.  The  feeond  ftate  of  the  hepatitis ,  which  does  not 
require  mercury,  is,  where  the  matter  points  outwards  ; 
when  the  fuppuration  is  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  liver, 
it  appears  in  a  conical  form,  but  when  the  eolleffion  is 
lower  down,  and  tends  externally,  the  tumor  is  of  a 
round,  flat  fhape  ;  both  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  great 
fluff  uations  in  them,  and  their  yielding  fo  readily  to  gen¬ 
tle  preflure,  without  creating  pain. 

Inflammation  in  the  liver  may  terminate  by  refolution, 
&c.  but  moft  frequently  it  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  and  fo 
proves  fatal  by  bringing  on  an  incurable  heffic  fever, 
though  when  the  matter  can  be  difeharged  externally  a 
cure  may  be  expeff  ed.  If  properly  treated  in  the  begin-* 
ning,  it  is  rarely  mortal. 

The  refolution  of  the  hepatitis  is  ofterl  the  cbnfequencd 
of,  Or  is  attended  with  evacutions  of  different  kinds.  An 
haemorrhage,  fometimes  from  the  eyes,  fometimes  from 
the  htemorrhoidal  veflels,  gives  a  folution  of  the  difeafe. 
Sometimes  a  bilious  diarrhoea  contributes  to  the  fame 
event ;  and  the  refolution  of  the  hepatitis ,  as  of  the  other 
inflammations,  is  attended  with  fweatings,  and  with  an 
evacuation  of  urine,  depofiting  a  copious  fediment. 

This  kind  of  inflammation  fhould  be  diftinguilhed  from 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  of  the  diaphragm,  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  alfo  from  fpafmo- 
dic  pains. 

The  fymptoms  in  the  beginning  does  not  much  alarm 
the  patient,  whence  early  afliftance  is  not  always  had  re- 
courfe  to.  However,  if  called  in  before  the  fifth  day, 
bleed,  and  repeat  the  operation ;  if  the  fymptoms  do  not 
foon  fubfide,  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  other  at¬ 
tendant  circumftances,  will  determine  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  frequency  of  repeating 
the  operation.  After  a  free  bleeding,  a  large  blifter  may 
be  laid  over  the  part  aftetted.  This  done,  if  there  is  a 
free  paffage  for  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  keep  the 
bowels  lax  with  proper  dofes  of  antimonium  tartarifatum 
cum  pulv.  rhab.  vel  infuf.  tamarind,  with  vitriolated  na¬ 
tron,  &c.  In  other  cafes,  the  pulvs  antimon. ; — hauft. 
falin. ; — and  fuch  other)  antiphlogiftics  as  are  generally 
ufeful  again!!  internal  inflammations;  but  in  all  cafes, 
bliftering,  as  juft  named,  is  neceflary. 

If  thefe  means  fail,  or  if  it  is  too  late  for  their  proper 
ufe,  and  the  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  fuppuration  are 
manifeft,  begin  with  the  bark ;  give  5  fs.  of  the  powder 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  increafe  the  quantity,  until 
3  fs.  is  taken  every  twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  abfeefs  points  externally,  encourage  it  by  ma¬ 
turating  cataplafms,  and  open  it  as  foon  as  poflible, 
particularly  if,  from  its  immobility,  the  liver  feems  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  peritoneum,  and  then  the  bark  may  be  given 
to  two  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  ftomach  will 
retain  it,  and  thus  proceed  until  a  good  fuppuration  ap¬ 
pears.  If  from  purulent  or  ichorous  ftools,  it  is  evident 
that  the  abfeefs  is  burft  into  the  duodenum ;  or  from 
other  fymptoms,  that  it  hath  made  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly,  the  fame  methods  may  be  ufed,  though  the 
fame  effects  cannot  be  fo  fully  expected* 
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In  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  is  ufual  after  bleeding  to  excite 
a  falivation,  and  fupport  it  according  to  the  itrength  of 
the  patient ;  but  the  bark  feems  to  be  a  preferable  me¬ 
thod.  A  loofenefs  coming  on  anfwers  as  well  as  a 
fpitting. 

See  Dr.  Pringle  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army .  Dr. 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  the  fecond  ;  Dr.  Brooke’s,’  and 
the  London  Prafilice  of  Phyfic;  Mathews  on  Hepatic 
Difeafes;  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  376.  edit.  4. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  b.  v.  p.  387.  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  b.  ii. 
p.  147. 

HEPATIZON.  Brown  itching  morphew. 

HEPATOCELE.  Rupture  of  the  liver. 

HAPATORIUM.  See  Eup  atorium. 

Hepatorium  aquatile.  SeeBiDENS. 

HEPSEMA.  SeeDEFRUTUM. 

PIEPTAPHARMACUM,  from  IttIo.,  J- 'even ,  and  tpap- 
(xotKOv-,  a  medicine ,  or  remedy ,  a  plafter  or  ointment,  in 
which  were  feven  ingredients  was  thus  called.  It  was 
compounded  of  litharge,  wax,  colophony,  fat,  &c. 

HEPTAPHYLLUM.  See  Tormentill a. 

HEPTAPLEURON,  from  ettL,  feven,  and  mtevpa,  a 
rib.  So  the  plantago  latifolia  was  called,  becaufe  it  is 
furnilhed  with  feven  ribs. 

HERACANTHA.  Common  carline  thistle. 

HERACLEA.  Water  hore-hound.  SeeMAR- 
RUBIUM  aquaticum. 

HERACLEIOS,  or  Heracleius,  from  'H pdattenp, 
Hercules.  Herculean.  An  epithet  of  the  epilepfy, 
and  of  the  mania.  It  is  a  name  alfo  of  the  loadftone. 
See  Magees. 

HERACLEOTICUM.  Origanum.  So  called  from 
Heraclea,  where  the  belt  was  produced. 

HERACLEUM.  A  fpecies  of  fphondylium. 

HERACLIUM  Ol.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  oleum 
ligni  buxi. 

HERACLIUS,  Lap.  Loadstone.  See  Magnes. 

HERB  A.  An  herb.  All  fuch  plants  whofe  ltalks 
die  to  the  ground  every  year.  Thofe  whofe  roots  conti- 
tinue  only  one  year,  are  called  annual ;  if  they  continue 
two  years,  they  are  called  biennial ;  and,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  many  years,  they  are  perennial. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the  leaves  are  at  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers  unfold,  except  it  be  thofe 
whofe  flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They  are  bell  when 
quickly  dried,  and  that  in  a  room  that  is  heated  by  a  fire 
to  a  degree  equal  to  the  hotteft  fummer’s  day  with  us. 
Aromatic  plants  fhould  be  gathered  from  warm  dry  foils ; 
fetid  ones  from  moift  and  rich  foils.  All  herbs  and  leaves 
fhould  be  gathered  in  clear  dry  days,  as  foon  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  dew  is  diffipated.  When  herbs  are  well  dried,  they 
are  good  as  long  as  their  colour  remains,  both  for  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  for  diftilling ;  thofe  that  are  good  when  dry, 
are  better  than  when  they  are  green. 

Herba  Paris,  alfo  called  uva  lupina,  aconitum  pea- 
dalianches,  folanum  quadrifolium,  bacciferum ,  herb  Pa¬ 
ris,  HERB  TRUE-LOVE,  Or  ONE-BERRY.  It  is  the 
Paris  quadrifolia ,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  plant,  grows  wild  in 
fhady  woods;  it  flowers  in  April  and  May;  the  berry  is 
ripe  in  July.  Gefner  fays  its  juice  is  narcotic,  but  it  is 
not  much  in  ufe.  See  Raii  Hill,  for  that  called  alba, 
fee  Absinthium  valesiacum. 

- Alexandrina.  See  Hipposelinum. 

. - Benedicta.  See  Caryophillata. 

— —  Felis.  See  Calamintha  palustris. 

— —  Julia.  See  Ageratum. 

- - Mel  ANCHOLIFUG  A.  SeeFuMARIA. 

- Paris  Brasiliana  polycocos.  See  Ipeca¬ 
cuanha. 

- - Petri.  See  Paralysis. 

- Regia.  See  Basilicum. 

- Sancta:  Barbara.  See  Barbarea. 

- -  Sancti  Jacobaei.  See  Jacobaea  vulgaris. 

•  - Sancti  Petri  herba.  See  Crithmum. 

•  - Stella.  See  Coronopus. 

•  - Studiosorum.  See  Chenopodium. 

■ - Trinitatis.  See  Heptica  nobilis. 

- Veteribus  ignota.  See  Cardimines. 

- Viva.  See  Caaco. 

HERBATUM  CANADENSIUM,  called  alfo  panaces 
mofchatum ,  sweet  scented  all-heal  of  America. 
This  plant  is  found  in  Canada;  it  is  more  an  alimentary 
Jhan  medicinal  one. 


H.  BEAUM.  The  abbreviation  of  Herbertus  a  Beau¬ 
mont,  Horti  Beaumontiani  Exoticarum  Plantarum  Cata- 
logus. 

HERCULES.  The  name  of  feveral  potent  medi¬ 
cines. 

HERCULIS  BOVII.  The  name  of  a  once  famous 
emetic  and  cathartic  preparation. 

Herculis  clava.  Hercules’s  club.  It  is  a 
thorny  tree,  its  bark  is  hot  to  the  talle,  but  of  no  remark¬ 
able  medical  virtue. 

HERMANNIA.  The  name  of  an  herb  in  Africa,  of 
which  Boerhaave  enumerates  feven  fpecies  ;  their  virtues 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  marfhmallows. 

HERMAPHRODITUS,  from  'E^n;,  Mercury ,  and 
MppoPinri),  Venus.  An  hermaphrodite.  One  who  ia 
fuppofed  to  be  of  both  fexes  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  cli¬ 
toris  of  a  woman  being  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  is  all 
the  peculiarity  in  this  fuppofed  fpecies  of  the  human 
kind.  See  Chefelden’s  Anatomy. 

HERMODACTYLUS.  Hermodactyl.  It  is  the 
colchicum  Illyricum ,  Linn,  called  alfo  alfurengium ,  ephc - 
meron.  It  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  brought  from  the 
Turkifh  dominions.  It  is  of  the  Ihape  of  a  heart  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  and  colours,  fome  are  reddifh,  others  yel- 
lowifh,  brownifh,  or  white ;  the  white  and  hardeft  are 
the  bell.  Each  root  is  flatted  on  one  fide,  and  hath  a 
furrow  on  the  other.  Some  reckon  it  a  fpecies  of  col¬ 
chicum. 

It  hath  a  vifcous  farinaceous  fweetnefs  to  the  tafte,  but 
no  fmell.  The  ancients  fay  it  is  cathartic,  but  the  dried 
ones  which  we  receive,  are  quite  inert.  Profper  Alpinus 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptian  women  eat  them  as  a  means 
of  becoming  fat.  They  are  not  of  any  known  ufe  in  me¬ 
dicine.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  -  Chem. 
Works. 

Hermodactylus  folio  quadrangulo,  called 
alfo  iris  tuber  of  a,  iris  bulbofa,  and  snake’s-HE  AD  iris. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  hath  a  tubercle,  which  is  both 
emetic  and  cathartic. 

HERN.  The  abbreviation  of  Francif.  Hernandez 
Nova  Plantarum,  Animalium,  &  Mineralium  Mexicano- 
rum  Hiiloria. 

HERNANDIA.  It  is  a  well  known  herb  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands,  generally  called  J  ack  in  the  box,  but  of 
no  medical  note. 

HERNIA,  from  rpvo?,  a  branch .  A  rupture.  In 
confequence  of  fome  fudden  effort,  part  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  contents  are  forced  through  the  interftices  left  be¬ 
tween  the  tendinous  expanfions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
for  the  palfage  of  nerves  and  blood-veflels,  or  fome  other 
part,  and  a  tumor  is  formed,  which,  from  its  refemblance 
of  the  budding,  or  puffing  forth  of  a  branch,  hath  been 
called  an  hernia.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  edlopiae. 

According  to  the  fituation  of  thefe  tumors,  or  from 
their  contents,  or  both,  they  obtain  their  refpefilive  de¬ 
nominations  ;  though  fome  take  their  name  from  attend¬ 
ing  circumftances.  1.  Thofe  from  the  fituation  are  the 
umbilical,  fcrotal,  ventral,  See.  2.  Thofe  from  the  con¬ 
tents  are  the  enterocele,  epiplocele,  entero-epiplocele, 
pneumatocele,  & c.  3.  Thofe  from  attending  circum- 
ftances,  are  the  incarcerated  hernia,  & c.  Diftinfition  hath 
been  made  indeed  betwixt  the  true  and  falfe  hernia ? ;  they 
are  all  tumors  of  the  ferotum,  but  the  true  are  from 
the  abdominal  vifeera  defeending  into  it,  and  exifl  either 
in  the  groin  or  ferotum  ;  whereas  the  falfe  are  from  other 
caufes,  they  begin  below  and  afeend  upwards,  they  are 
the  hernia  humoralis,  hydrocele,  haematocele,  farcocele, 
&c.  they  are  not  difplacements  of  parts,  but  a  morbid 
Hate  of,  or  difeafes  in  the  part  where  the  tumor  appears ; 
for  the  Greek  term  Knxt?.  Hernia,  means  alfo  tumor ,  as 
well  as  rupture. 

This  accident  being  unattended  with  rupture,  or  divl- 
fion  of  the  containing  parts,  the  whole  of  the  difeafe  mull 
at  firft  be  confidered  as  a  change  of  fituation  of  the  con¬ 
tained  parts ;  and  as  fuch,  were  they  immediately  return¬ 
ed,  and  kept  in  their  place,  the  diforder  would  entirely 
ceafe  ;  but  continuing  in  that  preternatural  fituation,  they 
are  prelied  upon  by  the  tendons  through  which  they  pafs, 
and  the  circulation  of  blood  being  obltrufited,  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  mortification  fpeedily  fupervene ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  owing  to  any  change  ox  llate  in  the  tendons, 
but  merely  to  their  natural  elailicity,  a£ling  upon  an  in- 
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creafed  and  yielding  fubjacent  bulk.  The  obftacle  to  the 
reduction  of  the  prolapied  contents  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
crealed  bulk  which  they  have  acquired  from  itridlure,  by 
which  they  become  incapable  of  returning  through  the 
fame  paffage  at  which  they  efcaped. 

If  affiftance  is  called  to  the  patient  in  time,  the  return 
of  the  protruded  parts  mull  be  attempted  by  fuch  means 
as  cauie  the  veffels  to  contradl,  thereby  diminiffiing  the 
bulk  of  the  folids,  and  repelling  the  fluids,  fuch  as  cold, 
aftringent,  and  ftimulating  applications.  Emollients  are 
abfolutely  to  be  avoided,  for  they  cannot  relax  the  ten¬ 
dons  ;  but  they  may,  and  often  do  enlarge  the  bulk  of 
the  hernia ,  and  render  its  redudtion  more  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible.  Cold  aftringents  fhould  be  immediately  ap¬ 
plied,  fuch  as  Goulard’s  faturnine  water;  at  the  fame 
time  thefe  may  beaffifled  by  a  gentle  but  continued  com- 
preffion  on  the  part  with  the  fingers,  or  with  fmall  bol- 
fters  of  loft  linen  cloth  ;  by  continuing  thefe  efforts  for 
fome  time,  the  veffels  become  vifibly  lefs  diftended,  the 
fwelling  grows  flaccid,  at  length  the  ftridlure  gives  way, 
and  the  diforder  is  removed. 

When  all  proper  attempts  fail  to  reduce  the  contents  of 
an  hernia,  the  fooner  the  operation  is  performed  the  bet¬ 
ter ;  but  when  there  are  evident  figns  of  the  intefline  be¬ 
ing  in  a  mortifying  ftate,  fuch  as  the  tumor  having  loft 
its  renitence,  &c.  Mr.  Gooch  recommends  it  as  a  very 
reafonable  practice  to  make  an  incifion  into  the  tumor, 
ample  enough  to  evacuate  the  feces  freely,  which  may 
effedlually  remove  the  flrangulation  of  the  intefline  at  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  to  treat  the  wound  as  a  morti¬ 
fication,  not  being  over  bufy  with  the  knife  in  cutting 
away  what  appears  to  have  loft  its  vitality,  but  allowing 
nature  to  throw  off  the  mortified  Hough.  If  it  is  a 
doubtful  point  what  condition  the  parts  contained  in  the 
tumor  are  in,  proceed  with  caution  in  the  operation,  until 
you  come  to  the  intefline,  and  if  that  is  mortified,  open 
it  too,  and  if  the  evacuation  of  the  feces  do  not  effedlu- 
ally  make  way  for  the  return  of  the  parts,  the  abdominal 
ring  muff  be  opened  by  incifion. 

But,  after  replacing  the  hernial  contents,  to  retain 
them  requires  very  often  the  affiftance  of  a  bandage,  or  a 
proper  comprefs.  Mr.  Pott  oblerves,  “  all  that  can  be 
done  by  furgery  towards  the  cure  of  a  hernia ,  is  to  replace 
the  prolapfed  body  or  bodies  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  flipping  out  again.  When 
whatever  formed  the  tumor  is  replaced,  the  furgeon  hath 
done  his  part,  the  reft  is  nature’s ;  whether  the  tendi¬ 
nous  aperture  will  fo  contrail  as  to  prohibit  a  future  def- 
cent  or  not,  is  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  not  to  be 
known  but  from  the  event.” 

When  a  rupture  happens,  and  is  unattended  with  any 
Ggns  of  ftricfture,  or  other  violent  fymptoms,  a  bandage 
or  a  trufs  will  be  the  moft  eligible  means  of  relief.  As 
to  the  modes  of  operation,  when  the  knife  is  neceffary, 
fee  the  refpedlive  fpecies  of  this  diforder,  and  the  authors 
referred  to  at  the  conclufion  of  this  article. 

Hernia  aquosa.  See  Hydrocele. 

— —  Bronchialis.  See  Bronchocele. 

-  Carnosa.  See  Sarcocele. 

-  Congenita.  It  is  a  rupture  where  the  intef- 

tine  and  tefticle  are  found  in  contadl.  The  teftes  are 
originally  fituated  in  the  abdomen,  juft  beneath  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  gradually  defeend  near  the  time  of  birth  through 
the  {heath  of  the  fpermatic  chord  into  the  ferotum,  each 
carrying  along  with  it  a  pertioneal  coat,  which  makes  the 
tunicse  vaginales.  This  difeovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  in  the  year  1755,  aflifted  by  his  brother  Mr.  John 
Hunter ;  it  was  demonftrated  by  the  do£lor  in  his  public 
le£lures  that  year. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  communication 
between  the  tunicse  vaginales  and  the  abdomen,  is  oblite¬ 
rated  by  the  ftridlure  of  the  parts ;  but  if  the  intefline 
falls  very  foon,  it  prevents  this  ftriaure  from  taking  place, 
and  thus  this  kind  of  hernia  is  formed. 

In  the  treatment  of  ruptures  of  this  kind,  little  diffe¬ 
rence  occurs  from  the  management  of  the  bubonocele,  in 
its  more  ordinary  form.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  v.  i.  p.  340. 

Dr.  Wrilberg  obferves,  that  in  his  diffedlions,  he  fe- 
veral  times  found  a  part  of  the  omentum  or  inteftines 
adhering  to  the  tefticle  in  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus,  and 
when  this  happens,  an  hernia  congenita  will  be  likely  to 
take  place.  The  fame  thing,  he  adds,  will  occur,  when 
the  peritonaeum  in  its  courfe  over  the  feminal  veffels  to 


the  mefentery,  fends  off  a  minute  procefs  to  the  ileum  or 
ccecum,  and  by  means  of  it  draws  down  the  inteftines 
on  the  right  fide,  which  is  the  common  feat  of  the  hernia 
congenita.  See  the  London  Med.  Journal,  v.  i.  p.  376. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  332. 

-  Cruralis.  See  Hernia  Femoralis. 

-  Cystica.  The  hernia  of  the  urinary  bladder* 

The  urinary  bladder  may  be  thruft  forth  through  the  ab¬ 
dominal  ring,  or  under  Poupart’s  ligament.  The  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  a  liquor  which  can  be  preffed  into  the  body  fo 
as  to  occafion  a  defire  to  make  water,  or  to  run  immedi¬ 
ately  out  by  the  common  urinary  paffage,  are  the  fymp¬ 
toms  by  which  this  fpecies  of  hernia  may  be  difeovered  ; 
if  it  arifes  to  any  fize,  the  patient  cannot  difeharge  his 
urine  without  lifting  up  and  compreffing  the  tumor. 

While  recent  it  is  eafily  reduced,  and  kept  from  re¬ 
turning  by  a  proper  bandage  ;  but  if  it  is  adherent,  a  fuf- 
penfory  is  the  beft  relief.  If  this  bladder  adheres  to  a 
rupture  of  an  intefline,  great  caution  is  required  (if  the 
operation  becomes  neceffary)  to  avoid  opening  the 
bladder. 

— —  Femoralis.  See  Cruralis.  This  fpecies  of 
rupture  is  the  fame  in  both  fexes,  and  formed  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  omentum,  or  intefline,  or  both  of  them,  into 
the  infide  of  the  thigh,  through  the  arch  made  by  the  os 
pubis  and  ligamentum  Fallopii,  where  the  iliac  veffels  and 
tendons  of  the  pl'oas  and  iliacus  internus  muffles  pafs 
from  the  abdomen.  See  Bubonocele.  Treat  it  iirft 
by  the  fame  methods  as  are  propofed  for  ruptures  in 
general ;  if  the  operation  is  neceffary,  proceed  as  for  the 
bubonocele,  with  the  difference  of  dilating  the  ligament 
inftead  of  the  rings  of  the  muffles ;  the  dilation  mult  be 
made  obliquely  outwards,  inftead  of  perpendicularly  up¬ 
wards,  to  avoid  dividing  the  veffels.  White’s  Surgery, 
P-  324* 

-  Flatulenta.  See  Pneumatocele. 

-  Foraminis  magni  ischii.  It  is  when  the  in- 

teftines  or  omentum  fall  through  the  great  hole  of  the 
ifehium  into  the  internal  part  of  the  thigh,  between  and 
under  the  two  anterior  heads  of  the  triceps  muffle.  In 
fuch  a  cafe  there  mull  be  great  laxity  of  the  ligament, 
and  the  inteftine  mull  lie  behind  the  pedlineus  muffle, 
wherefore.no  preffure  can  be  ufed  to  keep  it  up,  and  the 
operation  cannot  be  attended  withfuccefs;  becaufe  as  the 
inteftine  is  flrangulated,  the  orifice  cannot  be  dilated,  by 
reafon  of  the  vicinity  of  the  veffels. 

-  Gutturis.  See  Bronchocele. 

-  Humoralis;  called  alfo  inflammatio  tejlium , 

though  this  is  often  a  diffafe  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
the  tefticle  :  it  confifts  of  an  inflammation  and  fwelling 
there  ;  but  any  of  the  integuments  of  the  tefticles,  or 
the  tefticles  themfelves,  may  be  the  feat.  Dr.  Swediar 
fays,  that  the  tefticle  itfelf  is  never  fwelled,  or  in  the 
leall  affedled,  in  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  and  that 
the  only  affedled  and  fwelled  part  is  the  epididymis. 
He  adds,  if  the  tefticle  becomes  fwelled,  it  is  not  till  after 
the  other  part  is  affe&ed,  and  that  from  bad  treatment. 
It  is  moft  frequently  a  venereal  fymptom,  but  may  alfo 
happen  from  irritation,  from  bruifes,  and  other  external 
injuries.  It  may  terminate  any  of  the  ways  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  inflammation  in  other  parts. 

It  is  often  caufed  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  venereal  gonorr¬ 
hoea,  or  rather  from  a  tranfpofition  of  the  venereal  poi- 
fon,  or,  in  other  words,  the  irritation  of  the  poifon  tranf- 
pofed  to  a  different  place  in  the  urethra  ;  .viz.  the  caput 
gallinaginis,  or  the  mouth  of  the  excretory  du£ls  of  the 
feminal  veficles  ;  in  which  cafe,  brifk  purgatives,  if  they 
produce  a  return  of  the  running,  are  ufeful.  Vomits, 
when  the  conftitution  can  bear  them,  powerfully  affift 
in  removing  this  diforder  whilft  in  its  inflammatory  ftate; 
but  they  fhould  not  be  given  until  the  inflammation  be¬ 
gins  to  give  way,  and  then  the  pulv.  ipecac,  is  as  ufeful 
as  the  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  endeavour  to  remove  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  tumor,  by  bleeding  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient ;  let  the  bleeding  be  immediately 
fucceeded  by  a  brifle  purge,  and  let  the  topical  application 
be  of  the  common  aftringent  and  ftimulating  kind,  fuch 
as  Goulard’s  faturnine  water ;  let  them  be  applied  cold 
by  means  of  rags  folded  feveral  times,  and  repeat  them  as 
often  as  they  grow  warm  and  begin  to  dry.  In  want  of 
this  water,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  brandy  may  be  ufed  ; 
thus,  if  the  part  is  fufpended  properly,  and  if  the  patient 
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can  conform  to  lay  much  on  his  back,  this  tumor  will  be 
removed  in  a  fhort  time,  without  the  ufual  violent  pain  or 
the  hardnefs  remaining  afterwards,  which  is  almolt  the 
conflant  effect  of  emollients.  As  foon  as  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  fyn.r  tbins  abate,  mercury  maybe  prefcribed  inter¬ 
nally,  and  the  ungt.  hydrargyri  fort:  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  fcrotum  every  night,  either  to  prevent  or  remove  any 
degree  of  induration.  If,  notwithftanding  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  the  contrary,  a  fuppuration  cannoi  be  prevented, 
an  emollient  cataplafm  mull  be  applied  warm,  and  Con¬ 
tinue  until  a  due  difcharge  of  the  matter  is'  effe£led:  The 
knife  is  ufually  preferred  for  opening  this  kind  of  abfcefs 
with,  but  care  is  required  left  the  tefticle  fhould  be 
wounded  :  the  drefiings  may  be  the  fame  as  diredled  for 
abfcefl’es  in  general.  On  abfcefs  in  the  teflicles,  fee  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  Dr.  Swediar  prc- 
pofes,  in  cafes  of  virulent  gonorrhoea,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hernia  humoralis,  that  the  patient  avoids  expc- 
fing  himfelf  to  cold,  violent  exercife,  venery,  ftrong 
purges,  and  that  he  keeps  the  fcrotum  duly  iufpended. 
If  the  hernia  humoralis  takes  place,  he  propofes,  firft,  to 
allay  the  irritation,  and  then  to  recall  the  poifon  to  its 
former  original  feat :  to  this  end,  if  the  pulfe  is  quick, 
full,  and  ftrong,  bieed  immediately,  but  with  due  regard 
to  the  conftitution.  If  coftive,  a  glyfter  fhould  next  be 
ftdminiftered,  to  empty  the  prefent  contents  of  the  in- 
teftines  •,  after  this,  if  it  can  be  conformed  to,  the  pati¬ 
ent  may  fit  half  an  hour  in  a  warm  bath,  or  on  a  perfo¬ 
rated  chair  over  the  fleam  of  hot  water,  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  previoufly  fufpending  his  teflicles.  From 
thence  he  muft  go  to  bed,  and  a  warm  dry  bag-trufs 
fhould  be  immediately  applied.  After  this,  a  warm  bread 
poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  penis  to  reproduce  the 
running,  or  determine  the  retropulfed  poifon  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  feat  again.  And  what  is  peculiarly  beneficial  is,  to 
give  a  full  dofe  of  opium  by  the  mouth  ;  or  in  its  Head,  a 
glyfter  of  ol.  lin.  and  decodlum  hord.  aa  p.aeq.  cum  tin£l. 
opii.  gt.  xl.  lx.  The  diet  muft  be  low.  When  the  run¬ 
ning  returns,  relief  is  proportionably  obtained.  If  re¬ 
quired,  repeat  the  opiate  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
the  parts  muft  be  expofed  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  the 
fleam  of  hot  water.  Dr.  Swediar’s  Obf.  on  Venereal 
Complaints.  Aikins’s  Obf.  on  Prep,  of  Lead.  London 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  v.  iii.  p.  152,  &c.  ' 

- -  Incarcerata.  An  incarcerated,  imprifijned, 

6r  confined  hernia.  It  is  either  when  the  protruded  in- 
teftine  fo  adheres  that  it  cannot  be  returned,  or  when  it 
cannot  be  returned,  becaufe  of  the  flatus  or  other  matter 
which  is  defcended  into  it,  not  being  capable  of  a  return. 
Its  fymptoms  are,  a  fwelling  in  the  groin  aftd  upper  part 
of  the  fcrotum,  larger  or  fmaller  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  contents,  very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  refifling 
the  imprefs  of  the  fingers  ;  the  pain  is  increafed  by  cough¬ 
ing,  fneezing,  or  Handing  upright,  and  there  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  vomiting,  with  a  fuppreflkm  of  all  difcharge  by  the 
anus,  and  a  fever  prefently  comes  on. 

If  fpeedy  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  confequence  is 
fatal. 

Very  copious  or  repeated  bleeding,  and  a  proper  pof- 
ture,  are  the  principal  helps  5  the  patient  fhould  be  laid 
with  his  hips  much  higher  than  his  fhoulders,  and  thus 
by  gently  railing  the  fcrotum,  and  a  light  preflure  on  the 
tumor,  the  inteftine  may  return  ;  fmall  dofes  of  opium 
may  be  given  at  due  intervals  :  but  if  there  is  an  adhefion, 
the  operation  is  neceflary,  and  if  a  gangrene  is  obferved 
in.  the  detained  inteftine,  keep  the  found  part  of  it  fo  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  aperture  in  the  groin  as  to  be  the  future  anus. 
London  Med.  Journal,  vi.  p.  1 18,  259.  Edinb.  Med. 
Comment,  v.  270. 

-  Inguinalis.  See  Bubonocele. 

-  Intestinalis..  Enterocele.  See  Hernia  Scro- 

T-alis-.  :  ■  ; 

- Lachrymalis.  When  the  tears  pafs  through 

the  pun£la  lachrymalia,  but  are  Hopped  in  the  nafal  duil, 
they,  ftagnate  in  the  facculus  lachrymalis,  and  generally 
diftendit*,  whence  this  name.  Anel  calls  it  hydrops  fac- 
cu/i  lachrymalis,  a  dropfy  of  the  lachrymal  fac. 

If  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  prefled,  and  an  aqueous 
humour  flows  out,  it  is  the  fiftula  lachrymalis.  See 
Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  v.  ii.  p.  135. 

- Omentalis.  See  Epiplocele. 

-  Scrotalis;  called  alfo  Ititeftinalis.  It  is  when 

the  omentum,  tire  inteftine,  or  both,  protrude  and  de- 


fcend  into  the  fcrotum.  It  is  called  a  perfect  rupture, 
in  contradillindlion  to  a  bubonocele,  which  is  the  fame 
diforder,  only  that  the  defcent  is  not  fo  low.  The  hernia, 
fcrotalis  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  true  and  falfe ;  the  true 
is  when  the  omentum,  or  inteftine,  or  both,  fall  down 
into  the  fcrotum  ;  the  falfe  is  when  a  humour  or  an  in¬ 
flammation  caufes  a  tumor  in  this  part ;  fuch  as  in  the 
cafe  of  an  hydrocele,  hernia  humoralis,  See. 

— —  IT m b  1  l  1  c  a  l  1  s ;  called  alfo  Epiplo  omphalon\  om¬ 
phalocele  ;  cxomphalosi  It  is  when  the  omentum,  or  intefi. 
tine,  or  both,  portrude  at  the  naval.  It  rarely  admits  of 
other  relief  than  the  palliative.  'White’s  Surgery,  p.  323. 

-  Uteri  hYsterocele.  Inflances  have  oc¬ 
curred  of  the  uterus  being  thruft  through  the  rings  of 
the  mufcles,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  difeovered,  if  there 
is  no  child  in  it,  whofe  ftrugglings  would  lead  us  to  the 
proper  cliftindfion  of  it  from  the  rupture  of  any  other 
part.' 

• - -  Vaginalis.  There  is  naturally  a  deep  fort  of 

cavity  between  the  redlum  and  the  back  part  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  made  by  the  peritoneum  dCfcending  pretty  low,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  pouch,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  fmall 
inteftines,  when  the  uterus  is  not  pregnant,  is  commonly 
lodged ;  and  fometimes  the  inteftines  themfelves,  by  pref- 
fing  hard  againft  the  peritoneum  at  this  mod  depending 
part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually  ftretch  this  membrane  fo 
as  to  deepen  this  cavity  much,  and  thereby  diffedt  as  it 
were  the  back  part  of  the  vagina  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
redlum,  and  thus  form  the  tumor  in  the  vagina,  which 
is  called  an  hernia  vaginalis. 

-  In  vagina.  See  Colpocele,- 

-  Varicosa.  See  Cirsocele. 

-  Ventosa.  See  Pneumatocele. 

-  Ventralis.  This  may  happen  in  almoft  any 

point  of  the  fore  part  of  the  belly,  but  is  moll  frequently 
found  between  the  recti  mufcles,  either  above  or  below 
the  navel.  It  is  generally  large,  and  is  only  to  be  relieved 
by  returning  the  protruded  parts,  and  preventing  their 
return  by  a  proper  bandage.  The  tumor  which  require* 
this  operation  is  feldom  bigger  than  a  walnut ;  fo  when 
there  are  the  fymptoms  of  a  hernia,  and  yet  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  in  the  groin,  the  belly  fhould  be  examined. 
The  manner  of  relieving  the  flri&ure  will  be  by  dilating 
the  part,  as  in  other  cafes.  But  after  the  operation  a 
bandage  mull  always  be  worn,  as  the  cicatrix  cannot  be 
trailed  to.  White’s  S.urgery,  p.  324. 

-  Vesicalis,  feu  Cystica.  In  this  fpecies* 

the  unrinary  bladder  is  the  part  protruded,  either  in  th£ 
groin  fcrotum,  through  the  opening  in  the  external 
oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  or  in  the  perineum, 
through  fome  of  the  mufcular  interftices  of  that  part, 
indeed  the  bladder  has  been  pufhed  into  the  vagina,  and 
formed  hernial  tumours  of  no  inconfiderable  degrees  of 
magnitude.  The  common  attendant  fymptoms  are  ;  a 
tumor  with  fluctuation,  either  in  the  groin,  fore  part  of 
the  thigh,  or  perinreum,  which  generally  fubfides  when 
urine  is  voided.  When  the  fwelling  is  large  before  water 
can  be  made  with  freedom,  it  is  commonly  neceflary  to 
have  recourfe  to  preflure,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  tu¬ 
mor,  when  in  the  groin  or  thigh,  is  as  much  elevated  as 
poflible ;  but  when  the  fwelling  is  fmall,  and  efpecially 
when  no  flridlure  is  as  yet  produced,  water  is  generally 
made  with  great  eafe.  When  this  complaint  is  Ample, 
it  commonly  proceeds  from  a  fuppreflion  of  urine.  Hence 
every  caufe  of  fuppreflion  ought  to  be  guarded  againft 
as  far  as  poflible  •,  and  when  no  adhefions  take  place,  and 
if  the  protruded  portion  of  the  bladder  can  be  redjjped, 
a  trufs  properly  fitted  to  the  part  fhould  be  worn  for  a 
confiderablq.  length  of  time.  When  the  parts  cannot  be 
reduced,  as  long  as  no  fymptoms  occur  to  render  the  ope¬ 
ration  neceflary,  a  fufpenfory  bag,  fo  fitted  as  effebluaJly 
to  fupport  the  prolapfed  parts,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
does  not  produce  fevere  preflure,  is  the  only  probable 
means  of  relief.  When  a  portion  of  the  bladder  happens 
to  protrude  into  the  vagina,  after  reducing  the  parts, 
defeents  may  be  prevented  by  the  ufe  of  a  peflary;  and 
the  fame  means  will  be  fuccefsful  in  preventing  a  falling 
down  of  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  into  the  varin,a ;  a 
fpecies  of  rupture  which  now  and  then  occur£  But 
fhould  the  protruded  parts  be  attacked  with 'pain  and  in¬ 
flammation,  in  confequence  of  flriclure,  fo  as  to  render 
the  operation  neceflary,  we  muft  proceed  as  in  other  fi- 
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milar  cafes  of  dividing  the  parts  oecafioning  the  ftri&ure. 
See  Le  Dran’s  Operations;  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Royale 
Chirurg.  Sharp’s  Operations  ;  Sharp’s  Critical  Enquiry ; 
Monf.  Amaud  on  Ruptures  ;  Pott  on  Ruptures  ;  Gooch’s 
Treatife  on  Wounds,  p.  427;  &c.  Aikins’s  Obf;  on 
Prep,  of  Lead,  p.  91,  &c.  Bell’s  Surgery;  v.  i;  p.  369 
to  377* 

HERNIARIA.  Rupturewort  ;  alfo  called  polygo¬ 
num  minus,  and  millegrana  major.  It  is  the  herniaria 
glabra,  Linn.  It  is  a  fmall  fpreading  plant,  found  in 
Tandy  ground ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  is  faid  to 
be  diuretic  and  aftringent ;  but  is  not  of  much  riote; 

_ _ alsines  folio.  Sea  chickweed,  alfo  called 

paronychia  aljinas  folio  incand ,  and  anthyllis  nlaritima. 

Boerhaave  mentions  other  fpecies  alfo. 

HERPES,  vel  Erpes,  from  ipwu,  to  fpread  or  creep. 
Tetter.  Thefe  diforders  are  apt  to  creep  on  and  fpread 
about  in  the  fkin.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe, 
in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dialyfes  ;  it  belongs  alfo  to 
the  impetigines. 

Thefe  ulcers  in  the  flcin  are  divided  by  fome  into  five 
fpecies.  • 

1.  The  fimple.  Thefe  confift  of  Angle  puftules  of  a 
yellowiih  white  colour,  and  (harp  pointed  ;  they  are  in¬ 
flamed  about  their  bafes,  and  are  naturally  dry ;  thefe 
burn,  itch,  and  fmart  a  day  or  two,  and  then  difappear. 

2.  The  tetter,  ring-worm,  or  fcrpigoi  Thefe  are 
the  fame  in  appearance  as  the  flrft,  only  that  they  tun 
in  heaps  ;  they  more  difficultly  pafs  away  5  for  they  con¬ 
tain  more  corrofive  matter;  their  fmarting  and  itching 
is  more  violent;  they  eat  fometimes  through  the  fkin, 
and  fpread  conflderably ;  they  neither  form  matter  nor 
tome  to  digeftion.  The  cure  is  fometimes  difficult ;  in 
fome  perfons  they  return  at  certain  feafons.  If  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  body  is  faulty,  reftore  it,  purge  gently  with  mercu¬ 
rials,  and  then  apply  the  following  to  the  parts  affetted  : 
R  Hydrargyri  muriati,  gr.  xvi.  aq.  calc.  A.  ft  i.  m.  f.  lotio. 
Vel,  ft  Calcis  hydrargyri  alba:.  3  ii.  ungt.  Amplicis,  f  i.  m. 
When  a  ferpigo  is  a  fytnptom  of  the  fcurvy,  the  great 
water-dock  root  is  an  excellent  remedy,  as  indeed  it  is 
in  all  refpe&s  of  herpes. 

3  and  4.  Shingles,  or  zona  aurea,  &c;  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  this,  i.  e.  Herpes  softer,  fynonymous  with  his 
eryApelas  phly&tenodes.  It  is  fometimes  accompanied 
with  inflammation  and  fever.  This  kind  appears  in  large 
clufters,  on  the  neck,  breaft,  loins,  hips,  Or  thighs  ;  the 
heads  are  white  arid  watery,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall 
Tound  fcab  refembling  millet  feed,  whence  the  name  her¬ 
pes  miliares  5  and  now  the  diforder  is  Hill  more  grievous. 
In  thefe  cafes  the  ill  habit  of  body  being  flrft  attended 
to,  it  mull  be  remembered  that  the  external  applications 
ttiuft  be  more  mild  than  thofe  above  prefcribed;  Inter¬ 
nally  the  treatment  may  be  as  in  the  eryApelas :  the  chief 
indication  is  to.  take  off  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem ; 
Which  is  beft  done  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  cort.  peruv.  The 
prognoftic  of  death  from  its  furrounding  the  body  is  falfe ; 
the  malignity  of  the  tumor  alone  being  the  only  ground 
of  fear. 

Thefe  two  kinds  were  called  by  the  ancients  by  the 
flames  vermis  repens ,  vermis  mor clicans ,  formica  milians  ; 
Wifeman  calls  them  amhulativa. 

5;  Herpes  exedens ,  alfo  called  name,  noli  me  tangere , 
Itlcus  depafcens,  herpes  depafcens ,  ejlhiomenos for  mix ;  and 
Celfus  calls  it  ignis  facer.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen  it  is 
of  the  fpecies  of  inflammation  which  he  calls  erythema¬ 
tous.  It  refembles  an  ulcerous  eryApelas ;  its  humour  is 
the  moil  corrofive  of  any  of  the  fpecies;  it  corrodes 
down  the  fleffiy  parts,  and  feparates  k  into  fcales  :  when 
it  difappears  it  leaves  hard  tumors  behind  it,  on  the  parts 
that  were  ulcerated.  In  order  to  the  cure,  the  hydrargyr. 
muriatus  may  be  given  as  diredted  in  the  lues  venerea, 
With  a  decodfion  of  the  woods  or  farfa.  The  fores  may 
be  waffied  with  a  folution  of  hydrarg.  muriat,  in  aq. 
Calcis. 

Some  have  fucceeded  with  a  dofe  of  jalap  every  fourth 
day,  and  an  ele&uary  of  bark,  two  parts  to  one  of  faf- 
fafras. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  places  the  tinea  and 
the  herpes ,  as  varieties  in  his  fpecies  of  ulcer,  which 
he  denominates  cutaneous.  He  further  obferves  that  the 
cutaneous  ulcer  may  in  all  its  varieties  be  included  in  the 
four  following  ;  viz.  T.  The  herpes  farinofus ;  which  in¬ 
cludes  what  fome  call  the  dry  tetter.  2.  Herpes  puftulo- 


fus  ;  which  includes  the  crujfa  latfea,  and  the  tinea  ca~ 
pitis,  fee  Achor.  3.  Herpes  miliar: s  i,  called  alfo  formica 
miliaris ;  of  this  variety  is  the  ulcerous  eruption  called 
the  ringworm.  4.  Herpes  exedens ;  this  includes  die 
ulcers  called  depafeent,  and  phagedenic. 

The  herpes  farinofus  is  the  moll  fimple  kirid.  It  ap¬ 
pears  on  any  part  of  the  body,  molt  frequently  on  the 
face,  neck,  arms,  or  wrifts  ;  it  comes  out  in  broad iffi  fpots, 
which  confift  of  very  fmall  red  pimples;  which  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  troublefome  itching  ;  they  foon  fall  off  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder  which  refembles  flne  bran  ;  they 
leave  the  Ikln  perfectly  found,  but  are  apt  to  return  in 
the  form  of  a  red  efflorefeence,  fall  off,  and  renew  as 
before. 

The  herpes  puftulofus  occurs  mod  frequently  in  chil¬ 
dren,  generally  attacks  the  face,  and  behind  the  ears;  of¬ 
ten  on  other  parts  of  the  head  alfo,  but  rarely  elfewhere.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  puflules,  which  are  originally  fe- 
parate  and  diftindl,  but  afterwards  run  together  in  clufters. 
At  flrft  they  feem  to  contain  nothing  but  a  thin  watery 
feum,  which  afterwards  turns  yellow,  and  exuding  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  part  affected,  at  laft  dries  into 
a  thick  cruft  or  fcab :  when  this  falls  off,  the  fkin  below 
frequently  appears  entire  with  only  a  flight  degree  of  red- 
nefs  on  its  furface  ;  but  on  fome  occaflons  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  hath  probably  been  more  Acrid  upon  the  fcab  falling 
off,  the  fkin  is  found  flightly  excoriated.  See  Achores. 

The  herpes  rniliaris  generally  appears  in  clufters,  though 
fometimes  in  diftintt  circles  of  very  minute  pimples. 
Thefe  are  at  flrft  perfectly  feparate,  and  contain  only  a 
clear  lymph,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  is  ex¬ 
creted  upon  the  furface,  and  there  forms  into  fmall  diftindt 
fcales  ;  thefe  at  laft  fall  off,  and  leave  a  co'nflderable  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation  below,  that  ftill  continues  to  exude 
freffi  matter,  which  likewife  forms  into  cakes;  and  fo  falls 
off;  The  itching  in  this  fort  of  ulcer,  is  always  very 
troublefome,  and  the  matter  difeharged  from  the  pimples 
is  fo  tough  and  vifeid^  that  every  thing  applied  to  the 
part  adheres  fo  as  to  occaflon  much  trouble  and  uneafi- 
riefs  to  the  patient  on  its  being  removed.  The  whole 
body  is  fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  but  it  mofi  frequently 
appears  on  the  loins,  breaft,  perinceum,  ferotum,  and 
loins.  .  ,,  . 

The  herpes  exedens  difeovers  itfelf  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  riioftly  about  the  loins,  where  it  fometimes 
fpreads  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  extend  quite  round  the  waift. 
At  flrft  it  ufually  appears  in  the  form  of  feveral  fmall 
ulcerations,  colledled  into  larger  fpots  of  different  Azes 
and  various  figures, ,  with  always  more  or  lefs  of  an 
eryfepelatous  like  inflammation.  Thefe  ulcerations  dif¬ 
eharge  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  fharp,  ferous  matter, 
which  fometimes  forms  into  fmall  crufts  that  in  a  ffiort 
time  fall  off ;  but  mod  frequently  the  difeharge  is  fo  thin 
and  acrid,  as  to  fpread  along  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
there  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of  fores.  Though  thefe 
excoriations  or  ulcers,  do  not  in  general  proceed  further 
than  ■  the  true  fkin,  yet  fometimes  the  difeharge  is  fo 
very  penetrating  and  corrofive  as  to  deftroy  the  flcin,  the 
cellular  membrane,  rind,  on  feme  occaflons  the  mufcles 
themfelves;  .  ,  * 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  fpeaks  of  an  inftance  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  under  the  name  of  herpes  rapiens  ;  and  fays*  it  arifes 
upon  the  head  in  fmall  ulcers,  covered  with  a  brown  moift 
cruft,  and  fhiningj  but  fimilar  to  venereal  ulcers.  He 
adds,  its  cute  is  the  fame  as  for  tire  venereal  ulcers,  which 
fee; 

In  the  cure  of  thefe  various  cuticular  difeafes,  it  hath 
been  generally  believed  to  be  unfafe,  and  even  dangerous, 
to  proceed  in  any  other  way,  than  by  correcting  the  ori¬ 
ginal  diforder  of  the  fluids,  which  was  fuppofed  to  produce 
them.  It  may  occafionally  happen,  that  fome  diforder 
in  the  general  habit  is  attendant  on  any  of  thefe  ulcerous 
complaints,  and  that  a  regard  thereto  rliay  be  required ; 
but  in  the  greateft  number  of  inftances,  they  are  more 
certainly  and  more  fpeedily  removed  by  the  ufe  of  local 
remedies  merely.  In  many  difeafes  of  the  flcin,  antimo- 
nials  are  frequently  given  with  advantage,  but  tlbrir  effi¬ 
cacy  feems  principally  to  depend  upon  their  producing  a 
determination  to  the  flcin,  and  keeping  up  a  free  difeharge 
of  the  matter  of  perfpiration  ;  which  from  various  caufes 
is  long  retained  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  there 
becomes  acrid,  and  doubtlefs  is  a  frequent  eaufe  of  dif- 
ordered  affeCIions  la  this  part.  Accordingly,  all  fuch 
8  remedies 
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remedies  are  more  or  lefs  effe&ual,  as  they  are  more  or  | 
let's  powerful  in  keeping  up  a  free  perfpiration.  This  is 
further  evident  by  obferving,  that  a  due  ufe  of  the  warrri 
bath,  is  as  efficacious  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  ufe  of  antimo- 
nials  and  other  medicines  fuppofed  to  carry  off  morbid 
particles  through  the  fkin.  In  the  treatment  of  every 
herpetic  diforder,  the  firft  and  principle  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to,  is,  that  not  only  the  parts  affedted,  but 
even  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  be  kept  clean  and 
perfpirable  as  poffible  •,  to  this  end  the  frequent  ufe  of 
warm  bathing,  and  of  frequent  gentle  fridlions,  with  clean 
linen  cloths  (in  the  dry  forts  of  thefe  complaints)  are  An¬ 
gularly  ferviceable.  In  the  milder  inltances,  the  follow¬ 
ing  externals  generally  fuffice.  I.  The  aq.  calcis  fi.  ufu- 
ally  is  all  that  is  required  in  herpes  farinofus.  2.  The  fo- 
lutions  of  lead  in  vegetable  acid,  are  alfo  very  eftedlual  •, 
the  following  is  a  ufeful  general  form.  R.  Ceruffie  ace¬ 
tate,  5$  fs.  Acet.  acerrim.  ^  iv.  aq.  dift.  tbij.m.  This 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplafm,  mixed  with 
bread,  or  by  means  of  foft  rags  dipped  into  it,  and  laid 
diredtly  on  the  parts.  In  fome  particular  and  more  in¬ 
veterate  cafes,  the  following  is  fometimesto  be  preferred; 
viz.  R.  Hydrargyri  muriati.  gr.  x.  aq.  dill.  Jh,  j .  m.  This 
is  very  efficacious  as  an  embrocation  in  any  of  thefe  dis¬ 
orders.  In  the  moll:  obftinate  inftances  of  this  complaint, 
the  greateft  care  is  required  that  perfpiration  is  duly 
fupported,  viz.  warm  diluent  drinks  frequently  taken, 
as  well  as  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath.  The  ant.  crud. 
ppt.  to  3  ii.  in  the  day,  if  mixt  with  a  little  gum  guaiac. 
is  an  admirable  affiftant  to  the  difcharge  through  the  Ikin, 
and  contribute  further  aid  by  its  efficacy  in  unloading  the 
bowels.  In  the  more  vigorous  and  plethoric  habits, 
cooling  laxatives,  are  peculiarly  beneficial.  Iffues  are 
fometimes  neceflary  in  the  more  inveterate  forts  of  her¬ 
pes.  In  the  herpes  exedens,  a  degree  of  inflammation  of¬ 
ten  attends  that  requires  attention ;  here  the  faturnine 
applications,  above  all  others,  check  its  progrefs,  and  at 
length  totally  remove  it.  But  if,  as  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  the  herpetic  ulcer  hath  made  its  way  into  the  muf- 
cles,  the  following  ointment  is  preferable  to  either  the 
faturnine  folution,  or  that  of  hydrarg.  muriati.  R  Zinc, 
pulv.  fubtilils.  3  ij.  Axung.  pore.  jvj.  m.  The  ungt. 
faturnine  of  the  different  difpenfatories,  is  alfo  an  ufeful 
application  in  this  laft  mentioned  inftance.  But  care 
muff  be  taken  that  this  ointment  is  not  become  rancid. 
If  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  the  above,  the  diforder  is 
unconquerable,  it  may  be  fufpedted  that  a  venereal  taint 
at  the  fame  time  fubfifts  in  fuch  a  patient.  A  flight  her¬ 
petic  diforder  becomes  obftinate  by  being  accompanied 
with  the  itch:  in  fuch  cafes,  attention  muft  be  had  to 
fuch  difeafes  refpedtively,  before  thofe  of  the  herpetic 
kinds  can  be  removed.  In  fome  inftances  of  the  herpes 
exedens,  the  following  bolus  has  been  ufed  with  confi- 
derable  advantage  ;  R  Hydrargyri  calcin  gr.  ifs.  Confedt. 
opiatse  3  i.  m.  omn.  nodi.  fumend. 

See  Tulpius,  lib.  iii.  Marc.  Aurel.  Severinus,  lib.  iv.de 
Abfceffi  cap.  9.  Turner’s  Difeafes  of  the  Skin.  Bell 
on  Ulcers,  article  Cutaneous  Ulcer,  Edit.  iii.  p.  345. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  26. 

Herpes  faciei.  There  is,  fays  Mr.  Bell,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  herpes,  to  which,  in  fome  conftitutions,  efpecially 
in  females,  the  face  is  particularly  liable,  and  no  variety 
of  the  diforder  proves  more  diftreffing  to  patients,  or 
more  perplexing  to  pradlitioners  ;  but  the  following  com- 
pofition  has  been  found  to  fucceed,  where  all  others  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  both  of  the  fulphureous  and  mercurial,  have 
failed.  R  Sulphuris  prsecipitati,  3  ij.  Ceruffie  acetatie,  3  j. 
Aq.  Rofarum,  j$viij.  m.  nodle  maneq  utendum.  Phiala 
prius  agitata.  See  Bell  oq  Ulcers,  p.  373. 

-  Ferus.  See  Erysipelas. 

HERPETON.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  a  creeping  puftule 
or  ulcer. 

FIERVA  DE  ANIL  LUSITANIS.  See  Indicum. 

HESP.  An  abbreviation  of  Hefperides. 

HESPERIS.  Boerhaave  mentions  twenty-four  fpecies 
of  this  plant :  it  is  faid  to  be  diaphoretic  and  antifeptic ; 
but  is  not  of  much  note  in  pradlice. 

HESPERIS  ALLIUM.  See  Alliaria. 
HETEROGENEUS.  Heterogeneous,  from  t'] ipov, 
alterum,  and  747^,  kind,  of  another  kind. 

HETERORRYTHMUS.  See  Arythmus. 
HETICH  INDIS,  AMERICANUM,  vel  jEthiopi- 
cum.  A  fpecies  of  turnip  in  America,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  bryony :  the  root  is  as  thick  as  two  fills,  and  a 


foot  and  a  half  long.  It  is  agreeable  food,  and  aperitive. 

HEUD,  Heud  hen,  or  Heudeen.  See  Agallo 
chum. 

HEXIS.  An  habit.  From  to  have.  It  is  a  per¬ 
manent  habit,  in  oppofition  to  diathefis,  or  a  tranlient 
difpofition,  which  may  more  eafily  be  removed.  Habit 
from  cuftom  or  ufe.  See  Consuetudo.  . 

PIIACAN.  Guaiacum  wood.  See  Guaiacum. 

HIBERNICUS  LAPIS.  Irish  Slate,  called  alfo 
tegula  Gailis,  ardefia  vel  hardefia  Hibcrnica,  lap.  frfilis 
Hiker.  It  is  a  kind  of  flate  or  foft  ftone,  found  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  other  countries,  of  a  bluifh  black  colour ;  it 
ftains  the  hands.  When  powdered  it  is  whitifh  at  firft, 
but  foon  grows  blacker.  In  the  fire  it  yields  fulphureous 
fumes,  acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  and  becomes  harder. 
It  is  an  argillaceous  earth,  impregnated  with  alum  and 
iron  in  a  very  frnall  portion,  and  feems  to  be  much  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  boles.  To  its  aluminous  contents 
it  owes  its  aftringent  property.  It  is  inwardly  taken  a- 
gainft  bruiles,  but  on  account  of  the  variability  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  it  is  not  much  to  be  commended.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

HIBISCUS.  Marshmallows.  See  Althaea. 

HIBISCUS  ABELMOSCHUS.  See  Abelmoschus. 

HlDROA,  from  [went.  A  kind  of  puftuies 

which  fpring  up  on  fome  conftitutions,  from  lweating  in 
hot  weather.  It  is  the  fymptomatic  kind  of  miliary  fever 
called  boa,  which  fee;  alfo  Desudatio. 

HIDROCRITICA,  from  ityuf,  jvjcat,  and  KpiVa,  to 
judge.  Signs  taken  from  fweat. 

HIDRONOSQS,  or  Hidropyretos.  See  Sudor 
Anglicus. 


HIERA  DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS.  An  eleHary 
was  formerly  prepared  under  this  name,  but  it  hath  long 
been  negledted. 

HIERANOSOS.  See  Convulsio.  Some  exprefs  by 
it  a  continued  kind  of  convulfion  without  pain  or  lofs  of 
fenfibility. 

HIERA  PICRA,  'epos  rri>cpo$.  Holy  bitter  ;  now 
called  pulvis  aloeticus.  It  was  formerly  called  hiera 
logadii,  and  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  eledlary,  with 
honey,  but  now  the  fpecies  is  kept  in  dry  powder. 

The  London  College  diredls  the  powder  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows :  take  the  gum  of  Soccotorine  aloes, 
one  pound  ;  of  white  canella,  three  ounces.  Rub  them 
into  into  a  fine  powder  feparately,  then  mix. 

H1ERABOTANE,  :rom  'is  pot,  holy,  and  fill  aw,  an 
herb.  Holy  herb.  In  Diofcorides,  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
verbena.  See  Verbena. 

PIIERACANTHA.  A  name  in  Boerhaave  for  the 
carlina  fylveftris  vulgaris. 

HIERACEUM.  Golden  lungwort.  Alfo  a  name 
of  fome  fpecies  of  fonchus. 

HIERACIUM,  from  hierax,  a  hawk.  Accipfrina. 
Hawkweed.  Boerhaave  mentions  forty  fpecies,  but 
only  four  have  any  medical  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

— —  longius  radicatum.  Long-rooted  hawk- 
weed.  The  Italics  of  all  the  kinds  are  full  of  branches, 
flender,  and  elegant ;  the  leaves  aredifpofed  alternately; 
the  calyx  is  thick,  firm,  and  expanded  ;  the  feeds  are 
fmooth  and  angulous,  or  ftriated. 

The  root  of  this  fpecies  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground ; 
is  long,  thick,  and  but  little  branched  ;  the  leaves  lie  flat 
on  the  ground,  are  rough  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  dandelion,  but  lefs  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  turn  into  down ;  the  feeds  are  long  and  llender.  It 
grows  in  fields  and  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May,  and 
lo  on  to  Auguft  or  September.  It  is  cooling,  aperitive, 
and  diuretic. 

-  Alpinum,  alfo  called  Pannonicum,  herba  cofla, 

cofa  pulmotiaria,  pilofella  major,  dens  leonis,  pulmonary 
lutea.  Broad-leaved  Hungarian  hawkweed.  It 
grows  on  chalky  hills,  flowers  in  June,  and  is  extolled 
in  pulmonary  diforders. 

-  Minus,  called  alfo  hieracium  leporinum.  Les¬ 
ser  hawkweed.  It  grows  in  pafture  ground,  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  its  virtues  the  fame  as  the  hieraci¬ 
um  majus,  but  bitterer,  and  otherwife  preferable. 

- Majus,  alfo  called  fonchus  repens  multis.  Greater 

hawkweed.  It  is  found  in  fields;  it  flowers  in  July ;  the 
leaves  cool,  and  are  moderately  allringent.  See  RaiiHift. 

Hieracium  - 
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HIDROTOPSEA.  5 
HIDRUS.  See  JE ris  Flos. 


SuDORIFICS. 
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Hieracium  Minus  folio  dentis  leonis  oblongo. 
gee  Hyoseris. 

. _  Montanum.  A  fpecies  of  chondfilla. 

_ _  Murorum.  See  Pulmonaria  Aurea. 

_ _ Pxlosella.  Se  Auricula  Muris. 

HIERACULUM.  Hawkweed. 

HIERATICUM.  The  name  of  a  malagma,  formerly 
appropriated  to  diforders  of  the  liver,  ftomach,  and  other 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

HIEROPYR.  The  fame  as  the  erythematous  fpecies 
of  inflammation. 

HIGUERO.  The  calabash-tree.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  common  in  all  the  American  illands,  and  on  that 
continent.  The  flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  a  lily, 
of  a  white  and  greenilh  colour,  but  a  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  fruit  is  of  various  fizes  and  figures  ;  it  is  green  at  the 
firft,  but  when  ripe  it  is  black  and  hard,  containing  feeds 
like  a  gourd,  and  a  yellow  kernel.  The  unripe  fruit  con¬ 
tains  a  white  juicy  pulp,  that  fmells  like  nafturtium,  but 
of  a  fweetiffi  tafte.  The  unripe  fruit  is  preferred  with 
fugar,  and  is  ufed  in  fevers.  The  ripe  affords  a  fliell  for 
cups,  &c.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

HILUM.  The  blackiffi  fpot  in  a  bean,  called  its  eye. 

HIMANTOSIS.  Relaxation  or  lengthening,  and 
fmallnefs  of  the  uvula. 

HIMAS.  Properly  a  leather  thong  or  ftrap.  But  in 
medicine  it  is  a  laxnefs  of  the  uvula,  when  it  becomes 
long  and  {lender.  It  differs  from  the  clonis ,  which  is 
when  the  uvula  is  thickened. 

HIN, 

HINDISCH,  (See  Asa- 

HING.  The  Indian  and  Perfian  name,  f  fqetida. 

HINGISCH.  J 

HIN-AWARU.  See  Indicum. 

HINKA.  See  Caryophillus  Aromaticus. 

HIPPACE.  The  rennet  of  a  colt.  Alfo  cheefe  made 
of  mare’s  milk. 

HIPPECACUANNA.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

HIPPOCASTANUM.  The  house  chestnut-tree, 
called  alfo  cajlaneci  equina  pavlna.  The  fort  recommended 
by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  the  afculus  hippocaftanum, 
or  sefculus  floribus  heptandris,  Linn. 

In  England  we  have  the  white,  yellow,  and  fcarlet 
flowering  chejinut-trces.  They  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  walks,  and  flower  in  May  and  June.  The  fruit  is  a 
good  errhine.  Jo.  Jac.  Zannichelli  affirms,  that  after 
many  trials  he  has  found  the  bark  of  thefe  trees  to  have 
the  fame  effect  as  the  Peruvian-bark.  See  Raii  Hift. 

HIPPOCRAS.  See  Auretum. 

HIPPOCRATICA  FACIES.  See  Facies  Hippo- 
cratica. 

HIPPOGLOSSUM.  Double-tongue;  alfo  called 
liflingua ,  bonifacia,  uvular  ia,  laurus  Alexandrina ,  rufcus 
latifolius,  It  is  the  rufcus  hippogloffum,  Linn.  This  plant 
is  nurfed  up  in  gardens  chiefly  as  a  curiofity.  Raii  Hift. 
See  Ruscus  latifolius. 

HIPPOLAPATHUM.  Monk’s  rhubarb.  See  La- 

PATHUM  HORTENSE. 

Hippolapathum,  rotundifolium.  See  Lapa- 

THUM  ALPlNUM. 

HIPPOLITHUS,  from  ionro;,  a  horfe ,  and  a 

Jlone.  A  ftone  found  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  of  a  horfe. 

HIPPOMANES,  from  iororog,  a  horfe ,  and  //.cavo^ai,  to 
he  mad.  It  is  a  name  for  the  cynocrambe ,  or  apocynum , 
becaufe  it  makes  horfes  mad  if  they  eat  of  it.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  the  juice  of  tithymallus.  Some  take  it  to  fignify 
the  fecundines  of  a  mare.  Laftly,  the  fleffiy  fubftance 
which  fometimes  adheres  to  the  forehead  of  a  new  foaled 
colt  is  thus  named  ;  alfo  the  hippophas. 

HIPPOMARATHRUM,  from  iTcwog,  an  horfe ,  and 
txapaQpov,  fennel ,  horse-fennel,  alfo  English  saxi¬ 
frage.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

HIPPOMYRMACIS  See  Formica  major. 

HIPPONE.  The  name  of  a  malagma  which  Aetius 
defcribes. 

HIPPOPHA5S.  Diofcorides  defcribes  it  in  lib.  iv.  cap. 
162,  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  what  it  is.  The  fyno- 
nyme,  according  to  Dale,  is  the  cnaphos  lappago,  hippo- 
phseftum,  hippomanes ,  fpina  purgatrix ,  rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus,  tithymalus  maritimus  vel  Jpinofus.  The  purging 
Thorn.  It  grows  in  the  Morea.  The  juice  purges  pow¬ 
erfully. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  The  river-horse.  It  b  faid 
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that  when  he  grows  unwieldy  he  comes  to  the  land,  takes 
a  reed,  opens  a  vein  in  the  leg ;  and  when  he  hath  loft  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  blood,  he  flops  it  with  mud. 

Another  fpecies  is  the  equus  marinus,  rofmar'yus ,  wa¬ 
le  us,  mors,  or  morz.  The  teeth  of  which  are  very  large, 
and  are  a  fort  of  ivory. 

HIPPOSELINUM,  Alexanders,  alfo  called  olufa - 
trum,  Smyrnium ,  macerbna,  &  herba  Alexandrina.  It 
is  the  Smyrnium  olufatrum ,  Linn.  An  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  leaves  like  fmallage,  but  larger.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  blanched  in  gardens  for  culinary  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  bitterifh,  aromatic,  and  carminative ;  they  give  out 
all  their  virtue  to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  fully  to 
water.  The  roots  are  bitter,  and  are  recommended  as 
refolvent,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  On  incifion  they 
yield  a  whitifh  juice,  which  when  infpiffated,  refembles 
myrrh ;  whence  the  plant  hath  been  called,  from  one  of 
the  names  of  that  gummy  refin,  Smyrnium.  Boerhaave 
mentions  three  fpecies.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant.  See  alfo 
Apium. 

HIPPURIS,  from  lororog,  a  horfe,  and  spa,  a  tail.  It 
is  the  name  of  feveral  forts  of  equifetum.  See  Cauda 
equina. 

HIPPURIS  MINOR.  See  Ephedra  maritima 
minor. 

HIPPUS,  from  ioc7tog,  equus ,  a  horfe.  It  is  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  under  which  they  are  continually  trem¬ 
bling  and  twinkling,  as  is  ufual  with  thofe  who  ride  on 
horfe-back.  The  author  of  the  Definitiones  Medicae, 
fays,  that  it  is  an  affection  contracted  from  the  birth,  and! 
is  owing  to  a  defeft  in  the  mufcle  which  fuftains  the  eye. 

HIRA.  This  word  is  varioufly  underftood  :  however, 
fome  exprefs  by  it  the  inteftinum  jejunum  ;  others  exend 
it  to  all  the  inteftines,  and  others  mean  by  it  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen. 

HIRAPITANGA  BRASILIENSIBUS.  Brasil 
wood.  See  Brasil,  lignum. 

HIRCI  BARBA.  See  Tragopogon. 

HIRCUS  BEZOARTICUS.  The  goat  which  affords 
the  oriental  bezoar.  See  Bezoar  orientalis. 

HIRQUUS.  The  great  angle  of  the  eye. 

HIRSUTIES.  Unnatural  hairinefs  of  the  body. 

HIRUDO.  The  leech,  alfo  called  fanguifuga',  and 
hiruclo  medica*  Themifon  is  the  firft  who  takes  notice  of 
leeches.  Thofe  ffiould  be  chofen  whofe  backs  are  ftriped, 
and  bellies  fpotted,  and  which  are  taken  from  running 
waters  that  are  clear,  and  have  a  fandy  bed. 

They  are  only  ufed  for  drawing  of  blood,  where  and 
when  the  lancet  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed ;  and  for 
this  end,  may  prefer  thofe  which  have  been  kept  in  a 
veffel  of  clean  water  for  fome  time,  to  thofe  which  are 
but  newly  taken  from  the  running  waters  where  they  ori¬ 
ginally  refided. 

Some  think  that  leeches  have  a  poifonous  quality,  be» 
caufe  that  the  wound  they  make  fometimes  heals  with 
difficulty ;  but  this  happens  when  the  lancet  is  ufed,  and 
depends  on  the  bad  habit  of  the  body.  Perhaps  from 
the  manner  of  their  biting  it  is,  that  the  eryfipelatous  kind 
of  inflammation  arifes,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  almoft. 
always  goes  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

To  make  leeches  faften  foon,  keep  them  hungry,  and 
rub  the  part  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  with  warm 
milk  or  blood ;  if  they  ftick  longer  than  is  thought  con¬ 
venient,  they  mult  not  be  pulled  off ;  but  if  their  heads 
are  touched  with  common  fait,  they  foon  drop  off  of 
themfelves  :  if  they  are  thought  not  to  have  drawn  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  blood,  apply  cloths  wrung  out  of 
warm  water  upon  the  orifice,  or,  if  convenient,  put  the 
part  into  warm  water,  and  thus  the  bleeding  may  be  pro¬ 
longed. 

Keep  the  leeches  in  bottles  not  quite  filled  with  water, 
and  renew  it  every  three  or  four  days  at  the  lateft :  a  little 
fugar  may  be  added  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Leeches  are  fometimes  applied  to  the  anus,  when  the 
haemorrhoids  are  fuppreffed ;  but  bleeding  in  the  ankle 
or  foot  feems  more  likely  to  be  ufeful,  for  the  leeches 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  external  hsemorrhoidal  veins. 
When  local  inflammation,  &c.  is  to  be  removed,  in  many 
inftances,  topical  bleeding  is  preferable  to  general.  By 
applying  leeches  we  moft  probably  open  the  fmall  veins, 
only,  and  as  no  preffure  is  made  as  is  done  when  the  lan¬ 
cet  is  ufed,  the  veffels  of  the  part  are  certainly  more  eva¬ 
cuated  than  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.  Though  one  leech 
5  M  may 
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may  be  allowed  only  to  draw  one  ounce  of  blood,  yet  aS 
it  makes  a  kind  of  lacerated  wound,  the  difcharge  maybe 
'continu'  d  until  double  the  quantity  is  evacuated.  In 
ophthalmies,  leeches  have  been  ufeful  when  general  bleed- 
ing  hath  failed  ;  ten  or  twelve  leeches  applied  about  the 
temples  have  relieved  a  violent  cephalalgia  almoft  imme¬ 
diately,  &c. 

The  curious  may  confult  the  following  writers  on 
leeches ,  viz.  Aldrovandus,  Gefner,  Botallus,  Sebizius, 
Heurnius,  Cranfius,  Schroder,  and  Stahl. 

HIRUNDINARIA.  Swallow-wort.  See  alfo 
Nummularia  asclepias. 

HISMAT.  LlTHARGE. 

HISPANICUM  VIRIDE.  Verdegrise. 

HISPIDITAS.  Hairinefs  in  general;  but  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  either  the  difeafe  called 
phalangofis,  or  that  called  diftichiafis. 

HISPIDULA.  A  name  of  the  elychryfum  mont.  flor. 
rotundiore.  See  Gnaphalium  montanum. 

HISPIDULZE  Syr.  See  Gnaphalium. 

HISTORIA.  An  hijlory.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  fame 
as  a  medical  cafe  or  obfervation. 

HOAXACAN.  See  Lign.  guaiacum. 

HOBUS.  A  fpecies  of  plum-tree  growing  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

HOCIAMSANUM.  Agrimony.  See  Agrimonia. 

HOITZILOXITL.  Balsam  of  Peru. 

HOLCIMOS,  from  exxa,  to  draw.  An  epithet  applied 
to  what  may  be  drawn  out,  and  ftill  preferve  its  conti¬ 
nuity.  It  is  alfo  fpoken  of  the  liver  affedfed  with  a  tu¬ 
mor.  See  Galen  De  Loc.  AfFedt. 

HOLCUS.  See  Milium  Indicum. 

HOLER  A.  An  antiquated  word  for  cholera. 

'  HOLIPPiE.  Thin  cakes  made  with  flour  and  fugar, 
poured  upon  a  hot  iron,  figured,  and  then  fet  to  the  fire. 
The  name  is  now  appropriated  to  fweet-meats ;  though 
in  fome  difpenfatories  to  fuch  as  are  purging,  and  other 
holippts. 

EIOLLI.  The  Indian  name  for  what  the  Spaniards 
call  alii ;  which  is  a  refinous  liquor,  that  diftils  from  the 
tree  called  holquahuilt ,  or  chilli.  It  is  ufed  in  dyfente- 
xies.  See  Raii  Hift. 

HOLOCYRON.  See  Chamepetys. 

HOLOPHLYCTIDES.  See  Phlyct^nje. 

HOLOSCHOENOS.  ’See  Juncus. 

HOLOSTES.  )c 

HOLOSTEUM.  Wee  Myosuros- 

Holostetjm  Creticum.  A  fpecies  of  plantane. 

HOLOSTEUS.  See  Osteocolla. 

HOLOSTIUM.  A  fpecies  of  plantane. 

HOLOTHURION.  Whether  plant  or  animal  is  not 
known ;  but,  according  to  Bontius,  it  is  poifonous. 

HOLOTONICOS,  from  oxwj,  whole ,  and  t «v«,  to 
ftretch.  It  is  fpoken  of  univerfal  convulfion,  or  rigor  of 
the  whale  body.  It  is  the  fame  as  tetanus. 

HOLQUAHUILT.  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cort. 
Peruv. 

HOMA.  A  kind  of  anafarcous  fwelling. 

HOMOGENEUS,  from  o{xov,  like ,  and  y  kind,  I 
an  uniform  body,  or  mixture. 

HOMOLINON.  Crude  flax,  or  coarfe  flaxen  cloth, 
of  which  towels  were  made  in  the  public  baths. 

HOMONOPAGIA.  Head-ach. 

HOMOPLATzE.  The  shoulder  blades. 

HOMORUSIA.  A  medicine  mentioned  by  Avicenna. 

HOMOTONOS.  Equable.  It  is  an  epithet  for  a 
continual  putrid  fever,  which  preferves  the  fame  tenor 
through  all  ftages. 

HOMUNCULUS  PARACELSI.  See  Adolescens. 

HOPLOCHRISMA.  The  weapon  salve,  X^o-y.a 

To  OTTXS. 

LIORvEUS.  Properly  it  is  fruit  that  is  ripe  about  au¬ 
tumn  :  but  modern  authors  exprefs  by  it  any  fruits  which 
arc  ripe.  , 

HORDEACEUM  VINUM.  Beer. 

HORDEOLUM.  Stian.  It  is  a  tubercle  on  the  eye¬ 
lids*  refembling  a  barley-corn  in  fhape ;  it  is  alfo  called 
crythc,  and  crithe,  which  fee.  It  is  fmall,  red,  hard,  and 
immoveable  :  it  is  feated  above  the  eye-lafhes.  Is  an  en- 
cyfted  tumor  which  contains  a  thick  matter.  It  is  pain¬ 
ful  ;  fometimes  hurts  the  fight.  Its  feat  is  either  on  the 
infide  or  outfide  of  the  eye-lid.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  wen, 
according  to  Dr.  Aitken’s  fyftem :  but  Dr.  Cullen  places 


it  as  a  varittj  of  phlogofis  phlegmone.  See  Wallis’s  Sal¬ 
vages.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iiii  p.  264. 

Hordeolum  hydatidosum.  See  Aquula. 

HORDEUM.  Barley.  In  the  {hops  there  are  two* 
kinds  of  barley ;  or  at  leaft  the  fame  kind  of  barley  in  two 
forms. 

Hordeum  distichon  ;  alfo  called  hordeum  Gallicum 
vel  mundatum;  common,  and  Scotch  barley.  It  is 
the  hordeum  vulgare,  Linn. 

Barley  is  lefs  nutrimental,  lefs  glutinous,  and  more 
cooling,  than  either  wheat,  oats,  or  rice.  It  was  the 
principal  aliment  and  medicine  amongft  the  ancients  m 
acute  difeafes  and  from  the  common  ufe  of  the  fhelled  bar¬ 
ley,  ptifana,  in  the  form  of  decodlions,  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  general  nature  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  that  name.  The  common  barley  is  freed  from  the 
{hells  in  mills,  and  in  this  ftate  is  called  French  or  Scotch 
barley.  A  fort  of  fhelled  barley  is  formed  into  fmall  round 
grains  in  Holland  and  Germany,  which,  from  their  pearly 
whitenefs,  are  called  pearl-barley. 

Decodlions  of  thefe  in  water,  contain  their  lighter  and 
more  agreeable  parts,  and  are  important  affiftants  in  acute 
and  inflammatory  diforders  :  but  decodlions  of  barley  are 
moft  ufeful,  when  accompanied  with  faline  faponaceous 
medicines ;  for  otherwife  they  run  off"  by  urine,  without 
mixing  with  the  blood ;  befides  being  applied  in  this 
manner  and  by  way  of  nutriment,  in  its  malted  ftate  it 
proves  remarkably  antifeptic  ;  infufions  of  which,  called 
wort,  have  been  given  fuccefsfully  for  the  prevention 
of  the  fea  feurvy. 

- Caustjcum.  See  Cevedilla. 

HORMINUM.  Clary  ;  called  alfo  gallitrichum  ; 
fclareay  or v ala ;  garden-clary.  It  is  the  falvia  hor- 
minum ,  Linn.  It  is  a  whitifh,  green,  {lightly  hairy  plant, 
with  fquare  {talks,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  long  fpikes 
of  bluilh  flowers.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  warmer 
climes,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Anguft. 

The  leaves  are  bitterifh,  have  an  aromatic  kind  of 
fmell,  but  difagreeble  to  many  people ;  they  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  antifpafmodic  ;  their  adlive  part  refides  in  an 
undluous,  refinous  matter,  which  is  wholly  taken  up  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  on  infpiflating,  the  tindlure  remains 
in  the  extradf.  Water  takes  up  the  greateft  part  of  their 
virtue  by  infufion ;  and  in  diftillation,  carries  the  whole 
of  it  over.  The  feeds  pofiefs  the  fame  qualities  as  the 
leaves. 

Horminum  sylvestre.  Wild-clary;  called  alfo 
fclarea  Hifpanica ,  and  oculus  Chrijii.  This  fpecies  refem- 
bles  the  other  in  appearance  and  qualities ;  but  as  to  the 
latter,  it  is  much  inferior.  See  Raii  Hift. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  twenty-nine  fpecies  of  garden - 
clary ,  and  fourteen  of  the  wild  fort. 

HORROR,  from  horreo ,  to  Jhake  with  cold.  A  tre* 
mor ,  is  only  a  vibration  of  one  limb.  A  refrigeration 
is  becoming  very  cold.  A  perfrication  is  when  great 
coldnefs  is  accompanied  with  a  gentle  unequal  motion  of 
the  fkin.  An  horror  is,  when  the  coldnefs  fpoken  of  in 
a  perfrication  is  con  fider able,  and  attacks  by  fits,  without 
attacking  the  whole  body ;  fo  that  an  horror  is  fuch  an 
affedlion  of  the  fkin  alone,  as  a  rigor  is  of  the  whole 
body.  A  rigor  is  an  irregular  agitation  of  all  the  body. 

HORTUS.  A  name  for  the  female  genitals. 

Hortus  LiETiTizE.  See  Crocus. 

HOTTONIA.  Water-violet.  It  hath  a  rofe-Ihaped 
flower,  confiding  of  only  one  leaf ;  it  is  of  a  rofe-colour 
too,  and  grows  in  watery  places.  It  is  not  noted  for  any 
medical  virtue.  See  Miller’s  Didl.  vol.  ii. 

HUAXACENSIS,  (alfo  called  Ricinus  Nova  Hifpa- 

HIJCIPOCHOTL,  j  nia.  Hernandez  deferibes  it  as 
a  fhrub  which  creeps  like  a  vine,  with  a  fruit  like  a  hazel¬ 
nut,  the  kernels  of  which  operate  upwards  and  down? 
wards,  but  not  violently. 

EIUDDA  MULLA.  A  fpecies  of  jefiamy. 

HUICAN.  See  Guaiacum. 

HUILE  DE  GRANDE  BAYE.  See  Cetus. 

HUITZASE.  A  name  of  the  feeds  of  the  mefquitc- 
tree. 
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HUMERALIS  ARTERIA.  The  humeral  arte¬ 
ry.  It  rifes  from  the  lower  and  fore-fide  of  the  axillaris, 
and  runs  backward  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
and  teres  major,  furrounding  the  articulation,  till  it 
reaches  the  polterior  part  of  the  deltoides,  to  which  it 
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is  diftributed.  It  its  courfe  it  gives  off"  feveral  branches 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  A  punCture  of  this  artery- 
near  the  fhoulder,  though  the  haemorrhage  may  be  re- 
ftrained  by  ligature,  yet  fuch  a  mortification  will  proba¬ 
bly  enfue,  as  without  amputation  will  generally  occafion 
the  lofs  not  only  of  the  perfon’s  limb,  but  life  alfo. 

Humeralis  Musculus.  See  Deltoides. 

• - Nervus.  See  Cervicales. 

HUMERI  OS.  The  bone  of  the  arm;  called  alfo 
adjutorium.  It  is  articulated  by  its  head,  to  the  fcapula  : 
in  children  this  head  is  an  epiphyfis ;  immediately  below 
the  head  is  the  part  called  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 
This  bone  grows  broader  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  at 
the  end  it  is  formed  into  two  condyles,  on  the  external 
of  which  the  head  of  the  radius  moves ;  and  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  betwixt  thefe  condyles,  the  ulna  chielly  hath  its 
motions. 

HUMILIS.  Muse.  See  Depressor  Oculi. 

HUMIRUBUS.  Dewberry. 

HUMOR.  Humour.  A  general  name  for  any  fluid. 
The  ancients  feem  to  have  called  the  nutritious  juices  the 
radical  humours . 

HUMORALIA.  In  Linnaeus's  Nofology,  it  is  an  or¬ 
der  of  difeafes  in  the  clafs  vitia ;  and  fignifies  diforders 
attended  with  vitiated  or  extravafated  fluids. 

HUMOR  ARIA.  A  kind  of  continued  fever,  which 
feems  to  be  inflammatory.  It  is  noticed  by  Sagar. 

HUMULUS.  The  hop.  See  Lupulus. 

HUMUS  NIGRA  PICTORIA.  See  Greta  nigra. 

HUNGARICA  AQUA.  See  RosMARiNUS; 

HURA.  The  sand-box  tree  ;  alfo  called  hura  Ame¬ 
ricana  ;  Jamaica  walnuts  ;  warnelia,  and  havelia.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Spanilh  Welt  Indies;  the  leaves  are 
full  of  a  milky  juice;  the  feeds  purge  upwards  and 
downwards.  The  fheli  is  ufed  for  holding  fand,  after 
the  feeds  are  taken  out ;  whence  the  name.  Miller’s 
Dictionary. 

HUSO.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

HUTZOCHITL.  Bals.  Peru. 

HYACINTHUS  Hare-bells.  Boerhaave  enume¬ 
rates  fifty-eight  fpecies,  but  none  of  them  are  noted  for 
any  medical  quality,  except  the  hyacinthus  oblongo  flore 
cceruleus  major ;  called  alfo  hyacinthus  Anglicus  five  Bel- 
gicus,  vel  Hifpanicus.  The  roots  of  all  the  kinds  are 
bulbous  :  the  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  agreeably  Rent¬ 
ed,  and  of  a  purple  or  blue  colour.  It  is  found  in 
woods,  hedges,  and  thickfets  :  it  flowers  in  May.  Galen 
fays,  that  the  roots  are  antihiCteric ;  and  others  fay,  that 
they  re  (train  all  kinds  of  fluxes.  See  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 
It  is  alfo  a  name  of  feveral  forts  of  mufearia.  For  that 
called  stellaris,  fee  Lilio  PIiacinthus. 

-  Rasemosus  moschatus.  See  Buleus  vomi- 

TORIUS. 

HYALODES,  from  iuiro;,  ghtfs,  or  glaffy.  An  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  urine  which  depofits  much  vitreous,  white, 
vifeid  fediment. 

HYALOIDES,  from  va\os,  ghifs,  and  siJV,  likenefs. 
An  epithet  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

HYANCHE,  from  vj,  a  f wine ,  and  ayy^u,  to  Jlr angle. 
A  quinfey,  accompanied  with  an  external  tumor  on  each 
fide  the  throat,  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  necks  of  fwinc 
are  fubject  to  fwellings. 

HYBOUCOUHU  AMERICANUS.  The  name  of 
an  American  fruit,  of  the  ftze  of  a  date,  but  not  eatable  ; 
an  oil  is  expreifed  from  it,  which  they  keep  in  the  fheli 
of  a  fruit  called  caramcno ,  whence  the  oil  itfelf  is  fome- 
times  fo  called.  This  oil  is  chiefly  ufed  againft  an  Ame¬ 
rican  diforder  called  tom,  which  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  chigres,  or  a  collection  of  very  fmall  worms  in  the 
flelhy  parts,  -which  caufe  a  tumor. 

HYDARTHROS,  from  L Zap,  water ,  and  apSpoti,  a 
joint.  A  fort  of  clear  water  which  iflltes  from  wounded 
joints.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  lynovia. 

HYDARTHRUS.  A  white  swelling.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  tumores.  Here  we  fhall  notice  two  diforders,  per¬ 
haps  agreeing  only  in  the  difficulty  to  relieve  them. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  fpeaks  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  under  the  name  of  white  fwellings  of  the  joints.  He 
fpeaks  of  it  as  of  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  rheumatic,  and 
the  more  inveterate  or  fcrophulous  fpecies.  Thefe  fwell¬ 
ings  are  more  frequent  in  the  large,  than  in  the  fmaller 
joints.  The  firft  fpecies  begins  with  an  acute  pain  in 
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the  joint,  and  frequently  the  tendinous  aponeurotic  ex- 
panfions  of  fuch  mufcles  as  are  connected  with  it.  Thefe 
is,  from  the  beginning,  an  uniform  fwelling  of  the  whole 
furrounding  teguments ;  aud  confiderable  tenfion  gene¬ 
rally  prevails ;  but  there  is  feldom,  in  this  period  of  the 
diforder,  any  external  aifcolouration.  The  patient,  from 
the  beginning,  fuffers  much  pain  from  the  motion  of  the 
joint ;  and  always  finds  it  edfieft  in  a  relaxed  pofture,  f« 
keeps  it  bent ;  which,  efpecially  in  the  knee,  produces  a 
kind  of  rigidity  in  all  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  limb.  Iu 
confequence  of  the  want  of  motion,  happening  from  this 
circufnftance,  fuch  joints  foon  become  ftiff.  The  fwell¬ 
ing  gradually  increafes  to  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice  th® 
natural  fize  of  the  part.  The  cuticular  veins  become 
turgid  and  varicofe  ;  the  limb  below  the  fwelling  decays 
in  its  fleffiy  fubftance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  frequently 
acquires  an  equality  in  point  of  thicknefs,  by  becoming 
oedematous ;  the  pain  increafes,  efpecially  if  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed ;  and  abfeefles  form  in  different  parts  of  the 
fwelling.  In  all  thefe  abfeefles  a  fluctuation  of  a  fluid 
is  evident  on  pfeffure,  and  all  fuch  fwellings  afford  a  pe¬ 
culiar  elaftic  feel,  they  rife  as  foon  as  the  preffure  is  re¬ 
moved.  Thefe  different  collections,  on  breaking  or  be¬ 
ing  laid  open,  difeharge  much  matter,  which  at  firft  is 
of  a  good  confidence,  but  foon  degenerates  into  a  thin 
fetid  fanies ;  the  fwelling,  notwithftanding  the  difeharge 
retains  nearly  its  former  dimenfions.  If  the  orifices  are 
not  kept  open  by  art,  they  foon  heal,  and  new  collec¬ 
tions  forming  in  different  parts,  again  break  out  and  heal 
as  before :  in  length  of  time  the  whole  furrounding  te¬ 
guments  are  covered  with  cicatrices.  But  long  before 
this  time,  the  patient’s  health  hath  fuffered  confiderably, 
firft  from  the  pain,  which  deftroys  both  fleep  and  appe¬ 
tite  ;  and  fecondly,  from  the  abforption  of  matter  into 
the  fyftem,  a  quick  pulfe,  night-fweats,  and  diarrhoea 
occur,  and  carry  off  the  patient,  if  either  an  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  limb  or  a  cure  of  the  diforder  does  not  be¬ 
friend  him.  All  this  happens  without  any  affeCtion  of 
the  bones  of  the  joint ;  when,  however,  by  a  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  complaint,  thefe  ligaments  are  corroded, 
the  cartilages  and  even  the  bones  are  foon  brought  to 
fuffer.  The  caufes  of  this  fpecies  are  drains  affeCting 
the  ligaments  of  the  joints  fo  as  to  produce  inflamma¬ 
tion,  bruifes,  luxations,  or  rheumatic  difpofition.  This 
fpecies  of  white  fwelling  occurs  moft  frequently  in  young 
plethoric  people  :  the  pain  in  this  fpecies  is  diffufed  over 
the  whole  joint,  and  fometimes  extends  along  the  mufcles 
that  are  attached  to  it :  the  fwelling  is  confined  to  the 
foft  parts,  and  is  from  the  beginning  exceedingly  evident. 
And  we  may  add,  when  fuch  fwellings  occur  in  young, 
ftrong,  plethoric  people,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
been  fubjeCt  to  rheumatifm,  they  will  moft  probably 
prove  to  be  of  the  rheumatic  fpecies.  In  the  rheumatic 
white fwellingj  as  it  is  always  at  firft  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  bleeding  will  be  advifeable,  and  is  belt  taken  from 
the  part  affeCted.  Cupping  and  fcarifying  are  here  prin¬ 
cipal  remedies ;  the  inftrument  ffiould  be  applied  to  each 
fide  of  the  difeafed  joint;  at  lead  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood  fhould  be  difeharged,  and  repeated  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  Cupping  is  in  general  pre¬ 
ferable  to  leeches;  but  when  the  fwelling  of  the  joints  is 
confiderable,  it  is  impoffible  to  procure  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  this  way ;  in  which  cafe  leeches  muft  be 
applied.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  where  the 
cupping-glaffes,  or  leeches,  have  not  been  placed,  a  blifi* 
ter  fhould  be  direCtly  applied ;  and  the  part  fhould  be 
kept  open  with  iffue-ointment,  till  tire  wounds  from 
whence  the  blood  was  difeharged  are  fo  far  healed,  that 
a  blifter  may  be  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  joint ;  and  as 
foon  as  this  is  nearly  healed,  the  other  fide  fhould  be 
alfo  bliftered.  By  thus  alternately  applying  them,  firft 
to  one  fide,  and  then  to  the  other,  almoit  a  conftant 
ftinrulus  is  kept  up,  and  thus  the  advantage  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  our  wifli.  Cooling  laxatives  are  neceffary  at 
proper  intervals  J  as  is  alfo  a  ftriCt  antiphlogiftic  courfe 
of  diet,  & C.  It  is  in  the  firft  ftages  only  that  this  or  any 
other  courfe  can  be  of  much  fervice,  and  in  thefe,  cures 
are  fometimes  efteCted.  The  original  inflammatory  af¬ 
fection  being  removed,  drains  fhould  no  longer  be  ufed  ; 
and  while  there  are  yet  no  appearances  of  the  formation 
of  matter,  mercury  is  fometimes  ufeful,  if  continued  a  few 
weeks  to  keep  the  mouth  merely  fo* e ;  for  this  purpofe, 
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an  ointment  of  quickfilver  and  hogs-lard  may  be'prepared, 
but  with  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  the  former,  that  two 
drachms  of  the  ointment  may  be  ufed  three  times  a  day. 
In  order  to  rub  this  medicine  in  with  every  advantage, 
an  hour  fhould  be  fpent  each  time  in  rubbing.  Falls  of 
warm  water  on  fwellings  of  this  kind  are  much  recom¬ 
mended  by  Le  Dran,  &c.  By  a  proper  ufe  of  the  feveral 
topical  remedies  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  and  afterwards,  but  Hill  before  the  formation  of 
matter,  of  mercurials,  friftion,  Sec.  many  have  been 
cured.  In  many  inftances,  by  the  bent  pofition  in  which 
the  limb  has  long  been  kept,  the  ufe  of  the  joint  is  loll ; 
and  this,  from  the  contracted  ftate  of  the  flexor  tendons 
when  it  happens  in  the  knees  :  in  this  cafe, .  all  other 
fymptoms  being  removed,  pure  olive-oil  may  be  applied 
warm  ;  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  eafily  confumed  by  an 
hour’s  gentle  friCtion  fhould  be  rubbed  in,  three  times  a 
day ;  the  friCtion  fhould  be  extended  over  the  whole  muf- 
cles  about  the  part.  By  paying  attention  to  open  the 
different  abfeeffes.  foon  after  their  formation,  the  matter 
may  probably  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  capfular 
ligaments  of  the  joints  ;  the  deftruCtion  of  which  renders 
amputation  neceffary. 

The  second  species,  hath  the  pain  more  acute, 
for  the  moft  part,  but  it  is  more  confined  moft  com¬ 
monly  to  a  particular  fpot,  and  that  generally  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  joint.  The  fwelling  is  at  the  firft  for  the 
moft  part  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  little  difference  is  feen 
in  point  of  fize  between  it  and  the  oppofite  found  one. 
The  leaft  motion  gives  great  pain  ;  fo  that  the  joint  be¬ 
ing  conftantly  in  a  bent  pofition,  ftiffnefs  and  rigidity  is 
foon  produced.  As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain  is 
more  violent,  the  fwelling  increafes,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  that  compofe  the  joint  grow  larger.  In  procefs  of 
time  there  is  perceived  a  very  peculiar  elaftic  feel ;  vari- 
cofe  veins  appear  over  its  furface,  and  collections  of  mat¬ 
ter  occur  in  different  parts  of  it:  thefe  upon  burfting, 
or  being  laid  open,  difeharge  confiderable  quantities  of 
purulent  matter,  or  more  frequently  a  thin  fetid  fanies  ; 
and  if  a  probe  can  be  paffed  to  the  bottom  of  the  fores, 
the  bones  are  found  carious,  and  pieces  of  them  are  often 
difeharged  at  the  openings.  As  the  diforder  continues 
the  conftitution  fuffers ;  a  diarrhoea  .with  night-fweats 
commencing,  the  patient  is  reduced  to  extreme  weaknefs. 
From  every  fymptom,  and  appearance  on  diffe&ion,  this 
fpecies  feems  evidently  to  be  an  affe&ion  of  the  bones  ; 
the  furrounding  foft  parts  only  fuffer  from  their  connec¬ 
tion.  This  fpecies  feldom  occurs  as  the  confequence  of 
any  external  accident.  It  generally  begins,  without  the 
patient’s  being  in  the  leaft  able  to  account  for  it.  From 
the  effeCts  ufually  produced  on  the  bones  which  it  attacks, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  real  fpina  ventofa ; 
and  which  again,  is  very  probably  a  difeafe  of  the  fame 
nature  in  the  bones  that  fcrophula  is  of  the  foft  parts. 
It  is  further  obferved,  that  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling 
is  generally  either  attended  with  other  evident  fymptoms 
of  fcrophula  fubfifting  at  the  time  ;  or  that  the  patient  in 
an  earlier  period  of  life  has  been  fu^jeCl  to  that  diforder  •, 
or  what  is  nearly  the  fame,  he  is  defeended  from  fero- 
phulous  parents.  In  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  the  pain 
is  at  the  firft,  and  alfo  when  the  complaint  has  been  of 
confiderable  ftanding,  confined  to  a  very  fmall  fpace ; 
there  is  feldom  for  fome  time  any  perceptible  fwelling, 
and  when  it  does  more  fenfibly  appear,  the  bones  are 
found  evidently  to  be  the  parts  chiefly  affeCted,  the  fur¬ 
rounding  teguments  coming  only  to  fuffer  on  the  further 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  When  fwellings  of  this  nature 
appear  in  fuch  patients  as  are  evidently  of  fcrophulous 
difpofitions,  where,  together  with  a  fine  fkin  and  delicate 
complexion,  there  are  either  hardened  glands  in  the 
neck,  arm-pits,  or  the  groin  :  when  any,  or  all  thefe  oc¬ 
cur  if  the  diforder  has  begun  without  any  evident  exter¬ 
nal  caufe,  we  need  not  doubt  its  being  of  a  fcrophulous 
nature.  We  may  here  add,  in  the  fmall  joints,  when  the 
difeafed  parts  of  the  bone  begin  to  call  off,  a  cure  may 
be  fometimes  promoted  by  aflifting  the  efforts  of  nature ; 
but  in  all  the  large  joints,  particularly  in  the  knee,  and 
ankle,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  refource  than 
amputation  will  afford  relief.  And  even  the  effeCts  of  this 
operation  can  feldom  be  depended  on  as  lafting.  In  this 
cafe  opiates  in  large  dofes  will  be  found  the  bell:  remedy. 
As  to  amputation  in  cafes  of  white  fwelling,  it  ought 
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never  to  be  advifed  till  the  complaint  is  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced  :  I  have  conftantly  obferved  in  this  diforder,  that, 
amputation  has  more  frequently  fttcceeded,  when  the 
patient  was  previoufly  much  reduced  by  diarrhoeas,  Sect 
So  that  in  no  cafe  whatever  is  it  proper  to  have  recourfd 
to  amputation,  until  every  probable  means  for  faring  the' 
limb  has  been  tried  in  vain. 

Edinb.  Medidal  Effays,  vol.  iv.  p.  242  and  246.  Bell 
on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  435,  Sec.  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.' 
vol.  i.  p.  104.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  66.  , 

HYDAT1NON.  The  name  of  an  ancient  collyrium.' 

HYDATIS.  See  Aquula. 

Hydatis.  Hydatids.  They  are  tranfpnrent  bags 
filled  with  water.  Sometimes  they  are  fingle,  at  others 
in  clufters  ;  generally  on  the  liver,  but  are  alfo  on  any 
other  part.  Hydropic  patients,  for  the  moft  part,  have 
them  on  their  livers.  In  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  p.  486. 
is  an  inftance  of  hydatids  coughed  up  from  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  tumores.  . 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  hydatids  in  human  bodies. 

The  firft  fort  is  organized,  and  is  connefted  with  vef- 
fels  by  peduncles.  It  confiits  of  a  bag,  or  bags  of  differ¬ 
ent  fizes,  filled  with  ferum ;  as  thefe  bags  increafe  they 
thicken.  Sometimes  their  contents  are  bloody,  and  flakes 
of  coagulrvble  lymph  are  floating  in  them.  This  kind  of 
hydatids  only  difturb  by  their  fize.  The  hydatids  of  the 
ovaria  are  of  this  fort,  fo  are  thole  in  the  kidries,  uterus. 
Sec. 

The  fecond  are  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to  the  liver, 
and  confift  of  a  ftrong  bag  formed  in  the  fubftance  of 
that  vifeus  ;  this  bag  is  vafcular,  and  lined  with  a  foft,  , 
pulpy,  opake  coat,  refembling  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It 
contains  a  liquor  of  a  whey  colour,  in  which  a  number 
of  detached  veficles  are  found  fwimming,  or  there  is  a 
feries  of  them,  one  within  another.  This  fpecies  is  pro- 
’  dudtive  of  worfe  effects  than  the  former.  This  bag  fome¬ 
times  burfts,  and  its  contents  falling  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly,  a  kind  of  afeites  is  the  confequence  ;  its  exter- 
nal  cyft  is  fubjedt  to  inflammation,  and  adhefion  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  whence,  if  fuppuration  takes  place,  vari¬ 
ous  ill  confequences  may  follow.  See  Med.  Communi¬ 
cations,  vol.  i.  p.  lOl.  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
125.  vol.  vi.  p.  139. 

HYDATODES,  7  from  the  genetive  cafe  of 

HYDATOIDES,  J  LfYP,  water ,  and  ciS'Of,  d  Jhape 
Aquidutus.  Watery.  It  is  an  epithet  for  wine  much 
diluted  with  water  •,  for  limpid  urine ;  for  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye ;  and  for  one  in  an  anafarca. 

HYDEROS.  A  general  name  for  a  dropfy ;  but  by 
Galen  it  is  particularly  applied  to  anafarca. 

HYDRAGOGOS,  from  uL<yf,  water ,  and  aya,  to 
bring  away.  Hydroticus  Aquiducus.  Hydragogue.  Re¬ 
medies  that  evacuate  much  water  are  thus  named.  I11 
Hippocrates,  Epidem.  lib.  vi.  it  imports  a  perfon  grown 
dropfical  from  drinking  water. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  Quicksilver-,  from  bPut>, 
water,  and  apyupot,  fiver.  Thus  the  ancients  named 
quickflver. 

HYDRAR GYRUS.  Quicksilver.  This  term,  the 
College  of  Phyficians  of  London  have  adopted  for  the 
argentum  vivum,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788,  and 
ufe  it  for  the  word  mercurius,  in  all  the  preparations, 
wherein  this  is  the  material  part  of  the  compofition.  See  ! 
Argentum  vivum. 

Hydrargyrus  acetatus.  .Acetated  Quick¬ 
silver.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Take  of  quickflver  purified,  one  pound ;  nitrous  js 
acid  diluted,  two  pounds;  water  of  kali,  a  fufficient 
quantity :  mix  the  quickflver  with  the  acid  in  a  -glafs 
veffel,  and  diffolve  it  in  a  fand-bath,  then  gradually  drop 
in  the  water  of  kali,  that  the  calx  may  be  depofited. 
Wafh  this  well  with  diftilled  water,  and  dry  it  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat.  Then  take  of  this  calx,  one  pound  ;  acetous 
acid,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  diffolve  the  calx ;  mix  in  a 
glafs  veffel,  and  the  calx  being  diffolved,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper  -,  afterwards  let  it  be  evaporated,  until  a 
pellicle  appears  and  fet  it  by  to  cryftallize,  which  let  be 
kept  in  a  veffel  well  corked :  a  few  grains  are  a  dofe.  This 
compofition  is  faid  to  be  the  balls  of  Keyser’s  Puls. 

See  Keyseri  Pilule, 

Hy.drab.- 
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Hydrargyrus  mtjriatus  mitis.  Mild  muriated 
Quicksilver.  Pliarm.  Lond.  1788. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  nitrous  acid  diluted,  of 
each  half  a  pound  ;  mix  them  in  a  glafs  veflel  and  let 
them  ftand  till  the  quickfilver  is  diffolved,  let  them  boil 
to  produce  the  folution,  pour  the  boiling  liquid  into  a 
glafs  veflel,  in  which  mull  be  firlt  put  another  boiling 
liquor  confiding  of  muriatic  fait  four  ounces,  diddled 
water  eight  pints  ;  after  the  white  powder  is  depofited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  let  the  limpid  liquor  fwimming 
above  be  poured  off;  and  the  remaining  powder  be  often 
wafhed  with  warm  water  until  it  becomes  infipid  to  the 
tafle ;  then  let  it  be  laid  on  filtering  paper  and  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

Hydrargyrus  Calcinatus.  See  Mercurius  Cal¬ 
cinatus. 

_ .  Cum  Creta.  See  Mercurius  Alkalisatus. 

• _ Muri  atus.  See  Mercurius  Corrosivus  Sub- 

LIMATUS. 

_ Muriatus  Mitis.  See  Mercurius  Dulcis 

SuBLIMATUS. 

_ -  Nitratus  Ruber.  See  Mercurius  Pr^eci- 

pitatus  Ruber. 

. — -  Purificatus.  See  Argenti  Vivi  Purifi¬ 
cation 

_ Cum  Sulphurs.  See  tEthiops  Mineralis. 

- Sulphuratus  Ruber.  See  Cinnabaris  Fac- 

TITIA. 

_ Vitriolatus.  See  Mercurius  Emeticus 

Flavus. 

HYDRELALUM.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  water.  Ori- 
bafius  and  P.  ASgineta. 

HYDRENTEROCELE,  from  udup,  water ,  cvlspoy,  an 
iniejline,  and  mU,  a  tumor.  A  dropfy  of  the  ferotum. 
Vogel  deferibes  this  diforder  as  compounded  of  a  dropfy 
and  a  hernia. 

HYDROA.  A  fymptomatic  kind  of  miliary  fever : 
the  fame  as  Boa  ;  which  fee  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  puftule  called 
Alpafef. 

HYDROCARDIA,  from  iSay,  water ,  and  uap^icty  the 
heart.  Hildanus  coined  this  word  to  fignify  a  ferous, 
famous,  or  pufulent  tumor  of  the  pericardium. 

HYDRO-EMTERO-CELE,  ( from  vJ'cop;  water ,  and 

HYDROCELE.  5  kiiAh,  a  tumor.  It  is 

when  water  is  in  the  contents  of  ruptures,  but  particularly 
is  applied  to  a  dropsy  in  the  scrotum,  called  hy¬ 
drops  ferotiy  alfo  hydrops  tejils ,  hernia  aquofa ,  ofcheocale , 
afld  efeheaphyma.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  cachexiie,  and  order  intumefeentise. 

There  are  two  kinds :  the  firlt  is  when  the  water  is 
lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  membrana  cellularis  feroti,  but 
this  is  generally  a  fymptom  of  an  anafarca.  The  fecond, 
and  only  proper  fpecies,  is  formed  by  water  lodged  with¬ 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tefticle.  The  firlt  is  known 
by  pits  remaining  for  a  time  where  it  is  imprefled  by  the 
finger;  the  fecond  is  not  fubjedt  to  this  accident. 

The  caufe,  when  not  anafarcous,  is  a  preternatural 
difeharge  of  that  water,  which  is  continually  feparating 
on  the  internal  furface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  for  the 
moiltening,  or  lubricating  the  tefticle. 

From  the  time  of  its  firlt  appearance,  it  is  feldom 
known  to  difappear,  or  diminilh,  but  generally  continues 
to  increafe,  though  in  fome  much  falter  than  in  others. 
In  one  it  grows  to  a  painful  degree  of  diftenlion  in  a  few 
months ;  in  another,  it  continues  many  years,  with  little 
difturbance.  As  it  enlarges  it  becomes  more  tenfe,  and 
is  fometimes  transparent,  fo  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  a  degree  of  light  is  perceived  through 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  tumor  ;  but  the  only  politive  ways 
of  knowing  that  a  fluid  is  the  contents,  is  to  feel  for  the 
fluctuation  thereof,  or  to  difeover  that  the  diftenlion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  the  caufe  of  the  tumor,  and  not  an 
hernia  of  the  omentum  or  inteftines,  or  fome  other  dif¬ 
order  of  the  part. 

The  hydrocele  mull  be  diftinguifhed  from  an  hernia  of 
the  abdominal  contents,  an  hernia  humoralis,  and  a  far- 
cocele. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if- the  water  is  lodged  only  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  fcarifications  may  be  made  in  the 
.legs,  as  in  an  anafarca ;  for  in  this  cafe  an  anafarca  is 
attendant,  and  the  caufe  of  the  diftenlion  of  the  ferotum. 

If  the  cafe  is  a  proper  hydrocele ,  if  any  other  diforder 


is  fufpeCted  to  give  rife  to  it,  the  original  diforder  mull; 
firlt  be  removed.  If  no  fuch  diforder  attend,  as  a  pallia¬ 
tive  cure,  the  trochar,  or  a  lancet,  may  be  pulhed  into 
the  feat  of  the  water,  in  order  to  its  difeharge  ;  and  as 
the  tefticle  lies  always  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  tumor, 
the  perforation  mult  be  made  into  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Surgery,  propofes  for 
the  palliative  cure  of  this  complaint,  the  ule  of  a  flat  tro¬ 
char  in  preference  to  a  lancet.  The  molt  proper  part  for 
introducing  the  inftrument  is  the  moft  anterior  point  of 
the  under  part  of  the  tumor.  The  patient  being  feated, 
the  operator  with  his  left  hand  ftiould  grafp  the  tumor  on 
its  back  part,  fo  as  to  pufh  the  contained  fluid  into  the 
anterior  and  under  part  of  the  fwelling.  Then  make  an 
opening  through  the  Ikin  and  cellular  membrane,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  with  a  lancet ;  then  take  the  trochar 
and  introduce  it  through  the  tunica  vaginalis;  then  with¬ 
drawing  the  ftillete,  and  the  water  will  be  difeharged. 
After  which  the  canula  may  be  withdrawn;  and  a  piece 
of  adhefive  plafter  Ihould  be  applied  to  the  orifice,  and  a 
comprefs  of  foft  linen  may  be  laid  over  the  ferotum,  and 
the  whole  may  be  firmly  fupported  by  a  T  bandage. 

Mr.  Pott  propofes  a  radical  one,  by  exciting  an  artifi¬ 
cial  inflammation  in  the  turnica  albuginea,  and  the  cu- 
nica  vaginalis,  by  means  of  a  feton,  fo  as  to  produce  an 
obliteration  of  the  cavity,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe.; 
Mr.  Elfe  prefers  the  application  of  a  cauftic  to  the  fore 
and  lower  part  of  the  ferotum.  And  Mr.  Bell  recom¬ 
mends  an  incifion  to  be  made  into  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  ferotum,  and  for  it  to  be  directed  downwards* 
It  is  propofed  here  to  give  a  general  account  of  thefe  three 
methods,  and  recommend  to  their  authors  works  on  the 
fubjeCt  for  further  particulars. 

Mr.  Pott’s  Method  by  a  Set  on* 

The  point  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  excite  fuch  a  degree  of 
inflammation  both  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  tunica  al¬ 
buginea,  as  lhall  caufe  a  general  and  perfect  cohefion 
between  them  ;  and  this,  if  poflible  without  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flough  or  abfeefs  ;  without  the  hazard  of  a  gan¬ 
grene,  and  without  that  degree  of  fymptomatic  fever 
which  now  and  then  attends  both  the  cauftic  and  the  in¬ 
cifion  ;  and  which,  when  they  do  happen,  are  fo  alarm¬ 
ing  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  furgeon.  Thefe  ends 
I  have  frequently  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  a  feton.  It  re¬ 
quires  confinement  to  bed  only  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  the  patient  may  lie  upon  a  couch  to  the  end  of 
the  attendance,  which  is  generally  finifhed  in  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  at  fartheft,  and  during  all  the  time,  no 
other  procefs  or  regimen  is  neceffary,  than  what  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  fame  part  from  any  other  caufe  would 
require.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  as  follows. 
Chufe  a  time  when  the  vaginal  coat  is  moderately  dis¬ 
tended,  and  having  pierced  it  with  a  trochar  of  a  toler¬ 
able  fize,  draw  off  the  water ;  when  that  is  done,  introduce 
into  the  canula,  a  probe  armed  with  a  feton,  confifting 
of  ten  or  twelve  firings  or  threads  of  filk ;  pafs  the  probe 
as  high  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vaginal  coat  as  you  can, 
and  on  the  end  of  that  probe  make  an  incifion  of  fuch  a 
fize  as  to  enable  you  to  pull  it  out  eafily  together  with  a 
part  of  its  annexed  feton ;  then  cut  off  the  probe,  and 
tie  the  filk  very  loofely,  covering  the  orifices  with  pledg- 
its.  By  the  next  day,  the  feton  will  be  found  to  have 
contrafted  fuch  an  adhefion  to  the  tunica  albuginea,  as 
would  caufe  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  detach ;  but  this  it  is 
perfectly  unneceffary  to  do,  and  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
remain  without  moleftation.  In  about  forty-eight  hours 
the  ferotum  and  tefticle  begin  to  fwell  and  inflame  ;  the 
patient  ftiould  then  lofe  a  little  blood,  and  have  a  ftool  or 
two,  and  the  whole  tumefied  part  fhould  be  wrapped  in 
a  foft  poultice  and  fufpended  in  a  bag-trufs.  The  difeafe, 
from  this  time  bears  the  appearance  of  a  large  hernia  hu- 
moralis,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c.  The  adhefion  of  the  feton 
to  the  albuginea  generally  continues  firm,  and  I  never 
meddle  with  or  move  it,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  loofe, 
which  it  feldom  does  for  the  firft  fortnight,  or  until  the 
inflammation  is  going  and  the  humours  fubfiding.  By 
the  time  the  feton  becomes  loofe  the  coalition  of  parts  is 
univerfally  and  firmly  accomplifhed.  I  then  withdraw 
it,  and  heal  the  orifices  with  a  fuperficial  pledgit,  &  c. 

Mr.  Else’s  Method,  by  a  Caujlic. 

My  method  is  this  -to  lay  a  fmall  cauftic  upon  the 

5  N  __  anterior. 
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anterior,  Inferior  part  of  the  ferotum.  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  teftiole  :  a  large  cauftic  is  quite  unneceffary,  and  every 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  one  whofe  efehar  Will  be 
no  bigger  than  a  {hilling.  The  loofe  and  pendulous  fitu- 
ation  of  the  ferotum  renders  the  application  of  a  bandage 
fo  very  inconvenient,  that  we  cannot  eafily  prevent  the 
cauftic  from  fpreading  forney/hat  j  for  this  reafon,  I  co¬ 
ver  no  more  than  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  on  a  prefump- 
tio.n  that  it  may  make  an  efehar  as  broad  as  a  {hilling, 
though  it  commonly  makes  one  >of  the  fize  of  a  half- 
pro  rvn.  The  intention  is,  that  it  {hall  affect,  and  if  pof- 
fible,  penetrate  though  the  tunica  vagihalis  ;  fo  that  the 
tijne  it  is  fuffered  to  lie  on,  is  proportioned  to  the  fup- 
pofed  thicknefs  of  the  cyft.  The  cauftic  flrould  never 
remain  on,  {elk  than  five  hours  ;  but  if  it  be  fuffered 
twenty-four  hours,  it  can  do  no  mifehief  when  properly 
guarded.  On  the  removal  of  the  cauftic,  digeftives  may 
be  applied  to  the  efehar,  or  the  common  ca-taplafm  of 
white  bread  and  milk.  The  ferotum  muft  be  lufpended 
In-  a  bag-trufs  ;  and  the  patient  had  be  ft  be  confined  to  his 
Fred  •,  though,  even  this  circumftance  is  fometimes  omit¬ 
ted  without  detriment.  Sometimes,  immediately  after  re¬ 
moving  the  cauftic,  fometimes  within  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  even  at  the  diftalrce  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  ferotum  and 
loins,  has  now  and  then  fome  colic  pains,  and  the  pulfe  a 
little  quickened,  and  tire  tongue  whitifh,  At  different 
periods  of  tiirie,  from  the  removal  of  the  cauftic,  but 
generally  withiri  forty-eight  hours,  an  alteration  is  per- 
fceptible  in  the  ferotum  ;  the  tumour  upon  grafping  feels 
more  tenfe  and  hard  than  if  was  before  ;  and  this  hardnefs 
anfwers  to  the  figure  of  the  tunica  vaginalis'  in  its  whole 
extent ;  and  a  little  attention  will  convince  an  obferver, 
that  it  is  this  membrane  alone  which  gives  the  fenfation 
of  tenfion  and  hardnefs,  and  no  other  part.  The  colic 
pains  and  febricula  feldom  continue  more  than  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  and  very  frequently  are  fo 
inconfiderable,  as  to  require  neither  evacuation,  nor  any 
internal  medicines.  If,  however,  the  pulfe  is  quickened 
a  little,  the  pain  of  the  back  and  the  colic  diftireffmg  to 
the  patient,  they  will  be  fpeedily  removed  by  one  or  two 
bleedings,,  and  injecting  one  or  two  glyfters.  As  foon  as 
the  pain  of  tire  back,  (except  what  arifes  from  the  weight 
of  tire  ferotum),  the  febrile  heat,  and  other  fymptoms  are 
removed,  for  they  commonly  go  off  altogether,  the  patient 
need  no  longer  be  confined  to  his  bed,  but  may  be  fuf¬ 
fered  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the  room,  provided  the 
ferotum  be  fufpended.  In  a  few  days  the  efehar  of  the 
ferotum  will  loofen  and  come  away,  expofing  to  view  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  its  having 
been  affedted  by  the  cauftic  and  prepared  to  flough  off ; 
and  when  preffed  with  the  finger,  the  undulation  of  the 
water  may  be  felt  within  it.  As  the  cure  proceeds,  the 
lloughy  tunica  vaginalis  will  projedt  more  and  more 
through  the  orifice  in  the  ferotum  ;  and  when  it  appears 
ready  to  bur  ft,  it  may  be  pundtured  with  a  lancet,  and 
for  this  reafon  only,  that  it  will  relieve  the  patient  from 
tl\e  weight  of  the  tumor for  no  other  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  it.  If  the  water  is  difoharged  by  a  punc¬ 
ture,  the  ferotum  by  degree  collapfes,  and  the  orifice  in 
it  is  filled  up  with  Hough,  which  prevents  the  accefs  of 
external  air  to  the  tefticlq.  Thefe  fioughs  continue  to 
come,  away  with  the  dreffings  daily  for  about  four,  five, 
or.  fix  weeks,  and  in  proportion  to  their  difeharge,  the 
hard  tumor  of  the  ferotum  leffens.  Upon  calling  off 
the  laft  hough,  the  hardnefs  is  entirely  gone,  the  wound 
immediately  cicatrizes  *,  and  the  cicatrix  being  about  the 
fize  of  a  finger’s  end,  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  body  of 
the  teftis,  which  has  never  come  in  fight,  nor  has  had 
any  application  brought  in  contadl  with  it,  during  the 
ivhole  procefs. 

Mr.  Bell’s  Method,  by  Incifion . 

The  patient  being  placed  upon  a  table  of  a  convenient 
height,  and  being  properly  fecurefd  by  two  affiftants, 
with  the  ferotum  lying  nearly  upon  the  edge  of  the  table, 
the  operator  with  one  hand  {hould  grafp  the  tumor  fo  as 
to  .hold  it  firm  and  make  it  fomewhat  tenfe  on  its  ante¬ 
rior  part ,  and  with  a  common  round-edge  fcalpel  in  the 
other,  he  is  now  to  divide  the  external  teguments  by  one 
continued  incifion  from  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  tu¬ 
mor,  all  along  its  anterior  furface  down  to  the  moft  de¬ 
pending  point  of  the  fwelling.  By  this  means,  as  the 
divided  ferotum  retradls  a  little,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
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laid  perfedtly  bare,  for  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch  or  fo, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  An  opening  is  now  to 
be  made  with  a  lancet  into  the  vaginal  coat,  juft  as  its 
upper  extremity  where  the  firft  incifion  commenced. 
This  opening  {hould  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  receive  the 
operator’s  finger,  which  being  inferted,  the  probe  point¬ 
ed  biftbry  is  to  be  conduced  upon  it,  and  by  means  o£ 
it  the  fac  is  to  be  divided  to  the  very  bottom,  all  along  the 
courfe  of  the  firft  incifion.  By  making  the  firft  opening 
into  the  fac  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tumor,  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience  is  prevented,  which,  making  the  firft: 
orifice  below,  is  fure  to  occafion:  for  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  when  the  tumor  is  firft;  opened  below,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  inftantly  evacuated  ;  and  as  that  produces  an  im¬ 
mediate  collapfe  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  paffage 
through  its  cavity  is  not  afterward  eafily  difeover-ed. 
Whereas,  by  making  the  firft  opening  above,  as  the  wa- 
ter  is  thereby  evacuated  gradually  as  the  incifion  is  ex-* 
tended  downwards,  the  vaginal  coat  continues  diftended 
to  the  bottom  till  the  incifion  is  completely  finifhed.  The 
incifion  beipg  completed  in  the  manner  directed,  the  tef- 
ticle  covered  with  its  tunica  albuginea  comes  into  fullview^ 
Sometimes  the  teftis  protrudes  from  the  wound  altoge¬ 
ther  ;  in  which  cafe  it  muft  be  replaced  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  and  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  covered  as  quickly 
as  polfible  from  the  external  air  ;  and  provided  none  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  to  be  removed,  this  may  be  al¬ 
ways  done  immediately,  by  finifhing  the  drefling  diredl- 
ly  on  the  fac  being  opened.  When  the  fac  is  not  much 
thickened,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  removing  any  part  of 
it ;  but  when  it  is  difeovered  to  be  otherwife,  to  be  thick 
and  very  hard,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  it  on  each  fide 
of  the  incifion,  makes  the  cure  of  the  remaining  fore 
more  eafy  and  expeditious.  As  in  this  hardened  ftate, 
the  fac  generally  feparates  with  great  eafe  from  the  fur¬ 
rounding  teguments,  any  quantity  of  it  may  be  eafily 
taken  away  with  the  fcalpel  without  the  leaft  hazard  of 
wounding  the  ferotum. 

See  Monro,  on  the  Tumors  of  the  Scrotum,  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  v.  Pott’s  Account  of  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  obtaining  a  Radical  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele.  Elfe, 
on  the  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  Teftis.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol  i.  p.  403,  &c.  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol. 
xi.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  328. 

Hydrocele  Peritonei.  The  fame  as  afeites . 

- Spinalis.  See  Spina  bifida. 

HYDROCELODES  Ischuria.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  a  rupture  of  the  urethra  opening  into  the  fero¬ 
tum.  See  Ischuria. 

HYDROCEPHALUM,  ?  from  l/Pug,  water ,  and 
HYDROCEPHALUS.  1  <pa aw,  the  head.  Dropsy 
of  the  head,  it  is  an  effufion  of  water  in  the  cranium, 
between  it  and  the  brain and  taking  rife  from  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  the  ferum  is  infiltrated  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  ;  or  the  water  is  betwixt  the  Ikull  and 
the  {kin.  Dr.  Cullen  places  the  external  hydrocephalus 
as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  cachexias,  and  order  intumefeentise. 
The  internal  hydrocephalus  he  places  as  a  fpecies  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  apoplexia  hydrochephalica.  Dr.  Fothergill  names 
the  internal  hydrocephalus,  the  dropfy  of  the  Ventricles  of 
the  brain,  for  the  ventricles  are  the  proper  feat  of  the 
difeafe.  Dr.  Macbride,  calls  it  the  Jsbris  hydrocepha - 
Ileus . 

It  hath  been  termed  internal  when  the  water  is  feated 
between  the  brain  and  the  ikull  j  and  external,  when  be¬ 
twixt  the’lkull  and  the  fkin. 

This  diforder,  whether  external  or  internal,  moft  fre¬ 
quently  happens  to  children ;  but  inftances  have  occurred 
of  adults  being  the  fubjedts  of  it. 

The  beginning  fymptoms  of  the  internal  hydrocephalus 
may  fomewhat  vary  in  different  fubjedts  ;  but  in  general, 
a  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  the  {houlders,  or  fome¬ 
times  in  the  lower  limbs  ;  very  rarely,  though  it  now  and 
then  happens,  that  the  arms  are  complained  of :  when 
thefe  parts  are  not  the  feat  of  complaint,  the  head  and 
ftomach  are  more  or  lefs  uneafy,  a  ficknefs  comes  on,  and 
various  other  fymptoms,  which  fo  refemble  diforders  from 
worms,  that  fome  difficulty  attends  the  judging  the  dif¬ 
order  to  have  any  other  caufe;  after  a  few  days,  fymp¬ 
toms  are  more  alarming  ;  a  violent  pain  is  deep  feated  in 
the  head,  extending  from  temple  to  temple,  and  acrofs 
the  forehead ;  ficknefs  is  at  times  confiderable  ;  now  and 
then  the  jpatient  dofes,  the  breathing  becomes  irregular. 
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and  the  patient  frequently  fighs  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  flow 
and  irregular  ;  at  the  beginning,  and  a  little  before  death’s 
approach,  feveriffinefs  attends,  efpecially  towards  even¬ 
ing  ;  at  laft  the  pulfe  quickens,  the  breathing  is  very  la¬ 
borious  and  difficult,  the  heat  exceflive,  almoft  every 
fymptom,  from  irritation  in  the  brain,  by  turns  attend  ; 
the  patient  is  averfe  to  the  light,  takes  things  greedily, 
and  cannot  bear  any  poflure  but  to  lie  horizontally  ;  the 
excrements  are  infenfibly  voided;  the  hands  are  com¬ 
monly  kept  about  the  head ;  the  eyelids  becomes  paraly¬ 
tic,  and  the  iris  immoveable ;  a  great  heat  and  fweat 
fpreads  all  over  the  body ;  the  pulfe  trembles,  and  ftrength 
i'oon  fails,  if  a  fudden  convulsion  does  not  end  the  cataf- 
trophe. 

Many  of  thefe  fymptoms  are  common  to  worm  cafes, 
teething,  and  other  irritating  caufes,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  which  particularly  charafterifes  the  difeafe. 
The  molt  peculiar  feem  to  be  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  with 
ficknefs  and  head-ach,  which  laft  is  inceffimt,  and  which 
though  frequent  in  other  difeafes  of  children,  are  neither 
fo  uniformly  nor  fo  conftantly  attendant  as  in  this.  An¬ 
other  circumftance  obferved  to  be  familiar,  if  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  diftemper,  is,  that  the  patients  are  not  only 
coftive,  but  it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  ftools 
can  be  procured  :  thefe  are  generally  of  a  very  dark  green- 
ilh  colour,  with’  an  oilinefs  or  glafly  bile,  rather  than 
the  flime  which  accompanies  worms  ;  and  they  are  for 
the  moft  part  extremely  offenfive.  In  complaints  arifing 
from  worms,  from  dentition,  and  other  irritating  caufes, 
fpafms  are  more  frequent  than  in  this  diforder. 

No  caufe  is  difcovered  of  thefe  violent  fypmtoms,  but 
a  quantity  of  pure  ferum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
in  a  natural  ftate  there  is  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  in 
all  the  four  cavities,  whence  four  ounces  may  be  eafily 
fuppofed  to  be  the  adequate  caufe  of  this  diforder,  as  well 
as  that  a  fmall  degree  of  depreffion  of  the  Ikull  is  the 
caufe  of  its  ufual  effects. 

In  infancy,  before  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  fully 
formed,  a  much  larger  quantitity  of  water  is  contained 
under  them,  without  the  attendance  of  any  of  thefe  vio¬ 
lent  fymptoms.  When  the  diforder  is  begun  thus  early, 
the  head  is  fometimes  greatly  enlarged,  the  bones  then 
grow  foft,  the  features  are  greatly  changed,  and  the  eyes 
goggle- 

There  is  a  fpurious  kind  of  hydrocephalus ,  much  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  fpina  bifida.  It  appears  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  occiput  like  a  bladder  of  water,  underneath 
which  is  a  deficiency  of  bone.  Opening  it  would  be  as 
fatal  as  the  opening  the  fpina  bifida. 

Many  authors  have  wrote  on  this  fubjeCt ;  but  Dr. 
Whytt’s  Hiftory  of  the  Hydrocephalus ,  in  a  tra£l  at  the 
end  of  his  work,  is  the  beft  of  any  other.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  Obfervations  on  it,  by  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
Dr.  Watfon,  in  the  London  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol. 
iv.  and  vx. 

As  to  the  cure  none  is  pretended  to,  as  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  caufe  no  remedy  can  be  applied  :  however,  as 
the  fymptoms  from  worms  are  fo  fimiliar  to  the  beginning 
fymptoms  of  the  hydrocephalus ,  which  happens  to  thofe 
whofe  Ikull  is  perfectly  offified,  anthelminthics  are  to  be 
tried  ;  as  when  worms  are  the  caufe,  relief  is  thus  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  when  the  hydrocephalus  produces  them,  fuch 
remedies  are  not  in  any  degree  injurious. 

Much  has  been  afierted  in  favour  of  exciting  a  faliva- 
tion  by  means  of  mercury,  at  leaft  of  ufing  it  fo  as  to  re- 
ftore  the  neceflary  abforption  of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  objected,  that  when  mercury  hath 
been  ufeful,  the  difeafe  hath  been  miftaken,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  internal  hydrocephalus.  See  the  Loud.  Med. 
Tranf.  vol.  ii.  Edinb.  Med.  Com.  vol.  v.  vii.  and  viii. 

Dr.  Monro,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Structure,  &c. 
of  tire  Nerves,  proves,  that  the  four  ventricles  of  the 
brain  communicate  with  each  other.  He  obferves,  that 
in  the  bodies  of  every  one  of  fifteen  children,  who  died 
from  internal  hydrocephalus ,  that  all  the  ventricles  were 
diftended,  and  their  paflages  from  one  to  the  other  were 
much  enlarged :  in  none  of  thefe  cafes  was  there  any 
water  between  the  dura  matter  and  furface  of  the  brain, 
but  on  cutting  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  all  the 
ventricles  were  emptied.  He  further  adds,  that  in  the 
chronic  fpecies  of  internal  hydrocephalus ,  where  the  head 
is  enlarged  by  water  within  the  ventricles,  fome  furgeons 
have  ventured  to  difeharge  the  water  by  a  puncture  with 
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the  trochar.  But  in  two  or  three  cafes,  where  children 
had  died  from  a  great  collection  of  water  within  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  he  hath  obferved  that,  when  the  brain  collapfed 
after  cutting  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  feme  part  of  the 
feptum  lucidum  was  lacerated  by  the  weight  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  water  in  the  oppofite  ventricle,  which  did  not 
readily  enough  efcape  by  the  natural  communication.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  properly  confider  the  vari¬ 
ous  dangers  which  muft  arife  from  the  pundture  of  the 
brain,  and  the  laceration  of  the  feptum  between  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  from  the  unequal  bending  and  preflure  of  the 
parts  when  the  brain  collapfes  ;  from  the  admiffion  of  the 
air  to  the  furface  of  the  brain,  which  cannot  well,  or  at 
all,  be  prevented,  becaufe  the  bones  cannot,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  bandage,  be  brought  to  yield  inwards,  fo 
as  to  be  adapted  exactly  to  the  ffiape  of  the  brain,  fuch 
propofals  will  appear  improper  in  the  higheft  degree.  If, 
indeed,  the  water  is  fituated  between  the  dura  mater  and 
furface  of  the  brain,  and  of  courfe  between  the  fpinal 
marrow  and  its  fheath  from  the  dura  mater,  a  cafe  which, 
perhaps,  more  rarely  happens  than  is  generally  fuppofed  j 
or  if,  from  a  very  evident  fluctuation,  chiefly  about  the 
bregma,  we  ftrongly  fufpedt  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  will, 
probably,  be  advifeable  to  give  the  patient  the  only,  though 
fmall,  chance  of  cure  by  the  operation.  In  one  cafe,  of 
a  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  whom  I  vifited  in  1764,  with 
the  late  Dr.  Whytt,  &c.  the  head  was  greatly  enlarged, 
with  all  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  hydrocephalus.  Dr. 
Whytt,  who  had  feen  feveral  patients  killed  by  a  few 
ounces  of  water  within  the  ventricles,  and  had  never  feen 
the  head  fenfibly  enlarged  by  water  lodged  in  the  ventri¬ 
cles,  infilled,  that  the  water  muft  be  fituated  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  brain  ;  and,  as  I  could  not  prove  what  I  fup¬ 
pofed,  that  it  was  within  the  brain,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
furgeon  Ihould  be  called,  and  a  punCture  made.  Mr. 
James  Rae  was  alked  to  attend,  and  I  propofed  that  the 
pun£ture  Ihould  be  cautioufly  made  with  a  lancet,  at  the 
outer  fide  of  the  bregma,  as  far  as  poffible  from  the  fu- 
perior  longitudinal  fmus.  The  fkin  being  accordingly 
firft  cut,  and  then  the  dura  mater,  and  a  probe  introduced 
without  difeharging  water,  we  defifted  from  making  any 
farther  attempt.  The  punCture  foon  clofed,  and  the  child 
furvived  three  months.  After  death  I  opened  the  head  ; 
we  drew  from  the  ventricles  above  two  pounds  of  water. 
See  Med.  Communications,  vol.  i.  p.  404.  Lond.  Med. 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  357.  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  169. 

HYDROCISTlS.  Encysted  dropsy,  or  dropsy 

of  a  PARTICULAR  PART. 

HYDROCERATOPHYLLON,  a  name  given  by 
Vaillant  and  many  others  to  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by 
Dillenius  dichotophyllum,  and  by  Linnaeus  ceratophyl- 
lum,  which  fee. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  Marsh,  or  water  penny¬ 
wort.  The  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Boerhaave, 
but  of  no  note  in  medicine.  It  is  alfo  called  codagen ; 
and  is  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  of  which  Lin¬ 
naeus  enumerates  five  fpecies. 

HYDROGARON.  Garum  diluted  with. water. 
HYDROLAP ATHUM.  See  Lapathum  Aquati- 

CUM. 

HYDROMELI,  Hydromel.  It  is  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  honey.  It  is  alfo  called  mulfum,  aqua  mulfu,. 
or  melicratum.  After  it  is  fermented,  it  is  called  vinous 
hydromel ,  or  mead. 

HYDROMELON.  It  is  made  of  one  part  honey, 
impregnated  with  quinces,  and  two  parts  of  boiled  wa¬ 
ter,  fet  m  the  fun  during  the  dog-days. 

HYDROMETRA.  Dropsy  of  the  womb.  In  this, 
cafe  the  hypogaftric  region  in  women  is  gradually  in- 
creafed,  and  the  fwelling  refembles  the  ffiape  of  the 
womb  ;  on  preflure  a  fluctuation  is  perceived  ;  it  may 
take  place  during  pregnancy,  but  ufually  it  is  not  attend¬ 
ant.  It  is  formed  by  ferofity  accumulated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  womb.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  of  cachexiae,  and  order  intumefeentiae.  See 
Hydrops  Uteri. 

HYDROMPHALON,  from  JJwp,  water,  and  o/x<px\os, 
a  navel.  A  tumor  of  the  navel,  containing  water. 

HYDRONOSOS,  from  iSay,  water ,  and  voces,  a  dif¬ 
eafe.  See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

HYDROPEGE.  Spring-water. 
HYDROPEDESIS.  See  Ephidrosis, 
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HYDROPHOBIA,  from  iib'ap,  wafer,.:  and  i poCeu,  to 
fear,  vel  Hygrophobia,  a  dread  of  water.  It 
is  a  fymptom  of  that  fpeeies  of  madnefs  caufed  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal,  whence  the  diltemper  is  called  fo 
itfelf ;  but  this  fymptom  is  not  peculiar  to  this  difeale, 
nor  always  attendant  on  it.  See  D  yscatapotia.  This 
diforder  is  alfo  called  rabies  canina ,  cyanthropia,  cynolejia. 
Dr.  James  obferves,  that  this  kind  of  madnefs  properly 
belongs  to  the  canine  genus,  confiding  of  three  lpecies, 
viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves,  to  whom  only  it  feems  in¬ 
herent  and  natural,  fcarcely  ever  appearing  in  other  ani¬ 
mals  except  it  be  inflifted  by  thofe  of  the  dog-kind.  Dr. 
Heyfham  defines  it  to  be  an  averfion  and  horror  at  liquids, 
as  exciting  a  painful  convulfion  of  the  pharynx,  occurring 
at  an  iudetermined  period,  after  the  canine  virus  has 
been  received  into  the  fyllem.  .  * 

The  hydrophobia  is  a  nervous  diforder,  though  followed 
by  inflammatory  fymptoms..  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofis,  and  other  fpafmi.  He 
diftinguiihes  two  fpeeies.  I.  Hydrophobia  rabiofa,  when 
there  is  a  defire  of  biting.  2.  Hydrophobia  fimplex,  when 
there  is  not  a  defire  of  biting. 

The  general  divifions  of  this  diforder  is  into  the  dumb, 
aiid  the  raving  madnefs;  but  inftances  are  related  in 
which  it  hath  appeared  periodically. 

The  principal  and  original  feat  feems  to  be  about  the 
ftomach,  and  parts  contiguous  to  it.  Dr.  Seleg  thinks 
that  it  is  in  the  par  vagum  and  intercoftal  nerves  ;  for 
moll  of  the  fymptoms  happen  where  thefe  nerves  are  in- 
terl'perfed. 

The  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  faliva  of  a  mad-dog,  and 
that  either  frefh  or  dry,  produces  this  difeafe.  The  in¬ 
fection  may  lay  dormant  for  many  months,  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  it  appears  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  if  in  fix.  weeks 
no  fign  of  diforder  manifefts  itfelf,  the  patient  is  ufually 
concluded  to  be  fafe.  Some  have  obferved,  that  the  near¬ 
er  the  place  bitten  is  to  the  falivary  glands,  the  fooner 
the  fymptoms  appear.  In  order  to  communicate  the  in- 
fedtion,  a  wound  feems  to  be  no  more  neceflary  than  it 
is  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  to  man  it  is  communicated  by  the 
faliva  only,  but  dogs  have  received  it  by  being  in  the 
kennel  wfiere  mad-dogs  have  been  before.  It  is  above 
obferved,  that  the  dog  kind  have  only  this  diforder  na¬ 
turally,  but  other  animals  having  received  the  infedlion, 
may  communicate  it  to  other  fpeeies.  The  dread  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  fymptom  in  fome  fevers,  and  in  fome  particular 
inflammations,  &c.  See  Edinb.  Med.  Commentaries, 
vol.  xi.  p.  331. 

The  material  or  proximate  caufe  feems  to  be  in  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  nerves  that  are  the  more  immediate  feat 
of  this  complaint. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  the  figns  of  madnefs  in  a  dog 
are  as  follow  :  he  becomes  dull,  folitary,  and  endeavours 
to  hide  himfelf ;  he  feldom  barks,  but  makes  a  kind  of 
murmuring  noife,  at  the  fame  time  he  refufes  all  kinds 
of  meat  and  drink ;  he  is  enraged  at  and  flies  upon 
llrangers,  but  in  this  ftage  he  remembers  and  refpedls 
his  mailer ;  his  ears  and  head  hang  down ;  he  walks 
nodding,  as  if  overpowered  with  fleep  :  this  is  the  firft 
ftage,  and  a  bite  now,  though  dangerous,  is  not  fo  bad 
as  afterwards.  After  thefe  fymptoms,  the  dog  begins  to 
pant ;  he  breathes  quick  and  heavy ;  hangs  out  his 
tongue  to  emit  a  great  deal  of  froth  from  his  mouth, 
which  he  keeps  perpetually  open ;  fometimes  he  walks 
ilowly,  as  if  half  afleep,  and  then  fuddenly  runs,  but 
not  always  diredtly  forward  as  is  pretended ;  at  length 
he  forgets  his  mailer ;  his  eyes  look  difpirited,  dull,  full 
of  tears,  and  red  ;  his  tongue  is  of  a  lead  colour;  he  is 
fuddenly  extenuated ;  he  grows  faint  and  weak,  oft  falls 
down,  then  rifes  up,  and  attempts  to  fly  at  every  thing, 
and  now  grows  mad  and  furious  :  this  fecond  Itage  fel¬ 
dom  continues  thirty  hours,  death  by  that  time  putting 
an  end  to  the  difeafe,  and  a  bite  received  now  is  in¬ 
curable.  -  y 

To  thefe  fymptoms  the  following  may  be  added,  which 
are  confidered  as  certain  figns  of  a  dog’s  being  mad.  I. 
All  other  dogs,  upon  fmelling  the  dog  that  is  going  mad, 
will  avoid  him,  and  run  away  with  horror.  2.  The  tone 
of  the  dog’s  voice,  when  he  barks,  feems  hollow  and 
hoarfe.  In  the  dumb  madnefs,  if  the  dog  is  confined, 
he  barks  inceffantly  for  a  day  or  two. 

When  the  human  fpeeies  are  the  fubjedls  of  this  dif¬ 
order,  though  in  particular  inftances  fome  variation  may 


be  obferved,  the  fymptoms  are  in  general  a  flight  pain  iii  ■ 
the  wound,  fometimes  attended  with  itching,  but  always 
refembling  a  rheumatic  pain ;  it  extends  alfo  into  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and,  at  length,  from  the  extremities 
it  paffes  intq,  the  vifeera  ;  the  cicatrix  (if  there  hath  been 
a  wound)  begins  to  fwell,  inflames,  and  at  length  dif- 
charges  an  ichor  ;  this  pain  is  confidered  as  the  primary 
invariable  mark  of  a  beginning  hydrophobia.  There  are 
other  more  general  pains  refembling  rheumatic  ones ; 
they  are  of  a  quick,  flying,  convulfive  kind  ;  they  aftefit 
the  patient  in  the  neck,  joints,  and  other  parts;  often  a 
dull  pain  feizes  the  head,  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  even 
runs  along  the  back-bone ;  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  diforder,  the  patient  complains  of  this  kind  of  pain 
fhooting  from  the  arms  towards  the  breaft  and  region  of 
the  heart ;  befides  thefe  fymptoms,  a  laflitude,  a  dull 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a  vertigo  come  on ;  the  patient  is 
gloomy,  murmurs  much,  is  forgetful,  drowfy,  at  times 
his  mind  feems  difordered,  by  turns  he  is  wrathful,  his 
{lumbers  become  difturbed,  and,  awaking  from  them; 
convulfive  agitations  immediately  follow ;  a  deafnefs  is 
fometimes  complained  of,  the  eyes  are  watery,  the  afpedt 
forrowful,  the  face  becomes  pale  and  contracted,  fweat 
alfo  breaks  out  about  the  temples,  an  unufual  flow  of  fa¬ 
liva  at  length  comes  on,  with  a  drynefs  of  the  fauces,  a 
foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and  in  fome  the  breath  becomes 
fetid.  Befides  thefe,  from  the  beginning  there,  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ftridture  and  heavinefs  on  the  breaft,  a  ftruggling 
as  it  were  for  breath,  a  fighing,  a  naufea,  and  vomiting. 
This  oppreflion  of  the  praecordia,  is  one  of  the  primary 
and  conftant  fymptoms  of  this  diforder;  it  begins,  in- 
creafes,  and  ends  only  with  it :  this  is  the  firft  ftage, 
under  which  different  patients  vary  as  to  their  continu¬ 
ance-  As  the  above  fymptoms  increafe,  the  fecond  ftage 
advances  ;  a  fever  comes  on,  which  at  firft  is  mild,  and 
attended  with  momentary  horrors,  but  in  fome  there  is 
no  fever ;  wakefulnefs  becomes  continual,  the  mind  is 
more  and  more  difturbed,  a  delirium  approaches,  and  an 
averfion  to  fluids  and  polifhed  bodies.  At  firft  a  con- 
ftridtion  of  the  gullet  is  perceived,  and  difficulty  of  fwal- 
lowing,  but  as  yet  liquids  are  freely  taken  ;  afterwards, 
however,  they  are  refufed  ;  this  fymptom  augments  fo 
vifibly,  that  when  any  liquid  comes  before  their  fight, 
immediately  an  horror  feizes  them,  and  if  they  ftrive  to 
drink,  fpafms  are  produced,  on  which  anxiety  and  lofs  of 
fenfes  follow;  as  foon  as  the  furface  of  the  liquid  is 
touched,  a  ftrangulation  in  the  throat  is  felt,  the  ftomach 
is  inflated,  the  larynx  outwardly  is  fwelled,  and  that 
quite  fuddenly,  and  as  fuddenly  falls  ;  though  liquids 
are  thus  obftrudted,  folids  are  neverthelefs  fwallowed 
with  tolerable  eafe ;  yet  this  fymptom  may  become  fo 
violent  as  totally  to  prevent  the  folids  from  pafling  as 
well  as  liquids.  In  fome  an  exquifite  fenfibility  is  in¬ 
duced,  fo  that  the  air  offends  if  it  touches  the  Ikin,  the 
light  becomes  painful,  and  the  leaft  found  is  intolerable. 
The  patient  now  murmurs  and  mourns  grievoufly ;  at 
times  he  lofes  all  knowledge  of  his  inmate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  then  becomes  defirous  of  biting ;  reafon  re¬ 
turns  at  the  intervals,  and  he  laments  his  own  calamity  ; 
the  thirft  excites  a  defire  of  drink,  but  in  vain  they  ftrive, 
and  foon  fink  into  the  moft  affedting  defpondency ;  con- 
feious  of  the  approaching  inclination  to  bite,  he  warns 
his  friends  of  their  danger,  and  advifes  them  to  keep  at 
a  diftanee  ;  a  priapifm,  and  involuntary  emiflions  of  fe- 
men,  fometimes  attend  this  ftage,  at  the  approaching 
conclufion  of  which  the  fever  and  thirft  increafe  :  the 
urine  is  lixivious,  and  but  in  fmall  quantities,  the  tongue 
hangs  out,  the  mouth  foams,  the  pulfe  is  throbbing  and 
convulfive,  ftrength  fails,  cold  fweats  come  on,  the  tight- 
nefs  in  the  breaft  increales,  by  which  the  patient  foon 
expires  in  fpafms. 

The  fymptoms  appear  in  fome  two  or  three  days  after 
the  bite,  more  frequently  not  until  after  as  many  weeks  ; 
and  inftances  are  well  attefted,  in  which  a  year  hath  pair¬ 
ed  before  the  infedtion  hath  taken  place  ;  when  the  dif¬ 
order  is  once  manifeft,  the  fymptoms  are  fometimes  fo 
rapid,  that  a  quarter,  or  half  an  hour,  makes  a  confider- 
able  change. 

The  infedtion  may  be  communicated,  as  that  of  the 
fmall-pox  is,  by  inoculation  ;  and  it  is  obferveable,  that 
when  the  fmall-pox  is  inoculated,  if  no  inflammation  ap¬ 
pears  about  the  pundture,  or  till  after  the  inflammation 
appears,  there  is  no  fmall-pox  ever  comes  forth  ;  fo  the 

fame 
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fnme  is  obfervable  in  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog,  though  the 
wound  readily  heals  fometimes,  yet  it  conllantly  breaks 
out  a-frefh,  and  inflames  before  any  of  the  terrible  fymp- 
toms  appear; 

That  this  diforder  is  primarily  and  principally  nervous, 
appears  from  the  conftant  and  chief  fymptoms  that  at¬ 
tend,  viz.  the  flying  pains,  the  tightnefs  of  the  precor- 
dia,  .the  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  the  horror  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  water,  the  quick  fen  Ability  manifeft  by  the 
uneafinefs  felt  on  the  air’s  approach,  &c.  Diffe£lion 
difeovers  nothing  with  refpeft  to  this  diforder. 

Agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  immediate  catife,  the 
cure  is  effected  only  by  fuch  means  as  deftroy  nervous 
or  fpafmodic  irritation,  or  that  by  a  fpecific  property  de- 
ftroys  the  peculiar  acrimony  which  caufes  the  diforder. 
Of  the  firft,  opium  is  the  only  one  to  be  depended  on  ; 
and  of  the  fecond,  mercury  in  fuch  portions  as  to  excite 
a  ptyalifm,  is  the  approved  means. 

Solid  opium,  to  the  quantity  of  gr.  i.  vel  gr.  i.  fs.  may 
be  given  every  three  hours,  dr  as  often  as  the  effedt  of 
the  preceding  dofe  feems  to  liavd  Ceafed.  Muflc,  in  large 
dofes,  every  fix  or  eight  hours ;  fponges  dipt  in  vinegar 
may  be  applied  to  the  mouth  and  noftrils  ;  and  a  piece 
of  flannel,  moiftened  in  the  following,  three  or  four 
times  a  day :  R  Tindt.  opii  |  ii.  camp.  3  i.  m.  The 
warm  bath  is  alfo  ufeful. 

In  fome  inflances,  mercury,  given  by  the  mouth,  or 
applied  by  undtion,  until  a  lpitting  came  on,  has  proved 
effedtual.  The  falivation  fhould  be  kept  up  by  the  fame 
means  as  at  firft  it  was  excited,  and  continued  dur¬ 
ing  two  or  three  weeks.  The  unguenturh  hydrargyri 
fort,  fhould  be  well  rubbed  into  the  wound  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

A  late  foreign  writer  fays,  that  if  vinegar  is  given  to  a 
pint  a  day,  divided  into  three  dofes,  one  in  the  morning, 
another  at  noon,  the  third  at  night,  it  effedts  a  cure. 
On  the  contrary,  fome  others  fuppofe  the  poifon  com¬ 
municated  by  a  mad-dog,  is  of  an  acid  nature,  and  pro- 
pofe  abforbent  alkaline  earth,  as  chalk,  bole,  &c.  for  the 
cure.  Dr.  Vaughan  propofes  the  adtual  cautery  to  be 
applied  to  the  part  after  the  bite  as  foon  as  poflible ;  or 
rather  a  dilatation  of  the  wound,  if  fmall,  and  filling  it 
with  gun-powder,  then  fetting  fire  to  it;  this,  he  fup- 
pol'es,  would  produce  a  laceration  of  the  part,  would  fe- 
cure  a  free  and  continued  difeharge  for  fome  time,  and 
he  thinks  that  the  adtion  of  the  ignited  gun-powder  upon 
the  poifon  may  have  its  ufe. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  purfued  as  the  moft 
probable  means  of  relief  that  the  prefent  art  diredls. 
Avoid  fea  and  cold  bathing ;  keep  the  wound  open  by  a 
pea,  and  fprinkle  cantharides  into  it  every  fecond  or  third 
day ;  rub  in  the  ung.  hydrargyri  fort,  fo  as  to  raife 
a  gentle  ptyalifm,  and  particularly  rub  the  throat  with  it ; 
if  fpafmodic  fymptoms  appear,  give  opiates  with  anti- 
monials  to  excite  perfpiration.  R  Opii,  gr.  xij.  f.  pil. 
ix.  cujus  cap.  i.  tertia  quaque  hora.  And  R  antimonii 
tartarifati  gr.  J- ;  micse  panis  q.  f.  f.  pil.  fexta  quaq.  hora 
fpatiis  intermediis  fumend.  The  warm  bath,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  does  not  objedl  to  it,  generally  palliates. 

See  Actlus,  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Lommius,  Layard, 
Default,  Choifel ;  Dr.  James’s  Treatife  on  Canine  Mad- 
nefs  ;  Dr.  Mead  on  the  bite  of  a  Mad-dog  ;  Dr.  Seleg’s 
Differtation  on  the  Hydrophobia ;  Dr.  Nugent’s  Effay 
on  the  Hydrophobia ;  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  See. 
Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  and  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and 
Inq.  vol.  iii.  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  v.  p.  42.  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  two  Cafes  of  the  Hydrophobia.  Cullen’s  Firft 
Lines,  vol.  iv.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  102.  Memoirs  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Lond.  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

Perhaps  the  belt  mode  for  preventing  the  mifehief  from 
taking  place,  would  be  to  let  the  part  immediately  on 
the  bite  being  given,  be  fucked  well  for  fome  little  time, 
then  let  a  portion  of  the  flefh  be  cut  out,  larger  and 
deeper  than  the  wound  given  by  the  dog,  that  filled  with 
mercurial  ointment,  and  the  whole  furrounded  with 
blifte  ring  ointment,  then  proceed  to  give  mercury  inter¬ 
nally,  with  antifpafmodics,  as  mentioned  above,  and  let 
a  ptyalifm  be  raifed  by  means  of  inundlion  with  mer¬ 
curial  ointment,  and  this  continued  for  fome  time, 
l'hefe  means  appear  the  moft  effectual,  and  would,  if 
observed,  moft  likely  be  conftantly  fuccefsful. 
HYDROPIITHALMIA.  See  Proptosis. 
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HYDROPHTHALMION.  It  is  the  part  under  the 
eye,  which  fwells  in  cachedlic  and  hydropic  cafes. 

HYDROPHYLLON.  Water-leaf.  It  is  a  plant 
with  a  bell-fhaped  flower,  but  not  noted  for  any  medical 
virtue. 

HYDROPHYSOCELE,  from  1 'Aup,  water,  (fucry.,  a 
flatus,  and  xn\v,  an  hernia.  An  hernia  proceeding  from 
a  mixture  of  water  and  flatulencies. 

HYDROPIPER.  The  Perflcaria  wens. 

HYDROPNEUMOSARCA,  from  uoap,  water ,  zrvevpux, 
fpirit  or  wind ,  and  <rapZ,  flejh.  It  is  a  tumor,  or  abfeefs, 
from  a  mixture  of  flatulent,  aqueous,  and  carneous  fub- 
ftances. 

HYDROPOIDES,  from  i/dpaij,,  a  dropfly,  and  fiSb?,  a 
refemblance.  It  is  applied  to  aqueous  excretions,  fuch  as 
are  common  in  dropfies. 

HYDROPS,  from  v$ap,  water.  A  dropsy.  In  reali¬ 
ty  there  are  but  two  kinds,  viz.  the  anafarca,  and  the  af- 
dites,  though  many  other  diforders  have  this  name  an¬ 
nexed  to  them,  as  hydrocephalus,  hydrocele,  &c. 

All  dropfies  are  chronical  difeafes  from  lax  fibres ;  this 
laxity  of  the  fibres  may  be  general  or  particular  :  its  ge¬ 
neral  if  not  univerfal  concomitant,  is  a  redundant  ferum. 
In  the  anafarca,  the  water  is  clear  and  limpid,  but  in  the 
afeites  it  is  more  thick  and  gelatinous,  or  even  fometimes 
mixed  with  flefhy  concretions. 

All  ages,  and  both  fexes,  are  liable  to  this  diforder  ; 
but  generally  it  happens  to  men  advanced  in  years,  and 
to  women  after  child-bearing;  Thofe  who  live  in  low 
wet  fituations,  whofe  employ  requires  much  fitting,  and 
thofe  who  make  too  free  with  fpirtuous  liquors. 

The  general  or  immediate  caufe  of  all  dropfies,  is  the 
exhaling  veffels  throwing  off  more  fluid  than  the  abfor¬ 
bent  veffels  can  take  up  again.  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  that 
the  water  in  anafarcas  tranfudes  through  the  fides  of  the- 
veffels  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  if  the  water  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veffels,  a  dropfy  is  the  confe- 
quence.  The  mediate  caufe  is  a  defedt  of  vital  heat. 
The  remote  caufes  are  numerous.;  fuch  as  immoderate 
evacuations,  difeafes  of  long  (landing,  immoderate  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  water-drinking  too  fuddenly  after 
being  accuftomed  to  more  generous  liquor,  a  fcorbutic 
acrimony,  a  feirrhous  liver,  which  generally  begets  an 
afeites,  becaufe  of  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
lymphatics  which  fpread  on  its  furface,  a  defedl  in  the 
kidnies,  ah  afthma,  Sec. 

One  of  the  firft  figns  of  a  dropfy  is  the  pitting  of  the 
ankles,  this  indicates  the  anafarcous  fpecies :  but  this  is 
not  fo  certain  a  fign  in  women  as  in  men,  becaufe  that 
women  are  fubjedt  to  it  from  pregnancy,  a  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes,  &c  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  always  a  fign  in 
men,  for  in  old  men,  with  grofs  habits,  who  have  been 
afthmatic  during  fome  years,  and  are  fuddenly  freed  from 
it,  a  fwelling  will  affedt  their  legs,  without  any  farther 
harm  ;  yet  when  a  difficulty  of  breathing  attends  this  ftate 
in  men,  a  dropfy  is  certainly  their  diforder.  The  pathog¬ 
nomonic  figns  of  the  afeites  are  a  third,  high-coloured 
urine  in  fmall  quantities,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
abdominal  diftenfion.  See  Anasarca  and  Ascites. 

The  afeites  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  pregnancy ; 
a  mole,  or  other  tumor  in  the  uterus  ;  a  tympany  ;  and 
cedematous  tumors  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs.  Sec. 

Dropfies  are  not  readily  fatal,  except  they  have  poly¬ 
pous  concretions  in  the  heart,  or  pulmonary  veffels ;  a 
feirrhous  liver ;  tumefied  mefenteric  glands  ;  or,  if  wo¬ 
men,  a  feirrhous,  or  otherwife  difordered  uterus.  Purg¬ 
ing  prevents  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  and  fo  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  circumftance.  Bleeding  of  the  nofe,  ulcers  break¬ 
ing  out,  or  a  gangrene  appearing  in  any  patt,  are  fatal. 
Great  thirft,  the  upper  parts  greatly  extenuated,  febrile 
horror  with  external  heat,  are  very  dangerous.  An  ery- 
fipelas  on  the  legs,  livid  ftreaks  or  fpots  on  the  fkin,  or  a 
dropfy  coming  on  in  the  breaft,  are  alfo  among  the  fatal 
fymptoms. 

The  general  indications  of  cure  are,  to  promote  the 
natural  fecretions,  and  to  increafe  the  animal  heat ;  but 
if  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  this  latter  cannot  be  effe&ed. 

The  diet  fhould  be  nourifhing,  light,  and  cordial ; 
fpices,  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  are  to  be  freely  ufed, 
and  vinous  liquors  fhould  be  freely  drank. 

Proper  evacuants  for  carrying  off  the  redundant  hu¬ 
mours,  and  fuitable  alteratives  for  reftoring  the  natural 
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vigour  of  the  coaftitution.  See  Avasarca  and  Asci¬ 
tes. 

Whether  the  cure  be  of  the  radical  or  palliative  kind, 
much  relief  is  afforded  to  the  patient  by  moderating  cer¬ 
tain  fymptoms,  fuch  as, 

Thirst.  This  is  caufedby  the  acrimony  of  the  lymph, 
and  a  defedlive  fecretion  of  the  faliva ;  in  this  cafe  let 
the  patient  drink  in  proportion  to  his  inclination,  and  his 
palate  may  diredl  the  choice  of  liquor.  Acid  liquors, 
fuch  as  cyder,  or  in  want  of  it,  give  vinegar  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  of  juniper  and  water,  or  Rhenifh  wine  and 
water,  or.  fuch  others  as  convenience  will  admit  of. 
Nitre  may  be  held  in  the  mouth. 

Difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the  dropfy  was  caufed 
by  a  fanguineous  afthma,  fome  recommend  the  lofs  of  a  few 
ounces  of  blood ;  but  though  a  momentary  relief  is  thus 
obtained,  the  injury  from  it  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  advantage  will  reafonably  admit  of  hazarding.  The 
fafelt  method  is,  if  poflible,  to  obtain  relief  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  gum.  ammon.  gr.  vi.  or  viii.  and  acet.  fcillae. 
3  i.  fs.  in  any  proper  vehicle  ;  this  may  be  repeated  as 
the  occafion  requires.  The  infufion  of  garlic  is  alfo  ef¬ 
ficacious. 

Hysteric  or  nervous  affections.  Thefe  are  often 
occafioned  by  an  acid  in  the  primie  vise :  give  the  mixture 
preferibed  againft  a  diarrhoea  ;  and  if  the  globus  hyfteri- 
cus  difturbs  the  patient,  the  following  liniment  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  belly  every  night :  ft  Balf.  anod.  Bat.  ^  i. 
ol.  palmse  ^  fs.  ol.  menth.  3  ii.  m. 

A  purging.  In  this  cafe  all  other  medicines  than  what 
removes  it  are  ufelefs.  R  Kali  3  i-  fs-  fac.  alb.  ^  fs.  aq. 
menth.  fativ.  3  x.  m.  cap.  cochl.  ii.  quatuor  in  die.  This 
mixture  neutralizes  the  acidity  in  the  primse  vise,  diredts 
the  offending  matter  to  the  kidnies,  and  not  by  the  anus, 
and  thus  this  fymptom  is  often  removed. 

V dk/i iting  This  is  often  occafioned  by  acidity  in  the 
ftomach,  and  a  gentle  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  as  often  re¬ 
lieves  it. 

Sickness  This  is  frequently  relieved  by  the  julep, 
perlat.  or  a  little  of  the  fp.  ammon.  comp,  in  aq.  menth. 
pip.  though,  as  the  caufes  vary,  they  fhould  be  attended 
to,  and  the  remedies  refpedfively  adapted. 

Gripes,  ft  Calom.  gr.  iv.  vel  vi.  pulv.  rhab,  gr.  xxv. 
ol.  menth.  gut.  ii.  Kali,  gr.  v.  fyr.  q.  f.  f.  bol.  h.  f. 
fumend. 

Pain  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  This  is  generally 
relieved  by  two  or  three  grains  of  ipecacuanha. 

Cantharides  has  fucceeded  after  all  other  means  have 
failed.  Four  grains  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
barley-water,  has  added  as  a  very  powerful  diuretic  ;  and 
a  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  was  given  at  three  different 
times.  The  bark,  fait  of  wormwood,  and  rhubarb,  were 
alfo  preferibed,  and  a  cure  was  foon  obtained. 

See  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  Lifter,  and  Lyffon  on  this 
difeafe ;  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and 
Pradbice  of  Phyfic,  Le  Dran’s  Operations,  Lond.  Med. 
Tranf.  vol.  ii.  Brooke’s  and  London  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

Hydrops  Admatulam.  See  the  Diabetes. 

-  Articuli.  A  fpecies  of  fpina  ventofa. 

- Cystic  us.  The  encysted  dropsy.  It  is  a  col- 

ledbion  of  water  enclofed  in  a  cyftis,  that  is  in  an  hyda¬ 
tid,  and  is  molt  frequently  in  the  abdomen.  Generally 
it  is  feated  on  the  liver  ;  but  on  whatever  part  it  is  fixed, 
a  lcirrhus  is  previoufly  there  •,  fo  that  a  radical  cure  is 
not  to  be  expedbed.  Whilft  the  fize  is  moderate,  there 
is  no  uneafinefs,  but  pain  increafes  with  its  bulk.  If 
there  is  a  fingle  cyftis,  and  it  is  large,  its  water  is  difeo- 
vered  as  in  an  afeites,  by  applying  one  hand  to  the  fide 
of  the  belly,  and  tapping  with  the  other  on  the  oppofite 
fide  ;  but  if  the  cyfts  are  many,  the  fluctuation  is  not 
eafily  perceived.  When  the  cyft  is  fingle,  tapping  may 
be  ufed  as  a  palliative  remedy ;  but  when  the  cyfts  are 
more,  lefs  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  from  them.  See 
Le  Dran’s  Operations,  edit.  2.  p.  129. 

-  Genu.  A  dropsy  in  the  knee.  When  water 

is  collected  under  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  knee,  this 
diforder  is  formed.  Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  if  the 
fynovia  is  feparated  in  too  large  a  quantity,  and  the  ab- 
forbent  veffels  do  not  their  duty  properly,  an  hydrops  ar¬ 
ticuli  fucceeds,  which  caufes  a  relaxation  of  the  ligament. 
Mr.  Sharp  recommends,  in  order  to  the  cure,  a  tight 
bandage,  leaving  the  fuperfluity  to  be  abforbed  by  the  bi¬ 


bulous  veins.  To  this  might  be  added  fome  attenuating 
and  difeutient  embrocation,  fuch  as  the  aq.  amm.  acetate; 
or  a  folution  of  fal  ammon.  crud.  in  acet-.  acerim. 
their  proportion  may  be  §  fs.  to  i.  See  Gooch’s  Cafes 
and  Remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  259 — 266.  Edinb.  Med.  Com¬ 
mentaries,  vol.  vi.-p.  132. 

Hydrops  Medulla  Spinalis.  See  Spina  Bifida, 
called  alfo  Hydrometra  Ovarii. 

-  Ovarii.  A  dropsy  of  the  ovaria.  This 

fpecies  of  dropfy  moll  frequently  happens  to  the  barren  and 
fuperannuated.  It  is  one  of  the  eneyfted  kind,  and  fome- 
times  happens  to  pregnant  women.  It  ufually  begins 
without  any  pain,  the  woman  at  the  fame  time  continu¬ 
ing  in  good  health.  It  is  not  perceived  until  it  is  much 
enlarged,  and  commonly  affects  but  one  fide.  It  is 
known  by  its  being  moveable,  when  the  patient  is  laid 
on  her  back,  to  relax  the  mufcles,  then  the  lumps  may 
be  moved  from  fide  to  fide  ;  by  paffmg  the  finger  up  the 
vagina,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  found  to  move  with 
the  tumor,  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  afeites,  &c. 
though  when  the  fluid  is  contained  in  one  Bag,  and  is 
very  thin,  if  the  bag  alfo  extends  to  the  fcrobiculus 
cordis,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  diforder  is 
the  afeites  or  the  dropjical  ovary ;  but  when  there  are  fe- 
veral  cyfts,  there  are  manifefi  inequalities.  Generally 
this  diforder  terminates  in  an  univerfal  leucophlegmacy. 
Internal  medicines  are  of  no  efficacy  towards  a  cure,  and 
it  rarely  happens  otherwife  than  that  other  methods  of 
relief  increafe  the  complaints  and  haften  death.  Dr. 
Percival  gives  an  inftance  of  a  cure  being  effected  by 
a  fpontaneous  vomiting  ;  fee  his  Eflays  Med.  and  Exp. 
But  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  the  whole  that 
can  reafonably  be  attempted. 

-  Pectoris,  alfo  Hydrothorax.  A  dropsy  in 

the  breast.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  in  the  clafs  cachexise, 
and  order  intumefeentise.  When  water  is  extravafated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  this  diforder  is  formed  ;  the  water 
may  be  in  only  one,  or  both  fides  of  the  mediaftinum.  But 
fometimes  this  fluid  is  contained  in  hydatids,  whofe-fitua- 
tion  may  be  on  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura,  on  the  external 
furface  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  fubftance  thereof,  alfo 
on  the  furface  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  pericardium. 

When  the  water  is  contained  in  the  hydatids,  the 
knowledge  of  the  cafe  and  cure  are  alike  hid  from  us. 

Any  of  the  caufes  of  a  dropfy  may  produce  this  fpecies  ; 
it  fometimes  happens  from  a  diforder  of  the  lungs,  and 
generally  the  rupture  of  a  lymphatic  is  the  caufe. 

The  fymptoms,  particularly  when  the  water  is  extra¬ 
vafated  on  the  diaphragm,  are,  an  oppreffion  of  the  pra> 
cordia,  and  an  extraordinary  fhortnefs  of  breath,  which 
is  better  when  the  patient  is  in  a  fupine  pofture  than 
when  erect  ;  by  which  it  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  afth¬ 
ma,  in  the  fits  of  which  the  patient  cannot  lie  down. 
In  the  dropfy  of  the  breaft  oedemateous  fwcllings  are  not 
only  obferved  in  the  feet,  but  alfo  in  the  hands,  which 
Baglivi  fays  is  a  pathognomonic  fign.  Infpiration  is  more 
eafy  than  expiration  ;  if  there  is  much  water  in  one  fide, 
that  fide  appears  fomewhat  larger  than  the  other,  and  the 
face,  arm,  and  leg  on  that  fide  are  puffy. 

Inftances  have  occurred  in  which  the  water  hath  been 
abforbed  ;  but,  for  the  mod  part,  the  patient  falls  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  difeafe.  As  a  palliative,  however,  when  the 
water  is  perceived  to  fluctuate,  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  a 
canula  and  trochar,  introduced  betwixt  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  the  falfe  ribs,  and  about  four  fingers  breadth  from 
the  fpine.  See  Le  Dran’s  Operations,  edit.  2.  p.  117, 
r  1 8.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol  iv.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol  ii. 
p.  356,  See. 

-  Pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

This  is  a  fuperabundance  of  watery  fluid  collected  within 
the  pericardium.  There  are  no  fymptoms  by  which  the 
difeafe  can  be  difeovered  in  the  living  body  certainly;  cafes 
can  only  be  referred  to  in  fome  of  which  the  caufe  has 
only  been  fufpedbed,  in  others  made  obvious  by  diffedbion. 
See  Sauvages’s  Hydrothorax  Pericardii,  Morgagni  de 
Caufis  Sedibus  Morborum,  xvi.  34,  36.  Senac  deCoeur. 
tom.  ii.  p.  349.  Dr.  Bouillet,  Differt.  1758.  Edinb. 
Med.  Eff.  vol.  v.  p.  56,  58,  59. 

-  Pulmonum.  The  dropsy  of  the  lungs.  Its 

feat  is  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lungs.  Some 
times  it  approaches  fuddenly,  and  then  it  happens  moft 
probably  from  an  hydatid  burfting,  and  fo  filling  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  in  this  vifeus. 
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The  diagnoses  are  very  obfeure ;  however,  though 
the  following  is  fometimes  equivocal,  it  will  generally 
point  out  this  diforder,  particularly  when  the  attack  is 
fudden.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  is  conftant,  and  in- 
creafed  by  the  leaft  motion,  though  not  much  varied  by 
different  attitudes  of  the  body  ;  the  patient  complains  of 
great  anxiety  about  the  precordia,  and  when  he  attempts 
to  take  a  deep  infpiration,  he  (inds  it  impoffible  to  dilate 
his  cheft,  and  his  breath  feems  to  be  fuddenly  ftopped  ; 
the  pulfe  is  fmall,  languid  and  oppreffed  •,  the  face  pale 
and  bloated  ;  the  legs  ufually  fwelled,  and  the  whole 
habit  is  for  the  moft  part  leucophlegmatic. 

In  order  to  relief,  a  brilk  mercurial  cathartic  fhould 
immediately  be  given  ;  after  this  give  the  feneca  root  in 
liberal  dofes,  for  it  contributes  to  relieve  in  every  inten¬ 
tion,  operating  powerfully  by  expectoration,  urine,  and 
perfpiration.  Befides  thefe,  the  ufual  diuretics,  fudori- 
tics,  &c.  may  be  adminiilered,  as  fometimes  one  medi¬ 
cine  fucceeds  when  others  fail.  If  the  cafe  is  defperate, 
an  opening  may  be  tried,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  em¬ 
pyema,  and  then  a  puncture  may  be  made  into  the  lungs 
to  dilcharge  its  morbid  contents.  See  Edinb.  Med.  Ef- 
fays,  vol.  vi.  p.  126.  Percival’s  Effays  Medical  and 
Exper.  p.  172.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  &c. 

Hydrops  Sacculi  lachrymalis.  See  Hernia  la- 
chrymalis. 

- Scroti.  }  c  tt 

.-n  >  See  Hydrocele. 

-  I  estis.  J 

-  Uteri.  Dropsy  of  the  womb*  Its  feat  is 

in  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  Boerhaave  obferves  that 
when  the  internal  cavity  of  the  womb  is  clofed  up,  there 
is  fometimes  fo  great  a  collection  of  water  there,  that 
the  belly  appears  as  if  affected  with  an  afeites.  Se  Hy- 

DROMETR A. 

The  diagnoftics  are  not  diftinct,  for  many  fallacious 
figns  of  pregnancy  accompany  this  diforder.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  afeites  by  its  being  confined  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  uterus;  and  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  os  tincte. 
If  the  tumor  is  from  a  feirrhus,  it  is  never  in  the  middle, 
nor  is  it  round  as  is  the  dropfy. 

The  cure  is  difficult ;  for  this  kind  of  dropfy  is  foon 
followed  by  an  anafarca,  a  flow  fever,  and  a  marafmus. 

If  a  canula  can  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  it  is  the 
beft  and  fpeedieft  remedy ;  but  fometimes  a  feirrhus,  a 
cicatrix,  or  tubercles  prevent  it.  If  the  canula  canot  be 
introduced,  ufe  hard  riding,  violent  fhocks  with  emetics, 
ilernutatories,  and  brilk  cathartics.  As  a  deobflruent, 
borax  may  be  given  from  ten  to  twenty-five  grains,  twice 
a  day.  A  peffary  may  alfo  be  tried. 

EIYDROPYRETOS,  from  b'Soip,  water ,  and  'ssupEaog, 
a  {ever.  Blancard  fays  it  is  the  fame  with  the  fudor 
Angllcus. 

HYDRORACHITIS.  Alfo  called  fpinofa ,  hydrocele 
fpinalis ,  Spine  dropsy,  &c.  It  is  a  genus  of  difeafe, 
which  Dr.  Cullen  places  in  the  clafs  cachexite  and  order 
intumefeentise.  See  Spina  Bifida. 

HYDROROS ATOM,  from  bdcop,  water ,  and  podov, 
a  rofe.  It  is  a  drink  made  of  water,  honey,  and  the 
juice  of  rofes.  See  YEgineta,  lib.  vii.  c.  15;. 

HYDRORHODINON.  It  is  water  mixed  with  the 
oil  of  rofes.  This  Galen  was  ufed  to  give  as  an  emetic 
in  cafes  of  poifon. 

HYDROSACCHARUM.  It  is  a  compofition  of  fu- 
gar  and  water,  which  anfwers  to  the  hydromeli  by  chang¬ 
ing  honey  for  fugar. 

HYDROSARCA,  from  hdup,  water,  and  <rap$,  flejh. 
A  tumor  or  abfeefs  produced  of  water  and  fiefh.  See 
M.  A.  Severinus. 

HYDROSARCOCELE,  from  hlap,  water ,  trap!,  flejh , 
and  y.oX-0,  an  hernia.  A  fpecies  of  hernia  is  thus  called  ; 
it  is  formed  of  water  and  flelh,  or  rather  a  tefticle  that 
is  both  feirrhous  and  dropfical.  Pott’s  Works,  4-to.  See 
Sarcocele. 

HYDROSELINUM.  Water  Parsley. 

HYDROTHORAX.  See  Hydrops  Pectoris. 

HYDROTICUS.  See  Hydr  agogus. 

HYG1DION.  A  collyrium  deferibed  by  YEgineta, 
lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

- HY’GEIA,  ?  alfo  Ammonii  Collyrium ,  from 

• -  HYGIEIA,  S  vying,  found.  Health  or 

soundness.  Health  admits  of  latitude,  and  is  not  one 
and  the  fame  in  every  perfon.  In  general  it  is  when  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  uninterrupted,  and  the  occa- 
fions  of  life  are  performed  with  eafe.  It  is  alfo  the 
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name  of  a  plafter,  which  is  called  panacea ,  and  the 
plaster  of  the  three  brothers.  It  is  deferibed 
in  Aetius. 

HYGIEINE,  from  uying,  found  or  heathy.  It  is  the 
firft  part  of  methodical  medicine,  being  that  which  pre- 
feribes  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 

HYGIENISTES.  Hygienifls.  Phyficians  who  only 
attended  people  in  health,  and  that  in  order  to  preferve 
tire  fame,  and  to  prevent  difeafes.  The  temperaments  of 
the  conftitution,  the  air  lived  in,  the  food  lived  on,  the 
houfes  dwelt  in,  the  changes  in  the  functions  of  the 
body,  thofe  changes  to  which  different  ages,  feafons, 
climes,  &c.  expofe  people,  were  the  objeCts  of  their  at¬ 
tention. 

HYGRA.  Liquid  plasters,  alfo  Liquid  rosin. 
See  Phrycte. 

HYGROBLEPHARICUS,  frem  Cypog,  humid,  and 
(3 Xttpapov,  an  eye-lid,  alfo  Hygr ophthalmicus.  An  epithet 
given  to  fome  duffs  of  emunCtories  difeovered  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  or  inner  part  of  the  eye-lidsi 

HYGROCIRSOCELE,  from  hypo g,  humid,  tetptrog,  a 
varix,  and  hjjXh,  a  tumor.  A  fpecies  of  hernia :  it  is 
when  the  fpermatic  veins  are  varicous,  and  the  ferotum 
is  filled  with  water. 

HYGROCOLLYrRIUM.  from  uypog,  humid,  and  uo\- 
Xi/pi ov,  a  collyrium.  A  liquid  collyrium,  or  when  a  col¬ 
lyrium  confifts  chiefly  of  liquids. 

HYGROLOGIA.  Hygrology.  It  treats  of  the 
various  humours  of  the  body. 

HYGROMETRUM.  The  Hygrometer.  It  is  an 
inftrument  by  which  is  fhewn  the  different  degrees  of 
moifture  in  the  atmofphere.  The  word  is  derived  from 
iypog,  humid,  and  yxap ov,  a  mcafure.  Wedelius  gives  this 
name  by  way  of  allufion  to  the  machine  fo  called,  to 
thofe  infirm  parts  whofe  fufeeptibility  of  impreffions 
fhew  different  Bates  of  the  air,  with  refpeCt  to  its  moif¬ 
ture  more  exaCtly  than  the  inftruments  contrived  for 
{hewing  the  fame. 

HYGROMYRON.  The  name  of  a  liquid  ointment 
deferibed  by  Aetius. 

HYGROPHOBIA.  See  Hydrophobia. 
HYGROPHTHALMICUS.  See  Hygroblephari- 
cus. 

HYLON.  A  fpecies  of  cotton-tree.  SeeAMiNiA. 

HYMENEA.  Courbaril.  See  Anime. 

HYMEN,  h[/,sv.  A  membrane  in  general ;  but  by  it 
is  ufually  underftood  the  membrane  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  and  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina,  called  alfo  Claujlrum  Virginitatis,  JEugeos.  When 
this  membrane  is  ruptured,  it  is  fhrivelled  up,  and  forms 
the  carunculce  myrtiformes.  See  Caruncula.  It  na¬ 
turally  {brinks  with  years,  and  often  difappears  before 
the  age  of  twenty,  fo  can  be  no  proof  of  virginity. 

In  fome  infants  this  membrane  fo  clofes  up  the  urethra, 
that  the  urine  cannot  be  voided  ;  in  others  the  urine 
paffes,  but  when  the  menfes  flow,  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged,  becaufe  of  the  imperforated  hymen. 

When  the  mark  of  perforation  cannot  be  feen,  the 
cure  is  thought  to  be  impracticable  ;  but  when  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  a  lancet  could  not  produce  the  defined  effect,  a 
trochar  and  canula  hath  fucceeded,  though  a  paffage  of 
four  inches  was  perforated  before  the  end  was  obtained. 
See  Heifter’s  Surgery,  and  the  Edinb.  Med.  Commen¬ 
taries. 

HYMOCHYMA,  from  hnoyi®,  to  pour  under.  A 
Suffusion  of  the  eye. 

EIYOGLOSSUS.  The  name  of  a  mufcle  of  the 
tongue.  It  rifes  from  the  bafis,  but  chiefly  from  the 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  running  laterally  and  forwards, 
to  fhorten  the  tongue.  Some  divide  this  mufcle  into 
three,  and  call  them  bafio-gloffus,  or  hypjilogloffus,  or 
hypfiloldes,  the  chondro-gloJJUs ,  and  the  cerato-gloffus . 
Douglas  divides  it  as  follows.  He  fays,  it  arifes  flelhy 
from  three  different  places  ;  its  firft  origin  is  broad  and 
carnous  from  the  cornu  of  the  bone  hyois ;  this  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  ceratagloffus  :  its  fecond  head  comes  from  part 
of  the  bafis  of  this  bone,  and  its  name  bafiogloffus  :  the 
third  beginning  is  derived  from  the  cartilaginous  append¬ 
age  of  the  hyoides,-  which  fome  call  chondrogloffus  : 
thefe  three  unite,  and  their  fibres  running  in  the  fame 
direction,  they  are  inferted  broad  and  thin  near  the  root 
the  tongue  laterally.  The  ufe  of  each  is  to  draw  the 
tongue  obliquely  to  one  fide ;  but  if  both  aCt  at  once, 
the  tongue  is  pulled  direCtly  backwards  into  the  mouth. 

Douglas 
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Douglas  adds,  that  in  fome  fubje&s  he  hath  obferved  a 
great  part  of  the  mufcles  did  arife  from  the  bafis  of  the 
bone,  and  in  fome  others  he  found  few  or  none  of  their 
fibres  to  fpring  from  thence* 

HYOIDES  Os,  from  J  and  tiSoj,  called  alfo  Bicorne 
Lambdoides.  It  is  fituated  in  an  horizontal  pofition  be¬ 
tween  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx ;  it  is  con¬ 
vex  on  its  anterior  part,  and  hollow  on  the  pofterior ; 
the  cornua  become  fmaller  as  they  run  back,  and  rather 
diverge ;  at  the  end  of  the  cornua  there  is  a  graniform 
appendicle,  from  whence  a  ligament  runs  to  the  ftyloid 
procefs  of  the  os  temporis,  and  another  ligament  con- 
nedls  the  bone  to  the  larynx.  The  ancient  Greeks  com¬ 
pared  it  to  their  vowel  u,  whence  its  name  hyoides, 
yoides,  hypfloides,  and  upf loides.  It  is  the  bafis  and 
fupport  of  the  tongue. 

HYOPHARYNGiEUS.  The  hyopharyngai  mufcles, 
ill  general,  are  thofe  on  each  fide  which  are  inferted  in 
the  os  hyoides  ;  and  they  may  be  reckoned  three  pairs, 
viz.  the  bajio-pharyngcei ,  cerato-pharyngeeus  major  id 
minor.  They  come  from  the  bafis  and  the  horns  of  the 
os  hyoides.  Innes  calls  it  confridor  pharyngis  rnedius , 
and  defcribes  it  as  follows.  It  arifes  from  the  appendix 
of  the  os  hyoides,  from  the  cornu  of  that  bone,  and  from 
the  ligament  which  connects  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
the  fibres  of  the  fuperior  part  running  obliquely  upwards, 
and  covering  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuperior  conftric- 
tor  (i.  e.  cephalo-pharyngceus)  terminate  in  a  point.  It  is 
inferted  in  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the 
os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  magnum,  and  joined  to 
its  fellow  at  a  white  line  in  the  middle  back  part  of  the 
pharynx.  The  fibres  at  the  middle  part  run  more  tranf- 
verfely  than  thofe  above  or  below.  Its  ufe  is  to  com- 
prefs  that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to 
draw  it  and  the  os  hyoides  upwards.  See  Pharynx. 

HYOPHTHALMQS,  from  u;,  a  j wine ,  and  otp9xXfxo^, 
an  eye.  Hogs  eye.  It  is  a  name  for  the  after  atticus, 
and  alfo  for  a  fpecies  of  achates. 

HYOSCIAMUS,  from  vp,  a  [wine,  and  xva.i>.op,  a  bean , 
Ho  g’s  bean  ;  but  the  plants  to  which  this  name  is  given 
are  called  hen-banes;  it  is  alfo  called  dens  caballinus. 
Thefe  plants  have  hairy,  oblong,  deep-indented  leaves, 
and  bell-fliaped  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  irregular 
cup-like  capfules,  which  contain  the  feeds.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  eight  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  tobacco. 
See  Nicotiana. 

Hyosciamus  Niger.  Hyofciamus  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  finuatis  floribus  feffilibus,  Linn,  called  alfo  apol- 
linaris,  alter  cum,  fab  a  fuilla ,  common  or  BLACK  HEN¬ 
BANE.  It  is  one  of  the  poifonous  vegetables  that  are 
indigenous  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  is  long,  tough, 
white,  and  when  recently  cut  through,  fmells  like  liquo¬ 
rice  ;  the  flalks  are  thick,  round,  woody,  irregularly 
branched,  and  covered  with  a  hairy  down.  The  leaves 
furrounding  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe,  hand  irregularly  : 
they  are  large,  foft,  and  downy,  pointed  at  the  ends, 
and  very  deeply  indented  at  the  edges  ;  their  colour  is  a 
greyifh  green,  and  they  have  a  virofe  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  flowers  are  monopetalous,  divided  into  five  obtufe 
fegments,  and  when  acurately  examined,  are  not  with¬ 
out  beauty,  although  they  have  a  difagreeable  appearance 
on  the  plant :  they  are  large,  of  a  dirty  yellowifh  colour, 
reticulated  with  violet-coloured  veins.  The  feed-veffels 
follow  one  after  every  flower  :  they  are  large,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  feeds  of  a  brown,  rough,  and 
irregular  figure. 

This  is  the  only  fpecies  of  henbane  that  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  poifon.  The  feeds, 
leaves,  and  roots,  if  received  into  the  ftomach,  are  all 
poifonous.  The  root,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  produce  va¬ 
rious  diforders  ;  madnefs  is  one  effect  of  this  vegetable  ; 
if  the  ftomach  does  not  reject  what  it  has  received,  a 
lbupor  and  apoplectic  fymptoms,  terminating  in  death, 
are  the  ufual  confequences.  , 

Henbane,  in  its  external  appearances,  much  refembles 
parfnip,  from  the  ufe  of  which  we  are  often  told  that  ill 
efFeCts  follow:  it  is  probable  that  in  thofe  inftances  the 
roots  of  henbane  have  been  miftaken  for  thofe  of  parfneps, 
for  henbane  is  often  found  on  dunghills,  and  with  the 
dung  is  carried  into  gardens,  where,  with  parfneps,  &c. 
it  grows  up,  and  is  miftaken  for  what  it  is  not. 

Phc  fymptoms  which  arife  in  confequence  of  fwallow- 
ing  this  fpecies  of  henbane ,  are,  madnefs  of  the  furious 
kind,  which  endures  for  fome  days ;  in  fome  inftances 
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it  produces  apopleCtic  diforders,  with  a  hard  full  pulfe,  • 
red  face,  an  abolition  of  the  fenfes  and  voluntary  mo¬ 
tions,  and  difficult  refpiration ;  in  others,  ftupidity  or  an 
appearance  of  intoxication  are  the  confequences.  Some 
on  fwallowing  the  feeds,  have  complained  of  thirft,  gid- 
dinefs,  dimnefs  of  fight,  raving,  and  profound  fleep  ;  a 
dilated  jiupil  is  often  the  effeCt  of  this  poifon.  The 
poifon  of  henbane  is  very  fimilar  in  its  effect  to  that  of 
opium  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  like  opium,  if 
adminiftered  with  (kill,  it  is  a  valuable  fedative,  anodyne, 
and  moderates  excefs  of  irritability.  It  poffeffeth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  opium  with  the  additional  one  of  keeping 
the  bowels  lax  :  but  then  it  muft  be  given  In  large  doles. 
Hence  has  it  been  laid  afide,  for  in  full  dofes  it  is  apt  to 
create  delirium  much  more  than  opium. 

Its  ill  effeCts  are  relieved  as  directed  in  the  article 
Amantia,  which  fee. 

Dr.  Stork  prefled  out  the  juice  from  this  plant,  and 
with  a  gentle  heat  infpiflated  it  to  an  extract  ;  of  this  he 
gave  from  one  grain  to  twenty,  every  twenty-four  hours  ; 
thus  he  relieved  many  from  palpitations  of  the  heart,  a 
tendency  to  melancholy,  coughs,  and  other  fpafniGdic 
diforders  and  convulflons,  and  this  after  other  means 
failed.  See  his  account  of  this  plant,  or  fee  an  abftraCt 
from  it  in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  p.  315.  Wilmer’s  Obf.  on 
the  Poifonous  Vegetables  in  Great  Britain.  Withering’s 
Bot.  Arrangement.  Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of 
Lond.  vol.  i.  p.  310.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Hyosciamus  Albus,  Linn.  White  henbane.  Its 
leaves  are  fmaller  and  more  woody  than  thofe  of  the  black  , 
fpecies  •,  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe ;  its  qualities  are  fimilar,  but  not  fo  powerful  as 
thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

- - -  Lutaus.  See  Nicotiana  Minor. 

HYOSERIS.  It  is  alfo  called  hieracium  minus.  It  is 
a  plant  of  no  note  in  medicine ;  though  fome  fay  it 
agrees  with  fuccory  in  its  virtues,  the  Endivia  ere  (la. 

HYOTHYROIDES.  Thefe  mufcles  are  alfo  called 
thyro-hy aides.  They  run  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to 
the  os  hyoides,  they  are  attached  to  the  knobs  of  that 
cartilage,  and  the  line  between  them.  Their  ufe  is 
to  bring  thefe  knobs  nearer  to  each  other. 

HYPALEIPTRON.  A  fort  of  fpatula  for  fpreading 
ointments  with. 

HYPALEIPTON.  A  liniment. 

HYPECOUM,  alfo  called  hypecoon  filiquofum,  cym- 
mum ,  cuminum  cornulatum,  and  horned  cumin. 

This  plant  is  common  in  France,  but  of  no  medical  note. 

HYPER AESTHESES.  Error  of  appetite  whether 
by  excefs  or  deficiency.  It  is  fynonymous  with  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len’s  order  dyforexiee. 

HYPERARTETISCUS.  Supernumerary  parts,  or 
members. 

HYPERCATHARSIS,  from  lorep,  a  prepofition  fig- 
nifying  excefs,  and  xxQxpai;,  purgation ;  alfo  hyperinejis 
and  hyperinos.  It  is  an  exceffive  purging  from  medicine. 

It  is  a  variety  of  the  diarrhoea  mucofa  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

It  happens  when  too  violent  purging  medicines,  or  ex¬ 
ceffive  dofes  of  milder  ones,  have  brought  on  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  frequent  difeharges  by  ftool ;  other  caufes  of  ir- 
ritation  in  the  bowels  may  produce  the  fame  eft’edt.  For 
the  cure,  proceed  as  in  violent  diarrhoeas.  Gentle  ano¬ 
dynes,  fridtipns,  and  perfpiratives  were  much  depended  ' 
on  by  the  ancients.  See  Oribaf.  Med.  Col.  lib.  xiv.  cap. 

42.  P.  dEgineta,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7.  Aetius  Tetrab.  i.  ferm. 

3.  cap.  11 8. 

HYPERCORYPHOSIS,  from  torsp,  above,  and  xo-  j 
pi/£M,  the  vertex,  or  a  prominence,  or  protuberance.  J 
Hippocrates  calls  the  lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  hy- 
perchorypho/es. 

HYPERCRISIS,  ?  from  irrep,  above ,  and  xpi< rif,  a 

HYPERECRISIS,  J  crifs.  An  hypercrisis,  or  su¬ 
perexcretion.  It  is  when  nature,  oppreffed  with  her 
burden,  makes  fuch  efforts,  to  free  herfelf  by  fuch  ex¬ 
ceffive  evacuations  as  endanger  the  patient. 

HYPEREPHIDROSIS,  from  fvTjp,  excefs,  and  npt'r, 
fweat.  Immoderate  sweating. 

HYPERICUM.  St.  John’s  wort,  alfo  called  per¬ 
forata,  fuga  deemonum,  androfcvmum ,  and  hypericum  v ci¬ 
gar  e.  Boerhaave  mentions  thirteen  fpecies,  and  Miller 
enumerates  thirty.  It  is  called  fuga  dremonum  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  virtue  in  curing  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  poffeffed.  The  fpecies  in  ufe,  is  the  hypericum  perfo¬ 
ratum, 
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atum,  or  hypericum  foliis  obtufis  pellucido-pun&atis, 
floribus  luteis  tryginis,  caule  ancipiti,  caule  rotundo  Linn. 
common  Sr.  John’s  wort. 

This  plant  has  flender,  round,  woody  ftalks,  that  are 
reddilh  ;  fmall  obtufe  oblong  leaves  let  in  pairs,  which 
when  held  to  the  light,  Teem  to  be  perforated,  whence 
the  name  perforata  ;  they  bear  numerous  gold-coloured 
pentapetalous  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  which 
are  followed  by  blackiih  hulks,  full  of  fmall  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  the  woods  and  uncultivated 
places,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  flowers  abound  with  refm,  but  yet  poflefs  fo  much 
mucilaginous  matter  that  water  dilfolves  all  its  aftive 
parts.  The  leaves  alfo  contain  much  of  the  fame  refinous 
matter.  Diftilled  with  water,  an  eflential  oil  is  obtained, 
which  much  refembles  that  of  turpentine.  To  the  tafte 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  bitterilh ;  and,  from  their  ge¬ 
neral  qualities,  they  promile  to  be  ufeful  as  a  detergent. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  It 
is  alfo  a  name  for  the  fpirsea  and  coris. 

HYPERICUM  SAXATILE,  &c.  Bastard  St. 
John’s  wort,  alfo  called  hypericoides,  coris  lutea ,  and 
coris  legitima  Crctica. 

The  feeds  are  faid  to  be  diuretic,  emenagogue,  and 
powerfully  antil'pafmodic. 

HYPERINESIS.  See  Hypercatharsis. 

HYPERINOS.  It  fignifies  the  fame  as  hypercathar- 
Jis ,  and  alfo  the  perfon  who  fuffers  from  it. 

HYPEROA.  The  palate,  from  mep,  above ,  and 
ej,  os. 

HYPERO-PHARYNGyEI.  See  Peristaphylo- 

PHARYNG/EI. 

HYPEROSTOSIS.  According  to  fome,  it  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  whole  bone-  In  Cullen’s  Nofology  it  is 
fynonymous  with  exoftojis. 

HYPERSARCOMA.  A  Polypus  of  the  nose.  A 
flefhy  excrefeence. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  from  msp,  exeefs  of,  and  <rasi, 
fiejh.  It  is  a  flefhy  excrefeence,  or  proud  flefh. 

HYPEXODOS,  from  me,  under,  and  e£abos,  a  pajfng 
out.  A  flux  of  the  belly. 

HYPEZOCOS.  It  fignifles  the  membranes  which 
are  fpread  under  other  parts,  as  the  pleura,  & c. 

HYPNOBATES,  i  from  mvof,  fleep,  and  ftcuva,  to 

HYPNOBATASIS,  S  go.  See  Somnambulo. 

HYPNOLOGICA.  It  teaches  the  due  regulation  of 
fleep  and  waking. 

HYPNOPCEOS,  7  from  urn o?,  fleep,  and  ztoiea,  to 

HYPNOTICUS,  )  caufe.  Hypnotics,  medicines 
which  procure  Jlccp.  See  Anodyna. 

HYPNUM.  It  is  a  fertile  kind  of  mofs,  furnifhed 
with  uniform  calyptrated  heads ;  the  ftalks  are  more 
branched  and  fet  at  a  wider  diftance  than  thofe  of  the 
bryon. 

HYPO,  mo.  A  prepofition  dignifying  under ;  but, 
in  compofition,  it  imports  not  only  inferiority  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  fituation,  but  a  remiflion  or  diminution. 

HYPOCAPNISMA.  Suffumigation. 

HYPOCARODES,  1  One  who  labours  under  alo  w 

HYPERCAROTHIS.  J  degree  of  a  carus. 

HYPOCATHARSIS.  A  slight  purging. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  from  yVo,  under,  and  xxuu,  to 
burn.  An  apartment  for  bathing  and  fweating  in,  it  is 
heated  by  a  fire  under  the  floor  ;  but  the  word  generally 
is  ufed  to  fignify  a  ftove,  called  alfo  calidarium. 

HYPOCERCHALEON,  from  mo,  and  xspxve(>  an 
afperity  of  the  fauces.  A  ftridulous  kind  of  afperity  of 
the  fauces  and  afpera  arteria. 

HYPOCHEOMENOS.  One  who  labours  under  a 
Cstsr<i(^ 

HYPOCHCERIS.  A  fpecies  of  fonchus. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  from  o'tto,  under,  and  %o a 
cartilage.  The  hypochondria  are  that  part  of  the  body, 
on  both  fides,  which  lie  under  the  fpurious  ribs,  and  is 
extended  to  the  ilia,  comprehending  not  only  the  mufcles 
but  the  internal  vifeera ;  becaufe,  according  to  Pollux, 
they  are  fubjacent  to  cartilages.  Celfus,  from  feveral 
places  in  Hippocrates,  renders  the  word  praecordia.  Coe- 
lius  Aurelianus  often  puts  praecordia  inflammata  for  an 
inflammation  of  the  hypochondria. 

Affedlions  of  the  hypochondria,  according  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  are  hypochondrion  anefpafmenon,  a  retraction  of 
the  hypochondrium  inwards,  without  any  proper  dilordcr 


of  the  part  j  hypochondria  diaborborizonta,  a  rumbling 
of  the  hypochondria  ;  hypochondrii  entails,  8c c.  a  foftiih 
tenfion  of  the  hypochondria,  hypochondria  catexerafmena, 
&c.  The  hypochondria  dried  up  and  contracted  inward¬ 
ly  :  hypochondria  meteora,  tumid  hypochondria,  thefe  are 
raifed  by  flatulencies;  hypochondrii  xyntafis,  a  diitenfion 
of  the  hypochondria  from  inflammation  ;  hypochondrii  fco- 
litoes,  an  inequality  ot  the  hypochondrium  ;  hypochondrium 
chronium,  an  hypochondrium  aifetted  with  an  obftinate 
diforder :  and 

HYPOCHONDRIACUS  MORBUS.  The  hypo¬ 
chondriac  disease  ;  it  is  alfo  called  aff'eSlio  hypochon¬ 
dria ,  pafjio  hypochondr iaca ,  hypochondriasis,  vapours, 
spleen,  &c. 

Hoffman  ltrenuoufly  maintains,  that  the  hypochondriac 
difeafe,  is  not  the  fame  as  that  called  hyfterics.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  a  quick  and 
difficult  refpiration,  fo  as  to  endanger  a  fuffocation,  dofs 
of  fpeech  and  all  fenfe  of  motion,  are  the  proper  and 
eflential  fymptoms  of  the  hyfterics  :  that  the  hypochondriac 
difeafe  is  inveterate,  and  rarely  fo  cured  as  not  to  be  again 
eafily  excited  by  the  leaft  accidents  that  can  caufe  it,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  the  hyfterics  ;  that  though  many  of 
their  fymptoms  are  the  fame,  yet  they  each  have  fuch  as 
the  other  is  never  accompanied  with,  otherwife  than  by 
the  two  diforders  being  attendant  at  the  fame  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  others  confider  thefe  two  diforders 
under  the  general  title  nervous,  and  thus  they  only  dif¬ 
fer,  as  peculiarities  in  the  conftitution  vary,  or  as  the  fla¬ 
tulencies,  See.  which  attend  the  patients  thus  difordered 
may  affeT  this  or  the  other  part.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order 
adynamise  ;  the  hyfteric  difeafe  he  places  in  the  fame 
clafs,  but  in  the  order  fpafmi.  In  this  definition  of  the 
hypochondriac  difeafe,  he  fays  there  is  indigeftion  with 
langour,  fadnefs,  and  fear,  in  a  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  ftate  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochondriacs, 
and  called  vapours,  or  low  fpirits  by  fome,  is  thus  de- 
feribed  by  Dr.  Cullen.  u  A  langour,  liftleffnefs,  or  want 
of  refolution  and  attivity,  with  refpetl  to  all  undertak¬ 
ings  ;  a  difpofition  to  ferioufnefs,  fadnefs,  and  timidity ; 
as  to  all  future  events,  an  apprehenfion  of  the  world,  or 
mold  unhappy  ftate  of  them,  and  therefore  often  upon 
flight  grounds,  an  apprehenfion  of  greatevil.  Suchperfons 
are  particularly  attentive  to  the  ftate  of  their  own  health, 
to  every  the  fmalleft  change  of  feeling  in  their  bodies ; 
and  from  any  unufual  feeling,  perhaps  of  the  flighteft: 
kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and  even  death  itfelf. 
In  refpedd  to  thefe  feelings  and  fears,  there  is  commonlv 
the  mold  obftinate  belief  and  perfuafion.”  The  do£dor 
alfo  obferves,  that  it  is  only  when  the  ftate  of  mind  juft 
deferibed  is  joined  with  indigeftion,  in  either  fex,  fome- 
what  advanced  in  years,  of  a  melancholic  temperament, 
and  a  firm  and  rigid  habit,  that  the  difeafe  takes  the 
name  of  hypochondriac. 

The  feat  of  the  hypochondriac  paffion  is  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  even  though  difturbed  paffions  wert  the 
caufe  ;  for  firft  thefe  patjts  are  difordered,  then  the  other 
parts  in  confequence.  In  this  Hoffman  thus  far  agrees, 
by  faying  the  periftaltic  motion  in  the  bowels  is  retarded 
by  fpafms.  • 

The  caufes  are,  forrow,  fear,  or  exeefs  of  any  of  the 
paffions,  too  long  continued  watching,  irregular  diet ;  in 
fome  there  is  an  habitual  difpofition  to  this  diforder,  and 
fuch  people  have  generally  a  fallow  or  brown  complexion, 
and  a  downcaft  look,  a  rigidity  of  the  folids,  and  torpor 
of  the  nervous  power.  Whatever  may  give  rife  to  ner¬ 
vous  diforders  in  general,  may  be  a  caufe  of  this  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  whatever  may  be  the  foregoing  caufes,  fuch  as 
paffions,  indigeftion,  increafed  or  diminiffied  fenflbi- 
lity,  &c. 

The  figns  of  this  diforder  are  fo  various,  that  to  de- 
feribe  them  is  to  deferibe  almoft  every  other  difeafe  ;  but 
in  general  there  is  an  infurmountable  indolence,  dejedf- 
ednefs  of  fpirit,  dread  of  death,  coftivenefs,  a  flow  and 
fomewhat  difficult  infpiration,  flatulencies  in  the  primie 
vise,  and  various  fpafmodic  affedfions,  &c. 

Whatever  ftomach  generates  acidities  from  fermenta¬ 
tion,  or  a  putrefadfive  difpofition  in  the  alimentary  lolids 
and  fluids  mixed,  there  will  ever  be  more  or  lefs  of  the 
hypochondriac  diforder  ;  the  gas,  feparated  by  either  of 
thefe  caufes,  is  fuddenly  diffufed  here  and  there,  and  its 
peculiar  property  is  tp  repel  the  vital  heat  wherever  it  is 
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prefent  in  any  confiderable  degree  ;  and  from  this  cir- 1  hypocijlis ,  Linn.  The  juice  of  this  plant  only  is  in  ufe; 
cumftance  alone  may  all  the  fymptoms  be  accounted  for;  I  it  is  of  a  firm  confiftence,  and  a  bright  black  colour; 
but  yet  it  is  allowed  that  the  fame  effedts  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  caufes,  whence  attention  is  neceffary  to 
difcover,  whether  a  difficult  paffage  of  the  blood  through 
the  vefiels  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  as  Hoffman  hath  af- 
ferted,  or  certain  flatulencies,  as  others  relate,  or  what¬ 
ever  elfe  may  be  an  adequate  caufe,  in  order  to  the  adapt¬ 
ing  of  proper  remedies.  The  hypochondriac  difeafe  is  very 
difficult  to  cure ;  it  rarely  occurs  early  in  life,  generally 
in  more  advanced  years  only,  and  when  once  it  hath 
taken  place,  it  often  increafes  as  life  advances.  It  fhould 
be  diitinguiffied  from  indigeftion,  efpecially  when  indi- 
geftion  is  accompanied  with  vapours. 

The  principal  indications  of  cure  are,  ill,  To  corredt 
the  vicious  caufe  in  the  ftomach.  2d,  To  increafe  the 
vital  heat. 

The  diet  fhould  be  light,  eafy  in  the  ftomach,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate,  cordial,  and  nouriffiing.  In  general 
animal  diet,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  lowered  with  pure 
water,  for  the  common  drink. 

The  cure  is  always  flow,  therefore  hope  fhould  be  fup- 
ported  by  every  probable  artifice. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  begin  with  an  emetic,  and  re 
peat  it  at  proper  intervals  to  two  or  three  times ;  then 
purge  with  the  pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  or  the  tindt.  aloes; 
and  by  lefler  dofes  of  thefe,  or  of  the  faline  purges,  as 
circumftances  may  indicate,  keep  the  bowels  eafy  through 
the  whole  of  the  cure.  After  thefe,  proceed  with  bitters 
mixed  with  aromatics  and  chalybeates  ;  and  thus,  if  a  due 
degree  of  exercife  is  ufed,  a  cure  may  be  expedled.  Here 
Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  in  the  hypochondriac  difeafe 
there  is  a  want  of  adtivity,  which  is  to  be  remedied  ;  there 
is  not  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  fibres,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
rigidity  in  them  :  whence  he  recommends  warm  bathing  ; 
the  drinking  of  tea  and  coffee ;  exercife,  not  fo  much  as 
it  excites  the  adlivity  of  the  ftomach,  but  as  it  operates 
on  the  mind,  and  diverts  it  from  its  defpondency.  In 
managing  the  minds  of  hypochrondriacs,  carefully  avoid 
any  intimation  that  their  complaints  are  imaginary,  and 
as  carefully  avoid  both  raillery  and  reafoning  in  addreff- 
ing  them.  Be  ever  watchful  to  interrupt  his  attention, 
by  engaging  it  with  any  objedl  but  his  own  feelings. 

Divert  them  with  any  employ  that  is  neither  attended 
with  emotion,  anxiety,  nor  fatigue.  Diverfion,  in  which 
fome  flail  is  required ;  exercife  in  the  air,  which  requires 
fome  dexterity,  are  both  to  be  admitted  :  riding  is  better 
than  either  walking,  failing,  or  travelling  in  a  carriage  ; 
and  to  ride  a  journey  is  the  beft  mode  of  ufing  it. 

An  excess  of  acidity  is  a  prevalent  fymptom  for  the 
molt  part,  and  requires  a  clofe  attention  to  all  the  means 
of  obviating  acidity  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  antacids. 

Costiveness,  an  afflictive  fymptom,  is  beft  relieved  by 
fuch  gentle  laxatives  as  juft  folicit  nature’s  ufual  office, 
without  exciting  extraordinary  difcharges. 

If  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  heat  of  the  body  inclining  to 
feverifhnefs,  omit  the  aromatics  and  fteel,  but  let  the 
bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol  be  adminiftered. 


it  is  a  mild  aftringent,  of  fimiiar  medical  virtues  with 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  though  different  from  it  in  one  of 
its  pharmaceutic  properties  ;  for  the  hypocijlis  almoft  to¬ 
tally  diffolves  in  redtified  fpirits  of  wine,  but  the  acacia 
is  unaffeCted  by  that  menliruum.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Both  this  and  the  acacia  are  now 
thrown  out  of  ufe. 

HYPOCLEPTICUM  VITRUM,  from  Loro,  under , 
and  KhiTr] co,  to Jleal,  becaufe  it,  as  were,  fteals  away  the 
water  from  the  oil.  It  is  the  fame  as  Separa  torium, 
which  fee. 

PIYPOCCELON,  from  loro,  under,  and  miXOy,  the  cavi¬ 
ty  above  the  upper  eye-lid.  It  is  the  cavity  under  the  lower 
eye-lid.  See  Ruffus  Ephefius,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

HYPOCHOPHOSIS,  a  lefs  degree  of  cophojis. 

HYPOCRANIUM.  A  kind  of  abfeefs,  fo  called  be¬ 
caufe  feated  under  the  cranium,  between  it  and  the  dura 
mater. 

HYPODERIS.  In  Ruffus  Ephefius,  it  is  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck. 

HYPODERMIS.  The  clitoris. 

HYPO  GASTRIC  A  SECTIO.  In  lithotomy,  it  is 
what  is  called  the  high  operation. 

HYPOGASTRICtE  ARTERIAL  See  Iliacje  Ar- 
TERI2E,  for  the  external  hypogajlr'ic  arteries.  The  hypo- 
gajlric,  or  internal  iliac  arteries,  dip  into  the  infide  of  the 
pelvis,  juft  over  the  fhoulder  of  the  facrum  ;  when  it  ar- 
at  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  it  throws  down  branches  to 


If  during  the  fits  the  mind  is  harrassed,  give  a 
gentle  anodyne  in  a  carminative  water.  If  pain  and 
flatulence,  accompanied  with  AN  head-ach,  attend, 
the  fame  means  is  alfo  effectual. 

If  spasmodic  symptoms  are  confiderable,  tending  to 
eonvulfions,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  opiates 
joined  with  fetid  gums,  or  with  mufk,  according  as  each 
may  beft  agree  with  the  refpeCtive  patients. 

Warm  bathing  in  pure  water,  heated  fufficiently  to 
yaife  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  fixty  or  fixty-five,  fhould 
be  continued  until  the  cure  is  nearly  efteCted,  and  then 
gradually  approach  to  the  cold-bath. 

Chearful  company  conduces  much  towards  relief ;  but 
running  into  mirth,  or  any  exercife  ufed  fo  as  to  fatigue, 
are  injurious. 

A  dry  warm  air  is  almoft  univerfaffy  proper.  See  Ner¬ 
vous  Diseases  in  the  following  pages.  Hoffman  on  the 
Morb.  Hypochond.  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  PraCtice  of 
Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iff.  edit.  4. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  See  Hypochondr4.acus 
morbus. 

HYPOCHYMA,  ?  from  voro  and  xVu>  t0  pour.  A  CA- 
HYPOCHYSIS,  i  t a r act.  See  Cataracta. 

HYPOCISTIS.  The  rape  of  Ciftus.  Alfo  called 
orobanche.  The  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  cytinus 
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the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  goes  through  the 
fciatic  notch.  In  the  foetus,  the  internal  iliac  is  larger 
than  the  external,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  placenta,  whence, 
after  birth,  it  daily  fhrinks,  and  makes  the  chord,  which 
was  the  umbilical  vefiels. 

- -  Vena.  Thefe  veins  run  the  fame  courfe  with 

their  correfponding  arteries,  except  that  they  do  not  fend 
off  the  vena  umbilicalis.  The  hypogajlric  veins  are  the 
internal  iliac  branches. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  from  Ciro,  under ,  and  yamp,  the 
Jlomach ;  called  alfo  aqualiculus ;  etron ;  it  is  the  lower 
external  region  of  the  fore-part  of  the  belly  ;  it  extends 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  regio  umbilicalis,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  offa  innominata.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  pubes  before,  and  the  groins  on  each  fide. 
When  the  integuments  are  removed  from  this  region,  you 
difcover  the  linea  alba,  the  linese  femilunares,  and  the  linete 
tranfverfte. 

EIYPOGRASTOCELE.  The  ventral  hernia. 

HYPOGLOSSI  EXTERNI,  vel  Majores,  Nervi, 
alfo  called  linguales  and  gujlatorii.  1  hey  are  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves ;  they  have  their  origin  juft  above  the  fora¬ 
men  magnum,  and  go  out  at  the  holes  on  the  fides  of  the 
fame  great  hole,  above  the  condyles  of  the  os  occipitis. 
As  foon  as  they  are  palled  out  of  the  cranium,  they  run 
betwixt  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
to  the  tongue,  on  the  fide  of  the  digaftric  mufcle. 

HYPOGLOSSIS,  7  from  Coro,  under ,  and  y huaaoc,  the 

HYPOGLOSSUM,  )  tongue.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
tongue  which  adheres  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  called  rana,  whence  Aetius  names  it  voroytexroioi 
paxcs,  the  frog  under  the  tongue.  See  Ranula. 

HYPOGLOTTIDES.  They  are  a  kind  of  medicine 
to  be  held  under  the  tongue  until  they  are  diffolved. 

EIYPOGLUTIS,  from  inro,  under,  and  yhslof,  the 
nates.  It  is  the  flefhy  part  under  the  nates  towards  the 
thigh.  Some  fay  it  is  the  flexure  of  the  coxa,  under  the 
nates. 

HYPOMIA,  from  Coro,  under,  and  uuo<;,  the Jhoulder . 
In  Galen’s  Exegefis  it  is  the  part  fubjacent  to  the 
ffloulder. 

HYPONOMOS,  from  utcovo^o^,  a  mine,  perhaps  from 
li to  and  vofj.Of,  a  fettlement,  or  from  loro,  under ,  and  vour, 
a  phagedenic  ulcer.  It  is  a  deep  finuous  phagedenic  ulcer, 

HYPOPEDIUM.  A  cataplafm  for  the  foie  of  the  foot. 

HYPOPHASIA,  from  U7ropaivo/xdn,  to  appear  a  little . 
It  is  a  fort  of  winking  when  the  eye-lids  are  nearly  clofed. 

HYPQPHASIS.  The  lame  of  a  fymptom  which 
confifts  of  clofing  the  eyes  during  fleep,  but  only  fo,  that 
a  part  of  the  eye  appears,  and  a  flight  motion  of  the  eye 
is  perceived. 

HYPOPHOR  A,  from  lorop^o/tai,  to  be  carried,  ox  con¬ 
veyed  underneath.  A  deep  fiftulous  ulcer. 
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HYPOPHTHALMION.  The  part  under  ths  eye 
Which  is  fubjeCt  to  fwell  in  a  cachexy  or  dropfy. 

HYPOPHYLLOCARPODENDRON.  Boerhaave 
mentions  two  plants  of  this  name,  but  attributes  no  medi¬ 
cal  virtue  to  them. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMI,  from  bno,  under ,  yv^ov, 
a  leaf,  and  aupfjia,  feed.  Such  plants  as  bear  their  feed 
on  the  back  fide  of  their  leaves. 

HYPOPHYSIS.  See  Trichia. 

HYPOPIA.  Sugillations  in  the  part  under  the  eyes. 

HYPOPLEURIOS.  The  pleura. 

HYPOPYON,  from  bio,  under ,  and  m iov,  pus.  It 
is  a  collection  of  matter  under  the  cornea.  Though  Mr. 
Bell  confiders  it  an  affeCtion  of  fome  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye.  It  is  alfo  called  pyojis.  It  proceeds  from  an  extra- 
vafation  of  blood,  or  a  tranflation  of  pus,  after  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  In  the  beginning  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  acute  pain  in  the  head  and  eye  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  this  diforder,  it  is  followed  by  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  blindnefs,  or  death. 

The  cure  is  effeCted  in  the  beginning  by  refolvent  me¬ 
dicines,  fuch  as  frequent  application  of  a  decoCtion  of 
fage  in  wine,  with  bleeding  and  purging  ;  or  if  this  fail, 
rub  the  difeafed  part  with  your  finger,  to  loofen  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  then  let  the  patient  lay  in  a  fupine  pofture  in  a 
coach  which  is  driven  over  rough  roads ;  this  is  faid  to 
have  frequently  difperfed  the  matter.  Or,  laftly,  fome- 
times  an  operation  is  necefl'ary,  and  is  thus  performed  ; 
place  the  patient  as  in  couching  a  cataraCt,  deprefs  the 
lower  eye-lid,  while  an  afliftant  elevates  the  upper  ;  then, 
with  a  lancet,  cut  through  the  cornea  below  the  pupil,  and 
about  the  fpace  of  a  line  from  the  white  of  the  eye, 
make  the  aperture  large  enough  to  difeharge  the  matter, 
and,  the  better  to  empty  the  abfeefs,  prefs  it  gently,  but 
fo  as  to  force  out  the  pus,  or  other  contents.  Drefs  the 
wound  with  the  mucilage  of  quinces,  mixed  with  a  little 
camphor.  The  operation  fhould  not  be  deferred  too 
long,  left  the  eye,  by  the  pus  remaining,  fhould  be  fo 
injured,  as  to  prove  deftruCtive  to  vifion.  See  St.  Yves 
on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eye.  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  313,  &c.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  Nofology 
of  the  Eyes,  p.  176,  186.  White’s  Surgery,  p,  232. 

HYPORINION.  A  name  for  the  parts  of  the  upper- 
lip,  below  the  noftrils. 

HYPOS ARCA,  Ifrom  uio,  under,  and  aapf, 

HYPOS ARCIDIOS,  S  fiejh.  An  anasarca.  In 
Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology  it  is  fynonymous  with  phy- 
fconia. 

HYPOSPADIiEOS,  The  urethra  terminating  under 
the  glans. 

HYPOSPATHISMUS.  The  name  of  an  operation 
formerly  ufed  in  furgery  for  removing  defluxions  in  the 
eyes.  It  was  thus  named  from  the  inftrument  with  which 
it  was  performed.  See  P.  ./Egineta,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 

HYPOSPHAGMA.  See  Aposphagma.  It  is  alfo  a 
fugillation  of  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye. 

HYPOSTAPHYLE.  Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

HYPOSTASIS,  from  npt,  to  fubfidc.  The  fedi- 
ment  in  urine. 

HYPOTHENAR,  from  bio,  under,  and  d-evtzp,  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  See  abduttor  minimi  digit i  manus :  it  is  alfo 
that  part  of  the  hand  which  is  oppofite  to  the  palm, 

HYPOTHETON.  A  suppository. 

HYPOXYLON.  A  fpecies  of  agaric, 

HYPOZOMA,  The  diaphragm.  See  Diaphrag- 

MA. 

HYPSILOGLOSSUS,  i.  e.  Basioglos-j 
sus.  (See  Hyo- 

HYPSILOIDES.  The  os  hyoides  ;  alfo  1  glossus. 
the  bafiogloffus  mufcle.  •* 

HYPTIASMOS.  A  fupine  decubiture,  or  a  naufea, 
with  inclination  to  vomit. 

HYPULUS,  from  bio,  under,  and  vhn,  a  cicatrix, 
an  ulcer  which  lies  under  a  cicatrix. 

HYSOPIFOLIA  MINOR.  A  name  for  the  falicaria 
hyfiopifolio. 

HYSOPHY^LLUM.  See  Bupleurum. 

HYSSOPITES.  Wine  impregnated  with  hyssop. 

HYSSOPUS.  EIyssop.  From  the  Hebrew  word 
rzeb,  a  holy  herb ,  or  a  herb  appointed  for  cleanfing  holy 
places.  Symphytum  petraum.  It  is  the  hyffopus  officinalis, 
or  hyffopus  anguftifolia,  fpicis  fecundis  foliis  lanceolatis, 


•Linn.  It  is  a  low  ffirubby  plant,  with  brittle  branched 
ftalks,  fquare  when  young,  but  round  when  old.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  narrow,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  in  loofe  fpikes,  of  a  blood  colour.  It  is 
perennial,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  J  uly  and 
Auguft. 

The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitteriffi,  warm 
tafte.  Water  extracts  the  greateft  part  of  their  virtues, 
but  fpirit  extraCts  them  perfectly-,  and  the  extraCt  made 
by  evaporating  the  fpirituous  tinCture,  fcarcely  lofes  any 
degree  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  From  about  fix  pounds 
of  leaves,  an  ounce  of  eflential  oil  is  obtained  by  diltilling 
in  water. 

This  plant  is  efteemed  as  an  attenuant,  corroborant, 
and  expedtorant :  it  is  uieful  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  ftomaeh,  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  inflammatory  fymptoms.  However  thefe 
virtues  are  much  difputed  by  fome  of  our  modern  writers, 
particularly  Cullen.  In  thefe  cafes  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves  may  be  fweetened  with  honey,  and  drank  at  plea- 
fure.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Hyssopus  capitata.  Wild  thyme. 

HYSTERA.  The  uterus  j  alfo  the  fecundines. 
See  Involucra. 

HYSTERALGIA  FEBRICOSA.  A  quotidian 
fever,  with  pain  in  the  womb. 

HYSTERIALGES.  \  Any  thing  that  excites  pain 

HYSTERALGIA  >  in  the  uterus.  Hippocrates 
applies  this  word  to  vinegar  5  others  fignify  by  it,  the  pains 
which  referable  labour-pains,  and  are  generally  known  by 
the  term  fa  fe  pains. 

HYSTERIA  FEBRICOSA.  A  tertian  fever, 
with  fpafms  and  convulfions. 

HYSTERIA.  (Hysterics,  from  3r«p«,  the  wombt 

HYSTERICA.  (The  midwives  in  Greece  and  Italy 
praCtifed  medicine  among  women,  and  they  gave  the 
name  of  hyjl erics  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  one  of  thofe  dif¬ 
orders  that  ranks  among  the  nervous,  and  perhaps  mofl 
frequently  arifes  from  a  preternatural  irritability  in  the 
uterus  at  firft ;  however,  a  preternatural  irritability  in 
fome  part,  or  in  the  habit  in  general,  is  attendant,  when 
this  diforder  is  prefent.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  o£ 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi. 

A  great  variety  of  fymptoms  attend  this  complaint,  but 
its  diftinguiffiing  ones  are  a  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  a 
riling  in  the  throat,  as  if  a  ball  was  there,  an  intercepted 
breathing,  or  threatening  fuffbeation,  fainting  away,  a  lofs 
of  voice,  and  a  profound  fleep.  The  belly  is  tumid,  but 
the  navel  is  drawn  inward  ;  there  is  a  general  fhivering 
with  coldnefs.  Before  the  fit  and  after  it,  many  other 
fymptoms  attend;  among  which  the  moft  common  are 
a  frequent  difeharge  of  very  pale  or  limpid  urine, 
coftivenefs,  anxiety,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  general 
tremor,  an  unequal  and  languid  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  a  pale  countenance,  convulfive  twitchings, 
alternate  laughing  and  crying.  When  the  fit  goes  off, 
though  the  patient  feems  to  be  ready  to  expire,  the  whole 
of  the  diforder  difappears,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  a  per¬ 
fect  health  is  reftored.  Hoffman  fays,  that  hyfteric  pa¬ 
tients  rai*ely  die  without  the  attack  of  an  epilepfy  or  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  from  both  which,  as  alfo  from  a  fwooning,  it 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  caufes  in  general  are  a  preternatural  irritability  of 
the  nervous,  or  fpafmodic  kind ;  or  fuch  in  general  as  are 
productive  of  nervous  difeafes. 

Girls  on  the  approach  of  the  menfes,  and  women  be¬ 
coming  pregnant,  are  frequently  the  fubjeCts  of  this  dif¬ 
order,  fo  are  thofe  who  labour  under  a  difficult  menftrua- 
tion. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  conftitution  is  fanguine  and 
robuft,  bleed  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
During  the  fit,  if  there  are  violent  fuffocations,  hold  pun¬ 
gent  acid  fpirits  under  the  nofe  ;  fuch  as  ftrong  vinegar, 
and  let  moderate  frictions  be  ufed  about  the  precordia,  and 
on  the  feet.  Endeavour  to  procure  a  ftool  by  means  of  a 
clyfter,.  which  may  be  made  of  an  infufion  of  camomile 
flowers,  and  common  fait ;  and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can 
fwallow,  give  draughts  with  from  3  ii.  to  ^  fs.  of  acet. 
acer.  in  each.  In  tender  habits,  bleeding  and  pungent 
acids  are  to  be  avoided :  and  the  fetid  gums,  or  mufk, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  confutation,  are  to  be 
preferred  :  but  a  clyfter,  as  already  preferibed,  and  fric¬ 
tions, 
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tions,  alfo  a  moderately  warm  bath  for  the  feet,  may  afiift 
in  relieving  from  the  fit. 

To  prevent  relapfes  in  conftitutions  that  are  much  dif- 
pofed  thereto,  the  particular  caufes  attended  to  will  gene¬ 
rally  diredl  the  proper  method.  Many  receive  confider- 
able  help  by  taking  a  fcruple  of  the  bark,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  See  Morbus  hypochondri acus,  and  Nervosa 
febris.  See  Hoffman  and  Wallis’s  Sydenham  on  the 
Hyfterics.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

HYSTERITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexije, 
and  order  phlegmafiae.  See  Inflamm  atio  uteri. 

HYSTEROCELE.  An  hernia  caufed  by  the  uterus 
falling  through  the  peritonaem,  from  a  tumor ,  and 

ifiipoty  the  womb.  See  Hernia  uteri. 

HYSTEROCYSTICA  Ischuria.  A  suppression 
of  urine,  from  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  againft  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  See  Ischuria. 


^  ] 

HYSTEROLOXIA.  Obliquity  of  the  womb. 

HYSTERON.  The  secundines.  See  Involucra.. 

HYSTEROPHYSE.  See  Physometra. 

HYSTEROPTOSIS.  Bearing  down  of  the  vagina 
the  womb. 

H YSTEROTOMATOCIA,  ifrom  the  uterus , 

H Y STEROTOMI A,  j  and  ropos,  a  jcd'ion.  See 

ffQ  41?  F  A  QFPT’TO 

HYSTRICIS  LAPIS.  The  bezoar  of  the  porcu¬ 
pine. 

HYVOURAHE.  7  A  large  tree  in 

HYVOURAI  BRASILIANIS.  S  America,  reckoned 
by  fome  a  fpecies  of  guaiacum.  Its  bark  is  ufed  in  Brafil 
as  we  ufe  the  guaiacum  wood,  and  for  the  fame  purpoles 
alfo.  The  name  hyvuorahe  fignifies  in  the  Brafilian  lan¬ 
guage,  a  rare  thing  See  Lemery  des  Drogues. 
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IAMBLICHI  SALES.  A  preparation  with  fal  am¬ 
moniac.  Some  aromatic  ingredients,  & c.  fo  called 
from  Iamblichus,  the  inventor  of  it. 
IATRALEIPTES,  from  latfpoc,  a  phydcian,  and  ateKpa, 
to  anoint.  A  phyfician  who  cures  difeafes  by  ointments 
and  fridtions. 

IATROCHYMICUS.  A  chemical  physician, 
called  Ghymiater ,  who  cures  by  means  of  chemical  medi¬ 
cines. 

IATROLIPTICE.  The  method  of  curing  difeafes  by 
undlion  and  fridlion. 

IATROPHA.  The  Barbadoes  nut. 
IATROPHYSICUS.  An  epithet  bellowed  on  fome 
writings  which  treat  of  phyfical  fubjedls  with  relation  to 
medicine. 

IBA.  See  Aninga. 

Iba-cura-pari.  A  pruniferous  fruit  which  grows 
in  Brafil.  It  is  of  no  note  in  medicine.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

- Curu-pari.  A  nut-bearing  tree  in  Brafil,  but 

not  of  any  ufe  in  medicine.  See  Raii  Hill. 

-  Parang  a.  A  plum-tree  which  grows  in  Brafil, 

but  not  of  any  medical  ufe.  See  Raii  Hill. 

IBEIXUMA.  A  berry-bearing  tree  in  Brafil,  the 
bark  of  which  is  a  kind  of  foap.  Sec  Raii  Hill. 

IBERIS.  See  Lepidium.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
cdrdctmine,  of  thlafpi ,  and  of  naflurtium. 

IBERIUS.  See  Lepidium  gram,  folio. 
ifelBIRABA.  A  berry-bearing  tree  in  Brafil.  A  wa¬ 
ter  is  diltilled  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  that  is  ufed  for 
cooling  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  See  Raii  Hill. 
IBIGA.  See  Abiga,  or  Cham^pitys. 
IBI-PITANGA.  The  Brasilian  cherry. 

IBIRA.  A  tree  in  Brafil,  whofe  fruit,  when  dried,  is 
ufed  inllead  of  pepper.  See  Raii  Hill.  Ibira  is  alfo  a 
name  for  the  pindaiba. 

IBIRACE.  See  Guaiacum.  - 
IBIR/EEM.  A  wild  fpecies  of  liquorice  found  in 
Brafil. 

IBIRA-PITANGA,  See  Lignum  Brasil ium. 
IBIRUBA.  A  fpecies  of  plum-tree  in  Brafil. 
IBISCUS.  Marshmallow.  See  Althea,  and 
Althaja  Theophr.  &c. 

IBIXUMA.  See  Saponaria. 

ICACO.  The  American  plum.  Miller  takes  notice 
of  four  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  remarkable  in  medicine. 

ICHOR,  alfo  called  Janies.  It  is  a  thin,  but  acrid  fluid, 
which  diftils  from  wounds. 

ICHTHYA.  The  Ikin  of  the  monk-fifh,  i.  e.  fqua- 
tina,  alfo  the  name  of  an  hook  for  extradling  the  foetus, 
fo  called,  Galen  fays,  from  its  likenefs  to  the  lcale  of  fllh. 
Erotion  fays,  that  this  word  fignifies  rafpings. 

ICHTHYEMATA.  The  scales  of  fishes,  and  tire 
rafpings  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  their  fcrapings. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA.  Isinglass-,  alfo  called  hufo , 
Fish-glue,  and  alcanna.  It  is  a  folid  glutinous  fub- 
flance,  prepared  in  Mufcovy  from  a  fllh  of  the  fturgeon 
kind,  wich  is  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Ruflia  and  Hungary. 
The  Ikins,  fins,  &c.  are  boiled  in  water,  the  decodlion 
is  infpiflated  to  a  due  confluence,  and  then  poured  out  fo 
as  to  form  very  thin  cakes,  which  are  either  dried  in  that 
form,  or  cut  while  foft  into  flices,  and  rolled  up  into  fpira 
and  other  fhapes.  Chufe  that  which  is  clear,  thin,  anc 


almoft  tranfparent.  See  the  method  of  making  it  in  the 
Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii. 

It  is  one  of  the  finelHof  the  animal  glues,  and  has  no 
particular  fmell  or  tafle.  When  beat  into  fhreads,  it  rea¬ 
dily  diffblves  in  water  or  milk,  and  fo  forms  a  mild  nu¬ 
tritious  aliment.  A  folution  of  it  in  water,  if  nicely  fpread 
upon  filk,  is  an  elegant  plafler  for  flight  injuries  to  the 
fkin.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  gum  tragacanth  in  its 
medical  virtues,  but  that  is  rather  difputable,  for  it,  like 
all  other  animal  mucilages,  foon  runs  into  a  ftate  of  alka- 
efcency,  and  belongs  therefore  more  to  the  clafs  of  nutri- 
entia,  becoming  mOre  irritating  than  the  mucilages  of  the 
vegetable  clafs,  and  confequently  not  fo  demulcent  when  en¬ 
tering  into  the  circulation,  if  any  power  of  that  fort  is  pre¬ 
served  in  them  when  entering  the  blood-veflels,  and  mixed 
along  with  the  general  mafs  of  fluids.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 
ICICA  ) 

ICICARIBA  t^UM  ELEMI*  See  Elemi. 

ICON.  The  abbreviation  of  icones  plantarum. 
ICTERICODES.  The  bilious  ardent  fever. 
According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  typhus  iff  erodes.  It  is 
aundice  with  a  fever. 

ICTERITHE.  Difcolourations,  or  difeafes  which  oc- 
cafion  an  unufual  colour  of  the  whole  fldn,  and  this  with¬ 
out  an  acute  fever. 

ICTERUS.  The  golden-thrush. 

Icterus.  The  jaundice.  It  is  alfo  called  mor¬ 
bus  arcuatus ,  or  arquatus ,  aurigo ,  morbus  regius ,  idleri- 
tia,  lefeoli  morbus,  by  Paracelfus,  &c.  It  is  a  vitiated 
date  of  the  blood  and  humours  from  the  bile  regurgi¬ 
tating,  or  being  abforbed  into  it,  by  which  the  functions 
of  the  body  are  injured,  and  the  flcin  is  rendered  yellow, 
and  almoft  black.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  cachexiae,  and  order  impetigines.  He  diftin- 
guiflies  five  fpecies.  i.  Iderus  calculofus,  when  there  is 
pain  in  the  hypogaflric  region,  which  increafes  after 
eating,  and  when  concretions  pafs  into  the  inteflines 
there  are  bilious  ftools.  2.  Iderus  fpafmodicus,  when 
there  is  no  pain,  and  the  yellownefs  of  the  flcin  happens 
after  fpafmodic  difeafes  and  affedlions  of  the  mind.  3. 
Iderus  hepaticus,  it  is  without  pain,  and  follows  a  difeafe 
of  the  liver.  4.  Iderus  gravidarum  ;  it  arifes  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  gives  way  after  delivery.  5.  Iderus  infantum. 
It  happens  foon  after  their  birth. 

The  genuine  jaundice  is  when  the  bile  is  obftrudled  by 
gall-flones,  or  vifcid  bile,  plugging  up  its  paflage  into  the 
duodenum.  Sydenham  fpeaks  of  a  fymptomatic  jaundice 
which  is  produced  by  hyfteric  fymptoms,  but  this  is  not 
obferved  in  prefent  pradlice,  without  the  iderus  fpafmodi- 
inaybe  confidered  of  this  fpecies.  Many  cachedlic 
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patients  have  a  very  yellow  flcin,  but  then  they  have  not 
yellow  eyes,  and  dark-coloured  urine,  nor  afh-coloured 
ftools,  which  never  happen  but  when  the  gall  dudl  are 
obftrudled  by  bilious  concretions,  vifcid  bile  by  fcirrhi,  or 
fpafm.  Infants  often  have  a  remarkable  yellownefs  in 
their  flcin,  but  their  eyes  are  ncTt  tinged.  This  feems  to 
arife  from  the  meconium,  or  from  fome  caufe  which,  by 
diftending  the  duodenum,  fo  contradls  the  paflage  of  the 
gall  as  to  form  an  obftrudlion.  The  yellownefs  from  the 
bite  of  a  viper  is  not  a  fpecies  of  jaundice. 

The  caule  of  the  true  jaundice  is  the  bile  mixing  with 
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the  blood,  ftoni  gall-ftones,  fpafms,  a  feirrhus,  &c.  ob- 
ftrubting  its  paffage  into  the  duodenum.  A  feirrhous 
liver  is  the  caufe  of  the  worft  kind. 

The  figns  are,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  fkin  is  yellow, 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  are  alfo  yellow,  and  the  excrements 
are  white,  and  the  urine  depofits  a  copious  dark  fediment. 
Befides  thefe,  an  inactivity,  anxiety,  ficknefs,  uneafmefs 
at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  itching  in  the  fkin,  and  other 
fymptoms  occafionally  attend. 

When  a  feirrhous  liver  is  the  caufe  no  cure  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  An  haemorrhage  is  a  dangerous  fymptom,  for 
then  the  blood  is  both  acrid  and  thin.  In  adults  this  dis¬ 
order  often  continues  many  months,  even  years,  and  if 
no  other  diforder  attends,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
If  the  gall-duct  is  obftructed  by  a  feirrhus,  either  in  it,  or 
in  the  duodenum,  where  it  enters  that  inteltine,  danger  is 
very  great,  and  a  cure  not  to  be  expected. 

During  the  whole  of  this  diforder,  the  patient  fliould 
ufe  frequent  exercife,  but  not  to  fatigue  himfelf  much ; 
a  warm  bath,  and  chearful  company,  alfo  relieve ;  the 
diet  fhould  be  attenuating  and  aperient. 

As  to  medicines,  it  is  proper,  when  other  caufes  are 
not  manifeft,  to  prefer-ibe  with  a  view  to  gall-ftones  being 
the  Caufe. 

If  pain  is  confulerable  in  or  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
proceed  as  directed  for  a  ftone  in  the  bile-dudft. 

If  ficknefs  and  vomiting  attend,  the  fame  method  muft 
be  attended  to  as  when  a  ftone  is  palling  from  the  gall¬ 
bladder.  See  Calculus. 

If  a  purging  attends,  prevent  its  excefs  ;  give  now  and 
then  as  much  of  the  ol.  ricini  as  will  be  neceffary  to  quicken 
the  difeharge  by  ftool ;  and  to  ftrengthen,  give  bitters  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

If  the  itching  is  fo  troublefome  as  to  prevent  fleep,  an 
opiate  muft  be  given  at  bed-time. 

If  the  diforder  is  in  its  beginning,  and  if  there  is  any 
feverifh  fymptoms,  bleed  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe ;  then  eafe  the  ftomach  with  an  emetic  of  the  anti- 
tnonial  kind  ;  after  which  proceed  with  faponaceous  and 
alkaline' medicines,  or  in  their  ftead  the  acetated  kali. 

If  a  vifcidbile  gives  rife  to  their  diforder,  after  bleeding, 
and  an  emetic,  give  aloetic  and  mercurial  purges  ;  after 
thefe  the  kali  acetatum  is  the  beft  attenuant  and  deobftru- 
ent;  it  hath  all  the  advantages  of  foap,  without  its  difagree- 
abie  tafte  ;  and  if  any  extraordinary  heat  attends,  it  is  ftill 
a  moft  ufeful  affiftant,  for  while  it  allays  accidental  fymp¬ 
toms  it  carries  on  the  principal  work.  It  may  be  given  to 
a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  a  half,  three  times  a  day. 

If  a  mere  redundancy  of  bile  produces  a  jaundice ,  it  is 
known  by  the  ftools  being  highly  coloured  with  the  bile, 
and  by  their  acrid  and  ftrong  fmell ;  in  this  cafe,  the  pro¬ 
per  remedies  are  lenient,  cooling  purges,  fuch  as  manna, 
tamarinds,  or  the  ol.  ricini.  Acids  and  demulcents  are 
alfo  necellary  helps. 

When  an  hemorrhage  is  a  troublefome  fymptom,  the 
blood  is  in  an  acrid  and  diflblved  ftate  •,  aloetics  and  attenu- 
ants  are  now  to  beforborn;  on  the  contrary,  acids,  de¬ 
mulcents,  and  particularly  the  ol.  ricini,  made  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  alfo  a  deco&ion  of  hempfeed  in 
milk  ;  and  if  a  feverifhnefs  requires  it,  a  little  blood  may 
be  taken  from  the  arm. 

In  cafe  of  a  feirrhus,  the  extr.  cicute  is,  perhaps,  the 
beft  palliative. 

As  an  attenuant  the  rubia  tindforia  is  of  Angular  effica¬ 
cy.  The  waters  of  Bath  and  Harrowgate  are  ufually 
efteemed  as  almoft  fpecifics.  Many  agreeable  and  ufeful 
forms  of  medicines  adapted  to  this  difeafe  in  general,  or 
to  particular  fymptoms,  may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Brooke’s,  and 
the  London  Pradftice  of  Phyfic.  See  alfo  on  the  Jaundice , 
F.  Hoffman.  Petermannus’s  Diff.  Scrutinio  Iftcri ,  & c. 
Iluxham  de  Aere  &  Morb.  Epid.  p.  143,  6tc.  Wallis’s 
Sydenham,  &c.  Dr.  William  Heberden’s  Obf.  in  the  Lond. 
Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 23,  & c.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  Cul¬ 
len’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv.  Decoe,  on  Biliary  Concretions. 

Icterus  albus.  See  Chlorosis. 

ICTUS.  A  stroke  or  BLOW.  It  fignifies  alfo  the 
pulfation  of  an  artery,  and  the  fting  of  a  bee,  or  any  other 
infe£f. 

-  Solaris.  A  stroke  of  the  sun.  Alfo  called 

infolalio  ;  and  by  the  French  coup  de  foleil.  This  name 
is  given  to  diforders  that  arife  from  too  violent  an  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fun’s  heat,  particularly  on  the  head.  A  long 
expofure  of  the  head  to  a  hot  fun  hath  often  produced  an 
inflammation  that  was  fpeedily  fatal. 

The  diagnoftics  are  a  violent  head-ach,  a  hot  dry  fkin, 
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a  rednefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  eyes ;  fometimes  there  is  a 
continual  involuntary  motion  of  the  eye-lids,  a  lofs  of  fleep, 
drowfinefs,  in  fome  with  outrageous  awakenings,  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  faintnefs,  loathing,  thirft,  &c. 

Perfons  not  accuftomed  to  labour  in  the  fun,  are  fome¬ 
times  ftruck  by  its  heat  whilft  on  journies,  &c.  and  die 
on  the  fpot ;  others  fall  into  a'  lethargy,  and  die  in  a  few 
hours  with  fymptoms  of  raving  madnefs.  If  a  patient 
efcapes  with  his  life,  he  is  frequently  attacked  afterwards 
with  violent  head-achs,  which  in  fome  inftances  affe£l  the 
eye-lids  greatly.  In  other  inftances  a  delirium  is  brought 
on  without  a  fever,  gutta  ferena,  & c. 

In  infants  this  diforder  manifefts  itfelf  by  a  heavy,  deep, 
drowfinefs;  which  continues  feveral days, frequent  ravings, 
by  convulhve  twitchings,  periodical  head-achs,  frequent 
vomiting,  & c. 

The  effefts  of  too  much  culinary  fire  are  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  fun  ;  fleeping  with  the  head  near  the  fire  hath 
produced  a  mortal  apoplexy  during  fleep. 

The  method  of  cure  is  much  the  fame  as  is  purfued  in 
the  fanguineous  inflammation.  Firft  bleed  as  freely  as 
the  ftrength  will  admit ;  after  this  the  legs,  or,  if  the  dif¬ 
order  is  violent,  the  whole  body  may  be  put  into  a  warm 
bath,  which  fhould  not  be  much  hotter  than  new  milk. 
Emollient  clyfters  fhould  be  frequently  injefted,  almond 
emulfion,  lemonade,  and  fuch  like  demulcent  cooling 
drinks  fhould  be  freely  given ;  linen  cloths  wrung  out  of 
vinegar  and  water  may  be  applied  on  the  face  and  fealp. 
See  Tiflot’s  Advice. 

IDvEUS  DACTYLUS.  A  name  for  p^eony  root. 
See  P2E0NI A 

IDEEA.  Spotted  Ramsons. 

-  Tertia  Clussi.  See  Mespilus  fructu 

nigro. 

IDEACH.  Paracelfus  fays  it  occurs  in  every  plant, 
but  his  meaning  is  unknown. 

IDEATES.  A  faulty  judgment.  Alienation 
of  mind.  And  difeafes  in  which  the  judgment  is  chiefly 

affedfed. 

IDIOCRASIA,  See  Idiosyncr asia. 

IDIGPATHEIA,  from  1  private,  or  peculiar,  and 
,naQ&,  an  affeftion.  A  primary  and  proper  AFFEC¬ 
TION  of  any  part.  Thus  the  head  is affedfedi diopathi- 
cally  in  a  lethargy,  and  the  lungs  in  a  pleurify ;  but  when 
thefe  parts  fuffer  by  confent,  that  is  by  diforders  refiding 
in  other  parts  they  are  then  faid  to  fuffer  by  fympathy. 

IDIOSYNCR  ASIA.  Idyofyncrajia,  from  1  peculiar, 
c tvv,  with,  and  n£pa'  u/xi,  to  mix,  alfo  idiocrajia,  idiotropia. 
Every  individual  hath  a  ftate  of  health  peculiar  to  himfelf; 
and  as  different  bodies  feem  to  vary  from  each  other,  both 
with  refpedf  to  the  folids  and  fluids,  though  each  may,  at 
the  fame  time  be  in  a  found  condition  ;  this  peculiarity  of 
conftitutions,  by  -which  they  differ  from  other  found  bo¬ 
dies,  is  called  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  of  conftitution. 
Diforders  from  idiofyncrafy,  are  confidered  as  incurable, 
having  their  caufe  in  the  original  formation.  It  alfo 
means  peculiar  conftitutional  antipathies. 

IDIOTROPIA.  See  Idiosyncrasia. 

IDOU  MOULLI.  The  name  of  a  tall  plum-tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  fruit  is  cooling,  and  the  bark 
is  ufeful  in  many  chronical  difeafes. 

IGASUR.  See  Nux  vomica. 

IGBUCAINI  BRASILIANORUM.  A  tree  in  Bra- 
fd,  whofe  fruit  refembles  apples,  and  its  kernels  are  a  pre- 
fent  remedy  againft  the  dyfentery. 

IGCIGA.  The  name  of  a  tree  which  produces  a  fort 
of  maftich  of  an  agreeable  feent.  The  bark,  when  bruifed, 
yields  a  whitifh  liquor,  which,  when  condenfed,  is  a  fort 
of  frankincenfe. 

Another  fpecies,  called  igtalgcica,  produces  a  rofin  as 
hard  and  as  clear  as  glafs.  See  Raii  Hift. 

IGNAME.  See  Cara.  A  fpecies  of  convolvulus. 

IGNIARIUS.  Fungus.  See  Agaricus. 

IGNIS.  Fire.  Some,  as  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Boyle, 
fir  Ifaac  Newton,  & c.  confuler  fire  not  as  an  element,  or 
as  a  real  exiftence,  but  as  an  adventitious  and  neceffary  pro¬ 
perty,  refulting  from  the  inteftine  motion  of  the  infenf- 
ible  particles  of  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Homberg, 
Boerhaave,  Lemery,  s’Gravefend,  &c.  confidered  fire 
as  a  real  exiftence,  or  a  proper  element.  The  judgment 
of  thefe  latter  Hands  confirmed  as  a  moft  folid  truth,  fince 
the  improvements  made  by  the  ele£f  ric  machine  ;  befides, 
as  fire  is  the  fubftance  of  all  the  fenfes,  being  light  to  the 
eye,  found  to  the  ear,  fulphureous  to  thenofe,  acid  to  the 
tafte,  and  painful  to  the  touch,  every  property  required  in 
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an  element  is  evidently  the  property  of  fire.  The  reality 
of  fire  is  further  evident,  by  thofe  things  which  have  a 
power  of  increafing  its  quantity,  and  thofe  which  can  re¬ 
pel  it.  In  the  living  human  body,  whatever  increafes  the 
quantity  of  craffamentum  in  the  blood,  increafes  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  alfo;  animal  diet,  aromatic  drugs,  &c.  do 
this :  a  permanent  heat  is  produced  by  antimony,  iron,  and 
the  elixir  of  vitriol ;  but  nitre,  crude  fal  ammoniac,  the 
fubtle  gas  from  mines,  from  fermenting  vegetable,  or  pu¬ 
trefying  animal  fubftances,  powerfully  repel  all  fire ,  and 
extinguilh  it  whatever  {late  it  is  in. 

For  the  influence  of  fire,  with  refpedl  to  life,  health,  and 
difeafe,  fee  Crassamentum,  Calidum  innatum, 
Animalis  motus. 

Many  diftempers  have  been  named  ignis,  or  fire,  but 
principally  the  caufus,  or  burning  fever,  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  often  calls  fire 

IgNis  calidus.  A  hot  fire,  fome  have  called  a 
a  gangrene.  A  violent  inflammation  hath  been  called  a 
gangrene  when  it  is  juft  about  to  degenerate  into  it  j  hence 
it  received  the  name  of  ignis  calidus. 

■  -  FRlGiDUSi  A  cold  fire.  A  fphacelus  hath 

been  thus  called,  becaufe  the  parts  that  are  fo  aftedfed  be¬ 
come  cold  as  the  furrounding  air. 

-  Persicus.  7  Erysipelas.  And  herpes  exe- 

■  - -  SACER.  J  dens.  Gelfus  calls  it  ignis  facer ; 

it  corrodes  like  the  ulcerous  eryfipelas,  as  deep  as  the 
flefh,  raifrng  the  fkin,  chiefly  on  the  fcalp,  into  feales 
of  different  thickneffes,  and  leaving  a  hard  fwelling  on  the 
part.  Hoffman. 

• - -  sancti  Antonii.  See  Erysipelas. 

— —  sylvaticus.  j 

-  volagrius.  j-  See  Impetigo. 

-  volaticus.  J 

Ignis  is  alfo  a  name  <jf  feveral  medicines,  as  mercury, 
and  the  effential  oil  that  fwims  on  the  top  of  diftilled 
waters,  &c. 

The  chemifts  ufe  fire  in  different  modes  in  performing 
their  operations,  whence  their 

— —  sapientium,  or  heat  of  horse-dung. 

-  REV ERBER ATORIUM.  REVERBERATORY  FIRE. 

It  is  made  in  a  furnace  covered  with  a  dome,  that  thus 


the  heat,  or  the  flame,  which  hath  always  a  tendency  to 
efcape  upwards,  may  be  reverberated,  or  beat  back  on 
the  veffels  immediately  expofed  to  it. 

-  ROTzE,  or  fire  for  fusion.  It  is  when  a 

veffel  which  contains  fome  matter  for  fufion,  is  furround- 
ed  with  red-hot  coals. 

The  chemifts  formerly  regulated  their  fire  by  different 
degrees,  which  they  called  the  firft ;  this  was  fcarcely  to  be 
perceived  $  the  fecond,  was  when  the  heat  was  manifeft, 
but  not  fufficient  to  hurt  the  fenfe  ;  the  third,  which  was 
when  the  heat  was  painful  to  the  fenfe  •,  the  fourth,  or 
when  the  heat  was  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  body  ;  and 
fifth,  which  was  when  the  heat  would  caufe  gold  to  eva¬ 
porate  fumes.  Boerhaave  was  the  firft  who  regulated  the 
heat  of  fires,  by  means  of  a  thermometer ;  and  when  the 
degrees  of  heat  are  mentioned  in  his  writings,  they  are 
to  be  underftood  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

-  Vivens.  See  Circulatum. 

IGNITIO.  Calcining. 

IGNYE.  7™  „iA/r 
IGNYS.  JThe  AM> 

IGTAIGCICA.  See  Igciga. 

ILAPHIS.  A  name  in  Myrepfus  for  the  burdock. 

ILATHERA.  The  tree  from  which  the  cortex  elu- 
theria  is  taken.. 

ILECH.  By  this  word  Paracelfus  feems  to  mean  a 
firft  principle. 

ILEIDOS.  In  the  Spagyric  language  it  is  the  elemen¬ 


tary  air. 

ILEUM  INTESTINUM,  fo  called  from  ei% s«,  to  turn 


about,  becaufe  it  makes  many  convolutions,  Eileon, 
Ilion.  It  is  one  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  Where  the  je¬ 
junum  ends,  the  ileum  begins.  Its  convolutions  furround 
thofe  of  the  jejunum,  on  the  two  lateral  and  inferior  fides, 
and  it  winds  about  from  the  left  fide  by  the  hypogaftrium 
to  the  right  fide,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tranfverfe  man¬ 
ner  at  the  fleffiy  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  the  firft  of 
the  great  inteftines,  called  ccecum.  Winflow  obferves, 
that  the  ileum  is. of  a  paler  red  than  the  jejunum.  In  all 
tlie  length  of  this  inteftine,  it  is  wide  and  eafily  dilatable; 
but  at  its  extremity,  as  it  enters  the  colon,  it  is  narrow, 
and  its  jides  are  more  firm  and  folid. 


Ileum  cruentum;  Hippocrates  deferibes  it  in  lib. 
de  Intern.  Affedf.  In  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  in  the  feurvy, 
the  breath  is  fetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the  teeth, 
haemorrhages  of  the  nofe  happen,  and  fometimes  there 
are  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but  the  patient  can  move  about  his 
bufinefs  pretty  well. 

ILEUS.  See  Iliaca  passio'.  It  is  an  ancient  name 
for  the  colic  in  the  large  inteftines.'  See  Colica.  The 
chief  of  the  varieties  of  ileus  are  varieties  of  colica  fpaf- 
modica. 

ILEX.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  tree  of  the  oak  kind, 
of  which  Boerhaave  names  diree  fpecies; 

-  ACULEATA  BACCIFERA.  See  AQUIFOLltJM. 

-  ACULEATA  COCCIGL ANDIFER A,  alfo  Called  ilex 

coccigera,  ilex  aquifolia.  The  scarlet  oak.  Its  ber¬ 
ries  are  the  Chermes,  which  fee. 

-  FOLIO  ROTUNDIORI  MOLLI  MODICEQLJE  SINU- 

ato.  The  great  scarlet  oak.  It  is  common  in 
Italy  and  Languedoc.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  acorns, 
called  aculon,  or  aculos,  are  more  aftringent  than  thofe  of 
the  oak. 

-  OBLONGO  SERRATO  folio;  alfo  called  ilex 

anguftifolio,  and  ilex  arborea. 

ILIA.  The  plural  of  He.  The  flanks.  They  are 
the  fpace  between  the  loweft  of  the  falfe  ribs  and  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  os  ilium  on  each  fide  ;  they  are  the  two 
divifions  of  the  regio  umbilicalis. 

ILIACA.  iThe  iliac  passion,  alfo  called  mi- 

— — —  passio.  5  ferere  mei,  ilios,  ileus,  convolvulus , 
ilium ,  chordapfus,  volvulus,  tormentum,  AN  introsuscep- 
TiONof  the  ilium,  and  the  difeafe  of  the  fmall  inteftines. 

It  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  under  which 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  is  inverted,  and  all 
their  contents  in  defperate  cafes,  are  thrown  up  by  vomit. 

This  diforder  is  of  the  acute,  and  generally,  if  not  al¬ 
ways,  of  the  inflammatory  kind.  It  is  divided  by  fome 
into  four  fpecies,  as  may  obferved  below. 

The  caufes  are  various  but  the  fymptoms  are  fo  fimilar 
that  it  is  generally  impoflible  to  diftinguilli  them.  The 
immediate  caufe  is,  an  inverted  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines ;  and  the  caufes  producing  the  immediate  one 
are  generally  faid  to  be,  obftrudtion  of  the  paffage  through 
the  inteftines,  or  irritation  of  the  fame.  But  fome  ob- 
ferve  that  one  fpecies  zs  caufed  by  a  phlegmonous  infiam- 
mation  in  the  inteftine  ;  and  this  caufe  is  known  by  the 
pulfe  being  large,  ftrong,  fomewhat  hard,  but  not  very 
quick ;  the  blood  being  lizy  ;  the  patient  rarely  vomiting 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  diforder  ;  his  having  no  ficknefs  or 
anxiety  at  the  praecordia  ;  and  being  relieved  much  by 
bleeding.  The  fccond  fpecies  hath  for  its  caufe  an  eryfi- 
pclatous  inflammation  of  the  ilium  ;  it  is  known  by  the  in¬ 
tolerable  pain  at  the  feat  of  the  difeafe ;  it  is  attended  with 
vomiting  foon,  but  not  always  at  its  firft  onfet ;  there  are 
extreme  ficknefs  or  anxiety  in  the  pixecordia,  infatiable 
thirft,  great  and  fudden  debility,  and  a  pale  dejected 
countenance ;  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  weak  and  quick ;  the  fe¬ 
brile  heat  inconfiderable  and  moft  remifs  in  the  extrerr  1- 
ties;  fometimes  there  is  a  fenfe  of  great  heat  in  the  bow¬ 
els,  whilft  the  exterior  parts  are  cold  and  bedewed  with  a 
cold  clammy  fweat,  at  leaft  in  the  fecond  ftage,  when  a 
mortification  in  the  inteftine  is  about  to  commence.  "The 
third  fpecies  is  mofi  incident  to  youths  betwixt  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  it  is  of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  the 
other  two  forts  jufi  defcribed ;  in  this  cafe  the  blood  is 
florid  and  unfizy,  the  face  is  fluffed,  the  febrile  heat  is 
pretty  uniformly  diftributed  throughout  the  body;  the 
tongue  is  whitiff,  and  the  thirft  is  great;  the  pain  is  vehe¬ 
ment;  but  the  patient  hath  little  or  no  anxiety  or  languor, 
and  rarely  vomits  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  ! The 
fourth  fpecies  is  produced  by  an  intro fufeeption  of  the 
intefiine,  called  introfufeeptio ,  which  foon  produces  in¬ 
flammation,  or  indeed  may  follow  after  an  inflammation  is 
begun.  This  laft  fpecies  fome  call  the  true  iliac  paffion. 
Dr.  Hunter  takes  notice  of  a  difeafe  to  which  children  are 
more  particularly  fubjedf,  becaufe  their  mefentery  having 
fcarce  any  fat  upon  it,  eafily  flips  with  the  gut,  and  this 
he  calls  the  valvulus  or  volvulus,  of  which  he  obferves 
there  are  two  kinds ;  the  firft  is  when  a  part  of  a  <mt  is 
received  into  the  part  next  above  it ;  the  other  is  when  a 
part  of  the  gut  is  received  into  the  part  of  the  gut  next 
below  it. 

A  coftivenefs  ufually  precedes  this  diforder  for  fome 
days,  and  pain  foon  is  perceived  in  the  belly  about  the  na¬ 
vel;  thefe  pains  increafe;  an  inflation  and  diftention  of  the 
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belly  gradually  increafes,  then  a  bard  tumor  is  felt  in  the 
umbilical  region,  which  furrounds  the  belly  like  a  cord  ; 
not  even  the  le’aft  flatulence  can  pafs  downwards,  but  after 
much  affli&ion  it  at  laft  finds  a  way  (though  a  fatal  one) 
by  the  mouth. 

The  iliac  pa ffion  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cceliac 
paflion  and  from  pains  in  the  colon. 

The  prognoflics  are  favourable  whilfl  inflammation  is 
abfent,  and  clyfters  can  be  thrown  up  the  anus,  and  are 
returned  by  {tool ;  whilfl:  the  pains  lhift  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  pain  and  vomiting  are  only  at  intervals, 
there  may  be  hope  of  a  recovery  •,  hope  is  yet  better 
founded,  if  a  laxative  taken  by  the  mouth  pafles  by  the 
anus  ;  but  when  the  violent  fymptoms  appear,  there  is 
but  little  room  for  hope.  An  entire  fuppreffion  of  urine 
is  a  mortal  fymptom. 

The.  principal  indication  of  cure  is  to  allay  the  pain 
which  lays  a  foundation  for  an  inflammation. 

Though  the  different  fpecies  are  not  eafily  diftinguifh¬ 
ed,  it  is  a  favourable  circumftance  in  the  cure  that  the 
method  is  nearly  the  fame  in  them  all ;  however,  as  in 
the  fecond  fpecies  bleeding  is  not  fo  freely  to  be  admitted 
of,  an  attention  to  the  diftin£tions  of  the  fpecies  may  be 
followed  by  advantage. 

Begin  the  cure  by  bleeding,  and  repeating  it  as  the 
pulfe  will  admit.  For  the  patient’s  drink,  barley  water,  a 
decodtion  of  marfhmallow-roots,  an  infufion  of  linfeed  or 
other  demulcent  liquors  may  be  made  ;  but  in  preference 
to  all  other,  letfrefh  butter-milk  be  made  by  fhaking  cream 
in  a  bottle,  fo  that  the  patient  may  take  a  tea-cup  full  fre¬ 
quently.  The  warm  half  bath  is  alfo  peculiarly  ufeful. 
Give  purging  medicines  by  the  mouth  and  clyfterwife  as 
follows : 

R  Calom.  3  i.  extr.  colocynth.  comp.  si.  opii  pulv. 
gr.  iii.  m.  f.  pil.  No.  xii.  quarum  fumat.  iii.  ftatim,  & 
repet.  iii.  quaq.  hora  poftea  vel  pro  re  nata. 

R  Hault.  falin.  cum  ol.  ricini  ver.  3jfs.  poll  fing.  dof. 
pillular.  fumend.  If  inflammation  is  fufpedted,  add  nitre 
to  the  draught. 

Firft  adminifter  the  more  ftimulating  kind  of  clyflers, 
and  then  the  emollient  ones.  Clyflers  of  tobacco-fmoak 
are  not  to  be  omitted.  It  rarely  happens  that  clyflers  are 
fufficiently  repeated. 

Though  the  above  cathartics  are  propofed,  the  fal  cath. 
amar.  or  the  natron  vitriolatum  are  fometimes  of  more 
efficacy. 

Apply  a  blifler  over  that  part  of  the  belly  where  the 
pain  is  particularly  complained  of,  or  if  the  pain  is  gene¬ 
ral,  the  plafter  may  be  applied  on  any  part  of  the  belly, 
or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  > 

After  each  vomiting  the  faline  mixture  may  be  given  in 
the  adt  of  fermentation,  and  mint-water  may  be  taken  with 
xv.  or  xx.  drops  of  the  tindl.  opii.  Thefe  may  be  repeated 
as  oft  as  they  may  feem  neceffary  in  order  to  allay  this 
difcharge  upwards. 

If  the  fever  increafes,  bleed  as  often  and  as  freely  as  the 
pulfe  will  admit  of,  and  give  nitre  with  camphor  at  proper 
periods. 

If  a  rupture  is  the  caufe,  make  no  attempt  to  reduce  it 
before  the  fpafm  and  tenfion  is  removed. 

If  thefe  means  are  fuccefsful,  after  the  fymptoms  are 
abated,  continue  a  cooling,  emollient,  and  fparing  diet 
for  fome  days. 

See  Hippocrates  de  Morbis ;  Aretseus ;  Coelius  Aureli- 
anus ;  Celfus;  F.  Hoffman  ;  Wallis’s  Sydenham ;  and  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  223,  See.  Edinb. 
Med.  Comment,  vol.  ix.  p.  266,  278. 

Iliaca  minor,  arteria.  It  is  the  moft  poflerior 
branch  of  the  hypogaflric  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
branch  of  the  glutaa  arteria. 

- -  vasa.  The  ILIAC  VESSELS,  ARTERI®  and 

VEN2E,  which  fee. 

ILIACfE  ARTERI^E.  The  iliac  arteries. 
They  are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  at  about 
the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins'.  They  defeend  about 
three  fingers  breadth  from  their  origin,  and  when  they 
are  arrived  to  the  pfoas  mufcle  (on  eacb  fide)  or  rather 
are  upon  it,  they  each  divide  into  two,  an  external  and  an 
internal ;  the  external  hath  no  particular  name  *,  the  inter¬ 
nal  is  called  Hypogastrica.  See  Hypogastric®: 
Arterije. 

The  external  iliac,  on  each  fide,  runs  down  to  the  liga- 
mentumFallopii,  under  which  it  goes  out  of  the  abdomen. 
In  this  courfe  it  gives  off  only  a  few  fmall  arteries  to  the 
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peritonaeum  and  parts  near  it ;  but  as  it  pafles  out  of  the. 
belly  under  the  ligament,  it  detatches  two  confiderable 
branches,  one  internal,  the  other  external ;  the  inner  is 
called  Epigastrica,  which  fee,  the  external  is  called 
Innominata,  which  fee.;  befides  thefe  two  branches, 
the  external  iliaca  gives  off'  a  fmall  branch  internally,  un¬ 
der  the  ligament,  which  runs  to  the  vagina  of  the  fper- 
matic  chord,  and  fometimes  another  fmall  twig  goes  from 
the  outfide  of  the  os  ilium. 

The  internal  iliac  artery.  See  Hypogastric.®  Ar- 

TERIiE 

-  Ven®.  Iliac  veins.  Thefe  are  formed  by 

tire  bifurcation  of  the  vena  cava,  about  the  laft  vertebra 
oftheloins.  Prefently  after  their  leaving  the  vena  cava,  they 
each  divide  into  two  principal  branches ;  one  of  thefe 
fubdivifions  is  named  iliaca  externa  or  anterior ;  the  other 
iliaca  interna  or  poflerior  ;  the  external  is  alfo  Amply  nam¬ 
ed  iliaca ;  the  internal  is  called  hypogaftrica.  The  exter-  : 
nal  feems  to  be  the  true  continuation  of  the  trunk  ;  they 
run  the  fame  courfe  as  the  arteries  of  the  fame  name. 
The  external  iliac  veins  lie  more  or  lefs  on  the  infide  of 
the  arteries,  and  from  a  little  before  they  leave  the  abdo¬ 
men  they  accompany  their  correfponding  arteries,  both  in 
their  courfe,  and  in  their  divifions  into  branches. 

ILIACUS  EXTERNUS,  Muse.  See  Pyriformis. 

-  Internus,  Muse.  It  lies  upon  the  concave 

part  of  the  ilium,  and  takes  its  origin  likewife  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  bone  ;  it  runs  down  before  the  pfoas 
mufcle,  and  makes  one  mafs  with  it ;  they  then  run  over 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  pafs  inwards,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  little  trochanter.  It  helps  to  lift  the  thigh  up¬ 
wards. 

ILIADUM,  7  It  is  the  firft  matter  of  all  things,  con-  ■ 

ILIADUS.  I  filling  of  quickfilver,  fait,  and  fulphur. 
Thefe  are  Paracelfus’s  three  principles.  Iliadus  is  alfo  a 
mineral  fpirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  element,  and 
is  the  fuppofed  caufe  of  difeafes. 

ILIASTER.  Paracelfus  fays  it  is  the  occult  virtue  of  : 
nature,  whence  all  things  have  their  increafe. 

ILINGOS,  from  /Aivl,  a  vortex.  A  vertigo,  in  which  : 
all  things  appear  to  turn  round,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 

ILION.  Ileum  intestinum. 

ILIOS.  The  iliac  passion.  See  Passio  iliaca. 

ILISCUS.  Avicenna  fays  it  is  madnefs  caufed  by  love. 

ILIUM,  Os.  Alfo  called  os  innominatum,  but  it  is 
only  the  upper  part  thereof.  It  is  called  ilium,  becaufe 
it  fupports  the  parts  that  are  called  ilia.  The  ilium  forms 
the  upper  and  poflerior  portion  of  the  pelvis ;  it  reaches 
as  far  down  as  a  tranfverfe  feeftion  of  one  third  of  the 
acetabulum.  The  external  fide  is  convex,  and  called  its 
dorfum ;  the  internal  part  is  named  its  cofta ;  tire  fuperior 
femicircular  edge  is  called  the  fpine.  Between  the  os  fa- 
crum  and  the  ilium  is  the  fciatic  notch,  where  the  fciatic 
nerve  and  poflerior  crural  veflels  pafs  free  from  compref- 
fion. 

ILLECEBRA.  See  Sedum. 

ILLEGITIMUS.  Illegitimate.  An  epithet  for 
the  falfe  ribs,  alfo  for  fome  anomalous  fevers. 

ILLINCTUS.  A  linctus. 

ILLISIO.  See  Enthalasis. 

ILLOS.  The  eyr. 

ILLOSIS.  A  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

ILLUMIN ABILI S  LAPIS.  See  Bononiensis  la¬ 
pis. 

ILLUTATIO.  Illut  at  ion.  It  is  a  befmearing  any 
part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows 
dry,  with  a  view  of  heating,  drying  and  difeufling.  It 
is  chiefly  done  with  the  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  mi-  j 
neral  fprings. 

ILLYS.  A  perfon  who  fquints,  or  looks  with  eyes 
diftorted. 

ILYS.  The  fjeces  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  an  epithet 
for  fediment  in  ftools  which  refembles  faces  of  wine ;  alfo 
the  fediment  in  urine,  when  it  refembles  the  fame. 

IMAGINARII.  Difeafes  in  which  the  imagination  is 
principally  affe£led. 

IMAGINATIO.  Imagination.  To  the  power  of 
the  mother’s  imagination  many  peculiarities  in  the  foetus  j 
have  been  aferibed.  Much  hath  been  faid  on  both  fides, 
but  though  much  of  the  error  is  confuted,  the  whole  of 
the  fubje£l  is  not  cleared  up.-  See  Philof.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  222.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  273,  See. 

IMBECILITAS  OCULORUM.  Celfus  fpeaks  of  the 
mtialopia  by  this  name. 

IMBI- 
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IMBIBITIO.  In  chemiftry  it  is  a  kind  of  cohobation, 
'when  the  liquor  afcends  and  defcends  upon  a  folid  fub¬ 
ftance,  until  it  is  fixed  therewith.  Sometimes  it  fimply 
fignifies  cohobation,  and  any  fort  of  impregnation. 

IMBRICATUS.  The  leaves  or  fcales  of  plants  are 
faid  to  be  imbricated  when  they  are  difpofod  fo  as  to  lie 
one  on  the  edge  of  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  tiles  on 
a  houfe. 

IMMERSIO.  Chemical  immerjion  is  a  fpecies  of  cal¬ 
cination,  and  is  when  a  body  is  immerfed  in  any  fluid,  in 
order  to  be  corroded  ;  or  it  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion,  as  when 
any  fubftance  is  plunged  into  a  fluid,  in  order  to  deprive 
it  of  a  bad  quality,  or  to  communicate  a  good  one  to  it. 

IMMERSUS.  See  Subscapul aris  Musculus. 

IMMOR.TALIS  HERBA.  See  Xeranthemum. 

IMP ASTATIO.  Impastation.  The  making  of  dry 
powders  into  pafte,  by  means  of  fome  fluid.  See  Incor- 

fORATIO. 

IMPATIENS  HERBA.  See  Momordica  and  pek- 

SICARIA  SILIQUOSA. 

IMPERATORIA.  Masterwort.  Alfo  called 
ajirantia ,  magiftrantia ,  oftruthium,  imperatoria  major, 
imperatoria  aftruthium,  Jlruthium ,  fmyrnion,  and  common 
ma/lerivort.  It  is  the  imperatoria  oftruthium  of  Linn. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  winged  leaves, 
divided  into  three  indented  fegments,  producing  thick, 
oblong,  ftriated  feeds,  furrounded  with  a  narrow  leafy 
margin;  the  roots  are  oblong,  thick,  knobby,  jointed 
with  feveral  lateral  fibres,  brown  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyreneans. 

The  root  is  warm,  grateful,  and  aromatic,  nearly  of  the 
nature  of  angelica.  Infufed  in  water,  or  digefted  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  it  impregnates  both  menftruums  ftrongly 
with  its  fmell,  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitternefs.  On 
infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tin&ure  very  little  of  its  flavour 
exhales ;  but  water  carries  off  nearly  all  the  fpecific  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  root  in  evaporation.  If  the  root  is  held  in 
the  mouth  it  provokes  faliva,  and  if  fwallowed  it  purges ; 
whence  it  is  called  the  countryman’s  purge  :  an  infufion 
of  it  in  water,  and  fweetened  with  honey,  is  an  expecto¬ 
rant.  The  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  in  the  middle  of 
winter  in  the  fecond  year.  This  is  alfo  a  name  for 
angelica,  a  fpecies  of  the  herb  Christopher,  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  lovage,  and  the  sea  hart-wort. 

Imperatoria  nigra.  Black  masterwort, 
alfo  called  ajirantia  nigra ,  ajirantia  major.,  veratrum  ni¬ 
grum,  helleborus  niger,  and  fanicula  fcemina.  This  plant 
is  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  It  flowers  in  July. 
Its  black  and  fibrous  roots  only  are  ufed. 

See  Raii  Hilt.  Plant.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s 
Chem.  works. 

IMPETIGINES.  Difeafes  which  occafion  blemifhes 
or  defoedations  in  the  Ikin.  Hence  impetigo,  is  called 
fa  jo  terra,  mentagra,  derbia,  ignis  volagrius,  or  volaticus. 
It  is  ufed  likewife  for  ferpigo.  See  LePRA,  Puritus, 
and  Herpes. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  the  impetiginous  difeafes  as  an  order 
of  the  clafs  called  cachexiae,  and  defines  the  impctigines  to 
be  thofe  diforders  from  a  general  bad  habit,  manifolding 
themfelves  principally  by  disfiguring  the  Ikin  and  other 
external  parts  of  the  body.  The  itch,  See.  though  af- 
fefting  the  Ikin,  yet  not  being  connected  neceffarily  with 
the  habit,  Dr.  Cullen  places  in  the  clafs  locales. 

IMPETIGO  of  Celfus.  Blancard  fays  it  is  the  lepra 
Greecorum. 

-  Plinii  and  Arabum.  Blancard  fays  it  is  that 

fpecies  of  impetigo,  or  of  the  leprofy  of  the  Greeks,  that 
is  known  by  the  name  of  lichen. 

IMPIA  HERBA.  See  Gnaphalium  vulg. 

IMPLUVIUM.  An  embrocation. 

IMPOTENTIA.  Impotence.  With  refpe£t  to  men 
it  is  the  fame  as  fterility  in  women,  that  is,  an  inability 
to  propagate  their  fpecies. 

1MPREGNATIO.  Impregnation.  Alfo  Ingravi- 
DATIon.  A  woman  ufually  perceives  the  child  to  move 
at  different  periods ;  the  foonell  at  the  end  of  forty  days, 
tire  latell  at  the  end  of  five  months.  But  fome  women, 
without  being  pregnant,  perceive  a  motion  like  that  of  a 
child.  La  Motte  thinks  that  a  large  child  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water  may  be  a  reafon  why  a  pregnant  wo¬ 
man  fometimes  hardly  perceives  the  motion  of  the  child. 
The  impregnation  of  plants,  fee  Farina  Foecundans. 
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IMPRESSIO.  See  Depressio. 

IMUS  VENTER.  The  abdomen ;  but  fometimes  it 
means  only  the  hypogaftrium. 

INAIA  BRASILIENSIS.  A  fpecies  of  palm-tree. 

-  Guacuiba.  A  fpecies  of  palm-tree.  See  Palma 

COCCIFERA. 

INCANTAMENTA.  See  Amuleta. 

INCARNANTIA.  Medicines  which  remove  the  ob- 
ft ruftions  to  nature’s  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with 
flefh. 

INCENDIUM.  1  A  burning  fever,  or  fometimes 

INCESIO.  j  any  burning  heat,  alfo  a  hot  inflam¬ 
matory  tumor. 

INCE RATIO.  Inceration.  It  is  the  reduction  of 
any  dry  fubftance  to  the  confiftence  of  wax,  by  the  gra¬ 
dual  admixture  of  any  fluid  therewith. 

INCERMCULUM.  A  strainer  or  sieve.  In 
anatomy  it  is  a  name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

INCINERATIO.  Incineration.  It  is  the  burning 
of  any  thing  to  allies. 

INClSIO,  from  in  and  ceedo,  to  cut.  Incision.  See 
Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  76,  See. 

INCISORES.  Cutters,  from  incider e,  to  cut.  A 
name  of  the  four  anterior  teeth  in  each  jaw  from  their 
ufe  in  cutting,  called  alfo  ctenes.  See  Cteis.  Dentes 
latlei,  riforii,  dichafteres.  The  edges  of  the  inci fores ,  by 
ufe  and  frnftion,  in  fome  people  become  blunt  and  thicker; 
and  in  others  they  fharpen  one  another,  and  become 
thinner.  Thefe  teeth  are  convex  externally,  and  concave 
internally  ;  fo  that  by  their  wrapping  over  one  another 
when  they  are  wore,  it  is  the  internal  concave  furface  of 
the  upper  ones,  and  the  external  convex  furface  of  the 
lower  ones,  that  are  wafted  or  wore.  See  Dens. 

INCISORII  DUCTUS.  Thefe  are  two  canals  which 
go  from  the  bottom  of  the  internal  nares,  acrofs  the  arch 
of  the  palate,  and  open  behind  the  firft  and  largeft  of  the 
dentes  inciforii ;  their  lower  orifices  are  in  the  foramen 
palatinum  anterius,  called  nafopalatini  duftus. 

-  Inferiores  Cowperi,  Muse.  They  arife 

:rom  the  alveoli  of  the  lateral  incifores  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  femi-orbicularis 
of  the  lower  lip. 

* -  Laterales,  Muse.  A  fort  of  biceps  mufcles, 

which  unite  into  one  at  their  lower  end  :  they  arife  from 
the  os  maxillare,  below  the  middle  tendon  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  palpebrarum,  and  below  the  edge  of  the  orbit  in  the 
os  maxillare,  near  the  union  of  this  bone,  with  the  os 
malae ;  thefe  two  portions  (on  each  fide)  unite  about  the 
lateral  dentes  inciforii . 

- Medh,  Muse.  Alfo  called  inciforii  minores  Cow¬ 
peri,  or  incifores  minores  fuperiores.  They  are  two 
fmall  Ihort  mufcles  fituated  near  each  other  below  the 
feptum  narium ;  they  rife  from  the  os  maxillare,  on  the 
alveoli  of  the  firft  incifores,  and  are  inferted  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  part  of  the  upper  lip. 

INCISORIUM.  A  table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid,  in 
order  to  have  an  incifion  made  on  any  part. 

-  Foramen.  This  lies  behind  the  dentes  incifores 

of  the  upper  jaw,  which  divides  into  two,  as  it  opens 
into  the  nofe  on  each  fide  of  the  feptum  naji. 

INCONTINENTIA.  Incontinence.  In  medicine 
it  is  when  there  is  an  inability  in  any  of  the  organs  to  re¬ 
tain  what  fhould  not  be  difeharged  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  will. 

INCORPORATIO.  Incorporation.  It  is  much 
the  fame  as  impajlatio ;  it  alfo  fignifies  the  uniting  oleous 
and  terebinthinate  fubftances  with  water  into  one  equal 
body  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  body  added  to  them. 

INCRASSANTIA.  Incrassating  medicines,  that 
is,  fuch  as  reduce  the  too  fluid  blood  and  juices  to  a  pro¬ 
per  confiftence. 

INCRUST ATIO.  Incrustation.  In  forgery  it  is 
the  induction  of  a  cruft,  or  efehar  upon  any  part. 

1NCUBO,  or  Incubus.  The  night-mare.  It  hath 
alfo  been  called  ephialtcs ,  from  tpa\f<.o/xon,  to  leap  upon ; 
epibole,  from  from  EjnCaAXw,  to  prefs  upon ;  becaufe  the 
patient  imagines  that  fomething  leaps  or  preffes  upon  him, 
and  babuzicarius.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  oneirodynia. 

Thofe  who  are  difturbed  by  indigefted  crudities  in  the 
ftomach  are  generally  the  fobjedts  of  this  diforder.  It 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  epilepfy. 

Under  this  complaint,  which  always  happens  during 
fleep,  the  patient  cannot  ftir  himfolf  but  with  difficulty ; 
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he  is  feized  with  a  fenfe  of  weight,  a  dread  of  fuffocation, 
an  oppreftion  as  from  fomebody  falling  fuddenly  upon 
him,  with  an  intent  to  deprive  him  of  life  and  fenfe,  not 
fuffering  him  to  cry  out  ;  hence  it  is  ufual  with  thefe 
patients  to  Hart  up  and  cry  out  with  a  confufed  inarticulate 
voice. 

This  diforder  hath  generally  been  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  lungs;  but  it  is 
a  nervous  affe&ion,  and  rifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion : 
hence  we  obferve  that  thofe  with  weak  nerves,  who  lead 
fedentary  lives,  and  feed  heartily,  are  the  molt  commonly 
affeCted  with  it.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than 
a  heavy  fupper  eaten  late,  or  juft  before  going  to  bed. 
Wind  is  a  frequent  caufe,  deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any 
oppreflion  on  the  mind,  alfo  produces  it. 

None  are  attacked  with  this  diforder  but  when  laid  on 
their  backs ;  and  if  any  perfon  would  awake  the  patient, 
the  complaint  would  immediately  vanifh. 

If  the  patient  hath  a  fanguine  plethora,  bleed,  diredt  a 
fpare  diet,  and  aloetic  purges.  Dr.  Whytt  fays  that  he 
generally  found  a  glafs  of  brandy  a  cure,  if  taken  at  bed 
time. 

A  flight  fupper,  chearfulnefs  before  bed-time,  due  ex- 
ercife  during  the  day,  are  the  beft  remedies. 

SeeGoelius  AurelianusMorb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Lom- 
miiMed.  Obf.  P.  iEgineta,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  Soranus’s  Aitio- 
logoumena. 

INCUS.  The  anvil.  The  name  of  one  of  the  bones 
in  the  ear.  It  is  broader  than  it  is  thick  ;  it  is  articulated 
with  the  malleus,  behind  the  manubrium,  and  from  hence 
a  fhort  thick  procefs  projefts  backwards,  and  a  long  pro- 
cefs  downwards,  which  runs  down  parallel  to  the  long 
procefs  of  the  malleus,  but  rather  more  backward.  The 
fhort  procefs  is  thick  at  its  beginning,  but  decreafmg  it 
ends  in  a  point,  which  is  turned  backwards  and  joined  to 
the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  celluke  maftoidse.  The 
long  procefs  at  its  extremity  is  rather  bent  inwards  by 
which  we  may  diftinguilh  the  incus  of  one  ear  from  that 
of  the  other ;  for,  turning  the  fhort  procefs  backwards 
and  the  long  procefs  downwards,  if  the  bending  in  of  the 
long  leg  be  towards  the  left  hand,  it  belongs  to  the  right 
ear,  and  vice  verfa.  SeeAuRis. 

INDEX.  The  fore-finger,  from  indicare ,  to  point , 
becaufe  that  finger  is  ufed  in  the  demonftration  of  any 
thing. 

INDIiE  ORIENTALIS,  Radix  Genuina.  See 
Gensing  rad. 

INDIANA  RADIX.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

INDICATlO.  Indication,  alfo  Delatio.  The 
diagnoftics  of  a  difeafe  and  its  pathognomonic  figns,  are 
collections  of  particulars  that  occur  to  obfervation.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  conclufions  that  arife  from  reafoning  on  thefe 
particulars  called  figns.  The  indication  of  cure,  in  all 
difeafes,  is  to  remove  the  proximate  or  immediate  caufe, 
for  this  the  term  accufatio  is  ufed. 

INDICATOR.  See  Extensor  indicis. 

INDICON.  A  plant  in  India  which  refembles  pepper, 
and  bearing  a  fruit  called  myrtidanon,  from  its  refembling 
a  myrtle-berry. 

INDICUM.  The  indigo  blue  plant  ;  alfo  called 
Indie  o-indi go,  anil ,  caachira  nil,  ifatis  Indica,  polygala 
Indica ,  emerus  Americanus ,  agnil,  glafum  Indicum, 
Ameri  caachira ,  Indorum  colutea ,  Indica  herbacea  enger, 
gali,  herba  de  anil  Luftanis,  hin-avearu.  Sc c.  It  is 
a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  In  from 
fix  weeks  to  two  months  from  fowing  the  feed,  the  plant 
is.  ready  for  cutting  up,  in  order  to  make  the  blue  colour¬ 
ing  matter  called  indigo.  The  indigo  is  ^  fsecula,  made 
by  means  of  water  and  olive  oil,  from  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  and  the  fmalleft  branches.  The  bell 
fort  of  indigo  bears  the  furname  of  furquife.  The  bell;  is 
made  a  St.  Chriftopher’s  and  Martinico ;  it  is  in  flat 
cakes,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  not  too  Toft  nor  too  hard, 
of  a  deep  violet  colour;  it  fwipas  on  water,  and  when 
broken  hath  no  white  fpots  in  it;  laftly,  fuch  as  is  copper- 
ifh  or  reddilh,  on  being  rubbed  w’ith  one’s  nail,  and  hath 
the  lead  duft  and  broken  pieces  in  it. 

There  is  a  fort  which  is  made  from  the  leaves  and  the 
ftalks,  which  is  named  guatimala . 

The  plant  is  faid  to  be  detergent,  and  of  fome  ufe  when 
powdered  aud  applied  to  ulcers. 

T  here  is  another  plant  which  is  called  anil ;  it  is  ufed 
by  way  of  decoCtion  in  nephritic  colics,  and  fuppreflions 
of  urine. 


See  Raii  Hilt.  Plant.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumanlfi  • 
Chem.  Works. 

Indicum  balsamum.  See  Bals.  Peruv. 

-  Lignum  Montanum.  Logwood,  and  ebony. 

See.EBENus,  and  Campeche^se  lignum. 

INDICUS.  Sweet  and  bitter  costus 

- -  morbus.  The  venereal  disease.  See  Lues 

venerea. 

INDIGA  SPURIA.  See  Colinil. 
INDIGNATORIUS  MUSCULUS.  See  Abductor 
oculi,  from  indignor,  to  / corn ;  becaufe  this  mufcle, 
though  not  without  the  help  of  another,  produces  a  fcorn- 
ful  look. 

INDIGO.  See  Indicum; 

INDUSIUM.  A  shirt  or  shift.  Some  difpute 
about  changing  the  linen  when  the  patient  is  Tick.  Clean 
linen  promotes  perfpiration,  and  it  may  be  renewed  as 
'often  as  the  patient  pleafes,  whether  the  diforder  be  of 
the  acute  or  the  chronical  kind. 

Except  during  a  crifis  in  fevers,  whilft  the  patient  is  in 
a  fweat,  a  change  of  linen,  if  well  dried  and  warmed, 
may  be  daily  ufed. 

Indusium.  See  Amnion. 

INERTLZE  VIS.  The  power  of  ina&ivity,  by  this 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  means  that  pafiive  principle  in  matter; 
by  which  bodies  refill:,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  pov/er,  any 
change  or  alteration  of  their  Hate,  whatever  it  be,  either 
of  reft,  motion,  or  its  direction ;  and  this  refiftance  is 
always  equal  in  the  fame  body,  and  in  different  bodies, 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain. 
Hencfe  in  medicine  it  means  when  powers  of  the  confti- 
tution  are  torpid,  or  inert,  and  for  want  of  their  exertion 
leave  the  habit,  both  folids  and  fluids  in  a  ftate  almoft 
of  inaCIivity. 

INFANS.  An  infant  or  child.  Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they  begin 
to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty. 

Anatomy  difeovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is 
much  imperfection  in  the  human  frame,  e.  g.  its  parts! 
are  difproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe  func¬ 
tions  which  in  future  life  they  are  defigned  to  perform. 
The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body 
than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and  pancreas  are  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  in  advanced  life;  their  fecretions 
are  more  in  quantity  alfo.  The  bile  is  very  inert ;  the 
heart  is  ftronger  and  larger  than  in  future  life  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  fent  through  the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a 
given  time,  is  alfo  more  in  proportion  than  that  in  adults. 
Now,  though  thefe  circumftances  have  their  important 
ufefulnefs,  yet  the  imperfe&ion  attending  them,  fubjefts 
this  age  to  many  injuries  and  dangers  that  a  more  per¬ 
fect  ftate  is  freed  from. 

Hippocrates  enumerates  the  diforders  of  infants  and 
children  in  his  Aphorifms,  lib.  iii.  aph.  24  —  26.  Dr. 
Percival  obferves  in  his  Effays  Med.  and  Exp.  that  of  all 
who  are  born  alive,  two-thirds  of  them  live  not  to  be  two 
years  old. 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  more  fubjeCt  to  nervous  diforders,  and  hence 
the  diagnoftics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpeCts  obfeure  or 
uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  infants , 
is  fuddenly  affeCted  by  a  variety  of  accidents  too  numer¬ 
ous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial,  togain  our  attention.  PIow- 
ever,  no  very  great  embarraffment  arifes  to  the-  practi¬ 
tioners  from  this  ;  for  the  diforders  in  this  ftate  are  gene¬ 
rally  acute,  lefs  complicated  than  thofe  in  adults,  and  are 
more  eafily  difeovered  than  is  generally  apprehended. 

The  vigour  of  children's  conftitutions  depend  molt  on 
that  of  their  mothers.  Healthy  women,  who  accuftom 
themfelves  by  exercife  and  air,,  and  whofe  diet  is  more 
fuited  to  the  robuft  than  the  delicate  alone,  bring  forth 
healthy  children. 

As  foon  as  a  child  is  born,  the  mucus  with  which  its 
body  is  covered,  is  beft  walhed  off  with  foap  and  water. 
The  care  of  fome  nurfes  to  clear  away  all  the  mucus  at 
the  firft  dreffing  of  the  child  is  imprudent,  for  the  degree 
of  rubbing  which  is  fometimes  required,  produces  in¬ 
flammation,  and  much  other  uneafinefs  in  the  child ;  mo¬ 
derate  cleanlinefs  at  the  firft  prevents  fuch  ill  effeCts,  and 
the  next  dreffing  will  eafily  and  fafely  complete  this  bu- 
finefs. 

After  examining  the  new  born  infant  with  a  view  to 
difeover  any  accidental  injury,  or  natural  imperfe&ion*  * 
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wrap  the  navel-firing  in  a  rag,  diffidently  folded,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  coldnefs  of  the  navel-firing  from  affecting  the 
infant,  and  producing  gripes. 

The  heads  of  infants  are  differently  formed  by  the 
birth  *,  but  the  nurfe  fhould  drefs  them  loofely,  and  leave 
their  future  formation  to  the  adlion  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  next  cuilom  is  to  pour  oil  of  almonds,  and  lyrup 
of  violets,  or  to  thruft  fugar  and  butter  into  the  child’s 
domach;  but  this  practice  induces  coftivenefs,  by  weak¬ 
ening  the  bowels :  until  the  mother’s  milk  begins  to  flow, 
whif.h  may  be  accelerated  by  applying  the  child  to  the 
breads,  it  is  rarely  neceffary  to  give  the  child  any  thing  ; 
for  there  is  a  mucus  in  the  ilomach  of  a  new-born  infant , 
which  is  generally  a  fuffident  nourifhment,  until  the  mo¬ 
ther  can  afford  the  further  needful.  If  any  thing  is  done 
before  the  mother’s  milk  can  be  obtained,  let  a  tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  the  ol.  ricini  ver.  be  the  medicine,  and  after  it  give 
only  luke-warm  water  with  an  equal  portion  of  new 
milk. 

If  the  child  is  to  be  nurfed  without  the  bread,  the  thin¬ 
ned  diet  is  the  bed ;  milk  and  water  alone  fuffices,  and 
is  lefs  fubjett  to  turn  four  than  thicker  meat;  as  the 
ftrength  increafes,  more  folid  diet  may  be  given* 

The  cloathing  of  infants  fhould  be  loofe  and  cool ;  but 
not  fuch  as  fubjedls  them  to  the  cold.  Clean  linen  may 
be  allowed  every  day,  for  it  imbibes  fuperfluous  moidure. 
which  otherwife  might  offend.  Peculiar  attention  fhould 
be  given  to  prevent  their  continuing  wet,  after  they  void 
their  urine. 

The  diet  fhould  be  in  general  as  diredled  in  the  articles 
Ablactatio,  and  Lactatio.  If  the  dools  are  of  a 
green  or  yellow  colour,  add  now  and  then  magnefia  to 
the  food,  or  give  three  or  four  drops  of  liquor  c.  c.  in 
a  fpoonful  of  milk  and  water ;  fredr  broth,  from  which 
the  fat  is  fkimmed,  may  be  given  once  a  day. 

The  nurfery  fhould  be  a  large  room,  and  more  than 
two  fhould  not  be  in  the  fame  bed.  Small  or  crowded 
rooms,  greatly  relax  the  inhabitants,  and  fubjedl  them  to 
take  cold. 

Exercife  is  of  the  lad  importance ;  it  conduces  both 
to  prefent  health,  and  future  vigour  ;  but  avoid  much 
motion,  except  of  the  gentler  kind,  before  the  domach 
hath  digeded,  in  fome  meafure,  its  contents ;  and  at  all 
times  avoid  the  dangerous  practice  of  hoiding  and  toffmg 
children  high  and  violently,  for  thus  their  victuals  foon 
are  foured  in  their  domachs,  anddigedion  is  much  injured, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  tender  ribs  are  bent,  or  broke, 
and  thus  irremediable  ills  arife,  though  the  caufe  at  fird 
Was  never  noticed.  Gently  dandling,  and  rubbing  the 
whole  body  before  a  fire  every  time  it  is  dreffed,  wafhing 
with  cold  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it  well,  are  fuffi- 
cient  exercifes  during  the  fird  few  months. 

As  to  the  diforders  that  are  proper  to  the  infant  date, 
they  are  chiefly  inward  fits,  teething,  tire  rickets,  the 
thrufh,  watery  gripes,  and  convulflons ;  thefe  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  ages.  In  infants ,  all  thefe  diforders  generally 
fpring  from  one  common  caufe,  Mi t.  an  acid  in  the  do¬ 
mach  and  bowels.  This,  in  proportion  to  its  degree, 
and  according  to  the  refpedlive  peculiarities  in  the  con- 
ditution  of  an  individual,  produces  one  or  other  of  thefe 
difeafes,  To  remedy  thefe,  give  from  gut.  v.  ad  x.  vin. 
antim.  and  if  it  does  not  operate  upwards  in  half  an  hour, 
repeat  the  dofe.  It  generally  operates  both  ways,  and 
then  it  is  the  mod  ufeful;  as  the  child's  drength  increafes 
give  a  larger  dofe.  Repeat  this  kind  of  emetic  as  of¬ 
ten  as  the  fymptoms  may  require,  and  keep  the  child  al¬ 
ways  as  dry,  as  poflible,  not  negledling  to  rub  it  as  above 
hinted,  every  time  it  is  dreffed  and  undreffed.  See  the 
refpedlive  articles  under  which  the  above  named  difeafes 
are  treated.  See  Percival’s  Effays  Med.  and  Exp.  ed.  2. 
p.  363 — 367;  Armdrong  on  theManagement  and  Difeafes 
of  Children.  Hoffman-  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children.  An 
EBay  on  the  Management  of  Children,  by  Dr.  Cadogan. 
ATreatifeon  the  Difeafes  of  Children,  by  Dr.  Harris:  it 
is  tranflated  by  I.  Martiri,  F.  R.  S.  and  is  excellent  on  the 
lubjecl  it  contains.  Directions  for  the  Management  of 
Child?  772,  by  Dr.  Clark. 

INFECTIO.  Infection.  See  Contagio. 

INFISLIX.  Thus  Virgil  calls  darnel.  See  Lollium. 

Infelix.  Lignum.  Elder.  See  Sambucus. 

INFERN ALIS  LAPIS.  Cauflicum  lunar  e-,  alfo  a 
caufcic  made  by  evaporating  drong  foap-leys  almod  to 
drynefs. 


INFIBULATIO.  Infibulation*  This  eperatioh  D 
the  reverfe  of  circumcifion,  for  it  confines  the  prepuce  (b 
over  the  glans  penis,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back.  The 
operation  is  thus  performed.  Extend  the  fkin  which  ia 
above  the  glans,  and  with  ink  mark  the  part  on  each  fide 
through  which  the  perforation  is  to  be  made ;  then  let  it  re- 
tratt  itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
of  the  fkin  hath  been  taken  up,  and  the  marks  mud  be 
made  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  prepuce,  but  only  fo  as 
that  they  may  not  return  upon  the  glans,  and  thus  the 
feat  of  the  fibula  is  determined.  Then  a  needle,  armed 
with  a  waxed  thread,  is  paffed  through,  and  moved  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  every  day,  until  a  cicatrix  is  formed. 
After  this  the  fibula  is  fixed. 

Thus  the  ancient  Romans  were  ufed  to  preferve  their 
finging  boys  from  all  premature  arid  prepoderous  ideal 
venery,  and  to  preferve  their  voices  longer.  See  Celfus* 
lib.  vii.  cap*  xxv.  The  fibula  feems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  ring. 

INF L AMM ATIO.  Inflammation.  It  is  properly 
defined  to  be  an  increafed  circulation  in  any  part,  from 
irritation,  external  or  internal,  local  or  univerfal. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  inflammation  is  irritation.  It 
does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  craffamentum,  nor 
the  ardency  of  the  blood  :  fpafm  and  inflammation  mu¬ 
tually  produce  each  other;  Putrid  matter  is  amongd  the 
varieties  which  irritate  the  nervous  and  fenfible  parts,  and 
fo  excite  inflammation.  The  kinds'  of  irritation  are,  per¬ 
haps,  as  various,  as  are  the  different  caufes  thereof;  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox  produces  one,  that  of  the  itch 
another,  &c.  More  fluid  circulates  through,  and  is  more 
fecreted,  in  a  part  that  is  inflamed  than  when  it  is  in  a 
natural  date.  Senfibility  and  irritability  are  increafed 
by  inflammation ,  and  are  produced  in  parts  that  did  not 
manifedly  poflefs  them  before. 

The  mediate  caufe  of  inflammation  is  the  increafed  fen- 
Ability,  or  irritability  of  the  fibres ;  whence  irregularity 
in  the  excreta  and  retenta. 

The  remote  caufes  are  wounds,  bruifes,  fudden  and 
exceffive  cold,  luxations,  aromatic  aliments,  & c.  Dr. 
Cullen  confiders  fpafm  as  the  foie  proximate  caufe  of  in¬ 
flammation,  and  fays  “  A  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels 
takes  place  in  inflammation,  is  prefumed  from  what  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  date  of  the  whole  arterial  fydem.  In 
all  confiderable  inflammations,  though  arifing  in  one  part 
only,  an  affedlion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  fydem  j 
in  confequence  of  which,  an  inflammation  is  readily  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  parts  befides  that  fird  affe&ed.  This  ge¬ 
neral  affeCtion  is  well  known  to  phyficians,  under  the 
name  of  diathefis  phlofifiica.  It  mod  commonly  appears 
in  pCrfons  of  the  mod  rigid  fibres ;  is  often  manifedly 
induced  by  the  tonic  or  adringent  power  of  cold  ;  is  in¬ 
creafed  by  all  tonic  and  dimulant  powers  applied  to  the 
body ;  is  always  attended  by  a  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  ; 
and  is  mod  effectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing  power  o£ 
blood-letting.  From  thefe  circumdances  it  is  probable, 
that  the  diathefis  phlogidica  confids  in  an  increafed  tone, 
or  contra&ility,  and  perhaps  contraction,  of  the  mufeu- 
lar  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  fydem.”  Fird  Lines  of 
the  PraCtice  of  Phyfic. 

Inflammations  receive  different  names,  according  to  the 
different  parts  on  which  they  manifed  themfelves,  as  in 
the  indances  of  a  quinfy,  pleurify,  &c.  called  phlegmon¬ 
ous  inflammations ;  and  a  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  &c.  called 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

However  various  may  be  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
of  inflammation,  like  fever  they  are  all  but  inflammation , 
differently  circumdanced.  If  the  fanguineous  veflels,  in 
thofe  membranes  that  are  inflamed,  are  the  feat  of  the  ir¬ 
ritation  (as  in  inflammations  of  the  domach,  brain,  &c.) 
the  inflammation  is  then  called  phlegmonous ;  but  when 
the  irritation  is  on  the  furface  of  the  membranes,  it  fti- 
mulates  the  fecretory  mucous  glands  to  the  accumulating 
and  difeharging  more  than  in  a  natural  date  they  ufually 
do.  So  an  irritation,  and  its  confequent  an  extraordinary 
afflux,  or  circulation  of  humours  through  the  part,  con- 
ditutes  inflammation  in  both  cafes. 

All  the  inflammations  that  come  under  the  name  of 
phlegmonous,  have  the  fame  feat ;  they  are  all  in  the  fan- 
guine  arteries  of  the  part  inflamed.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  to 
fupport  his  doctrine  on  this  kind  of  inflammation ,  fpeaks 
of  the  red  blood  being  obdruCted  by  an  error  of  place 
(fee  Error  Loci)  ;  but  obftru&ion  is  not  a  caufe,  though 
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jt  may  be  an  effeft  of  this  diforder.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  the  feat  of  thofe  inflammations  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  If  there  are  tumors,  the  inflammation  is  phleg¬ 
monous,  and  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  into  phlegmonous 
and  eryfip'elatous.  The  feat  of  the  phlegmonous  is  in 
the  fanguine  arteries,  and  the  cellular  membrane  ;  the 
feat  of  the  eryfipelatous  is  ih  the  Ikin,  or  other  internal 
membranes,  not  cellular. 

Dr.  Cullen  ufes  the  term  phlogofls ,  for  this  genus  of 
difeafe.  He  places  it  in  the  clafs  pyrexite,  and  order 
■phlegmafla.  Defines  it  to  be  a  fever,  rednefs  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  part,  with  heat,  arid  a  painful  tenfion.  The  fpc- 
cies  he  points  out  are,  I.  Phlogofis  phlegmone,  the  phleg¬ 
monous  inflammation.  2.  Phlogofis  erythema,  erythema¬ 
tous  inflammation. 

The  principal  effe£fs  of  inflammations  are  heat,  pain, 
fwelling,  rednefs,  an  accelerated  pulfe,  a  drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  and  an  itching. 

The  heat  is  excited  by  the  reciprocal  adfion  and  re-ac¬ 
tion  of  the  folids  and  fluids.  The  irritation  on  the  fibres 
increafes  the  adfion  of  the  veflels  ;  the  velocity  of  the 
fluids  are  thereby  quickened  through  them*  and  thus  heat 
is  excited  in  proportion  as  there  is  crafTamentum  in  the 
blood. 

Pain.  This  is  excited  by  the  diftenfion  of  the  veflels 
in  a  part  already  befcome  preternaturally  fenfible. 

Swelling.  This  is  not  caufed by obftrudled  blood,  but 
by  the  excefs  of  heat  diftending  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
but  a  fwelling  is  not  effential  to  an  inflammation 

Redness.  This  proceeds  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
brought  to  the  part. 

The  quickened  pulse  is  from  that  law  in  nature,  by 
which  the  heart  always  increafes  its  efforts,  to  free  its 
fubfervient  veflels  from  any  injury  they  fuftain  from  ac¬ 
cidental,  or  preternatural  irritation. 

Dryness  of  the  skin.  This  is  from  the  ftriTure  in 
the  capillaries,  whofe  ufe  is  nearly  abolifhed  by  the  irritation 
on  them. 

Itching.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  ends  in 
pain  by  its  increafe. 

Tbe  prognoftics  are  more  or  lefs  favourable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  dignity  of  the  part  affe&ed,  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  the  intenfenefs  of  the  fymptoms,  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  other  diforders,  as  the  fcurvy,  pox,  &c.  In 
a  part  that  is  of  a  firm  texture,  and  that  hath  but  few 
veflels,  fuch  as  the  ligaments,  glands,  &c.  the  cure  is 
often  tedious,  and  a  proper  cure  is  not  always  effe&ed, 
for  a  feirrhus  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  If  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation  ceafe  fuddenly,  the  epidermis  is 
taifed  into  blifters  full  of  ichor,  or  finks,  and  the  colour 
of  the  part  becomes  livid,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the 
pulfe  is  fmall,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  part  is  lefiened, 
a  gangrene  is  then  approaching. 

Sometimes  an  inflammation  foon  goes  off,  at  others  it 
is  removed  with  difficulty,  and  often  it  terminates  in 
other  difeafes.  An  inflammation  can  only  terminate  by  a 
removal  of  its  immediate  caufe,  viz.  the  erethifm  of  the 
veflels,  or  rather  the  irritating  matter.  But  generally  it 
is  faid  to  end  in  a  refolution,  fuppuration,  gangrene, 
feirrhus,  or  cancer. 

And  firft,  of  resolution  :  that  is,  when,  upon  remov¬ 
ing  the  caufe,  the  fymptoms  diminilh  gradually,  and  at 
laft  the  patient  is  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before  the  diforder 
begun.  And,  unlefs  morbific  matter  was  the  caufe, 
this  is  the  moll  definable  way  of  termination.  A  refolu¬ 
tion  may  be  brought  about  by  fome  increafed  evacuation 
happening  by  nature’s  efforts,  or  by  thofe  of  art ;  a  fever 
coming  on  ;  or  by  a  metaftafis.  But  thefe  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  the  modes  of  the  refolution  of  inflammation ,  but 
the  methods  which  nature  or  art  hath  taken  to  remove 
the  irritation  which  was  the  immediate  caufe.  In  all 
thefe  fpecies  of  refolution  callofities  are  fometimes  left. 

Secondly,  of  suppuration.  This  is  more  properly  a 
Confequence  of  inflammation  than  a  mode  of  its  termina¬ 
tion.  It  happens  wheh  a  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  out 
into  fome  cavity  (the  inflammation  continuing)  it  ferments 
and  is  converted  into  pus,  which  afterwards  afts  as  a 
ferment  on  the  folid  parts,  and  gives  occafion  for  the 
converfion  of  the  whole  into  a  matter  fimilar  to  itfelf, 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  going  off. 

Thirdly,  of  A  gangrene  This  may  be  a  confequence 
of  inflammation ,  but  never  can  be  confidered  as  a  mode 


of  inflammations  going  off;  for  now  fenfation  is  deftfoyed, . 
and  life,  with  refpedt  to  the  part  that  mortifies,  is  extin- 
guifhed  ;  whence  no  morbid  caufe  can  any  longer  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  effects. 

Laltly,  a  scirrpius  and  cancer  feem  to  be  peculiar 
difeafes,  not  the  modes  by  which  inflammation  terminates. 
Mr.  Sharp  obferves,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Operations 
of  Surgery,  that,  “  A  feirrhous  gland  is  generally  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  fourth  termination  of  inflammation ;  but  with 
impropriety,  fince  it  feldorn  or  never  occurs  but  in  vene¬ 
real,  fcrophulous,  or  cancerous  cafes ;  when,  it  is  the 
forerunner,  and  not  the  confequence  of  an  inflammation  ^ 
the  tumor  generally  appearing  before  the  difcoloration.” 

One  general  method  of  cure  i*  that  which  is  proper  in 
all  the  denominations  of  phlegmonous  irflainmationsy 
however  diftinguilhed  by  phlegmon,  eryfipelas,  hot  oede¬ 
ma,  or  whatever  elfe.  And  in  general  there  are  but  two 
indications;  the  firft  is  to  leffen  or  remove  the  irritation; 
the  fecond  is  to  abate  the  increafed  afflux  of  the  humours. 

Though  inflammations  of  all  parts  and  kinds  have  the 
fame  general  treatment  in  order  to  their  cure,  yet  regard 
Ihould  be  had  to  their  ftrufture,  fituation,  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  parts,  to  the  antecedent  caufes  of  the  difor- 
der,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

It  is  obfervable  that  a  phlegmon,  on  its  decline,  affumes 
fucceffively  the  forms  of  an  eryfipelas  and  oedema,  and 
then  it  vanilhes ;  this  would  not  happen  fo  foon  if  they 
proceeded  from  infpiffated  blood,  lerum,  or  lymph,  j 
wedged  in  fmallcr  veflels  than  are  deftined  to  circulate 
through  them  ;  whence,  as  thefe  different  appearances 
of  inflammation  are  known  to  arife  fucceffively  in  the 
fame  place,  it  feems  very  certain  that  they  proceed  from  1 
the  fame  caufe,  viz.  from  the  fame  kind  of  humours  in 
the  fame  feries  of  veflels,  and  that  they  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  different  degrees  of  intenfity  of  the  fame  difeafe, 
alfo  that  the  fame  general  method  of  cure  is  proper  for 
them  all. 

ToanfwerTHE  first  indication,  viz.  to  remove  the 
irritating caufa :  1.  Endeavour  to  remove  all  that  can  conti-- 
nue  the  morbid  irritation.  2.  When  fpafms  are  the  caufe, 
opium  is  the  propereft  remedy.  3.  When  a  {Emulating 
fluid  is  fecreted  on  a  fenfible  membrane,  its  a£Hon  may 
be  hindered  by  the  application  of  oily,  unTuous,  or  mu¬ 
cilaginous  matters.  The  morbid  acrimony  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  proper  alternatives,  or  mercury,  &c.  5.  De- 

ftroying  or  lefiening  the  irritability  of  the  part,  by  means 
of  the  bark,  preparations  of  lead,  See.  6.  The  diftenfion 
of  the  internal  veflels  is  removed  by  reftoring  the  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  or  giving  inter¬ 
nally  medicines  to  relax  the  fmall  veflels  throughout  the 
fyftem,  by  their  aftion  on  the  ftomach ;  fuch  as  nitre,  fat 
ammoniac,  all  the  neutral  falts,  ipecacuanha,  feneka  root, 
antimonial  preparations,  cold  water,  external  applications, 
fuch  as  finapifm,  blifters,  &c. 

The  second  indication,  viz.  to  abate  the  increafed 
flux  of  the  humours,  is  anfwered,  1.  By  bleeding.  2. 
Purging  with  neutral  falts.  3.  By  the  application  of  fe- 
datives  to  the  ftomach,  as  acids  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  and  narcotics  given  at  proper  intervals  in  fmall 
dofes.  4.  Sedatives,  fuch  as  the  preparations  of  lead. 
See.  may  be  applied  externally.  And  5.  An  inflamma¬ 
tion  may  be  excited  on  the  fkin,  near  the  part  originally 
affefted  (except  the  fkin  itfelf  is  the  part  inflamed) ;  to 
this  end  friftions,  the  volatile  liniment,  or  even  blifters, 
may  be  applied. 

Mean  while  let  a  cooling  attenuating  diet  be  dire£led : 
barley-water,  in  which  the  true  gum  arable  is  diffolved, 
is  among  the  firft  for  the  common  drink,  and,  in  order 
to  its  free  difeharge  by  urine,  add  to  each  draught  juft  ! 
fo  much  nitre  as  produces  a  due  difeharge  that  way; 
though  fometimes  the  nitre,  by  irritating  too  much,  ra¬ 
ther  checks  than  facilitates  the  difeharges  by  the  kidneys. 

If  the  external  inflammations  are  to  be  removed  without 
a  fuppuration,  emollients  fhould  never  be  applied  ;  they 
increafe  every  degree  of  tumor,  by  adding  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  there  accumulated,  and  rendering  the  vef- 
fels  both  more  yielding  to  their  impulfe,  and  lefs  able  to 
carry  them  off;  thus  they  countera£I  every  intention  of 
cure.  The  increafed  adlion  of  the  veflels  are  to  be  allay¬ 
ed,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  part  abated,  by  fuch  feda- 
tives  as  neither  increafe  the  tumor,  the  pain,  the  heat, 
or  the  tenfion ;  to  this  end  faturnine  topics,  or  in  their 
ftead  the  fimple  aftringents  and  ftimulants  in  common 

3  ufe,  . 
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ufe,  fuch  as  the  ufual  mixture  of  vinovls  fjnrit  with  vine-  I 
gar,  poffefs  the  defired  efficacy.  When  the  feat  of  in¬ 
flammation  is  a  lax  glandular  part,  applications  that  are 
ftrongly  ftimulant  are  the  fhoft  fafe  arid  advantageous. 
And  where  there  is  hut  little  fenfibility  in  the  part,  as  in 
the  fcrophulous  tumors  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  blillers 
exceed  all  other  topical  femedies; 

The  belly  fhould  be  kept  lax  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma¬ 
tions  ;  and  internal  ones  are  much  relieved  by  a  frequent 
ufe  of  clyfters. 

Vapours  and  warm  baths  contribute  much  ttf  relief,'  by 
leffening  the  irritation  of  the  fibres,  and  by  retarding  the 
motion  of  the  blood. 

When  the  inflammation  abates,  attendants  arid  aperi¬ 
ents,  fuch  as  guaiacum,  faffafras,  See.  are  ufed  with  fome 
advantage.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  17—36.  47  — 
53.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit;  4.  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  235.  Pearfon’s  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  &c.  White’s  Surgery,  vol.  i. 

Inflammatio  Vesicas.  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder.  See  Cystitis. 

It  is  produced  by  the  ufual  caufes  of  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion  \  an  inflammation  in  its  internal  coat  is  fometimes 
caufed  by  a  Hone  lodged  in  it. 

The  diagnoses  are  as  follow ;  with  a  fever,  a  preffin'g 
and  burning  pain  is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  and  in  the  perinaeum  ;  fometimes  a 
rednefs  is  perceived  in  thefe  parts,  though  the  pain  is 
deep  feated.  If  the  neck  be  the  part  affedted,  there  is  a 
retention  of  urine,  with  a  conftant  ftimulus  in  its  eva¬ 
cuation  ;  if  the  fundus  be  the  part  difeafed,  there  is  a 
continual  dribbling,  with  great  efforts  to  throw  out  2 
larger  quantity  at  a  time,  which  the  patient  conceives  to 
be  contained  in  the  bladder.  Frequent  attempts  to  expel 
the  faeces,  with  which  the  redbum  appears  to  the  patient 
to  be  always  loaded  ;  thefe  increafe  the  pain  very  much, 
particularly  when  any  faeces  are  adtually  contained,  and 
efpecially  if  they  are  hard.  The  pulfe  is  frequent  and 
hard,  and  the  extremities  cold  :  there  is  great  anxiety, 
reftleffnefs,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  delirium,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  irritation. 

This  diforder  ufually  terminates  foon,  either  in  a  reco¬ 
very  or  death  ;  frequently  the  latter.  A  gangrene  comes 
on,  by  which  the  pain  is  removed ;  but  the  other  fymp- 
toms  continue  until  death  delivers  the  miferable  fufferer. 

This  diforder  may  pafs  off  by  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
mucus  from  the  internal  membrane,  or  by  a  metaftafis, 
or  by  fuppuration ;  in  which  laid  cafe  the  matter  may  be 
difeharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  pafs  off 
with  the  urine ;  or  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  fo 
pafs  externally  through  the  perinaeum ;  or  laftly,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  proves  fatal.  The  ul¬ 
cer  in  the  bladder  and  perinaeum  are  difficult  of  cure. 

Inflammation  in  the  external  coat  of  the  bladder  fhould 
be  diltinguiffied  from  that  of  the  internal ;  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  the  bladder  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
from  inflammation  in  the  adjacent  parts,  alfo  from  that 
retention  of  urine  which  proceeds  from  other  caufes. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

Relaxant  medicines,  fuch  as  the  pulv.  antim.  and  hauft. 
falin.  fhould  be  given  as  early  as  poffible,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  is  convenient ;  for  help  mult  be  fpeedy  and  pow¬ 
erful,  or  death  foon  puts  a  flop  to  the  means. 

Laxative  and  cooling  clyfters  fhould  frequently  be  in- 
jedted,  or  if  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with,  the  cooling 
faline  purges  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  and  repeated  fo 
as  to  keep  the  bowels  lax. 

If  the  urine  is  retained,  deco&ions  of  mucilaginous 
herbs  fhould  be  freely  drank ;  or  if  need  be,  the  cathe¬ 
ter  may  be  ufed,  though  much  care  is  required  in  its  in- 
trodudlion. 

If  notwithftanding  due  evacuations,  fpafmodic  con- 
tradlion  with  much  pain  continues,  opiates  in  fmall  dofes, 
fuch  as  tin 61.  opii  gt.  iii.  may  be  repeated  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals. 

If  a  rednefs  appears  externally,  apply  an  anodyne  emol¬ 
lient  cataplafm,  and  cover  it  with  bladders  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  If  no  appearance  of  inflammation  is  obferved  exter¬ 
nally,  rub  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  alfo  the  peri- 
nasum,  with  the  linim.  ammonite,  Ph.  Lond.  to  excite 
inflammation  in  the  Ikin. 
l 


The  patient  may  be  placed  in  the  warm  bath  two  dr 
three  times  a  day. 

If  by  uncertain  horrors,  and  the  departure  of  fome  of 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammation ,  a  fuppuration  is  fufpedted, 
haften  its  progrefs,  in  order  to  as  fpeedy  a  difeharge  of  the 
matter  as  polfible,  which  when  evacuated,  proceed  as  in 
cafes  of  an  ulcer  in  the  urinary  paffage. 

Inflammatio  Ossium.  Inflammation  of  the  Bones. 

The  blood-veffels  carried  from  the  periofteum  to  the 
bones  run  between  their  laminae,  whilft  others  pafs  through 
particular  perforations  to  the  diploe  of  the  cranium,  and 
the  marrow  in  the  bones :  hence  the  feparadon  of  the  cor¬ 
rupted  parts,  and  the  reftitution  of  fuch  as  are  loft.  In¬ 
flammation  may  therefore  be  feated  in  the  bones,  whence 
arifes  violent  pains,  obftinate,  and  feeming  to  the  patient 
to  be  deep-feated.  Hence  alfo  a  fpina  ventofa.  See.  See 
Inflammation  of  the  periofteum. 

Inflammatio  Mammarum  Mulierum.  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  Breafls  of  Women.  See  Mastodinia. 

.  This  may  happen  at  any  other  time,  but  generally  it  is 
the  attendant  of  thofe  who  give  fuck.  A  ftiiveving  is  moft 
frequently  a  preceding  fymptoiri  ;  then  follows  the  inflam - 
mdtiort ,  with  more  or  lefs  fever  ;  \a  quick  pulfe,  thirft, 
head-achy  and  difficult  refpiration. 

As  the  ufual  methods  to  prevent  the  afflux  of  milk  in 
the  breaft  are  uncertain,  to  guard  againft  inflammation , 
the  mother  fhould  confent  to  fuckle  her  child,  at  lead  dur¬ 
ing  the  firft  month  j-  and  during  this  time,  to  order  her 
diet  fo  as  that  the  difeharge  by  urine  may  be  fomewhat 
increafed,  and  the  bowels  kept  lax ;  the  breads  fhould 
alfo  be  kept  as  empty  as  poffible,  by  means  of  glaffes  or 
other  contrivances  for  this  pUrpofe.  But  if,  notwith- 
ftandrng  this,  an  inflammation  adlually  takes  place,  bleed, 
diredt  a  thin  fpare  diet,  give  laxatives,  and  apply  the  fol¬ 
lowing  embrocation  by  means  of  linen  rags,  which  fhould 
be  moiftened  with  it  as  often  as  they  dry  r  ft.  aquae  am¬ 
monia  J  fs.  fpt;  camph.  3  i*  fs.  m."  If  this  is  too  irritat¬ 
ing,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  olive  oil :  or  a 
fomentation  may  be  ufed,  which  generally  fucceeds,  made 
of  a  decodfion  of  poppy  heads,  in  a  pint  of  which  let 
there  be  diffolved  an  ounce  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  If 
the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  this  management  in 
four  or  five  days  at  the  moft,  the  bed  method  is  to  en¬ 
courage  a  fuppuration  without  delay.  See  Abscessus 
Mammae,  &c.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  396. 

Inflammatio  Oculi.  Inflammation  of  the  Eye. 
See  Ophthalmia. 

Inflammatio  Hepatis.  Inflammation  of  the 
Liver.  See  Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Fauces.  See  Cynanche. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  difeern  whether  or  no  thefe  parts 
are  inflamed,  except  there  is  alfo  fome  degree  of  dwell¬ 
ing;  the  degree  of  rednefs  in  a  natural  ftate  admits  of 
little  or  no  change  in  the  colour  in  confequence  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  But  when  there  is  really  an  inflammation ,  there  is 
generally  tumor  enough  to  difeern  the'  true  ftate  of  the 
parts.  For  the  method  of  cure,  fee  Angina. 

Inflammatio  Cordis.  Inflammation  of  the  Heart. 

See  Carditis. 

In  this  cafe  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  irregular,  and  intermit¬ 
tent  ;  great  anxiety  attends ;  the  patient  frequently 
fwoons  ;  and  if  not  fpeedily  relieved  by  art,  this  diforder 
foon  becomes  fatal.  The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  as 
that  in  the  peripneumonia,  and  pleuritis. 

Inflammatio  Intestinorum.  Inflammation  of 
the  Intcflines  or  Guts.  See  Enteritis. 

It  is  the  inflammation  of  the  exterior  coats  of  the  intef- 
tines  that  is  here  treated  of ;  it  differs  greatly  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  inner  villous  coat,  or  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,,  in  which  cafe  there  is  either  aphthae,  or  a  dyfentery. 
See  Dysenterta.  According  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  inteftine  in  which  the  inflammation  is  feated,  differ¬ 
ent  names  have  been  given,  as  iliaca  paffio,  enteritis, 
&c.  but  in  all  the  treatment  is  the  fame. 

If  a  (harp  pain,  with  a  fever  and  naufea,  is  above  the 
navel,  and  below  the  ftomach;  the  colon  under  the  fto- 
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inacli  is  the  feat  of  the  inflammation. .  If  the  pain  is  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  under  the  fpurious  ribs,  then  that 
part  of  the  colon  which  joins  the  ilium  may  be  inflamed. 
If  the  pain  is  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  about  the  navel, 
the  fmall  guts  are  affefited. 

The  caufe  may  be,  external  cold,  indurated  faeces, 
heavy  or  hatd  bodies  lying  in  the  inteftines,  introfufcep- 
tions,  adhefive  ftimulants,  hernias*  wounds,  or  any  other 
caufe  of  interiial  inflammations. 

The  ufual  fymptoms  are,  a  {hivering,  and  acute  burn¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  belly,  which  is  fixed  in  the  part  where  it 
was  firft  perceived;  fometimes  it  increafes  a  little,  and 
then  remits,  but  moll  frequently  it  is  continually  the 
fame.  Generally  the  whole  belly  is  affetted  at  the  fame 
time  with  fpafmodic  pain,  which  extend  to  the  loins  ;  and 
flatulencies  are  often  troublefome.  The  pulfe  is  fmall, 
hard,  frequent,  and  often  it  becomes  atlaft  irregular  and 
intermittent.  There  is  a  coldnefs  in  the  extremities,  alfo 
a  fudden  and  great  proftration  of  ftrength.  Sometimes 
a  watery  diarrhoea  attends,  but  more  frequently  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  inflamed  part  contrail  fo  ftrongly,  that 
nothing  can  pafs  through,  although  a  motion  returns  very 
frequently ;  fometimes  the  anus  is  fo  contracted  that  a 
fmall  pipe  can  hardly  be  introduced.  Flatulencies  in  the 
ftomach,  ficknefs,  violent  Teachings,  and  vomiting,  fre¬ 
quently  attend.  The  tongue  is  dry,  thirft:  great,  the 
urine  often  pale  and  obftruited,  fometimes  it  is  high  co¬ 
loured,  and.  difcharged  with  heat  and  difficulty.  The 
breathing  is  quick.  The  patient  bends  forwards,  fre¬ 
quently  compreffes  his  belly,  becaufe  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  are  fpafmodically  contracted ;  the  face  is  flufhed.  At 
length  a  delirium  comes  on,  and  convulfions,  by  which 
the  patient  is  deftroyed. 

Inflammation  in  the  bowels  frequently  terminates  in  a 
mortification ;  in  which  cafe  the  pain  goes  off,  and  the 
patient  appears  to  himfelf  for  a  little  relieved ;  his  face 
grows  pale,  the  under  eyer-lid  becomes  livid  ;  but  the 
pulfe  continues  frequent,  fmall,  and  often  irregular  ;  the 
cxtremeties  are  cold,  delirium  and  convulfions  now  come 
on,  and  cut  the  patient  off.  Juft  before  he  expires  it 
often  happens  that  he  difcharges  very  fetid  {tools. 

If  this  diforder  is  left  to  nature,  it  fometimes  kills  in  a 
few  hours,  and  almoft  always  before  'the  end  of  three 
days ;  fo  that  there  is  rarely  a  fuppuration.  But  if  an  ab- 
fcefs  is  formed,  the  pain  abates,  and  is  converted  rather 
into  a  fenfe  of  diltenfion,  and  irregular  cold  fits,  with  the 
other  fymptoms  of  internal  fuppuration,  arife ;  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  the  great 
frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  other  fymptoms  go  off.  When 
this  abfcefs  burfts,  the  patient  fwoons,  and  feems  freed 
from  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  part  where  it  was. 

Inflammation  in  the  external  membrane  of  the  inteftines 
thould  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  (tone  in  the  kidneys,  or 
in  the  ureters,  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  other 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  from  fpafmodic  pains  of  the 
belly,  and  from  other  obstructions  there,  in  which  no  in¬ 
flammation  attends ;  it  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  diftinguifh¬ 
ed  from  the  colic,  the  haemorrhoids,  and  from  the  iliac 
paffiori. 

If  the  pain  fhifts,  the  vomiting  returns  only  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs  downwards  there  is  hope. 
If  the  patient  furvives  three  days,  and  the  pain  abates 
fuddenly,  with  chilnefs  and  {hivering,  a  fuppuration  is 
forming,  which  in  about  fourteen  days  will  break ;  then 
if  the  patient  becomes  tabid,  the  only  help  is  a  palliative 
one  for  a  fhort  time.  When  all  paffes  upwards,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  very  weak,  the  pulfe  fluttering,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  breath  offenfive,  then  danger  is  very  great. 
Clammy  fweats,  a  fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  fetid  or  black 
ftools,  a  total  abatement  of  pain,  are  figns  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  being  begun,  and  then  death  foon  follows. 

On  the  firft  attack,  bleed  freely,  notwithftanding  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe  and  feeming  weaknefs,  for  the 
pulfe  becomes  fuller,  and  the  proftration  of  ftrength  goes 
off  as  the  inflammation  abates.  Repeat  the  bleeding  at 
fhort  intervals,  until  the  pulfe  becomes  foft. 

Acids  fhould  be  joined  with  every  draught  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  common  drink. 

The  antimonial  powder  fhould  be  given  in  fuch  dofes 
as  the  ftomach  will  eafily  retain,  and  a  faline  draught 
fhould  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two. 

If  acrimony  is  a  fufpeCted  caufe,  bleed,  give  a  dofe  of 


the  fal  cath.  amar.  with  as  much  of  the  vin.  antim.  as  will 
caufe  it  to  operate  upward  and  downward  ;  then  give  the 
miftura  cretac.  Ph.  Lond.  and  the  decoition  of  calcined 
hartfhorn  for  common  drink; 

Cooling  laxative  clyfters  ffiould  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours,  until  a  ftool  is  procured.  It  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved  that  though  the  fal  marin.  is  the  beft  purgative  in 
general  for  clyfters,  it  is  improper  if  any  inflammation  is 
fupeited  in  the  bowels.  But  tobacco-fmoak  may  be  in¬ 
jected,  and  repeated  at  ihort  intervals,  until  the  defired 
eflfeit  is  obtained. 

Purges  are  contra-indicated  by  the  contraction  of  the 
inflamed  part ;  though  when  all  other  means  fail  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  paffage,  purges  with  opiates  muft  be  tried  j  the 
fal  cath.  amar.  is  the  beft,  of  which  two  ounces  may  be 
diffolved  in  lb  i.  of  water,  and  given  by  two  or  three 
fpoons  full  every  half  hour,  and  to  prevent  vomiting  give 
the  tinit.  opii,  gt.  xxv.  in  aq.  cinnam.  vel  aq.  menth. 
pip.  If  no  liquid  ftays  on  the  ftomach,  give  pills,  fuch 
as  the  following ;  R  Pulv.  jalap.  &  kali  vitriolat.  aa  3  fs. 
opii,  gr.  i.  fapo  Venet.  q.  f.  f.  pil.  vi.  ftatim  fumend.'  If 
thefe  do  not  operate  in  two  or  three  hours,  repeat  them. 

Immediately  after  bleeding  apply  a  blifter  on  the  pained 
part ;  it  often  caufes  both  clyfters,  and  purgatives  taken 
by  the  mouth,  to  pafs  downwards. 

Put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath  ;  let  him  fit  there, 
with  the  water  as  high  as  his  breaft,  as  long  he  can  with¬ 
out  fainting  ;  repeat  it  if  required  ;  but  be  careful  that 
the  water  be  not  too  hot.  In  bringing  him  from  the  bath 
great  care  is  required  to  guard  againft  the  cold.  If  the 
bath  cannot  be  had,  the  legs  may  be  put  into  warm  water, 
and  bladders  of  warm  water  may  be  applied  to  tire  belly, 
and  the  like  may  alfo  be  laid  to  the  feet. 

If  the  vomiting  is  fevere,  or  to  prevent  a  purging  me¬ 
dicine  from  returning,  opiates  may  be  admitted,  other- 
wife  their  .ufe  is  not  advifable  until  all  other  means  fail, 
and  then  give  the  following  :  R  Antimonii  tartarifati,  gr. 
■f  ad  -§,  fyr.  papav.  albi,  3  ii.  ad  3  vi.  aq.  menth.  fat.  ^  ii. 
m.  f.  hauft.  See  Iliaca  Passio. 

In  cafe  of  an  abfcefs,  fee  Abscessus  Intestinorum. 

The  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  guts  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  that  of  the  ftomach.  See  Inflammatio  Ven- 
triculi.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  372.  edit.  4. 
Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

Inflammatio  Articuli  Inflammation  in  a  Joint. 

The  rheumatifm  is  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  but  no 
great  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  as  it  is  feated 
only  in  the  ligaments.  In  this  cafe  bleeding,  mild  cathar¬ 
tics,  fudorifics,  and  a  prudent  ufe  of  opiates,  are  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  and  if  the  joint  is  rigid,  a  warm  bath  will  relieve 
it  much. 

The  danger  of  a  fuppuration  in  a  joint  is  from  the 
length  of  difcharge,  and  the  abforption  of  the  matter, 
which  rarely  fails  to  bring  on  a  fatal  heitic ;  therefore, 
by  all  means,  if  poifible,  let  this  accident  be  prevented. 

Inflammatio  Renum.  Inflammation  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  See  Nephritis. 

Inflammatio  Mediastini.  Inflammation  of  the 
Mediastinum. 

The  caufe  is  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  and  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  alfo  in  many  inftances  the  fame.  The  pain 
ftrikes  obliquely  from  the  fternum  through  the  breaft  to 
the  back ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cough, 
attended  fometimes  with  a  fpitting.  Thefe  fymptoms  are 
not  fo  violent  as  in  a  pleurify,  nor  is  the  pain  on  infpira- 
tion  fo  much  increafed,  or  the  inflammatory  diathefis  fo 
great.  The  cure  is  the  fame  as  in  a  pleurify  ;  but  fuppu¬ 
ration  is  very  difficultly  avoided,  and  when  it  happens  it 
is  always  fatal. 

Inflammatio  Mesenterii.  Inflammation  in  the 
Mefentery.  See  Peritonitis  Ale  fern  erica. 

When  the  mefentery  is  inflamed,  there  is  a  languid 
flow  fever*  without  any  thirft  or  other  violent  fymptom, 
a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  fenfe  of  tenfion,  and  weight  below 
the  ftomach,  without  much  hardnefs,  and  only  difcover- 
able  by  preffmg  upon  it.  This  tenfion  is  without  much 
pain,  becaufe  the  mefentery  hath  but  a  fmall  degree  of 
fenfation.  The  ftools  are  often  chylous,  and  fucceeded 
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by  a  difeharge  of  thin  ichor,  without  any  fenfe  of  pain, 
fometimes  pure  and  unmixed,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
the  fxces.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  mild  and  gentle,  if  the 
mefentery  only  is  inflamed ;  but  if  the  liver,  fpleen,  or 
any  of  the  inteftines  are  alfo  affedled,  they  are  more  vio¬ 
lent. 

Thefe  inflammations  generally  terminate  in  abfceffes, 
or  bring  on  a  corruption  of  the  mefentery ;  the  morbific 
matter  is  alfo  fometimes  tranflated  to  other  parts,  without 
being  removed  from  the  habit ;  hence  the  diforder  often 
recurs,  and  fo  continues  for  years  ;  in  which  cafe  fome 
times  the  fever  returns,  and  is  fometimes  changed  into  a 
colicl  i  . 

When  the  prefence  of  this  kind  of  inflammation  Can  be 
difcovered,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  the  fame  as  that 
for  an  inflamed  liver  or  fpleen. 

Inflammatio  Omenti.  See  Peritonitis. 

Inflammatio  Muscul.  Abdominis.  Inflammation 
of  the  Mufcle  of  the  Belly.  See  Myocolitis.  * 

When  thefe  parts  are  inflamed,  the  {kin  over  them  is 
greatly  ftretched,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  pinched  up  with  the 
fingers  ;  and  if  they  are  fwelled,  the  figure  of  the  refpec- 
tive  mufcle  is  preferved  *,  the  inflamed  mufcle  is  very 
hard,  and  more  fo  as  it  tends  to  fuppurate  ;  there  is 
generally  more  or  lefs  of  fever  >  during  any  adbion  of  the 
difealed  mufcle  the  pain  is  confiderably  augmented,  as 
in  cafe  of  fneezing,  flraining  at  ftool,  or  even  in  breath¬ 
ing. 

The  rheumatifm  is  fometinjes  fixed  in  thefe  mufcles  ; 
they  alfo  fuffer  from  preffure,  as  when  patients  with  a 
ftone  in  their  bladder  feek  for  relief  by  refting  their  weight 
upon  their  belly  when  it  is  placed  upon  fome  hard  body, 
&c. 

This  complaint  fhould  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  colic, 
an  inflammation  in  the  liver,  or  any  of  the  fubjacent  vif- 
cera. 

If  this  kind  of  inflammation  terminates  in  an  abfeefs, 
and  it  is  difeharged  inwardly,  it  proves  fatal.  And  if  any 
tendency  to  a  mortification  appears  in  thefe  mufcles,  the 
ifTue  is  to  ‘be  dreaded. 

If  the  hardnefs  is  confiderable,  and  a  throbbing  pain  is 
perceived,  an  abfeefs  is  forming,  and  fhould  be  encou¬ 
raged  with  all  fpeed,  and  if  poffible  the  difeharge  fhould 
be  made  outwardly.  Heurnius  obferves  that  thefe  muf¬ 
cles  have  fo  thick  a  membrane,  that  tumors  there  re¬ 
quire  opening,  and  if  the  opening  is  negledled,  they  fome¬ 
times  turn  to  a  ftony  hardnefs.  Hildanus  fays,  thefe 
tumors  fhould  be  opened  more  early  than  is  ufually  in 
other  inftances,  in  order  to  a  difeharge  outwardly  being 
fecured. 

As  a  fuppuration  is  fo  dangerous,  and  at  the  belt  is  fo 
very  difficulty  managed,  to  remove  the  inflammation  by 
the  fpeediefl  methods,  before  a  tendency  to  the  forming 
of  an  abfeefs  can  be  manifefled,  will  neceffarily  appear 
to  be  the  molt  eligible  method.  Bleeding,  then,  with 
purging,  and  fuch  other  means  as  are  ufed  in  other  in- 
itances  of  inflammation  in  the  external  parts,  fhould  be 
applied,  and  fleadily  purfued. 

Inflammatio  Oesophagi.  Inflammation  of  the 

Oefophagus. 

This  is  fometimes  a  fymptom  attending  a  quinfy.  See 
Angina.  Befides  other  general  methods  of  cure  for  in¬ 
flammations,  waffi  the  mouth  frequently  with  the  follow¬ 
ing,  and  let  a  little  of  it  be  gradually  fwallowed  as  often. 
R  Albuminis  ovi  (bene  conquafati  ad  liquorem  aquofum 
2  ii.  aq.  rofar.  &  fyr.  moror.  aa  3  i*  nitri  purificati,  gr. 
xv.  m. 

Inflammatio  Pericardii.  Inflammation  of  the 
Pericardium.  See  Pericarditis. 

The  fymptoms  are  chiefly  the  fame  as  thofe  that  attend 
a  pleurify,  but  the  pain  feems  to  be  deeper  feated,  and  is 
not  fo  much  increased  upon  infpiration.  If  a  cure  is  at¬ 
tempted,  proceed  as  in  the  pleurify* 

Inflammatio  Periostei.  Inflammation  of  the 

Periofleum. 

Befides  the  other  ufual  caufes  of  inflammation  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  veneral  difeafe  and  the  feurvy  are 
Caufes  of  inflammation  in  this  part.  The  venereal  poifon 


is  a  frequent  caufe,  when  the  periofleum  within  the  bdne 
is  the  feat  of  the  diforder. 

The  external  periofleum,  that  is,  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  bone,  and  feparates  betwixt  it  and  the  flefh  j 
I  or  the  internal  periofleum,  that  is,  the  membrane  which 
1  lines  the  cavities  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  and  which 
feparates  betwixt  them  and  the  marrow  contained  in 
them. 

When  the  external  periofleum  is  inflamed,  a  deep-feat- 
ed  pain  and  heat  is  felt,  and  fometimes  a  pulfation ;  and 
when  the  part  is  not  covered  with  much  flefh,  the  pain 
will  be  augmented  by  preffure  ;  mufcular-  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  increafes  the  pain.  That  the  inner  membrane  is  the 
feat  of  the  inflammation ,  is  fuggefted  from  the  want  of 
pain  on  preffure,  or  on  moving  the  mufcles  of  the  refpec- 
tive  part,  by  not  perceiving  any  pulfation ;  by  receiving 
no  relief  from  any  pofitidn  of  the  pained  part ;  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  by  a  fenfation  like  the  fpliting  of  the  bone  front 
within  outwardly. 

Inflammations  in  both  membranes  of  the  bone  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufes,  produce  the  fame  effedls  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  part  of  the  bone  they  adhere  to,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  in  an  abfeefs  or  a  gangrene  ; 
but  when  the  inner  membrane  is  affedled,  and  becomes 
gangrenous,  the  cafe  is  always  deftrudtive  of  the  whole 
marrow  and  bone. 

If  inflammations  of  thefe  kinds  are  not  fpeedily  remov¬ 
ed,  the  bone  will  be  injured,  and  the  periofleum  upon 
the  injured  part  deflroyed,  and  it  cannot  be  renewed  until 
the  bone  exfoliates,  and  is  renewed,  during  which  time 
the  incumbent  parts  will  be  irritated  by  an  acrid  fames, 
by  which  malignant  and  incurable  ulcers  are  often  pro¬ 
duced,  efpecially  if  it  happens  where  a  large  portion  of 
flefh  covers  the  bone,  and  hinders  a  fafe  incifion  on  the 
part. 

In  general  the  cure  is,  as  in  other  inflammations  ;  but 
the  particular  intention  will  be  to  carry  the  peccant  mat¬ 
ter  outwards  by  fomentations  and  incifions.  As  a  fup¬ 
puration  near  the  bone  is  to  be  dreaded,  endeavours  td 
draw  the  diforder  to  the  external  part  niufl  be  attempted* 
if  it  cannot  be  difeuffed  by  bleeding,  flrong  purges,  &c; 
To  invite  to  the  external  parts,  foftening  fomentations 
and  poultices  may  be  applied  ,  but  if  thefe  methods  fail, 
the  only  remaining  one  is  to  cut  down  through  the  flefh 
to  the  bone,  if  the  part  admits  of  it. 

When  an  abfeefs  begins  to  form  itfelf,  it  is  known,  and 
treated,  as  in  the  article  Abscess  of  the  PeYiofleum. 

Thefe  cafes  generally  end  in  amputation. 

Inflammatio  Recti.  Inflammation  of  the  Rettum. 

It  is  rarely  fo  acute  as  that  of  any  of  the  fmall  intef¬ 
tines  ;  nor  fo  apt  to  produce  final lnefs  of  the  piilfe,  or 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  to  affedl  the  flomach  ;  nor 
is  there  fuch  a  ftritture  as  to  render  the  inteftines  Imper¬ 
vious.  The  cure  is  the  fame  as  in  inflammation  in  any  of 
the  other  inteftines,  except  that  purgatives  are  ufed  with 
advantage,  and  laxatives  ought  always  to  be  employed. 

Inflammatio  Splenis.  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen . 
See  Splenitis. 

Lommius  obferves,  that  this  diforder  rarely  happens ; 
that  when  it  does,  there  is  a  hard  and  a  throbbing  tumor, 
a  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  a  continual  violent 
fever,  extreme  heat,  unquenchable  thirft,  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  blackifh  mucus,  a  total  lofs  of  appetite, 
with  a  difficult,  and,  as  it  were,  imperfedl  refpiration, 
like  that  of  children  when  they  fob  through  anger.  Ane* 
teus  further  fays,  that  the  pain  attending  inflammation  in 
the  fpleen  is  not  confiderable.  If  the  diftemper  be  not 
accompanied  by  an  ulcer,  but  continues  for  a  long  time, 
the  patients  have  an  averfion  to  food,  are  fwollen,  have  a 
bad  habit,  and  a  difagreeable  afpe£t,  and  have,  many  round 
livid,  hollow,  foul,  and  incurable  ulcers  over  the  whole 
body,  but  efpecially  on  the  legs,  which  entirely  emaciate 
and  kill  the  patients ;  but  fuch  as  have  only  a  finall,  hard, 
and  feirrhous  tumor,  feel  little  or  no  pain,  and  confe- 
quently  live  longer.  But  if  the  diftemper  overpowers  the 
patient,  a  dropfy,  a  confumption,  or  a  colliquation  of  the 
whole  body,  are  the  certain  confequence. 

The  general  methods  of  removing  other  violent  inter¬ 
nal  inflammations  mull  be  ufed  in  this  cafe.  If  the  in¬ 
flammation  can  be  difcufied,  the  patient  is  fafe  j  but  if  a 
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fuppuration,  or  any  other  kind  of  termination  follows, 
the  confequence  is  fatal  fooner  or  later. 

Inflammatio  Ventriculi.  Inflammation  of  the 
Stomach i  See  Gastritis. 

Alfa  called  inflammatory  colic. 

It  is  produced  from  nearly  the  fame  caufes  as  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  inteftines,  excepting  introfufception, 
and  hardened  faeces,  and  it  is  more  liable  to  be  excitec 
by  acrid  fubftancesi 

Many  of  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  in  the  intef- 
tines  attend.  When  the  ftomach  is  inflamed,  there  is  a 
pungent>  fixed)  burning  pain  in  it,  with  a  pulfation,  dif- 
tenfion,  and  tumor  ;  the  mildeft  things  that  are  fwallow- 
ed  increafe  this  pain,  and  at  the  fame  time  bring  on  fick- 
nefs,  vomiting,  purging,  or  hiccoughing ;  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  unneafinefs  about  the  precordia,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  fwallowing,  a  pain  in  fneezing,  the  pulfe  is 
fmall,  quick,  hard,  and  intermitting,  the  extremities  are 
cold,  there  are  clammy  fweats  and  faintings.  When  a 
wound  in  the  ftomach  is  the  caufe,  there  is  frequently 
little  or  no  pain,  although  all  the  other  fymptoms  take 
place,  and  the  patient  is  cut  off. 

Inflammation  in  the  ftomach  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from 
a  cardialgia,  and  from  an  inflammation  in  the  convex  part 
of  the  liver. 

This  diforder  is  of  the  moft  acute  kind,  and  unlefs  the 
moft  powerful  means  of  relief  are  immediately  employed, 
it  proves  fatal. 

In  general,  the  fame  method  of  cure  which  is  propofed 
when  the  inteftines  are  inflamed,  muft  be  purfued  in  this. 
The  principal  difference  is,  in  this  internal  malady  me¬ 
dicines  can  rarely  be  adminiftered,  on  account  of  the  great 
irritability  of  the  ftomach. 

Bleeding  is  almoft  the  only  dependence,  and  it  muft 
be  freely  ufed,  notwithftanding  the  lownefs  of  the  pulfe, 
and  repeated  till  the  pulfe  rifes. 

From  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient,  cordials  may  feem 
to  be  indicated,  but  they  are  extremely  injurious  in  this 
inftance.  r 

Whatever  is  given  to  drink  fhould  neither  be  cold  nor 
hot,  but.  gently  warmed.  Demulcents  and  emollients  are 
the  propereft  for  the  common  drink,  with  fmall  portions 
of  nitre,  or  of  the  rob  of  currants. 

Emollient  clyfters,  with  nitre,  fhould  frequently  be 
adminiftered,  and  they  fhould  be  injedled  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  that  they  may  adl  as  fomentations,  ^and  as  nutri¬ 
tives. 

Blifter  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  particularly  over  the 
part  aggrieved.  ■ 

Gentle  anodynes,  fuch  as  folution  of  gum  arabic,  or 
fpermaceti  made  into  draughts,  in  each  of  which  may  be 
gr.  x.  of  nitre,  and  from  iii.  to  v.  drops  of  tindl.  opii. 
Thefe  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  feems  neceffary  for 
moderating  the  pain,  and  checking  the  vomiting.  But 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  fhould  be  firft  abated. 

Bladders  of  hot  water  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  upon 
the  region  of  the  ftomach.  The  legs  may  frequently  be 
put  into  warm  water,  and  finapifms  may  be  applied  to 
the  feet. 

If  acrid  poifon,  or  an  excefs  of  eating  was  the  caufe,  a 
gentle  emetic  may  be  ventured  on,  but  on  all  other  occa¬ 
sions  avoid  this  kind  of  remedy. 

In  cafe  of  an  abfcefs  burfting,  give  the  balf.  capivi  ver. 

3  i.  three  times  a  day  in  a  draught  of  milk,  and  let  a  milk 
diet  be  enjoined. 

The  above  is  the  phlegmonic  inflammation ,  but  the 
following,  viz.  the  erythematic  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach,  moft  frequently  occurs.  It  often  occurs  with¬ 
out  at  firft  manifefting  its  prefence,  but  fometimes  it  is 
evident  by  the  affedlion  of  the  ftomach  fpreading  into  the 
cefophagus,  and  appearing  in  the  pharynx,  as  well  as  on 
the  whole  internal  iurface  of  the  mouth.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  an  erythematic  inflammation  affects  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  there  fhall  be  in  the 
ftomach  an  unufual  fenfibility  to  all  acrids,  with  a  fre¬ 
quent  vomiting,  the  ftomach  is  affected  with  the  fame  in¬ 
flammation.  Even  when  no  inflammation  appears  in  the 
fauces,  yet,  if  a  pain  be  felt  in  the  ftomach,  if  there  be 
a  want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety,  frequent  vomiting,  an 
unufual  fenfibility  with  refpedt  to  acrids,  fome  thirft. 


and  frequency  of  pulfe,  we  may  fufpedt  the  prefence  of 
this  difeafe  in  the  ftomach.  Erythematic  inflammation 
often  fpreads  from  place  to  place  on  the  fame  furface  ; 

'  occafioning  diarrhoea  in  the  inteftines,  and  vomiting  in 
the  ftomach. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  treatment  will  vary  according 
to  the  caufes,  &c.  When  an  acrid  matter  taken  in  by 
the  mouth  is  the  caufe,  this  is  to  be  evacuated  by  large 
draughts  of  warm  mild  liquids  :  then  fome  general  de¬ 
mulcent  fhould  be  employed  ;  or  if  the  nature  of  the 
acrimony,  and  its  proper  corrector  be  known,  it  fhould 
be  adminiftered.  If  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  mani- 
feft,  according  to  their  degree,  let  bleeding,  bliftering 
on  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  fomentations  on  the  belly, 
and  frequent  emollient  laxative  glyfters  be  ufed.  But  as 
the  affection  often  arifes  in  putrid  difeafes,  &c.  fo  in 
thefe  cafes  bleeding  cannot  be  admitted  ;  all  that  can  be 
done  in  fuch  circumftances,  is  to  avoid  irritation,  and  to 
throw  into  the  ftomach  as  much  of  acids,  and  of  acefcent 
aliments,  as  it  can  bear.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol. 
i.  p.  356,  &c.  ed.  4. 

Inflammatio  Femoris.  Inflammation  of  the 

'Thigh. 

The  fafeia  lata  femoris,  is  followed  by  very  unkindly 
fuppurations ;  and  whenever  matter  is  formed  under  it, 
we  fhould  give  it  vent  as  foon  as  it  is  difeovered. 

Inflammatio  Testium.  Inflammation  of  the 

Teflicles.  See  Herni  a  Humoralis.  1 

Inflammatio  Vaginal  Inflammation  of  the 

Vagina. 

This  accident  fometimes  happens  after  delivery.  It  is 
occafioned  by  the  head  o*  the  child  being  long  retained  in 
the  pelvis. 

If  the  fwelling  and'  inflammation  is  not  very  great, 
they  are  generally  removed  by  the  difeharge  of  the  lochia  j 
but  if  the  internal  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  inflamed, 
emollient  injedlions  muft  be  thrown  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  piece  of  prepared  fponge  fhould  be  introduc¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  its  coalefcing.  The  fponge  maybe  thus 
prepared :  take  a  piece  of  a  proper  fize  for  keeping  the 
vagina  open,  when  it  is.  expanded  ;  foak  it  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  roll  it  tight  from  end  to  end  with  a  firing  ;  cut 
off  any  irregularities,  or  hard  lumps,  and  lay  it  to  dry  ; 
when  d/y,  take  off  the  firing ;  the  fponge  being  thea 
fliff  it  will  remain  in  that  form  ;  anoint  it  with  lard,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  vagina,  the  moifture  of  which  will 
expand  it. 

If  the  preffure  on  this  part  was  fo  long  continued  as  to 
obftrudl  the  circulation  in  it,  a  mortification  will  enfue,. 
which  may  either  be  total  or  partial :  if  it  is  total,  the 
patient  will  die  ;  if  partial  only,  the  mortified  parts  will- 
flough  off.  This  may  be  known  to  be  the  cafe,,  if  the 
woman  complains  of  great  pain  after  delivery,  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  difeharge  of  fharp  ichor  at  firft  from  the  va¬ 
gina,  then  pus  and  matter.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  emol- 
'ient  fomentations  may  be  thrown  up  from  time  to  time  ; 
doffils  of  lint  may  be  dipped  in  fome  proper  balfam,  and 
applied  to  the  parts  to  deterge  and  heal  them;  and  when 
the  Houghs  are  all  call  off,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
orevent  the  vagina  from  growing  together,  either  by  intro¬ 
ducing  doffils  of  lint,  or  pieces  of  fponge  into  it. 

Inflammatio  Uteri.  Inflammation  of  the  J'Vomb, 
See  Hysteritis  :  called  alfo,  Metritis. 

Women  after  child-birth,  when  the  lochia  are  impeded,, 
are  the  moft  frequent  fubjedts  of  this  complaint. 

The  caufes,  befules  the  common  ones  of  internal  in¬ 
flammations  in  general,  are  tearing,  bruifes,  ext  ernal  lli- 
muli,  obftrudled  menflrua,  or  obftrudled  lochia.  It  often 
happens  after  abortion,  and  child-birth,  efpeeially  when 
the  lochia  are  prevented  by  cold,  or  other  caufe,  and  is 
then  attended  with  fymptoms  different  from  thofe  which 
appear  when  an  uterus  not  lately  impregnated  is  in¬ 
flamed. 

In  the  firft  cafe  there  is  a  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  which  for  the  moft  part  is  neither  throbbing  nor 
conftantly  acute ;  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  efpeeially  after 
child-birth,  often  fmall,  fometimes  irregular;  in  flrong 
habits,  and  after  early  abortions,  hard  ;  the  patient  is  af- 
fe&ed  with  delirium,  a  fubfuitus  tendinum,  and  the  other 
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fymptoms  of  irritation  the  womb  gangrenes  and  morti 
fies,  and  the  patient  finks.  In  the  fecond,  the  pain  is 
more  conftant,  bounded,  and  throbbing  ;  the  pulfe  is 
hard,  full,  and  ftrong,  and  other  fymptoms  of  general 
inflammation  attend  j  or  if  the  difeafe  rifes  to  a  greater 
height,  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  frequent,  the  fymptoms 
of  irritation  attend,  and  fuppuration  is  more  liable  to 
happen. 

In  both,  as  different  parts  of  the  womb  are  affe&ed 
there  is  a  ftrangury,  or  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  ;  the  little 
that  is  difcharged  is  fetid  and  hot,  or  a  tenefmus  attends 
■with  a  pain  in  going  to  ftool ;  or  there  is  pain  in  moving 
the  lower  extremities,  or  fwelling,  with  heat,  to  be  felt 
by  introducing  a  finger  up  the  vagina,  the  os  tincie  being 
fhut ;  univerfal  reftleffnefs,  thick  urine,  pain  upon  exter¬ 
nal  prefTure,  the  belly  is  tenfe,  a  red  ftain  extends  up  to 
the  navel,  and  turns  black  when  fatal ;  and  if  it  happens 
in  an  impregnated  uterus,  an  abortion  follows. 

It  often  happens  that  the  woman  can  only  lie  on  her 
back,  and  on  turning  to  either  fide,  {he  feels  a  painfu 
heavy  mafs  fall  to  that  fide,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  ex 
ceflive  pain  in  the  loins,  kidnies,  and  groin,  of  the  oppo 
fite  fide.  The  pains  excited  by  inflammation  in  the  womb 
fometimes  extend  to  the  infide  of  the  thighs  when  the 
woman  turns  on  her  fide,  or  it  is  felt  in  the  loins. 

This  diforder  may  be  removed  by  a  fpontaneous  erup 
tion  of  the  menfes,  or  of  the  lochia  ;  or  after  an  abortion 
or  child-birth,  by  the  patient’s  falling  into  a  conftant 
equal,  gentle,  long-continued  fweat ;  or  it  may  terminate 
in  an  abfeefs,  or  a  mortification,  both  which  laft  are  a! 
moft  always  fatal.  Sometimes  a  metailafis  proves  a  means 
of  relief. 

Bleeding,  however  ufeful  in  moft  inflammatory  difor- 
ders,  in  this  particular  one,  though  not  wholly  ufelefs, 
yet  if  freely  ufed  only  increafes  the  weaknefs,  without 
lefiening  the  inflammation. 

When  inflammation  attacks  a  womb  not  lately  impreg¬ 
nated,  the  common  remedies  ufed  in  internal  inflamma¬ 
tions  are  to  be  employed,  regard  being  had  to  whether 
the  attendants  are  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  or  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  irritation. 

In  abortions  and  labours,  where  the  patient  hath  not 
been  much  weakened,  if  the  pulfe  is  hard,  jnd  not  very 
frequent,  the  lofs  of  blood  by  the  arm  may1' be  followec, 
with  advantage,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  this  evacua¬ 
tion  can  be  repeated ;  therefore,  the  general  method  of 
cure  will  always  depend  on  relaxants,  fuch  as  the  pulv. 
antim.  and  hauft.  falin.  taking  care  that  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  purging.  To  thefe,  as  neceflary,  may  be  added, 
anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  fomentations  and  poultices. 

In  delicate  or  feeble  conftitutions,  after  child-birth,  and 
where  there  is  no  hardnefs,  but  great  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  this  diforder  too  often  proves  fatal.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  moderately  warm, 
exciting,  if  pofiible,  a  gentle  conftant  fweat  by  farina¬ 
ceous  decoTions,  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  repeated,  and  applying  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tices. 

Perfpiration  may  be  free  ;  the  other  ufual  evacuations 
by  urine  and  ftool  may  be  moderately  promoted  ;  but  all 
very  extraordinary  ones  are  dangerous. 

Always  guard  againft  prefTure  on  the  affedled  part, 
whether  from  any  thing  external,  from  urine  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  or  from  fteces  in  the  reftum.  Urine,  if  neceflary, 
may  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  and  the  bowels  may 
be  emptied  by  repeated  clyfters,  which  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tery. 

Blifters  generally  quicken  the  pulfe  too  much,  and  feem 
not  fo  ufeful  in  this  cafe  as  in  fome  other  local  inflamma¬ 
tion.. 

No  diforder  requires  more  care  to  keep  the  patient 
compofed  in  mind,  and  ftill  in  bed. 

Until  the  fever  and  fpafms  abate,  the  ftimulant  aroma¬ 
tics  and  emmenagogues  will  be  improper  ;  indeed  the  lo¬ 
chia  are  rarely  promoted  by  them  at  any  time. 

If  pain  continues,  notwithftanding  the  ufual  treatment, 
opiates  may  fometimes  be  given  with  fuccefs,  as  is  di¬ 
rected  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

If  a  fuppuration  comes  on,  endeavour  to  procure  an 
exit  to  the  pus  as  foon  as  pofiible,  which  when  it  points 
to  the  perinseum  may  be  fometimes  managed. 

For  what  hath  been  taught  by  the  ancients,  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  inflammationy  fee  in  Fernelius  *,  ajfo  Magenife  on 


Inflammation  ;  and  Aikin’s  Obfervations  on  the  external 
Ufe  of  Preparations  of  Lead,  and  on  Inflammation,  as 
it  conftitutes  particular  Dlforders  ;  likewife  Fordyce’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  part  the  fecond. 

Inflammatoria  Febris.  Inflammatory  Fever. 

See  Synocha. 

_  When  an  ardent  fever  is  attended  with  an  inflammatory 
diathefis,  or  when  a£tual  inflammation  affedts  any  part 
during  the  prefence  of  a  fever  the  patient  is  faid  to  la¬ 
bour  under  one  of  an  inflammatory  kind ;  but  according 
to  the  different  parts  on  which  the  inflammation  is  feated, 
different  denominations  are  given  to  the  diforder,  as  when 
it  is  feated  in  the  throat  it  is  called  angina,  &c. 

In  ftrong  conftitutions  it  is  produced  by  any  of  the 
caufes  by  which  fever  may  be  excited.  A  predifpofition 
in  fome  particular  part,  is  the  general  caufe  of  a  partial 
inflammation  affefting  the  lungs  of  one,  the  pleura  of  an¬ 
other,  &c.  When  a  fever  attacks  where  this  predifpo¬ 
fition  prevails,  the  irritation,  which  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  all  inflammations ,  a£ts  with  moft  advantage,  and 
there  moft  readily  produces  its  effe&s.  In  fome  inftances 
the  fever  precedes  the  inflammationy  in  others  the  former 
is  the  confequence  of  the  latter. 

The  caufes  of  inflammatory  fevers  are,  in  general 
whatever  are  the  ufual  caufes  of  fever,  and  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  feparately. 

The  fymptoms  in  the  beginning  are  often  flight,  but 
they  are  foon  followed  by  a  violent  hot  fit,  in  which  all 
the  fymptoms  indicating  ftrength  appear  in  a  great  degree, 
the  whole  fever  being  often  entirely  terminated  by  topical 
inflammationy  or  an  haemorrhage,  leaving  only  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis ;  or  in  a  few  periods  the  patient  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  ftrong  adtion  of  the  veffels  immediately  af- 
fetfting  the  brain,  or  depriving  him  entirely  of  fleep,  and, 
in  confequence  of  that,  caufing  delirium,  violent  convul- 
fions,  and  death.  If  none  of  thefe  things  happen  in  the 
fecond  week,  the  ftrength  diminifhes,  and  the  fever  goes 
off  with  a  perfett  crifis,  or  imperfedt  critical  fymptoms 
appear  after  each  exacerbation  j  thefe  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  lefs,  the  white  cruft  on  the  tongue  falls  off,  but  fome¬ 
times  leaves  little  exculcerations  behind.  If  a  local  in¬ 
flammation  begins  with  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  of 
fever,  and  they  remain  after  the  pain  hath  arifen ;  when 
the  inflammation  is  diminifhed  by  any  natural  of  artificial 
means,  it  often  happens  that  the  fever  continues,  in¬ 
creafes,  and  is  attended  with  weaknefs  until  the  patient 
dies. 

When  a  pleurify,  or  other  partial  inflammation ,  arifes 
in  the  hot  fit  of  a  fever,  it  is  preceded  by  horror  and  rigor, 
cold,  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  feveral  of  the  other 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage,  thefe  are  followed  by  the 
fymptoms  of  the  next  ftage  ;  together  with  thofe  of  the 
inflammatory  diathefis ;  after  which  the  pain,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  the  inflammation  in  the  fide,  or  part  affedl- 
ed,  take  place ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  of 
fever  commonly  leave  the  patient,  thofe  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathefis  continuing.  Sometimes  the  fymptoms  of 
the  firft  ftage  of  fever  are  relieved.  In  this  cafe  anxiety 
about  the  prtecordia,  tranfparent  urine,  particular  even¬ 
ing  paroxyfms,  &c.  continue  along  with  the  inflamma - 
tionsy  produce  a  different  progrefs  and  terminationfof  the 
difeafe,  and  require  a  variety  in  the  treatment. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  firft,  to  reduce  the  fever 
ay  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  and  repeating  it  as  requir¬ 
ed.  Secondly,  to  remove  the  increafed  irritability  of  the 
affedted  part.  And,  thirdly,  to  promote  the  fecretions 
and  excretions. 

The  diet  fhould  be  chiefly  boiled  oats,  or  barley,  or  fub- 
acid  fruits  ;  the  drink  fhould  be  taken  frequently  in  fmall 
quantities.  It  may  confift  of  whey,  barley-water,  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  or  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  other 
fuch  like  fruits.  It  maybe  drank  warm  or  cold  as  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  Half  a  dram  of  nitre  may  be 
diffolved  in  every  pint  of  liquor  in  which  no  acid  juice  is 
mixed. 

Let  the  room  be  frequently  filled  with  a  pure  cool  air. 

If  the  patient  hath  any  ftrength,  let  him  be  made  to  fit 
up  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  in  a  day.  This  Ieffens  the 
fever,  head-ach,  and  delirium  ;  but  when  a  falutary  fweat 
comes  on,  he  may  lay  ftill.  The  fheets  may  be  changed 
every  two  or  three  days,  until  all  putrid  or  other  morbid 
fteams  are  removed. 
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For  the  moll  part,  the  cure  depends  in  a  great  meafure 
on  a  due  difcharge  of  blood.  The  bleeding  may  be  re¬ 
peated  in  many  inflances  to  a  third  or  fourth  time ;  but 
when  on  the  firft  bleeding,  the  blood  is  rather  florid  than 
fizy,  and  no  relief  follows  it,  the  operation  fhould  cauti- 
oufly  be  repeated.  Purging  alfo,  and  the  fame  general 
treatment  as  in  an  ardent  fever,  is  to  be  urged  in  thofe  of 
the  inflammatory  kind. 

If  the  blood  is  fizy,  the  fal  or  liquor  c.  c.  and  the 
fal  fuccin.  purificati,  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 
Nitre  with  camphor  are  alfo  particularly  ufeful,  or  Clut- 
ton’s  febrifuge  fpirit  may  be  given  in  every  draught  of  the 
patient’s  drink. 

To  promote  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  antimonial 
preparations  are  to  be  preferred.  The  firft  dofe  fhould 
be  given  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  excite  a  gentle  puking  : 
the  next  two  or  three  dofes  fhould  keep  up  a  naufea; 
and  fmall  quantities  of  an  opiate,  fuch  as  the  tin£l  opii, 
gt.  iii.  advi.  or  a  proper  quantity  of  the  elix.  opii  camph. 
fhould  be  added.  Thefe  relax  and  moderate  the  irritation 
preternaturally  excited  in  the  conftitution.  In  cafes  which 
do  not  well  admit  of  bleeding,  as  foon  as  the  heat  is  fo 
abated,  that  a  diaphoretic  may  be  admitted,  the  pulv. 
rad.  contrayerv.  may  be  mixed  with  fpermaceti,  and  to 
thefe  the  fal  c.  c.  may  be  added,  from  gr.  xv.  to  g  i-  in 
each  dofe  ;  though,  if  there  is  a  very  loofe  texture  ob- 
ferved  in  the  blood,  acids,  with  warm  cordials,  are  to  be 
preferred. 

After  due  evacuations  by  bleeding  and  purging,  if  the 
pain  is  confiderable,  apply  a  blifter  over  the  pained  part, 
when  the  inflammation  is  local.  In  all  kinds  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fevers,  when  the  patient  becomes  languid,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  comatofe  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  diforder,  blif- 
ters  are  one  of  the  principal  kind  of  helps ;  cordials,  as 
camphor,  faffron,  &c.  may  accompany  them. 

If  when  the  fever  is  nearly  gone,  the  delirium,  for 
want  of  fleep,  continues,  the  lyftem  being  greatly  weak¬ 
ened,  after  all  other  means  of  procuring  fleep  are  tried  in 
vain,  opiates  may  fometimes  be  given  with  advantage. 

Let  the  patient’s  mouth  and  throat  be  frequently  wafh- 
ed ;  his  hands  and  feet  bathed  in  luke-warm  water  ;  and 
fomentations  be  applied  to  thofe  parts  where  the  greateft 
number  of  vefiels  lie  expofed  to  the  toiich. 

Sometimes,  after  the  inflammatory  diathefis  is  conquered, 
this  kind  of  fever  ends  in  a  violent  putrid  one,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  though  a 
putrid  fever  had  attacked  the  patient  at  the  firft. 

See  Fordyce’s  Elements  of  Phyfic,  part  ii.  Fordyce’s 
Enq.  into  the  Caufes,  &c.  of  putrid  and  inflammatory 
Fevers. 

INFLATIO.  So  an  emphyfema  is  fometimes  called. 

INFLUENZA.  Wkilft  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
philofophers,  that  all  things  upon  earth  were  governed 
by  the  heavens,  phyficians  imputed  the  epidemical  ca- 
tarrhous  femipeftilential  fever  to  the  influence  of  the 
ftars  ;  whence,  the  Italians  gave  it  the  name  of  influenza. 
From  Sydenham  upwards  to  Hippocrates,  it  was  known 
and  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  febris  catarrhalis  epidc- 
mica  :  but  Sydenham  chiefly  calls  it  tufts  epidemica .  Since 
Sydenham’s  time  it  hath  been  vai'ioufly  named,  but  is 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  influenza. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this,  difeafe  in  his  nofology,  as  a  va¬ 
riety  of  his  catarrhus  a  contagio. 

In  the  year  1673,  Sydenham  treated  of  the  nature  and 
cure  of  the  putrid  fever,  by  him  called  variolous  fever ; 
he  found  that  this  fever  returned  every  fummer  after¬ 
wards,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  cholera  morbus ,  and 
bilious  fever ,  (by  him  called  the  new  fever).  In  1675, 
thefe  fevers  were  attended  by  a  new  fymptom,  viz.  an 
uncommon  degree  of  ftupory  which  frequently  ended  in  a 
coma ,  and  was  for  that  reafon  by  Sydenham  called  the 
comatous  fever.  In  the  beginning  of  November  of  the 
fame  year,  this  fever  was  complicated  with  a  cough ,  and 
was  defcribed  by  Sydenham  pretty  nearly  as  follows. 

“  This  fever  proceeded  in  this  manner  during  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fometimes  feizing  the  head,  at  others  the  bowels, 
every  where  raging  under  the  appearance  of  fymptoms 
peculiar  to  thofe  parts,  till  the  end  of  Oflober ;  when 
the  weather,  which  till  now  had  continued  in  a  manner  as 
warm  as  lummer,  changed  fuddenly  to  cold  and  moift  ; 
whence  catarrhs  and  coughs  became  more  frequent  than 
I  remember  to  have  known  them  in  any  other  feafon.  But 
it  is  of  moft  moment  to  obferve,  that  the  ftationary  fever 
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of  this  conftitution  ufually  fucceeded  thefe  coughs,  and 
hence  became  more  epidemic,  and  likewife  varied  fome  of 
its  fymptoms.  For  whereas  fome  little  time  before,  it 
attacked  the  head  and  bowels,  now  it  chiefly  feized  die 
lungs  and  pleura,  whence  arofe  peripneumonic  and  pleu- 
retic  fymptoms ;  though  it  was  ftill  precifely  the  fame 
fever  that  began  in  July  1673,.  and  continued  without  any 
alteration  of  its  fymptoms  till  the  rife  of  thefe  catarrhs. 

“  Thefe  catarrhs  and  coughs  continued  to  die  end  of 
November,  after  which  they  abated,  but  the  fever  ftill  re¬ 
mained  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  catarrhs  appeared  ; 
though  it  was  neither  quite  fo  epidemic,  nor  accompanied 
with  quite  the  fame  fymptoms,  diefe  depending  accident¬ 
ally  upon  the  catarrhs. 

“  In  )  675,  the  feafon  having  continued  unufually  warm, 
like  fummer,  till  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  being 
fuddenly  fucceeded  by  cold  and  moift  weather,  a  cough  be¬ 
came  more  frequent  than  I  remember  to  have  known  it  at 
any  other  time  ;  for  it  fcarce  fuffered  any  one  to  efcape, 
of  whatever  age  or  conftitution  he  were,  and  feized  whole 
families  at  once;  nor  was  it  remarkable  only  for  the  num-s 
bers  it  attacked  (for  every  winter  abundance  of  perfons 
are  affl  idled  with  a  cough),  but  alfo  on  account  of  the 
danger  that  attended  it :  for  as  the  conftitution,  both  now 
and  during  the  preceding  autumn,  eminently  tended  to 
produce  the  epidemic  fever  above  defcribed,  and  as  there 
was  now  no  other  epidemic  exifting,  which  by  its  oppo* 
fition  might  in  fome  meafure,  leflen  its  violence,  the 
cough  made  way  for,  and  readily  changed  into  the  fever. 
In  the  mean  while,  as  the  cough  aflifted  the  conftitution 
in  producing  the  fever,  fo  the  fever  on  this  account  at¬ 
tacked  the  lungs  and  pleuray  juft  as  it  had  afredled  the 
head  even  the  week  preceding  this  cough ;  which  fudden 
alteration  of  the  fymptoms,  occafioned  fome,  for  want  of 
fufficient  attention,  to  efteem  this  fever,  an  eflential  pleu- 
rify  or  peripneumony,  though  it  remained  the  fame  as  it 
had  been  during  this  conftitution,  i.  e.  fince  July  1673. 

“  For  it  began  now  as  it  always  did,  with  a  pain  in  the 
head,  back,  and  fome  of  the  limbs ;  which  were  the 
fymptoms  of  every  fever  of  this  conftitution,  except  only 
that  the  febrile  matter,  when  it  was  copioufly  depofited 
in  the  lungs  and  pleura ,  through  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
occafioned  fuch  fymptoms  as  belong  to  thofe  parts.  But, 
neverthelefs,  as  far  as  I  could  obferve,  the  fever  was  the 
very  fame  with  that  which  prevailed  to  the  day  when  this 
cough  firft  appeared ;  and  this  likewife  the  remedies  to 
which  it  readily  yielded  plainly  {hewed.  And  though, 
the  pungent  pain  of  the  fide,  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
the  colour  of  the  blood  that  was  taken  away,  and  the  reft 
of  the  fymptoms  that  are  ufual  in  a  pleurify,  feemed  to 
intimate  that  it  was  an  eflential  pleurify ;  yet,  this  difeafe 
required  no  other  method  of  cure  than  that  which  agreed 
with  the  fever  of  this  conftitution,  and  did  no  ways  ad¬ 
mit  of  that  which  was  proper  in  the  true  pleurify,  as 
will  hereafter  appear.  A  dd  to  this,  that  when  a  pleurify 
is  the  original  difeafe,  it  ufually  arifes  betwixt  fpring  anil 
fummer  ;  whereas  the  diftemper  we  now  treat  of,  begun 
at  a  very  different  feafon,  and  is  only  to  be  reckoned  a 
fymptom  of  the  fever  which  was  peculiar  to  the  current 
year,  and  the  effect  of  the  accidental  cough. 

Now,  in  order  to  proceed  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
particular  method  of  cure,  which  experience,  {hews  to  be 
requifite  both  in  this  cough  and  in  thofe  which  happen  in 
other  years,  provided  they  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  effluvia  which  ufed  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  the  mafs  of  blood  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  are 
ftruck  in,  and  thrown  upon  the  lungs,  from  the  fudden 
ftoppage  of  the  pores  by  cold,  by  irritating  the  lungs,  im¬ 
mediately  raife  a  cough  ;  and  the  hot  and  excrementious 
vapours  of  the  blood  being  hereby  prevented  from  paffing 
off  by  perfpiration,  a  fever  is  eafily  raifed  in  the  mafs  ; 
namely,  when  either  the  vapours  are  fo  copious  that  the 
lungs  are  unable  to  expel  them,  or  the  inflammation  is 
increafed  by  the  adventitious  heat  arifing  from  the  ufe  of 
overheating  remedies,  or  too  hot  a  regimen,  fo  as  fuddenly 
to  caufe  a  fever  in  a  perfon  who  was  already  too  much 
difpofed  to  one,  But  of  whatever  kind  the  ftationary 
fever  be,  which  prevails  the  fame  year,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  this  new  fever  foon  aflumes  its  name,  becomes  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  in  moft  particulars  refembles  it; 
though  it  may  ftill  retain  fome  fymptoms  belonging  to  the 
cough,  whence  it  arofe.  In  every  cough,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  this  caufe,  it  is  fufficiently  manifeft  that 
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regard  mull  be  had  not  only  to  the  ccrugh,  but  like-wife  to 
the  fever  that  fo  readily  fucceeds  it. 

Relying  on  this  foundation,  I  endeavoured  to  relieve 
fuch  as  required  my  affiftance  by  the  following  method  : 
if  the  cough  had  not  yet  caufed  a  fever,  and  other  fymp- 
toms,  which,  as  we  faid,  ufually  accompany  it,  I  judged 
it  fufficient  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  flefh  meats,  and  all  kinds 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  advifed  moderate  exercife,  go¬ 
ing  into  the  air,  and  a  draught  of  a  cooling  pectoral  ptifan 
to  be  taken  between  whiles.  Thefe  few  things  fufficed 
to  relieve  the  cough ;  and  prevent  the  fever,  and  other 
iymptoms  ufually  attending  it.  For  as  by  abftaining 
from  flcfn  and  fpirituous  liquors,  along  with  the  ufe  cf 
cooling  medicines,  the  blood  was  fo  cooled,  as  not  eafily 
to  admit  of  a  febrile  imprelhon,  fo  by  the  ufe  of  exercife 
thofe  hot  effluvia  of  the  blood,  which  {truck  in,  and  occa¬ 
fion  a  cough  as  often  as  the  pores  are  (topped  by  fudden 
cold,  are  commodioufly  exhaled  in  the  natural  and  true 
way,  to  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

“  With  refpedt  to  quieting  the  cough,  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed  that  opiates,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  heating  medicines 
•ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  equally  unfafe ;  for  the  matter 
of  the  cough  being  entangled  and  ftiffened  thereby,  thofe 
vapours  which  (hould  pafs  off  from  the  blood,  in  a  gentle 
and  gradual  manner,  by  coughing,  are  retained  in  the 
niafs,  and  raife  a  fever  :  and  this  frequently  proves  very 
fatal  to  abundance  of  the  common  people,  who,  whilit 
they  unadvifedly  endeavour  to  check  the  cough,  by  taking 
burnt  brandy,  and  other  hot  liquors,  occafion  pleuritic 
or  peripneumonic  diforders  ;  and  by  this  irrational  proce¬ 
dure  render  this  difeafe  dangerous,  and  often  mortal, 
which  of  its  own  nature  is  ilight,  and  eafily  curable. 
Neither  do  they  err  lefs,  though  they  feem  to  act  more 
reafonably,  who  endeavour  to  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  by  raifing  fweat ;  for,  though  we  do  not  deny  that 
fpontaneous  fweats  frequently  prove  more  effectual  than 
all  other  helps  in  expelling  the  morbific  caufe,  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  whilft  we  attempt  to  force  fweat,  we  in¬ 
flame  the  blood,  and  may  poffibly  deftroy  the  patient, 
whom  we  defire  to  cure. 

“  But  it  happens  fometimes,  not  only  when  the  difeafe 
has  been  unikilfully  treated,  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
ferred,  but  alfo  fpontaneoufly,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
illnefs,  or  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  efpecially  in  tender 
and  weakly  perfons,  that  the  cough  is  fucceeded  by  al¬ 
ternate  intervals  of  heat  and  cold,  a  pain  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  and  fometimes  a  tendency  to  fweat,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  the  night  ;  all  which  fymptoms  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fever  of  this  conflitution,  as  it  were,  of  the 
lungs,  which  occafioned  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  (topped 
the  cough,  and  increafed  the  fever. 

“  According  to  the  beft  obfervation  I  could  make,  the 
fever,  and  its  mod  dangerous  fymptoms,  were  beft  re¬ 
lieved  by  bleeding  in  the  arm,  applying  a  blifter  to  the 
neck,  and  giving  a  glyfter  every  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  advifed  the  patient  to  fit  up  fome  hours  every  day,  to 
forbear  flefh  meats,  and  fometimes  to  drink  fmall  beer, 
fometimes  milk  and  water,  and  fometimes  a  cooling  and 
lenient  ptifan.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abated  not  in  two 
or  three  days,  but  continued  very  violent,  I  bled  a  fecond 
time,  and  advifed  the  continuance  of  the  glyfters.  But 
with  refpedt  to  glyfters,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  ei¬ 
ther  in  this  or  other  fevers,  that  they  are  not  to  be  long 
and  frequently  ufed  when  the  difeafe  is  in  its  decline  ;  ei- 
pecially  in  hyfteric  women,  and  in  men  that  are  fubje£t 
to  the  hypochondriac  difeafe  ;  for  the  blood  and  juices  of 
fuch  perfons  are  eafily  changed,  and  foon  agitated  and 
heated ;  whence  the  animal  osconomy  is  difturbed,  and 
the  febrile  fymptoms  continued  beyond  the  ufual  time. 

“  But  to  return,  to  our  fubjeift;  whilft  by  this  means  we 
allowed  time  that  the  blood  might  gradually  free  itfelf 
from  thofe  hot  particles  that  were  lodged  in  the  pleura 
and  lungs,  all  the  fymptoms  ufually  went  off  in  a  gentle 
manner;  whereas,  when  the  difeafe  was  treated  in  a  rough 
way,  by  giving  abundance  of  remedies,  it  either  deftroy- 
ed  the  patient,  or  rendered  it  neceffary  to  repeat  bleeding 
oftener  than  the  difeafe  required,  or  would  fafely  bear,  in 
order  to  fave  his  life.  For  though  repeated  bleeding  an- 
fvvers  every  purpofe  in  the  true  pleurify,  and  is  alone  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  cure  thereof,  provided  there  be  no  hin¬ 
drance  from  a  hot  regimen  and  heating  medicines  ;  yet, 
here,  on  the  contrary,  it  fufficed  to  bleed  once,  or  at  mod 
twice,  in  cafe  the  patient  refrained  from  bed,  and  drank 


cooling  liquors.  And  I  never  found  it  neceffary  to  bleed 
more  frequently,  unlefs  the  fymptoms  relating  to  the 
pleura  and  lungs  were  much  increafed  by  fome  adventiti¬ 
ous  heat,  and  even  in  this  cafe  the  pradlice  was  not  wholly 
void  of  danger. 

“  Upon  this  occafion,  I  (ball  briefly  deliver  my  fenti- 
ments  with  refpedl  to  avery  trite  and  common  opinion,  viz. 
that  a  pleurify  is  found  to  be  of  fo  malignant  a  nature  in 
fome  years,  that  it  will  not  then  bear  bleeding,  at  lealt 
not  fo  often  as  this  diftemper  ordinarily  demands.  Now, 
though  I  conceive  that  a  true  and  ejfential  pleurify,  which, 
as  (hall  hereafter  be  obferved,  happens  indifferently  in 
all  conftitutions,  does  in  all  years  equally  indicate  repeat¬ 
ed  bleeding  ;  yet,  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  peculiar 
epidemic  fever  of  the  year,  from  fudden  alteration  of  the 
manifeft  qualities  of  the  air,  readily  throws  off  the  mor¬ 
bid  matter  upon  the  pleura  and  lungs,  while  the  fever 
notwithftanding  continues  exadlly  the  fame.  Wherefore, 
in  this  cafe,  though  bleeding  may  be  ufed  to  abate  this 
fymptom  when  it  is  very  violent,  yet,  generally  fpeaking, 
little  more  blood  ought  to  be  taken  away  than  is  required 
by  the  fever  whereon  this  fymptom  depends ;  for  if  the 
fever  be  of  a  kind  that  will  bear  frequent  bleeding,  it 
may  likewife  be  repeated  in  the  pleurify,  which  is  a 
fymptom  thereof :  but  if  the  fever  will  not  bear  repeated 
bleeding,  it  will  be  prejudicial  in  the  pleurify,  which  will 
go  off  with,  or  laft  as  long  as  the  fever  does.  And  in 
my  judgment  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  fymptomatic  pleurify 
that  accompanied  the  fever  which  prevailed  here  at  the 
time  the  cough  began,  namely  in  winter  1675;  and, 
therefore,  I  muft  obferve,  that  whoever,  in  tire  cure  of 
fevers,  hath  not  always  in  view  the  conflitution  of  the 
year,  inafmuch  as  it  tends  to  produce  fome  particular 
epidemic  difeafe,  and  likewife  to  reduce  all  the  contem¬ 
porary  difeafes  to  its  form  and  likenefs,  proceeds  in  an 
uncertain  and  fallacious  way. 

“  In  the  month  of  November  of  the  above  mentioned 
year,  I  attended  the  elded  fon  of  fir  Francis  Wyndham 
in  this  fever.  He  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  fide,  aird 
the  other  fymptoms  that  attended  thofe  who  had  this  dif¬ 
eafe.  I  bled  him  but  once,  applied  a  blifter  to  his  neck, 
inje£led  glyfters  every  day,  gave  him  cooling  ptifans  and 
emulfions,  and  fometimes  milk  and  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
to  drink ;  and  advifed  his  fitting  up  a  few  hours  every 
day  :  and  by  this  method  he  recovered  in  a  few  days,  and 
a  purge  completed  the  cure. 

“  But  it  muft  be'remarked,  that  though  thefe  were  the 
fymptoms  which  fucceeded  the  cough,  during  this  winter, 
yet  the  cough,  unattended  with  thefe  fymptoms,  was 
more  prevalent  at  the  fame  time.  But  this  required  nei¬ 
ther  bleeding  nor  glyfters,  provided  a  fever  was  not  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  a  hot  regimen,  or  heating  medicines  ;  it  fuf¬ 
ficed  to  allow  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  and  to  forbid 
the  ufe  of  flefh,  wine,  and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  which 
are  apt  to  caufe  a  fever.”  Wallis’s  Sydenham. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1775,  the  putrid  fever  came  on  j 
was  fucceeded  by  the  cholera  morbus  in  Auguft,  and  the 
bilious  fever  in  September,  as  ufual ;  this  bilious  fever, 
however,  was  attended  viyth  a  degree  of  Jlupory  which 
went  off  with  the  other  fymptoms  when  properly  treated ; 
but  was  eafily  turned  into  a  comay  when  improperly 
treated  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe.  See  Dr.  Grant’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Epidemic  Cough  and  Fever,  1776,  frorq 
Sydenham. 

This  fubje£l  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  many  fince 
the  year  1775 »  and  in  1782,  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth  gave  his 
obfervations  of  this  diforder,  in  the  firft  volume  of  Me¬ 
dical  Communications,  p.  71.  & c.  the  fubftance  of  which 
is  as  follow. 

The  late  injluenza  was  very  generally  accompanied  not 
only  with  the  ufual  catarrhal  fymptoms,  but  with  others 
no  lefs  diftreffing  to  the  patient,  and  which  were  ftill 
more  alarming  to  the  phyfician  ;  fuch  as  great  languor, 
lownefs,  and  oppreffion  at  the  precordia ;  anxiety,  with 
frequent  fighing,  ficknefs,  and  violent  head-ach.  The 
pulfe  was  uncommonly  quick  and  irregular,  and  the  fick 
were  frequently  delirious,  efpecially  in  the  night.  The 
heat  of  the  body  was  feldom  confiderable,  particularly 
when  compared  with  the  violence  of  the  other  fymptoms  *, 
the  (kin  was  moift,  with  a  tendency  to  profufe  fweating ; 
the  tongue  white  or  yellowifh,  but  moift.  Some  per¬ 
fons  complained  of  fevere  mufcular  pains  either  general 
or  local,  others  had  eryfipelatous  patches  or  efflorefcences 
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(3n  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  in  one  inftance  ter¬ 
minated  in  gangrene  and  death.  I  obferved  petechite  but 
once,  and  then  only  two  days  before  death.  Thofe  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  influenza  were  in  general  taken  fuddenly 
ill,  and  the  fymptoms  in  the  beginning,  or  for  the  firft 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  were  extremely  violent, 
bearing  ho  proportion  either  to  the  danger  or  duration  of 
the  diitemper.  Children  and  old  people  either  efcaped 
entirely,  or  were  affedted  in  a  {lighter  manner.  Women 
with  child,  when  feized  with  the  difeafe,  were  apt  to  mif- 
carry  •,  or  if  far  advanced  in  their  pregnancy,  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  before  their  time;  in  either  cafe  the  hsemorrhagy 
was  confiderable,  and  feveral  died.  Patients  fubjedl  to 
pulmonic  complaints,  fuffered  much  from  the  cough, 
difficult  breathing,  and  other  peripneumonic  fymptoms, 
and  to  them  alfo  the  difeafe  proved  dangerous  or  fatal. 

The  head-ach  which  accompanied  the  influenza  may  be 
diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds. 

]ft.  The  uneafy  weight,  forenefs,  and  diftenfion,  of 
the  forehead,  ufual  in  common  colds. 

2dly.  The  violent  lick  head-ach,  arifing  from  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  ftomach,  and  relieved  by  vomiting. 

3dly.  The  head-ach,  during  which  the  patients  com¬ 
plained  of  a  fenfation  as  if  their  head  was  fplitting,  with  a 
fevere  {hooting  pain  at  the  vertex  :  this  laft  head-ach  was 
moft  ufual  in  peripneumonic  cafes,  and  feemed  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the  cough. 

The  fever  began  with  irregular  chillinefs,  had  confi¬ 
derable  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  and  was  always 
greatly  increafed  towards  night ;  but  even  then  the  heat 
of  the  body  and  thirft  were  feldom  fo  great  as  might 
have  been  expedited,,  and  the  acceffions  of  fever  were 
chiefly  marked  by  the  increafed  quicknefs  of  pulfe  and 
delirium.  The  frequency  of  the  pulfe  was  greater  than  is 
common  in  fevers  ;  (it  was  often  120,  even  in  the  remif¬ 
fions  of  fever,  in  the  acceffions  140,  and  fometimes  fo 
frequent,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  reckon  it ;  in  many 
inftances  it  was  irregular  and  intermitting ;)  nor  do  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  felt  fo  frequent,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
irregular  a  pulfe,  (the  irregularity  of  the  pulfe  is  in  a 
great  meafure  charadleriftic  of  malignant  contagious  fe¬ 
vers,)  in  any  fever  attended  with  fo  little  danger,  and  of 
fo  fpeedy  and  eafy  a  termination  ;  the  violence  of  this  be¬ 
ing  commonly  over  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 
Many,  from  the  beginning,  were  delirious  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  during  the  exacerbation  of  fever,  who  were 
perfedUy  recolledled  and  diftindl  in  the  day  and  during 
the  remiffions  ;  but  even  where  the  delirium  continued,  it 
was  not  a  conftant  one,  as  the  lick  knew  thofe  who  fpoke  to 
them,  would  anfwer  fome  queftions  diftindlly,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  talk  incoherently ;  a  fixed  flare  of  the 
eyes  at  the  time,  and  a  kind  of  wildnefs  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  were  alfo  very  expreffive  of  this  ftate  or  condi¬ 
tion.  The  delirium  which  we  have  juft  now  defcribed, 
though  unnoticed  (fo  far  as  I  know)  by  any  pradtical  wri¬ 
ter,  is  not  unufual  in  the  putrid  fever,  and  differs  as  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  low  delirium  incident  to  the  laft  ftage 
<5f  that  difeafe,  as  it  does  from  the  phrenetic  delirium  of 
the  febris  ardens,  or  of  any  inflammatory  fever.  During 
the  whole  of  the  influenza ,  I  met  only  one  inftance  of  true 
phrenetic  delirium,  and  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  remark,  that  it  happened  to  a  patient  who  had  been 
three  times  bled,  had  fwallowed  no  heating  cordials,  and 
who  was  taken  every  day  out  of  bed,  conformable  to  the 
judicious  pradlice  of  Sydenham  (vid.  De  Febre  comatofa), 
exprefsly  with  the  intention  of  preventing  this  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafe.  Refpedling  the  danger  of  the  influenza , 
phyficians,  I  find,  have  entertained  fomewhat  oppofite 
opinions ;  poffibly  owing  to  the  difference  of  place  and 
fituation.  In  London,  although  the  diftemper  doubtlefs 
proved  fatal  to  many,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  accounted  a 
dangerous  one,  if  the  number  who  died  be  compared 
with  the  prodigious  number  of  thofe  who  recovered. 

The  late  influenza  might  very  properly  have  been  named 
the  fweating-ficknefs,  as  fweating  was  the  natural  and 
fpontaneous  folution  of  it,  and  reft,  abftinence,  and 
warm  diluents,  were,  in  moft  inftances,  all  that  were 
neceffary  for  the  cure;  yet,  amidft  fuch  an  amazing 
number  and  variety  of  cafes,  many  occurred  which  re¬ 
quired  fome  further  medical  affiftance,  and  when  that 
became  necefiary,  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  that 
it  fhould  be  procured  early :  for  the  difeafe,  when  neg- 
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lecled  or  improperly  managed  in  the  beginning,  fome 
times  ended  in  a  malignant  fever  of  difficult  treatment, 
and  of  Very  doubtful  termination.  .And  although  the 
tendency  to  profufe  fweating  often  continued,  it  now  only 
weakened  the  patient,  and  a  critical  or  falutary  folution  of 
the  difeafe,  in  conlequence  of  this  evacuation,  was  no 
longer  to  be  expended ;  nor  do  I  recolledl  a  Angle  ex¬ 
ample  of  profufe  fweating  being  attended  with  any  ad¬ 
vantage  after  the  firft  forty-eight  hours. 

The  medicines  which  I  found  moft  ferviceable  in  abat¬ 
ing  or  carrying  off  the  fever  were  fmall  dofes  of  an  an- 
timonial  powder,  compofed  chiefly  of  tartar,  emet.  the 
julep  e  camphora,  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  fpt.  Min- 
dereri ;  the  common  faline  draught,  with  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  pulv.  contrayerv.  c.  or,  what  I  commonly 
preferred,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  the  liquor  aned. 
min.  Hoffmanni,  adding  occafionally,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  paregoric  elixir. 

In  cafes  of  great  lownefs,  befides  tire  drinks  and  nou- 
riffiment  ufual  in  fevers,  I  allowed  the  fick  white-wine 
whey,  wine  and  water,  and  weak  veal  broth. 

For  removing  the  oppreffion  at  the  precordia,  ficknefs, 
and  head-ach,  no  means  were  fo  certain  as  vomiting  with 
tart.  emet.  en  lavage,  i.  e.  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,  large¬ 
ly  diluted,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
until  it  produces  the  defired  operation.  This  medicine 
adminiftered  in  this  manner,  had  alfo  a  very  remarkable 
effedl  in  bringing  on  a  remiffion  of  the  febrile,  fymptoms, 
and  in  accelerating  the  termination  of  the  difeafe.  It 
likewife  commonly  opened  the  body;  when  that  was  not 
the  cafe,  fome  gentle  laxative  was  given. 

The  cough  required  not  only  plentiful  warm  dilution, 
but  opiates  and  blifters  were  alfo  very  neceffary  ;  and 
where  the  fick  were  attacked  with  Hitches,  or  acute  pains, 
about  the  cheft,  with  difficult  or  laborious  breathing,  and 
other  peripneumonic  fymptoms,  the  propriety  of  bleed¬ 
ing  was,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  and  evidently  pointed 
out ;  nor  can  I  think  any  phyfician  juftifiable  in  neglect¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  under  fuch  circumftances.  At. 
the  fame  time,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,,  that  bleeding, 
though  neceffary  to  obviate  the  fatal  confequence  of  a 
particular  fymptom,  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the 
general  cure  of  the  difeafe;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lownefs  and  dejedtion  were  often  increafed  by  it;  that 
the  blood  taken  away  had  not  always  an  inflammatory 
appearance,  but  was  fometimes  florid,  and  the  craffa- 
mentum  tender ;  that  the  relief  afforded  by  bleeding  was 
neither  fo  confiderable,  nor  fo  certain  as  in  other  fimiliar 
cafes  of  peripneumony ;  and  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  there  frequently  appeared  unequivocal  figns  of  a 
putrid  tendency.  But  admitting  the  whole  of  thefe  fadls, 
and  granting  that  they  ought  to  make  a  phyfician  cau¬ 
tious  of  taking  away  blood  fo  freely,  perhaps,  as  he  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  as  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms 
might  feem  to  juftify,  yet  they  furely  do  not  lead  to  an 
entire  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  the  lancet,  at  leaft  in  thofe 
cafes  where  there  was  evidently  no  alternative,  and  where, 
although  the  effedts  of  bleeding  might  be  doubtful,  the 
confequence  of  omitting  it  was  certain.  Upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  the  advice  of  Celfus  is  the  voice  of  reafon, 
“  Satius  eft  enim  anceps  auxilium  experiri  quam  nul¬ 
lum.”  Befides  bleeding,  blifters  applied  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  parts  affedled  were  here,  as  in  fimilar  cafes, 
of  very  effential  fervice,  in  removing  the  ftitches  in  the 
fide,  and  in  relieving  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  fo  that 
we  may  juftly  apply  to  them  what  an  eminent  author 
faid  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  he  found  it  moft  fervice¬ 
able  where  it  was  moft  w'anted  ;  for  in  cafes  purely  in¬ 
flammatory,  where  bleeding  of  itfelf  will  commonly  do 
every  thing,  blifters  are  lefs  neceffary  ;  but  in  thofe  of  a 
mixed  nature,  where  the  affiftance  of  blifters  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  required,  the  relief  afforded  by  them  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  more  certain. 

Some  may  think  it  ftrange  that  amongft  the  remedies 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  I  have  made 
no  mention  of  oily  medicines,  fuch  as  emulfions,  linc- 
tuffes,  See.  nor  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  In  regard  to  oily 
medicines,  I  have  often  obferved,  that  tire  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  them  in  cafes  of  catarrh,  attended  with  heat 
and  fever,  was  extremely  equivocal ;  and  that  wherever 
there  were  naufea,  oppreffion,  anduneafinefsatthe  ftomach, 
with  a  bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  and  nidorous  eradia¬ 
tions. 
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Hons,  they  did  more  hariri  than  good ;  as  thefe  fymptdrris 
l'o  frequently  occurred  in  the  influenza,  I  thought  it  fa- 
fell  to  omit  their  ufe  entirely. 

As  to  the  bark,  I  lhall  only  remark,  that  in  the  influ¬ 
enza,  the  cough;  affedlion  of  the  breathing,  and  oppref- 
fion,  at  the  precordia,  where  they  occurred,  were  to  me 
fufficient  reafons  for  net  employing  it ;  and  that  even 
•where  thefe  fymptoms  were  not  prefent,  and  in  cafes 
■where  the  great  lownefs,  and  apparent  putrid  tendency, 
feemed  not  only  to  j  uftifyj  but  even  to  demand  the  ufe 
of  the  bark,  I  never  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fee  one  fingle 
inltance  where  it  produced  any  fenfible  good  effedl, 
either  in  moderating  the  fever,  fupporting  the  llrength, 
checking  the  difpofition  to  gangrene,  or  in  preventing 
the  fatal  catallrophe  that  enfued. 

When  the  fever,  and  other  immediately  alarming  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  influervza  had  ceafed;  there  frequently  remain¬ 
ed  a  teafing  cough ;  and  eonvalefcents  in  general  com¬ 
plained  of  languor,  want  of  appetite,  and  that  their  lleep 
was  interrupted  and  uiltefrelhing.  For  removing  thefe 
complaints,  and  completing  the  recovery  of  the  patients, 
change  of  air,  and  riding  on  horfeback,  were  the  moll 
effectual  remedies and  to  forhe  they  Were  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary.  A  milk  diet  was  recommended  where  the  cough 
was  obftinate;  but  I  did  not  find  it  either  necefiary  or  of 
advantage  to  enjoin  fo  ftridl  an  antiphlogillie  regimen  as 
is  ufually  done  in  fimilar  complaints.  Neither  do  I  know 
of  any  inllance  where  the  cough  terminated  in  a  phthifis 
pulmonalis,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
fatal  termination  was  much  lefs  frequent  after  the  influ¬ 
enza  than  after  a  common  cold;  For  the  lownefs  and 
want  of  appetite,  chalybeate  waters,  efpecially  when 
drauk  at  the  fpring,  were  of  lingular  lervicei  I  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  preferibed,  and  I  think  with  advantage;  the  elix. 
vitr.  cum  liquor,  anod.  Hoffmanni,  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  thirty  or  forty  drops  in  a  bitter  infufion,  or  in  a  de- 
coflion  of  the  bark. 

In  this  fhort  account  of  the  late  influenza,  I  have  of¬ 
fered  no  conjedlure  with  regard  to  the  original  caufe 
of  the  difteihpefj  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
pagated.  I  apprehend,  from  the  prefent  Hate  of  our 
knowledge,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  fay  even 
what  it  is  not ;  Hill  lefs  to  affirm,  with  any  probability, 
vdiat  it  iss 

See  alfo,  Obfervations  on  the  Influenza  by  A.  Brough¬ 
ton,  M.  D.  A  defeription  of  the  Influenza  by  R.  Ha¬ 
milton,  M.  D.  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Works  by  Dr.  Lettfom, 
qto.  p.  615,  &c.  Medical  Obfervations  and  Iiiqueries, 
vol.  vi.  p.  340,  &c.  Medical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  iii.  p. 
54,  &c.  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  p.  r,  &c. 
Edinb;  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ix.  p.  393,  &c. 

INFRA  SCAPULARIS,  Muse,  from  infra,  below, 
and  fcapula,  the  Jhoulder -blade  ;  alfo  called  infrafp'inatus , 
fuperfcapularis  inferior,  or fubflcapularis  It  rifes  from  the 
furface  of  the  bone  on  its  outfide,  as  far  as  the  bafis  of  the 
fcapula,  runs  over  the  the  capfular  ligament,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  outer  tuberofity  of  the  os  humeri,  carrying 
the  arm  round,  and  partly  railing  it,  being  the  reverfe  of 
the  fupra  fpinatus. 

Infra  Spinatus.  See  Infra  Scapularis. 

INFUNDIBULUM,  from  if  undo,  to  pour  in.  It  is 
called  choana,  chme.  Between  the  bafis  of  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  union  of 
the  optic  thalami,  lies  a  cavity  named  infundibulum.  It 
runs  down  towards  the  bafis  of  the  cerebrum,  contra£ling 
gradually,  and  terminating  in  the  glandula  pituitaria.  It 
alfo  communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricles.  Likewile 
it  is  a  name  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  So  the  Latins 
call  the  pharinx. 

INFUSIO,  from  infundo,  to  pour  in.  Infusion.  It 
fignifies  either  the  adlion  of  infilling  any  ingredient  in  a 
proper  fluid,  or  the  medicine  prepared  by  his  a£lion. 

By  infufion  in  water,  the  gummy  and  l'aline  parts  of 
vegetables  are  extracted ;  and  by  tie  intervention  of  the 
gummy  part,  the  refinous  is  alfo  taken  up  by  the  fame 
menllruum,  fo  are  the  oily ;  fo  that  in  many  inllances  the 
whole  virtue  of  a  plant,  &c.  is  obtained.  In  general, 
water  takes  up  more  by  infufion  from  dry  herbs  than  from 
frefh  ones,  particularly  the  newly  dried  ones.  From 
animal  fubftances,  water  extradls  the  gelatinous  and 
nutritious  parts;  whence  glues,  jellies,  and  broths,  are 
obtained ;  and  along  with  thefe  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  activity.  Water  alfo  difTolves  tome  portion  of  cal¬ 


careous  earth,  but  it  hath  no  adlion  on  any  other  kind 
of  earthy  matter. 

In  making  infuflons-,  whether  the  water  is  cold  or  hot, 
the  ingredients  are  only  lleeped  in  it,  without  boiling.  It 
is  the  fame  whether  proof  fpirit,  rectified  fpirit,  urine,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  the  menllruum. 

In  nervous  diforders,  infufions  are  bell  made  in  a  vi¬ 
nous  or  a  fpirituous  menllruum.  Stomachic  infufions 
fhould  be  moderately  fpirituous.  Cathartic  ones,  whether 
faline  or  refinous,  if  for  extemporaneous  ufe,  are  bell 
made  with  hot  water  in  the  manner  of  tea. 

Infufions  Ihould  not  be  fo  fated  with  the  ingredients  as 
to  make  the  medicine  unpalatable :  though  where  fetid 
fimples  are  required,  this  cannot  be  attended  to. 

Such  infuflons  as  are  refinous  fhould  be  given  in  wine ; 
fo  fhould  all  thofe  that  turn  milky  when  mixed  with 
water.  Bitters  in  wine  fhould  be  given  before  and  after 
dinner,  for  then  they  affect  the  head  lefs. 

Many  ifuflons  are  moll  agreeable  when  made  with 
cold  water ;  and  they  are  llronger  thus  than  when  heat 
is  ufed,  as  is  inftanced  in  the  bark,  camomile  flowers,  See. 

This  mode  in  common  is  conveying  different  fub- 
llances  into  the  machine  by  impregnation;  a  watery 
menllruum  with  their  moll  a&ive  parts.  Variety  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  fubilances 
ufed,  as  infufum  allii.  See  Allium,  &c. 

Infusio.  See  Transfusio. 

INFUSUM.  An  infusion.  Sometimes  it  means  a 
elyfter,  or  an  inje£lion. 

INGA.  Ray  takes  notice  of  four  trees  of  this  name* 
but  no  medicinal  properties  are  noticed. 
INGRAVJDATIO.  See  ImPregnatio. 

INGUEN;  1  he  groin.  The  two  groins  are  the 
lateral  divifions  of  the  hypogaftric  region; 

_  INGUINALIS.  St  a  r  wort.  There  are  many  fpe- 
eies  of  this  plant,  but  we  have  not  many  of  them  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  nor  are  they  remarkable  for  any  medical  quality. 
It  is  alfo  called  afler  atticus ,  aflerifeus  annuus ,  chryfanthe - 
mum,  conozoides ,  and  golden  flarworti 

Thefe,  with  two  or  three  others  we  have  in  England, 
are  ornaments  in  the  garden.  There  is  alfo  an  afler  aides,  or 
ballard  liar-wort,  and  is  likewife  a  name  for  the  eryngium. 

INHAM  Ai  ORIENT  ALE.  Potatoes.  See  Bat. 
tatas  Hyspanica. 

INHAME.  .  See  Cara  Brasiliensibus. 

INHUMATIO.  In  chemiftry,  it  is  a  method  of  di- 
gelling,  by  burying  in  horfe-dung,  the  vefiel  which 
contains  the  ingredients  to  be  digefted; 

INIMBOIA,  or  Inimbay.  See  Bonduch  Indorum. 

INION.  The  occiput.  Blancard  fays  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow ;  others  fay  it  the  back  part 
of  the  neck. 

INJACULATIO.  So  Helmont  calls  a  diforder  which 
confifts  of  a  violent  fpafmodic  pain  in  the  ftomach;  and 
an  immobility  of  the  body. 

XNJECTIO.  An  injection.  Liquors  to  be  ufed 
by  way  of  injection,  are  contrived  for  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  application  to  the  part  affebled,  and  are  adapted  to 
the  moll  latent  cavities  of  the  body.  They  Ihould  always 
be  ufed  whilll  lukewarm.  They  may  be  applied  either 
by  a, fyringe  or  clyfler-pipe. 

When  injections  are  ufed  in  cafes  of  gleets  or  gonor¬ 
rhoeas,  Dr.  Swediar  advifes  that  the  fyringe  ufed  Ihould 
have  a  Ihort,  but  wide  pipe,  juft  as  large  that  its  orifice 
goes  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  the  piftoii  tb  go 
clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  tube.  If  the  whole  pipe  of  the 
fyringe  be  much  fmaller  than  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
it  is  attended  with  two  difadvantages :  firft,  with  a  fmall 
pipe,  if  it  is  not  perfectly  fmooth,  the  patient  eafily 
wounds  the  infide  of  the  urethra,  thereby  rendering  him- 
felf  liable  tb  an  ulceration  of  the  part,  and  confequent  ab- 
forption  of  the  poifon.  Secondly,  the  liquid  injected,  in- 
ftead  of  going  into  the  cavity  of  the  urethra,  will,  in 
proportion  as  the  patient  preffes  the  pifton,  run  out  fide- 
ways,  through  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  If  the  pi¬ 
fton  itfelf  does  not  apply  clofely  to  the  fides  of  the  fyringe, 
even  if  the  pipe  is  fufficiently  large,  fo  that  it  perfectly 
clofes  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  liquor  will  Hill  gur- 
gitate  between  the  pifton  and  the  fyringe,  inftead  of  going 
into  the  urethra ;  and  thus  the  patient  may  imagine  that 
he  has  injected  the  liquor  properly,  when,  perhaps,  very 
little  has  entered.  The  fyringe  being  properly  made, 
Ihould  be  applied  clofely  and  exadlly  to  the  orifice  of 
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the  urethra ;  fo  that  by  the  conic  form  of  its  pipe,  all 
paflage  may  be  denied  to  the  liquid  betwixt  it  and  the 
hdes  of  the  urethra*  If  the  diforder  lies  in  the  ufual 
original  feat  of  gonorrhoeas,  viz.  juft  under  the  frre- 
ftum,  the  patient  fhould,  with  one  hand,  comprefs 
the  urethra  at  the  firft  curvature  of  the  penis,  where 
the  ferotum  begins,  while  he  holds  and  manages  the 
fyringe  with  the  fingers  of  the  other.  The  pifton, 
which  fhould  always  go  clofe  and  eafy,  ought  then  to 
be  prefled  foftly  and  flowly,  till  he  feels  the  urethra 
gently  dilated,  and  thus  keep  the  liquid  injected  for  a 
lninute  or  two  in  the  urethra,  repeating  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion  three  or  four  times.  By  a  rafh  or  longer  continued 
preffure  of  the  pifton,  the  irritation  produced  thereby  in 
the  urethra  often  does  more  harm  than  the  injection  does 
good.  By  attending  to  thefe  directions,  a  double  advan¬ 
tage  is  obtained.  The  liquid  is  properly  applied  to  the 
part  affedted,  at  the  fame  time  that  no  danger  is  incurred 
of  driving  fome  of  the  venereal  poifon  lower  down  the 
urethra  along  with  the  injected  liquid ;  but  this  precaution 
is  unnecefi'ary,  if  the  feat  of  the  diforder  is  lower  down. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  liquid  itfelf,  it  fhould  always,  in  Cafes 
of  virulent  gonorrhoea,  be  made  lukewarm  ;  but  in  gleets 
this  is  not  necefiary.  In  gonorrhoeas,  if  the  liquid  is  too 
cold  or  too  warm,  it  may  eafily  hurt  the  patient,  either 
by  the  retropulfion  of  the  matter,  or  increasing  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  In  all  cafes  before  an  injection  is  applied,  the 
patient  fhould  attempt  to  make  water. 

Another  obfervation  deferves  attention;  viz.  many  who 
labour  under  gleets,  after  having  for  fome  time  made  ufe 
of  injections,  and  finding  themfelves  much  better,  will 
grow  carelefs  in  the  application,  and  even  fometimes  neg¬ 
lect  the  injection  altogether  for  a  day,  or  half  a  day.  The 
confequence  of  this  is  fometimes  difagreeable :  many  in- 
ftances  have  occurred  in  which,  by  neglecting  to  ufe  the 
injection  for  a  fingle  day,  the  difeharge  has  been  greatly 
augmented,  as  if  it  had  been  a  frefli  gleet ;  and  the  i-e- 
lapfe  being  more  obftinate  than  the  original  difeafe,  the 
patients  have  been  obliged  to  continue  the  injections  for 
more  weeks  than,  perhaps,  it  would  have  required  clays 
to  cure  the  diftemper,  had  they  continued  the  ufe  of  them 
without  interruption.  In  general,  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  a  relapfe,  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  injections  three,  four, 
or,  according  to  circumftances,  fix  times  a  day  during  the 
difeafe,  and  to  continue  the  fame  regularly  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  running  has  entirely  ceafed. 

In  anatomy  great  improvement  hath  been  made  by 
means  of  injedlions.  Ruyfch  was  the  firft  who  was  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  ufe.  Rieger  publifhed  Ruyfch’s  method. 
The  properties  required  in  the  injedting  matter,  are,  ift, 
fluidity ;  but  this  alone  is  not  fufficient,  they  muft  like- 
wife,  2dly,  grow  ftiff  when  cold,  yet  not  fo  ftiff  but  that 
they  may  remain  tough  and  flexible ;  for  were  they  too  hard, 
the  fmaller  veflels  would  always  be  in  danger  of  being 
broke.  The  following  poflefs  thefe  properties. 

Fine  Injection.  By  Dr.  Nicbolls. 

Take  hard  white .  Spanifh  varnifh,  and  hard  brown 
Spanifh  varnifh,  of  each  equal  parts;  turpentine  varnifh, 
and  vermilion,  of  each  a  fufficient  quantity.  Mix  them. 

Coarje  Injection.  By  Dr.  Nicbolls. 

Take  of  yellow  refin  two  pounds  ;  of  yellow  wax  one 
pound ;  of  turpentine  varnifh  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Thefe  injections-  may  be  coloured  with  vermilion,  in¬ 
digo,  blue,  or  with  verdigrife.  Whatever  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  ground  extremely  fine. 

The  fine  injections ,  when  ufed,  fhould  be  as  warm  as 
they  can  be  borne  by  one’s  finger  if  dipped  therein.  The 
coarfer  fort  fhould  nearly  boil. 

The  fubjedt  to  be  injected,  after  having  their  veflels 
cleared  of  their  contents,  by  fqueezing  out  the  juices, 
fhould  be  made  warm,  by  being  fteeped  in  warm  water. 

A  foetus  may  be  injedted  by  the  umbilicus;  a  child  by 
the  aorta  afeendens  from  the  left  vehtricle ;  an  adult  may  be 
injected  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  child.  Injection  by  the 
aorta  does  little  more  than  fill  the  arteries :  but  by  the 
umbilicus  of  a  foetus,  both  arteries  and  veins  are  filled. 
When  the  arteries  in  the  cornea  are  filled,  the  injection 
fhould  not  be  puffied  any  longer.  As  foon  as  the  injection 
is  finifhed,  put  the  fubjedt  into  cold  water  that  it  may 
cool  fuddenly. 

The  younger  the  fubjedt  the  farther  the  matter  will 
tun  in  their  veflels  and  if  the  body  is  macerated  a  day 


or  two  in  cold  water,  before  it  is  put  into  warm  water,  the 
blood  will  be  more  effectually  difiolvfed*  and  the  veflels  ■ 
more  emptied  than  by  any  other  method.  When  put  in¬ 
to  warm  water,  it  may  continue  thirty-fix  or  forty-eight 
hours,  the  water  being  kept  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  a  hand 
in  it. 

To  dry  a  preparation,  hang  it  wffiere  a  current  of  air 
can  pafs  free,  but  guatd  it  from  duft;  when  dry,  let  it 
be  well  varnifhed.  The  firming  varnifh  may  be  laid  on  it* 
with  a  brufli.  Whilft  it  is  drying,  if  maggots  appear* 
dab  the  part  With  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  diflolved  in  fp* 
vin.  r. 

Acidum  muriatum,  or  nitrofum,  diluted,  are  the  beft 
for  macerating  injected  preparations  in. 

The  redtified  fpirit  of  malt  is  the  beft  for  preferring 
thefe  preparations,  or  any  anatomical  preparations. 

INNOMINATA  ARTERIA.  It  is  the  external 
branch  of  the  external  iliac  artery  at  its  divifion  about  the 
hole  in  the  ligainentum  Poupartii.  It  afeends  outwardly 
to  the  infide  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium.  It  is  loft  in  the 
mufcle  of  the  belly,  and  it  fends  branches  to  the  ilius 
interims* 

-  Cavitas.  See  Auricula. 

- .  Glandula.  See  Caruncula  lachryma- 

lis,  and  Lachrymalis  glandula. 

INNOMIN  AT  I  Nervi.  A  name  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  See  Trigemini  Nervi. 

INNOMNA I UM,  Os.  Os  Ilii.  So  called  becaufe 
it  has  no  proper  name,  called  alfo  coxa?  ofja. 

INNUTRITIO.  See  Atrophia. 

INOCULATIO.  See  Variolje. 

INOSCULATIO,  from  in  and  ofeulum ,  a  little  mouth 
or  orifice.  See  Anastomosis. 

INPINGUEDQ  PORCI.  The  herb  costus. 

INSANIA.  Delirium,  or  madness. 

INSECTUM.  An  insect.  Thefe  animals  are  thu® 
named  from  their  being  marked,  or  diftinguifhed,  by  va- 
riety  of  parts,  feparated  as  it  were  by  inciffons. 

INSESSIO.  Insession.  A  fitting  over  relaxing  va¬ 
pours  ;  alfo  a  fcmicupium . 

INSIDENTIA.  See  Epistasis. 

INSIDIANS.  Infidious,  latent.  It  is  an  epithet  of 
difeafes,  which  betray  no  evident  fymptom,  but  are  ready 
on  any  provocation  to  break  forth,  as  it  were,  by  fur- 
prife. 

INSIPIDUS.  See  Apjeum.  Tasteless.  Galen 
fays  that  injipid  fubftances  nourifhes  more  than  acrimoni¬ 
ous  or  bitter  ones. 

INSIPIENTIA.  A  low  degree  of  delirium. 

INSOLA  TIG.  Insolation.  An  expofing  any  thing 
to  the  fun.  The  difeafe  thus  named  is  the  fame  with 

iClus  folaris. 

INSOMNIUM.  A  dream.  Lommius  obferves,  that 
if  dreams  are  different  from  what  may  be  expedted  from- 
the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  they  indicate  fome  indifpofition  of 
body.  Hippocrates  writ  a  book  exprefsly  on  this  fubjedt. 

INSPIRATIO.  Inspiration.  It  is  when  the  air  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs< 

INSTILLATIO.  It  fometimes  imports  the  fame  as 
embrocatio. 

INSTITA.  A  fillet.  Alfo  a  flat  worm  in  the  in- 
teftirjes. 

INSUFFLATIO.  Insufflation.  The  blowing  into 
any  cavity,  in  order  thereby  to  convey  any  thing  medici¬ 
nal  to  a  part  affedted. 

INSULTUS.  The  firft  invafion  or  accefs  of  a  paro-  . 
xyfm. 

INTERGASTRUM.  A  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus, 
which  fignifies  the  decuflation  of  the  optic  nerves. 

INTEGUMENTA.  Integuments.  Thefe  are  the 
cuticle,  rete  mucofum,  cutis,  and  membrana  cellularis. 

INTEMPER  ANTI  A.  Intemperance.  Befides  its 
ufual  fignification  refpedting  food,  it  fometimes  is  the  j 
fame  as  dyscinesia. 

INTEMPERIES.  See  Dyscinesia. 

INTENTIO.  Intention.  It  is  either  extenGon  or 
indication. 

INT ERCEPTIO.  See  Apolepsis. 

INTERCOSTALES  ARTERIAL  Thefe  come  in 
pairs  from  tire  aorta,  and  run  on  the  lower  parts  of  each 
rib.  There  are  eight,  nine,  or  ten  of  thefe.  The  two  or 
three  upper  come  from  tire  fubclavian.  The  intercoftales 
of  the  true  ribs  anaftomofe  with  the  internal  mammary ; 
thofe  of  the  fuperior  go  to  the  mufcles  of  the  belly. 

Inter-  < 
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InteRCOST ales  MUSCULi,  called  alfo  mefopleurios . 
The  intercostal  muscles.  They  are  eleven  in 
humber  on  each  fide  externally,  and  the  fame  number  are 
again  on  each  fide  internally ;  fo  that  in  all  there  are 
forty-four.  The  external  ones  pafs  downwards  and  for¬ 
wards  *,  they  rife  from  the  edge  of  the  fuperior,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  edge  of  the  inferior  rib ;  their  fibres  run 
nearly  parallel.  Near  the  fternum  they  difappear.  The 
internal  ones  are  the  reverfc  of  the  external,  therefore  they 
decuflate  each  other.  They  deprefs  the  ribs. 

-  Nervi.  The  intercostal  nerves,  called 

alfo  fympathetici  nervi  majores.  They  are  formed  of  fome 
of  the  dorfal  and  indeed  of  all  the  fpinal  nerves,  alfo  of 
branches  from  the  fifth  and  fixth  pairs  from  the  brain. 
They  run  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ribs; 

- -  Venae.  See  Azygos. 

INTERCURRENS  FEBRIS.  An  intercurrent 
FEVER.  Some  fevers  are  epidemical  in  certain  feafons 
Only,  and  indeed  only  prevail  in  fuch  feafons ;  other  fe¬ 
vers  happen  in  all  years,  and  indeed  are  fometimes  epide¬ 
mic.  Thofe  which  happen  only  in  certain  feafons  are 
called  ftationary;  but  others  are  called  by  Sydenham 
intercurrents.  See  Sydenham’s  Works. 

INTERCURRENS  vel  INTERCIDENS  PULSUS. 
When  between  two  ftrokes,  at  proper  diftances,  a  third 
intervenes. 

INTERCUS,  from  inter,  between ,  and  cut  era,  the  Jfkin. 
See  Anasarca. 

INTERDENTIUM.  The  intervals  between  teeth  of 
the  fame  order. 

INTERDIGITUM.  A  corn  betwixt  the  toes. 
INTERFCEMINEUM,  from  inter,  between,  and  fe¬ 
mur,  the  inf  de  of  the  thigh.  The  perinaeum. 
INTERLUNIU S  MORBUS.  See  Epilepsia. 
INTERMISSIO.  The  intervals  betwixt  two  fits  of 
any  diftemper. 

INTERMITTENS  FEBRIS.  An  intermittent 
Fever.  It  is  when  the  fever  quits  the  patient  for  a  time 
and  then  returns.  When  the  cold  fit  is  violent,  or  conti¬ 
nues  long,  or  is  a  principal  part  of  the  diforder,  it  is  called 
an  ague.  With  refpedt  to  the  time  of  the  fits  returning, 
different  names  are  given  to  this  fever ;  e.  g.  quotidian, 
•which  is  when  the  fit  returns  every  day  -,  tertian,  when  it 
returns  every  other  day  ;  and  quartan,  when  the  fit  at¬ 
tends  on  the  firft  and  fourth  day,  the  two  intervening 
ones  being  free.  Thofe  are  called  autumnal  which  be¬ 
gin  in  Auguft,  and  thofe  vernal  which  begin  in  February. 

One  fpecies  partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  an  ar¬ 
dent  fever  j  it  prevails  in  cold  dry  fprings,  from  the  fame 
xeafon  as  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies  do.  Another  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  is  frequent  in  moift  feafons  and  in  marfliy  coun¬ 
tries,  has  for  a  principal  caufe,  a  defeft  of  vital  heat,  and 
an  impoveriihed  Hate  of  the  blood.  A  third  fort  is  caufed 
by  infectious  effluvia.  When  any  of  thefe  caufes  attend, 
an  irregular  or  improper  diet,  difturbed  pailions,  crudities 
in  the  prirnse  vise,  &c.  may  more  readily  prove  the  remote 
caufes  of  intermittent  fevers. 

The  figns  are,  at  the  onfet  and  in  the  cold  fit,  heavinefs, 
a  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  pain  in  the  loins,  palenefs 
in  the  face,  chillnefs  in  the  extremities,  yawping,  ftretch- 
ing,  and  violent  fhaking,  fmall  flow  pulfe,  thirft,  retching, 
fometimes  vomiting  a  bilious  matter ;  and,  in  the  hot  fit, 
a  heat  of  the  whole  body,  rednefs,  diftention  of  the  Ikin, 
a  quick  ftrong  pulfe,  watchfulnefs,  fhort  breath,  raving, 
high-coloured  urine  without  a  fediment,  &c.  Theie 
fymptoms  abate  by  degrees,  and  an  univerfal  fweat  ap¬ 
pears,  which  foon  terminates  this  fit ;  this  generally  con¬ 
tinues  io,  12,  or  20  hours.  The  patient  is  indifpofed  the 
following  day  ;  he  is  chill  and  apt  to  Ihiver,  hath  a  weak 
and  flow  pulfe,  his  urine  is  thick  and  pale,  and  either  de- 
pofits  a  fediment,  or  contains  a  fmall  cloud  fufpended 
therein ;  the  fediment  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  exaCtly  re- 
fembling  brick-duft ;  the  urine  is  often  frothy  too,  and 
there  is  generally  a  pellicle  or  very  thin  filmy  ikin  on  the 
top  of  the  urine,  which  alfo  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the 
glafs  that  contains  it :  this  laft  obfervation  on  the  urine 
peculiarly  charaCterifes  the  feveral  fpecies  of  intermittents. 
In  the  beginning  of  autumnal  intermittents,  they  are  fome¬ 
times  not  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  continual  fevers.  When 
weakly  perfons  are  the  fubjecls,  the  intermiffions  are  pro- 
portionably  lefs  diftindt. 

Obftinate  intermittents  often  end  in  fatal  dropfies,  or 
other  troublefome  diforders.  Vernal  intermittents  fome¬ 
times  go  off'  without  any  affiilance  after  the  return  of  a 
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few  fits ;  they  very  rarely  prove  fatal.  When  children 
have  long  laboured  under  autumnal  intermittents,  .they 
rarely  recover  until  their  bellies  grow  hard  and  fwell  *, 
but  then  the  diforder  vanifhes  ;  the  fame  is  obferved  with 
refpeCt  to  the  fwelling  of  the  legs  in  adults. 

The  indications  are,  to  reftore  the  conftitution  to  its 
natural  degree  of  heat,  and  then  to  fupport  a  due  degree 
df  perfpiration. 

If  the  diforder  is  owing  to  that  ftate  or  habit  of  which 
an  ardent  fever  is  the  ulual  confequent,  bleeding  fhould 
begin  the  cure  ;  this  may  be  followed  by  fub-tepid  baths, 
lenient  purges,  faline  medicines,  with  either  the  fixed  or 
the  volatile  alcalies,  blifters*  and  a  fupply  of  gruel,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  thirft.  If,  after  a  few  days, 
this  method  fails  to  relieve,  the  milder  alexipharmics  will 
certainly  effedt  a  cure.  When  this  diforder  is  produced 
by  dry  cooling  fprings,  the  bark  is  rarely  ufeful,  and  if  im¬ 
prudently  adminiftered,  a  continual  fever  is  produced, 
the  cure  for  which  is  bleeding  and  cooling  medicines, 
until  the  intermittent  is  required.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  is  not  convenient,  Dr.  Rutherford  advifes  to  give  an 
antimonial  vomit,  and  fo  to  manage  that  a  fweat  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  repeated  draughts  of  fome  aperient  diaphoretic 
drink  before  the  cold  fit  approaches  ;  the  cold  fit  thus 
avoided,  the  hot  one  is  prevented  alfo.  Hoffman  ufed 
this  method,  and  they  both  affert  the  happieft  effects 
therefrom. 

Intermittents  are  moft  frequent  when  the  atmofphere  is 
cold  and  moift,  and  when  the  caufes  of  an  impoveriihed 
blood  are  or  have  been  prefent.  In  this  cafe,  inftead  of 
bleeding  and  the  other  means  above  propofed,  a  vomit 
may  begin  .the  cure ;  during  the  rigour  of  the  following 
fit,  give  a  few  grains  of  the  antimonial  powder  put  the 
patient  in  bed,  let  him  be  fupplied  with  warm  wine  whey, 
and  when  a  fweat  comes  on,  endeavour  to  fupport  it  un¬ 
til  the  fit  declines.  In  the  interval,  the  bark,  a  generous 
diet,  and  chalybeates,  will  effedt  the  cure. 

If  putrid  vapours  were  the  caufe,  begin  with  an  emetic 
in  the  following  fit,  when  the  heat  and  fweat  fucceed  the 
{hivering  •,  fupply  the  patieilt  with  frequent  draughts  of 
warm  wine  whey.  In  the  interval  let  cordials  with  the 
bark  be  given ;  their  dofes  flrould  be  large,  and  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  the  ftomach  will  retain  them. 

As  the  bark  is  the  great  fpecific  in  this  diforder,  its  ufe 
fhould  never  be  reftrained,  except  by  too  great  heat ;  nor 
need  the  lateritious  fediment  in  the  urine  be  waited  for,  if 
the  pulfe  is  moderate.  When  th,e  powder  can  be  taken,  its 
efficacy  is  moft  to  be  depended  on ;  or  it  may  be  given  in 
decoction,  or  cold  infufion  *,  but  if  an  averfion  to  this  me¬ 
dicine  forbid  the  internal  ufe,  a  waiftcoat  in  which  it  is 
quilted  may  be  worn  next  the  Ikin,  or  a  bath  may  be  made 
of  a  ftrong  decodftion  of  this  drug. 

An  opiate  often  fucceeds,  if  given  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  fit.  To  an  adult  the  tindfc.  opii  may  be  given 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

When  the  hot  fit  is  tedious  and  violent,  expofe  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  cool  air,  and  let  him  drink  cold  water  as  freely  as 
his  own  fenfation  will  direct ;  thus  the  heat  will  foon 
abate,  and  a  falutary  fweat  come  on. 

Arfenic  has  in  this  complaint  been  given  with  great 
fuccefs  in  the  following  form.  Take  arfenic  very  finely 
powdered,  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  of  each  fixty-four  grains, 
diftilled  water,  half  a  pint ;  thefe  are  to  be  put  into  a 
Florence  flalk,  and  placed  in  a  fand  heat :  the  water  is 
then  to  boil  flowly  till  the  arfenic  is  perfectly  diffolved ; 
when  the  folution  is  cold  half  an  ounce  of  compound 
tincture  of  lavender  is  to  be  added,  and  of  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  another  half  pint,  more  or  lefs,  fo  that  the  whole  of 
the  folution  lhall  yield  by  meafure  a  pint,  or  rather  weigh 
fifteen  ounces  and  a  half.  Patients  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  may  take  from  two  to  four  drops  ;  from 
five  to  feven  years,  from  five  to  feven  drops  5  from  eight 
to  twelve  years,  from  feven  to  ten  drops ;  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  and  upwards,  may  take  twelve  drops  at  a  dofe, 
in  any  proper  vehicle  two  or  three  times  a  dayi 

If  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  are  attendant,  let 
thofe  be  removed  before  the  bark  is  given. 

Often,  by  too  much  purging,  a  dropfy  is  induced ; 
whether  to  this  or  any  other  caufe  this  fymptom  may  be 
owing,  attempt  its  cure  by  warm  ftomachic  and  antifeor- 
butic  remedies  •,  a  mixture  of  feme  ferruginous  prepara¬ 
tion  may  accompany  the  bark,  and  after  each  dofe  give  a 
vinous  infufion  of  frefh  horfe-radilh  root,  with  the  tops 
of  wormwood. 

A  cough 
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A  cough  *with  a  heftie  fever  fometimes  follows  after 
the  removal  of  the  intermittent ;  in  this  cafe,  daily  gentle 
purging,  &c.  as  when  the  belly  fwells  and  is  hard. 

In  children  a  hard  fwelled  belly  is  a  frequent  fymptom ; 
this  is  belt  relieved  by  repeated  purging  with  thfe  pulv. 
bafilic.  an  antimonial  vomit  fhould  nbw  and  then  be  inter- 
pofed,  and  when  the  hardnefs  and  the  tumor  is  abated 
give  the  bark  with  fait  of  {feel. 

If  a  madnefs  fhould  come  on,  cordials  and  reftoratives 
are  the  propereft  means ;  compofure  muft  be  indulged, 
and  in  general  the  fame  procedure  as  when  this  fymptom 
is  attendant  on  a  Nervous  fever,  which  fee. 

In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  rhubarb  with  emetic  tartar  may 
be  given,  fo  as  to  render  the  bowels  eafy. 

If  bile  in  the  blood-veffels  feem  to  render  the  inter- 
mi  Jions  imperfeft,  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  convenient,  and 
for  the  moll  part  to  be  preferred ;  but  if  the  juices  are 
vifeid,  the  neutral  falts  muft  alfo  be  adminiftered. 

For  agreeable  forms  and  efficacious  preparations  in  a 
ufeful  variety  of  modes,  fee  Brooke’s  and  the  London 
Praftice  of  Phyfic. 

Thofe  who  die  of  intermittents  ufually  depart  in  the  hot 

fit. 

See  Hoffman  ori  Intermittent  $ ;  Wallis’s  Sydenham; 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  the  fecond-,  Practical  Effays 
by  D.  Lyffons,  M.  D. 

INTERNODIUM,  from  inter,  betveeen ,  and  nodus,  a 
joint.  An  internode.  In  botany  it  is  that  part  of  the 
ftalks  of  plants  which  are  between  the  joints.  In  anatomy 
it  is  the  knuckles;  alfo  the  fpace  between  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  another. 

INTERNUNTII  DIES.  Critical  days, 

INTERNETS  Mallei.  The  laxator  membrema  tym- 
pani,  malleolus  intermis. 

INTEROSSEA  ARTERIA.  The  cubical  arte¬ 
ry  having  in  its  courfe  between  the  heads  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  reached  the  interojjeous  ligament,  gives  off  the 
inter ojjeous  arteries ,  which  are  two,  an  internal  and  an 
external  one. 

The  internal  one  runs  clofe  to  the  ligament  till  it  reaches 
below  the  pronator  teres,  where  it  perforates  the  liga¬ 
ment,  and  paffes  to  the  convex  fide  of  the  carpus,  and 
back  of  the  hand,  where  it  communicates  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  interojjeus ,  the  radical,  and  the  cubical  arteries. 

The  external  pierces  the  ligament  about  three  fingers 
breadth  below  the  articulation,  and  fends  off  a  branch 
towards  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  under  the 
ulnaris  externus  and  ancomeus  minimus,  to  which  it  is 
diftributed,  as  alfo  to  the  fupinator  brevis.  The  inter- 
offeous  artery  then  runs  downwards  on  the  outfide  of  the 
ligament,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  ulnaris  externus,  ex- 
tenfor  digitorum  communis,  the  extenfores  pollicis  indi- 
cis,  and  minimi  digiti;  And  having  reached  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  ulna,  it  unites  with  a  branch  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  interojjeous  artery,  which  at  this  place  runs  from 
within  outwards,  and  is  diftributed  with  it  on  the  convex 
fide  of  the  carpus  and  back  of  the  hand,  communicating 
with  the  radial  artery,  and  with  a  branch  of  the  cubital. 
By  thefe  communications  this  artery  forms  an  irregular 
arch,  from  whence  branches  are  fent  to  the  external  inter¬ 
ojjeous  mufcles,  and  to  the  external  lateral  parts  of  the 

InteROSSEA  ltg  AMENTA.  The  interojjeous  liga¬ 
ments  in  the  fore-arm  are  fixed  by  one  edge  along  the 
ffiarp  angle  of  each  ulna,  and  by  the  other  along  that  of 
the  radius.  They  are  principally  made  up  of  two  very 
ftrong  planes  of  fibres  which  crofs  each  other  at  oblique 
angles,  and  leave  holes  at  different  diftances,  for  the  paf- 
fages  of  blood-veffels.  This  ligament  ties  the  two  bones 
elofely  together,  and  the  two  planes  ferve  for  the  infertion 
of  feveral  mufcles.  In  the  fupination  of  the  hand  it  is 
very  tight,  but  in  the  pronatiop  it  is  folded  a  little  length¬ 
ways. 

INTEROSSEI  MUSCULI. /There  are  mufcles  of 
this  name  both  in  the  hands  and  feet.  There  are  three 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  and  as  many  on  the  infe¬ 
rior  ;  this  name  defcribes  their  origin  ;  they  join  with  the 
lumbricales,  and  are  blended  with  them,  performing  the 
fame  office.  They  move  the  fingers  Tideways. 

In  the  feet  feveral  fmall  mufcles  fill  up  the  four  inter¬ 
faces  between  the  metatarfal  bones,  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  hand.  Their  ufe  with  refpeft  to  the 
toes  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fame  fort  of  mufcles  in  the 
hands. 
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INTERPELLATUS  MORBUS.  In  Paracelfus  it  \% . 
a  difeafe  attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  paroxyfmsi 

INTERPOLATUS  DIES.  In  Paracelfus  thefe  are 
days  interpolated  betwixt  two  paroxyfms; 

INTERSCAPULHJM.  The  spina  scapula. 

INTERSEPTUM.  The  uvula  and  the  SEPTU?A 

NARItfM:  v 

IN  1  ERSPINALES  COLLI.  )  Winflow  calls  theni 

-  Musculi.  J  fpinales  colli  minoresi 

Dr.  Hunter  fays  they  lie  between  the  fpinal  precedes  of 
the  neck  and  loins,  ferving  to  ereft  the  body,  by  bringing 
the  fpinal  procefles  neater  to  each  other  r  he  calls  them 
intrajpinalesi 

INTERTRANSVERSALES  MUSCULI,  or  INTRA- 
TRANS  VERSALES.  They  lie  between  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  neck,  ferving  to  bend  it  to  one  fide.  Thefe 
mufcles  appear  alfo  in  the  loins;  Window  calls  them 
tranfverfales  colli  minores. 

INTERTRIGO,  from  inter,  between ,•  and  tero,  to  rub, 
called  alfo  attrita.  A  galling;  or  eroiion  of  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  or  of  the  fkin.  Children  are  apt  to  have  excoriations 
behind  their  eafs,  in  the  neck  and  thighs ;  thefe  on  the 
lower  parts  are  from  the  urine,  or  from  being  too  fat. 
Waft  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  warm  water, 
and  then  apply  chalk  in  fine  powder,  or  fuller’s  earth, 
after  diffolving  if  in  water.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  as  a 
variety  of  erythematous  inflammation. 

INTERVERTEBRALES  MUSCULI.  They  arife 
from  the  body  of  one  vfirtebYa  laterally,  and  are  inferred, 
after  an  oblique  progrels,  into  the  back  part  of  the  other 
vertebra,  immediately  above  it.  They  draw  the  vertebra?, 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  a  little  to  one  fide. 

INTESTINA  TERRAS.  Earth  worms. 

Intestina,  from  intus,  within.  The  Intestines, 
commonly  called  the  guts.  From  the  pylorus  to  the 
anus  is  one  continued  canal,  divided  into  the  great  afi'd 
fmall  intejlines ,  which  are  furbelowed  upon  the  mefen- 
tery  and  mefocolbn.  The  whole  length  of  the  in¬ 
tejines  is  between  feven  and  eight  times  the  length  of  the 
body  ;  the  fmall  ones  are  about  five  parts  out  of  the  feven 
or  eight,  which  is  the  length  of  the  whole.  The  fmall 
intejlines  are  called  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum, 
which  fee.  Their  diftinftions  are  fomewhat  obfeure, 
though  generally  marked  out  pretty  nearly  ;  the  large 
intejlines  are  the  coecum,  the  colon,  and  rectum, 
which  fee. 

T.  he  firft  coat  of  the  intejines  is  from  the  peritoneum, 
and  forms  the  external  one,  the  fecond  is  the  mufcular 
coat,  the  third  is  the  nervous  or  cellular,  the  fourth  is  the 
villous.  The  villi  are  of  different  ftapes  and  lengths  in 
different  parts  of  the  intejines ,  more  thick  in  the  fmall, 
more  long  and  thin  in  the  large  ones ;  they  are  thought 
to  be  fecetning,  and  abforbing  organs,  as  there  the  arte¬ 
ries  terminate,  and  the  veins  begin. 

Ihe  glands  of  the  inteftines  are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged 
in  the  cellular  coat,  next  the  villous;  they  are  divided' in¬ 
to  glandula?  folitarte  and  aggregate;  but*their  exiftence, 
notwithftanding  this,  is  not  clear. 

In  the  great  intejlines  we  may  obferve  little  holes, 
which  when  inflated,  leads  to  cells  analogous  to  the  folli- 
culi  of  Malpighi,  and  by  analogy  we  may  fuppofe  glands 
to  exill  in  the  great  intejines  near  the  anus,  to  feparate  a 
lubricating  mucus,  for  facilitating  the  paflage  of  the 
faeces. 

The  arteries  and  veins  run  together  on  the  intejines. 

The  ufe  of  the  intejines  is  to  complete  the  firft  digef-  : 
tion,  ftrain  off  the  chyle,  and  carry  off  the  feces  by  the 
anus ;  all  which  are  performed  by  the  periftaltic  motion, 
caufed  by  their  mulcular  cont. 

The  periftaltic  motion  of  the  intejines  is  not  conftant, 
but  takes  place  on  proper  occafions,  or  as  thele  bowels  are 
ftimulated  by  their  contents.  The  atftion  of  the  lungs  on 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  aftion  of  the  abdominal  veffels, 
conduce  to  the  emptying  of  the  ftomach  and  guts  ;  the 
chyle,  bile,  rarefied  air,  &c.  excite  occafionally  the  peri-  i 
ftaltic  motion,  for  the  raoft  fpeedy  defeent  of  what  is  to 
be  caft  out.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  left.  20,  21. 
INTESTINALIA  ARTERIA.  See  Duodenalis 

ARTERIA,  and  GasTRICA  DEXTRA  ARTERIA. 

IN  EES  TINALIS  VENA.  See  Duodenalis  vena, 

IN  1 ES  i  INORUM  SOLAMEN.  Thus  Hoffman 
calls  the  Jemen  anijl,  and  Van  Helmont,  the  oleum 
anifi. 

INTOXIC  ATIO,  from  vcLxcv,  pci  fan,  venom.  It  is 
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properly  the  fame  as  infeflio ,  but  it  is  now  generally  ufed 
in  the  fame  lenfe  as  inebriation. 

IN  FRA  SPINALIS.  See  Int  erspinales. 
INTRATRANS  VERS  ALES.  See  Intertrans- 

VERSALES. 

IN  i  RICATUS.  An  epithet  of  the  bicaudalis  mu  [cuius. 

INTRINSECI.  Painful  diforders  of  the  internal 
parts. 

IN  TRI TTTM,  froiri  ihtcrcndo ,  to  rub  of  grate ,  fimilar 
to  entrimma.  It  is  a  culinary  term  for  minced  meats,  or 
rather  fuch  as  are  prepared  by  pounding,  as  potted 
beef  See*  * 

INTROCESSIO.  See  Depressio 

INTROS USSEPTIO,  vel  Intussusceptio.  Intro- 
SOSC.EPtion.  It  is  a  preternatural  ingrefs  of  one  portion 
of  an  iuteftine  into  another,  or  a  reduplication  of  the 
iiiteftine.  See  Iliaca  Passio. 

INTSIA.  A  large  evergreen  tree  in  Malabar,  called 
alfo  acacia  Malabarica  globofa.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  bafk  are  lifed  to  eafe  pains  in  the  belly.  See  Raii 

Hid. 

INTUMESCENTIfE.  Diforders  attended  with  a  puf- 
finefs,  or  with  a  fwelling  of  the  body,  or  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  it.  It  is  the  fecond  order  of  the  ciafs  cachexias  of 
Cullen’s  Genera  Morborum. 

INTUSSUSCEPTIO.  See  Iutrosu  3CEPTION. 

INTYBACEA.  Oyster-green.  See  LactiIca 
marina. 

INTYBUS.  A  name  for  the  cichoreum  latifolium  five 
endivia  vulg.  for  the  hedypnois  amnia,  for  the  hyoferiS 
anguftifolia,  and  for  the  lamp Jana. 

INULA.  See  Enula. 

INUNCriO.  Inunction.  It  is  either  the  aftion  of 
anointing,  or  the  materials  with  which  a  part  is  anointed; 

INVERECUNDUM,  Os.  The  or  fr antis. 

INVERSIO  UTERI.  See  Procidentia  Uteri; 

INVIDIA.  Envy.  It  is  compofed  of  defire,  anger, 
and  forrow.  And  as  it  participates  of  the  debility  of  the 
lad,  fo  it  likewife  does  of  the  febrile  commotion  of  the 
former ;  hence  arifes  an  hedtic  fever,  which  confumes  the 
ft'rength. 

INVOLUCRA.  The  SECUNDINES  ;  fecundines,  from 
coming  next  after  the  child,  called  alfo  hyjlyfa ,  her  ter  on , 
iHcmbrarue.  They  form  an  univerfal  covering  for  the 
foetusj  and  the  water  in  which  it  floats  during  pregnancy. 
They  are  membranes  called  chorion  and  amnion  to 
which  fome  add  the  allantois,  alfo  the  placenta, 
and  part  of  the  funis  umbilicalis,  all  which  fee. 

If  in  labour  the  membranes  do  not  break  immediately 
upon  their  being  pulhed  into  the  vagina,  they  fhould  be 
allowed  to  protrude  dill  farther,  in  order  to  dilate  the  os 
externum.  If  they  fuddenly  burft,  and  difeharge  much 
water,  and  the  pains  become  flack  thereon,  the  labour, 
however  promifing  before,  becomes  tedious.  To  know  if 
the  membranes  are  broke  (which  is  a  proper  enquiry  when 
the  head  gets  before  the  waters)  obferve  whether  the 
head  of  the  child  feels  hairy  or  not ;  for  while  it  is  yet 
Covered  with  the  unbroken  membrane,  it  is  gloffy  to  the 
touch.  Sometimes  the  head  prefenting,  fo  that  the 
fontanel  is  felt  puffy  and  fwelled,  deceives  us,  and  it  is 
takep  for  the  membranes,  but  that  fliould  be  carefully 
diftinguilhed.  ’  If  during  labour  the  waters  pufh  the  mem¬ 
branes  down  in  an  oblong,  or  in  a  gut-like  form,  the  birth 
will  be  tedious.  The  belt  form  of  the  membranes  when 
they  protrude  through  the  os  internum,  is  a  Ihort,  broad, 
or  roundifh  one. 

INVOLUCRUM.  See  Pericardium. 

ION.  The  violet. 

IONIA.  Ground-pine.  See  Chamjepitys. 

IONTHLAPSI.  Boerhaave  mentions  two  fpecies  of 
this  plant ;  they  are  found  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  ; 
they  are  faid  to  be  deterfive,  aperitive,  See.  but  they  are 
not  noted  much  in  practice.  See  Lunaria. 

IONTHOS.  So  the  Greeks  call  thofe  hard  pimples  in 
the  face  which  the  Latins  call  by  the  name  of  varus,  and 
gutta  rofacea. 

I03ACCAR.  Sugar  of  violets. 

IOTACISMUS.  A  defe£t  in  the  tongue  or  organs  of 
fpeech,  which  renders  a  perfon  incapable  of  pronouncing 
his  letters. 

JOUI.  A  reftorative  alimentary  liquor  prepared  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  It  is  made  from  the  gravy  of  half  roafted  beef,  but 
as  to  the  reft  it  is  kept  a  fecret. 


IPECACUANHA,  alfo  called  radix  Brajilienfis,  ipe- 
cacoanha  Brafilienfibus,  herba  pans  Rrajiliana  polycoccos , 
caa-a'pia ,  ippecacitanha ;  Indiana  radix ,  ipepecoanha ,  pericly-  ■ 
menum  parvum ,  ipecacoan,  or  Brasilian  root.  It 
is  the  pfycholria  emctica ,  or  plyc-hotna  herbacea,  procum- 
bens,  foliis  lanceolatis  glebris,  ftipulis  extra  foleaceis 
fubulatis,  capitulis  axillaribus  pedunculatis  paucifloris, 
Linn.  Curtis,-  in  his  Catalogue  of  Medicinal  Plants,  See. 
contained  in  the  London  Botanic  Garden,  calls  it  viola 
ipccacua.  It  is  brought  from  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies. 
Four  forts  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  grey,  brown,  white, 
and  yellow.  The  grey  is  generally  efteeined  the  moft,  , 
but  Neumann  affures  us  that  the  brown  is  equally  good. 
The  white  fort  is  much  weaker  than  the  other,  and  the 
yellow  does  not  aft  in  the  leaft  as  an  emetic,  being  merely 
purgative; 

Ray  fays  that  the  ipecacuanha  is  a  fpecies  of  the  herb 
paris ;  it  bears  a  number  of  berries.  The  roots  of  the 
brown  and  grey  forts  agree  in  their  external  figure,  being 
about  the  tnicknefs  of  a  fmall  quill,  very  unequal  and 
knotty ;  they  are  in  Ihort  pieces,  varioufly  bent  and  con¬ 
torted,  full  of  knots  and  wrinkles,  and  deep  circular  fif- 
fures,  which  reach  down  to  a  fmall  whi  fifth  woody  fibre 
that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  ;  the  cortical  "part  is 
compaH,  brittle  and  looks  fmooth,  and  refinous,  on  break¬ 
ing.  They  have  a  bitterfth,  fomewhat  acrid  tafte  ;  but 
diico'ver  little  or  no  fmell  when  the  quantity  examined 
is  fmall;  in  large  quantities  they  yield  a  difagreeable  fmell; 
and  in  pulverization  a  kind  of  mufty  one. 

Chufe  the  larger  compact  roots  that  have  a  refinous  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  ilender,  blackifh  brown,  and  thofe  which 
are  full  of  fibres,  are  the  worft; 

The  caapia,  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  white 
ipecacuanha ,  is  impofed  for  the  true  ipecacuanha  ;  but  its 
roots  are  yellowifh,  or  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour.  The 
aconitum,  or  apocynum,  is  another  impofition ;  but  the 
colour  of  its  medullary  fibre  is  of  a  deep  reddifh  yellow 
colour,  whereas  that  of  the  ipecacuanha  is  whitifh,  or  of 
a  pale  grey. 

Helvetius  firft  brought  this  root  into  repute  as  an  anti- 
dyfenteric.  Its  activity,  feems  to  refide  in  its  cortical  part. 

It  abounds  with  refinous  and  gummy  parts.  Of  all  its 
preparations  the  powder  is  the  belt ;  two  or  three  grains 
of  which  will  produce  two  or  three  difeharges  by  vomit ; 
and  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  in  which  perfpiration 
is  defective,  after  its  puking  two  or  three  times,  it  excites 
a  perfpiration,  if  the  patient  is  wrapped  up  warm.  Its 
chief  operation,  is  confidered  as  an  emetic  in  proper  dofes, 
iii  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  nauleative  and  aperient,  upon  which 
its  antidyfenteric  power  feems  to  depend.  See  Cullen’s. 
Mat.  Medica. 

The  beft  menftruum  for  extracting  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  root  is  one  part  pure  fpirit  and  two  or  three  of  water  ; 
of  wines  the  Canary  or  mountain  obtains  moft'  from  it; 
but  the  London  College  directs  the  following : 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha.  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
of  Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pints  ;  digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

Dr.  Alfton  of  Edinburgh  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  this 
root  refides  not  in  its  oil,  gum,  or  refin,  but  in  its  peculiar 
fpirit.  See  Diarrhoea  and  Dysenteria,  foritsufein 
thole  diforders.  If  three  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha 
is  added  to  fifteen  grains  oi  jalap,  it  operates  downward 
both  more  certainly  and  efficacioufly. 

To  deceive  children,  mix  9  i.  or  3  fs.  of  powdered  ipe - 
cacuanha  with  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  in  a  tea-pot ; 
difguife  it  with  a  little  milk  and  fugar,  and  give  a  tea-cup 
full  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  till  it  operates ;  when 
thus  given,  it  needs  nothing  to  work  it  off  with.  The 
College  alfo  orders 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanhas  Compojitus.  Compound  Povjdet 
Ipecacuanha. 

Take  oi  ipecacuanha,  hard  purified  opium,  of  each,  rub¬ 
bed  into  powder,  one  dram  ;  of  vitriolated  kali  in  powder, 
an  ounce.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  The  dofe  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains ;  the  former  dofe  containing  a  grain  of 
opium.  This  is  very  nearly  the  fame  as  the  powder  of 
Dr.  Dover’s,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  certain 
fudorifics  in  practice,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  given  in 
rheumatifm,  dropfv,  and  other  difeafes  where  lweating 
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is  neceffary,  and  that  difficult  to  be  procured  by  any  other 

means. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
vol.  i.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

IPEPOCOANHA.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

IPHION.  See  Asphodelus  lutfeus. 

IQUETAIA.  See  Scrofularia  aquatica. 

IRA.  Anger.  It  produces  a  violent  Hridlure  in  the 
nervous  and  mufcular  parts,  and  for  a  time  increafes  the 
tone  of  all  the  fibres ;  it  quickens  the  pulfe  and  hurries 
refpiration.  The  ftomach  and  bowels  fuffer  much  by  this 
paffion,  and  fometimes  the  Hri<Slure  on  the  gall-dudls  is 
i'uch,  that  a  jaundice  is  the  confequence,  though  more 
frequently  the  gall  is  determined  more  copioufly  to  the 
duodenum,  producing  a  variety  of  difagreeable  fymptoms. 
Anger  alfo  produces  haemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  the  lungs 
or  the  hamrorrhoidal  veffels,  particularly  in  thofe  who  are 
difpofed  to  thefe  evacuations,  and  has  occafioned  apoplexy. 

During  the  fit  of  anger ,  or  its  immediate  effedts,  care¬ 
fully  avoid  vomits  and  purges  ;  though  if,  in  confequence 
•of  anger ,  much  bile  is  thrown  into  the  duodenum,  as  foon 
as  the  patient  is  compofed,  a  little  rhubarb,  with  nitre, 
may  be  given  to  determine  it  downwards,  and  abate  its 
acrimony. 

The  firft  and  principal  Hep,  when  a  patient  is  violently 
affedled  with  anger ,  is,  if  the  confiitution  is  vigorous,  to 
bleed  ;  if  the  habit  will  not  well  admit  of  this  operation, 
give  the  following,  or  other  fimilar  antifpafmodic.  R  >Sp. 
jetheris  nitrof.  tindl.  cafiorei  a.  ^  fs.  camphor  3  i.  m. 
dentur.  gut.  xx.  vel.  xxx.  pro  re  riata.  Sometimes  a  gentle 
opiate,  mixed  with  cordials,  is  required. 

IRACITNDUS  MUSCUL.  See  Abductor  oculi. 

IRAIBA.  A  fpecies  of  palm-rtee.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

IRINGUS.  Eryngo.  See  Eryngium. 

IRIS.  The  fore-part  of  the  choroides  is  thus  named, 
becaufe  of  the  variety  of  its  colours.  It  flies  floating  and 
loofe ;  it  is  convex  to  the  anterior,  and  concave  on  the 
pofterior  part ;  the  perforation  in  the  middle  of  its  fore¬ 
part,  forms  the  pupilla.  The  iris,  by  contracting  or 
dilating,  excludes  or  admits  of  light  in  fuch  proportions 
as  the  variety  of  circumltances  may  require,  &c.  It  is 
difputed  whether  this  power  in  the  zrh  is  owing  to  a  ner¬ 
vous  tenfion,  or  the  adlion  of  mufcular  fibres  j  on  exa¬ 
mination,  two  orders  of  fibres  are  found  between  the 
laminae  of  the  iris ,  one  of  which  is  circular,  the  other 
radiated  ;  whence  it  is  moft  probable  that  mufcular  fibres 
produce  thefe  actions.  See  Uvea  and  Choroides. 

The  operation  of  cutting  the  iris  is  required  when  a 
catarabl  adheres  to  it ;  and  when  from  the  contradlion  of 
its  mufcular  fibres  the  pupil  is  doled  up.  Thus  both 
thefe  dilorders  are  fometimes  remedied.  Mr.  Sharp,  in 
his  Operations,  ch.  xxix.  diredts  the  operator  to  proceed 
as  follows  :  place  the  patient  as  for  couching,  open  and 
fix  the  eye  with  the  fpeculum  oculi,  then  introduce  the 
knife  in  the  fame  part  of  the  conj undiva  that  is  wounded 
in  couching  ;  infinuate  it  with  its  blade  held  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  the  back  of  it  towards  you,  between  the  liga- 
rnentum  ciliare,  and  circumference  of  the  iris,  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye ;  and  after  it  is  advanced  to 
the  farther  fide  of  it,  make  your  incifion  quite  through 
the  membrane :  and  if  the  operation  fucceeds,  it  will, 
upon  wounding,  fly  open,  and  appear  a  large  ortifice, 
though  not  l'o  wide  as  it  becomes  afterwards.  .  Mr. 
Sharp  further  obferves,  that  when  the  pupil  is  contradled 
from  a  paralytic  diforder,  this  operation  can  hardly  be 
encouraged. 

Iris.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  long,  narrow, 
fword-like  leaves,  Handing  edgewife  to  the  ftalk,  and 
large  naked  flowers  divided  deeply  into  fix  fegments,  of 
which  alternately  one  is  ered,  and  another  arched  down¬ 
ward,  with  three  fmaller  produdions  in  the  middle,  in- 
clofing  the  Hamina  and  piftil ;  the  roots  are  tuberous,  ir¬ 
regular,  and  full  of  joints.  Boerhaave  mentions  twenty- 
four  fpecies,  and  Dale  adds  two  /nore.  See  alfo  Erysi¬ 
mum.  It  is  a  name  likewife  of  the  hedge-mullard,  her- 
modadyls,  a  kind  of  ginger,  a  fpecies  of  xyphium  ;  alfo  a 
fpecies  of  cryltal,  and  of  a  paltil,  confifting  of  alum, 
faffiron,  and  myrrh. 

Iris  Florentina.  Florentine  orris,  called  alfo 
zmlllyrica,  iris  flore  albo,  and  white  flower  de  luce. 
It  is  the  iris  florentina ,  or  iris  florentina  caule  foliis  al- 
tiore,  fubbifloro,  floribus  feffilibus  albis,  corollis  barbatis, 
Linn.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
iris,  or  purple  flower  de  luce.  Its  roots  are  brought  from 


Italy,  as  being  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 
They  are  in  oblong,  flattifh  pieces,  freed  from  the  fibres, 
and  brownifh  externally,  but  white,  with  browniffi  fpecks, 
internally.  They  are  eafily  reduced  to  a  powder  of  a 
farinaceous  kind. 

This  root,  in  its  recent  Hate,  is  naufeous,  acrid,  and 
purgative,  but  lofes  thefe  qualities  by  drying.  The  dry 
root  is  unduous,  bitterifh,  and  pungent  to  the  tafie,  not 
very  Itrong,  but  durable  in  the  mouth  ;  hath  a  light,  a- 
greeable  frnell,  which  refembles  violets,  or  rather  rafp- 
berries,  and  it  communicates  a  flavour  to  fpirits,  and  to 
wines,  which  refembles  them.  As  a  medicine  it  is  an 
ufeful  expedorant ;  it  attenuates  vifeid  phlegm,  and  pro¬ 
motes  its  difeharge.  Which  this  might  do  in  it  is  more 
recent,  acrid  Hate,  Dr.  Cullen  fays  he  cannot  determine, 
but  in  the  dried  Hate  in  which  we  commonly  have  it  in 
our  fhops,  he  confiders  it  as  an  infignificant  expedorant. 
Mat.  Med.  It  is  cut  in  the  form  of  peas,  and  ufed  for 
promoting  the  difeharge  in  iflues. 

In  diHillation  it  gives  over  all  its  flavour  with  water; 
its  bitter  remains  in  the  extrad.  Redified  fpirit  brings 
over  a  part  of  its  flavour,  and  the  extrad  is  bitter,  pun¬ 
gent,  and  glows  in  the  mouth.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Iris  Tuberosa  Bulbosa.  See  Hermodactylis 

FOLIO  QUA  DR  ANGULO,  &  C. 

-  Foetida,  alfo  called  [patula  fcctida ,  xyris ,  gla¬ 
diolus  fcctidus,  SPURGE-WORT,  STINKING  GLADDON,  or 
gladwyn.  This  is  a  wild  fpecies  of  iris ;  its  root  is 
thick,  and  fpreading  in  the  earth,  with  many  fibres,  from 
which  fprings  many  leaves,  longer,  narrower,  and  Hiarper 
pointed  than  the  common  flower  de  luce ;  they  have  a 
Hrong  frnell.  It  is  found  in  hedges,  thickets,  &c.  The 
root  is  diuretic,  but  not  much  deferving  notice. 

-  Palustris,  alfo  called  acorns  adulterinus ,  gla¬ 
diolus  llltreus,  pfcudoacorus,  YELLOW  FLOWER  DE  LUCE, 
yellow  water-flag,  sedges,  &c.  Iris  pfeud-acorus, 
or  iris  palufiris,  foliis  enfiformibus,  corollis  imberbibus,pe- 
talis  interioribus  Higmate  minoribus,  floribus  luteis,  Linn. 
yellow  flower  de  luce.  It  is  common  by  the  fides 
of  rivulets  and  marffies ;  the  roots  are  reddifh,  the  flowers 
Hand  feveral  on  a  Halk,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the 
middle  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  prominent. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies,  when  freffi,  are  more  acrid, 
and  firongly  carthartic,  than  the  above  two  fpecies.  Eighty 
drops  of  the  exprefled  juice,  repeated  every  hour  or  two, 
has  purged,  when  jalap,  gamboge,  and  mercurials  have 
failed ;  but,  like  the  other  irifes  it  is  too  variable  in  its 
Hrength  to  be  received  into  general  ufe. 

— — -  Latifolia  Tuberosa.  See  Zingiber. 

-  Vulgaris,  alfo  called  iris  hortenfis  nofiras,  iris 

Germanica,  Linn.  Iris  purpurea,  the  common  purple 
flower  de  luce,  iris ,  or  orris.  Its  blue  or  purple 
flowers  Hand  feveral  on  one  Halk  ;  their  arched  fegments 
are  bearded  with  a  yellowifh  matter.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany ;  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots,  when  freffi,  frnell  difagreeably,  and  have  an 
acrid  naufeous  tafie  ;  they  are  a  Hrong  irritating  cathartic, 
in  which  cafe  the  exprefled  juice  hath  been  given  in  a 
dropfy,  from  3  ii.  to  3  iv.  diluted  with  water.  By  gently 
infpiflating  the  juice,  it  is  lefs  purging,  and  irritates  lefs; 
but  if  infpiffiited  to  drynefs,  it  lofes  all  its  purging  quality. 
The  dried  root  refembles  in  frnell  and  fafie  the  Florentine 
fpecies. 

IRRITABILTTAS.  Irritability.  Irritation  is  a 
fpecies  of  Himulus,  expreffing  a  leffer  degree  of  it  than 
vellication  or  corrugation,  &c.  and  the  parts  on  which 
fiimuli  are  capable  of  a  (Sling,  fo  as  to  produce  motion, 
are  faid  to  be  irritable,  and  this  feems  to  be  confined  to 
the  mufcular  fibres.  What  is  produced  on  the  ner- 
voces  fyfiem,  is  more  properly  termed  fenfibility. 

The  fame  fpecies  of  llimulus,  applied  to  different 
parts,  produces  different  effedls ;  thus  urine  does  not 
affedl  the  bladder,  but  if  it  is  injedled  into  the  guts, 
it  proves  purgative,  and  difienfion  is  the  chief  Himulus 
that  affedls  the  blood-veffels. 

Haller  endeavours  to  prove  the  infenfibility  of  the  ten¬ 
dons,  membranes,  and  ligaments.  Dr.  Hunter  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ligaments,  tendons  periofieum,  and  dura 
mater,  are  almoll,  if  not  wholly,  infenfible  ;  however, 
inflammation  foon  manifeffs  the  irritability  and  fenfibi¬ 
lity  of  parts,  in  which  they  were  not  obfervable  in  a 
healthy  Hate  ;  even  the  bones  become  fenfible  when  dif-  * 

order«d ; 
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ordered  ;  they  alfo  inflame  and  fuppurate  *,  and,  in  fhort, 
the  effe£ls  of  medicines  are  very  often  to  be  deduced 
from  this  irritability,  as  they  depend  on  either  increas¬ 
ing,  or  diminifhing  it.  In  flow  fevers  this  irritation 
mull  be  heightened,  in  ardent  ones  leflened.  The  fame 
is  obfervable  in  many  other  diforders. 

Dr.  Kirkland  obferves,  that  irritability  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  inflammatory  or  fpafmodic.  The  'firft  of  thefe  he 
fays  always  arifes  from  diftention,  or  continued  irritation  ; 
and  always  while  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  violence,  produces  a  fever,  and  a 
quick  pulfe.  The  other  kind  is  confined  to  the  expanded 
brain,  and  never  affedls  the  pulfe,  or  produces  a  fever  ; 
but  thefe  two  kinds  may  exift  together. 

See  Haller’s  Treatife  on  Infenfibility  and  Irritation ; 
Dr.  Whytt’s  Anfwer  to  Haller’s  Treatife  on  Senfibility 
and  Irritability ;  the  Difficulties  in  the  Modern  Syftem 
of  Phyfic,  with  Regard  to  the  Senfibility  and  Irritability 
of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,  by  Dr.  De  Haen  ;  and 
Kirkland’s  Differtations  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  alfo 
on  the  Sympathv  of  the  Nerves,  and  of  different  Kinds  of 
Irritability.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

IRUCAHA.  A  large  tree  in  Maragnan  ;  it  bears  an 
agreeable  fruit  like  a  pear. 

IS,  if)  &  fibre ;  its  plural  is  ivee.  Some  fay  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufed  this  word  indifferently  for  a  fibre  and  a  nerve , 
and  it  is  clear  that  other  writers  have  done  the  fame. 
ISAROS.  Arum. 

ISATIS.  Sativa,  latifolia,  tindlora.  See  Glastum. 

■ -  Indica.  See  Indicum. 

ISATODES.  Of  the  colour  of  v/oad. 

ISCA.  A  fort  of  fungous  excrefcence  of  the  oak,  or 
of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  ancients  ufed  it  as  the  moderns 
ufe  moxa. 

ISCHAEMON,  from  tcx^,  to  refrain,  and  cn/j.a, 
blood.  A  name  for  any  medicine  which  retrains  or  flops 
bleeding. 

-  Sativum.  Manna  Grass.  See  Gramen. 

ISCHIAS.  A  name  of  a  fpecies  of  tithymalus,  of  the 
fciatica  or  ifchiadicus  Morbus,  and  of  two  crural  veins, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  greater,  the  other  the  leffer. 
See  Cruralis  Vena.  . 

ISCHIADICUS  MORBUS,  alfo  called  ifchias,  and 
the  sciatica.  Aretasus  ranks  this  diforder  as  a  fpecies 
of  the  gout,  and  fays,  that  “  it  comes  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  thigh,  the  ham,  or  the  tibia ;  at  other  times  the 
pain  feizes  upon  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
then  attacks  the  buttock  and  loins,  and  feems  to  be  any 
thing  rather  than  a  fciatica.” 

The  fciatica  hath  three  feats :  firft,  the  tendinous 
expanfion,  which  covers  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  coat  of  the  fciatic  nerve,  and  here  the  pain 
is  more  acute  and  violent,  attended  with  a  numbnefs  •, 
this  is  eafily  accounted  for,  fince  it  is  well  known  that 
any  compreffion  on  a  nerve  caufes  deadnefs.  Thirdly, 
the  capfular  ligament ;  the  depth  and  feverity  of  the 
pain  leads  us  to  judge  of  this  part  being  the  feat. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  ufual  anti-rheumatic  medicines 
may  be  given  inwardly,  and  the  volatile  liniment  ap¬ 
plied  externally.  The  fecond  requires  the  application  of 
blifters,  with  what  is  neceffary  in  the  firft.  The  third 
is  beft  removed  by  mercurial  alteratives ;  and,  indeed, 
the  other  two,  when  obftinate,  require  a  fimilar  treat¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Fothergill  recommends  the  following  pills 
and  draught,  as  being  of  all  other  means  the  nroft 
effedlual. 

R  Calom.  gr.  x.  conf.  rofar.  r.  q.  f.  pil.  x.  deaur.  cap, 
i.  omni  no£te.  fuperbibendo  hauft.  feq. 

R  Tinft.  opii,  gt.  xxv.  vin.  antimonii,  gt.  xxx.  fyr. 
fimplex  g  i.  aq.  alex.  f.  f  i.  fs.  fp.  3  i.  fs.  m.  f.  hauft. 

If  the  pain  does  not  abate  by  the  time  this  quantity  is 
taken,  the  dofe  of  calomel  may  be  increafed  to  two  grains 
one  night,  and  one  the  next,  See.  alternately.  When  the 
pain  abates,  the  anodyne  and  antimonial  are  gradually 
leflened,  until  by  degrees  they  are  wholly  omitted.  See 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  69,  See.  fee  alfo 
Brooke’s  and  the  Lond.  Pradtice  of  Phyfic,  for  a  variety 
of  other  methods  which  occafionally  have  been  productive 
of  the  defired  effedt.  See  Rheumatismus. 

ISHCIAS  EX  ABSCESSU.  See  Arthropuosis. 

• -  Sparganosi,  fee  Lymph^ductus, 

ISCHIATOCELE.  Inteftinal  rupture  through  the 
facro-fciatic  ligaments. 
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ISCHIOCELE.  A  rupture  between  the  os  facrum 
and  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium. 

ISCHIO  COCCYG^EUS,  fee.  Coccygjeus  An¬ 
terior. 

ISCHION.  A  name  of  the  ligament  which  retains 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  acetabulum  coxendicis. 

ISCHIUM,  Os,  becaufe  it'  lies  near  tax's  t^>e  l°'tn> 
i&Xtov,  hip-bone.  Called  alfo  coxcndix.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  bone  might  be  marked  by  an  horizontal  line 
drawn  through  near  the  middle  of  the  acetabulum  coxen¬ 
dicis.  The  great  tuberofity  on  which  we  fit,  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  forwards,  becomes  fmaller,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
corpora  cavernofa,  and  the  eredloris  penis,  and  the  clito- 
ridis  ;  then  the  bone  mounts  upwards  with  a  confiderable 
curve,  and  is  ftretched  out  into  its  fmall  leg.  It  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

ISCHNOPHONIA,  from  io-yjo<;,  fender,  and  the 
voice.  A  shrillness  of  the  VOICE;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  an  hefitation  of  fpeech,  or  a  stammering.  It 
is  the  pfcllifmus  hafitans. 

ISCHNOTIS.  Leanness. 

ISCHURETICA.  Medicines  that  remove  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine. 

ISCHURIA,  from  u r%«,  to  retain,  and  tspov,  urine. 
An  iscHURY,  a  ftoppage  or  fupreffion  of  urine.  La 
Motte  diftinguiffies  betwixt  a  retention,  and  a  fupreffion 
of  urine.  In  a  retention,  the  patient  hath  frequent  mo¬ 
tions  to  make  water  without  being  able  to  void  it ;  or  if 
he  does  pafs  any,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  with 
difficulty;  this  is  alfo  called  a  strangury.  In  a  fu¬ 
preffion,  there  is  feldom  any  inclination  to  difeharge  any 
urine  ;  but  if  there  is  an  inclination,  the  difeharge  is 
fuddeiii 

An  infehuria  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  true,  in  which 
cafe  the  bladder  is  full ;  and  the  fpurious,  in  which 
the  bladder  is  empty,  for  nothing  defeends  from  the 
kidneysi 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  epifehefes.  He  diftinguiffies  four  fpe¬ 
cies.  1.  Ifchuria  renalis,  when  tire  kidneys  do  not 
fecrete  the  urine,  and  confequently  there  cannot  be 
any  ftimulus  to  difeharge  it.  2.  Ifchuria  ureterica;  there 
is  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  ureter,  but  no  ftimulus  to 
difeharge  urine.  3.  Ifchuria  veficalis,  when  there  is  a 
tumor  in  the  hypogaftric  region,  pain  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  a  frequent  urging  to  difeharge  urine. 
4.  Ifchuria  urethralis,  when  there  is  fvvelling  in  the  hy¬ 
pogaftric  region,  a  frequent  defire  to  difeharge  urine, 
and  the  pain  in  the  urethra. 

The  caufes  are  various.  Etmuller  fays,  the  mod  fre¬ 
quent  is  a  want  of  mucus  in  the  urethra.  Other  caufes 
are  a  ftone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  caruncles  in  the 
urethra ;  inflammation  in  any  of  thofe  parts  ;  a  fpafm  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  urethra ;  pain  from 
the  piles  in  pregnant  women,  the  child’s  head  preffing 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  againlt  the  os  pubis  ;  a  tumor, 
or  ulcer,  in  the  proftate  gland  ;  a  defluxion  of  humour  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  a  retention  of  urine ;  a  palfy 
in  the  detrufor  urinae ;  a  retention  of  hardened  excre¬ 
ments  in  the  inteftinum  reclum,  Sec.  A  fpurious 
ifehury  is  when  the  kidneys  fecrete  no  urine,  or  when 
the  ureters  either  do  not  receive,  or  do  not  tranfmit  it ; 
and  this  may  happen  from  inflammation  of  the  ureters, 
or  in  the  kidneys.  A  view  of  the  different  caufes  may  be 
perhaps  beft  taken  from  the  different  varieties  of  ifehury , 
noticed  under  the  following  words. 

The  varieties  of  the  first  species,  are  the 
Ischuria  Lunatica.  Nephrelmintica  ;  Nephritica  ;  Ne~ 
phrolithica ;  Ncphroplethorica  ;  Nephrofpafica ;  Ncphro- 
pyica  ;  Nephroplegica ;  N'ephro phlegmatic  a ;  Neterophro- 
thromboides ;  Suppleta. 

Varieties  of  the  second  species,  are  Ischu¬ 
ria  Ureteritica  ;  Ureterolitica  ;  Ur eterothromb aides  ;  Ure- 
phlegmatica ;  Ureteropyica  ;  Urcterofiomatica  ; 

The  varieties  of  third  species,  are  Iscuria 
Atretarum ;  Cyflitica  ;  Cyfiolithica ;  Cifofpajlica ;  Cifophlc- 
gica ;  Cyfi opyica  ;  Cyjlothromboides ;  Cyftophlegmatica  ;  Cy- 
floprollica  ;  Efiopocyflica ;  Hyfierocyfiica  ;  Polyurica. 

The  iDuth  species,  are  Ischuria.  Afpadialis ; 
Carunculofa  ;  Cryptopyica  ;  Hydrocclodcs ;  Urethrolitica  ; 
Urcthrophlegmatica  ;  Urcthrothromboides  ;  Urcthropyica  ; 
Urethrohymenodes ;  Urethrelmintica ;  Urethritica ;  Peri- 
dejmica }  Phimofica. 
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\Vhen  the  fuppreiTed  urine  is  lodged  in  the  bladder, 
a  pain  and  fweffi'ng  h  obferved  about  the  pubes ;  a  fu- 
preffion  from  relaxation  is  diftinguiffied  from  fuppreffion 
from  driCture,  fird,  by  the  little  pain  attending  the 
diforder ;  fecondly  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter ; 
thirdly,  from  the  diitenfion  of  the  bladder,  obfervable 
from  the  fulnefs  above  the  pubes  ;  foilrthly,  from  no 
ftimulus  being  excited  in  the  bladder  to  difcharge  any 
fluid  wherewith  you  diflend  it.  If  inflamhrattolr  in  the 
kidneys  is  the  caul'e,  the  pain  and  heat  are  principally  in 
that  region.  If  a  done  in  the  kidneys  gives  fife  to  the 
complaint,  a  vomiting  is  an  attendant  fymptom.  If  a 
Hone  in  the  bladder  obdruCts  the  urine,  a  pain  is  felt 
there,  and  alfo  along  the  urethra  ;  a  mucus,  or  pus,  is 
excreted  with  pale  urine  ;  and  generally  the  ftone  may 
be  felt,  if  the  catheter  is  introduced.  If  from  inflam¬ 
mation  in  this  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  alfo  pain 
and  a  tumor  there ;  the  pain  will  be  much  increafed  il 
the  perinreum  is  but  fiightly  prefled  ;  and  if  a  linger  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  anus,  and  turned  towards  the  bladder, 
a  tumor  will  eafdy  be  perceived. 

If  this  diforder  is  in  a  great  degree,  there  is  a  tenef- 
tnus,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  a  vomiting,  and  a  fe¬ 
brile  pulfe. 

If  this  diforder  is  the  fpurious  kind,  there  is  no  ten- 
fion,  but  rather  a  fenfe  of  emptinefs  about  the  pubes. 

If  this  diforder  continues  above  feven  days,  it  proves 
fatal  ;  alfo,  if  from  a  wound  of  the  fpine,  or  luxation  of 
its  vertebrae.  If  the  fmell  of  urine  proceeds  from  the 
patient’s  mouth  or  nodrils,  there  is  no  hope.  An  hic¬ 
cough,  and  a  tenefmus,  are  alfo  unfavourable  fymptoms. 

If  the  urine  is  lodged  in  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be 
voided,  whether  the  caufe  be  cold,  a  too  long  retention 
of  urine,  and  whatever  elfe  that  could  deprive  the 
fibres  of  the  bladder  of  their  contrafling  power,  or  if 
the  fuppreffion  is  from  a  fpafmodic  dri&ure  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  an  immediate  recourfe  to  the  catheter  is 
not  convenient,  for  in  thefe  cafes  it  caufes  much  pain  •, 
but  fuch  medicines  as  oppofe  the  caufe  fhould  firft  be 
tried. 

If  the  habit  is  plethoric,  bleed,  injefl  the  turpentine 
clyfter,  with  a  dram  of  the  tin£l.  opii';  and  an  oily  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  given,  in  which  is  the  fp.  nitrof.  tetheris, 
with  the  tin£t.  opii,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pain ; 
and  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  If  thefe 
fail  a  bougie  may  be  introduced,  or  the  catheter  may 
be  ufed. 

In  children,  a  fupreffion  of  urine  is  often  relieved  by  a 
poultice  of  raw  onions,  or  of  radifhes,  applied  to  the 
pubes. 

When  a  long  retention  of  urine  is  the  caufe,  cloths 
may  be  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  applied  round  the 
waift  and  belly  ;  to  this  bleeding  flrould,  in  fome  condi- 
tutipns,  precede. 

If  a  relaxation  or  paralyfis  of  the  detrufor  urinae  be  the 
caufe,  give  the  bark  with  nervines,  and  apply  cloths 
wrung  from  cold  water  round  the  belly  and  loins,  or  put 
the  patient  into  a  cold  bath.  Gentle  prefiure  on  the 
belly  fhould  now  and  then  be  ufed. 

When  caruncles  obftrudt  the  urethra,  bougies  fhould 
be  Introduced  there. 

When  a  retention  of  urine  is  produced,  let  the  caufe 
be  what  it  may,  every  patient  fo  circumdanced  is  fpaf- 
modically  affeCted  ;  and  generally  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie  will  increafe  the  fpafm,  produce  a  fhivering,  and 
then  a  fever  fit ;  all  which  will  return  as  often  as  the 
bougie  is  introduced,  and  the  difeafe  to  be  relieved  will 
become  proportionably  obftinate.  ,  Yet,  if  the  bougie  is 
introduced,  without  pain,  and  the  patient  difeharges  his 
urine  more  freely,  its  ufe  may  be  continued. 

If  there  is  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  catheter  cannot  be  ufed  before  the  inflammation 
abates  ;  diuretics  cannot  conveniently  be  admitted  ;  here 
nitrous  medicines,  neutral  falts,  the  acidum  muriaticum 
diluted  in  the  patient’s  common  drink,  and  fmall  dofes 
of  camphor,  may  be  frequently  given.  DecoCtions  of 
parfley  roots,  with  a  little  nitre,  may  be  drank  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  third;  requires  ;  and  bladders  of  warm  water 
may  be  applied  to  the  pubes  and  perinseum,  or  to  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  if  the  inflammation  is  there,  and 
fuch  other  medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the  ne¬ 
phritis.  Bleeding  is  here  a  principal  remedy,  and  as  a 
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laxative  the  fid  catli.  amar.  or  the  cl.  ricini  ver.  may  b't 
ufed. 

If  a  done  obdruCts  the  rieck  of  the  bladder  .or  the 
urethra,  pufli  it  back  with  the  catheter}  or  cut  through’ 
the  perimeum,  and  there  extract  it.  Some  advife  never 
to  ufe  the  catheter  in  retentions  of  urine  from  any 
caufe  but  from  a  calculus  obitructing  its  paflage.  But 
this  advice  may  be  too  general  ;  the  Ufe  of  this  inllru- 
ment  is  rarely  required. 

When  the  head  of  the  child,  in  pr.Cgilant  women,  ob- 
ftruCts  the  paflage  of  the  urine,  introduce  a  finger  into 
the  vagina,  and  pufli  back  the  child’s  head  until  a  due 
evacuation  is  made. 

When  acrid  urine  is  the  caufe,  emulfione  made  with 
the  ol.  ricini,  •  fhould  be  the  common  drink.  Nitre 
mixed  in  oily  draughts,  and  mucilaginous  decoCtions, 
are  the  proper  remedies. 

Spafins  are  removed  by  fomentations,  the  warm  bath, 
demulcents,  clyfters,  antifpafmodics,  and  anodynes. 

When  the  urine  is  totally  retained  in  the  bladder,  it  is? 
too  common  a  praCtice  to  advife  to  introduce  the  ca¬ 
theter;  but  whether 'this  complaint  arifes  from  inflam¬ 
mation  or  from  fpafm,  this  conduct  fhould  carefully  be 
avoided.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  the  bed  method  of 
relieving  this  complaint,  particularly  when  caufed  bv 
fpafm,  is  by  evacuation  and  anodyne  relaxation.  The 
lofs  of  blood  he  fays  is  often  neceflary ;  as  to  what  quan¬ 
tity,  the  drength  and  date  .of  the  patient  will  determine, 
fhe  intedines  mud  be  emptied  by  fome  gentle  cathartic. 
But  the  mod  effectual  relief  will  be  from  the  warm  bath, 
or  femicupium,  the  application  of  bladders  half  filled 
with  hot  water  to  the  pubes  and  perinreum  ;  and  above 
all  other  remedies  the  injection-  of  glyders,  confiding  of 
the  decoCt.  pro  enemate  ol.  and  tinCt.  opii ;  or  if  after  a 
due  bleeding,  if  neceflary,  and  emptying  the  bowel:;, 
a  free  dofe  of  opium  is  given,  and  the  patient  is  feated  in 
a  warm  bath  during  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  re¬ 
peating  this  ufe  of  the  bath  oftener  or  feldomer  as  the  - 
cafe  may  feem  to  require,  fuccefs  will  very  rarely  fail  to 
attend ;  and  if  by  thefe  means,  the  urine  begins  to  drop 
through  the  urethra,  although  but  a  drop  in  a  minute  at 
the  firlt,  by  perlevering  deadily  and  clofely,  the  bladder 
will  at  length  effectually  empty  itfelf.  Let  the  whole 
endeavour  be  to  appeafe  irritation  and  pain,  to  ac¬ 
compli  flr  which,  although  it  may  take  up  three  or  four 
or  even  feven  days  careful  attention,  it  will  a'mply  reward 
the  practitioner’s  care,  and  the  patient’s  patience. 

When  great  pain  attends  a  retention  or  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  the  perfon  called  on  for  his  affidance  fhould 
fird  be  well  finished  that  tire  cafe  is  what  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  ;  he  flrould  obferve  whether  the  kidneys  have  done 
their  office,  and  whether  in  reality  there  is  urine  in  the 
bladder,  which  if  full  it  will  be  fo  didended  as  to  be  felt 
above  the  os  pubis,  and  by  preflure  on  it  a  pain  will  be 
excited  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Another  obfervation 
deferves  attention  in  inftances  of  this  kind ;  viz.  the 
bladder  will  contain  lometimes,  a  large  quantity,  and  not 
be  affeCted  by  it ;  at  other  times  a  very  fmall  quantity 
will  affeCt  it;  fo  that  when  an  obdruction  takes  place, 
an  inflammation  arifes,  and  fymptoms  cf  irritation  enfue  ; 
and,  if  relief  is  not  immediately  given,  the  patient  is  foon 
cut  off-.  Dr.  George  Fordyce  obferves,  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  and  pain  from  retained  urine  is  from  -the 
more  or  lefs  fudden  filling  of  the  bladder  or  diltend- 
ing  it. 

When  the  urine  is  fupprefled  from  the  kidneys  failing 
to  perform  their  office,  diuretics  are  very  cautioufly  to  be 
admitted ;  attempts  may  be  made  to  rClax  the  veffels  of 
thefe  orga.ns  by  putting  the  patient  frequently  into  the 
warm  bath ;  and  purgings  may  be  admitted,  as  they  in¬ 
creafe  the  fecretions  in  the  intedines. 

If  no  other  method  will  fucceed,  a  punCture  may  be  : 
made  into  the  bladder,  as  directed  in  the  article  Peri- 
NiEUM,  Puncture  0/  the. 

Indeed  there  are  four  methods  propofed  by  different 
writers  for  drawing  off  the  urine  ;  viz.  1.  By  making  an 
opening  into  the  bladder  above  the  os  pubis,  in  the  part 
where  the  high  operation  for  the  done  ufed  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  2.  By  making  a  punCture  in  pei'inaeo,  and  fo 
getting  into  the  bladder.  3.  By  making  an  opening  in¬ 
to  the  bladder  through  the  parts  divided  in  the  lateral  I 
operation  for  the  ftone.  4.  By  getting  into  the  poderior 

5  part  . 
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part  of  the  bladder  through  the  redum,  with  an  inftru- 
ment  introduced  up  it  for  that  purpofe.  But  from  the 
experience  of  fome  judicious  praditioners,  it  can  hardly 
be  faid  that  their  advantages  are  an  encouragement  to 
perform  them.  _  If  one  of  thefe  methods  was  determined 
on,  Mr.  Pott  gives  his  opinion  in  favour  of  opening  the 
bladder  above  the  os  pubis ;  but  obferves,  that  in  his 
pradice  he  hath  not  lcen  any  of  them  to  be  neceffary; 
and  further,  though  he  does  not  abfolutely  forbid,  yet 
his  perfuafions  againft  them  do  very  little  lefs. 

See  an  inftance  of  this  diforder  from  a  retroverfion  of 
the  uterus,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv. 
p.  388,  & c.  See  Pott’s  Chirurgical  Works.  Lewis’s 
Tranflation  of  PIofFman’s  Pradice  of  Medicine.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  374. 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  p.  1  \n. 

XSORA-MUNE.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  Malabar. 
The  juice  of  its  root  is  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  bread;. 

ISOTONI.  See  Acmasticos. 

ISPIDA.  See  Alcedo. 

ISTHMION.  The  narrow  paflage  between  the  mouth 
and  gullet*  The  fauces . 


ITHMOIDES,  Falfely  for  ethmoides. 

ITEA.  The  willow. 

ITINERARIUM.  A  ftaff  ufed  in  cutting  for  tlie 
ftone  ;  it  is  thus  named  by  Hildanus. 

IULUS  (plural  Iuli.)  In  botany  it  is  a  k atkin, 
called  alfo  catuhis ,  an  aggregate  of  fummits,  hanging 
down  in  the  form  of  a  rope  or  cat’s  tail,  as  in  the  fwal- 
low-wort,  hazel,  birch.  See. 

IVA  ARTHRITICA.  See  Cham^pitys. 

IVABEBA;  An  ancient  fhrub,  the  root  of  which  is 
a  good  deobftruent.  See  Raii  Piift. 

IVA  MOSCHATA.  Ground-pine.  See  Cha- 
mjepitys. 

IVA  PECANGA.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

IVRAY.  See  Lolium. 

IXIA.  Ft arix.  Alfo  a  name  of  the  carlina,  or  cha¬ 
meleon  albus ,  or  fuch  of  this  tribe  as  yield  a  vifeous 
juice.  The  ix'ia,  or  ixias,  is  reprefented  as  poifonous ; 
but  it  is  not  clearly  known  to  what  plant  thefe  names 
belong. 

IXINE.  See  Carduus  Pinea, 

IXUS.  See  Aparine0 
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AAKA.  Sec  Jaca  Indica. 

JAAROBA.  A  fpecies  of  kidney-bean,  which  grows 
in  Brafil.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JABATAPITA.  A  tree  in  Brafil,  which  bears  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  and  has  a  grateful  fmell.  The  fruit  refembles 
our  myrtle-berries  *,  they  are  aftringent,  and  yield  by  ex- 
preflion  an  infipid  oil.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JABORANDI.  The  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by 
MarggrafF.  / 

JABUTICABA.  A  fine  tall  tree  which  grows  in  Bra- 
fil.  Its  fruit  refembles  an  apple,  and  is  gratefully  cool¬ 
ing. 

JACA  INDICA.  The  jack-tree.  Alfo  called 
jaca,  jaaka,  tijaka  marum ,  Indian  jaaque ,  or  jaca-tree , 
Malabarica  pila,  and  marum.  There  are  above  thirty 
fpecies  of  this  tree,  which  is  large  ;  the  fruit  grows  out 
of  its  trunk  and  largeft  branches ;  the  pulp  of  it  is  fweet, 
and  well  fcented,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  nut,  which  taftes 
like  a  chefnut.  It  is  produced  in  moft  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  All  the  fpecies  are  reduced  to  two ;  the  firft  with 
a  fruit  containing  an  agreeable  pulp ;  the  fecond  having 
a  lefs  agreeable.  The  firft  is  called  jvaraca ,  the  other 
tijaca ,  or  girafal.  See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

JAC  APE.  A  fpecies  of  rulh-like  grafs,  growing  in 
Brafil.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JACAPUCAYA.  It  is  a  tall  tree  in  Brafil,  with  a 
large  fruit,  containing  four  nuts,  each  of  which  hath  a 
a  delicious  kernel.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JAC  ARANDA  ALBA.  It  is  like  the  European  palm- 
tree  5  it  is  plentiful  in  Brafil.  The  Brafilians  make  a 
pottage  of  it,  which  they  call  manipey,  which  is  a  good 
ftomachic.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JACARECATINGA.  See  Calamus  aromati- 
cus. 

JACE  BRASILIENSIBUS,  alfo  called  melo  Indicus, 
patheca ,  and  citrullus.  Ray  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  anguria 
or  citrullus ,  and  calls  it  water-melon  ;  this  fruit  is  as 
large  as  a  man’s  head ;  it  hath  a  green  rind,  and  its  pulp 
is  well  tailed. 

JACEA.  Knap-weed  or  matfellon.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  forty-one  fpecies.  The  margins  of  the  leaves 
are  not  ferrated  5  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  deftitute  of 
fpines ;  it  is  common  in  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft.  A  flight  aftringency  is  attributed  to  it; 
but  it  is  not  regarded  in  pra&ice.  It  is  a  name  of  feveral 
forts  of  xeranthemum  and  ferratula. 

-  Orientalis  patula.  See  Behen  alba. 

•— —  Ramossissima  stellata  rupina.  See  Cal- 

CITRAP  A. 

-  Steilata  lutea,  &c.  See  Calcitrapa 

OFFICINALIS. 

JACOB^EA.  Ragwort.  Boerhaave  mentions  eigh¬ 
teen  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of 
dor  la  and  fenecio.  / 

-  Alpina,  alfo  called  acbillea  Gallica ,  chryfanthe - 

mum  Alpinum ,  corn-marigold,  and  FINE-leaved 
mountain-ragwort. 

-  Aquatic  a,  alfo  called  conyza  aquatica,  and 

after  palujlris.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  FLEA-BANE. 

Thefe  nor  any  other  fpecies  of  rag-worts  are  of  any 
note  in  medicine. 

-  Vulgaris,  called  alfo  herba  fatifti  Jacobi,  fene - 
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clo  major,  feggrum,  and  common  ragwort.  It  hath  a 
firm  round  ftalk,  of  a  purplifh  colour ;  oblong  dark  green 
leaves,  deeply  jagged  along  almoft  to  the  ribs ;  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalks  are  umbel-like  clufters  of  yellow  flowers,  of 
the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by  fmall  oblong  feeds, 
winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  unculti¬ 
vated  fields  and  by  road  fides;  it  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  have  a  rough  bitterifh  tafte,  are  fub-acrid 
and  naufeous ;  on  evaporating  either  the  watery  or  fpiri- 
tuous  tinCture,  the  virtues  of  the  plant  remain  in  the  ex- 
traCl,  but  the  offenfive  flavour  is  diflipated. 

JAGRA.  A  fort  of  fugar  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
a  fpecies  of  palm-tree.  See  Palma  coccifera. 

JALAPA.  Jalap.  It  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Chalapa,  or  Xalapa,  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  its 
name  is  derived,  and  written  according  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  different  languages,  fo  is  called  jalapium,  gialappa , 
glalapium,  mirabilis  Peruviana,  chalapa,  xalapa,  zalapa, 
& c.  Some  call  it  mecoachana  nigra ,  convolvulus  Ameri- 
canus,  bryonia  Peruviana. 

The  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus.  The  convolvu¬ 
lus  jalapa ;  or  convolvulus  foliis  difformibus  ;  cordatis 
angulatis  oblongis  lanceolatifque,  caule  volubili,  pedun  • 
culis  unifloris,  Linn.  The  plants  raifed  in  Europe  are 
not  fo  good  as  the  American. 

The  roots  are  brought  from  New  Spain  in  tranfverfe 
dices  ;  they  are  folid,  hard,  weighty,  of  a  blackifh  or  dark 
brown  colour  on  the  cortical  part,  internally  of  a  dark 
greyifh  colour,  with  feveral  black  circular  ftriae. 

Chufe  the  hardeft,  darkeft  coloured,  and  thofe  pieces 
which  have  the  moft  of  thefe  refinous  veins ;  thofe  that 
breakblackeft,  moft  compaCt,  fhining,  and  that  burn  readily 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Worms  rarely  touch  the  refi¬ 
nous  part ;  fo  when  the  pieces  are  defigned  for  obtaining 
the  refin  from  them,  the  worm-eaten  are  as  good  as  the 
other. 

Pieces  ofbriony  root  are  fometimes  mixed  with  the.  jalap, 
but  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  paler  colour  and  lefs 
compatt  texture,  and  by  their  not  readily  burning  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle. 

Jalap  hath  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  but  little  tafte;  when 
fwallowed  it  affeCts  the  throat  with  a  flight  pungency  and 
heat,  and  occafions  a  fpitting.  In  dofes  from  ten  grains 
to  half  a  dram  it  is  an  effectual  purge,  but  gripes  and  nau- 
feates  lefs  than  the  generality  of  purging  medicines  in 
ufe.  For  children  in  general,  and  adults  of  a  fpongy  lax 
habit,  or  of  a  leucophlegmatic  difpofition,  it  is  more  pro¬ 
per  than  for  the  robuft  and  thofe  with  rigid  fibres ;  it  is 
diuretic  as  well  as  purgative,  whence  its  preference  in 
dropfies ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  belt  given  in  wine,  in  which  it 
fhould  Hand  a  few  hours  before  the  taking  of  it. 

Various  are  the  means  of  correcting  jalap.  As  to  pe¬ 
culiar  uneafinefles  complained  of  by  particular  perfons, 
from  taking  this  drug,  as  they  are  no  other  than  what  is 
common  to  all  medicines  of  this  kind,  they  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  changing  the  mode  of  adminiftration,  or  fuch 
other  circumftance  as  the  fagacity  of  the  attentive  prac¬ 
titioner  will  eafily  fuggeft. 

If  it  be  well  triturated  with  cryftals  of  tartar  before 
exhibition,  it  will  operate  in  fmaller  dofes  than  when 
taken  by  itfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  moderately 
without  griping.  Rubbed  with  hard  fugar,  it  becomes  a 
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good  or  fafe  medicine  for  children,  joined  with  calomel, 
and  given  in  large  dofes,  it  is  rendered  one  of  the  molt 
powerful  purgatives  either  as  a  hydragogue  or  anthel¬ 
mintic,. 

Jalap  confifts  of  an  earthy,  faline,  and  refinous  part; 
but  its  purgative  quality  wholly  depends  on  the  refin. 

Itejina  Jalapii.  Re/m  of  Jalap. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root  powdered  ;  pour  upon 
it  fo  much  fpt.  viiii  r.  as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers,  and  digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat,  that  the  fpi- 
rit  mav  extract  the  refin  ;  filter  the  tintture  through  pa¬ 
pery  put  it  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and  diftil  off  one  half  of 
the  fpirit ;  add  to  the  remainder  a  proper  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  refin  will  precipitate;  divide  it  into  little 
cakes,  and  dry  with  a  gentle  heat.  This  has  no  place  in 
the  Pharm.  Lond.  1780. 

It  is  a  pure  refin :  but  its  infolubility  in  any  aqueous 
fluid  forbids  its  ufe,  except  it  is  previoufly  prepared  by 
trituration  with  an  alcaline  fait,  gum,  fugar,  or  fuch  like 
intermedium,  to  fit  it  for  mixture  with  a  watery  liquor. 
If  it  is  thus  managed,  a  dofe  from  gr.  v.  to  x.  operates 
with  fufficient  eafe  and  efficacy. 

The  jalap  which  remains  after  this  refin  is  extra&ed, 
gives  out,  by  boiling  in  water,  a  mucilaginous  fubftance 
which  operates  by  urine,  but  not  in  any  degree  by  (tool. 

From  fixteen  ounces  of  good  jalap  Neumann  fays  he 
hath  obtained  3  v.  and  9  iv.  of  pure  refin. 

This  l-efin  is  frequently  adulterated,  and  the  variety  of 
methods  by  which  the  fraud  may  be  pradlifed  are  fuch  as 
elude  every  known  method  of  detedling  it,  fo  that  he  who 
will  ufe  it  mull  prepare  it  himfelf. 

The  London  College  dire£t  an  extradt  to  be  made  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  cort.  Peruv.  cum  refina. 
See  Cort.  Peruv. 

From  gr.  x.  to  9  i.  is  a  dofe.  The  advantage  of  this 
extradb  confifts  in  the  nearer  equality  of  its  ftrength 
than  is  found  in  the  different  parcels  of  the  roots,  fome  of 
which  afford  only  f  ii.  of  refin  from  ft  i.  whilft  others 
afford  |  v.  but  this  difproportion  is  not  obferved  in  the 
refins.  However,  except  for  the  convenience  of  form, 
the  tindture  made  with  proof  fpirit,  is  made  with  lefs 
trouble,  and  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  propofed  by  this 
gummy-refinous  extradh 

linft.  Jalapii.  7 ‘intture  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  powdered  jalap  eight  ounces,  and  of  proof 
fpirit  of  wine  two  pounds ;  digeft  with  a  moderate  heat, 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain  off  the  tindture.  The  dofe  is 
from  3  i.  to  3  fs»  or  more,  mixed  with  fyrup  it  may  be 
given  to  children  with  the  greateft  fafety.  This  is  the 
purgative  faid  to  be  given  by  the  inoculators  who  received 
their  inftrudtions  from  Sutton.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

This  tindture  is  tolerably  certain  in  point  of  ftrength, 
for  the  above  proportion  of  this  menftruum  does  not  take 
up  the  whole  virtue  of  any  kind  of  jalap .  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Jalapa  alba.  See  Mechoacana.  alba. 

JAMACARU.  A  name  of  feveral  forts  of  fig-trees 
in  America.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

JAMBOLONES,  or  Jamb olo i ns.  A  ffirub  which 
grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  refembles  myrtle.  See 
Raii  Hill. 

JAMBOS.  A  tree  growing  in  Malabar.  It  is  a  kind 
of  plum-tree.  Ray  enumerates  fix  forts. 

JANAMUNDA.  The  herb  bennet.  See  C  aryq- 

PHILLAT  A. 

JANGOMAS.  It  is  a  tree  mentioned  by  Ray,  whofe 
fruit  refembles  that  of  the  fervice-tree. 

>  JANIPABA  BRASILIENSIBUS,  alfo  called  genipat, 
junipa ,  and  junipapaceywa.  It  is  a  tall  tree  which  grows 
in  Malabar,  &c.  See  Raii  Hill. 

Janipaba  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  talleft  tree  in  Brafil ; 
it  bears  an  apple  about  the  fize  of  an  orange.  See  Raii 
Hift. 

JANITOR.  The  pylorus. 

JANITRIX.  The  vena  porta. 

JAPARANDIBA.  The  name  of  a  pomiferous  tree 
in  Brafil.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JARUINA.  A  fort  of  fig-tree  in  the  illand  of  Jucaija. 

JARUS.  See  Arum. 

JASMINOIDES.  The  coffee-tree.  Sec  CoFfea; 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus. 
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JASMINUM.  Jasmine,  or  Jessamy,  alfo  called 
galj'cminum.  We  have  many  fpecies  of  it,  and  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  known  not  to  need  a  defcription.  Befides,  it  is  not 
in  ufe,  except  for  its  flowers,  which  give  a  perfume  to 
infipid  expreffed  oils*  The  fort  iifed  formerly  in  medi¬ 
cine  was  th zjafminum  officinale,  Linn.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
of  the  coffee-tree.  See  Coffea  :  of  feveral  forts  of 
jalap,  and  two  fpecies  of  lilac. 

JATROPHA.  See  Catafutia  minor; 

JECORARIA.  A  name  of  the  hcpatica  vulgaris ;  alfo 
of  a  vein  in  the  right  hand.  See  Splenitis. 

JECUR.  The  liver  i  called  alfo  hep  ar.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  the  diaphragm,  on  the  right  fide,  is  placed 
the  liver ,  whofe  fmall  lobe  is  ftill  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  goes  to  the  fcrobiculus  cordis.  It  is 
divided  into  two  lobes  befides  the  lobulus  Spigelii ;  the 
large  lobe  is  fituated  on  the  right  hypochondrium,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  diaphragm  ;  it  reaches  aS  far  back  almoft 
as  the  fpine,  and  refts  upon  the  right  kidney  ;  the  fmall 
lobe  runs  clofe  to  the  diaphragm,  as  far  as  the  fpleen. 
The  convex  fide  of  the  liver  is  ufually  connected  to 
the  diaphragm  by  three  ligaments,  which  are  continu¬ 
ations  of  the  peritonaeum ;  one  lies  near  the  edge  of 
the  extremity  of  each  lobe,  and  one  in  the  middle,  and 
they  are  accordingly  called  the  right,  and  left,  and  mid¬ 
dle  ligaments.  The  liver  is  likewife  connected  to  the 
right  ala  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm  by  a  broad 
adhefion,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the  peritonaeum,  and 
is  called  the  ligamentum  coronarium.  Under  the  great 
lobe,  a  little  to  the  right,  we  fee  the  gall-bladder.  The 
fmaller  lobe  of  the  liver  is  in  the  left  fide,  which  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  above  by  a  membranous  ligament,  and  below 
by  a  large  fciffure  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  fuperior 
ligament.  The  eminences  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver 
belong  to  the  great  lobe  ;  the  principal  one  is  a  triangular 
mafs,.  fituated  backwards  near  the  great  fciffure,  which 
mafs  is  named  lobulus  Spigelii;  this  lobe  is  attached  by  a 
little  peduncle  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  great 
lobe.  The  firft  fiffure  we  obferve,  next  to  the  great  one, 
is  a  notch  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  liver ,  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  ligamentary  remains  of  the  vena  umbilicalis ; 
the  fecond  fiffure  is  towards  the  pofterior  part  of  the  liver , 
between  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  and  the  little  lobe,  where 
we  obferve  the  remains  of  the  duClus  venofus,  which  runs 
to  be  inferted  into  the  vena  cava,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
foetus ;  upon  the  right  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  between 
that  and  the  great  lobe,  is  another  fiffure  in  which  the 
vena  cava  runs  down ;  the  next  fiffure  is  a  tranfverfe  one, 
fituated  before  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  this  is  called  portae ; 
befides  thefe,  on  the  forepart  of  the  great  lobe  there  is  a 
depreffion,  for  the  reception  of  the  gall-bladder ;  and  we 
may  obferve  on  the  under-fide  of  the  great  lobe,  a  fmall 
cavity,  where  it  refts  on  the  right  kidney. 

The  principal  veffels  of  the  liver  are  :  ift.  From  be¬ 
hind  the  pancreas,  a  mafs  of  veffels  and  nerves  run  up  to 
the  portae.  2d.  The  hepatic  artery  comes  off  from  the 
coeliaca,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
goes  to  each  lobe.  3d.  The  vena  portarum,  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  portae,  likewife  divides  into  two,  one  of  which 
enters  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  lobe.  4th.  From 
the  duodenum  and  pancreas  we  fee  the  du£tus  communis 
choledochus,  which,  at  a  diftance  from  the  portae,  divides 
into  two  du£ls,  viz.  the  cyftic,  which  goes  to  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  and  the  hepatic,  which  again  is  fubdivided  into 
two,  which  go  their  refpeftive  lobes.  5  th.  The  vena 
cava,  in  its  pafiage  through  the  diaphragm,  fends  off  fe¬ 
veral  branches,  efpecially  two  which  go  to  the  liver ,  and 
are  called  vena  cavae  haepaticae;  their  office  is  to  throw 
the  blood  into  the  vena  cava,  after  the  bile  is  fecreted.  6th. 
The  blood  from  all  the  vifcera  is  returned  to  the  vena 
portarum,  which  ramifies  through  the  liver  like  an  artery; 
the  lower  part  of  this  veffel  is  called  vena  portarum  me- 
fenterica;  the  upper  part  hath  the  name  of  hepatica  given 
to  it.  Laftly,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
thefe  veffels  are  inclofed  in  a  membranous  (heath,  which 
from  Gliffon,  who  firft  took  notice  of  it,  is  called  cap- 
fula  Gliffoniana.  This  author  defcribes  it  as  compofed 
of  cellular  membranes,  nerves,  and  peritoneum,  which 
he  alledges  not  only  cover  the  veffels  at  their  entrance, 
but  ramifies  through  the  liver  with  them ;  but  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  mull  be  abfolutely  excluded,  for  the  nerves  and 
cellular  membrane  only  go  through  the  liver. 

The  external  furface  of  the  liver  is  fmooth,  and  covered 
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V/itli  the  peritonaeum,  which  membrane  is  not  only  tied 
{0  the  liver  by  the  membrarta  ce'llularis,  but  by  the  veflels 
which  run  out  to  be  fpread  upon  it.  The  liver ,  except 
for  the  veflels,  is  very  loft,  and  like  a  piece  of  congealed 
blood,  Malpighi  examined  this,  and  brought  it  out  to  be 
a  congeries  of  foliculi,  where  the  Veflels  terminate  and 
form  the  bile.-  Ruyfch  niakes  it  a  congeries  of  veflels, 
even  in  the  tendered:  part  of  it.  The  peniciili  of  Ruyfch 
are  a  colle£rion  of  veflels  upon  the  furface  :  according  to 
this  author,  the  veflels  do  not  terminate  in  the  peniciili, 
but  become  infinitely  finer,  whence  this  vifeus  cannot  be 
lfructured  as  Malpighi  imagines.  The  liver,  according 
to  the  ancients,  was  the  vifeus  wherein  the  chyle  was 
converted  into  blood,  but  fince  the  knowledge  of  the  lac- 
teals,  and  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
we  have  learned  to  know  that  the  ufe  of  the  liver  is  to  fe- 
crete  the  bile.  There  are  two  kinds  of  blood  which 
comes  to  the  liver ,  viz.  the  arterial  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  the  venal  by  the  vena  portarum  ;  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  is  lent  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former,  as  it 
brings  the  blood  from  the  fplenic,  mefenteric,  &c.  veins  ; 
this  latter  alfo  is  that  by  which  the  bile'  is  fecreted.  See 
Winflow’s  Anatomy,  and  Haller’s  Phyliology,  Ledture 
xxvii. 

The  liver  is  the  feat  of  various  diforders,  viz.  inflam¬ 
mation,  abfeefs,  feirrhus,  hydatids,  &c.  and  m  moll  of 
them  the  countenance  hath  a  pale  colour,  or  a  yellowilh 
one,  with  a  greenilh  call:.  Befides  thofe  diforders  of  this 
vifeus,  which  have  long  fince  been  noted  by  medical  au¬ 
thors,  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  one  which  he  denominates 
an  enlargement  of  the  liver.  See  his  Eflay  on  the  Nature, 
Caufe,  and  Cure  of  a  Difeafe  incident  to  the  Liver.  The 
principal  figns  of  it  are,  a  great  and  fudden  fwelling  and 
hardnefs  of  the  belly,  with  a  difficulty  of^breathing,  which 
latter  is  the  only  very  troublefome  fymptom.  Previous  to 
thefe,  a  general  weaknefs,  a  fenfe  of  tightnefs  about  the 
breaft,  and  a  giddinefs  of  the  head  on  any  little  motion  are 
perceived ;  then  an  oedematous  fwelling  appears  in  the 
legs,  pains  in  the  back,  thirft,  and  lofs  of  appetite  attend ; 
the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  weak,  but  on  bleeding  it  becomes 
more  full  and  diftindt ;  the  countenance  is  florid :  as  the 
belly  enlarges,  the  breathing  is  more  difficult,  and  then 
the  fenfe  of  oppreffion  about  the  precordia,  and  a  ftrifture 
about  the  cartilago  enfiformis,  becomes  almoft  infupport- 
able,  foon  terminating  in  a  complete  fufFocation.  A  vio¬ 
lent  vertigo,  and  troublefome  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
are  oecafional  fymptoms.  Some  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 
order  refemble  thole  of  the  feurvy  ;  but  the  fore  fpongy 
gums,  always  attendant  on  the  feurvy,  are  not  obferved 
here. 

As  foon  as  this  difeafe  is  apprehended,  fupport  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  a  mild  nourilhing  diet,  and,  when  he  is  faint, 
give  him  vinous  cordials*  Bleed  as  the  ftrength  will  ad¬ 
mit  ;  after  which  two  or  three  of  the  following  pills  are 
to  be  immediately  given,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  until  they  operate. 

R  Aloes  Soccotor.  f  fs.  rad.  jalap,  pulv.  3  i.  calome- 
las,  fap.  Venet.  aa  3  ii.  balf.  Locatel.  q.  f.  ut  f.  mafia,  ex 
cujus  fingulis  drachmis,  formentur  pilulse,  No.  xii. 

The  patient  is  greatly  relieved  a  few  hours  after  bleed¬ 
ing  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  pills,  repeated  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  the  complaints  gradually  abate,  and  the  cure  is 
generally  completed  in  the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  days. 

JEJUNUM.  One  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  generally  found  empty;  named  likewife 
nejlis.  Where  the  duodenum  ends  it  begins,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mefocolon  at  its  beginning;  then  it  proceeds 
downwards  from  the  left  fide  to  the  right,  and  obliquely 
forward,  and  makes  feveral  convolutions,  which  are  chiefly 
iituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  regio  umbilicalis. 

JEMOU,  or  Jemu.  See  Gambogia. 

JEQUI  TINGUACU.  A  fpecies  of  the  foap-bearing 
tree. 

JESUIT  ARUM  PULVIS.  Jesuit’s  Powder. 
The  Peruvian  bark,  when  powdered,  was  thus  named, 
becaufe  that  Father  de  Lugo,  a  Jefuit,  firft  brought  it 
to  Rome,  and  the  Jefuits  there  powdered  it,  and  kept  it 
among  themfelves  as  a  lucrative  article.  See  Cort. 
Peruvian. 

JETAIBA.  The  Brafilian  name  for  the  locuft-tree, 
alfo  the  gum  anime,  and  of  the  c  our  bar'll. 

JETICA.  The  Brafilian  name  for  Spanifli  potatoes. 
See  Battatas  Hispanica. 


JETICUCU.  The  Brafilian  name  for  mechoscan. 

jlTO.  A  name  of  two  trees  mentioned  in  Ray’s 
Hiltory  of  Plants,  but  they  are  not  of  much  note  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

JONDRABA.  A  fpecies  of  thlafpidium. 

JOVIS  FLOS.  Crocus.  Saffron. 

JUBA.  In  botany,  it  is  a  panicle,  fo  called,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a  horfe’s  mane. 

JUCAIA  ARBOR.  A  tree  which  refembles  the  pome¬ 
granate-tree.  See  Raii  Hift. 

JUDAICA  ARBOR.  See  Siliqu astrum. 

JUDAICUM  BITUMEN.  Sec  Bitumen. 

JUDICATORIA.  A  fynocha  of  four  days. 

JUGALE  OS,  vel  Jugamentum,  from  jugum,  a 
yoke.  See  Zygoma. 

JUGALIS  SUTURA.  The  sagittal  suture  is 
fometimeS  thus  called.  It  is  alfo  the  future  by  which 
the  os  jugale  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

JUGIS  vita.  .See  Age  Vita. 

JUGLANS,  from  juvando,  to  help,  and  glans,  a  nut ; 
or  rather  from  Jovis  glans ,  the  nut  of  Jupiter .  The 
w allnut.  It  is  alfo  called  nux  regia,  regia  vulgaris, 
nux  bafilica,  nux  Pcrjica,  nux  Euboica ,  caryon,  and  car  yon 
bajilicon.  It  is  the  juglans  regia,  Linn.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  five  fpecies.  The  kernel  is  of  the  fame  nature  as 
that  of  almonds  ;  the  {hells  are  aftringent  ;  the  oil  expreiT- 
ed  from  the  kernel  is  of  the  fame  nature  alfo  as  that  of 
almonds  ;  an  ointment  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  thd 
walnut-tree  in  lard  is  a  ufeful  application  to  old  ulcers ; 
the  bark  of  the  tree  is  a  ftrong  emetic  ;  the  catkins  are 
emetic  ;  the  juice  of  the  root  purges  brilkly  ;  the  pow¬ 
dered  leaves  deftroy  worms  in  the  human  body. 

JUGULARES  VENA£.  The  jugular  veins.- 
They  are  the  external  and  internal.  They  correfpond 
with  the  carotid  arteries.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  Vena t 
apoplefficce. 

JUGULUM.  The  throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the 
neck.  In  Celfus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  it  fignifies  the  cla¬ 
vicle. 

JUJUBA.  Alfo  called  zizipha ,  ziziphus.  The  ju¬ 
jube-tree.  The  rhamnus  zizyphus,  Linn.  Jujubes  are 
an  half-dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  an  olive,  confifting  of  a  thickifh,  reddilh, 
yellow  fkin,  a  whitifh  fungous  pulp,  and  a  wrinkled  ftone 
pointed  at  both  ends.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  prickly 
tree,  with  three-ribbed  leaves,  and  herbaceous  or  yellow- 
ifh  flowers,  fometimes  found  wild,  but  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit  is  incraflant  and  demulcent,  and  hath  been 
ufed  in  pedloral  decodtions. 

The  febeften,  called  alfo  myxa,  or  myxaria,  is  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  fame,  but  they  are  all  negledted  in  the  prefent 
pradfice. 

Zizipha,  called  ailo  ole  a  fylveftris,  el  a  a  gnus  orientalis > 
oleafer  Cappadocicus,  wild  jujube,  or  olive  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  ' 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  jujube,  but  it  is  not  of  any  note  in 
medicine. 

Jujuba  Indica,  alfo  called  ziziphus  Indica,  zizyphus 
Zeylanica,  periu  toddali .  The  lacca-tree. 

From  this  tree  the  gum  lacca  of  the  fhops  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

JULAPIUM,  called  alfo  julap,  juleb,  julcpus\  julep. 
This  form  of  medicine  the  Arabians  invented.  It  is  a 
liquid  medicine  that  is  clear  and  fweet.  It  is  fo  called 
becaufe  ufually  prepared  of  fweet  ingredients,  or  at  leaft 
with  fugar.  The  word  julep,  or  juleb ,  in  the  Perfian 
language,  fignifies  a  fweet  portion. 

A  julep  among  the  ancients  was  a  fweet  apozem,  pre¬ 
pared  as  it  was  wanted. 

A  julep  is  an  agreeable  form  for  adminiftering  cordials, 
and  fome  other  claffes'of  medicines;  but  it  is  generally 
only  a  vehicle  for  other  articles,  or  to  render  them  more 
eafy  in  the  ftomach,  or  otherwife  more  efFedtual ;  on 
which  account  they  (hould  not  only  be  contrived  to  be 
agreeable,  but  alfo  of  articles  concurrent  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  medicine.  In  this  form  are  many 
medicines  conveyed  into  the  machine,  and  named  after 
the  material  ufed,  as  Julep um  1.  2.  Camphora  ;  2.  Creta, 
a  Mofcho  ;  but  this  term  is  now  almoft  rejedled. 

JULEP.  A  name  for  fyrupus. 

JUNCARIA.  Italian  rushy  horse-tail.  Le- 
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rhery  mentions  this  as  vulnerary,  deterfive,  &c.  but  it  is 
not  known  in  prefent  praHice; 

JUNCTURA,  from  jungo ,  to  join.  Articula¬ 
tion. 

JUNCUS.  Tne  rush.  Many  are  the  fpecies  of  rv,Jh 
mentioned  by  botanifts,  but  they  are  not  much  noted  in 
medicine. 

Tuncus  Bombycinus.  )  „  T 

J -  Capit.  Lanuquin.  iSee  Linagrostis. 

- -  odoratus,  called  alfo fcenum  vel  /Iramcn  came- 

lorum ,  / chcsnanthus ,  holofchcenos,  Jquinanthum ,  j  uncus 
aromaticus,  palca  de  mccha ,  gramen  dafiylon  aromaticum , 
sweet-rush,  or  camel’s-hay.  This  is  the  principal, 
a  dried  herb  of  the  grafs  kind,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  Arabia.  It  refembles  barley- ftraw.  It  is  full  of  a 
fungous  pirh.  It  is  the  andropogon  fchrenanthus,  Linn. 

When  in  perfection  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fmell  •, 
warm,  bitterifh,  and  not  unpleafant  to  the  talte.  An 
extraft  pofieffes  the  chief  of  its  virtues ;  but  other  more 
valuable  articles  fupercede  its  ufe. 

Junica.  I  See  JanipabaBrasiliensis. 

JyNIPAPACEYWA.  \  J 

JUNIPERINUM  LIGNUM.  7  Juniperus  commu- 

JUN1PERUS.  Juniper.  j  nis ;  or,  juniperus 
fob  ternis  patentibus  mucronatis,  bacca  longioribus,  Linn. 
It  is  alfo  called  arceuthos.  With  us  this  is  only  a  bulh, 
but  in  Norway  it  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  tree.  It  is 
an  evergreen.  Its  leaves  are  flender,  narrow,  ItifF,  and 
fharp-pointed ;  the  flowers  are  a  kind  of  catkins  ;  the 
berries  have  each  three  oblong  irregular  feeds. 

The  berries  are  chiefly  brought  to  us  from  Holland,  or 
from  Italy.  They  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  not  much 
fhrivelled  and  free  frory  mouldinefs.  They  have  a  mo¬ 
derately  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable  fmell  ;  a  warm  pun¬ 
gent  fweetifti  tafte,  which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or 
previoully  bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bitternefs. 
The  fweetnefs  feems  to  refide  in  the  juice,  or  pulpy  part 
of  the  berry  •,  the  pungency,  in  the  bark ;  the  bitternefs, 
in  the  feeds ;  and  the  aromatic  flavour  in  the  oily  veficles 
fpread  throughout  the  pulp,  and  the  feeds.  In  the  dried 
berries  this  oil  is  hardened  into  a  refinous  fubftance,  which 
is  vifible  on  breaking  the  feeds. 

They  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue  both  to  water  and 
to  fpirit.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  yellowilh 
eflential  oil,  which  much  refembles  that  of  turpentine  in 
its  meficu  qualities. 

Thefe  berries  are  carminative,  detergent,  and  diuretic, 
approaching  in  quality  to  that  of  turpentine. 

The  London  College  order  the  fpiritus  juniperi  comp. 
compound  spirit  of  juniper,  formerly  called  aq. 
juniperi  compofita,  to  be  thus  made  : 

Take  of  juniper  berries,  bruifed,  one  pound;  carraway 
and  fennel  feeds,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ;  water,  quantity  fufficient 
to  avoid  an  empyreuma diftill  off  a  gallon.  Pharm. 
Lond.  J  788. 


The  coriander  feeds  alfo  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  a3 
thofe  herein  ordered  ;  but  to  a  pound  of  the  berries  there 
fhould  be  half  a  pound  of  thefe; 

Rob  BacchArum  Juniperi.  The  Rob  of  Juniper 

Berries. 

Boil  juniper  berries  well  bruifed  in  water,  or  take  the 
decoClion,  after  diflilling  them  for  the  oil,  and  infpiflate 
to  the  confidence  of  thick  honey.  This  is  fo  efteemed' 
among  the  Germans,  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
theriaca  Germanorum.  It  may  be  ufed  in  catarrhs, 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  difficulty  in  making  wa¬ 
ter  :  though  by  fome  it  is  confidered  as  an  inadlive  pre¬ 
paration. 

The  wood  of  the  juniper  tree,  called  lignum  junipc - 
rinum,  and  cedrinum  lignum ,  is  fudorific,  and  of  fimilar 
qualities  with  that  of  guaiacum  and  faflafras,  but  much 
inferior  to  either. 

The  refin  which  is  obtained  in  warmer  climes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Africa,  where  is  a  large  fpecies  of  juniper  tree, 
is  femipellucid,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  j  it  is  in 
glebes,  refembling  maftich,  but  larger.  It  is  the  fanda- 
racha  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  gum  juniper  of  the  fhops. 
From  the  ufe  it  is  put  to,  fome  call  it  vernix.  This  re¬ 
fin  hath  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  not  much  tafte.  It 
diflolves  in  fp.  vini  r.  if  violently  fhook  in  it ;  and  in  oils 
both  exprefled  and  diftilled,  but  it  gives  nothing  to  water. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Juniperus.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  cedar.  Sec 
Cedrus  folio  Cypri,  and  Cedrus  Phoenicia. 

■ — —  Lycia.  See  Olibanum. 

• -  Sabina.  See  Sabina. 

JUPICANGA.  See  China  Occidentalis. 

JUPITER.  A  name  for  tin.  See  Stannum: 

JUS.  Broth.  Broths  made  of  the  lean  parts  of  beef, 
mutton,  &c.  are  very  nourifhing,  when  ufed  as  aliment ; 
but  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  in  weak,  worn-out  confti- 
tutions,  ftrong  broths  cannot  be  digefted,  and  that  the 
ftrength  thereof  fhould  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient. 

JUSTICIA;  fo  Dr.  Houftoun  named  a  plant  in  honour 
of  James  Juftice,  efq.  Miller  mentions  two  fpecies  of  it; 
but  there  are  no  medical  virtues  attributed  to  it.  See 
Adhatoda,  the  genus  of  which  Linnaeus  calls  jujlicia. 

JUVANTIA,  ADJUVANTIA.  Whatever  relieves 
under  a  diftemper,  whether  it  is  an  aliment,  medicine, 
or  any  of  the  non-naturals,  are  thus  named.  Alfo, 
things  that  help  ;  and  Icedentia ,  things  that  offend.  Two 
technical  terms.  When  the  nature  of  a  diftemper  was 
doubtful  or  unknown,  the  ancients  preferibed  fome  inno¬ 
cent  medicines  which  they  were  well  acquainted  with, 
and  according  as  they  did  either  good  or  hurt,  though  in 
a  fmall  degree,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  the  method 
by  which  the  cure  was  to  be  attempted. 

JUXTANGINA.  The  fpecies  of  quinfy  called  cy~ 
nanchey  or  rather  paracynanche. 
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AATH.  A  fpecies  of  Acacia. 
ICABALA  | 


See  Cabala. 


KABALLA 

KINBIJNNAWELL.  }  See  China  Occidentals. 
KACHIMIA.  A  barbarous  word  for  cacochymia. 
KADALL  Ray  takes  notice  of  four  fpecies  of  this 
fhrub  ;  they  grow  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  eaten,  and  calicoes  are  dyed  with  the  juice. 
KADANAKU.  Common  Aloes.  See  Aloes  He- 


PATXCAi 

KAEKURIA.  The  gum  elemi  tree. 
KiEMPFERIA  ROTUNDA.  See  Zedoaria. 
KAHA.-  See  Curcuma. 

KAIDA.  Ray  takes  notice  of  four  fpecies  of  thefe 
fhrubs,  viz.  kaida,  kaida-taddi,  perin-kaida  taddi,  and 
kaida-tsjerria.  They  are  produced  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

KAKA-MOULLON,  kaha  mullu.  An  Eaft  In¬ 
dian  filiquofe  tree.  The  bark  is  boiled  in  milk,  and  is 
faid  to  cure  a  diabetes  and  gonorrhoea.  Raii  Hift. 

KAKA-NIARA.  An  Eaft  Indian  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  deftroy  worms'.  See  Raii  Hift. 

KAKA-TODDALI.  A  fmall  fhrub  growing  in  Ma¬ 
labar,  and  much  ufed'  there  in  various  diforders  from  a 
redundancy  of  ferum.  Raii  Hift. 

KAKIMIA.  A  barbarous  word  for  cachymia. 

K ALENZI- KANSJAV A.  See  Bangue. 

KALI,  alfo  called  falfola ,  falicarnia,  alga  marina, 
salt-wort,  and  snail-seeded  glass-wort.  Miller 
enumerates  eighteen  fpecies. 

Kali  is  a  plant  with  fpreading,  reddifh,  pretty  thick 
branches :  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  flelhy  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  houfeleek.  The  flowers  are  imperfedf  in  the  bo- 
foms  of  the  leaves,  are  followed  each  by  one  feed  fpirally 
curled,  and  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  annual,  grows 
wild  on  the  fea-coafts  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  herb  is  juicy,  taftes  bitterifh,  and  remarkably  fa- 
line.  The  expreffed  juice,  and  infufions,  or  decoctions 
of  the  leaves,  are  faid  to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  diu¬ 
retic,  and  in  this  intention  have  been  much  recommend¬ 
ed  in  dropfies ;  but  the  kali  is  principally  regarded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  yielding  copioufly  the  fixt  alkaline  fak,  called 
foda,  or  foude.  The  plant  is  cultivated  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  for  the  fake  of  the  fait.  Much  of  this  fait  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  Alicant  in  Spain,  from  a  different  fpecies  of  kali. 
Different  marine  plants  contain  this  fait,  and  what  is  made 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  called  KELP. 

F rom  the  quercus  marina,  alfo  called  fucus  vejiculofus, 
fucus  maritimus ,  alga  marina,  S E A-o A k ,  or  SEA-WRACK. 
Much  alkaline  fait  is  obtained  by  incineration;  the  juice 
of  its  veficles,  left  to  putrifv,  yields  on  evaporation  a 
portion  of  acrid  pungent  fait. 

This  plant  is  a  foft  fiippery  one,  common  on  rocks 
that  are  left  dry  at  the  ebb-tide  ;  the  leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  the  oak-tree  in  fhape,  the  ftalks  running  along  the 
middle  of  the  leaves,  and  terminated  by  watery  bladders, 
containing  either  air  or  a  fiippery  matter.  The  veficles 
begin  to  fill  in  March,  and  burft  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  difcharge  a  matter  thick  as  honey. 
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If  the  putrid  juice  of  this  plant  is  applied  to  the  fkin,  it' 
finks  into  it  immediately,  excites  a  flight  fenfe  of  pun¬ 
gency,  and  deterges  like  a  folution  of  foap.  One  of  the 
beft  applications  at  the  decline  of  glandular  fwellings  for 
perfectly  difcufling  them,  is  a  mixture  of  the  juicy  veficles 
on  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  gathered  in  July,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fea-water  ;  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  glafs 
veffel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  until  the  liquor  becomes  of 
the  confidence  of  thin  honey.  The  parts  affedted  are  to 
be  rubbed  with  the  drained  liquor  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  afterwards  wafhed  clean  with  water. 

The  fixed  alkaliue  falts  obtained  from  thefe  plants  are 
the  fame  as  the  mineral  fixed  alkaline  fait.  See  Alcali 
and  Alga. 

KALI.  A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  chenopodium. 

Kali,  vice  Sal  Absinthii.  See  Alcali. 

Kali  acetatum.  See  Sal  Diureticus. 

Kali  tartarisatum.  See  Tart  arum. 

Kali  vitriolatum.  See  Nitrum  Vitriola- 
tum,  under  Nitrum. 


Kali  purum.  Pure  Kali.  Formerly  the  Alkali  Ve¬ 
getable  fixum  causticum.  Fixed  Veget¬ 
able  Caustic  Alkali. 

Take  the  water  of  pure  kali  one  gallon  ;  evaporate  it 
to  drynefs ;  afterwards  melt  it  by  fire,  and  let  it  be 
poured  off.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 


Kali  Sulphuratum.  Sulphurated  Kali,  com¬ 
monly  called  Hep arSulphuris.  Liver  c/Sulphur. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce,  kali  five  ounces; 
mix  the  fait  with  the  fulphur  melted  by  a  flow  fire,  by 
conftant  ftirring,  till  they  perfectly  unite..  Ph.  Lond. 
1788.  The  dole  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple.  In. 
tetters,  and  other  cutaneous  affedtions  this  has  been 
recommended.  Some  have  employed  it  diffolved  in  wa¬ 
ter,  as  a  bath  for  the  pfora  ;  and  in  cafes  of  tinea  capitis- 
it  has  often  been  ufed  by  way  of  lotion,  and  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  to  prevent  the  effedts  of  mineral 
poifons. 

Kali  tartarisatum.  Tartarized  kali.  For¬ 
merly  Fart  arum  folubtle.  Soluble-  Tartar.  See 
Tartarum. 


Kali  Aqua.  Water  of  Kali,  formerly  Lixivium 
Tartari.  Ley  of  Tartar. 

Take  kali,  one  pound  ;  fet  it  by  in  a  moift  place,  till 
it  diffolves,  and  ftrain  it.  Ph,  Lond.  1788. 

This  has  the  fame  medical  properties  as  the  kali  pre¬ 
paration,  and  is  nothing  more  than  that  fubftance  in  a 
diffolved  ftate ;  which  may  be  made  more  extempo- 
raneoufly  by  diflblving  the  fait  in  a  proper  proportion  of 
diftilled  water. 


Kali  Puri  Aqua.  Water  of  Pure  Kali,  formerly 
Lixivium  Saponarium.  Soap  Ley. 

Take  of  kali  four  pounds ;  quick-lime  fix  pounds  5 
diftilled  water  four  gallons ;  add  to  the  lime  four  parts 
of  water,  and  let  them  Hand  for  an  hour ;  then  add  the 
kali,  and  remaining  part  of  the  water ;  boil  them  tor  a 

quarter 
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quarter  of  an  hour ;  let  the  liquor  cool,  and  ftrain :  a 
pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh  fixteen  ounces.  If 
the  liquor  raifes  any  eft'ervefcence  by  the  addition  of  any 
acid,  then  add  more  lime.  An  earthen  or  glafs  vef- 
fel  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  procefs,  and  the  liquor  ftrained 
through  linen.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

K.>NDEL.  Ray  takes  notice  of  fix  fpecies  of  this 
fhrub.  Some  of  them  are  ufed  for  ftaining  linen  with  ; 
feme  have  medical  virtues  attributed  to  them*  and  others 
none. 

KANELLI.  A  name  of  two  Eaft  Indian  trees.  They 
are  ever-greens.  The  flowers  are  ufed  in  diarrhoeas.  See 
Raii  Hift. 

KAPA  MARA.  See  Acajaiba. 

KARABE,  i.  e.  Carabe.  See  Succinum  and  Am- 

br  a. 

KARABITUS.  An  Arabic  term  for  a  pbrenitis  or 
delirium. 

KARATAS.  The  penguin,  or  wild  ananas.  It  is 
common  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the  jqice  of  the  fruit  is  ufed 
to  four  punch  with,  but  it  is  too  aultere  to  be  fwaliowed 
alone. 

KARETTA  AMELPODI.  See  Amelpodi. 

KARFE.  By  this  the  Arabians  underhand  the  belt 
fort  of  true  cinnamon.  See  Cinnamomum. 

KARIN-TAGERA.  An  evergreen  tree  in  Malabar ; 
it  refembles  an  hazel.  The  oil  from  the  root  prevents  the 
hair  from  falling  off.  Raii  Hill. 

KARI-VETTL  A  tree  in  Malabar  j  the  juice  of  its 
leaves  are  emetic.  Raii  Hift. 

KARVA.  See  Cassia  Lignea. 

K ATKIN.  See  Julus. 

KATMER-BOUHOUR.  The  name  of  an  oriental 
fpecies  of  cyclamen. 

KAYL.  Sour  Milk. 

KEIRI.  SeeLEUcoiuM;  Cheiri. 

KELLO.  See  Plumbum  nigrum. 

KEMPFERA;  fo  Dr.  Houlloun  calls  a  plant  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Kempfer.  It  is  alfo  called  vero¬ 
nica:  fimilis  fru&icofa  Curaflavica  Teucrii  foliis  flore  ga- 
lericulato. 

KENNA.  See  Ligustrum  Indicum. 

KENNE.  The  name  of  a  hone  generated  in  the  eye 
of  a  flag. 

KER ATOPH ARYNGyEI,  Muse.  See  Hyopha- 

RYNGZEUS. 

KERATOPHYTON.  The  name  of  a  fubmarine 
plant,  which  is  of  vifeid  or  glueifh  confluence,  pellucid 
like  horn*  and  often  covered  with  a  cretaceous  cruft, 
fometimes  of  elegant  and  various  colours.  Boerhaave 
mentions  fixteen  fpecies,  but  none  of  them  have  any  me¬ 
dical  virtues  attributed  to  them,  except  one,  which  is  the 
torallium  nigrum. 

KERMES.  See  Chermes. 

KERVA,  Ol.  i.  e.  Ol.  ricini.  Carthujianv.s  pulvis , 
vel  Chartreux ,  Poudre  de. 


KERMES  MINERALIS.  Chermes  mtneralis* 

It  is  a  fulph.  antim.  prcecip. 

KE  I  MIA.  The  leaves  referable  thofe  of  mallows,  or 
of  vervain-mallows.  The  flower  is  like  that  of  the  mal¬ 
low  $  the  fruit  is  divided  into  many  partitions,  the  top  of 
which  opens  when  ripe,  and  difclofes  many  feeds.  Boer¬ 
haave  enumerates  twenty-two  fpecies.  All  the  fpecies, 
except  thofe  which  tafte  like  forrel,  agree  in  virtues  with 
mallows.  Ibis  genus,  called  ketmia  by  Tournefort,  is 
the  hibifeus  of  Linnaeus. 

KETRAN.  See  CedriA. 

KElrSER  PILULzE.  Keyser’s  Pills.  According 
to  an  account  of  them  given  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Com¬ 
mentaries,  they  confift  of  pure  quickfilver,  reduced  to  a 
red  calx  by  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  which  being  dif- 
folved  in  vinegar  (one  part  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the 
latter)  is  laftly  to  be  mixed  with  manna,  of  which  two 
pounds  will  be  required  to  each  pint  of  the  folution. 
Phis  compofition  being  dried  gently  by  the  fire,  is  rolled 
into  pills,  and  recommended  as  the.  moft  effedlual  re¬ 
medy  of  all  the  mercurial  kinds,  againft  the  venereal  dil- 
eafe.  See  Hydrargyrus  acetatus. 

KHADIRA,  vel  KHEIR;  See  Terra  Japonica. 

KIK,  or  Kiki.  The  Palma-Christi. 

KINA,  or  Kina-kina,  alfo  kin-kina.  See  Cort. 
Peruv.  This  name  is  taken  from  the  countefs  of  Cin- 
chon,  whofe  cure  by  its  means  firft  occafioned  it  to  be 
known  in  Europe. 

KINA-KINA  ARQMATICA.  See Thuris  Cortex. 

KINKINA  EUROPAIA.  See  Gentiana. 

KINO.  See  Gummi  rubrum  astringens. 

KIPPI-KELENGU.  See  Battatas  Hyspanica. 

KIRMISEN.  See  Acacalis. 

KNAWEL.  German  knot-grass.  It  is  fome- 
what  afltringent.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  it.  See  Al- 
chimilla. 

KOLERUS.  A  dry  ulcer. 

KOLTO.  See  Plica  Polonica. 

KRAUT  SAUER,  pronounced  by  the  Englifh  Sour 
Krout.  SeeBRAssicA. 

KRIEBEL  KRANKHEIT.  So  the  Germans  call  the 
RAPHANY.  See  Raphania. 

KRIMNA.  See  Alphite. 

KURUDU.  The  true  cinnamon-tree.  See 
Cinnamomum. 

KUTUBUTH.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  water-fpider. 
An  infeft  perpetually  in  motion.  Hence  the  name  hath 
been  transferred  to  a  fpecies  of  melancholy,  called  by 
Sennertus  melancholia  errabunda.  See  Lycanthropia. 

KYMIA.  A  cucurbit. 

KYMIf  ELEVATUM.  White  SUBLIMED  CIN« 

NABAR. 

KYMOLEA.  The  flime,  or  mud,  gathered  under 
grind-ftones. 

KYNA.  Opoponax. 

KYNANCHE.  A  fpecies  of  angina. 
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ABDANUM.  See  Ladanum. 

LABARIUM.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth. 
LABELLA  LEPORINA.  SeeLABiALEPORiNA. 

LABEO.  See  Chilon. 

LABIA.  See  Processus.  It  is  alfo 

-  A  lip.  The  lips  are  all  that  are  loofe  before 

the  gums  ;  the  red  part  is  called  prolabium  •,  the  fphinfiter 
is  called  orbiculans  labiorumi  When  the  euticula,  which 
here  is  called  epithelium,  is  taken  off,  there  is  a  villous 
appearance,  as  in  the  glans  penis. 

Labia  leporina.  The  hare-lip;  called  alfo 
LABELLA  lep.  lagostoma.  It  is  when  there  is  a  fif- 
fure  in  the  upper  lip,  with  a  want  of  fubftance,  like  that 
of  a  hare,  whence  its  name.  The  divifion  is  fometimes 
double,  like  the  letter  M ;  it  is  then  called  the  double 
HARE-LIP.  When  this  cafe  happens  to  the  under  lip,  it 
is  called  the  spurious  hare-lip.  But  fome  late  profef- 
fors  fay  that  this  laft  never  happens. 

If  an  operation  is  required,  fird  divide  all  its  adheflons 
internally  with  an  incifion  knife,  then  with  a  draight  pair 
of  fcifiars  cut  off  all  that  is  callous,  fo  that  you  make  an 
angle  at  its  upper  part ;  then  pierce  the  lip  with  two  filver 
pins,  fo  as  that  the  fides  of  the  fiffure  maybe  brought  and 
kept  in  contadl  by  them  and  the  thread  which  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  them.  Begin  the  thread  on  the  upper  pin,  to 
hinder  the  lips  from  feparating  under  the  heads  and  points ; 
'apply  little  holders  to  prevent  their  fitting  uneafy  upon  the 
adjacent  parts.  Apply  a  pledgit  of  digeltive  over  the 
Whole,  fo  as  to  keep  the  thread  foft.  ,  ' 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  when  the  hare-lip  is  double, 
it  fometimes  happens  that  the  middle  portion  contradfs 
itfelf  up,  and  the  bone  projects.  To  begin  the  cure 
in  this  cafe  remove  the  projecting  bone  by  means  of 
a  duffel ;  when  this  is  done  the  contracted  part  of  the  lip 
is  to  be  brought  down  and  detained  there  by  bandage  ;  af¬ 
terwards  proceed  as  in  the  Jingle  hare-lip ,  operating  on  one 
fide  at  a  time,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  healed  before  you 
proceed  to  the  other.  The  pins  fhould  not  be  moved  be¬ 
fore  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and  then  firft  cut  the  ditches 
to  fee  that  the  flefli  is  fecurely  joined  before  you  move  the 
pins.  When  a  part  of  the  bone  is  cut  away,  wait  the 
healing  thereof  before  you  proceed  with  the  hare-lip.  See 
Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Heider’s  Surgery.  Sharp’s  Ope¬ 
rations.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.iv.  p.  149.  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  269. 

LABI/E  PUDENDiE.  Called  alfo  Cremnoi.  They 
arife  from  the  mons  Veneris,  lying  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  pubes,  and  extending  down  under  the  edge  of  the 
olfa  pubis,  whofe  fymphyfis  is  exaftly  between  them. 
They  are  more  prominent  and  thick  above  than  below, 
and  unite  below  at  the  perinreum.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  fkin,  cellular  membrayfe,  and  fat ;  red  with¬ 
in,  and  outwardly  are  covered  with  hair  at  the  age  of 
puberty. 

LABIALES  ARTERIAL  See  Maxillaria-  Ar- 

TER1YE. 

-  glandulje.  The  labial  glands.  The 

membrane  which  covers  the  infide  of  the  lips  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  on  the  cheeks ;  it  is  alfo  perforated  by 
many  fmall  holes,  which  anfwer  to  die  fame  number  of 
(mail  glands-  See  Window’s  Anatomy. 
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LABIS.  Any  forceps,  from  -KaixCtivu,  to  lay  hold  ofi 

LABRA.  See  Labile  pudenda:. 

LABRISULCIUM.  A  chap  in  the  lip,  or  die 
fame  as  cheilocace.  It  is  a  fcrophulous  fymptom. 

The  labrifulcium ,  or  chapped  upper-lip,  as  it  is  a  fcro¬ 
phulous  fymptom,  it  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  is 
ufual  in  that  difeafe  ;  thus  the  dwelling  of  the  lip  is  taken 
down,  at  lead  for  a  time,  until  a  frefli  cold,  or  other  error 
of  the  non-naturals,  occafion  a  new  fluxion.  The  cleft  or 
chap  itfelf  may  be  rubbed  with  the  ol.  Gene,  or  with  the  oh 
amygd.  and  fpermaceti. 

Arnoldus  Boot  treats  of  this  fymptont  particularly  in 
his  tenth  chapter,  under  the  name  of  cheilocace,  where  he 
obferves  that  children  are  the  ufual  fubjeCis  of  it.  See 
Turner’s  Surgery.  This  alfo  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Cancrum  oris,  which  fee. 

LABRUM  VENERIS.  The  fuller’s  thistle. 
See  Carduus  Fullonum  Sylvestris.- 

LABRUSCA,  i.  e.  Vitis  fylvejlris ,  feu  alba.  See 
Bryonia  alba. 

LABURNUM,  alfo  called  anagirh  non  feetida  major , 
cytifus  Alpinus ,  acopos ,  pease-cod-tree,  or  stinking 
bean-trefoil-tree.  Boerhaave  mentions  fixteen  fpe- 
cies.  One  of  the  fpecies  is  called  ebony  of  the  Alps,  as 
when  polillied  it  very  much  refembles  ebony,  and  is  ufed 
for  making  chairs,  &c.  It  is  eafily  raifed,  and  would  be 
a  profitable  article  here  for  the  cabinet-makers,  &c. 

LABYRINTHUS.  The  labyrinth.  The  fecond 
cavity  of  the  ear,  called  alfo  fodina.  It  lies  in  the 
pars  petrofa  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  runs  forward 
and  inward.  It  is  an  oblong  body,  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  the  vedibulum,  the  cochlea,  and  the  femi- 
circular  canals.  The  vedibulum  (on  which  the  dapes 
dands)  is  fituated  in  the  middle ;  the  cochlea  is  the  an¬ 
terior,  and  lies  forward  and  inward  ;  and  the  femi-circu- 
lar  canals  which  compofe  the  poderior  part,  lies  backward 
and  outward.  The  three  parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  lined 
by  a  fine  periodeum,  which  lpreads  over  and  fhuts  the 
two  fenedne  of  the  tympanum. 

LAC.  Milk.  Milk  is  very  little  if  at  all  different 
from  the  chyle,  as  when  it  is  taken  by  the  la&eals.  See 
Chylus.  It  is  a  fluid  prepared  and  fecreted  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  animals,  hut  not  completely  elaborated  into  an 
animal  nature.  On  a  chemical  analyfis  it  yields  the  fame 
general  principle  with  fubdances  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom. 

Milk  differs  in  degrees  of  goodnefs  in  the  following  or¬ 
ders  ;  the  bed  is  woman’s,  the  next  is  afs’s,  mare’s,  goat’s 
dieep’s,  and  the  word  is  cow’s,  becaufe  it  is  the  drongeft 
and  mod  difficultly  digeded. 

When  milk  is  gone  cold,  like  mod  other  animal  fluids, 
it  lofes  much  of  its  excellent  qualities,  and  warming  it  is 
fo  far  from  redoring  them,  that  they  are  totally  dedroyetl 
by  it.  When  milk  is  boiled,  it  becomes  a  very  improper 
aliment  for  weakly  perfous,  and  for  thofe  who  have 
weak  domachs. 

If  milk  is  direfled  for  a  nourifhing  diet,  and  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  extreme  feeblencfs,  it  lhoukl  be  fucked  from 
the  bread  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  of  a  good  habit  of 
body,  who  lives  foberly,  and  ufes  moderate  exercife ;  let 
the  patient  fuck  four  or  five  hours  after  die  woman  hath 
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taken  her  ufual  meals  ;  much  before  or  much  after  are 
alike  improper.  Of  the  advantage  and  difadvantage  of 
ufing  milk  before  and  after  the  circumambient  air  is  mixed 
with  it,  is  frequently  hinted  at  by  Galen,  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  fird  he  drongly  urges. 

When  a  milk  diet  is  ufed  by  perfons  whofe  ftrength  is 
not  fo  extremely  reduced  as  to  render  a  bread:  neceffary, 
it  {hould,  if  poffible,  be  drank  while  warm  from  the  cow  ; 
and  in  fuch  diforders,  or  in  fuch  circumftances  of  the  con- 
llitution,  as  are  relieved  by  a  total  diet  of  milk,  at  lead 
four  pints  {hould  be  taken  every  day.  This  will  not  fuf- 
fice  for  making  or  keeping  the  body  robud ;  but  for  the 
valetudinary,  the  fedentary,  and  dudious,  it  is  not  only 
fufficient,  but  the  mod  proper. 

When  milk  feems  to  difagree,  a  tca-fpoon-full  of  the 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn  to  a  pint,  or  a  draught  of  lime-water, 
if  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  clear,  and  before  the  heat  is  diffi- 
pated,  which  is  excited  on  mixing  the  lime  and  water  to¬ 
gether,  or  the  chewing  of  bark  in  a  morning,  and  a  little 
rhubarb  at  night,  will  render  it  eafy  on  the  domach  and 
promote  its  digedion. 

Milk  is  demulcent  and  nutritious  ;  but  whatever  dif- 
pofes  it  to  curdle,  renders  it  in  proportion  indigedible ; 
it  is  an  improper  aliment  in  febrile  and  bilious  difor¬ 
ders  ;  but  gall,  as  well  as  lime-water,  when  taken  into 
the  domach,  powerfully  diflolves  milk  that  is  coagulated 
there. 

Milk  confids  of  oil,  mucilage,  fugar,  water,  and  air. 
The  oil  fpontaneouily  feparates,  and  is  called  cream  ;  the 
mucilage  is  the  coagulable  part,  which  is  feparated  by 
mixing  rennet  with  it,  and  of  this  they  make  cheefe  :  that 
it  poffeffes  air  is  proved  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  after  having  heated  it  a  little  ;  and  as  to 
the  fugar,  it  is  feparated  by  the  following  method. 

Saccharum  Lactis.  Sugar  of  Milk. 

Take  the  whey  of  cow’s  milk  (made  with  calf’s  ren¬ 
net),  clarify  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  limpid,  pafs  it  through  a  filter,  then  evaporate  it  in 
a  glafs  vefi'el,  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  fet  in  a 
cool  cellar  to  crydallize.  The  crydals  are  to  be  wafhed 
with  cold  water.  This  is  as  directed  in  the  Ph.  Paris ; 
but  Dr.  Lewis  recommends  the  following  : 

Take  afs’s  milk ,  whild  new,  and  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
nefs,  digeding  the  dry  mater  in  water  till  all  its  foluble 
parts  are  extracted,  and  then  infpiffate  the  filtered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  fweet,  though  neither  white  nor  cryf- 
talline ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  pure  crydalline  part  of 
the  milk  that  the  virtue  of  it  lies.  The  medicinal  quality  is 
in  the  faccharine  part,  whence  women’s  and  afs’s  are  mod 
medicinal ;  but  the  nutritive  quality  is  in  thofe  parts 
which  abound  more  in  the  milk  of  goats  and  cows, 
whence,  as  a  nutritive,  their  milk  is  preferred. 

According  to  Hoffman’s  obfervation,  twelve  ounces  of 
woman’s  milk  leaves  on  evaporation  eight  drams  of  folid 
matter,  of  which  boiling  water  diflolves  fix  drams  ;  this 
folution  yields  a  rich  fweet  fait.  He  obferves  the  fame  of 
afs’s  milk.  The  fame  quantity  of  cow’s  milk  leaves  thir¬ 
teen  drams  of  folid  matter,  from  which  water  extracts 
only  one  dram  and  a  half ;  the  fait  it  affords  is  not  very 
fweet,  and  it  diffolves  difficultly.  All  other  milks  are  of 
an  intermediate  nature. 

Serum  Lactis.  The  Whey  of  Milk. 

Whey  from  milk  is  cooling,  diluent,  and  aperient ;  it 
promotes  the  natural  excretions,  and  increafes  the  aClion 
of  the  purgative  fweets,  as  caffia,  manna,  &c.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  nutritive  and  mod  of  the  faccharine  part  of  milk, 
though  it  is  freed  from  the  more  indigedible  cafeous  part. 
A  more  agreeable  whey  may  be  made  by  the  following 
method  than  by  that  which  is  ufed  in  {Separating  the  cure 
for  cheefe. 

Evaporate  new  milk  over  a  very  gentle  heat  to  drynefs ; 
then  pour  upon  the  remaining  yellow  grumous  powder 
as  much  pure  water  as  there  was  of  milk,  then  boil  them 
until  the  powder  is  diffolved,  and  drain  it  for  ufe. 

If  whey  is  taken  medicinally,  it  {hould  be  drank  for  fix 
or  eight  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  pints  a  day. 

A  pint  of  cow’s  milk  being  evaporated,  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  yellow  powder  remained,  of  which  a  dram 
and  a  half  diffolved  in  water.  From  a  pint  of  woman’s 
milk,  hardly  an  ounce  of  dry  matter  remained,  but  water 


diffolved  more  than  one  half  it.  The  proportions  vyre 
the  fame,  when  afs’s  milk  was  ufed. 

Milk  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  portion  of  an  final  _  mat¬ 
ter,  and  as  the  animals  which  afford  it  feed  almolt  wholly, 
oil  vegetable  fubdances,  it  is  concluded  to  be  an  aliment 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  animal  and  vegetable; 
and  thus  {hould  it  be  confidered  in  our  application  to 
valetudinarians.  Dr.  Cullen  has  given  a  long  account  of 
milk,  and  the  fepar&te  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  being  confulted.  See  his  Mat. 
Med.  1789. 

See  Diofcorides,  lib.  ii.  cap.  64.  Hoffman’s  Diff.  de 
Mirabili  Latrtis  Afinini  in  Medendo  Ufu.  Hoffman’s 
Diff.  de  Salab.  Ser.  Lai 1.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  361,  &c. 
Percival’s  Effays,  Med.  and  Exp.  ed.  2.  p.  251,  & c. 
'lordyce’s  Elem.  p.  1,  19,  &c.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Lac  actosum.  The  folvent  with  which  the  philo- 
'opher’s  done  is  prepared. 

-  AMYGDALA.  MlLK  OF  ALMONDS.  So  fome 

call  the  almond  emulfion.  See  Emulsio. 

-  asininum  artificiale.  See  Eryngium. 

-  cai.cis.  Milk  of  Lime.  So  fome  call  the 

water  which  is  whitened  by  a  folution  of  quick-lime 
in  it. 

-  lunje  alfo  called  agaricus  mincralis,  medulla 

faxi ,  marga  Candida ,  white  stone  marle,.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  marie  which  partakes  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  chalk.  In  reality  it  is  a  fort  of  calcareous  earth. 

-  sulphuris.  See  Sulpfi.  prjecipit. 

-  virginal  is.  See  Benzoinum. 

LACAPHTHON.  P.  vEgineta  explains  it  as  the 
hark  of  a  tree  of  an  aromatic  kind.  It  is  not  certainly 
cnown  what  it  is. 

LACCA.  Lac,  or  gum  lac  ;  ancofa.  It  is  a  con¬ 
crete  brittle  fubdance,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  brought 
from  the  Ead  Indies ;  the  bed  from  Ceylon :  it  is  in- 
cruded  on  pieces  of  dicks,  internally  divided  into  cells  j 
it  is  faid  to  be  the  refinous  juice  of  the  jujube-tree.  See 
Jujuba  (but  mod  probably  it  is  met  with  on  different 
cinds  of  trees) ;  it  is  faid  to  be  colledled  by  winged  red 
infedts  of  the  ant  kind,  or  it  is  their  wax,  and  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  their  colouring  matter,  and  is  either  depc- 
fited  by  them  on  branches  of  trees,  or  on  dicks  placed 
for  them  ;  this  is  called  stick-lac.  In  the  cells,  fmall 
red  bodies  are  often  obferved,  which  appear  to  be  the 
young  infe£ts.  If  the  stick-lac  is  broken  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  is  infufed  into  warm  water  until  it  ceafes  to 
give  any  tindkure  to  the  liquor,  the  remainder  appears  of 
a  tranfparent,  yellowilh,  brown-colour,  and  is  called  seed- 
lac  ;  and  on  raffing  the  heat  fo  as  to  melt  the  seed-lac, 
it  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  is  formed  into  what  is  called 
shell-lac. 

The  feed  and  Jhcll-lacs  being  robbed  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  animal  matter,  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate 
nature  between  that  of  wax  and  refill,  and  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  both.  They  crumble  on  chewing,  and  do 
not  foften  or  dick  together  again ;  laid  on  a  hot  iron, 
they  catch  fire,  and  foon  burn  away.  If  diddled  like 
wax,  they  yield  an  acid  fpirit,  and  a  butyraceous  oil. 
Alkaline  lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  diffolvc  them 
into  a  purplifh  liquor.  With  the  help  of  heat  they  dif- 
folve  in  fp.  vini  r.  Alum  promotes  its  folution  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  It  is  not  ufed  in  medicine ;  the  colouring 
matter  ferves  as  a  paint,  and  the  red  is  employed  for 
fealing-wax.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Died,  of 
Chem.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

LACCOPEDON.  So  the  Athenians  called  the  lax 
part  of  the  ferotum. 

LACERATURA.  A  lacerated  wound.  The 
fame  as  vulnus,  which  fee. 

LACERTULI.  Bundles,  e.  g.  of  fibres,  &c. 

LACERTUS.  That  part  of  the  arm  from  the  flioul- 
der  to  the  elbow. 

LACERUM  FORAMEN.  It  is  one  of  the  inner 
holes  in  the  head  through,  which  the  third,  fourth, 
fird  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fixth  pair  of  nerves 
pafs. 

LACHRYMA  AJBIEGNA.  See  Terebinthina. 

■  ■"  J°BI,  alfo  called  lithofpermum ,  milium  arundi- 
naceum,  reed  millet,  Job’s  tears.  The  feeds  re- 
femble  tears,  whence  one  of  the  names  above  given  to 
this  plant,  which  hath  the  appearance  of  a  reed.  The 
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feeds  are  faid  to  be  lithrdntripic,  but  they  are  not  in  much 
ufe.  Raji  Hift. 

LACHRYMALIA  OSSA.  See  Unguis  Ossa. 

-  pdNCTA.  At  a  little  diltance  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  angle  of  the  eye,  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  may 
be  feen  two  fmall  holes,  which  are  the  orifices  into 
the  lachrymal  channels  and  bag,  and  they  are  thus 
named. 

LACHRYMALIS  GLANDULA.  The  ancients 
called  it  innominata  glandula.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
focket,  a  little  above  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  is  a 
depreflion,  which  receives  the  fuperior  part  of  the  glan¬ 
dula  lachrymalis.  This  gland  is  white,  oblong,  and  of 
the  conglomerate  kind,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  lobes, 
each  of  which  fends  out  its  excretory  duct ;  it  is  fituated 
behind  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eve-lid,  near 
the  outer  canthus ;  the  ducts  pierce  obliquely  the  tunica 
conjunctiva'  of  the  upper-lid  near  the  outer  canthus,  per¬ 
forate  the  internal  membrane  of  the  fame  eye-lid,  and 
open  on  the  infide  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  near  the  fu¬ 
perior  part  of  the  tarfus.  Thefe  duels  were  firft  difeover- 
ed  in  the  quadruped  ;  they  are  very  fmall  in  the  human 
fubjedt.  Dr.  Hunter  demonftrated  them  in  the  firft  courfe 
of  lectures  which  he  publicly  gave.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
glands  is  to  fecrete  a  fluid  for  keeping  the  eye  continually 
rnoift,  and  for  wafhing  away  fuch  foreign  bodies  as  may 
accidentaly  be  lodged  there. 

- -  nervus.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  from  the 

head,  divided  into  branches,  the  firft  of  which  is  called 
the  orbitary  branch;  and  this  is  fubdivided  into  three 
more,  the  third  of  which  is  called  the  lachrymal  branch ; 
it  goes  chiefly  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  * 

LACINLE.  In  botany  it  fignifies  the  incifores,  or 
jags,  on  the  borders  of  leaves  or  flowers  ;  hence  they  are 
faid  to  be  laciniated,  and  called  laciniati. 

LACONICUM.  A  stove,  bagnio,  or  sweating- 
room.  See  Calidarium. 

LACTARIA.  Aliments  prepared  of  milk.  The  fame 
as  ladtlc'mia. 

LACTATIO.  Lactation,  or  giving  suck.  The 
mother’s  breaft,  if  poffible,.  fhould  be  allowed  the  child, 
at  leaft  during  the  firft  month,  for  thus  the  child  is  more 
peculiarly  benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is 
preferred  from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the  falfely 
delicate  imagine  they  would  fufFer  by  compliance  here¬ 
with  ;  but  if  by  reafon  of  an  infirm  conftitution,  or  other 
caufes,  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let  dry-nurfing 
under  the  mother’s  eye  be  purified. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck,  both 
the  children  and  themfelves  are  thereby  injured  ;  wet 
nurfes  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  during  the  time  they  give 
the  breaft,  have  rather  an  increafed  appetite,  and  digeft 
more  quickly ;  the  former  are  apt  to  wafte  away,  and 
fometimes  die  confumptive.  In  fhort,  thofe  nurfes  with 
whom  Inflation  may  for  a  while  agree,  fhould  wean  the 
child  as  foon  as  their  appetite  leflens,  their  ftrength 
feems  to  fail,  or  a  tendency  to  hyfteric  fymptoms  are 
manifeft. 

When  the  new-born  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
mother’s  breaft,  apply  it  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  de¬ 
livery  thereto ;  thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more  eafily 
fupplied,  and  there  is  lefs  hazard  of  a  fever  than  when 
the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins  to  flow  of 
itfelf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breafts 
fhould  be  kept  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare-fkin, 
that  a  conftant  perfpiration  may  be  fupported ;  thus 
there  rarely  will  arife  much  inconvenience  from  the 
milk. 

The  child,  notwithftanding  all  our  care  in  dry-nurfing, 
fometimes  pines  if  a  breaft  is  not  allowed.  In  this  cafe, 
a  wet-nurfe  fhould  be  provided,  if  poffible  one  that  hath 
not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She  fhould  be  young, 
of  a  healthy  habit,  and  an  afifive  difpofition,  a  mild  tem¬ 
per,  and  whofe  breafts  are  well  filled  with  milk.  If  the 
milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetifh  to  the  tafte,  and  totally  free 
from  faltncfs ;  to  the  eye  it  appears  thin,  and  of  a  bluifh 
calf ;  that  the  woman  hath  her  menfes,  if  in  other  refpeefs 
objections  are  not  made,  this  need  not  be  any ;  and  as  to 
the  cuftom  with  many,  of  abftaining  from  venery  while 
they  continue  to  fuckle  a  child,  it  is  fo  far  without  reafon 
to  fupport  ic,  that  the  truth  is,  a  rigorous  chaftity  is  as 


hurtful,  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  an  immoderate 
ufe  of  venery.  Amongft  the  vulgar  errors,  is  that  of  red- 
haired  women  being  improper  for  wet-nuries. 

If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the  firft  months, 
but  after  fix  or  eight  months  fucking  they  begin  to  de- 
feend,  the  child  fhould  be  wealed. 

Wet-nurfes  fhould  eat,  at  leaft,  one  hearty  meal  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  every  day  ;  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of  veget¬ 
ables  fhould  be  mixed.  Thin  broth,  or  milk,  are  proper 
for  their  breakfafts  and  their  fuppers  ;  and  if  the  ftrength 
fhould  feem  to  fail  a  little,  a  draught  of  good  ale  fhould 
now  and  then  be  allowed;  but  fpirituous  liquors,  mult,  in 
general,  be  foreborn,  not  but  a  fpoonful  of  rum  may  be 
allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  i.  e.  (a  pint  of  each) 
which  is  a  proper  common  drink. 

Though  it  is  well  obferved  by  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the  far 
greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers  in  the 
breaft  or  womb,  are  old  maids,  and  thofe  who  refufe  to  give 
fuck  to  their  children ;  yet  it  is  the  unhappinefs  of  fome 
willing  mothers  not  to  be  able  ;  for  inftance,  thofe  with 
tender  conftitufions,  and  that  are  fubjedt  to  nervous  dis¬ 
orders  ;  thofe  rvho  do  not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  air:  if  chil¬ 
dren  are  kept  at  their  breafts,  they  either  die  whilft  young, 
or  are  weak  and  fickly  after  childhood'  is  pait,  and  fo  oil 
through  remaining  life. 

LACTEA  FEBRIS.  The  milk-fever.  This  fre¬ 
quently  happens  after  delivery.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  many, 
not  to  apply  the  child  to  its  mother’s  breafts  before  the 
milk  flow's  freely  of  itfelf ;  thus,  by  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  delivery,  a  fever  is  brought  on,  -with  a  train  of 
other  ill  efFedts.  The  milk-fever  rarely  happens  to  any 
but  thofe  wrho  have  deferred  letting  the  child  fuck  for 
twro  or  three  days  after  delivery ;  then  the  breaft  is  f<> 
full  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  emptied,  confequently,  it  be¬ 
comes  inflamed,  and  the  evacuation  that  way  being  fup- 
preffed,  a  fever  is  excited.  Where  there  is  a  fecretion 
of  milk,  its  due  difeharge  is  as  neceflary  as  that  of  the 
lochia ;  the  ftoppage  of  either  produces  the  fame  com¬ 
plaint,  viz.  the  milk-fever ,  by  occafioning  a  plethora. 
Other  imprudencies  may  give  rife  to  this  diforder,  or 
accidents  that  were  not  fo  eafy  to  avoid  may  be  the  pre¬ 
ceding  caufes. 

The  more  immediate  caufes  are  a  diftenfion  of  the 
nerves  in  the  breafts,  which  is  readily  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  glands  ;  and  an  abforption  of  milk,  which 
hath  become  acrid  by  ftagnating  in  the  breaft,  and  is 
known  by  a  rigor  and  loofenefs  coming  on  after  the  breafts 
have  been  inflamed  and  painful. 

The  ufual  fymptoms  are  pain  and  diftenfion  in  the 
breafts.  Thefe  extend  often  to  the  arm-pits,  where  the 
pain  is  very  confiderable.  Sometimes  the  breafts  become 
hard,  hot,  and  inflamed  ;  then  thirft,  head-ach,  and  fe¬ 
ver  foon  follow. 

If  the  diforder  is  not  violent,  it  continues  a  day  or  two, 
then  fpontaneoufly  vanifhes  by  a  copious  perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  is  fanguine  and  robuft,  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm  ;  but  as  this  is  rarely  required,  fome 
caution  fhould  attend  its  ufe.  Apply  the  child  to  the 
breafts,  and  linen  cloths  dipped  in  frefh  cool-drawn  lin- 
feed  oil  rnuft  be  laid  over  them  ;  the  bowels  fhould  be 
emptied  by  means  of  a  clyfter,  or  a  gentle  cooling  purge 
may  be  given.  Thefe,  with  the  faline  mixture,  and  the 
ufual  modes  of  adminiftering  antimonial  preparations, 
rarely  fail  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

A  thin,  cooling  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  panada,  bar¬ 
ley-water,  and  fuch  like,  fhould  be  ufed,  until  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fymptoms  are  removed. 

If  the  breafts  fhould  fuppurate,  proceed  as  in  an 
Abscess  of  the  Breast,  which  fee.  See  alfo  Kirkland 
on  Child -bed  Fevers. 

-  vasa.  The  lacteal  vessels.  They  arife 

by  imperceptible  beginnings  from  the  inteftines,  and  ra¬ 
mify  upon  them  as  the  arteries ;  they  run  through  the 
mefentery  in  long  folitary  trunks,  and  in  their  way  to 
the  receptaculum  chyli  through  the  lymphatic  glands 
at  the  root  of  the  mefentery ;  they  unite  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  lymphatics  about  the  laft  dorfal,  or  firft 
and  fecond  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  form  the  receptaculum 
chyli  (which  by  and  by  becomes  fmaller  than  many  of  its 
branches) ;  it  lies  upon  the  right  fide  and  behind  the 
aorta ;  climbs  up  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azy¬ 
gos  . 
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go s  behind  the  oefophagus,  and  here  is  called  the  thoracic, 
dud ;  when  it  arrives  at  the  curvature  of  the  aorta  it  paffes 
to  the  left  fide,  lies  clofe  to  the  pleura,  comes  upon  the 
fide  of  the  vertebrae  colli,  and  terminates  in  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  jugular  and  the  left  fubclavian  vein. 
The  la  lie als  are  furnilhed  with  many  valves,  and  fo  is  the 
thoracic  dud  ;  fo  that  every  ladeal  preffure  will  force  up 
the  chyle,  as  that  by  infpiration  and  the  pulfation  of  the 
aorta. 

Any  compreflion  upon  the  thoracic  dud  will  occafion 
an  atrophy  and  death. 

The  laffeals  are  the  abforbents  of  the  bov/els,  begin¬ 
ning  in  their  inner  lurface  •,  the  fame  kind  of  veffels  are 
called  abforbents,  or  lymphatics,  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
body,  and  take  their  rife  from  the  l'urfaces  of  the  refpec- 
tive  parts ;  fo  that  the  laffeals,  lymphatics,  and  abfor¬ 
bents,  are  all  the  fame  kinds  of  veffels.  Dr.  Hunter  fays 
that  the  laffeals  and  lymphatics  are  the  fame  veffels,  only 
differing  in  their  fituation  ;  and  they  both  terminate  in  the 
fame  dud. 

The  vufa  chylifera  are  alfo  called  vena  la  flea,  becaufe 
their  valves  are  difpofed  as  thofe  of  the  blood-veins  are, 
and  becaufe  like  them  they  convey  their  contents  from 
fmaller  to  iarger  tubes. 

Dr.  Harvey  difeovered  the  lymphatics  in  the  year  1616. 
In  1627  they  urere  publifhed  by  another  author.  Afelius 
and  Pecquet  difeovered  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  and 
the  thoracic  dud.  Pecquet  demonftrated  them  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1651  and  1652.  Uzzalius  difeovered  the  lac- 
teals  in  a  dog,  running  to  the  mefenteric  glands ;  this 
was  in  the  year  X  5 6  2 .  See  Window's  Anatomy,  and 
Monro’s  defeription  of  the  receptacles  of  the  chyle  and 
the  thoracic  dud,  at  the  end  of  his  Olteology. 

LACTIC  A.  The  Arabian  name  for  that  fpecies  of 
fever  which  the  Greeks  call  typ.bos  or  typhodes. 

LACTICINIA  vel  LACTAR1A.  Aliments  prepared 
of  milk,  called  Galactina.  It  is  ufed  in  another  fenfe 
alfo.  See  Animell.e. 

LACTIFERI  DUCTUS,  vel  TUBULI.  The  glan¬ 
dular  bodv  of  the  breaft  contains  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
merely  a  coiledion  of  membranous  duds ;  they  are  nar¬ 
row  at  their  origin,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  contrad 
again  as  they  approach  the  papillae,  near  which  they 
form  a  kind  of  circle  of  communication.  Thefe  are  lac¬ 
tiferous  duffs.  See  Mammje. 

LACTIFERUS.  Laffiferous  plants  are  thofe  which 
abound  with  a  milky  juice. 

LACTUCA.  Lettuce,  called  alfo  marulliutn.  It 
is  a  plant  with  llender  but  firm  ftalks,  which  yield,  as  do 
the  leaves,  a  milky  juice  on  being  wounded.  The  flower 
confifts  of  a  number  of  flat  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmall  fcaly 
cup,  followed  by  fhort  flat  feeds,  which  are  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  winged  with  down.  It  is  alfo  the  name 
of  feveral  forts  of  chondrilla. 

-  AG nina,  alfo  called  locufta,  valeriana  eampejlris 

intdora  major ,  valerianella  arvenfn  pracox  bumilis  femine 
comprejjb ,  lamb’s-lettuce,  and  corn-sallad. 

— —  iiortensis.  Garden  lettuce. 

-  marina,  alfo  called  fttcus  laffuca  folio.,  lichen 

marinas,  mufeus  marinus ,  hryon  marinum ,  intybacea. 
Oyster-green. 

-  sylvEstris,  called  alfo  fcarida,  laffuca  graveo- 

lens.  Strong-scented  lettuce. 

This  laft  is  a  fpecies  of  fucus  of  the  fame  ufe  as  the 
alga ;  but  of  lettuces  that  are  proper  fpecies,  Boerhaave 
enumerates  fifty-five  different  ones. 

In  general  lettuces  are  emollient,  refrigerating,  fapona- 
ceous,  refolvent,  diuretic,  and  laxative.  They  are  better 
to  be  eaten  raw  than  boiled  ;  though  in  this  Hate  they 
afford  little  nourifhment,  but  when  boiled  they  prove 
more  fweet  and  mucilaginous,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  more  nutritious.  They  are  are  eafily  digefted, 
but  afford  very  little  nourifhmeut.  Their  milky  juice  in- 
fpiffated  is  a  kind  of  opium ;  but  as  a  medicine  they  are 
not  celebrated. 

LACTUCELLA.  Sow  thistle. 
LACTUCIMINA.  Aphtha, 

LACTUMEN.  See  Achor. 

LACTUMINA.  Little  ulcers,  or  crully  fcabs  in  the 
Ikin,  fo  called  becaufe  they  chiefly  happen  to  children  at 
the  breafl. 

LACUNAE.  Certain  excretory  du£b  in  the  vagina  are 


thus  named,  fo  are  the  glands,  or  their  excretory  du<fls, 
in  the  urethra.  They  are  any  drain  or  furrow,  from 
lacus,  a  (landing-pool. 

LACUNE.  See  Sigillata  terra. 

LADA.  Black  pepper.  See  Piper  Nigrum. 

LADA  CHILLI.  Guinea  Peffer. 

LADANUM;  alfo  called  labdanum ,  cijlus ,  cijlus  ladani- 
fera ,  ledon  Cretcnfe.  The  true  ladaniferous  shrub. 
Cijlus  Creticus,  Linn.  The  gum  labdanum  Is  a  refmous 
juice  which  exudes  upon  the  leaves  of  this  fhrub  i  it  grows 
plentifully  in  Candy,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago-  The  juice  is  collefted  by  {lightly  bruifing 
the  fhrub,  during  the  fummer  heats,  with  a  kind  of 
fake,  which  hath  feveral  leather  thongs  fixed  to  it  inftead 
of  teeth;  the  unftuous  juice  adheres  to  the  thongs,  and 
is  afterwards  feraped  off  with  knives.  The  plant  grows 
in  fandy  places  on  the  fea-ihore,  which  accounts  for  the 
quantity  of  fand  that  is  mixed  with  the  gum; 

There  are  two  forts  of  gum  labdanum.  The  heft  is 
in  dark-coloured  black  maffes,  of  the  confiftence  of  a 
plafter,  and  grows  (till  fofter  on  being  handled ;  the 
other  is  in  long  rolls  Curled  up.  It  is  harder  than  the 
former,  but  of  a  paler  colour. 

In  general,  this  gum  agrees  in  virtues, with  the  balfam 
of  Peru,  but  is  rarely  ufed  otherwife  than  in  external 
applications,  and  amongft  perfumes.  It  hath  an  agree¬ 
able  fmell,  and  a  light,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte ;  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pure 
guni  ;  water  takes  up  By  infufion  much  of  its  fmell  and 
tafte.  By  diftillation  with  water,  an  efiential  oil  arifes, 
leaving  behind  it  a  brittle  refin. 

Heat  foon  and  eafily  deftroys  the  fpecific  flavour  of 
this  gum.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem; 
Works. 

I./KDENTIA.  See  Juvantia. 

LaEMOS.  The  gullet  or  throat.  A  Greek 
primitive. 

LAG  ARCS.  An  epithet  for  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

LAGOCHEILOS,  from  "Kayos,  a  hare ,  and  •gaiKot;,  d 
lip.  A  perfon  with  a  hare’s  lip. 

LAGON.  The  flank. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA,  }  from  Kayos,  a  hare ,  and 

LAGOPHTHALMUS,  J  o^aKuot,  an  eye-.  SeeEc- 

TROPIUM. 

LAGOPODIUM,  1  called  alfo  pes  leporinut ,  trifolium 

LAGOPUS,  5  arvenfe humile fpecatum ,  hare’s- 
foot,  or  hare’s-foot  trefoil,  herb  trinity, 
or  TRiNrT y-gr ass.  Boerhaave  reckons  it  a  fpecies 
of  trifoliura.  It  is  a  low  fpreading  plant  with  nar¬ 
row  hairy  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour  5 
the  root  perifhes  in  winter.  It  grows  amongft  corn, 
and  in  fallow  fields ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
The  whole  plant  is  reckoned  aftringent ;  but  is  rarely 
ufed. 

Lacopus;  Hare-footed  ;  alfo  a  name  of  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  trifolium  and  attageni 

LAGOSTOMA.  The  hare-lip.  See  Labia 
leporina. 

LAIT  REPANDIT.  See  Lymphyeductus. 

LALO.  It  is  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  baobab.  If 
is  mucilaginous,  and  powerfully  promotes  perfpiration. 
See  Couscous. 

LAMAC.  Gum.  ArabicuM; 

LAMBDACISMUS.  A  defeat  in  fpeech,  which  con¬ 
fifts  in  an  inability  to  pronounce  certain  confonants. 

LAMBDOIDES.  The  name  of  the  future  which  runs 
betwixt  the  offa  occipitis  and  parietalia.  It  is  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A,  lambda.  It 
is  alfo  a  name  of  the  os  hyoides. 

LAMES  PERSPIRABILES.  So  the  ancients  called 
the  cellular  membrane. 

LAMIA.  See  Canis  Carcharias. 

LAMINA  CRIBROSA.  The  cribriform  lamella.  It 
is  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  os  ethmoides,  through  which 
the  olfaftory  nerves  pafs. 

LAMINyE  SPONGIOS^E  INFERIORES.  See  (foN- 

CHYE  NARIXJM  INFERIORES. 

LAMIUM.  Dead  nettle.  Boerhaave  mentions 
feventeen  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  melijfa ,  marrubiaJlrUm  galopjis,  and  of  the  caf- 
Jida . 
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Lamium  album,  Linn.  Alfo  called  nr  lie  a  mortua , 
Arehamrelica Jiore  alio,  urtica  alba,  urtica  iners.  White 
Archangel,  or  dead  nettle. 

- Luteum,  called  alfo  galeopjis,  leucas  montana, 

galeobdulon .  Yellow  Archangel. 

- IvIaculatum,  called  alfo  galeopjis  lutea,  milza - 

della,  urtica  lafica.  Spotted  Archangel. 

- Rubrum,  alfo  called  lamium  purpureum  foeti- 

dum,  galeopus.  Red  Archangel,  or  small  dead 

NETTLE. 

Thele  plants  are  well  known  every  where ;  infufions  of 
them  are  commended  as  almoft  fpecific  in  the  fluor  albus, 
but  experience  hath  not  manifefled  any  great  ufefulnefs, 
from  them. 

LAMPATAM.  See  China  orientalis. 

LAMPSANA,  alfo  called  papillaris  herb  a,  napium , 
end'wia  eretla ,  & c.  dog-cresses,  nipple-wort.  It  is 
a  roughifh  plant,  bearing  fmall  yellow  flofculous  flowers. 
It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  fields,  and  by  the  fides  of 
the  roads.  It  is  one  of  the  bitter  la&efcent  plants, 
nearly  fimilar  in  virtues  to  dandelion,  endive,  and  others 
of  the  fame  clafs.  It  hath  been  applied  to  ulcerations 
on  the  nipples,  whence  the  names  papillaris,  and  nipple¬ 
wort. 

The  prefent  practice  does  not  notice  it.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  rapjjlrum ,  and  intybus. 

LANA.  Wool.  Burnt  wool  is  efcharotic. 

Lana  Succida.  Sordid  wool,  or  that  which  is 
greafy  with  the  fweat  of  the  fheep,  called  aplytos  by  the 
Greeks. 

LANARIA.  A  name  of  the  lychnis  fylvejlris,  of  the 
faponaria ,  and  verbafeum. 

LANGUOR.  Debility  of  spirits. 

Languor  Pannonicus.  See  Morbus  Hungari- 
cus. 

LANIGERUS.  Lanigerous  trees  are  fuch  as  bear  a 
woolly  or  downy  fubftance,  as  is  commonly  contained  in 
the  catkins  of  the  willow. 

LANTANA.  See  Viburnum. 

LANUGINOSUS,  Lanuginous ,  or  downy,  as  the 
quince,  &c. 

LANUGO.  Down.  The  feeds^of  plants  which 
have  a  downy  fubftance  faftened  to  them,  which  ferves 
as  wings  to  tranfport  them,  are  termed  lanuginous. 
They  are  alfo  called  pappous.  See  Chnus. 

LAONICA  CURATIO.  A  method  of  curing  the 
gout  by  evaporating  the  morbid  matter  by  topics. 

LAPARA,  the  flanks,  from  Xanadu,  to  empty,  be- 
caufe  this  part  falls  in  as  if  empty. 

LAPAROCELE.  A  rupture  through  the  fide  of  the 
belly. 

LAPATHUM.  Dock.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  of 
which  Boerhaave  enumerates  eighteen  fpecies.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  of  a  fpecies  of  acetofa. 

Lapathum  acutum;  alfo  called  rumex ;  oxylapa- 
thum ;  SHARP-POINTED  dock.  It  is  the  rumex  acutus, 
Linn.  Docks  are  fo  generally  known  as  to  render  a  de- 
feriptien  needlefs.  This  fpecies,  whofe  leaves  are  fliarper 
pointed  than  the  common  fort,  hath  a  bitter  aftringent 
tafte,  but  no  remarkable  fmell :  the  roots  of  the  other 
common  wild  docks  are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality, 
equally  difeover  their  aftringent  matter  both  by  the  tafte, 
and  by  ft  liking  an  inky  blacknefs  with  a  folution  of  vitriol; 
bilt  of  the  two,  the  {harp-pointed  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
roots  of  both  have  a  laxative  as  well  as  a  corroborant  qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  the  former  quality  is  poffeffed  in  a  very  fmall 
degree.  Water  takes  up  all  their  virtue  ;  and  in  fpring 
they  are  ufed  with  mod  advantage. 

• -  Alpinum,  alfo  called  hippolapathum  rotundi fo¬ 

lium,  lapathum  montanum,  bastard  monks  rhubarb. 

The  leaves  are  very  broad  like  thofe  of  burdock  ;  the 
root  is  brown  outwardly,  and  intenfely  red  within.  This 
and  the  true  fpecies  may  be  ufed  indifferently. 

-  Aquaticum  ;  called  alfb  hydrolapathum  ;  her- 

ba  Britannica ,  lapathum  paluftre ;  great  water- 
dock.  Hydrolapathum  directed  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  die  Edinb.  College,  is  the  rumex  aquaticus,  fol.  cor- 
datis  acutis,  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  integerri- 
mis  nudis,  Linn.  But  Dr.  Broughton,  in  his  Enchiri¬ 
dion  Botanicum,  deferibes  the  rumex  hydrolapathum 
thus  : — Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  ;  valvulis  integris 
graniferis  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Hudf.  154.  Mr. 
Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Medicinal,  See.  Plants,  in 
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the  London  Botanic  Garden,  fays,  it  is  the  rumex  hy¬ 
drolapathum,  Linn.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  are  faid  to  be  laxative,  but 
have  upon  trial  been  proved  to  be  very  inconfiderably 
fo ;  the  roots  are  blackifh  on  the  outfide,  internally  they 
are  white,  having  a  faint  reddilli  tinge,  which  in  drying 
changes  in  fome  parts  to  a  yellowifh  or  brown. 

According  to  Muntingius,  die  name  Brltannicus  is 
from  a  Teutonic  word,  which  lignifies  a  power  to  fallen 
loofe  teeth. 

This  fpecies  of  dock  is  found  in  molt  parts  of  England 
by  river  fides. 

It  is  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  if  freely  taken  internally ; 
and  a  ftrong  decodftion  of  it  puts  a  ftop  to  eating  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  and  toniils,  cures  1'pOngy  gums,  &c.  Boer¬ 
haave  extols  it  from  his  own  experience,  as  ufeful  in  fcor- 
butic,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous  diforders,  alfo  in  dif- 
orders  from  obftrudted  vifeera.  From  the  experience  of 
others  it  is  evidently  ufeful  in  flatulent  diforders,  and  a 
good  afliftant  to  the  ftomach  in  its  office  of  digefting. 

If  the  root  is  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  a  powerful  an- 
tifeptic,  and  in  general  is  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  bark ; 
it  is  ufeful  in  many  nervous  diforders  :  but  where  die 
powder  is  unaccceptable,  die  following  decodlion  may  be 
ufed  : 


R  Cort.  e  rad.  hydrolap.  ft  fs.  coq.  lenit.  in  aq.  plu- 
vialis  ft>  vi.  ad  ft,  iv.  8c  cola.  cap.  ft  fs.  tepid.  4°  in  die. 

The  bark  of  the  root  contains  the  greatell  proportion 
of  the  active  parts ;  but  the  whole  plant  may  be  ufed,  as 
it  all  contains  the  fame  medical  virtues  with  the  root. 
See  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  46,  &c. 

Lafathum  hortense,  called  alfo  rhabarlarum  mona - 
chorum,  patientia ,  hippolapathum,  fpinachia  ;  monks  rhu¬ 
barb.  The  ftalk  of  this  dock  is  red,  and  branched  to¬ 
wards  the  top  ;  the  root  is  thick  at  the  head,  but  foon 
divides  into  feveral  branches  of  a  brown  colour  outwardly, 
and  a  deep  yellow  within.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  only  differing  in 
being  lefs  purgative  and  more  aftringent. 

-  Chinense,  orientale.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

- Rubrum  ;  alfo  called  lapathum  fanguineum, 

guis  draconis  herba ,  blood-wort. 

The  leaves  are  recommended  as  laxative,  and  the  feeds 
for  reftraining  uterine  fluxes. 

-  Unctuosum.  See  Mercurialis. 

-  Vulgare;  anaxyris-,  broad-leaved  wild 

dock,  or  common  dock.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
roundilh  at  the  points,  and  are  fourilh  to  the  tafte.  The 
root  is  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellowilh  co¬ 
lour.  In  France  the  root  is  in  common  ufe,  and  that 
for  molt  of  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  great  water-dock. 
The  largeft  grow  in  moift  grounds,  the  fmalleft  and 
moft  aftringent  in  dry. 

LAPIDILLUM,  or  Lapidillus.  The  name  of  a 
kind  of  fpoon,  formerly  ufed  to  take  out  fmall  ftones 
and  fragments  from  the  bladder. 

LAPILLI.  See  Oculi  cancrorum. 

LAPIS.  Stone.  The  folfilift  divides  Jlones  into 
two  claffes  ;  but  according  to  the  chemift,  Jlone  is  formed 
by  a  mixture  of  an  acid  with  earth,  which  is  hardened 
by  fubterranean  heat,  or  petrified  by  cold.  From  the  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  of  earth  arifes  different  kinds  of  Jlones ; 
the  different  kinds  of  earth  difi'olved  by  the  acid  af¬ 
fords  another  variety.  A  folution  of  fome  metallic  mat¬ 
ter  ufually  gives  the  colours.  Stahl  divides  all  Jlones  into 
calcareous  and  vitrefcible,  but  this  arrangement  is  very 
exceptionable.  All  that  hitherto  have  been  examined, 
confift  of  cryftalline,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  talcky,  or 
gypfeous  earths  ;  they  are  rarely  any  of  thefe  pure,  but 
mixed  in  different  proportions  with  other  mineral  fub- 
ftances.  See  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works ;  Bomare’s  Dick, 
of  Nat.  Hift.  It  is  alfo  a  name  annexed  to  many  natu¬ 
ral  and  artificial  preparations,  as  the  lapis  bezoar,  infer- 
nalis,  prunella;,  &c. 

Lapis  ipse.  See  Adrop. 

-  Animalis.  See  ChifFr. 

LAPPA.  See.  Berdana,  Major,  Minor,  and 
Arcticum. 

LAPPAGO.  See  Hippoph.es  ;  and,  according  to 
Blancard,  it  is  aparine. 

LAPPULA.  A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  parfley. 

Lappula  Canaria.  A  name  for  fome  fpecies  of 
baftard  parfley.  See  Caucalis. 

Lappula. 
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Tappula  Rusticqrum,  i.  e.  Cynogloffum  mi- 

hus. 

LAQUEUS.  In  furgery  it  is  a  noofe,  and  belongs  to 
either  bandages  or  inftruments.  See  BrochoS. 

Laqueus  GuttuRis.  A  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  tonfils. 

LARBASON.  See  Antimonium. 

LARDIJM.  Bacon.  It  is  a  proper  food  for  thofe 
•who  ufe  ftrong  exercife. 

LARIX.  The  Larch-tree.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  produced  out  of  little  tubercles,  but  fall  off 
in  winter  ;  the  cones  are  fmall  and  oblong  ;  the  branches 
are  regular  as  thofe  of  the  fir-tree.  This  tree  is  very 
common  on  the  Alps,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany, 
and  from  it  is  produced  the  Venice  turpentine.  Raii 
Hill'.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  cedar.  See 
Cedrus. 

LARVA.  A  Mask.  When  the  face  is  burnt  with 
gunpowder,  &c.  the  application  is  a  linen  malk,  with 
holes  for  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth ;  this  mafic  is  moift- 
ened  with  proper  remedies,  and  applied  to  the  face  ;  it  is 
tied  behind  with  fix  tapes. 

LARYNGiETE  ARTERIAL  See  Gutturalis 
Arteria. 

LARYNGOTOMIA,  from  the  throaty  and 

TEfxva,  to  cuty  See  Tracheotomia. 

LARYNX.  The  larynx  hath  five  cartilages  ;  it  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe.  The  firft  of  the  carti-. 
lages  is  the  thyroid ;  it  is  placed  juft  under  the  bafis  of 
the  os  hyoides  ;  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  and  Hands 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  where  the  pomum  Adami 
is  feen  ;  the  lateral  portion  runs  back,  and  ends  in  two 
proceffes,  one  of  which  runs  up,  the  other  down,  and  are 
connected  by  the  os  hyoides.  The  fecond  is  the  cricoid 
cartilage ;  it  Hands  beneath  the  preceding,  it  is  of  an  annu¬ 
lar  figure  ;  the  back  part  Hands  between  the  two  proceffes 
of  the  thyroid,  to  which  it  is  articulated.  The  two  aryl ce- 
tioid  cartilages  are  joined  to  thepofterior  and  fuperior  parts 
6f  the  cricoid,  by  peculiar  articulations,  that  the  glottis 
may  be  the  more  readily  opened  and  contracted;  each  of 
thefe  have  a  protuberance  for  the  infertion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  protuberance  ftands  over  the  cricoid,  and  each  have 
a  procefs,  where  the  ligament  of  the  epiglottis  is  fixed ; 
they  are  fmall  at  their  bafe,  and  large  at  their  upper  part. 
The  fifth  is  the  epiglottis,  which  fee. 

LASCIVUS.  So  Paracelfus  calls  the  chorea  [anfti 
Vitir 

LASER.  Laserpitium  &  Asafoetida,  or  the 
plant  from  which  it  flows. 

LASERPITIUM,  is  a  name  of  the  oreofelinumy  and 
of  the  Jilphium ,  called  by  the  ancients,  Altiht. 

Laserpitium  vulgatius  ;  called  alfo  gentiana 
alba,  cervicaria  alba ,  Libanotis,  Dhapjidy  fefeli  JBthiopi- 
cunty  cervaria  nigra ,  the  LESSER  HERB  FRANKIN¬ 
CENSE.  Lasserwort. 

It  is  a  plant  which  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  the  root  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  alexipharmic  and  uterine,  but  it  is  not  in  ufe. 
Boerhaave  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies. 

LASSITUDO.  Muscular  debility. 

LATA  LIGAMENTA.  The  broad  ligaments  of  the 
womb  are  properly  only  a  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum, 
reflecting  from  the  loins  to  the  uterus,  and  are  long  enough 
to  admit  it  to  hang  down  into  the  vagina. 

LATER.  A  brick.  Bricks  are  heated  and  applied 
to  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  on  cataplafms,  to  conti¬ 
nue  their  heat.  And  an  oil  is  made  by  quenching  hot 
bricks  in  olive  oil,  until  all  the  oil  is  imbibed,  and  then 
diftilling  them  in  a  retort  until  all  the  oil  is  drawn  off; 
after  which  the  fpirit  niuft  be  feparated.  This  oil  is 
named  oleum  latcritiumy  philofophorumy  vel  fapientuv. 

LATERALES  MUSC.  So  the  mafleter  mufcles  are 
named.  See  Masseter. 

- Muse.  Nasi.  See  Obliquus  Nasi  Muse. 

- Process.  Ossis  Sph^inoides.  See  SpHE- 

NOIDES  Os. 

LATERALIA  Ligam.  On  the  body  of  the  os 
humeri  there  are  two  particular  ligaments,  which  may 
be  called  lateral  or  intermufcular ;  they  are  long,  flat, 
thin,  narrow,  fixed  on  one  edge  along  the  two  lower 
thirds  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  to  both  condyles.  They 
are  braced  pretty  tight,  and  are  very  narrow  at  the  upper 
part,  but  broader  towards  the  condyles,  from  whence 


I  they  are  expanded  like  a  goofe’s  foot,  and  from  the  bra« 
ehio-cubital,  and  brachio-radial  ligaments. 

LATERI  MUM  OL..  called  alio  divinum  oleum.  See 
Later. 

LATHYRIS.  See  Cataputia  minor,  Ochrus, 
and  Nissolia. 

LATISSIMUS  (fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  broadeft) 
DORSI,  alfo  Anisc  alptor,  which  fee.  This  mufcle 
rifes  from  the  fifeia  lumborum  at  its  lower  part ;  higher 
from  the  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth  vertebrae.  At  its  an¬ 
terior  part  it  rifes  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  ribs ';  its  fibres  run  round  the  pofterior  and  infe¬ 
rior  angle  of  the  fcapula,  and  its  tendon  is  inferted  into 
the  pofterior  ridge  of  the  groove  of  the  biceps.  Its 
office  is  to  pull  the  arm  backwards  and  clofe  to  the  body. 

LAUCANIA.  The  throat,  or  the  oesophagus. 

LAUDANUM,  from  laus,  praife.  The  name  implies 
that  the  medicine  is  worthy  of  praife ;  it  is  generaily  con¬ 
fined  to  preparations  of  opium. 

LAUREOLA  FOEMINA,  alfo  called  meoierioriy  me - 
fcrioriy  chamcelceay  thymelcea  laurifolio  deeiduoy  mezereon, 
SPURGE-OLIVE,  widow-wail.  Daphne  mezereum,  or 
daphne  floribus  purpureis  feffilibus  ternis  caufinis,  fol. 
l  inceolatis  deciduis,  Linn.  It  is  a  fmall  tree  or  buffi, 
with  pale  purpliffi,  or  white  flowers,  which  are  followed 
by  bay-lhaped  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in  January. 
I11  Auguft  or  September  the  berries  ripen. 

A  decoCtion  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  roots  is  a  power¬ 
ful  r-emedy  in  many  venereal  fymptoms,  efpecially  when 
affifted  by  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus.  This  bark  fhould  be 
gathered  freffi  as  it  is  wanted.  The  belt  grows  in  a  light 
foil.  Boil  an  ounce  of  the  freffi-gathered  bark  from  the 
roots  of  mezereon,  in  twelve  pints  of  water  to  eight ;  at 
the  end  of  the  boiling  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root  may  be 
added ;  of  the  ftrained  liquor  half  a  pint  may  be  drank 
four  times  a  day.  Dr.  Rufiel  ftrongly  recommends  the 
ufe  of  this  decoCtion,  particularly  when  noCturnal  pains 
are  violent  in  the  venereal  diforder ;  •  alfo  for  wafhing  thofe 
nodes  which  proceed  from  a  thickening  of  the  membrane 
of  the  bones.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inq.  vol.  iiii  p.  189,  &c. 

It  is  faid  to  cure  other  remains  of  the  lues  venerea, 
where  mercury  has  failed ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  recites  one 
where  many  ulcers  continued  entirely  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  a  decoCHon  of  mezereon  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Dr. 
Home  has  found  it  not  only  cure  feirrhous  tumors, 
which  remain  after  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  after  the 
ufe  of  mercury,  but  that  it  healed  fome  feirrhi  from  other 
caufes.  In  cutaneous  affeCtions  it  has  fometimes  been 
fuccefsful.  The  bark  of  the  root  fhould  only  be  ufed. 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

- Mas,  alfo  called  chamcedaphne ,  thymelcea  lau- 

r  if  olio  fempervirensy  daphneideSy  spurge  laurel.  It 
is  the  daphne  laureola ,  Linn.  It  is  a  fmall  ffirub,  its 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  are  leffer;  the 
flowers  conlift  of  one  leaf,  which  is  greeniffi.  The 
leaves,  berries,  and  bark,  are  acrid  and  hot,  burning 
and  inflaming  the  mouth ;  if  fwallowed  they  vomit 
and  purge.  In  March  or  April  the  flowers  appear  ;  in 
September  the  berries  open.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 

LAURIFOLIA  MAGELLANICA.  See  Winte- 
ranus  Cortex. 

LAURINUM.  The  Flanders  oil  of  bays.  See 

D  APNELJEON. 

LAURO-CERASUS,  alfo  called  padus-ccrafus  avi¬ 
um  nigray  cerasus  racemosa,  fruftu  non  eduliy  ce- 
rafus  folio  laurino,  cerafus  Trapezuntma ,  bay  cherry, 
or  the  laurel  cherry,  or  cherry-bay.  It  is  the 
prunas-lauro-cerafus  of  Linn. 

The  root  of  this  tree  or  ffirub,  is  large,  rough,  and 
furnifhed  with  many  fibres.  The  branches  are  woody, 
numerous,  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  The 
leaves  are  large,  flefhy,  oblong,  ffiining,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  flightly  ferrated  at  the  edges ;  their  upper  fur- 
face  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  colour ;  the 
under  fide  is  rough,  ftrongly  marked  with  fibres,  and  of 
a  light  green  complexion.  The  flowers  appear  towards 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  pentapetalous, 
in  five-leaved  cups.  They  are  followed-  by  clufters  of 
berries  refembling  cherries,  and  containing  an  oblong 
Hone  within  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September. 
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The  leaves  have  a  hitter  tafte,  with  a  flavour  refem- 
hling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  peaches 
and  apricots  •,  this  flavour  is  communicated  to  water  and 
to  vinous  fpirits,  either  by  inf  ufion  or  diftillation.  Thefe 
preparations  are  fo  extremely  deleterious,  and  fometimes 
fo  fudden  in  their  operation,  as  to  occafion  inftant  death. 
Dr.  Mead  relates,  that  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  laurel  water 
killed  a  large  dog  while  it  was  palling  down  his  throat, 
before  it  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  reached  the  ftomach. 
It  is  the  moll  expeditious  means  of  killing  dogs  and  al- 
moft  all  kinds  of  animals  ;  given  by  the  mouth,  or  inject¬ 
ed  into  the  rectum,  its  operation  is  equally  certain,  and 
it  acts  the  moment  it  touches  the  Itomach,  or  is  received 
into  the  inteftines.  It  is  fpeedily  mortal  to  fmall  animals, 
if  applied  to  wounds  of  the  mufcles.  It  is  a  fedative  of 
the  molt  powerful  kind,  and  tends  plainly  to  deltroy  the 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  thereby  the  vital 
principle ;  and  when  employed  in  fufficient  quantity,  it 
does  this  very  fuddenly,  without  exciting  inflammation 
on  the  part  to  which  it  hath  been  applied,  and  without 
producing  any  fenlible  change  in  the  Itate  of  the  fluids. 
This  poil'on  is  of  that  clafs  which  produces  epileptic 
fymptoms  ;  it  generally  produces  very  ftrong  convullions, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  death.  The  fpafmodic  motions  of 
the  whole  body  are  extremely  violent  on  taking  it.  Two 
tea  fpoonfuls  of  laurel  water  were  given  to  middle  fixed 
rabbits ;  in  half  a  minute  they  were  convulfed,  and  in 
lefs  than  a  minute  they  were  dead.  When  it  is  given 
ftrong,  and  in  large  quantities,  they  die  almoft  inftantly, 
and  without  conv  tfions,  a  fudden  and  univerfal  paralyiis 
coming  on.  Giv^j*  in  lefs  quantities  the  convullions  are 
more  or  lefs  ftrong.  On  direction,  after  this  poifon  has 
been  taken,  no  uncommon  appearances  are  obferved  in 
the  Itomach  or  inteftines  ;  the  arteries  are  found  empty, 
and  the  veins  turgid  with  blood.  The  finufes  in  the 
brain,  and  the  veins  in  the  pia  mater  are  diftended,  but 
this  feems  to  be  occafioned  more  by  the  convullions, 
than  by  the  particular  properties  of  the  poifon.  Dr. 
Rutty  of  Dublin  relates,  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  very  well  and  healthy,  took  a  quantity  lefs  than  two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  firft  runnings  of  the  fimple  water  of 
laurel  leaves  ;  and  within  half  a  minute  after  lhe  fell 
down,  was  couvulfed,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  died 
in  a  fhort  time. 

Although  the  poifon  of  laurel  appears  to  confift  in 
the  effential  oil  which  it  affords  in  diftillation,  yet  it  is 
ftrongly  fufpected  that  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  are  alfo 
inj  urious. 

It  hath  been  generally  obferved,  that  if  the  animals  that 
had  fwallowed  this  poifon,  vomited  it  up  readily,  they 
generally  recovered :  but  its  action  feems  too  fpeedy  to 
hope  for  relief  by  any  means  if  fwallowred  by  mankind. 
See  Venenum.  Wilmer  on  Poifonous  Vegetables,  and 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

- Cassia.  See  Folium. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDRINA,  alfo  called  hippoglof- 
Jum ,  daphne ,  diglotfon ,  epiglotfis,  rufeus  latifoliils ,  LAU- 
rel  of  Alexandria.  Bone  facia,  coracobo-tane. 

■  —  Vulgaris,  diahexapela,  diahexaptc ,  common 
laurel,  or  bay-tree.  The  laurus  nobilis,  or  the 
laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  venofis  perennantibus,  floribus 
quadrifidis,  Linn. 

The  bay-tree  is  generally  wrell  known  ;  it  is  an  ever¬ 
green,  with  oblong,  ftiff,  lmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  palifh  yellow  colour,  and  are  followed  by  oblong 
dry  berries,  containing,  under  a  thin  black  Ikin,  an  horny 
(hell,  within  which  are  lodged  two  dark  brownifh  feeds 
joined  together.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  common  in  our  gardens.  The  flowers  appear  in 
April  or  May,  the  berries  ripen  in  September,  and  thofe 
which  are  ufed  in  the  {hops  are  generally  brought  from  up 
the  Streights,  and  are  the  fruit  of  the  laurus  Alexandria. 

The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak 
aromatic  rough  tafte.  In  diftillation  with  water  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  very  fragrant  effential  oil ;  with 
rectified  fpirit  they  afford  a  moderately  warm  pungent  ex¬ 
tract.  The  berries  are  ftronger  thap  the  leaves,  and 
yield  more  effential  oil ;  on  preffure  they  give  out  an 
infipid  oil  that  is  fluid,  and  on  boiling  they  afford 
a  thicker  oil  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour.  See  Daph- 

NELREON. 

The  leaves  and  the  berries  are  ftomachic,  carminative, 
and  uterine  ;  in  thefe  intentions  an  infufion  may  be  drank 


as  tea,  and  the  effential  oil  of  the  berries  is  given  from  one 
to  five  drops.  But  the  principal  ufe  of  any  part  of  this 
fhrub,  is  of  the  berries,  and  thofe  are  chiefly  employed 
externally. 

Laurus  Rosea.  See  Nerion. 

Laurus  is  a  name  for  the  camphor ,  cinnamon ,  cajjia  lig- 
nea ,  benzoium ,  and  fafjafras. 

LAVACRA.  Washes.  Such  as  are  ufed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Ikin. 

LAVANDULA,  1  from  lav  and 0,  wajhittg ,  becaufe  it 

LAVENDULA,  )  was  ufed  in  baths  on  account  of 
its  fragrancy.  Lavender,  called  alfo  flachas,  French 
Lavender. 

Lavandula  LatifoliA,  called  alfo  nardus  Italica, * 
[pica  mas,  pfeudonardus,  afpic,  common  broad-leaved 
lavender,  or  spike  lavender.  Lavandula  fpica,  or 
lavandula  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  fpicis  nudis, 
Linn. 

Lavender  Is  a  fhrubby  plant,  with  its  leaves  fet  in 
pairs,  the  ftalks  fquare  whilft  young,  and  round  when 
grown  old  ;  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  naked  fpikes 
of  bluifli  flowers,  and  fometimes  of  white.  The  com¬ 
mon  broad-leaved  fort  hath  by  much  the  larger  fpike, 
though  the  flowers  are  lefs.  The  name  of  fpica,  J pike , 
is  given  to  lavender ,  becaufe  of  all  the  verticilated  plants, 
this  alone  bears  a  fpike.  Some  writers  give  the  name 
of  fpike  to  the  broad-leaved,  and  others  to  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  ^  fpecies.  The  broad-leaved  is  common  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe ;  it  is  ftronger  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte  than  the  narrow-leaved  ;  by  diftillation  it  yields  1 
near  thrice  the  quantity  of  effential  oil,  which  is  both 
heavier  and  hotter  than  that  from  the  other  kind,  but 
the  flavour  is  not  fo  grateful.  The  water  and  fpirituous 
extracts  made  from  each  fort  are  very  nearly  alike. 

In  the  fouth  of  France,  where  both  forts  grow  wild, 
the  broad-leaved  is  only  ufed  for  obtaining  the  oil  called 
oil  of  spike,  and  oil  of  aspic,  which/ if  genuine,  is 
pale  coloured,  even  limpid,  though  fometimes  it  is  yel- 
lowifh.  The  flowers  contain  almoft  all  the  oil  ;  they 
fliould  be  macerated  fome  days,  and  then  diftilled.  This 
oil  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  with  recti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine ;  but  if  it  is  genuine  it  diffolves  fanda- 
rac,  and  indeed  is  the  belt  known  folvent  of  amber. 

-  Angustifoli a,  called  alfo  fpica  feemina, 
fpica  vulgaris,  pfeudo-nardus ,  lavandula  minor,  com¬ 
mon  LAVENDER,  SPIKE,  or  NARROW-LEAVED  LA¬ 
VENDER.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  very  narrow, 
and  fomewhat  hoary ;  native  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  it  grows  in  our  gardens  very  vigoroufly. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June  or  July. 

The  flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  agreeable  to  moll 
people  ;  they  are  bitterifh,  warm,  and  pungent  to  the 
tafte ;  they  are  fometimes  ufed  as  a  mild  ftimulant  and 
corroborant,  in  vertigos,  palfies,  tremors,  and  other  de¬ 
bilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  both  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally  ;  and,  in  general,  in  all  diforders  in  which  is  a 
lax  fibre. 

Dr.  Cullen  afferts,  that  whether  applied  externally  or 
internally,  it  is  a  powerful  ftimulant  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  that  it  will  feldom  go  further  than  exciting 
the  energy  of  the  brain  to  a  fuller  impulfe  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  power  into  the  nerves  of  the  animal  functions,  and 
feldom  into  thofe  of  the  vital  ;  hence  may  be  more  fafe 
in  palfies  than  the  warmer  aromatics,  efpecially  if  not 
given  in  a  fpirituous  menftruum,  or  along  with  heating 
aromatics. 

Water  extra£ls  by  infufion,  near  all  the  virtue  both  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves  ;  but  the  flowers  are  fo  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  leaves,  that  the  latter  aye  not  much  ufed.  La¬ 
vender  flowers  afford  the  moft  oil  when  ready  to  fall  off 
fpontaneoufly,  and  the  feeds  begin  to  {hew  themfelves. 

The  effential  oil  when  frefh,  and  from  flowers  that 
were  in  perfection,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  very  fragrant,  pofleffmg,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  peculiar  fmell  which  is  admired  in  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  may  be  feparated  from  the  plant  by  drying 
them  a  little,  and  then  gently  beating  them;  they  fliould 
then  be  immediately  committed  to  the  {till,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  conducted  with  a  well  regulated  gentle  heat.  This 
oil  is  given  internally  as  a  cordial,  from  one  drop  to  five. 

It  is  alto  ufed  as  an  internal  ftimulant  in  palfies,  lethar¬ 
gies,  and  other  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  If  foft 
paper  is  moiftened  with  this  oil,  aud  applied  to  any  part 

*  infefted 
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infefted  with  cutaneous  infedts,  as  the  pediculi  inguinales, 
&c.  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed. 

Re&ified  fpirit  extradts  the  virtue  from  lavender  moft 
completely,  and  in  diftillation  carries  fome  of  the  odorife¬ 
rous  part  over  with  it. 

The  London  College  directs  a  fimple  fpirit  from  thefe 
flowers.  R  Florum  recentium  lavendula ,  p.  ft  i.  fs.  fpt. 
vinofi  tenuioris  congium  unum ;  diftilla  in  balneo  aquofo 
m.  libras  quinq.  And  a  compound  tindture,  formerly 
called  fpirit :  R  fpt.  lavendulae  m.  libras  tres,  rorifma- 
rin.  m.  ft  i.  corticis  cinnamomi  contufi,  nucis  mof- 
chatse  contufie  fmgulorurn,  p.  unciam  dimidiam ;  fantali 
rubri,  p.  1  i.  Digere  per  dies  decern  &  cola.  Ph.  Lond. 
1788.  This  laft  ufed  to  be  called  the  Englifh  palsy- 
drop,  or  English  drop.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  drops 
to  a  tea-fpoonful.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

LAVAPRATAS.  See  Mamanga  Frutex. 

LAVER.  A  name  for  the  becabunga ,  fium,  nafier- 
tium  aquaticum. 

LAVIPEDIUM.  A  bath  for  the  feet. 

LAVORONUS.  See  Cabassonus  massiliensi- 

UM. 

LAX  A  CHIMOLEA.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a  purging 
medicine,  principally  defigned  for  the  venereal  difeafe. 
Johnfon  fays  it  is  a  fait  which  grows  on  (tones,  and  is  like 
the  anatron,  or  ufnea  lapidea. 

LAXATOR  MEMBRANA  TYMPANI.  This  muf- 
cle  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  above  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  runs  inward,  and  is  infertedinto  the  thick 
procefs  of  the  malleolus.  Window  calls  it  the  internus 
mufclus  mallei. 

- Externus  ;  externus  tympani  auris .  It  rifes  in 

the  upper  finus  of  the  auditory  paflage,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  membrana  tympani  with  a  (lender  tendon  to  the 
malleus,  and  draws  the  membrane  upward  and  out¬ 
ward. 

LAZARI  MORBUS,  or  Malum.  The  elephantiafis, 

or  LEPROSY. 

LAZURIUM  ARGENTI,  or  Lazurinus  pulvis. 

It  is  the  SAFFRON  of  SILVER. 

LECHENEON.  Porcular  herophili. 

LECTUALIS  MORBUS.  A  difeafe  which  confines 
a  patient  to  his  bed.  ' 

LECTULI.  Couches.  In  thefe  chaff  is  mixed,  with 
proper  ingredients  coariely  powdered,  that  their  qualities 
may  be  abforbed  into  the  body  whilit  the  patient  is  laid 
on  them. 

LECTULUS.  See  Epithema. 

.  LEDON.  Cretenfe  labdanum.  See  Ladanum. 

LEDUM.  A  name  of  a. fpecies  of  rofemary,  and  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  ciftus. 

LEGUMINOSA.  SeeFABAGo. 

LEGUMEN.  Thofe  fpecies  of  plants  which  are  called 
pulse,  fuch  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  They  are  fo  called  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  gathered  by  the  hand,  without  cutting. 
Ray  reckons  all  thofe  plants  to  be  leguminous ,  which  have 
a  papilionaceous  flower. 

LEIOPODES.  Even-footed.  Thofe  are  thus  called 
the  foies  of  whofe  feet  are  without  the  ufual  hollow  part. 
Or  rather,  as  Vogel  deferibes  it,  when  the  middle  of  the 
infide  of  the  foot  is  not  hollow  but  plane.  It  is  called 
plancus,  splay-foot. 

LEIPHZEMOI,  from  teii ra,  to  be  deficient ,  and  ai/xx, 
blood.  Thofe  are  thus  called  who  have  too  little  blood. 

LEIPODERMOS,  from  Xuoru,  to  be  deficient ,  and 
icp/juty  the Jkin.  A  perfon  is  thus  called  who  hath  loll  his 
prepuce. 

LEIPOPSYCHIA,  from  to  leave",  and^i/X^J  t^e 
Joul,  or  life.  A  faInting  fit,  a  languor,  &c.  It 
is  fynonyrnous  with  adynamia. 

LEIPOTHYMIA,  from  teiTfjo,  fo  leave,  and 
the  mind.  A  fainting  fit,  a  swooning. 

LEIPYRIA,  from  Mi9T«,  to  leave ,  and  nevp,  heat  or 
fire.  A  dangerous  fpecies  of  ardent  fever,  wherein  the 
internal  parts  are  fcorched  with  heat,  whilfl  the  external 
parts  are  cold.  It  is  a  kind  of  tertian. 

LEMNIA  TERRA,  alfo  called  terra figillata,  EARTH 
of  Lemnos,  baobab.  This,  if  genuine,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  fimilar  to  the  Armenian  bole,  but,  like  it,  is 
hardly  ever  met  with,  being  fubftituted  by  mixtures  of 
inferior  earths  and  proper  colouring  matters.  Four  forts 
are  fpoken  of,  viz.  a  white,  yellow,  red,  and  a  yellow- 
ifli  brown  \  this  laft  is  the  belt.  There  is  a  fpecies  of 
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bole  that  is  of  a  red  coiour,  which  by  fome  foflilogifts 
is  called  Lemnjan  bole. 

LEMPNIAS.  See  Sigillata  terra. 

Lempnias  calcis.  Scales  of  brass,  which  fepa- 
rate  when  beat  with  a  hammer. 

LENOS.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  a  channel  or  ex¬ 
cavation,  made  in  fome  machines  for  making  extenfion, 
and  reducing  fra£tured  bones.  Herophilus  gave  this  name 
to  what  is  called  torcular  Herophili. 

LENS.  The  lentil.  Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  tares,  but  are  lefs ;  they  are  a 
•flatulent  fort  of  food,  and  not  eafily  digefted.  It  is  the 
ervum  lens  of  Linnseus,  that  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  See  Lenticula,  alfo  Lenticula  palustris. 

LENTA  FEBRIS.  A  slow  fever.  See  Hectica. 

LENTIBULARIA,  called  alfo  millefolium ,  lenticula- 
tum  aquaticum.  Ray  and  Tournefort  mention  two  fpecies. 

LENTICULA.  Lentigo.  A  freckle  or  fmall 
puftule  on  the  face  or  breafl.  See  Ephelis,  fee  alfo 
Petechia.  It  is  a  name  for  lentils,  alfo  duck- 
meat.  It  grows  on  the  furface  of  water  that  is  not 
fubje&ed  to  much  agitation.  Its  appearance  is  fimple 
and  foliaceous ;  its  roots  are  (lender,  capillaceous,  and 
pellucid.  Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies. 

-  Palustris,  called  alfo  lens  palufiris ,  aquatica, 

lenticularia  minor,  duck-meat.  It  is  cooling  if  ufed  as 
an  external  application. 

-  Palustris  major,  1  alfo  called  hederula 

- ■  Aquatica  trisulca,  i  aquatica.  Thefe  are 

of  qualities  fimilar  to  the  former. 

LENTICULARE.  A  lenticular.  It  is  alfo  called 

a  RUGINE. 

Lenticulare  os.  A  name  of  the  fourth  bone  in  the 
firft  row  in  the  wrift.  It  is  alfo  called  orbiculare,  and 
pififorme. 

The  os  lenticulare ,  or  obiculare  in  the  ear.  Dr.  Hunter 
thinks  is  part  of  the  incus,  as  its  extremities  (land  upon 
a  narrow  neck,  and  is  foon  broken  off,  and  in  the  adult 
is  one  continued  bone  with  the  incus. 

LENTICULARES,  Glandule.  They  are  the  fmall 
glands  of  the  inteftines ;  and  are  fo  called  on  account  o£ 
their  fize.  See  Petechia:. 

LENTICULARIS  FEBRIS.  A  fpecies  of  fever, 
with  many  irruptions  about  the  fize  of  lentils.  See  Pe- 

TECHIALIS  FEBRIS. 

LENTIGO.  A  FRECKLE. 

LENTISCUS.  Mastiche.  The  lentisk  or  ma- 
stich-tr ee.  Pifiachia  lentifeus,  or  piftachia  foliis  abrupte 
pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis,  Linn.  Boerhaave  mentions 
three  fpecies  of  it.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  foft  branches 
hanging  downwards,  and  fmall  ftiff  leaves  pointed  at  both 
ends.  Some  trees  produce  reddifh  flowers,  others  produce 
blackilh  berries  with  white  kernels.  Thefe  trees  are  native 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  bear  the  ufual  winters 
in  our  clime.  In  Turkey,  and  fome  other  places,  planta¬ 
tions  are  made  for  the  fake  of  the  refinous  gum  which  we 
have  under  the  name  of  mafiich.  It  is  obtained  from  in- 
cifions  made  in  the  trunks  ;  it  flows  in  drops  in  Auguft. 
This  refin  is  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna.  The  wood  is  fometimes  brought  from  Mar- 
feilles,  in  thick  knotty  pieces,  covered  with  a  brownilh 
bark ;  it  is  internally  of  a  whitilh  or  a  pale  yellowifb  co¬ 
lour. 

The  wood  is  mildly  balfamie  and  reftringent  *,  the  fmall 
tough  fprigs  are  ftronger  than  the  larger  pieces,  and  the 
bark  is  more  than  either,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
value  in  medicine ;  yet  a  decodlion  of  the  wood  hath  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  aurum  potabile.  The  refin,  ufually 
called  gum  mafiich ,  by  means  of  gum  arable,  is  diffolved 
and  rendered  mifcible  with  water ;  it  poffeffes  the  fame 
virtues  with  turpentine  in  general ;  but  as  a  mafticatory 
it  is  to  be  preferred.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Newman’s 
Chem.  Works.  For  that  named  foliis  spinosis,  flore 
spiBato,  See.  See  Bonduch  Indorum. 

LENTOR,  A  viscidity  or  sizyness.  When  this 
is  the  (late  of  the  animal  fluids,  the  body  is  varioufly  dis¬ 
ordered. 

LEO.  The  lion.  It  is  a  name  for  feveral  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Spagirifts,  of  the  leprofy,  &c. 

— —  Ferox.  A  fpecies  of  fish-thistle,  mentioned 
by  Ray. 

LEONINA  LEPRA,  or  leontiasis,  or  leontion. 
A  variety  of  the  £I.sphantiasis. 


LEONIS 
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LEONIS  ORA  SiEVA.  See  Antirrhinum. 

• -  Ossiculum.  See  Aquilegia. 

LEONTICE  VETERUM.  See  Cacalia. 
LEOiNTODON.  The  !dandelion.  See  Tarax¬ 
acum. 

LEONTOPETALO,  and  LEONTOPET  AEON. 
Names  of  the  red  and  of  the  black  turnip. 

LEONTOPODIUM,  alfo  called  filago  Alpinay  leonto- 
podium  maj us,  gnaphalium  Alpinum,  lion’s  foot.  It 
grows  on  hills,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  bruifed  roots 
are  famed  for  removing  the  blacknefs  of  bruifes  in  the 
fkin. 

LEONURUS.  Lion’s  tail.  Boerhaave  mentions 
three  fpecies  of  this  plant ;  but  it  is  not  noted  for  any 
medical  virtue.  See  Cardiaca. 

LEPIDIUM,  alfo  called  piperitis ,  raphanus  fylvefirls, 
iberis ,  poor  man’s  pepper,  pepper-wort,  dit- 
tander.  It  is  the  lepidium  latifolium,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant 
with  undivided  leaves,  fmall  white  flowers  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks,  which  are  followed  by  heart-fhaped  pods.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  the  fides  of  rivers  and  fhady 
places  ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  whole  plant  is 
hot  like  pepper.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  plumbago  and 
draba. 

-  Gramineo  folio,  alfo  called  Iberius,  carda- 

mantica ,  agriocardamum.  Sciatica  cresses.  It  is  the 
lapidium  iberis,  Linn.  This  fpecies  hath  long  narrow 
leaves  •,  the  lower  are  on  long  pedicles  and  ferrated ;  the 
upper  are  entire,  and  without  pedicles.  It  is  annual,  and 
raifecl  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  ufe. 

Thefe  .plants,  when  frefli  gathered,  have  a  quick,  pe¬ 
netrating,  pungent  tafte,  which  is  almoft  diflipated  in 
drying  ;  it  is  retained  in  the  exp  refled  juice,  extracted  by 
water  and  by  fpirit,  and  riles  with  both  of  them  in  diftil- 
lation.  In  external  applications  they  have  been  ufed 
againll  the  fciatica,  whence  their  name  Jciatica  creffes. 
Internally  they  have  the  fame  eftedts  as  the  cochlearia 
and  nafturtium. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON,  from  wk,  fcale,  uccp- 
vro fruity  and  Pi\Ppo\>,  a  tree.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  q{ 
twelve  fpecies  of  this  tree  ;  but  their  medicinal  powers 
are  not  remarkable. 

LEPIDOIDES  SUTURA,  from  Xemp,  a  fcale ,  and 
trP^,  likenefs.  The  fquamous  future  of  the  fkull. 

LEPIDOSAR.COM A.  So  M.  A.  Severinus  calls  a 
tumor  of  the  mouth,  which  is  farcomatous,  and  full  of 
irregular  fcales,  from  xewi?,  a  fcale ,  and  <ra  p£,  fefh . 

LEPORINA-LABRA.  Hare-lips. 

LEPORINUM  ROSTRUM.  The  piece  of  fleffi  which 
often  is  feen  betwixt  the  divifions  of  the  hare-lip. 

LEPRA,  from  yseipot,  rough ,  and  that  from  Xetij,  a 
fcale.  The  leprosy.  Among  the  various  diforders 
which  arifefrom  an  impure  ferum,  and  manifeft  themfdves 
in  the  fkin  and  fubjacent  integuments,  are  thofe  which 
come  under  the  names  of  itch,  herpes,  and  leprofy ;  of 
the  latter  there  are  different  fpecies  on  record,  fome  of 
which  are  no  where  known  to  exift  this  day;  and  the  reft 
are  but  obfcurely  underftood.  See  Alphus. 

The  leprofy ,  of  whatever  kind,  is  a  chronical  diforder  ; 
in  v/arm  climes  is  very  infehfious,  though  not  evidently  fo 
in  cold  countries.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  cachexia,  and  order  impetigines.  One  fpecies 
only  is  known.  Sauvages  notes  fix  varieties,  the  chief  of 
which  obferved  with  us  are  the  lepra  Graecorum,  and  the 
lepra  ichthyofis. 

Fat  people  are  obferved  to  be  more  grievouily  affft&ed 
with  fkin  difeafes,  when  they  are  the  fubjefts  of  them, 
than  the  lean  ;  alfo  more  fubjeift  to  relapfes  after  being 
cured. 

The  remote  caufes  are,  whatever  diminifhes  the  vital 
heat,  and  reduces  the  general  ftrength  of  the  body.  The 
immediate  caufe  is,  a  faulty  ferum  ;  this  ftagnates  in  the 
integuments  and  fkin,  producing  inflammation,  exulce¬ 
ration,  eruptions,  See.  there. 

The  leprofy  of  the  Arabians  (which  feems  to  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Greeks)  is  well  deferibed  by  Aetius 
as  follows  :  tc  it  is  almoft  unknown  in  Italy  (i,  e.  the  lepra 
Arabum)  but  very  frequent  in  fome  countries,  is  the 
difeafe  which  the  Greeks  term  etetpatfictaig,  and  which  is 
reckoned  amongftthe  chronical  diforders.  By  it  the  whole 
body  is  fo  difordered  that  the  bones  are  faid  to  be  vitiated. 
The  furface  of  the  body  is  covered  pretty  thick  with  fpots 
and  tumors,  the  rednefs  of  which  is  by  degrees  converted 
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into  a  black  colour.  The  external  fkin  becomes  un-* 
equally  thick,  thin,  hard,  and  foft ;  it  is  in  a  manner 
rendered  rough  by  certain  fcales,  clefts,  and  chaps  ;  the 
body  grows  lean  ;  the  face  legs  and  feet  fwell.  When 
this  diforder  is  of  long  ftanding,  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
concealed  under  a  tumor,  and  a  flight  fever  arifes,  which 
eafily  deftroys  the  patient,  labouring  under  fo  many  dif¬ 
orders.”  '  In  the  Weft  Indies  this  diforder  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  black  f  curvy,  or  Indian  black  f curvy. 
Its  approach  is  there  obferved  to  be  gradual ;  at  firft 
there  are  many  fpots  bn  the  body,  of  a  yellow  brown  caft, 
which  foon  turn  purple,  and  of  a  copper  colour;  thefe 
increafe,  grow  thick,  and  rough,  with  hard  fcales  ;  a 
numbnefs  is  felt  on  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  the  breath  is 
feetid,  the  voice  hoarfe,  the  hard  and  fcaly  parts  crack, 
and  ulcers  appear  in  different  parts  ;  but  at  length  a  fever 
comes  On  which  clofes  the  feene. 

In  hot  countries  leprous  diforders  are  moft  frequent ; 
and  in  different  places  there  is  fome  variety  in  the  fymp- 
toms  ;  but  by  the  methods  attempted  for  the  cure,  and 
the  fuccefs  which  attends  them,  the  diforder  feems  to  have 
but  one  general  nature,  however  it  appears,  or  by  what¬ 
ever  name  it  is  called. 

Befides  a  thin  laxative  diet,  warm  baths,  and  a  pure 
temperate  air ;  antimonials,  mixed  with  mercurials,  are 
principally  depended  on  ;  thefe  are  affifted  by  warm  per- 
fpiratives  fuch  as  guaiacum,  fharp-pointed  dock,  fafia- 
fras,  &c.  fmall  dofes  of  cantharides,  fo  as  to  promote  a 
moderately  increafed  difeharge  by  urine  ;  nitre  continued 
in  fmall  dofes  for  a  long  time,  and  many  other  medicines, 
have  been  adminiftered  for  the  relief  of  thefe  diforders  ; 
but  none  of  them  feem  to  have  equalled  the  fuccefs  which. 
Dr.  Lyfons  met  with  from  the  following  decoftion  : 

R  Cort.  interior,  ulmi  rec.  ^  iv.  coq.  in  aq.  pura  fbiv. 
ad  JJjij.  colaturte  cap.  ft>fs.  bis  die.  It  fhould  continued 
feveral  weeks.  If  after  its  ufe  the  efflorefeences  increafe, 
it  is  a  favourable  fymptom.  See  Aretveus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 
Celfus  lib.  iii.  Hieronimus  Mercurialis  de  Morbus  cuta- 
lleis.  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  &  ii.  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
&  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  & c.  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i. 

P-  94-  / ... 

Lepra  AraRum.  Blancard  fays  it  is  the  elephantiafs 
of  the  Greeks.  Cullen  makes  it  fynonymous  with  the 
elephantiafis  in  his  Nofology. 

-  Gracorum,  called  alfo  albaras  nigra.  See  Alj 

bara.  It  is  the  impetigo  of  Celfus.  Dr.  Cullen  reckons 
but  one  fpecies  of  leprofy ,  the  diftinbtions  are  but  vari¬ 
eties. 

— —  Ichthyosis.  Fishy  Leprosy.  Avicenna  calls 
it  albaras  nigra.  See  Albara. 

So  far  as  my  obfervations  have  affifted  me,  this  difeafe 
does  not  depend  on  a  particular  diet,  as  feveral  of  a  family 
have  lived  together  on  fimilar  food,  when  only  one  has 
been  afflicted  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  any  particular  temper¬ 
ament.  Though  it  ufually  appears  in  both  fexes  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  or,  after  that,  towards  the  acme  of  life, 
in  thofe  efpecially  of  light-coloured  hair,  and  fmooth  fine 
lkin ;  yet  it  certainly  is  not  contagious,  as  it  fubfifts  in 
individuals  of  a  family,  without  affe&ing  the  reft,  where 
no  referve  or  precaution  had  been  ufed  in  their  commu¬ 
nication.  People  advanced  in  years  have  it  in  lefs  degree 
than  the  former,  but  no  time  of  life  is  totally  exempt 
from  its  attack.  Befides  the  preternatural  appearance  of 
the  fkin,  no  funTion  feems  interrupted  or  impaired,  nor 
any  other  complaint  evident.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
to  be  purely  a  topical  cutaneous  difeafe,  which  probably 
arifes  from  fome  affe<ftion  of  the  fecretory  organs  or  glands 
of  the  fkin. 

At  firft  it  appears  in  red  fpots  in  the  fkin,  of  a  roundifh 
figure,  which  rifes  up  into  fenfible  eminences,  and  being 
fcratched,  a  fluid  ouzes  out.  When  the  cuticle  becomes 
thin,  they  feem  evidently  more  or  lefs  feparated,  and  then 
refemble  fo  many  tranfparent  fcales,  which  generally  do 
not  fall  off  till  a  new  cuticle  is  formed  below,  which  in  a 
little  time  rifes  again  in  the  fame  manner  in  a  dry  fcaly 
crufty  eruption  ;  fometimes  confined  to  particular  parts ; 
at  others  occupying  nearly  the  whole  furface  of  the  body, 
or  removing  from  one  part  of  it  to  another  without  any 
evident  caufe ;  and  in  fummer,  fometimes  entirely  leaving 
the  patient,  and  returning  again  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Purging  by  fea-water,  and  bathing  therein  ;  the  ufe  of 
other  alterative  waters ;  antimony  varioufly  prepared ; 
mercury  varioufly  adminiftered ;  thefe  affifted  with  a  dc- 
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fcoftion  of  farfaparilla  and  mezereon,  have  all  been  ufed 
v  ith  a  tedious  perfeverance,  and  without  effect ;  though 
fometimes  the  patient  Teems  to  be  relieved  thereby.  Mer- 
turials  have  been  given  with  antimonials,  but  thefe,  and 
even  a  falivation,  have  been  ufelefs.  Many  topical  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  tried  with  very  little  advantage.  Blifters 
on  the  parts  gave  but  a  temporary  relief,  and  that  but 
fhoit.  In  my  earlier  practice,  by  the  recommendation  of 
a  phyfician  of  unqueftionably  great  abilities,  I  ufed  the 
juniper  fhrub,  as  the  ultimate  remedy  in  obltinate  erup¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  milder  kinds  of  herpes  and  fcorbutic 
eruptions ;  my  fuccefs  was  iuch  as  to  give  one  expectation 
of  equal  advantage  from  it  in  this  fort  of  leprofy ,  but  ex¬ 
perience  fhewed  me  my  miitake.  The  molt  uleful  exter¬ 
nal  application  that  I  ufed,  was  bees  wax  and  oil  of  olive 
in  the  form  of  a  cerate.  The  only  effectual  internal 
medicine  is  the  deco£t.  cort.  interior,  ulmi. 

A  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age  took  of  the  decoct, 
cort.  inter,  ulmi,  ^  iij.  every  day,  and  in  about  two  weeks 
produced  a  confiderable  change,  and  at  fix  weeks  end,  a 
curewas  effected.  In  another  cafe  of  this  kind,  inayoung 
woman,  aged  twenty-one,  I  ordered  two  aloetic  pills  every 
night  at  bed-time,  and  a  pint  of  the  deco£t.  ulmi  to  be 
drank  every  day,  which  reltored  the  Ikin  to  its  former 
fmoothnefs ;  but  the  itching  ftill  continued,  on  which 
account  (lie  took  a  nitrous  mixture  with  the  above  medi¬ 
cines,  and,  in  about  two  weeks  more  was  cured.  I  have 
given  nitre  to  3  j.  a  day;  but  alone  it  never  anfwers. 
While  the  deco£L  ulmi  is  ufing,  the  body  fihould  be  kept 
open,  the  patient  fhould  live  upon  a  larger  proportion  of 
vegetable  diet,  avoiding  thofe  meats  that  are  leall  per- 
fpirable.  If  the  diforder  is  obftinate,  continue  the  de- 
co£t.  cort.  ulmi  for  fome  months.  Sometimes  the  dif¬ 
order  feems  entirely  removed  in  the  fpring  when  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  increafes  with  the  year  ;  and  re¬ 
turns  with  the  returning  cold  towards  the  conclufion  of 
autumn.  It  would  hence  be  advifeable  to  repeat  this  de- 
co£Iion,  with  the  other  precautions  at  thofe  periods  when 
the  diforder  may  be  molt  fufpe&ed,  till  the  patient  has  a 
probable  fecurity  againft  any  future  attack.  Lettfom’s 
Medical  Memoirs. 

LEPTOPIIONIA,  i.  e.  Paraphonia  clangens. 
See  Pharapi-ionia. 

LEPTOPITYRON.  Bran. 

LEROS.  A  slight  delirium. 

LESEOLI  MORBUS.  So  Paracelfus  calls  the  jaun¬ 
dice.  See  Icterus. 

LESEOLUS,  by  Paracelfus  is  called  an  highly  diapha¬ 
nous  fait,  which  cures  the  jaundice,  buf  does  not  fay  ho\y 
it  is  compounded. 

LETHARGUS.  Dcfldio  oblivio.  Lethargy,  from 
Xh0«,  forgetfulnefls ,  and  apyoj,  lazy,  or  Jlothful.  A 
lethargic  or  febrile  fleepinefls.  It  is  an  heavy  and  perpetual 
fieep,  with  fcarce  any  intervals  of  waking  ;  being  awaken¬ 
ed,  the  patient  anfwers,  but  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  what 
he  faid,  immediately  finks  into  the  fame  Hate  of  fieep. 
The  lethargy  is  generally  fymptomatic,  and  often  the  at¬ 
tendant  of  fever.  In  this  difeafe,  there  feems  to  be  an 
utter  lofs  of  all  the  rational  powers,  and  inaptitude  to 
motion.  Whence  fome  have  named  it  defidia  obliviofa. 
See  Caros.  Dr.  Cullen  confiders  it  as  a  fymptomatic 
apoplexy. 

LETHARGUS  a  FRIGORE.  APOPLEXIA^ 


VENENATA. 

- Tateratorum. 

ROSA. 

-  a  Narcoticis. 


Apoplexia  se-  !See  APO¬ 
PLEXIA; 

Apoplexia  ve¬ 


nenata.  J 

LEUCANTHEMUM.  It  agrees  in  every  thing  with 
the  chryfanthemum,  except  in  the  white  colour  of  the 
femifiorets.  Boerh'aave  mentions  eleven  fpecies.  It  is 
aifo  a  name  for  the  common  chamomile.  See  Cha- 

MOMELUM. 

Leucanthemum  bellidis  facie,  alfo  called  bellis 
major ,  and  ajier  animus.  Thefe  are  not  remarked  for 
any  extraordinary  medical  virtues. 

-  Can  A  r  ie  NS  E,  alfo  called  chamcemelum  Canari- 

enfle.  If  the  flowers  or  the  wood  are  chewed,  they  produce 
the  fame  effe£Is  as  the  pellitory  root. 

- -  Tanaceti  flore,  alio  called  tanacctum  madore 

florum  major ,  and  matricaria  tanaceti  folio. 

LEUCANTHE  VETERUM.  See  Calcitrapa 

OFFICINALIS. 


LEUCAS  MONTANA.  See  Lamium  Luf^uM; 

LEUCE.  A  fpecies  of  leprofy.  See  Alphus. 

.  LEUCOIUM;  Of  this  kind  of  plant  are  the  Hock 
gillyflower  and  the  wall-flower.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
thirty-one  fpecies,  but  their  medical  qualities  deferve  no 
notice.  See  Cheiri,  and  Bulbonach. 
LEUCOLACPIANON.  Wild  valerian; 

LEUCOMA.  See  Albugo,  from  Mu*©*-,  white-. 

Lecuoma  nephelium.  See  Achlys. 

LEUCON1 MPH3EA.  See  Nymph^a. 
LEUCOPHLEGMATIA,  from  white,  and 

phlegm »  Aretseus  obferves,  that  the  kucophlcg- 
matia  differs  from  an  anafarca,  in  that  the  fleflr  is  not  vet 
waited,  as  is  always  the  cafe  when  an  anafarca  is  prefent ; 
and  that  it  is  by  far  more  eafily  cured  than  an  anafarca, 
became  the  textuie  of  the  blood  is  not  fo  greatly  injured. 
Indeed  the  leucophlcgmatia  is  only  the  beginning  of  that 
diforder,  the  worft  ftate  of  which  is  the  anafarca.  Some¬ 
times  this  word  dignifies  an  emphyfema. 

LEUCOPIPER.  White  pepper.  See  Piper  album. 

LEUCORRHCEA,  from  Xewcoj,  white ,  and  to 
flow.  See  Fluor  albus; 

LEUCORRHOIS.  It  is  that  fpecies  of  diarrhoea 
called  diarrhoea  mueofa.  See  Diarrhoea.  It  is  alfo 
expreffive  of  thofe  pile  cafes,  in  which  the  difeharae  is 
not  bloody,  but  only  a  mucus;  Many  writers  ufe  this 
word  as  fynonymous  with  fluor  albus. 

LEVA  FOR  P  ALA  PI  MOLLIS;  This  mufcle  rifes 
fiom  the  bafis  of  the  fkul],  near  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  runs  down  the  fauces,  pafles  inwards  and  for- 
waids  fpreads  ltfelf  on  the  palatum  molle,  and  <Toes  to 
the  uvula. 

"  ^  ALPEBRiE  superioris.  Aperiens  palpebrarum 

1  ehlus  and  elevator.  It  anfes,  on  each  fide,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit  by  a  fmall  tendon,  and  as  the  flefihy 
fibres  of  this  mufcle  pafs  over  the  globe  of  the  eye,  they 
gradually  fpread,  and  afterwards  terminate  by  a  broad 
tendinous  expanfion  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  tarfus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  upper  lid. 

P  at lENTiiE,  1  vel  mufculi  angulares ,  patientia’i 
Scapula?,  I'd  hey  rife,  fplit  into  four  little 
mufcles,  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  four  fuperior 
cervical  vertebrae.  Thefe  branches  join  and  make  one 
flefhy  belly,  which  are  inferted  into  the  bafes  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  fcapulae  above  the  fpine. 

LEVATORES  ANI,  called  alfo  elevatores.  They 
rife  with  a  broad  bafe  from  the  fymphifis  of  the  os  pubis, 
the  internal  part  of  the  ileum,  and  the  fharp  procefs  of 
the  ifehium,  diredting  their  cotirfe  towards  the  fphindter, 
and  bending  part  of  their  fibres  with  thofe  of  it ;  where* 
fore  they  partly  ferve  to  expel  the  faeces,  but  do  not  (as  is 
generally  fuppofed)  comprefs  the  veficulse  feminales  in 
coition.  » 

LEVATORES  com.  LABIORUM,  called  alfo  elevatores  la- 
biorum.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  from  the  cavity  on  each  fide 
under  the  os  jugale,  in  the  os  maxillare,  and  are  inferted 
with  the  zygomaticus  major  and  others,  into  the  angle  of 
the  lips. 

-  CostArum,  alfo  called  fupra  coflales.  Thefe 

mufcles  rife  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebns, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  ribs ;  they  are  divided  into  two 
clafies,  viz.  the  longiores  and  the  breviores.  The  brevi* 
ores  are  thofe  which  rife  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  next  rib  ;  the  longiores  run  over 
one  rib,  and  are  inferted  into  the  next. 

— —  Labii  inferioris,  called  alfo parmentale.  They 
rife  from  the  fockets  of  the  incifores,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  lower  lips,  named  likewife  elevatores. 

'  Labii  superiores.  The  rife  from  the  os  max* 
illare  and  defeend  obliquely  under  the  Ikin  of  the  upper 
lip,  called  alfo  elevatores. 

LEVIS  1 ICUM,  alfo  called  Uguflicum,  angelica  montana 
perennist  Common  lovage.  Liguflicum  leviflicum ; 
or,  ligufticum  foliis  multiplicibus,  foliolis  fuperne  incifL 
floribus  umbellatis  luteis,  Linn.  It  is  a  tall  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  leaves  divided  like  thofe  of  fmallage;  th~ 
root  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  juicy,  branched,  and  of  a  brown 
colour  outwardly.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe 
but  thrives  in  our  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  flowers  in 
June,  and  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  aromatic,  and  flrongly 
refemble  angelica,  but  not  fo  agreeable.  The  feeds  are 
warm  and  pungent,  and  molt  agreeably  flavoured ;  the 
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toots  are  fweetifh  and  more  agreeable  than  tbe  leaves  ;  a 
large  quantity  affords  a  little  eflential  oil;  an  extradl  made 
with  rectified  fpirit  retains  both  the  aroma  and  the 
fweet. 

This  plant  is  chiefly  recommended  as  an  anti-hyfteric. 
The  root  may  be  a  fubftitute  either  for  that  of  angelica 
or  of  malter-wort.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 

LE VITAS  INTESTINORUM.  See  Lienteria. 

LIBANOTIS.  )  Alfo  called  cachryis ,  cachryfera ,  fen- 

LIBANOTOS.  )  NEL  HERB,  FRANKINCENSE.  This 
plant  grows  on  mountains  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  flowers 
in  May.  The  feed  is  called  cacry.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for 
feveral  forts  of  la fer pi tium, ferula  glauco folio,  ferula  minor , 
rofmarinus ,  oreofelinum  apii ,  and  feveral  other  plants. 

LIBDQ.  The  itch. 

LIBERANS  AQUA,  i.  e.  Aq.  calcis.  maj.  com. 

LIBRA.  A  pound  or  pint.  See  Pondus. 
LICHANOS.  The  fore-finger. 

LICHEN.  In  furgery.  It  is  a  kind  of  eruption  vari- 
oufly  named  by  different  writers ;  fome  name  it  fer  pi  go, 
or  zerna,  others  call  it  pctigo,  farpedo ,  and  voliatica. 
Blancard  fays  the  fcabics  of  Celfus  is  the  lichenes  of  the 
Greeks  :  the  Greeks  or  Arabians  reckon  two  forts,  one 
milder  than  the  other,  and  the  impetigo  Arabium  Plinii. 
Blancard  further  obferves,  that  the  lichenes  are  certain 
afperities  of  the  flcin,  and  as  it  were  tumors  which  itch 
much,  and  fend  forth  matter.  Avicen  obferves,  that  the 
dry  fort  is  the  worlt  :  he  further  adds,  that  one  kind 
fpreads  and  is  malignant,  the  other  fixed  and  Handing. 
This  diforder  affedls  any  part  of  the  body,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  face  and  chin.  Sauvages  and  fome  others  rank 
it  as  a  fpecies  of  tinea,  with  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
as  conveniently  ranked  as  with  any  other  of  the  like  cuta¬ 
neous  itching  ulcers. 

In  Botany.  It  is  a  floriferous  and  feminiferous  kind  of 
mofs,  whofe  flowery  little  heads  are  furnifhed  with  many 
grains,  and  are  varioufly  Ihaped,  producing  as  they  ripen 
feveral  little  monopetalous  flowers.  The  feeds,  which 
are  fmall,  flat,  and  orbicular,  are  contained  in  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  open  capfules,  refting  upon  the  plane  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fame  plant  that  bears  the 
little  heads,  fometimes  in  other  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
Befides  thefe  flowery  little  heads,  there  are  obferved  in 
fome  fpecies  fome  umbellated  heads  of  different  figures, 
which  produce  neither  flowrer  nor  feed,  as  other  plants 
of  the  fame  fpecies  ufually  do.  The  pedicles  of  both 
fpecies  are  for  the  moll  part  naked,  and  proceed  from  no 
vagina.  The  leaves  are  of  an  herbaceous  confiftence,  and 
of  an  indeterminate  figure,  widely  fpreading,  and  running 
out  into  various  roots  from  their  back  part.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  thirty-eight  fpecies.  Every  plant  under  the 
name  of  lichen  is  warming  and  aftringent.  The  lichen 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Coll.  Edinb.  is  the  lichen 
Iflandicus,  or  lichen  foliaceus  afcendens  laciniatus,  mar- 
ginibus  elevatis  ciliatis,  Linn.  It  is  a  name  given  to  the 
ludiuca  marina,  mufcus  pixidatus,  hepatica  vulgaris,  & c. 
befides  the  fucceeding,  alfo  to  a  fpecies  of  leprofy,  and 
certain  warts  which  grow  on  horfes  legs. 

Lichen  arboreus  pullus,  called  alfo  mufcus  crujlce. 
Tree  liver-wort.  It  grows  to  trees,  and  is  ufed 
inftead  of  the  pulmonaria  arborea. 

-  Cinereus  terrestris,  called  alfo  lichenoides. 

Ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort.  It  is  the  lichen 
caninus,  or  lichen  coriaceus  repens  lobatus  obtufus  planus  : 
fubtus  venofus  villofus,  pelta  marginaii  adfcendente, 
Linn.  It  confifts  of  roundifh  thick  leaves,  divided  about 
the  edges  into  obtufe  fegments,  flat  above,  of  a  reticular 
texture  underneath,  fattened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  ; 
when  in  perfection,  of  an  afh  grey  colour,  by  age  turning 
darker  coloured  or  reddifh.  It  grows  on  commons  and 
open  heaths,  fpreads  quickly  on  the  ground,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  its 
greateft  vigourabout  the  end  of  autpmn,  &c.  to  the  winter. 

From  its  fenfible  qualities  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
poffeffed  of  any  ufeful  degree  of  medicinal  virtue. 

LICHEN  ASTRUM.  It  is  a  fertile  and  very  floriferous 
kind  of  mofs,  with  heads  fupported  by  pretty  long  pedi¬ 
cles  ;  thefe  heads  as  they  ripen  ufually  cleave  into  four 
equal  parts  as  far  as  thebafe,  refembling  a  cruciform  flower, 
and  difcharge  a  fine  fecundating  duff.  The  heads  are 
fimple  and  naked,  each  Handing  on  is  own  pedicle,  which 
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is  longer  or  fhorrer,  and  proceeds  from  a  vagina  or  fiieatb;  • 
fometimes  fimple,  fometimes  bivalve,  and  fometimes  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top  into  feveral  parts,  by  which  character  it 
is  very  clearly  dillinguifhed  from  the  lichen. 

LICHENOIDES.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  confervat 
and  ulva  by  its  boffes  and  tubercles,  and  by  the  fame  pe¬ 
culiarities  it  is  dillinguifhed  from  the  lichen  and  lichen- 
aftrum.  It  is  deftitue  of  flowery  heads.  It  confifts  of  a 
middle  fubftance,  between  the  fungi  and  the  modes, 
whence  many  of  its  fpecies  are  called  mufco-fungi.  Their 
general  divifion  is  into  thofe  with  and  thofe  without  ftalks, 
thefe  are  again  fubdivided  each  into  three  fpecies.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  for  the  lichen  ciner.  tcrreftris. 

LICHNIS  SYLVESTRIS.  See  Lychnis. 

LIEN.  The  spleen,  or  milt.  See  Splen. 

Lien  sinarum.  Egyptian  bean.’  See  Faba 

HtGYPTIA. 

LIENIS  INFL AMMATIO.  See  Splenitis. 

LIENTERIA,  from  teiov,  fmooth,  and  tulepov,  the  gut. 

A  lientery.  The  Latins  call  it  lavitas  intejiinorum.  It 
is  a  fpecies  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  the  aliments  are  hur¬ 
ried  through  the  body  in  a  nearly  indigefted  ftate.  Fer- 
nelius  attributes  this  diforder  to  a  weaknefs  of  the  firft 
concodlion ;  but  Dr.  Freind,  with  greater  probability, 
fuppofes  an  obftrudlion  of  the  inteftinal  glands  to  be  a 
principal  caufe  ;  and  Fr.  Sylvius  fays,  that  the  orifices  of 
the  lacteals  are  in  a  great  meafure  obftrudled.  Adluarius 
obferves  that  an  inveterate  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery  moll 
commonly  produces  the  diftemper. 

Etmuller  propofes  to  {Lengthen  the  ftomach  with  rhu¬ 
barb,  quinces,  and  fuch  means  as  check  vomiting :  and  , 
Dr.  Freind  allures  us  that  the  moft  rational  method  is, 
gently  to  {Emulate  the  inteftinal  tube,  and  to  deterge  the 
obftrudled  glands  by  means  of  gentle  purges,  and  vomits 
of  ipecacuanha  at  proper  intervals.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  moderate  riding,  ftomachic  and  warm  {Lengthen¬ 
ing  medicines.  See  Coeliaca  passio,  Diarrhoea* 
and  Dysenteria. 

Lienteria  spontanea.  Diarrhoea  lienteria. 
See  Diarrhoea. 

LIGAMENTUM,  from  Vigo,  to  tie.  A  ligament. 
The  ligaments ,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  bones,  are 
tendinous,  inelaftic,  gliftening  bodies.  Every  articulating 
bone  is  furnifhed  with  a  capfular  ligament,  which  ligament 
is  compofed  of  two  layers;  the  external  layer' is  die. 
{Longer,  being  made  by  the  periofteum,  die  inner  is  thin 
and  uniform. 

Ligamentum  annulare.  The  annular  liga¬ 
ment.  This  name  is  given  to  a  ligament  on  each  ankle 
and  each  wrift,  and  this  more  on  account  of  their  uf« 
than  their  figure  ;  they  bridle  the  tendons  of  the  muffles 
which  pafs  through  them.  Hence  the  term  Franum. 

■  - -  Arteriosum.  See  Ductus  arteriosus. 

• -  Cilia  re.  It  is  the  circular  line  on  the  globe  of 

the  eye,  where  the  fclerotis,  choroides,  retina,  cornea, 
proceflus  ciliares,  and  iris  terminate,  forming  a  whitifti 
ring  fome  what  more  denfe  than  any  other  part  of  the 
coats.  It  is  often  confounded  by  writers  with  the  pro-  * 
ceffus  eiliare.  See  Choroides. 

■  -  Coli  dextrum.  The  mefentery  haring  reach¬ 

ed  the  end  of  the  ileum  joining  the  colon,  the  particular 
lamina  which  is  turned  to  the  right  fide  forms  a  fmall 
tranfverfe  fold  thus  called. 

■  -  Coli  sinistrum.  The  mefentery,  here  called 

mefocolon,  having  paffed  below  the  left  kidney,  it  con-  j' 
trails  and  forms  a  tranfverfe  fold  thus  named. 

- Coli  vel  nucha:.  See  Cucularis. 

-  CuTANEUM  OSSIS  COCCYGIS.  It  goes  Out  i!j 

anteriorly  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis.  It  is  f:l 
very  {lender,  and  divides  into  two  portions  at  die  orifice 
of  the  anus,  which  runs  in  the  membrana  adipol'a,  and 
are  inferted  in  the  fkin  on  each  fide  of  the  anus  by  a  ii; 
kind  of  expanfion,  and  continuing  to  divaricate,  they  are 
loft  on  the  two  fides  of  the  perimeum. 

-  Dentictjlatum.  Between  the  anterior  and 

pofterior  bundles  of  fibres  which  form  the  fpinal  nerves, 
a  ligament  is  connedled,  by  a  number  of  threads,  to  each- 
fide  of  the  pia  matral  covering  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 
through  its  whole  length,  for  its  fupport.  As  this  ligament  f 
is  fixed  by  a  number  of  teeth,  to  the  inner  fide  of  the 
fheath  formed  by  the  dura  mater,  it  has  been  called  denti-  * 
cufatum.  1  he  greater  number  of  thefe  teeth  run  tran- 

verfcly 
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Verfely,  fome  afcend,  others  defcend,  all  fpfit  Into  fibres, 
which  are  incorporated  with  the  fibres  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  dura  mater.  From  the  conical  lower  end  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  a  cord  is  produced,  which  reaches  to  the 
os  coccygis,  and  there  fplits  into  threads,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  termination  of  the  lalt  teeth  of  this  liga¬ 
ment. 

Ligamentum  hepatis  suspensorium.  It  was  the 
umbilical  vein  in  the  foetus. 

■  -  Inter  maxillare.  So  Winflow  calls  a  liga¬ 

ment  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  It  connedfs  the  two  jaws, 
and  gives  inlertion  to  the  pollerior  fibres  of  the  buccinator 
mufcle.  It  is  ftrong  and  broad,  fixed  to  the  outfide  of 
the  upper  jaw,  above  the  laft  dens  molaris,  and  at  the 
fide  of  the  apophyfis  peterigoidteus  interims.  By  the 
lower  end  it  is  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the  lower  jaw,  be¬ 
low  the  laft  dens  molaris. 

■  -  Latum,  or  Jufpenforium  hepatis.  It  is  made  up 

of  the  double  membrane  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  covers 
the  liver  on  each  fide,  and  meets  to  be  joined  by  the 

fternum. 

-  POUPARTII.  PoUPART’s  LIGAMENT.  It  is 

only  the  lower  border  of  the  defcending  oblique  mufcle 
of  the  belly  ftretched  from  the  fore-part  of  the  os  ilium 
to  the  pubes,  called  alfo  Fallopii  ligament um. 

-  Pubis  interosseum.  It  is  a  ftrong  triangular 

inembrane,  fixed  by  two  of  its  edges  in  the  inferior 
branches  of  thofe  bones,  all  the  way  up  to  their  common 
fymphyfis  •,  the  third  edge,  which  is  loweft,  is  loofe,  and 
this  whole  membrane,  the  middle  of  which  is  perforated 
by  a  particular  hole,  is  ftretched  very  tight  between  the 
two  bones,  and  under  their  cartilaginous  arch  to  which 
it  adheres  very  clofely. 

-  Rotundum.  The  round  ligament.  There 

aretwoof  thiskind,  oneon  eachficleof  theuterus.  They  are 
two  long  fmall  plexufes  of  blood-veflels  upon  the  fore-part 
of  the  ligamenta  lata,  whofe  ufe  is  not  known.  They 
run  in  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligaments,  from  the 
corners  of  the  fundus  uteri  pafs  through  the  annular  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  are  loft  in  the  middle 
and  upper  part  of  the  fat  in  the  groin. 

LIGATIO.  )  A  bandage  or  ligature,  or 

LI  GAT  UR  A.  )  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint,  and  alfo  that 
impotence  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  induced  by  magic. 

Ligatura  veneris.  A  name  for  camphor,  from  a 
fuppofition  that  it  checks  the  venereal  appetite.  See 
Camphora. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM.  Rhodium  wood.  It  is 
the  genifta  Canarienfis,  Linn,  called  afpalathus. 

LIGUSTICUM.  See  Levisticum,  alfo  a  fpecies 
of  fefeli.  The  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  ligujlicum  le- 
vijlicum ,  Linn. 

LIGUSTRICUM.  See  Seseli  vulgare. 

LIGUSTRUM  INDICUM.  Alfo  called  alcanna  Cy¬ 
prus  Diofc.  ScPlinii,  elhanne Arabum.  Eastern  privet. 
This  is  the  henna  of  the  Turks  and  Moors.  It  is  reckoned 
emmenagogue,  but  is  little  ufed,  except  to  ftain  the 
Jiails  of  women  and  the  beards  of  men  of  a  red  colour. 

Phillyrea  or  mock-privet  is  faid  to  dry  and  aftringe, 
but  like  the  reft  is  negledfed  in  praftice. 

Ligustrum  Italicum.  See  Alaternus. 

-  Vulgare,  alfo  called  ligujlrum  Germanicum, 

PRIMPRint,  or  common  privet.  It  is  a  Ihrub  with 
rough  pliant  branches,  whence  it  is  in  much  ufe  for 
hedges  in  gardens  ;  tire  flowers  grow  in  fpikes,  they  are 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  followed  by  clutters  of  black 
berries  ;  the  flowers  appear  in  May  and  J une,  the  berries 
are  ripe  in  September. 

There  are  other  fpecies  ;  but,  thbugh  reckoned  fome- 
what  aftringent,  and  alfo  ufeful  in  hyfteric  diforders,  they 
do  not  obtain  in  prattice. 

LILAC.  The  pipe-tree.  Lilac  is  an  Arabian  name, 
though  fome  derive  it  from  the  lily,  becaufe  its  flowers 
refemble  a  lily.  The  Greeks  call  it  ;  the  Latins 

fyringa ,  becaufe  when  the  pith  is  taken  out  of  its  thick 
branches,  they  are  made  into  pipes.  Boerhaave  mentions 
five  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted  for  medical  virtues. 

LILIASTRUM.  Alpinum  minus.  Spider-wort. 

This  plant  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  gardens, 
though  it  is  faid  to  be  a  refifter  of  poifon,  and  ufeful  in 
eafing  gripes,  called  alfo  Phalangium  allobrogicum. 

LILiO-ASPHODELUS.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  par¬ 
takes  of  tire  lily  and  of  the  afphodel ;  the  root  is  like  that 


of  the  afphodel ;  the  flowers  refemble  that  of  the  lily. 
Boerhaave  mentions  two  fpecies,  but  attributes  no  medical 
virtue  to  them. 

Lilio-Fritillaria.  The  root,  ftalk,  and  leaves  re¬ 
femble  thofe  of  the  lily ;  the  flower  refembles  that  of  the 
fritillaria.  It  is  not  noted  as  being  medicinal. 

-  Hyacinthus.  The  lily-hyacinth,  called 

alfo  hyacinthus  Jlellaris.  The  leaves  and  roots  refemble 
thofe  of  the  lily,  but  the  flower  more  refembles  that  of 
the  hyacinth .  Fhe  roots,  like  thofe  of  the  lily,  are  digef- 

_ -  Narcissus.  The  daffodil-lily,  alfo  nar - 

ciffo-colchicum.  Boerhaave  enumerates  nine  fpecies  ;  but 
they  have  no  medical  virtue. 

LILIUM.  The  lily.  This  plant  is  fo  well  known 
as  not  to  need  a  defcription.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
nineteen  fpecies,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  are 
ufeful  in  medicine.  It  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  many 
flowers,  as  lilium  convallium  minus.  See  Mono- 
phyllon. 

— - —  Album.  The  common  white  ltly.  Lilium 
candidum,  or  lilium  Palaeftinum,  foliis  fparfis,  corollis 
campanulatis ;  intus  glabris,  Linn.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  common  in  our  gardens, 
and  flowers  in  June.  Fhe  flower  gives  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  exprefl'ed  oils,  -and  the  roots  are  ufeful  in  fup- 
purating  cataplalms.  Dr.  Alfton  fays  that  the  roots  are 
oi  the  nature  of  iquills.  Godorus,  ferjeant-furgeon  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  cured  many  dropfical  people  by  giving 
them  bread  to  eat  in  which  thefe  roots  were  baked. 

■  Convallium,  alfo  called  convallaria ,  ALaian- 
thcmum,  May  lily,  and  lily  of  the  valley.  It  is 
the  convallaria  majalis,  Linn.  Fhe  flowers  of  this  kind  of 
lily,  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  any  other  ;  they  have  a  pe¬ 
netrating  bitter  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell :  the  bitter 
matter  of  thefe  flowers  remains  both  in  the  fpirituous 
and  watery  extradf,  and  is  nearly  as  purgative  as  aloes; 
The  dried  flowers  are  a  ftrong  fternutatory.  The  roots 
alfo  poflefs  the  bitter  and  purging  qualities  of  the  flowers. 

-  Rubrum,  alfo  called  hemerocallis  lilium ,  pur- 

purocroceum,  lilium  croceum.  Red  or  orange  lily. 
Fhe  leaves  are  cooling,  and  the  roots  are  aperitive  and 
ftimulating. 

- - Zeylanicum  superbum.  See  Methonica. 

LIMATUR.ZE  FERRI.  See  Ferrum. 

LIMAX.  See  Cochlea  terrestris. 

LIMONIUM.  Sea-lavender.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  fourteen  fpecies.  It  is  aftringent,  and  faid  to  be 
given  with  fuccefs  againft  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  pro- 
fluvia,  menfium,  and  all  kinds  of  haemorrhages.  The  roots 
and  leaves  are  the  parts  moft  ufed.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for 
behen  rubrum. 

LIMONUM.  The  lemon-tree.  Citrus  limon  vul¬ 
garis  petiolis  linearibus,  Linn,  vel  citrus  medica ,  var.  B. 
Linn.  It  is  a  native  of  Alia,  but  cultivated  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  :  there  are  may  varieties  with  refpe£I  to 
the  fruit.  Linnseus  reckons  the  feveral  citrons,  as  well 
as  lemons,  to  be  only  varieties  of  one  fpecies,  which  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  orange  kind  only  by  the  pedicles  of 
the  leaves  being  naked. 

The  yellow  rind  of  lemons  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  and 
very  commonly  ufed  in  ftomach  tindfures  and  infufions. 
Its  flavour  is  the  beft  adapted  to  accompany  bitters.  It 
affords  an  eflential  oil,  commonly  called  the  eflence  of 
lemon,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  of  a  pale  ftraw-colour, 
in  fmell  as  agreable  as  the  frefli  peel,  and  is  often  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  perfume;  but  it  is  often  adulterated  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  to  dete£t  which,  add  a 
little  of  the  fufpe&ed  oil  of  lemon  to  a  little  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  if  it  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine  the  mixture 
becoms  milky  ;  if  the  adulteration  is  with  fpirit,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  it  with  the  oil  of  turpentine  becomes  milky 
alfo. 

The  juice  of  lemon  is  more  acid  than  that  of  oranges; 
fix  drams  of  good  lemon  juice  faturates  about  half  a  dram 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  and  this  mixture,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  aromatic  water  is  much  in  ufe,  for 
abating  naufeas,  vomiting,  and  fevers.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat  Med. 

LINAGROSTIS.  Tournefort  mentions  three  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  plant,  but  they  are  not  remarkable  for  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues.  It  is  alio  a  name  for  the  gramen  tomenta- 
rium,  hnum  pratenfe  gnaphalium  tragi,  juncus  bombytinus. 

Cotton- 
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Cotton-Grass.  The  panicula  minor ;  and  junctis  capitulo 
lanuginofo ,  [chcenolaguros.  Hare’s  tail  rush. 

LINARIA,  alfo  called  ojtrisy  tirinaria,  FLAX-WEED, 
or  common  toad-flax.  The  fpecies  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  is  the  antirrhinum  linaria,  Linn.  Boerhaave 
enumerates  twenty-two  fpecies  of  linaria,  but  hardly  any 
of  them  deferve  any  notice.  The  common  fort  fo  refem- 
bles  the  effula  minor,  that  it  is  not  diftinguifhable  before 
the  flowers  appear,  but  by  breaking  the  ftalk ;  for  the 
toad-flax  is  destitute  of  the  milky  juice  which  is  obferved 
in  the  effula.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  about  the  fides 
of  dry  fields,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  If  the  leaves 
are  inwardly  ufed,  they  are  diuretic  and  purgative ;  ex¬ 
ternally  they  have  been  commended  againlt  the  piles. 
A  name  alfo  for  a  fpecies  of  elatlnc ,  of  cbenopodium ,  and 
elichryfum. 

Linaria  HEDERACEO  folio,  called  alfo  cymbalaria, 
ivy-leaved  toad-flax.  It  grows  on  old  walls  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

LINCTUS,  alfo  called  lohoc ,  eclegma ,  elixis,  eligma , 
eclcfios.  Loch,  and  lambative.  This  composition 
is  thicker  than  fyrup,  but  much  fofter  than  an  eledlary ; 
and  was  firft  made  to  be  licked  from  a  flick  of  liquorice, 
and  then  gradually  fwallowed.  It  is  a  form  that  foon 
loaches ;  thefe  may  be  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  inward 
parts  of  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  and  cefophagus,  as  in  aph¬ 
thae,  tickling  coughs  from  defluxions  of  thin  ferum,  &e. 

LINE  A  ALBA,  }  It  extends  from  the  cartilago 

- -  Centralis.  J  enfiformis  to  the  os  pubis. 

From  the  os  pubis  to  the  navel  it  is  a  mere  line,  but  higher 
it  is  broader.  Its  whitenefs  is  caufed  by  the  tendons.  It 
is  made  up  and  interwoven  out  of  all  the  tendons  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  which,  being  run  together  into  one 
entire  body,  affiits  each  other’s  motion  in  comprefling  the 
belly. 

LINEiE  SEMILUNARES.  They  terminate  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  and  are  loft  at 
the  upper  part. 

-  Transverse.  They  pafs  between  the  linese 

alba  and  femilunares,  and  are  formed  by  the  intendina- 
tions  of  the  recti  mufcles.  They  are  not  diredlly  tranl- 
verfe  as  reprefented  in  figures,  but  are  irregularly  waved. 

LINGODES.  Fevers  are  fo  called  that  are  much  at¬ 
tended  with  an  hiccough. 

LINGUA,  from  lingendo,  licking.  The  tongue.  As 
to  its  ftrudlure,  it  is  compofed  of  two  parts.;  the  inferior 
is  a  mafs  of  mufcle ;  the  upper  furface  is  towards  the 
apex,  full  of  papillae,  which  as  you  trace  them  backward, 
become  more  irregular  and  flat,  whence  authors  treat  of 
papillae  pyramidales,  capitatce,  and  lenticulares.  Thefe 
papillae  are  a  mafs  of  veffels  running  from  the  bafis  to¬ 
wards  the  apex.  Near  the  epiglottis,  the  furface  of  the 
tongue  is  merely  glandular.  Near  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
is  a  chap,  called  the  foramen  ccecum  ;  Morgagni  firft  de- 
feribed  it,  and  Vaterus  hath  fince  found  its  dudls  which 
difeharge  faliva.  Under  the  papillae,  on  the  furface  of 
the  tongue,  are  flefhy  fibres  running  in  all  poflible  direc¬ 
tions  ;  "it  is  owing  to  thefe  that  the  tongue  hath  fuch  vari¬ 
ety  of  motions.  This  is  alfo  a  term  given  to  many  bota¬ 
nical  fubftances. 

Lingua  Avis.  See  Fraxinus. 

- -  CANINA.  See  Cynoglossum  mag.  vulg. 

-  Cervina,  alfo  called  phillitis  fcolopendt  him. 

Hind’s,  or  hart’s  tongue.  It  is  a  plant  with  long, 
uncut,  narrow  leaves,  of  a  bright  green  colour.  Handing 
on  long  hairy  pedicles.  There  is  no  ftalk,  nor  any  mani- 
feft  flow'ers ;  the  feeds  are  a  fine  dull,  lying  in  large, 
rough,  brown,  tranfverfe  ftreaks  on  the  backs  of  the 
leaves.  This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  green  in 
all  the  feafons  of  the  year.  It  delights  in  moift,  fliady, 
ftony  places.  The  leaves  are  commended  as  aperient  and 
corroborant,  particularly  in  difeafes  of  the  vifeera  :  but 
prefent  pradlice  does  not  employ  them. 

-  Major  and  avis.  Seq/DoRiA. 

LIN GU ALES.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  See  Hy- 
poglossi  Externi. 

Linguales  glandule.  They  are  thofe  of  the  fora¬ 
men  caecum  of  the  bafis  of  the  tongue. 

LINGUALIS  MUSCULUS.  The  muscle  of  the 
TONGUE.  It  rifes  from  the  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
runs  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It  is  in  general  the  flefhy 
fibres  of  the  tongue,  which  run  in  may  directions.  It 
turns  the  tongue  laterally,  and  downwards. 


LINIMENTUM.  Liniment.  It  is  a  thinner  kind' 
of  ointment,  and  principally  defigned  for  an  application 
where  the  tendernefs  of  a  part  will  not  admit  of  a  harder 
ointment. 

Linimentum  arcei.  See  Elemi. 

-  Saponaceum,  now  called  linimentum  faponitt 

Saponaceous  liniment.  It  was  formerly  called 
opodeldoc ,  and  faponaccoas  balfam.  It  is  chiefly  employ¬ 
ed  for  external  purpofes  againft  rheumatic  pains,  fprains, 
bruifes,  and  fuch  like  complaints.  The  London  College 
direCts  the  following  very  liquid  form,  becaufe  the  foap 
a£ts  moft  to  advantage  when  fo  diluted. 

Soap  Liniment. 

Take  of  the  fpirit  of  rofemary,  ft,  L  hard  Spanifh  foap, 
three  ounces ;  camphor,  one  ounce ;  digeft  the  foap  in 
fpirit  of  rofemary,  until  it  is  diflolved,  and  add  to  it  the 
camphor.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

LINOSYRIS  NUPEORUM.  SeeELYCHRYSuM. 

LINTEUM.  Li  nen.  In  furgery  it  comprehends 
lint,  tents,  rollers,  and  compreffes.  Where  lint  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  abforb  the  matter  from  a  wound,  pledgets  of  fine 
fpunge  is  more  effeClual,  and  fhould  ever  be  preferred 
when  any  inconvenience  is  apprehended  from  the  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  matter. 

LINUM.  Line,  or  flax.  Linum  ufitatiflimum,  or 
linum  fylveilre,  folds  lanceolatis  alternis,  calycibus  cap- 
fulifque  mueronatis,  petalis  crenatis,  floribus  caeruleis, 
caule  fubfolitario,  Linn.  This  plant  Is  properly  called 
line  only  while  it  is  an  herb  {landing  green  in  the  field, 
and  hath  no  inner  bark ;  when  the  inner  bark  is  per¬ 
fected,  and  ever  after,  it  is  called  flax.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  eight  fpecies,  but  it  is  only  the  feed  of  the  common 
fort  that  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

Linefeed  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  glofiy,  flat,  flip- 
pery,  nearly  oval,  and  pointed ;  it  hath  an  undluous  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  fweet  tafte,  but  no  fmell ;  the  mucilage  is  in 
the  fkin  of  the  feed.  On  expreffion  much  oil  is  obtained 
from  it.  Tins  oil,  if  drawn  without  heat,  is  infipid,  but 
does  not  congeal  with  the  winter’s  cold,  nor  does  it  form 
a  folid  foap  when  mixed  with  fixed  alkaline  falts,  but  acts 
more  powerfully  than  any  exprefled  oil  as  a  menftruum 
on  fulphureous  bodies.  When  this  oil  is  fweet,  it  is 
emollient ;  when  rancid,  it  is  better  as  an  expeftorant. 
Applied  to  burns  and  fealds  it  is  ufeful ;  and  when  wo¬ 
men’s  breafts  are  inflamed  from  the  milk  ftagnating  in 
them,  it  affords  confiderable  relief.  If  the  feeds  are 
boiled  in  water,  they  afford  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage; 
but  if  defigned  for  inward  ufe,  an  infufion  is  more  agree¬ 
able.  Thefe  infufions  are  emollient,  incraffant,  and  de¬ 
mulcent,  of  ufe  in  tickling  coughs,  ftranguries,  &c. 

InfuJion  of  Lineseed. 

A  large  fpoonful  of  the  unbruifed  feed  may  be  infufed 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  the 
root  of  liquorice  may  be  added ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  tire 
ftrained  liquor  may  be  ufed  as  common  drink. 

If  an  ounce  of  colt’s  foot  leaves  are  added,  it  is  called 
pectoral  infufion. 

The  mucilage  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  decoCtions,  is 
an  excellent  addition  for  reducing  difguflful  powders  into 
the  form  of  an  eleClary  :  thus  the  compound  paffes  into 
the  ftomach,  before  the  dilguftful  tafte  can  be  perceived. 

The  feeds  may  be  ufed  for  maturating  cataplafms  after 
the  oil  is  exprefled  from  them.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

This  is  a  name  for  the  earth  flax,  and  sala¬ 
mander’s  wool  ;  to  which  are  joined  the  following  epi¬ 
thets  :  abeftinum ;  carpatium  ;  caryftum ;  Cypricum  ;  Creti- 
cum  ;  f  affile  \  Indicum ;  Iff  vivum ;  fee  Amianthus;  as 
a  fpecies  of  linagrojlis,  and  fome  other  vegetable  fubftances. 

_  Linum  catharticum,  Linn.  Called  alfo  linum  mi¬ 
nimum,  chameelinum,  mountain-flax,  mill  moun¬ 
tain,  and  purging  flax.  It  is  a  fmall  plant,  with  little, 
oblong,  imooth  leaves,  having  one  vein  or  rib  running  along 
the  middle.  1  he  ftalk  is  flender,  reddifh,  divided  towards 
tne  upper  part  into  fine  branches,  bearing  on  the  tops  white 
flowers,  followed,  as  in  the  common  flax,  by  roundifli 
ribbed  capfulae,  with  ten  flattifh  flippery  feeds  in  each. 
It  is  annnual,  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills,  and  dry  pafture 
grounds.  It  is  an  efledtual  fafe  purge;  a  handful  of  the 
frefh  leaves  infufed  in  wine  or  whey,  or  a  dram  of  the 
leaves  in  powder,  are  a  dofe.  See'  Rail  Hift.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 


LIPIRIA, 
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LIPIRIA.  See  AkDENs  Febris. 

LIPODERMUS,  from  afitt&i,  to  leave ,  and  cf tpput,  the 
Jkin.  One  who  hath  loft  his  prepuce. 

LIPOPSYCHIA,  from  teinco ,  to  leave ,  and  life. 

A  FAINTING  FIT. 

LIPOTHYMIA,  from  \si7Tu,  to  leave ,  and  $vpo;,  the 
mind.  Fainting.  Deliquum  animi,  &  animae  ;  fyncope, 
afphyxia  ;  virium  lap/us.  Dr.  Cullen  places  fyncope  as  a 
genus  of  difeafe,  in  the  clafs  of  neurofes,  and  order  ady¬ 
namia.  He  diftinguifhes  two  fpecies :  i.  Syncope  car- 
diaca  :  when  from  fome  fault  in  the  heart  or  its  neareft 
veffels.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no  manifeft  caufe,  but  at 
the  intervals  there  is  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
2.  Syncope  occafionalis.  In  the  inftances  of  this  fpecies,  a 
caufe  is  manifeft,  and  is  generally  an  afte&ion  of  the 
whole  fyftem. 

In  this  difeafe  the  pulfe  and  refpiration  become  fud- 
denly  weaker  than  ufual,  and  that  in  fuch  a  degree, 
that  to  the  perception  of  the  attendants  they  wholly 
ceafe. 

The  flighted  degree  is  that  in  which  the  patient  con- 
ftantly  perceives,  and  underftands,  yet  is  without  the 
power  of  fpeaking  :  this  is  called  fainting.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  to  tliofe  who  are  difturbed  with  flatulencies,  without 
any  remarkable  alteration  in  the  pulfe.  If  he  lofes  his  feel¬ 
ing  and  underftanding,  with  a  confiderable  finking  of  the 
pulfe,  it  is  called  a  fyncope,  or  fwooning.  If  the  fyncope 
is  fo  violent,  that  the  pulfe  feems  totally  extinguilhed, 
without  any  difcernible  breathing,  with  a  manifeft  cold- 
nefs  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  wanly  livid  countenance, 
fometimes  followed  by  death,  it  is  called  an  afphyxy,  which 
may  fignify  a  total  refolution.  This  laft  degree,  in  moft 
inftances,  conftitute,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen’s  arrange¬ 
ment,  varieties  of  apoplexy,  and  thefe  chiefly  are  varieties 
of  the  fpecies  which  he  calls  apoplexia  venenata. 

The  caufes  are  various,  either  too  much  or  too  little 
blood;  a  load  at,  or  other  diforder  in  the  ftomach;  nervous 
complaints ;  paflions  of  the  mind ;  a  polypus  in  fome  of 
the  principal  blood-veffels,  and  various  other  diforders ;  as 
alfo  opiates,  and  other  volatile  and  adbive  drugs,  &c. 

The  different  degrees  of  this  diforder  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  hyfteric  fits,  epilepfy,  and  the  apoplexy. 

People  who  are  fubject  to  frequent  faintings,  without 
any  manifeft  caufe,  ufually  die  fuddenly,  and  are  found 
to  have  polypufes  in  their  principal  blood-veffels.  When 
aftger  is  the  caufe  in  weak  perfons,  it  is  dangerous  ;  and 
when  occafioned  by  worms  it  is  equally  fo. 

During  the  fit,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  reftore  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  which  may  be  attempted  by  placing  the 
patient  in  a  proper  pofture.  Cold  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water,  may  be  fprinkled  on  his  face,  and  a  little  of  the 
fame  poured  down  his  throat.  Strong  vinegar  may  be 
held  under  his  noftrils,  the  extremities  fhould  be  well 
rubbed,  and  as  foon  as  he  can  fwallow,  give  him  a  glafs 
t»f  wine,  or  of  fome  cordial  water. 

After  the  fit,  the  caufe  muft  be  removed.  If  this  is 
pain,  give  fmall  dofes  of  any  convenient  opiate  at  proper 
intervals ;  if  violent  evacuations,  give  gentle  anodynes, 
a  light  cordial,  but  nourifhing  diet,  which  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed  very  frequently,  as  but  fmall  quantities  can  be  taken 
at  a  time.  Saffron  may  be  added  to  any  liquid  part  of  diet. 
If  the  patient  is  robuft,  and  a  redundancy  of  blood  over¬ 
comes  him,  bleed,  but  wait  his  recovery  from  a  prefent 
fit  before  performing  this’operation,  except  fome  very  ur¬ 
gent  circumftance  demands  immediate  bleeding.  When 
indigeftion  is  the  caufe,  or  other  diforder  in  the  ftomach, 
a  vomit  may  be  given  fpeedily,  and  then  the  refpeftive 
diforder  muft  be  adverted  to.  When  nervous  aft'eftions 
give  rife  to  this  diforder,  a  fupine  pofture,  frefh  air,  and 
either  fweets  or  foetids  held  to  the  nofe  (as  the  patient 
finds  relief  from  one  or  the  other)  give  the  fpeedieft  help. 
When  unruly  paflions,  when  anger,  or  grief,  &c.  pro¬ 
duce  this  diforder,  the  fits  are  often  tedious,  and  when 
removed  foon  return  ;  in  this  cafe  keep  the  patient  ftill ; 
in  the  fit,  let  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  be  held  to  his  nofe ; 
as  foon  as  he  begins  to  recover  give  a  fmall  dofe  of 
tincl.  opii  in  an  agreeable  cordial  water ;  now  and  then 
give  the  fp.  retheris  vitr.  in  his  drink :  if  he  complains 
of  ficknefs,  and  a  bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth,  give  a  gentle 
emetic,  and  after  it  the  fp.  aetheris  nitr.  or  nitre  itfelf, 
■With  a  little  rhubarb.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines*  vol.  iii. 
edit.  4. 

LIPPITUDO.  Bleareyedness.  See  Epiphora  and 
Xeropthalmia.  Celfus  means  by  it  an  ophthalmia. 
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LIPYRIA.  A  fpecies  of  fever,  in  which  the  internal 
parts  are  very  hot,  whilft  the  external  are  very  cold. 

LIQUID AMBAR,  called  alfo  liquidambra ,  fyrax  li- 
qulda,  liquid  ambar.  Liquidambar ,  firacifua ,  Linn.  It 
is  a  refinous  juice,  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red  J, 
at  firft  about  the  confiftence  of  turpentine,  by  age  it 
hardens  into  a  brittle  refin.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  in 
various  parts  of  America  called  ftyracifera.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  genuine,  and,  when  it  is,  its  ufe  is  chiefly  as  a 
perfume.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

LIQUIRITIA.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LIQUOR  AMNII.  In  midwifry  this  is  generally 
called  the  waters.  It  is  the  fluid  in  which  the  foetus 
fwims  during  geftation.  This  liquor  contains  air,  whence 
fuppofed  fome  children  have  been  heard  to  cry  in  the 
womb. 

-  MINERALIS  ANODYNUS  HoFFMANI.  Fred. 

Hoffman,  the  author  Sf  this  medicine,  extols  it  as  an 
anodyne  and  antipafmodic,  but  aether  is  a  fuperior  me¬ 
dicine  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  following  is  given  as  the  method  of  preparing  this 
liquor ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  to  be  as  Hoffman 
was  ufed  to  make  it. 

Hoffman’s  Mineral  Anodyne  Liquor. 

In  half  a  pound  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in 
a  large  glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and  little,  through  a  long 
ftemmed  funnel,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  highly  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine.  Stop  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  digeft  for  fome 
days,  and  then  diftil  with  a  gentle  heat.  At  firft  a  fra¬ 
grant  fpirit  of  wine  will  arife,  and  after  it  a  more  fragrant 
volatile  fpirit,  which  is  to  be  caught  in  a  frefh  receiver ; 
the  receiver  being  again  changed,  a  fuphureous  volatile 
acid  phlegm  comes  over ;  and,  at  length,  a  fweet  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  fhould  be  immediately  feparated,  left  it  be 
abforbed  by  the  phlegm.  Mix  the  firft  and  fecond  fpirits 
together,  and  in  two  ounces  of  this  mixture,  diffolve 
twelve  drops  of  the  fweet  oil  juft  named.  If  the  liquor 
hath  any  fulphureous  fmell,  rediftil  it  from  a  little  fait  of 
tartar.  The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  order,  in- 
ftead  of  this  procefs,  the  following — the  produdt  of  which 
Dr.  Heald  in  his  Remarks  fays,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  liquor  anodynus  Hojfmanni ,  which  they  call  fpi¬ 
rit  us  eethcris  vitriolic i  compoftus  ;  cotnpound  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triolic  jether. — Take  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether  two  pounds, 
oil  of  wine,  three  drams  by  weight ;  mix  them.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788.  It  is  given  as  a  fedative,  and  antifpafmo- 
dic,  in  hyfteric,  arthritic,  and  other  painful  complaints ; 
to  adults  from  thirty  to  an  hundred  drops,  or  more,  along 
with  fome  fugar,  or  fome  appropriate  mixture. 

LIQUOR.  This  term  is  added  to  many  fubftances, 
as  liquor  fireniacus.  See  Benzoinum.  AEthereus.  See 
AEther.  Cereris.  See  Alla.  Metallicus.  See  Ar¬ 
gentum  vivum.  Salis.  See  Circulatum. 

LITERATUM  LIGNUM,  alfo  called  Sinenfe  lignum. 
Lettered  wood.  It  is  brought  from  China;  but  it  is 
not  ufed  in  medicine. 

LITHAGOGUS,  from  a  fone ,  and  ay»,  to  bring 

away.  An  epithet  for  a  medicine  that  expels  the  ftone. 

LITPIARGYRI  ACETATI  AQUA.  See  Plum¬ 
bum. 

LYTPIARGYRUM,  from  a  fone ,  and  eyyupo;, 

fiver.  Litharge  :  called  alfo  almakanda  and  almakif  j 
calciteofa  argyritis  ;  cathmia.  When  filver  is  to  be  fepa¬ 
rated  from  copper,  or  other  impure  mixture  in  the  ore, 
it  is  put  into  a  teft,  and  with  it  is  melted  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead.  When  by  the  heat  to  which  thefe  matters 
are  expofed,  the  lead,  and  the  other  impure  metals,  &<A 
which  were  in  the  filver  ore,  fwimlike  oil  on  the  furface  of 
the  filver,  the  lead  is  gradually  blown  to  the  fides  of  the 
teft,  and  then  a  notch  being  cut,  the'  lead  runs  off,  and 
when  cool,  appears  in  the  form  which  we  call  litharge. 
This  litharge  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
according  to  the  different  bodies  that  are  mixed  with  it, 
or  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  it 
was  expofed,  and  according  to  the  darknefs  or  lightnefs 
of  its  colour,  is  called  litharge  of  gold  or  of  filver.  The 
College  of  Phyficians  order  a  cerate  to  be  made  of  this,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Ccratum  Lithargyri  acetati.  Cerate  of  acetatcd 
Litharge. 

Take  water  of  acetated  litharge ,  two  ounces  and  an 
half  by  meafore;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  olive  oil, 
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nine  ounces  by,  meafure;  camphor,  half  a  dram;  rub 
the  camphor  with  a  little  of  die  oil,  melt  the  wax  with 
the  remaining  oil,  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
•thicken,  pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  the  acetated  li¬ 
tharge,  and  ftir  conftantly  till  it  is  cold,  then  mix  in  the 
Camphor  before  rubbed  with  oil.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

Lythargyrum,  alfo  called  lythargyrus  aureus,  chry- 

jitis ,  REDDISH,  or  GOLD  LITHARGE. 

LITHAR GYRUS  ARGENTEUS,  called  alfo  argy- 
ritis ,  whitish,  or  silver  litharge. 

Litharge  diflolved  in  olive  oil  is  the  empl.  lytbargyri. 

LITHIASIS,  from  M 0o<,  a  ftone.  The  gravel  or 
stone.  See  Calculus.  Alfo  a  tumor  on  the  eye-lid, 
in  which  is  a  hard  concretion  between  its  coats. 

LITHODENDRON.  See  Corallium. 

LITHOEIDES,  from  M 60  {,  a  ftone,  and  e/Loj,  form,  fo 
tailed  from  its  hardnefs.  An  epithet  for  the  os  petrofum. 

LITHONTRIPTICUS,  from  a  ftone ,  and 

to  break.  An  epithet  for  medicines  that  are  faid  to  break 
the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  Though,  the  different  ftoncs  that 
are  generated  in  the  human  bladder,  require  different  fol- 
Vents  when  out  of  the  body ;  and  though  art  hath  not 
yet  afforded  a  medicine,  which,  when  inje&ed  into  the 
bladder,  will  without  injury  thereto,  diifolve  the  ftone 
therein  lodged :  it  cannot  thence  be  concluded,  that  there 
are  no  lithontriptic ''medicines.  It  may  be  here  obferved, 
that  one  folvent  affe&s  one  fubjeCt,  but  hath  no  effeCt  on 
another ;  fo  a  folvent  may  yet  be  met  with  that  will  de- 
ftroy  the  ftone ,  and  not  hurt  the  human  body.  The  wa¬ 
ter  into  which  the  boiled  white  of  egg  diffolves,  will  li¬ 
quefy  myrrh,  but  may  be  put  into  the  human  eye  with¬ 
out  caufing  any  uneafinefs. 

Soap-Icy  taken  at  firlt  in  fmall  dofes  in  broth  that  is 
freed  from  all  its  fat,  fucceeds  in  mofl  cafes  which  re¬ 
quire  an  alkaline  folvent.  The  patient  may  begin  with 
twenty  drops,  and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe  as  he  is 
able :  and  by  repeating  it  three  times  a  day  for  fix,  eight, 
or  twelve  months,  the  wiflied  for  efteCls  often  follow. 
See  Blackrie  on  Diffolvents  of  the  Stone.  A  folution 
of  vegetable  alkali  Impregnated  with  fixable  air,  has 
been  faid  to  be  fuccefsful  in  diffolving  the  calculus  in 
fhe  kidneys,  of  which  feveral  cafes  have  been  publiflied 
by  Dr.  Faloner  of  Bath. 

LITHOPHITON.  A  lithophyte  is  a  fpecies  of  plant 
of  a  horny  fubftance,  feeming  to  be  of  a  middle  nature 
betwixt  wood  and  ftone.  Boerhaave  calls  it  kcratophyton. 

LITHOSPERMUM,  called  alfo  milium  [oils,  aE tony- 
chum,  gromweli,,  gray-mill.  The  lithofpermum  of¬ 
ficinale,  Linn.  It  is  a  rough  plant,  with  ftiff  branched 
(talks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves,  fet  alternately  without 
pedicles,  andwhitifh  monopetalous  flowers,  fcareely  longer 
than  the  cup,  followed  by  roundifh,  hard  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  fields,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  feeds  are  diuretic.  They  are  rarely  ufed. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  lachry- 
tna  Jobi ;  and  fome  lpecies  of  heliotropium. 

LITHOTOMIA,  from  \iQog,  a  ftone,  and  >u,  to  cut. 
Lithotomy,  or  cutting  for  the  ftone. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  but  being  then  thought  mere  madnefs,  it  was  only 
performed  by  empirics. 

When  a  ftone  is  fufpe&ed  to  be  lodged  in  the  bladder, 
befides  the  common  fymptoms  of  this  cafe,  it  is  ufual  for 
a  furgeon  to  make  a  fuller  examination,  by  introducing 
an  inftrument,  called  a  found,  into  the  bladder,  by  which, 
if  pofiible,  to  feel  the  ftone.  In  order  to  this,  Mr.  Sharp 
dire£ls  the  following  method.  “  The  patient  being  laid 
on  an  horizontal  table,  with  his  thighs  elevated,  and  a 
little  extended,  pafs  the  found  with  the  concave  part  to¬ 
wards  you,  until  it  meets  with  fome  refiftance  in  peri- 
mco,  a  little  above  the  antis ;  then  turning  it  without 
much  force,  pufh  it  gently  on  into  the  bladder,  and  if  it 
meets  with  an  obftruCfion  at  the  neck,  raife  its  extremity 
upwards,  by  inclining  the  handle  of  it  towards  you  ;  or 
if  it  do  not  then  flip  in,  withdraw  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  introducing  your  fore-finger  into  the  reCtum,  lift  it 
up,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  enter.  There  is  fome  art 
in  turning  the  found,  in  the  proper  place  of  the  urethra, 
which  furgeons  not  well  verfed  in  this  operation  cannot 
fo  well  execute ;  therefore  they  may  pafs  the  inftrument 
w  ith  the  concave  fide  always  towards  the  abdomen  of  the 
patient.” 

The  common  rule  of  knowing  whether  there  is  more 


ftoncs  than  one  in  the  bladder,  is  not  infallible  (fee  War¬ 
ner’s  Cafes  in  Surgery) ;  though  if  a  ftone  is  univerfally 
rough,  there  is  rarely  more  than  one :  but  if  one  part  is 
polilhed,  and  another  rough,  it  is  almoft  certain  that  there 
are  more.  Some  fpeak  of  an  adhefion  of  the  ftone  to  the 
coats  of  the  bladder.  ^  It  indeed  often  happens  that  the 
bladder  is  wrinkled  round  the  ftone,  and  in  extra£Iing, 
the  operator  tearing  a  little  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  imagines,  or  pretends,  that  there  was  an  adhefion. 
If  the.  ftone  is  large,  by  introducing  the  found,  the  ope¬ 
rator  may  hear  it  ftrike  againft  it,  but  cannot  thus  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  ftone  is  large  or  fmall.  Sometimes  the 
operator  examines,  but  cannot  find  a  ftone,  though  there 
is  one  ;  for  inftances  occur  in  which  it  is  lodged  in  a 
fack.  Before  a  patient  is  examined,  he  may  ule  a  little 
exercife,  fuch  as  riding,  or  jumping,  by  which  the  ftone 
may  fall  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  for  thus  it 
may  more  readily  be  difeovered; 

After  the  operation,  children  relapfe  more  frequently 
than  adults ;  and  adults  run  greater  hazards  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  than  children  do. 

From  the  variety  in  the  apparatus;  or  in  the  modes  of 
operation,  different  names  have  been  given,  as  follow  : 

"The  Leffer  Apparatus,  called  alfo  the  Celftan  Method,  cutting 
on  the  Gripe,  and  the  Guido  nian  Method. 

This  way  was  directed  and  praCtifed  by  Celfus.  Since 
the  time  of  Johannes  de  Romanis,  it  is  called  cutting 
with  the  leffter  apparatus,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  his  new 
method,  which,  on  account  of  the  many  inftruments  in 
it,  is  called  cutting  with  the  greater  apparatus.  Heifter 
fays,  this  method  is  practicable  in  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  becaufe  that  in  them  the  ftone  may  be  brought 
to  the  perimeum.  Fie  fays,  he  always  performs  it  on 
children  ;  and  that  it  may  be  praCtifed  on  adults,  when 
the  ftone  caufes  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  by  its  adhering  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  otherwife  it  is  dangerous  to 
adults. 

fthe  Greater  Apparatus,  Called  alfo  Marianus  s  Method , 

•  and  the  Old  IVay. 

This  method  was  invented  by  Romanis  but,  publiflied 
by  Marianus,  who  was  his  pupil.  Romanis  confidered 
the  fhortnefs  and  dilatability  of  the  urethra  in  women,  and 
imagined  that  by  an  opening  made  in  the  urethra  in  men, 
near  the  bladder,  it  might  be  dilated,  and  the  Jlone  ex- 
traded  with  eafe. 

The  High  Operation,  alfo  called  Seflio  Hipogaftrica,  and 
Franco’s  Method. 

The  great  objections  to  this  method  are,  as  the  bladder 
is  apt  to  be  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  cannot  be  diftend-- 
ed,  the  incifion  may  happen  to  be  made  into  the  perito¬ 
neum  ;  and  alfo,  if  not  being  in  a  depending  part,  the 
urine  and  pus  will  infinuate  themfelves  into  cavities,  fo 
occafion  inflammations,  fuppurations,  and  fiftulas,  which 
cannot  often  be  healed. 

The  Lateral  Operation. 

This  method  was  invented  by  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  called 
himfelf  Frere  Jaques.  Rau  learned  it  of  him,  and  Albi-' 
nus  publiflied  it.  Various  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  method,  and  it  is  yet  continued  in  pradice. 
Mr.  Sharp  direCts  it  as  follows,  from  Mr.  Chefelden : 

“  The  patient  being  laid  on  a  table,  with  his  hands  and 
feet  tied,  and  the  ftaff  paffed,  as  in  the  old  way,  let  your 
afliftant  hold  it  a  little  flanting  on  one  fide,  fo  that  the 
direction  of  it  may  run  exaClly  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  ereCtor  penis,  and  accelerator  urinae  mufcles ;  then  - 
make  your  incifion  through  the  fkin  and  fat  very  largC, 
beginning  in  one  fide  of  the  feani  in  perinaeo,  a  little  a- 
bove  the  place  wounded  in  the  old  way,  and  finifliing  a 
little  below  the  anus,  between  it  and  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifehium.  This  wound  mull  be  carried  on  deeper  between 
the  mufcles,  till  the  proftatae  can  be  felt,  when  feavchlng 
for  the  ftaff,  and  fixing  it  properly  if  it  had  flipped,  you 
muft  turn  the  edge  of  the  knife  upwards,  and  cut  the 
whole  length  of  that  gland  from  within  outwards,  at  the 
fame  time  pufhing  down  the  reCtum  with  a  finger  or  two 
of  the  left-hand,  by  which  precautions  the  gut  will  al¬ 
ways  efcape  wounding ;  after  this,  introduce  the  forceps 
to  take  out  the  ftone.  After  the  operation  is  ended,  if 
there  is  an  hemorrhage  from  the  proftate  gland,  a  filver 
canula  of  three  or  four  inches  long,  covered  with  fine 
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rag,  may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  left  there 
two  or  three  days,  for  it  rarely  fails  to  check  it ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  alfo  take  an  opiate.  If  the  wound  does  not 
bleed,  a  little  dry  lint,  or  a  pledgit  of  digeftive,  may  be 
laid  in  it.  If  a  pain  is  felt  near  the  bladder  foon  after 
the  dreflings  are  finifhed,  a  bladder  of  warm  water  may 
be  applied  over  it ;  and  if  it  increal'es,  as  there  will  be 
much  danger  therefrom,  bleeding  and  clyfters  will  be 
neceflary.” 

When  a  ft  one  flicks  in  .the  urethra  of  a  man,  proceed 
as  directed  in  the  article  Calculus. 

Women  are  rarely  afflidled  with  a  ft  one  in  the  bladder, 
but  when  they  are,  it  generally  may  be  extracted  through 
the  urethra,  which  may  be  gradually  dilated  to  an  alrnoft 
incredible  fize.  Stones  have  been  extracted  through  a  di¬ 
lated  urethra,  which  weighed  more  than  five  ounces. 

As  the  urethra  is  generally  lacerated  in  fome  degree  by 
the  paffage  of  the  ft  one,  many  prefer  the  making  of  an  in- 
c ifion  ;  but  either  method  fucceeds  fo  well,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fay  which  is  the  belt. 

Mr.  Bromfield  gives  the  following  inftance  of  dilating 
the  urethra,  which  is  a  far  better  method  than  thole  by 
means  of  tents,  &c.  By  the  help  of  a  ftrait  blunt  direc¬ 
tor,  he  introduced  into  the  bladder  the  clofed  end  of  the 
appendicula  inteflini  coeci  of  a  fmall  animal  ;  and  leaving 
out,  at  a  proper  length  thereof,  the  open  end,  he  filled 
it  with  warm  water  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  and  prevented 
the  water’s  efcape  by  a  ligature.  He  then  made  a  twill 
or  two  of  that  part  of  the  appendicula  which  was  left 
out,  that  the  contained  water  might,  by  being  prefled 
on,  diftend  the  clofe  end  which  was  in  the  bladder :  an 
afliftant  was  directed  to  draw  it  forward  from  time  to 
time,  and  occafionally  to  give  a  frefh  twill,  fo  as  to  fill 
the  end  contained  in  the  bladder  more  and  more  as  the 
cervix  veficae  opened ;  by  whieh  procefs,  continued  for 
fome  time,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  fo  opened,  that 
the  forceps  might  have  eafily  been  admitted  If  required, 
but  the  ftone  getting  a  paflage  by  the  help  of  the  urine, 
this  inflrument  was  not  needed.  After  the  paflage  of  the 
Jlone,  the  parts  were  fomented  with  warm  milk,  and  then 
with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine;  very  little  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  obferved,  and  no  other  difagreeable  fymptom. 
See  his  Obfervations  and  Cafes,  vol.  ii. 

Mr.  Gooch  gives  ah  inftance  of  extra£Hng  a  ftone  of 
four  ounces  weight,  through  ah  inciflon  which  he  maue 
from  the  vagina  into  the  bladder.  This  procedure  was  j 
attended  with  very  little  trouble,  either  to  himfelf  or  the 
patient  •,  the  ulcer  foon  healed,  by  the  ufe  of  foft  balfa- 
mic  injections,  and  no  inconvenience  was  obferved  after 
the  healing  of  the  parts.  See  his  Cafes  and  Remarks, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182,  & c. 

See  Sharp’s  Operations  of  Surgery.  Sharp’s  Critical 
Enquiry.  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Brorhfield’s  Cafes  and  Obf. 
vol.  ii.  ch.  8.  Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Heifter’s  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  High  Apparatus.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41,  See.  „ 

LITRON.  See  Anatron. 

LITUS.  A  LINIMENT. 

LIVID  US  MUSCULUS.  See  Pectina-us;  fo  called 
becaufe  of  its  colour,  which  is  livid. 

LIVONICA  TERRA.  See  Sicillata,  terra. 

LIX.  Pot-ash,  wood-ash.  See  Clavellati  Ci- 

NONES. 

LIXIVIUM;  A  l£Y.  That  is  water  impregnated 
with  the  falts  of  burnt  vegetables. 

Lixivium  Martis.  See  Ferrum. 

- Tartar  1.  See  Kali  aqua. 

• - Saponarium.  See  Kali  puri  aqua. 

LOBELIA.  So  father  Plunder  named  a  plant  which 
he  found  in  America,  in  honour  of  I.obel,  a  famed  bo- 
tanift  In  North  America  there  are  five  fpecies.  They 
are  found  in  marfhy  grounds,  and  on  the  fides  of  rivers. 
"With  the  root  of  the  lobelia  the  American  Indians  cure 
the  moft  virulent  pox.  They  take  five  or  fix~of  the  plants 
(forn.e  take  the  roots  either  frefh  or  dry),  and  boil  them 
in  water;  Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  drinks  as 
much  as  he  can  of  this  decodlion,  and  during  the  day  it 
is  his  chief,  drink  ;  by  and  by  it  begins  to  purge  him,  and 
the  flrength  of  the  decodtion  is  increased  or  lefiened,  as 
the  patient  can  bear  the  evacuation.  If  any  part  is  fore, 
it  is  to  be  waffled  with  this  decodlion,  and  thus  in  two  or 
three  weeks  a  cure  is  performed.  See  Appendix  to 
Brooke’s  Practice  of  Phyfic.  The  fpecies  recommended 


by  the  College  of  Edinburgh  is  the  lobelia  fiphilitica,  or 
lobelia  caule  eredlo,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  crenatis,  caly- 
cum  finubus  reflexis,  Linn. 

LOBELLUS,  or  Lobulus.  A  smaj.l  lobe.  The 
fmall  cells  of  fat  are  called  lobuli  adipofi,  and  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  bronchia,  which  end  in  little  knobs,  are 
called  lobuli  pulmonum.  "W  inflow  calls  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  lobus,  or  lobulus.  . 

LOBUS  ECHINATUS  ;  alfo  called  Bondueb  Indornm. 
Miller  mentions  two  fpecies  of  a  plant  which  is  prickly, 
and  climbs  up  trees  in  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  *, 
but  no  medical  virtues  are  attributed  to  them. 

LOCALES.  Difeafes  that  affedl,  or  have  their  feat, 
only  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  or  of  its  limbs,  fy- 
nonymous  with  morbi  •  organici. 

LOCALIS.  MEMBRANA.  SeePiA  mater. 

LOCHIA,  from  Kfxcuxt,  to  lie  in  child  bed,  or  >.oyoi,  a 
bed.  The  purgations  of  the  uterus  after  childI 
birth.  This  difeharge  is  neceflary  to  unload  the  veflels,  and 
proceeds  from  the  appendices  caecse,  after  the  feparaiion  of 
the  placenta  ;  it  continues  for  a  quarter,  half,  or  a  whole 
hour  after  delivery,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftatb 
of  the  woman.  The  flux  contains  a  fanguine  colour  for 
three  or  four  days,  then  gradually  grows  more  ferous; 
until  it  totally  ceafes.  Sometimes  it  continues  feveral 
weeks,  but  at  length  the  uterus  and  its  veflels  contraft- 
ing,  jt  ceafes.  Baglivx  obferves  that,  when  the  breafts 
are  full  of  pain,  at  the  coming  of  the  milk,  the  lochia 
flop;  but  flow  again,  as  foon  as  'the  pain  vanifhes.  Its 
quantity  is  generally  lefs  after  a  rriifcarriage  than  when  a 
woman  goes  her  full  time,  and  it  fooner  Hops  when  a 
Woman  gives  fuck  than  -when  Ihe  does  not. 

The  Ibchia  may  produce  much  diforder  by  being  defi¬ 
cient  or  redundant. 

When  the  lochia  are  defe£live  the  belly  fwells,  a  heavy 
pain  is  felt  there  and  in  the  loins,  and  fometimes  in  the 
groins  dlfo;  . a  heat  and  pulfation  in  the  uterus,  which 
produces  reftleflnefs  and  a  fever;  a  full  hard  puiie,  pain 
in  the  head  and  back,  a  naufea,  fometimes  a  vomiting, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  face  looks  red,  the 
eyes  are  difordered,  the  rigors  of  acute  fevers  come  ori, 
fainting,  cold  fweats,  a  pulfation  and  heat  of  the  womb, 
a  paify  in  the  lower  part,  and  fometimes  an  epilepfy. 
The  lochia  fometimes  diminifhes  gradually,  and  fome¬ 
times  all  at  once,  in  the  morbid  fiippreflion  of  them. 
Sometime^  a  delirium  coming  on,  which  increafingocca- 
lions  convulfions  and  death  ;  and  if  the  patient  efcapes 
with  life,  Ihe  lofes  her  fenfes  and  continues  lunatic. 

One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  diforder  is,  the  wo¬ 
man’s  riling  too  foon  after  delivery;  whence  the  weakly, 
and  thofe  who  are  fubjedled  to  hyfteric  fymptoms,  Ihould 
be  very  cautious  in  this  refpe£l ;  among  other  caufes  are, 
a  defedl  or  impoverifhment  of  blood  ;  an  infpiflation  of 
the  blood  in  the  uterus  from  cold ;  a  Convulfive  Ilfidlure 
of  the  uterine  veflels ;  a  diarrhoea,  or  other  flux  ;  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

The  obftru&ion  of  this  difeharge  is  the  worft,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  while  the  evacuated  blood  is  florid  ;  but  far  lefs  troii- 
blefome  when  it  grows  ferous.  In  foine  confl.itutions  it 
is  fmall  in  quantity ;  but  when  no  pain,  fever,  or  other 
manifeft  ill  effedls  are  the  ccnfequence,  it  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  calm  the  fpirits,  and  to 
promote  the  return  of  the  impeded  difeharge.  Means, 
however,  are  not  to  be  perfifted  in,  if  relief  is  riot  obtained 
in  two  or  three  days  ;  proper  means  having  thus  far  been 
ufed,  wait  arid  fee  what  time  will  produce!  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  outlives  the  twentieth  day,  there  is  rarely  any  dan¬ 
ger  to  fear.  If  the  obftrufted  lochia  have  produced  any 
other  diforder,  it  will  be  bell  removed  when  the  woman’s 
flrength  Is  fomewhat  reftored; 

If  on  the  fupprelfion  of  the  lochia  the  pulfe  is  full  arid 
hard,  bleed,  give  warm  camomile  tea  as  oft  as  the  patient 
can  take  it  without  puking ;  draughts  may  alfo  be  given, 
in  which  are  the  pulv.  contrayerv.  and  fal  fuccin.  or  with 
conf.  aromatica  Or  mithridate,  with  fmall  dofeS  of  the 
tin£l.  opii,  and,  if  the  heat  requires  it,  add  the  kali 
acetatutn.  Thefe  may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

If  the  pulfe  is  obferved  to  fink  from  the  bleeding,  it 
mull  not  be  repeated,  but  a  bliller  Ihould  be  applied  as  a 
ftimulant. 

As  d liferent  caufes  may  retard  or  fupprefs  the  lochia, 

the 
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the  prefent  or  particular  one  fhould  be  attended  to,  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  administration  of  proper  help. 

When  cold  is  the  caufe  (as  for  the  moil  part  it  is)  gen¬ 
tle  anodynes  and  perfpiratives  will  generally  afford  relief. 

The  hurry  and  tumult  both  of  body  and  mind,  when 
labour  is  painful  and  tedious*  produces  fpafmodic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  retard  the  lochia ;  in  this  cafe,  if  the  puife  re¬ 
quire  it,  bleed,  give  a  laxative  cooling  clyfter,  anodynes, 
and  mild  diaphoretics. 

Depreffing  paffions,  in  irritable  habits,  have  fometimes 
this  ill  effedl ;  in  which  cafe,  keep  the  patient  (till  and  in 
bed,  fupport  her  with  every  encouragement,  let  all  fhe 
drinks  be  warm,  and  with  cordials  let  fuch  nervous  me¬ 
dicines  be  mixed,  as  the  peculiarity  of  her  circumflances 
may  require. 

If  inflanmmation  is  the  cafe,  proceed  as  directed  in  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  part  aftedled.  The  belt  fomentation 
is  bladders  of  warm  water  laid  over  the  part  in  which  the 
pain  is  moft  oppreffive. 

If  the  lochia  is  only  diminished,  gentle  ftimulants  with 
perfpiratives  may  be  allowed  ;  but  if  they  are  fuppreffed, 
there  is  for  the  mofl  part  a  fever,  in  which  cafe  forcing 
medicines  are  improper. 

If  the  lochia  returns  not,  but  a  Shivering  cold  fit  comes 
on,  an  abfeefs  may  be  fulpedled  to  be  forming  in  fome 
part  of  the  body,  which  will  generally  carry  off  the  com¬ 
plaint,  provided  the  patient  hath  Strength  to  bear  the  dif- 
charge.  Thefe  abfeeffes  often  happen  in  the  breaft,  but 
fometimes  they  are  feated  in  fome  other  glandular  part. 

Purging  fhould  he  guarded  againfl ;  but,  though  neu¬ 
tral  medicines  often  purge  in  the  beginning  of  their  ufe, 
this  effect  generally  ceafes  in  a  day,  or  early  in  the  fe- 
cond.  If  a  purging  comes  on,  and  the  Strength  is  not 
impaired  by  it,  leave  it  to  nature,  as  fhe  often  fets  up 
one  difeharge  to  anfwer  the  end  of  another.  But,  if  the 
Strength  feems  to  be  affedled  by  it,  give  opiates  both  by 
the  mouth  and  clyfterwife  ;  this  is  the  chief  if  not  only 
refource,  for  aflringents  do  little  or  no  Service. 

If  pain  is  confiderable,  and  makes  the  patient  refllefs, 
befides  anodynes,  emollient  clyflers  fhould  be  frequently 
injected,  .not  only  to  empty  the  bowels,  but  to  a£t  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  parts. 

If  in  weakly  women,  from  rifing  too  foon,  a  delirium 
is  brought  on,  it  generally  proceeds  to  a  fatal  madnefs  : 
fometimes  it  ends  in  lunacy  for  life.  In  this  calc  keep 
the  patient  in  bed,  avoid  all  evacuations  except  perfpira- 
tion,  and  guard  againfl  every  thing  that  can  diflurb :  fal 
fuccin;  fpermacaeti,  pulv.  rad.  contray.  emollient  clyflers, 
by  way  of  fomentation,  and  bladders  of  warm  water  on 
the  part  mofl  complained  of,  may  be  tried. 

The  lochia  are  fometimes  exeeflive.  Here  obferve  that 
the  quantity  difeharged  by  different  women  is  fo  various, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  whether  little  or  much  is  loft 
in  particular  cafes,  if  no  bad  fymptoms  come  on  in  con- 
fequence  of  it. 

An  immoderate  flux  is  attended  with  weaknefs,  loath¬ 
ing,  fainting,  convulfions,  a  flow,  weak,  intermitting  puife, 
a  pale  countenance,  excretions  of  grumous  blood,  pains 
in  the  hypochondrium,  a  tenfion  of  the  belly,  vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  tingling  in  the  ears,  8c c. 

If  any  part  of  the  placenta  remaining  in  the  uterus,  or 
clots  of  blood,  are  lodged  there,  they  may  both  irritate 
and  prevent  a  due  contradlion  of  the  uterus  and  its  vef- 
fels,  and  fo  caufe  this  complaint  ;  thefe  fhould  immedi¬ 
ately  be  brought  away. 

If  the  puife  is  full  and  hard,  and  the  patient’s  flrength 
will  admit,  bleed  ;  but  this  is  rarely  required.  Ligatures 
about  the  wrill  and  ankles,  and  above  the  knees  and  el¬ 
bows,  are  generally  a  more  proper  management.  Aftrin- 
gents,  as  alum,  Src.  are  preferibed  by  many,  but  the  fame 
proceeding  as  is  diredled  in  the  article  Abortus,  in  cafe 
of  a  flooding,  may  be  confulted  for  what  is  farther  need¬ 
ful  in  this  cafe.  See  Wallis’s  Sydenham.  La  Motte’s 
Obfervations. 

LOCHIORRHCEA.  An  excefs  of  the  lochia  after 
they  become  pale  or  whitifh. 

>  LOCULAMENTA.  The  cells  in  the  fruit  of  plants, 
where  the  feeds  are  lodged,  which  are  divided  by  fmall 
partitions, 

LOCUSTA.  The  grasshopper,  alfo  the  outer  co¬ 
vering  of  the  flower  and  grain  of  corn,  which  inclofes  the 
chaff;  and  it  is  a  name  for  one  fpecies  of  valcrianclla ,  for 
the  courbarilf  and  for  la  flue  a  agmna. 


LOHOC.  See  LiticTus. 

LOGAS.  The  white  of  the  eye. 

LOLIUM,  from  Lot-icv,  adulterine ,  as  it  was  fuppofed 
to  be  generated  of  corrupted  barley  or  wheat.  The  d  is 
changed  into  /,  from  a  cuflom  in  fome  parts  of  Greece 
of  changing  the  letters  ufed  in  other  parts.  Lolium  is  alfo 
called  ara,  infelix  gramen  loliaceum,  lolium  album,  lolium 
tremulentum;  darnel^xvray,  cockle, and  the  French. 

call  it  DRUNKEN  WHEAT. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  other  grain  by  its  {lender  flat 
ear,  and  by  its  grains  with  their  hulks  on  both  Tides  as  far 
as  the  ftalks,  being  fituated  in  the  fame  plane.  It  is  not 
ufed  in  medicine.  Its  moft  noted  qualities  are,  its  pro¬ 
ducing  fpeedy  drunkennefs  if  taken  inwardly,  and  pre¬ 
venting  drunkennefs  if  applied  outwardly.  It  caufes  a 
vertigo  and  torpor,  and  by  an  imprudent  ufe  of  it  much 
mifehief  is  produced.  See  Raii  Hill. 

Another  fpecieS  is  called  phoenix,  kay-grass,  or  dar¬ 
nel-grass. 

LOMENTUM  FABA.  Bean  meal,  or  bread  made 
thereof.  See  Faba  major. 

LONCHITIS,  from  noyxuj  a  lance ,  becaufe  the  leaves 
are  fharp-pointed,  and  refemble  the  head  of  a  lance.  It 
is  alfo  called  fihx  aculeata ,  and  filix  mas .  The  root  is 
aperient  and  diuretic,  but  not  much  ufed  in  the  prefent 
practice.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies  of  poltpodium. 

LONCHOTON.  A  name  for  the  beft  fpecies  of  vi¬ 
triol. 


LONG  ANON.  7  XT 

LON ^3  AON  •  Names  for  the  intejlmum  reflurn. 


LONGISSIMUS  DORST.  This  mufcle  is  thus  named 
from  its  length.  It  is  the  longeft  in  the  back.  It  hath 
the  fame  origination  with  the  facro-lumbaris  ;  it  is  inferted 
by  fever al  digitations  into  the  ribs  on  the  inflde  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  mufcle ;  betwixt  it  and  the  complexus, 
the  tr^nfverfalis  colli  of  Albinus  is  feated,  which  runs 
from  the  tranfvere  proceffes  of  the  vertebne  of  the  back 
to  thofe  of  the  neck,  and  is  an  eredlor  of  the  body. 

Longissimus  oculi.  See  Obliquus  major  ocutr. 

Longissimus  pollicis  manus.  See  Flexor  ter- 
TII  1NTERNODII  pollicis. 

LONGUS  COLLI.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the  two 
upper  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  runs  to  be  inferted  into 
the  three  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  is  made  up  of 
two  planes,  which  decuflate  each  other ;  and  it  receives 
flips  from  fome  of  the  lower  tranfverfe  procefles  of  Ahe 
neck.  Its  office  is  tb  bend  the  neck. 

LONICERA  PERICLYMENUM.  See  Caprifq- 


lium. 


LOPHADIA.  ?  Names  of  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the 

LOPHIA.  J  back.  Lophia  alfo  fometimes  fignifies 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

LQPIMA.  See  Castanea. 

LORA.  See  Deuteria. 

LORDOSIS,  from  t.opj'o;,  bowed  or  bent  inward.  It 
is  an  affe&ion  of  the  fpine,  in  which  it  is  bent  inward, 
or  toward  the  fore  parts.  It  is  the  oppofite  to  gibbofity. 
It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  lumbago ,  and  the  tabes  dor  falls* 
When  it  is  fpoken  of  the  bones  of  the  legs,  it  fignifies 
bow-legged. 

LORICA.  A  kind  of  lute  with  which  glafs  retorts,  &c» 
are  coated,  before  being  put  into  the  fire.  Many  kinds  of 
of  coating  made  for  chemical  vefi'els.  See  Di£l.  of 
Chem. 

LORIND.  MATRJCIS.  An  epilepfy,  or  a  convulfive 
dilorder  proceeding  from  the  uterus. 

LOTIO.  A  lotion.  It  is  an  external  fluid  applica¬ 
tion.  Embrocatio ,  lotio,  and  collyrium,  are  fimilar  forms; 
but  when  ufed  on  the  eyes,  receives  the  name  of  collyri¬ 
um  ;  on  the  face,  a  lotion  ;  on  any  other  part,  an  embro¬ 
cation.  Lotio ,  (trom  lav  are,  to  wajh),  fometimes  figni¬ 
fies  a  CLYSTER. 

LOTUS.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  plant  of  which  Boerhaave 
enumerates  fixteen.  Thofe  that  are  ufed  in  medicine 
are  noticed  under  other  names  wdiich  they  bear.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  for  mclilotus ,  a  fpecies  of  coronilla ,  doryc J 
nium,  and  fome  other  plants. 

— -  arbor,  called  alfo  celtis.  The  lote  or  NETTLE- 

TREE.  Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies.  They  grow 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ;  their  fruit  which  is  a 
berry,  is  aftringent. 

— —  urbana,  called  alfo  trifolium  cdoratum,  mclilotus 
major,  odot  ata  violacca.  Svyeet  trefoil.  It  is  the 


trifolium 
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trifolium  caYuleum ,  Linn.  Boerhave  ranks  it  as  a  fpecies 
of  melilot.  The  feeds,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  anodyne 
and  diaphoretic. 

LOXAR  i  HRUS.  An  obliquity  or  perverfion  of 
the  head  of  bones_  and  the  mufcles  annexed  ;  of  the  joint 
to  a  degree  of  deformity,  without  luxation  or  fpafm. 

LUCE  (Eau  de).  it  is  a  kind  of  liquid  foap  that  is 
volatile,  and  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell-  See  Alcau. 
LUCIDUM  SAL.  Se  Gemmae  sa-c  . 

LUCfDUS  LAPIS.  See  Bononiensis  lapis.' 

LUCINA.  See  Alilat. 

LUDUS  HELMONTII.  The  waxen  vein,  called 
alfo  Indus  Faracelji.  It  is  a  ftony  fubftance,  and  feerns 
to  be  indurated  clay :  it  is  found  in  pits,  and  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  yellow  cracks  which  are  frequent  in  it, 
and  which  are  filled  up  with  yellow  fpar.  Paracelfus 
prefcribed  the  cubic  pyritse,  which  are  like  dice,  and 
called  them  ludi :  Helmont  miftook  him,  fuppofed  this 
ftone,  which  is  moftly  divided  into  fquares  by  the  cracks, 
to  be  the  fubftance.  The  fpar  that  fills  up  the  cracks,  is 
only  to  be  ufed;  for  it  is  that  alone  which  promotes 
urine,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  calcareous  ftone.  See  Ce- 

VIL.  1 

LUES.  It  is  the  pestilence  in  men,  and  the  mur¬ 
rain  in  beafts. 

-  deifica.  One  of  the  pompous  names  for  the 

epilepfy. 

-  NEURODES  convulsiva.  It  is  a  mild  typhus. 

-  VENEREA.  The  PLAGUE  of  VENUS,  or  VENE¬ 
REAL  DISEASE.  Dr.  Cullen  names  it  fyphilis,  and  places 
it  as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  cachexiae,  and  order  impetigines. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  venereal  pestilence  or  pox. 
Jphrodfius  morbus ,  Gallicus  morbus,  grand-gor ,  Indicus 
morbus,  Neapolitanus  morbus.  It  is  endemic  in  Peru. 
It  was  brought  from  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies  into  Spain 
in  149.D  in  1494  it  was  caried  from  Spain  to  Italy;  in 
1495  it  was  fpread  both  in  Naples  and  France  :  from 
ihefe  all  Europe  was  infected.  That  this  diforder  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appears  from  their 
abfolute  filence  concerning  it.  All  phyficians  who  lived 
at  the  time  when  it  appeared  firft  in  Europe,  unaninoufly 
declared  their  ignorance  of  it,  any  further  than  that  it 
was  bronght  into  Europe  at  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  See  Aftruc  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe ,  vol.  i.  b.  i.. 
c.  I.  The  firft  inftances  upon  record  of  poxes,  that  is, 
of  the  venereal  difeafe ,  imported  from  America,  are  in 
the  writings  of  one  Boyle,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  in 
Peter  Margarit,  a  noble  Catalonian,  in  1494.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  difeafe  is  traced  much  higher,  even  from  the 
year  1193.  See  Swediaur. 

Wherever  this  diforder  attacks'  at  the  firft,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  conftitution  by  the  lymphatics ;  if  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  received  by  the  penis,  by  means  of  the  abforbent  or 
lymphatic  veins,  a  bubo  happens  in  the  groin ;  for  the 
lymphatics  of  the  genitals  pafs  through  the  inguinal  glands; 
if  at  the  hand,  the  axilla  will  be  the  feat  of  the  bubo,  for 
the  fame  kind  of  reafon ;  if  at  the  lips,  the  glands  in  the 
neck  will  tumify  and  inflame.  This  diforder  never  affects 
the  vifeera,  but  it  attacks  the  bones ;  hardly  a  bone  in  the 
body  but  what  hath  been  injured  by  it,  though  molt  com¬ 
monly  it  is  feated  in  th?  lhin  bones,  upper  part  of  the 
fkull,  clavicles,  the  bones  of  the  arm  near  the  joints  of 
the  elbows,  and  fometimes  the  knees,  ribs,  or  even  the 
fpine ;  fome  external  glands,  the  palate,  nofe,  flein,  or 
feme  other  part  not  out  of  the  reach  of  furgery,  are  the 
ufual  parts  affected.  It  is  probable  that  the  lacunae  in 
the  urethra  are  the  firft  feat  of  infection  ;  if  fo,  the  nearer 
the  firft  feat  of  running  is  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
tire  more  the  uthera  will  be  affected,  the  fymptoms  more 
.fevere,  the  difeharge  greater,  and  vice  verfa.  The  in¬ 
flammation  and  heat  of  urine  is  felt  moft  near  the  glans, 
and  the  feat  of  inflammation  and  pain  are  moft  likely  to 
be  the  feat  of  the  difeharge. 

In  patients  of  a  thin  habit,  the  fymptoms  and  cure  are 
worfe  and  more  difficult  to  manage  than  in  the  fat  and 
plethoric.  And  in  children  this  diforder  is  worfe  than  in 
adults. 

It  is  always  propagated  by  contagion.  The  venereal 
matter  muft  be  applied  in  a  fluid  ftate,  either  to  fome  part 
where  the  mucus  is  very  foft,  as  it  is  in  the  part  of  ge¬ 
neration,  Src.  or  to  a  wound  or  ulcer;  or  it  may  be  given 
to  a  child  from  its  mother  during  her  pregnancy.  The 
venereal  matter  almoft  always  occafion  a  converfion  of  the 


mucus  of  the  part,  or  of  the  fluids  of  the  ulcer  or  wound, 
into  a  matter  fimilar  to  itfelf,  and  when  a  fulficient  quan¬ 
tity  hath  been  thus  produced  it  brings  on  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  glands,  or  in  the  wound, 
or  ulcei,  ana  it  is  afterwards  fometimes  2bforbedinto  the 
general  fyftem  of  the  veffels,  but  very  feldom  before ;  the 
fiilt  fymptom  therefore  appears  in  the  part  where  the  in¬ 
fection  was  received. 

L  children  receive  the  infection  from  their  mothers, 
they  are  fometimes  born  with  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  as 
inflammations  of  the  ikin,  gonorrhoea, &c.  but  for  the  moft 
part  there  is  no  appearance  for  feveral  days,  but  in  about 
a  week  eruptions  with  brownifh  fpots  or  fcabs,  degene¬ 
rating  in  ulcers,  arife  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or 
other  parts  of  the  head,  over  the  body. 

Women  are  not  fubject  to  fo  great  a  variety  of  fymp¬ 
toms  as  men  are  ;  their  chief  complaints  are,  a  difficulty 
of  urine,  and  a  running;  however,  they  are  liable  to 
chancres  and  warts,  both  within  and  without  the  labile 
pudendae,  as  alfo  buboes  in  the  groin;  and  fometimes  a 
contraction  of  the  fpincter  vaginte. 

The  firft  fymptom  obfervable  in  a  freffi  gonorrhoea  in 
men  is  ufually  an  agreeable  fenfation  in  the  whole  or  the 
greateft  part  of  the  urinary  paffage ;  at  this  time,  fcarce 
any  or  no  difeharge  is  obfervable  on  tire  linen :  then  an 
uneafmefs  about  the  parts  of  generation,  together  with  an 
appearance  of  a  little  whitifh,  or  rather  water-coloured, 
matter  about  the  orifice  of  the  uthera,  when  in  the  moft 
favourable  degree ;  but  oftner  it  is  whitifh,  and  differs 
in  colour  and  confiftence  daily,  becoming  yellow  ;  then, 
ir  the  virulence  is  great,  it  is  greenilh,  and  fometimes 
ftreaked  with  blood.  When  the  running  is  vifible,  there 
is  alfo  an  inflammation  and  fwelling  about  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra ;  this  fymptom  is  fometimes  perceptible  when 
no  running  appears ;  in  this  cafe  there  is  a  degree  of  pun 
gency  on  die  evacuation  of  urine ;  the  heat  of  urine  is 
fcarce  perceived  in  voiding  it,  but  immediately  after  the 
patient  feels  an  extreme  heat  throughout  the  whole  duct 
of  the  urethra,  but  more  efpecially  at  its  termination  in 
the  glans.  Spots  appear  on  the  linen  the  edges  of  which 
are  darker  coloured  than  the  centre ;  this  dark  margin  is  a 
principal  mark  to  diftinguilh  the  venereal  difeharge  from 
thofe  arifing  from  other  caufes.  From  a  defect  of  mucus 
in  the  urethra  the  urine  excites  a  fmarting  and  pain  there  ’ 
as  it  j  ades  through.  The  matter  difeharged  from  the  ure¬ 
thra  increafes  in  quantity.  I  he  inflammation  at  the  end 
of  the  urethra  increafes  too,  as  appears  from  the  rednefs 
and  hardnefs  of  the  edge  of  its  orifice.  A  tenfion  and 
hardnefs  is  perceived  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  and  a  fenfation  of  ftricture  in  the  penis,  particu¬ 
larly  during  an  erection.  The  matter  difeharged  is  thin¬ 
ner,  lofes  its  adhefivenefs,  and  is  more  ill  coloured.  The 
inflammation  often  occafions  a  curvednefs  in  the  penis, 
and  the  ftimulus,  by  which  the  inflammation  is  excited, 
occafions  an  erection  too  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
and  fometimes  produces  involuntary  emiffions ;  this  fymp¬ 
tom  is  called  a  cordee,  or  a  priapifmus.  If  the  inflam¬ 
matory  fymptoms  are  violent,  a  ftrangury  comes  on. 
Sometimes  an  inflammation  in  the  prepuce  confines  it 
from  being  drawn  back,  and  thus  forms  a  phymofis ;  or 
being  drawn  behind  the  glans  cannot  be  returned,  and  is 
then  called  paraphymofis.  When  the  ftricture  from  thefe 
two  laft  fymptoms  is  not  fpeedily  relieved,  a  mortification 
comes  on  the  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  penis  becomes 
oedematous,  in  which  cafe,  without  great  care,  a  gangrene 
follows.  In  all  thefe  cafes  ulcers  are  apt  to  be  formed. 
Thus  the  inflammation  continues  to  increafe  generally 
for  about  a  week  or  two.  If  the  mucus  that  is  difeharged 
waflres  away  the  venereal  matter  fafter  than  it  is  formed, 
the  fymptoms  may  continue  in  the  fame  ftate  for  fome 
time,  and  then  gradually  decreafe,  and  at  length  a  cure 
is  effected. 

If  the  diforder  ends  not  thus  happily,  ulcers  are  formed, 
or  the  venereal  poifon  being  abforbed,  inftead  of  a  go¬ 
norrhoea,  a  lues  venerea,  or  pox,  is  the  confequence. 
When  the  gonorrhoea  is  long  continued,  it  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  a  ftricture  in  the  urethra,  and  occafions  a  difficulty 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  which  is  often  attended 
with  pain,  the  water  flowing  out  in  a  fmall  ftream,  or 
only  by  drops  :  fometimes  it  alfo  produces  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  a  difpofition  to  contra&ion  in  the  bladder,  and 
the  urethra  contracting,  the  ftoppage  is  alfo  increafed; 
this  generally  goes  oft  with  a  fecretion  of  mucus  from 
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thefe  parts  ;  but  it  may  have  the  other  progreffes  and  ter¬ 
minations  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  often 
no  fuch  afledtion  takes  place,  or  if  it  does,  goes  off,  and 
the  ftoppage  and  pain  continue  for  years.  The  tefticies, 
the  inguinal  glands,  and  other  parts,  are  fubjedt  to  phleg¬ 
monous  inflammations.  Ulcers  are  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  throat,  occafioning  hoarfenefs, 
or  perhaps  a  deafnefs,  from  their  fituation  on  the  orifice  of 
the  Euftachian  tube  ;  or  if  thefe  ulcers  are  very  virulent, 
they  eat  through  to  the  bone,  and  foon  after  deftroying  it, 
a  paflage  is  formed  from  the  mouth  to  the  nofe.  Ulcers 
are  formed  in  the  fldn ;  they  begin  with  a  purplifh  fpot  or 
brown  fcab.  When  ulcers  from  this  caufe  happen  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  the  foies  of  the  feet,  behind  the  ears, 
about  the  anus,  or  the  infides  of  the  lips,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  fiffures ;  they  alfo  ouze  out  a  thin  matter, 
and  are  attended  with  great  forenefs  and  pain ;  the  fcurf 
and  fcab  with  which  thefe  ulcers  begin  are  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  inclining  to  brown,  like  the  honey-comb ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  circumftance 
they  maybe  diftinguilhed  from  all  others;  fometimes  they 
are  broad,  refembling  the  defcriptions  given  of  the  le- 
profy  by  fome  writers ;  and  the  more  this  fcurf  fpreads, 
the  eafier  the  patient  becomes.  All  thofe  venereal  erup¬ 
tions  are  fmall,  and  moll  frequently  are  formed  on  the 
temples  or  other  part  of  the  head,  and  when  they  fcale 
off  they  leave  a  mark  nearly  of  a  chocolate  colour  behind 
them.  The  venereal  matter  fixing  on  the  eyes,  produces 
an  olphthalmy,  and  fometimes  a  lofs  of  fight :  falling  on 
the  ears,  a  deafnefs,  and  a  caries  of  the  bones  there  fol¬ 
lows.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  periofteum  is  affedfted, 
and  when  the  patient  begins  to  grow  warm  in  bed  violent 
pains  are  excited ;  thefe  pains  are  feated  in  the  head  and 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs ;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  abate,  and  during  the  day  are  rarely  troublefome. 
Sometimes  the  periofteum  fwelling,  becomes  hard,  and 
forms  thofe  tumors  which  are  called  nodes.  Excrefcences 
alfo  arife  on  the  glans  penis,  prepuce,  anus,  labia  pu¬ 
denda,  & c.  thefe  are  feldom  painful.  Various  other  fymp¬ 
toms  appear  when  no  means  have  been  ufed  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  the  diforder,  but  as  mercury  is  fo  univerfally 
applied  to,  it  is  rare  that  even  many  of  the  above  namec. 
appear  in  the  fame  patient. 

Some  conftitutions  bear  up  many  years,  but  others 
fink  under  the  difeafe,  and  are  carried  off. 

The  venereal  gonorrhoea  fhould  be  diftinguilhed  from 
that  in  which  there  is  no  infection,  from  the  fluor  albus, 
and  from  other  increafed  fecretions  from  the  different 
parts  fubjeft  to  this  diftemper,  from  the  involuntary  emif- 
fions  of  femen,  from  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffages,  vene¬ 
real  ulcers,  pains,  eruptions,  &c.  fhould  be  diftinguilhed 
from  thofe  which  arife  from  any  other  caufe. 

The  more  regular  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra  is 
made,  the  more  mild  are  all  the  fymptoms  ;  but  if  the 
running  is  fmall  in  quantity,  or  the  matter  of  a  yellow  or 
greenifh  colour,  it  is  virulent.  If,  upon  preffing  the  pe¬ 
nis,  a  drop  of  limpid  liquor,  refembling  the  white  of  an 
egg,  is  difcharged,  it  indicates  a  fafe  cure. 

As  a  preventive  of  this  diforder,  the  following  is  re¬ 
commended  :  R  aquae  kali  puri,  3  i.  folv.  in  aq.  font, 
ft  i-  &  cola  per  chartam.  Some  of  this  folution  is  to 
be  mixed  with  a  tea-cup  full  of  water  (fo  much  as  the 
mouth  can  bear  without  pain),  then  fill  a  fyringe  with  the 
liquor,  and  inject  it  into  the  urethra,  or  vagina,  retain¬ 
ing  it  there  for  about  a  minute ;  then  add  to  the  remain- 
der  of  the  liquor  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  folution,  and  walh 
the  glans,  prepuce,  labia  pudendi,  &c.  Laftly,  injedt  and 
walh  with  warm  water. 

When  the  diforder  is  contradted,  the  indications  of 
cure  are,  to  deftroy  or  evacuate  the  venereal  infedtion, 
arid  to  remove  the  fymptoms  excited  by  it. 

A  gonorrhoea,  if  recent,  is  bell  managed,  by  firft  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  a  topical  inflammation  :  at  the  fame  time  ren¬ 
dering  the  urine  as  foft  as  poftibld  by  the  ufe  of  demul¬ 
cent  drinks ;  fuch  as  a  decodtion  of  marfhmallow  root,  or 
a  folution  of  gum  arabic  in  water. 

The  feat  of  the  gonorrhoea  is  always  in  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  urethra,  but  it  may  fpread  to  the  proftatae  and 
ve lie ul?e  feminales,  and  by  gently  fqueezing  the  penis  it 
may  generally  be  difeovered  in  what  particular  part  of  the 
urethra  this  diforder  hath  its  feat ;  for  either  a  hardnefs 
will  be  felt  in  the  part,  or  the  patient  will  complain  of 
pain  on  almoft  any  degree  of  preffure  thereon. 
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Purging  with  the  natron  vitriolat.  or  the  ol.  ricini,  will 
be  proper  until  the  inflammatory  fymptoma  abate :  and 
then  begin  to  rub  the  penis  under  the  urethra  with  the 
ung.  hydrargyri  fort,  every  night  at  bed  time ;  or  injedt 
a  folution  of  hydrargyrus  in  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
rendered  fufficiently  fluid  (with  linfeed-oil  frefli)  drawn; 
repeat  the  injedtion  three  or  four  times  a  day,  retaining 
it  eight  or  ten  minutes  each  time. 

When  injections  ai'e  ufed,  the  patient  fhould  always 
make  water  firft,  for  thus  much  of  the  virulent  matter  is 
wafhed  away.  The  time  to  leave  off  injedting  is  when 
the  running  no  longer  ftains  the  linen  with  a  dark  edged 
fpot.  The  running  does  not  always  ceafe  at  this  time,  but 
though  it  continues  a  week  or  two,  it  gradually  leffens. 

During  this  time  avoid  all  exceffes;  let  the  exercife  be 
gentle  and  moderate;  the  diet  fomewhat  abftemious,  or  at 
leaft  free  from  every  degree  of  what  increafes  the  natural 
or  excites  an  extraordinary  heat. 

If  this  method  cannot  be  conformed  to,  give  a  few  cool¬ 
ing  purges  at  proper  intervals,  and  one  of  the  following 
pills,  or  two,  if  the  patient  can  bear  them  without  affedl- 
ing  his  mouth,  or  exciting  any  of  the  fenfible  excretions 
R  Calom.  gr.  i.  antimonii  tartarifati,  gr.  conf.  cynofb. 
q.  f.  f.  pil.  h.  f.  fumend.  Or  the  following  folution  may 
be  given  night  and  morning  with  two  or  three  difhes  of  tea, 
or  a  draught  of  milk  and  water,  or  whey :  R  hydrargyri 
muriati  gr.  xvi.  fp.  vini  Gal.  ft  i.  cujus  cap.  cochl.  mediocr. 
vel  magn.  omn.  mane  nodfeque.  This  laft,  perfifted  in 
for  fome  time,  hath  effedlually  removed  the  different  de¬ 
grees  and  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  pox ,  efpecially  when 
accompanied  with  a  pint  or  more  of  a  decodlion  of  farfa- 
parilla. 

When  an  ulcer  appears,  or  any  fymptom  of  the  vene¬ 
real  matter,  being  abforbed,  the  ufe  of  mercury,  or  fome 
other  fpecific  is  neceffary.  If  the  mercury  is  ufed,  it  fhould 
be  fo  managed  that  the  whole  habit  may  be  affedled  by  it, 
and  yet  none  of  the  fenfible  difeharges  produced.  It 
fhould  be  given  fo  as  to  produce  hardnefs,  fullnefs,  and  a 
moderate  frequency  in  the  pulfe,  but  nothing  further ; 
for  mercury  is  mod  effectual  and  fpeedily  ufeful  when  the 
patient’s  ftrength  is  not  leffened  by  it.  As  to  a  falivation, 
it  is  not  neceffary,  in  order  to  a  fafe  and  effectual  cure. 
Indeed  an  unruly  patient  is  fometimes  beft  managed  this 
way.  See  Salivatio. 

In  the  worft  cafes  the  mercury  is  beft  conveyed  into  the, 
habit,  through  the  fldn ;  but  in  lefs  extraordinary  circum- 
flances,  its  inward  ufe  may  fuffice.  The  folution  of  hy¬ 
drargyrus  muriatus  is  mod  convenient  when  the  patient 
muft  be  expofed  to  the  air ;  otherwife  preparations  of 
crude  mercury  are  to  be  preferred,  or  the  pill  with  calom. 

&  antimonium  tartarifatum,  above  preferibed.  If,  without 
affecting  the  mouth,  mercurials  run  off'  by  the  inteftines, 
give  the  following  pill :  R  Opii  &  antimon.  tartarifat. 

5a  gr.  j,  conf.  cynofb.  q.  f.  f.  pil.  mane  ac  vefperi  fu¬ 
mend. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  whilft  the  patient  continues 
in  the  air  of  a  large  town,  all  means  prove  ineffedlual  J 
but,  foon  after  his  removal  into  the  country,  he  is  reftored 
to  health.  It  is  alfo  moft  fafe  to  continue  the  ufe  of  mer¬ 
curials  for  four  or  five  weeks,  although  every  fymptom 
may  have  difappeared. 

Dr.  Smith  recommends  the  following  concife  method 
of  managing  a  confirmed  lues  venerea.  Give  mercury  only 
by  way  of  alterative,  and  adminifter  it  as  follows  :  R  hy¬ 
drargyri  calcin.  gr.  i.  ad  iii.  fulph.  ant.  precip.  g.  ii.  ad  iv. 
extr.  opii,  gr.  fs.  ad  gr.  i.  conf.  rofar.  r.  q.  f.  f.  bol.  omn. 
nodi.  hor.  decubitus  fumend. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  bolus  the  patient  fhould 
take  half  a  pint  of  the  following  decodtion  four  times  a 
day:  R  Rad.  farfaparil.  3;  iij.  laureoke  5  ij.  coq.  ex~aq. 
font,  ft  iij.  ad  ftij.  &  cola. 

During  the  cure  he  diredts  that  the  patient  be 
kept  warm,  ufe  a  light  diet,  drink  plenty  of  broth 
and  other  thin  liquors,  and  go  frequently  into  a  warm 
bath. 

Sometimes  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  produces  un- 
eafinefs  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  or  paffeth  off  by  ftool 
too  freely ;  in  thefe  cafes,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts, 
the  mercury  may  with  equal  advantage  be  applied  by  rub- 
nng  the  ungt.  hydrargyri  fort,  on  the  lkin,  as  directed  in 
the  article  Salivatio,  which  fee. 

To  what  is  already  laid,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  is  a  neceffary  addition  in  all  cafes  where  the  « 
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patient’s  ftrength  is  diminifhed,  and  where  there  are  the 
cedematous  fwellings. 

In  cafe  of  a  woman’s  being  pregnant,  the  fame  gentle 
method  above  recommended  may  be  ufed  with  all  the 
fafety  and  advantage  that  follows  it  when  this  fuppofed 
impediment  does  not  attend.  In  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  is  an  inftance  of  a  pregnant  woman  be¬ 
ing  cured  by  the  ufe  of  hydrargyrus  muriatus  in  fp.  vin. 
Gal.  taken  inwardly,  and  walking  the  fores  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  therewith. 

Purges.  Thefe  can  only  be  required  on  account  of 
particular  fymptoms,  or  a  particular  habit  of  body :  for 
the  venereal  poifon  is  only  to  be  deltroyed  by  proper-al¬ 
teratives  ;  therefore,  as  brilk  purges  and  mercurial  medi¬ 
cines,  when  freely  ufed,  increafe  the  irritability  of  the 
habit,  and  thereby  render  the  cure  more  difficult,  fome 
prudence  is  required  in  their  ufe.  The  gentler  purges 
that  irritate  leaft  are  to  be  preferred  ;  and  mercurials  of 
the  Ampleft  kind  fliould  always  be  ufed ;  the  continuance 
of  either  of  them  ffiould  be  no  longer  than  until  the  re- 
fpe&ive  ends  are  obtained.  While  the  complaint  is  local, 
purges  are  obvioufly  ufelefs,  except  to  remove  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fymptom. 

Nitre.  It  is  commonly  ufed  to  abate  inflammation  in 
a  gonorrhoea  ;  but  as  it  produces  weaknefs  and  uneafinefs 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  hath  no  pretenfion  to 
the  end  for  which  it  was  given,  that  is,  either  to  fheathe 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  or  to  defend  the  urethra  from 
their  ftimuli,  emollients  and  demulcents  fhould  be  given 
in  its  Head.  Deco£tion  of  marfhmallow-roots,  or  folution 
of  gum  arabic,  would  be  properly  diredted  as  common 
drink. 

Lobelia.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  fpecifics 
ufed  by  the  American  Indians,  by  which  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  is  deftroyed,  and  all  its  fymptoms  removed. 

Mezereon.  The  bark  of  its  root  is  recommended  as 
a  radical  cure,  and  as  effe£tually  removing  nodes  and  noc¬ 
turnal  pains.  See  Laureola  Foemina.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  for  two  or  three  months. 

Sarfaparilla.  The  root  foon  relieves  night-pains, 
head-achs,  wafting,  dry  blotches,  moiftures,  and  even  a 
caries  in  the  bone  is  put  a  flop  to,  if  a  mild  mercurial 
courfe  accompanies  it.  The  decodlion  fliould  be  made 
freih,  at  the  furtheft,  every  day ;  and  is  beft  when  not 
made  with  a  mixture  of  guaiucum.  Joined  with  mer¬ 
cury,  it  always  effects  a  cure,  and  often  cures  after  a  long 
ufe  of  mercury  hath  failed. 

As  to  the  fymptoms  which  occafionally  attend  and  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  management,  the  following  methods 
ufually  fucceed. 

Chancres,  fee  Chancre.  Bubo,  fee  Bubo.  Swelled 
Tefticles,  fee  Hernia  Humoralis. 

Caruncles  in  the  Urethra.  They  rarely  take  place  be¬ 
fore  the  running  is  nearly  flopped,  if  ever  they  are  formed 
at  all,  for  it  is  a  cicatrix  that  is  found  on  diffettion  ;  the 
ulcers  in  the  urethra  healing,  leave  a  cicatrix  which  checks 
the  free  pafiage  of  the  urine.  A  bougie  palled  up  the 
urethra,  a  little  beyond  the  place  where  it  meets  with  re¬ 
finance  and  kept  there  an  hour  or  more  every  day,  is  the 
proper  method  of  cure.  Sometimes  a  ftrftfture  in  the 
urethra  is  miftaken  for  a  caruncle,  but  the  cure  is  the 
fame. 

Gumma,  tophus,  or  nodus.  Thefe  are  tumors  on  the 
periofteum ;  the  firft  is  the  fofteft  ;  the  laft  the  hardeft  ; 
they  are  moft  frequently  caufed  by  the  venereal  diforder; 
much  pain  attends  them.  The  deco&ion  of  mezereon, 
as  above  named,  is  recommended  as  a  radical  cure  ;  a  fa- 
livation  is  not  to  be  depended  on :  but  furgery  provides 
an  effectual  remedy,  viz.  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone, 
taking  out  the  tumor,  or  as  much  as  can  conveniently 
be  managed,  and  by  bringing  on  a  fuppuration. 

Ulcers.  Thefe  are  on  the  {kin,  or  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  ;  their  edges  are  reddifh,  or  fometimes  of  an  afh- 
colour,  but  their  furface  is  whitifh,  and  their  form  irre¬ 
gular  ;  they  are  fore  or  painful :  if  they  are  ill-treated, 
they  eafily  become  cancerous,  and  hardly  admit  of  a  cure, 
though  they  are  eafily  brought  to  look  well,  and  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  healing  ilate.  Rough  medicines,  and 
a  too  free  ufe  of  mercury,  produces  the  word  effe&s. 
Mild  mercurials  are  always  proper ;  if  there  is  any  mor¬ 
bid  acrimony  in  the  blood,  demulcents  fliould  accompany 
the  mercury  ;  and  the  bark  fhould  never  be  omitted  when 


venereal  ulcers  attend;  though,  if  there  is  an  inflammatory 
habit,  it  fhould  be  removed  by  bleeding,  ike. 

V enereal ,  as  well  as  other  ulcers,  are  difpofed  to  good 
granulation  and  fuppuration  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  given 
with  the  mercury*.  Fhe  bark  alone,  by  deftroying  the 
irritability  of  the  f/ftem,  will  make  the  ulcers  put  on  a 
good  appearance  and  heal ;  but  after  a  time,  the  difeafe 
will  be  apt  to  make  its  appearance  again,  fo  that  we  fliould 
never  truft  to  any  medicine  but  mercury. 

It  delerves  notice,  that  mercury  will  fometimes  produce 
ulcers,  on  the  tonfils,  uvula,  and  infide  of  the  cheek,  which 
do  not  look  much  unlike  a  venereal  ulcer,  viz.  deep,  with  a 
loofe  Hough,  and  unequal  hard  riling  craggy,  edges,  but 
appear  fuperficial,  i.  e.  more  like  an  inflamed  erofion. 
i  he  bark  with  cleanlinefs,  will  remove  thefe  ulcers  in  a 
few  days,  even  when  to  a  perfon  unufed  to  obferve  thefe 
cafes,  the  velum  palati  would  feem  likely  to  drop  off  in 
two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Bell  obferves,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  that  thofe 
which  he  calls  fymptomatic,  or  that  are  the  refult  of  a 
venereal  taint  that  hath  been  of  a  long  continuance,  are 
Angular  in  the  appearance  of  their  difeharge,  which  is  as 
follows :  at  firft  it  is  thin,  but  foon  becomes  tough  and 
vifeid  ;  having  a  very  loathfome,  though  not  the  ordinary 
foetid  putrid  fmell,  and  a  Angular  greenifh  yellow  colour. 
In  fuch  ulcers  as  have  an  old  pox  for  their  caufe,  we 
fhould  depend  on  the  effects  of  mercury  given  internally, 
contenting  ourfelves  with  fuch  external  applications  as 
will  keep  the  fore  clean.  In  this  manner,  the  differ¬ 
ent  ulcers  healing  up  merely  by  the  ufe  of  internal 
remedies,  proves  almoft  to  a  certainty,  that  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  eradicated  from  the  habit ;  and  further,  it  is  the 
only  proof  that  little  or  no  more  mercury  is  requir¬ 
ed.  F znereal  ulcers  are  apt  to  be  inflamed,  and  then  by 
the  pain  they  occaAon  are  very  troublefome;  if  this  in¬ 
flammation  becomes  conflderable,  bleed ;  but  for  the  moft 
part  a  proper  application  of  the  faturnine  poultice  will 
iuffice.  The  inflammation  removed,  the  ungt.  cereum. 
Ph.  Edinb.  will  be  the  only  needful  drefliug.  The  pij. 
mere.  Ph.  Edinb.  is  generally  the  be  beft  mercurial  for  in¬ 
ward  ufe,  but  fometimes  it  fails,  and  then  the  hydrargyrus 
muriatus  is  generally  more  fuccefsful;  it  maybe  given  in 
the  form  of  pills,  or  folution.  In  fome  obftinate  venereal 
ulcers,  it  fometimes  happens  that  various  mercurial  pre¬ 
parations  are  to  be  tried  before  it  is  known  on  which  to 
depend  ;  but  when  a  proper  one  is  difeovered,  it  fhould 
be  ufed  for  fome  time  after  every  appearance  that  is  vene¬ 
real  hath  vanifhed.  Whatever  preparation  of  mercury  be 
employed,  it  fhould  always  be  continued  till  a  forenefs 
of  the  mouth  be  induced  :  and  it  fhould  never  be  carried 
further  than  is  neceffary  to  produce  a  moderate  fpitting. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  a  falivation ;  to  guard  againft  this, 
the  warm  bath  fhould  be  ufed  along  with  the  mercury ; 
or  inftead  of  the  warm  bath,  the  ufe  of  a  flannel  fhirt 
next  the  fkin  ;  care  being  taken  never  to  expofe  the 
body  to  much  cold.  If  the  ulcer  is  feated  near  a  bone, 
and  fungous  fleffi  appears  in  it,  a  caries  may  be  fufpedled ; 
in  which  cafe,  befides  the  neceflary  treatment  for  carious 
bones,  mercury  muft  be  admmiftered.  Thefe  ulcers  are 
not  unfrequently  obftinate  and  do  not  heal,  although  every 
venereal  fymptom  hath  vanifhed  :  here  we  may  fufpedt 
the  prefence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  and  that  both  have 
had  their  fhare  in  producing  as  well  as  continuing  the 
ulcer.  As  foon  as  the  difeafe  is  difeovered,  the  proper 
remedies  for  its  removal  muft  be  directed ;  and  then  a 
cure  will  foon  be  accomplifhed.  It  may  be  that  the  fores 
will  not  heal,  though  no  other  difeafe  is  attendant,  but 
from  the  free  ufe  of  mercury,  &c.  the  body  is  enfeebled  ; 
here  the  bark,  or  opium,  or  both,  with  a  nourifhing  diet, 
a  pure  air,  and  moderate  exercife  may,  be  tried,  and 
ufually  fuccefs  will  be  the  refult.  If  the  Houghs  on  thefe 
ulcers  are  tough,  dreffings  that  gently  ftimulate  will  be 
required ;  e.  g.  R  Ung.  refinse  flavae  3  i-  hydrargyri 
nitratis  rubri  3  ij.  m.  When  the  Houghs  are  call:  off; 
and  a  proper  difeharge  is  produced,  drefs  with  fuch  other 
means  as  the  then  ftate  of  the  fore  requires.  When  a 
gland  is  the  feat  of  a  general  ulcer,  a  kindly  fuppuration 
is  then  difficultly  produced,  and  fometimes  a  cure  cannot 
be  performed,  without  deftroying  at  leaft  all  the  harden¬ 
ed  part  of  it.  This  is  beft  done  by  repeated  applications 
of  the  argent,  nitrati,  which  may  be  repeated  every  third 
or  fourth  day.  See  Bell  onUlgers,  vol.vi.  p.  381.  &c. 

Venereal 
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Venereal  ulcers,  whether  from  buboes,  chancres,  or 
otherwife,  when  they  appear  cancerous,  will  gradually  give 
way  by  the  ufe  of  frefli  air,  a  fuller  diet,  abitinence  from 
mercury,  or  by  means  of  hemlock  applied  outwardly,  or 
given  inwardly,  whether  with  or  without  opiates.  Some¬ 
times,  a  more  fpeedy  effedl  has  been  obferved  from  eat¬ 
ing  fix  or  more  lemons  in  a  day.  See  fome  obfervations  of 
this  kind  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranl'.  vol.  ii.  p.  338,  &c. 
Venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat  may  be  conveniently  relieved 
with  the  following :  R  hydrargyri  muriati,  gr.  x.  acidi 
muriatici,  gut.  v.  tin£l.  lav.  c.  %i.  m.  cap.  gut.  v — xx.  bis 
die,  in  aq.  pura  vel  jufcul.  avenac. 

Warts  and  excrefcences.  When  the  infe&ion  is  fe- 
curely  dellroyed,  thefe  may  be  removed  either  by  a  caullic 
or  the  knife.  If  they  are  cut  away,  deftroy  their  roots 
with  the  argent  nitratum,  if  they  are  warts,  or  hard- 
ifh  ;  but  the  .fofter  rub  them  only  with  a  mixture  of 
quickfilver  and  lard,  in  equal  quantities,  or  with  the  aq. 
phagteden.  When  the  whole  is  dellroyed,  heal  the  ul¬ 
cer,  as  a  common  one. 

Mr.  Deafe,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Edinb.  Medical 
Commentaries,  obferves,  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate 
venereal  warts  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  cautious  againft 
perfifling  very  long  in  a  courfe  of  mercury  for  their  re¬ 
moval.  hie  alferts,  that  they  continue  after  the  venereal 
virus  is  effectually  removed  from  the  habit,  fo  then  they 
are  merely  local,  and  require  no  other  treatment  than 
fuch  applications  as  will  remove  and  prevent  them  from 
returning. 

Pains  in  the  bones.  Thefe  are  molt  troublefome  in  the 
night.  The  decodlion  of  mezereon  is  here  effectual  ; 
but  an  opiate  Ihould  be  given  at  bed-time,  until  the  dif- 
eafe  is  vanifhed.  In  this  cafe  be  attentive  to  the  deftrnc- 
tion  of  the  venereal  infection. 

Phymofis.  In  the  venereal  dlfeafe  this  is  ufually  of  the 
cedematous  kind  5  and  befides  the  ufe  of  proper  mercu¬ 
rials,  the  bark  Ihould  alfo  be  given  from  an  ounce,  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  every  kind  of 
phymofis,  let  milk  and  water  be  injedled  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans  very  often.  If  by  a  due  ufe  of  proper 
means  the  phymofis  does  not  give  way,  it  mull  be  cut 
Open  with  a  knife  :  for  beauty  the  inpifion  may  be  made 
on  the  upper-part,  but  to  avoid  every  inconvenience  it 
may  be  in  one  fide.  If  the  phymofis  hath  continuec 
long,  fo  that  the  prepuce  is  hard  and  feirrhous,  the  whole 
of  the  prepuce  Ihould  be  cut  off.  Externally  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Goulard’s  faturnine  water,  or  other  fuch  like 
application,  may  be  ufed  to  remove  the  phymofis  in  the 
beginning,  but  emollient  poultices  muff  be  forborne. 

Paraphymojis.  The  fame  general  method  is  proper  here 
that  is  dire£led  for  the  phymofis.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  I. 

Cordee.  See  Chorde. 

See  Wallis’s  Sydenham  on  the  Venereal  Dlfeafe. 
Chapman’s  Abridgment  of  Aftruc.  Heifter’s  Surgery. 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  the  fecond.  Falck’s  Treatife 
on  the  Venereal  Dlfeafe.  Fordyce’s  Review  of  the  Vene¬ 
real  Dfeafe.  White’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  399,  423. 
Swediar  on  Venereal  Complaints. 

LUJULA.  Wood-sorrel.  It  is  the  oxalis  aceto- 
cella.  Linn. 

LUMBAGO,  from  lumbus ,  a  loin.  The  rheumatic  pain 
in  the  loins.  See  Rheumatismus.  Named  alfo  lordofis , 
nephralgia  rheumatica.  The  Latins  have  fo  called  a  tabes 
dor  falls.  Pains  from  other  caufes,  when  in  this  part, 
alfo  take  this  name. 

Lumbago  Psoadica. 

— -  Apostematosa.  >  See  Arthropuosis. 
- Ab  arthrocace.  J 

LUMBALIS,  and  Lumbaris  internus.  Names  for 
the  pfoas  mufcle.  See  Psoas. 

LUMBARES.  The  lumbal  nerves.  They  pafs 
out  from  the  fpinal  marrow  through  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  and  become  larger  from  the  firft  to  the  laft.  The 
firft  lumbal  nerve  throws  a  large  branch  backwards,  and 
two  filaments  to  the  intercoftal ;  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
goes  through  the  pfoas  mufcle,  then  to  the  fpine  of  the 
os  ilium,  at  whofe  anterior  fuperior  procefs  it  throws  off 
feveral  branches  to  the  mufcles,  and  one  to  the  fpermatic 
cord  in  the  male,  and  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  fe¬ 
male.  The  firft,  going  to  join  the  fecond,  gives  off  two 
filaments,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  fpermatic  cord,  the 
other  paffes  under  the  ligamentum  Poupartii  to  the 


groin  :  it  is  from  this  that  fome  account  for  the  pain  that 
is  felt  in  the  thigh  during  a  fit  of  the  ftone. 

The  fecond  lumbar  nerve  lies  on  the  infide  of  the  pfoas 
mufcle,  goes  through  the  head  of  it,  and  runs  along  it ; 
then  goes  through  the  annular  aperture  of  the  obliquus 
externus  to  the  ferotum  in  males,  and  the  labia  in  women. 
The  fecond  lumbal  nerve  joins  with  the  third  ;  find  that 
again  communicating  with  the  fourth,  form  trie  crural 
nerve.  See  Cruralis.^ 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves,  and  the  three  firft, 
facial,  form  the  nervus  fciat'tcus ,  fciatic  nerve,  which 
paffmg  out  at  the  great  fciatic  notch,  runs  down  between 
the  tuberculum  il'chii  and  trochanter  major,  along  the 
internal  and  pofterior  part  of  the  thigh,  between  the 
biceps  and  feminervofus,  as  far  as  the  ham,  rather 
nearer  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  than  the 
outer.  See  Cauda  Equina. 

Lumbares  arterize.  They  go  out  pofteriorly  from 
the  inferior  defeending  aorta,  in  five  or  fix  pairs,  or  more, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  intercoftals.  The 
upper  ones  fend  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  diaphragm  and  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  femi-intercoftal  arteries  they  are  alfo  diftributed 
to  the  pfoas,  and  other  adjacent  mufcles ;  and,  by  perfo¬ 
rating  the  oblique  mufcles,  they  become  external  hypo- 
gaftric  arteries.  They  alfo  go  to  the  vertebral  mufcles, 
and  enter  the  fpinal  canal. 

- - Vena.  Sometimes  they  proceed  from  the  vena 

cava,  near  the  bifurcation,  and  principally  on  the  right 
fide  fometimes  they  proceed  from  the  left  iliac  vein  ; 
this  branch  communicates  with  the  azygos  and  intercoftal 
veins* 

LUMBARIS  EXTERNUS.  See  Quadratus  lum- 

BORUM. 

-  Internus,  i.  e.  Mufc.  pfoas  magnus.  See  Psoas. 

- -  Regio.  The  region  of  the  loins.  It  is 

the  pofterior  external  region  of  the  belly.  It  extends 
from  the  loweft  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  the  laft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  back,  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  os  ilium.  The  fides  of  this  region  are 
moft  properly  called  the  loins,  but  the  middle  part  hath 
no  proper  name  in  man.  This  region  takes  in  alfo  the 
mufculus  quadratus  lumborum  on  each  fide  the  lower 
portions  of  the  facro  Inmbares,  of  the  longiffimi,  and  la- 
tiffimi  dorfi,  the  mufculus  facer,  &c. 

LUMBRICALES  MUSCULI.  So  called  becaufe  they 
are  long  and  (lender,  like  lumbrlcus ,  a  worm  •,  alfo  fidl et¬ 
na  les  ;  fexores  prlmi  internodii  digitorum.  Thefe  belong 
both  to  the  hands  and  feet.  They  are  the  productions 
of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  the  toes,  and  taking  their 
origin  from  their  refpective  tendons,  they  wheel  about 
the  bafis  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  join  with  the  ex- 
tenfors.  Their  office  is,  when  the  extenfors  have  done 
their  utmoft  to  finifn  the  extenfion,  and  when  the  flexors 
have  done  their  utmoft  to  finifli  the  flexion.  Brown  calls 
them,  vcrmicularesy  and  flexor es  prlmi  internodii . 
LUMBRICI.  The  round-worms.  7  c 

Lumbrici  lati.  Tape-worms,  j  bee  *  ERME?* 
LUMBR1CORUM  SEM.  See  Santonicum. 

^  LUMBRICUS  TERR.ESTIS.  The  earth  worm. 
Thefe  worms  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  antifpafmodic  and 
diuretic  virtue.  If  they  are  moiftened  with  vinous  fpirits 
to  prevent  their  putrefying,  and  fet  in  a  cellar,  they  are 
almoft  wholly  reiolved  in  a  few  days  into  a  flimy  liquor, 
which  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  alkaline  falts,  to  yield 
cryftals  of  nitre.  They  are  as  good  as  fnails  for  the  fame 
purpofes  that  fnails  are  ufed. 

LUMBUS  VENERIS.  See  Millefolium. 

LUNA.  So  the  chemilts  call  silver.  See  Argentum. 

Luna  Philosophorum.  See  Antimonii  regulus. 

LUNARE  OS.  The  fecond  bone  of  the  firft  row  in 
the  wrift.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  one  of  its  fides  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent.  See  Carpus. 

L  UN  ARIA.  Moon-wort.  Boerhaave  mentions 
eleven  fpecies.  It  is  a  kind  of  ofmunda,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  fo  called  ;  but  it  is  not  in  ufe  as  a  medicine. 

Lunaria,  called  alfo  boriza.  A  name  for  a  fpe- 
cies  of  thlafpidium,  of  ofmunada ,  of  lonthlafpl,  of  medi- 
eago ,  and  bulbonach. 

LUNATICA,  Ischuria.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
which  returns  monthly.  It  is  noticed  by  Sauvages.  See 

Ischuria. 

5  LUNiETRIA.  , 
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LUN.®TRIA.  In  the  chemical  jargon,  it  is  a  fpccies 
of  he£tic,  which  is  curable  in  one  period  of  the  moon. 

LUPARIA.  Alfo  called  aconitum  Ponticumy  aconi-  - 
turn  folio  Platan /,  aconitum  Lycoflonum  luteum.  Yellow 
wolf’s  bane.  Like  the  other  fpecies  it  is  poifonous. 

LUPIA.  A  kind  of  tumor  like  a  ganglion  ;  it  is  hard, 
and  may  be  feated  on  any  part  of  the  body.  When  it  is 
in  the  infide  of  the  eye-lid  it  is  called  chalaoca.  A  round, 
fmall,  foft  tumor  about  the  joints  is  called  lupia.  Dr. 
Cullen  ufes  this  term  as  the  generic  one  for  a  wen. 
See  N^evus. 

LUPINUS.  A  lupine.  It  is  a  podded  plant,  and, 
with  us,  only  an  ornament  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  July  and  Auguft.  Boer¬ 
haave  mentions  feven  fpecies.  That  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine  was  the  lupbtus  albus,  Linn. 

LUPULUS,  alfo  called  Humulus ,  convolvulus  peren- 
nis.  The  hop.  This  plant  hath  hollow  {talks,  and 
broad  ferrated  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  three,  or  five 
{harp-pointed  fedtions.  On  the  tops,  grow  loofe  fcaly 
heads,  with  fmall  flat  feeds  among  them.  It  grows  wild 
in  hedges,  and  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  thofe  that  are  in  ufe  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  plantations.  It  is  perennial.  In  Auguft  and 
September,  the  fcaly  heads  are  dried  in  kilns  by  means 
of  a  gentle  fire. 

The  fcaly  heads  have  a  bitter,  warm,  aromatic  tafte  ; 
they  give  out  their  virtue  to  fpirit,  both  proof  and  recti¬ 
fied,  by  maceration  without  heat;  and  to  water,  by  warm 
infufion.  The  extracts  obtained  from  the  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture  is  an  elegant  bitter ;  but  the  only  prefent  ufe  of  this 
article  is  for  preferving  malt-liquor.  The  Spaniards 
boil  a  pound  of  HOP-roots  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  fix  pints, 
and  drink  half  a  pint  of  the  decoCtion,  whilft  in  bed,  every 
morning;  this  they  do  to  cure  the  lues  venerea.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

LUPUS.  A  name  for  the  cancer,  becaufe  it  eats 
away  the  flefh  like  a  wolf ;  called  alfo  formex. 

Lupus  Philosophorum.  See  Antimonium. 

LUSCIOSUS.  One  who  only  difcerns  objects  that 
are  very  near  the  eye* 

LUSCITIOSI.  See  Nyctalups. 

LUTEA,  called  alfo  luteola ,  Jlruihium>  and  DYER’s 
weed.  The  root  boiled  with  fait  dyes  wool  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour.  Diofcorides  recommends  it  as  ufeful  in 
the  jaundice,  but  the  prefent  praCfice  does  not  notice  it. 

LUTEUM  minus.  See  Rhodia. 

LUTUM.  Lute.  Many  chemical  veflels  require  to 
be  covered  withdomething  to  preferve  them  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fire,  from  being  broken  or  melted,  and  alfo  to 
clofe  exactly  their  joinings  to  each  other.  The  matters 
prepared  for  thofe  ends  are,  in  general,  called  lutes  \  when 
this  luting  is  applied  as  a  cover  to  veflels,  it  is  alfo  callec 
coating.  Glafs  veflels  may  be  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  coarfe  fand,  and  refraCtory  clay,  mixec 
up  with  water  and  a  little  hair,  fo  as  to  form  a  liquic 
pafte.  This  may  be  fpread  with  a  brufh  upon  the  glafs, 
and  when  the  firft  coat  is  dry,  lay  on  another,  & c.  unti 
the  covering  is  fufliciently  thick. 

The  lutes  with  which  the  joining  of  veflels  are  clofec 
are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  to  be  made,  and  of  the  fubftances  to  be  diftilled  in 
thefe  veflels.  When  vapours  of  watery  liquors,  and  fuch 
as  are  not  corrofive,  are  to  be  prevented  from  efcaping,  it 
is  fufficient  to  furround  the  joining  of  the  receiver  to  the 
nofe  of  the  alembic,  or  of  the  retort,  with  flips  of  paper, 
or  of  linen,  covered  with  a  mixture  of  wheat-flour  anc 
water,  of  the  confiftency  of  foft  pafte,  or  flips  of  bladder 
wetted,  may  fuffice  if  carefully  applied  fo  as  to  fecure 
every  chink.  When  more  penetrating  and  diffolving  va¬ 
pours  are  to  be  fecured,  the  lute  may  confift  of  a  foft  pafte 
made  of  quick-lime  that  is  quenched  in  air,  and  mixec 
with  the  white  of  egg.  When  corrofive  acid  vapours  are 
to  be  confined,  the  lute ,  known  by  the  name  of  fat  lute , 
is  very  proper  ;  it  is  thus  made  :  fift  fine  clay,  that  is  we 
dried  and  powdered,  through  a  filken  fearce,  moiften  it 
with  water,  and  then  beat  it  into  a  ftiff  pafte  with  line¬ 
feed  oil  that  is  boiled,  and  fit  for  the  painter’s  ufe.  This 
pafte  is  to  be  applied  to  the  junctures;  but  as  it  does  not 
dry,  it  imtft  be  fecured  by  m$ans  of  flips  of  linen  wrapped 
round  it,  and  thefe  flips  muft  be  covered  with  the  lute 
Hiude  of  quenched  lime  and  white  of  egg.  Diet.  Chem. 


LUXATIO,  ?  alfo  diflocatioy  Efaxuatio,  lygtfmo\.  A 
LUXATURA,  J  luxation  or  dislocation.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  eCtopise.  Coelius  Aurelianus  calls  it  delocatio- 
?.  CEgineta,  in  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  deferibes  a  luxation  as 
follows  :  “  it  is  a  removal  of  the  bone  received  from  its 
proper  cavity  to  another,  by  means  of  which  voluntary 
motion  is  hindered.”  Boerhaave  fays,  that  the  removal 
of  an  articulated  bone  from  its  cavity,  is  etiher  total  or 
jartial ;  and  that  the  former  is  a  luxation ,  and  the  latter 
a  diftortion  ;  but  a  partial  luxation  is  properly  termed  a 
'ubluxation,  becaufe  a  diftortion  denotes  a  change  in 
the  fituation  of  the  mufcles.  Another  divifion  is  into 
imple  and  compound  luxations  :  the  firft  is,  when  a 
wound,  a  fraCture,  a  contufion,  or  other  marks  of  vio- 
ence  attend.  > 

Luxations  may  proceed  from  external,  or  from  inter¬ 
nal  caufes ;  and  thofe  from  internal  caufes  are  thus  known. 

1.  The  limb  is  fo  relaxed,  that  it  may  be  eafily  moved  in 
any  direCEon.  2.  There  is  a  cavity  about  the  joint,  and 
a  hollownefs  between  the  bones,  which  may  be  felt  with 
the  fingers.  3.  The  diflocated  bone  may  eafily  be  re¬ 
placed,  but  foon  flips  out  again  fpontaneoufly,  becaufe  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  ligament  and  mufcles.  4.  The  dif¬ 
located  limb  is  longer  than  the  found  one.  5.  No  pain^ 
inflammation,  or  convulfion,  attends  a  luxation  of  this 
kind.  6.  This  happens  generally  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  femur,  or  humerus,  and  fometimes  in  the  articulation 
of  the  foot  with  the  tibia.  When  a  luxation  happens  from 
an  external  injury,  the  diagnoftics  are  fometimes  uncer¬ 
tain,  becaufe  a  violent  contufion,  or  diftortion,  may  ren¬ 
der  the  joint  tumid,  which,  with  the  pain,  will  obfeure 
the  evidences  of  a  luxation.  In  fuch  dubious  cafes  we 
muft  fufpend  our  judgment ;  and,  indeed,  could  we  be 
pofitive  that  a  luxation  had  happened,  until  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  tumor  had,  in  a  good  degree,  given  way, 
attempts  towards  a  reduction  would  be  improper.  How¬ 
ever,  the  moft  readily  to  difeover  a  luxation ,  it  may  be 
,  obferved,  that  when  the  head  of  a  bone  is  removed  out  of 
its  place,  the  other  end  will  be  diftorted  in  an  oppofite  di¬ 
rection  ;  for  when  the  fuperior  end  is  outwards,  the  infe¬ 
rior  will  be  inwards,  and  vice  verfa.  Further,  generally 
a  tumor  is  obfervable  where  the  diflocated  part  of  the 
bone  is  feated,  and  an  hollownefs  where  it  receded  from  ; 
though  where  there  is  much  flefh,  the  tumor  and  cavity 
are  not  eafily  perceivedi 

Various  fymptoms  occur  in  confeqtlence  of  a  luxation * 
but  thefe  are  fomewhat  different,  or  as  the  parts  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  which  the  accident  hath  happened ;  in  general, 
they  are  an  immobility,  or  at  leaft  a  defective  motion  of 
the  diflocated  limb ;  a  diffraction  of  fome  of  the  adjacent 
mufcles,  and  a  relaxation  of  others ;  a  torpor  of  the  fub- 
jacent  parts ;  a  comprefiion  of  the  adjacent  veflels,  whence 
an  atrophy,  or  a  gangrene,  pain,  an  oedema,  convul¬ 
fion,  &c. 

Compound  luxations  are  more  dangerous  than  com¬ 
pound  fractures.  Boerhaave  fays,  “  The  word  luxation 
of  all  is  that  produced  by  a  folution,  or  a  feparation  of  the 
epiphyfis  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  general,  a  modeft. 
prognoftic  is  moft  confident  with  {kill,  experience,  and 
prudence ;  but  difficulties  and  uncertainties  are  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  largenefs  of  the  luxation ,  that  is,  the 
diftance  of  the  diflocated  bone  from  its  proper  place  :  the 
figure  of  the  luxated  limb  ;  the  part  in  which  the  luxation 
is  feated  ;  the  parts  preffed,  or  intercepted;  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  other  violent  fymptoms. 

The  principal  indications  of  cure  are,  to  reduce  the 
luxated  part ;  and  fecondly,  to  retain  it  in  its  proper  fitu¬ 
ation.  But  if  inflammation,  or  tumor  are  confiderable, 
thefe  fhould  be  removed  before  a  redu£tion  is  attempted. 
In  reducing  luxations ,  the  mufcles  fhould  all  be  put  into 
a  date  of  the  greateft  relaxation.  Mr.  Pott  obferves;  that 
the  afliftance  of  the  mufcles  are  the  only  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  reducing  luxations ;  that  much  force  is  never 
required,  provided  the  mufcles  are  relaxed  by  a  proper 
pofition  of  the  limb  ;  and  that  in  recent  cafes,  at  leaft,  the 
capfular  ligament  will  rarely,  if  ever  impede.  The  ex- 
tention  fhould  be  gradual  and  continued,  until  the  diflo¬ 
cated  bone  is  on  a  level  with  the  cavity  from  whence  it 
receded,  at  which  time,  if  the  head  does  not  return  of  it- 
felf,  it  muft  be  affifted  by  preffing  upon  it,  and  making  a 
lever  of  the  diflocated  bone.  Dr.  Hunter  feeras  to  think 
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that  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  is  rarely  an  impediment 
to  reduction,  but  the  rupture  in  the  capfular  ligament  ; 
•however,  they  both  recommend  a  gentle  extenfion,  and 
to  avoid  every  violent  effort; 

A  Luxation  of  the  Ankle; 

Dr.  Hunter  obferves  that  when  there  is  a  luxation  of  the 
malleolus  internus,  there  is  generally  a  fraCtufe  of  the 
-fibula  ;  but  that  if  the  perfon  is  of  a  lax  habit,  the  liga¬ 
ments  may  be  relaxed  without  a  fraCture. 

,  If  the  ankle  is  luxated  inwardly,  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
turns  outward  ;  if  it  is  luxated  outwardly,  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  turns  inwafd;  if  forward,  the  heel  becomes 
fhorter,  and  the  foot  longer  than  ufual ;  if  backwards, 
the  heel  feems  lengthened,  and  the  foot  fhortened.  This 
kiftd  of  luxation  is  ufually  attended  with  violent  pain, 
and  often  with  other  very  violent  fymptoms  •,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  reducing  the  ankle  is  proportioned  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  caufe.  Place  the  patient  on  a  table  or  bed, 
and  the  leg  with  the  knee  bent,  fhould  be  firmly  fecured 
,by  an  afiiftant  or  two.  The  foot  is  now  to  be  put  into 
that  fituation-  which  tends  moll  effectually  to  relax  all  the 
mufcles  which  belong  to  it ;  and  being  given  to  an 
afiiftant,  he  muft  be  defired  to  extend  it  in  that  di¬ 
rection  till  the  moft  prominent  point  of  the  aftragalus 
has  clearly  palled  the  end  of  the  tibia,  when  the  bone 
will  either  flip  into  its  place,  or  may  be  eafily  forced  into 
it.  The  reduction  finilhed,  the  patient  Ihould  keep  in 
beef  until  the  fymptoms  leave  him,  and  he  is  in  fome 
meafure  able  to  reft  upon  his  ankle.  See  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  vii  p.  274.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  166. 

A'  Luxation  of  the  Clavicle 

When  this  accident  happens,  the  fooner  the  reduction 
is  performed  the  better,  for  old  luxations  of  this  kind  are 
rarely  cured. 

The  .clavicle  may  flip  from  the  fternum  either  outward¬ 
ly  or  inward ;  in  the  firft  cafe  a  preternatural  tumor  is 
obferved  about  the  joining  of  the  bones  :  in  the  latter  cafe, 
a  finus  is  obferved  in  the  part  affeCted,  the  afpera  arteria, 
the  carotids,  the  contiguous  nerve,  and  the  oefophagus, 
are  fqueezed.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  bone  in  thele 
cafes,  the  fame  general  methods  will  fuffice  which  are 
laid  down  in  a  cafe  of  a  fraCtured  clavicle,  when  the  ac¬ 
cident  hath  happened  near  the  breaft  bone :  the  fame 
may  be  alfo  obferved  with  refpe'Ct  to  a  luxation  happen¬ 
ing  next  the  acromion. 

A  luxation  happening  next  the  acromion  is  fometimes 
not  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  a  luxated  humerus.  Pare 
obferves,  when  this  cafe  happens,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  clavicle  protuberates  upwards,  and  a  hollow  or  cavity 
is  obferved  in  the  part  where  the  clavicle  is  feparated  from 
the  acromion ;  violent  pains  alfo  attend,  and  the  patient 
cannot  move  the  arm  upwards.  If  in  this  laft  cafe  the  re¬ 
duction  is  not  fpeedily  effected,  the  arm  will  moft  proba¬ 
bly  foon  become  paralytic. 

The  greateft  care  is  required  in  the  ufe  of  bandages  •,  a 
defeCt  herein  may  leave  a  ftiff  or  a  luxated  arm.  If  the 
bone  is  luxated  near  the  fternum,  and  is  ftarted  outward, 
befides  bolfters  to  fupprefs  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  ca- 
pelline  bandage  Ihould  be  ufed  ;  but,  if  inward,  the  ftel- 
late  bandage  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  its  keeping 
the  fhoulder  back.  If  the  Luxation  is  next  the  fcapula, 
the  fpica  with  two  heads  may  be  ufed.  If  both  clavicles 
.are  difplaced,  the  double  fpica  muft  be  applied  as  direCted 
in  luxations  of  the  humerus  and  fcapula.  See  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  vi.  p.  204.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  157. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Os  Coccygis. 

It  may  be  forced  internally  by  a  blow,  and  outwardly 
by  a  difficult  birth.  In  this  cafe  violent  pain  is  felt  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpine,  inflammations  and  fuppuration 
in  the  reCIum  are  produced ;  thefe  fymptoms,  with  the 
fight  and  touch,  difeover  this  luxeytion. 

If  this  luxation  is  outward,  it  may  be  replaced  by  pref- 
fure  with  the  thumb;  if  inward,  dip  the  fore-finger  in  oil, 
introduce  it  as  high  as  poffible  up  the  anus,  and  pufh  it 
outward,  whilft  the  other  fingers,  applied  externally, 
guide  it  to  a  proper  place. 

1  he  T  bandage  is  proper  here.  After  the  bone  is  re¬ 
duced,  keep  the  patient  pretty  much  in  bed,  and  when 
he  does  arile,  let  him  fit  in  a  chair  with  a  hole  in  it.  See 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.vi.  p.  201.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  157. 


] 

.rf  Luxation  of  the  Elbow. 

A  perfeCt  luxation  rarely  happens  here,  except  the  ole¬ 
cranon  is  fraCtured,  or  the  ligament  greatly  weakened. 
This  luxation  may  be  backward  (which  is  moft  frequent), 
forward,  outward,  or  inWard.  If  the  luxation  is  back¬ 
ward,  the  arm  appears  crooked  a  d  fhorter,  and  cannot 
be  extended ;  in  the  internal  part  of  the  flexure  the  hume¬ 
rus  will  be  prominent ;  in  the  external,  the  olecranon, 
with  a  large  cavity  between  both  bones.  When,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fraCture  of  the  olecranon,  the  cubit  is  pufhed 
forward,  the  os  humeri  will  ftick  out  behind,  the  ulna 
is  prominent  on  the  fore -part,  and  a  finus  appears  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  luxation.  If  the  luxation  is  external,  the 
tumor  is  fo  too,  and  vice  verfa. 

In  a  violent  luxation ,  or  one  of  long  ftanding,  the  bone 
cannot  be  replaced  without  great  difficulty,  by  reafon  of 
the  ftrong  ligaments  and  various  proceffes.  Recent  and 
(lighter  luxations  are  more  eafily  reftored. 

If  the  ligaments  and  tendons  are  rigid,  let  emollient  ap¬ 
plications  be  ufed  fome  time  before  attempting  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  the  egg  liquor  is  ufeful  in  this  cafe.  See  Anchy¬ 
losis. 

Reduce  this  luxation  by  making  an  extenfion  until  the 
fore-arm  can  be  put  into  a  ftate  of  flexion,  and  then  the 
reft  is  eafily  accomplilhed  by  bearing  upon  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  with  one  hand,  and  by  taking  hold  of  the 
wrift  and  bending  the  elbow  with  the  other;  and  if  it  isAon. 
either  fide,  the  hand  of  the  patient  muft  be  turned  in¬ 
ward  or  outward,  at  the  fame  inftant,  as  the  cafe  requires. 
After  reduction  an  arm  fhould  be  hung  in  a  fling  for 
fome  time,  that  the  parts  may  recover  their  tone.  See 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.vi.  p.  239.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  162. 

Luxation  of  the  Fibula. 

This  bone  may  be  feparated  from  the  tibia,  either  at 
the  lower  or  fuperior  part.  When  it  happens  at  the  infe¬ 
rior  part  it  generally  proceeds  from  a  luxation  of  the  foot 
externally  ;  this  bone  muft  therefore  be  reduced,  bound 
up,  and  the  reft  of  the  treatment  muft  be  agreeable  to  the 
directions  given  for  luxations  of  the  knee  and  patella. 
See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  xi.  p.  273. 

A  Lux  at  jon  of  the  Fingers. 

The  joints  of  the  fingers  may  be  luxated  in  every  di¬ 
rection  ;  but  an  eafy  extenfion  and  gentle  preflure  with  a 
finger  and  thumb  will  eafily  reduce  them.  See  Luxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Metacarpus.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  249.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  163. 

o 

A  Luxation  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot  and  Toes. 

A  diflocation  of  thefe  bones  produces  great  pain,  in¬ 
flammations,  and  fometimes  convulfiorts,  &c.  if  fpeedy 
aififtance  is  not  obtained.  They  are  reduced  as  direCted 
in  cafe  of  bones  in  the  hand  being  the  fubjeCts  of  this  ac¬ 
cident.  The  toes  are  treated  as  direCted  for  the  fingers- 
See  White’s  Surgery,  p.  167. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Hand. 

The  hand  may  be  luxated  backward,  forward,  and  on 
each  fide  but  backward  and  forward  moft  frequently. 
The  hand  is  faid  to  be  luxated  forward  when  it  inclines  to 
the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  fingers  ;  backwards,  when  it  in¬ 
clines  towards  the  extenfor  mufcles;  outwards,  when  there 
is  a  tumor  near  the  thumb  and  a  cavity  near  the  little  fin¬ 
ger,  and  inwards  when  the  reverfe  happens. 

From  the  diftortion  of  the  ftrong  ligament  there  is  ex- 
quifite  pain  and  a  rigidity  of  the  fingers,  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  bent  nor  extended,  by  reafon  of  the  compreffion 
of  their  tendons  ;  from  hence  will  follow  inflammation, 
tumor,  abfeefs,  gangrene,  and  a  caries  of  the  fpongy 
bones  of  the  carpus,  which  are  feldom  curable  but  by  am¬ 
putation.  But  in  a  recent  inconfiderable  luxation ,  a 
milder  praCfice  will  complete  the  cure.  This  kind  of  lux - 
ation  fhould  therefore  be  fpeedily  reduced.  Firft  by  the 
hand  and  arm  being  extended  in  oppofite  directions;  fe- 
condly,  by  placing  the  finus  of  the  extended  hand  on  a 
table  or  fome  other  flat  body,  that  the  tumor  may  be  de- 
preffed.  This  method  muft  take  place  whatever  part  of 
the  hand  is  luxated.  See  Luxation  of  the  Metacarpus. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Head. 

A  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  from  the  hy¬ 
drocephalus  is  by  fome  called  a  luxation  of  the  head. 

Whatever 
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■Whatever  elfe  be  the  caufe,  compreffion  and  bandage,  if 
not  by  other  circumftances  forbid,  are  all  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  befides  the  ufe  of  fuch  means  as  are  adapted  to  the 
'diforder.  Mr.  Bell  calls  this  a  Luxation  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  in  cafes  of  luxation  of  the  head,  advifes  as  follows  : 

In  luxations  of  the  head,  the  patient  being  feated 
upon  the  ground,  and  fupported  by  an  afliftant,  the  fur- 
geon  Handing  behind  fhould  raife  the  head  from  the 
bread ;  and  the  afliftant  being  defired  to  prefs  down 
the  fhoulders,  the  head  ffiould  be  gradually  pulled 
ftraight  up  till  the  diflocation  is  reduced  ;  or,  if  this 
does  not  happen  with  moderate  extenfion,  it  may,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  gently  moved  from  fide  to  fide.  A 
fudden  crack  or  noife  is  heard  on  the  reduction  being 
completed.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vh  p*  183,  195. 

A' LuxATioti  of  the  Heel  Bond. 

This  is  luxated  both  inward  and  outward.  A  cavity 
on  one  fide,  and  a  tumor  on  the  other  fide,  difcovers  it  5 
fevere  pain  attends.  Proceed  to  the  cure  as  is  directed 
when  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  luxated. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Humerus. 

The  head  of  this  bone  may  flip  out  before,  behind  (even 
under  the  fcapula),  or  downward  ;  but  never  upwards, 
except  the  acromion  and  coracoid  procefs  are  fraCtured. 
When  the  humerus  is  luxated  downwards  there  is  a  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  perceptible  to  the  eye  in  fome 
inftances,  but  to  the  finger  in  all,  and  a  tumor  in  the 
arm-pit,  becaufe  the  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  there ; 
the  luxated  arm  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  when  it  can 
be  moved  or  extended,  it  gives  exquifite  pain  in  lifting 
it  up  to  the  mouth. 

Frefh  luxations  are  mod  eafily  reduced ;  thofe  of  long 
(landing  are  reftored  with  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  head  of 
the  humerus  grows  to  the  adjacent  parts,  a  reduction  can¬ 
not  be  effected  by  any  means.  See  Medical  Obf.  and 
Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

To  perform  the  redudfion  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  let 
an  afliftant  fupport  it ;  then  elevate  the  arm  fo  that  the 
elbow  may  be  advanced  fomewhat  above  the  ffioulder, 
bringing  it  a  little  inward;  then  an  afliftant  properly 
makes  the  extenfion,  whilft  another,  Counteradfing  him, 
draws  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula  backward  toward 
the.  fpine,  and  prefleth  the  acromion  a  very  little  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  operator,  with  his  fingers  in  the  axilla  prefles 
the  head  of  the  bone  upward  as  foon  as  he  perceives  the 
extenfion  to  be  diffidently  made,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
with  his  other  hand,  brings  the  elbow  of  the  luxated  arm 
to  the  patient’s  fide.  An  extenfion  made  downwards,  or 
even  horizontally,  more  frequently  fails  than  when  it  is 
made  in  fome  degree  upward. 

When  the  luxation  is  forward,  that  is,  when  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  under  the  peCtoral  mufcle,  there  is  a 
cavity  under  the  acromion,  but  the  head  of  the  luxated 
bone  projects  towards  the  breaft  more  than  when  juft  in 
the  axilla;  and  if  the  arm  is  moved,  a  more  acute  pain  is 
felt  than  in  the  preceding  cafe ;  for  the  great  artery  and 
the  nerves  of  the  bones  are  much  prefled.  If  this  kind 
of  luxation  is  not  eafily  reduced  by  the  method  direCted, 
when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  in  the  arm-pit,  let  a 
pulley  from  the  top  of  a  room  be  faftened  to  the  arm,  juft 
above  the  elbow  of  the  luxated  arm,  and  the  patient  gra¬ 
dually  raifed  from  the  ground  by  it;  this  at  leaft  brings  the 
head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  whence,  as  above  di¬ 
rected,  it  may  be  reftored  into  its  proper  place.  In  this 
procels  remember  to  let  the  fore-arm  be  brought  toward 
the  breaft,  that  the  mufcles  may  be  relaxed. 

If  the  lu.'.tion  is  backward,  the  cubit  approaches  the 
prsecordia,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  prominent  on  the 
outfide  of  the  ffioulder;  the  arm  cannot  be  moved  from  the 
breaft,  nor  extended  without  great  agony,  and  the  lower 
angle  of  the  fcapula  will  be  fomewhat  pufhed  out.  In  this 
cate  the  general  procedure  may  be  the  fame  as  when  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  under  the  peCtoral  mufcle. 

In  want  of  a  pulley,  a  tall  ftrong  man  may  take  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  arm  over  his  ffioulder  and  gently  raiie  him  from  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  may  puffi  the  head  of  the  diflo- 
cated  bone  into  its  place  as  the  body  becomes  fuipended. 
This  method  of  fufpending  the  patient  is  not  fo  fevere  as 
it  may  feem  ;  for  as  no  force  is  ufed  about  the  ffioulder  to 
make  a  counter  extenfion,  the  patient  does  not  luffer  from 


thofe  troub’efome  excoriations  and  contufions,  which  too 
commonly  attend  the  other  methods. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  machines  for  reducing  a  luxated  hu¬ 
merus,  it  is  agreed  among  furgeons  of  the  greateft  emi¬ 
nence  that  they  are  never  needful.  Freke’s  commander 
is  preferred  to  all  the  reft  of  the  inftruments  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  in  the  ufe  of  it  the  limb  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions  during  the  extenfion,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  examined  ;  but  great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  it  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  patient. 

As  in  other  luxations ,  bleeding,  &c.  to  prevent  or 
check  inflammation  and  fwelling,  muft  be  ufed  after  the 
reduction,  and  the  arm  fufpended  in  a  fling.  See  Medi¬ 
cal  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  21 1.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  158. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

This  bone  is  ufually  luxated  forwards,  and  that  on  one 
or  both  its  fides.  If  one  fide  only  is  luxated,  the  chin  in¬ 
clines  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  on  the  diflocated  fide  the 
mouth  is  wider  open.  When  both  fides  are  diflocatedi 
the  mouth  gapes  wide,  the  jaw  ftarts  forwards,  and  the 
chin  falls  towards  the  breaft, ;  fo  that  the  patient  cannot 
{hut  his  mouth,  fpeak  diftinCtly,  nor  fwallow  with  eafe* 
This  accident  may  happen  from  a  blow  or  from  yawning. 

When  one  fide  only  is  diflocated,  it  is  eafily  reduced  ; 
blit,  when  both  fides  differ,  an  immediate  reduction  is 
neceflary,  or  violent  fymptoms  foon  follow,  which  are 
fometimes  fatal. 

In  order  to  the  reduction,  place  the  patient  in  a  low 
feat,  with  his  head  fecure  againft  the  breaft  of  an  afliftant ; 
then  wrap  your  thumbs  round  with  rags,  to  fave  them 
from  being  bit ;  place  them  on  the  patient’s  teeth,  as  far 
back  as  you  conveniently  can,  at  the  fame  time  fixing  your 
fingers  on  the  outfide  of  the  jaw;  when  you  have  fecure 
hold  of  the  jaw,  prefs  it  downward ;  then  backward,  and 
then  upward  ;  if  all  this  is  done,  as  it  were  in  the  fame 
inftant,  the  reduction  will  be  complete  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bell 
fays,  when  the  fingers,  &c.  are  applied  as  juft  now  di¬ 
rected,  the  furgeon  muft  pull  the  under  jaw  forward,  till 
he  finds  it  move  fomewhat  from  its  fituation ;  and  this 
being  done,  but  not  till  then,  he  fhould  prefs  the  jaw 
forcibly  down  with  his  thumbs,  and  moderately  back¬ 
ward  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  when  the  ends  of  the 
bone  will  immediately  flip  into  their  fituation. 

If  only  one  fide  is  luxated,  proceed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  only  preffing  the  affeCted  fide  moft  forcibly  down¬ 
wards  and  backwards. 

Bandages  are  ufelefs  in  this  cafe.  See  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  vi.  p.  189,  190.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  155. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Knee. 

This  is  ufually  partial.  If  it  is  complete,  it  is  eafily 
reduced,  but  then  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  the  crofs 
ligaments  are  broken.  A  luxated  knee-pan  is  a  neceflary 
attendant  of  a  luxated  knee,  and  indeed  is  often  taken  for 
it ;  but  a  proper  luxation  of  the  knee  is  when  the  tibia  re¬ 
cedes  ftom  the  femur,  which  happens  backwards  and  to 
each  fide,  but  never  forward,  becaufe  of  the  patella, 
which  hinders  it. 

As  this  part  is  very  little  covered  with  fleffi,  difloCations 
here  are  eafily  difcovered. 

If  the  luxation  is  partial,  place  the  patient  on  a  table, 
one  afliftant  taking  hold  of  his  thigh,  and  another  extend¬ 
ing  his  leg  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  operator  may  reduce 
the  bone  with  his  hands  or  his  kiiees.  In  children  and 
young  perfons,  if  the  extenfion  is  made  With  violence,  it 
endangers  a  feparation  of  the  epiphyfes,  which  is  a  {till 
worfe  difeafe  than  the  luxation.  See  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  vi.  p.  269.  White’s  Sutgery,  p.  165. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Knee-pan. 

This  may  happen  externally  and  internally.  In  order 
to  its  reduction,  let  the  patient’s  leg  be  pulled  ftraight,  or, 
if  he  can,  he  may  ftand  on  it  ereCt  ;  then  let  the  operator 
take  firm  hold  of  the  patella  with  his  fingers,  and  force 
it  into  its  place.  After  this  nothing  is  required  but  to 
allow  a  little  reft.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  267 * 
White’s  Surgery,  p.165. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Metacarpus. 

In  this  cafe,  what  is  faid  on  a  luxation  of  the  hand 
will  be  a  fufficient  direction; 
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Mr.  Bell,  in  the  fixth  vol.  of  his  Surgery,  p.  251.  fays, 
In  the  reduction  of  thefe  diflocations,  (viz.  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus  and  fingers,)  the  bone  ffiould  not  be  pulled  down 
till  it  be  fomewhat  raifed  or  elevated  from  the  Contiguous 
bone  ;  for,  as  all  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  metacarpus,  are  confiderably 
thicker  at  their  extremities  than  in  any  other  part,  thefe 
projections  are  apt  to  be  forced  againft  each  other  when 
the  extenfion  is  made  in  a  ftraight  direction.  See  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  vi,  p.  249.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  163. 

Luxation  of  the  Neck. 

A  luxati&n  between  the  head  and  the  upper  vertebra  of 
ihe  neck  is  immediate  death,  becaufe  of  the  pfeflfure  on 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  medulla  fpinalis.  When  a  man 
is  faid  to  have  broken  his  neck  there  is  a  partial  luxation 
of  the  firft  or  fecond  vertebra  only  ;  in  this  cafe  the  chin 
is  fixed  to  the  breaft,  which  prevents  his  fpeaking,  fwal- 
lowing,  or  moving  the  parts  below.  If  an  affiftant  is  at 
hand,  he  mult  immediately  turn  the  patient  on  his  back, 
and  fetting  his  feet  againft  his  {boulders  (being  himfelf 
feated  on  the  ground)  he  muft  place  his  hand  below  the 
patient’s  ears,  and  pull,  gradually  increafe  the  force  with 
which  he  pulls,  and  in  pulling  move  the  head  from  fide  to 
fide. 

After  reduction,  to  prevent  abfeeffes,  &c.  bathe  the 
part  with  fp.  vin.  White  s  Surgery,  p.  186. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Bone  of  the  Nofe. 

This  accident  is  eafily  difeovered  by  the  eye  and  the 
touch.  The  reduction  is  effeCted  by  a  quill  put  up  the 
noftrils,  and  then  with  the  fingers  replacing  the  bone  or 
bones.  After  the  reduction  a  {ticking  plafter  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Ribs. 

If  a  rib  is  forced  inwards,  the  pleura  is  injured,  from 
tvhence  there  proceeds  excruciating  pains,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  difficulty  of  breathing,  coughs,  ulcers,  immobi- 
fity  of  the  body,  &c.  thefe,  with  the  external  pofition  of 
the  fide,  evidently  difeover  this  misfortune ;  the  fhortnefs 
of  breathing  is  almoft  a  pathognomonic  fign.  This  lux¬ 
ation  happens  betwixt  the  rib  and  the  fpine. 

Luxations  internally  are  difficultly  reduced,  becaufe 
neither  the  hands  nor  any  inftrument  can  be  applied  to 
elevate  them.  However,  the  patient  may  be  laid  on  his 
belly,  over  fome  cylindrical  body,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  rib  being  moved  gently  towards  the  back,  or  {hook  a 
little,  the  head  may  probably  recover  its  fituation.  If 
this  fails,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  method  propofed 
for  fraCtures  of  the  ribs,  when  they  are  forced  inwards, 
and  a  fplinter  offends  the  pleura.  But,  if  the  fymptoms 
are  not  violent,  nor  the  heads  of  the  ribs  much  removed, 
forbear  both  the  incifion  of  the  fleffi,  and  the  violent 
Compulfion  of  the  ribs,  as  luxated  ribs  have  often  re¬ 
mained  fo  without  danger. 

The  bandage  fhould  be  a  napkin  and  fcapulary,and  com- 
preffes  may  be  applied  after  fqueezing  them  out  of  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirit  of  wine.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  208. 

Luxation  of  the  Thigh  Bone. 

A  fraCture  of  the  neck  of  this  bone  is  fometimes  mif- 
taken  for  a  luxation.  The  head  of  the  thigh  bone  may  be 
luxated  downwards,  forwards,  inwards,  ontwards,  and 
backwards.  This  luxationy  like  that  of  the  humerus,  is 
always  perfeCt,  and  moft  frequently  happens  inward  and 
downward,  the  head  of  the  bone  tending  towards  the 
large  foramen  of  the  os  pubis. 

When  the  luxation  is  outwards,  the  bone  generally  flips 
upwards  at  the  fame  time :  if  inwards  and  downwards, 
the  leg  is  longer,  and  more  bowed  than  the  other,  and 
the  knee  and  foot  turn  outwards :  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  thruft  near  the  lower  part  of  th9  inguen  and  the  fora¬ 
men  of  the  os  pubis;  fometimeS  the  compreffure  of  a 
nerve,  which  communicates  with  the  bladder,  caufes  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  and  the  preffure  on  the  crural  nerve 
a  numbnefs  in  the  leg;  a  finus  is  perceived  in  the  but¬ 
tock,  becaufe  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  the  reft  of  the 
bone ;  and  if  the  reduction  is  long  negleCted,  the  limb 
withers  ;  if  the  patient  ffiould  not  require  a  crutch,  he 
will  at  leaft  halt ;  the  knee  of  the  luxated  limb  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  other ;  the  chief  pain  is  perceived  in  the 
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groin,  and  no  grating  can  be  perceived,  as  happens 
when  the  bone  is  fraCtured,  and  the  limb  moved.  If 
the  luxation  is  backwards,  the  limb  is  drawn  upwards, 
whence  a  cavity  is  perceived  in  the  groin,  and  a  tumor 
in  that  part  of  the  buttock,  where  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  the  trochanter  are  lodged  ;  the  limb  is  ffiortened,  the 
foot  bends  inward,  the  heel  does  not  touch  the  ground, 
but  the  patient  feems  to  ftand  on  his  toes,  and  the  lux¬ 
ated  limb  is  more  eafily  infleCted  than  extended;  in  this 
cafe,  many  ftand  and  walk  firmly  without  the  bone  be¬ 
ing  reduced,  provided  they  have  a  high  heel  to  their  {hoe. 

A  fraClured  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  diftinguiffied  from 
a  luxation  of  its  head;  firft,  when  the  thigh  bone  is  lux¬ 
ated  by  a  flux  of  humours,  without  any  external  violence, 
but  only  by  walking  or  rifing  up  :  fecondly,  when  it  is 
unattended  with  pain,  tumor,  or  inflammation :  third¬ 
ly,  when  the  whole  limb  may  be  bent,  and  turned  about 
the  acetabulum  without  any  noife,  which  is  ufually  heard 
in  fraCtures  :  the  contrary  figns  indicate  a  fraCture. 

In  reducing  the  luxated  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  extenfion  will  not  fuffice,  but  it  muft  be  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  cervix.  Mr.  Kirkland  fays, 
(f  When  a  thigh  is  diflocated  inward,  or  outward,  follow 
Celfus’s  advice  in  laying  the  patient  on  one  fide,  fo  that 
the  part  into  which  the  bone  hath  flipped  be  always  upper- 
moft,  and.  that  fron^  which  it  hath  receded,  lowermoft  ; 
by  which  means  the  extenfion  may  be  made  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  have  a  mind,  and  your  own  invention  will  point 
out  to  you  twenty  ways  of  lecuring  the  patient  upon  a  bed 
(for  a  table  is  ufually  too  high),  fo  that  a  proper  refiftancs 
be  made  to  the  extenfion.  This  done,  the  knee  bent, 
and  a  towel  fixed  properly  above  it,  you  muft  place  your- 
felf  on  that  fide  of  the  thigh  to  which  the  bone  is  diflocated, 
with  your  knee  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  both  hands 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  knee  of  the  patient,  an  affiftant 
being  fixed  at  the  ankle.  The  extenfion  may  then  gradu¬ 
ally  be  begun  by  three  or  four  men,  with  the  thigh  rather 
in  a  ftate  of  flexion ;  and  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  focket, 
the  extenfion  being  fteadily  continued,  the  knee  may  be 
bent  near  to  the  abdomen,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  whilft 
the  knee  puffies  the  bone  towards  its  place,  the  ankle  muft 
be  moved  in  the  fame,  but  the  knee  of  a  patient  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Thus  the  head  will  always  go  into 
the  focket,  provided  a  due  extenfion  is  made  before  you 
attempt  to  return  it.” 

Sometimes  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  pufhed  be¬ 
tween  the  ifehium  and  facrum ;  in  this  cafe,  except  the 
patient  is  very  lean,  before  attempting  the  reduction,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  moft  eligible  to  reduce  the  patient’s 
fleffi  by  repeated  brifle  purges,  given  at  ffiort  intervals  ; 
for  thus  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  is  better  difeovered,  and  the 
reduction  more  eafily  effeCted.  London  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  v.  p.  412.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  252.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  163.  Edinburgh  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  40. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Toes.  See  Luxation  of  the 
Foot,  &c. 

A  Luxation  of  the  Vertebr*. 

Thefe  are  rarely  perfeCty  luxated.  Thofe  of  the  neckj 
being  fmall,  and  very  moveable,  are  more  fubjeCt  to  this 
accident  than  thofe  of  the  back.  Thofe  of  the  loins  ar« 
alfo  more  eafily  luxated  than  thofe  of  the  back,  becaufe 
they  are  more  moveable  and  fmooth,  are  deftitute  of  thofe 
finufes  with  which  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  furniffied, 
and  have  a  thicker  cartilage  interpofed  betwixt  each.  *  Lux¬ 
ations  of  the  vertebrae  muft  be  imperfeCt,  unlefs  attended 
with  a  fraCture,  and  a  laceration  of  the  fpffiul  marrow, 
which  threatens  inftant  death.  The  imperfeCt  luxations 
are  often  fpeedily  fatal ;  and  they  moft  frequently  happen 
in  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

Hippocrates  obferves  that  children,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  ten,  are  apt  to  have  luxations  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  near  the  head,  from  an  internal  caufe.  An 
inftance  of  this  kind  I  once  met  with  :  it  was  in  a  boy  of 
about  ten  years  of  age  ;  he  voided  two  round  worms, 
and,  in  feveral  inftances,  complained,  as  is  ufual,  when 
worms  are  the  only  manifeft  caufe  of  any  diforder ;  he 
obftinately  refufed  every  affiftance  from  medicine,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  his  neck  fpontaneoufly  and  fuddenly 
returned  to  its  original  ftate,  and  every  other  fymptom 
prefently  vaniflied. 
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The  vertebrx  of  the  back  cannot  move  much  without  a 
fratture  ;  their  upper  or  lower  apophyfes,  and  fometimes 
only  one  of  them  are  mifplaced  ;  great  violence  is  gene¬ 
rally  required  in  order  to  a  partial  luxation  ;  when  a  ver¬ 
tebra  is  luxated  without  a  fraHure,  the  body  leans  to  one 
fide,  or  forward ;  if  the  left-Cde  is  affedled,  the  patient 
leans  to  the  right,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  common  figns  of  a  luxation  of  the  vertebrx  in  the 
back,  are,  the  back  is  crooked  and  unequal;  the  patient 
can  neither  {land  nor  walk,  and  his  whole  body  feems 
paralytic ;  all  the  parts  below  the  luxation  are  infenfible 
and  immoveable  ;  the  excrements  and  the  urine  cannot 
be  difcharged,  or  elfe  they  are  involuntarily  emitted ;  the 
lower  parts  gradually  die,  and  very  foon  the  death  of  the 
perfon  is  the  end  of  complaint. 

All  the  luxations  in  the  fpine  are  very  dangerous,  both 
becaufe  of  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them.  The  danger 
is  alfo  greater,  the  nearer  the  luxation  is  to  the  head,  be¬ 
caufe  here  the  fpinal  marrow  is  fooneft  hurt.  When  fe- 
veral  vertebrx  are  luxated  together,  the  ill  fymptoms  are 
not  fo  violent. 

For  reducing  the  vertebrx  of  the  neck,  fee  Luxa¬ 
tion  of  the  neck.  When  both  the  apophyfes  of  the 
vertebrx  are  diflocated,  lay  the  patient  on  his  belly  over 
fome  round  body,  as  a  tub,  or  drum  ;  then  two  affillants 
may  deprels  both  ends  of  the  luxated  fpine  on  each  fide, 
which  elevates,  and  gradually  extends  the  vertebrx,  the 
fpina  dorfi  being  thus  bent  in  form  of  an  arch  ;  after  this, 
the  furgeon  preifes  down  the  inferior  diflocated  and  pro¬ 
minent  vertebrx,  and,  at  the  fame  inftant,  expeditioufly 
puffies  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  upwards.  If  the 
firft  attempt  fails,  repeat  it  two  or  three  times.  When 
the  left  apophyfis  only  is  difplaced,  after  the  patient  is  laid 
in  the  fame  pofture,  one  affiftant  may  deprefs  the  left 
coxa,  and  the  other  the  right  humerus ;  and  the  reverfe, 
if  the  injury  is  on  the  other  fide.  After  the  redudftion, 
bleed,  apply  comprefles  wrung  out  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
then  the  napkin  and  fcapulary.  See  Lond.  Med.  Journ. 
vol.  i.  p.  326,  327.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vb  p.  196. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  156. 

■ 

A  Luxation  of  the  Wrifl. 

One  or  two  of  the  bones  in  the  wrift  are  fometimes  re¬ 
moved  from  their  place,  which  is  difcovered  by  a  tumor 
in  one  part,  or  a  cavity  on  another,  perceptible  to  the 
touch ;  violent  pain  alfo  attends.  If  the  luxation  is  re¬ 
cent,  treat  it  as  a  luxation  of  the  hand.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  vi.  p.  89,  246.  "White’s  Surgery,  p.  163. 

See  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms.  Petit’s  Difeafes  of  the 
Bones.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  &c. 
Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks.  Pott’s  General  Remarks  on 
Fractures  and  Diflocations.  Kirkland’s  Obf.  on  Pott’s 
Remarks.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Heifter’s  Surgery. 
Wifeman’s  Surgery.  Bell’s  Surgery.  White’s  Surgery, 
where  luxations  are  more  generally,  and  fome  more  par¬ 
ticularly  treated  of. 

LYCANCHE.  A  fpecies  of  quinsey.  See  Cy- 
nanche. 

LYCANTHROPIA,  from  yuxos,  a  wolf,  and  avSparof, 
a  man.  Lycanthropy.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  melancholy, 
or  of  madnefs.  Some  call  it  melancholia  errabunda,  er¬ 
ratic  melancholy,  becaufe  the  patient  wanders  about,  and 
cannot  reft  in  any  one  place.  The  Arabians  call  it  kutu- 
buth,  from  an  animal  which  perpetually  moves  up  and 
down  on  the  furface  of  ftagnant  waters.  Aetius,  in  his 
Tetrabib.  calls  it  cynanthropy,  as  well  as  lycanthropy.  It 
is  very  probably  the  diforder  with  which  the  demoniac, 
mentioned  in  fcripture,  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs, 
was  affedled.  Oribafius  informs  us,  that,  “  1  heie  pa¬ 
tients  leave  their  houfes  in  the  night  time,  and  in  every 
thing  imitate  wolves,  wander  about  the  tombs  until  break 
of  day.”  A&uarius  adds,  that  “  they  return  home  then, 
and  come  to  their  fenfes.”  You  may  know  them  by  the 
following  fymptoms,  their  looks  are  pale,  their  eyes  dull, 
hollow,  fixed,  dry,  and  without  the  moifture  of  a  tear. 
Their  tongues  are  dry,  and  they  are  ready  to  perifh  with 
thirft,  their  legs,  from  the  bruifes  they  received  in  the 
night,  (and,  according  to  Aetius,  from  die  bites  of  dogs) 
are  full  of  incurable  ulcers.”  Befides  thefe  fymptoms, 
it  is  obferved  by  others,  that  they  are  very  timorous,  feek 
folitude,  ffiun  all  human  kind,  they  perpetually  brood  on 
die  moil  extravagant  fancies,  &c.  Bleeding,  bitter  fto- 


!  mach-purge's,  gentle  treatment,  and,  if  poffible,  die  pro-5 
I  curing  of  fleep,  are  the  principal  means  of  relief. 

LICHEN  PIXIDATUS.  See  Muscus  Pixidatus. 

LYCHNIS.  Botanifts  enumerate  above  eighty  fpe¬ 
cies;  it  is  a  name  given  to  various  plants  — as  bchen  ail - 
vulg.  antirrhinum ;  atocium  ;  ocymoides  ;  ocymaftrum  ;  fa- 
ponaria  ;  nigellujlrum  ;  mufcipula. 

Lychnis  Coronaria  Dioscorides.  Rose  cam¬ 
pion.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in  June,  and 
its  feeds  are  purging. 

Moft  of  the  lychnifes  are  ornaments  only  in  gardens ; 
and  the  name  is  given  to  feveral  plants  not  included  in 
the  long  lift  of  Boerhaave’s,  which  are  called  fpecies  of 
the  lychnis. 

Lychnis  is  alfo  a  name  for  feveral  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts,  viz.  Lychnis  fegetum  major.  See  Nigellas- 
trum.  Sylveftris.  See  Antirrhinum  ;  Behen  al¬ 
bum  vulgare;  Saponaria;  Ocymoides. — Vifcofa 
rubrcti  See  Muscipula. 

LYCHNOIDES  SEGETUM.  See  Nigellastrum. 

LYCIA.  See  Cerus  Cypri  folio. 

LYCIUM.  A  name  of  the  nandia ,  agiahalid,  and  of 
three  fpecies  of  rhomnus ,  and  fome  other  plants;  alfo 
called  arbor-fpinofa,  Indian  thorn. 

It  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  infpiflated  juice  is 
aftringent,  called  cate ,  and  is,  by  fome,  miftaken  for  the 
terra  Japonica. 

Lycium  buxi  foliIs,  alfo  called  pyracantha ,  box- 
thorn.  It  grows  in  hot  countries.  The  rob  of  the  fruit 
is  aftringent,  but  is  often  mixed  with  amurca,  or  with 
the  juice  of  worm  wood, -or  the  rob  from  the  berries  of 
periclimenum,  or  other  fuch  like,  are  fubftituted  for  it. 

LYCOCTONUM.  See  Aconitum,  Lycoctonum, 
yellow  poisonous  aconite.  It  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of 
lark-spur. 

LYCOPERDON,  from  Mxcp,  a  wolf,  and  cre¬ 

pitus.  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name,  becaufe  they 
thought  it  fprung  from  the  dung  of  wolves. 

Lycoperdon  vulgare,  called  alfo  crepitus  lupi,  bo- 
vifla,  fungus  rotundus  maximus  pulverulentusy  dusty 
mushrooms,  puff-balls.  It  is  the  lycoperdon  bovifta, 
Linn.  Boerhaave  enumerates  eleven  fpecies.  They  are 
ronnd,  or  egg-Ihaped,  whitifh,  with  a  fhort,  and  fcarcely 
any  pedicle ;  they  grow  in  pafture  grounds.  When  they 
are  young  they  are  covered  with  tubercles  on  the  outfide, 
and  are  pulpy  within.  By  age  they  become  fmooth  with¬ 
out,’  and  inwardly  are  changed  into  a  fine  light  brownifh 
duft. 

Dr.  Billet  fays,  that  it  is  the  moft  powerful  vegetable 
ftyptic  yet  kuown,  when  externally  applied.  Gooch  pre¬ 
fers  it  to  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  and  even  to  all  fungous 
fubftances.  It  is  fofter,  and  more  abforbent  than  lint, 
and,  if  cut  into  flices,  might  anfwer  as  well  as  fpunge, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Kirkland  after  amputation. 

LYCOPERSICON,  from  Xvxo;,  a  wolf,  and  ^epo-mov, 
a  peach.  Wolf’s  peach;  called  alfo  amoris  poma.  The 
flowers  refemble  thofe  of  night-ffiade ;  the  fruit  is  car- 
nous  and  foft.  Boerhaave  mentions  fix  fpecies,  but  Ray 
thinks  them  all  poifonous. 

LYCOPODIUM,  called  alfo  mufcus  clavatus,  mufcus 
terreftris,  mufcus  fquamofus ,  plicaria ,  cingularia  clumbos , 
wolf’s-claw,  and  club-moss. 

It  is  a  fertile  kind  of  mofs,  deftitute  of  pedicles  and  capi- 
tella.  It  differs  from  the  felago  in  that  its  capfules  grow 
not  fcattered  in  the  finufes  of  the  leaves,  but  are  colledl- 
ed  into  a  club  ;  for  each  fcale  covers  a  kidney-ffiaped  and 
bivalve  capfule,  which  lofes  no  part  of  itfelf  when  ripe. 
It  grows  on  heaths  and  hilly  places,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft.  It  is  reckoned  cooling  and  aftringent, 

LYCOPSIS  ANGLICA.  A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of 
buglofs.  See  Buglossum  sylvestre. 

LYCOPUS.  Waterhore-hound.  SeeMARRU* 

BIUM  AQUATICUM. 

LYDIUS  LAPIS.  See  Magnes, 

LYGMOS.  An  Hiccough. 

LYGISMOS.  See  Luxatio,  from  luyfu,  torquto. 

LYGUS.  See  Agnus  castus. 

LYMPHA.  Lymph.  It  is  a  pellucid,  infipid,  pure 
liquor,  the  more  fubtil  parts  of  which  affords  the  matter 
of  the  fluid  of  the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  alfo 
the  feminal  fluid.  The  gelatinous  parts  of  this  fluid  nou- 
rilh  all  the  folids  of  every  kind,  and  its  finer  aqueous  parts 
arccirculated  through  the  lymphatic  veflels,  bymeansof  the 
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Valves  and  conglobate  glands,  again  conveyed  to  the  heart, 
where  being  again  united  with  the  blood,  it  is  with  it 
conveyed  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  from  eight  ounces  of  blood  feven  ounces  of  lymph 
arifes,  if  diftilled  with  a  gentle  heat. 

LYMPH iE  DUCTUS,  or  Lymphatlca  vafa.  Lym¬ 
phatic  vessels;  called  by  the  French  depot  laiteux ; 
hnflurt  des  jambes ,  la  it  repanda.  They  are  divided  into 
thofe  of  Bartholine,  and  called  alfo  abforbent  lymphatics, 
and  thofe  of  the  moderns ;  thefe  later  lead  into  larger 
veins.  The  lymphatics  of  Bartholine  arife  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cells  of  the  membrana  cellularis,  the  furfaces 
of  the  guts,  of  the  urine  and  gall  bladders,  and  of  all  other 
parts,  and  carry  a  pellucid  liquor  towards  the  receptacu- 
lum  chyli,  and  thoracic  dudt,  in  which,  as  the  ladleals  do, 
they  all  terminate.  The  coats  of  thefe  veflels  are  thin 
and  tranfparent,  they  are  much  crouded  with  valves,  but 
not  fo  much  as  is  reprefented  in  many  figures  ;  they  are 
alfo  very  irregularly  placed.  The  lymphatics  frequently 
anaftomofe,  and  in  their  way  pafs  through  the  lymphatic 
glands ;  before  they  enter  a  gland  they  ramify,  and  com¬ 
ing  out  in  branches  they  unite  again.  The  lymphatics  are 
like  the  ladheals,  which  are  abforbents ;  and  the  lympha¬ 
tics  are  the  general  abforbents,  and  carry  the  juices  to  the 
duft,  the  receptaculum,  and  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein. 

The  part  of  the  abforbent  fyftcm,  called  the  laftcals, 
confifts  of  one  trunk,  the  duhtus  thoracicus,  and  many 
branches,  which  are  called  lafteals  in  the  primte  vise, 
and  lymphatics  every  where  elfe. 

The  lymphatic  fyftem  confifts  of  the  lafteals,  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels ,  theconglobate  glands,  and  the  thoracic  du£L 

The'ladleals  begin  from  the  inteftinal  tube.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  arife  from  moft  parts  of  the  body.  The 
courfe  of  the  lymph  and  of  the  chyle  is  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  centre.  The  lym¬ 
phatics  commonly  lie  clofe  to  the  large  blood-veflels  of 
the  extremities.  All  the  laHeals,  and  moft  of  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  open  into  the  thoracic  du£t,  which  lies  upon  the 
fpine,  and  runs  up  towards  the  neck,  where  it  common¬ 
ly  opens  into  the  angle  between  the  jugular  and  fubcla¬ 
vian  veins  of  the  left  fide ;  and  thus  both  the  chyle  and 
the  lymph  are  mixed  with  the  blood.  - 

The  laefteals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  thoracic  du<Eft,  all! 
agree  in  having  their  coats  more  thin,  and  more  pellucid 
than  thofe  of  the  blood-veflels.  But,  although  their  coats 
are  fo  thin,  they  are  very  ftrong.  Mr.  Sheldon  fays,  that 
both  the  la£teals  and  lymphatics  have  a  denfe  internal 
coat,  which  is  fmooth  and  polifhed  on  the  infide  ;  ’it  is 
'  connedbed  by  a  reticular  fubltance  on  its  outfide,  to  the 
internal  furface  of  the  middle  coat.  This  fine  internal 
membrane  prevents  the  tranfudations  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle,  and  produces  certain  duplicatures  internally,  which 
form  the  valves,  found  in  every  part  of  this  fyftem,  and 
it  is  exadftly  fimilar  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins.  The 
fecond  coat  Mr.  Sheldon  thinks  confifts  chiefly  of  muf- 
cular  fibres,  running  in  every  poflible  diredbion ;  the 
greater  number  take  the  circular  diredbion,  and  furround 
the  internal  membrane.  He  adds,  that  an  outward  coat 
may  alfo  be  feparated,  which  is  made  of  a  membrane 
fimilar  to  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum. 

The  coats  of  the  ladbeal  and  lymphatic  veffels,  have,  in 
common  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  arteries  and 
veins  for  their  nourifhment.  They  have  alfo  nerves  : 
from  the  blood-veflels  running  through  them  they  are 
fubjedb  to  inflammation,  and  from  their  numerous  nerves, 
they  are  as  irritable  as  any  fet  of  veflels  in  the  human 
body.  The  lymphatic  veflels  abound  more  with  valves 
’  than  the  veins  do ;  thefe  valves  are  generally  two  in 
number,  and  are  of  a  femilunar  fhape.  In  moft  parts  of 
the  body  the  valves  are  fo  numerous,  that  there  are  three 
or  four  pair  in  the  fpace  of  one  inch,  but  fometimes  there 
is  no  more  than  one  pair. 

The  lymphatic  fyftem,  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe, 
has  the  glands  called  conglobate,  or  lymphatic.  Thefe 
glands  are  fo  placed,  that  the  veflels  come  in  on  one  fide, 
and  pafs  out  on  the  other  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  dudb. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  of  the  lower  extremities  are  thofe 
that  are  fuperficial,  and  thofe  that  are  more  deeply  feated. 
The  fuperficial  ones  lie  between  the  Ikin  and  the  mufeles, 
and  belong  to  the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  lkin,  and  to 
'  the  cellular  membrane  which  lies  immediately  under  it ; 
one  branch  of  the  fuperficial  ones  runs  upon  the  top  of 
the  foot,  another  is  generally  found  juft  under  the  inner 
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ankle.  The  branch  on  the  foot  runs  up  on  the  outfide  of 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  until  it  hath  got  above 
the  ankle  ;  and  running  over  the  fhin  bone,  it  divides 
and  forms  a  plexus,  ftill  afeending  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  infide  of  the  knee,  from  whence  it  ftill  ad¬ 
vances  up  the  infide  of  the  thigh  under  the  ikin,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  groin,  enters  the  lymphatic  glands  fituated 
there.  Thefe  glands  are  fix,  feven,  or  eight  in  number ; 
of  thefe,  fome  lie  in  the  very  angle  between  the  thigh 
and  the  abdomen,  and  others  lie  a  few  inches  down  on 
the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  It  is  into  thefe  upper  glands 
alone  that  the  lymphatic  veffels  of  the  genitals  enter,  fo 
that  the  venereal  bubo  which  arifes  in  confequence  of  an 
abforption  of  matter  from  thefe  organs,  is  always  feated 
in  thofe  upper  glands  ;  and  the  lower  glands  are  never  af¬ 
fected,  except  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  matter,  or  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  glands  firft  difeafed,  which  very  rarely 
happens.  And  as  the  upper  glans  are  a  fleeted  from  the 
-genitals,  fo  the  lower  are  ufually  firft  affedted  from  the 
abforption  of  the  acrid  matter  of  an  ulcer,  &c.  in  the 
parts  below  them.  The  lymphatic  veffels  of  the  genitals 
having  joined  thofe  of  the  thigh,  a  net  work  is  formed, 
which  enters  the  abdomon  under  the  edge  of  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  called  Poupart’s  ligament: 
fome  branches  of  this  plexus  embrace  the  iliac  artery. 
Thefe  fuperficial  lymphatics,  probably,  are  the  trunks  of 
thefe  veflels  which  abforb  from  the  ikin  and  the  cellular 
membrane  immediately  under  it ;  and  as  no  confiderable 
branches  can  be  diitinguifhed  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg  or 
thigh,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  lymphatic  veffels  of  thofe 
parts  bend  towards  the  infide.  Upon  thefe  veffels,  from 
the  foot  to  the  groin,  there  is  commonly  not  one  lympha¬ 
tic  gland,  but  to  this  there  are  fometimes  exceptions.  Be- 
fides  thefe  fuperficial  lymphatic  veffels  which  lie  above  all 
the  mufeles,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  flern, 
there  is  a  fet  deeper  feated  that  lie  amongft  the  mufeles, 
and  accompany  the  crural  artery  ;  of  thefe,  the  principal 
trunk  can  be  difeovered  by  cutting  down  to  the  pofterior 
tibial  artery,  near  the  inner  ankle.  From  this  ankle,  the 
vefiel  pafles  up  along  with  the  pofterior  tibial  artery,  be¬ 
ing  hid  amongft  the  mufeles  on  the  back  part  of  the  tibia. 
About  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  enters  a  fmall  gland  which 
is  met  with  in  moft  fubjedts.  Having  palled  through  this 
gland,  it  runs  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  ham,  ftill  lying  I 
clofe  to  the  artery,  and  in  the  ham  it  ufually  pafles  through 
three  glands.  Hitherto  this  lymphatic  has  been  a  fingle 
trunk ;  but  after  it  has  palled  thefe  glands,  it  commonly 
divides  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  ftill  accompany 
the  crural  artery,  and  pafs  with  it  through  the  perforation 
in  the  triceps  mufcle.  Having  pafled  the  mufcle,  they 
go  up  with  the  artery  and  enter  a  gland  which  is  deeper 
feated  than  thofe  which  appear  on  the  groin;  from  this 
gland  they  pafs  into  the  fuperficial  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities'  having  now 
reached  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  having  pafled  under 
Poupart’s  ligament,  appear  upon  the  fides  of  the  ofla  pu¬ 
bis,  near  the  pelvis.  A  part  of  them  pafles  up  along  with 
the  iliac  artery  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and  another 
part  dips  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  joins  the 
internal  iliac  artery  near  the  fciatic  notch.  At  this  place  1 
they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  contents  of  the  ) 
pelvis.  Befides  thofe  lymphatic  vejfels  which  dip  down 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  on  the  infide  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  there  are  others  which  keep  on  the  outfide 
of  that  artery  upon  the  pfoas  mufcle  ;  of  thefe,  one  part 
pafles  up  to  the  loins,  and  goes  under  the  aorta  in  differ¬ 
ent  branches,  getting  from  the  left  fide  to  the  right,  and 
joining  the  thoracic  du£L  Another  part  pafles  under  the 
iliac  arteries,  and  appears  upon  the  os  facrum,  making  a 
beautiful  net-work,  joining  the  lymphatics  of  the  right  fide, 
and  pafling  under  the  iliac  artery,  to  form  the  net-work 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  right  pfoas  mufcle.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  of  the  right  fide,  joined  by  fome  from  the 
left,  having  reached  the  right  lumbar  region,  appear  there 
in  tire  form  of  a  plexus  of  large  veflels,  and  pafs  through 
feveral  glands.  At  this  part  they  receive  likewife  large 
branches  under  the  aorta,  from  the  plexus  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  loins,  and  having,  at  laft  got  up  as  high  as  the 
fecond  lumbar  vertebra,  they  all  join,  and  form  a  fingle 
trunk  called ^the  thoracic  dudf :  at  this  part  they  are  like¬ 
wife  joined  by  the  la&eals. 

Into  the  thoracic  du£t  likewife  enters  the  lymph  of  the 
other  abdominal  vifeera.  This  is  bro.ught  by  a  number  * 
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of  veflels ;  a  plexus  cf  which  may  be  traced  from  each 
kidney,  lying  principally  behind  the  emulgent  artery,  and 
opening  into  large  lymphatic  vejfels  near  the  aorta  ;  with 
thefe  alfo  go  the  lymphatics  of  the  glandulae  renales,  or 
renal  capfulae. 

The  lymphatic  vejfels  of  the  fpleen  pafs  from  the  con¬ 
cave  fide  of  that  vifcus,  along  witli  the  fplenic  artery  in 
the  finuofity  of  the  pancreas,  by  the  lymphatic  vejfels  of 
which  they  probably  are  joined. 

To  the  Itomach  belong  two  fets  of  lymphatic  vejfels, 
the  one  running  upon  its  leffer,  and  the  other  upon  its 
greater  curvature.  Of  thefe,  the  former  accompanies  the 
coronary  artery,  and  pafles  through  fome  lymphatic  glands 
that  lie  by  its  fide.  The  other  fet  paffes  from  the  great  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  Itomach,  through  fome  lymphatic  glands 
that  lie  clofe  to  the  arteria  gaftrica  dextra.  Defcending  by 
the  pylorus,  it  meets  the  plexus  that  accompanied  the  co¬ 
ronary  artery  *,  and  near  the  leffer  curvature  of  the  duo¬ 
denum,  forms  a  confiderable  net-work.  Into  this,  not 
only  the  lymphatics  from  the  fpleen  enter,  but  likewife 
thofe  from  the  gall-bladder,  together  with  thofe  of  the 
Jiver,  w'hich  are  very  numerous  both  in  its  convex  and  on 
its  concave  fide.  Several  branches  proceed  from  this  net¬ 
work,  fome  running  under  the  duodenum,  and  others 
pver  it;  which  all  open  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  larger  vifcera,  (fuch  as  the  liver, 
the  fpleen,  and  the  kidneys)  are  generally  in  two  fets  ; 
one  of  which  lies  upon  the  furface  of  the  organ,  and  the 
other  accompanies  the  large  blood-veflels  in  its  centre. 
In  the  liver,  thefe  two  fets  have  been  found  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  :  fo  that,  by  injecting  mercury  into 
the  lymphatic  vejfels  which  lie  upon  its  convex  furface, 
Mr.  Hewfon  hath  filled  thofe  which  accompany  the  pora 
bilarii  &  vena  portarum  in  its  centre.  Moll  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vejfels,  which  lie  upon  the  convex  furface  of  the 
liver,  run  towards  its  falciform  ligament,  and  pafs  down 
by  the  fide  of  the  vena  cava.  But  fome  of  them  run  to¬ 
wards  .the  right  ligament  of  the  liver,  where  they  pafs 
down  upon  ,  the  diaphragm  to  get  to  the  thoracic  du£t. 
The  lymphatics  on  the  concave  furface  run  towards  the 
ports,  where  they  join  thofe  winch  come  from  the  centre 
©f  the  liver,  along  with  its  large  blood-veflels.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  vejfels  of  the  Itomach,  enter  witli  others  into  the 
thoracic  du£t. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  are  in  two  fets.  One  fet 
pafles  on  tire  polterior  part  of  each  lobe  by  its  root,  into 
the  :  thorapic  du£t,  near  the  middle  of  the  thorax ;  the 
other  pafles  from  the  fore-part  of  each  lobe  up  towards 
the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins.  Some  of  the  lymphatics, 
on  the  polterior  part  of  the  left  lobe,  pafs  under  the  aorta 
to  get  to  the  thoracic  du£t.  Thofe  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  left  lobe,  pafs  into  the  angle  between  the  jugular 
and  fubclavian  vein  of  the  fame  fide,  joining  the  thoracic 
duct  at  its  termination ;  while  thofe  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  right  lobe  do  not  communicate  witli  the  thoracic  du£t, 
but  pafs  into  the  angle  between  the  right  jugular  and  the 
.right  fubclavian  vein. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck  are  as  follow. 
By  the  fide  of  each  internal  jugular  vein  is  a  large  lym¬ 
phatic  vcjfel,  which  is  the  trunk  of  thofe  of  one  fide  of 
the  head  and  neck.  Smaller  lymphatics  are  feen  near  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  From  various 
circumltances,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  there  are  lym¬ 
phatic  vejfels  on  the  external  parts  of  the  head ;  and  though 
none  have  been  difcovered  on  the  brain,  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  is  not  deftitute  of  them.  The  fmall  lymphatics 
which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  ar¬ 
tery,  unite  upon  the  neck,  and  form  a  large  trunk,  which 
accompanies  the  internal  jugular  vein,  palling  through 
fome  lymphatic  glands,  near  the  termination  of  this  trunk, 
in  the  angles  between  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins. 
The  glandula  thyroidasa  has  many  lymphatic  vejfels  which 
can  fometimes  be  inflated  by  blowing  air  into  the  cells  of 
tire  gland  ;  thefe  veflels  pafs  on  eacn  fide  of  the  trachea, 
one  part  going  into  tire  angle  of  the  right  fubclavian  and 
jugular,  and  the  other  joining  the  thoracic  du£t  upon  the 
left  fide. 

Like  the  leg  each  arm  hath  two  fets  of  lymphatic  vejfels, 
one  fet  which  lies  immediately  under  the  integuments, 
belongs  to  the  lkin,  and  the  cellular  membrane,  connedt- 
ing  it  to  the  mufcles ;  the  other  accompanies  the  large 
arteries,  and  belongs  to  the  parts  deeper  feated. 

The  lymphatic  vejfels  difcovered  and  delineated,  are  in 


general  only  to  be  confidered  as  the  trunks  of  the  lym¬ 
phatics.  Since  it  is  probable,  that  every  (even  the  fmallelt} 
part  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  one 
of  thefe  veflels  adapted  to  abforption.  That  this  is  the 
cafe,  feenrs  to  be  proved  by  the  experiments  made  with 
the  variolous  matter;  for  at  what  part  foever  that  matter 
is  iriferted,  the  lymphatic  vejfels  take  it  up  and  carry  it  into 
the  body,  as  can  be  traced  by  its  inflaming  the  conglobate 
glands  through  which  thele  veflels  pafs. 

See  Dr.  Hunter’s  Commentaries.  Monro’s  Dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  Human  Ladteal  Sac  and  Daft.  Hewfon’s 
Experimental  Inquiries  into  the  Lymphatic  Syftem.  Shel¬ 
don’s  Hiltory  of  the  Abforbent  Syltem. 

Among  It  diforders  of  the  lymphatics,  Mr.  White  feems 
very  properly  to  place  that  called  by  Puzos,  depot  laiteux 
fur  la  cuijfe ;  by  Sauvages,  ifehias  a  fpargonoji ;  and  by 
others  varioufly  according  to  their  apprehenfion  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  caufe.  Moll  writers  have  attributed  this  com¬ 
plaint  to  a  depofition  of  milk ;  but  Mr.  White  treats  of  it 
as  an  affection  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  part  difeafed. 
Some  have  named  it  oedema  la  claim. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  Mr.  White  hath  with 
great  accuracy  laid  down  as  follows.  In  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  days  after  delivery,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great 
pain  in  the  groin  of  one  fide  ;  accompanied  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree  of  fever,  which  is  feldom  preceded  by  a 
fhivering  fit  and  cold  rigor.  This  part  foon  becomes  af¬ 
fected  with  fwelling  and  tenfion,  which  extend  to  the  la¬ 
bia  pudendi  of  the  fame  fide  only,  and  down  the  infide 
of  the  thigh,  to  the  ham,  the  leg,  the  foot,  and  the 
whole  limb  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  d  welling  is  fo  quick, 
that  in  a  day  or  two,  the  limb  becomes  twice  the  lize  of 
the  other,  and  is  moved  with  great  difficulty ;  it  is  hot 
and  exquifitely  tender,  but  not  attended  with  external  in- 
lammation.  The  pain  in  the  groin  is  generally  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  and  fornetimes  by 
a  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  on  the  fame  fide ;  the 
parts  dvhieh  fuffer  the  mod  pain  are  the  groin,  the  ham, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  leg  about  its  middle.  The  pain 
indeed  extends  over  the  whole  limb,  owing  to  the  fudden 
diflenfion ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  lefs  confider¬ 
able.  The  fwelling  is  general  and  equal  all  over  the 
whole  limb,  in  every  llage  of  the  diforder,  it  is  much 
harder  and  firmer  than  anafarca ;  not  fo  cold  in  any  ftate 
of  the  difeafe,  nor  fo  much  diminilhed  by  an  horizontal 
pofition ;  neither  does  it  pit  when  prefled  upon  by  the 
finger,  nor  any  water  iffue  from  it,  on  its  being  punctur¬ 
ed  with  a  lancet.  It  is  very  fmooth,  fbining,  and  pale, 
and  even  an  equal  to  the  touch  in  every  part,  except 
where  the  conglobate  glands  are  fituated,  which  in  fome 
cafes  are  knotty  and  hard,  as  in  the  groin,  the  ham,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  at  its  back  par*-.  This  difor¬ 
der  generally  comes  on  about  the  fecond  or  third  week 
after  delivery  ;  but  in  one  inftance  I  knew  it  to  occur  fo 
early  as  twenty-four  hours  after,  and  another  fo  late  as 
five  weeks,  but  neither  of  thefe  are  ufual.  The  firlt  parts 
that  begin  to  mend,  both  as  to  pain  and  fwelling,  are  the 
groin,  and  labium  pudendi ;  the  thigh  next,  and  laftly  the 
leg.  The  fever  in  fome  patients  fubfides  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  others  it  continues  fix  or  eight  weeks,  attended 
with  a  quick  pulfe  and  hedtic  fymptoms.  It  fometimes 
attacks  both  the  extremities ;  but  this  rarely  happens. 
After  the  diforder  has  fubfifted  a  week  or  two,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  found  leg  to  fwell  towards  evening,  and 
become  cedematous ;  but  then  the  groin  and  thigh  are  not 
affedted  on  that  fide,  and  the  leg  is  much  fofter  to  the  touch 
than  the  other,  and  pits  when  prefled  upon  by  the  finger. 

This  diforder  attacks  women  who  are  in  full  Itrength, 
and  thofe  who  are  reduced  by  flooding  ;  thofe  who  have 
a  moderate  difeharge  of  the  lochia,  and  thofe  who  have  a 
fmall  or  a  large  quantity ;  thofe  who  give  fuck,  and  thofe 
who  do  not ;  whether  their  breafts  be  drawn,  or  not ;  and 
whether  they  have  much  or  but  little  milk.  It  attacks 
women  who  were  delivered  on  the  knee,  and  others  who1 
were  delivered  on  the  fide ;  but  of  thofe  who  were  deli¬ 
vered  on  the  fide,  it  appears  that  the  greater  number  were 
affedted  on  that  fide,  on  which  they  lay  at  the  time  of 
delivery.  It  attacks  women  of  all  ranks,  and  of  different 
habits,  both  the  rich,  and  the  poor;  the  molt  healthful, 
as  well  as  thofe  who  have  laboured  under  chronic  dif- 
eafes ;  the  ftrong  and  the  weak ;  the  lean  and  the  corpu¬ 
lent  ;  the  fedentary,  and  the  active ;  the  young  and  the 
middle  aged ;  after  their  firlt,  or  any  other  labour  ;  and 
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whether  die  labour  be  natural  or  preternatural ;  but  I 
bave  not  known  it  happen  after  a  mifcarriage,  nor  to  a 
woman  more  than  once,  though  the  has  afterwards  had 
more  children.  It  happens  at  all  feafons  of  the  year 
indifcriminately  5  and  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  large 
towns.  It  neither  attacks  either  of  the  arms,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fuppurate, 
o improve  fatal,  or  any  material  inconvenience  to  arife  from 
it  after  a  few  months  were  elapfed,  except  a  little  fwelling 
of  the  leg,  after  fatigue,  particularly  walking. 

Mr.  White  proceeds  to  point  out  the  diforders  to  which 
it  bears,  in  one  point  of  view  or  another,  a  refemblance  ; 
as  for  example  the  fcHtica,  rheumatifm,  anafarca,  phleg¬ 
mon,  &c.  and  then  obferves  that  the  proximate  caufe  is 
an  obftrudlion,  detention,  and  accumulation  of  lymph  in 
the  limb.  The  parts  afFedted  are  the  whole  of  the  limb 
from  where  the  lymphatic  vefjels  enter  under  Poupart’s 
ligament  into  the  pelvis.  As  this  diforder  happens  only 
to  lying-in  women,  and  atFedls  the  lower  extremities 
only,  he  adds,  that  we  may  conclude  that  this  obftrudlion 
is  occalioned  by  fome  accident  happening  during  the  time 
of  labour,  or  fome  Hate  peculiar  to  child-bed.  As  to  the 
remote  caufe,  conjectures  may  be  various,  and  Mr.  White 
thinks  it  probable  from  the  child’s  head  prefling  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vejj'el  or  vefjels,  which  arife  from  one  of  the  lower 
extremities,  againit  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  during  a  labour 
pain,  fo  as  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  lymph ;  whence  it 
or  they  burft,  and  their  contents  efcape.  The  extrava¬ 
sation  in  fome  habits  is  re-abforbed  readily,  in  others  not 
fo  readily  *,  when,  by  lying  out  of  the  courfe  of  its  circu¬ 
lation,  it  will  prefs  againit  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  oc- 
cafion  forcing  pains,  and  even  fuppreffions  of  urine.  When 
the  orifice  made  in  the  lymphaticvejjd,  or  vejjels,  is  healed  and 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  contradled  or  c'lofed,  the  lymph 
is  retained  in  the  lymphatic  vejjels  and  glands  of  the  limb 
and  labium  pudendi,  and  diftends  them  fo  as  to  caufe  great 
pain  and  fwelling,  which  always  begin  in  that  part  next 
to  which  the  obftrudlion  is  formed  :  and  when  the  ob- 
ftrudtion  is  in  part  or  wholly  removed,  or  the  lymph  has 
found  a  frefh  paflage,  the  part  next  to  it  is  confequently 
fh'ft  relieved. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftage, 
antiphlogiftics  will  be  neceflary,  more  or  lefs  fo  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  will  admit ;  the  bowels  Ihould  be  kept 
rather  lax  ;  and  the  pains  alleviated  by  opiates  internally, 
by  anodyne  fomentations,  and  by  the  warm  and  vapour 
bath  ;  blifters  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  have  been 
found  ufeful ;  antimonials,  the  faline  draughts  given  in 
the  adt  of  efFervefcence,  cool  acidulated  liquors,  and  cool 
air,  all  contribute  to  abate  the  fever.  If  the  lochia  happen 
to  be  acrid  or  putrid,  it  will  be  abforbed  and  aggravate  the 
difeafe  ;  butbyfrequent  emollient,  or  antifeptic  injedlions 
thrown  up  the  vagina  the  feverifh  diforder  will  be  much 
afiiiaged.  In  the  fecond  ftage,  that  is,  when  the  pain 
abates,  the  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  parts  begin  to  leflen, 
but  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  lome  degree  of  fever 
remains,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  a  little  wine,  and  a 
fuller' diet.  A  dofe  or  two  of  calomel,  of  two  grains 
each,  given  at  proper  intervals,  hath  often  been  ufeful  in 
this  ftage :  before  the  patient  is  fit  to  take  the  bark,  fhe 
may  take  myrrh  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  the  quantity 
of  fifteen  grains,  in  a  neutral  draught  in  the  adl  of  efFerve¬ 
fcence  :  when  this  hath  been  continued  a  few  days,  it  may 
be  given  in  the  following  form  which  is  more  a  tonic. 
R  myrrhae,  gr.  xii.  aquae  menthse  fativae,  &  aquae  diftil- 
latac  finguiarusT,  3  fs  fpr.  cinnamomi  3  i.  kali  pp.  gr.  vj. 


ferri  ammoniacalis,  gr.  ii.  fs.  m.  f.  hauftus,  fextd  qua- 
que  hora  fumendus..  The  limb  may  be  chafed  with 
warm  oil,  and  bathing  it  in  water  heated  to  82  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  generally  ufeful ;  after  being 
accuftomed  a  few  days  to  this  degree  of  heat,  the  water 
may  only  be  heated  to  76.  The  third  ftage  is  when  the 
pain  and  fever  have  left  the  patient,  and  no  complaint 
remains,  except  the  fwelling  of  the  limb,  and  perhaps  a 
general  relaxation  ;  at  this  period,  the  bark,  with  or 
without  fteel,  will  become  neceflary,  and  dipping  the  limb 
in  cold  water,  and  embrocating  it  with  fpirit  of  wine  and 
camphor,  or  with  diftilled  vinegar,  will  afiift  in  bracing 
it.  A  circular  calico  bandage  applied  to  the  limb  will 
alfo  afiift  in  the  recovery;  and  if  the  fwelling  is  confined 
to  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  the  bandage  may  be  changed  for 
a  ftrait  or  laced  {locking,  or  for  a  half-boot.  Exercife 
on  horfeback,  and  gentle  rubbing  of  the  limb,  and 
ftroaking  it  upwards,  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  lymph, 
will  be  of  advantage ;  but  walking  or  doing  any  thing 
that  can  promote  a  greater  fecretion  of  lymph,  never  fails 
to  do  manifeft  injury  in  every  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  and 
even  until  the  lymph  hath  obtained  as  free  a  paflage  as 
it  ufually  had,  and  the  patient  hath  recovered  her  full 
ftrength. 

See  Mauriceau’s  Treatife  des  Maladies  des  Femmes 
grofles,  & c.  edit.  5.  4to.  He  there  treats  of  it  under  the 
title  of  l’Enflure  des  Jambes  etdes  Cuifles  de  la  Femme  ac- 
couchee.  Puzos’s  Memoir  fur  les  Depots  laiteux,  appelles 
communement  Lait  repandu.  M>  Levret’s  Art  des  Accou- 
chements,  ch.  iii.  fedt.  7.  des  Engorgement  laiteux  dans 
le  baflin,  et  aux  Extremites  inferieures.  Van  Swieten^s 
Commentary  on  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifm,  1329.  M.  Rau- 
lin’s  Treatife  des  Maladies  des  Femmes  en  Couchee,  under 
the  article  depots  laiteux  aux  aines  &  aux  cuijfes.  But 
Mr.  White,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  that 
Swelling,  in  one  or  both  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  which 
fometimes  happens  to  lying-in  Women,  more  accurately 
defcribes  this  diforder  than  any  other  writer;  he  is  the  firft 
who  treats  fatisfadlorily  on  its  nature,  cure,  &c. 

The  infection  by  poifon,  the  fmall  pox  when  inoculated, 
the  lues  venerea,  &c.  is  conveyed  by  the  lymphatic,  or 
abforbent  veins.  See  Dr.  Hunter’s  Commentaries.  Dr. 
Fordyce’sElements,  part  the  ift.  Hewfon’s  Exp.  Inquiries, 
part  ii.  Sheldon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Abforbent  Syftem. 

LYRA.  Thus  the  ancients  called  the  inferior  furface 
of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  called  the  fornix,btcz\xic 
it  is  full  of  medullary  lines,  refembling  the  firings  of  the 
lyre. 

I.YRUS.  See  Doronicum  Germanicum. 
LYNGODES.  The  hiccoughing  quotidian  fe¬ 
ver. 

LYSIMACHIA.  Yellow  loose-strife,  or  wil¬ 
low  herb.  Boerhaave  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies  of 
Lyjimachia.  The  name  of  Lyjimachia  is  from  Lyfima- 
chus,  the  fon  of  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  firft  difcovered 
it.  It  is  a  fmall  plant  which  is  found  about  the  fides  of 
rivers,  faid  to  be  aftringent,  but  of  no  note  in  medicine, 
called  alfo  oenothera.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies  of 
the  nummularia  cajjida,  and  feveral  other  plants. 

LYTHARGYRUS.  Lytharge.  See  Plumbum. 
LYTHOPHYTON  NIGRUM.  Black  coral. 
See  Cor  allium  nigrum. 

LYSSA.  The  madnefs  of  dogs  and  wolves,  or  of  men 
who  are  bit  by  them,  call  cynolyffci. 

LYTFIRON.  Duft  mixed  with  fweat;  but  Hippo¬ 
crates  occafionally  exprefles  by  it,  the  menftrudl  blood. 
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Mor  m.  In  prefcriptions  it  fignifies  mifce ,  mix, 
or  manlpulus ,  a  handful. 

•  MABOUJA.  A  very  hard  root  of  a  tree,  of 
which  the  American  favages  make  clubs. 

MACALEB.  See  Mahaleb. 

Macaleb  serapionis,  i.  e.  Phillyrea  latifolia 
LJEVis.  A  fpecies  of  mock  privet.  See  Phillyrea. 

MACANDON,  cada  palava,  a  coniferous  tree  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bontius.  It  grows  in  Malabar ;  its  fruit  re- 
fembles  the  pine -nut,  but  it  is  not  fo  hard  ;  it  is  rather 
infipid  to  the  tafte ;  the  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the 
honey-fuckle.  The  fruit  is  roafted,  and  eaten  as  a  cure 
for  dyfenteries,  and  relief  in  tire  cholera  morbus,  and 
other  complaints.  Raii  Hill. 

MACAPATLI.  See  Sarsaparilla. 
MACAXOCGTLIFERA.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  plum-tree  ;  its  fruit  is 
called  macaxocotl ;  it  is  red,  of  a  long  figure,  of  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  and  yellow  within  ;  it  is  fweet  and  laxative. 
Another  fpecies  is  the  atoyaxacotl,  and  another  is  called 
coztieczocotl  by  the  Mexicans,  though  others  call  it  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  mirobalan.  Another  fpecies  is  called  atoyaxocotl 
chichiltic ;  and  the  laft  fpecies  is  called  chichiaxocotl , 
which  fignifies  running  down  with  fweat.  A  decoction 
of  the  bark  of  thefe  trees  cures  the  itch,  and  the  powder 
thereof  heals  ulcers.  Raii  Hift. 

MACEDONISIUM  SEMEN.  Fuchfius  informs  us 
that  it  is  the  feed  of  the  herb  Alexanders. 

MACER.  Grecian  macer.  It  is  brought  from 
Barbary ;  its  thick  yellow  bark  is  aftringent,  fo  is  the  dried 
Toot.  Its  fruit,  called  macre ,  deftroys  all  forts  of  worms. 
M.  Juflieu  thinks  that  the  macer  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Jimarouba  of  the  moderns. 

MACERATIO.  Maceration.  It  is  an  infufion,  or 
a  foaking  of  ingredients  in  water,  or  other  fluid,  in  order 
to  extract  their  virtue. 

MACERONA.  See  Hipposelinum. 

M ACH  A-MON  A.  A  fort  of  calabalh  in  Africa  and 
America ;  the  pulp  of  it  is  agreeable,  and  ferves  inltead 
of  rennet  for  crudling  milk. 

MACH/ERIA.  Peach  kernels. 

MACIA.  See  Anagallis. 

MACIES.  Difeafes  in  which  the  body,  or  particular 
parts,  wafte  or  wither. 

MACIS.  Mace.  It  is  the  middle  bark  of  nutmegs. 
It  is  of  a  lively  red  colour  when  frefh,  but  grows  paler 
with  age.  It  envelops  the  fhell  which  contains  the  nnt- 
meg.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun  upon  hurdles,  which  are 
fixed  one  over  another,  and  then  it  is  fprinkled  with  fea- 
Water  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carriage.  It  hath  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte.  Its  qualities  are  fimilar  to  that  of  nutmeg,  both  as 
the  fubjeft  of  medicine,  and  of  pharmacy.  The  princi¬ 
pal  difference  is,  that  mace  is  warmer,  more  bitter,  lefs 
undluous,  and  fits  eafier  on  weak  ftomachs  ;  in  its  yield¬ 
ing,  by  expreffion,  a  more  fluid  oil ;  and,  in  diftillation 
with  water,  a  more  fubtle  volatile  one. 

What  is  called  in  the  fhops  exprefied  oil  of  mace ,  is 
prefled  from  nutmegs.  See  Nux  moschata. 

The  eflential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent,  very 
fubtile  and  volatile,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  like  the 
mace  itfelf ;  it  is  thin,  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
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with  a  portion  of  thicker  and  darker  coloured  oil  at  the 
bottom.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Di£t. 

MACOCKI.  The  Virginian  macocx  or  pompion. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

MACOCQUER.  Ray  takes  it  for  a  fpecies  of  the 
macocki. 

MACOUNA.  A  fpecies  of  kidney-bean  in  Brafil. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

MACOW.  The  ebony  tree.  See  Ebenus  iETHi- 

OPICA. 

MACROCEPHALOS,  from  faxpoi,  lomg,  and 
the  head.  One  with  a  long  head. 

MACROPIPER.  Long  pepper.  See  Piper  lon- 


gum. 

MACROPNUS,  from  f/aupo?,  long ,  and  -nvew,  to 
breathe.  It  is  one  who  fetches  his  breath  at  long  intervals. 

MACULA,  a  spot,  a  blemish.  A  cutaneous 
efflorefcence  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  cuticle. 
Macula  lata,  a  name  for  the  shingles,  fee  Zona 
aurea.  Maculce ,  a  name  for  the  ncevus  maternus,  or 
macula  matricis  ;  or  the  fpots,  or  marks,  fuppofed  to  be 
imprefled  by  the  mother’s  imagination  on  the  foetus. 
Maculce  albse,  fee  Albugo  oculi.  Maculce  hepaticae 
hepatic  fpots ,  or  efflorefcences  proceeding  from  an 
ichor  in  the  blood,  attended  with  a  fort  of  coagula¬ 
tion.  Maculce  oculorum,  fee  Cataracta,  or  Suffu- 
sio.  Maculce  peftilentes,  peftilential  fpots,  or  effloref* 
cences.  Maculce  volatile,  volatic,  or  foon  vaniihing 
fpots,  fuch  as  are  often  feen  in  children. 

MADAROSIS,  from  /jlo.J'o;,  without  hair.  A  falling 
off  of  the  hairs  from  the  eye-lids,  from  a  defluxion  of 
acrid  humours  there.  See  Deplumatio. 

MADELION.  Bdellium,  which  fee. 

MADISIS.  Baldness. 

MADOR.  Such  a  fweat  as  arifes  during  faintnefs, 
called  alfo  ephidrofs. 

MADREPORA.  A  petrifying  plant,  which  grows 
in  the  fea,  and  diftinguifhed  from  coral  only  by  feveral 
perforations  in  its  branches,  which  are  often  difpofed  in 
the  form  of  a  ftar.  Boerhaave  enumerates  twenty-four 
fpecies. 

Madrepora  vulgaris.  White  coral.  See 
Cor  allium  album  ramosum. 

MADROTES.  Baldness. 

MzEMACYLON.  The  fruit  of  the  arbutus. 

MAGALAIZE.  1  c  ,T 

MAGANAIZE.  5  See  Manganese- 

MAGDALEONES.  Maffes  of  plafter,  or  of  other 
compofitions,  reduced  to  a  cylindrical  form ;  they  are  alfo 
called  cylindri. 

MAGDALI/E,  orMAGDALiDEs,  i.  e. Magdaleones. 

MAGELLANIC  A  AROMATIC  A  ARBOR.  See 
Winteranus  Cortex. 

MAGISTERIUM.  A  magistery.  This  term  hath 
various  fignifications.  I .  It  is  afcribed  to  powders  made  by 
folution  and  precipitation,  fee  Benzoinum; — bismu- 
thum; — calaminaris  lapis.  2.  It  isbeftowed  on  refins, 
or  refinous  extrafts,  as  the  magifery  of  fcammony,  &c. 
3.  The  true  magifery  is  when  fome  of  the  menftruum  re¬ 
mains  united  with  the  extradled  efience.  4.  The  ancients 
gave  this  name  to  feveral  white  precipitates  ;  and  by  this 
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term  they  would  have  us  to  underftand  a  very  fubtile  pre¬ 
paration.  5.  This  word  is  generally  ufed  for  a  white 
powder,  prepared  from  fome  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani¬ 
mal. 

The  firft  chemifts  invented  this  term  for  fome  particu¬ 
lar  precipitated  fubftances,  but  not  for  all ;  at  prefent  we 
have  no  general  idea,  or  eftablilhed  charadferiftic,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  magifery  from  precipitate.  Every  magifery  is 
now  fome  kind  of  precipitate  ;  but  every  precipitate  is  not 
a  magijiery.  Magiferies  are  always  very  white,  and  lighter 
than  other  precipitates. 

MAGISTRALIS.  When  applied  to  medicines,  it  is 
the  fame  with  medicamenta  extemporanea. 

MAGISTRANTIA,  Masterwort.  See  Impe- 

RATORIA. 

MAGMA,  alfo  Ecpiesma.  In  a  more  general  fenfe, 
it  is  any  thick  ointment  that  will  not  run  with  the  heat 
of  the  body,  or  a  poultice  that  will  not  fpread,  on  account 
of  its  containing  much  water.  In  a  ftridler  fenfe,  it  is 
the  faeces  of  any  ointment  after  the  thinner  parts  are 
{trained  off :  Galen  reftrains  the  word  to  the  faeces  of  my- 
robalans. 

MAGNA  ARTERIA.  See  Aorta. 

MAGNATES.  I  The  load-stone.  Called  alfo  cala- 

MAGNES.  3  mita,  lapis  Lydias.  It  is  called  lapis 
Heracleios ,  or  Heraclius ,  from  Heraclea,  a  town  in  Lydia  ; 
and  Magnefia,  from  a  town  in  Lydia  of  the  fame  name;  anc 
fideritis,  from  its  attracting  iron.  It  is  an  iron  ore  of 
different  colours  and  folidity ;  the  beft  are  folid,  and  not 
porous,  nor  very  heavy.  The  fmaller  Hones  will  lift  up 
more  in  proportion  than  the  larger.  It  is  fomewhat 
aftringent,  but  is  not  ufed  in  medicine.  It  attracts  iron, 
or  another  magnet ,  or  repels  them,  and  directs  its  poles 
always  to  thofe  of  the  world. 

Magnes  arsenicalis.  Arsenical  magnet. 
Take  crude  antimony,  yellow  fulphur,  and  cryftalline 
white  arfenic,  of  each  two  ounces;  powder  them  fepa- 
rately;  then  mix  them  well  together;  put  the  mixture  in 
a  glafs  body  or  crucible,  and  melt  it  in  a  gentle  fand-heat, 
until  it  hath  acquired  the  confidence  of  pitch ;  then  the 
fire  being  removed,  it  concretes  into  a  glaffy  mafs  of  a 
dark  red  colour. 

Caution  is  required  in  handling  this' glaffy  mafs,  as  a 
wound  received  from  it  may  be  dangerous. 

This  medicine  is  only  to  be  applied  externally,  being  a 
mild  and  gentle  cauflic  ;  it  hath  been  thought  to  be  en¬ 
dued  with  a  power  of  attracting  poifonous  and  other  mor¬ 
bific  matter  from  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the  furface, 
like  a  load-flone,  and  hence  its  name. 

Befides  other  virtues  attributed  to  it,  Geoffrey  fays, 
that  it  opens,  cleanfes,  and  heals  fcrophulous  ulcers,  with 
out  the  affiflance  of  ointment  of  any  kind.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  fome  for  making  Mr.  Plunket’s  cancer-plafter. 
See  Cancer. 

■ —  ■  Epilepsije.  Cinnabaris  nativus.  Native 
cinnabar,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  ufefulnefs  in  epi- 
lepfies. 

MAGNESE.  See  Manganese. 

MAGNESIA.  See  Ethel,  alfo  Manganese, 
chambar.  It  is  often  the  fame  as  marcafita.  It  is  taken 
for  the  matter  of  the  philofopher’s  Hone,  and  for  ful¬ 
phur ;  it  is  a  term  of  art;  it  fignifies  melted  tin,  into 
which  mercury  being  caft,  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  it,  into  a  brittle  fubftance,  and  white 
mafs ;  it  is  alfo  a  mixture  of  filver  and  mercury,  and  a  very 
fufile  metal,  called  magnefia  philofophorum. 

Magnesia  alba.  The  white  magnesia,  called 
alfo  albus  rcmanus  pulvis ,  comit'Jfe  palmce ,  vel  palmeri 
pulvis.  Alba  is  added  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  magnejia , 
or  manganefe,  which  is  employed  in  making  glafs.  It  is 
alfo  called  miraculum  chemicumy  the  chemical  miracle ; 
becaufe  from  two  pellucid  liquors  a  coagulum  is  formed, 
which  contains  the  earth  called  magnejia  alba.  It  was 
introduced  as  a  medicine  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  by  count  di  Palma,  at  Rome,  and  conti¬ 
nued  a  very  lucrative  fecret.  It  is  a  very  white,  fubtil 
powder,  or  a  peculiar  earth ;  it  is  not  calcareous,  but 
poffeffed  of  fome  peculiar  properties.  Dr.  Lewis  fays,  he 
never  met  with  this  earth  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  except 
in  the  mother  ley  of  nitre,  and  in  the  fal  cathart.  amar. 
but  he  found  it  in  the  earth  into  which  vegetables  are  re¬ 
duced  by  fire ;  and  he  aflerts,  that  the  incinerated  earths 
•f  animals  are  of  a  different  kind. 
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Mr.  Henry,  apothecary  in  Manchefter,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procefs  for  making  the  magnefia. 

“  Diffolve  any  quantity  of  fal  cath.  amar.  in  its  owrf 
weight  of  water ;  filter,  and  add  to  it  by  degrees,  a  filter¬ 
ed  folution  of  pearl-afhes,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
ftirring  them  gently,  until  the  mixed  liquors  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  appearance  of  a  complete  coagulum;  then 
ceafe  adding  any  more  of  the  alkaline  lixivium,  and  im-^ 
mediately  throw  the  mixture  into  a  large  veffel  of  boiling 
water ;  keep  it  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  into  glazed  earthen  veffels ;  as  foon  as 
the  powder  hath  fubfided,  and  before  the  water  is  quite 
cold,  pour  it  off,  and  add  a  freflr  quantity  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  ;  repeat  thefe  ablutions  with  feveral  parcels  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  till  the  liquor  hath  entirely  loft  its  faline  tafte ;  then 
let  it  be  fo  agitated  as  to  fufpend  the  finer  parts  of  the 
povyder,  in  which  ftate  decant  it  into  other  veffels,  and 
having  feparated  the  water  from  the  magnefa ,  by  inclina¬ 
tion,  put  it  on  large  chalk-ftones,  until  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  humidity  is  abforbed ;  then  wrap  it  up  in  fheets 
of  white  paper,  and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Pour  hot 
water  upon  the  remaining  powder,  ftir  and  decant  it  in 
its  turbid  ftate,  and  feparate  the  magnefa  from  the  water 
as  before ;  thus  the  whole,  or  the  moft  of  it  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  equal  degree  of  finenefs. 

.  “  The  larger  the  quantity  of  water  into  which  the  preci¬ 
pitated  powder  is  caft,  the  more  fpeedily  and  perfectly 
will  the  vitriolated  tartar,  which  is  formed  by  the  aLkali 
uniting  with  the  acid  of  the  fal  cath.  be  wafhed  off.  The 
neutral  fait  fhould  be  wafhed  off  as  quick  as  poflible,  other- 
wife,  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  ftand  for  fome  time,  the 
powder  concretes  into  minute  grains,  which,  when  view¬ 
ed  with  a  microfcope,  appear  to  be  affemblages  of  needles 
diverging  from  a  point.  Thefe  concretions  cannot  be  re- 
diffolved  by  any  waffling,  however  long  continued.  Dr. 
Black  orders  four  times  the  quantity  of  water  to  that  of 
the  folution  to  throw  the  coagulum  into,  but  that  is  far 
too  little.  The  water  fhould  be  pure,  diftilled  is  the  beft^ 
but  it  fhould  be  kept  until  its  empyreuma  is  gone  off. 
Hard,  or  impure  water,  makes  magnefa  coarfe  and  dif- 
agreeable.  T'he  chalk  ftones  on  which  the  magnefa  is 
dried,  fhould  be  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat,  that  the 
moifture  may  evaporate  quickly.  Cleanlinefs  fhould  be 
particularly  attended  to  through  the  whole.” 

As  magnefa  contains  about  -^th  parts  of  fixed  air,  ft 
fhould  be  calcined  after  it  is  made,  and  before  it  is  admi- 
niftered,  in  flatulent  cafes  at  leaft.  It  is  calcined  by  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  common  crucible,  and  placing  it  in  a  glowing 
fire,  and  keeping  it  red-hot  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours.  * 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  magnefa  often  oecafions  flatu¬ 
lencies,  and  gnawing  pains  in  the  belly,  and  generates 
corrofive  juices  in  the  ftomach;  but  thefe  inconveniences 
wiH  not  be  complained  of,  if  care,  agreeable  to  the  above 
proceffes,  is  not  wanting. 

In  common  with  abforbents,  it  corre&s  acidities  in  the 
primae  viae,  relieves  the  heart-burn,  and  all  fymptoms  that 
have  an  acid  for  their  fource ;  as  ficknefs,  giddinefs,  vo¬ 
miting,  pain  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  alfo  the  gripes,  con- 
vulfions,  &c.  in  children,  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  is 
preferred  to  all  common  abforbents,  on  account  of  its 
laxative  quality,  which  it  manifefts  when  it  meets  with 
an  acid  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  If  it  is  mixed  with 
rhubarb,  it  is  faid  to  prevent  the  rhubarb  from  leaving  a  cof- 
tivenefs  behind.  If  the  magnefa  is  neither  accompanied, 
nor  met  with  by  an  acid,  it  is  not  purgative,  but  fimply  ah- 
forbent.  See  Hoffman’s  Obf.  Phyf.  Chem.  lib.  iv.  ObE 
ii.  Dr.  Black’s  Obf.  on  the  Magnefa  Alba ,  in  the  Effays 
Philof.  and  Literary  of  Edinb.  vol.  ii.  Lond.  Med.  Tranf, 
vol.  ii.  Mr.  Henry’s  Striftures  on  Glafs’s  Magnefa ,  and 
Mr.  Henry’s  Reply  to  Dr.  Glafs’s  Examination  of  the 
fame. 

Magnesia  Opalina,  alfo  called  magnefa  ruble,  anti - 
mon.  Opalin,  or  ruby  coloured  magnesia  of  an¬ 
timony.  In  making  the  hepar  antimonii,  fome  add  to 
the  antimony  and  nitre  decrepitated  fal  ammoniac,  and 
thus  make  the  opalin.  It  is  a  much  weaker  emetic  than 
the  liver  of  antimony,  and  does  not  caufe  great  ficknefs 
when  given  in  confiderable  dofes  to  horfes,  but  paffes 
freely  by  fweat.  Lemery  direfts  it  to  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  antimony,  nitre,  and  decrepitated  fea-falt. 

-  Vitriolata.  See  Catharticus  sal. 

MAGNUM  DEI  DONUM.  So  Dr.  Mead  calls  the 
cart.  Ptruvittnus • 
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Magnum  Os.  Thus  the  third  bone  of  the  fecond 
row  in  the  wrift  is  named.  It  is  the  large!!  of  all  the 
bones  there.  See  Carpus. 

MAGNUS  MORBUS.  The  great  disease.  So 
Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepfia. 

MAGUDARIS.  The  root  of  fdphium. 

MAGUEI.  An  American  name  for  fome  fpecies  of 
aloe. 

MAHALEB,  alfo  ?  The  rock  wild  cherry  of 

MACALEB.  >  Austria.  Cerafus  fylvefris 
amara  mahaleb  putata.  Rock  Cherry. 

MAHMOODY,  fee  Scamonium. 

MAIANTHEMUM.  Lily  of  the  valley.  See 
Lillium  convallium. 

MAIL-ANSCHI.  A  fpecies  of  rhamnus,  growing  in 
Malabar.  A  deco£!ion  of  its  root  is  commended  again!! 
the  gout;  and  a  decodtion  of  its  leaves  again!!  the  jaun¬ 
dice. 

MAIL-ELOU.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  fifty  feet  high,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Malabar ;  it  is  an  evergeen.  Of  the  bruifed  leaves 
and  bark  is  prepared  an  apozem  again!!  the  after-pains  of 
women  in  child-bed,  and  for  promoting  the  lochia. 

MAIL-ELOU-KATOU.  This  is  larger  than  the  a- 
bove  fpecies ;  it  is  evergreen,  and  aftringent. 

MAIL-OMBI.  This  is  of  the  fize  of  an  apple-tree. 
Raii  Hi!!. 

MAJORANA;  Marjoram.  Botanifts  enumerate 
five  fpecies. 

-  Cretica,  vel  Syriaca,  called  alfo  origanum 

Smyrnium.  See  Marum  Syriacum. 

-  Majori  Folio,  called  alfo  amaracus  fampfu- 

chus.  Sweet  marjoram.  By  amaracus  the  ancients 
meant  fwcet  marjoram ;  but  by  leffer  marjoram ,  they 
meant  the  marum.  The  Egyptians  and  Syrians  call  the 
fwcet  marjoram  by  the  name  o i  fampfuc bus.  It  is  the  ori¬ 
ganum  major ana ;  or  origanum  foliis  ovatis  obtufis,  fpicis 
fubrotundis  compa&is  pubefcentibus,  Lin.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  with  flender,  fquare  branched,  woody  ftalks  ;  and 
little,  oval,  fomewhat  downy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  ;  on  the 
tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of  fmall  whitifh  labiated  flowers, 
whofe  upper-lip  is  ere£!  and  cloven,  the  lower  is  divided 
into  three  fegments.  It  is  fown  annually  in  gardens  for 
culinary,  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes.  The  feeds  rarely 
come  to  perfection  with  us.  They  are  brought  from  the 
fouth  of  France,  where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  indigenous. 

The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleafant  fmell,  a  warm  aro¬ 
matic  bitterifh  tafte.  Infufions  in  water  fmell  ftrong,  but 
tafte  weak  and  unpleafant ;  a  tindlure  made  with  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  hath  lefs  fmell  but  more  tafte.  In  diftil- 
lation  this  plant  yields  its  virtue  to  water,  and  thus  it 
affords  an  eflential  oil,  Hoffman  (ays  in  the  proportion 
of  f  i.  from  1  lxiv.  of  the  leaves  Rightly  dried.  This  oil 
is  hot,  but  not  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf. 
When  carefully  drawn  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  but, 
by  long  keeping,  it  turns  reddilh,  and  if  diftilled  with 
too  great  heat,  it  is  red  at  the  firft.  The  dofe  is  two 
drops. 

The  aromatic  matter  almoft  all  rifes  in  diftillation,  fo 
that  an  extrad!  poffeffes  very  little  of  the  valuable  parts  of 
the  plant,  which  is  an  ufeful  medicine  in  fome  diforders 
of  the  head  and  nerves,  fimilar  to  that  of  lavender,  ute¬ 
rine  obftrudlions,  Catarrhs,  and  humoral  afthmas.  The 
powdered  leaves,  the  eflential  oil  properly  diluted,  and 
the  diftilled  water,  are  agreeable  errhines. 

-  Oleracea,  called  alfo  origanum  onites.  Pot 

Marjoram.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med;  Raii  Hi!!.  See 
Onitis. 

- Rotundifolia,  alfo  called  origano  cognata ,  za- 

Zarhendi  herba. 

-  Tenuifolia.  Marjoram  gentle  or  pe¬ 
rennial. 

MALA,  from  a  refemblance  to  yaXov,  Doric,  or  rather 
malum,  apple,  according  to  Martinius,  the  prominent  part 
of  the  cheek.  It  is  alfo  the  term  given  to  different  forts  of 
fruit. 

Mala  Assyria.  The  citron.  See  Citreum. 

— xEthiopica.  A  fpecies  of  lycoperficon. 

-  Aurantia.  The  Orange.  See  Aurantia 

Hyspalensis. 

-  Aurea.  See  Amoris  poma. 

■ -  Aurantia  Chinensia.  See  Aurantia  Si- 
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MALA  Cotonea.  The  quince.  See  Cydo 
nia. 

_ - -  Ins  ana  Nigra.  The  fruit  of  the  black-fruited 

night-!hade.  See  alfo  Melongena. 

-  Punica.  See  Granata  Mala. 

MALABARICA  HERBA.  See  Coru. 

-  Pila.  See  Jaca  Indica. 

MALABATHRINUM.  Ointment  of  malabathrum. 
It  is  compounded  of  myrrh,  fpikenard,  malabathrum,  and 
many  other  aromatic  ingredients. 

MALABATHRUM,  1  Into  this  word  the  Greeks  cor- 

MALABATRUM,  J  rupted  the  Indian  word  tama- 
lapatrum.  See  Folium. 

MALACA  RADIX.  See  Sagittaria  alexiphar- 

MACA. 

MALACCASCHAMBU.  A  fpecies  of  jambos. 

MALACENSIS  LAPIS.  The  Porcupine  bezoar. 

MALACIA,  alfo  CiJjfa.  A  depraved  appetite. 
A  longing  for  unufual  things  to  eat.  It  is  fynonymous 
with  pica.  See  Boulimus. 

MALACOIDES,  from  yahayn,  a  mallow,  and 
a  form  or  likenefs.  It  is  a  plant  which  refembles  a  mal¬ 
low,  and  poffeffes  fimilar  qualities,  called  alfo  malva  beto- 
niece  folio. 

MALACOSTEON.  A  foftnefs  of  the  bones. 

MALACTICOS.  Emollients. 

MALA-ELENGI.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  Malabar. 
See  Raii  Hi!!. 

MALAGMA,  from  yaXoaraa,  to  foften.  It  is  fynony¬ 
mous  with  cataplafma,  from  the  frequency  of  making  ca- 
taplafms  to  foften ;  but  formerly  malagmas  were  made  of 
many  other  ingredients. 

MALAGFUETTA,  or  Malagueta.  Grains  of 
paradise.  See  Paradisi  Grana. 

MALANKUA.  Zeodary.  See  Zedoaria 

MALARUM  OSSA.  The  Cheek  bones,  called  alfo 
malaria  zygomatica  offa.  Albinus  calls  them  offa  jugalia. 
They  are  the  irregular  fquare  bones,  placed  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  orbits.  Their  four  corners  are  reckoned  pro- 
ceffes ;  the  pofterior  and  fuperior,  which  are  the  longeft, 
are  called  the  fuperior  orbiter  proceffes  ;  the  anterior  and 
fuperior,  which  end  in  acute  angles,  are  called  the  infe¬ 
rior  orbiter  procefs ;  the  anterior  and  inferior,  which  are 
the  fhorteft,  are  denominated  the  maxillary ;  the  pofte¬ 
rior  and  inferior  points  are  called  zygomatic. 

MALAVISCUS.  A  name  for  the  marshmallow. 
See  Althaea. 

MALAXATIO.  The  foftening  of  any  thing,  from 
yotnavaa,  to  foften. 

MALAZISSATUS.  One  whofe  tefticles  are  conceal¬ 
ed  in  his  belly.  He  is  alfo  called  emafculatus  and  mulie - 
ratus. 

MALE.  The  arm-pit. 

MALICORIUM.  Pomegranate.  See  Granata 
Mala. 

MALIGNITAS.  Malignity.  Very  different  are  the 
definitions  of  malignity,  or  the  different  accounts  of  what 
conftitutes  it.  The  fevers  termed  maligriant,  upon  ex¬ 
amining  their  fymptoms,  feem  to  proceed  from  coagula¬ 
tion  or  from  diffolution  of  the  juices;  volatile  and  atte¬ 
nuating  medicines  relieve  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  mild  acids, 
cooling  emulfions,  and  agglutinants,  are  ufeful  in  the 
latter.  And  as  thefe  medicines  a£!  by  manifeft  qualities, 
it  may  reafonably  be  inferred  that  malignant  diforders 
arife  from  manifeft  caufes ;  fo  that  the  notion  of  malig¬ 
nity  from  a  fecret  fomething,  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
fevers  that  are  malignant  proceed  from  fome  particular 
contagious  qualities  of  the  air,  not  cognizable  perhaps  by 
the  fenfes  ;  corrupt  and  putrified  matters  diffufed  in  the 
air  may  both  caufe  and  continue  them. 

The  figns  of  malignity  are,  a  flight  coldnefs  and  Ihiver- 
ing,  a  great  lofs  of  ftrength  immediately  enfuing,  a  fmall, 
quick,  and  contracted  pulfe,  fainting,  if  an  ere£!  pofture 
is  long  continued,  drowfinefs  without  any  (at  lea!!  re- 
frefhing)  fleep,  and  if  fleep  comes  on  it  is  followed  by  a 
greater  decay  of  ftrength  and  a  delirium ;  there  is  no 
great  complaint  from  pain,  thirft,  or  other  troublefome 
fymptoms,  and  yet  the  patient  is  uneafy  ;  at  length  the 
extremities  are  cold,  the  pulfe  intermits,  and  death  foon 
approaches. 

Thofe  diforders  in  general  may  be  called  malignant 
which  fuddenly  deftroy  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and 
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hi  which  the  flame  of  life  feems  at  firft  to  be  almoft 
quenched. 

MALIS.  A  pungent  pain  from  an  animalcule  lodged 
in  an  ulcerous  tumor  ;  or  pain  from  an  infect  lodged  in 
any  part  without  ulcer  or  tumor,  called  alfo  cocyta. 

MALL  AM-TODD  ALL  The  name  of  a  tree  in  Ma¬ 
labar,  whole  root,  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  are  elleemed  as 
ipeciflc  in  the  epilefy.  Raii  Hift. 

MALLEAMOTHE,  called  alfo  pavctte ,  pavate.  It  is 
a  fhrub  which  grows  in  Malabar.  The  leaves  boiled  in 
palm  oil,  cures  the  impetigo  ;  the  root  powdered  and 
mixed  with  ginger  is  diuretic.  Raii  Hift. 

MALLEI  MUSC.  EXTERN,  vel  Superior^  fee 
Tensor  membrana  tympani. 

MALLEOLI.  The  ankles,. 

MALLEOLUS.  A  mallet.  In  botany  the  cutting 
of  vines,  which  are  taken  with  joints  of  the  old  wood  to 
their  bottom,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  little  mallet ,  are  thus 
termed ;  thefe  cuttings  moft  certainly  take  root,  and  make 
the  beft  plants. 

Malleolus  Externus.  By  fome  taken  for  the  talus 
or  ankle  bone,  where  it  means  the  inferior  extremities  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  the  protuberances  there.  See  Fibula. 

Mallei  Muse.  Intern.  See  Laxator  Membranje 
Tympani. 

MALLEUS.  A  hammer  or  mallet ,  alfo  one  of  the 
bones  in  the  ears,  fee  Auris  :  this  bone  hath  a  large  round 
head,  which  contrails  all  the  way  of  the  neck,  from 
whence  the  proceflus  Ravianus  jets  out  like  a  filh  bone, 
and  on  the  outfide  a  Ihort  procefs  projeils  outward,  and 
points  againft  the  membrana  tympani 5  from  thence  the 
manubrium  is  continued  down,  and  its  extremity  is  fixed 
to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  pulls  it  inwards.  When 
the  malleus  is  in  its  proper  fituation,  the  neck  and  head  of 
it  are  turned  upwards,  and  inwards,  and  the  manubrium 
downwards,  the  Ihort  procefs  of  the  handle  upwards  and 
outwrards  near  the  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  tympanum, 
and  the  proceflus  Ravianus  forwards,  reaching  to  the  ar¬ 
ticular  fiffure  in  the  os  temporis,  whence  we  may  diftin- 
guilh  the  malleus  of  one  ear  from  that  of  the  other.  The 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  tied  to  the  membrana  tympani  by 
a  fine  membranous  duplicature.  This  bone  hath  three 
mufcles,  viz.  the  laxator  membranre  tympani,  the  tenfor 
membranae  tympani,  and  the  mufculus  externus  auris  Du 
Vernii. 

MAL-NAREGAM.  See  Naregam. 

MALPIGHIA.  Barbadoes  Cherry-tree.  So 
named  in  honour  of  Malpighius.  It  is  not  noted  for  any 
medicinal  powers.  It  is  alfo  called  Cerafus  Americanus , 
and  is  a  genus  of  the  decandria  trigynia  clafs,  there  are 
eight  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  natives. 

MALTHEORUM,  fee  Gemmje  sal. 

MALUM.  A  disease,  alfo  an  apple.  In  a  ftri£I 
fenfe  it  is  the  difeafe  called  procidentia  oculi  :  it  is  when 
the  eyes  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  eye-lids. 

— —  Citreum.  See  Citreum. 

-  Granatum.  See  Granata  Mala. 

- Mortuum.  A  malignant  fpecies  of  lepra  or 

fcab,  which  renders  the  body  livid,  with  crufty  ulcers, 
void  of  fanies  and  of  pain. 

-  Terr.se,  fee  Rad.  aristol.  R. 

MALUS.  The  apple-tree.  The  many  fortsof  apples 
that  are  known  in  this  and  other  countries  are  but  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  fpecies  in  the  opinion  of  fome.  Though  we 
have  more  than  fourfeore  forts,  yet  the  crab  is  the  only 
one  proper  to  this  ifle.  It  is  a  term  applied  to  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  fruit. 

Malus  Sylvestris,  five  Agreftis ,  malts  acido  fru£tu 
fylveftris.  The  crab  tree,  the  wilding,  or  the  weld¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  pyrus  malus  of  Linnaeus. 

-  Aurantia.  See  Aurantia  Hispan. 

- -  Citrea.  See  Citreum. 

-  Cydonia.  See  Cydonia, 

• -  Hortensis,  Malus  Sativa.  The  apple-tree. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  too  four  to  be  eaten  ;  their  juice 
is  called  verjuice,  that  is,  green  juice,  as  the  French  call 
it,  and  is  often  ufed  as  vinegar,  called  alfo  agrejla.  In 
moft  inftances  its  ufefulnefs,  both  with  refpedl  to  food 
and  phyfic,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  vinegar. 

The  fecond  may  be  confidered  as  including  all  the  va¬ 
riety  of  apples  which  by  culture  are  improved.  They 


have  the  common  qualities  of  cooling  and  abating  thirft ; 
the  more  .acid  kinds  are  fomewhat  laxative  ;  the  auftere 
have  rather  a  contrary  effedt.  The  juice  of  fome  of  them, 
after  being  prefled  out,  is  left  a  little  time  to  ferment, 
and  then  is  the  liquor  called  cyder.  , 

Malus  Adami.  A  fpecies  of  lemon. 

-  Indica.  See  Bilimbi. 

-  Malabarica.  See  Caniram. 

• -  Medica.  The  citron,  lemon,  and  peach, 

-  Persica.  The  peach  and  lemon. 

- -  Punica.  The  pomegranate.  SeeBALAUS- 

tium,  and  Granata  Mala. 

MALVA,  of  from  fj.ai.aiTtra,  to  mollify.  The 

mallow.  Boerhaave  enumerates  fifteen  fpecies ;  but 
the  common  mallow  being  more  frequently  found,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  the  largeft  {hare  of  ufeful  qualities,  is  juftly  ufed 
for  them  all.  It  is  the  malva  fylveftris,  or  malva  caule 
ere£bo  herbaceo,  foliis  feptemlobatis  acutis,  pedunculis 
petiolifque  pilofis,  Linn.  It  is  fuffieiently  known  not  to 
need  defeription.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  a  little  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and  are  rather 
emollient  and  laxative.  A  conferve  is  made  with  the 
flowers  ;  the  leaves  are  ufed  in  decoftions  for  clyfters  and 
fomentations  of  the  emollient  kind.  The  roots  have  been 
ufed  more  as  a  pedloral  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  they 
have  a  foft  fweet  tafte,  fomewhat  like  liquorice,  but  have 
no  remarkable  fmell.  An  extract  from  them,  made  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  is  very  fweet.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  This  term  is  applied  to  different  plants,  as 

Malva  Arborea  Maritima,  alfo  called  altheea  ar¬ 
bor  e  a  mar  itlma.  The  mallow-tree.  It  agrees  in  vir¬ 
tues  with  the  common  mallows. 

-  Betonic^:  Folio.  See  Malacoides. 

-  Rosea  Folio  Subrotundo,.  called  alfo  malva 

arborefeens,  malva  hortenfis,  dendro  malache.  Tree  or 
garden  mallow,  and  the  hollyhock.  Of  this  kind 
Boerhaave  enumerates  thirteen  fpecies  They  are  chiefly 
noticed  as  ornamental  in  gardens.  Their  medical  vir¬ 
tues  are  fimilar  to,  but  lefs  in  degree  than  thofe  of  the 
common  mallow.  And 

-  Verbenacea,  called  alfo  alcea ,  alee  a  vulgaris 

major.  Vervain  mallow.  It  is  diftinguiflred  front 
the  common  mallow  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or  cut  in 
about  the  edges.  It  grows  in  hedges,  and  flowers  molt 
of  the  fummer.  It  agrees  in  virtues  with  the  other  mal¬ 
lows ,  but  is  the  leaft  mucilaginous  of  any.  Miller  enu¬ 
merates  eight  fpecies  of  the  vervain  mallow. 

Malva-Viscus.  Marshmallows.  See  Althea. 

MALVASIA,  ?  Malmsey,  alfo  called  marvljium.  It 

MALVISIUM,  f  is  a  generous  kind  of  wine.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  arvifium  of  the  ifland  of  Scio. 

MAMfERA  FZEMINA..  See  Papaya  Fomina. 

MAMANGA  FRUTEX.  An  arborefeent  Ihrub  in 
Brafil.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  lavapratas.  Its  leaves  are 
applied  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  pods  yield  an  oil  by 
expreflion,  which  is  ufed  in  maturating  poultices.  Raii. 
Hift. 

MAMEI.  The  mammoe,  mominy  or  toddy-tree. 
It  is  a  fine  tall  tree,  appearing  always  of  a  fine  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  fomewhat  refembles  the  walnut  tree  *,  the  fruit 
is  as  large  as  a  man’s  two  fills,  and  is  very  agreeable. 
This  tree  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
but  thofe  on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  are  the  beft.  From 
incifions  made  in  the  branches  a  copious  difeharge  of  pel¬ 
lucid  liquor  is  obtained,  which  is  called  momin  or  toddy- 
wine  ;  but  it  muft  be  drank  very  fparingly,  becaufe  of  its 
very  diuretic  quality:  it  is  efteemed  as  an  effectual  pre- 
fervative  from  the  ftone,  as  alfo  a  folvent  of  it  when  gene¬ 
rated.  There  are  two  fpecies.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MAMIRA.  It  is  laid  by  Paulus  ZEgineta  to  be  the 
root  of  a  plant  which  is  of  a  detergent  quality.  Some 
think  it  is  the  root  of  the  doronicum  ;  but  what  it  really 
is,  cannot  be  afeertained. 

MAMIRA  AN.  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  It  hath  a  leaf  like  the  convolvulus  ;  its  tafte  is  hot 
and  bitter  :  the  feed  refembles  that  of  lefamum.  It  is  in 
ufe  amongft  the  Arabians. 

MAM1THA,  l  Rhazes  mentions  it  as  being  in  ufe 

MAMITHZA,  j  amongft  the  Arabians.  It  is  a  plant 
like  the  papaver  maritimum  or  corniculatum.  At  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  a  moifture  that  flicks  to  the  hand  ;  the 
flower  refembles  that  of  the  papaver,  and  is  of  a  yellow 
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colour;  the  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  fefamum  both  in 
colour  and  fize.  The  plant  is  very  fucculent,  and  hath 
a  ftrong  offenfive  fmell. 

MAMMA.  The  nipple.  See  Papilla. 

MAMMAE.  The  breasts,  from  mother , 

mamma,  plural  mamma.  In  the  breafs  are,  the  mamma 
or  nipples,  the  areola,  the  body  of  the  breaji ,  and  the 
la£liferous  veffels.  The  fubftance  of  the  breaji  is  deferr¬ 
ed  as  lying  between  two  membranes,  one  before,  the 
other  behind  ;  but  this  is  not  true.  The  breajis  are  com- 
pofed  of  a  glandular  fubftance  and  fat;  the  glandular 
part  is  hard,  white,  and  irregularly  mixed  with  fat ;  but 
the  ftrufture  Of  the  breajis  are  very  little  underftood.  The 
whole  mafs  of  the  glandular  part  feems  made  up  of  tubes 
called  tubi  ladbiferi.  See  Lactiferi  Ductus. 

The  glands  in  the  breajis  of  old  women  are  very  promi¬ 
nent,  and  may  be  taken  for  feirrhufes. 

The  arteries  and  veins  are  ramifications  from  the  arte- 
rise  and  venae  fubclaviae,  and  from  the  axilliares.  The 
nerves  are  principally  from  the  coftales,  which  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  nervi  fympathetici. 

MAMMARIA  EXTERNA,  Arteria.  See  Mam- 
maria  Arterije. 

- Vasa.  The  Mammary  vessels.  They  are 

the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  breaft. 

MAMMARDE  ARTERIAL  The  Arteries  of  the 
BREAST.  The  external  are  branches  from  the  axiliary 
arteries,  and  are  called  the  fuperior  thoracic  arteries.  The 
internal  proceed  from  the  anterior  and  lower  fide  of  the 
fubclaviie,  near  the  middle  of  the  claviculae,  and  run  down, 
for  about  one  finger’s  breadth,  behind  the  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs,  an  inch  diftant  from  the  fternum ;  in  their 
paflage  they  fend  branches  to  the  breafts  and  to  feveral  of 
the  adjacent  parts;  they  afterwards  go  out  of  the  thorax 
on  one  fide  of  the  appendix  enfiformis,  and  are  loft  in  the 
mufcul.  abdom.  re£ti. 

-  Vena:  Intern.  The  right  fprings  from  the 

vena  cava,  a  little  below  the  bifurcation,  runs  along  the 
internal  edge  of  the  fternum,  &c.  as  does  its  correfpond- 
ing  artery.  The  left  fprings  from  the  fubclavian,  or  from 
the  axillary  vein. 

MAMMIFORMES,  or  Mammillares  processus. 
The  maftoid  procefles.  In  (forma )  the fhape  of  ( mamma) 
a  teat. 

MAMILLA.  See  Papilla. 

MAMOERA.  See  Ambapaia-. 

MANACA.  The  name  of  a  bacciferous  fhrub  in  Bra- 
fil.  The  root  is  powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  is 
ufed  on  fome  occafions  by  the  natives.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MANANAOG.  The  plant  which  bears  the  St.  Igna¬ 
tius’s  bean. 

MAN  ATE  A  LAPIS,  7  alfo  called  manati  Indorum, 
MAN  ATI,  I  manati  phocte  genus,  vacca 

marina.  The  Sea-cow. 

The  part  of  this  animal  which  hath  been  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  is  the  os  petrofum  of  the  head  ;  it  is  of  various  forms, 
hard,  and  white,  refembling  ivory.  It  being  harder  than 
bones  are  in  general,  hath  obtained  it  the  name  of  ftone. 

MANCANILLA.  The  Manchineal-tree.  There 
are  three  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  they  are  as  large  as 
the  oak-tree  ;  the  juice  from  their  bark,  whilft  frefh,  is 
cauftic  ;  the  fruit  and  leaves  have  the  fame  effect,  yet  are 
eaten  by  goats.  The  wood  is  fawn  into  planks,  and 
brought  into  England.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MANCORON.  According  to  Oribafius’s  account  is 
a  kind  of  fugar  which  is  found  in  a  fort  of  cane. 

MANCURANA.  Marjoram.  See  Marjorana. 
MANDARU.  JJJitra.  The  pod-bearing  Malabarian 
tree  with  bifid  leaves.  Ray  mentions  the  following  fpe¬ 
cies  : 

I.  Ghovanna  mandaru  prima,  alfo  called  arbor  St.  Tho- 
ma,  &c.  2.  Chovanna  mandaru  fecunda,  &c.  3.  Vo- 

lutta  mandaru ,  &c.  4-  Canfchena  pou,  &c. 

The  flowers  purge.  The  roots,  if  chewed,  relieve 
pains  in  the  teeth. 

MANDIBULA,  from  mando ,  to  chew,  A  jaw. 
MANDIHOCA,  /  Mandiibabura,  Mandiibparata,  Ma- 
MANDIIBA,  ;  diibumana,  Mandiipeba,  Mandii- 
puca,  Mandioca,  Mandiopiba.  All  thefe  are  names  for 
the  preparations  of  the  root  of  the  caflada  plant,  in  order 
to  make  it  into  bread.  See  Cassada. 

MANDRAGORA,  alfo  called  Canina  mains  dudaim. 
The  male  mandrake.  It  is  the  atropa  mandr  agora, 


Linn.  This  plant  hath  monopetalous,  multifid,  bell— 
fhaped  flowers ;  its  fruit,  is  foft,  globular,  and  contains 
feed,  which  are  generally  kidney-lhaped.  The  plant  is 
common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  hot  countries.  It  is 
anodyne,  narcotic,  and  cathartic  ;  but  is  only  ufed  inter* 
nally  as  a  difeutient. 

Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies.  The  roots  of  marfh- 
mallow,  of  the  arundo,  and  of  bryony,  are  made  to  re- 
femble  the  male  mandrake  roots  ;  the  latter  is  very  com¬ 
monly  impofed  for  them. 

MaNDRAGORITES.  The  mandrake  wine,  or 
wine  in  which  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  male  mandrake 
are  infufed.  Half  a  pound  of  this  bark  is  put  to  nine 
gallons  of  wine,  and  are  to  ftand  together  during  three 
months. 

MANDSJADI.  The  name  of  a  pod-bearing  tree  in 
Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  the  pods  con¬ 
tain  fcarlet-coloured  beans,  which  are  fo  exactly  to  the 
fame  weight,  as  to  be  ufed  as  weights.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MANDUCATORES  MUSC.  from  7nanduco ,  to  chew . 
See  Masseter  Musculus. 

MANGA,  alfo  called  mangas,  amba ,  ambo,  ambalam , 
mao ,  man ,  conchifolia.  The  mango-tree.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  a  goofe’s  egg,  and  Ihaped  like  a  kidney,  and  of  a 
gold  yellow  colour.  This  fruit  is  pickled  and  fent  to 
moft  parts  of  the  world.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MANGAIBA.  A  fpecies  of  plum-tree  in  Brafil. 
MANGANESE,  called  alfo  magnefia,  magnefe ,  maga « 
laife ,  maganaize,  fapo  vitri,  SOAP  of  GLASS,  &c.  It  is 
commonly  confidered  as  an  iron  ore,  but  it  contains  little 
or  none  of  this  metal.  Mr.  Cronftadt  makes  it  a  parti¬ 
cular  earth,  and  calls  it  terra  magnejia .  It  is  of  various 
colours,  as  red,  dark  grey,  black,  white,  &c.  It  is  not 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  blacker  fort,  which  bears  a  di¬ 
ftant  refemblance  to  antimony,  is  ufed  by  potters ;  it  is 
mixed  with  lead  for  glazing  their  coarfeft  wares.  The 
glafs-makers  add  a  little  to  their  frit,  and  by  continuing 
them  in  fufion,  the  glafs  is  rendered  colourlefs.  The 
darker  coloured  is  called  Perigord  ftone  by  the  French. 
Manganefe  is  found  about  lead  mines.  See  Di£t.  of 
Chem.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

MANGARATIA.  Ginger.  See  Zingieer. 
MANGLE.  See  Guaparaiba. 

MANGOSTAN.  A  tree  which  has  been  tranfplant- 
ed  from  the  Molucca  iflands  to  Java,  and  at  Batavia  is 
admired  as  an  ornament  in  gardens.  The  bark  is  aftrin- 
gent. 

MANGOSTANS.  It  is  an  Indian  fruit,  of  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  orange.  It  is  cardiac  and  ftomachic ;  its  rind 
or  peel  is  aftringent.  See  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

MANIA,  alfo  Delirium  Maniacum ,  Melancholia; 
Paraphrofyne ;  phrenitis  apyreta.  Madness.  This 
diforder  receives  different  appellations,  according  to  its 
greater  or  lefs  violence,  and  the  varieties  of  its  caufes 
and  attending  circumftances.  Melancholy  is  the  primary 
diforder,  and  madnefs  is  the  higher  degree.  Alexander 
T rallian  fays  that  madnefs  is  nothing  but  melancholy  ar¬ 
rived  to  a  higher  degree,  and  that  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  dil'orders  is  fo  great,  that  a  tranfition 
::rom  one  to  the  other  eafily  happens.  Aretseus  alfo  fays 
that  melancholy  is  the  beginning  and  origin  of  madnefs^ 
which  is  brought  on  by  the  increafe  of  melancholy,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  any  other  caufe. 

Thefe  two  diforders  agree  in  their  being  accompanied 
with  conftant  delirium  without  fever.  And  it  is  alfo  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  who  can  leffen  or  remove  one  of  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  is  equally  able  to  afford  relief  againft  the  other. 

Madnefs ,  in  all  its  fpecies,  is  a  chronical  diforder,  and 
of  the  tribe  ufually  denominated  nervous :  it  is  defined 
by  fome  to  be,  “  The  perception  of  objects  not  exifting, 
or  at  lead  not  correfponding  to  the  fenfes.”  Hence  it 
will  be  deferibed  as  being  a  preternatural  ftate  of  fenfa- 
tion.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  to  be  an  univerfal  infanity. 
As  a  genus  of  difeafe  he  places  it  in  the  clafs  neurofes 
and  order  vefanise.  He  points  out  three  fpecies.  1. 
Mania  mentalis  when  wholly  from  the  affe&ions  of  the 
mind.  2.  Mania  corporea,  when  evidently  from  a  fairit 
in  the  body.  3.  Mania  obfeura,  when  not  preceded  by  any 
evident  mental  affeftion  or  diforder  of  the  body,  called 
alfo  phrenitis  inanitorum . 

.The  dull,  ftupid,  or  forgetful ;  the  very  ingenious  and 
penetrating;  thofe  of  a  melancholico-choleric  tempera- 
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rnent,  of  n  lean  habit,  with  tenfe  fibres,  and  a  quick 
pulfe  •,  thofe  who  are  prone  to  anger,  particularly  thofe 
who  are  eafily  provoked  to  anger  at  meal  times,  are,  a- 
bove  all  other,  fubjetl  to  madnefs. 

From  difFedtion  of  thofe  who  died  mad  or  melancholy, 
it  appears  that  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the 
brain  is  a  principal  caufe  of  thefe  diforders.  According 
to  the  different  nature  and  condition  of  the  blood,  and  its 
motion  though  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  both  the  rational 
and  fenfitive  powers  are  fo  altered,  that  the  difference  of 
inclinations  and  appetites  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
them.  And  the  immediate  caufe  of  madnefs  or  of  me¬ 
lancholy  is  a  preternatural  congeftion  of  fluids  in  the 
veflels  of  the  brain,  or  fuch  an  imprefs,  on  fome  part  of 
this  organ  of  fenfe,  as  excites  the  preternatural  fenfations 
which  more  particularly  work  on  the  imagination.  The 
mediate  caufes,  are  a  certain  weaknefs,  or  at  leaft  a  pe¬ 
culiar  difpofition  to  irritations  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The 
remote  caufes  are,  violent  commotions  of  mind,  fuch  as 
long -continued  or  exceflive  grief,  dread,  terror,  fear, 
& c.  intenfe  thought,  an  excels  of  love,  narcotic  drugs, 
expofing  the  feet  and  legs  to  too  much  cold ;  and  among 
the  caufes  a  callous  pia  mater  is  mentioned  as  one  in 
the  Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  iv.  art.  26,  and  to  thefe 
many  others  might  be  added. 

The  preceding  figns  of  madnefs  are,  in  general,  a  red- 
nefs  of  the  eyes,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  eye-lids,  a 
change  of  difpofition  and  behaviour,  a  pride  which  difco- 
vers  itfelf  in  the  countenance,  voice,  and  geftures,  a 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  an  uncommon  hatred  to  particular 
perfons,  little  fleep,  a  violent  cephalalgia,  a  quickneis  of 
hearing,  a  ringing  and  a  fort  of  mufical  noife  in  the  ears, 
increased  ftrength,  and  capacity  of  bearing  cold  *,  and  in 
women,  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  breafts  as  the 
diforder  increafes.  As  to  the  figns  in  the  beginning,  pro- 
grefs,  and  declenfion  of  the  diforder,  Aretaeus  excellently 
lays  them  down  as-follow  :  “  Thofe  who  are  affetfted  with 
melancholy  are  fad,  dejedled,  and  dull,  without  apparent 
caufe.  They  tremble  for  fear,  are  deftitute  of  courage, 
affedled  with  watchings,  and  fond  of  folitude.  They  are 
prone  to  anger,  changeable  in  their  tempers,  and  afk  a 
reafon  for  the  moft  trifling  and  inconfiderable  occurrences. 
They  are  at  fome  feafons  fo  covetous  that  they  will  not  part 
with  any  thing,  but  foon  become  filly  and  prodigal.  They 
are  generally  coftive,  fometimes  difcharge  no  feces  at  all, 
at  other  times  their  excrements  are  dry,  round,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  black  and  bilious  humour  ;  they  difcharge  a 
fmall  quantity  of  urine,  which  is  acrid  and  bilious.  A 
large  quantity  of  flatulencies  are  dil'charged  from  their 
mouths ;  fometimes  they  vomit  a  certain  acrid  humour 
with  the  bile.  Their  countenances  become  pale,  their 
pulfe  is  flow.  They  are  lazy  and  weak,  but  difcover  a 
preternatural  voracity  in  eating  their  aliments.  When 
the  diforder  advances  to  madnefs ,  the  patient,  when  pro¬ 
voked  to  anger,  becomes  raging  mad.  Some  wander  far 
from  home  ;  fome  cry  out  in  a  hideous  manner  ;  fome 
fhun  the  fight  of  men,  betake  themfelves  to  folitude,  and 
only  converfe  with  themfelves  j  others  tear  and  mangle 
their  bodies.  In  the  higheft  degree  of  this  diforder,  they 
perceive  red  images  before  their  eyes,  fo  that  they  in  a 
manner  think  themfelves  ftruck  by  lightning.  They  are 
immoderately  inclined  to  venery,  fo  that  they  carefs  pub¬ 
licly,  without  either  dread  or  fhame.  But  when  the 
difeafe  is  in  its  decline,  they  become  ftupid,  calm,  and 
mournful ;  and  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  they  are  dejedfed,  on  account  of  their  calamitous 
and  miferable  fituation.” 

Hoffman  obferves  that  madnefs  fometimes  remits  for  a 
long  time,  but  returns  at  certain  periods,  efpecially 
about  the  folftices,  the  times,  at  which  they  firft  appear¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Tyfon,  phyfician  of  the  Bethlehem  hofpital, 
obferves  that  the  raving  fits  of  mad  people,  which  keep 
the  lunar  periods,  are  generally  accompanied  with  epi¬ 
leptic  fymptoms. 

Madnefs  fhould  be  diftinguiflied  from  an  acute  delirium 
or  phrenitis ;  alfo  that  refemblafee  of  madnefs  which  is 
produced  by  narcotic  drugs. 

If  this  diforder  is  fymptomatic  a  recovery  may  be  more 
readily  expedited  ;  but  when  idiopathic,  or  when  violent 
or  dilappointed  love,  excefs  of  venery,  great  agitation  or 
uneafinefs  of  mind,  were  the  caufe,  a  cure  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  not  foon  to  be  expedted.  If  the  paroxyfms  are 
Fight  and  fhort,  the  cure  may  be  reafonably  expedted.  If 


after  fleep  the  patient  is  delirious  and  infenfible  of  cold, 
or  of  draftic  emetics  or  purges ;  if,  in  confequence  of  a 
want  of  fleep,  and  of  long  abftinence,  a  great  lofs  of 
ftrength  is  brought  on,  or  if  epilepfy,  convulfions,  or  le¬ 
thargy  come  on,  death  is  not  far  off. 

As  in  other  nervous  diforders,  fo  in  this,  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  is  not  to  be  indifcriminately  ufed  in  every  cafe. 

As  the  immediate  caufe  appears  to  be  a  preternatural 
ftate  of  fenfation,  fo  whatever  produces  an  oppofite  one, 
may  be  conducive  to  a  cure,  whence  moderate  exercife 
continued  within  the  compafs  of  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
and  travelling  in  temperate  climes  are  found  ufeful ;  keep¬ 
ing  the  patient’s  mind  diverted  with  any  amufement  that 
turns  his  thoughts  diredtly  contrary  to  thofe  which  he 
pofleffed  before  j  if  this  can  be  duly  continued,  the  cure  is 
both  facilitated  and  expedited.  But  feverity  in  beating, 

;  terrifying,  &c.  is  very  rarely  neceflary,  and  never  in  a 
1  great  degree,  for  all  mad  people  are  great  cowards,  and 
after  a  few  inftances  of  fmart  rather  than  fevere  difcipline, 
the  moft  frantic  are  eafily  governed. 

When  the  diforder  is  fymptomatic,  or  the  confequence 
of  other  difeafes  having  long  continued,  or  being  ill  ma- 
'  naged,  the  cure  will  much  depend  on  the  removal  of  the 
original  diforders.  As  when  it  happens  in  confequence 
of  nervous  or  intermitting  fevers  long  continued,  mode- 
|  rate  exercife  in  a  dry  warm  air,  with  the  bark,  cordials, 
j  and  ferrugineous  preparations  are  moft  proper.  When  it 
.  happens  to  weakly  women  affe&ed  with  the  nervous  fever, 

,  particularly  in  child-bed,  bleeding  and  all  cooling  me- 
j  thods  are  to  be  avoided,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in  bed, 
\  and  free  from  every  difturbance  ;  gentle  cordials  and  per- 
fpiratives  muft  be  given,  and  the  extradl  of  the  bark  with 
|  the  ferrum  ammoniacale  fhould  accompany  the  cordial 
|  perfpiratives. 

In  the  young,  fanguine,  and  robuft,  bleeding  is  an  eft. 
fential  ftep  towards  relief ;  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  they  are  heft  determined  by  the  pulfe. 

Anodynes.  Thefe,  in  general,  fuch  as  camphor,  cam¬ 
phor  with  nitre,  mufk,  &c.  are  proper  •,  for  though  eva¬ 
cuations  are  required,  medicines  to  ftrengthen  the  brain 
and  fpirits  are  neceflary  too :  and,  after  due  evacuations, 
ftrong  opiates  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  If  mufk  is 
given,  the  dofes  fhould  confift  of  from  3  i.  to  5  fs.  Opi¬ 
um  may  be  given  to  two  grains.  Camphor  hath  been  given 
with  great  advantage  from  3  i.  to  3  i.  fs.  at  a  dofe,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  night,  and  fometimes  morning  and  night. 
Dr.  Kenneir  ufed  to  begin  with  an  antimonial  vomit,  the 
next  day  he  gave  a  large  dofe  of  camphor,  and  repeated 
it  at  night,  and  thus  continued  a  few  days  :  then  in  the 
day  he  gave  pills  of  iEthiops,  gum  guaiacum,  &c.  and  at 
night  the  camphor  until  a  cure  was  effedfted ;  in  which 
he  often  foon  fucceeded.  Dr.  Monro  gives  borax  to  3  ii. 
at  a  dofe,  for  procuring  fleep. 

Emetics  are  often  highly  ufeful  by  their  ftimuli ;  of 
thefe  the  antimonial  are  generally  ufed  but  when  drey 
fail,  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  affiarabacca  or  groundfel 
may  be  given,  from  one  to  two  table-fpoons-full  for  a 
dofe  ;  though  the  flor.  antimonii  are  celebrated  as  being 
fpecific,  if  a  fpecific  is  known  for  maniacs :  fome  have 
difputed  the  utility  of  emetics,  as  they  determine  the  fluids 
too  much  to  the  brain,  and  by  increafing  its  energy, 
may  be  confidered  rather  as  medicines  of  fome  doubt¬ 
ful  effedft. 

Diuretics.  Dr.  Mead  obferves  that,  in  the  cure  of  ma¬ 
niac  s>  evacuations  by  the  kidneys  are  of  greater  confe¬ 
quence  than  is  generally  fuppofed,  efpecially  if  the  mania, 
is  of  the  furious  kind,  and  accompanied  with  febrile  heat. 
Alkaline  falts  in  large  dofes  are  here  the  moft  effectual 
diuretics. 

Purges.  Though  the  ancients  ufed  hellebore,  they 
rendered  it  mild  before  they  adminiftered  it  for  purging 
and  it  was  becaufe  they  knew  not  of  any  of  the  milder 
forts  which  now  are  in  ufe,  that  they  employed  this.  Al¬ 
exander  Trallian  obferves  that,  in  thefe  diforders,  “gentle 
purging,  a  moiftening  diet,  and  the  interpofition  of  the 
bath,  are  neceflary  ;  for  thofe  who  prefcribe  hot  antidotes 
and  purgatives,  render  their  patients  more  furious.’* 
Such  purges  as  gently  evacuate,  and  that  with  the  leaft 
irritation,  are  the  belt,  of  which  number  the  kali  tartari- 
tatum  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 

Blifters  are  rarely  ufeful,  though  not  wholly  to  be  con¬ 
demned. 

Bathings 
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See  Cassada. 


Bathing.  Cold  bathing  is  commended,  but  perhaps 
would  always  be  both  more  iafe  and  effedbual  after  a  due 
ufe  of  the  warm.  The  ancients  both  ufed  and  highly  ex¬ 
tol  the  ufe  of  bathing  in  warm  light  water,  in  which  fweet 
herbs  are  infufed.  Celfus  advifes  to  “  walh  the  patient’s 
head  with  cold  water,  and  then  to  lay  a  folded  cloth, 
gently  fqueezed  out  of  the  fame,  upon  it,  when  going  in¬ 
to  the  warm  bath :  for  thus  (he  fays)  the  veil  els  in  the 
head  are  ftrengthened,  and  more  forcibly  drive  their  con¬ 
tained  blood  from  them,  and  the  warm  bath  enlarging  the 
veflels  in  the  body,  fits  them  for  receiving  more,  and  fo 
lefiening  the  quantity  in  the  head.”  Trallian  and  Are- 
taeus  both  urge  the  ule  of  hot  baths,  becaufe,  they  fay, 
“  the  fleffi  of  thofe  patients  is  dry  and  tenfe,  and  that 
Softening  it  tends  much  to  relieve.”  When  baths  are 
miade  for  this  purpofe,  their  heat  fliould  be  only  fuch  as 
excites  a  pleafing  ienfation.  Hoffman  is  a  great  advocate 
for  warm  bathing  ;  but  he  firft  diredbs  to  due  evacua¬ 
tions,  a  liquid  diet,  and  nitrous  medicines. 

Some,  confidering  melancholy  and  madnefs  only  as  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  hypochondriac  diforders,  proceed 
and  advife  as  diredbed  in  the  cure  thereof. 

Dr.  Muzzel  of  Berlin,  in  his  Treatife  of  Melancholy, 
highly  extols  the  kali  acetatum  ;  he  directs  a  dram  (the 
Germans  reckon  twenty-four  grains  in  3  i.  hence  there  are 
twelve  grains  more  than  in  our  3  i.)  to  be  given  three  times 
a  day  in  a  draught  of  warm  water,  which  is  to  be  fweeten- 
ed  with  honey:  this,  with  a  thin  moiflening  diet,  the 
warm  bath  every  night,  and  the  flefh-brufh  every  morn¬ 
ing,  hath  great  efficacy. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  every  kind  of  madnefs  it  at¬ 
tended  with  a  diminifhed  perfpiration,  and  that  the  cuftom 
of  confining  thefe  patients  in  clofe  apartments  increafes 
this  morbid  fymptom.  See  Amentia. 

See  Aretseus,  Alex.  Trallian,  Celfus,  Sennertus,  Hoff¬ 
man,  Sydenham,  and  Boerhaave,  Dr.  Battie’s  Treatife 
,on  Madnefs,  and  Dr.  Muzzel’s  Treatife  on  Melancholy. 
Arnold  on  Madnefs.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 

MANIGUETTA.  Grains  of  Paradise.  See  Pa- 
rad.  Grana. 

MANIHOT,  \ 

MANIIBA,  5 
MANIODES.  Maniacal.  See  Ferina. 

MANIPUERA.  See  Cassada. 

MANIPULUS.  A  Handful.  The  fame  as  defme ; 
as  much  as  can  be  contained  at  once  in  the  hand,  which 
alfo  fafciculus  means. 

MANJAPUMERAM.  It  is  a  large  tree,  which  is 
common  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  its  flowers  are  diftilled,  and 
the  water  is  ufed  againft  inflammation*  of  the  eyes.  Sc c. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

MANJELLA  KUA.  See  Curcuma. 

MANNA,  alfo  called  manna  Calabrina,  mss  Calabrinus, 
and  aeromeli.  It  is  called  manna  from  the  fuppofition 
that  it  defcended  in  dew  from  heaven ;  but  it  is  incon- 
teftibly  proved  to  be  the  juice  of  the  trees  on  the  leaves 
of  which  it  is  found. 

Juices  of  a  like  nature,  but  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  are  obtained  from  fever al  ffirubs  and  trees  in  the 
warm  eaftern  countries  •,  but  the  officinal  mannas  tranfude 
-during  the  dog-days  from  the  fraxinus  rotundiore  folio 
&  fraxinus  humilior  minore  &  tenuiore  folio,  C.  B.  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily.  Fraxinus  ornus,  vel  fraxinus  foliolis 
ferratis,  floribus,  corollatis,  Linn..  It  exudes  from  every 
part  of  the  tree ;  but,  for  a  more  abundant  fupply,  in- 
cifions  are  made  through  the  bark,  whence  it  flows  more 
freely,  and  is  foon  infpiflated  by  the  fun’s  heat.  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  manna  will  often  vary  much,  though  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fame  tree 

Manna  is  a  juice  of  the  fame  nature  with  honey  and 
fugar,  being,  like  them,  fweet,  inflammable,  foluble  in 
water  and  in  fpirit ;  feixnentable  fo  as  to  yield  a  vinous  fpi- 
rit,  a  vinegar,  tartar,  &c.  It  poflefles,  like  them,  a  laxative 
quality,  but  in  a  greater  degree.  The  finer  manna  is  in 
oblong,  roundiffi,  Angle  pieces  •,  or  in  flakes,  moderately 
dry,  friable,  of  a  whitiffi  or  pale  yellowiffi  colour,  light 
and  fomewhat  tranfparent ;  internally  it  is  compofed  as  it 
were  of  fine  capillary  cryftals.  The  inferior  kinds  are 
moift,  undbuous,  brown,  mixed  with  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  and  other  impurities,  and  irregular  lumps. 

Chufe  the  white  ft,  drieft,  lighteft,  pureft,  and  that 
which  hath  a  cryftalline  appearance  upon  breaking,  a 
fweet  tafte*  and  which  is  rather  biting  to  the  tongue 


The  flake  tnanna  is  generally  preferred ;  but  the  fmaller 
pieces  are  as  good,  if  white  or  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
very  light,  -of  a  fweet  not  unpleafing  tafte,  and  free  from 
impurities.  Some  chufe  the  fat  honey-like  manna ,  but 
very  injudiciously,  for  it  hath  either  been  expofed  to 
moift  air,  or  is  damaged  by  means  of  fea- water,  or  fome 
other  fluid. 

Manna  is  often  adulterated  by  compofitions  of  coarfe 
fugar,  ftarch,  and  fome  purgative  ingredients,  fuch  as 
fcammony  ;  but  they  are  difcovered  by  their  tafte,  weight, 
compadbnefs,  untranfparency,  their  habitude  to  certain 
menftrua.  rhe  adulterated  forts  generally  render  the: 
fluid  in  which  they  are  diffolved  more  or  lefs  glutinous. 

This  concreted  juice  liquefies  in  a  moift  air,  diflolves 
readily  in  water,  and  by  the  help  of  heat  in  redbified  fpi¬ 
rit  alfo,  the  impurities  only  being  left  by  both  menftrua. 
From  the  faturated  fpirituous  folution  great  part  of  it 
feparates  as  the  liquor  cools,  concreting  into  a  flaky  mafs, 
of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a  very  grateful  fweetnefs  :  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  reparation  of  this  pure  fweet 
part,  on  being  infpiflated,  is  undbuous,  dark-coloured, 
and  difagreeable. 

Manna  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and  fafeft  purgatives,  and 
is  efteemed  a  good  and  pleafant  auxiliary  to  the  purgative 
neutral  fait*.  It  is  excellently  adapted  for  difcharging 
the  inteftinal  contents  in  children  and  very  weakly  people  ; 
it  fheathes  acrimony,  and  is  ufeful  in  coughs,  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation,  as  in  pleurifies,  &c.  It  is  particularly  ufe¬ 
ful  in  bilious  complaints  ;  and  helps  the  difcharge  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters  when  they  are  not  of  themfelves  fufficiently 
adbive.  It  is  apt  to  create  flatulencies  and  gripes,  both, 
which  are  prevented  by  a  fmall  addition  of  fome  warm 
carminative.  It  purges  in  dofes  of  from  J  i.  to  |  ii.  but 
its  purgative  quality  is  much  increafed  by  a  fmall  addi¬ 
tion  of  caffia.  When  it  is  adminiftered  in  bilious  difor¬ 
ders,  Geoffroy  recommends  quickning  it  with  a  few  grains 
of  antimonium  tatarifatum,  thus  he  fays  the  bilious  ferum 
will  be  plentifully  evacuated,  without  any  naufea  or 
gripes.  Sydenham  recommends  the  addition  of  lemon- 
juice  to  manna,  as  a  remedy  for  the  gravel,  and  fays, 
that  the  acid  renders  the  purgative  quality  of  the  manna. 
quicker,  and  alfo  caufes  the  manna  to  fit  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach.  In  bilious  cafes  tamarinds  are  ufefully  joined 
with  manna.  In  the  gravel,  the  hooping  cough,  and 
when  all  poffible  irritation  ffiould  be  avoided,  give  the 
manna  in  milk.  See  Raii  Hift.  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Manna  Thuris.  The  coarfer  powder  that  olibanum 
is  broken  into  by  carriage  is  thus  named. 

MANNIFERA  ARBOR.  The  ash-tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  manna. 

MANSORIUS  MUSCULUS.  MaJJeter  mufadus. 

MANTILE.  The  name  of  a  bandage. 

MANUS.  The  hand.  It  is  divided  into  the  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers.  All  the  pofterior  part  is  con¬ 
vex  for  greater  firmnefs,  and  the  internal  part  concave, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  grafping.  The  concave 
fide  is  called  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Manus  Christi  Simplices.  A  name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  troches  made  of  the  fugar  of  rofes. 

-  Christi  Perlatae.  When  peavls  aje  added 

to  the  manus  Chrijli  fimpllccs  they  are  thus  named. 

-  Dei.  A  name  fox  a  refolvent  plafter  which  is 

defcribed  by  Lemery.  Alfo  for  opium. 

MANYL-RARA.  A  tall  tree,  growing  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Its  fruit  refembles  an  olive,  and  is  eaten  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  appetite  and  digeftion. 

MANZIZ  ANION.  Colocafia, 

MAU  [  ®ee  Manga. 

MAON.  A  fpecies  of  African  marigold. 

MAR  AND  A.  A  fpecies  of  myrtle,  growing  in  the 
ifland  of  Zeylon,  a  decodbion  of  the  leaves  of  which  is 
faid  to  be  excellent  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. 

MURANTA  GALANGA.  See  Galanga. 
MURANTHA  DIOSCORIDIS.  See  Chamaleok 

NIGR. 

MARASMODES.  A  hedbic  fever  in  its  worft  ftage. 

MARASMUS,  from  laapoavco,  to  render  lean ,  or  tabid. 
An  atrophy,  or  a  confumption,  is  thus  called,  when  in 
its  laft  or  worft  ftate.  Linnceus  defines  it  to  be  a  wafting 
without  Jofs  of  ftrength,  hedbic,  or  expedboration.  Cullen 
1  3  defines 
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defines  It  a  wafting  with  loft  of  ftfength,  but  without  the 
hectic  fever,  &c. 

That  fpecies  of  he£ttc  fever  which  is  common  and  fatal 
fo  old  perfons,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  marafmus. 

MARATHRITES.  Wine  impregnated  with  fennel* 

MARATHROPHYLLUM.  See  Peucedanum. 

MARATHRUM.  See  Foeniculum. 

MARCASITA.  See  Pyrites  Bismuthum. 

MARCHED.  Litharge. 

MARCHIONIS  PULVIS.  Marquis’s  powder, 
prefcribed  in  the  Leyden  Difpenfatory.  It  is  defigned  as 
an  anti-epileptic,  and  confifts  of  peony  roots,  mifleto, 
elk’s-hoof,  coral,  ivory,  &c. 

MALCOR.  A  preternatural  drowfinefs. 

MARCORES.  Difeafes  that  are  attended  with  waft¬ 
ing  of  the  body.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

MARGACANDIA.  See  Lac  Luna:. 

MARGARITA,  alfo  called  perla,  uniones.  Pearls. 
They  may  be  ranked  as  a  fpecies  of  bezoar-ftones.  They 
are  fmall  morbid  excrefcences,  of  a  calculous  kind,  of  a 
bright  femi-tranfparent  whitenefs,  formed  on  the  infide 
of  the  ftiell  of  the  concha  margaritifera,  or  mother  of 
pearl  fifh  •,  as  alfo  of  certain  oyfters,  mufcles,  and  other 
fhell  fifties.  The  fineft  pearls  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies;  the  next  from  the  Weft.  The  oriental  have  a 
more  (hining  filver-like  hue  than  the  occidental ;  the  laft 
are  fomewhat  milky.  Inferior  forts  are  found  in  the  fhell 
on  our  own  ftiores*.  Thofe  which  are  not  fit  for  orna¬ 
mental  ufes,  are  called  rag  pearls  and  feed  pearls ,  and  are 
employed  in  medicine. 

True  pearls  calcine  in  the  fire,  and  become  quicklime, 
and  readily  difiolve  in  acids,  the  vitriolic  excepted.  Thefe 
properties  {hew,  that  they  are  an  earth  of  the  fame  kind 
with  crab’s-claws,  oyfter-fhells,  and  other  calcareous  ani¬ 
mal  abforbents.  Pearls  have  no  virtues  but  what  are 
common  to  other  fubftances  of  the  fame  daft,  nor  yet  do 
they  poffefs  them  in  any  greater  degree.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

MARGARITTA.  See  Staphyloma  and  Albugo 


OCULORUM. 

MARGINATUS.  Bordered.  The  feeds  of  plants 
which  have  a  thin  leafy  border  round  them,  are  faid  to  be 
tnarginated,  as  thofe  of  the  ftock-gilly-flower,  &c. 
MARINUS  PLATYPHYLLOS.  OyHer  green. 

MARINUM,  vel  Marinus  sal.  Sea-salt.  It 
js  alfo  called  communis  fal,  common  salt  ;  fal  arti- 

falt  is  not  only  extracted  from  the  fea-water  by 
evaporation,  but  is  alfo  found  in  immenfe  quantities  in 
the  earth.  That  which  is  found  in  the  earth  is  ufually 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  fal  gemma.  See  Gemma 
sal.  This  fait  is  perfectly  neutral,  but  differs  from 
all  other  neutral  falts,  in  its  occafioning  thirft  if  fwallow- 
ed.  It  is  compofed  of  a  peculiar  acid,  denominated 
marine  acid,  and  of  the  mineral  alkali,  called  natron. 
It  difl'olves  in  about  thrice  its  weight  of  cold  water ; 
and,  if  the  water  is  hot,  it  diffolves  very  little  more. 

The  folution  of  this  fait  in  water,  if  gently  evaporated, 
firft  affords  certain  cubicalcryftals,  thefe  are  the  common 
or  alimentary  fait ;  after  this,  by  farther  evaporation,  a 
quantity  of  the  fal  cathartic,  amar.  is  produced ;  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  folution  can  hardly  be  cryftallized,  it 
confifts  of  the  marine  acid,  and  a  calcareous  earth. 

When  the  fea-water  is  thrown  upon  rocks,  &c.  in 
warm  climes,  it  is  gradually  evaporated  by  the  fun’s  heat, 
and  the  remaining  fait  receives  the  name  of  bay-falt ;  this 
is  formed  into  large  cryftals,  it  does  not  liquefy  in  a 
moift  air,  and,  being  ftronger,  it  preferves  provifions 
better. 

The  common  alifnentary  fait  lofes  part  of  its  acid  in  the 
procefs  for  preparing  it;  for  fea-falt,  contrary  to  other 
neutral  ones,  lofes  part  of  its  acid  in  boiling  down  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  it  to  drynefs  ;  and  hence  its  difpofition  to  liquify 
in  air  ;  but  this  is  prevented  by  adding  a  fmall  quantity 
of  acid  juft  when  it  begins  to  concrete. 

Sea  fait  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  in  our  bodies ;  it 
paffes  through  us  unaltered.  It  checks  fermentation,  and 
prevents  putrefa&ion  in  the  primae  vise.  It  readily  joins 
with  volatile  urinous  falls,  and  changes  them  into  a  fal 
ammoniac,  and  fo  fits  the  fluids  for  running  off  by  urine. 
It  ftimulates  the  folids,  andincreafes  their  ofcillatory  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  thefe  foundations  are  built  all  the  virtues 
afeubed  to  feafal: ,  of  drying,  heating,  deterging,  digeft- 
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ing,  opening,  and  attenuating,  increafing  the  appetite, 
and  refilling  putrefa&ion.  It  is  ufeful  when  the  appetite 
fails*  digeftion  is  weak,  the  bowels  are  coftive,  or  the 
urine  obftru£ted.  It  checks  the  operation  of  vomits,  by- 
turning  them  downwards.  In  palfies  and  apoplexies  con- 
fiderable  advantage  is  often  perceived  from  fait  being 
fprinkled  on  the  tongue.  A  free  ufe  of  fait  hath  been 
blamed,  for  producing  the  feurvy  and  itch  ;  but  if  fait  is 
jufty  blameable  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  becaufe  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  it  was  not  ufed.  See  Aqua  Marina. 

Commonfalt  hath  many  peculiar  qualities,  fome  of 
which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  fmalleft  cryftals  are  cubic. 

2.  Fire  applied  to  it  makes  it  crackle  ;  this  crackling  is 
called  decrepitating,  and  feems  to  proceed  from  the  air 
contained  in  it,  which,  being  rarefied,  burfts  its  way 
with  a  noife. 

3.  Muriatic  acid  is  the  only  known  folvent  of  gold, 
but  not  without  being  joined  with  the  nitrous. 

4.  It  is  anti-putrefeent  from  its  acid. 

5.  A  larger  quantity  is’foluble  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water  than  of  any  known  fait ;  fix  cffinces  of  common 
fait  may  be  diffolved  in  fixteen  ounces  of  water. 

6.  Salt  diffolved  in  water,  of  a  heat  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmofphere,  renders  the  water  colder  by 
much. 

7.  Notwithftanding  the  coldnefs,  the  water  in  which 
fait  is,  will  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  the  frefher  water. 

8.  If  fait  is  made  very  dry,  it  attradls  the  moifture  of 
the  air  confiderably  in  the  drieft  feafons  ;  fo  that  its  gain 
in  weight  allows  of  profit  enough,  if  bought  dry,  to  fell 
it  as  it  coft. 

Salt  is  decrepitated  by  placing  it  over  a  charcoal  fire  in 
an  earthen  vefl'el,  and  ftirring  it  continually  with  a  fpa- 
tula  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  hot  it  crackles,  and  when  the  noife 
is  over,  it  is  decrepitated,  dried,  calcined,  or  burnt. 

To  depurate  fait ,  diffolve  it  in  fix  times  its  quantity  of 
rain-water,  ftrain  the  folution  hot  through  a  clofe  linen 
bag  fo  often  as  to  render  it  limpid,  then  exhale  in  a  glafe 
veffel  one  fixth  part  of  the  water,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool 
place,  covered  from  the  dull  5  if  in  three  days  a  fediment 
is  obferved,  pour  off  the  water  by  decantation :  if  there  is 
no  fediment,  the  liquor  is  fit  for  proceeding  with ;  and 
in  this  cafe  evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  then  fet  it  in  a  cool 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  it  will  {hoot 
into  cubic  cryftals.  Keep  the  firft  for  chemical  ufes} 
evaporate  the  remainder,  and  proteed  as  before. 

Spiritus  Salis  Marini  Glauber:.  Glauber’s  Spirit  of  St  Am 

salt,  now  called  Acidum  Muriatica ,  Muriatic 

Acid. 

Take  of  dry  fea-falt,  ten  pounds;  vitriolic  acid,  fix 
pounds  ;  water,  five  pounds ;  add  by  degrees  the  vitriolic 
acid,  firft  mixed  with  the  water,  to  the  fait ;  then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this,  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water, 
1. 1 70,  to  1000.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  acid  of  the  fea-falt  is  completely  difengaged  from 
its  alkaline  bafis  by  the  more  powerful  acid  of  vitriol,  and 
may  now  be  collected  in  a  concentrated  ftate  by  diftil— 
lation ;  but  as  in  this  concentrated  ftate  its  fumes  very 
difficultly  condenfe,  a  little  water  muft  be  added  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  effedl.  The  marine  acid  rifles  in  white  fumes. 
The  muriatic  is  the  weakeft  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 
ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  kind ;  it  requires  a 
greater  fire  to  diftil  it  than  that  of  nitre,  yet  it  is  more 
readily  diffipated  by  the  adlion  of  the  air. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  menftruum  for  other  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  but,  when  given  as  a  medicine,  the  dofe  may  be 
from  ten  to  fixty  drops,  in  water,  or  any  other  con¬ 
venient  liquor.  It  is  an  ufeful  antiphlogiftic,  aperient, 
antifeptic,  and  diuretic.  In  putrid  fevers  it  powerfully 
corrects-  the  putrid  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  fo  great  it  its  fub- 
tilty  that  when  taken  internally  it  diffufes  its  efficacy  to 
remote  parts,  efpecially  the  membranous.  To  its  fubtilty 
it  is  owing  that  it  afts  on  the  nervous  coats  of  the  fto- 
machfo  as  to  be  the  belt  exciter  of  the  appetite  of  all  the 
mineral  acids.  In  billious  fevers  this  fpirit  corredls  the 
faulty  difpofition  of  the  bile.  In  dropfies,  a  few  drops  in 
each  draught  of  the  patient’s  drink,  agreeably  allays 
thirft,  and  promotes  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Linnaeus 
fays  that  if  it  is  properly  diluted  and  applied  to  chilblains, 
it  radically  cures  them.  If  half  an  ounce  of  good  bay- 
falt  is  diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  two  drams 
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of  the  muriatic  acid  well  reftified  be  added,  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  tea-fpoonful  given  in  a  glafs  of  water,  will  im¬ 
prove  the  appetite,  and  frequently  flop  vomiting. 

The  muriatic  acid  combined  with  volatile  alkalies,  pro¬ 
duces  the  officinal  fal  ammoniac ;  with  the  mineral  fixed 
alkali  it  regenerates  common  fea-falt ,  called,  fal  marinus 
regeneratus  febrifugus  Jal ;  with  fixed  vegetable  alkali  it 
produces  the 

Splritus  Salis  Marini  Coagulatus. 

Drop  into  the  muriatic  acid  a  ley  of  any  fixed  alkaline 
fait  until  all  effervefcence  ceafes  ;  then  evaporate  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  drynefs. 

This  is  fomewhat  {harper  than  the  fea-falt ;  it  alfo 
melts  in  water,  and  is  fufed  in  the  fire  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  call  it  fal  marln.  regenerat.  fal  digejliyum 
Jylvil  but  very  improperly,  as  its  bails  is  not  the  fame. 

The  acidum  muriaticum  combined  with  calcareous 
earths,  forms  a  very  pungent  faline  compofition,  which 
difficultly  aflumes  a  cryftalline  form,  deliquates  in  the  air, 
diifolves  both  in  water  and  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine ; 
this  is  called  fal  arnmon.  fixum,  and  fal  muriatic,  calca- 
reum.  This  fait  is  contained  in  a  confiderable  quantity 
in  fea-water,  and  remains  fluid  after  the  cryftallifation 
of  its  other  faline  matter ;  and  is  far  more  antifeptic  than 
the  perfeft  marine  fait.  It  is  faid  to  be  diuretic  and 
lithontriptic.  The  medicine  commonly  fold  under  the 
name  of  liquid  ffiell,  appears  to  be  no  other  than  a  com¬ 
bination  of  this  kind,  confifting  of  calcined  fhells  dif- 
folved  in  the  marine  acid.  Thefe  combinations  are  made 
by  mixing  the  calcareous  earth  with  fal  ammoniac,  and 
urging  the  mixture  with  a  gradual  fire,  until  the  volatile 
alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  either  diffipated  in  the  air 
or  collefted  by  dil filiation,  and  only  its  acid  left  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  earth ;  fo  much  of  the  earth  as  is  fa- 
turated  with  the  acid  may  be  feparated  from  the  reft  by 
elixation  with  water. 

See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neuman’s  Chem.  Works. 
Dift.  of  Chem. 

MARIPENDAM.  It  is  a  plant  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo ;  its  tops  are  diftilled,  and  thus  a  water  is 
obtained  which  is  held  in  great  efteem  there  againft 
pains  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MARISCA.  An  excrefcence  about  the  anus.  See 
Condyloma.  The  piles  in  a  ftate  of  tumor.  The  hse- 
morrhois  tumens,  of  Cullen. 

MARISICUM.  See  Mercurialis  Fructicosa,  &c. 

MAR1TUS.  Authors  who  have  wrote  about  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone,  call  fulphur  the  marltus  or  hufband ,  and 
mercury  the  uxor  or  wife. 

MARJORANA.  See  Origanum. 

MARMARYG/E,  from  napuaipa,  refplendeo.  It  is  a 
variety  of  pfeudoblepfis-imaginaria.  Sparks  or  corufca- 
tions  which  feem  to  flafh  before  the  eyes,  in  fome  difor- 
ders  of  the  head. 

MARMOLARIA,  i.  e.  Branca  urfina.  See  Acan¬ 


MARRUBIUM.  Horehound.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  nine  fpecies ;  but  they  are  not  all  in  ufe  as  medi¬ 
cines.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies  fage,  of  baftard 
dittany,  Cardiaca ,  mother-wort,  and  fome  other  plants. 

Marrubium  Album,  alfo  called  prafium  album. 
Common  white  horehound.  Marrubium  vulgare, 
or  marrubium  album,  dentibus  calycinis,  fetaceis  unci- 
natis,  floribus  albis,  Linn.  It  is  a  hoary  plant,  with 
fquare  ftalks  and  roundiftr  unwrinkled  leaves,  fet  in  pairs 
on  long  pedicles,  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth 
thick  clufters  of  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  in  ftriated  cups, 
whofe  divifions  terminate  in  fharp  points  or  prickles.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  have  a  kind  of  aromatic  fmell,  but  not  an 
agreeable  one  •,  however,  the  difagreeable  part  is  wholly 
diffipated  after  a  few  months  keeping  ;  their  tafte  is 
bitter,  penetrating,  diffufive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth. 
Taken  in  large  dofes,  they  prove  laxative.  This  plant  is 
deferving  of  more  attention  than  is  given  to  it,  for  it  is  a 
very  ufeful  aperient  and  corroborant ;  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  cachexies,  menftrual  fuppreffions,  and  feveral  other 
chronical  diforders,  where  is  is  not  alone  a  cure,  it  is 
important  in  its  afliftance.  Dr.  Cullen  difputes  its  vir¬ 
tues  as  a  peftoral,  and  fays  in  feveral  cafes  it  has  been 
judged  to  prove  hurtful,  for  its  ufe  in  afthma  and 
phthifis,  and  power  in  refolving  indurations  of  the  liver. 
The  authorities  of  Forrestus,  Zicuxus,  Lusitanus, 
and  Chomel  he  thinks  very  infufficient.  Mat.  Medica. 
A  dram  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  exprefl'ed  juice,  or  an  infufion  of  half  a 
handful  of  frefli  leaves,  are  commonly  directed  as  a 
dofe. 

The  dry  herb  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  water  and  to 
fpirit.  The  exprefled  juice,  gently  infpiflated  to  an  ex¬ 
tract,  is  the  belt  preparation ;  the  dofe  is  from  gr.  x. 
to  3  fs. 

-  Aquaticum,  called  alfo  lycopus  Heraclea.  Wa¬ 
ter  horehound.  This  is  found  on  the  fides  of 
brooks,  but  is  inferior  in  virtue  to  the  white  fort. 

-  Nigrum  Foetidum.  See  Ballotte. 

-  Verticillatum,  called  alfo  marrubium  Hifpa- 

nicum.  Galen’s  mad-wort.  Stachys.  The  base 
horehound. 

Thefe  are  not  in  much  efteem.  See  Lewis’s  Mat, 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

MARS.  So  the  chemifts  call  Ferrum,  which  fee. 

Mars  Saccharatus.  \  c 

-  Soidbius.  J  See  Ferrum. 

MARSAAS.  See  Bonduch  Indorum. 

MARSUPIALIS.  See  Obturator  externus  and 
internus  ;  though  by  fome,  the  two  Gemini  are  fo  named, 
as  they  refemble  marfuplum ,  a  purfe.  Hence  marfuplalis 
mufculus. 

MARTIANUM  POMUM.  An  orange. 

MARTI ATUM  UNGUENTUM.  Soldier’s  oint- 


thus. 

MARMOR.  Marble  is  a  genus  in  the  order  of  cal¬ 
careous  {tones.  The  characters  are,  a  calcareous  ftone, 
neither  tranfparent,  or  figured,  but  capable  of  a  fine  polifli, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  When  calcined,  they  become 
quick-lime ;  to  which  we  refer  for  its  medical  ufes. 

MARMORATA  ATJRIUM.  Ear-wax.  See  Ceru¬ 
men  Auris. 

MARMOREUS  TARTARUS.  The  hardeft  fpecies 
of  human  calculus. 

MAPi.MORACEA  VENENA.  Such  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are  thus  named  which  are  fatal  in  dofes  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 

MAROCOSTINUM.  An  epithet  for  a  cathartic  ex¬ 
tract  originally  made  by  Mindererus :  marum  and  coftus 
are  two  of  the  ingredients  in  it,  and  thofe  from  which  it 
is  named.  Lemery  and  Bates  have  named  it  pilulae  ma- 
rocofina.  It  was  defigned  particularly  for  purging  off  fe- 
rous  humours,  but  is  now  neglected.  See  Pharmacop. 
Auguft. 

MAROTTI.  A  tall  tree  in  Malabar,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  and  a  fruit  which  contains  an  oily 
kernel.  The  oil  exprefled  from -the  kernel  is  varioufly  ufed 
by  the  natives,  and  often  medicinally.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MARRULLIUM.  Lettuce.  See  Lactuca. 

MARRUBIASTRUM.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  fix 
fpecies  of  this  plant ;  but  not  any  of  them  are  remarkable 
ior  medical  virtue.  See  Ballotte. 


Lixivium  martis. 
See  Ferrum. 


MENT. 

R  Ol.  laur.  f.  ft  iii.  fol.  rutae,  reft,  ft  ii.  fs.  majoran. 
ft  ii.  menth.  ft  i.  falvia,  abf.  com.  balfamita  mas  &  bafi- 
cum,  aa  ft  fs.  ol.  oliv.  ft  xx-  cera  flaw  ft  iv.  vin.  Ma- 
lag.  ft  ii.  f-  ungt.  This  was  contrived  by  Martian  for 
the  foldiers,  to  preferve  their  limbs  from  the  injuries  of 
cold,  See.  in  the  camp. 

MARTIS  ESSENTIA, 

Martis  Ol.  per  Deliq^& 

Martis  Sal. 

MARTYNIA.  This  name  ,  was  given  by  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  to  a  plant,  in  honour  of  Mr.  John  Martyn,  profef- 
for  of  botany  in  Cambridge.  Miller  mentions  three  fpe¬ 
cies;  but  they  are  not  noted  for  any  medical  virtues. 

MARUM,  called  alfo  fampfuchus ,  cllnopodlum ,  maf- 
tlcbina  Gallorum,  thymbra  Hifpanica.  faca  ndica , 
Mastich  thyme,  or  COMMON  MARUM.  It  is  the 
thymus  majlichina ,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  lhrubby  plant,  with 
fmall  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fet  in  pairs 
without  pedicles  ;  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ftand  wool¬ 
ly  heads,  containing  fmall  white  labiated  flowers,  whofe 
upper  lip  is  ereft  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into 
three  fegments ;  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  feeds, 
inclofed  in  the  cup  ;  it  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  dry  gra¬ 
velly  grounds  in  Spain,  and  in  fuch  like  foils  it  bears 
the  ordinary  winters  in  England.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  Syrian  marum,  but  lefs  powerful. 

Marum  Syryacum,  vel  Creticum,  alfo  called  ma - 
6  K  j or ana 
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y or  ana  Syriaca  vel  Cretica,  marum  Coortufi,  chameedrys 
intana  maritima ,  marum,  or  Syrian  HERB  MASTICH.  It 
is  the  teucrium  marum ,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant, 
with  fmall  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  let  in 
pairs  without  pedicles,  of  a  dilute  green  colour  above  and 
hoary  beneath  •,  in  their  bofoms  appear  folitary,  purple, 
labiated  flowers,  each  of  which  are  followed  by  four 
roundifh  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
native  of  Syria.  In  our  climate  it  does  not  well  bear  the 
winters  without  fhelter. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  pungent,  and  aromatic  to  the 
tafte ;  they  yield  a  quick  fmell  which  excites  fneezing. 
They  are  chiefly  ufed  in  fternutatory  powders ;  though 
they  are  attenuant,  ftimulating,  deobftruent,  and  antifep- 
tic.  It  agrees  very  much  with  the  canella  alba  in  its 
virtues. 

This  plant  lofes  but  little  in  drying  ;  it  gives  out  its 
aCtive  matter  partially  to  water,  but  completely  to  fpirit ; 
the  watery  infufions  fmell  ftrong,  but  tafte  weak  of  the 
marum  \  the  fpirituous  taftes  ftrong,  but  fmells  weak. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  highly  pungent,  volatile, 
eflential  oil,  fimilar  to  that  of  fcurvy-grafs,  but  ftronger, 
and  of  a  left  perifhable  pungency  ;  the  remaining  decoc¬ 
tion  is  bitterifh.  Rectified  fpirit  carries  off  only  a  part  of 
the  fmell  and  pungency  of  the  marum .  See  Raii  Hift. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

MARVISIUM.  SeeMALVUsiA. 

MASARANDIBA.  A  tree  which  grows  in  Brafil, 
which  refembles  our  cherries  in  all  refpeCts,  except  that 
the  fruit  is  not  fo  round,  and  appears  milky. 

MASCHALE.  The  arm-pit. 

MASCEIALISTER.  A  name  for  the  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  back. 

MASLACH.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind,  in  ufe 
amoniJ  the  Turks. 

MASPETA,  I  The  leaves,  or,  according  to  fome, 

MASPETUM.  )  the  ftalks  of  filphium. 

MASSAL1S,  and  Massariam.  Mercury. 

MASSiE  ad  Fornacem.  See  Candela  Fu- 
malis. 

MASSETER  MUSCULUS,  from  (xxinaoioixai,  to  chew, 
or  eat.  The  mafjeter  mufcle.  It  rifes,  on  each  fide,  from 
the  cheek-bone,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  zygomatic 
procefs  of  the  os  temporis;  and  is  inferted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  the  angle.  Thefe 
mufcles  are  alfo  called,  laterales  mufeuh,  manducatores , 
manforius  mufculus. 

MASSICOT  vel  Mast icot.  It  is  calcined  ceruss. 
There  are  three  forts,  viz.  the  white,  yellow,  and  gold 
coloured.  Their  difference  is  from  the  different  heat  to 
which  they  are  expofed.  They  are  ufed  by  painters. 

MASSOY.  It  is  afpecies  of  bark  mentioned  by  Ray. 
It  belongs  to  a  tree.  It  is  gratefully  fragant  and  heating. 

MASTICATIO.  Mastication.  The  more  we 
chew  our  aliment  the  more  agreeable  it  is  to  our  fto- 
machs,  and  the  more  eafily  it  is  digefted.  Our  food 
being  ground  betwixt  the  teeth,  and  intermixed  with 
faliva  and  air,  does  by  the  aCtion  of  the  latter  undergo 
a  farther  diffolution ;  the  warmth  of  the  parts  exciting 
the  elafticity  of  the  air,  to  expand  and  burft  afunder  the 
confining  particles  of  the  food,  betwixt  which  it  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  the  aCt  of  majlication  the  oily,  aqueous,  and 
faline  parts  of  the  food  are  intermixed  the  one  with  the 
other  ;  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  different  ingredients  are  loft 
in  one,  which,  by  the  folution  of  the  faline  parts  with 
faliva,  renders  the  food  fiavourable ;  but  fuch  particles  as 
are  more  volatile  and  penetrating,  being  direCtly  abforbed 
by  tfie  bibulous  veffels  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  enters 
ftraight  into  the  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  fo  as  to  caufe  an 
mediate  recruit. 

MASTICATORIUM.  A  masticatory  An  apo- 
phlegmatifm  in  a  folid  form.  See  Afophlegma- 
tismus. 

MASTICHE.  Mastich.  See  Lentiscus 

MASTICHIA  Odorata  tundens.  See  Nux 
VlRGINIANA. 

MASTICHINA  Gallorum.  See  Marum. 

MASTICOT.  See  Massicot. 

MASTOID  ALUM  FORAMEN.  Sec  Stylo-mas- 
toiDjE u m  Foramen. 

MASTOID  ALUS  MUSCULUS.  The  maftoid  mufcle. 
Dr.  Hunter  calls  it  Jlerno-maftoidest  Jlerno-maJloldaus, 
and  fays  it  rifes  by  two  diftinCt  portions  from  the  fter- 
num  and  that  part  of  the  clavicle  which  is  articulated  to 


the  ftemum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  maftoid  procefs. 
This  laft  portion  Albinus  makes  to  be  a  diftindt  mufcle, 
and  calls  it  clino-mafloidaus,  but  is  not  divifible  from  the 
other  without  art.  Winflow  calls  this  mufcle  mafloideus 
anterior,  or  fterno  majloidaus ;  he  calls  the  fplenius  by 
the  name  of  majloidaus  fuperior. 

Mastoid^eus  Lateralis.  See  Complexus  minor. 
-  Processus.  See  Temporum  Ossa. 

MASTOIDYNIA,  from  /uarof,  a  nipple ,  or  breajl ,  and 
od'vvr,  pain.  Sore  or  pained  nipples.  But  more  commonly 
pain  in  the  breaft  from  inflammation,  and  terminating  in 
abfeeft.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of  phlogofis  phleg- 
mone.  See  Inflammatio  mammarum  mulierum. 

MATALISTA.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  third  fpecies  of 
jalap,  called  by  the  Indians  matbaliftic. 

MATER.  Mother.  In  anatomy  two  membranes 
take  this  name,  viz.  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater.  They 
are  fo  called  by  the  Arabians,  becaufe  they  thought  them 
the  origin  of  all  the  other  membranes  of  the  body.  See 
Matres.  In  botany  the  herb  artemijia  is  called  mater 
herbarum.  In  chemiftry,  quickfilver  is  known  by  the 
name  of  mater  metallorum. 

Mater  Perlarum,  called  alfo  concha  margarit]ferat 
concha  mater  unionum ,  concha  valvis  aqualibus.  Mother 
of  pearl.  This  is  not  the  {hell  in  which  pearls  are 
found ;  but  the  pure  pearl-like  part,  which  poffeffes  all 
the  properties  of  pearls. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  By  this  is  not  only  under- 
ftood  the  materials  afforded  by  nature,  but  alfo  thofe 
which  are  prepared  by  art,  fuch  as  minium,  foap,  pot- 
alh,  &c.  with  which  a  phyfician  ought  to  be  acquainted 
as  well  as  what  relates  to  diet,  medicines,  and  l'urgery,  which 
are  the  three  plentiful  fpiings  that  furniih  all  the  pradtical 
medicines  requifite  to  the  prefervr.tion  and  reftoration  of 
health.  Writers  on  the  materia  medica  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  various  articles  of  which  it  is  compofed 
nto  different  claffes ;  but  a  flight  inveftigation  will 
comince  us  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  plans  that  have 
been  prefented  us,  particularly  fome  of  the  belt,  Car- 
theufer,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditfch,  Linnaeus,  Al- 
fton,  and  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen  has  lately  fupplied  us 
with  a  materia  medica ,  the  moft  judicioufly  arranged. 
On  which  fubjeCt  he  fays,  **  That  as  the  ftudy  of 
the  materia  medica,  is  truly  the  ftudy  of  the  medicinal 
virtues,  fo  the  plan  that  arranges  the  feveral  fubftances, 
according  to  their  agreeing  in  fome  general  virtues,  will 
be  the  beft  adapted  to  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  thefe, 
and  will  moft  readily  inform  the  practitioner  %hat  dif¬ 
ferent  means  he  can  employ  for  his  general  purpofe. 

It  will  alfo  inform  him  how  far  the  feveral  fimilar  fub- 
ftanccs  may  differ  in  their  degree  of  power,  and  how  far 
from  the  particular  qualities  aftigned  to  each  he  may  be 
diredted,  or  limited  in  his  choice.  As  it  feems  proper 
that  every  practitioner  ought  as  far  as  pofiible  to  praCtife 
upon  general  indications ;  fo  it  is  evident  that  his  ftudy 
of  the  materia  medica  is  efpecially  to  know,  the  feveral 
means  that  can  anfwer  there.  Such  a  plan  muft  be  moft 
proper  for  giving  inftruCtion,  and  if  while  medicines  are 
arranged,  according  as  they,  anfwer  general  indications, 
the  particulars  be  likewife  thrown  together,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  according  to  their  lenfible  qualities,  and  botanical 
affinities,  this  plan  will  have  the  advantage  of  any  other 
that  has  been  propofed  for  prefenting  together  the 
fubjeft,  that  ought  to  be  confidered  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  and  give  the  beft  means  of  recolleCting  every  thing 
that  relates  to  them.”  Mat.  Med.  Hence  the  whole  of 
the  fubftances  are  arranged  under  different  heads,  mak¬ 
ing  the  materia  medica  confift  of  fuch  things,  as  fupply 
nouriffiment,  which  are  folid  food  and  liquids,  and  fuen 
things  as  are  taken  along  with  them  viz.  condiments. 
Medicines  which  aCt  upon  the  Jimple fohds ,  viz.  aftrin- 
gents,  tonics,  emollients,  and  erodents. — Upon  the  liv 
ing  folids,  viz.  ftimulants,  fedatives,  narcotics,  refrigerants 
and  antifpafmodics. — Thofe  which  ad  upon  the  fluids, 
viz.  fuch  as  alter  their  fluidity. — Attenuants  and  infpif- 
fants, — their  mixture;-  Correctors  of  acrimony  in 
general,  viz.  demulcents  ;  in  particular,  viz.  antacids,  ant- 
alkalines  and  antifeptics.  —  And  laftly  evacu ants,  viz. 
errhines,  fiaiagogues,  expectorants,  emetics,  cathartics, 
diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  menagogues. 

Materia  Mercurii  Salis.  See  Circulatum. 

MATERIATUR.A.  Caftellus  explains  morbi  mate - 
riaturce  to  be  difeafes  of  intemperature. 

MATHxEI  PILULiE.  Mathews’s  pill.  Starkey  * 
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was  its  author,  but  it  was  fold  by  Mathews  for  him  as 
an  univerfal  medicine.  It  confided  of  the  foap  of  tartar, 
black  hellebore,  opium,  & c 

MATLOCK  W ATERS.  Thefe  are  found  at  a  place 
from  whence  they  take  their  name  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  where  there  are  a  number  of  warm  fprings  ; 
Dr.  Short  fays  they  acquire  their  heat  by  pafTing  through  a 
bed  of  lime-ltone,  and  another  fort  of  done  which  he 
calls  croil-ftone.  The  water  of  the  bath,  and  all  the 
other  tepid  fprings  are  exceeding  clear,  and  has  no 
fteam  except  in  cold  weather,  neither  does  it  throw  up 
great  bubbles  of  air  like  the  Buxton  water  •,  and  is 
about  a  dram  in  the  pint  lighter  than  common  water. 

On  being  mixed  with  fome  drops  of  infufion  of  galls, 
it  ftruclc  a  line  purple  colour;  fpirit  of  vitriol  dropt  into 
it  caufed  an  elfervefcence,  and  it  became  clearer;  alkalies 
made  it  cloudy,  and  milky ;  a  gallon  of  this  water  con¬ 
tains  about  37  or  38  grains  of  folid  matter,  12  or  13 
grains  of  which  are  a  faline  matter  compofed  of  fea-falt, 
and  calcareous  nitre  (vitriolated  magnefia),  the  reft  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  which,  after  calcination,  had  fome  particles 
mixed  with  it  which  were  attracted  by  the  load-ftone. 
This  water  feems  to  be  a  light  chalybeate  of  a  tepid  tem¬ 
perature,  whichcontainsbutafmall  portion  of  folid  matter. 

In  raoft  difeafes  for  which  the  Briftol  waters  have 
been  prefcribed,  this  water  htis  been  recommended :  and 
its  baths  have  been  ufed  for  gout,  rheumatifm,  and  other 
complaints,  where  a  tepid  bath  has  been  found  fer- 
viceable.  It  is  drank  from  one  to  five  pints  or  fix  in  the 
day.  Monro’s  Med.  and  Pharm.  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii. 

MATRACIUM.  A  matrass.  It  is  a  bottle  with 
a  long  neck,’  ufed  in  chemiftry  for  macerating  and  di- 
gefting  various  ingredients  in  proper  menftruums  ;  they 
are  alfo  ufed  as  receivers,  &c.  and  take  different  names 
from  their  different  fhapes.  See  Cucurbita. 

MATRES.  So  fome  call  the  meninges  of  the  brain, 
becaufe  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  origin,  and  as  it 
were  the  mother,  of  all  the  other  membranes  of  the  body. 
See  Dura  Mater. 

MATRICALIA.  Medicines  appropriated  to  diforders 
of  die  uterus. 

MATRICARIA,  alfo  called  parthenium ,  febrifuga . 
Common  feverfew,  (or  febrifuge),  and  often,  but 
very  improperly,  FEATHERFEW.  It  is  called  matricaria, 
from  matrix ,  becaufe  of  its  ufefulnefs  to  the  womb.  It  is 
called  parthenium  from  'sr-tpQsvoj,  a  virgin,  for  the  fame 
reafon.  It  is  the  matricaria  parthenium,  Linn, 

This  plant  hath  firm  branched  ftalks  and  roughifh 
leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  pairs 
of  indented  oval  fegments,  fet  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an 
odd  one  at  the  end,  cut  into  three  lobes ;  the  flowers 
ftand  on  the  tops  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  confifting 
each  of  a  number  of  fhort  white  petala  fet  round  a  yel¬ 
low  diik,  which  is  followed  by  fmall  ftriated  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges,  uncultivated  places,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  ftrong  not  agreeable 
fmell,  with  a  bitteriih  tafte,  both  which  they  communicate 
to  water  and  to  fpirit.  -  On  diftilling  a  large  quantity  of 
the  herb  a  yellowilh  ftrong-fcented  effential  oil  is  found  on 
the  furface  of  the  water ;  redfified  fpirit  carries  off  but 
little  ol  the  flavour  of  this  plant  in  evaporation.  The  fpi- 
rituous  extradf  is  ftrong  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 

The  herb  is  warm,  aperient,  carminative,  and  bitter, 
and  feems  to  deferve  to  be  more  employed  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  It  is  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  camomile ;  it 
favours  a  little  of  camphor  and  caftor.  It  keeps  it  virtues 
for  feveral  years. 

An  oil  is  made  from  it  which  is  called  ol.  parthenia- 
cum.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’.- 
Chem.  Works.  See  alfo  Leucanthemum  tanaceti 
folio. 

Matricaria  Maritima,  i.  e.  Charmemelum  ma- 
rinum. 

MATRISYLVA.  Woodbine,  alfo  Asperula,  which 
fee,  and  Caprifolium. 

MATRIX,  from  mater ,  the  mother.  See  Uterus. 
In  botany  it  fometimes  fignifies  the  pith  of  a  plant. 

MATURANTIA.  Maturatives,  or  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  promote  the  fuppuration  of  tumors. 

MAUROMARSON.  A  name  for  horehound,  moft 
probably  the  black  fort. 

Mauz.  See  Musa. 


MAXILLA,  from  [uxasrau ,  to  chew.  The  CHEEK  or 
the  jaw. 

Maxilla  Inferior.  The  lower  jaw,  called  alfo 
mola.  It  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face  :  it  is 
divided  into  the  chin,  fides,  and  proceffes.  The  chin  is 
the  anterior  middle  part ;  the  fides  are  continued  beyond 
that,  till  the  bone  bending  upwards,  forms  the  proceffes. 
On  the  middle  part  of  the  chin  externally  there  is  a  tranf- 
verfe  ridge,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  quadrati,  or  de- 
preffores  labii  inferiores,  and  the  elevatores  labii  in’ 
feriores,  make  a  depreflion  for  their  lodgment.  On  the 
internal  part  of  the  chin  are  three  protuberances,  to 
the  uppermoft  of  which  the  frsenum  is  tied.  From  the 
middle  protuberance  the  geniogloffi  have  their  origin, 
and  from  the  loweft,  the  genio-hyoidei ;  below  the  laft 
likewife  the  digaftric  mufcles  are  attached  to  two  finuofi- 
ties  :  at  the  lower  and  anterior  external  part  of  each  fide 
of  the  maxilla  inferior  there  is  a  fmall  protuberance, 
whence  the  deprefl'or  labiorum  communis  has  its  rife  ; 
and  nearer  the  upper  edge  is  a  longitudinal  ridge,  where 
the  buccinator  is  inferted  ;  inwardly,  towards  the  fupe- 
rior  edge  of  each  fide,  is  a  ridge,  whence  the  mylo-hyoi- 
dei  rife.  The  lower  edge  of  the  chin  and  fides  are 
fmooth,  and  are  called  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  called  the  angles ;  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  thefe  angles  hath  feveral  inequalities  where  the 
mafleter  is  inferted,  as  the  inner  furface  has  where  the 
pterygoideus  internus  is  attached. 

The  proceffes  on  each  fide  are  two,  viz.  the  anterior 
{harp  procefs,  called  coronoidus  apophyfls  maxilla,  round 
which  the  temporal  mufcle  is  inferted,  and  the  pofterior 
procefs,  called  condyloid,  which  is  received  into  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  os  temporis.  The  upper  part, 
where  the  teeth  are  inferted,  is  called  the  alveolar 
procefs. 

The  foramina  are  two  on  each  fide,  one  near  the  root 
of  the  proceffus  internally,  where  a  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  with  an  artery  and  a  vein  enters ;  the 
other,  external,  at  the  edge  of  the  chin,  where  the  nerve 
and  the  veffels  come  out. 

-  Superior.  The  upper  jaw,  called  alfo  mo¬ 
la.  It  is  compofed  of  thirteen  bones,  viz.  the  offa  nafi, 
offa  unguis,  offa  malarum,  offa  maxillaria,  ofla  palati, 
offa  fpongiofa  inferiora,  called  alfo  ofla  turbinata  in- 
feriora,  and  the  vomer. 

MAXILLARES  SINUS.  The  maxillary  si¬ 
nuses  are  lined  with  a  glandulous  membrane,  which 
feparates  a  mucilagevery  different  from  that  of  the  joints. 

-  Glandule.  The  maxillary  glands. 

Each  is  placed  between  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  os  hyoides,  and  fills  up  the  fpace  between  the 
belly  of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  and  the  pterygoideus  inter¬ 
nus  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  anterior  edge  lies  over 
the  mufcle  called  mylo-hyoidaeus,  from  whence  comes  off 
its  du<ft,  running  clofe  under  the  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  by  the  fide  of  the  fublingual ;  and  both  open  at  an 
angle,  clofe  by  the  frrenum  of  the  tongue,  juft  behind  the 
incifor  teeth.  The  du£t  runs  from  its  upper  anterior 
part,  on  the  outfide  of  the  genio-glofli,  and  the  infide 
of  the  fublingual,  and  opens  at  the  fraenum  linguae. 

MAXILIARIA  SUPERIORA  OSSA.  Thefe  form 
the  greateft  part  of  the  upper  jaws.  That  long  procefs, 
which,  rifing  from  its  fuperior  and  anterior  part,  grows 
fmaller  as  it  proceeds  upwards,  to  make  the  fide  of  the 
nofe,  is  called  nafalis  proceffus  the  nafal  procefs.  The 
alveolar  procefs  is  that  fpongy  part  where  the  fockets  for 
the  teeth  are  formed.  The  palatinus  proceffus,  palatine 
procefs,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  noftrils, 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  orbiter  procefs  is  very 
irregular,  from  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  which, 
to  near  the  extremity  of  the  nafal  procefs,  a  ridge  pro¬ 
ceeds  which  forms  about  one  third,  part  of  the  outward 
circumference  of  the  orbit.  The  bodies  of  the  offa  max¬ 
illaria  fuperiora  are  entirely  hollow,  and  form  in  each  a 
large  finus, called  Antrum  Highmori  anum, which  ee. 

MAXILLARI.dE  ARTERI/E.  The  maxillary 

ARTERIES. 

The  external  maxillary  artery  is  alfo  called  the  genialis , 
genial,  and  the  angular  artery ;  it  is  a  branch  from  the 
external  carotid.  It  runs  to  the  bafis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
juft  clofe  to  the  attachment  of  the  mafleter;  it  gives  a 
a  branch  to  the  maxillary  gland ;  it  paffes  over  the  lower 
jaw ;  it  goes  up  upon  the  buccinator ;  it  gives  off  a  branch 
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to  the  lower  lip,  which  anaftomofes  with  the  other  on 
the  other  fide,  and  is  continued  to  the  upper  lip,  where 
it  anaftomofes  likewife ;  there  they  are  called  lablales  ar¬ 
teries,  labial  arteries.  The  external  maxillary  then  gives 
off  branches  to  the  nofe,  goes  to  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye,  is  loft  upon  the  forehead,  and  communicates 
with  the  temporal  artery. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  a  branch  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  carotid  •,  it  rifes  there  from  juft  at  the  origin  of  the 
temporal,  and  is  diftributed  to  both  the  jaws  ;  it  is  very 
much  convoluted,  and  gives  branches  to  all  the  deep- 
feated  parts ;  one  branch  of  it  runs  through  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  called  the  inferior  maxillary  artery ,  whilft 
the  main  trunk  of  it  runs  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
to  the  foramen,  or  orbitale  lacerum  inferius,  winds 
about  the  antrum,  and  finks  into  the  nofe  behind  the 
upper  maxillary  bone,  and  before  the  pterygoid  procefs  of 
the  os  fphenoides,  to  be  fpent  upon  the  infide  of  the  nofe. 

MAXILLARIS  INFERIOR  NERV.  The  lower 
MAXILLARY  nerve.  It  is  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  which  pafs  from  the  head.  It  paffes 
through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  os  fphenoides,  where 
it  gives  off  feveral  branches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  then  throws  a  remarkable  branch  through  the  lower 
jaw  to  fupply  the  teeth,  which  comes  out  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  channel,  and  branches  upon  the  lip ;  from 
this,  a  capital  branch  is  detached  to  the  tongue,  called 
the  lingual,  which  runs  between  the  two  pterygoid  muf¬ 
cles,  and  paffes  to  the  top  of  the  tongue,  going  along 
with  the  duel  of  the  maxillary  gland.  It  is  this  which 
gives  off  the  chorda  tympani.  See  Trigemini. 

-  Superior  Nerv.  The  upper  maxillary 

nerve.  It  is  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  part  of 
nerves  which  pafs  from  the  head.  It  paffes  through  the 
foramen  rotundum  of  the  os  fphenoides,  where  it  throws 
off  a  branch  to  the  palate,  but  the  trunk  paffes  on  in  the 
fulcus  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  goes  to  the  upper 
jaw,  and  to  the  antrum  there,  when,  having  given  off 
thefe  branches,  it  comes  out  below  the  orbit,  and  is  dif- 
fufed  upon  the  face,  particularly  upon  the  nofe,  the 
upper  lip,  and  cheek.-  See  Trigemini. 

MAYS.  It  is  a  kind  of  Indian  wheat,  of  which  Boer- 
haave  mentions  three  fpecies,  but  they  are  only  varieties 
from  the  fame  feed,  call  Frumentum  Indicum  Titrcicum. 

MEATUS.  A  duct,  or  passage.  Any  canal 
which  conveys  a  fluid  is  a  meatus.  The  auditory  paffage 
is  called  meatus  auditorius.  The  Euftachian  tube  is 
called  meatus  a  palato  ad  aurem.  The  urethra  is  called 
meatus  urinarius.  The  du£t  which  conveys  the  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum  is  the  meatus  cyfticus. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus.  It  is  the  exter¬ 
nal  paffage  to  the  ear.  It  begins  at  the  hollow  of  the 
outer  ear,  and  ends  at  the  membrane  of  the  drum.  It 
was  formerly  a  name  for  the  Euftachian  tube.  See 
Auricula. 

- -  Cjecus,  i.  e.  Aqusedu&us.  See  Tuba  Eusta- 

chi  ana. 

MECAPATLI.  Hernandus  mentions  four  forts  of 
farfaparilla,  of  which  this  one. 

MECAXOCHITL.  It  is  the  fmall  American  long- 
pepper. 

MECCHA,  Bals.  Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Bal- 

samum. 

MECHOACANA  ALBA.  Called  alfo  rhabarbarum 
album,  convolvulus  J meric  anus,  jalapa  alba,  bryonia  alba 
Peruviana,  MECHOACAN.  Convolvulus  mechoacanna, 
Linn.  It  is  the  root  of  an  American  fpecies  of  convol¬ 
vulus,  chiefly  brought  from  a  province  in  Mexico  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  cut  into  thin  tranfverfe  flices  like  ja¬ 
lap,  but  it  is  larger,  whiter,  and  fofter.  This  root  was 
firft  brought  into  Europe  in  1524,  as  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  having  but  little  tafte  or  fmell,  was  thought  not 
to  offend  the  ftomach,  but  the  black  jalap  hath  fuper- 
feded  its  ufe.  See  Raii  Hift.  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med. 

Mechoacan  Nigra.  A  name  of  the  jalap  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  See  Jalappa.  The  Brazilians  call  it 
Idccacu. 

MECON.  The  Greek  name  for  a  poppy. 

Mecon.  MECONIS  and  MECONIUM.  See  Pep- 
lion. 

MECONIO,  (Syr.  e.)  See  Papaver  Album.  ’ 

MECONITES.  See  Ammites. 

MECONIUM.  Opium  is  the  juice  of  the  poppy 
head,  emitted  through  incifions  made  therein.  Meco- 
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ninm  is  the  juice  of  the  whole  plant,  which  is  firft 
bruifed  (head,  leaves,  ftalk,  and  all  together)  then  prefled 
out.  By  this  word  is  meant  alfo,  the  excrement  contained 
in  the  guts  of  an  infant  as  its  birth.  If  this  matter  is 
not  foon  purged  off,  it  occafions  gripes,  &c.  A  tea- 
fpoonful  of  true  caftor  oil  is  an  excellent  purge  in  this 
cafe ;  but  the  firft  milk  from  the  mother’s  breaft  is  ufu- 
ally  fufficient,  if  it  flows  in  due  time. 

MEDENA.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a  fpecies  of  ulcer. 

Medena  Vena.  According  to  Caftellus  it  is  the 
fame  as  Medinenjis  vena. 

MEDIA  SUBSTANTIA  VINI  BECCHERI,  i.  e. 
Tartar.  SeeViNUM. 

MEDIANA  VENA.  A  remarkable  vein  on  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  flexure  of  the  cubit,  betwixt  the  cephalic  and 
bafilig  veins,  called  by  the  Arabian  funis  brachii.  It  is 
frequently  opened  in  bleeding. 

MEDIANUM.  See  Mediastinum. 

MEDIANUS.  The  median  nerve.  See  Cervi- 

CALES. 

MEDIASTINA.  Inflammation  of  the  mediaftinum. 
MEDIASTIN^E  ARTERIAL  The  arteries  of  the 
mediajlinum.  They  arife  from  the  fubclavian  arteries, 
and  are  fpread  about  the  mediaftinum. 

- —  Venve.  The  veins  of  the  mediajtinum.  The 

right  comes  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  fuperior  vena  ca* 
va  anteriore,  a  little  above  the  azygos ;  the  left  from  the 
fubclavia. 

MEDIASTINUM,  called  alfo  Medlanum.  It  is  the 
membrane  called  the  pleura,  which  when  it  goes  to.  the 
fpine,  it  proceeds  therefrom,  covers  the  lungs,  paffes  to 
the  fternum,  and  makes  a  complete  bag  on  each  fide 
this  duplicature  forms  the  mediajlinum.  It  is  commonly 
faid,  that  at  the  fternum  there  is  a  cavity  betwixt  the. 
laminre  of  the  mediajlinum,  and  that  any  matter  may  be 
difeharged,  if  lodged  there,  by  a  perforation  through  the 
middle  of  this  bone ;  but  this  operation,  if  really  re¬ 
quired  would  be  very  uncertain ;  for  the  mediajlinum 
does  not  commonly  terminate  along  the  middle  of  the 
infide  of  the  fternum,  but  from  above,  all  the  way  down 
it,  inclines  to  the  left-fide,  fo  that  if  an  inftrument  was 
thruft  through  the  middle  of  the  fternum,  it  would  pafs 
near  an  inch  on  one  fide  of  this  membrane. 

The  mediajlinum  contains  in  its  duplicature,  the  heait, 
the  pericardium,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  cefophagus. 

MEDIC  A.  The  French  call  it  St.  Foine,  and  Foine  de 
Bourgogne.  It  is  alfo  called  medica  major,  cochleata  trifo¬ 
lium  Burgundicum,falcata  Jiliqua  cornuta,  feenum  Bur  gun- 
diacum,  Medic  fodder.  Pliny  fays  it  is  called  medica , 
becaufe  it  came  from  Media  into  Greece,  when  Darius 
Hyftafpis  invaded  it.  Boerhaave  mentions  twenty-eight 
fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted  for  medical  virtues. 
This  kind  of  plant  grows  plentifully  in  Spain  and  the 
fouth  of  France,  and  is  ufed  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Medica  Lunata.  A  fpecies  of  medicago. 

MEDICAGO.  Shrub  trefoil,  called  alfo  citifis 
incanus  Jiliquis  falcatis  lunaria.  Boerhaave  mentions  three 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  but  they  are  not  noted  in  medicine. 

MEDICAMENT  ARIA.  Pharmacy.  It  is  the  art 
of  making  and  preparing  medicines.  In  an  ill  fenfe  of 
the  word,  it  is  the  art  of  preparing  poifon.  Pharmacy 
hath  been  diftinguiflied  into  chemical  and  Galenical. 
The  firft  confifted  in  many  operations,  in  moft  of  which 
fire  was  a  principal  medium,  whereby  extraftions  were 
made  of  the  elementary  parts  of  fimples,  which,  in  their 
feparate  ftate,  had  qualities  different  from  thofe  of  the 
entire  body,  of  which  they  were  a  part,  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  different  fimples  formed,  with  qualities  not 
found  in  any  of  the  conftituents.  The  fecond  confifted 
in  altering  the  form,  or  texture  of  fimples,  fo  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  taken,  or  applied,  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  change  in  their  qualities  ;  and  in  conjoin¬ 
ing  them  in  compofitions  of  various  forms,  wherein, 
neverthelefs,  each  Ample  was  fuppofed  to  retain  its  ori¬ 
ginal  properties.  But  thefe  diftinftions  have,  for  fome 
time  paft,  been  laid  afide. 

The  operations  in  pharmacy  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
four  kinds  : 

1.  Commenfuration,  or  the  adjuftment  of  quantities. 
This  is  neceflary,  both  for  the  due  adminiftration  cf  Am¬ 
ple  and  compound  medicines,  and  alfo  for  the  formation 
of  thofe  very  compounds. 

2.  Change  of  form,  or  texture,  in  the  Ample.  In  many 
cafes  this  is  previoufly  requifite,  both  for  the  convenient 
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adminiftering  of  Gmples,  and  forming  compounds;  The 
inftances  in  which  this  is  praftifed,  are  for  the  reduftion 
of  folid  cohering  bodies  to  powder,  and  of  thefe  that  par¬ 
take  both  of  iolid  and  fluid,  into  pulp ;  for  converting 
falts,  and  other  foluble  bodies,  to  fluidity,  and,  in  other 
cafes,  the  reftoring  them  when  fluid  to  their  folid  ftate. 
The  feveral  particular  operations,  by  which  thefe  changes 
are  produced,  are  trituration,  calcination,  folution,  exfic- 
cation,  and  cryftallization. 

3.  F.xtraftion,  or  feparation.  This  is  here  to  be  un- 
derftood  in  a  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  confined 
to  the  making  extrafts  of  the  gums  and  refins  of  veget¬ 
ables.  The  different  elements  of  many  compound  bodies 
having  qualities  and  powers  when  feparate  and  pure,  which 
they  are  incapable  of  exerting  when  their  force  is  fup- 
preffed  by  the  quantity,  or  counteracted  by  the  repugnant 
qualities  of  other  fpecies  with  which  they  are  conjoined, 
are  by  this  means  obtained ;  fuch  are  the  acid  fpirits, 
teftaceous  earths,  See. 

4.  Compofition.  This  is  of  two  kinds  ;  firft,  Ample 
commixture.  Secondly,  menftrual  combination.  The 
firft  is  where  the  different  fpecies  are  intended  to  aft,  each 
according  to  its  proper  nature,  affording  only  an  auxiliary, 
and  independent  power,  to  the  execution  of  the  final  in¬ 
tention,  without  producing  any  mutual  change  of,  or  al¬ 
teration  in  each  other.  But  this  is  the  lefs  important  kind 
of  compofition,  as  Angle  fimples  moftly  will  anfwer  the 
end  of  fuch  compofition.  The  fecond  of  thefe  produces 
many  efficacious  remedies,  which  have  no  adequate  fub- 
ftitutes,  obtained  by  other  ,  means  ;  fuch  as  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  quickfilver,  antimony,  faline  fubftances,  & c.  Its 
conftituent  fpecies  which  are  commixed,  afting  on  each 
other,  fo  as  to  produce  a  new  compound  fpecies,  differing 
in  its  nature  and  efficacy  from  any  of  thefe  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  ' 

To  execute  thefe  feveral  intentions,  a  variety  of  methods 
and  their  proper  inftruments  are  employed,  and  a  number 
of  Idler  fubfervient  intentions  arife  occafionally,  and  are 
furnifhed  with  their  correfpondent  names,  as  calcination, 
cryftallization,  corrofion,  depuration,  digeftion,  diftilla- 
tion,  expreffion,  exficcation,  fermentation,  fufion,  incor¬ 
poration,  precipitation,  pulverization,  folution,  fublima- 
tion,  & c. 

The  means  of  effecting  pharmaceutic  operations  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz:  chemical  and  mechanical.  By  the  che¬ 
mical  is  meant  the  natural  media  by  which  bodies  can 
aft  on,  and  produce  a  change  in  each  other,  not  expli¬ 
cable  from  the  known  general  properties  of  matter,  or 
laws  of  motion  ;  thefe  are  the  menftrual  powers,  and  fire. 
By  mechanical  is  meant  artificial  inftruments.  For  bre¬ 
vity  fake  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  two  kinds,  the  firft  is  called 
media,  the  latter  inftruments. 

MEDICAMENTOSUS  LAPIS.  The  medicinal 

STONE. 

R  Litharg.  bob  Gallic,  alum,  aa  jb  fs.  colcoth.  vitr.- 
^  iij*  acet.  acerrim.  ft  ij.  m.  Se  evaporet  donee  durus  eft. 
This  was  formerly  ufed  in  collyriums,  & c.  as  an  aftrin- 
gent. 

MEDICINA.  Medicine.  It  is  the  art  of  preferring 
prefent,  and  reftoring  loft  health ;  more  properly  the 
laft.  It  is  ufually  divided  into  Phyjiologia,  Hygiene ,  Pa- 
t  ho  log'/ a,  Semciotica,  and  ‘Therapcutica. 

Medicina  tristitite.  An  epithet  given  to  faf- 
fron,  on  account  of  its  cheering  effefts.  See  Crocus. 

MEDICINALES  DIES,  are  thofe  days  in  fevers  which 
are  neither  critical  nor  indicatory,  and  on  which  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  adminifter  powerful  remedies,  &c. 

MED1NENSIS  VENA,  alfo  MeJiana  vena.  So  the 
Arabians  called  the  worm,  -which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  dracunculus.  They  called  it  vena,  becaufe  they  doubted 
its  being  a  living  animal,  and  Afedinenjis,  from  its  being 
frequent  at  Medina ;  and  therefore  Avicenna  treats  of  it 
amongft  abfeeffes.  The  vena  Afedinenjis  is  miftaken 
by  Le  Clerc,  and  many  others,  for  another  diftemper 
deferibed  by  the  Arabians,  viz.  the  Affectio  Bovina, 
which  fee  ;  but  Aetius  plainly  feparates  them  ;  and 
Albucafis  hath  two  chapters  -which  diftinguifh  them. 

MEDITULLIUM,  from  medium ,  the  middle ,  fee  Dl- 
PLOE.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  pith  of  vegetables. 

MEDIUM.  The  Syrian  bell-flower.  See  Cer- 
vicaria. 

Medium  testae.  See  Bregma. 
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MEDULLA.  Marrow.  In  anatomy  it  hath  vas 
nous  fignifications.  The  white  fubftance  of  the  brain  is 
called  medulla or  the  medullary  part,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  cortical;  The  continuation  of  the  brain,  See. 
m  the  fpine,  is  called  medulla  fpinalis ;  but  properly  me¬ 
dulla  is  the  marrow  in  the  bones. 

ft  he  belt  time  for  collefting  marrow  is  about  autumn, 
for  at  other  times  it  is  bloody  and  brittle. 

If  the  marrow  is  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  it  feems 
a  mafs  of  fmall  globules  joined  together  like  the  roe  of  a 
herring.  The  diitinftion  which  fome  authors  make  be¬ 
twixt  a  medulla  and  the  fuccus  medullaris  is  ufelefs,  the 
marrow  in  human  bones  being  always  fluid.  The  mem- 
brana  medullte^  not  only  lines  the  internal  furface  of  the 
bones,  but  alfo  divides  the  marrow  into  veficles,  or  mem¬ 
branous  bags,  which  are  furnifhed  with  very  fine  minute 
veflels.  The  marrow  is  fecerned  into  thefe  little  mem¬ 
branes  by  the  arteries,  and  the  fuperfluous  part  is  occa¬ 
fionally  carried  into  the  mafs  of  blood  by  bibulous  ab for- 
bent  veins.  File  ufe  of  the  marrow  is  to  keep  the  bones 
fi.m  and  flexible,  and  from  becoming  brittle,  which 
would  foon  be  the  cafe  without  it,  as  is  often  feen  in 
pocky  and  fcorbutic  habits,  where  it  is  feparated  in  too 
fmall  a  quantity,  and  is,  befide,  bad  in  itfelf.  The  mem- 
brana  medulla  hath  a  nerve  which  enters  with  the  artery, 
and  makes  it  fenfible. 

Mr.  Sheldon  obferves,  that  the  marrow  is  never  fenfi¬ 
ble  but  in  a  difeafed  ftate.  ft  he  dropfy  hath  the  power 
of  removing  it.  No  marrow  is  found  in  the  foetus,  but 
a  kind  of  gelatinous  fluid  in  its  place.  Animal  oil  never 
tranfudes  in  the  living  body  from  the  bones,  nor  does  mar¬ 
row  prevent  their  brittlenefs,  as  it  is  merely  adventiti¬ 
ous.  The  bones  of  birds  contain  no  marrow ,  but  air. 

Medulla  Cassia-.  The  pulp  of  the  cajjia  fijlula - 
ris. 

- Oblongata.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  which 
paffes  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards  to  the  foramen 
magnum  occipitale,  where  it  affumes  the  name  of  medulla 
fpinalis.  _  It  .is  rather  of  a  depreffed  pyriform  figure, 
though  it  is  called  oblong.  It  rffes  by  two  crura  from 
the  cerebrum,  and  two  peduncles  from  the  cerebellum  ; 
the  enlargement  formed  by  the  union  of  thefe  is  called 
pons  varolu,  or  tuberculum  annulare ,  behind  which  is  a 
itriftuie  upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then  an  en- 
largement,  which  have  the  name  of  corpora  pyramidalia. 
From  the  medulla  oblongata ,  fprings  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
and  all  the  nerves  that  pafs  from  the  head,  except  the 
firft  and  fecond  pairs.  If  the  medulla  oblqngata  is  in¬ 
jured,  death  is  the  confequence  immediately.  See  Ce¬ 
rebrum. 

“  Saxi.  See  Lac  luna;.  Alfo  termed  cerebrum 
oblongatum.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  from  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  through  the 
vertebra;  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins.  It  is  of  different 
fizes  :  in  the  neck  it  is  flat  and  broad,  in 'the  back,  fmall ; 
in  the  loins,  large ;  and  at  laft  it  becomes  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  which  have  the  name  of  cauda  equina,  becaufe 
when  taken  out,  and  extended  in  water,  they  refemble 
a  horfe’s  tail.  See  Cerebrum. 

MEGALOSPLANCHNOS,  from  neyocc,  great ,  and 
<Tv},txTyjov,  a  bowel.  It  is  a  perfon  who  hath  fome  of  the 
vifeera  enlarged  from  a  feirrhus,  or  other  caufe. 
MEGRIM.  See  Hemicrania. 

MEIBOMI  GLANDULiE.  See  Ciliares  glan¬ 
dule. 

MEL.  ?  Honey.  The  firft  who  is  faid  to  have  ga- 

MELI.  5  thered  honey,  was  Ariftaeus,  a  pupil  of  Chi¬ 
ron’s.  It  is  a  fweet  vegetable  juice,  collected  by  the  bee 
from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited  in  the 
cells  of  the  comb  ;  from  which  it  is  extrafted  either  by 
fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  fieve  in  a  warm  place, 
the  comb  being  feparated,  and  laid  thereon,  or  by  ex- 
preflion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly  is  purer  than 
that  which  is  expreffed,  a  quantity  of  the  wax,  and  other 
matters,  being  forced  out  along  with  it  by  the  preffure. 
The  belt  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick  confiftence,  a  whitifh 
colour  inclined  to  yellow,  an  agreeable  fmell  and  pleafant 
tafte  ;  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in 
fome  degree,  according  to  the  plants  which  the  bees  col- 
left  it  from.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  honey  is  merely 
the  juice  of  the  flower,  perfpiring  and  becoming  infpif- 
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fated  thereon  *,  and  that  the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its 
probofcis,  and  carries  it  to  be  depofited  in  their  waxen 
cells,  to  feed  their  young  at  prcfent,  and  themfelves 
in  winter ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  other  method  of 
colle£ling  this  juice,  befides  that  of  the  bees,  affords 
us  honey .  The  honey  wrought  by  young  bees,  and  that 
is  permitted  to  run  from  the  comb  without  heat  or 
preffure,  is  white  and  pure,  and  called  virgins  htoney. 
The  honey  of  old  bees,  or  that  which  is  forced  from  the 
comb  by  heat  or  preffure  from  the  wax,  is  yellow. 
Honey  produced  where  the  air  is  clear  and  hot,  is  better 
than  that  where  the  air  is  variable  and  cold.  Where 
the  bee-hives  are  fixed,  there  Ihould  be  plenty  of  rofe- 
mary,  thyme,  lavender,  violets,  primrofes,  marjoram, 
baum,  fage,  marygolds,  &c» 

Mel  Despumatum.  Clarified  honey. 

Liquefy  the  honey  in  a  water-bath,  and  as  the  fcum 
arifes  take  it  off.  Thus  the  honey  is  purified  from  wax 
and  all  foreign  matters.  On  continuing  the  heat,  there 
arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  fineft  fmell  of  honey  ;  the  infpiffated  refi- 
duum  diffolves  in  water  and  in  fpirit ;  and  if  treated  with 
moift  clay,  as  praftifed  by  fugar-bakers  for  purifying  fu- 
gar  from  its  treacly  matter,  the  undftuous  parts  of  the 
honey  may  be  feparated,  and  its  pure  fweet  matter  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  a  folid,  faline,  white  concrete. 

Honey  is  a  natural  foap,  more  aperient  and  detergent 
than  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane;  it  diffolves  vifcid 
phlegm,  promotes  expe£loration  ;  in  which  intention  it 
is  much  affifted  by  acids  ;  it  gripes  and  purges  fome,  but 
this  effedh  is  prevented  by  boiling  it ;  it  is  detergent,  an- 
tiacrid,  antifeptic,  and  laxative.  But  when  heat  and 
inflammation  are  confiderable,  it  is  hurtful.  It  has  been 
faid  to  be  beneficial  in  fome  afthmatic  cafes,  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  fome  ounces  in  the  day. 

The  more  fixed  parts  of  vegetables,  diffolved  in  watery 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  into  honey ,  by  mixing 
the  honey  with  the  watery  decoftion,  or  juice  of  the  plant, 
and  then  boiling  them  until  the  aqueous  parts  hath  ex¬ 
haled,  and  the  honey  remains  of  its  original  confiftence, 
and  hence  the  feyeral  mels  and  oxymels. 

Oxymel  Simplex.  Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ;  of  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar,  a  pint.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  with  a  gentle 
fire,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Honey  yields  by  diftillation  an  acid  fpirit,  a  brownifh 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  caput  mortuum.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

There  are  other  compofitions  where  honey  from  the 
bafis,  as  the  melfcilhs,  oxymel  [cilia.  See  Scilla.  Mel 
Rofa.  See  Rosa.  Oxymel  Colchici.  See  Colchicum. 

Mel  EEgyptiacum.  See  ^Egyptiacum  unguen- 

TUM. 

MELiENA.  ?  Black  bile,  or  the  difeafe,  the  mat- 

MELAINA.  1  ter  of  which  is  Mack  bile.  Alfo 

Melaina  nosos.  The  Black  disease,  Hippo¬ 
crates  applies  this  name  to  two  difeafes.  In  the  firft,  the 
patient  vomits  black  bile,  which  is  fometimes  bloody  and 
four  ;  fometimes  he  throws  up  a  thin  faliva,  and  at  others 
a  green  bile ;  fometimes  the  mouth  is  inflamed  with  the 
matter  that  is  thrown  up,  the  teeth  are  fet  on  edge,  and 
then  what  is  vomited  ferments  on  the  ground.  After  vo¬ 
mitings  the  patient  is  eafier,  but  he  can  neither  faft,  nor 
eat  freely  ;  for  in  the  firft  cafe  he  is  troubled  with  rum¬ 
bling  in  the  belly,  and  fournefs  of  the  faliva,  and,  after 
eating,  he  feels  a  weight  and  oppreflion  of  the  vifcera, 
with  a  pungent  pain  of  the  breaft  and  back,  as  if  inflidled 
by  pins  thruft  therein ;  there  is  a  pain  in  the  fide,  a  flow 
fever,  head-ach,  dim-fight,  heavinefs  in  the  legs,  and 
blacknefs  in  the  fkin.  In  the  fecond,  the  patient  is  as 
defcribed  in  the  article  Morbus  Niger. 
MELAMPODIUM.  Black  helleeore.  See  Hel- 

LEBORUS  NIGER. 

MELAMPYRO.  A  fpecies  of  eryngo.  See  Eryn- 
gium. 

MELAMPYRUM.  This  name  is  compounded  of 
(AEXaj,  black,  and  -sr ufo;,  wheat,  becaufe  it  moll  refembles 
wheat.  It  is  alfo  called  triticum  vaccinum,  crataogonum. 
Purple  cow-wheat.  It  is  called  cow-wheat,  becaufe 
it  is  very  grateful  to  black  cattle.  It  is  found  among 
corn  in  many  countries,  particularly  Friefland  and  Flan¬ 
ders.  Thofe  who  eat  it  are  affedled  as  if  they  had  eaten  , 
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darnel ;  but  by  ufe  it  is  eaten  without  any  fuch  ill  effe£L ' 
There  is  a  wild  fpecies,  which  is  called  fatureia  lute* 
fylveftris.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MELANAGOGA.  Medicines  which  purge  off  black 
bile. 

MELANCHOLIA,  from  va,  black,  and  yjM,bile. 
Melancholy  ;  alfo  delirium  melancholicum,  erotomania, 
panopholia.  It  is  the  leffer  degrees,  or  beginning  of 
madnefs  j  or  the  higheft  degree  of  the  hypochondriac 
diforder.  See  Mania.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  genus 
in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order  vefanise.  It  is  but  of  one 
fpecies,  but  he  enumerates  fix  varieties,  as  arifing  from 
different  circumftances,  or  attended  with  different  ftates 
of  mind,  as  groundlefs  fear,  a  joyous  fpirit,  love,  reli¬ 
gion,  indifpofition  to  adlion,  impatience,  wgarinefs  of 
life,  notions  of  the  nature  of  his  fpecies.  The  doblor 
defines  it  to  be  a  partial  infanity  without  a  bad  digeftion. 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

MELANOPIPER.  Black-pepper.  See  Piper  ni¬ 
grum. 

MELANTHIUM.  1  Called  alfo  nigella,  gith ,  Roman 

MELASPERMUM.  J  nigella,  or  fennel  flower. 
Boerhaave  enumerates  ten  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted 
for  their  medicinal  qualities. 

MELANTORIA.  See  Atr  amentum  Sutorum.  • 

MEL  AS.  Black.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  colour, 
and  the  Ikin,  and  alfo  to  fome  particular  medicines.  So 
the  vitiligo  is  called  when  of  a  dark  black  colour.  See 
alfo  Alphus. 

MELASMA.  A  fugillation  or  bruife  which  turns 
black.  Black  blotches  on  the  legs,  or  other  parts  not 
expofed  to  the  air.  It  is  an  ecchymofis  when  black.  See 
SuGILLATIO. 

MELAZZO.  See  Saccharum. 

MELCA.  Galen  fays  it  is  a  Roman  word  :  and  Con- 
ftantine,  in  lib.  xviii.  De  Agricuitura,  fays,  “  It  is  no¬ 
thing  but  milk  repofited  in  an  earthen  pot,  firft  well  fea- 
foned  with  boiling-hot  vinegar,  by  which  means  there 
was  a  feparatioii  of  the  thicker  fubftance  of  the  milk 
from  the  whey.” 

MELEGETA,  or  Meleguetta.  Grains  of  Pa¬ 
radise.  See  Parad.  Grana. 

MELEIOS.  A  fpecies  of  alum,  which  is  made  in  the 
ifland  Melos. 

MELI.  PIoney.  See  Mel. 

MELIANTHUS,  from  ,  honey,  and  avS'Su,  a [lower, 
becaufe  in  Africa  it  trairfudes  honey.  Boerhaave  takes 
notice  of  two  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted  for  any 
medical  quality. 

MELICA.  See  Milium  Indicum. 

MELICERIOLA.  A  fmall  meliceris* 

MELICERIS,  from  ufK!,  honey,  and  xsios,  wax.  See 
Nevus.  It  is  an  eneyfted  tumor,  whofe  contents  re¬ 
ferable  honey  and  wax.  Alfo  called  mellifavium.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  wen. 

MELICR ATON.  See  Hydromel. 

MELIGEION.  Blancard  fays  it  is  a  foetid  oleous  hu¬ 
mor  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  difeharged  from  ulcers 
complicated  with  a  caries  of  the  fubjacent  bone. 

MELILOTLTS,  from  //£>,<,  honey ,  and  W?of,  a  kind 
of  lotus.  It  is  alfo  called  lotus  Jylvefris,  fertula  carn- 
pana,  trifolium  odoratum ,  trifolium  caballinum.  Com¬ 
mon  melilot.  It  is  the  trifolium  melilotus,  Linn.  It 
is  a  plant  with  fmooth,  oval,  ftriated  leaves.  Handing 
three  together  on  flender  pedicles,  and  round  ftriated 
branched  ftalks,  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  papiliona¬ 
ceous  flowers  drooping  downwards,  which  are  followed 
by  ftiort,  thick,  wrinkled  pods,  containing  each  one  or 
two  roundilh  feeds.  It  is  annual,  or  biennial,  and  found 
in  flower  in  hedges  and  corn-fields  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer. 

It  is  efteemed  as  refolvent,  emollient,  and  anodyne, 
and  participates  of  the  virtue  of  camomile.  Its  tafte  is 
unpleafant,  fubacrid,  fubfaline,  but  not  bitter ;  when 
frefli  it  hath  not  much  fmell,  but  in  drying  it  acquires  a 
ftrong  one,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable.  The 
diftilled  water  of  melilot,  though  of  little  fmell  itfelf, 
remarkably  heightens  that  of  other  fubftances.  It  for- 
merly  gave  name  to  a  plafter,  to  which  its  juice  gave  a 
green  colour  ;  but  it  is  now  feldom  ufed.  Boerhaavq 
mentions  twelve  fpecies,  and  Dale  adds  another,  but 
none  of  them  are  now  in  much^ufe. 

Melilotus  major.  See  Lotus  Ureana. 

Melilo- 
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Melilotus  Minor  corniculis  reflexis.  Sec 
Alchimelech. 

MELYPHYLLON.  7  Baum  or  Balm,  or  it  is  called 

MELISSA.  3  melijja ,  from  honey ,  be- 

caufe  bees  gather  much  honey  from  it.  It  is  called  api- 
afirum,  from  apis-,  a  bee ,  becaufe  bees  love  it ;  erotion, 
mcllfolium ,  mdiJJ'ophyllum ,  from  honey,  and  cputoov, 
a  leaf ;  citrago ,  citraria ,  and  cedronella ,  becaufe  its  co¬ 
lour  refembles  that  of  a  citron.  It  is  the  melijja  offici¬ 
nalis,  or  melifja.  Italica  hortenfis,  racemis  axillaribus  ver- 
ticillatis,  pedicellis  fimplicibus,  floribus  exalis  inferiori- 
bus  fubfeffilibus,  Linn.  It  is  a  well  known  plant  in  our 
gardens ;  the  (talks  are  fquare,  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
pointed,  dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy,  and  fet  in  pairs, 
in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  pale,  reddifh,  la- 
biated  flowers,  (landing  feveral  together  on  one  pedicle, 
with  the  upper-lip  roundiffi,  ere£t,  and  cloven,  and  the 
lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  mountainous  places  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  flowers  in  June  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  cordials  and  corroborants ; 
hath  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind,  and 
a  weak  aromatic  tafte,  of  both  which  it  lofes  much  in 
drying ;  a  flight  roughnefs,  which  the  freflr  herb  is 
accompanied  with,  becoming  at  the  fame  time  more 
fenfible  ;  the  young  (hoots  are  (tronger  than  the  full 
grown  (terns.  Infufions  of  the  leaves  in  water  fmell 
agreeably  of  the  herb,  but  have  not  much  tafte,  though 
on  being  infpiflated,  they  have  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
a  bitterfth  auftere  extract.  Infufions  of  baum  do  not, 
like  other  aromatics,  offend  the  head,  as  is  complained 
of  from  fage,  &c.  Cold  infufions  in  water,  or  fpirit, 
are  far  better  than  the  cohobated  diftilled  water,  and  are 
the  bed  preparations  from  the  plant. 

On  diltilling  the  frefh  herb  with  water,  it  impregnates 
the  firit  running  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour. 
When  large  quantities  are  fubjebted  to  the  operation  at 
once,  there  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  fluid,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil,  which  fome 
call  ol.  Syriae,  and  others  ol.  Germanis.  It  is  of  a  yel- 
lowiffi  colour,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell.  It  is  a  name 
alfo  for  feveral  fpecies  of  plants.  See  Mold  a  vie  a, 
Molucca,  Calamintha  nepeta,  and  Angelica. 

Melissa  Turica,  called  alfo  melijja  Americana  tri¬ 
folia  odore  gravi,  Camphorafma,  and  Aloldavica.  Tur¬ 
key,  or  other  Canary  BAUM,  commonly  called  balm 
of  Gilead.  This  fpecies  of  baum  is  a  native  in  the  Ca¬ 
nary  ides,  and  fcarce  bears  the  cold  of  our  climes  with¬ 
out  (hglter.  It  is  commended  as  a  ftrengthener  of  the 
(tomach  and  the  nervous  fyftem,  if  infufions  of  it  are 
frequently  drank. 

Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  feven  fpecies,  but  thefe  two 
are  the  mod .  uferul. 

MELISSOPHYLLON.  A  name  for  melijja,  and  black 
horehound.  See  Ballote. 

MELISSO-PHAGUS.  See  Merotis. 

MELITiEA,  or  Melitea  terra.  Earth'  of 
Malta.  It  is  a  kind  of  white  marie. 

MFLTTipiOS.  A  lin<£tus  prepared  with  honey. 

MEL1TITES.  Honey-stone.  It  differs  from  the 
galattites  only  in  fweetnefs  and  colour. 

MELLAGO.  Any  medicine  is  thus  called  which 
hath  the  confidence  and  fweetnefs  of  honey. 

MELEGUETTA.  Grains  of  Paradise.  See  Pa¬ 
radise  Grains. 

MELLIF AVIUM.  See  Meliceris. 

MELIFOLIUM.  Baum.  See  Melissa. 

MELLILOTUS.  Bird’  s-foot-trefoil. 

MELO.  The  musk  melon.  It  is  called  melon  from 
/j.Yitov,  an  apple,  becaufe  its  pulp  refembles  an  apple. 
Boerhaave  mentions  feven  fpecies.  They  are  only  ufed 
in  deferts.  They  come  near  to  the  qualities  of  the 
fermentable  fruits  called  acido  dulceis,  and  from 
the  (irmnefs  of  their  texture,  (hew  ^  the  effeEts  of  toe 
great  acefcency;  they  diould,  therefore,  be  ufed  mo¬ 
derately,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  have  weak  digeftive 
powers,  and  are  bed  eat  with  fugar  and  fome  aromatics, 
as  ginger. 

Melo  Indicus.  See  Jace  Brasil. 

MELOCCATUS,  7  from  melo,  an  pp'e,  and  cac- 

MELOCCARDUUS.  )  tus,  a  th'ijlle ,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
fembles  an  apple,  and  is  nourilhed  with  fpines.  It  is  alfo 


called  ficoides ,  ficus  Americana •  Miller  mentions  two 
ffiecies,  but  they  are  not  remarked  for  any  medical  vir¬ 
tues. 

MELOCHIA,  7  g  Corchorus 

MELOCIA.  1  bee  Gorchorus. 

MELOE  VESICATORIUS.  See  Cantharides. 

MELON.  It  fignifies  an  apple,  the  cheek,  or  a  ffieep. 
It  is  alfo  a  diforder  of  the  eye,  and  is  when  it  protube- 
rates  out  of  the  focket.  Alfo  the  name  of  the  musk- 
melon.  See  Melo. 

MELONGENA,  called  alfo  mala  inf  ana,  folanum  po- 
miferum.  Mad  apple.  It  is  through  miftake  that  they 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  injurious,  and  fo  to  have 
been  thus  named.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  them 
both  in  fauce  and  in  fweet-meats :  their  tafte  fomewhat 
refembles  citron. 

MELOPEPO.  The  squash.  It  agrees  in  all  things 
with  the  pompion,  except  that  its  fruit  is  roundiffi,  ftri- 
ated,  angulous,  cut  into  five  parts,  and  full  of  flat  feeds, 
which  are  affixed  to  a  fpungy  placenta.  It  is  called  melo- 
pepo,  becaufe  its  fruits  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  melon, 
and  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  pompion.  Boerhaave 
mentions  five  fpecies. 

MELOSIS,  from  hy\\yi,  a  probe.  The  fearching  of 
any  part  with  a  probe ;  hence  the  name  melotris.  See 
Apysomele. 

MELOTHRUM.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

MEMBRANA.  A  Membrane.  So  called  becaufe 
it  covers  membrum,  a  limb.  Window  deferibes  a  mem¬ 
brane  to  be  a  pliable  texture  of  fibres,  difpofed  or  inter¬ 
woven  together  in  the  fame  place.  They  differ  in  thick- 
nefs,  according  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fibres,  and 
the  number  of  their  planes.  Thefe  planes  are  called 
aminse. 

The  cellular  membrane.  See  Cellulosa  Membrana. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  that  covering  of  the  furface 
of  any  part,  whether  within  the  body  or  more  externally, 
which  is  expofed  to  any  extraneous  matter,  fuch  as  the 
(kin,  internal  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nofe,  lungs,  fto- 
mach,  cefophagus,  inteftines,  urinary  paffage,  &c. 

The  common  membranes,  called  the  common  tegu¬ 
ments,  are  the  fcarf-lkin,  the  true  (kin,  and  the  cellular 
membrane :  thofe  which  cover  particular  parts  are,  the 
dura  mater,  pia  mater,  pleura,  peritonaeum,  pericardium, 
periofteum,  membrana  propria  mufculorum,  a  vafcular 
membrane  which  covers  all  the  vefl'els  of  the  body,  and 
thofe  which  form  the  tubes,  as  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
arteries,  veins,  gall-bladder,  urinary  bladder,  & c. 

MEMBRANACEI.  Inflammation  of  membranous 
parts. 

MEMBRANiE.  The  membranes.  Thofe  fo  called 
in  midwifery.  See  Involucra. 

MEMBRANOLOGIA.  Membr anology.  It  treats 
of  the  common  integuments,  and  of  particular  mem- 
branes. 

MENDONI.  See  Methonica. 

MEMBRANOSUS  MUSCULUS.  So  called  from 
its  large  membranous  extrufion.  See  Fascia  lata. 

MENDOSA  SATURA.  The.fquamous  future  in 
the  (kull :  or  baftard  futures,  from  mendax,  counterfeit „ 

MENDOSfE  COSTiE.  The  spurious  ribs. 

MENINGiE  ARTERITi,  h.  s.  ArteriS  durse  matris. 

MENINGES.  The  membranes  of  the  brain,  which 
are  two  ;  the  dura  mater,  and  the  pia  mater  •,  called  alfo 
eilamides.  They  are  called  meninges,  or  matres,  from  be¬ 
ing  the  fuppofed  origin  of  aft  the  other  membranes.  See 
Dura  mater. 

MENINGvEiE  ARTERLE.  See  Dura  matris 

ARTERIAL 

MENINGOPHYLAX,  from  uwvZ,  a  membrane,  and 
jt/XaoRrcu,  to  guard.  An  inftrument  deferibed  by  Celfus, 
iib.  viii.  cap.  3.  contrived  for  guarding  the  membranes  of 
ffie  brain,  whilft  the  bone  is  rafped,  or  cut,  after  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  trepan. 

MENINX.  A  membrane.  But  in  anatomy  it  fig¬ 
nifies  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

MENORRHAGIA.  Excessive  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  discharge  of  the  menses,  called  alfo  metror¬ 
rhagia.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
pyrexise,  and  order  hsemorrhaghe.  He  diftinguiffies  fix 
fpecies.  1 .  Menorrhagia  rubra.  See  Menorrhagia  under 
Menses  .2.  Menorrhagia  abortus.  When  floodings  hap¬ 
pen 
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pen  to  pregnant  women,  or  mifearriage,  tailed  alfo  me¬ 
norrhagia  gravidarum.  See  Abortus.  3.  Menorrhagia 
lochialis.  See  Lochia.  4.  Menorahagia  vitiorum. 
When  the  appearances  of  the  rnenfes  are  unufual,  as  by 
an  ulcer,  &c.  5.  Menorrhagia  alba.  See  Fluor  Al- 

bus.  6.  Menorrhagia  nabothi.  When  there  is  a  ferous 
difeharge  from  the  vagina  in  pregnant  women. 

Menor khagia  Dieficilis.  Difficult  menjlruation , 
as  when  attended  with  pain,  &c.  See  Menses  Defi- 
cientes. 

MENSAJOVIS.  See  Verbena. 

MENSES,  from  menjis-,  a  month ,  called  alfo  catamenia, 
menjlrua.  They  are  the  periodical  difeharges  of  blood 
from  the  uterus,  from  about  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
about  fifty.  In  warm  climes  they  appear  at  about  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  ;  but,  with  us,  not  until  after  twen¬ 
ty  in  many  inftances,  although  ufually  at  the  age  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen.  The  quantity  is  fuppofed  to  be  from 
about  four  to  ten  ounces ;  however,  in  this  there  is  not 
much  certainty.  In  fome  women  this  difeharge  con¬ 
tinues  to  flow  two  days,  in  others  three  or  four,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  week.  In  warm  climes  the  quantity  of  the  dif¬ 
eharge  may  be  from  two  to  twenty-four  ounces.  About 
their  firft  eruption  the  quantity  is  fmall ;  but  in  women 
arrived  to  maturity  it  is  more.  Thus  the  more  lax  the 
conftitiition,  the  larger  the  difeharge  is,  other  circuit 
fiances  favouring.  Lean  women,  and  thofe  who  abound 
with  blood,  evacuate  more  than  fuch  as  are  fat,  and  of  a 
colder  temperament;  and  thofe  who  are  addidled  to 
luxury  and  idlenefs,  lofe  a  larger  quantity  than  thofe 
who  ufe  much  exercife,  and  live  on  a  poor,  or  a  fpare  diet. 
Ufually,  the  fooner  they  appear,  the  fooner  they  difap- 
pear.  Commonly  this  evacuation  continues  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  return  until  from  the  forty  to  the  forty-eighth,  or 
fome  times  the  fiftieth  year. 

The  rnenfes  flow  chiefly  from  the  uterus,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  vagina.  Some  have  the  flux  by  other 
pall  ages,  at  by  periodical  vomiting,  coughing  of  blood 
from  the  lungs,  bleeding  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins, 
nofe,  &c.  But  when  the  menltrual  blood  pafles  by  thefe 
preternatural  paffages,  it  is  generally  productive  of  va¬ 
rious  diforders. 

The  phenomena  of  the  rnenfes  feems  to  depend  on 
this.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  large,  and  their 
areas  are  to  the  thicknefs  of  their  membranes,  beyond 
the  ufual  proportion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  veins  in  the 
uterus  are  fmall,  and  their  coats  ftronger  in  this  part  than 
in  many  others.  This  mechanifm,  and  the  increafe  of 
blood,  generated  in  a  month,  will  explain  the  phteno- 
mena.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  in  proportion  to  the 
craflamentum  of  the  blood;'  this  crafiamentum  increafing 
adds  to  the  vital  heat,  which  diftending  the  veflels  of  the 
whole  body,  thofe  arteries  which  are  the  weakeft,  will 
be  diftended  in  the  greatefl  proportion,  and  thus  pores, 
that  before  only  admitted  of  ferum  to  fill  the  cellular 
membrane,  may  now  admit  of  red  blood.  Thus  the 
increafed  blood  mechanically  difeharges  itfelf,  which 
being  done,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  diminiflhed,  the  ar¬ 
terial  coat  contraCls  fufficiently  to  reftrain  the  blood  from 
ailing  any  longer  that  way.  Drs.  Friend  and  Haller, 
oth  aflert  that  this  difeharge  is  from  a  plethora,  andfup- 
port  their  opinion  with  proper  anatomical  remarks.  Bo- 
erhaave  joins  them  in  the  fame,  as  does  many  other  phy- 
ficians  of  the  greatefl:  eminence ;  though  others  confi- 
der  it  only  as  a  law  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  account  for  it  any  further.  As  they  think  it 
inexplicable,  however,  the  theory  is  attempted  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  anatomical  obfervations,  the  fymptoms  that  pre¬ 
cede,  and  thofe  that  follow  this  evacuation.  Before  the 
difeha  ge  the  breads  fwell,  the  head  achs,  the  eyes  have 
their  veins  full  of  blood,  the  back  achs,  and  there  are 
other  fymptoms  of  a  febrile  Hate ;  the  due  quantity  be¬ 
ing  excreted,  nature  is  reduced  a  little  below  a  Hate  of 
health,  as  is  evident  by  the  languor  and  difpiritednefs. 
The  fymptoms  of  defective  rnenfes  are  the  fame  as  are 
confequent  in  an  inert  Hate  of  the  fluids. 

Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  immediate  caufe  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  an  accumulation  of  blood,  which  burfting 
the  fides  of  the  veflels,  is  difcharged ;  that  after  the  dif¬ 
eharge,  the  veflels  collapfe  and  unite  again,  till  the  next 
accumulation,  and  fo  on  every  month.  And,  the  final 
caufe  feems  plainly  to  be  this:  that  the  female  conftitu- 
tion  is  fitted  for  making  more  chyle  and  blood  than  is 


required  for  its  own  nouriflhment,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  provifion  for  the  prefervation  of  health ;  therefore, 
till  the  time  of  pregnancy,  a  monthly  difeharge  of  this  fu- 
perfluity  becomes  neceflary ;  and  though  this  is  commonly 
by  the  uterus,  yet  it  hath  happened  by  other  paffages. 
Again,  that  the  redundancy  of  blood  which  makes  the  ca¬ 
tamenia,  was,  by  nature,  defigned  for  the  foetus,  appear* 
{fill  more  probable  from  their  firft  appearance  when  women 
are  fit  to  bear  children,  and  their  ceafing  when  they  are 
paft  it. 

One  of  the  lateft  opinions  refpe£ling  the  caufe  of  the 
rnenfes  is,  that  they  depend  upon  a  topical  congeflion.  Dr. 
Cullen  adopts,  this  opinion,  and  in  his  ledlures  obferves  as 
follows.  “  The  growth  of  the  body  depends  upon  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  giving  occafion  to  the 
diftenfion  of  the  veflels,  and  thus  producing  the  gradual 
evolution  and  full  growth  of  the  whole  fyftem.  This  evo¬ 
lution  does  not  happen  equally  in  every  part  of  the  body 
at  the  fame  time,  but  fucceflively,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fize  and  denfity  of  the  feveral  veflels  determined  by 
the  original  ftamina.  Thus  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
firfl  acquire  their  natural  fize,  and  then  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities.  By  the  fame  conflitution  it  feems  to  be  determin¬ 
ed,  that  the  uterus  of  the  human  fpecies  fhould  not  be 
confiderably  evolved,  till  the  reft  of  the  body  is  nearly  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  full  bulk.  But  as  the  veflels  of  every  part,  by 
their  diftenfion  and  growth,  increafe  in  denfity,  and  give 
thereby  more  refiftance  to  their  further  growth,  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  fame  refiftance,  they  determine  the 
blood  in  greater  quantity  in  the  parts  not  yet  equally 
evolved.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  muft  be 
fucceflively  evolved,  till  every  part  is  brought  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  diftenfion  which  is  neceflary  to  bring  them  to  a 
balance  with  refpefil  to  denfity  and  refiftance  with  one 
another.  Upon  thefe  principles,  there  will  be  a  period  in 
the  growth  of  the  body,  whence  the  veflels  of  the  uterus 
will  be  diftended  till  they  are  in  balance  with  the  reft  of 
the  fyftem ;  and  their  conflitution  may  be  fuch,  that  their 
diftenfion  may  proceed  fo  far  as  to  open  their  extremities, 
terminating  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  fo  as  to  pour  out 
blood  there ;  or  it  may  happen,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
diftenfion  may  be  fufficient  to  irritate  and  increafe  the 
action  of  the  veflels,  and  thereby  to  produce  an  haemor¬ 
rhagic  effort,  which  may  force  the  extremities  of  the  vef- 
fels  with  the  fame  effect  of  pouring  out  blood.  In  either 
way,  he  accounts  for  the  firfl  appearance  of  a  flow  of 
blood  from  the  uterus  in  women.  In  order  to  this,  he 
does  not  fuppofe  any  more  of  a  general  plethora  in  the 
fyftem,  than  what  is  conftantly  neceflary  to  the  fucceflive 
evolution  of  the  feveral  parts  of  it ;  and  he  proceeds  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  evolution  of  each  particular  part 
muft  elpecially  depend,  upon  the  plethora,  or  increafed 
congeflion,  in  its  proper  veflels.  Thus  he  fuppofes  it  to 
happen  with  refpedl  to  the  uterus  ;  but  as  its  plethoric 
Hate,  he  obferves,  produces  an  evacuation  of  blood  from 
its  veflels,  this  evacuation  muft  empty  thofe  veflels  more 
efpecially,  and  put  them  again  into  a  relaxed  ftate  with 
refpedl  to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.  This  emptied  and  re*, 
laxed  ftate  of  the  veflels  of  the  uterus  will  give  occafion 
to  a  new  congeflion  of  blood  in  them,  till  they  are  again 
brought  to  that  degree  of  diftenfion,  that  may  either  force 
their  extremities,  or  produce  a  new  hamaorrhagic  effort, 
that  may  have  the  fame  effedl.  Thus,  an  evacuation  of 
blood  from  the  uterus  being  once  begun  by  the  caufes 
before  mentioned,  it  muft,  by  the  operation  of  the  fame 
caufes,  return  after  a  certain  period,  and  muft  continue 
to  do  fo  till  particular  circumftances  occafion  a  confider- 
able  change  in  the  conflitution  of  the  uterus.  What  de¬ 
termines  the  periods  of  thefe  returns  to  be  nearly  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  he  cannot  exactly  explain ;  but  fuppofes 
it  to  depend  upon  a  certain  balance  between  the  veflels 
of  the  uterus  and  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  muft  determine  the  firft  periods  ;  and  when  it  does 
fo,  it  can  be  underftood,  that  a  confiderable  increafe  or 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  whole  fyftem 
will  have  but  little  effedl  in  increafing  or  diminifhing 
the  quantity  diftributed  to  the  uterus.  It  may  alfo  be 
further  obferved,  that  when  the  evacuation  has  been  re¬ 
peated  for  fome  time  at  regular  periods,  it  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  power  of  habit,  which  fo  readily  takes 
place  in  the  animal  fyftem,  may  have  a  great  fhare  in*de- 
termining  the  periodical  motions  of  the  uterus  to  be  with 
great  regularity,  though  in  tire  mean  time  confiderable 
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changes  may  have  happened  with  refpe£l  to  the  whole 
fyftem.” 

Menses  defcientes.  Defective  Menses,  vel  Dyfme- 

norrhcea . 

When  during  the  age  in  which  the  returns  of  the  men¬ 
fes  are  regular,  they  approach  with  difficulty,  and  are  dif- 
charged  Sparingly,  they  are  faid  to  be  obftru£led;  but 
when  they  do  not  appear  at  all,  they  are  fupprefled.  See 
Amenorrhoea. 

At  the  approach,  as  well  as  at  the  exit  of  the  menfes ,  the 
body  is  Angularly  fufceptible  of  unnatural  and  uneafy  im- 
preflions,  and  fuffers  much  from  them.  The  menfes  are 
retarded  by  cold,  poor  blood,  forrow,  fudden  frights,  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations  of  any  fort,  aftringents,  violent  Ihocks, 
as  by  a  fall,  &c.  after  which  laft  they  fometimes  never 
return.  In  general,  the  caufe  is,  a  defe£t  of  craffamentum 
in  the  blood,  or  a  ftri£lure  of  the  uterine  veffels.  This 
difeharge  is  interrupted  naturally  during  pregnancy,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  fome  have  them  three 
months,  fome  fix  months,  and  fome  the  whole  time  of 
geftation,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  at  other  times,  except 
it  be  in  the  few  inft  ances  of  women  who  never  have  them 
but  during  their  being  pregnant.  For  the  moft  part, 
the  menfes  are  interrupted  during  the  time  of  giving 
fuck,  though  many  women  have  a  return  about  the  third 
or  fourth  month  after  delivery,  and  almoft  all  have  them 
again  by  the  ninth  or  tenth. 

Befides  the  undue  difeharge,  moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 
chlorofis  attend  alfo,  both  when  the  menfes  are  obftrudled 
and  fupprefled.  In  many  inftances  the  blood  hath  dif- 
charged  itfelf  by  other  outlets.  Sometimes  an  epilepfy  is 
an  attendant  fymptom,  a  lofs  of  memory,  a  dropfy  of  the 
womb,  or  a  feirrhous  tumor  there,  and  innumerable  other 
diforders. 

The  inteftines  and  the  uterus  receive  their  nerves  from 
the  fame  pair  ;  it  thence  happens  that  if  the  one  is  difeafed 
the  other  fuffers  •,  hence  the  naufea,  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
bad  digeftion,  &c.  when  the  uterus  is  difordered. 

It  is  a  general  received  opinion,  that  many  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  women  are  owing  to  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes , 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  this  will  fo  often 
prove  the  caufe,  as  the  confequence  of  other  diforders  •, 
as  in  general,  for  the  removal  of  obftrudlions,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  do  than  to  remedy  the  particular  indifpofition 
of  body  under  which  the  patient  may  labour.  Hence  dif¬ 
ferent  and  oppofite  methods  of  cure  will  be  required,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  habit  of  body  and  nature  of  the  fymptoms. 

The  indications  of  cure  will  then  be  as  the  caufe,  e.  g. 

1.  If  a  fanguine  plethora  produces  the  diforder,  leffen  it. 

2.  If  there  is  a  defeat  of  good  blood,  it  muft  be  improved. 

3.  If  fpafms  in  the  uterine  veffels  are  prefent,  they  muft 
be  remedied.  4.  If  there  is  a  natural  ill  conformation  of 
the  veffels,  palliatives  only  can  be  propofed  ;  but  in  every 
Other  cafe,  one  indication  may  fuffice,  viz.  in  other  re- 
fpefts  reftore  the  body  to  its  healthy  ftate,  and  this  evacua¬ 
tion  will  fpontaneoufly  flow ;  if  a  final  ceffation  hath  not 
arrived  and  which  will  manifeft  no  morbid  effe£ls. 

If  a  vifeidity,  or  too  great  a  cohefion  in  the  blood,  be  the 
caufe,  bleeding  and  attenuants  will  be  neceffary ;  the  heat 
in  this  cafe  may  occafion  a  ftri&ure  in  the  veffels  great 
enough  to  refill  the  difeharge,  and  here  the  kali  acetatum 
is  an  admirable  afliftant;  it  may  be  given  from  3  fs.  to  3  ii. 
three  times  a  day ;  if  the  larger  dofe  runs  off  by  ftool,  it 
muft  be  leffened.  Nitre,  borax,  and  black  hellebore,  are 
alfo  proper  in  thefe  circumftances. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  is  a  defe£l  in  the  quantity  of 
good  blood,  an  attendant  of  which  is  generally  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  vapid  ferum.  Here  antimonial  vomits,  repeated 
as  frequently  as  this  kind  of  evacuants  is  required;  aloe- 
tic  purges,  joined  with  calomel,  the  tin£l.  aloes,  or  pilul.  ex 
aloe  cum  myrrha,  are  excellent  both  as  alteratives  and  eva¬ 
cuants  ;  bitters,  aromatics,  and  ferrugineous  preparations, 
finiffi  the  cure,  if  moderate  and  duly  repeated  exercife, 
and  a  cordial  nourifhing  diet  accompany  them.  In  every 
inftance  of  obftruflcd  menfes ,  if  the  woman  is  weakly, 
endeavour  firft  to  increafe  her  ftrength  ;  when  that  is  ef- 
fedled  thefe  natural  difeharges  will  ufually  return  ;  if  they 
then  do  not,  a  prudent  ufe  of  emmenagogues,  that  is,  of 
ftimulating  forcers,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  until  the  con- 
ftitution  is  filled  with  good  juices,  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
force  away  what  is  already  very  deficient ;  or  to  expedl 


that  nature  Ihould  difeharge  that  whereof  flie  needs  a 
fupply. 

A  fluggifh  vifeid  ferum  may  be  corre£led  by  repeated 
dofes  of  tin£t.  aloes,  or  pilula  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  given  fo 
as  to  keep  the  bowels  free  from  coftivenefs,  or  by  pills  of 
foap  and  aloes.  If  thefe  promote  the  piles  inftead  of 
what  is  intended,  their  effedl  is  falutary,  as  this  is  the 
beft  fubftitute  for  the  uterine  flux :  but,  quitting  the  aloes 
on  this  account,  the  beft  deobftruent  will  be  fome  pre¬ 
paration  of  iron ;  or  if  it  heats  too  much,  the  black  helle¬ 
bore  may  be  choiem  The  breathing  of  fome  patients,  is 
affe£ted  by  the  ufe  of  iron,  but  the  addition  of  a  little 
gum  ammoniacum  feldom  fails  to  relieve  :  the  following 
form  in  general  will  fucceed.  R  Limat.  mart.  3  vi.  gum. 
ammon.  fapon.  Venet.  ad  3  ii.  pulveris  aromat.  3  i.  aloes 
3  fs.  fyr.  q.  f.  f.  p.  mediocres. 

When  the  head-ach  and  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach  affe£ls 
thefe  patients,  Dr.  Alfton  extols  tire  ufe  of  borax ;  but 
advifes  it  to  be  given  in  a  fluid  ftate,  for  he  thinks  that  the 
ftomach  cannot  diffolve  it. 

The  rubia  tindlorum  in  powder,  from  half  a  fcruple  to 
half  a  dram  twice  a  day,  has  by  fome  been  efteemed  in 
thefe  cafes,  very  efficacious. 

Bleeding  is  almoft  univerfally  the  firft  ftep  taken  in  thefe 
caf^s  ;  but  except  there  is  a  manifeft  redundance  of  good 
blood,  this  evacuation  is  rarely  to  be  admitted.  If  the 
operation  is  performed,  the  beft  time  for  it  is  juft  before 
the  expedled  approach  of  the  menfesi 

Vomits  are  beft  adminiftered  juft  before  the  menftrual 
return  ;  and  if  a  tenfenefs  of  the  uterine  veffels  is  fuf- 
pe£ted  to  concur  to  this  difeafe,  the  patient  Ihould  fit  fo 
as  to  receive  the  vapours  of  warm  water  up  the  vagina* 
during  the  operation  of  vomiting  medicines. 

Pedilaves  are  often  of  peculiar  efficacy  as  afliftants  to 
other  means,  and  may  be  ufed  during  bleeding  whilft  a 
vomit  is  working  off,  or  two  or  three  times  a  day  during 
the  fymptoms  of  the  menfes  approach. 

Volatile  falts  diluted  with  water,  and  received  in  the 
form  of  vapour  up  the  vagina,  powerfully  promote  the 
menfes  if  prudently  ufed. 

Opiates  are  often  very  ufeful  to  promote  thofe  fpafms 
which  are  excited  by  a  painful  approach  of  the  menfes, 
and  which  too  often  retard  or  obftru£t  their  courfe  ;  it  is 
true  that  little  is  to  be  expected  when  there  is  a  natural 
ill  conformation  of  the  veffels  ;  but  when  pain,  or  fpaf- 
modic  fymptoms  are  attendant,  ten  grains  of  the  pil.  fa- 
ponac.  or  five  of  the  pilula  opii,  may  be  repeated,  as  the 
urgency  of  the  cafe  requires,  until  the  difficulty  is  fur- 
mounted.  When  fpafms  increafe,  convulfions  fometimes 
come  on,  and  increafe  both  difficulty  and  danger ;  here, 
befides  gentle  opiates,  the  ufe  of  galbanum,  camphor, 
balfam  of  Peru,  and  other  antifpafmodics,  are  required. 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol  iii.  p.  32.  48. 

Menorrhagia.  An  immoderate  flux  of  the 
menses,  called  alfo  menorrhagia  rubra.  A  too  long  continu¬ 
ed,  or  a  too  frequent  return  of  the  menfes,  or  any  fuch  dif¬ 
eharge  as  reduces  the  patient’s  ftrength  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  their  return,  is  called  immoderate. 

Women  with  foft  lax  habits,  thofe  who  have  frequently 
mifearried,  and  thofe  with  whom  are  eafe  and  plenty,  are 
the  moft  frequent  fubje£ts  of  this  complaint ;  not  but  more 
vigorous  conftitutions  may  fuffer  this  way,  and  do,  when 
fubjedled  to  violent  exercife,  & c. 

Among  the  variety  of  caufes,  the  chief  is,  a  weaknefs 
of  the  veffels,  particularly  of  thofe  through  which  this  dif¬ 
eharge  is  made ;  in  fome  inftances  the  morbid  caufe  is, 
an  acrimony  and  thinnefs  of  the  blood ;  in  others  the  oc- 
cafional  caufes  are,  violent  exercife,  fudden  violent  paf- 
fion,  abortion,  a  plethoric  habit,  particular  medicines  or 
diet,  &c. 

An  approaching  haemorrhage  of  this  kind  is  uftlally  at¬ 
tended  with  a  laffitude  of  the  whole  body,  a  pain  in  the 
back  and  loins,  tenfion  of  the  hypochondria,  palenefs  of 
the  face,  horripilation  of  the  lkin,  conftri£lion  of  the  pores, 
&c*  And  the  companions  of  this  flux,  are  all  thofe 
fymptoms  which  are  the  confequents  of  impoverilhed 
blood. 

Whilft  the  pulfe  is  good,  bleeding  in  the  arm  may  be 
advifed,  and  the  greateft  advantage  attends  this  operation  if 
performed  on  the  firft  day  of  the  menfes  appearing.  But 
if  the  ftrength  is  greatly  reduced,  the  fame  means  muft  be 
ufed  to  check  as  were  ufed  to  promote  this  evacuation 
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when  Its  defeat  is  owing  to  a  defeat  of  good  blood  5 
thefe  are  vitriolic  acids,  the  bark,  bitters,  aromatics,  and 
chalybeates,  which  muft  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the 
difcharges. 

As  to  the  means  of  relief  during  the  prefent  exceflive 
flux,  what  is  faid  in  the  article  abortus  may  ferve  as  a 
full  direction  here; 

If  the  menfes  are  too  copious  in  pregnant  women,  the 
true  and  only  remedy  is  opium,  which  mull  be  given  un¬ 
til  the  end  is  obtained  ;  if  the  pulfe  require  it,  blood  may 
be  taken  from  the  arm ;  or,  if  great  pains  attend  in  the 
belly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  of  the  fpafmodic 
kind,  clyfters,  in  each  of  which  is  a  dram  or  more  of  the 
tinft.  opii,  will  be  the  molt  proper  means  of  relief; 

Menses  cejfantes .  The  Menses  departing. 

It  ufually  happens  that  this  periodical  difcharge  ceafes 
betwixt  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty  ;  with  fome  women  it 
happens  earlier.  Sometimes  it  quits  them  all  at  once,  but 
generally  its  departure  is  gradual,  and  this  time  is  often 
critical  with  the  fex.  Pains  in  the  head  and  about  the 
loins,  naufea,  the  fluor  albus,  and  many  other  troublefome 
and  fometimes  dangerous  fymptoms,  are  attendant ;  but 
they  generally  yield  to  frequent  bleeding  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  aloetic  purges  with  chalybeates.  The  diet  fhould 
now  be  rather  fparing,  except  the  fhrength  of  the  perfon 
is  remarkably  diminifhed,  and  the  exercife  fhould  be 
fomewhat  increafed.  See  Medical  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  v. 
p.  160. 

See  Freind’s  Emenalogia.  Hoffman’s  Med.  Rat.  Syft. 
Haller’s  Phyfiology.  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Praftice  of 
Phyfic.  Cullen’s  Firfl  Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  32.  Hamilton’s 
Midwifery,  edit.  2.  p.  134.  Edinb.  Med.  Comm.  vol.  v. 
p.  1 19.  Lond.  Med.  Jour.  vol.  v.  p.  183.  Leake’s 
Med.  Inftruftions. 

MENSIS  PHILOSOPHICUS.  A  philosophical  or 
chemical  month.  This  is  not  one  determined  fpace 
of  time,  for,  according  to  fome,  it  is  three  days  and  nights, 
others  fay  it  is  ten,  and  there  are  who  reckon  it  thirty  and 
even  forty  days. 

MENSTRUA.  The  menfes  in  women,  and  the  bleed¬ 
ing  pile's  in  men. 

MENSTRUUM.  This  is  a  barbarous  term,  and  de¬ 
notes  a  body  which,  when  artificially  applied  to  another, 
divides  it  fubtily,  fo  that  the  particles  of  the  folvent  re¬ 
mains  thoroughly  intermixed  with  thofe  of  the  folvend. 
This  folvent  was  called  a  menftruum ,  becaufe  the  che- 
mifts  in  its  application  to  the  folvend  firfl:  ufed  a  moderate 
fire  for  a  philofophical  month,  or  forty  days  ;  hence  arofe 
the  name  of  a  menftrual  folvent,  and  at  length  was  called 
barely  a  menjlruum.  It  is  fynonymous  with  the  word 
folvent. 

Many  bodies  are  called  menftruums  that  are  hard,  and 
cannot  aft  in  that  flate  as  folvents  ;  and  hence  menftru- 
tims  are  divided  into  the  folid  and  fluid  kinds  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  thefe  may  be  fubdivided,  all  the  kown  menjh  uums 
may  be  divided  into  four  kinds.  I.  Thofe  which  aft  by  a 
mechanical  power.  2.  Thofe  which  aft  by  a  mechanical, 
mixed  with  a  repellent  power.  3.  Such  as  aft  by  a  mu¬ 
tual  attraftion  between  the  parts  of  the  folvent  and  folvend : 
of  this  kind  there  are  many.  4.  Thofe  which  aft  by  the 
joint  concurrence  of  the  feveral  properties  included  in  the 
three  preceding  :  of  this  kind  there  are  the  largeft  num¬ 
ber.  v 

It  is  fuppofed  by  many,  that  the  folution  of  bodies  is 
principally  affefted  by  their  pores,  and  that  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  form  or  fize,  or  both,  of  thefe  pores,  it  is  owing  that 
different  menftruums  diffolve,  or  are  required  for  differ¬ 
ent  bodies.  But  not  to  mention  the  various  errors  which 
attend  this  notion,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  more 
probable,  if  not  real  caufe  of  folution.  The  folvent 
putting  the  parts  of  the  folvend  in  motion,  hurries  them 
along  with  itfelf :  in  the  fame  motion  of  fluidity,  unites 
itfelf  with  them,  as  water  puts  fait  into  a  like  motion  of 
fluidity,  and  fo  unites  itfelf.  And  as  a  folution  is  effefted 
by  a  union  of  the  folvent  with  the  folvend,  fo,  when  this 
Union  is  deftroyed,  and  the  folvent  forfakes  the  folvend, 
the  fluidity  ceafes,  and  the  folvend  is  feparated  from  the 
menftruum  or  folvent,  and  thus  precipitation  is  effefted. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  of  folution  and  precipitation  arifes  from 
the  greater  or  lefs  difpofition  to  unite  or  recede,  that  is 
in  refpeftive  bodies,  to  each  other ;  thus  gold  is  diffolved 
in  aqua  regia,  but  not  by  fpirit  of  nitre  j  not  becaufe  it  is 
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difpofed  to  unite  with  the  one  and  not  with  the  other :  fo 
when  one  folvend  is  rendered  fluid  by  a  folvent,  if  an¬ 
other  folvend,  to  which  the  faid  folvent  is  more  powerfully 
difpofed  to  unite  be  added,  the  folvent  quits  its  folvend, 
and  unites  itfelf  to  the  added  one,  leaving  the  firfl  to  pre¬ 
cipitate; 

The  principal  menflrua  in  pharmacy  are  water,  acid 
fpirits,  vinous  fpirits,  alkaline  falts,  and  oils.  See  the 
Dift.  of  Chem.  article  Solution.  Boerhaave’s  Che- 
miflry. 

MENTAGRA;  called  alfo  impetigo.  An  obflinate 
tetter  which  appeared  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Csefar.  It  began  upon  the  chin,  and  extended  itfelf 
over  the  face,  even  to  the  eyes,  and  defeended  to  the  neck, 
breafl,  and  hands.  In  order  to  the  cure,  a  cautery  was 
applied  to  fome  convenient  part,  and  made  to  penetrate 
the  bone.  It  is  alfo  the  name  for  the  mufeus  pulmona- 
rius. 

MENTALES.  Alienation  of  the  judgment,  in  which 
the  fnnftions  of  the  mind  are  difiurbed. 

MENTASTRUM.  See  Mentha  palustris. 
Hairy  water-mint. 

MENTHA.  Mint.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  with  fquare 
{talks,  ferrated  leaves  fet  in  pairs  ;  and  fpikes  of  monope- 
talous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  cut  into  four  feftions, 
and  followed  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  Boer- 
haave  enumerates  thirteen  fpecies  ;  Dale  adds  four  more 
to  them :  and  of  thefe  we  have  fixteen  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  England.  It  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  many  plants. 
See  Calamintha  palustris  ageratum,  Balsa- 
mite  pulegium  vulgare,  and  Cervinum. 

Mentha  aquatica,  alfo  called fifymbrium,  mentha- 
Jlrum ,  mentha  rotundifolia  paluftris.  Red  water-mint. 
Its  leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  and  are  fet  on  pedicles  *,  the 
ftamina  are  long,  Handing  out  from  the  flowers. 

— —  Cataria,  called  alfo  nepeta  cattaria,  catariay 
gat t aria,  mentha  felina,  nep,  or  cat-mint.  It  is  the 
nepeta  cataria,  Linn.  It  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  on  dry 
banks;  it  is  moderately  aromatic,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  refem- 
bles  a  mixture  of  mint  and  pennyroyal,  and  participates  of 
their  virtues.  Cats  are  fond  of  it  when  it  is  a  little  wither¬ 
ed  ;  whence  its  name.  See  Raii  ILift.  Plant.  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med.  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
See  Calamintha  palustris. 

- CoRIM BIFERA  MINOR.  See  AgORATUM. 

■ -  Palustris  folio  oblongo,  called  alfo  men-. 

taftrum  hirfutum,  auricularia.  Hairy  water-mint. 
It  has  long  hairy  leaves,  which  have  no  pedicles,  and 
broad  fpikes  of  flowers.  Both  thefe  fpecies,  which  are 
called  water-mints,  grow  on  mountainous  grounds  and 
marfhes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  flower  towards 
the  end  of  fummer ;  their  fmell  is  lefs  agreeable  than 
that  of  {pezr-mint,  their  tafte  more  bitter  and  pungent  $, 
the  fecond  fort  approaches  a  little  towards  pennyroyal ; 
they  yield  much  lefs  effential  oil  than  the  fpear -mint,  and 
their  virtues,  though  fimilar  to  it,  are  much  inferior  in 
degree. 

The  hairy  water-mint  is  fuppofed  to  be  auricularia, 
pl-anta  Zcylantca ,  or  ear-wort  ;  celebrated  by  Marloe 
for  the  cure  of  deafnefs. 

-  Piperit is.  Pepper-mint.  Mentha  piperita, 

or  mentha  floribus  capitatis,  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  ftamini- 
bus  corolla  brevioribus,  Linn.  It  hath  acuminated  leaves 
on  very  fhort  pedicles,  and  the  flowers  fet  in  fhort  thick 
fpikes  or  heads  ;  it  is  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  and,  fo  far 
as  is  known,  of  this  kingdom  only  ;  it  is  plentifully  raifed 
in  gardens  on-  account  of  its  ufefulnefs  ;  its  natural  foil 
is  a  watery  one,  but  it  does  not,  like  the  other  fpecies,  lofe 
much  by  being  cultivated  in  any  other. 

It  hath  a  more  penetrating  fmell  than  the  other  mints,  a 
ftronger  and  a  warmer  tafte;  it  is  pungent  and  glowing, 
like  pepper,  and  finks,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue ;  at 
firfl:  its  tafte  is  hot,  and  afterwards  it  feemstobe  cold  and 
fomewhat  nitrous.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  flatulent  com¬ 
plaints,  hyfteric  depreflions,  &c.  it  exerts  its  aftivity  as 
foon  as  it  is  in  the  ftomach,  diffufes  a  glowing  warmth 
through  the  whole  fyftem,  yet  is  not  liable  to  heat  the 
conftitution  near  fo  much  as  might  be  expefted  from  the 
great  warmth  and  pungency  of  its  tafte.  Its  qualities 
are  with  great  probability  aferibed  to  the  camphor,  the  • 
experiments  of  Gaubius  have  proved  to  be  largely  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

It  readily  and  ftrongly  impregnates  either  water  or  fpirit  . 

by 
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by  infufion;  in  diftillation  with  water,  it  gives  over  a 
large  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  of  a  pale  greenifh  yellow 
colour,  growing  darker-coloured  by  age,  and  poflefles  a 
great  degree  of  the  fmell  and  pungency  of  the  herb  ;  as 
much  of  this  oil  as  can  be  fufpended  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  fold  under  the  name  of  the  efience  of  pepper-mint. 
The  decoftion  which  remains  after  diftillation,  like  that  of 
the  other  mints ,  is  a  bitterifh  fubaftringent.  For  the 
water,  fpirit,  and  oil,  fee  Mentha  spicata. 

Mentha  spicata,  called  alfo  mentha  fativa,  nientha 
Vulgaris,  hart-mint,  and  common  spear-mint. 
Mentha  fativa,  Pharm.  Edinb:  Mentha  fpicata.  Wefton. 
Mentha  viridis,  Linn,  or  mentha  fpicis  oblongis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  nudis  ferratis  fefiilibus  ;  ftaminibus  corolla 
longioribus,  Linn.  It  hath  oblong,  narrow-pointed  leaves, 
joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  fmall  purplifh  flowers,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  long  fpikes  on  the  tops.  It  is  a  native  of  warmer 
climes ;  it  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

It  hath  a  ftrong,  agreeable,  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bit¬ 
terifh,  roughifh,  moderately  warm  tafte  ;  it  is  reftringent, 
carminative,  and  ftomachic ;  in  vomitings  and  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach  few  fimples  have  an  equal  efficacy.  If  an 
infufion  of  mint  in  water  is  drank  with  milk  when  acidity 
prevails  in  the  ftomach,  the  milk  will  not  coagulate  there. 

Mint  is  faid  to  aft  very  powerfully  upon  the  part  to 
which  it  is  immediately  applied,  and  therefore  confider- 
ably  to  the  ftomach,  invigorating  all  its  funftions.  It  afts 
particularly  as  an  antifpafmodic,  hence  relieves  pains, 
and  colic  depending  upon  fpafm.  In  cafes  though  depend¬ 
ing  on  inflammatory  irritation  in  the  ftomach  itfelf,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  it  aggravates  the  difeafe,  and 
though  in  fome  cafes  it  relieves  vomiting,  it  here  contri¬ 
butes  to  increafe  it.  The  beft  mode  of  giving  it  is  in  in¬ 
fufion. 

The  juice  exprefled  from  the  leaves  retains  the  bitter- 
nefs  and  reftringency,  but  not  the  aroma  of  the  mint ,  in 
which  its  chief  virtues  lies.  This  herb  is  very  little  hurt 
by  keeping,  drying,  or  being  expofed  to  any  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  In  five  or  fix  hours  cold  water  extrafts  a 
rich  tinfture  from  the  mint ;  a  longer  maceration  extrafts 
the  grofler  parts,  and  fo  is  lefs  agreeable.  Hot  water 
more  readily  extrafts  its  virtues,  but  boiling  diffipates 
the  aroma.  Infufions  and  tinftures  contain  the  whole 
virtue  of  the  minty  the  oil  and  the  diftilled  water  only  the 
aroma. 

That  water  is  the  moft  agreeable  that  is  diftilled  from 
newly  dried  mint ;  and  it  is  further  improved  by  the  me¬ 
thod  below  for  making  a  tinfture  of  mint.  In  diftillation 
with  water  an  eflential  oil  arifes,  which  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  changing  by  age  to  a  reddifh  one  •,  and  m 
quantity  about  an  ounce  from  ten  pounds  of  mint,  which 
fer  this  purpofe  fhould  be  gathered  when  the  flower  is  put 
out :  this  oil  is  ftrong  of  the  mint,  but  not  fo  agreeable. 

Dry  mint  digefted  in  fpirit  of  wine,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  heat,  gives  out  all  its  virtue,  without  its  difagreeable 
parts.  Spirit  takes  up  very  little  in  diftillation.  An  ex- 
traft  made  with  fpirit  poflefles  the  concentrated  virtues 
of  a  large  portion  of  dried  leaves.  Fifteen  grains  of  the 
refinous  extraft  obtained  from  either  the.  common  mint 
or  pepper  -mint,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  equivalent  to 
fix  drams  of  the  dried  herb.  The  fpirituous.  tinfture  min¬ 
gles  with  watery  liquors  without  precipitation  or  turbid  • 
nefs  ;  but  fpirituous  liquors  impregnated  with  its  pure 
volatile  parts  by  diftillation,  turn  milky  on  the  admixture 
of  water. 

fintfure  o/'Mint. 

To  a  pint  of  mint  water,  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  mint ;  let  them  ftand  four  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
and  then  {train. 

The  diftilled  water  contains  as  much  of  the  volatile  part 
of  the  herb  as  it  can  retain  :  however,  by  infufion  it  takes 
up  as  much  from  the  mint  as  pure  water  would.  Thus 
any  of  the  Ample  diftilled  waters  may  be  much  improved, 
and  when  required  the  waters  diftilled  from  one  vegetable 
may  be  the  menftruum  for  a  different  one. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  order  from  the  mentha  fativa, 
and  mentha  piperitis,  a  water  and  a  fpirit,  which  they 
make  as  follows.  Take  of  [pear-mint,  or  pepper-mint 
dried,  one  pound  and  a  half,  water  fufficient  to  prevent 
an  pmpyreuma  t  this  forms  the  aqua.  To  make  the 
fpirit,  to  the  fame  quantity  of  the  herb  they  order  One 


gallon,  water  fufficient  to  . prevent  an  empyreuman  lit 
each  procefs  they  draw  off  a  gallon.  The  eflential  oils 
of  thefe  are  acquired  by  diftillation.  See  Oleum.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788. 

MENTHASTRUM.  A  name  for  the  red  water- 
mint.  See  Mentha  aquatica. 

MENTULA.  A  name  for  the  penis. 

Mentula  alata.  A  fubmarine  plant  which  grows 
on  rocks,  and  refembles  a  bird’s  wing.  See  Penna. 

MENTULAGRA.  A  diforder  of  the  penis,  induced 
by  a  contraftion  of  the  ereftores  mufeuli,  and  caufing 
impotence. 

MENTUM.  The  chin.  It  is  the  anterior  protube¬ 
rance  which  terminates  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  from 
whence  it  runs  to  the  heck ;  the  under  part  of  the  chin  is 
termed  its  bafis,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  throat  by 
a  tranfverfe  fold,  which  reaches  from  ear  to  ear  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  chin  is  a  dimple. 

MENTZ.  An  abbreviation  of  Index  Nom.  Plant.  Mul- 
tilinguis  Opera  Chrift.  Mentzelii. 

MENTZELIA.  A  plant  growing  in  Jamaica,  but  of 
no  medical  virtue.  It  is  fo  called  by  Father  Flumier,  in 
honour  of  Mentzelius. 

MENYANTHES.  Marsh-trefoil,  or  bucx- 
bean.  .  See  Trifolium  paludosum. 

MEPHITIS.  A  poisonous  exhalation,  or  what 
the  miners  call  a  damp.  Venomous  fteams  or  damps  are 
what  the  Latins  call  by  this  name.  The  word  mephiticus 
mephitic,  fignifies  J linking ,  particularly  fuch  an  ill  fmell 
as  arifes  from  brimftone  and  water,  or  a  damp  or  ftrong 
fmell  from  corrupted  water  mixed  with  earth  and  brim- 
bone.  And  as  the  word  mephitic  is  ufed  to  fignify  noxious, 
turtful,  injurious,  &c.  it  is  applied  to  fixed  air.  See 
Aer. 

MERCURIALIS.  Mercurial.  An  epithet  of  all 
^reparations  of  mercury.  But  the  atra  bilis  is  alfo  called 
the  mercurial  humour  ;  and  the  difeafes  thence  generated 
are  named  mercurial  difeafes.  In  botany  it  is  the  name 
for  bonus  Henricus,  tota  bona ,  lapathum  unffuofum  folio 
triangulo ,  blitum,  chenopodium,  all-good,  English 
mercury.  It  is  a  plant  with  triangular  leaves,  covered 
underneath  with  a  whitiffi  unftuous  meal ;  it  hath  ftriated 
hollow  ftalks,  partly  ereft  and  partly  procumbent,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  tops  fpikes  of  fmall  imperfeft  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  followed  by  a  fmall  black  feed,  inclofed  in  the 
cup  ;  it  is  perennial,  grows  by  the  road  fides  and  in  wafte 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  leaves  are  mucila¬ 
ginous  and  a  little  fubfaline,  are  ufed  as  emollients  ini 
clyfters  and  fomentations.  The  young  {hoots  are  eaten 
in  fpring  ;  they  lcofen  the  belly  and  promote  urine.  See 
Raii  Hift, 

Mercurialis  fruticosa  incana  testiculata, 
called  marificum  thelygonon.  Children’s  mercury. 

This  is  only  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
and  flowers  in  fummer.  In  Barbary  it  is  ufed  againft  dif¬ 
eafes  peculiar  to  women. 

- -  Mas,  called  alfo  mercurialis  tefticulata,  mere. 

fpicata,  mere,  foemina.  French  mercury.  It  is 
the  mercurialis  annua,  Linn.  This  plant  hath  fmooth 
glofly  leaves,  and  branched  ftalks.  The  flowering  plants 
called  female,  and  thofe  which  produce  feeds,  are  both 
annual,  and  grow  wild  together  in  ffiady  uncultivated 
grounds. 

The  leaves  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte  ;  they  poflefs  a  fmall  degree  of  mucilage,  and  a  little 
faline  matter,  but  are  not  much  ufed. 

-  Sylvestris,  called  alfo  cynocrambe,  canind  braf- 

Jica,  pcrjicaria  filiquofa ,  mere,  montana,  wild  mercu¬ 
ry,  dog’s  mercury.  It  is  the  mercurialis  pererinis  of 
Linnseus.  It  is  one  of  the  poifonous  plants  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  root  is  creeping,  light-coloured,  and.  fibrous.  The 
ftalk  is  a  foot  high,  ereft,  green,  juicy,  and  unbranched. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  ferrated,  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
placed  in  pairs  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  grow 
at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  in  thin  {lender  fpikes  out  of 
the  alte  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  light  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female.  The  furrows 
of  the  germen  receive  a  barren  filament,  terminated  with 
a  gland,  marked  with  two  dark-coloured  fpots.  It  flowers 
early  in  the  fpring.  It  is  found  in  woods,  ffiady  places, 
and  ditch-banks.  It  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  French 
mercury  in  that  it  is  perennial,  being  larger,  having  rough 
leaves,  and  the  ftalks  hot  at  all  branched. 
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This  plant  is  faid  by  many  writers  to  be  injurous  both 
to  man  and  beaft.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  in  his  Botanical 
Arrangement,  that  it  is  drefl'ed  like  fpinach  ;  it  is  very 
good  eating  early  in  the  fpring;  that,  probably,  when 
the  feafon  is  more  advanced,  and  the  plant  is  become 
more  acrimonious,  its  ill  qualities  takes  place. 

The  fymptoms  that  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  it  are  a 
naufea,  vomiting,  and  afterwards  comatofe  fymptoms. 

Its  ill  effe&s  are  removed  as  in  the  cafes  of  poifonous 
mufhrooms.  See  Amanita  andVENENUM. 

Wilmot’s  Obfervations  on  poifonous  Vegetables. 
MERCURIUS.  Quicksilver.  See  Argentum 
vivum. 

Mercurius  alb.  sublimat.  See  Merc.  cor.  alb. 

-  Alkalizatus.  Alkalizated  mercury, 

now  called  hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  Quicksilver  with 
chalk;  called  alfo  JEthiopus  albus.  R  Hydrargyri  pur. 
f  iij.  powdered  chalky  ^  v.  rub  them  together  until  the 
globules  difappear.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  It  is  obferved  that 
mercurials  prepared  without  a  faline  ftimulus,  are  moft 
efficacious  in  intermittents,  rheumatifms,  pleurifies,  and 
peripneumonies,  after  due  bleeding  and  purging.  In  other 
cafes  it  operates  mote  gently  than  when  reduced  to  a  calx 
by  fire,  or  is  prepared  with  acids ;  but  is  lefs  certain  in 
its  effects.  In  general  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  adminif- 
tering  mercury  as  an  alterative ;  its  dofe  may  be  from  three 
grains  to  as  much  as  the  patient  can  bear,  without  pro¬ 
moting  any  fenfible  excretion.  If  it  runs  off  by  flool, 
opium  is  better  than  aflringents  for  reflraining  it. 

-  Calcinatus,  mere,  preecip.  per  fe.  Calcined 

quicksilver,  now  called  hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 

This  preparation  is  directed  by  the  London  College  to 
be  prepared  by  expofing  a  pound  of  quickfilver  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  a  heat  of  about  600  degrees, 
in  a  land  bath,  till  it  becomes  a  red  powder.  By  agita¬ 
tion,  or  by  triture,  fimilar  effedfts  are  produced  on  the 
mercury ,  and  in  much  lefs  time.  This  red  powder  gripes 
more  than  the  calomel,  than  which  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  better  medicine,  though,  in  fome  few  inftances,  it 
agrees  better  with  the  patient.  The  dofe  is  from  gr.  fs. 
to  gr.  ii.  mixed  with  opium. 

■■■-■ '  -  Chemicorum.  See  Argent,  viv. 

»— ■—  ClNNABARINUS.  See  ClNNAB.  FACTITIA. 

— —  Cor.  sub.  See  Merc,  corros.  alb.’ 

- - -  Cor  ALLiNUs,  arcanum  corallinum.  This  was  a 

preparation  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  the  London  College, 
diredled  with  a  view  to  render  the  mere,  nitratus  ruber 
a  more  mild  internal  medicine;  but  no  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  is  obtained  by  the  procefs,  it  is  therefore  re¬ 
jected. 

-  Corrosivus  albus.  The  white  corrosive 

mercury,  called  alfo  mere.  cor.  fublim.  Jilum  fenicale , 
gas  ficcum  fublimatum ;  now  hydrargyrus  muriatus, 
Muriated  quicksilver.  The  modes  of  preparing 
this  medicine  are  various ;  but  the  College  of  London 
direCt  quickfilver  and  vitriolated  acid,  two  pounds  of 
each ;  dried  fea-falt,  three  pounds  and  a  half ;  mix 
the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  boil 
in  a  fand  heat,  till  the  matter  is  dried  ;  mix  the  matter 
when  cold,  with  the  fea-falt  in  a  glafs  veflel ;  then 
fublime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  heat  gradually  raifed ; 
laftly,  let  the  fublimed  matter  be  feparated  from  the 
fcorite.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  mercurial  preparation  that  is 
ufed  in  England,  is  brought  from  Holland  and  Venice  ; 
and,  as  many  fufpe£t  its  being  adulterated  with  arfenic, 
Dr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  method  of  detecting  the 
fraud  :  “  take  any  quantity  of  the  fufpeCted  white  corro- 
five  mercury ,  powder  it  in  a  glafs  mortar,  and  mix  it  well 
with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux  and  a  little  filings  of 
iron  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  capable  of  holding 
four  or  five  times  as  much  ;  give  a  gradual  fire  until  the 
ebullition  ceafes,  then  haftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat ; 
if  no  fumes  of  a  garlic  fmell  be  perceived  during  the  prd- 
cefs,  and  if  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their  form,  without 
any  of  them  being  melted,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  contains  no  arfenic.”  Neumann  denies  the  poflibility 
of  this  preparation  being  adulterated  with  arfenic,  and 
obferves  that  inftead  of  their  fubliming  together,  the  arfe¬ 
nic  will  attra<ft  the  marine  acid  to  itfelf,  and  the  mercury 
will  be  revived,  inftead  of  fublimed,  into  the  form  which 
this  preparation  is  found  in. 

The  white  corrofive  mercury  is  a  violent  medicine ;  it 
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corrupts  and  deftroys  all  parts  of  the  body  that  it  touches 
more  fpeedily  than  white  arfenic  does. 

Aq.  Phagedenica.  R  Hydrargyri  muriati  3  fs.  aq. 
calcis.  f.  lib.  i.  m.  The  lime  renders  it  more  mild. 

Internally  taken,  it  produces  the  moft  violent  fymp¬ 
toms,  fuch  as  thirft,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  pain,  dejections 
of  blood  and  mucus,  fwoonings,  convulfions,  gangrene, 
and  death.  When  an  imprudent  dofe  hath  been  given,  a 
vomit  of  the  zincum  vitriolat.  fublimatum  ftiould  be  in- 
ftantly  given,  to  promote  the  fpeedieft  difeharge;  after 
puking  two  or  three  times,  give  a  folution  of  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fait  in  pure  water,  and  let  it  be  copioufly  drank ;  then 
folutions  of  gum  arabic  may  be  plentifully  given  with  pro¬ 
per  dofes  of  opiates  j  for  opium  is  the  belt:  corrector  of 
the  aftive  preparations  of  mercury. 

Notwithftanding  the  ill  effects  of  imprudent  dofes  of 
this  medicine,  its  ufefulnefs  is  not  equalled  by  any  other 
known  means  for  relief  in  many  diforders.  In  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe  it  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  preparations  of  mer¬ 
cury ,  if  not  the  moft  fo  :  in  carcinomatous  or  phagedenic 
ulcers,  in  cancers  and  cancerous  indifpofitions,  obftinate 
cutaneous  diforders,  cachectic  ulcers,  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  glandular  fwellings,  it  hath  fucceded  in  many  in¬ 
ftances  when  all  other  known  methods  of  cure  have  failed 
but,  as  its  power  is  great,  fo  it  muft  be  long  continued 
in  very  fmall  dofes.  The  following  folution  of  it  may 
ferve  as  a  general  form,  and  the  dofe  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

R  Hydrargyri  muriati,  gr.  xvi.  fpt.  vini  redt.  $3  i.  m. 
From  half  a  table  fpoonful  the  dofe  may  be  increafed  as 
diferetion  will  admit,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  beft  vehicles  are  watery  and  mucilagi¬ 
nous  liquors ;  the  moft  common  in  venereal  complaints 
is  the  decodt.  farfaparil.  but,  in  want  of  it,  folutions  of  guffi 
arabic  will  be  very  ufeful ;  thefe  and  fuch  like  may  be  ufed 
in  all  other  cafes,  if  the  preferiber  diredfs  no  other  as 
more  particularly  adapted  to  relieve.  See  Didl.  of  Chem. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lond. 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  365,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  &c. 
Mercurius  cor.  sub.  See  Merc,  corros.  alb. 

■ - Dulcis  sublimatus.  Dulcified  mercury 

sublimate.  Now  called  Calomelas,  and  when  the 
fublimation  hath  been  repeated  to  ten  or  twelve  times,  it 
hath  been  called  panacea  mercurii. 

It  is  the  mere.  cor.  alb.  dulcified  by  the  addition  of 
crude  mercury.  The  London  College  diredts  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  nine  ounces  of  purified  quick /ilver  to  twelve  ounces 
of  the  muriated  quickfilver ;  rub  them  together,  till  die 
globules  difappear,  and  fublime ;  in  the  fame  manner  re¬ 
peat  the  fublimation  four  times,  afterwards  rub  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  fineft  powder,  and  wafh  it  by  pouring  on 
boiling  diftilled  water.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  And  in  the 
Auguftan  Difpenfatory  one  fublimation  only  is  required. 

The  dulcification  intended  in  this  procefs  is  wholly  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  combination  of  fo  much  frefh  mercury  as 
may  fully  fatiate  the  acid  of  the  white  corrofive  mercury , 
and  therefore,  though  triture  and  digeftion  promote  the 
union  of  the  two,  they  are  not  properly  the  eaufe  of  the 
dulcification  ;  and,  as  to  fublimation,  it  rather  tends  to 
difunite  thefe  fubftances,  fo  need  not  be  fo  often  repeated 
as  according  to  fome  directions  is  required. 

By  whatever  method  this  medicine  is  prepared,  if  it 
proves  too  acrid,  by  bpiling  it  in  water  the  acrid  parts 
will  be  diflolved  and  feparated ;  after  the  boiling,  let  the 
water  be  poured  off,  the  powder  dried,  and  then  fublimed 
again.  To  every  ten  ounces  a  quart  of  water  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  boiling  it  in. 

The  marks  of  fufficient  dulcification  are,  its  being  per¬ 
fectly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  indifl'oluble  by  long  boiling 
in  water ;  and  whether  or  not  that  the  water  hath  taken  up 
any  part  of  the  mercury ,  may  be  known  by  dropping  into 
the  liquor  a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  any  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit;  if  the  decodlion  hath  any  mercurial  im¬ 
pregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  on  this  addition;  if  other- 
wife,  it  will  continue  limpid.  To  prevent  deception  here, 
let  diftilled  water  be  always  ufed.  If  this  calomel  is  rub¬ 
bed  on  gold,  and  it  turns  pale  only,  and  not  white,  the 
dulcification  is  fufficient ;  or  if  the  dulcified  mercury 
turns  black  on  being  mixed  with  lime-water,  it  is  duly 
prepared. 

Calomel  is  very  fubjeCt  to  confiderable  variation  in  its 
efficacy,  &c.  as  a  medicine,  from  the  different  manage¬ 
ment  in  its  preparation.  The  difadvantages,  which  attend 
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it  are  greatly  removed  by  tlie  following  method  of  making 
it,  which  Dr.  Swediar  hath  favoured  us  with,  by  tranfi- 
lating  it  from  the  ACta  Stockholm,  where  it  was  inferted 
bv  Mr.  Scheele,  to  whofe  ingenuity  the  world  is  indebted 
both  for  it  and  other  chemical  materials.  Mr.  Scheele’s 
procefs  and  obfervations  on  it  are  as  follow  : 
r  «  Half  a  pound  of  quickfilver ,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid  are  to  be  put  into  a  fmall  veffel  with  a  long 
neck,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  be  covered  with  paper. 
The  veffel  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  fand-bath ; 
and  after  a  few  hours,  when  the  acid  affords  no  figns 
of  its  aCting  any  longer  on  the  quickfilver ,  the  fire  is  to 
be  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  folution  may  nearly 
boil.  This  heat  is  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four 
hours,  taking  care  to  move  the  veffel  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  laft  the  folution  is  to  be  fuffered  to  boil  gently  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour-  In  tjie  mean  while  we  are 
to  diffolve  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  fine  common  fait  in 
fix  or  eight  pints  of  water.  This  folution  is  to  be  poured 
boiling  into  a  glafs  vefrel,  in  which  the  above  mentioned 
folution  of  quickfilver  is  to  be  mixed  with  it,  gradually,  and 
in  a  boiling  ftate  alfo,  taking  care  to  keep  the  mixture  in 
conftant  motion.  When  the  precipitate  is  fettled,  the  clear 
liquor  is  to  be  drained  from  it,  after  which  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
peatedly  wafhed  with  hot  water  till  it  ceafes  to  impart 
any  tafte  to  the  water.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  this 
method  is  to  be  filtered,  and  afterwards  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  This  is  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  only  they  order  four  ounces  of 
fea-falt,  inflead  of  four  ounces  and  a  half. 

«  It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  when  the  nitrous  acid 
Ceafes  to  eifervefce  with  the  mercury ,  it  is  faturated  with 
it :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  *,  the  acid,  when 
the  heat  is  increafed,  being  flill  able  to  diffolve  a  quantity 
cf  it ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  quickfilver 
at  the  beginning  of  the  pjrocefs  is  calcined  by  the  acid,  but 
afterwards  is  difiolved  by  it  in  a  metallic  form.  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  more  elaflic  vapour 
arifes,  but  alfo  that  by  adding  either  fixed  or  volatile 
cauftic  alkali,  we  obtain  a  black  precipitate ;  whereas, 
when  the  folution  contains  only  calcined  quickfilver ,  the 
precipitate  bcomes  yellow  by  fuch  an  addition.  If  this 
black  precipitate  is  gently  diftilled,  it  rifes  in  the  form  of 
quickfilver ,  leaving  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  in  fact  that 
part  of  the  mercury  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
was  calcined  by  the  nitrous  acid. 

“  The  boiling  of  the  folution  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  the  hydrargyrum  nitra- 
tum  in  a  difiolved  ftate,  it  being  much  difpofed  to  cryftal- 
lize.  In  general,  fome  of  the  mercury  remains  undif- 
folved ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  take  too  much  than  too 
little  of  it,  becaufe  the  more  metallic  fubftance  the  folu¬ 
tion  contains,  the  more  hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis  will 
be  obtained. 

«  It  is  neceffary  to  pour  the  mercurial  folution  into 
the  folution  of  fait  by  a  little  at  a  time,  and  cautioufly,  fo 
that  no  part  of  the  undiffolved  quickfilver  may  pafs  along 
with  it.  Two  ounces  of  common  fait  are  fufficient  to 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  ;  burthen  it  may  eafily  happen 
that  fome  fuperfluous  mercurius  corrofivus  attaches  it- 
felf  to  this  precipitate,  which  the  water  alone  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  feparating  completely.  This  is  undoubtedly  tire 
reafon  why  mercurius  precipitatus  albus  is  always  corro- 
five.  I  have  found  that  common  fait  pofTeffes  the  fame 
quality  as  fal  ammoniac,  viz.  that  of  diffolving  a  great 
quantity  of  mercurius  corrofivus.  I  therefore  employ  four 
ounces  and  a  half  of  common  fait,  in  order  to  get  the 
mercurius  corrofivus  entirely  feparated. 

“  If  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  hydrargyrus 
muriatus  mitis  is  obtained  in  the  dry  way,  by  fublimation, 
we  fhall  not  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  rationale  of  this 
new  procefs. 

«  Mercurius  corrofivus  albus  is  a  middle  fait,  confifting, 
as  is  well  known,  of  marine  acid  combined  with  calx  of 
mercury.  This  fait  is  capable  of  diffolving  a  good  deal  of 
quickfilver  in  a  metallic  form  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  the 
moft  minute  particles  of  each  mull  be  reciprocally  mixed. 
This  happens,  when  by  means  of  heat  they  are  both  con¬ 
verted  into  vapour.  The  fame  thing  occurs  in  the  above 
mentioned  procefs.  The  folution  firfl  fpoken  of  contains 
the  calx  mercumi  and  quickfilver  divided  into  the  moft 
minute  particles.  If  to  this  folution  we  add  marine  acid. 


or  (to  fave  the  expence)  common  fait,  the  marine  acid  will 
unite  with  the  calx  of  mercury,  and  the  refult  of  this 
union  will  be  a  true  mercurius  corrofivus  albus  ;  and  as  the 
folution  contains  quickfilver  in  its  metallic  ftate,  this  will 
immediately  attract  as  much  of  the  mercurius  corrofivus 
as  is  neceffary  to  faturate  it,  and  by  this  means  a  real 
mercurius  dulcis  will  be  produced,  which,  from  its  being 
infoluble,  will  be  immediately  precipitated,” 

“  The  following  faCts  are  proofs  that  this  precipitate 
is  a  good  mercurius  dulcis :  1  ft;  It  is  entirely  taftelcfs.  2dly. 

I  have  fublimed  it,  and  examined  what  afeended  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  ought  10  have  been  corrofive,  if  the 
precipitate  had  contained  any  thing  of  the  nature,  it  being 
well  known  that  mercurius  corrofivus  afeends  fooner  than 
mercurius  dulcis  ;  whereas,  through  the  whole  of  the  fubli¬ 
mation,  what  arofe  was  a  pure  mercurius  dulcis ,  exaCtly 
like  that  which  is  obtained  in  the  common  manner.  3dly; 

I  have  mixed  this  precipitate  with  one  fourth  part  of 
quickfilver ,  and  fublimed  it,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  if  it 
contained  too  much  mercurius  corrofivus,  it  would  be  able 
to  unite  with  more  quickfilver ;  but  fo  far  was  this  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  the  quickfilver  was  not  diminifhed  in 
weight  by  the  experiment.  4thly.  It  is  known  that  cauftic 
alkali  and  lime-water  give  mercurius  dulcis  a  black  colour  : 
the  fame  tiling  happened  with  mine.  The  black  colour 
is  no  other  than  quickfilver ,  divided  into  very  fine  par¬ 
ticles. 

“  That  the  procefs  I  have  been  deferibing,  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  that  which  is  ufually  adopted,  I  cannot 
doubt;  becaufe,  1  ft,  this  mercurius  dulcis  can  be  prepared 
with  lefs  difficulty,  with  lefs  expence,  and  without  em¬ 
ploying  corrofive  fublimates;  2dly.  As  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  its  being  in  any  degree  corrofive,  provided  it  be 
fufficiently  edulcorated,  it  may  always  be  given  with 
fafety.  3dly.  The  operator  is  not  expofed  to  that  noxious 
dull,  which  in  the  old  method  arifes  during  the  tritura¬ 
tion  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  and  quickfilver.  4thly. 
This  is  much  finer  than  the  common  mercurius  dulcis ,  it 
being  impoftible  to  make  the  latter  equal  to  it  in  this  re- 
fpeCt,  however  long  it  may  be  triturated.” 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  mercury  calomel  is  the  moft  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  ;  it  is  attenuant,  and  powerfully  difiolves  the 
fluids  ;  it  gently  ftimulates  the  folids  ;  and  all  the  virtues 
attributed  to  the  Ample  mercury ,  this  preparation  of  it  emi¬ 
nently  poffeffes ;  none  of  the  mercurials  that  enter  the 
blood  are  fo  little  difpofed  to  affect  the  firft  paflages;  The 
dofe  is  from  gr.  i.  to  3  i.  according  to  the  intention ;  but 
five  or  eight  grains  are  rarely  exceeded, 

Mercurius  Duplicatus  Philosophicus,  See 
Rebis. 

-  Emeticus  elavus.  The  yellow  mer¬ 
curial  emetic,  now  called  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  vi- 
triolated  quickfilver ;  alfo  called  turpethum  minerale : 
turbith  mineral.  This  is  another  preparation  of 
mercury,  which  is  given  in  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver ,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  a 
pound ;  mix  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  heat  them  by  degrees, 
until  they  unite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  dried  with  a  ftrong  fire.  This  matter  on  the  affu- 
fion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  diftilled  water  immediately 
becomes  yellow,  and  falls  to  powder.  Rub  the  powder 
carefully  with  this  water  in  a  glafs  mortar,  after  the 
powder  has  fubfided,  pour  off  the  water ;  and  adding 
more  diftilled  water  feveral  times,  wafh  the  matter  till 
it  becomes  infipid.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

But  to  the  diredion  given  there,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
beft  method  of  edulcorating  it  is  by  impregnating  the  Wa¬ 
ter  intended  to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a  determined 
proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  for  by  this  Means  the 
wafhed  turbith  will  not  only  turn  out  greater  in  quantity, 
but  will  be  more  equal  in  ftrength; 

The  yellow  emetic  mercury  is  a  powerful  emetic ;  it, 
like  other  mercurials,  will  excite  a  falivation :  in  robuit 
habits  it  hath  been  ufed  in  leprous  diforders  and  glandular 
obftruCtions.  As  an  emetic  it  hath  been  given  to  ten 
grains,  but  it  is  beft  if  given  in  fmaller  quantities,  and 
joined  with  ipecacuanha.  Half  a  grain,  ot  a  grain,  given 
every  or  every  other  night,  hath  been  productive  of  the 
beft  effeCts  in  the  worft  degrees  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  in 
obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  ulcers  that  Were  difficult  of 
cure.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine,  but  yet  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  the  other  lefs  violent  mercurials,  except  in  par- 
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tlcular  inftances;  fuch  as  where,  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
patient’s  conftitution,  it  is  particularly  favoured  m  its  et- 

fe£ls;  _ 

Mercurius  mortis.  See  Mercurius  vitje. 

i  Priec  IP  ITATUS,  alfo  called  corrolivus,  and  cot  a- 
latum,  though  now  named  hydrargyrus  nitratrus 
ruber.  Red  nitrated  quickfilver.  Pharm.  Lond.  17 
Ruber.  Red  precipitate.  The  London  Col¬ 
lege  directs  to  take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  nitrous 
acid  each  a  pound  •,  muriatic  acid,  one  dram  by  weight , 
mix  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  diffolve  the  quickfilver  m  a  land- 
bath  ;  then  raife  the  file,  till  the  matter  is  formed  into 
red  cryltals.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  . 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  marine  acid  dupoies  the 
mercurial  calx  to  affume  the  bright  fparkling  red  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  admired  in  it,  and  which,  though  no  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  medicine,  is  efteemed  a  mark  of  its  goodnefs 
and  ftrength.  As  foon  as  it  hath  acquired  this  colour, 
it  fhould  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire,  or  it  will 

foon  lofe  it  again.  _  ... 

This  preparation  is  fometimes  mixed  with  minium  and 
vermilion,  but  then  the  bright  colour  is  deftroyed.  If 
only  minium  is  added,  it  may  be  detedled  by  laying  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  fufpe&ed  corrofve  mercury  on  a  very  hot  iron, 
for  thus  the  mercury  will  pafs  ofi  in  fumes,  and  the  lead 
will  be  left  behind. 

The  red  nitrated  quickfilver  is  only  ufed  externally  ;  it 
deftroys  fungous  flefli,  and  if  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  unguentum  refinse  flavte,  it  is  an  excellent 
digeftive  for  foul  ill-conditioned  ulcers;  it  brings  on 
a  laudable  digeltion  when  a  thin  fanies  is  difcharged  from 
them  :  from  one  to  two  fcruples  may  be  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  the  ointment. 

_  PRA2CIPITATUS  ALBUS.  WHITE  PRECIPI¬ 
TATE  MERCURY,  now  called  CALX  hydrargyri 
alba.  White  calx  of  quicksilver.  The  Lon¬ 
don  College  direTs  the  following  method  of  preparing  it: 
take  of  muriated  quickfilver  ^  fal  ammoniac,  water  of 
kali,  each  half  a  pound ;  diffolve  firft  the  fal  ammoniac, 
afterwards  the  muriated  quickflver  in  diftilled  water,  and 
add  the  water  of  kali;  wafh  the  precipitated  powder 
until  it  becomes  infipid.  Phar.  Lond.  1788. 

Great  care  is  required  left  more  of  the  fixed  alkali  be 
added  than  is  neceffary,  for  then  the  precipitate ,  inftead 
of  being  white  will  be  yellow.  This  preparation  is  al- 
moft  conftantly  confined  to  external  ufes.  Half  a  dram  or 
two  fcruples  of  it,  added  to  an  ounce  of  pomatum,  is  ufed 
as  an  elegant  cure  for  the  itch ;  the  fame  quantity  may  be 
diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  a  thick  deco&ion  of  linfeed, 
as  a  liniment  for  curing  chancres  when  fituated  on  the 
glans  penis,  or  on  the  infide  of  the  prepuce ;  a  rag  being 
dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  glans,  and  then  the  pre¬ 
puce  may  be  drawn  over  it. 

This  precipitate  is  adulterated  with  ftarch,  and  with 
white  lead.  The  firft  is  difcovered  by  its  being  gluey  on 
being  diffolved  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water ;  the  fecond 
may  be  detected  by  putting  a  little  into  a  crucible  with 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  alkaline  fait;  make  them  red-hot, 
and  continue  until  no  fumes  arife;  then  take  in  the  refi- 
duum,  and  if  it  does  not  melt  in  water,  it  is  bad. 

_  Pra:cipitatus  dulcis.  Ph.  Lond.  1721. 

Hydrargyrus  muriat.  mitis. 

r  Precipitatus  peruse.  See  Merc,  calcin. 

_  Saccharatus.  Sugared  mercury. 

Take  of  pure  quickflver  and  brown  fugar-candy  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  of  the  oil  of  juniper,  fixteen  drops ; 
grind  them  well  in  a  mortar,  until  the  quickflver  difap- 
pears.  The  defign  of  this  feems  to  be  for  the  convenience 
of  giving  mercury  in  a  draught. 

_  ViTiE,  alfo  called  angelicas  pulvis ,  mercurius 

mortis ,  pulvis  Algarothi.  The  mercury  of  life. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  butter  of  antimony,  dilute  it 
plentifully  with  pure  water,  and  thus  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony  will  be  precipitated  m  the  ftate  of  a  white 
powder,  thus  named. 

After  the  precipitation  of  this  powder,  and  duly  wafh- 
ing  it  in  feveral  waters,  it  poffeffeth  no  degree  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid  ;  but  is  a  calx  of  antimony,  that  is  conftantly  of 
the  fame  ftrength,  and  therefore  preferable  to  the  glals  of 
antimony  for  making  the  emetic  tartar  with. 

See  thefe  and  feveral  other  preparations  under  the  ar¬ 


ticle  Mercurius,  in  the  Di£L  of  Chetn.  Lewis’s  Mat.  ■ 
Med.  Newman’s  Chem  Works. 

MERGEN.  Coral. 

MERLUCCIUS.  7  Millefolium:  See  Asel- 

MERYOPHYLLON.  \  lus  major. 

MEROCELE.  The  femoral  rupture. 

MERON.  The  thigh. 

MEROPS.  The  name  of  a  bird,  which  is  alfo  called 
api aster,  and 

MELISSO-PEIAGUS,  the  bee-eater,  becaufe  it 
devours  thofe  reptiles. 

MESANG  DE  VACCA.  See  Eezoar  bovinus. 

MESAREEON,  peo-apatov,  from  mcdius  and 

a^ccia,  belly.  The  mesentery.  Hence  its  arteries  and 
veins  are  called  mcfaraic  veffels. 

MESARA1CA,  vel  MesaraicA-  major  vena.  The 
mesaraic  or  mesenteric  vein.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  the  vena  portte  ventralis.  See  Portae  vena.  It 
bends  towards  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  fends  oft* 
two  veins,  then  runs  up  over  that  artery,  and  accompa¬ 
nies  it  in  thofe  portions  of  the  mefentery  and  mefocolon 
which  belong  to  the  fmall  inteftines,  thecoecum  and  right 
portion  of  the  colon  ;  as  it  runs  down  it  forms  an  arch 
obliquely,  like  that  of  the  artery,  which  is  alfo  ramified 
on  the  convex  and  concave  lides.  It  very  much  accom¬ 
panies  the  mefenteric  artery,  and  is  branched  out  in  fome- 
what  the  fame  manner. 

Mesaraica  minor  vena.  See  H^emorrhoi- 

DALIS  INTERNA  VENA. 

MESENTERICEE  ARTERIAL  The  mesaraic  or 

MESENTERIC  ARTERIES. 

The  upper  mefenteric  artery  rifes  very  little  below  the 
coeliac.  The  aorta,  a  little  above  its  divifion,  gives  off  the 
inferior  mefenteric  to  the  left  fide  upon  the  mefocolon,  the 
loweft  branch  of  which  goes  to  the  extremity  of  the  anus, 
and  forms  the  hcemorrhoidal  artery.  The  upper  branches 
anaftomofe  with  the  fuperior  mefenteric.  Thefe  two  are 
azygous.  The  upper  mefenteric  branch  forms  a  large 
arch  in  its  courfe  from  the  right  fide  to  the  left  of  the  me¬ 
fentery ,  and  from  its  convex  fide  there  goes  out  many 
branches  to  the  inteftines,  w'here  they  communicate  by 
reciprocal  arches,  &c.  The  branches  which  go  out  from 
the  concave  fide  are  but  few  ;  they  fpread  themfelves  in 
the  mefocolon,  colon,  See. 

-  GLANDULiE.  The  MESENTERIC  GLANDS  The 

lymphatic  glands  in  the  mefentery  are  larger  in  young 
than  in  old  fubjedds ;  and,  if  not  the  proper  feat  of  the 
evil,  they  are  always  affected  in  that  difeafe. 

MESENTERIUM.  The  mesentery,  from 
middle ,  and  Eiflepov,  an  intefine.  It  is  thus  named  from  its 
being,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  intefine r,  called 
alfo  epichordis  ;  mefaraon.  It  is  a  duplicature  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  connected  by  a  cellular  membrane,  expanding 
and  receiving  the  guts  as  in  a  fling.  It  begins  loofely 
upon  the  loins,  extending  to  all  the  intefines  except  the 
duodenum  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  great 
guts  is  called  mefocolon.  It  prevents  the  intefines  from 
twifting,  and  keeps  them  in  their  proper  places.  It 
fuftains  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphsedudds,  and  nerves,  in 
their  paflage  to  and  from  the  intefines . 

Many  diforders  are  fpoken  of  by  different  writers,  as 
taking  their  rife  from  the  mefentery  ;  but  Dr.  Hunter  fays, 
that  it  is  rarely  difeafed,  and  then  its  glands,  which-are 
fometimes  difordered  in  children,  are  not  aff'edded  fo  fre¬ 
quently  as  is  fufpedded.  Riverius,  in  his  Prax.  Med.  lib. 
xiii.  hath  a  chapter  on  obftruddions  in  the  glands  of  this 
membrane,  in  which  he  obferves  that  the  caufes  and  cure 
are  the  fame  as  when  this  diforder  happens  in  the  liver. 

MESENTERITIS,  called  alfo  enteritis  mefenterica.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  mesentery  ;  fee  Inflammatio. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  Peritonitis,  which 
fee;  and  calls  it  Peritonitis  mesenterica.  See  In¬ 
flammatio. 

MESERION.  See  Laureola  foemina. 

MESIRE.  A  diforder  of  the  liver,  mentioned  by  Avi¬ 
cenna,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs,  tumor,  in¬ 
flammation,  pungent  pain,  and  blacknefs  of  the  tongue. 

MESOCOLON,  from  pt-gc ro{,  the  middle ,  and  huMv,  the 
colon.  See  Mesenterium. 

MESOGASTRION.  It  is  the  fubftance  on  the  con¬ 
cave  part  of  the  ftomach,  between  the  orifices,  which  at¬ 
taches  it  to  the  adjacent  parts.  See  Omentum. 

MESO- 
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MESOGLOSSI.  The  mufcles  called  gerdoglcfft. 

MESOMERIA.  So  Rufrus  Ephefius  calls  all  that  part 
of  the  body  which  lies  betwixt  the  thighs. 

MESOMPALION,  from  //.sere  5,  middle ,  and  o/xpco-^, 
■navel.  The  middle  of  the  navel. 

MESOPHYRON.  So  Ruffus  Ephefius  calls  that  part 
of  the  face  which  lies  betwixt  the  eye-brows. 

MESOPLEURKJS.  An  epithet  of  the  intercoftal 
mufcles.  See  Intercostales. 

MESO-RECTUM.  It  is  a  produftion  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  which  inverts  the  inteftinum  re£hmi.  About  tiie 
middle  of  the  fore-iide  of  this  inteftine  it  forms  a  femicir- 
cular  fold,  which  appears  when  the  inteftine  is  empty, 
but  is  loft  when  it  is  full. 

MESOTHENAR.  It  is  a  flat  and  near  a  triangular 
mufcle,  lying  between  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and 
the  bottom  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  it  is  inferted  into  the 
ligament  which  connedts  the  os  magnum  of  the  carpus  to 
that  which  fupports  the  thumb,  and  it  is  inferted  too  into 
that  bone  of  the  metacarpus  which  fupports  the  middle 
finger,  as  well  as  to  that  which  anfwers  to  the  index ; 
from  thence,  the  fibres  contracting  to  an  angle,  form  a 
tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the  head  of  the  firft  pha¬ 
lanx  of  the  thumb.  See  Window's  Anatomy. 

MESPILUS.  The  medlar.  The  common  medlar  is 
a  tree  about  the  fize  of  an  apple-  tree ;  the  leaves  are  ftrong 
and  ftiarp  pointed;  its  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the 
fruit  ripen  in  September.  In  Germany  thefe  trees  are 
found  in  the  woods,  but  with  us  they  are  only  in  gardens. 
The  fruit  hath  an  auftere  aftringent  tafte,  and  cannot  be 
eaten  before  long  keeping  ;  this  fruit  is  more  aftringent 
than  that  of  the  quince-tree.  The  aria  bears  the  name 
alfo. 

Boerhaave  mentions  thirteen  fpecies  of  medlars ,  but 
with  us  they  are  not  in  ufe.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  follow. 

Mespilus  aculeata  pyrifolia;  alfo  called  pyra- 
cantha ,  evergreen  thorn. 

-  Apii  folio,  &c.  called  alfo  fpina  alba ,  oxya- 

cantha ,  white-thorn,  or  hawthorn. 

-  Aronia,  alfo  called  aroma,  azarolus ,  the  laza- 

role,  or  Neapolitan  medlar. 

-  Folio  subrotundo  fructu  rubro,  called 

chamevmefpilus  Gefnerl ,  c-oloneaster. 

— —  Fructu  nigro,  &c.  alfo  called  vaccinia  alba , 
dyopfyrus,  idaa  tertia  Clujii ;  white  whortles,  See. 

The  fruit  of  all  thefe  have  fimilar  virtues,  but  differ  in 
degree. 

MESQUITE.  An  American  tree,  like  the  oak-tree, 
iut  bearing  a  pod  like  the  kidney-bean.  It  is  not  ufed  in 
medicine. 

METACARPIUS.  A  fmall  flefhy  mufcle,  fituated 
obliquely  between  the  large  internal  angular  or  tranfverfe 
igament  of  the  carpus,  and  the  whole  infide  of  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  It  is  fixed  by  a  tendon  to  the  os  orbicu- 
are,  and  to  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  large  ligament  of 
the  carpus,  and  at  its  other  end  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
fourth  metacarpal  bone.  . 

METACARPION,  ?from  /jet*,  after,  and  xa^iro;, 
METACARPUS,  j  the  wrift.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
hand  which  is  fituated  between  the  wrift  and  the  fingers. 
The  ancients  called  the  carpus  by  the  name  of  brachiale, 
and  the  metacarpus  they  called  pof-brachiale.  The  meta¬ 
carpus  on  its  infide  forms  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  on 
its  outfide  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  firft  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  is  not,  as  formerly,  thought  a  jiartof  the  meta¬ 
carpus.  The  firft  metacarpal  bone  fupports  the  fore-finger, 
the  fourth  or  laft  the  little  finger. 

METACINEMA.  A  removal  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
from  its  proper  fituation. 

METACONDYLI,  from  /jet*,  after ,  and  xovJ'vhoc,  a 
knuckle,  the  laft  joints  of  the  fingers  next  the  nails. 

MET  ALL  A.  Metals.  They  are  generally  reckon¬ 
ed  fix  in  number,  and  are  ranked  according  to  their  fpe- 
cific  gravity ;  but  fince  the  experiment  of  profeffor  Braun 
hath  proved  that  mercury  is  malleable  when  in  a  due 
degree  of  cold,  it  may  alfo  be  ranked  as  a  feventh.  The 
charadterifties  of  metals  are,  they  are  the  heavieft  of  all 
foflils,  fufible  in  the  fire;  but  when  cold  again  are  dudtile 
and  malleable  as  before. 

In  point  of  gravity  the  firft  is  gold,  then  platina  (if 
ranked  among  metals),  mercury,  lead,  filver,  copper,  iron, 
and  tin. 

Sulphur  is  the  bond  of  union  in  all  metals.  Metals  are 
bituminous  fubftances  which  have  undergone  a  long  di- 


.'geftion,  for  by  depriving  them  of  their  fulphur  they  are 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  then  to  glafs  ;  and  by  reftoring  the 
lulphur  this  glafs  is  converted  into  metal  again.  Ores  are 
the  compofitions  in  which  metals  are  found,  or  the  beds' 
in  which  they  are  produced  metals  and  minerals  moftly 
abound  With  fulphur  and  arfenic,  which  are  feparated  in 
the  fmelting  furnace,  and  the  body  does  not  become  truly 
metallic  until  they  are  feparated  ;  ana  fulphur  and  arfenic 
added  to  metals  bring  them  to  ores  again. 

Metals  are  diftinguilhed  into  the  noble  and  perfect,  the 
bafe  and  imperfedt.  Gold  and  filver  are  noble  or  perfect ; 
but  the  others  are  called  bafe  or  imperfedt,  becaufe  they 
are  liable  to  ruft,-  and  to  lofe  of  their  weight  if  continued 
long  in  the  fire. 

All  the  metals  drffolve  in  acids,  fome  in  one  and  fome 
in  another  ;  and  in  rnoft  of  thefe  folutionsthe  inflammable 
principle  of  the  metals  is  abforbed  or  expelled.  Gold, 
filver,  and  mercury,  fuffer  no  refolution  or  diftipation  of 
their  parts  from  any  known  power  ;  if  changed  into  the 
appearance  of  calx  they  are  recoverable  without  any  lofs. 

Semimetals  are  metallic  fubftances  joined  with  fome  he¬ 
terogeneous  particles,  as  fulphur,  fait,  ftone,  or  earth. 

Such  are  antimony,  calamine  ftone,  bjood-ftone,  &c. 
See  Didt  of  Chem.  Neuman’s  Chem.  Works.  Boyle 
on  the  Growth  of  Metals. 

METALLUM  FLUIDUM.  See  Argent  viv. 

METALLURGIA.  Metallurgy.  It  is  that  part 
of  chemiftry  which  is  concerned  in  the  feparation,  depura¬ 
tion,  and  preparation  of  metals.  Sometimes  it  implies 
the  digging  them  out  of  the  mines. 

MET APEDIUM.  See  Metatarsus. 

METAPHRENON.  The  back  ;  properly  the  part 
betwixt  the  fhoulders. 

METASTASIS,  from  /jEmi^/ji,  to  transfer.  It  fig- 
nifies  a  tranfpofition  and  fettlement  of  fome  humour  or 
difeafe  on  fome  other  part.  It  makes  its  way  through  the 
cellular  membrane.  It  is  alfo  called  diadexis,  and 
diadoche. 

METASYNCRISIS,  from  /JET a.,,  importing  change , 
and  t -uyKpivu ,  to  collect ,  or  mix  together.  The  word  is' 
applied  differently  by  different  authors  ;  but  they  all  mean 
a  change  in  the  part  to  which  the  word  is  applied.  Afcle- 
piades  thought  every  thing  was  formed  by  a  concourfe 
of  atoms,  for  which  reafon  he  called  all  bodies  fyncrimata 
or  fyncrifcis,  mixtures ;  and  alterations  in  the  congeries' 
of  atoms  he  calls  metafyncrinefthai. 

METATARSIUS.  A  flefhy  mafs  lying  under  the 
foie  of  the  foot;  it  is  fixed  by  one  end  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  great  tuberofity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  running  forward 
from  thence  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  fhort  tendon,  which’ 
is  fixed  in  the  tuberofity  and  pofterior  part  of  the  lower 
fide  of  the  fifth  bone  of  the  metatarfus.  It  moves  the 
laft  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  and  draws  the  fourth  bone 
along  with  it,  and  contracts  the  foie  of  the  foot,  increaf- 
ing  the  convexity  of  the  upper  fide. 

METATARSUS,  from  ^et«,  after,  and  rxp&o ;,  the 
tarfus.  It  is  compofed  of  five  bones,  but  thefe  bones  and 
the  bones  of  the  toes  being  fo  fimilar  to  the  metacarpus 
and  fingers,  need  no  farther  defeription.  The  metatarfus 
is  alfo  called  planta,  planum,  vefhgium,  folium,  met  ape- 
dium,  pedtus,  precordium,  and  pedlufcnlum. 

METEORISMUS.  See  Tympanites 

METFi'La  1  A  f°rt  nux  vom^ca-  $ee  RaiiHift. 

METEOROS,  from  [jztx,  and  «i pu,  to  elevate.  Ele¬ 
vated,  fufpended,  eredt,  fublime,  tumid.  Galen  e»- 
pounds  pains  of  this  fort  as  being  thofe  that  affedt  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  or  other  more  fuperficial  parts  of  the  body  ; 
thefe  are  oppofed  to  more  deep-feated  ones. 

METHEMERINOS.  A  quotidian  fever. 

METHONICA,  alfo  called  menghala,  mendonl,  lili- 
um  Zeylanicum  fuperbum.  The  superb  lily.  It  is 
only  valued  for  its  beauty. 

METL.  A  name  of  fevetal  fpecies  of  American 
aloes. 

METOPION.  7  An  oil,  or  an  ointment  deferibed  by 

METOPIUM.  3  Dio.fcorides  ;  it  is  thus  named,  be¬ 
caufe  it  hath  galbanum  in  it;  galbanum  was  the  produce 
of  a  plant  called  metopiunu  Metopium  is  alfo  a  name 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

METOPON  or  METOPUM,  from  y.iTa,  pof,  and 
oculus,  the  forehead. 

METOSIS.  A  kind  of  amaurofis,  from  an  excefs  of 
ftiort-fightednefs. 

METRA. 
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METRA.  The  womb.  See  Uterus. 

METRENCHYTA,  from  ix\npa,  the  uterus ,  and  ty- 
JCvuy  to  infufe  or  pour  into.  Injections  for  the 

UTERUS. 

METRENCHYTES.  A  womb  syringe. 

METRITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  See 
Inflammatio. 

METROCELIDES,  from  p/.rrpv,  a  mother ,  and 
Mj,  a  J'pot  or  mole.  A  mole  or  m  ark  impreffed  upon 
the  child  by  the  mother’s  imagination  or  otherwife  on  the 
foetus.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  528- 

METROPROPTOSIS,  from  y.mpa,  the  womb ,  and 
rss poor i7r7w,  to  full  down.  A  descent  of  the  uterus. 
See  Procidentia  uteri,  . 

METRORRHAGIA.  Excessive  menses.  See 
Menorrhagia. 

MEU,  1  from  txziov,  tefs ,  becaufe  of  the  extreme 

MEUM,  i  tendernefs  of  the  leaves.  Spignel, 
BAud-money,  or  eauld-money.  Acthufa  Meum, 
Linn.  Alfo  called  fceniculum  alpinum.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  whofe  leaves  are  capillaceous  and  much  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  fennel,  but  its  feeds  are  bigger  and  broader  than 
the  feeds  of  fennel.  The  root  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
of  fennel  or  lovage,  but  fmells  more  agreeably,  and  taftes 
warmer  and  fweeter.  The  plant  hath  an  aromatic  pun¬ 
gency,  borders  on  the  fetid,  and  abounds  with  volatile  fait. 
It  is  more  pungent  than  fennel,  and  milder  than  lovage. 

Meum  alpinum  Germanicum.  German  or 
mountain  spignel.  It  is  alfo  called  mutellina  and 
phcllandryum.  It  poffeffes  virtues  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

-  Latifolium  adulteriNum,  called  alfo 

fcfeli  peremie  folio  glauca  breviori,  fceniculum  fylvefre , 
ferula  folio  breviori ,  faxifraga  montana  minor,  &c. 
Bastard  spignel.  Boerhaave  makes  this  a  fpecies 
of  fefeli.  It  grows  on  dry  hills,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  root  is  of  a  drying  burning  quality. 

MEXICANUM  BALS.  See  Bals.  Peruv. 

MEXICANAVA.  See  Botrys  Mexicana. 

MEZERION.  See  Laureola  foemina. 

MIASMA.  Miasmata,  as  they  relate  to  difeafes, 
are  productive  of  fome  of  the  febrile  kinds,  and  of  them 
only,  which  are  alfo  produced  by  contagion.  They  are 
generally  floating  in  the  atmofphere  when  they  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  mankind ;  but  they  are  not  obferved  to  a£t  but 
when  they  are  near  the  fources  from  whence  they  arife  ; 
that  is,  near  to  the  bodies  of  men  from  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  iffue,  or  near  to  fome  fubftances,  which,  as 
having  been  near  to  the  bodies  of  men,  are  imbued  with 
their  effluvia,  and  in  which  fubftances  thefe  effluvia  are 
fometimes  retained  in  an  aftive  ftate  for  a  very  long 
time.  But  the  notion  of  contagion  properly  implies  a 
matter  arifing  from  the  body  of  man  under  difeafe  ;  and 
that  of  miafma,  a  matter  arifing  from  other  fubftances. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  the  fubftances  imbued  with 
the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  difeafed  men,  may  be 
called  fomites ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  contagions,  as 
they  arife  from  fomites,  are  more  powerful  than  as  they 
arife  immediately  from  the  human  body.  Further,  that 
though  the  fomites  are  poffeffed  of  matter  from  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  yet  this  matter  pafling  from  the  fomites  is 
called  miafma ;  which  requires  further  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  miafmata  arifing  from  marfhes,  &c.  by  the  epi¬ 
thets  human  and  marfh  miafmata. 

On^this  fubjedl  of  contagion  and  miafma,  Dr.  Cullen 
obferves  as  follows.  *•  As  fevers  are  fo  generally  epidemic, 
it  is  probable  that  fome  matter  floating  in  the  atmofphere, 
and  applied  to  tire  bodies  of  men,  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  remote  caufe  of  fevers.  Contagions  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  great  variety ;  and  it  is  poflible  that  they 
may  be  fo ;  but  that  they  truly  are,  does  not  appear 
clearly  from  any  thing  that  we  know  at  prefent.  The 
number  of  genera  and  fpecies  of  contagious  difeafes,  of 
the  clafs  pyrexise,  at  prefent  krrbwn,  is  not  very  great. 
They  belong  to  the  order  of  fevers,  of  exanthemata,  or 
of  profluvia.  Whether  there  be  any  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  phlegmafiae,  is  doubtful ;  and,  though  it  fliould 
be  fuppofed,  it  will  not  much  increafe  the  number  of 
contagious  pyrexix.  Of  the  contagious  exanthemata  and 
profluvia,  the  number  of  fpecies  is  nearly  afeertained  ; 
and  each  of  them  is  fo  far  of  a  determined  nature,  that, 
though  they  have  now  been  obferved  and  diftinguiihed 
or  many  ages,  and  in  many  different  partsof  the  earth, 
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they  have  been  always,  found  to  retain  the  fame  general 
character,  and  to  differ  only  in  circumltances,  which 
may  be  imputed  to  feafon,  climate,  and  other  external 
caufes,  or  to  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  feveral  per- 
fons  affefted.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that,  in  each 
of  thefe  fpecies,  the  contagion  is  of  one  fpecific  nature, 
and  that  the  number  of  the  contagious  exanthemata,  or 
profluvia,  is  hardly  greater  than  the  number  of  fpecies 
taken  notice  of  in  our  fyftems  of  nofology.  While  the 
contagious  exanthemata  and  profluvia  are  thus  limited,  it 
is  probable  that  the  contagions  which  produce  the  conti¬ 
nued  fevers  are  not  many;  nay,  it  is  not  evident,  that 
there  are  more  than  one  common  fource  of  them.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  effluvia  conftantly  arifing  from  the 
living  human  body,  if  long  retained  in  the  fame  place, 
without  being  diffufed  in  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  An¬ 
gular  virulence,  and,  in  that  ftate,  applied  to  the  bodies 
of  men,  become  the  caufe  of  a  fever  which  is  very  con¬ 
tagious  The  late  obfervations  on  jail  and  hofpital  fevers 
have  fully  proved  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  caufe ;  and  it 
is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  the  fame  virulent  matter  may 
be  produced  in  many  other  places.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  nature  of  the  fevers  arifing,  render  it  probable,  that 
the  virulent  ftate  of  human  effluvia  is  the  common  caufe 
of  fuch  fevers,  as  they  differ  only  in  a  ftate  of  their 
fymptoms,  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  circumftances 
of  feafon,  climate,  & c.  concurring  with  the  contagion, 
and  modifying  its  force. 

Miafmata  arife  from  various  fources,  and  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  ;  but  we  know  little  of  their  variety  or  of  their 
feveral  effedfs.  We  know  with  certainty  only  one  fpe¬ 
cies  of  miafma,  which  can  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of 
fever  ;  and  from  the  univerfality  of  this,  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  if  there  be  any  other.  The  miafma,  fo  univerfally  the 
caufe  of  fever,  is  that  which  arifes  from  marfhes  or  moifl 
ground,  added  upon  by  heat.  So  many  obfervations  have 
now  been  made  with  refpedd  to  -this,  in  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  regions  of  the  earth,  that  there  is  neither  any  doubt 
of  its  being  in  general  a  caufe  of  fevers,  nor  of  its  being 
very  univerfally  the  caufe  of  intermittent  fevers  in  all 
their  different  forms.  The  fimilarity  of  the  climate, 
feafon,  and  foil,  in  which  intermittents  arife,  and  the 
fimilarity  of  the  difeafes,  arifing  in  different  regions,  con¬ 
cur  in  proving  that  there  is  one  common  caufe  of  thefe 
difeafes,  and  that  this  is  the  marfh  miafma.  What  is  the 
particular  nature  of  this  miafma,  we  know  not ;  nor  do 
we  certainly  know  whether  or  not  it  differs  in  kind  :  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  does  not,  and  that  if  differs  only  in 
the  degree  of  its  power,  or  perhaps  in  its  quality,  in  a 
given  lpace. 

It  remains  moft  probable,  that  the  remote  caufes  of 
fevers  are  chiefly  contagions  or  miafmata,  and  neither  of 
them  of  great  variety.  Miafmata  are  fuppofed  to  caufe 
intermittents,  and  contagions  to  caufe  continued  fevers 
ftricHy  fo  named.  It  may  further  be  added,  that  both 
contagion  and  miafmata  are  of  a  debilitating  or  fedative 
quality.  They  arife  from  a  putrefeent  matter.  Their 
production  is  favoured,  and  their  power  increafed,  by 
circumftances  which  favour  putrefaction;  and  they  often  3 
prove  putrefactive  ferments  with  ret  peed  to  the  animal  I 
fluids.  Though  fevers  generally  arife  from  marfh  or  hu¬ 
man  effluvia,  other  remote  caufes  of  fevers,  which  have 
been  commonly  fuppofed,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i. — and  Contagio. 
MICA.  See  Talcum. 

Mica  thuris.  See  Oliranum. 

MI  CROLE  IT  CON  Y  M  PITTA,  alfo  called  nymphaa, 
morfus  ranee,  Jlratiotes.  Frog-bit.  It  grows  in  muddy 
waters,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  not  much  ufed,  but  r 
is  faid  to  agree  in  virtues  with  the  leuconymphaea. 

MICRON!'  MPHaEA.  It  is  lefs  than  the  nymphtea; 
it  grows  in  ditches,  and  is  faid  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  nymphasa. 

MIGRANA.  See  Hemicrania. 

MILIARES  GLANDULiT.  See  Sebaceje  glan¬ 
dule. 

MILIARIA,  vel  7  The  miliary  fever,  called  ji 
MILIARIS  FEBRIS.  ]  by  the  Germans  Friefel.  Dr.  E 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexke,  jj 
and  order  exanthemata. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  fmall  puftules  or  veficles  which  | 
appear  in  the  lkin,  principally  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  i) 
bodv,  and  in  fome  meafuxe  refemble  a  millet-feed.  At  .< 
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firft  thefe  puftules  are  fmall  veficles,  full  of  a  limpid  and 
afterwards  of  a  whitifh  and  almoft  pearl-coloured  ferum  ; 
fometimes  they  are  reddifh,  or  red  and  white  ones-  mixed. 
Many  writers  term  the  difeafe  when  the  puftules  are 
white,  purpura  alba,  and  when  they  are  red  purpura 
rubra. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  child-bed  difeafe,  but 
except  the  woman  is  kept  too  hot  and  in  a  fweating  ftate 
too  long,  it  rarely  happens  at  this  time,  and  when  it  does 
it  is  produced  by  caufes  which  would  have  been  followed 
by  the  fame  effedt  had  the  patient  not  been  a  child-bed 
woman. 

This  dilorder  is  denominated  fimple  when  none  but  mi¬ 
liary  puftules  are  accompanied  with  red  ones,  which, 
when  appealing  alone,  are  called  a  rafh. 

The  caufes  are  generally  faid  to  be  an  exceflive  ferofity 
and  an  acid  acrimony  in  the  blood,  with  a  preternatural 
commotion  of  the  fpirits.  Thefe  caufes  feem  evident  from 
the  large  quantities  of  pale -coloured  urine  ufually  dif- 
charged  in  thefe  fevers,  the  plentiful  flux  of  faliva,  the 
almoft  total  abfence  of  thirft,  the  ufefulnefs  of  abforb- 
ents,  the  injury  received  from  acids  in  many  inftances  of 
this  diforder,  the  moderate  degree  of  heat,  &c. 

,  Sometimes  a  degree  of  bilious  acrimony  attends  this 
diforder.  Great  difturbance  in  the  mind,  efpecially 
■from  the  deprefling  paflions,  brings  on  this  diforder  where 
there  is  the  leaft  tendency  to  it  already  in  the  confti- 
tution. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  a  ferous  ftate 
df  the  blood,  a  weaknefs  in  the  mind,  which  difpofes  it  to 
be  ruffled  by  external  impreflions,  clofe  thinking,  fome 
tedious  and  painful  diforder,  a  four  fmell  in  the  fweat,  an 
internal  heat,  with  a  dull  fenfe  of  thirft ;  and  if  the  patient 
is  a  woman  at  or  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth  a  child, 
Ihe  complains  of  a  great  oppreflion  in  her  breafts,  and  is 
often  fighing.  The  fever  approaches  with  pains  refem- 
bling  the  colic,  or  the  gravel,  or  the  rheumatifm,  and 
fometimes  like  thofe  of  labour ;  after  a  few  days  the  pains 
abate,  an  alternate  cold  and  heat  is  felt  all  over  the  body, 
the  palms  of  the  hand  are  very  hot,  but  the  heat  elfewhere 
is  far  lefs  in  proportion;  the  pulfe  is  frequent  but  weak, 
the  fpirits  are  ufually  much  funk,  the  breaft  feems  as  if 
opprefled  with  a  great  weight,  frequent  and  deep  fighs 
occur,  and,  as  an  infeparable  companion,  the  patient’s 
fleep  is  fuddenly  interrupted  at  the  firft  onfet  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  fhe  continues  without  fleep  during  whole  days 
and  nights,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  neither  feized  with  pain 
in  the  head,  nor  a  delirium  ;  a  whitifh  cruft  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  tongue,  at  others  its  appearance  is  like  that 
of  a  perfon  in  health ;  the  urine  is  thin  and  pale,  though 
fometimes  it  is  nearly  as  in  health ;  fometimes  a  pain  is 
complained  of  in  the  ftomach  after  fleep;  a  tremor  often 
accompanies  this  fever ;  and,  in  the  worft  degrees,  and  laft 
'ftages  of  the  diforder,  delirium,  convulfions,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  Sc c.  come  on.  The  exacerbations  in  thefe 
fevers  recur  like  the  paroxyfms  of  an  intermittent.  The 
oppreflion  in  the  breaft,  which  is  produdfive  of  fighs,  the 
uncommon  finking  of  the  fpirits  without  any  evident  caufe, 
watchings,  and  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  fpirits,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  hurry  of  the  head  when  the  patient  endea¬ 
vours  to  compofe  himfelf  to  reft,  as  alfo  the  frequent  and 
weak  pulfe,  may  be  confidered  as  pathognomonic  figns  of 
the  miliary  puftules  being  about  to  appear,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  puftules  become  prominent,  after  which 
they  moftly  difappear,  For  the  mod  part  the  puftules  are 
only  on  the  neck,  breaft,  and  interfaces  of  the  fingers, 
though  fometimes  they  are  alfo  found  all  over  the  body, 
and  after  increafing  to  their  full  fize  they  gradually  difap¬ 
pear,  the  cuticle  remaining  rough  on  thofe  parts  wdiere 
they  were  feated.  In  the  compound  fort  thefe  puftules 
itch  more  or  lefs. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  this  fever  begins  with  fymp- 
toms  fo  mild  that  it  is  negledted,  and  thus  becomes  very 
dangerous  before  help  is  demanded  ;  the  time  of  the  pui- 
tules  appearing  is  not  eafily  to  be  determined ;  they  fome¬ 
times  are  obferved  on  the  third  day,  and  fo  on  to  the 
fourteenth. 

In  the  decline  of  the  diforder,  the  upper  "parts  of  the 
hands  are  often  moift  with  a  cold  fweat ;  and  after  the 
eruptions  are  abated,  a  fwelling  of  the  feet,  legs,  and 
thighs  come  on,  a  tumor  cr  abl'cefs  in  the  breaft,  a  de¬ 
feat  in  the  memory,  an  immoderate  difcharge  of  urine, 
and  if  the  patient  is  a  child-bed  woman,  the  lochia  become 


exceflive,  hyfteric  fymptoms,  an  internal  heat,  languor, 
and  lofs  of  appetite  follow  ;  and  when  thefe  happen,  a 
fatal  hedlic  is  not  rare. 

The  puftules  are  moft  numerous  where  the  fweat  is 
moft  copious ;  they  are  about  the  fize  of  millet  or  poppy 
feeds,  at  firft  are  filled  with  a  pellucid  ferum,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  have  a  difagreeable  fmell ;  but,  liappen  when 
they  will,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  critical ;  from  a  pellucid 
fluid  the  contents  of  the  puftules  change  to  a  pearl,  or  a 
pale  yellow  colour. 

When  reddifh  puftules  appear  without  a  fever,  they  are 
chronical,  and  appear  at  ftated  feafons ;  but  the  white 
ones  rarely  appear  without  a  fever.  The  red  fort  itch 
the  moft. 

The  different  ftates  and  kinds  of  the  miliary  fever  fhould 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fynochus,  the  nervous  fever, 
and  the  catharrhal  fever. 

In  the  beginning,  though  the  fymptoms  were  mild,  if 
heating  medicines,  or  an  heating  regimen  were  ufed,  and 
a  diaphorefis  not  brought  on,  the  diforder  will  be  danger¬ 
ous.  If  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever  any  particular 
part  is  afledted  with  pain  ;  if  the  patient  is  hot  without 
any  fenfe  of  pain  ;  if  he  labours  under  a  ficknefs  of  the 
ftomach  ;  and  if  thefe  fymptoms  are  fucceeded  by  alter¬ 
nate  heats  and  colds  recurring  at  unequal  intervals,  a 
defedt  of  the  fpirits,  an  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fighs,  and  uneafy  refpiration,  and,  at  laft,  if 
the  puftules  make  their  eruption  with  a  gentle  and  con¬ 
tinual  diaphorefis,  the  patient  is,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a 
hopeful  condition.  If  a  delirium,  convulfions,  Sec.  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  beginning,  they  may  more  eafily  be  removed 
by  proper  care  and  medicines ;  but  in  the  progrefs  or  de¬ 
cline  of  the  diforder  their  prefence  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 

If  a  diarrhoea  comes  on,  and  is  fuddenly  checked, 
whether  this  happens  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  art,  it  en¬ 
dangers  an  apoplexy.  The  urine  changing  fuddenly 
from  a  yellow  to  a  pale  colour  is  a  threatening  fymptom. 
In  child-bed  women  a  diarrhoea  is  a  very  dangerous  fymp¬ 
tom.  Much  fleepinefs  is  a  favourable  fymptom,  red  puf¬ 
tules  are  lefs  dangerous  than  white  ones.  When  puftules 
appear  and  vanifli  by  turns,  much  danger  is  threatened. 

The  principal  intentions  of  cure  are,  i.  To  correct  . 
the  peculiar  acrimony.  2.  To  relax  the  ftridtures  occa- 
fioned  by  the  acrimony.  3.  To  evacuate  the  offending 
matter  by  the  flein  ;  and,  4.  To  prevent  the  return  of  that 
which  is  already  excreted  through  it. 

According  to  the  patient’s  ftrength  let  him  continue  in 
bed,  or  be  raifed  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  The  linen  and 
bed  cloths  may  be  changed  as  oft  as  the  naufeous  fweat¬ 
ing  may  require. 

Frefli  air  may  be  admitted  into  the  room  as  much  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  fenfations  of  the  patient.  The  bed- 
cloaths  fhould  not  be  more  numerous  than  when  irl 
health: 

The  patient’s  conftant  drink  may  be  Seltzer  water,  a  de¬ 
coction  of  farfaparilla,  or  other  fuch  like  liquors,  which 
fhould  be  always  given  warm. 

Medicines  of  the  cordial  and  perfpirative  kind  are  pro¬ 
per,  but  avoid  all  heating  ones. 

In  the  red  kind,  a  little  nitre  may  be  added  to  the  me¬ 
dicines,  if  the  heat  is  confiderable,  or  rather  the  fp. 
aetheris  nitrofi  fpt.  feb.  D.  Clutton. 

The  bowels  fhould  be  kept  eafy,  and  as  near  to  a  na¬ 
tural  ftate  as  may  bej 

Very  frequently  this  fever  tends  much  to  that  of  the 
nervous  kind,  in  which  cafe  a  fimilar  treatment  with 
what  is  there  recommended  will  be  proper;  but  if  a  pu¬ 
trid  difpofition  manifefts  itfelf,  the  dulcified  mineral  acids* 
with  cordials  and  the  bark,  will  be  required. 

When  the  eruptions  appear  and  retire,  camphor  will  be 
an  important  addition  to  whatever  other  medicines  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe  may  require. 

Sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  is  miftaken  ;  and  from  miftaken  management, 
the  morbid  matter,  inftead  of  pafling  through  the  fkin, 
is  determined  to  fome  other  part,  and  there  produces  fymp¬ 
toms  which  are  various  as  are  the  parts  affected  ;  in  the 
ftomach  a  vomiting,  in  the  bowels  a  purging  is  ex¬ 
cited,  &c.  but  when  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  difeovered  to  be  a  miliary  fever,  gentle  continued 
diaphoretics  alone  will  be  the  propereft  remedies,  and 
opiates,  as  well  as  aftringents,  fnould  be  admitted. 

Bleeding  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted  in  this 
6  O  difeafe 
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difeafe  ;  for  thofc  inflammatory  fymptoms,  which  require 
this  operation,  rarely  if  ever  attend. 

Blifters  fhould  hardly  ever  be  omitted  ;  they  are  bell  ap¬ 
plied  one  after  another,  that  is,  a  frelh  one  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  loon  as  the  former  one  begins  to  ceafe  from  dif- 
charging ;  and,  except  fome  violent  fymptoms  require, 
more  than  one  at  once  is  not  convenient.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  a  bliiler  begins  to  dry,  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  but  are  relieved  by  the  operation  of  the 
next ;  hence  the  propriety  of  fucceeding  one  by  one.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  blillers  on  the  moll  fenfible  parts,  as  on  the  infide 
of  the  legs  and  ,thighs ;  though  if  inflammation,  or  any 
other  fymptom  in  any  particular  part,  fhould  require  it, 
a  bliiler  may  be  ufefully  applied  there. 

As  to  diaphoretics,  the  cool  ones,  joined  with  fuch  cor¬ 
dials  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  prelcriber  may  be  indi¬ 
cated,  will  be  the  bell. 

All  the  variety  of  fymptoms  attendant  on  miliary  fever  a, 
taken  colledlively,  are  to  be  removed  by  the  fame  medi¬ 
cines  which  would  be  proper  if  they  each  appeared  fepa- 
rately ;  and  a  gentle  diaphorefis  is  the  proper  remedy. 

If  convulfions  come  on  from  a  tranflation  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter,  let  a  clyller  be  given,  and  afterward  the  pa¬ 
tient  Ihould  fwallow  repeated  dofes  of  volatile  fpirits  in 
what  he  drinks.  By  the  fame  means,  afthmatic  fymp¬ 
toms  are  removed  if  they  appear. 

A  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  mitigated  by  the  faline 
draughts,  with  faflron  and  crab’s  eyes. 

See  Hoffman,  Mead,  Buchan’s  Domeftic  Medicine, 
and  fir  David  Hamilton’s  Treatife  on  the  Miliary  Fever. 
Cullen’s  Firil  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii. 

Miliaris  Nautica.  A  kind  of  typhus,  called  by 
Huxham  febris  nautica  pellilentialis. 

-  Purpurata.  It  is  a  kind  of  typhus. 

MILIARIUM.  See  Alembicus. 

MILIOLUM.  A  fmall  tumor  in  the  eyelids,  of 
the  fize  of  a  millet  feed. 

MILITARIS  AIZOIDES.  See  Aloides. 

Millitaris  Herba.  See  Milefolium  Ai- 
zoon. 

MILLEFOLIUM,  alfo  called  Jiratiotes  lentibularia  ; 
Achillea ,  fupercilium  veneris ,  lumbus  veneris,  myriophyllon , 
chiUophtllon ,  mllltaris  herba.  Common  yarrow  mill- 
foil.  It  is  called  millefolium,  from  its  numerous  leaves; 
and  Achillea,  becaufe  Achilles  firil  difeovered  its  efficacy 
in  curing  wounds ;  and  llratiotes,  from  rptfot,  an  army, 
on  account  of  its  ufefulnefs  in  healing  wounds.  It  is  the 
Achillea  millefolium  of  Linn.  Achillea  foliis  bipennatis 
nudis :  laciniis  linearibus  dentatis,  caulibus  fulcatis, 
Linn. 

It  is  a  plant  with  rough  ftiff'  leaves,  divided  into  fmall 
fegments,  fet  in  pairs,  along  a  middle  rib,  like  feathers  ; 
the  little  flowers  hand  thick  together  in  the  form  of  an 
umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftiff  llalk,  and  confilt  each 
of  feveral  whitilh,  or  pale  purplifh  petala,  fet  round  a 
kind  of  loofe  dilk  of  the  fame  colour,  followed  by  fmall 
crooked  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  on  the 
fides  of  fields,  and  on  fandy  commons, -and  it  flowers  al- 
moll  all  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  mild  corroborants,  and  an- 
tifpafmodics ;  their  fenfible  qualities  promife  confiderable 
activity ;  they  have  a  weak,  but  agreeable  aromatic  fmell, 
a  bitterilh,  roughilh,  pungent  talle ;  the  leaves  are  moll 
bitter,  the  flowers  have  molt  fmell,  and  the  young  roots 
having  a  glowing  warm  talle  like  that  of  contrayerva,  but 
they  lole  much  of  their  fmell  in  drying. 

Both  water  and  fpirit  take  up  the  virtue  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers;  but  water  extracts  the  allringency,  and  fpirit  the 
aromatic,  in  the  greatell  degree.  If  the  flowers  are  dif- 
tilled  with  water,  they  yield  an  eflential  oil ;  and  if  the 
plant  was  gathered  from  a  rich  foil,  the  oil  will  appear  of 
a  blue  colour ;  if  from  poor  ground,  it  will  be  green. 

A  ftrong  decodtion  of  the  root  and  leaves  hath  cured 
a  dyfentery.  See  Raii  Hill.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  The 
Potamogiflon  bears  alfo  this  name. ' 

MILLEGRANA  MAJOR.  See  Herniaria. 

MILLEOMORBIA.  See  Scorphularia  Major. 

MILLEPEDES,  alfo  Multipeds.  See  Aselli. 

MILLIUM,  from  mllle,  a  thoufand,  becaufe  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  feeds.  Millet,  called  alfo  cenchros.  It  hath 
large,  broad,  grafs-like,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves  ;  they  en- 
compafs  die  ftalk,  which  grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet 
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high,  bearing  on  the  top  a  large  panicle,  hanging  down- 
the  head,  compofed  of  many  llender  llalks,  with  many 
fmall  glumes  growing  on  them,  including  fmall,  white, 
hard,  fiiining  grain.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Poland,  Ac. 
It  is  fown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  Augull  or  September, 
and  is  ufed  as  food.  It  is  nutritious  and  very  eafily  ui- 
selted.  See  Raii  Hill. 

Millium  Indicum.  Called  alfo  forgo,  for gh urn,  mellca, 
Holcus.  Indian  millet.  It  is  lown  in  Spain,  Italy', 
and  other  warm  countries.  This  fpecies  binds  the  belly 
very  much.  In  Turkey  they  feed  their  hogs  and  poultry 
with  it. 

- Arundinaceum.  The  lachryma  Jobi,  and  So¬ 
lis;  the  llthofpermum. 

MLLPHOSIS.  A  Greek  primitive.  A  baldness  of 
the  eye-brows:  alfo  an  increafe  of  the  flelh  in  the 
corners  of  the  eyes. 

MILZADELLA.  See  Lamium  Maculatum. 

MIMOSA.  Boerhaave  enumerates  feven  fpecies  of 
this  plant,  but  none  of  them  are  ufed  in  medicine.  For 
the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  fee  Acacia. 

- Japonic  a  and  Catechu.  See  Terra  Japonic  a. 

MINfEA.  See  Anime. 

MINERALIA.  Minerals.  In  the  mineral  kingdom 
are  found,  1.  An  oil  called  petroleum  ;  this  differs  in  con¬ 
fluence,  &c.  and  thence  receives  different  names.  2. 
Earths  :  thefe  are  of  different  kinds,  and  include  all  the 
Hones,  they  being  only  indurated  earths.  3.  Metals. 
And,  4.  The  acids  known  by  the  name  of  mineral  acids. 

MINIUM.  Red  lead.  See  Plumbum. 

Minium  Gr^corum  and  Purum.  Native  cin¬ 
nabar.  See  Cinnaearis. 

MINUTA.  An  epithet  for  a  violent  fever,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  fyncope,  which  is  faid  to  reduce  the  patient  fo, 
that  he  cannot  fupport  it  more  than  four  days. 
MIRABILIS  PERUVIANA.  See  Jalapa. 

Mirabilis  Sal.  See  Glauberi  sal. 
MIRACULAM  CHEMICUM.  See  Magnesia 
alba. 

MISERERE  A4EI.  See  Passto  Iliaca. 

MISTURA.  A  mixture.  It  differs  from  juleps  in 
not  being  transparent,  having  fome  powder,  or  other  fub- 
llance,  diflolved  or  mixed  with  it,  as  a  part  of  the 
whole. 

MITELLA.  A  fcarf  for  fufpending  the  arm.  In  bo¬ 
tany  it  is  the  name  of  fome  plants,  of  which  Boerhaave 
enumerates  four  fpecies. 

MITHRIDATUM.  Mithridate.  See  Confec- 
tio  Damocratis. 

MIT  RALES  VALVUEZF.,  vel  Eplfcopales.  The  mi¬ 
tral  valves.  See  Cor.  So  called  from  refembling  a 
mitre. 

MIVA  Cydoniorum.  Marmelade  of  Quinces. 
See  Cydonia. 

MIXTIO.  Mixtion.  Stahl  ufed  this  expreffion  to 
fignify  the  union  of  the  firil  principles  in  the  moll  fimple 
compounds.  In  the  Englifh  language,  thofe  principles  of 
bodies  are  emphatically  called  a  mlxt,  which  are  fo  inti¬ 
mately  united  to  each  other,  as  hardly  to  manifell  them- 
felves  on  the  feverell  trials  (as  in  cafe  of  alkaline  fait  in 
glafs,  acid  in  flint,  fulphur  or  mercury  in  metals,  &c.) 
to  dillinguilh  them  from  aggregates  or  compounds,  where 
the  texture  is  loofe,  and  the  parts  more  eafily  feparated. 

MNIUM.  It  is  a  fertile  kind  of  mofs,  furnilhed  with 
little  flowery  heads,  or  feminal  ones,  if  they  may  be  fo 
elteemed,  which  are  of  two  forts  ;  for  fome  are  naked  and 
dully,  having  neither  capfule  nor  cover,  nor  are  they  fur- 
rounded  widi  a  membrane ;  but  the  others  are  like  the  rell 
of  the  floriferous  kinds  of  mofs,  particularly  the  hypna 
and  the  brya ;  and  the  different  manner  of  flowering  is 
what  dillinguilhes  this  kind  from  all  the  reft.  There  is 
ufually  a  variety  in  the  little  heads,  fometimes  in  the 
fame,  fometimes  in  different  plants ;  and  tlie  pedicles 
which  fupport  membranaceous  heads  are  pretty  long  and 
bare ;  but  thofe  which  have  their  heads  naked  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  much  fhorter  than  the  others,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  very  fmall  leaves. 

MOCHLIA,  from  noyxot;,  a  lever.  A  redudlion  of 
the  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  fituation. 

MOCHLICA.  Violent  purges. 

MODERNI.  Moderns.  The  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe  was  caufed  by  the  deltruction  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire 
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pire  at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  by  Mahomet  the 
Great ;  for  on  that  occafion,  many  learned  Greeks  re¬ 
tired  from  that  city,  and  brought  with  them  the  fciences 
into  Italy.  The  day,  therefore,  on  which  Conftantino- 
ple  was  taken,  may  be  called  the  birth-day  of  learning, 
with  refpetl  to  the  weltern  parts  of  Europe,  and  this 
was  on  the  27th  of  May,  1453.  All  before  this  are  an¬ 
cients,  all  fince  are  moderns. 

MODIOLUS,  fre  m  modus ,  a  meafurc,  being  contrived 
to  enter  only  to  a  certain  depth.  The  crown  or  faw  of 
the  trepan ;  or  a  circular  trepan,  refembling  in  lhape 
the  nave  of  a  wheel,  which  is  its  true  lignification.  See 
Trephine. 

MODIRA  Caniram.  See  Colubrinum. 

MOGILALIA,  from  n oyx,  difficulty,  and  to 

fptak,  a  dilhculty  ol  fpeech.  It  is  the  pfellifmus  acheilos 
of  Dr.  Cullen. 

MGKEL.  See  Bdellium. 

MOLA.  A  name  for  the  patella ,  knee-pan,  for  the 
dentes  molares,  and  for  the  maxilla.-  If  alfo  fignifies  a 
grinder  and  a  false  conception,  a  lhapelefs  mafs  in 
the  uterus,  without  a  placenta.  If  the  fymptoms  of 
a  mifearriage  happen  in  the  firft,  or  beginning  of  the 
fecond  month,  the  foetus  being  then  very  tender,  and  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  os  internum  two  or  three  days,  will  diffolve  it 
into  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  coming  away,  is  called  a  falfe 
conception ;  and,  if  during  the  time  of  child-bearing,  a 
fiooding  comes  on,  after  its  being  retrained,  a  large  co¬ 
agulant  of  blood  is  formed,  which  after  more  or  lefs  time 
is  difeharged  ;  it  hath  a  fibrous  appearance  from  the  com- 
prelfion  of  the  womb,  and  is  called  a  mole.  This  coagu- 
lum  is  only  fibrous  on  the  outfide,  whereas  the  placenta 
is  equally  fo  both  within  and  without,  and  thus  they  are 
perfectly  diftinguifhed. 

The  figns  of  a  mole  are,  in  general,  the  fame  as  preg¬ 
nancy,  except  that  in  pregnancy  the  belly  often  becomes 
flat,  and  lefs,  until  the  end  of  the  fecond  month  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  there  is  a  mole,  the  belly  increafes  from 
the  firft,  and  fo  continues  to  the  fecond  or  third  month,  at 
which  time  is  generally  comes  away.  If  it  continues 
longer,  it  often  proves  troublefome  by  the  fiooding  it  oc- 
cafions  •,  and  if  the  woman  is  weakly,  its  conlequence 
may  be  death. 

During  the  firft  four  months,  a  mole  is  not  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  pregnancy  ;  but  after  this  period  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  mole  excites  no  motions  in  the 
womb  like  thofe  of  a  living  child ;  befides,  a  mole  dif- 
tends  the  belly  equally,  but  a  child  makes  it  moft  promi¬ 
nent  towards  the  navel,  or  on  one  fide ;  a  mole  changes 
its  fituation  in  the  belly  according  to  the  pofture  of  the 
mother,  but  this  never  is  known  to  happen  whilft  the 
foetus  is  alive ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  mole,  the  general  health  is 
commonly  worle,  but  in  pregnancy  it  ufually  improves 
after  the  fourth  month. 

When  a  mole  occafions  no  ill  fymptoms  in  the  mother, 
no  violence  Ihould  be  ufed  to  bring  it  away,  but  it  may 
continue  many  years  without  creating  any  remarkable 
incovenience.  If  it  comes  away  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  aftiftance  is  neceflary, 
though  it  ufually  occafions  more  or  lefs  of  a  flooding. 
When  afiftance  is  neceflary,  let  the  finger  be  gradually 
introduced  into  the  uterus,  and,  if  that  fuffice  not,  intro¬ 
duce,  another,  and  thus  the  mole  will  generally  be  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  pains  which  attend  on  thefe  occafions.  As 
there  is  no  placenta,  fo  if  after  the  difeharge  of  the  mole 
the  fiooding  ceafes,  the  whole  is  at  an  end  ;  but  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  another  mole  may  be  fufpehled,  and,  with  a  little 
patience  and  care,  it  being  alfo  brought  away,  the  woman 
will  foon  recover.  See  La  Motte,  Mauriceau,  Smellie, 
and  other  pradlical  authors  on  midwifery. 

MOLAGO  CODI.  Black-pepper.  She  Piper 
nigrum. 

MOLARES.  Grinders.  So  the  large  teeth  on 
each  fide  the  dentes  canini  are  called,  by  Cicero,  genuini, 
by  fome  gomphioi,  mola ,  moral fci. 

Dr.  Hunter  obferves  that  the  two  firft  are  fmaller  than 
the  reft  ;  at  the  bafis  of  their  body  they  terminate  in  two 
points,  and  therefore  Mr.  John  Hunter  thinks  the  name 
bicufpides  is  more  proper  for  thefe  than  molares.  Thefe, 
i.  e.  the  two  firft  on  each  fide,  have  fhsrt  fangs,  but  are 
double  at  their  extremities :  he  (Mr.  J.  Hunter)  thinks  the 
name  molares  is  very  proper  for  the  other  three  on  each 


fide ;  thefe  have  four  points  at  the  bafis  of  their  bodies, 
two  anteriorly,  and  two  pofteriorly  ;  thefe  have  generally 
two  fangs  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  three  fangs  in  the  upper. 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human 
Teeth,  which  fee,  obferves,  that  the  firft  and  fecond  of 
the  grinders  (commonly  fo  called)  are  nearly  alike ;  thefe 
two  ftand  next  behind  the  canini  or  eye-teeth  ;  they  are, 
as  above  noticed,  called  bicufpides ;  the  firft  of  thefe  two 
is  frequently  the  fmalleft,  and  hath  rather  the  longeft  fang  ; 
this,  as  well  as  the  eye-teeth,  hath  in  many  inftances  their 
point  bent.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the  bicufpides  are  rather 
thicker  than  in  the  lower.  The  bicufpides,  and  efpecially 
the  fecond  of  them,  in  both  jaws,  are  oftener  naturally 
wanting  than  any  of  the  teeth,  except  the  dentes  fapien- 
tise.  The  bicufpides  and  the  grinders  alter  very  little  in 
lhape  on  their  grinding  furfaces,  by  ufe  ;  their  points  only 
wear  and  become  obtufe.  The  two  firft  grinders  differ 
from  the  bicufpides  in  being  much  longer,  and  in  having 
more  points  upon  their  body,  and  more  fangs.  The  body 
forms  almoft  a  fquare,  with  rounded  angles.  The  grind¬ 
ing  furface  has  commonly  four  points  or  protuberancies, 
two  of  which  are  of  the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer 
edge  or  part  of  the  tooth,  and  generally  fome  fmaller 
points  at  the  roots  of  thefe  longer  protuberancies.  The 
body  towards  its  necks  divides  into  two  fiat  fangs,  one  for¬ 
ward,  the  other  backward  ;  thefe  fangs  are  often  bifur¬ 
cated.  The  firft  grinder  is  fomewhat  larger  and  ftronger 
than  the  fecond  ;  both  the  firft  and  fecond  grinders  have 
Ihorter  fangs  than  the  bicufpides  have.  -In  the  upper  jaw 
they  have  three  fangs.  The  firft  and  fecond  in  the  upper 
jaw  are  placed  direhtly  under  the  maxillary  finus.  The 
third  grinder  is  the  dens  fapientire.  See  Dens. 

Molares  Glandule.  Thefe  are  two  glands,  nearly 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fublingual  glands,  each  of 
them  being  fituated  between  the  maffeter  and  buccinator, 
and  in  fome  fubjedts  they  may  be  eafily  miftaken  for 
two  fmall  lumps  of  fat.  They  fend  out  fmall  duefts,  which 
perforate  the  buccinator,  and  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  laft  dentes  molares,  and 
from  thence  Heifter,  who  firft  deferibed  them,  called 
them  thus. 

MOLDAVICA.  Melissa.  Turkey  baum  or 
balm.  Boerhaave  mentions  fix  fpecies,  but  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  virtues.  See  Mel  1  ssaTurcica. 

MOLL.  Indian  mastich. 

MOLLITIES  Ossium.  A  softness  of  the  bones. 
In  children  this  is  called  the  rickets.  Mr.  Sharp 
think  it  is  caufed  by  a  redundance  of  oil,  or  from 
a  bad  quality  in  the  juices.  Dr.  Hunter  is  of 
opinion,  that  an  excefs  of  oil  or  marrow  hath  no 
fhare  in  the  caufe,  but  that  a  defeht  of  honey  matter 
is  the  immediate  caufe ;  and  this  defeht  is  occafioned  by 
a  fcorbutic,  venereal,  or  other  taint  in  the  juices.  How- 
eever,  they  both  agree  with  moft  practical  writers,  that 
in  order  to  a  cure,  cleanlinefs,  a  change  of  air,  frihtions, 
a  good  diet,  cold-bathing,  exercife,  and  chalybeate  medi¬ 
cines  are  proper.  See  Distortio  Spin^e. 

MOLLIFICATIO.  A  barbarous  term  for  a  palfy  of 
the  mufcles,  in  any  particular  part. 

MOLLUGO.  Bastard  medlar.  See  Rubia 
Sylvatica  LiEVls.  Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies, 
and  Dale  adds  a  fourth.  See  Alyssum 

MOLUCCA  Melissa.  Moluccca  baum  or  balm. 
Boerhaave  names  two  fpecies.  Their  qualities  agree 
with  thofe  of  melifia. 

MOLUCCENSE  LIGNUM.  It  is  the  wood  of  the 
tree  that  produces  the  Molucca  grains.  This  wood  hath 
a  burning,  acrid,  cauftic  tafte,  it  is  called,  cadel  ava~ 
nacu  and  guajapala. 

MOLVA.  See  Asellus  major. 

MOLY,  called  alfo  allium  latlfolium  llllfiorum.  Moly 
of  Theophrastus,  or  Homer’s  moly.  Boerhaave 
mentions  feven  fpecies,  and  gives  the  following  as  the 
character  of  it.  It  refembles  garlic  in  every  refpect,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  hath  a  fweet  tafte,  or  at  leaft  not  a  difagree- 
able  one. 

Some  take  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  rue  ;  but  as  fome  un¬ 
certainty  attends  the  defeription  of  what  it  is,  the  cu¬ 
rious  are  referred  to  Ray’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  to  James’s 
Med.  Di£L  &c.  for  an  account  of  what  it  does. 

Moly  Alpinum.  Spotted  ramsons. 

MOLYBDiENA,  named  alfo  clerfna ;  galena .  In  phar- 
5  macy 
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rnacy  it  is  the  metallic  recrement,  called  plumbago.  It 
fometimes  fignifies  black  lead  ;  and,  in  botany,  it  is 
the  name  of  a  plant  which  is  alfo  called  plumbago. 
MOLYBDOS.  Lead. 

MOLYZA.  An  head  of  garlic,  or  garlic  which 
hath  a  head  not  divifible  into  cloves. 

MOMIN.  See  Mamei. 

MOMISCUS.  The  part  of  any  of  the  dentes  molares 
next  the  gum.  The  dentes  molares  themfelves  are  alfo 
called  momifci. 

MOMORDICA,  called  alfo  balfamina  mas,pomum  Uic- 
rafolymltanum ,  cucumerina  Indica ,  pomum  mirabile,  ballia, 
mucca ,  pira,  balfamella  charantia ,  cucummeraria ,  cucu- 
mis,  Punica  cordi ,  impatiens  herba.  The  male  balsam- 
apple.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
but  is  not  ufed  in  medicine.  The  fruit  is  fomewhat 
cooling.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  five  fpecies. 

Momordica  Elaterium.  See  Cucumis  Agres- 

TIS. 

MONBIN.  The  hog  plum-tree.  It  grows  in  the 
favannahs,  in  low  marfhy  grounds.  Its  wood  ferves  as 
cork  to  flop  bottles  with.  See  Miller’s  Di£l. 

MONERES.  It  is  properly  a  boat  with  a  Angle  oar; 
but  is  figuratively  applied  to  a  melancholy  perfon,  be- 
caufe  of  his  love  of  folitude. 

MONOCEROS.  See  Unicornu. 

MONOCOCCOS  GERMANICA.  Spelt  wheat. 

MONOCOLON.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  the  inteftinum 
re£lum. 

MONOCULUS.  1  It  is  a  roller  of  ten  or  twelve 

MONOPTHALMUS.  f  feet  in  length,  and  two  or 
three  fingers  breath.  It  retains  the  dreffings  on  the  eye-lids 
or  eyes.  To  apply  it,  fix  it  on  the  occiput,  letting  about  a 
foot  hang  down,  and  from  thence  carry  it  obliquely  round 
the  head,  acrofs  the  wound,  &c.  to  where  it  began  ;  hav¬ 
ing  carried  it  thrice  round,  the  remainder  goes  circularly 
about  the  temples,  occiput,  and  forehead ;  the  end  han- 
ing  behind,  is  then  to  be  brought  over  the  vertex  to  the 
forehead,  and  the  whole  fecured.  A  napkin,  or  an  hand¬ 
kerchief,  does  as  well.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  perfon  with  only 
one  eye,  or  with  one  e.ye  lefs  than  the  other.  See  Mo- 
nopia. 

MONOMACHON.  The  inteftinum  ccecum. 

MONOPAGIA.  I  A  pain  in  the  head  which  affe£ts 

MONOPEGIA.  5  only  one  point. 

MONOPHYLLON,  called  alfo  fmilax  unifolia  humil- 
llma ,  unifoliumy  ophrys  unfolia,  lilium  convallium  minus. 
One  blade.  It  grows  in  woods  and  thickets,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  faid  to  be 
alexipharmic  and  vulnerary.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MONOPIA,  from  //,ovo(,folus,  alone,  or  one,  oft ,  oculus, 
an  eye.  Thus  the  Greeks  called  thofe  who  were  faid  to 
have  only  one  eye :  the  Latins  called  them  monoculi,  and 
in  the  Scythian  language  they  were  called  arimafpes ;  ari, 
in  that  tongue,  fignifying  alone,  and  mafpe,  the  eye.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fabulous  hiftory,  the  ancient  Scythians  had  but 
one  eye,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
This  fi£lion  took  its  rife  as  follows :  the  Scythians  were 
great  archers,  and  as  one  eye,  in  {hooting,  is  {hut  while 
the  other  is  open,  they  were  fo  accuftomed  to  look  with 
one  eye,  that  the  other  was  rarely  feen.  But  thefe  words 
alfo  are  applied  to  thofe  who  have  one  eye  lefs  than  the 
other.  When  this  deformity  of  a  larger  and  a  lefler  eye  is 
obferved  in  infancy,  it  is  recommended  to  keep  fuch  chil¬ 
dren  from  fuch  exercifes  as  require  the  ufe  of  only  one  eye, 
as  looking  through  microfcopes,  perfpetflive  glafl'es,  tele- 
fcopes,  &c.  See  Orthopsedia,  tranfiated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Andree. 

MONOPS.  So  the  perfon  is  called  who  hath  but  one 
eye,  or  who  hath  one  eye  lefs  than  the  other. 

MONORCHIS,  from  /a ovo $,  and  opyjf,  a  tejlicle .  A 
perfon  is  thus  named  who  hath  but  one  tefticle, 

MONOSPERM ALTHiE A.  A  kind  of  plant  of 
which  they  are  two  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  of  any  ufe 
in  medicine.  ' 

MONS  VENERIS.  The  hill  or  mount  of  Venus. 
It  lies  before  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fymphyfis 
of  the  ofla  pubis  ;  it  is  on  eminence  formed  by  fat  in  the 
fubjacent  cellular  membrane,  and  in  adults  is  generally 
covered  with  hair. 

MONSTROS1  FAS,  1  Mobster.  It  is  generally  ap- 

MONS I  RUM.  J  plied  to  preternatural  produc- 
tons  amongft  animals,  with  inftances  of  which  Schen- 


kius,  Parey,  and  fome  other  writers,  abound.  Sec 
Acephalos.  and  Present atio. 

MONTA  PANNA.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

MONTIA.  A  plant  in  New  Spain  was  thus  named 
by  Dr.  Houftoun,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Monti,  profefi'or  of 
botany  at  Bononia.  Is  is  of  no  medical  ufe. 

MORBI  ORGANICI.  Difeafes  of  particular  organs 
of  the  body.  It  is  fynonymous  with  Dr.  Cullen’s  locales. 
See  Locales. 

MORBILLI.  The  measles.  Avicenna  calls  them 
variola  cholerica.  They  are  alfo  named  rubeola.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  under  the  name  ru¬ 
beola,  in  the  clafs  pyrexise,  and  order  exanthemata.  He 
diftinguifhes  two  fpecies.  1.  Rubeola  vulgaris.  When 
the  eruptions  are  very  fmall,  confluent,  and  corymbofe, 
hardly  rifing  above  the  {kin.  2.  Rubeola  variolares. 
When  the  eruptions  are  diftin£b  and  elevated.  This 
diforder  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  time  that  the 
fmall-pox  appeared  and  hath  great  affinity  to  it.  They 
both  come  from  the  Eaft,  are  both  infeblious,  and  only 
attack  the  fame  perfon  once,  though  fome  fay  this  is  not 
certain. 

The  meajles  is  an  acute  diforder;  Dr.  Mead  fays  it  is 
of  the  peripneumonic  kind  ;  fome  call  it  an  eruptive  fever 
of  a  Ample,  inflammatory  nature ;  others  rank  it  as  an 
eruptive  catarrhal  fever ;  Dr.  Morton  fays,  that  the  fcarlet 
fever  is  the  confluent  meajles ;  and  Dr.  Watfon  obferves, 
that  in-the  fmall-pox  the  eruption  is  critical,  but  not  fo  in 
the  mcaftes ;  there  the  eruption  is  merely  fymptomaticj  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the  cough,  the  peripneumony,  &c. 
are  not  relieved  by  the  eruption,  but  moft  generally  con¬ 
tinue  after  it  is  over;  and  further  he. obferves,  that  it  is  a 
common  notion  that  the  meaft.es  are  a  good  preparative  for 
the  fmall-pox,  but  that  the  opinion  is  falfe,  and  that  from 
experience,  he  obferves,  it  is  moft  prudent  not  to  inocu¬ 
late  for  the  fmall-pox,  until  at  leaft  fix  months  after  a 
bad  kind  of  the  meajles. 

All  ages  are  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe,  but  it  for  the 
moft  part  attacks  children.  In  great  towns  it  is  more 
fatal  than  in  villages. 

In  fome  conftitutions  the  meajles  give  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach  many  days  before  an  evident  invafion,  by  a  fmall, 
frequent,  and  dry  cough,  without  any  other  fenfible  com¬ 
plaint,  though  more  frequently  by  a  general  uneafinefs, 
by  fucceflicns  of  fhivering  and  heat,  and  by  a  fevere 
head-ach  in  grown  perfons,  a  heavinefs  in  children,  and 
often  hoarfenefs,  and  by  what  more  particularly  charac- 
terifes  this  diftemper,  an  inflammation,  and  a  confiderable 
heat  in  the  eyes,  attended  with  a  fwelling  in  the  eye¬ 
lids,  a  defluxion  of  {harp  tears,  and  fo  acute  a  fenfation 
in  the  eyes  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light,  by  very  fre¬ 
quent  fneezing,  and  a  dripping  from  the  nofe.  Sooner 
or  later  a  feveriftmefs  is  manifeft,  and  then  it  foon  in- 
creafes,  a  cough  comes  on,  a  {luffing,  with  a  degree  of 
anguifh,  and  continual  retching  to  vomit ;  violent  pairj 
fieizes  the  loins,  and  fometimes  a  loofenefs,  in  which 
cafe  the  vomiting  is  lefs  troublefome.  In  fome  a  confi¬ 
derable  fweating  chiefly  prevails.  The  fymptoms  are 
generally  more  violent  than  in  the  milder  kind  of  fmall- 
dox ;  they  ufually  increafe  to  the  fourth  day,  at  which 
time  little  red  fpots,  like  flea-bites,  begin  to  appear  in  the 
forehead,  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  which  being  in- 
creafed  in  number  and  bignefs,  run  together,  and  form 
arge  red  fpots  of  different  figures  ;  on  the  third  day 
thefe  fpots  appear  in  fome,  but  in  others  not  until  the 
fifth ;  thefe  fpots  are  compofed  of  fmall  red  pimples, 
feated  next  each  other,  and  rifing  a  little  higher  than 
the  furface  of  the  fkin,  fo  that  they  may  be  felt  upon 
rrefling  them  {lightly  with  the  finger,  though  they  can 
'carce  be  feen ;  many  of  thefe  fpots  foon  joining,  form 
red  ftreaks  or  fuffufions,  larger  or  fmaller,  which  in¬ 
flame  the  fkin,  and  produce  a  fwelling  of  the  face, 
whence  the  eyes  are  fometimes  clofed ;  each  fpot  or  fuf- 
ufion  is  elevated  a  little  above  the  face;  in  the  other 
Darts  of  the  body  this  elevation  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
circumftance  but  the  roughnefs  of  the  {kin ;  this  erup¬ 
tion  firft  appearing  in  the  face,  is  afterwards  extended  to 
the  breaft,  back,  arms,  thighs,  and  legs,  and  they  ge¬ 
nerally  fpread  plentifully  over  the  bread  and  back,  and 
fometimes  red  effufions  are  feen  on  the  bread:,  before  any 
thing  appears  on  the  face.  The  eruption  is  not  lollowed 
Dy  fo  fenfible  an  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  in  the  meajles , 
as  itt  the  fmall-pox  ;  the  retching  and  vomiting,  it  is  true, 
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totally  abate,  but  the  cough,  fever,  head-ach,  &c.  grow 
more  violent ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  weaknefs  of, 
and  defluxion  upon  the  eyes,  the  conftant  drowfiftefs  and 
lofs  of  appetite,  perfiit  in  their  former  Hate.  Sometimes 
a  bilious  vomiting  is  obferved  a  day  or  two  after  the  erup¬ 
tion,  which  is  confiderably  ufeful.  Sometimes  the  patient 
is  relieved  by  a  copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
which  greatly  abates  the  complaints  in  the  head,  eyes, 
and  throat.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  eruptions 
firft  appear,  the  rednefs  diminiffies,  the  fpots  dry  up  and 
fall  off  in  branny  fcales,  the  forehead  and  face  grow  rough, 
but,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  fpots  appear  very 
large  and  red ;  in  about  another  day,  fooner  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  malignity  of  the  fymptoms  attending,  all 
fpots  are  vaniffied  in  the  face,  and  but  few  remain  elfe- 
where  ;  the  face  and  limbs,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
body,  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  bran  fprinkled  over 
them ;  but  in  fome  feafons,  this  branny  appearance  is 
not  attendant.  On  the  ninth  day  from  the  beginning, 
when  the  progrefs  hath  been  fpeedy,  and  on  the  eleventh 
when  it  hath  been  flow,  no  trace  of  rednefs  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  furface  of  the  Ikin  foon  refumes  its  ufual  appear¬ 
ance.  At  the  going  off  of  the  fpots,  the  defluxion  on  the 
eyes  increafe,  the  fever  and  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creafe,  the  cough  becomes  more  troublefome  from  the 
defluxion  on  the  lungs,  fo  that  the  patient  can  get  no  reft 
in  the  day,  and  very  little  in  the  night ;  this  bad  fymptom 
is  worft  after  too  heating  a  regimen,  and  too  warming  me¬ 
dicines,  which  are  often  ufed  to  promote  the  eruptions  ; 
from  thefe  circumllances  arifes  a  peripneumonia,  which 
deftroys  a  great  number  of  patients.  The  bad  fymptoms 
are  often  followed  by  a  loolenefs,  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceeds  the  difeafe,  and  continues  feveral  weeks  after  all 
other  fymptoms  are  quite  removed.  This  loofenefs  is  often 
fatal.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  after  an  hot  regimen, 
the  eruptions  turn  livid,  and  then  black ;  but  this  occurs 
only  in  grown  perfons,  and  except  due  bleeding  and  cool¬ 
ing  antifeptics  prevent,  it  is  fatal.  If  during  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  immediately  after  it,  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  fuch  as  the  vomiting  of  a  bilious  matter,  a 
bilious  loofenefs,  a  confiderable  difcharge  by  urine,  or 
plentiful  fweating  comes  on,  the  patient  recovers  foon 
after  the  fpots  difappear  from  the  (kin ;  but  fometimes  for 
Want  of  thefe  evacuations,  the  venom  of  die  difeafe  is  not 
duly  expelled,  but  is  tranflated  to  the  lungs,  occafioning 
inflammation  there,  with  a  fever,  anguilh,  cough,  or 
Other  fymptoms,  and  along  with  them  no  fmall  danger 
of  life.  This  outrage  is  ufually  lefs  vehement  than 
what  attends  the  meafles ,  but  it  proves  tedious  and 
chronical,  and  the  cough  refembles  the  hooping-cough ; 
but  when  a  cool  regimen  hath  been  ufed,  thefe  confe- 
quences  are  rare. 

The  mcajles  in  their  dangerous  ftate  may  be  confidered 
as  a  peripneumonia.  The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a 
moderate  loofenefs,  a  moift  fkin,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine.  If  the  pain  in  the  head,  which  attends  in  the 
beginning,  continues  through  the  various  ftages,  it  gene¬ 
rally  leaves  fome  bad  complaint,  and,  not  feldom,  a 
gutta  ferena.  When  the  meafles  are  over,  if  a  cough  and 
hoarfenefs  remain,  a  confumption  is  likely  to  follow.  The 
dangerous  fymptoms  are,  a  fudden  difappearance  of  the 
fpots,  a  delirium,  great  lofs  of  fhrength,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  reftleffnefs,  violent  vomiting,  a  continual 
cough,  profufe  fweats,  convulfions,  a  difficulty  of  fwal- 
lowing,  the  fpots  turning  pale,  or  livid. 

The  regimen  fhould  be  the  fame  as  in  the  fmall-pox ; 
but  when  the  fpots  are  gone,  do  not  expole  the  patient 
too  fuddenly  to  a  cold,  or  a  damp  air,  for  thus  an  afthma 
may  be  brought  on. 

Bleeding  very  rarely  fails  to  be  a  firft  ftep  towards  re¬ 
lief  in  this  diforder.  If  the  fymptoms  are  very  mild,  this 
operation  is  not  neceffary ;  but  if  the  heat  is  confiderable, 
the  breathing  much  affe£ted,  or  the  bread  feems  op- 
preffed,  blood  mull  immediately  be  taken  away,  and 
bleeding  may  be  repeated  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe, .  if 
the  pulfe  is  hard,  and  other  fymptoms  feem  to  require 
it.  When  fymptoms  are  violent,  there  is  danger  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  therefore,  whether  the  erup¬ 
tions  have  not  appeared,  are  already  out,  or  on  the 
decline,  the  lancet  muft  not  be  fpared. 

The  regimen,  and  other  means,  being  of  the  cooling 
kind,  the  cough  will  demand  attention;  it,  with  the 
hoarfenefs,  are  belt  relieved  by  vapours  of  warm  water  re- 
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ceived  into  the  throat.  After  the  appearance  of  the-  erup¬ 
tion,  an  anodyne  fhould  be  given  every  night ;  and  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  coftivenefs,  a  clyller  may  be 
given  every  day  from  the  very  beginning.. 

If  purple  or  livid  fpots  appear,  the  bark,  with  vitriolic, 
or  any  of  the  dulcified  mineral  acids,  will  be  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary.  Dr.  Cameron  of  Worcefter  obferves,  that  the  ■ 
coming  on  of  bad  fymptoms,-  after  the  difappearing  of  the 
meafles,  is  owing  to  the  retroceffion  of  the  morbid  acri¬ 
mony  ;  and  that  they  may  be  prevented  by  giving  fmall 
dofes  of  the  bark  in  lubftance,  with  a  little  watery  ex,- 
tradt  of  myrrh  in  fmall  cinnamon  water  ;  thus,  he  fays, 
the  fever  and  the  cough  will  ceafe  on  the  feventh  day, 
but  the  efflorefcence  flays  on  the  face  until  the  twelfth, 
becaufe  the  bark  prevents  the  retroceffion  of -the  morbid 
matter. 

If  haemorrhages  happen,  avoid  aftringents,  and  ftrong 
opiates  ;  but  gentle  opiates  may  be  ufed,  with  vitriolic 
acids  and  the  bark. 

A  loofenefs  coming  on  in  the  beginning,  or  any  other 
period  of  this  difeafe,  is  ufeful  if  it  is  moderate,  but  if  it 
feems  to  affedl  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  mull  not  to¬ 
tally  be  negledled,  nor  yet  checked  very  fuddenly ;  bleed- 
ing  is  generally  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  and  fmall  dofes  of 
rhubarb  may  be  given  with  the  teftaceous  powders.  If 
the  loofenefs  attends  after  the  meajles  are  pall,  a  few 
grains  of  the  cort.  eleuther.  may  be  added  to  each 
dole  of  other  medicines  ;  rhubarb  may  be  given  every 
morning,  and  a  gentle  opiate  at  night. 

If  fymptoms  of  a  peripneumony  come  on,  treat  the  cafe 
as  a  peripneumony  in  its  firft  ftate :  e.  g.  bleed,  apply  a 
blifter  between  the  ffioulders,  and  give  the  antimonial 
powder  as  is  ufual  in  that  fever. 

If  convulfions  proceed  from  the  meajlesi  immediately 
apply  a  blifter. 

If  the  puftules  fink  fuddenly,  proceed  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox  under  the  fame  kind  of  circumftance. 

When  the  meajles  go  off,  gentle  purging  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated,  or  perfpiration  kept  up  for  fome  days. 

Thofe  who  die  of  the  meajles,  are  ufually  taken  off  on 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day  by  a  fuffbcation,  or  by  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  lungs.  Some,  when  the  difeafe  is  ended, 
have  a  loofenefs,  which  continues  feveral  weeks,  and 
brings  on  a  mortal  tabes ;  and  others  have  a  flow  fever, 
with  an  atrophy,  and  a  fwelling  of  the  belly,  which  are 
fatal. 

The  meajles  may  be  inoculated  by  means  of  the  hot 
fharp  rheum,  which  diftils  from  the  eyes,  or  from  the 
blood,  or  by  means  of  flannels  placed  under  the  arm-pits, 
where  the  effluvia  may  be  imbibed,  and  this  applied  where 
a  fmall  puncture  is  made.  Tiffot  affures  us,  that  he  prac- 
tifed  the  inoculation  of  the  mcajles  for  twelve  years,  and 
the  more  he  inoculated,  the  more  he  faw  reafon  for  en¬ 
couraging  others  to  do  the  fame.  Dr.  Home  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  propofed,  by  inoculating  the  meajles,  to  prevent  its 
mortality,  to  prevent  the  cough,  and  to  prevent  the  dif- 
orders  which  in  the  natural  way  are  confequents  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  :  and  his  experience  manifefts  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
oculating  the  meafles,  to  exceed  even  thofe  which  are  ob¬ 
ferved  from  inoculating  the  fmall  pox. 

See  Hoffman,  Mead,  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  and  Hux- 
ham  on  the  Meafles.  Dr.  Homes’s  Medical  Fadls  and 
Experiments.  Tiffot’s  Advice  to  the  People.  Lond.  Med. 
Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  132 — 135.  and  p.  247 — 260. 
Brooke’s  and  the  London  Pradlice  of  Phyfic.  Med.  Muf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  46 — 48.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii. 
P-  *73- 

MORBILLOSA.  Belonging  to  the  Meajles. 

MORBUS.  A  disease.  Galen  defines  it  to  be 
“  fuch  a  preternatural  difpofition  or  affe£tion  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  as  primarily,  and  of  itfelf,  hindered  their 
natural  and  proper  adlion.”  Hippocrates  fays,  “  a  dif¬ 
eafe  is  that  which  afflidls  a  man.”  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce, 
in  his  Elem.  of  the  Pr.  of  Phyf.  fays,  “  A  difeaje  is  fuch 
an  alteration  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  or 
folids,  or  of  their  organization,  or  of  the  adlion  of  the 
moving  power,  as  produces  an  inability  or  difficulty  of 
performing  the  fun£lions  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
fyftem,  or  pain,  or  preternatural  evacuation.  Some  de¬ 
fine  djeajes  one  way,  and  fome  another ;  fome  defcribe 
difeafes  by  their  caufe,  and  others  by  their  effe£t,  fo  that 
much  perplexity  and  uncertainty  is  met  with  on  this 
fubje£t. 
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Dr.  Wallis,  in  Iris  comments  on  the  toorks  of  Syden¬ 
ham,  attempting  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  has  given  a 
definition  of  difeafe^  which  feems  to  comprehend  the 
whole.  He  fays,  “  Difeafe  is  a  prater,  or  luper-natural 
affedtion  of  fome  part  or  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  by  which  the  fyftem  is  injured  and  difturbed ; 
or  the  adtion  of  a  part  impeded,  perverted  or  deftroyed, 
attended  with  peculiar  fymptoms,  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  affection,  and  parts  affedted ;  or  appearances  deviat¬ 
ing  from  health,  from  fome  general  or  partial  affedtion, 
by  which  the  fyftem  in  general,  or  in  part,  is  oppreffed, 
or  disfigured.” 

As  to  particular  difeafes ,  that  immediate  and  conftant 
effedt  of  the  immediate  caufe  which  in  all  cafes  occurs, 
conftitutes  the  difeafe ,  and  the  relation  of  this  with  re- 
fpedt  to  any  particular  difeafe ,  is  its  definition  ;  e.  gr.  an 
inflammation  is  a  too  rapid  afflux  of  humour  through  the 
part.  If  it  is  faid,  that  this  is  not  different  from  a  con- 
geftion  of  blood,  it  is  anfwered,  that  a  congeftion  of  blood 
is  too  great  an  afflux  of  fluid  to  the  part :  the  one  is  too 
rapid,  the  other  too  great;  in  the  one  the  humour  flows 
through,  in  the  other  it  flows  to  the  part :  and  further  to 
diftinguifh  them,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  inflammation 
is  too  rapid  an  influx  from  an  erethifm  as  the  immediate 
caufe ;  and  a  congeftion  is  too  copious  an  influx,  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  part,  as  its  immediate  caufe. 

Difeafes  are  divided  into  acute  and  chronical ;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  the  dkvifion  would  be  better,  if  the  diftindtion  was 
into  febrile  and  not  febrile. 

Several  profeffors  of  medicine  have  arranged  difeafes 
Under  their  refpedtive  claffes,  orders,  genera,  &c.  The 
following  is  according  to  the  method  purfued  by  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  teacher  of  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Cullen.  See  his 
Synopfis  Nofologiae  Methodicae,  edit.  5. 


Claffis  I.  Pyrexise, 


Cl.  II.  Neurofes, 


Cl.  III.  Cachexias, 
Cl.  IV.  Locales, 


Ordo  I.  Febres. 

II.  Phlegmafise. 

III.  Exanthemata. 

IV.  Plaemorrhagiae. 

V.  Profluvia. 

Ordo  I.  Comata. 

II.  Adynamiae. 

III.  Spafmi. 

IV.  Vefaniae. 

Ordo  I.  Marcores. 

II.  Intumefcentiae. 

III.  Impetigines. 
Ordo  I.  Dyfaefthefiae. 

II.  Dyforexire. 

III.  Dyfcinefiae. 

TV.  Apocenofes. 

V.  Epifchefes. 

VI.  Tumores. 

VII.  Edlopiae. 

VIII.  Dialyfes. 


Thefe  orders  are  again  fubdivided  into  near  150  genera. 
See  the  Seats  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes  inveftigated  by 
Anatomy,  by  J.  B.  Morgagni,  M.  D.  tranflated  into  Eng- 

fliffi  by  B.  Alexander,  M.  D.  Ramazini’s  Treatife  on  the 
)iforders  of  Artificers,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr. 
James.  Effay  on  the  Diforders  of  People  of  Fafliion,  by 
M.  Tiffot,  M.  D. 

Morbus  is  a  term  belonging  to  a  variety  of  difeafes , 
which  are  fpecifically  diftinguiffled  by  the  terms  with 
which  they  are  conjoined  viz.  Morbus  arquatus, 
regius.  The  j  aundice.  See  Icterus. 
Attonitus,  caducus,  comitialis,  hercu- 

LEUS,  INFANTILIS,  INTERLUNIUS  MAGNUS,  SACER. 

The  epilepsy,  fee  Epilepsia.  Coxarius,  fee  Ar- 
tiiropuosis;  Gallicus  Indicus,  fee  Lues  Ve¬ 
nerea.  Hungaricus,  called  alfo  apbemerina  Hunga- 
rica,  and  languor  Panonicus.  A  kind  of  tertian  remit¬ 
tent  fever,  which  Juncker  calls  Hungartca  Febris ,  five 
Caftrenjis  ;  STR  ANGUL  ATORIUS  ;  TRUCULENTUS  IN¬ 
FANTUM.  See  Suffocatio,  Stridula,  and  Na- 
r  ion  anus.  A  kind  of  remittent  tertian  fever.  Puli- 
caris.  See  Petechia. 

Niger,  the  black  disease.  So  Hippocrates  named 
this  difeafe.  It  is  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackifh  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  infipid  acid,  or 
vifeid  phlegm,  which  is  thrown  up  by  vomit.  This  eva¬ 
cuation  is  generally  preceded  by  a  pungent,  tentive  pain, 
in  both  the  hypochondria,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
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difeafe  is  attended  with  anxiety,  a  compreffive  pain  in 
the  praicordia,  and  fainting,  which  laft  is  more  frequent, 
more  violent,  and  when  the  blood,  which  is  evacuated,  is 
fetid  and  corrupt;  The  ftomach  and  the  fpleen  are  the 
principal,  if  not  the  proper  feat  of  this  diforder. 

This  diforder  feems  to  differ  not  from  a  vomiting  of 
blood,  any  other  than  as  one  inftance  of  the  fame  differs 
from  another  in  proceeding  from  a  different  caufe. 

The  pains  attending  this  diforder  are  fpafmodic,  and 
muft  be  diftinguiffled  from  an  inflammation  in  the  ftomach. 

The  fpleen  is  often  enlarged,  or  the  liver  much  difor- 
dered  iff  this  difeafe :  when  fymptoms  indicating  thefe 
attend,  a  cure  is  hardly  to  be  expended,  but  great  danger 
attends  when  fainting  is  frequent  and  confiderable ;  but 
the  worft  prognoftic  arifes  from  a  difeharge  of  black,  pitch¬ 
like  fetid  matter  by  ftool.  The  patients  fubjedt  to  this 
terrible  difeharge  of  black  matter  by  ftool,  are  either  hy¬ 
pochondriac  or  difpofed  to  htemorrhoidal  difeharges;  hence 
the  fpafmodic  pains  which  are  felt  in  this  diforder,  for  the 
blood  paffes  with  difficulty  through  the  mefaraic  veffels : 
and  when  in  the  piles  a  black  blood  is  difeharged,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  piles  from  the  black  difeafe ,  by 
the  abfence  of  thofe  pains  in  the  former  which  conftantly 
attend  in  the  latter. 

The  fainting,  which  is  fo  confiderable  in  this  diforder* 
is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  putrefcence  of  the  blood, 
which  is  thrown  out  into  the  bowels,  and  mixes  with  the 
faeces  there. 

During  the  fit,  if  the  body  is  plethoric,  bleed ;  if  the 
pulfe  is  quick  and  ftrong,  a  draught  of  water  fflould  be 
gradually  fwallowed,  in  which  is  a  dram  of  nitre,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  poppy  heads ;  this  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  required.  When  there  is  great  thirft,  pungent 
and  vellicating  pains,  with  fpafmodic  ftridtures  in  the> 
fide,  almond  emulfions,  with  a  little  nitre  and  fyrup  of 
poppy  heads,  fhould  be  frequently  drank ;  emollient  clyf- 
ters  with  nitre  fhould  alfo  be  injedted  frequently. 

To  check  the  fpafms,  the  following  liniment  is  recom¬ 
mended  ; 

R  Camphor.  3  i.  oh  amygd.  J  i.  ol.  rhodii,  gut.  xx.  m. 
After  rubbing  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium  with  this,  a  bladder  of  warm  water  may  be 
applied  thereto. 

After  the  fit,  to  prevent  a  return,  give  half  a  dram  of 
rhubarb,  in  a  glafs  of  water,  at  bed-time,  twice  a  week. 

If  any  other  diforder  is  ^attendant,  endeavour  to  remove 
it,  and  let  a  mucilaginous  nutritive  kind  of  diet  be  ufed, 
but  avoid  oily  kinds  of  aliment. 

See  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii.  De  Morbis ,  fedt.  v.  Hoffman 
Rat.  Med.  Syft.  Edinb.  Med.  Comm.  vol.  iv.  London 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

MORDEHI.  Thus  the  Eaft  Indians  call  a  difeafe  to 
which  they  are  fubjedt.  In  it  the  ftomach  is  dil'ordered, 
whence  arifes  a  perpetual  heat,  copious  fweats,  and  fu- 
pervening  cold,  which  weaken  it  ftill  more.  See  F.  Hoff¬ 
man,  De  Morb.  Epid. 

MORDEXYN.  At  Goa,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  dif¬ 
order  is  very  common  which  feizes  the  patient  fuddenly 
and  unexpectedly  ;  it  is  attended  with  a  continual  naufea 
and  vomiting.  It  often  proves  fatal.  F.  Hoffman,  De 
Morb.  Epid. 

MORHUA.  See  Asellus  major. 

MORILLE.  See  Amanita. 

MORINA.  A  plant  to  which  Tournefort  gives  this 
name,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Morin  of  Paris.  It  is  cordial 
and  perfpirative. 

MORINGA.  A  large  tree  in  Malabar,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whofe  fruit  is  a  foot  long,  as 
thick  as  a  carrot,  with  eight  corners,  and  delicious  to  the  I 
tafte.  The  leaves,  roots,  bark,  and  fruit,  are  antifpaf- 
modic  and  fudorific.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MORO.  An  abfcefs  in  the  fleffl,  refembling  a  mul¬ 
berry. 

MOROSIS,  from  a,  priv.  and  mens ,  the  mind ;  or  fwoos, 
/lu/tus,  folly, fupidity,  alfo fatuitas.  Stupidity,  id  10- 
t ism,  defect  of  imaginatioX.  The  Greek  word  »zc- 
rofis,  correfponds  moft  with  our  Engliffl  word  foolish- 
ness  (in  the  common  acceptation  of  it),  which  is,  when 
reafon  is  rendered  fomewhat  defective.  I  he  immediate 
caufes  are,  a  deficiency  of  vital  heat,  or  a  defedt  in  the  brain. 
Stupid  children  fometimes  become  fprightly  youths  ;  but 
if  Jlupidity  continues  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  is  hardly 
ever  removed.  If  Jlupidity  follows  upon  a  violent  paffion,  * 
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an  injury  done  to  the  head,  or  other  evident  caufe,  if  it 
continues  long,  it  becomes  incurable.  But  the  fiupidity 
which  confifts  in  a  lofs  of  memory,  and  fucceeds  a  lethar¬ 
gy,  fpontaneoufly  ceafes  when  the  lethargy  is  cured. 
See  Amentia. 

MOROSITATES.  Difeafes  which  render  it  difficult 
to  pleafe,  to  gratify,  or  to  fatisfy.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it 
fynonymous  with  dyforexije.  Appetites  erroneous  and 
defe&ive. 

MORPHiEA.  MoupHEwy  scurf.  It  is  ranked 
as  a  fpecies  of  lepvofy,  though  differing  from  it  in  this, 
that  the  feat  of  the  leprofy  is  in  the  fleffi,  but  that  of 
the  morphew  in  the  fkin.  The  alphus  is  fometimes  thus 
named. 

MORPIONES.  Crab-lice.  They  are  fo  called 
from  their  refembling  crab-fiffi.  They  are  in  the  arjn- 
pits,  eye-lids,  eye-brows,  and  pudenda  of  grown  per- 
l'ons.  They  are  flattifh,  and  ftick  fo  clofe  to  the  fkin  as 
with  difficulty  to  be  dillodged.  They  are  alfo  called 
plafluhv,  petolce,  pejfolata,  and,  from  their  often  infeft- 
ing  the  pubes,  they  are  called  pcdiculi  inguinales.  They 
are  deftroyed  either  with  black  foap,  or  mercurial  oint¬ 
ments,  or  a  folution  of  fublimate  in  rofe-water,  of 
which  laft  the  proportion  may  be  £i.  of  fublimate  to 
Jbi.  of  the  water. 

MORS.  Morz.  See  PIippopot amus. 
MORSELLUS,  or  Morsulus.  A  lozenge  or 

TROCHE. 

MORSURA.  A  bite,  generally  underftood  to  be 
venomous,  as  of  a  mad  dog,  a  viper,  & c. 

MORSUS.  A  BITE.  Figuratively  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
a  fort  of  pain  refembling  that  which  is  excited  by  a  bite , 
or  by  gnawing. 

MORSUS  DIABOLI.  The  Devil’s  bite.  In  ana¬ 
tomy  it  is  the  jagged  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
of  the  uterus.  See  Tub.®  Fallopian®  In  botany, 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  fcabius ;  viz.  the  fcabiofa  fuccifa,  Linn. 
Devil’s  bit.  See  Succisa. 

.  ■  Gallin®.  See  Alsine. 

-  Ran®:.  See  Microleuconymph® a. 

MORTA.  The  fame  as  pemphigus. 
MORTARIOLUM.  In  chemiftry,  it  is  a  fort  of 
mould  for  making  cupels  with.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the 
fockets  of  the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATIO.  A  mortification.  From 
mors,  death ,  and  facio  to  make.  The  Greek  word  spha¬ 
celus  is  very  ambiguous  in  its  ufe  among  the  ancients. 
Hippocrates  ufes  this  term  in  different  fenles ;  fometimes 
he  confines  it  to  a  corruption  of  the  bone,  and  in  this 
fenfe  Celfus  ufes  the  verb  vitiari  ;  but  thefe  words  were 
afterwards,  and  now  are  ufed  in  general  to  exprefs  the 
corruption  of  the  flefh  at  well  as  bones,  as  Galen  in  many 
places  expreffes,  and  the  prefent  ufe  of  the  word  in 
practice  teftifies.  For  a  mortification  of  the  foft  parts 
orily,  Hippocrates  often  ufes  the  word  fapran,  mydofan, 
and  fepomenen.  The  word  fphacelus  was  ufed  by,  the 
ancients  to  exprefs  violent  pains,  violent  inflammations 
which  tended  to  mortify  die  part  where  they  were  feated, 
a  mortification  in  part,  or  in  general,  and  alfo  the  wi¬ 
thering  of  any  part.  Galen  fays;  in  Com.  iv.  Lib.  de 
Art.  &  Com.  vii.  Aph.  I.  that  fphacelus  is  taken  for  an 
incipient  gangrene. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  a  gangrene  is  a  beginning  mortifi¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  a  gangrene  is  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  and  the  fkin ;  but  that  a  fphacelus,  or 
mortification ,  is  deeper,  attacking  die  mufcles.  When  a 
mortification  is  in  the  bone,  it  is  called  a  caries.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  confiders  the  mortification  (which  he  names  fphacelus), 
not  as  a  genus  of  difeafe,  but  as  a  mode  of  inflammation 
terminating. 

A  mortification  is,  when  all  vital  aftion  ceafes  in  a  part, 
or  is  the  putrefaction  thereof,  whilft  a  principle  of  life 
remains  in  the  reft  of  the  body.  Celfus  defcribes  the 
progrefs  of  a  gangrene  and  fphacelus  thus :  “  In  this  fpe¬ 
cies  of  ulcer,  the  flefh  is  black,  or  livid,  alfo  dry  or  parch¬ 
ed,  and  the  external  fkin  is  generally  full  of  blackifh  puf¬ 
tules  ;  then  that  which  is  next  to  it  is  pale  or  livid,  and 
almoft  icruginous,  and  without  fenfation.  It  is  ftill  worfe 
in  a  inflammation,  fince  all  the  fymptoms  fpread  at  once 
the  ulcer  into  the  puftulous  place,  the  puftules  into  that 
which  is  pale  and  livid,  the  pale  or  livid  into  that  which 
is  inflamed,  and  that  which  is  inflamed  into  that  which 
is  found.” 
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Dr.  Kirkland  well  obferves,  that  it  is  very  proper  to 
diftinguifh  betwixt  local  gangrenes  inclining  to  fpread, 
and  gangrenes  from  a  bad  habit  ;  on  which  he  obferves 
as  follows : 

“  When  the  mortification  arifes  Amply  from  injury 
done  to  the  limb,  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  gangrene,  but 
comes  on  in  confequence  of  an  abfolute  ftagnation  of  the 
blood  and  juices  alone,  and  accordingly  the  ikin,  and  all 
the  injured  parts,  become  dead  and  putrid  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  previous  emphyfema.  A  mortification 
arifing  indeed  from  a  weaknefs,  and  deficiency  of  native 
heat,  comes  on  in  the  fame  manner,  only  more  gra¬ 
dual,  with  the  fame  appearances  ;  but  the  ftate  of  the 
patient  will  eafily  lead  to  tlie  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
external  injury  is  the  caufe,  if  an  incifion  is  early  made, 
the  part  is  infenfible,  and  no  other  than  extravafated  blood 
is  difcharged.  In  this  kind  of  mortification ,  the  counte¬ 
nance  is  ferene,  nor  does  any  other  fever  fupervene,  but 
fuch  as  is  common  to  contufed  wounds ;  and,  unlefs  the 
afleded  part  is  very  near  the  body,  the  difeafe  flowly  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  by  the  acrid  fluids  corroding  the  neighbouring 
parts  in  the  manner  of  a  cauftic,  till  matter  enough  is  ab- 
forbed  to  contaminate  (unlefs  prevented)  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood.  But  a  flop  may  be  always  put  to  local 
fphacelus;  for  a  mortification  rarely  arifes  merely  from 
the  injury  done  to  the  part,  which  would  not  give  way 
to  proper  management. 

“  When  a  mortification  (fuppofe  when  a  compound 
fradure  hath  happened)  arifes  from  an  internal  caufe,  that 
is,  from  a  gangrenous  difpofition  of  the  juices;  foon  after 
the  injury  is  received,  whether  a  large  wound  is  made  by 
external  violence,  or  a  fmall  wound  by  protrufion  of  the 
broken  bone,  the  lymph  which  ftagnates  about  the  wound 
immediately  inflames  and  corrodes  the  veffels  which  con¬ 
tain  it ;  when  air-bubbles  in  the  adipofe  and  other  mem¬ 
branes  are  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  which  air-bubbles,  by 
increafing  the  inflammation,  are  increafed,  and  extended 
immediately  upon  the  fmalleft  degree  of  obftrudion  tak¬ 
ing  place,  all  over  the  limb,  See.  an  emphyfema  often  firft. 
dilcovering  the  tragedy  that  is  ading  under  the  fkin,  not 
yet  apparently  difeafed.  A  fever  at  this  time  frequently 
comes  on,  accompanied  with  a  delirium,  great  dejedion 
of  fpirits,  and  often  a  particular  wildnefs  in  the  looks ; 
the  pulfe  is  either  quick,  low,  weak,  and  fluttering,  or 
quick,  unequal,  and  hard,  and  the  feene  is  frequently 
clofed  with  a  rapidity  that  will  not  admit  of  affiftance. 
If  an  incifion  is  made  into  the  affeded  part,  when  the 
air-bubbles  are  firft  formed,  it  is  fenfible,  and  blood  is 
difcharged  from  the  arteries,  in  a  florid  ftate,  as  free  as 
ufual ;  the  adipofe  membrane  is  of  a  darkifh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  mufcles  only  appear  browner  than  common. 
Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  inflated,  and  the  mufcles, 
not  yet  having  loft  their  fhape,  frequently  force  them- 
felves  out  immediately  upon  making  an  incifion,  with  a 
large  difeharge  of  wind,  and  a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  : 
the  blood  in  the  veffels  is  now  turned  to  a  black  coagu¬ 
lated  mafs,  the  adipofe  membrane,  and  the  membranes 
in  the  interfaces  of  the  mufcles  and  fibres,  and  the  muf¬ 
cles  themfelves,  putrefy;  and,  laftly,  the  fkin  alfo  be¬ 
comes  livid  and  putrid ;  from  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
a  gangrene  brings  on  a  fphacelus,  while  the  blood  is 
yet  circulating  in  the  veffels.” 

The  ufual  figns  of  a  prefent  gangrene  are,  the  fudden 
removal  of  inflammation  (when  inflammation  attends); 
the  leffened  fenfation  of  the  part,  the  fkin  does  not  foJ 
fpeedily  mortify  as  the  cellular  membrane ;  hence,  till  the 
fkin  is  deftroyed,  there  is  a  little  feeling.  A  pale,  cine- 
ritious,  dark,  livid,  or  black  colour,  which  is  always 
worfe  as  it  recedes  from  the  pale  to  the  black.  Softnefs 
and  flaccidity  of  the  parts,  fo  as  to  retain  the  impreffion 
made  by  the  finger ;  puftules  or  blifters,  full  of  lympha¬ 
tic,  yellowifh,  or  reddifh  ichor  ;  this  is  generally  accounted 
the  pathognomonic  fign  of  a  gangrene  on  the  external 
part  of  the  body.  When  a  gangrene  is  induced  by  cold, 
an  itching  and  a  violent  fenfe  of  punfture,  together  with 
intenfe  rednefs,  foqn  fucceeded  by  blacknefs,  which  indi¬ 
cates  mortification :  the  cold  produces  firft  a  palenefs, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  rednefs  accompanied  by  a  trouble- 
fome  pungent  pain,  or  an  uneafy  itching.  Then  the 
rednefs  is  increafed  to  a  purple  colour,  and  then  the  part 
becomes  black. 

The  immediate  caufe  is,  the  reduction  of  the  vital 
y  heat 
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he  it  in  the  part  to  a  certain  degree  below  that  winch 
health  requires. 

The  mediate  caufes  are,  violent  inflammation,  which, 
by  the  heat  attending,  fo  diftends  the  cellular  membrane 
as  to  comprefs  the  veflels,  Hop  the  circulation  In  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  and  deltroy  the  vital  adtion  there.  The  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  juices  by  rupturing  the  veflels  in  an  inflam¬ 
ed  part,  occafiohs  an  extravafation  of  blood,  which  pu¬ 
trefying,  produces  a  mortification.  A  contufion  or  wound 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  by  preventing  any  further  influx  of 
the  vital  heat  to  the  parts  below  where  the  injury  is  re¬ 
ceived,  caufes  a  mortification  there.  External  compref- 
fion,  intenfe  cold,  cofnpreflion  from  tumors  internally, 
poifons,  &c. 

The  prognoftics  are  to  be  taken  from  the  patient’s  age, 
the  attending  diforder  (if  there  is  any),  the  circumftances 
of  the  mortification ,  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  caufe,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  &c. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  confirm  the  ftrength,  or 
to  raife  and  maintain  the  vital  heat  a  little  above  the  natu¬ 
ral  healthy  degree,  to  prevent  the  ingrefs  of  the  putrid 
matter  into  the  veins,  to  check  and  remove  the  putre¬ 
faction  formed. 

The  bark  is  the  only  known  fpecific,  but  yet  its  life  is 
not  to  be  indifcriminately  admitted  of  in  every  cafe  ;  in  ha¬ 
bits  that  are  lax  and  feeble,  no  objections  can  occur  to  pro¬ 
hibit  it ;  but  in  inflammatory  habits  nitre,  or  mineral  acids, 
fliould  accompany  it  if  given,  and  great  caution  is  necef- 
fary  before  it  is  directed.  If  the  inflammation  is  confider- 
able,  the  mineral  acids  are  more  proper  than  the  bark. 

If  the  pulfe  is  ftrong,  large,  and  hard,  and  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  body  are  vkarm,  the  urine  red  and  high  co¬ 
loured,  the  circulation  is  fufficiently  ftrong,  fo  need  not 
be  increafed ;  but,  if  the  pulfe  is  weak,  and  the  fymptoms 
indicate  a  defective  vital  heat,  cordials  will  be  necefiary. 

The  following  preparation  of  the  bark  will  be  advife- 
able,  R  aq.  fontan  &  aq.  cinnam.  fort,  aa  |  4.  pulv. 
port.  Peruv.  3  fs.  m.  cochl.  ij.  omni  femihora  fumend. 
agitata  phiala. 

Mr.  Pott’s  obferves,  that  a  mortification  proceeds  from  a 
circulation  that  is  too  rapid  or  too  languid ;  that,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  bleeding  and  diluters,  and  in  the  fecond,  cor¬ 
dials  and  invigorating  medicines,  mull  be  prefcribed. 
When  a  mortification  is  from  an  internal  caufe,  there  is 
ufually  great  pain,  and  opium  is  directed  to  be  freely 
ufed.  This  Ihould  be  done  whether  the  caufe  is  internal 
or  external ;  in  thefe  cafes  opium  is  the  greateft  cordial 
known. 

If  a  putrid  fcurvy  affects  the  patient,  adminifter  fuch 
medicines  as  will  oppofe  it ;  or  if  any  other  diforder  at¬ 
tends,  the  proper  means  muft  be  made  ufe  of,  by  which  it 
may  moll  fpeedily  be  removed. 

The  external  applications  Ihould  be  removed  as  often  as 
they  feern  to  have  acquired  a  putrid  fmell,  which  will  be 
in  three  or  four  hours,  while  the  diforder  is  in  its  pro- 
grefs  •,  but  when  it  abates,  the  dreflings  may  continue  pro- 
portionably  longer. 

As  an  external  application,  Heifter  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  R  Aq.  calcis  f.  fo  i-  fp-  vini  camph.  3  iii. 
aquse  ammon.  3  fs-  m.  Apply  it  frequently  and  warm  5  it 
is  powerfully  antiputrefcent,  it  ftimulates  and  digefts*  As 
a  cataplafm,  the  catapl.  cumini  is  molt  commonly  di¬ 
rected,  and  rarely  need  be  fet  afide  for  any  other.  When 
a  mortified  part  is  fcarified,  immediately  foment  it  with 
a  proper  antifeptic  fomentation  made  warm,  and  after  fo¬ 
menting  it  for  fome  time,  apply  a  warm  antifeptic  cata¬ 
plafm.  If  emollients  are  mixed  with  antifieptics ,  they  af- 
fift  in  feparating  the  putrid  parts,  and  flopping  the  farther 
progrefs  of  the  mortification. 

When  the  efchar  or  the  mortified  parts  begin  to  fepa- 
rate,  remove  no  more  at  each  dreffing  than  comes  away 
without  pain  or  lofs  of  blood.  Bladders  of  warm  water 
may  be  laid  over  the  dreflings ;  they  continue  the  heat 
much  longer  and  more  equally. 

That  fpecies  of  mortification  which  arifes  from  cold,  fee 
in  the  article  Congelatus. 

Some  inllances  of  mortification  require  that  the  limb  be 
amputated.  When  this  misfortune  happens  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  penetrates  to  the  bones,  deftroying  the 
whole  furrounding  foft  parts,  amputation  is  often  necef- 
fary.  However,  in  general,  amputation  fhould  not  take 
place  until  a  feparation  of  the  mortified  part  from  the 
found  is  perceptible.  But  as  loon  as  this  feparation  hath 


occurred,  no  time  fliould  be  unnecefiarily  loft  in  having 
recourfe  to  the  operation  j  for  fo  long  as  any  of  the  cor¬ 
rupted  parts  remain  in  contaft  with  the  found,  die  fyflem 
muft  Hill  be  fufferingby  the  conflant  abforption  of  putref- 
cent  particles.  For  inflances  of  deviation  from  this  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  fee  the  articles  Fractura,  Arteria,  &c.  It 
fometimes  happens  that  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties  oflify,  which,  by  deftroying  the  elaflicity,  produces 
a  mortification,  which  appears  firft  at  the  toes,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  limb,  nearly  as  high  as  the  oflification  ter¬ 
minates:  fo  that  in  mortifications  from  this  caufe,  we  fee 
why  the  amputation,  during  their  increafe,  is  of  fo  littlo 
fervice,  unlefs  performed  above  the  oflification  ;  but  we 
have  no  way  to  judge  where  the  oflification  ends,  except 
by  the  inference  we  make  from  the  gangrene  flopping. 

It  maybe  further  added,  that,  at  the  point  of  alteration 
from  a  mortification ,  the  adjacent  part  is  yet  in  a  bad  ftate, 
"and  fliould  be  Hill  left  quietly,  until,  with  the  afliftance  of 
cordial,  See.  medicines,  granulations  of  good  flefli  appear 
on  the  found  part ;  and  difeover  the  healthy  ftate  of  the 
blood.  Until  this  appearance,  amputation  is  but  rarely  to 
be  admitted. 

See  Boerhaave’s  Aph.  the  Englifh  tranflation,  p.  104 
— x  1 8.  HiTdanus  de  Gangraena  &  Sphacelo.  Heifter’s 
Surgery.  Kirkland’s  Obf.  on  Pott’s  Remarks  on  Frac¬ 
tures.  Pott’s  Works.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  93 — a  22; 
Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  291 — 433.  London 
Med.  Tranfadlions  vol.  iii.  p.  47.  Pearfon’s  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol  i.  p.  105.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  8. 

MORUM.  An  excrefcence  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin 
in  many  parts  of  the  body,  refembling  a  mulberry. 
When  this  happens  on  the  eye-lids,  the  Arabians  call  it 
alchute. 

MORUS.  The  mulberry-tree.  The  morns 
nigra,  Linn.  Its  fruit  hath  the  common  quality  of  all 
other  fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quenching  thirfl,  and 
promoting  the  grofler  fecretions.  A  fyrup  is  made  of  the 
juice  of  this  fruit,  but  otherwife  it  is  of  very  little  ufe  in 
medicine.  See  Raii  Hift.  See  alfo  Lignum  fla- 

VUM. 

MORXI.  A  peftilential  diftemper  very  common  in 
Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

MOSA.  A  fort  of  liniment  fuch  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany ;  it  is  made  of  wheat-flour  and  milk,  and  is  of 
no  greater  confiftence  than  what  requires  a  fpoon  for  eat* 
ing  it  with. 

MOSCH.  Caftellus  fays  they  are  a  fort  of  roriferous 
veflels,  which  Bilfius  difeovered  in  the  kidneys. 

MOSCH  ATELLINA,  called  alfo  ranunculus  nemoro- 
fius,  ariftolochia  rotunda  concava,  &c.  denticulata.  It  is 
called  mofichatellina ,  as,  diminutive  from  mofehus ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  is  a  fmall  plant  which  fmells  like  mulk.  Its 
root  is  refolvent  and  detergent.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MOSCHUS.  Mas  K.  It  is  an  odoriferous  grumous 
fubftance.  The  animal  which  affords  this  odoriferous 
drug,  is  the  capreolus  mofichi  of  Gefner,  animal  mofichifc - 
rum  of  Ray,  &c.  the  musk  animal  of  Le  Brun,  &c. 
the  capra  mofichi,  cervus  odoratus ,  the  mofichus  mofehi- 
ferus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Tibet  musk  of  Pennant. 
This  animal  is  a  quadruped,  with  cloven  hoofs,  fome- 
what  of  the  form  of  a  roebuck,  according  to  Mr. 
Pennant’s  defeription  of  it,  who  further  informs  us, 
that  the  noted  drug  which  bears  the  fame  name  with 
this  animal,  is  found  in  a  bag  or  tumor  of  the  fize 
of  a  hen’s  egg,  on  the  belly  of  the  male  only  ;  this  bag 
is  kidney-fhaped  and  pendulous,  furnifhed  with  two 
fmall  orifices ;  the  largeft  is  oblong  ;  the  other  is  round 
the  one  is  naked,  the  other  is  covered  with  long  hairs. 
The  mufk  is  contained  in  this.  The  hunters  cut  off  the 
bag,  and  tie  it  up  for  fale.  The  Tibet  mujk  is  the  beft, 
and  is  the  ftrongeft  in  rutting  time.  See  Pennant’s  Hift. 
of  Quadrupeds. 

Pomet  gives  a  good  figure  of  this  animal  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Drugs.  The  beft  mufik  is  brought  from  Tonquin  in 
China ;  it  is  in  thin  bags  that  have  brownifh  hairs ;  an  in¬ 
ferior  fort  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  bags  that  have 
white  hairs  in  them.  Neuman  fays,  the  quality  of  one 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other. 

Fine  mujk  is  brought  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders, 
about  the  fize  of  pigeon’s  eggs,  covered  with  fliort 
brownifh  hairs,  well  filled,  and  without  any  aperture  or 
appearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  mujk  itfelf  is 
dry,  with  a  kind  of  umftuofity,  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  . 

or 
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or  rufty  blackifh  colour,  in  {mail  round  grains,  with  very 
few  hard  black  clots,  perfectly  free  from  any  fandy  or 
other  vifible  foreign  matter.  Chewed  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper  it  is  bright,  yellowifh,  fmooth,  and  free 
from  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron  it  catches  flame, 
and  burns  almoft  entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifh  afhes.  It  hath  a  bit- 
terifh  fubacrid  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a 
diftance,  but  difagreeable  if  nearly  fmelt  to,  unlefs  weak¬ 
ened  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubftances. 

A  fmall  quantity  macerated  in  redbified  fpirit  of  wine 
imparts  a  deep  tindbure  and  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  it ; 
the  fpirit  l'o  covers  the  flavour  of  the  mujk,  that  this  tinc¬ 
ture  difcovers  but  little  fmell,  but  on  dilution  the  full  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  mujk  is  manifefted  :  a  drop  or  two  commu¬ 
nicates  to  a  quart  of  wine,  or  to  watery  liquors,  a  rich 
mufky  fcent.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  may  thus  be 
flavoured  by  a  certain  known  proportion  of  mufk ,  is  the 
beft  criterion  of  the  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  of  it. 

Redbified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  completely  the  adbive 
matter  of  the  mufk  ;  watery  liquors  rake  it  only  in  part, 
though,  by  the  intervention  of  a  mucilage,  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  mujk  mixes  with  the  water,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture. 

Mijlura  Mofchata.  Musk  Mixture  formerly  Jule- 
pum  e  Mofcho,  Musk  Julep. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ;  of  mufk,  two  fcruples  ; 
of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  of  double  refined  fu- 
gar,  of  each  one  dram  ;  grind  the  mufk  with  fugar,  then 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rofe-water  by  degrees.  Vola¬ 
tile  fpirits  are,  in  many  cafes,  a  ufeful  addition  to  mufk, 
and  enables  the  water  to  keep  more  of  it  difiblved ;  two 
drams  of  the  volative  fpirit  may  be  added  to  the  above 
mixture.  , 

By  diftillation,  waterbeeomes  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  fcent  of  mujk,  and  feems  to  elevate  all  its  odoriferous 
matter,  while  the  redbified  fpirit,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
over  little  or  nothing  of  it. 

The  principal  ufe  of  mitfk  is  in  nervous  diforders.  Its 
impreffions  of  the  organs  of  fmell  fometimes  diforders  per- 
fons  who  are  hyfterically  difpofed,  or  whofe  conftitutions 
are  pofieffed  of  great  fenfibility  ;  yet,  when  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  it  abates  fymptoms  of  that  kind  which  its  fmell  pro¬ 
duces.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  of  the  antifpafmodic  clafs 
of  medicines.  But  much  of  the  advantage  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  is  loft  by  giving  it  in  too  fmall  dofes.  Dr.  Wall,  of 
Worcefter,  relates,  that  two  perfons,  who  were  labouring 
under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and  want 
of  fleep,  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  were  per- 
fedbly  relieved  by  .  two  dofes  of  mufk  of  fixteen  grains 
each ;  he  further  obferves,  that  convulfive  hiccoughs,  at¬ 
tended  with  the  worft  fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dofe 
or  two  of  ten  grains  ;  that  where,  on  account  of  convul- 
fions,  no  medicine  could  be  given  at  the  mouth,  mujk 
anfvvered  the  end,  when  adminiftered  by  way  of  clyfter ; 
that  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  perfumes  take  it  very  well  by 
.way  of  bolus ;  that  under  fix  grains  he  never  faw  any 
benefit  by  its  ufe,  but  that  ten  grains  and  upward  pro¬ 
motes  a  diaphorefis  without  heating  or  giving  any  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  abates  pain,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and,  after  the  fweat  begins,  it  promotes  fleep  ;  and  that  in 
maniac  cafes  it  hath  afforded  a  temporary  relief.  Dr. 
Owen,  of  Shrewfbury,  relates  a  Angular  inftance  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  yet  larger  dofes,  in  a  convulfive  diforder;  after 
all  other  ufual  methods  failing,  he  gave  dofes  of  half  a 
dram  every  four  hours.  See  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
vol.  iii. 

Mufti  is  beft  given  in  fubftance,  in  lai*ge  dofes,  from 
half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  and  thefe  mull  be  quickly 
repeated  till  the  difeafe  is  conquered.  We  are  to  form 
our  judgment  of  its  goodnefs  by  the  ftrength  of  its  odour, 
and  always  be  careful  of  having  it  genuine,  much  of  its 
efficacy  depends  upon  that.  It  is  a  powerful  remedy  in 
many  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  aft'edbions,  and  has  been 
extremely  beneficial  in  the  hydrophobia,  in  the  gout  in 
the  ftomach,  in  large  dofes ;  head-ach,  and  delirium, 
fpafm  of  the  pharynx.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica,  where, 
in  large  dofes,  it  is  faid  to  procure  fleep,  and  as  certainly 
occafioning  a  profufe  fweat,  hence  properly  confidered 
as  a  fudorific. 

When  mufk  occafions  hyfteric  fymptoms  by  its  fmell, 
fetids  applied  to  the  nofe  foon  afford  relief. 


See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Schrockii  Hiftoria  Mofchi. 

Mosch.  Arabum.  See  Abelmoschus. 

■ - Mose  hazuania.  SeeENDiCA.  • 

MOSQUITO.  It  is  a  cutaneous  diforder  in  theEaft 
Indies,  which  fometimes  is  produced  by  fweating,  and 
fometimes  by  the  bite  of  an  iufeht  which  the  Portuguefe 
call  mofqueta  ;  whence  the  name  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  pimples  rife  on  the  ficin,  an  itching  immediately  follows, 
which,  if  fcratched,  is  foon  followed  by  an  ulcer.  When 
fweating  is  the  caufe,  perfpirative  medicines  are  taken 
inwardly,  and  the  itching  is  allayed  by  waffling  the  fkin 
with  vinegar  in  which  nitre  is  diffoived.  See  Bontius 
de  Med.  Ind. 

MOS YLETICUS  BLASTUS.  Thenameofafpecies 
of  caffia  mentioned  by  Oribafius. 

MOSYLLON  An  epithet  for  the  choiceft  cinnamon. 
See  Cinnamomum. 

MOTA.  See  Castanea. 

MOTORES  OCULORUM.  Thefe  nerves  are  alfo 
called  motores  oculorum  communes,  oculares  communes, 
and  oculo-mufculares.  Thefe  are  the  third  pair  of  nerves 
from  the  head;  they  pierce  the  dura  mater  by  the  fides  of 
the  cella  turcica,  run  through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale 
fuperius,  and  go  to  all  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  except  the 
obliquus  fuperior  and  abdudtor  of  each.  They  go  like- 
wife  to  the  levator  palpebne  fuperioris,  and  fend  twigs  to 
torm  the  ciliary  nerves  ;  feme  twigs  are  alfo  fent  to  the 
choroide.s  and  iris. 

- Oculorum  exteuni.  Thefe  nerves  are  alfo 

called  oculares  extern i,  ophthalmic l  exterrfi,  orbitariiy  and 
oculo-mufculqres-extcrni.  They  are  the  fixth  pair  of  nerves 
that  go  out  fiom  the  head.  They  lie  between  the 
fifth,  go  to  the  abdubhores  oculorum ,  run  .forward  on  the 
fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  and  get  into  the  orbit  by  the 
foramen  lacerum  orbitale  fuperius  ;  by  the  fide  of  the 
fella  turcica  they  give  off  what  is  calkd  the  beginning  of 
the  intercoftal  nerves,  but  are  more  properly  branches  of 
the  intercoftal,  which  join  thefe  nerves. 

MOTORII.  Difeafes  from  clonic  fpafm.  See  Spas¬ 
mus  Clonicus.  Alfo  the  Motores  Oculorum. 

MOUL-EL A  V OU,  alfp  called  arbor  lamgera ,  fpinofa, 
gofftpium  arboreum  cattle  fpinofo .  It  is  a  tall  cottoii- 
bearing  tree ;  of  the  bark  of  the  root  an  emetic  is  pre¬ 
pared. 

MOUL-ILA,  feu  Moul-elavou.  The  Indian 
lemon-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  both  acid  and  aro¬ 
matic  like  the  pepper.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MOULLAVA.  A  podded  Indian  plant;  but 
it  is  not  noted  for  any  medical  virtue.  See  Raii 
Hift. 

MOUROUVE.  Ray  mentions  this  as  refembling  a 
plum-tree,  and  bearing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fruit  refembling  a  cherry. 

MOUNT-SION  WATER.  This  is  a  chalybeate,  and 
no  known  water  of  the  kind  is  obferved  to  keep  fo  well, 
and  to  retain  its  natural  contents  fo  long.  See  an  Effay 
on  the  Liverpool  Spa.  Water,  by  T.  Houlfton,  M.  D. 

MOXA,  alfo  called  artemifta  Chinenfis ,  mufta-pattra. 
Moxa,  or  mugwort  of  China.  It  is  a  foft  lanugi- 
nous  fubftance,  prepared  in  Japan  from  the  young  leaves 
of  a  fpecies  of  muguiort,  by  beating  then  together  when 
thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands, 
till  only  the.  fine  fibres  are  left. 

The  down  on  the  leaves  of  mullein,  cotton,  hemp,  Sec. 
do  as  well  as  m%xa. 

I11  the  eaftern  countries  it  is  ufed  by  burning  it  on  the 
fkin  :  a  little  cone  of  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  the  part,  pre- 
vioufly  moiftened,  and  fet  on  fire  at  the  top ;  it  burns 
down  with  a  temperate  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark- 
coloured  fpot,  the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by 
applying  a  little  garlic ;  the  ulcer  is  left  to  difeharge,  or 
is  foqn  healed,  according  to  the  intention  in  ufing  the 
moxa. 

MUCAGO.  See  Mucilaco. 

MUCH  ARUM.  A  barbarous  word,  fignifying  an  in- 
fuffion  of  rofes,  made  with  warm  water,  and  with  fugar 
reduced  to  a  fyrup. 

MUCILAGO.  A  mucilage,  alfo  mucago.  It  is 
any  vifeid  glutinous  liquor  made  with  warm  water,  as  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  of  quince-feeds,  which  are 
made  by  diffolving  the  gum,  or  the  foluble  part  on  the 
hulk  of  the  feed  in  water. 
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Mucilage  is  alfo  that  humour  vrhich  is  feparated  from 
glands  about  the  joints,  in  order  to  the  eafy  motion  there¬ 
of.  See  Synovia. 

MUCILAGINOSA  LIGAMENTA*  See  Capsu- 

LARIA  LIGAMENTAi 

MUCOCARNEUS.  In  M.  A.  Severinus  it  is  ah  epi¬ 
thet  for  a  tumor,  or  abfcefs,  which  is  partly  flelhy,  and 
partly  mucous,  called  alfo  myxo  farcoma. 

MUCOSiE  GLANDULE.  '  The  glands  difcovered 
by  Cowper  in  the  penis,  commonly  called  Cowper’s 
elands. 

MUCOSUM  LI  G AMENTUM.  It  is  betwixt  the 
nature  of  a  ligament  and  a  cartilage,  and  full  of  glairy 
matter.  It  is  fituated  betwixt  each  of  the  vertebra,  and 
admits  them  to  recede  from,  or  approach  nearer  to  each 
other*  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  at  night  a  man  is  half  an 
inch  (horter  than  in  a  morning. 

MUCRO.  A  sharp  point.  Thofe  leaves  or  fruits 
of  plants  which  are  terminated  in  a  fliarp  point,  are 
termed  mucronated.  Mucro  is  alfo  Mcfharp-point  of  the 
heart. 

MUCRONATUM,  Os,  from  mucro ,  a  point  of  a  j word , 
or  more  properly  mucronata  cartilago.  i.  e.  the  ensiform 
CARTILAGE. 

MUCUNA  GUACU.  The  largefl  and  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  kind  of  phafeolus  in  Brafil.  It  grows  on  a  tree  of 
the  fame  name.  The  beans  are  poifonous,  but  eafily  ren¬ 
dered  fit  for  food.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MUCUS.  By  it  is  ufually  underftood  that  vifeid  fluid 
which  is  fecreted  in  the  membrana  pituitaria,  and  dif- 
charged  from  the  nofe  upon  blowing.  But  mucus  is  the 
covering  for  the  furfaces  of  all  the  membranes  in  the  body 
that  are  expofed  to  any  extraneous  matter  •,  fuch  as  the 
fkin,  internal  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nofe,  lungs,  cefo- 
phagus,  flomach,  inteflines,  urinary  paflages,  &c.  It  is  a 
compound  of  coagulable  matter  and  water.  It  defends  the 
membranes  from  being  too  much  flimulated  by  what  is 
applied  to  them.  It  is  colourlefs,  infipid,  inodorous,  and 
incapable  of  ftimulating  •,  but  if  its  fecretion  is  fuddenly 
increafed,  inftead  of  a  fimple  mucus ,  it  becomes  a  watery 
kind  of  fluid,  containing  the  falts  of  the  blood,  and,  in 
confequence  of  them,  is  capable  of  ftimulating,  lofes  its 
quality  of  defending  the  membranes  from  acrimony,  and 
further,  its  colour  often  is  changed  to  a  whitifh,  or  a 
greenifh  yellow,  and  now  and  then  it  acquires  a  fmell, 
and  puts  on  in  fome  refpe&s  the  appearance  of  pus,  but 
to  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other  fee  Pus.  See  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  i.  p.  21,  & c. 

MUGILIS.  Mullet.  This  in  the  proper  fenfe  is 
the  mugil,  or  cephalus  of  the  generality  of  authors,  called 
alfo  cephalos,  the  cephalus  of  Ariftotle  and  the  Greeks, 
and  the  ceftreus,  or  ceftreus  of  Oppian,  and  others. 
It  feems  to  be  of  a  fpecies  between  the  carp  and  had¬ 
dock  •,  lefs  dry  than  the  one,  and  more  fucculent  than 
the  other.  It  is  fufhciently  foluble,  and  nutritious.  The 
Romans  valued  a  fifh  of  this  name  highly  for  its  exqui- 
fite  relifh,  but  whether  this  be  the  fame  is  uncertain. 

MU  GO.  A  name  for  the  mountain-pine. 

MULiE.  Puftules  contracted  either  by  heat  or 
cold. 

MULIERATUS.  See  Malaziss atus. 

MULLA.  A  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  jeflamy. 

MULSUM  Hydromeli,  honey  and  water,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  acratomeliy  ftom  vinumy  and  [x*Xi,  me l ; 

but  then  fignifies  wine  fweetened  with  honey.  See  Con- 
ditum. 

MULTICAPSULARES  PLANTS.  They  are  fuch 
as  have  feveral  pods  of  feeds  fucceeding  each  flower,  as 

flip  PploTVlItlP  tw  C* 

MULTIFIDUS  SPIN/E,  Musculus.  This-  muf- 
cle  lies  under  the  fpinalis.  It  rifes  from  the  roots  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefles,  and  runs  to  the  roots  of  the  fpinal 
procefles  *,  it  is  commonly  called  tranfverfalis,  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  the  tranfverfalis  colli y  dorfiy  and  lumfyntm. 
The  tranfverfalis  lumborum  is  alfo  called  facer. 

MULTIFORME  Os.  See  Os  Cuboides. 

MULTIPEDiE.  Multipeds.  They  are  fuch  as 
have  more  feet  than  four.  It  is  the  fame  as  millepedes. 
MULTIPES.  Polypus. 

MULTISILIQUTE  PLANTAE.  They  are  fuch  as 
have  after  each  flower  many  diftinCt,  long,  flender,  and 
many  times  crooked  cafes,  or  fdiqua?,  in  which  their  feed 


is  contained  *,  and  which,  when  they  ripen,  open  of  them- 
felves,  and  let  the  feeds  drop.  Of  this  kind  are  colum¬ 
bines,  houfleek,  &c. 

MUMIA.  Mummy.  This  name  is  varioufly  applied. 

It  fignifies  pijfafphaltum,  or  bitumen,  or  a  certain  liqua- 
men  found  in  fepulchres,  in  which  the  bodies  of  men 
which  have  been  enbalmed  with  fpices,  have  been  pre- 
ferved  many  years,  and  is  alfo  given  to  a  carcafe  that  is 
dried  by  the  fun  and  fands.  Thefe  bodies  by  drying  are 
of  the  confiftence  of  horn,  and  light,  and  are  called 
white  mummies-.  Other  carcafes  are  embalmed,  and  then 
are  called  mummies  j  of  this  kind  are  thofe  which  are 
called  Egyptian.  Mumia  medullas  is  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.  Mumia  elementorum ;  fo  Paracelfus  and  Hel- 
mont  name  a  balfam,  which  is  defined  to  be  the  balfam 
of  the  external  elements.  ATumia  tranlmarina;  thus 
fome  have  called  manna.  Mumia  *,  thus  water  is  called 
which  is  collected  in  a  phial  from  the  breath  of  a  man 
received  therein,  after  wafhing  his  mouth  with  water. 
Mumia  y  it  is  a  fubtil,  fpirituous,  aetherial  fubftance, 
innate  in  everybody,  and  remaining  therein  in  fome  mea- 
fure  after  death.  Mumia ,  that  which  is  taken  from  a 
human  body  is  a  refinous  matter,  hath  an  hardened,  black, 
fhining  furface,  is  acrid  and  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  of  a 
fragrant  fmell.  Alumia,  that  which  is  particularly  called 
mummy  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  concreted  liquor,  obtained 
in  fepulchres  by  exudation  from  carcafles  embalmed  with 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  balfam. 

MUNDICATIVA.  J  Cleaning,  deterging,  purify- 

MUNDIFICATIVA.  )  ing. 

MUNDIFICATIVUM  PARACELSI.  R  Mel  Brit, 
tereb.  Venet.  aa  ft>  fs.  vitel.  quatuor  ov.  coq.  ad  confift. 
ung.  &  ad  fing.  ^  i.  adde  hydrar.  nitrat.  rub.  3  i. 

MUNDUY-GUACU.  TheBARBADOEs  nut.  See 
Catatutia  minor. 

MUNTINGIA.  It  is  a  rofe-fhaped  flower,  of  which 
Miller  enumerates  three  fpecies.  Father  Plunder  dis¬ 
covered  it,  and  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Dr.  Mun- 
tingius,  profeflor  of  botany  at  Groningen,  in  Holland. 

MUOIDES.  See  Platysma  myoides. 

MURALIS.  Pellitory  of  the  wall.  See  Pa- 

RIET  ARIA. 

MURARIA.  Semper  virens  vulgaris.  See 
Adianthum  album. 

MURECI.  A  berry-bearing  tree  in  Brafil ;  the  berries 
are  purging.  See  Raii  Hift. 

MURIA.  Brine.  It  is  made  of  common  fait,  and 
fo  of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe.  An  acrimony  in  the  juice* 
refembling  that  of  brincy  is  called  a  muriatic  acrimony. 

MURUCUIA.  A  name  of  fome  fpecies  of  grana- 
dilla. 

MUSA,  alfo  called  muza,  mauz,  palma  humilisy  ficus 
Indica,  bala,  banana,  platanus.  The  plantain-TREE. 

Mu  fa  is  the  Arabic  name ;  bala  is  the  Malabarian  name. 
Though  called  a  tree,  it  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  a 
fhrub,  fince  it  hath  an  annual  ftalk,  which  is  like  a  reed. 
The  leaves  are  an  ell  long,  and  three  fpans  broad ;  of  thefe 
leaves  it  is  fuppofed  that  Adam  and  Eve  made  aprons. 
The  fruit  is  a  delicous  food,  and  refembles  meal  and  but¬ 
ter.  It  is  found  in  all  the  eaftern  countries,  and  in  Africa* 
See  Raii  Hift. 

MUSADI.  Sal  ammoniac. 

MUSAM.  Cass  ad  A,  called  alfo  bulbus  vomitorius. 

MUSCARI.  Musk  or  crape  hyacinth;  dip- 
cadi.  Boerhaave  enumerates  twelve  fpecies,  but  no 
medicinal  virtues. 

MUSCIPULA,  alfo  called  lychnis  vifeofa  rubra,  vif 
caria.  Catch-fly.  It  grows  among  corn,  and  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  but  not  ufed  in  medicine,  though  fom#  » 
fay  its  feeds  are  warm  and  diuretic.  See  Raii  Hift. 

-  Pratensis.  See  Behen  alb.  vulg. 

MUSCO-FUNGO.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  cf  lych¬ 
nis  and  lychnoides. 

MUSCOSiE  GLANDULE.  Some  of  the  conglo¬ 
bate  glands  are  thus  called,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
conglomerate,  which  are  called  glaridulce  vafculofte. 

MUSCULARIS  ARTERIA.  See  Scapulari/b 

ARTERIAL 

- -  Vena.  A  branch  of  the  pofterior  or  upper 

branch  of  the  external  jugular  ;  it  fp reads  in  the  mul’cles, 
which  cover  the  fcapula  and  joint  of  the  humerus. 
Winflow  fpeaks  of  its  rifing  alfo  from  the  axillaris. 

MUSCU.W 
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MUSCULI  OBLIQUI  SUPERIORES  NERVI, 
i.  c.  Patheticus. 

MUSCULO  CUTANEUS  NERVUS.  See  Cer- 

VICALES. 

MUSCULORUM  COMMUNIS  MEMBRANA.  7 
MUSCULOSA.  .  S 

Winflow  denies  its  exiftence,  but  others  defcribe  it  as 
confiding  of  fome  fmall  fibres  glued  together,  a  proper 
quantity  of  which  is  conne£ted  by  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  fills  up  the  interfaces  of  mufcles.  Winflow  fays, 
that  the  elongations  of  the  lamina  of  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  may  have  given  rife  to  the  notion  of  a  mufc.  com. 
memb.  for  in  fome  places  this  membrane  is  clofely  united 
to  the  proper  membrane  of  the  mufcles. 

MUSCULOSI.  External  or  mufcular  inflammations. 

MUSCULUS,  from  either  a  moufe  or  mufcle. 
The  fhell  fifh  called  muscle,  or  mussel.  See  My- 
TILUS.  The  wi^ALE,  according  to  Pliny,  fee  Cetus. 
Alfo  thofe  bundles  of  flefhy  fibres  by  which  the  motions 
of  all  animal  bodies  are  performed ;  or,  as  fome  defcribe 
it,  “  it  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel  plates  of  flefhy 
threads  or  fibres  inclofed  by  one  membrane  ;  an  original 
part  of  an  animal  body,  framed  of  its  proper  membrane, 
fibrous  flefh,  a  tendon,  vein,  artery,  and  nerve :  it  hath 
the  power  of  contratting  and  lengthening,  and  is  the 
chief  inftrument  of  voluntary  motion.” 

Generally  the  word  mufc  ulus  is  faid  to  be  derived  from 
tnus,  a  moufe ;  but  the  true  derivation  is  from  h\juv,  to 
draw  or  contract. 

A  mufcle  is  divided  into  the  head,  belly,  and  tail.  The 
head  is  the  tendinous  part  which  is  fixed  on  the  im¬ 
movable  joint,  and  is  called  its  origin.  The  belly  is  the 
middle,  flefhy  part,  whofe  fibres  are  the  true  mufcular 
fibres,  and  have  the  power  of  motion.  The  tail  is  the 
tendinous  part,  which  is  inferted  into  the  part  to  be  moved 
by  it,  and  is  called  the  infertion. 

A  rtmfcle  is  compofed  of  the  fame  number  of  fibres  in 
all  its  parts,  only  thofe  of  the  tendon  are  more  compact 
than  thofe  of  the  belly. 

The  ufe  of  the  tendon  is,  ift.  To  avoid  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  flefh,  near  the  joint,  which  would  have  obftru£ted 
the  motion  of  the  limb.  2dly.  To  prevent  clumfinefs  in 
particular  places,  for  flefh  in  the  hand  would  have  been 
inconvenient.  3dly.  That  the  flefhy  part  of  the  mufcle 
might  be  nearer  the  center  of  motion.  4thly-  For  the 
better  admitting  of  that  friftion,  which  in  lefs  compact 
parts  would  have  been  injurious. 

The  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  generally  enter  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  mufcles,  but  this  is  not  certain  or  conflant ;  they 
ramify  alike  throughout  their  whole  fubftance.  The 
large  arteries  and  veins  run  according  to  the  direffion  of 
the  mufcular  fibres ;  the  lefs,  anaflomofe  and  run  tranf- 
verfe.  The  ufe  of  the  nerve  in  a  mufcle ,  is  to  bring  the 
immediate  caufe  of  motion  thereto  *,  that  of  the  arteries  is 
to  diftribute  the  blood  throughout  the  part :  but  a  mufcle 
hath  more  blood  conveyed  to  it  than  is  required  for  its 
nourifhment,  and,  therefore,  the  free  influx  of  blood  feems 
neceflary  to  the  contraction  of  the  mufcle.  Albinus  fays, 
that  the  arteries  in  the  mufcles  terminate  in  the  cellular 
membrane  and  the  mufcular  fibres ;  but  this  latter  termi¬ 
nation  is  not  to  be  proved. 

Thofe  mufcles  which  are  deftined  for  the  moft  a£tion, 
have  the  larger  quantity  of  nerves  imparted  to  them,  and 
vice  verfa. 

The  mufcles  are  commonly  attached  to  the  bones,  and 
the  tendons  are  inferted  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone. 
When  a  mufcle  is  flefhy  at  its  infertion,  it  is  only  fixed 
to  the  periofteum.  Some  mufcles  are  fixed  to  cartilages, 
but  do  not  fink  into  them,  being  only  attached  to  the  pe¬ 
richondrium.  Some  are  fixed  to  ligaments ;  as  thofe  in 
the  fore-arm ;  others  into  membranes,  as  thofe  of  the  eye ; 
and  others  again  into  flelhy  parts,  as  thofe  of  the  tongue. 

There  are  many  divifions  of  mufcles ,  fuch  as  the  oblong, 
hollow,  and  mixt ;  the  oblong  are  fubdivided  into  the 
rectilinear,  half  penniform,  the  penniform,  the  complex 
penniform,  the  radiated  Sec. 

The  appendicles  of  mufcles ,  are,  ift.  The  fafeia,  or 
aponeurofis.  2d.  The  fraenum,  or  annular  ligament,  by 
which  the  tendons  of  fome  mufcles  are  confined.  3d.  The 
facculi  mucofi. 

Amongft  the  many  phtenomena  relating  to  mufcles ,  the 
following  are  a  few  which  deferve  fome  attention.  1 .  A 
mufcle  iu  action  grows  tenfe  and  fhorter-.  it  can  contrail 
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itfelf  fo  as  to  be  fhortened  one  third.  2.  The  diameter 
of  a  mufcle  in  action  is  not  greatly  increafed.  3.  If  the  brairi 
is  injured  to  a  certain  degree,  all  the  mufcles  fubfervient 
to  the  will  become  paralytic.  4.  If  the  cerebellum  is  in¬ 
jured,  all  the  involuntary  motions  ceafe.  5.  If  a  nerve,  or 
an  artery,  going  to  a  mufcle ,  is  tied,  or  deftroyed,  the 
mufcle  becomes  paralytic.  6.  Irritation  upon  the  mufcle 
produces  motion.  7.  Some  mufcles  continue  to  act,  af¬ 
ter  all  communication  with  the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  is 
taken  away.  8.  The  aition  of  mufcles  is  inftantaneous, 
and,  in  moft  parts  of  the  body,  fubfervient  to  the  will. 
This  laft  phaenomenon  alone,  Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  is 
fufficient  to  confute  the  various  hypothefes  of  Crowne, 
Mayow,  Borelli,  Keil,  Boerhaave,  Baglivi,  Cowper,  Ni¬ 
chols,  Verrioulli,  &c.  as  the  numerous  apparatus  which 
they  fuppofe  neceflary,  can  never  account  for  that  inftan¬ 
taneous  exertion  which  is  obfervable  in  mufcular  motion. 
See  Brown  on  the  Mufcles.  Window’s  Anatomy. 
Cooper’s  and  Albinus’s  Tables  of  the  Mufcles. 

Musculus  anterior  mallei.  (It  is  placed 

-  Externus  auris  du  vernii.  )  in  a  fiffure 

on  the  temporal  bone,  above  the  glenoid  cavity,  whera 
the  lower  jaw  plays,  runs  inward,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Ravian  procefs  of  the  malleus  irregularly  forwards  from 
the  incus,  and  by  taking  off  from  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  bones,  it  is  fuppofed  to  fit  the  ear  for  receiving  weaker 
founds. 

-  Exterior.  See  AedUcTor  oculi; 

-  Externus  mallei.  See  Tensor  mem* 

brana  tympani. 

-  Inferior.  See  Depressor  oculi. 

-  Internus  mallei.  See  Luxator  mem-- 

BRANA  TYMPANI; 

—  Superior  mAllei;  See  Tensor  mem* 

BRANA  TYMPANI 

-  Tubae  novus.  See  Circumflexus  pa* 

L at  1,  alfo  Palato  salpingaus. 

MUSCUS.  Moss.  Numberlefs  almoft  are  their  varie¬ 
ties  ;  but  as  they  fluire  little  Or  nothing  in  medical  worth, 
the  curious  are  referred  to  Ray,  Dale,  Miller,  and  other 
botanic  writers.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  thefe  and  many 
other  vegetable  productions.  See  Adianthum  au- 
reum,  Lycopodium,  Corallina,  Lichen  arbo- 

REUS  PULLUS,  LacTUCA  MARINA,  CoELIFO- 
lium  ;  and  the  term  will  be  found  in  fome  authors  joined 
to  fome  fpecies  of  coralloides,  lycoperdon,  filix,  and 
fome  others  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Muscus  arboreus,  called  alfo  ufnea,  mufeus  quer- 
nus.  Hairy  tree-moss.  Three  forts  of  moffes  were 
formerly  kept,  viz.  the  hairy  tree-msfs ,  which  is  whitifh, 
and  compofed  of  filaments ;  the  green  common  mofs , 
which  is  picked  from  human  fkulls and  the  cup-wzc/i 
from  the  fides  of  banks.  But  prefent  practice  dilcards 
thefe  with  all  the  tribe  of  moffes.  See  Raii  Hift. 

-  Pulmonarius,  called  alfo  pulmenaria  arho- 

rea ,  oak-lungs,  and  lung-wort.  It  is  made  up  of 
flat,  wrinkled,  rough  leaves,  greenifh  above  and  aflr-co- 
loured  underneath,  having  feveral  round,  reddifh-brown 
fpots  on  the  fuperficies,  in  which  the  feed  is  fuppofed  to 
lie.  It  hath  a  bitterifh  and  reftringent  tafte  ;  and  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  oak-tree.  See  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

-  Pixidatus,  called  alfo  mufeus  pyxoides  ter- 

reftris,  lichen  pyxidatus  major.  CuP-MOss.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  lichen,  hath  many  hoary,  whitifh  green,  fmall 
leaves,  fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  among  which 
arife  little,  whitifh,  dufley,  hollow  cups,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high,  {hewing  neither  flower  not  feed  •,  they  grow 
upon  dry  barren  ground;  A  deco£Hon  of  this  is  reckoned 
a  fpecific  againft  the  hooping  cough. 

MUSCLE  HISPANICiT;  Spanish  flies.  See 
Cantharides. 

MUSIA-PATTRAE.  See  Moxa. 

MUSTELANEI.  See  Anci. 

MUSTUM.  Must.  By  mufl  is  meant  the  faccharinc 
juice  of  feveral  fruits,  fufceptible  of  tire  fpirituous  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  particularly  of  grapes,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  fermentation  *,  accordingly  mujl  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  what  is  called  fweet  wine. 

MUSTUS.  The  white  calx  of  urine. 
MUTELLINA.  Mountain  or  German  spig- 
nel.  See  Meum  alp.  Germ. 

MUTI  TAS.  Dumbness.  The  wapt  of  power  to 
articulate  words.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  gepus  of  difeafe 
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in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfeinefise.  He  diftinguifhes 
three  fpecies.  I.  Mutitas  organica  ;  as  when  the  tongue 
is  taken  away,  or  fomewhat  injured  :  2.  mutitas  atonica  *, 
as  when  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  wounded,  or  become 
paralytic :  3.  mutitas  furdorum  ;  as  when  children  are  born 
deaf. 

MUZA.  See  Musa. 

MYACANTHA.  Butchers-broom.  See  Rus- 

CUS. 

MYAGRO.  A  name  for  the  rapi/lrum,  and  turritis. 

MYAGRUM.  This  plant  hath  a  turbinated  fruit, 
like  an  inverted  pear,  unicapfular,  preffing  in  the  ftalk, 
containing  one  feed  with  two  empty  cells.  Boerhaave 
mentions  two  fpecies.  Their  virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  rapiftrum.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies  of  turritis , 
of  alyff'on,  and  raphaniftrum. 

MYCE,  from  j uva>,  to  wink ,  Jhut  up,  or  obftrui 7.  A 
Winking,  closing,  or  obstruction.  It  is  applied 
to  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to  the  vifeera,  efpecially  the 
fpleen  where  it  imports  obftruCl ion.  In  botany  it  imports 
a  fungus.  In  furgery  it  is  a  fungus,  fuch  as  rifes  in  ulcers 
or  wounds.  Some  writers  fpeak  of  a  yellow  vitriol  which 
is  called  myce. 

MYCHTHISMOS,  from  /twfw,  to  mutter  or  groan.  In 
Hippocrates  it  is  a  fort  of  fighing  or  groaning  during  refpi- 
ration,  whilft  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the.  lungs. 

MYCONOIDES.  An  epithet  for  an  ulcer  which  is 
full  of  mucus. 

MYCTER.  The  nose. 

MYCTERES.  The  nostrils,  p.ux'Jnp.  A  Greek 
primitive. 

MYDESIS,  from  to  abound  with  moljlure.  It 

imports  in  general,  a  corruption  of  any  part  from  a  re¬ 
dundant  moifture.  But  Galen  applies  it  particularly  to 
the  eye-lids. 

MYDON.  Fungous  flefh  in  a  fiftulous  ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS.  A  preternatural  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  fame  as  Amaurosis,  which 
fee. 

MYLACRIS.  The  knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

MYLE.  The  knee-pan,  or  a  mole  in  the  uterus. 

MYLO-GLOSSI,  from  p/.uXn,  dens  molar es ,  and  yrucraa., 
lingua.  Thefe  mufcles  are  often  wanting.  They  are 
fmall  fleftiy  planes,  fituated  tranfverfely  on  each  fide,  be¬ 
tween  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  balls  of  the 
tongue  •,  they  rife  from  near  the  inner  fide  of  the  dentes 
molares,  and  thence  run  to  the  bafis  of  the  tongue. 

-  FI yo ides.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  with  a  large 

bafis  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  in- 
ferted  at  the  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides. 

-  Pharyngjei.  So  Dr.  Douglas  calls  the  genio- 

pharyngan.  So  alfo  the  cephalo- phryngai  are  called.  See 
Pharynx. 

MYOCEPHALON,  from  wux,  a  jly,  and  the 

head.  A  tumor  in  the  uvea  tunica,  of  the  eye,  which  re- 
fembles  the  head  of  a  fly.  See  Staphyloma. 

MY OCOILITIS.  So  Vogel  names  inflammation  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  belly.  See  Inflammatio  musc. 
abd. 

MYODES  PLATYSMA,  from  /avs,  a  mufcle,  and 
tv\clIos,  broad.  See  Platysma  myoides. 

MYOLOGIA,  from  ^t/f,  a  mufcle ,  and  toyo$,  a  dif- 
courfe  on  the  mufcles. 

MYOPIA.,  )  from  piueo,  to  Jhut ,  and  »4>  the  eye. 

MYOPIASIS.  \  Short  sight,  called  alfo  nuciojitas. 
Becaufe  people  fo  affefted  generally  half  fhut  their  eyes 
when  they  intenfely  look  at  an  objett.  The  fight  of 
myopes  is  fo  lhort  that  they  can  neither  read  nor  diftin- 
guifh  objeCls  without  concave  glafles  ;  this  is  owing  to 
the  too  great  convexity  of  the  cryftalline  humor  of  the 
eye,  whereby  the  rays,  unlefs  the  objett  is  placed  clofe 
to  the  eye,  are  united  before  they  reach  the  retina;  con- 
fequently  vifion  mull  be  indiftinCl  in  fuch.  The  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  fpeclacles.  mull  be  proportioned  to  the  fight, 
and  myopes  fhould  tjegin  with  the  leall  concave  glafles, 
and  when  they  read  they  Ihould  ufe  them  as  little  as  they 
conveniently  can.  It  is  the  dyfopia  diffitorum  Culleni. 
See  Amblyopia. 

MYOPS.  A  perfon  who  is  fliort  flighted. 

MYORESHALON.  A  growing  of  the  tunica  uvea 
over  the  fight. 

MY  OSITIS.  In  Sagaris  Syllem  of  Nofology  this  word 
is  ufed  to  fignify  the  rheumatifm,  particularly  when  it 


affedls  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  proceeding  from  the  I 
joints.  See  Rheumatismus. 

MYOSOTIS,  from  pug,  a  moufe,  and  sj,  an  ear .  I 
Mouse-ear  chickweed.  Becaufe  it  hath  hairy! 
leaves,  and  grows  longitudinally  like  a  moufe’s  ear.  It  ] 
is  called  auricula  muris.  It  refembles  the  alfine  in  every  ] 
refpedl,  only  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  fruit,  which  I 
is  like  the  horn  of  an  ox,  opens  at  the  apex.  Boerhaave  1 
mentions  fix  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  1 
medical  properties.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

MYOSUROS,  called  alfo  cauda  muris ,  holofteumt  | 
holojles,  ranunculus.  Mouse-tail.  The  leaves  are  gra-  I 
mineous  ;  it  flowers  in  May  ;  it  grows  on  the  way-fides ;  | 
its  virtues  are  like  thofe  of  plantain. 

MYOTOMIA,  from  pms,  a  mufcle ,  and  n[j. w,  to  cut.  j 
A  difledlion  of  the  mufcles. 

MYREPSICA  OLEUM.  The  oil  of  ben  nut.  j 
See  Ben. 

MYRICA.  A  fpecies  of  tamarisk.  See  Tama-  1 

RISCUS. 

MYRINGA.  7  A.  barbarous  word  for  the  membrane  j 

MYRINX.  I  of  the  ear  called  the  drum. 

MYROPHYLLON,  called  alfo  millefolium  aquaticum.  j 
Water-fennel.  It  grows  in  marfhy  foils,  flowers  in  i 
April,  and  is  faid  to  be  vulnerary.  See  R.aii  Hill. 

MYRISTICA  NUX.  Nutmeg.  See  Nux  mos-  I 

CHATA. 

M YRMECIA.  A  fort  of  wart  about  the  fize  of  a  lu-  j 
pine,  with  a  broad  bafe,  deeply  rooted,  and  very  painful. 

It  grows  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  on  the  foies  of  the  I 
feet.  It  is  a  foft  and  often  moift  fort  of  wart. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans.  See  Adipsos.  j 
They  are  a  dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  and  are  brought  1 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  There  are  four  kinds,  and  are 
brought  from  Bengal,  called  faba  Bengalenjis ,  Cambaia, 
and  Malabar.  They  have  been  recommended  as  fome-  | 
what  allringent  and  flrengtheners  of  the  ftomach,  but  I 
are  not  now  in  ufe.  Myrobolanos  is  in  the  Greek  the 
fame  as  nux  or  glans  unguentaria  in  the  Latin,  which,  in  i 
plain  Englifh,  is  a  nut  or  acorn  fit  for  making  pre-  1 
cious  ointments.  Out  of  the  myrobalans  deferibed  by 
Difcorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen,  they  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fra¬ 
grant  oil,  which  was  ufed  in  ointments.  Of  the  myro¬ 
balans  there  are  different  kinds,  viz. 

Myrobalani  bellirici,  called  alfo  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  Belleregi ,  Bellileg,  Bellegu.  Bellirick  myro¬ 
balans.  They  are  of  a  yellowifh  grey  colour,  and  an. 
irregularly,  roundifh  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

-  CHEBUL2E.  ChEBUL  MYROBALANS.  Thefe 

referable  the  yellow  fort  in  figure  artd  their  ridges,  but 
are  larger  and  darker  coloured,  inclining  to  brown  or 
blackifh,  and  with  a  thicker  pulp. 

-  Citrini,  vel  Flavi.  Citron,  or  yellow 

myrobalans.  They  are  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
Belliric  fort,  have  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges, 
and  as  many  fmaller  between  them,  fomewhat  pointed  at 
both  ends. 

- -  Emblici,  called  alfo  by  the  Arabians,  embelgi , 

embleg,  or  ambegu.  Emblic  myrobalans.  They 
are  of  a  dark  blackilh  grey  colour,  roundilh,  about  half  ) 
an  inch  thick,  with  fix  hexagonal  faces  opening  from  one  ' 
another. 

-  Indici,  vel  Nigri,  alfo  called  by  the  Arabians 

afuar.  Indian  or  black  myrobalans.  They  are 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  octangular,  differing  from 
all  the  others  in  having  no  Hone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of 
one,  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity. 

All  the  forts  have  an  unpleafant,  bitterifh,  auftere  tafte, 
and  {trike  a  black  colour  with  a  folution  of  vitriol.  They 
are  gently  purgative  and  aftringent.  The  dofe  in  fub- 
flance  is  from  3  i.  to  5  fs.  m.  in  infufion  or  decoftion 
from  §  fs.  to  J  i.  fs.  Water  extrafts  their  ftyptic  virtue, 
and  the  extract  is  allringent.  The  Indians  tan  leather 
with  them.  The  faba  Bengalenjis ,  or  the  Bengal  bean, 
is  a  vitiated  fruit  of  the  myrobalan  kind  ;  it  is  round,  flat- 
tilh,  wrinkled,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fig,  hollow  in 
the  middle,  of  an  irregular  Ihape,  hard,  tough,  brown 
outwardly,  and  blackifh  within,  of  but  little  fmell,  and 
an  auftere  and  aftringent  tafte.  It  is  vitiated  by  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  an  infeCl,  by  which  it  is  often  hollowed  like  a 
gall.  It  is  a  powerful  aftringent,  it  alfo  incraflates  and 
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allays  acrimony*  See  Raii  Hift.  Toutnefort’s  Mat. 
Med.  • 

MYROBALANUS  ZEYLANICUS.  The  gum 

ELEMi  TREE,  called  alfo  elemnifera  Curaffavica  arbor. 

MYRON.  An  ointment,  medicated  oil,  or  un¬ 
guent. 

MYROXYLON.  See  Peruvianum  balsamum. 

MYRRHA.  Myrrh.  It  is  alfo  calledy?#^.  It  is 
a  gummy  refinous  concrete.  It  is  brought  immediately 
from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo ;  but  from  what 
plant  it  is  obtained  is  uncertain.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fcandix  odorata,  or  fcandix  feminibus  fulcatis 
angulatis,  floribus  albis,  Linn.  Sweet-fern,  orMYRRH. 
Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Medicinal,  8c c.  Plants,  in 
the  London  Botanic  Garden,  calls  it  myrrha.  It  is  brought 
to  us  in  globes  or  drops  of  various  colours  and  fizes. 
That  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  not  verging  too  much 
to  yellowifh  or  blackifh,  which  is  uniform  on  the  outfide, 
internally  fpeckled  or  ftreaked  with  white,  clear  and 
bright,  fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch,  but  not  tena¬ 
cious  fo  as  to  Hick  to  the  fingers,  is  the  bed. 

This  drug  is  fubjedt  to  a  variety  of  frauds  ;  it  is  mixed 
with  hard,  fhining,  yellow  pieces  of  a  gum  which  refembles 
gum  arabic,  and  is  void  of  fmell  or  tafte.  Pieces  of  bdel¬ 
lium  are  mixed  with  it,  and  are  known  by  their  darker 
colour,  and  their  being  foft  within,  which  myrrh  never 
is,  alfo  by  their  different  fmell  and  tafte.  Sometimes  an 
undtuous  gummy  refin,  of  a  moderately  ftrong,  fome¬ 
what  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  veTy  durable  tafte, 
obvioufly  different  both  from  thofe  of  bdellium  and  myrrh. 
Alfo  pieces  of  a  hard,  compadt,  dark-coloured  kind  of 
tears,  lefs  undtuous  than  myrrh ,  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  a 
moft  ungrateful  bitternefs,  and  of  a  very  refinous  na¬ 
ture.  The  myrrh  itfelf  is  either,  1.  Blackifh,  which  is 
gathered  from  old  trees,  and  being  more  refinous,  is  fitter 
for  tinflures.  2.  Yellow,  which  is  from  young  trees; 
this  fort  contains  much  gum  ;  it  eafily  diffolves  in  the 
mouth,  hath  a  much  more  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and 
is  what  fhould  be  ufed  for  pills,  powders,  and  watery 
folutions. 

Myrrh  is  efteemed  as  being  balfamic,  vulnerary,  anti- 
feptic,  attenuant,  deobftruent,  powerfully  promoting  the 
fluid  fecretions,'8cc.  Its  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  v.  to  3  fs. 

It  manifeftly  ftimulates  the  ftomach,  and  promotes,  in 
fmall  dofes,  appetite  and  digeftion ;  but  in  dofes  of  3  fs. 
or  3  ij,  it  heats  the  ftomach,  creates  a  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  and  a  heat  over  the  whole  body.  It  may  be  a  ufe- 
ful  medicine  in  that  flaccidity  of  the  fyftem,  which  is’often 
connected  with  a  retention  of  the  menfes,  on  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  though  in  phthifical  cafes  in  which  it  has  been 
much  recommended,  it  feems  not  fo  proper,  for  harm 
has  been  found  to  arife  from  it  in  complaints  of  this 
fort. 

It  diffolves  almoft  totally  in  boiling  water,  but  as  the 
liquor  cools,  the  refinous  part  fubfides  ;  and  if  the  folu¬ 
tion  is  evaporated  to  an  extract,  the  bitter  of  this  drug 
only  remains.  By  diftillation  with  a  boiling  heat  in  water, 
the  whole  of  its  flavour  arifes,  partly  impregnating  the 
diftilled  water,  and  partly  collected  and  concentrated  in 
the  form  of  an  effential  oil,  which  is  in  fmell  extremely 
fragrant,  and  rather  more  agreeable  than  the  myrrh  in 
fubftance  ;  in  tafte  remarkably  mild,  and  fo  ponderous  as 
tp  fink  in  water.  From  3  ii.  to  3  iii.  of  this  oil  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  5  xvi.  of  the  gum.  Rectified  fpirit  diffolves 
lefs  myrrh  than  water  does  ;  but  it  extracts  more  per¬ 
fectly  that  in  which  its  bitternefs,  flavour,  and  virtue  con- 
fift.  The  fpirituous  folution  contains  all  the  active  mat¬ 
ter  ;  in  diftillation  nothing  is  carried  away  by  the  fpirit, 
fo  that  the  extra£l  obtained  from  a  fpirituous  folution  is  a 
very  fragrant  bitter,  tenacious  refin,  and  poffeffes  all  the 
virtue  of  the  myrrh. 

The  London  College  directs  the  tincture  of  myrrh  to 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Take  myrrh , 
bruifed,  three  ounces  by  weight ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint  and  a  half ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a  pint ;  di- 

feft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  {train.  Pharm. 
iOnd.  1788. 

Elixir  Myrrhae  Compofitum.  The  Compound  Elixir  of 
Myrrh.  Now  called  Tinflura  Sabina:  Compojita. 
Compound  Tinflure  of  Savin. 

Take  of  the  extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  ;  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  caftor,  one  pint ;  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  half 
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a  pint.  Digeft  until  the  extradl  is  diflolved,  and  ftrainj 
Pharm  Lond.  1788.  This  was  formerly  called  elixir 
uterinum. 

Tinti.  Myrrha:  isf  Aloes: 

R  Myrrh,  pulv.  g  i.  fs.  aloes  hepat.  |  i.  fp.  vini.  r.  Jfj  i* 
m.  This  is  frequently  ufed  externally  as  a  vulnerary* 

Pulv.  e  Myrrha  Comp <  Compound  Powder  of 
Myrrh. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  dried  rue,  favin,  myrrh ,  and 
Ruffia  caftor,  of  each  an  ounce,  mix  and  beat  them  into 
a  powder.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Oleum  Myrrha:  per  Dcliquium . 

Boil  an  egg  very  hard,  take  out  the  yolk,  and  fill  the 
cavity  with  myrrh,  bind  the  divided  Tides  together,  fet  it 
in  a  cool  moift  cellar,  and  it  will  all  run  into  a  liquid. 

It  is  ufed  for  removing  freckles  on  the  face.  It  poffeffes 
all  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  myrrh ;  it  may  be  precipitat¬ 
ed  and  coagulated  by  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  this  coagulum 
is  again  diffolved  by  water.  See  Raii  Hift.  Miller's 
Bot.  Offic.  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Myrrha.  See  Anime. 

MYRRHINE.  The  myrtle.  See  Myrtus. 

MYRRHIS,  called  alfo  cerefolium  Hifpanicum,  conlle , 
cicutaria  odorata,  sweet  cicely,  great  chervil. 
It  is  the  fcandix  odorata ,  Linn.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
fifteen  fpecies,  and  gives  the  following  as  charadters ;  the 
petals  are  unequal,  the  feed  ftriated,  refembling  the  beak 
of  a  bird.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  agrees 
in  virtues  with  chaerefolium.  It  alfo  hath  fomething  of 
the  tafte  of  cloves,  and,  like  them,  is  ufeful  in  the  fcurvy. 
The  branches  refemble  thofe  of  fern,  have  a  pleafant 
aromatic  fmell,  the  {talks  are  hairy,  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May  or  June.  It  is  more  an  efculent  than 
a  medicinal  plant,  though  it  is  fomewhat  diuretic.  See 
Raii  Hift. 

Myrrhis  annua.  See  Daucus  Creticus. 

—  Sylvestris.  A  name  of  the  caucalis  fyU 
vejlris  folio  chaerophilli ;  alfo  cheerophillum  / ylveflre ,  &c. 

MYRTACANTHA.  See  Ruscus. 

MYRT1DANON.  By  this  Hippocrates  means  the 
berries  of  the  Indicon,  which  he  fays  the  Indians  call  pep¬ 
per.  But  Difocorides  means  by  it  an  excrefcence  which 
grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  myrtle,  and  which  is  more 
aftringent  than  the  myrtle  itfelf. 

MYRTILLA.  See  Myrtus. 

MYRTOCHEILIDES.  A  name  for  the  nymphte  of 
the  female  pudenda. 

MYRTON.  The  clitoris. 

MYRTUS.  The  myrtle,  called  alfo  myrrhine. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  myrrha ,  becaufeit.fmellslike 
myrrh  ;  others  from  Myrtha ,  a  virgin ,  faid  to  be  turned 
into  this  tree  after  her  death ;  fhe  was  beloved  by  Pallas. 

Myrtus  Brabantica,  and  Anglic  a,  called  alfo 
rhus  myrtifolia  Belgica ,  gale,  frutex  odoratus  feptentriona - 
Hum,  elreagnus,  eleeagnus  cordo,  chamcelceagnus  Dodonseo. 
Gaule,  sweet-willow,  Dutch  myrtle. 

It  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  much  branched,  with  oblong,  fmooth, 
whitifh  green  leaves,  fomewhat  pointed  or  converging  at 
eachend;  amongftwhicharifepediclesbearingfcaly  cones, 
which  include  the  feeds,  one  little  feed  being  lodged  in 
each  fcale.  It  grows  wild  in  wafte  watery  places  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June,  ripens  its 
feeds  in  Auguft,  and  lofes  its  leaves  in  winter.  The 
leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds,  have  a  ftrong  fragrant  flavour, 
and  a  bitter  tafte  ;  they  are  ufed  to  deftroy  moths  and  cu¬ 
taneous  infedts,  of  which  they  are  reckoned  deftrudtive 
of  all  kinds.  An  infufion  of  them,  taken  inwardly, 
deftroys  worms,  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach.  They  are 
a  good  fubftitute  for  hops,  as  they  preferve  malt  liquor 
very  well,  but  render  it  very  inebriating.  See  Raii  Hift. 
Plant.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

■  Communis  Italica.  Common  myrtle. 
The  myrtus  communis,  Linn.  It  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
with  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  in  the  bofoms 
of  which  fpring  folitary  white  pentapetalous  flowers, 
followed  by  black  oblong  umbilicated  berries,  full  of  white 
crooked  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  the  berries,  which  are  called  myrtilli ,  rarely  come 
to  perfection  with  us. 
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The  berries  are  recommended  in  alvine  and  uterine1 
fluxes,  and  diforders  from  laxity  and  debility,  they  have 
a  roughilh  not  unpleafant  tafte,  and  are  accompanied  with 
a  fweetifh  aromatic  flavour.  The  leaves  are  aftringent, 
and  if  rubbed  they  yield  an  aromatic  flavour.  See  Raii 
Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Myrtus  pimenta  vel  Jamaicensis.  See  Piper 

JA  M  AICENSIS. ' 

MYSTICETUS.  See  Cetus.  . 

MYSTUS  FLUVIATILIS.  See  Barbus. 

MYTILUS.  The  mussel.  As  from  mufhrooms,  fo 
from  this  ftlell-fifh  very  alarming  fymptoms  are  often 
produced.  Some  attribute  thefe  effif&s  to  a  quality  in  the 
mujjehy  either  proper  to  this  fifh,  in  general,  or  acciden¬ 
tally  acquired  from  the  fituation  in  which  they  derive  their 
nouriffiment :  others  charge  the  pea-crab,  which  is  often 
found  in  them,  as  the  injurious  caufe;  but  as  fimilar  effects 
are  obferved  to  arife  from  various  other  caufes  belides 
mufhrooms  and  mujjels ,  the  peculiarity  of  the  perfon’s  con¬ 
stitution  feems  to  be  that  to  which  the  whole  is  owing. 
On  undoubted  evidence  it  appears,  that  fimilar  complaints 
have  often  been  produced  by  eating  falmon,  by  taking  the 
Peruvian  bark,  by  wafhing  the  hands  in  water  after  fifh 
hath  been  boiled  in  it,  bathing  in  the  fea,  cantharides  ap¬ 
plied  to.  the  fkin,  the  internal  ufe  of  wild  valerian  root, 
& c.  When  an  itching,  & c.  affedts  the  fkin  from  external 
applications,  it  may  be  faid  that  fuch  effects  arife  from 
a  mechanical  caufe.  When  the  fame  fymptoms  arife  in 
the  fame  parts  from  various  kinds  of  aliment  and  medi¬ 
cine  received  into  the  ftomach,  is  it  not  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fympathy  that  they  are  produced  ?  This  idea 
feems  to  be  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  relief  that  foon 
follows  from  difcharging  thofe  aliments  or  medicines  by 
an  adtive  emetic. 

The  fymptoms  confequent  on  eating  mujjels ,  are  accu¬ 
rately  defcribed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  at  Bruflels;  a  tranflation  of  which,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Journal  hath  inferted  in  that  ufe- 
ful  Work;  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  134.  It  is  as  follows.  “  The 
figns  which  announce  the  noxious  effedts  of  boiled  muf- 
fels ,  are  an  univerfal  uneafinefs  or  numbnefs,  that  com¬ 
monly  takes  place  three  or  four  hours  after  they  have 
been  eaten.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fucceeded  by  a  tight- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  a  fenfe  of  heat  about  the  head  and  eyes, 
immoderate  thirft,  naufea,  and  fometimes  vomiting.  If 
the  patient  hath  the  good  fortune  to  vomit  up  the  whole 
of  the  offenfive  matter,  this  evacuation  is  generally  fuf- 
ficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint ;  but  if  he 
brings  up  none,  or  only  a  part  of  the  noxious  fubftance, 
the  diforder  becomes  more  or  lefs  alarming,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  in  the  firft  paflages,  and 
according  to  the  particular  conftitution  of  the  patient. 


The  want  of  a  fufficient  evacuation  by  vomit  increafes 
the  tightnefs  of  the  throat,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  face, 
eyes,  and  tongue ;  all  the  parts  within  the  mouth  appear 
inflamed,  and  as  it  were  excoriated,  and  the  rednefs  foon 
fpreads  to  the  outer  furface,  appearing  firft  in  the  face, 
and  extending  from  thence  to  the  neck,  breaft,  and  ab¬ 
domen,  and  by  degrees  over  the  whole  body.  This  parti¬ 
cular  eruption  is  the  fymptom  the  moft  diftinguifhing  and 
charadteriftic  of  the  malignancy  of  mujjels ;  it  is  conftant- 
ly  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  delirium,  with  a  Angular 
uneafinefs,  and  an  infupportable  itching;  it  has  no  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  eruption  produced  by  the  eryfipelatous  fever, 
with  the  fcarlatina,  meafles,  purpura  urticata,  or  any  other 
known  fpecies  of  red  eruption :  it  has  thefe  particulari¬ 
ties,  viz.  that  it  never  appears  unlefs  mujjels  have  been 
eaten ;  that  it  is  not  preceded  by  fever ;  that  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  fymptoms  which  appear  united  in  no  other  difi- 
eafe ;  and  laftly,  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  body, 
though  redder  than  in  any  other  eruptive  dileafe,  appears 
as  it  were  fpotted  with  an  infinite  number  of  red  fpots  of 
a  deeper  red  than  the  reft  of  the  fkin.  Thefe  points  arc 
infinitely  fmaller  than  a  millet  feed  ;  if  we  examine  them 
through  a  lens,  we  fee  diftindtly  that  they  are  the  open¬ 
ings  or  pores  of  the  cuticle,  which  leaves  minute  fpots  of 
the  cutis  expofed  to  our  view,  while  the  rednefs  which 
is  feen  only  through  the  epidermis,  appears  of  a  paler 
hue.” 

In  general,  when  people  are  thus  affedted  by  eating 
mujjehy  the  fame  treatment  will  be  proper  that  is  diredted 
when  mufhrooms  are  the  offending  caufe.  See  Ama¬ 
nita.  The  itching  is  confiderably  allayed  by  wafhing  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body  with  vinegar  and  water  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

The  author  of  the  above  account  of  the  fymptoms  that 
are  the  effedt  of  eating  mujjels ,  advifes,  as  a  preventive  of 
their  injuries,  to  waft  them  with  water,  and  afterwards 
with  vinegar,  and  then  to  boil  them  for  ufe  in  an  earthen 
pot  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  a  few  grains  of  Jamaica 
pepper. 

MYTTOTUM.  A  kind  of  food  made  of  garlic,  oni¬ 
ons,  and  cheefe,  bruifed  together. 

MYURUS.  An  epithet  for  a  fort  of  finking  pulfe, 
when  the  fecond  ftroke  is  lefs  than  the  firft,  the  third 
than  the  fecond,  &c.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds ;  the 
firft  is  when  the  pulfe  fo  finks  as  not  to  rife  again ;  the 
other,  when  it  returns  again  and  rifes  in  fome  degree% 
Both  are  efteemed  bad  prefages. 

MYXA  vel  MYXARTA.  Mucus.  But  in  botany 
it  is  a  plant  which  is  alfo  called  fcbejl«ny  febeJUna  domejli - 
cay  myxas.  See  Sebesten  and  Jujuba. 

MYXOSARCOMA.  A  fort  of  tumor,  alfo  called 

tnucocarncus . 
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In  prefcription  fignifies  number* 

NABIA.  See  CEnoplia. 
y  NABIT-  Powdered  sugar-candy. 

NACTA.  An  apoftemation  of  the  breads,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  women. 

NADUCEM.  So  Avicenna  calls  a  mole  in  the  womb. 

N7EVUS.  A  mole  on  the  skin,  generally  called 
navus  maternus ,  a  mother’s  mark,  or  macula  matricis  ; 
fee  Macula.  Alfo  the  tumor  known  by  the  name  of  a 
wen.  Dr  Cullen  gives  the  wen  as  the  general  name  lu- 
pia,  and,  confidering  it  as  a  genus,  he  places  it  in  the 
clafs  locales,  and  order  tumores. 

All  preternatural  tumors  on  the  Ikin,  in  the  form  of 
a  wart  or  tubercle,  are  called  excrefcences ;  by  the 
Greeks  they  are  called  acrothymia,  and  when  they  are  born 
with  a  perfon  they  are  called  navi  materni ,  or  marks 
from  the  mother.  A  large  tumor  depending  from  the 
fkin  is  denominated  farcoma.  Thefe  appear  on  any  part  of 
the  body ;  fome  of  them  differ  in  their  colour  from  the 
reft  of  the  fkin,  whilft  others  are  red,  black,  &c.  Their 
Ihapes  are  various,  fome  refembling  ftrawberries,  others 
grapes,  &c.  Heifter  advifes  their  removal  by  means  of 
a  ligature,  a  cautery  or  a  knife,  as  circumftances  beft 
fuit. 

As  to  the  tumor  called  a  wen,  its  different  fpecies  are 
diftinguifhed  by  their  contents.  Dr.  Aitken,  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Surgery,  divides  the  wen  into  the  following  fpe¬ 
cies.  I.  Atheroma.  2.  Meliceris.  3.  Steatoma.  They  are 
encyfted  tumors  ;  the  matter  contained  in  the  fir  ft  three 
following  is  infpiffated  lymph,  and  that  in  the  fourth  is 
only  fat.  Monf.  Littre  is  the  firft  who  hath  particularly 
defcribed  the  fourth  kind ;  and  to  the  following  purpofe 
he  fpeaks  of  them  all.  A  wen  is  faid  to  be  of  three  forts, 
according  to  the  kind  of  matter  it  contains ;  that  whofe 
contents  refemble  boiled  rice,  or  curds,  or  a  bread  poul¬ 
tice,  is  called  atheroma ;  if  it  refembles  honey,  it  is  named 
meliceris ;  and  if  it  is  like  fuet  it  is  denominated  STEA- 
toma,  which  fee  :  but  there  is  a  fourth  fort,  which 
may  be  called  lipome,  becaufe  of  its  fat  contents  refem- 
bling  greafe.  He  fays,  that  he  hath  feen  one  on  the 
fhoulders  of  a  man  which  was  a  thin  bag,  of  tender  tex¬ 
ture,  full  of  a  foft  fat,  that  it  had  all  the  qualities  of 
common  greafe  ;  and  though  the  fat  in  the  lipome  refem¬ 
bles  that  in  the  ftcatoma,  yet  they  cannot  be  tire  fame, 
for  the  matter  of  the Jleatoma  is  not  inflammable,  nor  does 
it  melt,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  with  great  difficulty,  and  im¬ 
perfectly;  whereas  it  is  the  contrary  with  the  lipome. 
When  the  man  who  had  the  above-named  lipome  was  fa¬ 
tigued,  or  had  drank  freely  of  ftrong  liquors,  his  lipome 
was  inflamed  for  fome  days  after,  and  its  contents  ratify¬ 
ing  increafed  the  fize  of  the  tumor.  See  Mem.  de  l’A- 
cad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  l’Ann.  1709. 

The  lipome  feerns  to  be  no  other  than  an  enlargement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  cells  of  the  adifpofe  membrane, 
which  is  filled  only  with  its  natural  contents.  Its  foft- 
nefs  and  largenefs  diftinguiCh  it  in  general  from  the 
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other  fpecies,  though  fometimes  the  fatty  contents  will 
be  fo  hard  as  to  deceive.  As  this  kind  of  wen  does  not 
run  between  the  mufcles,  nor  is  poffeffed  of  any  confi- 
derable  blood-veffels,  it  may  always  be  cut  off  with  eafe 
and  fafety. 

As  to  the  other  kind  of  wens,  their  extirpation  may  or 
may  not  be  attempted,  according  as  their  fituation  is  with 
refpedt  to  adjacent  vcffels,  the  wounding  of  which  would 
endanger  the  patient’s  life. 

Mr.  Bell  fpeaks  of  thefe  tumors  in  his  Surgery ;  he 
obferves  that  they  each  have  various  degrees  of  confid¬ 
ence.  In  judging  of  the  nature  of  thefe  tumors,  fome 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  attending  to  their  fitu¬ 
ation.  Thus,  in  fome  parts,  fat  is  more  apt  to  be  fe- 
creted  and  depofited  in  the  cellular  fubftance  than  in 
others.-  In  fome  parts,  indeed,  fat  is  fcarcely  ever 
found,  as  Over  a  great  part  of  the  head  ;  while  in  others, 
particularly  over  the  prominent  part  of  the  belly,  we 
commonly  meet  with  it  even  in  the  leaned  fubjedts. 
And,  I  believe,  that  the  Jleatomatous  tumors  are  feldom 
if  ever  met  with  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
not  ufually  in  a  ftate  of  health  fupplied  with  fat.  The 
head,  indeed,  is  more  liable  than  any  part  of  the  body  to 
encyfted  tumors,  but  they  are  very  univerfally  of  the 
atheromatous  or  melicerous  kinds.  I  have  never  met  with 
the  /leatomatous  tumors  but  where  fat  is  ufually  depofited 
in  the  contiguous  cellular  fubftance. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  they  appear  to  be  of  the  thin  melt* 
cerous  kind,  which  for  the  rnoft  part  will  be  the  cafe,  if 
a  diftindt  fludluation  be  difeovered  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  tumor,  treat  it  as  a  common  abfeefs,  or  as 
diredted  in  the  article  Hydrocele,  for  the  hydrocele 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

When  a  cyft  containing  matter  adheres  fo  firmly  to 
the  contiguous  parts,  as  to  require  much  time  to  remove 
it  by  diffedtion,  it  ffiould  never  be  attempted.  It  will  be 
fuffioient  to  lay  it  freely  open  through  its  whole  extent 
by  an  incifion,  and  to  remove  any  loofe  portion  of  it; 
The  contents  of  the  tumor  will  in  this  manner  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed,  and  the  cure  may  either  be  effedted  in 
the  ufual  way,  by  preferving  the  wound  open  till  it  fills 
up  with  granulations  from  the  bottom ;  or  it  may  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  drawing  the  divided  edges  of  the  Ikin  toge¬ 
ther,  and  trailing  to  moderate  preffure  and  the  ordinary 
eftedls  of  inflammation  for  producing  a  complete  cure. 

See  alfo  the  article  Steatoma,  for  the  method  of 
diffedting  the  whole  tumor  out;  which,  when  the  tumor 
is  not  very  large,  may  be  fubmitted  to. 

See  Wifeman’s  Surgery.  Turner’s  Surgery.-  Heifter’s 
Surgery.  Warner’s  Cafes  in  Surgery.  Gooch’s  Cafes 
and  Remarks,  p.  281,  See.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  76. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  chap.  v.  p.  457. 

NAGAM.  A  pod-bearing  tree  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
iflands. 

NAI  CORONA.  Couhage.  See  Ph aseolus. 

NAiyR.  According  to  Schenkius  it  is  a  violent  fla¬ 
tulence 
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tulence  which  pafTes  from  one  limb  to  another,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  pain. 

NALUGN.  A  baccixerous  fhrub  which  grows  in  Ma¬ 
labar,  and  flowers  twice  a  year.  Its  different  parts  are 
ufed  by  the  natives  in  flatulent  and  fome  fpafmodic  dif- 
orders,  &c.  See  Raii  Hift. 

N  \NAS  I  The  PINE"Al>PLE*  See  Ananas. 

NANDI-ERVATAM.  A  fmall  Eaft  Indian  Ihrub, 
the  whole  of  which  is  la&efcent ;  the  juice  deftroys 
worms,  and  is  ufed  with  many  other  intentions.  See 
Raii  Hift. 

NANDIA.  SeeLvciuM. 

NAP,  or  Napeca.  A  fpecies  of  jujube.  See  CEno- 
Pli  a. 

NAPELLUS.  See  Aconitum. 

NAPIdA.  Orange-flower  water. 

NAPHTPIA,  vel  Napta.  This  is  the  fame  that  the 
Arabians  call  amber.  See  Ambra  ;  named  alfo  naida , 
terra  oleum.  It  is  the  thinneft  of  the  liquid  bitumens  j 
it  is  a  perfe&ly  fluid  thin  bitumen  or  mineral  oil,  clear 
and  colourlefs  as  cryftal,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  extremely 
fubtil,  fo  light  as  to  fwim  on  all  known  liquors,  fpread- 
ing  to  a  vaft  furface  on  water,  exhibiting  rainbow-co¬ 
lours,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  This  name  is  given 
to  this  kind  of  thin  oil,  whether  it  is  feparated  by  nature 
or  art  from  petroleum  or  other  bituminous  matter.  Pe¬ 
troleum  is  a  groffer  oil  of  this  kind.  The  true  napththa 
is  ufeful  as  an  external  application  for  removing  old 
pains,  nervous  diforders,  fuch  as  cramps,  contradiions 
of  the  limbs,  paralytic  aftedlions,  &c.  See  Petro¬ 
leum. 

NAPIFOLIA.  Bore-cole. 

NAPIUM.  See  Lampsana. 

NAPTA.  See  Naphtha.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for  the 
tumor  called  nata  or  natta. 

NAPUS.  See  Bunias,  Actine. 

NAPY.  Mustard. 

NARCE,  from  vapxvj,  the  torpedo  fifh,  which  is  faid  to 
ftupefy  in  its  touching,  whence  narcotica.  A  torpor, 
ftupor,  or  dulnefs  of  fenfation.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  ftupe- 
faCtion  of  the  fenfes  by  medicines,  in  order  to  render  a 
pe'rfon  lefs  fenfible  of  pain. 

NARCISSO-COLCHICUM.  A  fpecies  of  lUio-nar- 
eiffus,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  its  flower, 
Boerhaave  calls  it  lilio-narcifus  luteus  autumnalis  minor. 

Narcisso-leucoium.  The  flowers  confift  of  fix 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  lily,  and  the  root  is  bulbous. 
Boerhaave  mentions  fix  fpecies ;  but  they  are  not  noted 
for  any  medical  virtue. 

NARCISSUS.  The  Daffodil.  Botanifts  enume¬ 
rate  many  fpecies  \  Boerhaave  mentions  forty-feven ;  but 
their  virtues  as  a  medicine  hath  not  gained  them  a  place 
in  practice. 

Narcissus  Luta;us  sylvestris,  alfo  called  bulbo- 
eodium ,  codianum,  codiamimm  flore  codii,  bulbus  fylvefris , 
pfeudo-narcijfus  Anglicus.  Wild  DAFFODIL. 

The  roots  of  thefe  are  foiftewhat  purgative  and  emetic  5 
the  dofe  is  two  drams  in  infufion. 

— —  Pallidus  circulo  luteo.  Common  pale 

DAFFODIL,  or  PRIMROSE-PEERLESS. 

NARCOSIS,  from  vxpwi,  torpor,  Jlupor,  ttumbnefs.  A 

STUPEFACTION. 

NARCOTICA.  Narcotics,  from  vapHctv,  to ajfcft 
•with  a  Jlupor  or  torpor ,  or  \apnr,  torpedo ,  a  fifh  which 
ftupifies  what  it  touches.  Narcotics  are  foporiferous  me¬ 
dicines  which  induce  ftupefa&ion.  See  Anodyna. 

NARDUS  CELTIC  A,  alfo  called  fpica  Celtica, faliun- 
ea,  Celtic  spikenard.  It  is  the  valeriana  Celtica,  Linn. 
It  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  valerian,  with  uncut,  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  oval  leaves  •,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  from  whence 
we  have  the  dry  roots,  confifting  of  a  number  of  blackilh 
fibres,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftalks  adhering,  which 
laft  are  covered  with  thin  yellow  feales,  the  remains  of 
the  withered  leaves.  Its  virtues  refemble  thofe  of  vale¬ 
rian. 

There  is  a  mountain  nard,  but  it  Is  only  the  root  of  the 
large  valerian.  None  of  thefe  are  in  much  efteem  in 
praCHce.  See  Raii  Hift. 

The  wild  nard ,  fee  assarabacca,  is  chiefly  ufed 
amongft  farriers  ;  but  it  is  ufed  as  a  fternutatory  in  me¬ 
dical  pradfice. 

Na&dus  Indica,  called  alfo  fpica ,  fplca  Indica , 
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fpica  nardi ,  nardus  Syriaca.  Indian  spikenard,  nard, 
or  Syrian  nard.  It  is  the  andropogon  nardus,  Linn. 

Diofcorides  makes  the  Indian  and  the  Syrian  nard  to  be 
different,  but  they  are  the  fame.  They  are  the  bufhy  top 
of  the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered  ftalks  and  ribs 
of  the  leaves  of  an  Indian  graffy-leaved  plant,  of  which 
we  have  no  particular  account.  The  nard,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  a  congeries  of  fmall,  tough,  reddifh,  browrt  fibres, 
cohering  clofe  together,  but  not  interwoven,  fo  as  to  form 
a  bunch  of  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a  finger :  fometimes 
two  or  three  bunches  iffue  from  one  head,  and  fometimes 
bits  of  leaves  and  ftalks  in  fubftance  are  found  among  them. 
The  fpikenard  of  India  and  Syria  alike  refemble  valerian 
in  their  virtues  but  the  Indian  is  warmer  and  more 
fpicy  than  the  Syrian  *  it  is  alfo  fomewhat  pungent  and 
bitterilh.  It  alfo  agrees  very  nearly  in  its  virtues  with 
Cyprus. 

Nardus  Italica.  Broad-leaved  lavender* 
See  LaVendula  latifolia  $  Rustica  &  Mon¬ 
tana.  See  AsarUm.- 
NARDOSTACHYS,  Spikenard. 

NAREGAM.  A  name  of  two  forts  of  Indian  lemon- 
tree. 

1.  Mal-Naregam.  A  fort  of  dwarf  lemon-tree 
growing  in  Zeylon  and  Malabar.  It  differs  from  a  lemon 
only  in  its  having  but  one  feed. 

2.  Tsjeron-katou-naregam.  This  fpecies  hath  always 
flowers  and  fruit  upon  it.  It  is  found  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  firft  kind.  See  Raii  Hift. 

NARES.  The  nostrils.  The  internal  narcs ,  or 
cavity  of  the  nofe,  comprehend  the  whole  fpace  between 
the  external  nares ,  and  the  pofterior  openings  immediately 
above  the  arch  of  the  palate,  by  which  a  probe  may  be 
paffed  from  the  nofe  to  the  fauces,  from  whence  thofe 
cavities  reach  upward  as  far  as  the  lamina  cribrofa  of  the 
os  ethmoides,  where  they  communicate  forward  with 
the  finus  frontales,  and  backward  with  the  finus  fphe- 
noidales.  Into  the  noftrils,  the  two  frontal  finufes,  the 
two  antra  Highmoriana,  the  cellulse  of  the  os  cuneiforme 
under  the  upper  fpongeous  bone  of  the  nofe,  open  into 
the  noftrils,  and  excrete  the  mucus  thereinto.  The 
fpongeous  bones,  which  are  two  in  each  noftril,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  the  mucous  membrane  alfo ;  whence  mucus 
is  collected  and  difeharged,  and  thus  the  furface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  noftrils  is  enlarged.  The  ol¬ 
factory  nerves,  without  their  duramatral  covering, 
pierce  through  the  holes  in  the  os  ethmoides,  and  fpread 
themfelves  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noftrils  5  a 
branch  from  the  fifth  pair  is  alfo  fent  here. 

In  Heifter’s  Surgery  is  an  inftance  of  cure,  when  the 
noftrils,  after  the  fmall-pox,  were  doled  up.  An  open¬ 
ing  was  made  into,  them  with  a  fmall  knife,  and  kept  dis¬ 
tended  until  the  wound  was  healed. 

NARIFUSORIA.  Medicines  which  are  inftilled  int# 
the  noftrils. 

NARUETH.  See  Auripigmentum. 

NASALE.  An  errhine. 

NASALIS  ARTERIA.  See  Maxillarije  Ar¬ 
teries:. 

Nasalis,  alfo  called  comprcffor  naris,  and  rinaus.  It 
rifes  flefhy  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  nafi,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  os  maxillare,  and  is  inferted  into  all  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  ala.  It  dilates  the  noftrils. 

- Processus.  See  Maxillaria  Superiora 

Ossa,  and  Os  Frontis. 

NASCALE.  A  fort  of  peflary  made  of  wood  or 
cotton.  k 

NASCAPHTHON.  See  Cascarilla  1 

NASDA.  See  Naphtha. 

NASI  OSSA.  The  bones  of  the  nose.  Thefe  are 
the  two  fmall  bones  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  , 
nofe,  and  are  fupported  by  the  feptum  nafi. 

NASITAS.  A  fpeaking  through  the  nofe. 

NASO  PALATINI  DUCTUS.  See  Incisorii 

DUCTUS. 

NASEOS.  The  walking-cane.  Arundo  far  Ret 
atrorubeus. 

NASTURTIUM.  Quafi  nafi  tormentum,  to  be  the 
torments  of  the  nofe,  becaufe  the  acrimony  of  the  feed, 
whilft  it  is  bruifing,  excites  fneezing.  In  all  refpeCIs  it 
refembles  the  mithridate  muftard  with  a>  lefs  foliaceous 
margin,  and  multifid  leaves  to  diftinguilh  it.  Boerhaave  , 
enumerates  eleven  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpe¬ 
cies 
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ties  of  thlafpi ,  of  araYiaJlrum , 
pbia-,  and  feveral  other  plants. 


barb  area ,  cardamines,  fo- 


Nasturtium  Aquaticum,  called  alfo  laver  odora- 
tum,  Jifymbrium,  car damine s.  Water-cresses.  Sifym- 
brium  nafturtium.  Or  fifymbrium  aquaticum,  foliis  pinna- 
tis,  foliolis,  fubcordatis,  floribus  albis  tetrapetalis,  filiquis 
declinatis,  Linn.  A  juicy  plant  with  brownifh,  oblong, 
obtufe  leaves,  fet  nearly  in  pairs,  without  pedicles,  on  a 
middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  larger 
and  longer  pointed  than  the  reft.  The  ftalks  are  hollow, 
pretty  thick,  channelled,  and  crooked  ;  on  the  tops  grow 
tufts  of  fmall  tetrapetalous  white  flowers  followed  by 
oblong  pods,  which  burfting,  throw  out  a  number  of 
roundifh  feeds.  It  grows  in  rivulets,  and  the  cleareft 
(landing  waters,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  re¬ 
main  green  all  the  winter,  but  are  in  the  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion  in  fpring. 

The  leaves  are,  to  the  tafte,  moderately  pungent; 
when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  they  emit  a  quick  pe¬ 
netrating  fmell  like  that  of  muftard,  but  weaker.  This 
herb  is  a  mild,  acrid,  aperient  antifcorbutic,  of  the  fame 
general  virtues  with  the  garden  fcurvy-grafs,  but  much 
lefs  pungent,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  free  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour  thereof*  The  expreffed  juice  carries  with 
it  all  the  virtue  of  the  plant ;  but  whether  the  leaves  are 
eaten  as  a  fallad,  or  the  juice  taken  alone,  their  ufe  flrould 
be  continued  fome  time,  and  the  quantity  of  either  not 
fparing,  if  much  benefit  is  expended.  This  has  chiefly 
been  employed  as  an  antifcorbutic,  and  forms  one  of  the 
ingredients  for  the  fuccus  cochlearise  compofltus. 

_ _  Hortense.  Common  garden  cresses. 

A  low  plant,  with  varioufly-cut  winged  leaves,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  round  ftalk  and  branches  tufts 
of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
roundifli  capfules,  flatted  on  one  fide,  and  full  of  red- 
diflr  round  feeds.  It  is  annual,  and  raifed  in  gardens. 
It  is  an  ufeful  dietetic  herb  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  when  vif- 
cid  juices  are  the  fault  in  the  conftitution,  and  when  the 
chylopoetic  organs  are  weak.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
qualities  as  water-creffes,  but  fomewhat  milder.  The 
feeds  are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves,  and  agree  in 
their  general  qualities  with  thofe  of  muftard. 

. - Indicum,  alfo  Called  acriviola ,  flos  fangulncus 

Monardi ,  naflurlium  Peruvianum,  cardamindum  minus. 
Indian  cress,  or  yellow  lark-spur.  The  leaves 
are  round  and  umbilicated,  and  placed  alternately  ;  the 
ftalks  are  trailing,  the  flowers  confift  of  fine  leaves, 
formed  like  violets  ;  the  feeds  are  round  and  rough,  three 
of  them  fucceed  in  each  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru. 
Miller  enumerates  five  fpecies.  Their  young  {hoots  are 
ufed  as  pickles.  Their  medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  common  fort  with  us.  See  Raii  Hift.  ] 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Sylv.estre,  &c.  See  Cornu 
Cervi. 

NASUS.  The  Nose.  The  external  parts  of  the 
nofe  are  the  root,  the  arch,  the  back  or  fpine,  the  fides, 
the  tip,  the  wings,  the  external  nares,  and  the  part  under 
the  feptum.  The  internal  parts  are,  the  internal  nares, 
feptum  narium,  the  circumvolutions,  the  cone  rue  fupe- 
riores,  the  conchse  inferiores,  the  pofterior  openings  of 
the  internal  nares,  the  finus  frontales,  Gnus  rnaxillares, 
firms  fphenoidales,  dueftus  lachrymalis,  and  ductus  pala¬ 
tini.  The  nerves  are  the  olfactory,  and  a  branch  from 
the  fifth  pair.  The  cartilaginous  part'  of  the  nofe  keeps 
always. open  to  admit  of  refpiration.  It  grows  narrower 
a  little  above  like  a  funnel.  The  membrana -pituitaria, 
which  lines  the  nofe ,  is  very  valcujar  and  papillous  at 
thofe  parts  where  it  is  molt  expofed  to  the  ftreanr  of  the 
air.  The  whole  membrane  is  full  of  fmall  glands  which 
feparate  mucus  ;  and  this  membrane  gives  rife  to  poly¬ 
pous  excrefccnces.  f  ' 

The  nolirils  of  infants  are  fometimes  obftrufted,  and 
it  is  common  to  greafe  the  nofe  in  order  to  relief  in  this 
cafe  ;  but  three  or  four  grains' of  white  vitriol  diflolved  in 
half  an  ourted'of  water,  anfwers  much  better  for  foliat¬ 
ing  a  difchar'ge  of  the  too  vilcid  mucus. 

NAPA  or  NATTA.  A  fort  of  tumor  of  the  wen 
kind,  called  naphtha  ;  it  hath  a  narrow  bafis,  but  a 
much  larger  body.  Linnaeus  fpeaks  of  it  as  rooted  in  a 
mufcle. 

NATATIO.  Swimming.  It  is  ufeful  in  fummer, 
it  promotes  p'erfpiration,  and  attenuates  the  fluids,  but 


it  injures  the  head.  Oribafius  gives  fome  further  di¬ 
rections  on  the  fubjecfl  in  lib.  vi.  cap.  27. 

NATES.  The  Buttocks.  Alfo  a  name  of  t<vo 
prominences  of  the  brain,  which  are  alfo  called  glutia  and 
tejles.  See  Cerebellum. 

NATRIX  TORQUATA.  SeeANGUis. 

NATRON,  ?  0  a  *  c 

NATARok  f  Sec  Anatr0,> 

Natron  preparatum,  i.  e.  Sal  Sod*£.  S£e 
Anatron. 

- Tartarisatum.  See  Sal  RupEllensis. 

• - Vitriolatum.  See  Glauberi  Sal. 

NATSIATAM.  The  tree  which  bears  the  coculus 
Indicus.  See  Cocculus  Indus. 

NATURA.  Nature.  There  have  been  few  defi¬ 
nitions  amougfi  the  variety  which  have  been  given,  which 
feems  perfectly  fatisfadlory  on  this  fubjedl.  This  defect 
is  attempted  to  be  fupplied  by  the  laft  commentator  on 
Sydenham’s  Works  ;  who,  after  reciting  what  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Van  Swieten,  Hoffman,  Van  Hel- 
mont,  and  Mead,  fay  on  this  fubjedl,  and  proving 
the  infufficiency  of  what  they  advance,  afferts,  “  That 
the  human  body  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  an  in- 
ftrument  upon  which  nature  performs  her  various  oper¬ 
ations,  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  machine  was 
created,  and  that  difeafe  is  nothing  but  a  defedl  or  im¬ 
perfection  in  that  inftrument,  occafioned  by  fome  mate¬ 
rial  or  mental  caufe,  inherent  or  accidental,  and  not  to  a 
deficiency  of  nature ,  which,  univerfally  confidered,  we 
take  to  be  an  agent  of  Divine  Providence,  endowed  with 
limited  powers,  which  fhe  exercifes  for  the  formation  of 
bodies,  and  other  particular  purpofes,  in  otder  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  ends  for  which  they  were  ordained ;  that  Hie 
cannot  tranfgrefs  thofe  bounds,  and  that  in  herfelf  fhe  is 
ever  perfect ;  and  when  any  imperfections  happen  in 
bodies  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms, 
they  are  owing  to  fome  circumftances  in  which  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  are  placed,  or  with  which  they  are  connected,  and 
not  to  any  defect  in  nature.  This  is  nature  confidered  in 
its  moft  general  fenfe  ;  but  when  we  apply  the  term  to 
particular  bodies,  fomething  elfe  feems  necefiarily  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  definitions  refpecting  and  peculiar  to  thofe 
bodies.  Thus  then,  applied  to  the  human  machine,  we 
would  fay,  that  nature  is  the  powers  inherent  in  the 
fyftem,  put  into,  and  continued  in  action  by  the  force  of 
the  living  or  vital  principle  ;  and  when  difeafe  occurs,  it 
is  owing  to  fome  circumftances  happening  to  the  folids 
or  fluids  of  the  human  machine,  or  to  fome  fituation  in¬ 
to  which  they  are  thrown,  from  whence  they  cannot  per¬ 
fectly  exercife  thofe  powers,  or  feel  the  impulfes  of  the 
vital  principle,  and  not  to  any  defects  in  thofe  powers 
or  principle.  We  {hall  offer  one  inftance  in  proof :  a 
man  walking  in  apparent  health,  {hall,  from  the  burfting 
of  fome  large  blood-veffel,  drop  dead  inftantaneoufly  ; 
here  appears  no  previous  defect  of  the  conftitutional 
powers  or  the  vital  principle,  the  action  only  ceafes  in 
confequence  of  the  vafcular  rupture,  becaufe  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  for  want  of  vafcular  continuation,  is 
deftroyed  by  this  accident ;  the  defefit  lies  then  in  the  in¬ 
ftrument  in  which  thefe  inherent  powers  refide,  and  on 
which  this  principle  afferts  its  action,  and  not  in  the 
powers  or  principles  themfelves  ;  and  this  will  apply  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  difeafe.  S.ee  Dr.  Wallis’s  Syden¬ 
ham,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  148. 

NATURALIA.  The  Pudenda. 

NAUSEA,  fronj  a  Jhip.  This  is  properly  the 
ficknefs  perceived  on  failing  ;  but  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  all 
forts  of  ficknefs,  and  propenfities  to  vomit,  whether  called 
ficknefs,  naufea,  qualm,  loathing,  or  whatever  elfe. 

Naufea  may  be  defined  to  be  an  approach  to  ficknefs. 
It  is  fuch  a  fubverfion  of  the  ftomach,  as  that  it  refts  not 
in  its  natural,  eafy' ftate.  Sicknefs  is  that  affetion  of  the 
ftomach,  whence  there  is  ah  inclination  of  the  actual 
ejection  of  its  contents. 

Sea-ficknefs  depends  on  nervous  irritability  and  fpafm ; 
it  is  a  difeafe  of  the  brain  from  the  unufual  motion  which 
the  fhip  gives  it,  and  from  thence,  by  confeut  of  parts4 
it  is  carried  to  the  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  vomiting. 
Long  voyages  ufually  overcome  this  diforder,  but  .'hart 
ones  feldom  do.  Keeping  the  bowe.s  folutivir  is  always 
found  to  relieve  ;  and  drinking  lea- whiter  with  wine  is  a 
preventive  from  fea-ficknefs  in  many. 
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A  naufea. 
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A  naufca  is  described  by  fome  as  a  gentle  convulsion  of 
the  cefophagus,  accompanied  with  an  inverfion  of  its  pe- 
riftaltic  motion,  and  producing  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
Others  again  fay,  it  is  the  idea  of  fome  ungrateful  fub- 
ftance,  accompanied  with  fpafms  of  the  cefophagus  and 
ftomach.  Generally  it  is  an  attendant  on  dyfpepfia. 

The  lips-  are  covered  with  the  continuation  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  ftomach,  whence  whatever  vellicates  this  coat, 
either  in  the  ftomach,  or  cefophagus,  and  often  in  the 
mouth,  occafions  a  naufea ,  or  a  ficknefs. 

A  naufea  always  precedes  a  vomiting,  and  then  it  is 
attended  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips.  It  attends 
all  inclinations  to  vomit,  and  cardialgias.  It  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  a  difcharge  of  a  limpid  mucus  from  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  cefophagus,  or  both,  when  no  inclination  to 
vomiting  is  prefent ;  and  this  happens  from  the  fpafms 
affedfing  the  glands  there.  It  often  indicates  worms  in 
the  primse  vhe.  It  generally  fucceeds  crudities  in  the 
ftomach,  which,  as  they  are  acrid,  when  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  they  then  particularly  excite  a  naufeay  which, 
however,  is  alleviated  by  taking  any  kind  of  aliment.  It 
precedes  violent  diforders  in  the  head,  efpecially  fuch  as 
derive  their  origin  from  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 
It  attends  hypochondriac  diforders,  and  others,  the  fomes 
of  which  lodge  in  the  primse  vire ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  malignant  fevers  it  is  generally  attendant. 

According  to  the  variety  of  caufes,  the  remedies  will 
be;  when  acrid  fordes  in  the  prims  vis  produce  a  naufea , 
prefent  relief  is  obtained  from  a  frefh  fupply  of  food,  and 
a  gentle  emetic,  or  a  few  aloetic  purges  will  often  re¬ 
move  the  diforder.  Indeed,  in  common,  after  thefe  ge¬ 
neral  evacuants,  warm,  ftrengthening,  ftomach  medicines 
feldom  fail  to  cure. 

If  an  exceffive  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  is  the  caufe,  the 
warmth  of  the  bed,  riding,  and  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  fuc 
ceeds  -the  beft. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  when  bile  regurgitates 
into  the  ftomach,  and  in  many  other  inftances  of  naufeay 
and  even  of  vomiting,  the  columbo  root  is  almoft  a  fpe- 
cific. 

A  naufea  maybe  relieved,  in  general,  by  the  fame  means 
as  a  vomiting.  SeeVoMiTus. 

NAUTICUS.  See  Tibialis  posticus.  It  is  fo 
called  from  the  ufe  which  failors  make  of  it  in  climbing. 

NAVICULARE  OS,  ?  from  naviculay  a  little  vejfel. 

NAVIFORME,  J  See  Scaphoides. 

NAVIGATIO.  Sailing.  It  is  beneficial  to  weak 
perfons.  In  a  calm,  when  the  {hip’s  motion  is  gentle, 
an  uncommon  alacrity,  an  increafed  perfpiration,  a  keener 
appetite,  and  a  quicker  digeftion  are  excited  ;  but  when 
a  patient  is  very  weak,  the  violent  agitation  of  a  {hip  in 
a  rough  fea  is  not  very  fafe. 

See  Obf.  on  Difeafes  incident  to  Seamen,  by  Lewis 
Rouppe,  M.  D.  The  Ufe  of  Sea  Voyages  in  Medicine, 
by  E.  Gilchrift,  M.  D. 

NEAPOLITANUM  UNGUENTUM.  Neapoli¬ 
tan  OINTMENT. 

This  is  now  never  made,  the  ung.  hydrargyri  mit.  be¬ 
ing  fubftituted  for  it. 

NEAPOLITANUS  MORBUS.  Lues  venerea. 

NEBI  POULI.  See  Bilimbi. 

NEBULA.  A  wafer.  Alfo  a  white  fpot  in  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  See  Albugo. 

NECESSARIjE  RES.  The  non-naturals.  See 
Non-naturalia. 

NECROSIS,  from  vttcpou  dead.  A  mortifica- 
Tion,  It  is  called  the  dry  gangrene.  A  mortification 
gradually  takes  place  without  much  preceding  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  the  dead  parts  become  hard  and  dry.  See  Bell  on 
Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  94.  Edinb.  Med.  Com.  vol.  ix. 
p.  78.  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  369;  vol.  vii. 
p.  263. 

Necrosis  Ostilaginea.  See  Rafhania. 

NEDUM  SCHETTI.  The  name  of  a  bacciferous 
Ihrub  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  which  an  oint¬ 
ment  is  made  by  boiling  in  oil,  and  is  then  ufed  againft 
pruriginous  diforders. 

NEDYIA.  The  abdominal  vifcera. 

NEDYS.  The  stomach,  or  the  belly. 

NEDYUSA.  An  epithet  for  thirst,  fignifying  its 
being  violent. 

NEFRENDES.  Properly  it  is  sucking  pigs;  but  it 


is  applied  to  young  children,  or  old  people,  who  have  no 
teeth. 

NEGUNDO  MAS  &  FCEMINA,  i.  e.  Vitex  trifo¬ 
lia  minor  Indica  ferrata,  &  vitex  trifolia  Indica  rotundi- 
folia.  See  Vitex. 

NEIiERA.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

NEIEM-EL-SALIB.  An  Egyptian  name  for  the 
cross-grass,  which  is  alfo  called  gramen  daily  Ion 
JEgyptiacum,  gramen  crucis.  Egyptian  cock’s-foot 
grass,  and  grass  of  the  cross. 

NELUMBO.  A  name  for  the  Egyptian  bean. 
See  Faba  ^Egyptia. 

NEMOROSA.  See  Anemonoides. 

NENUFAR.  See  Nymphaa. 

NEPA.  A  crab,  a  fcorpion,  and  a  fpecies  of  broom. 

NepaTheophrasti.  See  Genista Spartium. 

NEPENTHES,  from  yjj,  importing  negation ,  and  ortvQos 
mourning. 

The  nepenthes  of  the  Egyptians  was,  according  to  Olaus 
Borrichius,  a  preparation  of  opium  and  dutroy,  both  the 
produce  of  Egypt.  Romantic  accounts  are  given  of  it. 
See  Schultz’s  Hitt.  Med.  A  name  alfo  for  planta  mira- 
bilis ,  the  WONDERFUL  PLANT,  banduray  utricariay  pri- 
apus  vegetabilis.  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  thick  fo- 
refts,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  where  its  long  fibres  fup¬ 
ply  it  with  water,  and  where  no  fun  comes  to  exhale  it. 
Its  root  is  faid  to  be  aftringent,  and  the  herbs  cooling  ; 
but  it  is  moft  remarkable  for  its  appendages  at  the  ends 
of  the  leaves,  which  turn  up,  and  contain  a  cooling  lim¬ 
pid  liquor. 

NEPETA.  Catmint.  See  Calamintha  Pa- 
lustris  ;  Mentha  Cataria. 

NEPETELLA,  i.  e.  Cataria  minor  vulgaris. 

NEPHRALGIA,  Pain  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters  ; 
"alfo  inflammation  there. 

Nephralgia  calculosa.  Nephralgyy  pain  from 
a  stone  in  the  kidnies.  This  differs  from  a  nephritic 
from  the  want  of  fever,  and  is  confidered  as  a  difeafe  whofe 
principal  fymptom  confifts  in  a  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of 
of  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  without  any  acute  febrile  affec¬ 
tions,  and  is  thought  to  depend  on  a  rather  large  Jlone 
fixed  in  the  kidneys,  or  ureters,  which  is  difcoverable  by 
pain  and  very  fevere  uneafinefs  in  either  lumbar  region, 
feldom  happening  in  both,  and  that  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  ;  which  pain  extends  itfelf  along  the  dudt  of  the 
ureter  in  the  abdomen  towards  the  bladder,  attended  in 
men  with  a  painful  drawing  up  of  the  tefticle  of  the  fame 
fide  ;  in  women,  with  a  ftupor,  or  numbnefs  of  the 
thigh,  and  pain,  if  the  fit  Ihould  be  intenfe.  In  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  pain  a  naufea  and  frequent  vomiting  are  oc- 
cafioned ;  by  laying  on  the  pained  fide  the  uneafinefs  is 
mitigated,  but  on  that  which  is  oppofite,  increafed ;  and 
laftly,  the  urine  has  different  appearance  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  is  watery,  and  fmall  in  quantity,  afterwards  tur¬ 
bid  and  copious,  often  extremely  hot  and  bloody.  The 
chief  relief  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  be  expedted  from  bleeding, 
reft,  diluting  mucilaginous  liquids,  decodtions  of  in- 
fufions  of  linefeed,  marfh-mallows,  barley,  gum-arabic, 
&c. ;  narcotics,  oily  medicines,  warm  bath,  and  a  thin 
cooling  diet,  &c.  See  Calculus  and  Nephroto- 
mia. 

-  —  RheuMATICa.  The  rheumatifm  in  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  loins.  The  fame  as  lumbago. 

NEPHRELMINTICA  ISCHURIA, 

A  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  worms. 

NEPHRITICA.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  inflammation  in  the  kidneys. . 

Nephritica  aqua.  See  Nux  Moschata. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM,  alfo  called  lign.  pere- 
grinumy  nephritic  wood.  Dale  thinks  it  to  be  the 
wood  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  ben-nut.  It  is  the  gui - 
landina  moringa ,  Linn.  It  is  brought  from  America  in 
large  compadl  pieces ;  the  out-part  is  of  a  whitiffi,  or 
pale  yellow  colour ;  the  medullary  fubftance  is  of  a  dark 
brownifh,  or  reddiffi  colour.  If  it  is  bruifed,  and  mace¬ 
rated  in  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  it  imparts  a 
deep  tindlure,  appearing,  when  placed  betwixt  the  eye 
and  the  light,  of  a  golden  colour,  but,  in  other  fitua- 
tions,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ;  a  property  in  which  it  differs 
from  all  other  known  woods.  Pieces  of  other  woods  are 
often  mixed  with  it,  which  only  give  a  yellow  tindlure. 
If  this  wood  is  fteeped  in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  fame 
-  blue 


'See  Ischuria. 
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blue  tin&urels  obferved  as  when  water  is  the  menftruum; 
if  an  acid  is  joined  to  the  tindlure,  it  becomes  yellow, 
but  the  blue  is  again  reftored  by  an  alcali.  It  is  the  only 
vegetable  blue  that  is  deftroyed  by  acids. 

To  the  tafte  it  is  ffightly  bitter,  and  the  rafpings  have 
a  faint  aromatic  fmell.  A  ftrong  infufion  of  it  in  water 
is  gently  aftringent,  and  is  recommended  in  diforders 
of  the  urinary  paffages,  It  does  not,  like  the  warmer 
diuretics,  heat,  or  otherwife  offend  the  parts  *,  but  its 
efficacy  hath  not  obtained  it  a  place  in  general  practice. 
See  Raii  Hilt.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

NEPHRITICUS,  from  nippx,  a  kidney .  Belonging  to 
the  kidneys.  It  is  ufed  with  refpedt  to  diforders  of  thefe 
parts,  or  to  medicines  adapted  to  their  cure. 

NEPHRITIS.  Any  diftemper  in  the  kidneys,  from 
vi<ppo;,  a  kidney,  injlammatio  renum.  An  INFLAMMA¬ 
TION  in  the  kidneys.  This  diforder  is  not  very  fre¬ 
quent,  for  a  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  kidneys 
occafions  an  increafed  fecretion  of  urine,  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  which  prevents  inflammation.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae, 
and  order  phlegmafiae. 

The  general  caufes  are,  whatever  hinders  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arteries  from  tranfmitting  their  fluid  ;  as  a 
wound,  contufion,  abfcefs,  a  tumor,  a  long  continued 
defluxion,  a  fmall  ftone,  &c.  whatever  hinders  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  urine  into  the  pelvis,  ureters,  and  blad¬ 
der;  fuch  as  forcibly  convey  the  thicker  parts  of  the  blood 
into  the  urinary  dudts,  as  running,  violent  riding,  excef- 
five  heat,  an  effort  of  the  body,  a  plethora,  acrid  diure¬ 
tics,  poifons,  &c.  a  long  continued  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  thefe  veffels.  When  thefe  veffels  are  feized  with  a 
violent  inflammation,  they  are  often  fo  conftridted,  that 
no  urine  can  be  difcharged  ;  or  if  a  fmall  quantity  is  eva¬ 
cuated,  it  is  pellucid,  thin,  and  aqueous,  which  is  an  un- 
promifing  fign  ;  the  nerves  cohering  to  thefe  veffels,  and 
lying  contiguous  to  them,  being  often  irritated,  pains  and 
convulfions  are  produced  in  the  ftomach,  mefentery,  in- 
teftines,  and  uterus ;  hence  arifes  eructations,  naufeas, 
vomiting,  fluxes,  iliac  paffions,  retentions  of  urine,  ftu¬ 
por,  immobility  of  the  legs,  &c.  preternatural  heat  in  the 
loins. 

A  ftone  in  the  kidney  ufually  excites  inflammation  in 
the  internal  membrane  thereof,  and  in  the  tubuli  uri- 
niferi. 

The  inflammation  begins  with  a  pungent  burning  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  that  is  in  the  back,  near  the 
articulation  of  the  flrort  ribs,  higher  up  on  the  left-fide 
than  on  the  right,  often  fliooting  down  by  the  ureters  to 
the  bladder,  and  by  the  fpermatic  cord  to  the  tefticle ;  a 
fever  ;  the  urine  is  fometimes  red  at  the  firft,  but  foon 
becomes  pale,  and  is  frequently  difcharged  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  that  with  difficulty,  pain,  and  heat.  Some¬ 
times  a  rednefs  appears  externally  ;  the  thigh  and  leg  of 
the  affected  fide  is  feized  with  a  ftupor  ;  the  pain  is  in¬ 
creafed  upon  ftanding,  walking,  couching,  lying  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  or  in  any  other  cafe  where  the  kidney  is 
moved,  or  the  furrounding  part  extended  ;  there  is  pain 
in  the  groin,  and  in  the  tefticle  next  adjacent;  the  pulfe 
is  hard  and  frequent,  and,  as  the  pain  increafes,  it  often 
becomes  fmall,  quick,  and  fometimes  intermittent,  with 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  cold  fweats,  ficknefs,  bilious 
vomitings,  fainting,  delirium,  convulfions,  & c.  The  pa¬ 
tient  lies  with  the  molt  eafe  on  the  affected  fide. 

An  inflammation  in  the  kidneys ,  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  gravel,  a  ftone  obftructing  the  ureter,  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  or  other  adjacent  parts, 
from  the  colic,  and  other  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic 
pains  in  the  inteftines. 

If  the  difeafe  is  protra£ted  beyond  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  there  is  a  ftupor  or  heavinefs  of  the  part, 
with  frequent  returns  of  chillinefs  and  fhivering,  & c. 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  matter  is  forming  in  the 
kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will  enfue. 

If  the  urine  becomes  higher  coloured,  is  fecreted  in  a 
larger  quantity,  and  at  laft  is  copious,  thick,  and  mixed 
with  mucus,  a  gradual  relief  follows,  and  thus  the  cure 
is  effected.  It  may  go  off  by  a  metaftafis,  or  terminate 
in  an  abfcefs,  mortification,  or  a  feirrhus.  Inflamma¬ 
tions  in  this  part  often  fuppurate  on  the  fourth  day,  if 
not  prevented  by  either  a  natural,  or  an  artificial  attempt 
towards  a  cure  ;  but  yet  thefe  failing,  an  abfcefs  may  be 
begun  fo  late  as  the  fourteenth  day.  This  abfcefs  may 


be  difcharged  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  abdo- 
men,  or  externally  through  the  integuments  and  the  fkin  j 
in  the  firft  cafe,  if  the  matter  is  kindly,  a  cure  may  fol¬ 
low,  but  otherwife  an  hectic  deftroys  the  patient ;  in  the 
fecond  cafe  it  is  fatal ;  and,  in  the  third,  an  ulcer,  of 
very  uncertain  cure,  is  formed. 

When  the  prefence  of  this  diforder*  is  once  manifefted, 
immediately  bleed,  and  in  general  proceed  as  in  other  in¬ 
ternal  imflammations. 

Decodtions  of  parfley-roots,  infufions  of  line-feed,  or 
the  Arabic  emulfion,  with  a  double  quantity  of  the  gum, 
are  convenient  as  common  drink ;  and  to  prevent  their 
palling  the  appetite,  a  little  lemon  juice  and  fugar  may 
be  added  to  render  them  grateful. 

A  moderately  warm  femicupium,  and  laxative  clyfters 
frequently  injected,  contribute  much  to  promote  the  fe¬ 
cretion  of  urine. 

If  inflammation  appears  externally,  apply  fomentations 
and  poultices  to  the  part  fo  affected. 

In  cafe  of  a  fuppuration,  the  treatment  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  a  fuppuration  of  the  liver.  After  the  abfcefs 
is  burft,  the  patient  fhould  drink  freely  of  a  decodtion  of 
marfhmallow-roots,  or  fuch  like  liquors,  and  take  the 
bark  freely.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  is  preferable  to  the 
ufual  method  of  adminiftering  balfamics. 

If  pain3  are  exceffive,  give  opiates  to  moderate  them  ; 
and  if  vomiting  is  troublefome,  give  tepid  water,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  and  let  the  patient  drink  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  frequently. 

If  a  gangrene  takes  place,  it  is  known  by  the  violence 
of  the  caufe,  of  the  fymptoms,  the  want  of  relief  by  re¬ 
medies,  and  the  fudden  remiffion  of  the  pain  without 
apparent  caufe,  cold  fweats,  a  weak  intermittent  pulfe, 
hiccoughs,  either  no  difeharge  of  urine,  or  fuch  as  is  li¬ 
vid,  black,  full  of  hairs,  fetid,  and  foul,  with  a  fudden 
and  confiderable  lofs  of  ftrength.  In  thofe  cafes,  no  cure 
can  be  expected. 

See  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  and  Van  Swieten’s  Com¬ 
ments  thereon.  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  the  fecond. 
Brooke’s  and  the  London  Practice  of  Phyfic.  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

NEPHROLITICA  ISCHURIA.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys.  See  Ischuria. 

NEPHROMETRAL  The  pfoas  mufcles. 
NEPHROPLETHORICA  ISCHURIA.  A  fuppref¬ 
fion  of  urine  from  a  plethora. 

NEPHROSPASTICA.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  from 
a  fpafm  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROTHROMBOIDES.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
from  grumous  blood  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROPYICA.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROPHLEGMATICA.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
from  pituitous  or  mucous  matter  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROPLEGICA.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  from 
a  paralytic  ftate  of  the  kidneys.  See  Ischuria. 

NEPHROS.  A  KIDNEY. 

NEPHROTOMIA.  Nephrotomy.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
tracting  of  a  ftone  from  the  kidneys  by  a  wound  made  for 
that  end.  Roufet  was  tire  firft  who  advifed  this  operation. 
In  Mezeray’s  Hiftory  of  France  is  the  following  narrative  : 
“  The  doctors  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic  at  Paris,  know¬ 
ing  that  an  archer  of  Bagnolet,  who  had  been  very  much 
afflicted  with  the  ftone,  lay  under  fentence  of  death, 
begged  of  the  king  that  he  might  be  put  into  their  hands, 
to  make  an  experiment  whether  they  could  open  the  kid¬ 
ney,  and  take  out  the  ftone.  They  obtained  their  re- 
queft,  and  the  operation  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  man 
lived  many  years  after  in  good  health :  fo  fays  the  hifto- 
rian.  And  many  writers  fpeak  in  favour  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  and  affert  that  it  is  practicable  with  fafety;  but 
from  the  courfe  of  the  renal  artery  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  poffible,  without  deftroying  the  patient.  See  Renes. 
Befides  the  objection  from  the  renal  artery,  there  are 
others  apparently  infurmountable*.  See  Avicenna,  Sera- 
pion,  Wedelius,  Meckren,  Heifter,  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii. 
p.  370.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  368. 

NEPONES.  See  Barones. 

NERANTIA.  An  orange.  See  Aurantia  Hys- 
palensis. 

NERION,  1  called  alfo  rhododaphne ,  rhododendron  ole - 

NERIUM  J  awrfrr,  laurus  rofea ,  ROSE-BAY.  It  is 
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called  nerion,  from  vi,  a  privative  particle,  and  t0 

love ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  plant  not  to  be  loved.  Nerium , 
from  n?ov,  humid,  becaufe  it  grows  in  moift  places.  Rho- 
dodaphne,  from  its  flowers  refembling  a  rofe,  and  its 
leaves  a  bay-tree.  Rhododendron,  becaufe  it  fometimes 
grows  to  the  fize  of  a  little  tree,  and  hath  a  flower  like  a 
rofe.  The  branches  are  divided  and  fubdivided  by  threes, 
and  the  leaves  grow  three  together.  It  grows  in  mari¬ 
time  places.  The  leaves  and  flowers  ane  poifonoffs ;  if 
any  of  them  are  fwallowed,  deglutition  is  immediately 
Hopped,  but  vomiting  and  purging  foon  come  on.-  Vi¬ 
negar  is  an  antidote  in  this  poiion.  See  Raii  Hill . 

NEROLI  OLEUM.  It  is  the  effential  oil  of  orange* 
flowers.  See  AurafJt ia  Hispalensis. 

NERONIANA.  An  epithet  for  venefeUion,  when 
more  than  one  vein  is  opened  in  a  day. 

NER VALIA  OSSA.  See  Arcualia  ossa. 
NERVEA  SPONGIOSA.  See  Corpora  caver¬ 
nosa  PENIS. ^  # ■  J 

NERVI.  The  nerves,  are  thofe  produrilions  of  the 
brain,  which  are  the  means  of  fenfe  and  motion  in  every 
part.  They  are  continuations  of  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  brain;  and,  like  the  brain,  they  have  an  infinite 
number  of  bl.ood-veffels  difperfed  about  them.  They 
receive  their  ftrength  from  the  membranes  that  furround 
them.  They  have  two  coats,  at  leafl:  as  .far  as  the  eye 
can  trace  them,  one  from  the  pia  mater,  the  other  from 
the  dura  mater.  The  nerves  are  fuppofed  to  depofit  their 
coats  when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  office.  In  their 
rife  and  progrefs  from  the  brain  they  are  fuppofed  to.  de- 
cuflate  each  other,  that  is,  thofe  which  rife  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  brain  pafs  out  on  the  left,  and  thofe  which 
rife  on  the  left  pafs  out  on  the  right ;  their  origin,  how¬ 
ever  accurately  traced,  cannot  be  found  out :  that  they 
decuffate  each  other,  is  fuggefted  at  leafl;  from  a  coneuf- 
fion  of  the  brain,  in  which  cafe,  a  blow  is  received  on 
one  fide,  and  the  injury  done  is  on  the  other  ;  but  again, 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this.  Frequently  the  nerves 
form  plexufes  in  their  courfe,  in  which  they  become  one. 
In  their  courfe  through  the  body  they  commonly  branch 
with  the  blood-veflels,  but  ramify  more  regularly.  That 
junction  which  in  the  arterial  and  venal  fyftem  is  called 
anaftomofis,  in  the  nerves  is  denominated  communication. 
From  this  communication  of  nerves  fome  inftances  of 
lympathy  are  accounted  for ;  but  how  far  this  is  the 
truth  is  not  eafy  to  affert,  as  there  is  hardly  a  nerve  but 
in  its  paflage  communicates  with  fome  branch  of  almoft 
every  nerve  in  the  body.  In  the  ganglions  of  the  nerves 
there  is  Always  a  particular  rednefs,  on  which  conjectures 
are  formed  by  different  anatomifts,  but  their  opinions  are 
not  well  fupported  :  Lancifi  fays,  that  thefe  ganglions 
are  only  on  thofe  nerves  which  are  governed  by  the  will. 

All  the  nerves  in  the  body  originally  proceed  from  the 
Cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  by  means  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  or  medulla  fpinalis.  They  go  out  in  pairs,  and  are 
afterwards  divided  into  branches  to  be  diftributed  on  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

From  the  head  there  goes  out  ten  pair  of  nerves ;  the 
firft  and  fecond  pair  proceed  from  the  cerebrum,  and  are 
called  the  olfadlory  or  firft  pair  ;  and  the  optic  nerves ,  or 
fecond  pair.  The  reft  proceed  from  the  cerebellum,  and 
are  called  motores  oculorum,  or  third  pair;  pathetici,  or 
fourth  pair ;  trigemini,  or  fifth  pair ;  motores  oculorum 
externi,  or  fixth  pair ;  auditorius,  or  feventh  pair ;  par 
vagum,  or  eighth  pair;  hypogloffi  externi,  or  ninth  pair; 
fuboccipi  tales,  or  tenth  pair. 

From  the  fpinal  marrow  there  goes  out  about  twenty- 
four  pair,  which  have  the  general  name  of  vertebrales ; 
feven  of  which  paffing  through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
are  called  cervicales ;  twelve  pafs  through  thofe  of  the 
back,  and  are  called  dorfales;  five  pafs  through  thofe  of 
the  loins,  and  are  called  lumbares ;  and  there  are  five  or 
fix  pair  which,  paffing  through  the  os  faermn,  are  called 
facri  nerpi. 

The  nerves  that  ferye  the  vital  f (inti ions  arife  from  the 
cerebellum  ;  thofe  that  are  fubfervient  to  the  fenfes  pro¬ 
ceed  chiefly  from  the  bafis  of  the  brain  ;  and  thofe  that 
are  deftined  to  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  touch,  are 
principally  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 

In  many  inftances,  if  the  nerve  is  cut,  compreffed,  or 
deftroyed,  all  motion,  fenfation,  and  nutrition  in  that 
part  to  which  the  nerve  is  diftributed  is  loft  ;  yet  this 
does  not  always  happen,  for  if  all,  or  at  leafl;  the  prin- 
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cipal  nerves  in  the  part  are  not  deftroyed,  it  recovers  its. 
health  and  vigour.  This  is  evident  in  performing  the 
operation  for  the  aneurifm,  in  which  cafe,  if  the  nervi 
is  tied  with  the  brachial  artery,  a  temporal  numbnefs- 
only  is  felt,  and  fenfation  in  any  degree  below  the  liga¬ 
ture  is  not  loft.  If  a  ligature  is  made  on  the  nerve  oa 
the  fide  of  the  windpipe,  the  animal  will  be  dumb.  If  a 
pointed  inftrument  is  puflied  between  the  occiput  and 
atlas  of  a  dog,  he  dies  inftantlya  The  fame  fymptoms 
happen  in  wounds  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis.  All  nerves  which  have  their  origin  from 
below  an  injury  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  lofe  their  fenfe 
and  motion*  A  member  may  be  deprived  of  its  motion, 
and  yet  not  lofe  its  fenfation,  or  it  may  lofe  its  fenfation, 
and  retain  its  motion.  Senfatiort  remains  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  the  limb  is  amputated.  Preffure  makes  a  part  para¬ 
lytic*  As  the  nerves  are  continuations  of  the  medullary 
part  of  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  partly  nourifhed  by  thofe  veflels  which  are  fpread 
on  that  production  of  the  pia  mater  which  furrounds  them, 
in  like  manner  as  the  brain  derives  its  nourifhment  from 
the  arteries  of  the  pia  mater;  if  this  be  the  cafe,  we  may 
readily  fee  why  the  nerves  lofe  their  powers-  when  they  are 
wholly  deprived  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  alfo  retain  them, 
in  fome  meafdre,  after  the  brain  is  offified  and  petrified* 

The  nervous  fluid  is  often  fpoken  of  as  fynonymous 
with  the  animal  fpirits,  &c.  But  Dr.  Kirkland  obierves, 
in  his  Inquiry,  voL  i.  p*  433.  that,  by  nervous  fluid,  we 
mean  what  we  difeover  upon  differing  the  brain  or 
nerves ;  and  which  a  rupture  in  the  tumor,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  bifid  fpine,  dilcovers  to  be  effentially  neceffary  to 
life :  for  wre  may  eafily  fiippofe  a  fluid  refiding  in  the 
nerves,  of  fuch  high  importance  to  life  as  it  evidently 
appears  to  be,  to  bring  on  (when  both  the  nerves  and  it- 
felf  are  difeafed)  the  nervous  fymptoms  we  difeover  be¬ 
fore  the  gouty  matter  is  thrown  oft'  into  the  extremities, 
&c.  in  other  inftances  of  difeafe. 

There  are  many  clafles  of  nerves  differing  in  fmallnefs, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  one  clafs  may  remain  entire,  while 
another  Is  fomewhat  hurt,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  caufo 
of  a  gradual  decline  of  the  fenfes. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  that  fome  nerves  are  fufpept- 
ible  of  one  impreffion  only,  or  with  fuch  at  leaft  as  many 
others  are  not  a  fleeted  by ;  e.  g.  the  femen  ftimulates  the 
nerves  of  the  tefticles  and  veficube  feminales,  but  of  no 
other  part ;  fome  affift  in  vifion,  others  fmell,  &c.  The 
ancients,  not  only  gave  the  name  of  nerve  to  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  brain,  but  alfo  to  the  tendons,  and  ligaments. 

On  the  nerves,  their  ufe,  &c.  fee  Window’s  Anatomy, 
where  the  nerves  are  very  accurately  deferibed ;  Monro’s 
Diffi  on  the  Nerves  ;  it  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  his  Of* 
teology ;  befidcs  thefe,  the  curious  may  confult  Steno, 
Vieuffens,  Willis,  Ridley,  Leuwenhoeck,  and  Ruyfch. 
See  alfo  Hales’s  Stat.  Eflays,  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  60.  Whytt 
on  the  Sympathy  of  the  Nerves,  and  Nervous  Diforders. 
Kirkland’s  Diff.  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves ,  and  on  the 
Sympathy  of  the  Nerves.  Monro  011  the  Structure,  &c* 
of  the  Nerves. 

NERVOSA  FEBRIS.  The  nervous  fever.  Under 
this  name  we  may  confider  nervous  difeafes  in  general ; 
they  are  a  numerous  kind  of  complaints.  Sydenham  fays 
that  fevers  make  two  thirds  of  the  diforders  to  which  men 
are  fubjeCt,  and  theliyfteric  (or,  as  we  may  fay,  nervous 
diforders)  one  half  of  the  reft.  From  difference  in  de¬ 
grees,  or  other  circumftances,  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  arife,  and  from  a  Ample  yawning  to  the  outmoft 
extreme  of  madnefs  is  the  extent  in  which  thefe  varieties 
are  manifefted.  In  fome  the  fever  is  latent,  in  others  it 
is  lefs  obfeure,  fo  that  with  its  epithet  it  denominates  the 
difeafe ;  whence  fome  have  defined  nervous  diforders 
in  their  oppofite  extremes  to  be,  the  habitual  or  chroni¬ 
cal,  and  the  acute,  nervous  fever ►  Dr.  Cullen  places 
the  nervous  fever  under  the  name  of  typhus,  in  the  clafs 
pyrexire,  and  order,  febres. 

When  thefe  diforders  are  chronical,  though  the  fto- 
mach,  or  inteftines,  or  other  particular  part  may  moil  be 
complained  of,  the  cellular  membrane  is  probably  their 
immediate  feat.  When  the  cafe  is  acute,  a  contami¬ 
nated  lymph  is  the  fource  of  every  morbid  fymptonr. 

The  chronical  kinds  are  called  vapours,  hyfterics,  hy¬ 
pochondriac  diforder,  &c.  The  acute  is  ufually  denomi--' 
nated  the  nervous  fever,  little  FEVER,  slow  FEVER, 
a  fever  on  the  spirits,  &c. 
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Thofe  who  have  difordered  vifcera,  lead  fedentary  lives, 
are  ftudious,  opprefl'ed  with  long  anxiety,  who  are  eafily 
affected  by  external  occurrences,  &c.  are  the  moll  fub- 
ject  to  nervous  complaints. 

The  fymptoms  attendant  on  nervous  complaints  re¬ 
ferable  almolt  every  diforder  to  which  the  human  body  is 
fubject  :  according  to  the  part  more  immediately  affected, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient’s  conftitution,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  proper  to  that  part,  will  feem  to  prefent 
themfelves.  As  the  occalional  caufe  then  is,  and  the 
part  in  which  its  influence  is  exerted,  the  fymptoms  will 
be,  wind  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  heart-burning,  four 
belching,  fqueamifhnefs,  and  ejection  of  a  watery  fluid 
or  other  kind  of  matter  from  the  ftomach,  a  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  and  indigeltion,  or  an  uncommon  craving  of  food, 
and  quick  digeftion,  debility,  faintnefs,  a  fenfe  of  emp- 
tinefs  about  the  ftomach  when  hungry,  a  ftrong  defire 
for  uncommon  food,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  pain  and 
cramp  in  the  ftomach,  oppreflion  about  the  prrecordia, 
uneafy  though  not  painful  fenfations  about  the  ftomach, 
low  fpiritednefs,  anxiety,  timidity,  ftrong  pulfations  with¬ 
in  the  belly,  fpafms  in  the  bowels,  difteniions  of  portions 
of  the  bowels,  colic  pains,  a  grumbling  noife  in  the 
bowels  from  wind,  the  belly  often  lax,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  coftive,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly  refembling 
the  gravel,  a  fenfe  of  irritation  and  heat  in  the  neck  of 
the  urethra,  with  a  frequent  defire  of  making  water,  a 
copious  difeharge  of  limpid  urine,  frequent  fpitting,  hid¬ 
den  flufhes  of  heat  all  over  the  body,  fliiverings,  a  fenfe 
of  cold  in  certain  parts  as  if  water  was  poured  on  them, 
and  at  other  times  an  univerfal  glow,  flying  pains  in  the 
limbs,  pain  in  the  back  and  between  the  Ihoulders,  pains 
attended  with  a  hot  fenfation,  fhifting  often  from  the 
fides  or  back  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  abdomen,  cramps 
or  convulfive  motions  of  the  mufcles,  or  of  a  few  of 
their  fibres,  fudden  ftartings  of  the  legs  or  arms,  fre¬ 
quent  involuntary  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  or 
head,  or  arms,  or  legs  ;  a  general  convulfion  affecting  at 
once  the  ftomach,  bowels,  throat,  legs,  arms,  and  almoft 
the  whole  body,  in  which  the  patient  ftruggles  as  in  an 
epileptic  fit ;  long  huntings,  which,  in  fome  inftances, 
follow  one  another  after  ftiort  intervals,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pulfe  variable,  a  dry  cough,  with  difficult  breath¬ 
ing  or  a  conftriction  of  the  lungs,  which  in  fome  perfons 
return  periodically ;  yawning,  hiccough,  fighing,  a  fenfe 
of  fuffocation  as  if  from  a  ball  or  a  lump  in  the  throat, 
crying,  laughing ;  in  the  day  the  patient  is  moftly  cool, 
with  a  flow  or  natural  pulfe,  but  in  the  time  of  fleep  hot 
flulhes  often  fpread  over  the  whole  body;  the  pulfe  is 
quicker  tand  ftrong  r,  and  faintnefs  or  ficknefs  is  felt ;  a 
giddinefs,  efpecially  after  rifing  up  haftily  ;  pains  in  the 
head,  which  in  many  return  periodically  ;  pain  in  a  fmall 
part  of  the  head,  which  generally  fixes  on  the  crown,  as 
if  a  nail  was  drove  in  ;  finging  in  the  ears,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  mill  before  the  eyes,  objects  feen  double,  unufual 
fmells  perceived,  obftinate  watchings,  fometimes  attended 
with  uneafinefs  which  is  not  to  be  deferibed,  but  which 
is  leffened  by  getting  out  of  bed  ;  difturbed  fleep,  fright¬ 
ful  dreams,  night-mare,  drowfinefs,  fear,  peeviflmefs, 
fadnefs,  defpair ;  at  intervals  the  fpirits  are  too  active 
and  gay,  wandering  thoughts,  impaired  memory,  ridicu¬ 
lous  fancies,  ftrange  perfuafions  of  their  labouring  under 
difeafes  of  which  they  are  free,  and  imagining  their  com¬ 
plaints  as  dangerous  as  they  find  them  troublefome. 

After  being  long  afflicted  with  fome  of  thefe  (for  they 
never  are  all  attendant  in  the  fame  perfon),  the  patient 
fometimes  becomes  melancholy  or  mad,  or  goes  into  the 
black  jaundice,  a  dropfy,  the  phthifis  pulmonalis,  palfy, 
apoplexy,  or  other  fatal  diftemper. 

A  fever  coming  on  in  patients  much  affected  with  thefe 
fymptoms,  or  that  is  the  effet  of  caufes  which  will  alfo 
produce  them,  form  the  acute  fpecies  of  nervous  difor¬ 
ders,  and  the  patient  is  then  faid  to  labour  under  a  ner¬ 
vous  fever. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  the  above  fymptoms  are  diftin- 
guilhed  into  the  following  claffes. 

I.  Such  as,  though  ufually  in  good  health,  are  yet  on 
account  of  a  preternatural  irritability  of  the  nerves,  apt 
to  be  affeted  frequently  with  violent  tremors,  palpita¬ 
tions,  faintings,  and  convulfions,  from  fear  and  grief,  fur- 
prize  or  other  paffions,  and  from  whatever  difagreeably 
affets  the  more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  may 
be  called  Amply  nervous. 


2.  Such  as,  befides  being  liable  to  the  fymptoms  men. 
tioned  in  the  firft  clafs;  from  the  fame  caufes,  are  always 
troubled  with  indigeftion,  flatulence,  &c.  may  be  faid  to 
be  hyfteric. 

3.  Thofe  who  from  a  lefs  delicate  feeling  are  fcarce 
ever  affected  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fainting,  & c. 
from  difturbed  paffions ;  but,  on  account  of  the  difor¬ 
dered  ftate  of  their  ftomach  and  bowels,  are  feldom  free 
from  indigeftion,  flatulence,  want  of  appetite,  or  too 
great  craving,  and  fuch  fymptoms  as  therefrom  arife  ; 
luch  as  belching,  coftivenefs,  oppreflion  about  the  pre- 
cordia,  low  fpirits,  difagreeable  thoughts,  difturbed  fleep, 
&c.  may  be  ranked  as  hypochondriac. 

4.  When  a  fever  is  manifeft  in  a  patient  attended  with 
nervous  fymptoms,  or  when  a  fever  coining  on  from  a 
caufe  which  induces  nervous  fymptoms,  the  diforder  is 
called  a  nervous  fever.  The  fymptoms  of  which  are  well 
deferibed  by  Hippocrates  as  follow :  “  There  are  frequent 
tranfient  chillinefles  in  the  day;  a  giddinefs  or  mift  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes ;  a  liftlefthefs,  with  great  laflitude  and  wea- 
rinefs  all  over  the  body ;  frequent  yawnings,  with  little 
flying  pains ;  dozing,  inappetency  ;  drynefs  of  the  lips 
and  tongue ;  fighings,  with  great  and  unaccountable  an¬ 
xiety  ;  delirioufnefs  and  forgetfulnefs  by  fits ;  oppreflion 
and  pain  about  the  region  of  the  heart  and  ftomach  ;  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  by  intervals  ;  the  tongue  generally 
white,  but  fometimes  redder  than  ordinary,  together  with 
a  heat  in  it ;  a  low,  quick,  unequal  pulfe ;  heat  and 
thirft,  but  moderate ;  pale  urine,  often  and  fuddenly 
made  ;  frequent  naufeas  and  flufhings ;  faintings  on  every 
the  leaft  motion  and  furprize ;  cold  clammy  fweats  by 
turns ;  thefe,  more  or  lefs,  ufually  accompany  the  ner¬ 
vous  fever ,  and  will  continue  thirty  or  forty  days,  unlefs 
ftupors,  fyncopes,  and  death,  end  the  feene  before.” 
Huxham  deferibes  the  nervous  fever  admirably  ;  and  fir 
Richard  Manningham,  in  his  Febricula,  is  very  particu¬ 
lar  in  his  defeription  of  it,  and  to  the  above  fymptoms  he 
adds,  that  the  pathognomonic  figns  are : 

1.  A  low,  quick,  and  unequal  pulfe,  that  is,  it  is  fwift, 
frequent,  and  large,  then  prefently  it  becomes  low  and 
quick,  &c.  alternately ;  this,  he  obferves,  is  its  greateft. 
inequality,  and  is  a  charateriftic  of  this  fever. 

2.  A  heat  in  the  tongue,  without  much  thirft. 

In  all  difeafes  the  nerves  fuffer  more  or  lefs ;  but  nerv¬ 
ous  difeales  are  fuch  as  arife  firft  from  a  peculiar  or  pre-c 
ternatural  irritability  of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  of  thofe 
in  any  part  in  particular,  whence,  what  is  applied  to 
them,  whether  of  a  morbid  quality  or  not,  may  alike  be 
productive  of  that  variety  of  fymptoms  which  form  the 
defeription  above  given ;  or,  fecondly,  from  the  peculiar 
quality  of  fuch  morbid  humours,  &c.  whofe  molt  mani¬ 
feft  effects  are  from  the  diforders  which  they  excite  in 
the  nervous  fyftem.  But,  perhaps,  the  firft  may  more 
ftrictly  be  called  nervous,  though  the  fecond  enlarge  the 
lifts  of  diforders  fo  called,  confiderably. 

The  remote  caufes  are  numerous;  they  are  violent  pafa 
fions  ;  long  continued  ones  in  lefs  degrees,  fuch  as  grief, 
fear,  &c.  indolence  ;  exercife  beyond  the  fupplies  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  due  fupport ;  eager  purfuits,  whether  of 
plcafure  or  bufinefs,  irregularity  in  diet,  or  in  the  general 
manner  of  living,  a  cold  damp,  or  a  hot  and  moift  air, 
fudden  and  great  changes  in  the  climate,  defective  per- 
fpiration,  exceflive  evacuations,  and  indeed  whatever  much 
leffens  the  vis  vitae. 

The  immediate  caufes  are  a  defect  of  vital  heat,  an 
acrimony  from  contagion,  or  from  fome  other  caufe  ;  and 
fometimes  the  remote  caufe,  viz.  the  peculiar  or  preter¬ 
natural  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  is  the  immediate  caufe,  as 
when  nervous  affections  are  excited  by  what  in  a  natural 
or  healthy  ftate  of  the  nerves  would  be  unperceived. 

Many  circumftances  occur  to,  or  are  attendant  on,  per¬ 
fons  f abject  to  nervous  diforders,  which  prove  occafional 
caufes ;  fuch  are  flatulence  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
worms,  &c.  there-;  feirrhous  obftructions  in  any  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  &c. 

And  as  to  the  acute  fpecies,  or  nervous  fever ,  if  what¬ 
ever  can  excite  fever,  is  attendant  on  any  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  caufes  of  nervous  diforders  in  general,  there  will 
no  more  be  required  to  produce  it. 

Nervous  difeafes,  it  is  already  obferved,  refemble  al¬ 
moft  every  other  difeafe  which  affect  the  human  frame, 
and  oftentimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  diftinguilh  thofe  fem- 
blances  from  thofe  which  are  refembled ;  for,  as  fcarce 
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any  part  of  the  body  is  without  nerves,  and  very  few  al¬ 
together  without  feeling,  the  nerves  mult  not  only  fuffer, 
when  they  themfelves,  or  the  brain,  or  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  are  primarily  affedted,  but  alfo  when  the  other  parts 
are  difeafed ;  and  hence  the  difficulty,  perhaps  impoffi- 
bility,  of  fixing  a  certain  criterion  by  which  nervous  clif- 
orders  may  at  once  be  diltinguiflied  from  all  thofe  not  fo 
called ;  though,  in  fome  inftances,  a  fmall  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  will  enable  us  fo  to  do. 

The  prognoftics  in  nervous  diforders,  of  the  chronical 
as  well  as  of  the  acute,  are  both  difficultly  formed  and 
uncertain ;  in  the  firft,  if  the  difeafe  is  recent  and  left  to 
itfelf,  it  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous ;  but  a 
faulty  treatment  may  be  procludtive  of  other  complaints, 
that  are  both  difficult  of  cure  and  dangerous.  '  In  the  fe- 
cond,  the  favourable  figns  are,  the  fymptoms  being  flight  •, 
the  pulfe  becoming  fuller  on  the  ufe  of  cardiacs ;  if  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  difeafe  a  gentle  fweat  or  diarrhoea, 
but  particularly  if  a  falivation  without  aphthae  break  out ; 
or  if  miliary  eruptions  appear,  without  any  preceding 
profufe  fweat :  the  lefs  favourable  ones  are,  a  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  body  is  warm  and 
perfpires  ;  the  fauces  becoming  livid  ;  and  reddiffi  or  pur¬ 
ple  fpots  appearing  on  the  fkin ;  but  the  following  are 
fatal,  viz.  a  trembling  of  the  tongue,  the  nails  becoming 
livid,  the  fight  failing  or  being  nearly  loft,  the  delirium 
changing  to  a  coma,  the  excrements  difcharged  involun¬ 
tarily,  and  the  tendons  twitching. 

However  troublefome  nervous  diforders  are,  they  have 
this  advantage,  viz.  that  their  fubjedls  are  not  very  liable 
to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
fuffer  much  from  them.  But,  before  a  cmre  is  attempted, 
the  patient  fhould  be  informed  that  his  diforder  admits  of 
relief,  but  hardly  of  a  radical  cure  ;  for  the  remaining 
difpofition  to  be  ftrongly  affedled  by  flight  caufes,  not  be- 
ifig  changed,  relapfes  are  fo  eafily  occasioned,  that  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  health,  when  all  manifeft  fymptoms  are  re¬ 
moved,  cannot  be  promifed.  Secondly,  that  without 
perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  means,  no  advantage  can  be 
expedied. 

The  general  indications  of  cure  will  be, 

1.  To  palliate  the  fymptoms. 

2.  To  leffen  or  remove  the  morbid  irritability  of  the 
verves. 

3.  To  corredt  the  occafional  caufes,  efpecially  the  mor¬ 
bid  ones. 

1.  To  palliate  the  symptoms,  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which,  with  the  method  of  relief,  are  as  follow : 

Convulfive  motions,  or  fixed  fpafms.  In  thefe  cafes,  i:: 
flight,  a  gentle  opiate  given  an  hour  before  the  approach 
of  the  fit,  when  its  return  can  be  gueffed  at,  will  often 
prevent  it ;  but,  in  the  more  violent  inftances,  bleeding 
fhould  fometimes  precede,  and  then  opiates  muft  be  given 
freely,  both  as  to  the  largenefs  of  the  dofe  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  repetition.  Befides  this,  which  of  all  others 
is  the  moft  powerful,  the  following  in  different  degrees, 
and  on  different  bccafions,  afford  the  wifhed-for  relief ; 
they  are  camphor,  caftor,  mufk,  fetid  gums,  aether,  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fpirits,  See.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the 
warm  bath,  femicupiums,  pedilaves,  emollient  clyfters, 
and  warm  fomentations.  Sometimes  the  fpafms  in  one 
part  are  relieved  by  painful  applications  on  another,  fuch 
as  blifters,  acrid  cataplafms,  and  fridfions ;  fear  or  fur- 
prize,  when  they  can  be  prudently  excited,  may  produce 
the  moft  defirable  effedt.  Bandages  tightly  applied  to  the 
part  afredfed,  and  continued  for  a  ffiort  time,  will  often 
procure  relief.  The  particular  caufe  being  difeovered, 
and  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  patient  being  attend¬ 
ed  to,  will  affift  in  determining  which  of  thefe  methods 
may  moft  likely  be  fuccefsful. 

Fainting  with  convulfons.  If  the  pulfe  admits  of  it, 
bleeding  fhould  be  the  firft  means  ufed ;  the  ftrongeft 
acid  fpirits  fhould  be  held  to  the  nofe,  or,  in  want  of 
them,  take  the  fetid  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits;  hot  bricks 
may  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  tire  legs,  arms,  and  belly 
may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  ;  or,  if  convenient,  the  legs  may 
be  put  into  water  that  is  blood  warm,  or  rather  more  fo  ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow,  if  the  conftiuition 
is  fanguine  and  plethoric,  give  a  draught  of  water,  with 
a  large  lpoonful  or  more  of  fharp  vinegar  in  it ;  but  if  the 
habit  is  lax  and  feeble,  a  gentle  cordial  is  to  be  preferred. 

Pam  with  cramps  in  the  ftomach.  If  there  is  a  tendency 
to  yomit,  wafh  the  ftomach  with  a  few  draughts  of  cha- 


momile-tea,  after  which  give  from  fifty  to  eighty  drops 
of  the  tindh  opii,  in  fix  ounces  of  warm  water,  by  way- 
of  clyfter.  If  the  cramps  return,  the  clyiter  fhould  be- 
repeated  ;  mufk  fhould  be  given  in  large  dofes  with  fomc 
cordial  liquid,  the  anodyne  balfam  may  be  rubbed  on  the 
region  of  the  ftonrach,  or  the  patient  may  be  put  into  a 
warm  half-bath.  Except  great  weaknefs  forbids,  bleed¬ 
ing  fhould  be  ufed,  if  the  pain  is  violent. 

Indigeftion  and  vomiting ,  with  pains  in  the  ftomach. 
When  thefe  happen  from  faulty  humours  in  the  ftomach, 
vomits,  gentle  bitter  purges,  the  teftacea,  elixir  of  vitriol. 
Sec.  are  proper.  If  too  great  fenfibility  in  the  ftomach 
is  the  caufe,  befides  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  with  the 
bark,  bitters,  See.  from  five  to  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner  and  fupper.  In  fome 
inftances,  a  draught  of  warm  water  with  a  little  brandy, 
after  the  principal  meals,  prevents  thofe  fymptoms. 

An  hyfteric  or  fatulcnt  colic.  If  there  is  coftivenefs, 
give  a  laxative  clyfter  with  a  dram  or  two  of  afia  foetida 
diffolved  in  it ;  and  if  there  are  troublefome  vomitings, 
after  feveral  draughts  of  water  in  which  toafted  bread 
hath  been  boiled,  give  the  fame  draughts,  with  pepper¬ 
mint  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  ro 
each  :  or,  if  the  tindlure  was  given  clyfter-wife  in  warm- 
water,  and  the  faline  mixture  fwallowed  whilft  in  the  adt 
of  effervefcence,  the  effedts  will  be  more  certain  and 
fpeedy  ;  befides,  if  a  thorough  paffage  can  be  procured  by 
means  of  a  few  pills  with  calomel  and  aloes,  this  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  much  favoured  by  the  opiate  clyfters,  and 
thus  the  fymptom  is,  for  die  moft  part,  effedtually  re¬ 
moved. 

Flatulence  in  the  fomach  and  lowels.  Befides  keeping 
the  body  folutive,  draughts  of  warm  water  may  be  taken, 
in  which  is  a  fmall  quantity  of  pepper-mint  water,  bran- 
fiy>  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  according  as  one 
or  other  are  obferved  to  be  moft  generally  ufeful ;  with 
fome  a  little  acidum  vitrioli  dilutum  anfwers  this  purpofe, 
and  others  require  a  few  drops  of  tindfure  of  opium. 

Fhe  nervous  or  fpafmodic  ajihma.  Bleeding  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  and  repeated  dofes  of  the  tindh 
opii  camphorata  ufually  fucceed.  Or  if  the  wind  in  the 
ftomach  caufes  or  increafes  this  fymptom,  a  folution  of 
afla  foetida  with  a  little  fpirit  of  hartffiorn  will  be  a  ufe¬ 
ful  help.  But  if  the  afthma  is  attended  with  fixed  ob- 
ftrudiions  of  the  lungs,  or  a  confiderable  accumulation 
of  phlegm,  opiates  muft  be  omitted,  and  bleeding,  with 
blifters,  ufed  in  their  ftead;  the  lac  amnion,  with  affa 
foetida,  will  alfo  be  proper.  To  prevent  returns,  be  care- 
ful  to  fupply  the  patient  with  every  proper  means  for  re¬ 
covering  and  eftablilhing  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution 
in  general. 

A  palpitation  of  the  heart.  If  this  fymptom  arifes  from 
fympathy  when  the  ftomach  is  weak  and  difordered,  for 
prefent  relief  give  an  opiate ;  and  then  go  on  to  recover 
the  healthy  ftate  of  the  ftomach.  If  the  matter  of  the 
gout,  Sec.  be  repelled,  and  occafions  this  diforder,  the 
proper  means  of  relief  will  be  warm  ftomachics,  laxatives, 
camphor,  volatile  falts,  warm  pedilaves,  blifters  on  the 
legs,  finapifm  on  the  feet,  and,  if  plethoric,  bleeding. 

If  fupprefled  evacuations  are  the  caufe,  they  are  not  to  be 
reftored  ;  or  if  polypi,  Sec.  produce  it,  the  belt  palliatives 
are,  frequent  fmall  bleedings,  gentle  purges,  cooling  at- 
tenuants,  a  light  diet,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  that  hurries 
either  body  or  mind. 

An  immoderate  difeharge  of  pale  urine.  An  opiate,  rnixt 
with  any  convenient  vehicle,  gives  the  fpeedieft  relief. 

Periodical  hcad-achs.  After  thofe  general  methods 
which  ufually  remove  diforders  in  the  ftomach,  fuch  as 
crudities  and  indigeftion,  give  the  bark  in  an  infufion  of 
valerian  root ;  but  if  the  cafe  is  fymptomatic,  regard 
muft  be  had  to  the  original  difeafe. 

Low- fpirit ednefs.  The  cold-bath  is,  in  general,  the 
beft  help  in  this  cafe ;  but,  befides  this,  the  particular 
caufe  of  the  nervous  diforders  in  general  which  affedt  the 
patient,  {hould  be  adverted  to,  and  alfo  of  this  fymptom 
in  particular;  fuch  as  a  difordered  ftomach,  grief,  ob- 
ftrudfed  ufual  evacutions.  Sec.  each  of  which  muft  be  re¬ 
medied  before  fuccefs  can  be  expedied. 

2.  To  LESSEN  or  REMOVE  the  MORBID  IRRITABI¬ 
LITY  of  the  nerves. 

The  medicines  adapted  to  this  end  are,  fuch  as  not 
only  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  in  particular,  but  alfo  the 
whole  conftitution;  and  alfo  thofe  which,  by  theif  pecu¬ 
liar 
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Kaf  a&ion  on  the  nerves  to  which  they  are  applied,  Ieflen 
for  a  time  the  too  great  fallibility  of  the  general  fyltem ; 
and  of  thi3  kind  are, 

Bitters.  Of  which*  the  propereft  are  gentian  root,  the 
tops  of  the  lelfer  centaury,  and  the  yellow  rinds  of  Seville 
oranges ;  thele  may  be  infufed  in  ftrong  white  wine  ;  but 
if  the  ftomach  is  difturbed  with  acidities,  in  which  cafe 
a  peculiar  colanefs  is  alfo  felt  there,  an  infufion  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  will  be  the  bell,  and  to  this  a  proper  quantity 
of  brandy  may  be  added :  if  thefe  heat  too  much,  add  a 
little  of  the  acidum  vitrioli  dilutum  to  each  dofe.  The 
lignum  quaflite  is  here  an  admirable  medicine.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens  that  bitters  lie  heavy  on  the  ftomach, 
and  Ieflen  the  appetite,  in  this  cafe  vomit  and  proceed  with 
other  means. 

Bark.  This  ftrengthens  more  and  heats  lefs  than  any 
of  the  bitter  kind  of  medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  fuch 
forms  and  in  conjun&ion  writh  any  other  means  as  prefent 
circumftances  render  neceffary.  Joined  with  bitters,  and 
given  in  a  fpirituous  vehicle,  it  generally  anfwers  the  in¬ 
tention  of  prefcribing  it. 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid .  When  this  kind  of  preparation 
agrees  with  the  ftomach,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  brandy  and  wa¬ 
ter.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  reftores  a  decayed  ap¬ 
petite,  and  both  allays  flatulence,  and  helps  digeftion. 
When  the  tongue  is  white,  and  fome  degree  of  thirft  at¬ 
tends,  from  a  heat  in  the  ftomach,  it  moderates  the  fame, 
and  relieves  all  its  confequent  fymptoms. 

Iron.  Few,  if  any,  medicines  fo' remarkably  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  indeed  the  whole  habit,  as 
preparations  of  this  kind.  The  beft  preparation  is  the 
fimple  filings,  juft  as  they  fall  from  under  the  file,  if  they 
can  be  complied  with,  notwithstanding  the  fymptoms 
which  they  fometimes  excite.  From  five  to  twenty  grains 
or  more  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day;  but  if  the  filings 
offend,  the  tindhure,  or  other  preparations,  may  be  tried. 
If  there  is  a  ftrong  acidity  upon  the  ftomach,  thd  iron  is 
by  much  the  beft  remedy  given  in  fubftance,  for  it  affifts 
in  immediately  correcting  the  acid,  and  forms  a  very 
adtive  chalybeate  fait.  Preparations  of  iron  fometimes 
fucceed  beft  in  conjunction  with  the  bark  and  bitters. 
The  Bath  waters  excel  in  diforders  of  the  nervous  kind. 

As  thefe  medicines  require  a  long  continued  ufe  before 
any  good  can  be  expedited  from  them,  the  bark  and  bit¬ 
ters  may  be  taken  during  the  winter  and  fpring,  now  and 
then  intermitting  their  ufe  for  a  week  or  two ;  and  in  fum- 
mer  ufe  fuch  preparations  of  iron  as  are  found  moft  conve¬ 
nient;  this  direction  is  principally  to  be  regarded  when 
the  waters  are  drank  from  ferrugineous  fprings. 

Cold  bathing.  This  fliould  be  regularly  continued 
during  the  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn  quarters.  Thofe 
with  fpare  habits  may  go  into  the  bath  twice  or  thrice 
a  week ;  but  the  more  corpulent  or  flefhy  may  go  in 
daily. 

It  fhould  be  noted  that,  though  all  thefe  are  recom¬ 
mended,  they  are  not  ail  to  be  ufed  at  once,  but  fingly  or 
in  conjunction,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  pre'fcriber ;  and 
further,  when  the  patient  hath  a  quick  pulfe  and  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat,  inftead  of  bitters  and  iron,  the  bark  with 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid  will  be  moft  proper. 

Air.  If  the  air  is  hot,  whether  from  the  fun  or  a  fire, 
it  injures  nervous  patients  ;  and,  whether  hot  or  cold,  if 
it  is  moift,  the  work  nervous  fymptoms  wall  thereby  be 
produced ;  fo  that  a  dry  air  is  always  to  be  chofen,  and  a 
cool  or  warm  one,  as  the  fenfations  of  the  patient  may 
direCh 

Food.  The  folid  part  of  diet  fhould  be  fuch  as  affords 
a  due  degree  of  nourifhment  with  the  leaft  trouble  to  the 
ftomach.  All  exceffes  are  hurtful,  fo  are  fat  meats,  and 

rich  fauces. 

Wine.  Much  wine,  and  indeed  of  any  liquid,  after 
eating,  retards  digeftion  in  weak  ftomachs.  T  he  beft 
time  to  take  wine  or  other  cordials  is  when  the  ftomach 
is  nearly  empty.  If  thofe  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  and 
upon  motion,  have  hot  qualms,  are  languid  and  apt  to 
fweat,  were,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  eat  a  morfel  of  bread 
and  drink  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine,  their  ftrength  would 
be  fpeedily  recruited,  and  every  difagreeable  affeCtion 
would  vanifh. 

Exercifc.  Without  this  the  beft  remedies  may  fail. 
Riding  (hakes  the  body  equally,  and  more  than  walking 
does,  and  fatigues  it  lefs  :  and,  whateyer  mode  of  excr- 
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cifing  is  engaged  in,  the  laft  meal  fhould  be  nearly  digefl- 
ed  before  attempting  it. 

Amufemcnt.  As  nothing  injures  the  ftomach  more 
than  deprefling  paflions,  chearfulnefs  muft  be  obtained. 

3.  To  CORRECT  the  OCCASIONAL  CAUSES,  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  the  MORBID  ONES  ;  fuch  as 

Morbid  matter  in  the  blood.  In  many  inftances  wre 
cannot  difeover  this ;  but  when  it  is  manifeft,  as  when 
a  wandering  gout  attends,  fuch  means  as  Ieflen  its  in- 
creafe,  or  determine  it  to  the  extreme  parts,  are  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  preferibed,  and  fteadily  perfifted  in.  If  there 
is  a  fcorbutic,  or  other  kind  of  acrimony,  means  adapted 
to  each  refpeditively  will  be  the  proper  method  for  re¬ 
moving  thofe  nervous  fymptoms  depending  on  it. 

A  diminution  or  fupprefjion  of  natural  evacuations.  When 
thefe  are  obferved  to  give  rife  to  nervous  diforders,  they 
muft  be  recalled ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  nervous 
fymptoms  muft  be  palliated. 

Dhc  drying  up  of  old  ulcers ,  and  the  fudden  retiring  of 
pimples  on  the  face.  In  thefe  cafes  gentle  purging,  per¬ 
petual  blifters,  and  iflues,  are  the  only  means,  except  the 
ulcers  can  be  made  to  difeharge  afrefh,  and  the  pimples 
to  return. 

•  A  defect  of  craffamentum  in  the  blood.  In  this  cafe, 
whilft  troubiefome  nervous  fymptoms  are  palliated  by 
means  of  cordial  and  anodyne  medicines,  whatever  attend¬ 
ing  difordercan  conduce  to  the  diminifhing  of  the  craffa¬ 
mentum,  muft  be  removed  :  and  by  means  of  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  and  aliments  as  are  beft  adapted  to  this  end,  the 
blood  muft  be  replenifhed.  Befides  a  light  cordial  and 
nourifhing  diet,  moderate  exercife,  a  dry  air,  the  bark, 
aromatics,  and  preparations  of  iron,  will  be  the  beft. 

Dough  phlegm  in  the  fomach  and  bowels.  Gentle  but 
repeated  emetics,  after  which,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife,  will  be  neceffary ;  and 
to  reftore  the  fecretory  veffels  to  an  healthy  date,  give  the 
tindl.  aloes  frequently  in  fmall  dofes.  According  as  the 
phlegm  abounds,  more  or  lefs,  repeat  the  emetic  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  week,  and  work  it  off  with  warm  water,  in 
which  is  a  little  flower  of  muftard.  Befides  thefe,  as  lime- 
water  diffolves  phlegm  in  the  ftomach,  a  quart  at  leafl: 
fhould  be  drank  at  three  times  every  day;  the  firft  draught 
may  be  taken  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  the  fecond  as  long 
before  dinner,  and  the  third  the  fame  diftance  of  time  be¬ 
fore  fupper. 

Aliments  noxious  from  their  quality  or  quantity.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  habit  is  formed  of  eating  too  freely  or  too  fpar- 
ingly,  let  the  error  be  gradually  avoided.  Valetudina¬ 
rians  fhould  never  eat  fo  much  at  a  time  as  to  incommode 
them  either  for  bufinefs  or  ftudy.  As  to  the  quality  of 
what  is  eaten,  fuch  things  fliould  be  avoided  as  reft  un- 
eafily  on  the  ftomach,  create  flatulence,  or  are  very  fat. 

Violent  affections  of  the  mind.  Befides  other  general 
methods  recommended  in  nervous  diforders,  diverting  the 
mind  by  proper  objects  in  the  day,  and  an  opiate  at  night, 
are  the  moft  proper,  except  it  be  the  fruition  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  cafes  of  difappointment. 

When  a  fever  attends,  or  in  the  nervous  fever.  Blif¬ 
ters  fliould  be  applied  early ;  by  their  ftimulus  and  the 
drain  they  occafion,  their  advantage  overbalances  their 
inconveniences  ;  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  in  bed  :  light 
cordials,  with  diaphoretics,  volatiles,  and  as  early  a  ufe 
of  the  bark  as  poflible,  are  the  principal  remedies.  To 
moderate  the  feverifli  heat,  Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit, 
joined  with  any  proper  cordial,  and  taken  in  all  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  drink,  is  a  moft  agreeable  medicine.  The  fp. 
retheris  nitrofi  very  effedtually  abates  the  ficknefs  which 
often  attends. 

In  this  kind  of  fever  there  is  rarely  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  plethora,  fo  there  is  as  rarely  any  remarkable 
critical  difeharge  obferved.  In  giving  the  cordial,  diapho¬ 
retic  medicines  with  volatiles,  as  above  diredted,  their  too 
free  ufe  will  produce  a  fweating,  which  keeps  up  the  fever; 
therefore,  to  fecure  the  proper  medium,  obferve  the  urine; 
if  from  being  pale,  it  affumes  an  amber  colour,  the  dofes 
are  duly  proportioned,  and  that  more  efpecially  if  when  in 
bed  a  kindly  moifture  comes-on  without  reftleffnefs.  As 
foon  as  a  turbidnefs  appears  in  the  urine,  give  the  bark 
with  cordials.  For  procuring  deep  in  nervous  fevers,  a  few 
grains  of  ferrum  ammoniacale  are  by  many  preferred  to 
every  other  means.  A  fymptom  of  all  others  the  moft  to 
be  dreaded  in  this  diforder,  is  madnefs,  which  fometimes 
comes  on  when  women  are  much  reduced  in  child-bed ; 
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In  this  cafe  carefully  avoid  bleeding  and  all  elfe  that  can 
leffen  the  vis  vitae,  and  fteadily  adhere  to  the  cordial  dia¬ 
phoretic  method  in  general  ufed  to  remove  the  nervous 
fever ,  and  to  thefe  add  the  extract  of  bark  with  the  fer- 
rum  ammoniacale. 

On  nervous  diforders,  amongft  the  ancients',  fee  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Aretaeus,  Fernelius,  Duretus,  Hellerius,  Mer- 
curialis,  &c.  Among  thofe  of  later  date,  fee  Wallis’s 
Sydenham,  Hoffman,  Shebbear’s  Pra£lice  of  Phyfic, 
Smith’s  Diflertation  on  the  Nerves  and  Nervous  Difeafes, 
Whytt  on  Nervous  Difeafes,  Huxham,  Hume,  and  fir 
Richard  Manningham  on  the  Nervous  Fever. 

NERVORUM  RESOLUTIONES.  See  Comata. 
NESTIS.  The  Intestinum  jejunum. 
NEUROCHONDRODES,  from  vevpov,  a  nerve,  and 
Xov^pos,  a  cartilage.  A  hard  kind  of  cartilaginous  liga¬ 
ment,  partly  broad,  partly  round  ;  a  certain  middle  fub- 
ftance  between  cartilage  and  ligament  •,  harder  than  the 
latter,  but  fofter  than  the  former.  Castelli. 

NEUROLOGIA.  Neurology.  A  defcription  of 
the  nerves. 

NEUROMETERES.  The  psoas  muscles. 
NEURON.  A  nerve. 

NEUROSES,  from  vevpov,  a  nerve.  Nervous  dis¬ 
eases.  Thefe  form  a  clafs  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology  5 
and  under  this  title  he  comprehends  thofe  preternatural 
affe&ions  of  fenfe  or  motion,  which  are  without  fever,  as 
a  part  of  the  primary  difeafe  *,  and  all  thofe  which  do  not 
depend  upon  a  topical  affe&ion  of  the  organs,  but  upon 
a  more  general  affedfion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  of 
thofe  powers  on  which  fenfe  and  motion  more  efpecially 
depend. 

NEUROTICA.  Nervous  medicines. 
NEUROTOMIA,  from  vsopov,  a  nerve.  An  anatomi¬ 
cal  diffe&ion  of  the  nerve. 

NEUROTROTOS,  from  vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  t flpuo-x®, 
to  wound.  A  perfon  who  labours  under  a  wound  of  a 

nerve. 

NEUTER.  Neutral.  In  chemiftry  this  word  is 
applied  to  fuch  falts  as  are  formed  of  fuch  proportions  of 
acid  and  alkalies  that  neither  of  them  predominate  in  the 
compound.  There  are  many  falts  of  this  kind,  which 
yet  have  different  qualities  from  each  other;  fome  of 
them  are  natural,  and  others  are  artificial.  They  have  a 
more  extenfive  ufe  in  medicine  than  any  other  kind.  In 
general  they  are  cathartic,  and  when  mixed  with  human 
fluids,  they  produce  no  change  there. 

NEUTHA.  Thus  that  part  of  the  membrane  is  called 
which  is  torn  away,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  whole  face 
of  a  child  at  its  birth. 

NHAMBI  BRASILIENSIBUS.  A  plant  in  Brafil, 
whofe  leaves,  when  chewed,  tafte  like  muftard  or  naftur- 
tium,  and,  if  rubbed  on  a  bubo,  prefently  remove  it.  See 
Raii  Hill. 

NHAMBUGUACU.  See  Cataputia. 

NHANDU,  alfo  called  piper  caudatum.  It  is  a  fmall 
fhrub  which  grows  in  the  woods  in  Brafil,  and  bears  a 
fpecies  of  katkins,  full  of  round  blackilh  feeds,  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  poppy,  and  with  a  tafte  much  refembling  that 
of  pepper.  See  Raii  Flift. 

NICON.  A  name  for  hellebore. 

NICOTIAN  A,  called  alfo  petum,  tabacum,  hyofeiamus 
Pcruvianus,  picelt.  Tobacco.  It  is  the  nicotiana  ta¬ 
bacum,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  alternate  leaves  and  mo- 
nopetalous  tubulous  flowers,  divided  into  five  fedlions ; 
the  flowers  are  followed  by  an  oval  capfule,  which  open¬ 
ing  longitudinally,  fheds  numerous  fmall  feeds.  Its  root 
is  annual.  It  is  (own  in  fpring  and  flowers  in  July.  Bo- 
erhaave  mentions  four  fpecies,  but  there  are  feveral 
more. 

- Americana.  American’tobacco.  It  hath 

large  (harp-pointed  pale  green  fhort  leaves,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  joined  immediately  to  the  ftalk  without 
pedicles.  It  was  brought  into  Europe  by  M.  Nicott,  a 
Frenchman,  from  whom  it  is  callecf Nicotiana ;  he  brought 
it  from  the  ifland  of  Tobago  in  America,  about  the  year 
J  560  ;  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  firft  brought  it  into  England,  and  fir 
Walter  Raleigh  firft  made  its  ufe  a  fort  of  fafhion  amongft 
us. 

The  leaves  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  acrid  tafte;  they  give  out  their  a&ive  parts  both  to 
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water  and  to  fpirit,  but  mod  perfectly  to  the  latter,  huts 
yield  nothing  confiderable  by  diftillation  with  either ;  ne- 
verthelefs  their  acrimony  is  much  abated  in  infpiffation  of 
the  tinUure,  the  watery  extract  being  lefs  pungent  than 
the  leaves  themfelves,  and  the  fpirituous  not  much  more 
fo.  The  American  tobacco  is  ftronger  than  that  which  is 
raifed  In  England,  and  affords  a  more  fiery  extract,  though 
in  lefs  quantity. 

If  tobacco  is  taken  inwardly  in  too  large  a  dofe,  or  if  a 
ftrong  deco£tion  of  it  is  ufed  as  a  clyfter,  it  proves  vio¬ 
lently  cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning  extreme  anxiety, 
vertigoes,  ftupors,  and  diforders  of  the  fenfes  ;  however, 
in  proper  quantities,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  purgative 
in  elyfters,  and  as  generally  very  effectual.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  cafes  of  more  obftinate  coftivenefs ;  and  in 
this,  the  ileus,  and  incarcerated  hernia  the  fmoke  of 
burning  tobacco,  has  been  thrown  into  the  anus  with  great 
advantage.  It  has  been  lately  recommended  as  a  power¬ 
ful  diuretic  ;  but  from  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting  it  occa- 
fioned  before  it  became  efficacious,  from  the  increafe  of 
the  dofes,  it  has.been  in  fome  degree  laid  afide.  By  long 
boiling  in  water  its  deleterious  power  is  abated,  and  at 
length  deftroyed.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco  received  by  the 
anus  is  of  fingular  efficacy  in  obftinate  conftipations  of 
the  belly,  for  deftroying  afearides,  and  for  recovering  men 
that  feem  to  be  drowned. 

! Tobacco  is  fometirftes  ufed  in  lotions  and  unguents  for 
cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  deftroying  cutaneous  infedts  y 
it  is  deftrudtive  to  all  infefts  whether  in  the  vegetable  or 
animal  world.  Beat  into  a  poultice  with  vinegar,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hypochondres,  it  hath  difeuffed  tumors  there. 
Bergius  recommends  a  fomentation  of  it  in  paraphy-  1 
mofis. 

A  conftant  chewing  of  tobacco  deftroys  the  appetite  by 
depriving  the  conftitution  of  too  much  faliva  ;  however, 
though  it  is  improper  for  lean,  dry,  and  he£Uc  habits,  it  is 
ufeful  to  the  more  grofs,  to  thofe  of  very  moift  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  difeafes  of  the  colder 
kind.  When  the  gums  are  furcharged  with  rheum,  or 
when  the  lungs  are  oedematous,  tobacco  may  be  ufeful 
as  an  errhine.  Snuff  never  hurts,  if  not  fwallowed,  but 
is  better  omitted  by  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  an  apoplexy. 
The  oil  of  the  tobacco  which  afeends  in  the  fmoak,  blackens 
the  teeth,  and  decays  them.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Nicotiana  Minor,  called  alfo  hyofeiamus  luteus pria- 
peia.  Yellow  henbane.  English  tobacco.  Its 
leaves  are  fhort,  and  fomewhat  oval,  and  fet  on  pedicles  ; 
by  thefe  three  characters  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  forts,  with  which  it  agrees  in  their  qualities,  but  is 
weaker.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  ii  art.  5. 

NIDOR.  .  The  fmell  of  burnt  animal  fubftances; 
hence  erudtations,  which  have  a  favour  like  putrefied 
flefh,  are  called  nidorous.  ' 

NEINGHALA.  See  Methonica. 

NIGELLA.  It  is  a  plant  whofe  root  is  annual,  leaves 
capillaceous,  and  flower  rofaceous.  Boerhaave  enume¬ 
rates  ten  fpecies.  The  fort  formerly  ufed  as  a  medicine,, 
was  the  nigella  fativa,  Lin. 

-  arvensis,  alfo  called  melantbium.  Wild  fen¬ 
nel-flower. 

- Cretica  folio  funiculi.  See  Garidella. 

-  romana,  alfo  called  gith,  melantbium.  Fen¬ 
nel-flower. 

It  is  called  nigella,  as  it  were  nigrella,  from  the  black 
colour  of  the  ieeds;  alfo  melanthium,  i.  e.  black 
flower,  though  the  flowers  are  not  black;  andmelafper- 
mum,  black  seed. 

This  plant,  in  none  of  its  fpecies  are  in  ufe  with  us  y 
they  are  faid  to  be  aperitive,  refolvent,  diuretic,  and  car¬ 
minative.  The  feeds  poffefs  fimilar  virtues,  but  are  alia 
expeftorant.  See  Raii  Hift. 

NIGELLASTRUM,  called  alfo  pfeudomelanthiitm , 
lychnis  fegetmn  major,  nigella  officin.  lycbnoides  fegetum , 
cockle,  or  corn-campion.  It  is  Boerhaave’s  fixth 
fpecies  of  lychnis  ;  the  feeds  are  ufeful  in  flatulent  difor¬ 
ders,  but  are  rarely  given,  d  he  plant  grows  amongft 
corn,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  See  Raii  Hift. 

NIGRA  VITIS.  The  black  vine. 

— —  faerilis.  Black  lead.  See  Plumbum  ni^ 
grum. 

NIGR1TIES  Os.  So  the  ancients  called  a  caries. 

NIGUAS. 
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NIGUAS.  So  the  Spaniards  call  the  worms  which  get 
under  the  toes  of  die  Indians,  and  which  are  deftroyed  by 
the  oil  from  the  {hells  of  cafhcw-nuts. 


nihil  album, 

griseum. 


|  See  Album  Gr.ecum. 


NIIR-NO  TSJIL.  A  kind  of  tree  or  fhrub,  in  Mala¬ 
bar  ;  the  leaves  of  which  when  eaten  with  rue,  are  laid  to 
cure  the  lues  venerea.  See  Raii  Hift. 

-  pongelion.  A  tree  which  refembles  the  pear- 

tree,  and  grows  in  Malabar.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  par¬ 
rots;  the  feeds  are  ufed,  with  other  ingredients,  for  making 
an  antifpafmodic  liniment.  See  Raii  Hift. 

NIL.  SeelNDicuM.' 

NILA  HUMMATU.  A  name  for  two  fpecies  of  the 
datura  Malabarica.  Both  thefe  fpecies  very  much  refem- 
ble  the  ftramonium.  See  Raii  Hift. 

NILENT  SIUNDA.  Common  nightshade. 

NILICA-MARAM.  A  kind  of  Indian  plum. 

NIMBLE  ACOSTAt,  called  alfo  aria  bepou ;  azeda- 
rach.  It  is  a  tall  tree  in  the  ifland  of  Zeylon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  refembles  an  afti;  the  fruit 
is  like  an  olive,  and  from  it  an  oil  is  expreffed,  for  flam¬ 
ing  cottons  with.  The  leaves  are  ufed  to  deftroy  worms. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

NINDSIN.  7 

NINZEN.  (  See  Ginseng. 

NINZIN.  \ 

NIRLES.  So  the  mealies  are  called  in  the  north  parts 
of  Great  Britain. 

NIRUALA.  A  large  tree  in  Malabar,  whofe  leaves 
provoke  urine,  though  only  externally  applied.  See  Raii 
Hift. 

NIRURI.  An  Indian  bacciferous  Ihrub,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds. 

NISI.  Blancard  fays,  it  is  gin f eng. 

NISSOLIA.  Crimson  grass- vetch.  It  refembles 
lathyrus  in  every  thing,  except  that  the  leaves  Hand  fingle, 
and  have  no  tendrils,  but  are  like  the  leaves  of  the  ge- 
nifta  fagittales.  It  is  alfo  called  lathyris  fylvejlris  minor , 
ervum  fylvejire ,  and  catanance  leguminofa. 

NITRIALES.  All  things  capable  of  reducing  to  a 
calyx,  as  nitre,  fulphur,  &c. 

NITRUM.  Nitre.  Called  alfo  fal  petra  auenflo , 
helinitrum,  and  salt  petre.  It  is  a  neutral  fait,  formed 
by  the  coalition  of  the  common  vegetable  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  with  a  peculiar  acid ;  it  hath  a  fharp  penetrating  tafte ; 
it  is  compofed  of  near  equal  quantities  of  volatile  and  fixed 
nitrous  aerial  falts ;  it  is  foluble  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  very  cold  water ;  and  in  lefs  than  three  times  its  weight 
of  water  which  is  temperately  warm  ;  and  in  one  third 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Dr.  Alfton  obferves,  that 
when  the  atmofphere  is  temperate,  two  ounces  of  water 
diflolves  half  a  dram  of  nitre.  A  faturate  folution  of  nitre. 
Jet  to  cryftallize,  fhoots  into  cryftals  like  fprig  cryftals ; 
but  on  evaporating  part  of  the  fluid  firft,  it  concretes 
into  tranfparent  colourlefs  cryftals,  of  an  hexagonal  prif- 
matic  Ihape,  terminating  in  pyramids  of  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  fides.  In  a  moderate  heat  it  melts  as  thin  as 
water,  and  when  heated  to  ignition,  it  deflagrates  on  the 
conta£l  of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  with  a  bright  flame, 
-and  a  confiderable  hilling  noife ;  and  leaving  after  deto¬ 
nation,  its  fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  acid  being  deftroyed  by 
the  a£t  of  accenfion,  and  thus  is  produced  the 


Nitrum  Fixum. 


Take  of  powdered  nitre ,  four  ounces  ;  of  powdered 
charcoal,  five  drams ;  mix  them  well  by  rubbing  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  ;  then  inje£t  the  mixture  by  a  little  at  a  time,  in  a 
red-hot  crucible.  A  deflagration,  with  a  hiding  noife, 
happens  on  each  injection ;  the  whole  quantity  being  thus 
deflagrated,  continue  the  fire  ftrong  for  half  an  hour. 
Thus  the  acid  of  the  nitre  is  either  deftroyed,  or  changed 
to  another  nature,  and  the  remaining  fait  differs  not  from 
the  fait  of  tartar,  except  that  a  very  minute  portion  of 
the  nitre  generally  remains  unchanged,  This  nitrum 
fixum  is  purified  by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 
evaporation.  It  muft  be  kept  clofe  from  the  air.  Dr. 
Alfton  fays,  it  is  a  ftyptic,  and  of  the  nature  of  alum ; 
but  it  is  rarely  ufed,  except  for  the  making  of  the  tindl. 
oitri,  which  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  tin£t. 
fal.  tart. 

The  origin  of  the  acid  of  nitre  is  unknown.  It  is 


true,  that  common  waters,  both  atmofpherical  and  fub- 
terraneous,  often  contain  a  little  of  this  acid  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  earthy  and  other  bodies,  fo  as  to  yield  by 
cryftallization,  on  fupplying  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  a 
perfect  nitre ;  and  that  when  animal  and  vegetable  lub- 
lances,  mixed  -with  porous  and  abforbent  earths,  have 
jeen  expofed  to  the  air  till  they  are  thoroughly  rotted, 
they  are  found  in  like  manner  to  contain  a  fmall  portion 
of  nitre ,  or  of  nitrous  acid,  fo  as  to  give  out  a  little 
nitre  to  water,  either  without  addition,  or  on  being  fup- 
died  with  the  proper  alkine  balls.  On  this  foundation 
nitre  is  prepared  in  leveral  parts  of  Europe ;  where  they 
expofe  earth,  wet  with  urine,  or  animal  dung,  to  ab- 
orb  the  aerial  acid  ;  on  fea-coafts,  fheds  are  made  over 
leaps  of  vegetable  fubftances,  both  the  marine  and  othei's; 
of  animal  fubftances,  as  the  entrails,  &c.  of  beafts  and 
fillies,  the  rubbilh  of  old  buildings,  &c,  promifeuoufly 
umbled  together,  and  open  to  the  air,  but  covered  from 
rain ;  on  the  furface  of  thefe  heaps,  a  nitrous  cruft  is 
:'ound.  The  greateft  quantities  are  brought  to  us  from 
’erfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies ;  but  whether  it  is  there  a  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  production,  is  not  known.  It  is  brought 
to  us  crude,  and  of  different  complexions,  as  grey,  black* 
ifh,  &c.  but  that  which  is  of  a  blackifh  call  is  the  belt, 
as  it  requires  only  a  bare  folution,  eolation,  and  cryltal- 
ization  for  purifying  it.  Very  often  it  is  mixed  with  fea* 

:  alt,  from  which  it  is  purified  as  follows  : 

Nitrum  Purificatum. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  until  it  is  diliolved ;  filtre  the  folutiorl 
through  paper,  evaporate,  and  fet  it  to  cryftallize  in  a 
cool  place.  The  liquor  which  remains  after  cryftalliza¬ 
tion  may  be  further  evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  this  procefs  muft  not  be  too  long  protracted. 
The  ufual  method  of  evaporating  for  cryltallization,  is 
till  a  pellicle  appears ;  but  this  direction  fails  in  nitre , 
for  it  does  not  contraCt  a  pellicle  :  here,  vdien  the  liquor 
is  become  ready  for  fhooting,  a  little  Ihould  be  taken  up 
in  a  fpoon  ;  as  it  cools,  the  fait  will  begin  to  fhew  itfelf 
in  threads.  In  this  procefs,  the  fea-falt  is  all  feparated, 
for  it  remains  diffolved,  after  the  greateft  part  of  the 
nitre  hath  cryftallized.  The  cryftals  which  ftioot  after 
the  fecond  evaporation,  are  not  totally  free  from  the  fea- 
falt  ;  but  the  refiners  purify  it  fo  well,  that  fuch  as  is 
found  in  the  {hops  is  perfectly  fit  for  ufe. 

Geoffroy  fays,  that  nitre  lofes  in  melting  half  its  weight 
of  watery  moifture,  and  recovers  thi3  again  on  being  dif¬ 
folved  and  cryftallized ;  wdrence,  it  feems,  that  oiie  part 
of  melted  nitre  is  equal  to  two  parts  of  the  cryftals ;  but  on 
making  the  experiment,  his  obfervation  is  not  found  true. 

To  improve  the  virtue  of  nitre ,  it  is  deflagrated  with 
fulphur ;  by  wdiich  a  portion  of  tire  nitrous  acid  pafles 
off  with  the  fulphur;  and,  as  Dr.  Alfton  obferves,  the 
nitre  is  thus  rendered  a  little  lefs  cooling.  The  procefs 
is  as  follows,  and  wdren  finilhed,  the  preparation  is  called 

Sal  Prunella.  Called  alfo  Anodynum  Minerale , 
Cryjlallum  Minerale. 

Take  twro  pounds  of  pure  nitre ;  melt  it  in  a  crucible, 
or  in  an  iron  pot ;  then  fprinkle  into  it,  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  waiting  each  time  until  the 
deflagration  is  over,  and  then  add  more,  until  an  ounce 
hath  been  thus  confirmed  ;  then  with  an  iron  ladle  take 
it  out,  and  call  it  into  moulds  of  what  fhape  you  pleafe. 
If  the  fulphur  is  in  a  larger  proportion,  its  effeCts  will 
be  to  change  the  nitre  into  a  different  medicine  ;  as  is  iu- 
ftanced  in  the 

Sal  Polychrestum.'  Salt  of  many  Virtues. 

Take  of  pure  nitre,  melt  it  in  an  iron  pan,  and  then 
add,  by  little  and  little,  an  equal  weight  of  the  flowrers  of 
fulphur,  waiting  until  the  deflagration  of  one  portion  is 
over  before  another  is  added;  wdien  all  the  fulphur  is 
expended,  continue  the  nitre  over  the  fire  for  an  hour. 
Thus  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  principle 
of  the  fulphur,  detonate  together,  and  are  diflipated  ; 
whilft  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which  is  the  fame  as  the 
vitriolic  acid)  remains  combined  with  the  alkaline  bafis 
of  the  nitre ,  For  this  fal  polychreftum,  the  nitrum  vi- 
triolatufn  is  fubftituted.  Dr.  Alfton  fay3,  that  this  fait 
much  refembles  the  tart.  vitr.  but  is  rather  more  acrid, 
and  that  a  dofe  of  half  a  dram  is  diaphoretic ;  a  dram,  is 
diuretic ;  and  two  drams,  cathartic.  Thu  fait  may  be 
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obtained  by  pouring  gradually  on  nitre,  the  pure  acid  of 
vitriol,  or  fulphur ;  this  acid  decompofes  the  nitrous  acid, 
•which  flies  off  immediately  in  yellow  or  red  fumes,  and 
may  be  collected  in  a  retort,  with  a  moderate  heat,  and 
is  the 

Spiritus  Nitri,  or  Spiritus  Nitri  Glauberi ,  now  called  Aci- 
,  dum  nitrofum.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of  nitre ,  fixty  ounces  ;  vitriolic  acid,  twenty-nine 
ounces;  mix,  and  diftil.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  If  two  parts 
of  nitre  are  taken  to  one  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  remain¬ 
ing  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre ,  is  completely  faturated 
with  the  vitriolic  acid ;  and  the  refult  is  a  neutral  fait, 
the  fame  as  the  vitriolated  tartar  :  if  no  more  nitre  is  ufed, 
a  part  of  the  nitre ,  in  fubltance,  will  remain  behind, 
blended  with  this  vitriolated  fait ;  if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot 
afford  alcali  enough  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  refiduum  will  not  be  a  neutral,  but  a  very  acid-  In 
this  lafl  cafe,  one  advantage  attends ;  the  acid  fait  is  rea¬ 
dily  diffolved  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  without  break¬ 
ing  the  retort,  which  the  other  cannot.  The  fpecific  gra* 
vity  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
1,550  to  1,000.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in  ftrength  to  the  vitriolic, 
and  diflodges  all  but  that  from  the  alkaline  falts  and 
earths.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  acids,  in  deflagrat¬ 
ing  with  inflammable  matters;  if  it  is  dropped  on  ol.  carui, 
it  will  flafh,  and  make  an  ebullition  as  llrong  as  though 
on  the  fire,  and  will  yield  fuch  fumes  as,  by  mixing  with 
air,  will  be  fenlible  for  three  or  four  hours.  If  a  folu- 
tion  of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as  hartfhorn,  &c.  in 
this  acid,  be  fet  to  evaporate,  as  foon  as  the  matter  ap¬ 
proaches  to  drynefs  a  violent  detonation  enfues.  This 
acid  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  menftruum,  and  as  the  bafis  of 
fonte  other  preparations.  Diluted  in  water  it  hath  been 
given  as  a  diuretic  from  ten  to  fifty  drops. 

“  If  three  parts  of  nitre  be  ufed  to  one  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  a  part  of  the  nitre  remains  unchanged,  after  the 
fpirit  is  diftilled  from  it.  On  diffolving  the  whole  refi¬ 
duum  in  hot  water,  and  fetting  the  filtered  folution  to 
cryftallize,  the  vitriolated  fait  flioots  firft,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  nitre  continuing  diffolved ;  and  this  is  the 

Nitrum  vitriolatum.  Vitriolated  Nitre ,  called 
alfo  duels  Holflat  'uE  fal ,  fal  de  duobus  ;  arcanum  duplex ; 
now  kali  vitriolatum ,  vitriolated  kali. 

Take  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  two  pounds;  diftilled  water  two  gallons; 
burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid,  with  a  ftrong  fire  in  an 
open  veffel ;  then  boil  it  a  little  while  in  the  water ;  ftrain 
and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize ;  this,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved  differs  not  from  the  tart.  vitr.  except  in 
being  a  little  more  acrid ;  nor  is  its  difference  from  the 
fal  polychreftum  confiderable.  Vitriolated  tartar  in  fmall 
dofes  as,  9  i.  fs.  or  jfs.  is  an  ufeful  aperient;  in  larger 
ones,  as  four  or  five  drams,  a  mild  cathartic  which  does 
not  pafs  off  fo  haftily  as  the  fal  amarus,  or  natron  vitrio¬ 
latum. 

Aqua  Fortis  Simplex. 

Take  of  nitre,  and  of  green  vitriol,  not  calcined,  of 
each  three  pounds ;  of  calcined  green  vitriol,  a  pound 
and  a  half ;  mix  them  well,  and  diftill  them  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  as  long  as  any  red  vapours  arife.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  perfectly  well  mixed  together  before  they  are 
put  to  be  diftilled,  or  elfe  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
aqua  fortis  will  be  obtained.  Mixing  the  vitriol  requires 
fomewhat  more  heat  than  when  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  ufed, 
for  its  acrid  fpirit  muft  be  feparated  before  it  can  a£t  on 
the  nitre ;  but  then,  too  much  heat  may  force  over  fome 
of  the  metallic  part  of  the  vitriol.  The  produce  of  the 
procefs  is,  a  fpirit  of  nitre ,  containing  fo  much  more 
phlegm,  or  watery  moifture  than  Glauber’s  fpirit,  as 
the  vitriol  employed  does  more  than  an  equivalent  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  liable  to  an  admixture 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  more  or  lefs  of  which  is  generally 
forced  over.  For  this  the  College  order  nitrous  acid  and 
diftilled  water,  a  pound  of  each,  to  be  mixed  together,  and 
call  it  acidum  nitrofum.  dilutum.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

Aqua  Fortis  Duplex. 

Take  equal  parts  of  nitre,  green  vitriol  calcined  to 
jrednefs,  and  of  dried  clay.  Diftill  them  in  an  earthen 


retort.  The  making  of  this  is  a  diflincl  trade,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  demand  for  it  amongft  the  dyers,  and 
other  artifts.  But  when  this  is  intended  for  medicinal 
ufes,  or  for  the  nicer  chemical  experiments,  it  requires 
to  be  purified ;  for  the  rough  nitre  is  ufed,  and  a  great 
heat,  whence  both  the  fpirit  of  fait  and  a  folution  of  iron 
are  contained  in  it. 

Aqua  Fortis  Purificata. 

Drop  into  the  impure  aqua  fortis,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  tindlure  of  filver,  and  when  the  cloudinel's  or  milki- 
nefs,  which  it  occafions,  l'ubfides,  drop  in  more,  and 
thus  continue  until  a  freflr  addition  occafions  no  farther 
change ;  then  pour  the  liquor  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  dif¬ 
till  it  in  a  fand-heat  to  drynefs.  The  filver  abforbs  both 
the  marine  and  the  vitriolic  acids,  and  forming  a  con¬ 
crete  with  them,  they  all  fall  together. 

Good  aqua  fortis  diflolves  about  half  its  weight  of  filver. 

Aqua  Fortis  Compojita. 

Take  of  aqua  fortis  fixteen  ounces  in  weight,  of  fea- 
fait  one  dram,  diftill  to  drynefs.  This  is  defigned  as  a 
menftruum  for  quick-filver,  for  the  preparation  of  hy- 
drargyrus  nitratus  rub.  which  the  marine  acid  in  this 
compofition  renders  of  a  more  fparkling  appearance,  and 
more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when  made  with  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  alone. 

Aqua  Regia. — Regalis  Regis. 

Put  an  ounce  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  powder,  into  a 
large  cucurbit,  and  add  to  it,  by  little  and  little,  four  1 
ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  of  double  aqua  fartis  ; 
let  them  ftand  in  a  fand  heat  until  the  fait  is  entirely  dif¬ 
folved.  Or,  the  fait  may  be  powdered  fine,  and  gra- 
dually  added  to  the  acrid  fpirit,  which  fhould  be  of  a 
middle  ftrength,  between  Angle  aqua  fortis  and  ftrong 
fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  obtained  from  rough  nitre  contains 
fome  of  the  marine  acid,  as  well  as  the  vitriolic ;  the 
firft  is  difeovered  and  feparated  by  dropping  in  a  little 
folution  of  filver ;  the  latter  by  a  folution  of  chalk,  or 
any  other  calcareous  earth,,  made  in  the  pure  nitrous 
acid ;  the  filver  abforbing  the  marine  acid,  and  the  chalk 
the  vitriolic,  and  forming,  with  thofe  acids,  indifloluble 
concretes,  which  immediately  render  the  liquor  milky, 
and  then  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  folutions  may  be  (low¬ 
ly  dropped  in,  until  n<i  'more  milkinefs  appears ;  and  in 
cafe  of  an  excefs  of  their  quantity,  and  the  fpirit  is  re¬ 
quired  pure,  it  muft  be  re-diftilled. 

The  nitrous  fpirit,  combined  with  vegetable  fixed  al- 
calies,  reproduces  common  nitre ;  with  the  mineral  fixed 
alcali  it  produces 

Nitrum  Culicum. 

DifTolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified  aqua  fortis,  and  add 
the  folution,  by  degrees,  to  a  folution  of  natron  vitriola¬ 
tum  in  water,  fo  long  as  a  frefh  addition  produces  any 
milknefs  ;  a  white  powder  will  precipitate ;  after  which, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  after  due  evapo¬ 
ration,  fet  to  cryftallize.  Thus  a  fpecies  of  nitre  is 
formed,  not  much  different  from  the  common  fort ;  ft 
cryftallizes  into  cubical,  inftead  of  prifmatie  figures ; 
but  as  a  medicine,  this,  and  the  common  fort,  may  be 
indifferently  ufed. 

Nitrum  Flammans , 

Is  a  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  al- 
caline  fait.  It  is  alfo  called  nitrum  volatile,  and  nitrum 
ammdniacale ;  it  is  very  fubtil,  pungent  and  diffolves  in 
re£lified  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  nitrous  acid  in  its  moft  concentrated  ftate,  fatu- 
rates  about  five-fixths  its  weight  of  vegetable  fixt  alcali. 
Solutions  of  calcareous  earths  in  this  acid  are  bitterifh 
and  pungent,  difficultly  affume  a  cryftalline  appearance 
and  when  evaporated,  and  exficcated  by  heat,  it  foon 
deliquates  again  in  the  air.  The  nitrous  acid  diffolves 
zinc,  iron,  copper,  lead,  bifmuth,  mercury,  and  filver,  the 
moft  readily  of  all  the  acids ;  it  diffolves  tin  imperfe£Hy>  i’> 
and  it  only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  antimony.  Aqua 
fortis  diffolves  filver,  mercury,  iron  (and  that  beft  when 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  common  water),  copper,  lead, 
regulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  tin  imperfedlly,  gold 
not  at  all :  but  bv  the  addition  of  fal  ammon.  crud.  it 

lofes  i 
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tofes  tliis  name,  and  becomes  aqua  regia,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  diflolves  gold,  which  chemifts  call  the  king  of  me¬ 
tals;  it  alio  diflolves  iron,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  and  lead  more  than 
the  fpirit  of  fea-falt  does  ;  but  does  not  diffolve  filver. 

The  concentrated  acid  combined  with  fpirit  of  wine 
lofes  its  acidity,  the  coalition  of  the  two  producing  a 
new  compound  called, 

Spiritus.  Nitri  Dutch,  now  Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitroji. 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  one  quart,  of  nitrous 
acid  half  a  pound.  Mix  them  by  pouring  the  nitrous 
acid  on  the  other,  and  diftil  one  pound  ten  ounces.  Ph. 
Lond.  1788. 

This  dulcified  fpirit  is  held  in  juft  efteem  for  quenching 
thirft,  promoting,  the  natural  fecretions,  expelling  flatu- 
lencies}  and  moderately  ftrengthening  the  ftomach ;  it  is 
ftrongly  antifeptic.  Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  li¬ 
quor  c.  c.  or  fp.  ammonke  comp,  or  any  volatile  alca- 
line  fpirit,  it  proves  mild,  yet  efficacious,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  elpecially  in  fevers.  The  fp.  tetheris  ni- 
trofi  allays  vomiting  when  faline  mixtures  fail.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  water,  which  diminifhes  its  grateful  fcent. 
A  fmall  proportion  of  fp.  setheris  nitrofi  gives  a  French 
brandy  flavour  to  malt  fpirits. 

Nitre  makes  no  impreffion  on  blue  paper,  nor  tinfture 
of  turnfol,  nor  fyrup  of  violets ;  a  violent  fire  is  necef- 
fary,  to  draw  the  fpirit  from  this  fait ;  it  flames  upon  the 
fire,  and  kindles  readily,  though  its  fpirit  extinguiffies 
fire  ;  it  does  not  curdle  milk;  nitre  and  oil  of  tartar  make 
an  almoft  infenfible  ebullition.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
of  ,the  antiphlogiftics,  of  general  ufe  where  inflamma¬ 
tions  attend  them  from  the  ardency  of  the  blood;  it  is  an 
antifpafmodic,  when  irritation  or  inflammation  is  excited 
by  {Emulating  drugs  ;  for  if  mixed  with  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  gamboge,  fcammony,  &c.  their  ufual  ill  effedts  are 
prevented.  When  ufed  in  gargarifms  for  inflammations  of 
the  fauces,  in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  falival  fluids  into 
a  mucus,  which  keeps  the  part  moift  for  fome  time, 
whereas  if  nitre  is  not  added,  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth  pre¬ 
sently  enfues.  It  promotes  urine,  tends  to  loofen  the 
belly  in  hot  difpofitions,  and  checks  diarrhoeas  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile ;  it  is  of  Angular  fervice  in  the  cho¬ 
lera  morbus  when  accompanied  with  anxiety,  and  in  the 
Cardialgia  of  hypochondriacs ;  its  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  neutral  falts  in  general,  but  exceed  them  in  de¬ 
gree  in  many  inftances ;  in  the  fmall-pox,  if  the  fever 
runs  too  high,  nitre  foon  reduces  it ;  fometimes  it  is  af- 
fifted  in  its  efficacy  by  a  conjunction  with  volatile  falts,  or 
camphor,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  often  by  this  means 
rendered  rpore  grateful  to  the  ftomach  ;  thus  managed  it  is 
pfeful  in  removing  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  it  checks  bloody 
urine  from  an  inflammatory  caufe  ;  haemorrhages  from 
rarefaction,  and  inflammations  are  reftrained  by  its  internal 
ufe ;  in  hcemoptoes  and  other  diforders  of  the  lungs,  nitre 
is  generally  ufeful ;  as  an  alterative,  it  hath  been  ufeful, 
by  a  long  continuance  of  it,  in  the  leprofy,  and  particu¬ 
larly  fo  ir  he  cure  of  old  ulcers  in  the  legs  ;  joined  with 
j/varm  carminatives,  it  carries  their  efficacy  through  the 
ii  teftines,  which  otherwife  would  be  confined  to  the 
•ftomach. 

Nitre ,  lowever,  Ihould  not  be  given  without  caution  ; 
though  ujeful  in  moft  diforders  of  the  lungs,  if  tire  vis 
vit?e  is  defective  it  is  better  omitted ;  the  fame  may  be 
pbferved  in  almoft  all  other  cafes.  It  often  occafions  a 
Jiaufea,  e,r  a  pain  in  the  ftomach  if  taken  in  a  folid  form  j 
in  this  c;  fe,  plentiful  dilution,  or  warm  medicines  accom¬ 
panying  its  ufe,  thefe  are  prevented,  or  removed,  if  they 
happen  to  come  on. 

The  dofe  of  nitre  may  be  from  three  grains  to  two 
fcruples,  or  more,  every  hour  or  two.  And  if  each  dofe 
is  given  as  foon  as  it  isdilfolved,  its  efficacy  will  be  greater, 
and  thus  it  alfo  refts  more  eafy  on  the  ftomach. 

DecoNum  Nitrosum. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  one  fcruple  of  cochineal, 
boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  until  the  nitre  is  diflolved, 
then  add  two  ounces  of  fugar ;  and  when  cold,  ftrain  off 
the  clear  liquor.  This  is  palatable,  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Three  or  four  table-fpoonsfull  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  according  to  the  intention  of  giving 
it.  In  fome  inftances  nitre  produces  pain,  naufea,  and 
even  ficknefs.  It  is  faid  that,  when  it  is  boiled  before  it 
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is  adminiftered,  no  fuch  effects  are  obferved  ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  that  when  nitre  has  excited  a  naufea,  &c.  it  may  af¬ 
terwards  be  given  as  above  preferibed,  and  it  will  remove 
the  ficknefs  previoufly  excited. 

See  Hoffman  de  Salium  Medicorum,  &  de  prreftan- 
tiffima  Nitri  Virtute.  Stahl  de  Ufu  Nitri  medico. 
Neumann’s  Chern.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Diet, 
of  Chem. 

Nitrum  Antiquorum.  See  Anatron. 

-  Artificiale  Hoffmani.  It  is  made  of 

the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  perfedtly 
diflolves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

— —  •  Calcareum  Verum.  It  is  a  folution  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  in  the  nitrous  acid. 

-  Causticum.  The  amber-coloured  fcoriae, 

arifing  in  the  purification  of  the  regulus  antim.  mar- 
tialis  with  nitre ,  are  a  ftrong  cauftic  alkali,  and  are  thus 
named* 


Factitium. 

Nativum. 


I  See  Bor 


ax. 


-  Stibiatum,  called  alfo  anodynum  miner  ate. 
After  making  the  calx  of  antimony,  it  is  diredled  to 
be  waffied  in  feveral  waters,  until  they  become  infipid  ; 
thefe  waters  being  mixed,  then  evaporated  over  a  gentle 
fire  till  a  cuticle  forms  on  the  furface,  they  yield  in  the 
cold,  cryftals  which  are  thus  called.  They  po fiefs  but 
little  of  the  antimony. 

NIX  FUMANS/  Quick-eime. 

- -  Antimoni alis.  Thus  the  white  flowers  of 

the  regulus  of  antimony  are  called. 

NOBILIS  VALVULA.  See  Cor. 

NOCHETZLI  NOPALLI.  1  1  •  1  , 

NOCHEZNOPATLI.  1  The  cochineal  plant. 

NOCTAMBULATIO.  }  *One  who  walks  when  afleep. 

NOCTAMBULO.  J  See  Somnambulo, 

NOCTUINI  OCULI.  Grey  eyes. 

NOCTILUCA  TERRESTRIS.  See  Cicindela. 

NODOSA.  Knotted.  In  furgery,  it  is  an  epithet 
for  a  fort  of  future ;  and  for  various  bandages.  The 
gout  is  alfo  called  knotted  when  it  forms  knots  at  the 
joints. 

NODULUS.  In  pharmacy,  it  is  a  knot  tied  on  a  rag, 
including  fome  medicinal  ingredient,  with  which  the  li¬ 
quor,  this  nodulus  is  fufpended  in,  is  intended  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated.  It  is  alfo  a  bag,  in  which  ingredients  are  in¬ 
cluded,  in  order  to  be  fufpended  in  a  diet-drink,  or  medi¬ 
cated  wine. 

NODUS.  A  node.  See  Gumma. 

NOELA  TALI.  The  Indian  barberry-tree, 
with  an  orange  leaf.  It  grows  in  Malabar,  it  is  ever¬ 
green,  its  fruit  refembles  barberries;  they  are  cooling 
and  antifeptic.  See  Ray’s'  Hift. 

NOLI  ME  TAN GERE,  called  alfo  formix.  Touch 
me  not.  In  botany,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  balfamina ,  of 
perjicaria ,  and  a  name  for  the  sensitive  PLANT.  In 
furgery  it  is  a  fpecies  of  ulcer,  and  a  kind  of  wart  on 
the  eye-lid  which  appears  blackiffi,  in  which  cafe  it  pre- 
fently  mortifies ;  or  a  cancerous  fore,  which,  becaufe  it  is 
ufually  provoked  by  medicines,  is  called  touch  me  not. 
It  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  fpecies  of  [cirrhks.  and  herpes.  See 
Herpes. 

NOMA.  ?  A  phagedenic  ulcer,  from  vipa,  ta  cat  away. 

NOME.  S  Alfo  a  fpecies  of  herpes!  See  Herpes. 

NONANA.  An  erratic  intermitting  fever  returning 
every  ninth  day. 


NON-NATURALIA.  The  non-naturals,  called 
more  properly  res  necejjar'ue.  They  are  fix,  viz.  air,  meat 
and  drink,  fleep  and  waking,  motion  and  reft,  things 
excreted  and  things  retained,  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 
Thefe  things  affedt  man  without  entering  into  his  com- 
pofition,  or  conftituting  his  nature ;  but  yet  are  fo  necef- 
fary  that  he  cannot  live  without  them. 

The  luxury  of  moft  climes  confifts  very  much  in  the 
excefs  of  what  is  needful  in  its  kind,  and  in  the  requifites 
to  corredt  that  excefs.  In  hot  climes  they  furfeit  them- 
felves  with  fruits,  and  other  vegetables,  they  cool  their 
fruits,  creams,  wines,  & c.  to  an  unfalutary  degree, 
with  ice,  &c.  Then,  to  corredt  the  inconveniences 
of  thefe  exceffes,  they  ufe  brandy,  hot  tea,  high  fauces, 
&c.  In  cold  climes  they  furfeit  with  animal  diet,  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  exercife,  cloathing,  &c.  for  which  they 
ufe  oppofites  to  moderate  their  exceffes,  or  rather  the  in¬ 
conveniences  thereof. 


There 
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There  are  very  few  diforders  happen  to  our  frame,  in 
which  an  error  in  one  or  more  of  the  non-naturals  have 
not  an  influence  as  a  caufe  thereof. 

Befides  what  is  faid  on  each  article  of  the  non-naturals 
in  thefc  fheets,  fee  Dr.  Fr.  Clifton’s  tranflation  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  on  Air,  Water,  and  Situation;  Wainwright  on 
the  Non-naturals ;  Sandforius’s  Med.  Static.  Keil’s  Ani¬ 
mal  CEconomy.  Mackenzie  on  Health. 

NONUS  HUMERI  MUSCULUS  PLACENTINI. 
See  Coraco  Brachaus. 

NOPAL, andNop  alnocheztli.  The  cochineal 

PLANT.  See  CoCCINILLA. 

NORTHAW,  orNoRT-HALL  water.  It  is  of  the 
purging  kind,  and  fimilar  to  that  of  Epfom,  but  not  half 
io  ftrong,  and,  though  a  little  brackifh  and  bitterifh  in 
the  throat,  not  fo  naufeous.  This  water  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  with  the  vitriolic,  or  muriatic  acid,  though  it 
contains,  a  little  lime-ftone,  fome  calcareous  nitre,  with 
a  fmall  mixture  of  fea-falt.  It  is  flightly  purgative. 

NOSOCOMIUM.  7  from  voo-os,  a  difeafe,  and  Kopeu, 

NOSODOCHIUM.  \  to  take  care  of .  An  hospital. 

NOSOLOGIA,  from  vocros ,  a  dljcafe ,  and  \oyix,  a 
difeourfe.  Nosology.  It  is  an  explication  of  difeafeS, 
or  a  difeourfe  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of 
them,  dividing  them  into  clafles,  orders,  genera,  fpecies, 
and  varieties ;  by  which  means  accurate  diftin£tions  are 
formed,  and  much  confufion  avoided.  See  Sauvages’s 
Nofologla  Methodica.  Cullen’s  Synopfis  Nofologla  Me¬ 
thodical.  Vogel,  Linnaeus,  Sagar,  and  Macbride,  on  the 
fame  fubjedL 

NOSOS.  A  disease. 

NOSTALGIA.  Broken  heart.  Longing  for  home ; 
or  national  infanity  :  as  when  abfent  from  one’s  native 
country,  the  defire  of  returning  is  vehement. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  c'-  ~s  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  dyforexiae.  He  obferves  two  fpecies. 

1.  Nojlalgia  fimplex.  When  no  other  difeafe  attends. 

2.  Nojlalgia  complicata.  When  it  is  attended  with  fome 
other  difeafe. 

NOSTOCH.  See  Coelifolium. 

NOSTRATIBUS LIGNUM.  SeeFLAvuM  lignum. 

NOTHiE  COSTiE,  from  vo 9o$,  fpurious.  The  spu¬ 
rious  ribs. 

NOTIEEUS,  from  v«t0j,  the  back.  An  epithet  for  the 
spinal  marrow. 

NUBA.  A  fpecies  of  manna  which  is  of  a  rofy  co¬ 
lour  ;  alfo  brafs. 

NUBECULA.  See  Nubes.  It  is  alfo  a  cloud  in  the 
urine  ;  alfo  a  white  fpeck  on  the  eye.  See  Albugo. 

*  Nubecula  Suspensa.  See  Eneorema. 

NUBES.  Clouds.  In  furgery  it  is  the  fame  as  al¬ 
bugo  and  cncauma. 

NUCAMENTA.  Catkins. 

NUCES.  Gall..*:.  See  Gallje. 

- Purgantes.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

NUCHA.  The  back  of  the  neck.  Properly  the  re¬ 
gion  upon  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  back.  It  is  an  Arabic 
term. 

NUCI  PRUNIFERA  Sc  NUCIFERA.  See  Nux 

Vi  RGINI  ANA. 

NUCIOSITAS.  See  Myopia. 

NUCIPERSICA.  The  nectarine. 

NUCISTA.  The  nutmeg.  See  Nux  Moschata. 

NUCLEUS.  A  kernel.  In  botany  is  it  that  part 
of  the  fruit  which  is  inclofed  in  a  hard  fhell,  as  th«  ker¬ 
nels  of  almonds  and  apricots. 

NUCULA  TERRESTRIS.  See  Bulboc  ast  anum. 

NUMMULARIA.  This  plant  is  fo  called  from  num- 
fnus,  money-,  becaufe  its  leaves  are  round.  It  is  alfo 
called  centlmorbia ,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  an 
hundred  dileafes.  In  Englilh  it  is  named  HERB  two¬ 
pence,  and  MONEY-WORT. 

It  is  a  low  creeping  plant  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  fmooth, 
little,  roundilb,  or  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  at  the 
joints,  upon  fhort  pedicles ;  in  their  boloms  appear  yel¬ 
low  folitary  monopetalous  flowers,  each  divided  into  five 
oval  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  fmall  round  capfule, 
full  of  minute  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift 
pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of 
fummer.  It  is  reftringent,  antifcorbutic,  and  vulnerary. 
Boerhaave  thinks  it  fimilar  to  a  mixture  of  feurvy-grafis 
and  forrel;  but  it  is  weaker  than  either  of  them. 

Nummularia  rubra  ;  called  alfo  Lyjlmachia.  The 


fpecies  formerly  ufed  in  medicine  was  the  lyfimachia 
nummularia ,  Linn.  The  juice  of  this  fpecies  of  money - 
wort,  is  like  that  of  becabunga ;  it  hath  a  faponaceeus, 
aromatic,  and  balfamic  tafte  -,  its  virtues  are  the  fame  as 
a  mixture  of  cochlearia  with  acetofa.  See  Raii  Hill. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

NUSCITIOSUS.  See  Nyctalops. 

NUTRICATIO.  Accretlo.  Nutrition,  accre¬ 
tion,  or  growth.  It  hath  generally  been  thought 
that  nutrition  is  chiefly  performed  by  means  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid,  becaufe  thofe  parts  whofe  nerves  are  deftroyed, 
or  wholly  deprived  of  their  ufual  power,  are  obferved  to 
become  fmaller  ;  but  this  is  without  foundation,  for,  from 
certain  experiments,  it  is  known,  that  the  motions  of 
the  fluids,  in  the  very  fmall  veflels,  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  upon  the  influence  of  their  nerves ;  and  that 
when  this  is  wanting,  the  fluids  either  do  not  circulate 
at  all  through  the  veflels,  or  at  leaft  in  a  very  languid 
manner ;  whence  the  parts  to  which  they  belong  collapfe, 
and  are  not  properly  nourifhed.  See  Wiiytt’s  Phyfio- 
logical  Effays,  edit.  2.  p.  22,  &c.  p.  49.  and  50.  The 
ftandard  of  nutrition  varies  in  perfons  of  different  ages; 
for,  during  infancy,  more  is  added  to  the  body  than  is 
thrown  off  from  it ;  but  to  old  age,  the  confumption 
is  greater  than  the  addition.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the 
growth,  the  latter  the  decreafe,  and  fo  decay  of  the  body. 
In  infancy  and  youth  the  fibres  are  extenfible  •,  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  prcportionably  greater  than  in 
later  life  :  on  the  arrival  of  maturity,  the  laffc  leffens, 
and  the  firft  is  totally  at  an  end.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiol. 

NUTRITUM  UNGUENTUM.  It  was  formerly 
made  by  mixing  certain  proportions  of  vinegar,  oil,  and 
litharge  ;  but  the  London  College  fubflituted,  as  a 
neater  application,  the  ungt.  faturninum,  which  they 
now  call  unguentum  ceruffa acetate?,  OINTMENT  of  ACE- 
tated  cerusse,  and  make  in  the  following  mode  : 
take  of  acetated  ceruffe,  two  drams  by  weight ;  white 
wax,  two  ounces  by  weight ;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint ;  rub 
the  acetated  ceruffe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  fome  part 
of  the  olive  oil ;  then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the 
remaining  oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  cold.  l3h. 
Lond.  1788. 

NUX  ~  ~ 


NUT. 

- Moschata;  alfo  called  nux  myrijllca ,  nuclfla, 

pala ,  chryfobalanus  Galenl ,  ungiientarla ,  nux  aromatica , 
the  nutmeg.  Wefton,  in  his  Univerfal  Botanift,  names 
the  tree,  myriftica  mofehata,  and  deferibes  it  myriftica 
arbor  nuces  mofehatas ,  &  macem  gerens.  The  nut¬ 
meg  and  mace-tree.  Linnaeus  in  his  Suppl.  265, 
names  the  tree  myriftica  officinalis. 

It  is  the  aromatic  kernel  of  a  large  nut,  produced  by  a 
tree,  faid  to  refemble  the  pear-tree ;  it  grows  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  principally  on  the  ifle  of  Banda,  and ’m.  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  Ifles.  The  outer  part  of  the  fruit  whi£h  is  the  fize 
of  a  peach,  is  a  foft  flefhy  fubftance  like  that  of  the  wal¬ 
nut,  which  fpontaneoufly  opens  when  ripe ;  under  tips 
lies  a  red  membrane,  called  macis ,  mace,  forming  a  kind, 
of  reticular  covering,  through  the  fiffures  of  which  is 
feen  the  hard  woody  fhell  that  includes  the  nutmeg . 
C.  Bauhine  fpeaks  of  three  forts ;  but  there  are  two 
which  are  frequently  enough  met  with ;  one  eff  them  is 
of  an  oblong  figure,  called  male,  the  other  roundilh 
called  female  ;  this  laft  is  the  officinal  fpecies,  Icing  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other,  on  account  of  its  ftronger  ■<.  ad  more 
agreeable  flavour,  and  its  being,  as  is  faid,  lefs  f&ojecft:  to 
become  carious.  The  Dutch  monopolize  this  part  of 
trade,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  fpices  in  general,  whence 
we  feldom  have  them  genuine. 

The  nutmeg  is  moderately  warm,  grateful  to  the  tafte, 
and  un£tuous.  It  is  confidered  as  antifeptic,  ftomachic, 
cordial,  and  carminative,  in  dofes  of  from  fix  grains  to 
half  a  dram  ;  but  in  larger  dofes  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  pofleffed  of  a  ftrong  hypnotic  power.  See  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med. 

The  London  College  dire£!s  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit, 
to  be  drawn  by  diftillation,  from  two  ounces  of  nutmegs , 
and  this  is  called  fpiritus  nucis  mofehata  ;  but  when  a  few 
hawthorn  flowers  are  added,  it  is  called  aq.  ncphritica. 
Tin&ure  made  from  the  nutmeg  in  proof  fpirit,  is  a  more 
excellent  medicine. 


GATHARTICA.  See  Cat aputia  minor. 

INDICA.  The  COCOA-NUT,  1  g  p 
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By  diftillation  with  water,  nutmegs  yield  nearly  one 
tenth  their  weight  of  a  limpid  eflential  oil,  which  is  very 
grateful,  and  poflefles  the  flavour  of  the  fpice  in  perfect 
tion;  it  is  recommended  as  antifpafmodic  and  hypno¬ 
tic.  It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  mace,  but  not 
quite  fo  grateful. 

On  the  furface  of  the  remaining  liquor  in  the  {till,  af¬ 
ter  the  ament  of  ths  eflential  oil,  called  oleum  nucis  moj - 
chat#  ejjentiale ,  is  found  floating  an  undluous  concrete, 
like  tallow,  of  a  white  colour,  nearly  infipid,  not  eafily 
conuptible,  and  hence  commended  as  a  bafis  for  odori¬ 
ferous  balfams  ;  the  decodtion,  freed  from  this  febaceous 
matter,  and  infpiffated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitter  fub-aftrin- 
gent  extraft. 

Redfified  fpirit  takes  up  the  whole  fmcll  and  tafte  of 
the  nutmegs ,  and  receives  from  them  a  deep  bright  yellow 
colour  ;  the  fpirit  drawn  off  from  the  filtered  tindture  is 
very  flightly  impregnated  with  their  flavour;  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  fpecific  fmell,  as  well  as  the  aromatic  warmth, 
bitternefs,  and  fubaftringency  of  the  fpice,  remaining 
concentrated  in  the  extradl. 

Both  the  oil,  the  fpirituous  tindlure,  and  extracts, 
agree  better  with  weak  ftomachs  than  the  nutmeg  itfelf. 

01.  N.  M.  per  Expr.  common'y  called  01.  Macis  per 

Expr. 

<  When  nutmegs  are  heated,  and  ftrongly  prefled,  they 
give  out  a  fluid  yellow  oil,  which  concretes  on  growing 
cold,  into  a  febaceous  confiflence.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  Spice  Iflands,  the  imperfedt  and  damaged  nuts 
are  feparated  for  obtaining  this  exprefled  oil.  In  the 
fhops  we  find  three  forts,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  mace. 
The  bell  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  ftone  jars  ;  it 
is  foftifh,  of  a  yellowiih  colour,  an  agreeable  fragrant  fmell 
greatly  refembling  that  of  the  nutmeg  itfelf ;  it  is  of  the 
colour  of  mace.  The  next  comes  from  Holland  in  folid 
mafles,  generally  flat,  and  of  a  fquare  figure  ;  it  is  paler 
coloured,  weaker  in  its  fmell,  and  inferior  in  its  quality 
to  that  of  India.  The  lafl  is  the  word: ;  it  feems  to  be  a 
compofition  of  fuet,  palm-oil,  and  fuch  like  exprefled 
ones,  flavoured  with  a  little  of  the  genuine  oil  of  nut¬ 
meg.  The  beft  is  the  febaceous  matter  of  the  nutmeg 
and  its  eflential  oil  ;  by  diftillation  in  water,  and  macera¬ 
tion  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  eflential  oil  is  feparated 
and  the  febaceous  matter  is  left  quite  infipid.  The  chief 
ufe  of  thefe  are  for  liniments,  &c.  to  be  applied  to  the 
ftomach,  or  as  a  part  in  anodyne  and  nervous  ointments. 
See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Nux  Virginiana,  called  alfo  prunlfera ,  nucifera, 
yiuciprunjera\  majlichen  odoratum  fundens,  mastich  of 
Ligon,  and  Virginia  nut.  Its  leaves  fhine  like 
thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  and  differs  from  other  pruniferous 
trees  in  its  fruit,  which  is  fmall,  turbinated,  and  contains 
but  a  little  pulp. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  filbert,  fmooth, 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  an  eye  near  one  end,  containing 
a  hard  ftone,  with  a  white  globular  kernel,  of  a  bitterifh 
tafte  and  an  aromatic  fmell.  It  is  antifcorbutic,  deobftru- 
ent,  and  warming.  See  Raii  Dendr. 

- Vomica,  called  alfo  nux  metella,  canlram faba 

fcbrifuga,  godhakadura ,  igafur ,  vomic  nuts.  It  is  a 
flat  roundilh  feed,  or  kernel,  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the 
middle,  on  both  fides  of  a  grey  colour  covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter,  internally  hard  and  tough  like 
horn.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  which  Plukenct  calls  cucurbitifera  Malabari- 
enfis  oenoplice  folis  rotundis  frudtu  orbiculari  rubrocujus 
grana  funt  nuces  vomica  olficinarum.  The  nux  vomica  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Jlrychnos  nux  vomica ,  vel  ftrychnos  Indi- 
ca,  foliis  ovatis  quinque  nervis,  cauli  interni,  Linn. 

They  have  no  place  in  the  prefent  practice  ;  to  tire 
tafte  they  are  bitter,  but  have  no  fmell.  Fallopius  fays, 
m  dofes  to  3  fs.  they  procure  fweat ;  but  Hoffman  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  two  dofes  of  feven  or  eight  grains  each, 
were  fatal  to  a  girl  of  ten  years  old.  They  poifon  dogs, 
crows,  &c.  When  imprudently  fwallowed  by  men, 
they  produce  great  anxiety,  convulfions,  paralytic  fymp- 
toms,  retching,  an  increafed  motion  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  lungs.  The  poifonous  matter  is  probably  the  fame 
as  that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  are  chiefly  on  the  ner- 
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vous  fyftem.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemical  Works. 

Hr.  Hagftronr,  a  Swedifli  phyfician,  commends  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  nux  vomica  in  the  dyfentery.  See  the 
Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  189,  See. 

However,  they  appear  to  be  too  dangerous  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  pradlice,  efpecially  where  other  medicines, 
lefs  deleterious,  are  equally  efficacious. 

Nux  Serapionis,  called  zNo  faba  fan  til  Tgnatii ,  nux 
pepita  igafur,  faba  Indica.  St.  Ignatius’s  bean.  It 
is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  on 
which  the  nux  vomica  grows.  It  i3  met  with  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  The  fruit  refembles  a 
gourd,  in  each  of  which  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feeds, 
improperly  called  beans.  They  are  of  a  roundilh  figure, 
irregular,  and  uneven,  the  fize  of  a  middling  nutmeg, 
femi-tranfparent,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  of  a  colour 
betwixt  white  and  a  Iky-blue.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  bitter 
tafte,  but  no  fmell,  except  a  degree  of  a  mufty  feent 
whilft  frefh.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
ufe  them  as  a  medicine,  but  they  affedt  the  Europeans 
violently,  producing  the  fame  effedt  as  do  the  vomic 
nuts.  See^Adt.  Phil.  Lond.  No.  249,  p.  44.  Med.  Muf. 
vol.  iii. 

Nux  is  a  term  added  to  many  vegetable  produdtions, 
viz.  Nux  baft llca,  cub  ole  a,  Pcrjica,  Is?  regia.  See  Ju- 
glans. — Ben,  is?  unguentaria.  See  Ben. — Barbadenfis 
is?  cat  hart  lea.  See  Cataputia  minor.— Indica  is? 
medic  a.  See  Palma  Coccifera,  &  Coccus  de 
Maldivia. — Malabarlca.  See  Cumbulu. — Nomica. 
See  Colubrinum. 

NYCTALOPIA.  See  Amblyopia. 

NY C  i  ALOPS,  from  yu£,  night ,  and  01ft,  an  eye ,  NIGHT- 
blindness.  Celfus  calls  the  difeafe  imbccillitas  oculorum. 
Sometimes  thefe  patients  are  called  lufcltlofi ,  or  nufei- 
tlofi,  but  improperly  ;  for  lufeitiofus  is  one  who  fees 
but  little  through  fome  defedl  of  the  eye,  and  fees  better 
in  th  evening  than  at  noon.  But  amongft  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  there  is  a  diredt  oppofition  in 
the  ule  of  the  word  nyftalops,  fome  faying  it  fignifies  thofe 
who  fee  by  night,  and  others  exprefs  by  it*  thofe  who 
cannot  fee  during  the  night.  However,  at  prefent,  it  is 
underftood  to  fignify  that  diforder,  in  which,  as  the  night 
approaches,  the  patient  lofes  his  fight,  he  remains  blind 
until  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  fight  returning,  it 
continues  all  the  day,  and  fo  continues  to  return  with  the 
day,  and  to  depart  at  night. 

The  words  hemeralopia ,  in  Vogel’s  Genera  of  Difeafes 
Hands  for  blindnefs  in  the  night,  and  fight  in  the  day ; 
and  nyRalopia,  in  Linnaeus’s  and  Vogel’s,  Hand  for  blind¬ 
nefs  in  the  day,  and  fight  in  the  night. 

The  difference  in  the  account  of  this  diforder,  as  to  its 
appearing  in  the  night,  or  in  the  day,  is  reconciled  by 
confidering  it  as  of  the  intermitting  kind ;  the  difference 
then  will  confift  in  the  different  times  of  its  approach,  fo 
may  be  called  periodical  blindnefs.  Intermittents  appear 
in  a  variety  of  modes,  and  the  fuccels  of  the  bark,  in 
fome  inltances  of  this  fort  of  blindnefs,  both  favour  the 
opinion  of  its  being  an  intermittent  difeafe  of  the  eyes. 
See  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  and  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  in,  &c.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  No- 
fology  of  the  Eyes,  p.  265. 

NYMPH yE,  called  alio  alee  interna ?  minor cs,  clltoridis , 
colliculum ,  collicula.  They  run  down  on  each  fide  of  the 
clitoris,  and  with  the  fraenum  of  the  perinteum  they 
form  what  fome  call  the  foffa  magna,  or  entrance  into  the 
vagina.  In  midwifery  this  is  called  os  externum.  Some¬ 
times  the  nympho;  are  large,  and  appear  cancerous  ;  when 
this  happens,  the  part  may  be  cut  off' with  feiffars,  and  it 
will  then  heal  as  a  common  wound.  Galen,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  fometimes  call  the  clitoris,  and  fome- 
tirnes  the  hymen,  by  the  name  of  nympho; ;  but  what  the 
moderns  call  nympho,  or  cri/la  clltoridis ,  or  ala  minor es 
five  interna,  are  two  prominent  folds  of  the  inner  ikin  of 
'the  greater  or  external  alas,  reaching  from  die  prseputium 
of  the  clitoris,  to  the  two  fides  of  the  great  orifice  of  the 
uterus :  they  begin  narrow,  grow  broader,  then  at  their 
lower  end  they  grow  narrow  again,  and  are  loft  about 
the  orifice  ol  the  vagina,  in  the  labia  externa. 

NYMPH  As  A,  called  alfo  nenuphar ,  leuconymphaa ,  mi 
croleuco-nymphaa.  The  great  white  water-lily 
Nymphaa  alba,  Linn.  It  is  called  nymph  a  a ,  becaufe  it 
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lives  in  waters  where  the  nymphs  are  feigned  by  the  poets 
to  inhabit.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  white  and  yellow  flowers,  See.  but  their  virtues, 
which  are  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  demulcent,  are  too  in- 
fignificant  to  demand  any  notice  in  medical  pradtice. 
See  Raii  Hift.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  preternatural  ex- 
crefcence  on  the  nymphes ,  alfo  of  the  plant  called  frog- 
bit. 

NYMPHiEA  GLANDIFERA.} 

- Indica.  >  See Faba^Egyptia. 

- Madraspastana.  j 

NYMPHOIDES,  alfo  called  nymphaa  lutea  minor , 
and  nymphcea  alba  minor.  It  is  thus  named  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  nymphpea,  both  in  its  form  and  vir¬ 
tues. 


NYMPHOMANIA,  from  w^ia.,  nymphes,  and  puna, 
furor.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales,  and  order  dyforexiae.  See  Furor  Ute- 
rinus. 

Nymphomania  Pruriginosa.  A  variety  of  the 

nymphomania. 

NYMPHOTOMIA.  A  feftion  of  the  clitoris  when 
too  large  -,  for  the  ancients  called  the  clitoris  by  the 
name  of  nympha. 

NYSTAGMOS.  A  winking  or  twinkling  with 
the  eyes,  fuch  as  happens  when  a  perfon  is  very  fleepy. 
When  a  difeafe,  it  is  an  inftance  of  the  clonic  kind  of  con- 
vulfion. 
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B.  Selden  fays  th,at  Ob  was  ufually  tranflated  Py¬ 
thon,  or  magician.  This  Ob  is  as  a  fpirit,  or 
demon,  that  gave  anfwers  which  feemed  to  come 
from  the  pudenda,  the  head,  or  the  arm-pits,  but  with  a 
voice  fo  low,  as  not  often  to  be  diftinttly  heard. 

OBEL7EA,  from  o£e ao?,  a  dart  or  a  fpit.  Obeleea  fu- 
turus  or  fagittalh.  An  epithet  for  the  fagittal  future  of 
the  lkull,  alfo  called  the  ftrait  future  of  the  head. 

OBELCHERA.  A  cucurbit.] 
OBELISCOTHECA.  Dwarf  American  sun¬ 
flower.  There  are  two  fpecies,  one  from  Virginia, 
the  other  from  Carolina.  They  are  of  no  medical  ufe. 
See  Miller’s  Didft. 

OBESITAS.  Corpulentia .  Corpulence,  or  fat¬ 
ness.  See  Pol ysarcia.  It  is  obferved  that  for  one 
fat  perfon  in  France  or  Spain,  there  are  an  hundred  in 
England  and  Holland.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  the 
life  of  new  malt  liquors,  more  than  from  the  difference 
of  climes,  or  degrees  of  perfpiration.  Indolence  may 
caufe  fatnefs  in  fome  conftitutions  ;  but,  in  general,  thofe 
who  are  difpofed  to  this  habit  will  be  fat  in  fpite  of  every 
endeavour  to  the  contrary,  but  that  of  deftroying  health. 
Vinegar  never  prevents  fatnefs ,  but  by  inducing  a  worfe 
diforder.  One  of  the  belt  methods  of  emptying  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  of  its  oil,  feems  to  be  a  gentle  mercurial 
falivation,  and  decoddions  of  guaiacum  wood  at  proper 
intervals.  See  a  remarkable  inftance  of  fatnefs  in  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  p.  69  --  84. 

OBLATES  PURGANTES.  They  are  figured  purg¬ 
ing  cakes,  made  of  flour,  fugar,  and  purging  ingredients. 
OBLIQUI  SUPERIORES.  See  Patheticus. 

OBLIQUUS.  A  name  for  feveral  pairs  of  mufcles ; 
alfo  a  name  of  the  pronator,  teres. 

Obliquus  Ascendens,  1  called  alfo  acclivis. 

■  -  - - Internus,  j  Thefe  mufcles  of  the 

belly  receive  their  name  from  the  oblique  afcent  of  their 
fibres.  They  lay  under  the  obliquus  defcendens.  The 
fame  enor  which  many  anatomifts  have  taught  with  re- 
fpedb  to  the  obliquus  defcendens,  they  have  committed  with 
refpedb  to  thefe  mufcles ;  they  have  no  communication 
with  the  lumbal  vertebra ;  they  arife  flefhy  from  the  fpine 
of  the  os  ilium  and  ligamentum  pubis,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  os  facrum,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter ;  but 
fome  others  fay,  that  there  is  no  part  of  them  that  comes 
from  the  os  facrum,  but  palling  forward  and  upward 
from  the  ofla  pubis  and  ilii,  they  form  a  broad  membra¬ 
nous  thin  tendon,  implanted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs.  Their  tendons  divide  into 
two  lamellse,  one  of  which  joins  the  re£tus  on  each  fide, 
and  the  other  the  tranfverfalis.  Thefe  mufcles  are  not 
perforated  by  the  fpermatic  cord.  Befides  their  ufe  in 
compreffing  of  the  belly,  that  part  which  arifes  flelby 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  edge  of  the  os  ilium,  and 
goes  to  the  cartilaginous  endings  of  the  ribs,  not  only 
deprefles  them,  and  ftraitens  the  thorax  in  expiration, 
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but  alfo  the  order  of  the  fibres  of  thefe  mufcles  interfeci 
thofe  of  the  oblique  defcending  mufcles,  and  counteradk 
them  in  the  turning  the  trunk  of  the  body,  on  the  axis 
of  the  vertebrce,  as  on  its  contrary  fide,  its  feries  of  flelhy 
fibres  being  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  faid  oblique  defcend¬ 
ing  on  the  oppofite  fide,  may  aft  in  concurrence  with 
them  in  difcharging  of  their  office. 

Obliquus  descendens.  ?This  pair  of  mufcles  is 

-  Externus.  Jalfo  called  declivis.  They 

are  the  external  mufcles  of  the  belly,  and  derive  their 
name  from  the  progrefs  of  their  fibres,  which  run  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards.  They  arife  by  productions  partly 
flefhy,  and  partly  tendinous,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  moft  of  the  inferior  ribs,  which 
indent  themfelves  into  the  flefhy  dentiform  procefles  of 
the  ferratus  anticus  major.  Their  fibres  run  forward  and 
downward,  terminating  in  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  os  pu¬ 
bis,  and  linea  alba.  Part  of  thefe  fibres,  which  run  to¬ 
ward  the  ilium,  are  loft  in  the  fafcia  of  the  thigh,  and 
thofe  which  run  toward  the  os  pubis,  are  doubled  under 
themfelves.  This  duplication  (being  fuppofed  to  be  d 
ligament)  goes  by  the  name  of  ligamentum  Poupartii,  and 
through  it  the  fpermatic  veflels  of  men,  and  the  round 
ligaments  of  the  womb  in  women,  perforate.  The  ring 
through  which  thefe  pafs,  is  formed  by  the  tendinous 
fibres  parting.  From  their  origin,  which  are  moftly 
flefhy,  their  oblique  defcending  flefhy  parts  expand  them¬ 
felves  into  a  broad  membranous  tendon,  before  they  go 
over  the  redftus  to  their  infertion  in  the  linea  alba  and  03 
pubis,  from  whence  ftill  defcending,  they  end  partly  ten¬ 
dinous  in  the  ligamentum  pubis,  but  chiefly  flefhy  on  the 
fuperior  and  forepart  of  the  circular  edge  of  the  os  ilium; 
They  do  not  adhere  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
vertebrae  lumbares,  but  their  largeft,  laft,  and  moft  flefhy 
digitation,  leaving  the  loweft  baftard  rib  at  its  extremd 
point,  in  their  oblique  defcent  going  forwards,  ftill  re¬ 
cedes  gradually  from  the  vertebrae,  forming  a  triangular 
interface,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  facrolumbus,  os  ili¬ 
um,  and  its  lower  fide;  in  this  area  the  fibres  of  the 
fubjacent  mufcles  plainly  appear.  Thefe  mufcles  give 
ftrength  to  the  parietes  of  the  belly,  fuftain  and  com- 
prefs  the  vifcera,  propel  the  faeces,  urine,  and  the  foetus  ; 
that  part  of  them  which  is  interjacent,  between  the  linea 
alba,  os  pnbis,  and  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  bearing  ail 
analogy  in  its  pofition  to  the  maftoideus  of  the  head, 
ferves  for  the  circumrotation  of  the  trunk,  upon  the  axis 
of  the  vertebrae,  when  we  turn  the  body  to  the  contrary 
fide,  and  the  feet  remain  unmoved. 

'  jo  |  alfo  called  capitis  obliquus  inferior. 

-  One  of  thefe  mufcles  rifes  on  each  fide,  from  the  fide 
part  of  the  fpinal  procefs  of  the  vertebra  dentata,  then 
goes  upward  and  outward,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  procefs  of  the  atlas.  They  are  the  principal  rota¬ 
tors  of  the  head,  and  run  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
obliquus  fuperion 

‘  Obliquus 
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Obliquus  major  oculi,  alfo  called  fuperior  troch- 
learis  amatorius ;  long'ijjimus  oculi.  It  is  called  trochlearis 
from  its  tendon  palling  through  a  cartilaginous  pulley, 
that  is  fituated  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  to  the  infide  of  the 
internal  angular  procefs  of  the  os  fronds  near  the  inner 
angle.  This  mufcle  rifes  tendinous  from  the  bottom  of 
the  focket  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  pair¬ 
ing  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  focket  near  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye,  its  round  tendon  runs  through  a  carti¬ 
laginous  pulley,  which  is  there  fixed  to  a  depreffure  in 
the  os  fronds,  from  thence  it  is  refledfted,  and  runs  ob¬ 
liquely  backward,  inclofed  in  a  ligamentous  Iheath,  and 
is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  fclerotica,  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  a  little  more  backward  than 
tire  infertion  of  the  reUus  fuperior.  When  it  adfs  fingly, 
it  rolls  the  eye  about  its  axis,  drawing  the  globe  forward 
and  the  pupil  downward;  when  it  adfs  in  conjunction 
with  the  obliquus  minor,  the  eye  is  drawn  outward  or 
forward. 

- Minor.  See  Rectus  minor. 

• -  Minor  vel  inferior  oculi.  It  rifes  chiefly, 

flelhy,  juft  within  the  edge  of  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  focket,  near  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  pall¬ 
ing  obliquely  backwards  under  the  globe,  it  is  inferted 
into  the  fclerotica  on  the  external  fide  of  the  eye,  near 
the  optic  nerve.  It  is  alfo  called  amatorius. 

— - Nasi,  called  alfo  later  ales  mufe.  Thefe  are  thin 

mufeles  running  along  the  lides  of  the  pyramidales  nafi ; 
they  are  fixed  to  the  apophyfis  nafalis  of  the  ofla  maxil- 
Jaria,  and  are  inferted  into  the  alas  narium. 

— —  Palpebrarum.  The  mufeles  of  the  eye-lids 
thus  named,  are  all  that  extent  of  flelhy  fibres,  which  by 
a  thin  ftratum  furrounds  the  edge  of  each  orbit,  and  from 
thence,  without  any  interruption,  covers  the  two  eye-lids 
all  the  way  to  the  cilia.  Thefe  fibres  are  moftly  tranf- 
verfely  oval.  They  adhere  to  the  lkin  of  the  eye-lids  and 
wrinkle  them. 

- Superior.  Thefe  mufeles  are  on  each  fide,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  head  of  the  trachelo-maftoideus,  they  each 
rife  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas,  and  have 
their  infertion  into  the  os  petrofum  and  os  occipitalis, 
near  the  proceffus  maftoideus ;  they  ferve  to  bend  the 
head  backward ;  called  alfo  capitis  obliquus  fuperior. 
-  Superior  oculi.  See  Obliquus  major 


]  The  progrefs  of  a  child’s  head  through  the  different 
]  parts  of  the  pelvis  in  a  natural  labour.  The  fecundines. 
!  The  various  complaints  which  ufually  attend  pregnancy. 
]  The  manner  and  ufe  of  touching.  The  difference  be- 
1  twixt  falfe  and  true  labour  pains.  The  different  kinds 
i  of  labour.  The  various  modes  of  the  child’s  prefenting, 
j  with  the  methods  of  delivery.  T’he  diforders  of  child— 
jj  bed  women.  The  management  of  the  child  and  its  mo- 
j  ther  during  tire  time  of  lying-in,  & c.  on  which  fee  the 
®  articles  Pe,lvis,  Parturitio,  Gestatio,  Involu- 

i  CRA,  PrAiSENTATIO,  & C. 

i  See  Treatifes  of  Midwifery ,  by  Chapman,  Mauriceau, 
Dionis,  La  Motte,  Smellie,  Memis,  &c.  Cafes  of  Mid- 
|  wifery,  by  Giffard  and  Smellie,  Hamilton,  &c. 

OBSTIPATIO.  Costiveness.  Thus  Dr.  Cullen 
names  this  genus  of  difeafe.  He  places  it  in  the  clafs 
|  locales,  and  order  epifehefes.  Its  fpecies  are,  I.  ObJU - 
patio  debilium ;  it  happens  in  lax  and  weakly  men  who 
have  generally  but  a  weak  digeftion.  2.  Objlipatio  x\<y\- 
dorum ;  it  happens  to  men  who  have  rigid  fibres,  who 
often  are  hypochondriac.  3.  Objlipatio  obftru&orum ; 
when  there  are  fymptoms  of  the  fpalmodic  colic,  the  co¬ 
lic  of  Poidliers,  the  accidental  colic,  or  the  colic  from 
ftony  concretions  in  the  bowels.  See  Constipatio. 

OBSTIPITAS.  The  fame  as  contraftura  primaria. 
See  Contractura.  This  word,  with  any  other  an¬ 
nexed,  is  only  one  or  other  variety  of  contracting  ;  this 
is  the  inftance  known  by  the  name  of  wry-neck. 

OBSTRUCTIO.  Obstruction.  It  is  when  the 
fluids  can  no  longer  pafs  through  the  veffels  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  part ;  and  may  happen  from  the  increafed  vifeidity 
of  the  fluid  ;  a  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  veffels ; 
or  a  concurrence  of  both  thefe  caufes.  Thefe  are  more 
or  lefs  difficultly  removed,  according  to  the  age,  confti- 
tution,  &c.  of  the  patient. 

OBTUNDENTIA.  Medicines  which  leflen  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humours. 

OBTURATOR  EXTERNUS.  Some  call  it  marfu- 
pialis.  This  mufcle  covers  the  foramen  magnum  ifehii, 
and  rifing  from  the  bone  before  the  foramen,  runs  back¬ 
wards  under  the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  covered  by  the 
quadratus  femoris,  and  is  inferted  into  the  trochanter  ma¬ 
jor,  contiguous  to  the  internus,  and  is,  like  it,  a  rotator. 

Obturator  internus,  or  Marsupialis.  This 


OCULI. 

OBLIVIO.  Forgetfulness.  Synonymous  with 

amentia. 

OBOLUS.  A  weight  of  about  nine  grains. 

OBSIDIANUM.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  was  a  fort  of  co¬ 
lour  with  which  veffels  were  glazed.  Hence  the  name  is 
applied  by  Libavius  to  glafs  of  antimony. 

OBSIDIANUS  LAPIS  Canal  coal.  See  Am- 

pELl  T I S# 

OBSONIORUM  RHUS.  See  RHUS. 

OBSTETRICATIO.  Midwifery.  The  firft  men¬ 
tion  that  is  made  of  this  is  in  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  1 7.  And 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  women.  A- 
mongft  medical  writers,  Hippocrates  was  the  firft  who 
gave  any  account  of  it,  either  as  a  branch  of  fcience,  or 
of  art;  after  Hippocrates,  Celfus,  Mofchion,  Rufus  Ephe- 
lius,  Galen,  Oribafius,  Aetius,  Paulus  riEgineta,  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Alberfis,  and  others,  have  enlarged  on  this  fub- 
je£t  ;  but  the  laft  improvers  are  Mauriceau,  the  Cham¬ 
berlains,  Chapman,  Daventer,  La  Motte,  Giffard,  Heif- 
ter,  Smellie,  Hamilton,  Leake,  &c. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the  Englifh  and  the 
French  are  not  peculiar  nor  unprecedent,  in  calling  in 
the  affiftance  of  men.  When  women  fell  in  labour,  it 
appears  in  hiftory,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  law  to  for¬ 
bid  Haves  and  women  to  practice  midwifery ;  afterwards, 
indeed,  a  law  was  made,  by  which  free-women  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  pradtife  it. 

Midwifery ,  at  prefent,  is  taught  and  praftifed  as  a  dif- 
tindf  branch  of  art ;  and  in  order  to  a  proficiency  therein, 
the  practitioner  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  a  competent  know-'1 
ledge  of  the  following  particulars,  moft  of  which  are, 
more  or  leis,  noticed  in  the  refpedtive  parts  of  this  work. 
They  are  as  follow. 

The  parts  of  the  pelvis,  its  dimenfions,  the  depth  of 
its  cavity,  its  various  diftortions,  & c.  The  parts  of  wo¬ 
men,  fubfervient  to  generation.  The  ftate  of  the  womb 
and  its  neck,  in  the  different  periods  of  geftation.  Twins. 
Monfters.  Superfoetations.  Extra-uterine  feetufes.  Moles. 


mufcle  takes  its  origin  from  the  inner  circumference  of 
the  foramen  magnum  ifehii,  and  goes  out  playing  round 
the  ifehium  as  on  a  pulley,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tro¬ 
chanter  major,  contiguous  to  the  pyriformis,  and  is  a  ro¬ 
tator  of  the  thigh.  The  tendon  of  this  mufcle  plainly 
grooves  the  bone  in  its  paffage. 

-  Nervus.  This  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  cru¬ 
ral  ;  it  paffes  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  is  loft  in 
the  inner  mufeles  of  the  thigh. 

OBTURATRIX  ARTERIA.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
hypogaftric.  It  perforates  the  obturator  mufcle,  whence 
its  name;  and  goes  out  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  ligament  of  the  foramen  ovale,  having  firft  fent  a 
branch  over  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  ilium,  and  os  pubis, 
to  the  inguinal  glands  and  integuments.  It  fends  out  a 
branch  which  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  feia- 
tica  arteria ;  and  gives  out  branches  to  the  adjacent  muf- 
cles,  and  fends  many  fmall  ones  by  the  neck  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone.  -s 

- Vena.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  hypogaftric  vein, 

and  receives  this  name,  where  it  enters  into  the  internal 
obturator  mufcle. 

OCCA.  See  Cete  admirabile. 

OCCIPITALIS  ARTERIA.  It  is  the  firft  external, 
or  pofterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  It  paffes  ob¬ 
liquely  before  the  internal  jugular  vein;  and  having  fent 
out  twigs  to  the  adjacent  mufeles,  it  runs  between  the 
ftyloid  and  maftoid  apophyfes,  along  the  maftoid  groove, 
and  goes  to  the  mufeles  and  integuments,  which  cover 
the  occipital  bone.  It  communicates  with  the  temporal, 
vertebral,  and  cervical  arteries. 

^  Occipitalis  Musculus..  It  is  one  of  the  quadratt. 
ft  his  is  mentioned  by  Columbus,  and  accurately  deferibed 
by  Fallopius.  There  are_^two  of  them ;  they  are  fhort, 
broad,  thin,  and  flelhy ;  they  are  fituated  on  the  occiput, 
where  the  maftoideus  and  lplenius  mufeles  are  inferted ; 
they  foon  become  tendinous,  join  with  the  pericranium, 
which  firmly  adheres  to  the  hairy  fcalp  on  the  finciput. 
When  they  aft  the  pull  the  hairy" fcalp  backwards. 

Occipitalis 
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Occipitalis  Nervus.  A  branch  from  the  tenth 
Joair  of  nerves  which  proceed  from  within,  the  ikull ;  it 
Ipreads  and  runs  on  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
head.  , 

- Posterior  arteria.  It  is  a  branch  from 

the  vertebral.  It  fp reads  on  the  occiput. 

-  Vena.  A  branch  from  the  pofterior,  or  upper 

external  jugular;  blit  it  forrietimes  proceeds  from  the 
vertebralis,  or  axillaris.  It  ipreads  on  the  occiput. 

OCCIPITIS  OS.  This  bone  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
a  tranfverfe  ridge  running  from  the  mailoid  procefs  of 
one  fide  to  that  of  the  other,  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
Its  external  furface  is  convex,  except  at  the  cuniform 
procefs,  at  the  bale  of  which,  on  each  fide  of  the  fora¬ 
men  magnum,  are  the  condyles  which  conned!  the  head 
to  the  fpine ;  on  the  outfnle  of  thele  condyles  the  bone 
makes  a  projection,  and  there  is  a  notch  where  the  in¬ 
ternal  jugular  vein  pafl'es.  The  bone  is  divided  into  four 
cavities  in  its  infide,  by  a  crucial  fpine,  which  hath  four 
canals  in  it ;  the  fuperior,  for  the  longitudinal  finus  ;  the 
inferior  frequently  hath  the  occipital  finus ;  thefe  on  each 
fide,  for  the  lateral  finufes,  which  are  continuations  of 
the  longitudinal.  There  are  five  foramina  proper  to  this 
bone;  the  firft  is  the  foramen  magnum;  juft  above  the 
condvle  there  is  a  hole  on  each  fide  for  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves-,  and  generally  there  are  two  holes  which  pierce 
from  behind  the  condyles  to  the  foffie  of  the  lateral  fi- 
nufeS.  Be  Tides  thefe,  there  are  two  common  foramina 
which  are  one  on  each  fide,  between  the  proceffus  cunei- 
formis  and  os.  petrofum. 

0CCIPITT)-FR.QNT ALIS .  Albinus  calls  it  epicra- 
nluni.  It  iifes  from  the  polterior  part  of  the  occiput, 
goes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os  fron- 
tis,  and  is  loll  in  the  ejffi-brows:  It  is  a  very  thin  muf- 
cie,  its  office  is,  td  rffife  the  eye-brows,  and  wrinkle  the 
forehead.  It  is  antagOnift  to  the  corrugator  Coiterii. 
OCHEUS.  ,  See  Scrotum. 

OCIILAGOGI.  See  Agyrtje. 

OCHRA,  called  alfo  viiriojum  abortivum.  Yellow 
Ochre.  Some  is  found  of 'd  brown  colour;  and  fome  is 
red.  The  darkeftred  fort  is  called  red  okety  rubric  A  fabrilis ; 
Greta  rubra ,  MARKING  STONE;  RUDD,  and  ruddle. 
They  are  an  argillaceous  barth,  lefs  tenacious  when  moif- 
tened  than  the  clays  and  the  boles  impregnated  with 
a  fmall  portion  of  iron,  and  thence  their  colour;  By 
burning,  their  argillaceous  nature  is  difcovered ;  and  by 
ftigefting  in  aqua  regia  their  iron  is  extrabled,  and  then 
the  ochre  remains  white.  Their  chief  difference  from 
bole  is  in  their  being  lefs  vifcid.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med; 
■Neuman’s  Chem.  W orks. 

— —  nigra.  Black-lead.  See  Plumbum  ni¬ 
grum.  * 

OCHREA.  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 

OCHRUS,  alfo  called  iathyris ,  and  ervilia.  Boerhaave 
mentions  this  plant.  It  bears  cylindrical  pods  with  round 
feeds  as  large  as  peas,  which  are  eatable,  but  not  very 
caiily  digefted. 

OCHTHODES,  from  oyjog,  importing  the  callous 
tumid  lips  of  ulcers ;  or  from  syjri,  a  bank..  It  is  an  epi¬ 
thet  for  ulcers  which  are  difficult  to  heal. 

OCIMASTRUM,  alfo  called  ocymoides,  lychnis  fyl- 
vefh'isy  ftlbo  (implex.  "Wild  white  campion. 

It  is  Boerhaave’ s  fourteenth  fpecies  of  lychnis.  It  is 
found  in  hedges  and  borders  of  fields  ;  it  flowers  in  May. 
The  flower  is  faid  to  check  the  fluor  albus,  and  inward 
bleedings;  the  herb  boiled  in  poffet,  is  laid  to  cure  con- 
Yulfions  in  children;  but  its  virtues  hath  not  obtained  it 
a  place  In  practice.  See  Rail  Hift. 

OCOLOXOCHITL.  See  Tigridis  flos. 

OCT  AN  A.  An  erratic  intermitting  fever,  which  re¬ 
turns  every  eighth  day. 

OCTAVES  HUMERI  MUSC.  ?  cP-  Tfrfs 

-  Humeri  Placentini  Muse.}  sec  iERts 

MINOR; 

OCULARES  COMMUNES.  A  name  for  the  nerves, 
which  are  alfo  called  motcrcs  oculoriim. 

- -  externi.  (Motorcs  oculorum  exterm. 

OCULARIA.  Eye-bright. 

OCULI  EANCRORUM.  Crabs  eyes.  Called  can- 
crorum  lapidcsi  They  are  {tony  concretions,  of  what,  at 
fir  ft,  was  but  a  milky  juice,  found  in  the  head  of  the 
afiacus  fiuviatiUs,  or  river  craw-fifh ;  they  are  lodged  in 
a  bag  no  each  fide  the  ftomaeh,  which  alfo  is  in  the  head 


of  this  fifh,  two  of  them  are  lodged  in  the  head  of  each.' 
Thefe  Hones  are  roundiffi,  flatted  on  one  fide,  in  colour 
white,  having  fometimes  a  reddifh,  and  at  others,  a  bluifh 
caff ;  the  blue  are  the  bell,  the  white  are  taken  out  after 
the  fifh  hath  been  boiled  ;  they  are  internally  of  a  leafy’ 
texture.  The  largeft  quantities  are  the  produce  of  Muf- 
covy,  particularly  of  the  river  Don  ;  great  quantities  are 
alfo  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Ruflian  empire. 

They  are  ufed  as  an  abforbent  of  acid  humours  in  the 
primse  viie,  and  are  fuppofed,  when  combined  with  the 
acid,  to  be  more  aperient  and  refolvent  than  mod  of  the 
other  ablorbent  earths  ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  earth  of  crabs-eyes ,  differs  much  from  the 
earth  of  crabS-claws,  for  the  firft  is  not  convertible  into 
quick-lime.  The  medical  difference  of  their  earths,  dif- 
folved  in  any  acid  of  die  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  do 
not  appear  to  be  great ;  the  folutions  of  the  two  are  alike 
in  talle.  ,  The  earth  of  crabs-eyes ,  as  to  its  Chemical  cha¬ 
racters,  is  the  fame  as  the  earth  of  hartffiorn. 

Thefe  flones  are  counterfeited  with  pipe  clay,  or  with 
chalk,  mixed  with  glutinous  materials,  or  with  the  fhells 
of  fifties ;  but  thefe  comp'ofitions  are  eafily  diftinguiftied 
from  true  crabs-eyes,  by  their  texture  being  uniform,  and 
not  leafy  ;  by  their  flicking  to  the  tongue,  which  crabs- 
eyes  will  not  do  ;  by  their  foftening  with  Water,  which 
crabs-eyes  will  not  do )'  by  their  diffolving  in  acids,  while 
crabs-eyes  fteeped  in  vinegar  retain  their  form ;  but 
when  the  artificial  fort  are  made  with  fhells,  the  want  of 
the  lamellated  coats  is  the  beft  method  of  diftinguifliing 
them.  See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

OCULO  MUSCULARES.  The  nerves  called  mo- 
tores  oculorum. 

Oculo  musculares  externi.  The  nerves  called 

motorcs  oculorum. 

OCULUS.  The  eye..  The  external  parts  are,  the 
eye-brows ,  the  eye-lids ,  the  cilia,  the  forepart  of  the  globe, 
the  membrana  conjunctiva,  the  cornea  lucida,  the  iris, 
the  pupilla,  the  carunculae  lachrymales,  and  angles  of  the 
eye-lids ,  & c.  The  internal  parts  are  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
the  adnata  or  albuginea,  the  fclerotica,  the  choroides,  the 
retina,  the  aqueous  humour,  the  vitreous  humour,  the 
mufcles  that  move  the  eye,  and  the  optic  nerve,  See.  for 
an  account  of  thefe,  fee  the  refpeClive  parts  deferibed  un¬ 
der  each  head  fpecifieally. 

A  new-born  child  {hall  be  obferved,  perhaps,  never  to 
keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one  object,  but  continually 
changing  from  one  to  another,  and  if  you  put  your  hand 
before  them,  the  children  will  not  wink ;  hence  fome  have 
thought,  that  new-born  infants  have  no  fight;  but  this 
is  a  miftake,  and  the  true  reafon  why  their  eyes  are  in 
perpetual  motion  is,  that  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
habit  of  examining  one  thing  at  once  with  their  eyes  ; 
their  not  winking  at  the  approach  of  the  hand  arifes  from 
their  want  of  experience  how  eafily  their  eyes  may  be 
hurt ;  but  in  a  few  days,  they  get  the  habit  of  winking, 
fo  that  afterwards  their  eyes  do  it  fpontaneoufly  at  th« 
approach  of  danger 

See  a  Defcription  of  the  Eye,  and  its  adjacent  parts  by 
J.  Warner,  Surgeon.  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c. 
byj.  Ware,  Surgeon.  Winflow’s  Anatomy.  Chefelden’si 
Anatomy,  &c. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold,  filver, 
or  glafs,  and  are  ftained  fo  as  to  refemble  the  natural 
eye.  They  muft,  when  fixed  in  the  orbit,  be  taken  out 
and  cleaned  every  night,  and  replaced  in  the  morning. 
If  no  more  of  a  difeafed  eye  is  removed,  than  what  is 
preternaturally  projected,  or  if  enough  is  left,  to  leave 
the  mufcles  unhurt,  the  artificial  eye  will  have  a  little 
motion  from  the  mufcles  that  remain.  If  the  eye  does 
not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  other  eye  in 
which  cafe,  lay  it  afide,  until  one  can  be  had  that  fits 
better.  ,  ... 

On  Difotders  of  the  Eyes ,  fee  St.  Yves  j  Benedi£t 
Dud  del  1;  and  J.  Warner,  Surgeon.  Ware’s  Remarks 
on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  232— 
519.  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Oculorum. 

Oculus.  See  Coliquamentum. 

- — -Bovinus,  See  Proptosis. 

- -Bovis.  The  great  daisy.  See  Bellis  ma¬ 
jor. 

- -  Bubulus.  See  Proptosis. 

- Christi.  Wild  clary.  See  Horminum 

SYLVESTRE, 

6  Y  Oculws 
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Ocuxus  Elephantinus.  See  Proptosis.  . 

_ _  Genu.  The  knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

. - -  Lachrymans.  See  Epiphora. 

OCYMASTRUM.  See  Ocim  astrum.  Itisaname 
for  the  circa' a  Lutetiana ;  and  of  feveral  fpecies  of  lychnis. 

OCYMASTRUM  VERRUC  C  ARIUM.  The  INCHAN- 
ter’s  night-shade.  See  Circea. 

OCYMOIDES,  alfo  called  lychnis  fyhejlris  Jive  aqua¬ 
tic  a  purpurea  Jimplex.  Red  wild  campion. 

It  is  Boerhaave’s  twentieth  fpecies  of  lychnis.  It  grows 
in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  fummer.  The  feeds  are  purg¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  not  known  in  prefent  pradlice.  See  Raii 

Hift.  .  -  c 

-  It  is  a  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  lychnis ,  of  the 

ocymaftrum,  and  a  fpecies  of  themyofotis. 

OCYMUM,  fwiftly.  It  is  thus  called  from  its 

fudden  growth.  It  is  alfo  called  hafilicum ,  becaufe  of  its 
excellent  fmell.  It  is  the  ocymum  bafilicum,  Linn.  Boer- 
haave  enumerates  twenty-four  fpecies.  The  chief  ufe  of 
ocymum  is  for  improving  the  flavour  of  fp.  vol.  arom.. 

Ocymum  Aquaticum.  A  fort  of  water-thiftle. 
See  Echinos.  For  that  called,  —  Coryaphillatum, 

. — -MINIMUM, VULGARIUS, MEDIUM,  — CITRA- 

Tum,— fee  Basilicum. 

ODAXISMOS,  from  oJV,  a  tooth.  A  biting  fenfation, 
pain,  or  itching  in  the  gums.  Hippocrates  ufes  this 
word  principally  with  refpedt  to  the  gums  when  the  teeth 
are  forcing  a  paflage  through  them.  See  Dentitio. 

ODONTAGOGOS,  from  ayu,  to  draw,  and  a 
tooth ,  and  aXyu,  pain.  An  inflrument  for  drawing  the 
teeth. 

ODONTAGR  A.  It  is  either  an  inftrument  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  teeth  with,  or  the  gout  in  the  teeth. 

ODONTALGIA,  from  a  toothy  and  aXyos,  pain. 
The  tooth-ach.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexire,  and  order  phlegmafiae.  This 
happens  either  from  external  or  from  internal  caufes. 
The  external  are  fuch  as  rot  the  teeth,  by  deftroying  their 
enamel,  and  thus  procuring  an  accefs  of  air  to  their  bony 
part.  Hot  liquors,  frequent  picking  of  the  teeth  with 
hard  inftruments,  as  pins,  &c.  foon  deftroy  this  enamel ; 
and  when  once  the  tooth  is  carious,  the  only  cure  is  to 
extrafl  it.  The  internal  caufes  are  acrid  particles  ex¬ 
creted  from  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  an  emollient  garga- 
rifm  fhould  be  frequently  held  in  the  mouth  as  warm  as 
is  convenient ;  blifters  behind  the  ears  are  alfo  ufeful,  and 
if  the  gums  fwell,  leeches  may  be  applied,  or  fmall  fcari- 
fications  made  in  them  with  a  lancet.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  iv.  p.  248.  Dr,  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii. 

p.  3^* 

ODONTIASIS,  from  gPxo  a  tooth.  Dentition. 

ODONTICA.  Remedies  for  pains  in  the  teeth. 

ODONTIRRHOEA.  Bleeding  from  the  focket  of 
the  jaw  after  tooth-drawing. 

ODONTIS  1  Names  for  feveral  fpecies  of 

ODONTITIS.  $  lychnis. 

ODONTOGLYPHON,  from  oS'eg,  a  tooth,  and  y \vpco, 
to  fcrape.  An  inftrument  for  rubbing  or  fcaling  the  teeth. 

ODONTOIDES,  from  oPu;,  a  tooth ,  and  uPof,  form. 
The  tooth-like  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

ODONTOPHYIA,  from  a  tooth ,  and  puce,  to  grow. 

Dentition. 

ODONTOTRIMMA,  from  oPvs,  a  tooth,  and  rpi?w, 
to  wear  aivay.  A  dentrifice. 

ODORATA  VIOLAREA.  See  Lotus  urbana. 

ODORATUS.  The  fenfe  of  fmell.  See  Olfactus. 

ODORIFERAE  GLANDULAR  Thefe  are  about  the 
pudenda,  arm-pits,  & c.  They  are  of  the  fame  kind  as 
the  febaceous  glands.  Dr.  Hunter  fays  he  never  could 
difcover  the  orifices  of  thefe  in  the  axilla,  therefore  he 
fuppofes  the  difcharge  to  be  from  innumerable  fmall  pores 
that  are  imperceptible. 

OE.  The  SERVICE-TREE. 

QECQNOMIA,  from  oixo;,  an  hoyfc,  and  \0[xoo,  a  law , 
or  rule.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  fick  perfon.  The  animal  (economy  is  the 
conduct  of  nature  in  preferving  animal  bodies. 

(EDEMA,  from  oiPtu,  tumeo.  See  Tumor.  Itfignifies 
properly  any  tumor,  but  is  now  generally  confined  to 
ferous  tumors  that  are  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  form  partial  anafarcous  fwellings.  See  Anasarca. 

When  the  glands  are  difeafed,  the  lymph  cannot  pafs 
towards  the  heart,  but  goes  to  the  lower  extremities 
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merely  from  gravitation ;  and  for  want  of  a  due  abforp- 
tion  the  limbs  fwell. 

When  the  velfels  are  not  too  much  debilitated,  rollers, 
or  laced  {lockings,  are  fonietimes  ufeful.  See  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  499. 

(Edema  Erysipelatoides.  It  is  that  cedemat- 
ous  tumor  which  is  white,  pellucid,  and  accompanied 
with  heat,  called  alfo  eryjipelas  bullaium. — injlammatorium. 

Dr.  Kirkland,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Inquiry,  fpeaks, 
of  an  inflammatory  oedema  which  comes  on  fuddenly,  and 
is  fometimes  accompanied  with  an  eryfipelas,  or  more 
commonly  a  Ample  inflammation  of  the  Ikin.  He  deferibes 
it  as  a  cold,  indolent,  doughy  humour ;  and,  in  order  to 
its  cure,  requiring  difeuffion.  He  obferves,  that  an  oedema 
is  always  local ;  it  is  always  confined  to  one  place,  or 
member. 

It  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  metaftafis  of  inactive  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  blood  and  other  juices ;  fometimes  from  ner¬ 
vous  affedlion. 

Diftinguifh  this  difeafe  from  the  anafarca. 

In  an  oedema,  which  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  of  ftiort 
duration,  the  fluids  have  not  had  time  to  become  vifeid  in 
the  cellular  membrane  5  they  are  therefore  eafily  fet  at 
liberty,  and  the  inflammation  difappears  as  the  fwelling 
fubfides. 

As  an  external  application,  a  cerate  may  be  made  of  the 
empl.  e  min.  fufe.  cera  flav.  &  ol.  oliv.  As  foon  as  the 
fwelling  begins  to  fubfide,  apply  a  bandage,  and  gradually 
increafe  its  tightnefs  as  circumftances  will  permit.  Over 
night  give  fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  and  next  morning  a 
purging  draught,  in  which  is  diflolved  a  proper  quantity 
of  the  foluble  tartar.  Sudorifics,  or  diuretics,  may  be 
given  to  haften  the  cure ;  which,  when  tolerably  advanced, 
will  require  the  bark ;  this  at  firft  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  the  fal  diuret.  but  when  evacuation  is  no  longer  re¬ 
quired,  the  bark  may  be  given  alone. 

See  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  i,  p.  468. 

— — —  (Edematodes.  It  is  that  ferous  tumor  which, 
is  Amply  called  oedema ,  or,  according  to  fome,  the  cold 
oedema. 

-  Lacteum.  See  Lymphaeductus.  Though 

it  has  been  named  latteum  by  feveral  authors,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  a  proper  appellation  5  it  might  more  de- 
fcriptively  be  denominated  ecchymonia  lymphatica,  of  which 
the  account  under  the  title  referred  to  will  evidently  con¬ 
vince  the  enquirer. 

CEDEMOSARCA.  A  fpecies  of  tumor  mentioned  by 
M.  A.  Severinus,  of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  an  oedema 
and  farcoma,  called  uteriformis  abfcejfus. 

(ELNIZIUM.  ?  called  alfo  a-lfemchium,  Ihyjfellinum 

CELSNITIUM.  j  Plinii ,  apium  fylvejlre.  Milky- 
p  arsLey.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  large,  and 
full  of  milky  juice,  as  in  the  whole  plant.  The  leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  the  ferula ;  the  feed  is  oval,  flat,  large, 
ftriated,  marginated,  and  fometimes  calls  it  hulks. 
There  is  another  fpecies  called  thyflelinum  paluftre,  and 
fefeli  paluftre.  They  are  both  hot  and  acrid,  the  roots 
are  aperient  and  detergent,  their  milky  juice  is  of  the 
nature  of  fcammony.  See  Raii  Hift. 

CENANTHARIA.  Sweet-scented  ointments. 
Paulus  AEgineta  fays  they  are  not  thus  named  becaufe 
they  have  oenanthe  in  their  compofition,  but  becaufe  they 
are  fweet-feented  and  fragrant,  or  on  account  of  the  wine 
and  lilies  which  are  ingredients  in  them. 

CENANTHE,  from  oivn,  a  vine,  and  avQoj,  a  flower . 
Vine-flower.  So  the  ancients  called  fome  plant  which 
was  in  flower  at  the  fame  time  as  the  vine,  or  whofe 
flower  had  the  fame  fmell  as  thofe  of  the  vine, . 

OENANTHE. 

CEnanthe  Aquatica,  called  alfo  filipendula  aqua- 
tica.  Water  drop-wort.  It  grows  in  meadows,  and 
on  the  Aides  of  brooks.  It  it  bitterifli,  and  flightly  aftrin- 
gent,  hot,  dry,  and  diuretic. 

Thefe  plants  are  not  in  ufe  ;  inftances  are  recorded  of 
their  poifonous  quality. 

- -  Chaeroeiiylli  Foliis,  Oenanthe  petrofe- 

lidi  folio  venenofa,  Oenanthe  cicutae  facie  Lobelii,  Fi¬ 
lipendula  cicutce  facie.  G.  Hemlock  drop-wort. 
Dead-tongue.  It  is  the  oenanthe  crocata  of  Linn. 
Near  Clonmell,  in  Ireland,  it  is  called  tahow. 

The  root  is  long,  thick,  tuberous,  extremely  fucculent, 
and  on  expofure  to  the  external  air,  the  j-uice  becomes  of 
a  yellow  complexion.  The  ftalk  is  ftriated,  round,  branch¬ 
ed 
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ed,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  about  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  fome  are  winged,  but  more  are 
doubly  winged;  the  little  leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  fmooth, 
ftreaked,  and  jagged  at  the  edges.  Tlie  flowers  are  very 
fmall  and  white  ;  difpofed  in  umbels,  placed  among  the 
principal  (talks,  with  (hort  ones  at  the  fubdivifions  :  each 
flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  fome  of  them  are  bent 
inwards  and  heart-fafhioned ;  tips,  purple  or  brown ; 
fruit-ftalks  angular,  fcored ;  the  general  fence  not  al¬ 
ways  prefent.  The  feeds  are  (triated  on  one  fide,  and 
dented  on  the  other. 

It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  is  perennial ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  or  July. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is  poifonous.  It  is  faid  that 
the  root  is  the  mod  virulent  of  all  the  vegetable  poifons 
that  Great  Britain  produces.  It  is  one  of  the  clafs  of 
poifons  which  produces  epileptic  fymptoms,  &c.  See  Ve- 
NENUM.  The  general  effects  of  this  poifon  are  convul- 
(ions,  locked-jaws,  giddinefs,  fome  inftances  of  furious 
madnefs  have  occurred,  lofs  of  hair  and  nails,  violent  heat 
in  the  throat  and  (lomach,  vertigo,  ficknefs,  purging  : 
one  or  more  of  thefe  fymptoms  foon  attack  after  fwallow- 
ing  any  part  of  this  plant,  and  the  confequence  is  often 
fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

This  herb  hath  been  miftaken  for  wild  celery,  water- 
parfnep,  fmallage,  and  for  Macedonian  parfley.  The  root 
hath  no  ill  tafte ;  hence  the  more  apt  to  be  unfufpe£led. 

In  Pembrokefhire  the  root  is  called  five-fingered- 
root  ;  and  is  much  ufed  in  cataplafms  for  whitlows,  &c. 
In  Cumberland  it  is  called  dead-tongue,  and  applied  in  ca¬ 
taplafms  to  fome  difeafes  of  horfes.  An  infufion  of  the 
leaves,  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  the  root  taken 
every  morning,  hath  been  effectual  in  curing  fome  obfti- 
nate  cutaneous  difeafes,  but  not  without  greatly  difturb- 
ing  the  conftitution. 

On  fufpicion  of  this  poifonous  plant  being  fwallowed, 
give  an  adlive  emetic  as  fpeedily  as  polfible,  and  aid  its 
operation  with  warm  water  and  oil.  If  the  fpafms  pre¬ 
vent  the  patient’s  fwallowing,  there  is  no  hope. 

Withering’s  Bot.  Arrang.  Wilmer’s  Obf.  on  poifonous 
Vegetables ;  a  cafe  of  a  boy  poifoned  by  the  root  of  hem- 
lock-dropwort,  related  by  Dr.  Houlfton,  in  the  Lond. 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.  This  is  the  name  alfo 
for  water-hemlock,  and  a  fpecies  of  thal'tElrum. 

CENAREA.  The  afhes  prepared  of  the  twigs,  &c. 
of  vines. 

CENELiEUM.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

(ENOGALA,  from  oivo;,  wine,  and  ya\a,  milk.  A 
fort  of  portion  made  of  wine  and  milk;  but  according  to 
fome,  it  is  wine  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

(ENOPLIA,  alfo  called  nabea ,  paliurus ,  nap ,  and  the 
great  jujube.  This  fruit  is  produced  in  Egypt  and 
Crete  ;  it  is  aftringent  before  it  is  ripe.  When  ripe  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  like  cherries  is  fubjeft  to  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  (lomach.  They  are  eaten  as  delicacies  in 
Egypt  and  Turky. 

GENUS.  Wine.  From  the  Greek  word  oivof  vi- 
num,  a  term  alfo  by  which  different  wines  are  diilinguifhed 
by  the  adddition  of  fome  epithet,  viz. 

CEnus  Andrius.  Generous'  wine ,  or  elfe  wine  of 

the  ifland  of  Andros. 

-  Anthinos.  Flowery  wine.  Galen  fays  it  is 

either  cenus  anthofmias,  or  wine  impregnated  with  flow¬ 
ers,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  an  epithet  for  the  cyceon. 

- -  Anthosmias,  from  otv8a s,  a  flower,  and 

a  fmell.  Sweet-fcented  wines. 

-  Apodadus.  Wine  in  which  the  dais  or  tceda 

hath  been  boiled. 

-  Apezesmenus.  A  wine  heated  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  preferibed  among  other  things,  as  garlic,  fait, 
milk,  and  vinegar. 

- -  Deuterus.  Wines  of  the  fecond  prefling. 

-  Diacheomenus.  Wine  diilufed  in  larger 

veflels,  cooled,  and  drained  from  the  lees,  to  render  it 
thinner  and  weaker.  Wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called 
facus,  and  faccata,  from  the  bag  through  which  they 
are  drained. 

• - -  Galactodes.  Wine  with  milk,  or  wine 

made  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

-  Malacus,  five  Malthacus.  Soft  wine. 

Sometimes  it  means  weak  and  thin,  oppofed  to  drong 
wine ;  or  mild,  in  oppofition  to  audere. 

*■  ■■  Melichroos.  Wine  in  which  is  honey. 


I  CEnus  CEnodes.  Strong  wine. 

-  SiR-ffios.  See  Sapa. 

I  -  Straphidios  Leucos.  'White  wine  made 

from  raifins. 

- Tethalas  menos.  Wine  mixed  with  fea  water* 

CENOSTAGMA.  Spirit  of  wine. 

OENOTHERA.  See  Lysimachia. 

CEPATA.  The  anacar  churn.  Alfo  a  tall  tree  in  China, 
the  kernels  of  v/hofe  fruit  are  ufed  in  a  difli  which  is  called 
card  by  the  Indians.  This  fruit  much  refembles  the  ana¬ 
cardium.  See  Raii  Hid. 

QESOPHAGALT  ARTERIAL  Thefe  are  generally 
two  or  three,  and  forretimeas  but  one.  They  rife  ante*8 
riorly  from  the  aorta  defeendens,  and  are  didributed  to 
the  cefophagus.  Sometimes  the  uppermod  oefophagteoe 
produce  a  bronchial  artery. 

CE  SOPH  A  G  ALU  S .  The  fphincler  oefophagi.  See 

CEsOPH  AGUS. 

CESOPHAGISMUS.  Impeded  deglutition,,  or 
fpafm  of  the  cefophagus. 

OESOPHAGUS,  from  o’urv,  the  future  tenfe  of 
to  carry ,  and  (paya ,  to  eat ,  becaufe  it  carries  the  meat  into 
the  domach,  called  alfo  Gula.  The  gullet.  It  is 
the  contracted  continuation  of  the  pharynx.  The  cefo¬ 
phagus  beginning  at  the  lad  part  of  the  fauces,  has,  at 
its  beginning,  a  large  cavity,  called  by  the  Greeks 
pharynx,  and  by  the  Latins  infundibulum.  Its  anterior 
part  is  connected  with  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
os  hyoides,  and  the  larynx ;  and  its  poderior  part  clofely 
adheres  to  the  vertebra  of  the  neck.  It  is  moved  by 
various  mufcles,  which  elevate  and  dilate  the  pharynx, 
and  by  their  condriCtory  mufcles,  which  (hut  it.  There 
is  one  pair  of  thefe  mufcles,  which  arifing  by  three  origins 
from  the  os  hyoides,  the  cartilago  cricoides,  and  the  carti- 
lago  thyroides,  totally  furrounds  the  pharynx,  and  is  called 
cefophageeus  the  fphinfter  of  the  cefophagus.  There  are  prin¬ 
cipally  three  pair  of  thefe  mufcles,  viz.  the  cephalo-pha- 
ryngaeus,  fpheno-pharingseus,  and  dylo-pharyngreus.  At 
the  end  of  the  pharynx  the  cefophagus  begins,  which  fird 
of  all  runs  drait  between  the  afpera  arteria,  and  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  neck  and  back,  but  turns  to  the  right  about 
the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  to  the  left  about  the 
ninth ;  then  proceeding  through  the  middle  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  and  the  mufcular  part  of  the  diaphragm,  behind 
the  little  lobe  of  the  liver,  it  is  united  with  the  fuperior 
orifice  of  the  domach.  The  cefaphagus  itfelf  confids  of 
four  coats,  the  outermod  coat  of  which  being  membra¬ 
naceous,  thin,  vafcular,  and  cellular,  derives  its  origin 
from  the  pleura,  and  joins  the  gullet  to  the  adjacent 
parts.  Some  reckon  the  cellular  membrane  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  coats,  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  it.  The  coat 
next  to  the  outer  is  mufcular,  furnilhed  with  annular  or 
orbicular  fibres,  and  above  thefe  with  longitutinal  ones. 
The  third  coat  is  nervous,  common  to  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  reaching  three  fingers  breadth  within  the  do¬ 
mach  ;  it  is  thick-fet  with  glands,  to  which,  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  are  didributed  fome  veflels,  from  which  they 
receive  a  certain  liquor,  more  pinguious  than  the  faliva, 
and  which  drops  into  the  cavity  of  the  gullet.  The  fourth 
coat  or  innermod,  is  covered  with  a  flippery  mucus, 
villous,  and  every  where  perforated  like  a  fieve,  with  many 
emundlories.  The  cuticle  lines  the  cefophagus ,  but  is  too 
thin  to  be  demondrated.  The  cefophagus  is  furnifhed 
witb  numberlefs  glands,  partly  thofe  which  being  fmaller 
than  the  eggs  of  filkworms,  are  lodged  in  the  nervous 
coat,  and  are  eafily  perceived,  if  upon  taking  off  the  ner¬ 
vous  coat,  the  flelhy  coat  is  expofed  to  the  fight,  or  the 
gullet  is  macerated  in  water ;  and  partly  with  other  glands 
placed  without  the  cefophagus,  amongft  which  the  mod 
confiderable  are  the  dorfal  glands  about  the  fifth  vertebra 
of  the  back,  adhering  to  the  gullet,  and  the  thyroid  gland 
fituated  between  the  thyro-cricoide  cartilage  and  the  cefo~ 
phagus.  Its  upper  part  receives  arteries  from  the  internal 
carotids,  its  middle  part  from  the  aorta  and  intercoftal, 
and  its  inferior  part  from  the  gallric  arteries.  The  fupe¬ 
rior  part  receives  veins  from  the  jugulars,  its  middle  from 
the  vena  fine  pari,  and  its  inferior  from  the  coronary  veins 
of. the  (lomach.  The  nerves  proceed  from  the  par  vagum. 
The  fundlion  of  the  cefophagus  is,  fwallowing;  obltruc- 
tions  to  which  may  happen  from  various  caufes.  See  De- 
glutitio.  It  is  alfo  lubjedl  to  inflammation.  SeelN- 
flammatio  Oesophagi. 

Spafms  in  the  cefophagus  fometimes  prevent  deglutition, 
0  ~  Hoffman 
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Hoffman  obferves,  that  fpafms  of  the  cefophagus  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  general  fymptoms  of  other  diftenfions 
of  the  upper  parts;  a  coldnei's  of  the  extremities,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  feet;  treirfor  of  the  limbs,  fuppreffion  of  the 
alvine  evacuations,  regurgitation  of  flatulencies  upwards, 
Ilridlures  pains,  and  rumbling  of  the  belly,  ftraitnefs  of 
the  prsecordia,  retchings  to  vomit,  cardialgia,  thin  watery 
urine,  and  a  hard  and  large  pulfe.  The  fymptoms  pecu¬ 
liar  to  fapfms  of  the  pharynx,  are,  a  difficulty,  or  a  total 
inability  of  deglutition ;  a  rigid  conflri£tion  and  pain  of 
the  parts  cohering  with  the  pharynx,  as  the  tongue,  the 
larynx,  and  the  whole  neck ;  a  fuffocative  uneafmefs ;  a 
fenfation,  as  of  a  Hake  thruft  into  the  fauces,  or  of  forne- 
thing  endeavouring  to  get  out ;  and  a  lofs  of  voice.  Thefe 
complaints  return  at  intervals,  and  fometimes  terminate 
in  convtilfions  of  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  In  fpafms 
of  the  cefophagus  itfelf,  the  aliment  is  fwallowed  freely, 
but  a  kind  of  refiftance  is  perceived  to  its  defcent,  about 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach:  cold  liquors  are  parti¬ 
cularly  refilled,  and  increafe  the  conftridlion,  whilft  warm 
ones  often  pafs  freely  into  the  ftomach.  A  pain  is  felt  on 
the  fpine,  between  the  fcapuke  ;  often  anxious  retchings 
dr  vomiting  are  joined  with  naufei,  and  a  difcharge  of 
limpid  mucus  from  the  mouth,  diftinfl  from  the  vomit¬ 
ings.  A  combination  of  thefe  fymptoms  with  thofe  above 
enumerated,  denote  the  whole  canal  to.  be  affe£led. 
Spafms  of  the  pharynx  are  diftinguifhed  frofn  a  paralyfis 
or  relaxation  of  the  part,  by  the  difficulty  of  fwallowing 
being  in  the  latter  continual,  in  the  former  intermitting : 
in  the  paralyfis,  folids  are  more  eafily  fwallowed  than  li¬ 
quids  ;  in  fpafms  the  difficulty  of  fwallowing  folids  and 
liquids  is  equal :  fpdfms  of  the  pharynx  are  diftinguifhed 
from  inflammations,  by  the  latter  being  accompanied  with 
fwelling,  rednefs,  heat  in  the  fauces,  thirft,  and  fever. 
Spafms  of  the  gullet  have  alfo  one  fymptom,  the  refiftance 
to  the  defcent  of  food,  in  common  with  fome  other  dis¬ 
orders,  as  an  obftruction  of  the  cefophagus  from  fome  fo- 
lid  bodies  flicking  in  if,  tumors,  excrefcences,  fwellings 
of  the  glands  joined  to  the  cefophagus,  about  the  fifth 
vertebra  of  the  back.  But  in  thefe  cafes,  though  folid 
foods  flop,  and  are  thrown  up  again,  liquids,  both  cold 
and  hot,  pafs  down  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
freedom  ;  whilft,  in  fpafmodic  ftridlures,  cold  liquors  pafs 
with  remarkably  greater  difficulty  than  fuch  as  are  warm : 
fpafms  in  the  cefophagus  are  alfo  accompanied  with  pains 
in  the  fcapulae. 

Idiopathic  fpafins  of  the  pharynx  are  apt,  from  impro¬ 
per  treatment,  to  become  obflinate  and  habitual.  Thofe 
which  arife  from  acrid  fubflances  threaten  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  from  hyfteric  paffions,  an  apoplexy.  Etmuller  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing  from  a  convulfion, 
in  wounds  is  dangerous ;  and  Hippocrates,  that  a  fudden 
contortion  of  the  neck,  obftru£ting  deglutition,  without 
any  fwelling  in  fevers,  is  mortal.  Spafms  of  the  gullet 
■  from  paffion  at  meals,  are  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
cholera,  and  bilious  fevers.  The  general  indications  of 
cure  are,  to  alleviate  the  fpafms  and  remove  their  caufes. 
The  firll  is  anfwered  by  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes, 
mixed  with  difeutients,  both  given  internally,  and  applied 
externally.  The  more  violent  the  conftridhon,  the  more 
uecefiary  it  is  to  begin  with  externals.  Emollient  glyfters, 
with  the  addition  of  corroborants,  are  to  be  two  or  three 
times  repeated ;  and  the  feet  bathed  in  pretty  warm  water, 
to  invite  the  humours  downwards ;  when  pediluvia  are 
called  in  aid,  be  careful  that  the  feet  be  not  too  cold ;  if 
they  are,  they  muft  firll  be  warmed  by  fri£lions,  and  bot¬ 
tles  of  hot  water.  To  the  part  affe£led  apply  paregoric 
nervine  liniments,  compofed  of  vinous  fpirit,  aq.  ammo¬ 
nite  ;  effent.  croci ;  effi  nucis  Mofchat.  camphor,  liquor, 
minor,  anod.  &c.  The  balf.  vitae,  and  the  fpt.  setheris 
vitriol,  comp,  may  be  dropped  on  fugar,  and  kept  in  the 
mouth,  to  be  flowly  fwallowed.  A  bladder  of  warm 
water  may  be  applied  to  the  throat.  If  the  face  is  red, 
the  veffels  inflated,  with  Itrong  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of 
the  head,  and  at  the  fame  time  there  are  conllri£tions  of 
the  fauces,  a  vein  may  be  opened  to  prevent  an  apoplexy. 
The  fpafms  allayed  by  means  of  antifpafmodics  externally 
and  internally  ufed,  proceed  to  fubdue  the  caufe.  If  acrid 
fubftances,  draftic  purgatives,  or  emetics,  have  given  rife 
to  the  difeafe,  their  acrimony  muft  be  immediately  ob- 
tunded  by  mucilages,  oils,  milk,  fat  broths,  warm  water 
drank  plentifully,  fo  as  to  promote  a  gentle  vomiting.  In 
fpafms  of  the  cefophagus ,  from  a  violent  fit  of  anger  dur¬ 
st 


ing  a  meal,  there  is  generally  an  effufion  of  bile  into  th® 
Itomach  ;  in  this  cafe  give  abforbents,  and  mucilaginous 
fubltances,  as  water-gruel,  or  barley-water ;  and  after¬ 
wards  evacuate  by  means  of  manna,  or  rhubarb,  or  other 
gentle  laxatives;  or  emetics,  as  antimonium  tartarifatum 
grl  i.  vel  ij.  with  one  of  thefe  laxatives.  But  never  give  either 
emetic  or  purgative  immediately  after  paffion :  in  cafe  of 
flatulencies  offending,  oily  and  carminative  glyfters  are 
to  be  preferred.  In  chronical  fpafms  of  the  gullet,  from 
a  general  bad  habit,  or  from  crudities  in  the  itomach  and 
bowels  ;  the  firll  muft  be  obviated  by  fuitable  alteratives 
and  abforbents,  the  latter  by  manna,  rhubarb,  &q.  In 
very  obftinate  cafes  mineral  waters  are  extolled.  In  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  cafes,  where  uterine  or  hsemorrhoidal  he¬ 
morrhages  are  dbftrutled,  the  Sulphureous  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  with  bleeding  and  proper  exercife,  are  the  principal 
remedies.  Chronical  fpafms  of  the  cefophagus ,  from  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  are  chiefly  to  be  cured  by 
dietetics ;  a  light  flender  food ;  balfamic  elixirs  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ;  moderate,  but  frequent  exercife, 
occafional  bleedings,  the  hot  Sulphureous  waters  both  for 
drinking  and  bathing  in.  In  fpafms  of  the  lower  gullet, 
externals  are  beft  applied  to  the  fpine,  with  which  the 
cefophagus  is  immediately  connedled.  If  the  fpafms  are 
fo  violent  that  the  patient  cannot  Swallow,  he  muft  be 
Supported  by  nourifhing  glyfters'. 

See  Hoffman’s  Practice  of  Phyftc,  tranflated  by  Lewis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147,  See.  Percival’s  Effays,  Medical  and  Ex¬ 
perimental,  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  Sec.  Lond,  Med.  Tranf.  vol.. 
f.  p.  165.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

CESTRUM  VENERIS.  See  Clitoris. 

CESTROMANIA.  The  furor  'iiterlre 

CESYPE,  CEsypos,  or  CEsYpum.  The  greafy 
fordes  of  wool. 

OFF  A  ALBA  HELMONTIL  If  reclined'  fpirit  of 
wine  be.  poured  gentle  into  a  fully  Saturated  volatile  alka¬ 
line  fpirit,  the  fpirit  of  wine  running  o"n  the  fide  of  the 
glafs,  which  muft  Hand  in  a  cold  place,  immediately  an 
opake  clenfe  cOagulum  is  formed,  which  on  gently  (baking 
falls  into  a  confiftent  mafsj  this  mats  foon  refolves,  by 
warmth,  into  a  folid  and  fluid  part  ;  the  folid  part  is  call¬ 
ed  offa  alba.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  volatile  Soap,  com¬ 
pofed  of  the  volatile  fait  of  one  fpirit  and  the  oil  of  the 
other ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  the  alkaline  fait  diflodged 
by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

OFFICINALIA.  OfficinAls.  In  pharmacy  it  Is 
an  appellation  given  to  _fuch  medicines,  whether  Ample 
or  compound,  as  are  required  to  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
apothecary’s  (hop. 

OFFUSCATIO.  The  fame  as  amaurofis.  Aitken. 

OLAMPI.  The  name  of  a  gum  which  refembles  co¬ 
pal,  and  is  brought  from  America.  Lemery  fays  it  is 
Sweet  to  the  tafte,  and  fdmewhat  aftringent.  It  is  not  in 
ufe  with  us. 

OLDENLANDIA.  It  is  a  plant  to  which  father  Plu¬ 
nder  gave  this  name,  in  honour  of  B.  Oldenland,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanift. 

OLCACATZAN.  See  China  Occidentals. 

OLE  A.  The  olive  tree.  It  is  the  olea  Europea', 
Linn.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  oblong,  narrow,  willow¬ 
like  leaves,  and  monopetalous  whitiffi  flowers,  cut  into 
four  Sections,  followed  by  clufters  of  oval  black  fruit, 
containing,  under  a  fleffiy  pulp,  a  hard  rough  done.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the 
ordinary  winters  of  our  own  clime.  Boerhaave  mentions 
five  fpecies. 

The  fruit  hath  a  hitter,  auftere,  difagreeable  tafte :  pick- 
led  it  proves  lefs  ungrateful,  and  is  fuppofed  to  promote 
an  appetite,  help  digeftion,  and  attenuate  vifeid  phlegm 
in  the  firft  paflages.  The  Lucca  olives  are  the  {mailed 
and  weakeft,  and  the  Spaniffi  are  the  larged  and  ftrongefl: 
tailed.  The  middling  fize,  which  are  brought  from  Pro¬ 
vence,  are  generally  mod  efteemed :  but  the  principal 
consumption  of  this  fruit  is,  for  the  obtaining  their  oil. 
When  ripe  it  is  ground  and  preffed,  the  purer  and  finer 
oil  iffues  out  firft,  by  gentle  preffure ;  and  inferior  forts, 
on  heating  the  refiduum,  and  preffing  it  more  ftrongly. 
See  Oleum. 

Olea  Sylvf.stris.  See  Jujuba; 

OLEAMEN.  A  thin  liniment  compofed  of  oils. 

OLEANDER.  The  rose-bay.  See  Nerion. 

OLEASTER.  The  wild  olive.  It  differs  from 
the  olea,  or  garden  olive,  only  in  culture. 

Ce- 
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Oleaster.  Germanicus.  Afpeciesof  rhamnoides. 

. -  Cappadocius.  See  Jujuba. 

OLECRANON,  from  umvd,  cubitus ,  and  K^avov,  the 
head.  The  elbow,  alfo  called  ancon.  It  is  the  largeft  of 
the  two  apophyfes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna ;  it  ends 
in  a  rough  tuberofity  and  an  obtufe  point.  The  tubero- 
fity  makes  the  corner  of  the  elbow,  called  acrolenion ;  the 
point  is  lodged  in  the  pofterior  cavity  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  os  humeri,  when  the  fore-arm  is  extended. 
Alfo  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

OLENE.  The  cubit. 

OLEOSACCHARUM.  Eflential  oils,  ground  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of  fugar,  become  foluble 
in  water,  and  may  be  diluted  to  any  affigned  degree  ;  and 
thus  oleofacchara  are  formed,  and  kept  in  well  Hopped 
bottles  for  making  extemporaneous  diltilled  waters,  either 
Ample  or  compound.  Mucilages  render  them  mifcible 
with  water  into  a  milky  liquor  •,  they  diflolve  alfo  in  a 
little  more  than  their  weight  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  extemporaneous  waters  which  are  made  by  means  of 
the  oleofacchara ,  are  not  fo  grateful  as  thofe  that  are  dil¬ 
tilled,  for  want  of  the  volatile  faline  parts  which  remain 
in  diftillation. 

OLEUM.  Oil.  OIL  are  animal,  vegetable,  arid  mi¬ 
neral.  Animal  oils  are  the  fat  of  animals.  All  animal 
fubftances  yield  this  oil  by  diitillation.  Vegetable  oih 
are  principally  procured  by  expreffion,  diftillation,  and 
by  boiling.  The  mineral  ones  are  obtained  fpontaneoully, 
and  by  diftillation. 

Among  the  fubftances  naturally  contained  in  vegetables, 
and  feparable  by  art,  without  alteration  of  their  native 
qualities,  are  the  following! 

X.  Grofs,  or  expreffed  oils.  Thefe  abound  chiefly  in 
the  kernels  of  fruits,  and  in  certain  feeds,  are  commonly 
extracted  by  expreffion,  and  hence  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  exprefled  oil.  This  oil  is  contained  in  all  parts 
of  a  vegetable,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  the  adtion  of 
fire,  but  thus  their  qualities  are  altered.  Exprefled  oils 
are  not  difloluble  in  water,  nor  in  fpirit  of  wine,  without 
firft  being  mixed  with  fome  fuitable  medium.  If  expofed 
to  the  cold  they  lofe  much  of  their  fluidity,  fome  of  them 
congealing  into  a  conliftent  mafs  with  a  fmall  degree  of 
cold.  If  they  are  kept  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  be¬ 
come  thin  and  rancid,  their  foftening  quality  is  changed 
into  an  acrid  one ;  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  allaying 
irritation,  they  occafion  it :  this  rancidity  is  attradted  even 
in  the  kernels,  &c.  in  which  this  oil  refides  before  its  be¬ 
ing  exprefled  •,  yet  on  triturating  thofe  feeds,  See.  with 
Water  into  an  emulflon,  this  emulfion,  inftead  of  growing 
fancid,  turns  four.  In  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  will  oc¬ 
cafion  a  fmall  evaporation  from  thefe  oils,  a  pungent  va¬ 
pour  arifes,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind ;  and  when  buffered 
to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence  than  they  had  before,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  acrid  tafte.  In  a  heat  approaching  to  ig¬ 
nition,  in  clofe  veffels,  greateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an 
empyreumatic  ftate,  a  black  coal  remaining  behind. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe  oils,  the  feeds,  &c.  which  con¬ 
tain  them,  muft  be  ground  or  powdered  fmall,  then  in¬ 
cluded  in  proper  bags,  and  wrapped  in  hair-cloth3,  then 
committed  to  the  prefs,  by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out. 
To  facilitate  the  expreffion,  it  is  ufual  to  warm  either  the 
prefs,  or  the  plates  betwixt  which  the  feeds,  &c.  are 
lqueezed ;  or  to  heat  the  fubjedl  which  is  to  be  preffed. 
But  heat  occafions  rancidity,  fo  ffiould  only  be  admitted 
when  this  circumftance  interferes  not  with  the  ufe  for 
which  the  oil  is  defigned.  Many  are  the  different  feeds, 
&c.  which  afford  oil  by  this  treatment,  but  the  prefent 
practice  attends  but  to  few,  viz.  the  olive,  almond,  lin- 
feed,  and  muftard-feed.  Indeed,  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  exprefled  oil  of  one  and  another,  the 
diferiminating  quality  of  the  fubjetls  not  refiding  in  the  oil 
which  is  thus  obtained ;  the  oil  of  muftard  is  as  foft,  in- 
fipid,  and  void  of  pungency  as  that  of  fweet  almonds, 
the  pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  in  the  cake  left 
behind  after  expreffion  ;  it  is  true,  that  there  are  certain 
fpecific  differences  betwixt  them,  but,  as  medicines,  they 
are  fo  nearly  a  like,  that  they  may  generally  be  indiferimi- 
nately  ufed  *,  they  are  emollient,  they  foften  and  relax  the 
folids,  they  are  fuppofed  to  obtund  acrimony  in  the 
humours,  and  thus  may  be  ufed  internally  when  fuch 
diforders  attend  as  arife  from  rigidity  and  acrimony. 


provided  the  body  is  not  greatly  heated  thereby,  for  theil 
the  mild  oil  becomes  fo  acrid  as  to  be  very  irritating. 

Though  exprefled  oils  may  be  combined  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage,  yet  they  do  not 
act  upon,  or  unite  with  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  parts 
of  vegetables  ;  hence  the  ol.  e  mucilaginibus,  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  mucilage  with  which  its  ingredients  fo 
much  abound.  Exprefled  oils  may  be  tinged  by  vegetable 
matters  of  almoft  all  colours ;  in  making  the  officinal  oils 
by  decoction,  in  order  to  have  the  colour  clear  and 
ftrong,  the  beft  method  is  to  ftrain  off  the  oil  as  foon  as 
it  hath  acquired  a  fufficient  depth  of  colour,  and  then 
again  to  boil  it  until  no  aqueous  vapours  exhale,  If  the 
water  is  not  all  exhaled,  the  oil  will  have  a  dingy  colour, 
and  loon  be  mouldy ;  and  if  the  leaves  that  are  boiled  in 
the  oil,  continue  after  they  are  crifp,  they  occafion  a  dif- 
agreeable  blacknefs. 

2.  A  grofs  febaceous  matter.  From  the  kernels  of 
fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate-nut,  inftead  of  a 
fluid  oil,  a  fubftance  is  obtained  which  is  of  a  but^raceous 
confidence.  Fhefe  are  moft  commodioufly  extracted  by 
boiling  the  fubjeft  in  water ;  this  febaceous  matter,  li¬ 
quefied  by  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and 
refumes  its  proper  confiftence  as  the  liquor  cools.  The 
fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties 
with  expreffed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  ran¬ 
cid  than  moft  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  their  thicker  confiftence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admix¬ 
ture  of  an  acid  principle  ;  for  in  their  refolution  by  fire, 
they  yield  a  vapour  more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils  ; 
and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids, 
are  reduced  to  a  thick  anda  folid  mafs; 

3.  EJJential  oils.  They  are  obtained  only  from  thofe 
vegetables,  or  parts  of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably 
odorous.  They  are  the  direct  principle  in  which  the 
odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth  and  pungency,  and 
other  adtive  powers  of  the  fubjedt,  refide,  whence  their 
names  of  effences  and  effential  oils.  Efential  oils  unite  with 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fome  of  them  require 
for  this  purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit 
than  others  ;  water  alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflolve  their 
whole  fubftance,  may  be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of 
their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to  become  confiderably  im¬ 
pregnated  with  their  flavour,  as  happens  in  diftillation  ; 
by  the  admixture  of  fugar,  gum,  See.  they  are  totally  dif- 
folved  with  water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkalies*  they 
undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs 
odorous  acquire  confiderable  degrees  of  fragrancy,  whilft 
fixed  alkalies  unive-rfally  impair  their  odour.  In  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  thefe  oils  totally  exhale,  and  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  they  are  commonly  extracted  from  fubjedts  that  con¬ 
tain  them  ;  for  no  other  fluid  that  naturally  exifts  in  ve¬ 
getables  is  exhalable  by  that  degree  of  heat  except  the 
aqueous  moifture,  from  which  greateft  part  of  the  oil  is 
eafily  feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  rife  with  much  lefs 
heat  than  others.  In  their  refolution  by  a  burning  heat, 
they  differ  little  from  expreffed  oils.  When  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  they  fufter  an  alteration  very 
different  from  that  which  the  expreffed  undergo  5  inftead 
of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradual¬ 
ly  become  thick*  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid,  brittle 
concrete,  with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility* 
fragrancy,  pungency,  and  warm  {Emulating  quality.  In 
this  ftate  they  are  found  to  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter, 
a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  original  oil ,  and  of  a  groffer 
fubftance,  which  remains  behind,  not  exhalable  without 
a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  a  one  as  changes  its  nature,  and 
refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black 
coal.  The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid,  inftantly 
produces  in  effential  oils  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
which  time  effeTs. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aromatic  fubftances  differ  from 
thofe  which  are  thus  obtained  from  olives,  almonds,  See. 
Thefe  retain  for  the  moft  part  an  admixture  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  matter  of  the  fubjedt ;  thus  anifeed,  mace,  and 
nutmegs,  yield,  upon  expreffion,  an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices,  and  an  oil  expreffed  from  ani¬ 
feed  hath  a  great  ffiare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of  the  feeds. 
A  purgative  oil  is  expreffed  from  the  feeds  of  the  ricinus. 
The  rinds  of  oranges,  lemons*  and  citrons,  yield,  by  a 
kind  of  expreffion,  their  effential  oils,  almoft  as  pure,  and 
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nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  them  by 
diftillation.  The  ejfential  oils,  in  which  the  fragrance, 
and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained 
in  numerous  cells,  or  veficles,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  are  fpread  all  over  the  furtace  of 
the  peel ;  it  is  moft  conveniently  obtained  by  rubbing  a 
piece  of  lump-fugar  on  the  furface  of  the  frefh  peel ;  the 
veficles  are  thus  burft,  and  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil ;  when 
the  furface  of  the  fugar  is  fufficiently  moiftened  therewith, 
fcrape  it  into  a  phial,  and  keep  it  clofe  until  it  is  ufed. 

Moll  ejfential  oils  are  drawn  by  diftillation.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  added  to  the  fubje£l,_fufficient  to  prevent 
its  burning,  and  in  this  water  it  is  macerated  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  diftillation ;  the  oil  comes  over  with  the  water, 
and  either  floats  on  its  furface,  or  falls  to  the  bottom.  The 
water  employed  in  diftilling  ejfential  oils  imbibes  fome 
portion  of  them ;  it  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity,  and  therefore  fuch  as  have  been  already 
ufed,  and  almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  advantageoufly 
employed  inftead  of  common  water  in  future  diftillations 
of  the  fame  fubjedl. 

Ejfential  oils  are  very  often  adulterated.  If  the  mixture 
is  with  an  exprefled  oil  the  fraud  is  difeovered  by  adding 
a  little  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  to  a  few  drops  of  the  fuf¬ 
pedled  ejjential  oil,  and,  fhaking  them  together,  the  fpi¬ 
rit  diflolves  all  the  ejfential  oil ,  and  leaves  the  exprefled 
untouched ;  or  if  it  is  the  heavier  ejfential  oils ,  the  fufpe di¬ 
ed  one  may  be  dropped  into  water,  and  the  ejfential  oil, 
after  a  brifle  agitation,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ex¬ 
prefled  oil  fwims  at  the  top ;  or  evaporate  a  little  in  a  filver 
fpoon,  by  which  the  ejjential  oil  will  leave  the  exprefled 
behind.  If  the  adulteration  is  with  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
drop  a  little  of  the  fufpedled  oil  into  water,  or  into  fpirit 
of  turpentine  ;  and  if  a  milkinefs  appears  on  the  mixture 
being  fhaken,  there  is  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  oil .  If  the 
ejfential  oil  is  mixed  with  other  cheaper  ejfential  oils,  dip  a 
rag  into  the  fupedled  oil,  and  then  hold  it  before  the  fire ; 
thus  the  flavour  of  tire  genuine  oil  paffes  off,  and  leaves 
that  of  the  added  one  fufficiently  diftindt  behind.  The 
cheap  ejfential  oils  that  are  added  are  ufually  thofe  of  the 
turpentine  kind,  which  are  alfo  difeovered  by  dropping 
the  fufpedled  oil  into  fpirit  of  wine,  for  then  a  milkinefs 
is  produced,  but  not  if  the  oil  is  genuine. 

Ejjential  oils,  medically  confidered,  agree  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat,  though  in  thefe  they 
differ  in  their  degrees ;  in  particular  virtues  they  differ, 
as  the  fubjedls  do  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Some 
of  thefe  oils  are  ufed  to  corredt  refinous  purges ;  they 
make  them  eafy  in  the  ftomach  at  the  firft,  but  fo  far  from 
abating  their  irritating  quality,  they  add  a  frefh  ftimulus. 
Thefe  oils  are  beft  adminiftered  with  powders,  pills,  bo- 
luffes,  or  eledtaries. 

4.  Concrete  ejfential  oil.  Some  vegetables,  fuch  as 
rofes  and  the  roots  of  elecampane,  inftead  of  a  fluid  ejjen¬ 
tial  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  poffeffmg  the  fame  general  pro¬ 
perties,  but  of  a  thicker  and  febaceous  confiftence.  This 
fubftance  appears  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fubtility  as  the 
fluid  oils  ;  it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
and  concretes  upon  the  furface  of  the  colledled  vapour. 
The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  its  concreting 
again  in  its  original  confiftent  ftate,  without  any  fepara- 
tion  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftinguifhes  it  from 
ejfential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated  by  age 
or  by  acids.  See  Hoffman’s  Obf.  Phyf.  Chem.  lib.  i. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Didt.  of  Chem. 

Oleum,  isa  term  for  theprodudt  of  feveral fubftances, 
viz.  Oleum  balfami,  fee  Balsamum.  Salis,  fee  Cir- 
culatum.  Myrrhae  per  deliq.  fee  Myrrha. 

OLFACTORII  NERVI.  The  olfactory 
nerves.  They  were  formerly  called  proceffus  mammil- 
lares.  They  are  the  firft  pair  of  nerves  from  the  brain. 
They  feem  to  approach  nearer  each  other  as  they  pafs  to¬ 
wards  the  crifta  galli.  They  divide  into  many  fmall 
filaments,  which  pafs  through  the  foramina  of  the  os  eth- 
moides.  On  thefe  nerves  no  covering  from  the  dura 
mater  can  be  traced.  See  Olfactus. 

OLFACTUS.  The  sense  of  smelling,  called 
alfo  odoratus.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
noftrils,  hath  its  furface  greatly  enlarged  by  its  fpreading 
into  the  two  frontal  finufes,  the  antra  of  Highmore,  the 
cells  in  the  fphenoid  bone,  and  on  the  fpongy  bones  of  the 
noftrils,  Theolfadlory  nerves,  without  their  dura  matral 
coat,  pierce  the  holes  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  fpread 
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themfelves  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noftril.  Thefe 
nerves  are  widely  expanded,  and  no  where  are  the  nerves 
fo  foft,  naked,  and  confequently  fo  eafily  affedled  and 
injured  as  in  this;  yet  an  infipid  mucus  is  conftantly 
feparated  in  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  to  defend  the 
nerves.  A  branch  from  the  fifth  pair  is  alfo  fent  to  this 
membrane,  by  the  irritation  of  which  freezing  is  excited 
when  the  mucus  is  not  duly  difeharged.  The  objedls  of 
fmcll  are  thofe  parts  of  fubftances  which  are  lodged  in 
their  fpirit,  oil,  fait,  or  foap,  if  they  are  fo  divided  as  to 
become  capable  of  floating  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  from 
experiments  it  is  plain,  that  the  fpirit  lodged  in  the  oil', 
is  that  which  excites  the  fenfe  of  fuelling-,  for  when  this 
fpirit  is  feparated,  the  fubjedl  is  inodorous,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  fubjedl  this  fpirit  is  communicated,  there  the  odour 
is  alfo.  The  fenfe  of  fmell  is  only  excited  when  the 
odorous  effluvia  contained  in  the  air,  and  attradled  through 
the  noftrils,  are  imprefled  on  the  olfadlory  nerves.  The 
longer  the  noftrils,  the  more  the  furface  thereof,  and  if 
the  fpongy  bones  there  are  enlarged,  the  more  acute  is 
the  fenfe  of  fjoelling. 

OLIBANUM,  called  Thus  conclcr.  Thus  majculinum, 
frankincense.  It  is  a  gummy  refin  brought  from 
T urkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Dale  fays  he  found  a  fpecies 
of  cedar  in  Carolina  which  afforded  a  gum  fo  like  this,  that 
he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  it.  The  tree  is  the 
juniper  us  lycia,  or  juniperus  foliis  ternis  undique  imbri- 
catis  ovatis  obtufis,  Linn.  It  is  ufually  in  drops  or  tears, 
like  thofe  of  mallich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale  yellowifli  co¬ 
lour,  which  by  age  becomes reddifh.  It  hath  feveral  names, 
according  to  its  different  appearances ;  the  Angle  tears  are 
called  fimply  olibanum,  or  Thus  ;  when  two  are  joined 
together,  they  have  been  called  Thus  mafeulinum  ;  and 
when  two  were  very  large.  Thus  foeminium  ;  fometimes 
four  or  five  have  adhered  together,  about  as  big  as  filberts, 
and, perhaps,  found  on  the  bark  of  thetree  ;  thefehavebeen 
named  Thus  corticofum  ;  the  finer  powder  which  rubs  off 
from  tears  in  carriage  is  called  Mica  Thuris.  This  drug, 
however,  is  not  in  any  of  its  ftates  what  is  now  called 
Thus,  or  frankincenfc,  in  the  fliops. 

This  gummy  refin  hath  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  pungent  tafte.  In  chew¬ 
ing  it  flicks  to  the  teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  tire 
faliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron  it  readily  catches 
flame,  and  burns  with  a  ftrong  diffufive  fmell,  which  is 
not  unpleafant.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  incenfe 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Gn 
trituration  with  water,  the  greateft  part  of  it  diffolves  into 
a  milky  liquor,  which  on  flanding  depofits  a  portion  of 
refinous  matter,  and  being  now  gently  infpiffated,  leaves 
a  yellow  extradl,  which  retains  greateft  part  of  the  fnrell 
as  well  as  tafte,  of  the  olibanum,  the  odorous  matter  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  of  a  lefs  volatile  kind  than  that  of  moft  other 
gummy  refins.  Redlified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  lefs  than 
water,  but  it  takes  up  nearly  all  the  adlive  matter.  It  is 
recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  in 
luemoptoes,  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes  by  fome 
authors :  its  dofe  from  3  i.  to  3  i.  though  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks  it  has  no  medicinal  virtues,  therefore  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works. 

OLIDA.  See  Abrus. 

OLISTHEMA,  from  cm aBa/vco,  to  fall  out .  A  luxa¬ 
tion. 

OLIVARIA  CORPORA.  Two  eminences  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  where  it  com¬ 
mences  medulla  fpinalis.  Many  tables  place  thei'e  higher, 
but  unjuftly. 

OLOPHLYCTIDES.  See  Phlyctjen^. 
OLSENICHIUM.  See  CElsnitium. 

OLUS  ALBUM,  i.  e.  Valeriana  arvenfis  pnecox  hu- 
milior  femine  depreffo. 

-  Atrum.  See  Hipposelinum. 

- -  Aoreum.  See  Atriplex  Hortensis. 

•  -  Hispanicum.  See  Spinachia. 

•  -  Judaicum.  See  Corchorus. 

OLUSATRUM.  See  Apium. 

OLYRA.  Sprat-c  orn.  It  grows  in  Germany. 

It  is  inferior  to  fpelt-wheat. 

OMAGRA.  The  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the  hume¬ 
rus  with  the  fcapula. 

OMASUM,  or  Omasus.  The  third  ventricle  of  & 
ruminating  animal.  See  Aeomasum, 
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OMELYSIS,  from  ug.o<;,  crude.  Some  fay  it  is  the 
meal  of  bailey  not  parched ;  others,  that  it  is  any  fort 
of  meal.  .  , 

OMENTA.  The  membranes  of  the  brain. 
OMENTALIS  PERITONITIS.  J  Inflamma- 

.  OMENTITIS.  i  T ion  of  the 

OMENTUM.  See  PUERPERI  FEBRIS.  > 

OMENTUM,  called  epiploon  by  the  Greeks,  and 
by  us  the  cawl.  Itisalfo  called  reticulum ,  and  ganga- 
tnon ,  from  its  ftrudbure  refembling  that  of  a  net.  Below 
the  liver,  floating  over  the  inteftines,  is  the  omentum , 
whofe  fuperior  portion  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two 
borders,  one  of  which  is  fixed  along  the  great  arch  of  the 
Colon,  and  the  other  along  the  great  curvature  of  the 
ftomach.  The  union  of  tliefe  two  borders  on  the  right 
fide  is  fixed  to  the  ligament,  or  adhefion  of  the  duode¬ 
num  and  colon ;  that  on  the  left  fide  to  the  longitudinal 
fciflure  of  the  fpleen,  to  the  extremity  of  the  pancreas, 
and  to  the  convex  fide  of  the  great  extremity  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  The  omentum  is  generally  larger  on  the  left  fide 
than  on  the  right.  Its  ufe  is,  by  its  fat,  to  lubricate  the 
parts  adjacent,  to  prevent  adhefions  of  the  inteftines,  and 
as  a  preparatory  organ  for  the  bile. 

The  little  amentum,  called  alfo  mefo-gafter.  See  Me- 

SOG  ASTRION 

QMOCOTYLE.  The  cavity  in  the  extremity  of  the 
neck  of  the  fcapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  tirticu^tcd* 

OMQHYOIMUS  MUSCULUS.  See  Coraco- 

H  Y  OID  AJUS  MUSC. 

.  OMOLINON,  from  ufxot,  crudus,  and  hivov,  linum. 
Raw  flax;  which  Hippocrates  uies  for  burning  or 
cauterizing,  when  neceflary. 

.  OMO  PLAT  EE,  from  u/xoq,  the  Jltoulder ,  and  nhotyvs, 
broad.  The  scapula. 

(  OMOPLATO-H  Y OID-TUS.  See  Coraco-hy- 

OIDVEUS  MUSC. 

(  OMOS.  The  shoulder.  Mofchion  calls  part  of 
the  uterus  thus,  which  is  beyond  the  neck,  where  it  grows 
broad. 

OMOTRIBES. 

OMPHACINUM.  f  °d  from  unnpe  olives. 
OMPHACIUM.  The  juice  of  unripe  grapes.  See 

VlTIS. 

OMPHACITIS.  A  final!  kind  of  gall,  an  excrefcence 
of  oak.  ....  f  r  >  •  r 

OMPHACOMELI.  .  A  fort  of  oxymel  made  of  the 
juice  of  unripe  grapes  and  honey. 

OMPHALOCARPOS.  See  Afarine.  , 
OMPHALOCELE,  from  ou-aat-oc,  the  navel ,  and 
a  rupture.  Rupture  of  the  navel,  fee  PIernia  umei- 
tlCALIS.  .  ... 

OMPHALODES,  from  o/jupdhoq,  a  navel.  This  plant 
is  thus  named,  becaufe  the  calyx  is  excavated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  like  the  human  navel.  It  much  refembles  borage, 
but  is  not  fo  fucculent.  Boerhaave  enumerates  three 
fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted  for  any  medical  ufe. 
OMPHALOS.  The  navel,  alfo  a  rupture  there,. 
OMPHAX.  Unripe  grapes,  or  their  juice.  See 
Agresta. 

ON  AGRA.  The  name  of  a  plant,  three  fpecies  of 
which  are  noticed  by  Boerhaave  ;  but  no  medical  virtues 
are  attributed  to  them.  The  rheumatilm  in  the  elbow 
is  alfo  thus  called.  _  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

ONEIRODYNIA.  Disturbed  or  troubled 
sleep.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  neurofesj  and  order  vefanue.  He  defines  it  be 
Violent,  or  difturbed  aftion  of  the  imagination  during 
fleep.  He  obfervea  two  fpecies.  I.  Oneirodynia  acliva  ; 
as  when  people  rife  in  their  fleep,  and  walk  here  and  there, 
&c.  See  Somnambulo.  2 .  Oneirodynia  graven  s ;  as 
when  a  fenfe  of  weight  is  felt  on  the  breaft.  See  In- 
cubo, 

ONEIROGMOS,  from  iVEipai'ju,  femen  in  fomno  pro- 
fundcrc.  Venereal  dreams.  Thus  Codius  Aure- 
lianus  calls  this  diforder,  and  he  deferibes  it  as  difturbing 
the  patient  with  wild  delufive  dreams,  and  frequently 
emitting  their  femen  whilft  afleep.  He  fays  it  is  the  refult 
of  impreflions  on  the  fancy,  which  affedb  the  patient 
during  fleep,  and  arifing  from  extraordinary  defire  of,  or 
great  abftinence  from  venery.  See  Coel.  Aurel.  Morb. 
Chron.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

ONEIROGONOS!  So  the  Greeks  call  an  occafional 


emiffion  of  the  femen  in  fleep,  when  it  only  happens 
rarely. 

ONISCI.  Woodlice.  See  Aselli. 

ONISCUS.  A  genus  of  infedls  .of  the  clafs  aptera; 
and  of  this  genus  the  wood-lice  are  a  fpecies.  See 
Aselli. 

ONI  PIS,  origanum,  Cretlcum,  and  Angllcum. 
ONOBRICHIS,  from  ovo<;,  an  afs,  and  fipuyg,  to  brayt 
becaufe  the  fmell  of  this  plant  makes  afles  bray,  or  becaufe 
when  an  afs  eats  the  pods  of  this  plant  he  is  faid  to  bray. 
Botanifts  vary  in  deferibing  this  plant,  one  calling  one 
plant,  and  another  a  different  one,  by  this  name. 

ONOBRk  CHIS,  called  alfo  polygalon  Gefneril,  caput 
gallinaceum ,  holy-hay,  cock’s  head  vetch,  saint- 

FOIN. 

It  grows  on  hills,  in  highways,  and  corn-fields,  but 
always  in  a  dry  chalky  foil  expofed  to  the  fun.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  feeding  of  cattle.  It  is  faid  to  generate  much 
milk  in  cows. 

There  is  another  fpecies  called  campanula  eredla.  Ber 
fides  thefe,  Boerhaave  mentions  other  three.  It  is  alfo  a 
name-  for  feveral  forts  of  hedyfarum. 

ONOCHELIS.  ] 

ONOCHILES.  See  Anchusa. 

ONOCLEA.  J 

ONOPTERIS  MAS.  See  Adianthum  nigrum. 
ONOSMA.  Stone  bugloss.  See  Buclo.s 

SYLVESTRE. 

ONONIS.  Rest-harrow,  called  alfo  anonls  The 
fpecies  formerly  ufed  was  the  ononis  fpinofa,  Linn. 

ONYCHIA.  A  whitlow  at  the  fide  of  the  finger¬ 
nail. 

ONYX.  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the  difeafe  of 
the  eye,  which  is  alfo  called  unguis.  See  Albugo. 

OOEIDES.  An  epithet  for  the  aqueous  humour  of 
the  eye. 

OPERCULARES.  See  Cochlea 
OPERCULUM  COCHLEAE  CCELATiE.  See 
Umbilicus  marinus. 

OPHIASIS.  See  Alopecia. 
OPHIOGLOSSOIDES.  NIGER.  A  fort  of  fun¬ 
gus  of  no  medical  efficacy. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM,  from  otpis,  a  ferpent ,  and  7 Xuaj-cc, 
a  tongue ,  becaufe  the  fruit  of  the  plant  refembles  a  tongue. 
Add-Er’s  tongue,  called  alfo  brajjadella,  or  brajfatellay 
lingua  ferpentis.  It  is  the  ophioglojjum  vulgatum,  Linn. 
This  plant  hath  only  one  leaf,  with  a  flender  ftalk  arifing 
from  the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the  edges,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  the  tongue  of  a  ferpent.  It  grows  in 
meadows;  the  leaf  is  thick,  of  a  frelh  green  colour,  and 
juicy ;  the  feed  is  in  a  green  fpike. 

OPHIOSCORDON,  or  Ophioscorodon  :  alfo 
called  vidlorialis ;  allium  agninum,  allium  montanum  lati- 
folium  maculatum-,  allium  alpinum ;  spotted  ram¬ 
sons;  BROAD-LEAVED  MOUNTAIN  GARLIC.  It  is 
a  fpecies  of  garlick,  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  but 
grows  wild  in  moft  countries.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
the  common  garlic.  See  Raii  Hift. 

OPHIOSTAPHYLOMi  White  bryony.  See 
Bryonia  alba. 

OPHRIS,  and  Ophris  major.  See  Bifolium, 
OPHRYS.  The  loweft  part  of  the  forehead,  where 
the  eye-brows  grow ;  and  the  hair  of  the  eye-browS. 
Ophrys  unifolia.  See  MonophylLon. 
OPHTHALMIA,  from  otpdatyoe,  an  eye.  Inflam- 
MjVtio  oculi,  alfo  ophthalmitcs.  An  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  THE  membranes  which  invest  the 
eyes  ;  particularly  the  adnata. 

Monf.  de  St.  Yves  diftinguiffies  this  diforder  into  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  different  kinds,  according  to  their  different 
caufes,  or  other  circumftances. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
pyrexise,  and  order  phlegmafire.  He  diftinguilhes  two 
fpecies.  I.  The  ophthalmia  membranarum  ;  that  is,  when 
the  coats  of  the  eyes  are  the  feat  of  the  inflammation.  2. 
Ophthalmia,  tarfi,  when  the  inflammation  is  in  the  feba- 
ceous  glands  in  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids.  The  firft  he 
confideH  as  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  according  to  which  of  the  tunics  are  principally 
aftedbed.  The  fecond  includes  but  two  varieties.  He 
further  diftinguiffies  betwixt  the  idiopathic  and  the  fymp- 
tomatic  :  in  the  firft  are  included  the  above  named  fpecies ; 
in  the  laft,  he  forms  the  varieties  from  the  difeafe  that 
8  caufes 
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ciufes  the  Inflammation,  being  in  the  eye  itfelf,  or  in  the 
general  habit,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  body  feparate  from 
the  eye.  Here,  the  different  diftintfions  in  the  ophthalmia 
are  feen  at  one  view  :  and  as  much  perplexity  attends  the 
inquirer  in  this  particular,  if  unpoffeffed  of  this  valuable 
work,  his  arrangement  is  here  inferted  as  follows. 

Of  the  firft  fpecies,  and  which  varies  according  to  tire 
degree  of  external  inflammation,  are  the 

Ophthalmia  Taraxis  Ophthalmia  Eryfipelatofa 

Humida  Puflulofa 

Chemofis  Phlydbtenodes. 

Of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  which  vary  according  to  which 
coat  of  the  eye  is  affedted,  are  the 

Ophthalmia  Choroeidea 
Tenebricofa. 

Of  the  fecond  fpecies  which  are  feated  in  the  tarfus, 
alfo  affedting  the  eye-lids,  are  the 

Ophthalmia  Trachoma 
Sicca. 


Of  the  varieties  that  are  fymptomatic ;  thofe  that  take 
their  rife  from  fome  other  difeafe  of  the  eye  or  the  eye¬ 
lid,  are  the 

Ophthalmia  Angularis  Ophthalmia  a  Lagophthalmo 
Tuberculofa  ab  Elcomate 

Trichiafis  ab  Ungue 

Cancrofa  a  Cornese  fiftula 

a  Synechia  Uveae. 


Thofe  varieties  that  are  fymptomatic,  and  take  their 
rife  from  difeafes  in  another  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
whole  habit,  are  the 

Ophthalmia  Metaftatica  Ophthalmia  Syphilitica 
Scrophulofa  Febricofa. 

For  the  molt  part  this  diforder  is  in  the  adnata  ;  but 
fometimes  the  interior  coats  are  affedfed :  indeed  the  in¬ 
ner  ones  are  fometimes  the  feat  of  the  inflammation. 

Any  of  the  caufes  of  external  inflammation,  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  in  the  external  coat  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
fame  caufes  which  produce  this  diforder  in  other  internal 
part,  may  alfo  produce  it  in  the  inner  membranes  of  this 
organ.  Accidents  from  without,  as  cold  air,  duft,  too 
much  expofure  to  vivid  colours,  blows,  wounds,  &c.  and 
as  internal  caufes,  the  mealies,  and  fmall-pox,  fcrophula, 
&c.  are  all  occafionally  the  caufes  of  this  complaint.  The 
red  veflels  in  the  eye  are  increafed  in  their  fize,  and  there 
appears  many  more  than  did  in  their  natural  ftate. 
There  is  pain  which  is  increafed  on  the  leaft  motion, 
which  produces  tears  from  the  lachrymal  glands.  When 
the  affedtion  of  the  adnata  is  confiderable,  it  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  fubjacent  membranes,  even  to  the  retina, 
which  thereby  increafes  in  fenfibility  and  the  leaft  degree 
of  light  is  painful. 

Dr.  Cullen  confiders  all  the  cafes  of  ophthalmia  mem- 
branarum  as  the  fame  difeafe,  differing  only  in  fituation 
or  degree,  and  as  being  to  be  cured  by  the  fame  means, 
more  or  lefs  employed. 

The  ophthalmia  fubfequent  to  blows  on  the  head,  by 
which  the  meninges  are  hurt,  is  a  fign  of  death.  When 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fmall-pox,  this  diforder  is  attend¬ 
ant,  the  confequence  is  generally  fatal.  When  attended 
with  long  and  violent  head-achs,  blindnefs  is  to  be  feared. 
When  opthalmia  is  an  original  difeafe,  when  the  temples 
ach,  the  forehead  itches,  and  the  body  fweats  at  nights, 
there  is  danger  even  of  life.  The  humid  fpecies,  the  ery- 
fipelatous  and  venereal  kinds,  that  of  the  choroides,  and 
the  chemofis,  all  greatly  tend  to  deftroy  the  fight. 

In  the  cure  of  the  above  fpecies  of  inflammation  in  the 
eye,  the  diftindtions  may  very  well  be  loft  in  mofl  of  them. 
When  a  flux  of  humours  attends,  it  ufually  abates  by 
whatever  relieves  the  inflammation,  and  in  general  to 
confider  and  treat  thefe  diforders  under  the  fimple  idea  of 
inflammations  will  be  the  molt  proper  and  eafy;  as  to 
particular  circumftances,  they  may  be  attended  to,  and 
treated  according  to  their  refpedfive  natures,  as  diredled 
here  and  in  other  articles,  or  as  the  prefcriber’s  particular 
experience  may  diredt.  It  is  happily  obferved  by  Dr. 
Kirkland,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Inquiry,  p.  480.  that 
“  like  all  other  inflammations,  it  gives  way  to  thofe  reme¬ 
dies  which  remove  the  irritating  caufe,  and  leffen  the  fen¬ 
fibility  of  the  parts.” 

All  heating,  fpirituous,  and  aromatic  food  muft  be 
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avoided  ;  a  cooling  liquid  diet  will  be  neceffary ;  a  free¬ 
dom  from  all  forcible  exercife  mull  be  enjoined  ;  and  the 
eye  may  be  fhaded  from  the  light,  and  all  glaring  objects 
by  means  of  a  fliff  paper,  lined  with  black  filk. 

Bleeding  according  to  the  ftrength  and  quicknefs  of  the 
pulfe :  befides  taking  blood  from  the  arms,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  external  angles  of  the  eyes.  Opening  the 
temporal  artery  is  very  generally  advifed;  Mr.  Ware  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  two  following  difficulties  attend  it.  iff.  It 
frequently  will  not  yield  a  quantity  of  blood  fufficient  to 
anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  2d.  The  troublefome  and 
dangerous  haemorrhages  which  have  fometimes  burfl  from 
the  orifice,  at  the  diftance  of  many  hours  from  the  ope¬ 
ration.  He  farther  obferves,  that  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  hath  followed  a  complete  tranfvere  divifion  of  this 
artery ;  whereby  the  patient  not  only  received  benefit  from 
the  fudden  derivation  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but 
one  principal  fource  from  which  the  blood  circulated  to  the 
inflamed  part,  was  cut  off.  The  external  jugular  vein  has 
alfo  fometimes  been  opened  in  this  complaint ;  but  as  it  does 
not  come  from  the  eye  itfelf,  it  does  not  yield  a  very  diredt 
derivation.  As  to  leeches,  when  they  are  applied  to  or 
near  the  eye-lids,  they  have  fometimes  occafioned  them  to 
fwell  to  a  large  fize,  and  have  increafed  for  a  time  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  eye;  to  prevent  which,  when  they  are  applied 
near  the  eye,  confine  them  as  near  as  poffible,  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  temple,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
outer  orbit.  Dr.  Kirkland  thinks  that  any  other  bleedings 
than  that  from  the  arm,  are  not  attended  with  fuperior 
advantage  ;  as  to  leeches,  he  fays  they  leave  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  behind,  and  occafion  a  greater  irritability  in  the 
neighbouring  parts.  Dr.  Cullen  fays  that  in  many  cafes, 
a  very  effectual  remedy  is,  that  of  fcarifying  the  internal 
furface  of  the  inferior  eye-lid ;  and  more  fo  ftill,  is  cut¬ 
ting  the  turgid  veffels  upon  the  adnata  itfelf.  As  foon  as 
blood  is  taken  away,  let  a  cooling  purge  be  given  ;  and 
fmall  dofes  of  the  nitron  vitriolatum  may  be  repeated 
every  day  after,  fo  as  to  procure  a  few  flools,  until  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  give  way.  Particularly  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  ftrong  purges.  A  blifter,  when  applied  to 
relieve  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  is  mofl  effedtual  when 
laid  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  kept  open  a  few 
days ;  apply  the  plafter  from  the  crown  to  the  forehead, 
having  firft  fl raved  the  part.  Dr.  Kirkland  is  of  opinion 
that  blifters  like  leeches,  are  prejudicial  by  increafing  irri¬ 
tability  where  they  are  applied,  and  to  fome  extent  around 
them.  The  feet  and  legs  may  be  placed  in  moderately 
warm  water  every  night.  A  feton,  if  neceffary,  is  beft 
fixed  under  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  fide  where  the  affedted 
eye  is,  or  if  both  eyes  are  bad,  it  may  be  placed  under 
the  chin ;  when  it  is  fixed  in  the  fide  of  the  jaw,  let  it  be 
betwixt  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  the  larynx. 

As  an  external  remedy,  the  vegeto  mineral  water  of 
Goulard  is  almoft  the  only  one  needful ;  begin  with  it  very 
mild  and  increafe  its  ftrength  fo  as  to  avoid  irritation. 
Whether  inflammations  are  phlegmonous,  fcrofulous, 
cancerous,  or  eryfipelatous,  from  bruifes,  &c.  this  water 
is  of  lingular  efficacy.  Vitriolated  zinc  is  the  ufual 
remedy  in  thefe  cafes ;  it  cools,  dries,  and  reftringes ;  it 
is  very  ufeful  when  there  is  a  defluxion,  or  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes,  but  the  diforder  fhould  be  giving  way 
before  its  ufe  is  begun  with  :  fome  prefer  alum  ;  bleed¬ 
ing,  purging,  and  every  proper  evacuation,  fhould  alfo 
have  preceded ;  from  9  i.  to  3  i.  of  vitriolated  zinc  may 
be  diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  beginning  with  the 
weaker  and  gradually  proceeding  to  the  ftronger ;  if  it  is 
too  weak,  the  redundant  tears  will  wafh  it  away  before  it 
produces  any  effedt.  Blue  vitriol  is  ufeful  when  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  thick,  and  formed  into  fordes ;  and  when  they 
begin  to  form  fmall  membranes  in  the  tunica  albuginea, 
which  frequently  happens  after  the  fmall-pox  and  the 
meafles  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  a  grain  or  more  may  be  added  to 
an  ounce  of  water ;  but  it  fhould  be  omitted  in  all  in- 
ftances  of  inflammation  attended  with  faline,  hot,  acrid 
defluxions,  with  rednefs  and  itching,  becaufe  it  increafes 
thefe  fymptoms.  When  the  inflammation  is  deep,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  dangerous,  the  eye  being  almoft  deprived  of 
fight  and  fenfibility,  happy  effedts  have  been  found  from 
the  ufe  of  tepid  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  mixed  with 
the  Peruvian  balfam.  Weak  folutions  of  camphor  abate 
thefe  inflammations,  but  a  free  ufe  of  it  increafes  them. 
Dr.  Kirkland  recommends  a  fmall  quantity  of  natron  vi¬ 
triolatum,  in  fine  powder,  to  be  blown  into  the  inflamed 
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eye  :  he  obferves,  that  at  firft  the  inflammation  feems  to 
be  increafed  by  it,  but  foon  a  difeharge  of  lymph  follows, 
and  the  next  day  the  inflammation  is  much  abated  or  gone. 
Opium  is  faid  by  fome  not  to  eafe  pain  in  the  eye  ;  but 
that  this  fymptom  is  relieved  by  the  external  ufe  of  aloes; 
however,  it  is  clear  from  experience,  that  fmall  quantities 
of  opium,  mixed  with  any  cooling  liniment,  fpeedily  abates 
inflammation  in  this  organ.  Mr.  Ware  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  a  few  drops  of  the  tinft.  Theb.  Ph.  Lond.  to  be 
dropped  into  the  eye,  once  every  day  ;  and  fupports  his 
affertions  in  its  favour,  with  narratives  of  fa£ts  which  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  doubt.  Dr.  Kirkland  obferves,  with  refpedf  to  it, 
that,  “  with  due  prefeverance,  it  fufficiently  anfwers  our 
intention,  where  it  can  poffibly  do  fervice,  without  occa- 
fioning  pain.  It  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  where  the 
fenfibility  in  the  beginning  is  often  exquifite,  and  where 
few  other  remedies  can  be  applied  without  giving  offence.” 
When  a  corroding  acrimony  is  obferved  in  the  humour 
that  is  difeharged,  the  eye  may  now  and  then  be  wafhed 
with  a  thin  foiution  of  gum  arabic ;  or  the  mucilage  of 
quince-feed.  If  the  eye  remains  very  weak,  after  the 
inflammation  abates,  the  bed  applications  are,  the  alum- 
curd  which  may  be  fpread  thin  on  a  rag,  and  applied  over 
the  eyes  every  night ;  and  a  foiution  of  alum  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  dram  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  white  of  one  egg ;  and  to  finiffi  the  cure, 
the  patient  may  bathe  in  the  fea,  or  cold  water  may  be 
poured  upon  his  head  every  morning  for  fome  time. 

When  films  attend,  or  are  followed  by  defluxions  on  the 
eyes,  or  when  the  tranfparency  of  the  cornea  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  borax  proves  an  admirable  means  of  relief,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  follows.  R  Boracis  opt.  3  fs.  facch.  alb. 
3  i.  aq.  rofar.  ^  ii.  m.  f.  collyr.  Let  a  little  of  this  be 
frequently  dropped  into  the  affedted  eye.  When  pimples 
on  the  eye  attend  an  inflammation,  the  foiution  of  vitri- 
olated  zinc  ufually  fucceeds ;  when  matter  is  formed  in 
thefe  pimples,  pierce  them  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and 
then  wafh  them  with  the  juft  named  foiution,  or,  R  Ungt. 
fperm.  cete,  3  v.  ceruffie  acetatse,  3  i.  quibus  fuper 
porphyrite  fimul  tritis  inftillentur  tin£L  benzoin  comp. 
3  ii.  hujus  paululum,  linteo  exceptum,  oculo  dolenti  omni. 
no£Ie  imponatur.  When  a  blow  is  the  caufe,  and  a  black- 
nefs  remains  about  the  eye-lids,  R  Conf.  rofar.  rub.  3  iii. 
tin£l.  ©pii.  3  ii.  m.  vel  R  Acet.  diftil.  ii.  aquse  ammon. 
3  i.  fs.m.  In  Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks,  page  44,  &c.is 
an  inftance  of  relief,  when  the  tunica  albuginea  was  inflam¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  referable,  ifnotconftitute  the  chemofis.  Agouty 
ophthalmia  requires  that  the  gout,  if  poflible,  fhould  be 
brought  into  the  extremities,  and  then  the  diforder  in  the 
eye  immediately  vanifhes ;  if  the  inflammation  is  violent, 
bleed,  purge  with  aloetics,  and  walh  the  eye  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tepid  water  two  parts,  and  brandy  one  part. 
When  a  tranflation  of  rheumatic  matter  from  the  hip,  or 
elfewhere,  is  the  caufe,  blifters  may  be  applied  to,  or  near 
the  part  whence  the  rheumatifm  receded ;  a  feton  may 
be  fixed  under  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  bark  with  guaiacum 
may  be  given.  In  the  fcrofulous  inflammation  of  this 
organ,  the  bark  is  the  fovereign  remedy  ;  if  in  this  cafe, 
the  glands  under  the  ears  are  affedfted,  apply  a  cauftic  on 
one  of  them,  and  then  another,  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  and  the  confequent  difeharge  will  foon  remove  the 
inflammation  ;  proper  alteratives,  as  required,  may  ac¬ 
company  the  bark  ;  and  the  head  fhould  be  wafhed  every 
morning  with  cold  water.  Nitre,  given  to  a  fcruple  three 
times  a  day,  hath  been  found  to  be  remarkably  efficacious 
In  this  as  well  as  with  the  common  ophthalmias.  _  The  ve¬ 
nereal  ophthalmia  admits  not  of  vitriolic  collyriums ;  it 
calls  for  the  fpeedieft  aid,  which  fhould  confift  of  bleeding 
in  the  foot ;  an  inward  ufe  of  mercurials;  the  warm  bath 
night  and  morning,  purges  repeated  every  day  from  the 
firft  day  of  bathing,  until  the  inflammation  abates,  if 
other  circumftances  do  not  forbid ;  comprefles  fqueezed 
out  of  brandy  and  water  may  be  conftantly  kept  on  the 
eye. 

The  ophthalmia  tarfi,  fo  far  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
ophthalmia  membranarum,  the  fame  remedies  may  be  ne- 
ceffary.  Some  ulcerations  are  often  formed  on  the  tar- 
fus ;  thefe  require  the  application  of  mercury  or  copper, 
either  of  which  often  entirely  cure  the  diforder.  It  often 
depends  00  an  acrimony  depofited  in  the  febaceous  glands 
of  the  part,  and  will  require  various  remedies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  in  fault,  as  fcrofulous,  or 
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other  difeafes  with  which  this  ophthalmia  may  be  edri54 
nested.  When  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  is  not  afeer- 
tained,  mercury  may  be  tried. 

See  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Effay  on  the  Ophthalmia ,  & c< 
by  William  Rowley.  Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks,  page 
44,  See.  Boulton’s  Surgery,  chap.  vii.  in  the  Appendix* 

Lewis’s  Tranflation  of  Hoffman’s  Practice  of  Medicine; 
vol.  i.  page  308.  Ware’s  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy, 

See.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  223.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii* 
p.  232.  Kirkland’s  Inquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  473.  Warner  on 
the  Eye,  and  its  Difeafes.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4*- 
vol.  i.  p.  260.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  Nofology  of  the  Eyes, 
p.  96,  &c. 

Ophthalmia  mBcosa*  The  mucous  oph* 
thalmy.  It  is  a  variety  of  ophthalmy  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eye,  though  not  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofologi- 
cal  Arrangement.  Mr.  Ware  calls  it  the  purulent  eye, 
but  ojvns  that  the  term  is  not  to  be  ftridlly  underftood ; 
he  fays,  “  the  difeharge  from  the  eye  is  not  real  pus,  but 
only  mucus  increafed  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  colour.” 

See  his  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c.  p.  1 14. 

Dr.  Wallis,  in  notes  to  his  tranflation  of  Sauvages’s  No* 
fology  of  the  Eyes,  places  it  amongft  the  difeafes  of  the 
eye-lids,  in  the  inner  membrane  of  which  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  begins,  and  when  it  extends,  the  eye  becomes  more 
or  lefs  affedted,  and  calls  it  ophthalmia  mucofa  puriformis,  « 

becaufe  there  is  a  difeharge  of  mucus,  difcoloured  like 
pus ;  though  not  poffeffing  the  properties  of  pus. 

This  diforder  rarely  happens,  except  to  new-born  chil¬ 
dren  ;  in  whom  Mr.  Ware  obferves,  that  it  firft  difeovers 
itfelf  by  a  rednefs  in  the  eye-lids,  which  quickly  fwell  to 
a  fize  fo  large  as  to  prevent  their  being  feparated,  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  difficulty ;  after  which  a  conftant  dif¬ 
eharge  of  thick  yellow  matter  foon  fucceeds;  which,  if  the 
lids  can  be  feparated,  will  appear  to  fpread  over  the  eye, 
fo  as  entirely  to  cover  it.  In  common,  both  eyes  are  af- 
fe£Ied  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  in  bad  cafes,  when 
ever  the  child  cries,  the  infiae  of  the  lid  is  turned  out¬ 
wards  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe,  whenever  an  attempt  is 
made  to  feparate  them  with  the  fingers  ;  this  is  fometimes 
the  conftant  ftate  of  the  lids,  and  though  they  are  reftored 
by  the  fingers  to  their  proper  fituation,  yet  on  being  left 
to  themfelves,  they  immediately  return  to  their  former 
everted  ftate. 

Occafionally  this  complaint  is  accompanied  with  erup¬ 
tions  on  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  is  attended  with  fymptoms  of  a  fcrofulous  habit. 

The  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids  neceffarily  occafions  a 
tightnefs,  or  conftridlion  of  their  ciliary  edges,  by  means 
of  which  the  matter,  which  is  formed  on  the  inlide  of 
them,  is  prevented  from  wholly  running  off;  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  between  the  lids  and  the  globe,  ferves  ftill  farther 
to  increafe  the  inflammations,  and  is  alfo  the  frequent 
caufe  of  ulcers  and  fpecks,  which  very  often  partially,  and 
fometimes  totally,  cover  the  pupil.  Thefe  effeefts  may, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  produced  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
matter ;  but  even  allowing,  that  the  retained  fluid  is  per¬ 
fectly  bland  and  mild,  its  continual  lodgment  on  the  eye 
is  fufficient,  by  maceration  only,  to  deftroy  the  tranfpa¬ 
rency  of  the  cornea,  and  when  it  has  been  joined  with 
the  preffure  of  the  fwollen  eye-lids,  it  has  been  known  to 
caufe  the  cornea  to  burft,  the  humours  to  be  partially  or 
wholly  difeharged,  and  the  eye,  of  courfe,  to  fink  in  the 
orbit.  To  this  accurate  defeription  of  Mr.  Ware’s,  it  may 
be  added,  that  ufually,  if  left  to  nature,  the  quantity  of 
mucus  gradually  increafes  until  about  &  tea-fpoon  full  of 
it  may  be  fqueezed  from  each  eye  every  day  ;  foon  after 
this  ;  if  no  extraordinary  fymptoms  attend,  the  mucus  de- 
creafes,  and  without  art  a  cure  is  effected. 

This  kind  of  inflammation  may  arife  from  any  of  the 
caufes  that  produce  external  phlegmonous  inflammations. 

Mr.  Ware  obferves,  that  the  tunica  conjunctiva  is  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  tears  by  a  foft,  thin,  mucous 
fluid,  which  is  fuppofed  to  exhale  from  innumerable  fmall 
perforations  difperfed  all  over  its  furface.  This  fluid,  as 
it  naturally  exifts,  is  very  fmall  in  quantity ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  as  it  is  pellucid,  it  is  undifcernible  by  the  naked 
eye  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  liable,  by  an  irritation  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  parts  which  fumifh  it,  not  only  to  be  in¬ 
creafed  greatly  in  quantity,  but  to  be  fo  altered  and  chang¬ 
ed  in  quality,  as  very  much  to  refemble  pus  itfelf,  both 
in  eonfiftence  and  colour.  This  inflammation  is  not  of- 
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ten  connected  with  any  other  diforder,  and  is  moft  fre¬ 
quently  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  child’s  being  impru¬ 
dently  expofed  to  the  cold  air. 

When  early  afliftance  hath  been  given,  its  coniequences 
was  generally  fuccefsful ;  but  when  neglected,  a  partial 
blindnefs  at  leaft,  and  too  often  a  total  one,  hath  been 
the  confequence.  Like  all  inflammations  of  the  eye,  it  is 
apt  to  terminate  in  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  it  is  recommended  by  fome  to  wafh 
the  mucus  out  of  the  eye,  whilft  in  a  tender  inflamed 
ftate,  with  a  collyrium  of  equal  parts  of  the  common 
emulfion  and  julep  of  camphor.  Others  with  a  fyringe 
wafh  out  the  mucus ,  but  prefer  mild  fluids,  fuch  as  warm 
barley-water  ;  and  until  the  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids  fub- 
fide,  they  apply  to  them  cooling  ointments  and  emollient 
cataplafms ;  at  the  fame  time,  they  repeat  gentle  purga¬ 
tives  as  often  as  the  patient’s  ftrength,  &c.  feems  to  re¬ 
quire.  Leeches  are  applied  to  the  temples,  and  a  blifter 
between  the  fhoulders  is  kept  open  as  long  as  a  tendency 
to  a  difcharge  of  mucus  in  the  eye  appears.  When  the 
turgidnefs  of  the  eye-lids  abates,  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  conjunfliva  difappears,  thedecoifl.cort.Peruv.  is  given 
inwardly,  and  collyriums  directed  that  are  of  an  aftringent 
kind,  and  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Though  blifters 
are  generally  applied  fome  have,  from  an  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice,  concluded  that  their  conftant  omiflion  would  be  no 
difadvantage  to  the  patient.  Mr.  Ware  propofes  on  the 
firft  attack  to  begin  with  refilling  the  difcharge  of  mucus , 
by  {Lengthening  the  external  coat  of  the  eye.  To  this 
end  he  directs  the  eye  to  be  cleared  of  the  morbid  mucus , 
by  injecting  into  it  by  a  fyringe,  a  gentle  aftringent  col¬ 
lyrium  ;  in  particular  he  prefers  the  aq.  camph.  Bat.  di¬ 
luted  with  common  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram, 
lefs  or  more,  to  two  ounces.  This  practice  he  ufes  in  all 
the  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  As  the  matter  increafes,  the  col¬ 
lyrium  may  be  ufed  more  frequently,  and  gradually  in- 
creafed  in  its  ftrength  :  in  a  flight  cafe  it  may  be  ufed  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  but  in  the  more  malignant  ones  it 
maybe  repeated  every  hour,  and  the  ftypticity  of  the  col¬ 
lyrium  may  be  increafed  in  proportion  ;  as  the  diforder 
gives  way,  the  ftrength  of  the  medicine,  and  the  frequency 
of  ufing  it,  may  both  be  decreafed.  To  abate  the  fwelling 
of  the  eye-lids,  Mr.  Ware  prefers  a  cataplafm  of  the 
coagulum  aluminof.  &  ungt.  flor.  famb.  an.  p.  aeq.  this 
fhould  be  applied  cold.  When  the  eye-lids  adhere  ftrong- 
ly,  they  will  be  beft  feparated  by  wafhing  their  edges  with 
frefh  butter  diffolved  in  warm  milk.  If  the  infide  of  the 
eye-lids  turn  outward,  only  when  the  child  cries,  and 
returns  as  foon  as  it  ceafes  fo  to  do,  nothing  more  need 
be  done  than  what  is  already  recommended  •,  but  if  this 
fymptom  is  conftant,  it  will  require  a  more  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  the  injedlion,  and  to  employ  a  perfon  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  ufe  of  it,  to  return  the  lids,  and  to  keep  a 
comprefs  dipped  in  the  diluted  aq.  camph.  conftantly  up¬ 
on  them  with  his  finger,  in  order  that  the  habit  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  eye-lids  may  recover  their  proper  tone  and 
ftrength.  When  the  infide  of  theeye-lid  is  much  inflamed, 
the  tin£l.  ,opii  may  be  dropped  on  them  with  advantage 
every  day ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  mucus  is  fo  dimi- 
nilhed  as  that  the  tindlure  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
eye,  it  may  be  applied  there  alfo  once  a  day.  If  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpect  any  particular  humour  in  the  habit,  give 
fuch  alteratives  as  their  nature  may  appear  to  require. 

■  Mr.  Ware  gives  an  inftance  of  a  cafe  in  which  blood 
inftead  of  mucus  was  difeharged,  and  which  gave  way  to 
the  fame  treatment  as  is  here  recommended;  on  account  of 
which,  with  many  other  important  particulars,  his  publi¬ 
cation  deferves  the  attention  of  every  praflitioner. 

See  Ware’s  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy ,  &c.  A  Trea¬ 
ties  on  the  Eye  and  its  Diforders,  by  Jofeph  Warner, 
edit.  2.  Dr.  Wallis’s  Nofologia  Oculorum. 

Ophthalmia  Sicca,  &  Tragi.  See  Xeroph¬ 
thalmia. 

OPHTHALMICI  EXTERNL  See  Motores 

OCULORUM  EXTERNI. 

OPHTHALMICUS  WILLISII.  The  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  This  is  the  firft  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  runs  through  the  fora¬ 
men  lacerum  to  the  orbit,  having  from  its  paflage  thi¬ 
ther,  a  connexion  with  the  fixth  pair.  It  is  afterwards 
diftributed  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  with  the  third  ;  to  the 
nofe  along  with  the  olfactory,  which  the  branch  of  the 
fifth  that  paffes  through  the  foramen  orbitarium  inter¬ 
num  joins.  This  ophthalmic  branch  likewife  fupplies  the 


parts  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbit ;  the  glandula 
lachrymalis,  fat,  membranes,  mujteles,  and  teguments  of 
the  eye-lids  ;  its  fartheft  extended  branch  palling  through 
the  foramen  fuperciliare  of  the  os  frontis,  to  be  diftri¬ 
buted  to  the  forehead.  See  Trigemini. 
OPHTHALMITES.  See  Ophthalmia! 

OPHTHALMOPONIA.  An  intenfe  pain  in  the  eye, 
whence  the  light  is  intolerable. 

OPHTH  A  LMOXYSIS.  A  brufhing  of  the  eve. 

OPHTH  ALMORRPIAGIA.  Bleeding  from  the  eye 
or  the  eye-lid. 

OPHTHALMOXYSTRUM.  A  brush  for  the 
eye  ;  it  was  formerly  made  of  the  beards  from  barley  or 
rye.  It  was  fo  drawn  acrofs  the  infide  of  the  eye-lids,  to 
make  them  bleed.  It  is  alfo  called  blcpharaxyfts. 

OPHYLLON.  Great  tooth-wort. 

OPIATA.  Properly  medicines  in  which  are  opium  ; 
but  foft  eleftaries  are  alfo  fo  called. 

OPII.  Tinctura  camphorata.  See  Pare- 

GORICUM  ELIXIR. 

OPISTHOTONOS,  from  ottictQs r,  backward and  Tar«f, 
from  7£im,  to  Jlretch.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  fpafm,  in  which 
the  whole  trunk  is  rigid  and  drawn  backwards  in  a  curve, 
with  the  head  bent  towards  the  fhoulders.  See  Te¬ 
tanus. 

OPIUM.  7  Probably  from  ottos,  juice,  called  by  the 

OPION.  J  Arabians  affion,  asiun;  anfian,  alfo 
named  manus  Dei.  This  name  feems  to  be  by  way  of 
eminence,  as  by  cortex  is  undei-ftood  the  cortex  Peruv. 
Galen  is  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  ufed  the 
word  to  exprefs  this  drug.  Opium  is  the  "milky  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  heads  of  poppies  when  incifions 
are  made  in  them ;  this  juice  is  gradually  dried  in  the 
fun,  to  a  proper  confiftence.  The  fpecies  of  poppy,  is 
the  papaver  lomniferum,  or  papaver  calycibus  capfu- 
lifque  glabris  foliis  amplexicaulibus  incifis,  Linn.  It 
is  brought  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  Afia.  Neumann  fays,  that  the  opium  we 
receive  from  all  the  juft  named  places,  is  obtained  by  the 
preffing  the  juice  from  the  heads  of  the  poppies. 

Opium  is  brought  into  Europe  in  flat  cakes,  or  irregu¬ 
lar  maffes,  from  four  to  fixteen  ounces  in  weight ;  covered 
with  leaves  to  prevent  their  flicking  together.  It  is  a  gummy 
refinous  fubftance,  foftifh,  and  tenacious,  efpecially  when 
warm  or  much  handled  ;  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour 
in  the  mafs,  and  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder.  It 
hath  a  faint  difagreeabfe  fmell,  and  a  bitter  tafte.  If 
chewed  a  little  it  affedls  the  tongue  with  a  fenfe  of  heat, 
which  fpreads  to  the  palate,  and  then  in  a  lefs  degree  to 
the  lips,  and  provokes  a  difcharge  of  faliva.  It  heats  the 
nofe,  and  fo  irritates  it  as  to  excite  a  fneezing. 

Choofe  that  in  which,  when  fliced,  no  vifible  impurities 
are  lodged  ;  when  broken,  appears  brightifh,  of  a  dark  red, 
blackifh  colour  ;  that  is  dry,  not  undluous,  but  mode¬ 
rately  ponderous  and  compafl  ;  that  is  inflammable,  of  an 
acrid  bitter  tafte,  a  faint  fmell  refembling  that  of  unripe 
poppy  heads,  and  without  any  empyreumatic  flavour ;  and 
that  communicates  to  water,  not  yellow,  but  a  reddifti 
tin£lure. 

Hippocrates  feems  not  to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  its-' 
narcotic  quality.  The  ancients  rarely  ufed  it.  Sylvius 
de  la  Boe  firft  brought  it  into  vogue.  Sydenham  firft  ufed 
it  in  the  fmall-pox ;  but  now  it  obtains  very  extenfively 
in  pra£lice. 

Bellonius  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  adulterated,  that  fome- 
times  a  pound  does  but  contain  about  four  ounces  that  is 
pure  genuine  opium  j  but  fuch  faulty  forts  are  not  brought 
amongft  us.  Sand  is  added  to  increafe  its  weight,  and 
many  foreign  bodies  are  found  mixed  with  if,  but  that 
the  juices  of  other  plants  are  added  does  not  appear  clear. 
However  it  is  ordered  to  be  purified  in  the  following 
manner — Opium  purificatum,  purified  opium. 
Take  of  opium,  cut  into  fmall  piece;,  one  pound;  proof 
fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints ;  digeft  the  opium  with  a 
gentle  heat,  ftirring  now  and  then  till  it  is  diffolved,  and 
filter  through  paper.  Diftill  the  tindlure  fo  prepared  to 
a  proper  thicknefs.  Purified  opium  fhould  be  kept  under 
two  forms ;  one  foft,  proper  for  forming  into  pills,  the 
other  hard,  which  may  be  reduced  into  po  tvder.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788. 

The  particular  matter  in  which  its  virtues  depend  hath 
not  yet  been  produced  in  a  feparate  ftate,  nor  is  it  known : 
but  whatever  it  is,  it  may  by  art  be  acuated,  concen¬ 
trated,  obtunded,  and  deftroyed.  The  principles  feparable 
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from  opium ,  are,  a  refin,  which  Neumann  fays  is  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  a  hard  and  a  foft  one.  Mr.  Awfiter  feems 
to  call  this  foft  refin,  its  thick  eflential  oil ;  they  both 
agree  in  that  this  foft  refill,  or  thick  oil,  chiefly  contains 
the  adlive  matter  of  opium ,  that  is  its  narcotic  quality, 
though  the  other  parts  are  ftill  mildly  anodyne  after  the 
feparation  of  the  foft  refin.  Befides  this  refin  there  is  a 
gummy  part,  a  faline  one,  which  Dr.  Alfton  fays  is  of  the 
nature  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  an  earth*  In  diftillation 
with  rectified  fpirit  little  or  nothing  rifes  from  the  opium, 
but  with  water  its  particular  fmell  is  brought  over.  The 
moft  adtive  parts  of  opium  are  fo  fixed,  that  it  keeps  many 
years  without  any  fenfible  infs  ;  a  dram  of  opium  was  kept 
in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  during  five  hours,  and  it  fcarce 
loft  a  grain  and  a  half  thereby.  It  diffolved  but  partially 
in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  or  in  water;  but  in  proof 
fpirit,  wine,  or  vinegar,  difl'olves  all  that  is  good,  the  im¬ 
purities  only  being  left.  Dr.  Alfton  fays,  that  twelve 
parts  of  opium  contain  five  parts  of  gum,  four  of  refin,  and 
three  of  earthy,  with  other  indilToluble  impurities*  The 
gum  is  a  mild  anodyne,  but  free  from  the  narcotic  and 
other  difagreeable  qualities  of  the  crude  opium.  The 
refm  is  almoft  taftelefs,  but  hath  a  very  mufty  fmell. 

Opium  enters  into  feveral  of  the  compofitions  of  the 
fhop ;  as  in  confedHo  opiata,  pulv.  e  creta  comp.  c.  opio ; 
pulvis  ipecac,  c.  tindf.  opii  ;  but  the  two  following  are  the 
principal. 

Pilul*e  ex  Opio.  Opium  Pills,  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  by  weight,  two  drams; 
extradl  of  liquorice,  by  weight,  one  ounce.  Beat  them 
until  they  are  perfedUy  united.  And  is  alfo  added  the 
fubfequent  powder. 

Pulvis  Opiatus.  Opiate  Powder. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  one  dram ;  burnt  or  pre¬ 
pared  hartfhorn,  nine  drams.  Mix  them.  The  former 
of  thefe  preparations  in  five  grains,  and  the  latter  in  ten 
grains,  contain  one  of  opium.  Pharm.Lond.  1788* 

Tincture  Opii.  Tinfture  of  Opium. 

Take  hard  purified  opium ,  ten  drams ;  proof  fpirit  of 
•wine,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain.  Pharm. 
Lond  1788. 

The  medical  properties  of  this  drug  are  both  numerous 
and  valuable;  even  fo  that  fome  have  denominated  it 
manus  Dei.  Its  operation  is  generally  accompanied  with 
a  flow  but  ftrong  and  full  pulfe,  a  flight  rednefs,  heat, 
and  itching  in  the  fkin ;  it  is  followed  by  a  weak  and 
languid  pulfe,  low  fpirits,  fome  difficulty  in  breathing,  or 
a  fenfe  of  tightnefs  about  the  breaft,  a  flight  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  fome  degree 
of  naufea,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  ftomach ;  but  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  to  be  underftood  of  a  full  dofe  when  no  parti¬ 
cular  difeafe  requires  it;  for  very  large  dofes  are  taken  in 
violent  diforders,  and  no  difagreeable  effedts  are  obferved 
to  follow. 

Perhaps  all  the  effedls  produced  by  opium  depends  on 
its  power  in  diminifhing  the  mobility,  and  in  a  certain 
manner  fufpending  the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluids.  In 
proper  dofes,  and  repeated  at  due  intervals,  it  is  narcotic, 
anodyne,  antifpafmodic  ;  it  abates  inflammation  both  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally ;  it  moderates  the  heat  in  fevers, 
and  affifts  other  medicines  in  producing  a  more  fpeedy 
efFedt;  it  difcufles  ftagnating  fluids,  whether  externally 
applied,  or  internally  adminiftered ;  it  removes  obftruc- 
tions  arifing  from  fpafms ;  abates  preternatural  irritabi¬ 
lity,  and  removes  convulfions  which  arife  therefrom ;  it 
promotes  the  dilcharges  through  the  fkin,  but  retards  all 
other  evacuations ;  abates  all  kinds  of  pains,  and  totally 
removes  fome;  as  a  carminative  it  exceeds  all  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  tribe,  for  its  efficacy  extends  through  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal. 

One  grain  of  pure  opium  is  generally  a  full  dofe  ;  three 
grains  can  hardly  ever  be  taken  by  an  healthy  man  who  is 
not  accuftomed  to  it ;  but  by  habit  an  ounce  in  a  day  may 
be  taken.  Garcias  fays  he  knew  a  perfon  who  took  ten 
drams  a  day.  In  Turkey,  at  this  day,  fober  people  take 
a'  dram,  and  drunken  ones  take  five  or  fix.  When  violent 
pains,  or  other  fymptoms  require  it,  Sydenham  obferves, 
the  dofe  and  its  repetition  maybe  proportioned  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  fymptoms.  Frequent  experience  manifefts 
the  propriety  of  large  dofes ;  in  fpafmodic  complaints 
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twenty-two  grains  of  pure  opium,  befides  three  hundred 
drops  of  laudanum,  have  been  given  in  the  fpaee  of  thirty- 
fix  hours ;  and  afterwards  no  remarkable  inconveniences 
were  obferved. 

When  imprudent  dofes  have  been  taken  through  mif- 
take,  or  with  an  ill  defign,  there  follows  immoderate 
mirth,  or  elfe  ftupidity,  giddinefs,  a  rednefs  of  the  face, 
fwelling  of  the  lips,  troublefome  dreams,  ftarting,  con-* 
vulfions,cold  fweats,  a  confiderable  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
imperfedl  fpeech,  flow  full  pulfe,  quick  breathing,  naufea, 
itching  in  the  fkin,  vomiting,  madnefs,  hiccough,  fainting, 
8c c.  Immediately  on  the  happening  of  fuch  an  accident, 
give  a  vomit  of  vitriolated  zinc,  purified,  and  repeat  it 
four,  five,  or  fix  times ;  if  the  conftitution  is  vigorous, 
bleed,  and  after  this  frequently  a  fpoonful  of  ffiarp  vine¬ 
gar  ;  befides  thefe,  finapifms  may  be  applied  to  the  feet, 
blifters  to  the  arms,  clyfters  of  tobacco  fmoak  may  be 
given,  fridtions  may  be  ufed,  as  the  cafe  feems  to  require. 
Vinegar  is  the  antidote,  yet  cordials  ffiould  fometimes 
accompany  it.  When  opium  is  given  in  a  folid  form,  the 
pure  opium  or  the  pills  above  mentioned,  will  be  the  beft  ; 
when  a  liquid  form  is  required,  folutions  in  wine,;  or  proof 
fpirit,  are  to  be  preferred. 

Alkaline  falts  dimiuifh  the  foporific  effedt  of  opium ; 
the  fixed  alkaline  falts  render  it  diuretic  ;  the  volatile  car¬ 
ries  it  through  the  Ikin  ;  and  acids  almoft  entirely  deftroy 
its  powers.  See  Ksempfer’s  Amamitates  Exoticre.  We- 
delius’s  Opiologia.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Mead  on  Poi- 
fons.  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works.  Dr.  Alfton’s  Diffi  on. 
Opium  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Elfays,  vol.  v.  Med.  Muf.  vol. 
i.  page  473,  &c.  Jones’s  Myftery  of  Opium.  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Medica. 

OPOBALSAMUM.  Balsam  of  Gilead.  See 
Balsama. 

OPOCALPASON,  Opocarpafon,  or  Opocarphathon. 
The  juice  of  a  tree  called  carpafus.  This  juiee  refe no¬ 
bles  myrrh ;  but  is  poifonous. 

OPODELDOC.  The  name  of  a  plafter  faid  to  be  in¬ 
vented  by  Mindererus  ;  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Paracel- 
fus.  At  prefent  the  medicine  known  by  this  name  is  the 
linim.  faponis,  formerly  called  linimentum  faponaceum. 

OPQDEOCELE.  A  rupture  through  the  foramen 
ifchii,  and  into  the  labia  pudenda. 

OPOPONAX.  The  plant  from  whence  the  gum 
Thus  is  produced,  is  known  by  the  names  of  opopona- 
cum,  panax  heracleum,  panax  cojlinum,  panax  pajlinaca , 
paflinaca  olufatia,  kyna.  Hercules’s  all-heal,  and 
opoponax-wort.  It  is  the  paftinaca  opoponax,  Linn. 

The  medicine  kept  under  the  name  of  opoponax ,  is  a 
gummy  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  opo- 
onax-wort,  which  grows  wild  in  warm  countries,  and 
ears  the  cold  of  our  own.  This  gum  is  brought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  fometimes  in  little  round 
drops,  but  generally  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddifh  yel¬ 
low  colour  on  the  outfide,  withfpecks  of  wh'te,  internally 
of  a  paler  colour,  and  often  variegated  with  large  white 
pieces  ;  they  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter  acrid 
naufeous  tafte  ;  they  diffolve  in  water,  and  in  fpirit.  As 
a  medicine,  this  gummy  refin  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an 
attenuant,  and  deobftruent;  in  large  dofes  it  is  laxative: 
dofes  from  3  i.  to  ji.  are  given  with  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  galbanum  and  ammoniacum  are  ufed.  This  is  the 
lead  diiagreable  of  the  fetid  gums,  and  therefore  of  the 
leaft  virtue,  and  retained  in  practice  merely  to  afford  a 
neceffary  variety.  See  Raii  Plift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Mad. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

OPPILATIO,  from  oppilo,  of  pilo,  to  condenfe.  Op  pi- 
la  tion  is  a  clofe  kind  of  obftrudtion  ;  for,  according  to 
Rhodius,  it  fignifies,  not  only  to  ffiut  out,  but  alfo  to  fill. 

OPPRESSIO.  The  catalepsy.  See  Catalepsis. 

OPULUS.  The  gelder-rose.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  two  fpecies,  but  no  medical  virtues.  A  fpecies  of 
acer  is  thus  called. 

OPTICUS  NERVUS,  from  oorrt/xai,  to  fee.  The  optic 
nerve.  This  nerve  with  its  fellow  are  the  fecond  pair 
which  proceed  from  the  brain,  where  they  are  united, 
but  foon  become  two  diftindt  cords,  each  paffing  through 
the  foramen  opticum  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  orbits.  They  unite  on  the  anterior  part  »f  the 
glandula  pituitaria,  but  foon  feparate  again,  and  pafs  to 
the  pofterior  of  the  eye,  into  which  they  are  inferted 
obliquely  towards  the  nofe.  The  optic  nerves  are  each 
furrounded  by  the  four  redti  mufcles  of  each  eye. 

OPUNTI  A,  It  is  a  ffirub  or  tree,  whofe  flowers  ex¬ 
pand 
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pa.nd  like  a  cafe,  having  each  a  great  number  of  ftamina 
in  the  centre,  growing  upon  the  tops  of  the  ovary.  The 
ovary  afterwards  becomes  a  fleffiy  umbilicated  fruit,  with 
a  foft  pulp,  inclofing  many  feeds  of  an  angular  ffiape. 
Boerhaave  mentions  eleven  fpecies.  They  are  chiefly 
noted  for  the  cochineal  which  are  gathered  from  them. 
See  Coccinilla. 

QPUNTIOIDES.  It  is  a  marine  plant,  ffiaped  like 
the  opuntia.  It  is  brittle  and  hard  ;  Boerhaave  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  two  fpecies,  and  reckons  them  among  vermifuge 
medicines. 

ORANGIA.  See  Auk  ant.  Hisp. 

GRATA.  See  Aurata. 

ORBICULARE  OS;  called  alfo  Icnticulare.  The 
name  of  a  fmall  round  bone  in  the  internal  ear.  It  refts 
on  the  Rapes,  and  the  incus  refts  on  it.  See  Auk  is.  . 

ORBICULARES  PALPEBRARUM  Muse.  Con- 
jlriftor  palpebrarum.  The  orbicular  mufcles  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  They  lie  under  the  Ikin  about  the  eye-lids ;  they 
rife  from  the  fide  of  the  nofe ;  thofe  fibres  which  run  on 
the  eye-lids  are  eliptical,  and  terminate  at  each  canthus. 
Thefe  mufcles  ffiut  the  eye-lids. 

ORBICULARIS.  A  name  of  the  fphindicr  ani.  Alfo 
of  the  fungus  called  crepitus  In  pi. 

Orbicularis  clausor.  The  orbicular  mufcle  of 
the  eye-lid. 

- Labiorum,  i.  e.  Sphmdfter  Iabiorum.  See 

Labia. 

ORBITA.  The  orbit  of  the  eye,  or  circular  cavity 
in  which  the  eye  is  placed. 

ORBIT  ALES  ARTERIiE.  The  arteries  of  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes.  They  are  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
arteries.  See  Maxii.lar.ia  Arteria. 

ORBIT  ARE  EXTERNUM  FORAMEN.  It  is  in 
the  os  maxillare,  below  the  orbit.  Through  it  the  nerves 
and  veflels  which  come  from  the  teeth  pafs  to  the  cheek. 

- - Internum  Foramen.  It  is  a  little  above  the 

os  planum  ;  through  it  goes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  to  the  nofe. 

ORBIT ARII  NERVI.  See  Motores  oculorum 
externi. 

ORBIT ARIUS  PROCESSUS.  See  Maxill aria 
Superiora  Ossa,  Os  Frontis,  and  Os  Sphe- 
Noides. 

-  ORCHEA.  Galen  fays  it  is  the  ferotum. 

ORCHIS.  A  testicle  ;  alfo  the  name  of  a  plant 
with  a  tefticulated  root ;  of  which  Boerhaave  enumerates 
fourteen  fpecies ;  and  Dale  adds  five  more. 

The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  following  fpecies ;  orchis , 
alfo  called  fatyrion ;  cynoforchis ;  tejliculus  caninus ;  fera- 
pias ;  male  fatyrion  ;  dogs  stones;  fools  stones. 
It  is  the  orchis  mafcula,  or  orchis  foliis  feflilibus  macu- 
latis,  bulbis  indivifis  nedlarii  labio  quadrilobo  crenulato, 
cornu  obtufo  petalis  dorfalibus  reflexis,  flore  purpureo, 
Linn.  Male  fool  stones. 

This  plant  hath  fix  or  feven  long,  narrow,  fmooth 
leaves,  variegated  with  dark-coloured  fpots  or  ftreaks, 
iffuing  from  the  root,  and  one  or  two  embracing  the  ftalk, 
which  is  Angle, roundiffi,  and  ftriated.  On  its  top  appears 
a  long  loofe  fpike  of  irregular,  naked,  purplifh,  red 
flowers,  confifting  each  of  fix  petala,  one  of  which  is 
large,  cut  into  three  fedfions,  hanging  downward  ;  the 
other  fmaller,  forming  a  kind  of  hood  above  it,  with  a 
tail  behind.  The  root  confifts  of  two  roundifh,  whitifh, 
tubercles  about  the  fize  of  nutmegs ;  one  plump  and 
juicy,  the  other  fungous  and  fomewhat  fhrivelled,  with  a 
few  large  fibres  at  the  top.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  fhady  grounds  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May 
or  fooner. 

The  plump  roots  or  bulbs  are  the  only  parts  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  ;  they  have  a  faint  fmell,  and  fweetifh  vifeid  tafte. 
Their  properties  are  fimilar  in  general  to  thofe  of  the  rad. 
althsew.  The  dried  roots  are  brought  from  Turkey, 
under  the  name  of  falep ,  and  faleby  formed  from  the  root 
of  the  orchis  moriobuL  Mr.  Moult/in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions  fays  it  may  be  formed  from  feveral  other 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  but  thofe  of  our  own  growth 
are  as  good.  Thofe  that  are  brought  from  Turkey  are  in 
oval  pieces,  of  a  ye-llowifh  white  colour,  clear,  and  pel¬ 
lucid,  very  hard  and  horny,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  tailing 
like  gum  tragacanth.  Our  orchis  roots,  when  robbed  of 
their  fkin  by  boiling  in  water,  and  then  dried  in  the  air, 
gain  exactly  the  fame  appearance.  Reduced  to  powder, 


and  difiolved  by  boiling  in  water,  a  mucilage  is  formed, 
which  is  of  a  very  nourifhing  quality  ;  more  fo  than  any 
other  known  vegetable,  though  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  as  a 
nutritious  root,  it  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  Sometimes 
it  occafions  coftivenefs,  but  this  is  remedied  by  a  little  of 
any  vegetable  acid  mixed  with  it,  or  a  little  fea-falt. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  powder  is  fufficient  for  a  gallon 
of  thick  mucilage.  The  powder  fhould  be  fprinkled  with 
a  little  boiling  water,  then  ftirred  well  into  it,  and  af¬ 
terwards  mixed  with  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled. 
If  this  powder  is  kept  dry  it  never  fpoils,  fo  would  be  an 
excellent  part  of  feamen’s  diet,  particularly  when  they 
are  in  warm  countries.  A  dram  and  a  half  of  fait  in  a 
pint  of  portable  falep,  is  not  difagreeable,  whence,  when 
frefh  water  fails  at  fea,  this  powder  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  expedient  for  Ieffening  that  inconvenience.  As  a 
diet,  it  far  exceeds  rice  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
for  children  particularly  it  is  peculiarly  proper.  As  a 
medicine,  the  falep  is  mucilaginous,  demulcent,  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fea-feurvy ;  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
teries  it  is  of  lingular  efficacy  by  lubricating  the  bowels, 
and  corre£ling  putrefadliob.  In  fymptomatic  fevers, 
from  the  abforption  of  pus,  a  plentiful  ufe  of  falep  is  very 
demulcent.  In  the  ftrangury  and  dyfury  it  is  of  fervice 
by  its  mucilage.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  PercivaFs 
Effays,  Med.  and  Exper.  Georgical  Effays,  vol.  iv. 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

Orchis  Bifolia.  See  Bifolium.  Dr.  Cullen  fays 
he  has  feea  the  falep  made  from  this  as  pure,  and  as  per¬ 
fect  as  any  that  comes  from  Turkey.  Mat.  Medica. 

ORCHOS.  The  extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  where 
the  eye-lafhes  grow. 

ORCHOTOMIA,  from  of xih  teficle,  and  to 

cut.  Castration. 

OREILLONS,  i.  e.  Mumps.  See  Cynanche  PA¬ 
ROTID.®  a. 

ORELLANA.  See  Orleana. 

OREOSELINUM.  The  galbanum  plant.  Boerhaave 
mentions  three  fpecies,  but  the  two  following  are  thofe 
which  afford  the  gum  galbanum. 

Oreofelinum  Africanum  galbaniferum  frutefeens  anafi 
folio. 

Oreofelinum  anifoides  arborefeens  Iiguftki  foliis  &  facie 
flore  luteo  Capitis  Bonse  Spsei.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  opi¬ 
um  ;  petrofelinum  montanum ;  apium  montanum  nigrum  > 
oreofelinum  apii  folio  minus.  Mountain-parsley. 

Of  this  and  the  two  following  fpecies,  the  roots  are 
flenderer  than  thofe  of  the  daucus,  and  not  la£lefcent ; 
the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  apium  or  cicuta ;  the 
feeds  are  oval,  flat,  large,  ftriated,  margiuated,  and 
fometimes  call  off  their  hulks. 

The  mountain-par  fey  grows  on  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Germany  and  other  countries.  It  heats  and  is  diuretic. 

Oreoselinum  pratense  cicutje  folio,  alfo 
called  daucus  /ilfaticus ;  angelica  prat  enfs  apii  folio . 

- Apii  folio  majus,  alfo  called  libanotis  nigra  ; 

genti ana  nigra ;  daucus  montanus,  cervaria nigra',  daucus fe- 
linoides  major  ;  laferpitium  minus  paludapii  folio  femine 
crifato'i  mountain-dauke  ;  or  black  hero-fran¬ 
kincense. 

It  grows  on  mountains  in  Italy,  and  flowers  in  July. 
The  feeds  are  opening,  inciding,  diuretic,  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

ORESTION.  In  Diofcorides  it  is  the  helenium.  See 
Raii  Hill. 

ORGANE  CELLULAIRE.  See  Cellulosa 

membrana. 

ORGASMUS,  from  cpyaco,  to  defre  vehemently ,  to  be 
turgid ,  or  properly  to  be  in  heat ,  as  fome  female  animals 
are  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year.  An  orgafm  ;  that 
is  a  violent  turgefcence,  and  motion  of  the  humours.  As 
Linnaeus  expreffes  it,  a  fubfultus  of  the  arteries. 

ORICIA.  A  fort  of  turpentine-tree,  fo  called  from, 
Oricus,  a  city  of  Epirus,  near  which  it  grows. 

ORICOLA.  See  Auricula  ursi. 

ORIENT  ALIA  FOLIA,  The  leaves  of  fena. 
ORIENT  ALE  GUMMI.  See  Gum.  Senega- 
lense. 

ORIGANO  COGNAT  A.  A  fpecies  of  marjoram. 

ORIGANUM.  Wild  marjoram.  Origanum  vul- 
gare,  Linn.  Boerhaave  enumerates  eleven  fpecies,  but 
the  two  following  are  the  chief  that  are  in  ufe.  Alfo  a 
name  for  a  fpecies  of  bafil, 
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Origanum  Anglicum,  called  alfo  orig.  vulgare 
fpontaneum  ;  major  ana  fylvejlris ;  acapnon  ;  fampfuchum  ; 
agrioriganum  ;  onitis  major  ;  origanum  ;  common  wild 
MARJORAM.  Origanum  vulgare,  Linn. 

It  is  a  plant  with  firm  round  ftalks,  and  oval  acuminated 
leaves,  that  are  uncut,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  It  is  fet  in 
pairs  on  ftiort  pedicles  5  on  the  tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of 
pale-red  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lips  are  entire,  and 
the  lower  cut  into  three  fegments,  fet  in  form  of  a  con¬ 
vex  umbel,  intermixed  with  roundifh  purplifh  leaves  ; 
each  flower  is  followed  by  four  minute  feeds  inclofed  in 
the  cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  dry  chalky  hills, 
and  gravelly  grounds  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  gar- 
den-marjoram,  and  much  reiembling  thyme,  with  which 
they  agree  in  medicinal  virtue,  as  alfo  with  marjoram  : 
infufions  of  them  are  drank  as  tea  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  diforders  of  the  breaft,  to  promote  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general ;  they  are  ufed  in  ner¬ 
vine  and  anti-rheumatic  baths;  the  dry  leaves  powdered 
are  a  good  errhine.  For  internal  ufe,  an  infufion  of  half 
an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  the  beft  pre¬ 
paration.  In  diftillation  with  water  they  yield  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  a  very  acrid  penetrating  elTential  oil, 
frnelling  ftrongly  of  the  origanum,  but  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  herb ;  this  oil  is  called  oil  of  thyme,  and  is  often  put 
into  hollow  teeth  to  allay  the  pain  of  them.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

- Creticum,  called  alfo  onitis ;  origany,  or 

candy  wild  marjoram.  The  flowery  tops  were 
formerly  brought  from  Crete,  and  are  indeed  fomewhat 
ftronger  than  ours ;  but  inftead  of  them  thofe  of  our 
own  growth  are  now  always  ufed.  See  alfo  Dictam- 
nus  Creticus. 

ORLEANA,  called  alfo  arbor  Mexicana  j  orellana, 
the  arnotto-tree.  See  Achiotl. 

The  arnotto-tree  is  the  bixa  orellana  of  Linmeus.  Dr. 
Brown,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it : 

Bixa  foliis  cordatis  cum  acumine  floribus  racemofis  ter- 
minalibus.  The  roucou  or  arnotto-tree.  This  curious 
Ihrub  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  cooler  vales  in  Ja¬ 
maica  ;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  or  more;  it  thrives  beft  in  a  cool  rich  foil,  and  fhoots 
molt  luxuriantly  near  fprings  and  rivulets.  All  the  feeds 
of  this  plant  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  wax,  which  is 
carefully  gathered  in  many  parts  of  America,  and  is  what 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  terra  orellana,  roucou, 
and  arnotto.  This  commodity  is  manufactured  in  the 
following  manner, viz.  when  the  feed-veflels  are  fullgrown, 
and  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  maturity,  they  are  picked  off  and 
opened,  and  the  feeds  gathered  and  put  into  convenient 
jars.  When  they  have  a  quantity  of  thefe,  proportioned 
to  their  veflels  and  defign,  they  throw  in  as  much  hot 
water  as  may  be  fufficient  to  dilute  and  fufpend  the  wax 
or  pulp,  with  eafe,  which  is  gradually  wafhed  away  from 
the  feeds,  both  with  the  hand  and  the  fpatula.  When  all 
the  wax  is  wafhed  off,  and  the  feeds  appear  quite  naked, 
they  are  taken  out,  and  the  wafli  left  to  fettle  :  but  when 
the  wax  is  thoroughly  fubfided,  the  clear  incumbent 
waters  are  decanted  off,  and  the  fediment  put  into  {hal¬ 
low  veflels  to  be  dried  gradually  in  the  {hade.  When  this 
mafs  acquires  a  due  confiftence,  it  is  made  into  balls  or 
cakes,  and  left  to  dry  in  fome  open  airy  place,  until  it 
grows  firm  and  hard,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  or  the 
market.  The  wax  is  a  cool  agreeable  rich  cordial,  and 
hath  been  long  in  ufe  amongft  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
in  America,  who  {till  mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  both  to 
heighten  the  flavour,  and  raife  the  colour.  It  is  faid  to 
be  a  fuccefsful  remedy  againft  the  bloody-fiux.  It  is  ufed 
as  a  pigment.  It  is  often  mixed  with  other  ingredients 
both  by  painters  and  dyers.  The  roots  have  much  the 
fame  properties  as  the  wax,  but  the  roots  are  fomewhat 
more  diuretic. 

This  American  fhrub  is  retained  inhot-houfes  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  from  America ;  fown 
in  pots  in  fpring,  and  plunged  in  a  bark  bed ;  the  plants 
are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  always  re¬ 
tained  in  the  ftoves. 

Father  Labat  fays,  that  the  Indians  prepare  an  arnotto 
of  a  bright  finning  red  colour,  almoft  equal  to  carmine. 


The  arnotto  is  difficultly  diflolved  in  water,  which  It 
tinges  of  a  pale,  brownifh,  yellow  colour.  It  readily  dif- 
folves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  rectified,  to  which  it  gives  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  is  ufed  in  varnifhes  to  give  an 
orange  hue  to  the  Ample  yellows*  Alkaline  fait  renders 
it  foluble  in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its  Colour. 

ORNITHOGALUM.  Boerhaave  enumerates  eleven 
fpecies  ;  but  only  the  following  hath  any  medical  proper-* 
ties  attributed  to  it,  viz.  the  ornithogalum  umbellatum 
medium  anguftifolium ;  called  alfo  ornith'ogalarc.  The 
star  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens;  it 
flow'ers  in  May ;  the  root  is.  bulbous  or  tuberous,  and 
is  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  ufed,  as  are  alfo  the 
feeds.  See  Raii  Hift.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  fquills.  See 
SciLLAi 

ORNITHOGLOSSUM.  Bird’s-tongue.  So  the 
feeds  of  the  common  afii-tree  are  called  from  their  fhape. 

ORNITHOPODIUM.  Bird’s-foot.  There  is  an¬ 
other  fpecies  called  telephium  ;  fcorpioides  ;  scorpion- 
wort.  They  grow  on  fandy  and  gravelly  places  ;  they 
flower  in  fummer.  Their  feeds  deftroy  the  ftone  in  the. 
kidneys ;  but  are  very  rarely  ufed.  Boerhaave  mentions 
four  more  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted  as  medicinal. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

ORNUS.  The  ash-tree  which  affords  manna.  It 
is  aifo  a  name  for  the  for  bus  aucuparia.  See  Sdrbus  Syl- 
VESTRIS. 

OROBANCHE,  alfo  called  fquamaria ;  anblatum ;  den- 
taria  major-,  aphyllo'n-,  Mathiolus’s  great  tooth- 
wort.  It  grows  in  lanes  and  fhady  places,  and  flowers 
.in  April  or  May.  There  is  another  fpecies  called  rapum 
geniftre,  broom-rape.  It  grows  to  the  roots  of  broom, 
whence  its  name,  and  amongft  corn ;  it  flowers  in  June. 
See  Raii  Hift.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  hypocijlis. 

OROBUS,  alfo  called  ajlragalus-,  aftragaloides-,  ajlra- 
galo ;  chameebalano ;  WOOD-PEASE;  heath-pease. 
It  grows  in  woody  places  ;  flowers  in  April ;  ripens  its 
feeds  in  May  ;  the  tubera  of  the  root  taftes  like  liquorice, 
and  in  Scotland  is  ufed  as  liquorice  is  with  us.  They  call 
the  plant  karemyle.  See  Raii  Hift. . 

Orobus.  ?q  -p 

GROBRYCHIS  PEREGRINA.  ibce  -tRVUM* 

ORPIMENT.  It  is  a  cryptometalline  foffil ;  a  fpecies 
of  arfenic  flos,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  a  fcaly 
ftruclure.  Edward’s  Elements  of  Foflilogy.  See  Auri- 
pigmentum. 

ORTHOCOLON,  from  o$o<;,Jlrait,  and  xatov,  a  limb. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  ftiff  joint,  and  is  when  it  cannot  be  bend¬ 
ed,  but  remains  ftrait.  See  Anchylosis. 

QRTHOPNCEA.  This  difeafe,  when  neither  a  fpecies 
of  afthrna  nor  of  dyfpnoea,  is  only  a  fymptom  of  fome 
other  difeafe.  It  is  a  fighing  fuffocating  refpiration,  and 
the  patient  muft  be  ereSt  to  breathe ;  of  this  there  are 
many  fpecies,  viz. 

Orthopnoea  Spasmodic  a,  7  Asthma  spon- 

- Hysteria.  ^  taneum.  See 

Asthma.  ,  . 

a  Lipomate,  i.  e.  DyfpnseaJ 


ficca. 


ab  EIydropneumonia,  i.  e. 


Dyfpnoea  aquofa.  .  >  SecDvsPKOEA. 

-  PlNGUEDINOS A,  i.  e.  Dyfp-  1 


noea  pinguedinofa. 

- Traumatica,  i 

ncea  thoracica. 

- -  a  vaporibus. 

- -  A  DEGLUTITIS. 

— —  A  FUNGIS. 

-  AB  ANTIPATHIA. 


Dyfp-  ! 

J 


h.  f.  Dyspnoea 

TRINSECA. 


EX- 


— = — •  A  BRONCHOCELE. 

ORVALA.  A  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  fclaria. 
See  IIorminum. 

ORVIETANUM.  Orvietan.  A  celebrated  anti¬ 
dote,  fo  called  from  Orvieto,  a  city  of  Italy,  where  it 
was  firft  ufed ;  though  fome  fay  its  inventor  was  one 
H.  F.  Orvietanus,  and  that  it  is  named  after  him.  It  is 
an  ele&ary,  made  up  of  many  ingredients  mixed  with 
honey. 

ORYZA.  Rice.  Alfo  called  arac.  It  hath  its 
grains  dilpofed  into  a  panicle,  which  are  almoft  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  covered  with  a  thick  hulk,  like  barley. 
Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is  the  mildeft. 
It  is  lefs  vil'cous  than  wheat,  but  it  is  alfo  lefs  nourilhing. 
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It  is  ufed  as  a  diet  in  diarrhoeas,  but  the  falep  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  idea  of  its  being  hurtful  to  the  eyes  is 
without  foundation.  Rice  delights  in  a  moift  foil,  and 
grows  even  in  water.  In  China  they  ferment  the  rice, 
and  diftil  from  it  the  liquor  called  arrack. 

Oryza  Germanica.  A  fpecies  of  barley. 

OS.  A  bone.  Bones  confiil  of  a  mucilage  and  an 
earthy  matter.  Acids  diftolve  this  earthy- matter,  leaving 
the  bone  of  its  original  fhape,  but  foft.  The  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  forming  bone,  is  depofited  by  the  exhaling  arteries. 
The  number  of  bones  are  304. 

The  bones  are  compofed  of  fibres,  difpofed  in  laminae, 
which  laminte  laid  over  each  other,  compofe  the  fubftance 
of  the  bone.  In  the  foetus  the  bones  feem  a  net-work 
of  threads,  but  when  ofiification  is  farther  advanced, 
thefe  threads  are  not  fo  apparent,  the  interftices  being  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  others.  The  bones  are  compofed  of  a  hard, 
folid,  of  a  cellular,  and  of  a  reticular  part.  The  cellular 
part  is  formed  by  the  inner  laminae  of  the  folid  part,  de¬ 
parting  towards  the  axis  of  the  bone.  The  reticular  part 
lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  and  by  degrees,  at  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  extremities,  unites,  feeming  partly  to  form 
the  cellular  part.  There  are  no  nails  to  join  the  laminse  as 
fome  have  deferibed ;  they  are  rather  connefted  by  tranf- 
verfe  fibres.  The  cavity  of  the  bones  ferves  not  only  to 
contain  the  marrow,  but  by  the  increafe  of  the  diameter, 
the  fhrength  of  the  bone  is  augmented.  The  bones  have 
numerous  blood-vefl'els,  but  especially  in  the  fpongy  and 
reticular  parts,  though  the  folid  part  is  not  without  them ; 
thefe  veflels  run  according  to  the  dire£Hon  of  the  fibres  of 
the  bone\  thus,  in  the  long  bones  they  run  longitudinally. 
In  the  round  bones,  as  in  the  os  bregmatis,  they  run  radi¬ 
ated,  becoming  lefs  and  lefs  vifible  as  they  approach  to  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  becaufe  there  the  laminse  are  the  thick- 
eft.  The  bones  are  full  of  pores  for  the  admiffion  of  vef- 
fels ;  in  the  middle  thefe  pores  are  more  large  and  confpi- 
euous,  in  the  extremities  they  are  fmaller.  In  every  cylin¬ 
drical  bone  there  is  a  hole  about  its  middle  for  the  admif¬ 
fion  of  an  artery  and  its  vein,  which  paffes  flanting  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  branches  through  the  inter¬ 
nal  periofteum,  or  membrana  medulhe,  which  lies  betwixt 
the  medulla  and  the  internal  furface  of  the  bone ,  and  even 
branch  externally  again  through  the  bone.  Thefe  branches 
frequently  anaftomofe,  whence  the  bone  may  be  nouriihed 
from  within  outwards,  as  well  as  from  without  inwards. 
This  internal  periofteum  is  liable  to  the  diforders  of  other 
vafcular  fubftanccs,  as  inflammation,  obftruclion,  fuppu- 
ration,  &c.  with  their  confequences  :  but  where  thefe  hap¬ 
pen,  the  ftrutSture  of  the  bone  is  frequently  quite  deftroy- 
ed,  as  in  the  fpina  ventofa.  If  is  fuppofed  that  bones  are 
furnifhed  with  nerves,  and  yet  they  moftly  feem  infenfible; 
though  the  granulations  from  them  are  extremely  fenfible. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  veflels  fui  generis,  whofe  office 
is  to  carry  bony  matter,  and  occafionally  to  abforb  it ;  as 
a  proof  of  this,  the  mollities  offium,  from  a  fcorbutic,  or 
a  venereal  caufe,  feems  rather  a  defedl  of  this  bony  matter, 
than  of  marrow.  The  membrana  medullse,  not  only  lines 
the  furface  of  the  bone  internally,  but  alio  divides  the  mar¬ 
row  into  veficles  or  membranous  bags,  which  are  furnifhed 
with  very  fine  minute  veflels.  The  middle  part  of  the 
larger  bones,  is  much  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  extremity, 
to  give  a  greater  firmnefs  to  the  joint,  and  to  allow  a  greater 
fpace  for  the  fleffiy  belly  of  the  mufcles.  The  middle  part 
of  the  bones  is  not  fmaller  than  the  extremities  merely  by 
preflure,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  foetus  ;  it  is  their  ori¬ 
ginal  conformation,  though  preflure  feems  to  have  fome 
effedt  in  this  cafe,  as  we  may  obferve  in  a  weakly  confti- 
tution,  and  in  women  of  a  fedentary  life.  The  bones  are 
entirely  fmooth,  though  in  a  robuft  habit  there  are  cavities 
and  furrows  on  their  furface  formed  by  the  adfion  of  the 
mufcles.  The  bones  are,  cieteris  paribus,  weaker  in  their 
middle  part,  from  their  diameter  being  lefs ;  whence  in 
this  part  they  are  more  expofed  to  fradtures ;  but  to  com- 
penfate  this,  there  are  more  lamellse  in  the  middle  than  in 
the  extremities,  and  they  are  mofe  compadlly  joined ; 
there  is  a  cavity  alfo  there  which  contains  the  marrow,  and 
thus  the  Ihrength  in  this  part  is  greater  than  otherwife  it 
would  be.  Many  bones  have  protuberances  rifing  out  of 
them,  which  are  called  proceffes ;  and  in  many  there  are 
cavities;  if  thefe  are  deep,  with  large  brims,  they  are  called 
cotylae ;  if  fuperficial,  glenae  or  glenoid  ;  which  general 
clafies  are  divided  into  feveral  fpecies,  of  which,  pits  are 
fmall  roundilh  channels,  funk  perpendicularly  into  the 
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bone ;  furrows  are  long  narrow  canals,  formed  in  the  fur¬ 
face;  niches  are  fmall  breaches  in  the  bone',  finuofities  are 
broad  but  fuperficial  depreffions  without  brims;  foffie  are 
large  deep  cavities,  which  are  not  equally  furrounded  by 
high  brims;  finufes  are  large  cavities  within  the  bones  with 
fmall  openings  ;  foramina,  or  holes,  are  canals  that  pierce 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  bones.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ca¬ 
vities  are  to  allow  room  for  heads  of  bones  to  play  in;  to 
defend  and  lodge  fofter  parts ;  and  to  afford  a  paftage  for 
veflels,  mufcles,  &c.  The  bones  are  deftroyed  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  fubjedfs,  by  the  excefs  of  air,  or  by  blood  lodging  up¬ 
on  them.  The  clafles  into  which  the  bones  are  divided 
are  ufually  as  follow,  ift,  The  cylindrical;  thefe  are  com- 
padt  in  the  middle,  and  fpongy  in  their  extremities.  2dly, 
Spherical ;  thefe  are  entirely  fpongy,  except  a  thin  plate 
on  the  external  furface.  3dly,  The  flat;  they  are  com-  > 
pad!  on  the  outfide  and  infide,  but  between  the  plates  are 
fpongy.  4thly,  The  irregular,  which  when  thick,  are 
like  the  round,  and  when  thin  are  like  the  flat  ones. 

Mr.  Sheldon  obferves,  that  bones  are  compofed  of  fibres 
connected  by  cellular  fubftance  ;  there  are  two  portions  in 
bone,  one  the  living  vafcular  or  organized  part ;  the  other 
dead  calcareous  earth,  which,  though  a  dead  matter  trea- 
fured  up  in  a  living  fubftance,  yet  does  not  ftimulate  or 
irritate.  If  bone  is  foaked  in  fpirit  of  fait  and  water,  it  will 
leave  nothing  but  veflels  and  membranes;  it  appears  to  be 
an  inorganic  concrete,  but  it  is  very  much  organized. 
The  fource  of  blood  to  the  bone ,  is  from  the  internal  and 
external  periofteum,  whofe  veflels  copioufly  anaftomofe 
with  each  other  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  In  the  flat 
bones  the  veflels  anaftomofe  in  the  diploe  or  meditullium. 
The  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  abforbents,  are  all  in  like 
manner.  All  the  ipongy  bones,  as  the  fternum,  verte¬ 
bra,  facrum,  &c.  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  ligamentous 
fubftance.  The  earth  of  bones  is  confidered  by  the  che- 
mifts  as  the  pureft ;  they  call  it  virgin  earth.  The  whole 
fenfibility  of  the  bone  does  not  refide  in  the  periofteum  : 
bone  becomes  moft  exquifitely  fenfible,  in  the  difeafed  in¬ 
flamed  ftate,  owing  to  the  veflels  fwelling,  and  the  fub¬ 
ftance  round  them  being  inelaftic. 

See  Havers  on  the  Bones',  Monro’s  Ofteology;  Thomp- 
fon  on  the  Bones-,  Chefelden  and  Albinus’s  Ofteography; 
Nelbit’s  and  Kerckringius’s  Ofteology ;  Monfieur  Cour- 
tial’s  Obf.  Anat.  fur  les  Os.  On  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bones t 
fee  Petit. 

Os.  The  mouth.  Its  internal  parts  are  the  lips,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  the  border  or  edge  of  each  lip ;  the 
foflula  which  runs  from  the  feptum  narium  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  tranfverfe  fold  which  feparates  the 
under  lip  from  the  chin.  The  internal  parts  are  the  palate, 
the  feptum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  amygdahe,  the  gums, 
the  frana  of  the  lips,  and  the  tongue  with  its  apex,  root, 
fides,  and  franum. 

Os  Externum.  In  midwifery,  the  entrance  into 
the  vagina  is  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  which  is  called  the  os  internum. 

-  internum.  Called  alfo  os  tinea,  and  amphidson.  ,  i 

In  midwifery,  the  orifice  into,  or  mouth  of  the  womb, 
is  thus  called  in  oppofition  to  the  entrance  into  the  va- 
gina,  which  is  called  the  os  externum.  If  the  os  inter -  i 

num  is  long  and  hard,  when  pains  like  labour  come  on,  i 

a  clyfter  and  an  anodyne  may  be  given,  for  the  pains  are 
not  labour-pains.  The  os  tincae  is  fometimes  open,  a 
month  or  two  before  the  time  for  labour ;  but  it  Ihould  be 
remembered  that  its  thicknefs  and  foftnefs  undergoes  not 
fuch  alterations,  but  remains  the  fame  whether  open  or 
{hut,  until  labour  comes  on.  Nor  does  it  always  point 
in  one  diredlion  during  pregnancy,  nor  in  the  beginning 
of  labour.  If  the  os  internum  is  rigid,  fcooping  is  bad. 
When  opened  by  the  membranes,  it  is  foft,  and  then  if 
contradfcd  again  from  the  difeharge  of  the  waters,  it  is 
eafily  dilated.  It  fometimes  is  hardened  and  thickened 
by  age,  or  by  frequent  labours,  and  then  tire  birth, 
though  natural,  is  fomewhat  retarded.  The  manner  of 
dilating  the  os  externum  and  internum  is  thus ;  having 
the  hand  well  greafed,  begin  to  dilate  the  external  parts 
gradually,  introducing  the  fingers  one  after  the  other, 
and  moving  them  in  a  rotatory  manner  ;  when  the  hand 
is  in  the  vagina,  begin  gradually  to  dilate  the  os  internum , 
refting  at  intervals,  both  for  your  own  eafe  and  that  of 
the  woman,  who  fuffers  much  from  this  pradfice ;  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  more  care  and  patience,  in  proportion  to 
the  rigidity  of  the  parts.  When  the  hand  can  be  intro- 
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duced  into  the  uterus,  let  it  enter  with  its  back  to  the 
uterus,  and  the  palm  towards  the  membranes. 

Os  leonis.  See  Antirrhinum 

■ - Tinc^e.  See  Os  Internum. 

OSCEDO.  Yawning. 

OSCHEALIS  HERNIA;  or.  Oscheocele.  A 
fcrotal  rupture. 

OSCHEOCELE.  ?  Hydrocele.  By  the  former 

OSCHEOPHYMA.  j  of  thefe  names  Vogel  calls  the 
rupture  which  defcends  into  the  fcrotum. 

OSCHEON.  The  scrotum.  Galen  gives  this 
name  to  the  os  uteri. 

OSCITANS.  The  yawning  fever. 

OSCITATIO,  alfo  chafme.  Yawning.  Boerhaave 
fays,  “  the  effedts  of  yawning  (he  fpeaks  of  it  in  the 
healthy)  is  to  move,  accelerate,  and  equally  diftribute  all 
the  humours  through  all  the  veflels  of  the  body,  confe- 
quently  to  qualify  the  mufcles  and  organs  of  fenfation  for 
their  various  fundtions.”  Juft  after  deep,  a  perfon  is 
moft  inclined  to  yawn ,  and  ftretch  his  limbs,  becaufe  a 
greater  quantity  going  off  by  the  pores  at  this  time  than 
at  any  other,  whenever  a  perfon  awakes,  the  increafed 
contradlion  that  then  happens,  clofes  much  of  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  in  the  cutaneous  paffages,  which  will  con¬ 
tinually  give  fuch  irritations  as  excite  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing  ;  and  fuch  motions,  by  fhaking  the  membranes  of 
the  whole  body,  and  fhifting  the  contadls  of  their  fibres, 
and  the  inclofed  matter,  by  degrees  throws  it  off.  Hence 
we  fee  the  reafon  why  healthful  ftrong  people  are  moft 
inclined  to  fuch  motions ;  they  perfpire  moft  in  time  of 
fleep,  and,  therefore  have  more  of  the  perfpirable  matter 
to  lodge  in  the  pores,  and  hence  great  irritations  there¬ 
unto.  The  advantages  of  fome  little  exercife  juft  after 
waking  in  a  morning  are  confiderable,  as  it  throws  off  all 
the  perfpirable  matter  that  is  ready  for  its  exit  out  of  the 
body. 

When  yawning  is  troublefome,  Plippocrates  fays,  that 
long  deep  refpiration,  or  drawing  in  the  air  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  cures  it. 

OSCULATORIUS  MUSCULUS.  See  Sphincter 

LABIORUM. 

OSMUNDA  Vulgaris  &  palustris.  It  is  a 
plant  which  bears  no  flowers,  but  its  fruit  in  clufters. 
See  Filix  Florida,  and  Lunaria. 

Osmunda  Regalis.  See  Filix  Florida. 

• - Ossa  Batus.  SeeBoROzAiL. 

OSSA  e'CORDE  CERVI.  The  bone  of  a  stag’s 
heart.  It  is  flat,  oblong,  and  without  fmell  or  tafte. 
It  is  formed  by  the  oflification  of  the  arteries. 

OSSERVAZIONI,  i.  e.  Mumps.  See  Cynanche 
Parotid.®  a. 

OSSICULUM.  In  botany,  it  is  the  fhell,  or  hard 
covering  of  feeds,  like  bony  lamella. 

OSSIFICATIO.  Ossification.  Dr.  Nefbit  fays, 
that  in  the  blood,  or  a  fluid  fecreted  from  it,  there  is  an 
ojjifying  juice,  confifting  of  particles,  that  are  not  appa¬ 
rent  ;  that  whenever  nature  defigns  an  oflification  between 
membranes,  or  within  a  cartilage,  {he  occafions  a  more 
than  ufual  afflux  of  this  fluid,  which  fo  diftends  the 
veflels  that  were  before  invifible,  as  to  make  them  capable 
of  receiving  the  red  globules  of  blood,  which  are  always 
to  be  feen  near  the  place  where  ojffication  is  begun.  In 
this  blood,  gritty  bony  particles  are  to  be  felt  by  the  point 
of  a  knife,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  attradlion 
and  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the  ojjifying  juice  obftrudt- 
ed,  along  with  the  other  groffer  fluids  in  the  beginning 
of  the  veflels  prepared  to  receive  the  refluent  juices.  The 
blood  being  capable  of  forming  fine  membranes,  the 
membranous  parts  of  a  bone,  which  adt  as  a  gluten  to 
keep  thefe  particles  and  fibres  together,  if  there  be  any 
fuch  that  do  not  arife  from  the  coats  of  its  veflels,  are 
produced  by  a  cohefion  round  the  cretaceous  particles  of  a 
part  of  the  fluid,  in  which  they  were  generated  and  con¬ 
tained.  Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve  as  a  bed 
between,  or  within  which  the  bony  particles  are  depo- 
fited,  or  fhoot ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  or  continuation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  one  fubftance  to  thofe  of  the  other,  as  is 
evident  in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept  long  enough 
in  water,  and  then  flit  ;  for  the  bone  will,  as  foon  as  the 
large  veflels  that  enter  its  fubftance  are  divided,  flip  as 
eafily  from  it  as  an  a<jorn  does  out  of  its  cup  ;  and  there 


is  a  fmoothnefs  and  a  polifh  of  the  parts  of  both  carti¬ 
lage  and  bone,  which  fhew  there  is  no  conjunction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  two  fubftances.  While  the  bones  are 
increafing  within  cartilages,  the  cartilages  are  extended 
and  fpread  out,  by  which,  with  the  preffure  which  they 
fuffer,  and  the  great  influx  of  various  fluids,  and  the  nu¬ 
tritious  matter  being  hindered  from  flowing  freely  into 
them,  they  decreafe  continually,  and,  at  laft,  may  truly 
be  faid  to  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  Ledtures,  fupports  Dr.  Nefbit’? 
opinion,  by  curious  anatomical  preparations,  which  op- 
pofe  Kerkringius  and  others,  who  fay  that  bones  are  car¬ 
tilages  in  their  original  ftate. 

Mr.  Cruikfhank  obferves  refpecHng  oflification,  that  Dr. 
Hunter  ufed  to  fend  round,  at  ledtures,  a  preparation  of 
the  patella,  in  which  he  demonftrated,  that  the  oflifi ca¬ 
tion  of  that  bone  began  by  the  arteries  ojjifying  in  the  cen  • 
tre  of  the  cartilage,  which,  in  young  fubjedts,  fupplies 
the  place  of  bony  patella.  Mr.  Cruikfhank  adds,  that  he 
hath  profecuted  that  fubjedt,  from  the  firft  appearance  of 
an  off  flying  artery,  to  the  perfect  formation  of  the  patella. 
He  fuppofed  that  the  fame  thing  took  place  in  all  other 
bones,  and  accordingly  made  preparations  to  demonftrate 
it  in  every  bone  of  the  body  ;  and  can  fhow  that  ojftfica - 
tion  is  not  only  begun,  but  carried  on  by  the  ojjifying  of 
the  arteries. 

Oflifi cations  frequently  happen  in  the  aorta,  lungs,  pe¬ 
ricardium,  and  other  parts,  and  advances  in  infants  in 
proportion  to  the  vis  vitae  :  thus  women  judge  of  a  child’s 
ftrength  by  the  dirnerifions  of  its  fontanel. 

In  flat  bones,  it  begins  in  the  centre,  and  fhoots  to¬ 
wards  the  circumference.  In  long  bones  it  begins  in 
the  middle,  {hooting  towards  the  extremities. 

See  Kerckringius,  Coiterus,  Eyffonius,  Ruyfch,  Nef¬ 
bit,  Albinus,  and  Monro. 

OSSIFRAGA.  See  Osteocolla. 

OSTAGRA,  from  ortov,  a  bone ,  and  ay  pa,  a  laying  hold 
of.  A  forceps  to  take  out  bones  with. 

OSTEITES,  /  called  alfo  oflifraga ,  ojleolithos , 

OSTEOCOLLA,  y  holofieus ,  amojleus ,  ojlracites,  Jle~ 

lockites,  GLUE-BONE  ;  STONE,  BONE-BINDER.  It  is  the 
petrified  root  of  a  tree,  as  of  the  poplar,  pine,  &c.  It 
is  found  in  fandy  places  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany ; 
the  fand  in  which  it  is  met  with  hath  a  large  mixture  of 
fine,  white,  calcareous  earth,  which  flicks  to  the  fingers, 
looks  like  meal,  and  when  wafhed  by  the  rains  into  any 
cavity,  hath  the  appearance  of  an  emulfion.  Of  this  fand 
and  calcareous  earth,  fo  infinuated  into  the  roots  of  the 
trees  as  to  make  them  have  a  ftony  appearance,  is  the 
ofleocolla  formed.  In  foffilogy  it  is  placed  amongft  the 
calcareous  ftones.  It  hath  been  famed  for  its  virtue  of 
promoting  a  coalition  of  fradtured  bones.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Philof.  Tranf. 

OSTEOCOPI,  from  o;eqv,  a  bone,  and  Koorof,  uneaji~ 
nefs.  Pain  in  the  bones  caufed  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours  in  the  fpina  ventofa  ;  thefe  pains  are  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  periofteum  of  the  bone;  they  referable  that -of 
great  wearinefs. 

OSTEOGENEIA,  from  ortov,  a  bone,  and  ytvuot,  gene ~ 
ration.  Osteogeny.  It  treats  of  the  genefis  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  bone  under  its  feveral  original  ftates. 

OSTEOGENICA.  Medicines  which  promote  the 
generation  of  a  callus. 

OSTEOGRAPHIA.  Osteography,  from  oreav, 
a  bone,  and  ypctou,  to  defcribe.  It  defcribes  a  fkeleton, 
and  all  the  bones  which  compofe  the  feveral  parts  there¬ 
of  ;  or  it  is  the  dodtrine  which  defcribes  the  bones. 
OSTEOLITHOS.  See  Osteocolla. 
OSTEOSARCOSIS,  Is  when  the  bones  becomes 
foft,  and  flexible,  as  fometimes  happens  in  the  fcurvy* 
and  is  faid  to  be  relieved  by  the  catapl.  antiparalyt. 

OSTIARUS.  The  pylorus. 

OSTIOLA.  Small  doors.  So  Mundinus  calls  the 
valves  in  the  veflels  of  the  heart. 

OSTIOLOGIA,  from  onov,  a  bone ,  and  Myo;,  a  dif- 
conrfe  on  ofleology.  A  description  of  the  bones. 
The  dodtrine  relative  to  the  bones.  It  includes  ofieogeny, 
ofteography ,  and  fynofleography.  See  Monro’s  Ofleology . 

OSTRACITES,  alfo  called  ojlrca  labris  non  crenatisi 
■ojlracite.  Hobgoblin’s-claw.  It  is  a  ftony  fubftance, 
of  the  fhape  of  an  oyfter-fhell  petrified  by  fparry  matter. 
It  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  pumice-ftone  to  take  off  hairs. 

A  name 
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A  name  of  the  ofteocolla ;  alfo  a  fpecies  of  cadmia, 
which  is  thin,  and  generally  earthy  and  black.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  of  the  botryites. 

OSTREA.  The  Oyster.  It  is  an  excellent  diet 
if  eaten  raw,  for  thofe  who  digeft  llowly,  and  whofe  fto- 
machs  abound  with  acidities.  It  feems  to  be  confider- 
ably  nutritious,  and  more  fo,  becaufe  it  is  not  readily 
peripired  ;  befides,  it  prevents  the  perfpiration  of  other 
aliments.  The  fhells  are  excellent  abforbents,  and  are 
generally  ufed  to  correct  acidity  in  the  prirme  vine.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  taken  into  the  ftomach  they  fhould  be  cal¬ 
cined  in  the  fun  ;  or  if  burnt  in  the  fire,  they  become  a 
better  kind  of  lime  than  the  flone-lime  for  calculous 
complaints  •,  and  after  being  feveral  times  ufed  for 
making  the  lime-water  with,  they  may  be  ufed  as  abfor¬ 
bents.  The  hollow  fhells  contain  molt  of  the  fine  white 
earth.  The  rough  matter  of  the  fhell  contains  much 
fea-falt.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 

OSTRITIUM,  or  Ostrutium.  Master-wort. 

OSTRUTHIUM.  See  Imperatoria. 

OSTRYA,  or  Ostrys,  called  alfo  tragus ,  carpenus , 
betulus.  The  horn-beam.  It  is  a  tree  which  is  found 
in  woods  and  hedges.  It  is  not  noted  for  any  medical 
ufe.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

OSYRIS,  called  alfo  cajjia  poetica ,  caff  a  Latinorum , 
caflia  lignea  Monfpellenfium.  Poets  rosemary.  The 
whole  fhrub  is  aftringent.  It  grows  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe. 

O  syris,  Linaria ,  Toad-flax,  and  Chenopodium , 
summer  cypress. 

OTALGIA,  from  «?,  an  ear ,  and  oo'Kyo;,  pain.  A 
PAIN  in  the  EAR.  This  diforder  affedts  the  concha,  and 
the  whole  meatus  auditorius.  It  is  attended  with  inflam¬ 
mation,  tumors,  pundtion,  erofion,  tenfion,  pulfation, 
and  a  fenfe  of  weight.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety 
of  phlogofis  phlegmone. 

Extraneous  bodies  falling  into  the  meatus  auditorius, 
or  whatever  excites  pain  in  other  parts,  may  caufe  it  here. 

The  quality  of  the  wax  may  be  faulty,  and  be  a  caufe  ; 
but  the  moft  frequent  caufes  are  heat  and  cold,  fometimes 
an  acrid  ferum  is  fecreted  in  the  glands  of  the  ear. 

When  the  wax  or  other  humours  are  faline,  they  ex¬ 
cite  a  pricking  pain •,  when  the  falts  in  thefe  humours 
are  corrofive,  they  excite  a  gnawing  pain ;  when  the  wax 
ferments  whilft  it  is  yet  in  the  glands,  it  caufes  a  tenfive 
pain  ;  when  the  glands  are  very  turgid,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  weight ;  and  when  there  is  a  tumor,  a  pulfation  is 
perceived,  efpecially  if  it  tends  to  fuppurate. 

If  the  pain  is  violent  it  feldom  fails  to  bring  on  a  fever, 
then  called  otites  which  is  early  attended  with  great  reft- 
leflhefs,  and  a  delirium,  fainting,  and  often  convulfions 
are  the  confequence ;  for  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
ear  is  exquifitely  fenfible,  and  fully  ftored  with  nerves ; 
befides  membranes  which  adhere  to  bones  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  fenfibility. 

In  the  beginning,  whilft  the  pain  is  not  very  confider- 
able,  a  little  warm  olive-oil  dropped  into  the  ear  will 
often  relieve.  If  cold  is  the  caufe,  keep  the  head  warm. 
If  there  is  inflammation  and  tumor,  which  will  be  known 
by  the  throbbing  pain,  a  fuppuration  may  be  encouraged 
by  cataplafms  applied  warm  on  the  outer  ear ;  but  if  the 
ftate  of  fuppuration  is  not  manifeftly  near,  endeavour  by 
bleeding,  purging,  and  difcutients  applied  to  the  ear,  to 
remove  the  inflammation  an’d  pain  ;  if  external  heat  was 
the  caufe,  bleed,  and  give  daily  a  moderate  dofe  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait  as  a  purge,  until  the  pain  abates,  or  until  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  a  fuppuration  ;  an  opiate  may  be  given 
at  night  when  the  pain  is  violent.  When  acrid  defluxions 
are  the  caufe,  injedl  a  warm  infufion  of  poppy-heads  in 
water.  When  living  infedts  have  crept  into  the  ear, 
blow  the  fmoak  of  tobacco  therein,  and  then  pour  in 
warm  oil.  If  purulent  matter  difcharges  itfelf  inject  te¬ 
pid  water,  mixed  with  a  little  foap,  or  honey  of  rofes. 
Befides  the  above  mentioned,  blifters  behind  the  ears, 
bladders  of  warm  water  laid  on  the  affedted  ear,  and  the 
pediluvium,  are  occafionally  ufeful. 

See  James’s  Med.  Didl.  Lobb  on  painful  Diftempers. 
Brooke’s,  and  the  London  Pradtice  of  Phyfic. 

OTENCHYTES,  from  air  os,  the  genitive  of  an 
ear,  and  syx^va,  to  pour  in.  A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

OTHONNA.  A  fpecies  of  celandine ;  fome  fay  it  is 


the  juice  of  celandine.  A  name  alfo  of  a  fpecies  of  the 
Africanus  flos. 

OTITIS.  Inflammation  in  the  internal  ear. 

OTOPLATOSj  A  flunking  difeharge  behind  the  ears. 

OTOPLTOSIS.  A  purulent  difeharge  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHG2A.  A  difeharge  of  bioed,  or  of  bloody 
matter  from  the  ear. 

OURLES,  i.  e.  Mumps.  See  Cynanche  Paro- 

TID  A2A. 

OVA  ZEPHYRIA.  Eggs  which  are  not  impregnated 
by  the  tread  of  the  cock. 

OVALE  FORAMEN.  See  Cor. 

OVARIA.  The  Ovaries.  They  were  formerly 
called  the  female  tejlicles  ;  but  fince  anatomifts  have 
thought  that  they  perceived  clufters  of  eggs  in  them, 
they  have  named  them  ovaria.  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  they 
are  properly  tefticks  fecreting  female  feed,  which  is 
taken  up  and  conveyed  by  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ute¬ 
rus.  The  ovaries  are  two  final!  bodies  fituated  behind 
each  Fallopian  tube  5  they  are  of  a  different  fize  and 
figure  fometimes  in  the  fame  body.  At  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty  they  are  of  a  proper  fize,  and  continue  plump  and 
full  until  the  menfes  are  about  to  depart.  They  receive 
veffels  from  the  fpermatics,  which  run  on  to  the  uterus, 
and  anaftomofe  with  the  hypogaftrics.  The  nerves  are 
from  the  intercoftais,  lumbal,  and  facral.  Befides  the 
liquor  which  refembles  the  white  of  egg,  they  contain 
two  or  three  vafcular  bodies  called  corpora  lutca ,  and 
which  by  fome  are  called  the  eggs. 

The  ovaries  are  fubject  to  great  diftenfion  from  water, 
which  conftitutes  what  is  called  a  dropfy  therein,  of  which 
fee  a  Angular  Cafe  in  Gooch’s  Obf.  and  Remarks. 

OVATUS,  or  Oviform  is  humor.  The  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

OVI  ALBOR, 


Ovi 


The  WHITE  of  EGG. 


CANDIDUM, 

- -  AlBUS  LIQUOR,  j 

OVUM.  An  egg.  The  fhells  of  eggs  are  prepared 
by  boiling  them  in  water,  to  feparate  the  membrane 
which  lines  their  inner  furface,  and  then  powdering 
them  by  levigation.  They  bind  the  belly  tire  leaft  of  all 
the  teftaceous  abforbents-.  Eggs  are  nutritious,  but  if 
hard  boiled  are  difficultly  digefted.  They  feem  to  be  a 
lefs  alealefeent  food  than  almoft  any  other  animal  fub- 
ftance,  and  during  digeftion  to  be  lefs  ftimulant ;  but 
they  fhould  be  eat  as  foon  as  poffible  after  their  being 
laid,  as  the  nearer  they  approach  to  a  putrefeent  ftate, 
the  more  offenfive  they  become  to  the  ftomach  ;  nor  is  it 
material  from  what  birds  they  are  acquired,  as  they  are 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether  fimilar  in  their  nature.  The 
yolk  is  ufed  as  a  medium  for  uniting  balfams  with  water, 
but  the  white  is  preferable,  as  it  is  lefs  difguftfulto  many 
ftomachs.  Weak  ftomachs  digeft  the  white  more  eafdy 
than  the  yolk.  Betwixt  the  ferum  of  the  blood  and  the 
white  of  egg  there  is  great  analogy.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Ovum  Philosopi-iorum.  A  glafs  whofe  belly  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  by  which  a  liquor  may  be  diftilled  by 
circulation. 

- Sublimatorium.  See  Bocia. 

OXALIS.  See  Acetosella. 

OXALME.  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  fait. 

OXELASUM.  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  oil. 

OXYA, 

OXYAS, 

OXYACANTHA.  The  barberry.  Alfo  a  name 
of  fome  fpecies  of  thorns.  See  Bereeris.  Mefpilus 
apii  folio,  fpina  alba. 

OXYCEDRUS.  A  name  for  the  ccdrus  folio  cupreffi , 
which  is  alfo  called  cedrus  Lycia.  The  berry-bear¬ 
ing  or  cypress-leaved  cedar. 

OXYCOCCUS,  called  alfo  vaccinia  palufria ,  vitis 
Idaa  palufris.  Moor  or  crane-berries.  This  plant 
grows  in  marfhy  and  putrid  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  fruit  is  cooling  and  aftringent.  See  Dale,  and 
Raii  Hift. 

OXYCRATUM.  Oxycrate.  It  is  vinegar  mixed 
with  fucli  a  portion  of  water  as  is  required,  and  rendered 
ftill  milder  by  the  addition  of  a  little  honey. 

OXYCROCEUM  EMPLASTRUM,  ixomc fa,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  KpMot,  faffron.  It  is  a  plafter,  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  which  there  is  faffron  and  vinegar. 

OXYDORCIA. 


See  Fagus. 
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OXYDORCIA;  See  Dacnero&. 

OXYGALA.  Sour  milk. 

OX YG ARUM.  A  compofition  of  garum  and  vinegar. 

OXYCLICI.  )  o  . 

OXYGLICUM.  }See  Apomeli- 

OXYLAPATHUM.  Sharp-pointed  dock,  alfo 
the  common  sorrel.  See  Lapathum  acutum. 

OXYMEL,  from  vinegar ,  and  1,  honey.  Honey 
and  vinegar,  boiled  together  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup,  is  call¬ 
ed  fimple  oxymel.  See  Mel.  Oxymels  of  different 
denominations  are  made  by  macerating  fome  medicinal 
ingredients  in  vinegar,  and  then  boiling  them  up  with 
honey. 

OXYMYRRIIINE,  or  Oxymyrsine.  See  Rus- 
cus* 

OXYPHLEGMASIA.  An  acute  inflammation. 

OXYPHCENICIA,  or  Oxyphoenicon.  See  TA¬ 
XI  AR  INDUS. 

OXYPHYLLON.  According  to  Oribafius  it  is  the 
cnicus  ■,  but  he  feems  to  intend  by  it  a  different  plant 
from  that  which  we  call  by  that  name* 


OXYPHONIA.  The  fame  as  paraphonia  clangens. 
It  is  a  howling  kind  of  noife. 

OXYREGMIA,  from  acid,  and  jpei lyv,  to  break 
wind.  A11  acid  eructation. 

OXYRRHODINON.  A  compofition  of  vinegar  and 
oil  of  rofes. 

OXYS.  Wood-sorrel. 

OXYSACCHARUM.  A  compofition  of  vinegar  and 
fugar. 

OXYSAL  DIAPHORETICUM.  It  is  a  preparation 
of  Angelus  Sala.  It  is  a  fixt  fait  loaded  with  more  acid 
than  is  neceffary  to  faturate  it.  The  fait  of  juniper  is  of 
this  kind. 

OXYSCHCENOS.  A  name  for  the  juncus  acutus  ca- 
pitulis  forghi. 

OXYTOCA,  from  oft/j,  quick ,  and  tikt  u,  to  bring  forth . 
Medicines  which  promote  delivery. 

OXYTRIPHYLLUM.  Wood-sorrel.  See  Ace- 
tosella,  alfo  the  PILE-TREFOIL. 

OZiENA,  from  ofr,  a  Jlench.  A  fetid  ulcer  in  the 
nofe  is  thus  named.  See  Abscessus  Narium. 
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In  prescription  it  fometimes  fignifies  a  pugil,  and 
fometimes  parts. 

PACAL.  A  tree  in  Peru,  the  afhes  of  which 
are  mixed  with  foap  for  the  cure  of  leprous  diforders  ; 
the  mixture  is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PACHYS.  Thick.  The  name  of  a  diforder  which 
is  not  only  unknown  to  us,  but  which  has  never  been  de- 
fcribed  by  any  phyfician  fince  Hippocrates.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  Cnidian  phyficians  are  the  authors  of  the 
defcription ;  Hippocrates  condemns  them  for  multiply¬ 
ing  the  fpecies  of  difeafes  without  neceffity  ;  in  this  they 
make  four  fpecies,  and  the  fymptoms  are  very  incompat¬ 
ible  too.  The  curious  may  fee  the  defcription  in  James’s 
Med.  Di£t.  or  in  Le  Clerc’s  Hift.  Med.  lib.  iii.  c.  ir. 

PACO-CAATINGA.  A  coniferous  fpecies  of  Brafi- 
lian  canna.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant,  if  chewed,  occafions 
a  fpitting  ;  if  the  faliva  is  fwallowed  when  this  ftalk  is 
chewed,  it  cures  a  gonorrhoea  in  a  few  days  ;  it  is  alfo  a 
fort  of  lithontriptic.  Ray  takes  notice  of  three  fpecies. 
See  his  Hift.  Plant. 

PACOEIRA.  The  mufa  or  plantain-tree.  See 
Banana. 

PACO-SEROCA.  A  fpecies  of  Brafilian  canna.  See 
Raii  Hift. 

PACOURII.  A  very  large  tree  in  the  illand  of  Ma- 
ragnan,  belonging  to  Brafil.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PADRI.  A  filiquous  tree  in  Malabar.  The  juice  of 
the  leaves  is  a  cure  for  the  mania;  the  juice  of  the  bark, 
mixed  with  the  fruit  of  the  pera,  reftrains  the  menfes. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

PADUS,  called  alfo  cerafus  avium  nigra ,  cerafus  race- 
mo  fa.  The  wild  cluster-cherry,  the  bird’s 
CHERRY. 

It  grows  on  rocky  mountainous  places,  and  the  fruit  is 
ufed  to  hang  about  the  necks  of  children,  as  a  cure  for 
the  epilepfy.  See  Dale,  and  Raii  Hift.  Alfo  a  name 
for  the  Lauro  cerasus,  which  fee. 

PEED ANCH ONE,  from  usai;,  a  child ,  and  ayxa>  t0 
ftrangulate.  A  fpecies  of  quinfy  common  among  children. 

PEEDARTHROCACE,  from  <arais,  a  boy ,  apBpov,  a  joint, 
and  kxxov,  an  evil.  The  joint-evil  ;  intimating  that 
this  diforder  frequently  appears  about  the  joints  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  oftener  in  them  than  in  adults,  becaufe  the 
bones  of  children  are  more  foft  and  fpongious,  and  fo 
more  eafdy  corroded  by  peccant  humours,  and  diftended 
into  tumors,  fometimes  of  a  very  furprifing  deformity. 
Severinus  calls  the  fpina  ventofa  by  this  name,  as  alfo 
doth  Dr.  Cullen  ;  he  alfo  makes  ^mother  diftindlion  be- ' 
tween  the  fpina  ventofa  and  the  padarthrocacc ,  for  the 
tumors  of  the  firft  kind  are  frequently  attended  with 
pain,  rednefs,  and  all  the  appearances  of  inflammation  ; 
but  the  padarthrocace  has  little  or  no  pain  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  is  obferved  in  ricketty  children  ;  but  thefe  names 
are  ufed  very  promifcuoufly  ;  by  fome  it  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  fort  of  anafarca.  See  M.  A.  Severinus’s  Trea- 
tife  De  Recondita  Abfcefluunt  Natura. 
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P/F.DOrHLEBOTOMIA.  The  bleeding  of  chU- 

dren. 

PZENOE.  A  large  tree  in  Malabar.  The  root,  bark, 
fruit,  and  all  the  parts  yield  a  refin,  which  is  burnt  in- 
ftead  of  incenfe  in  their  facrifices.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit,  made  into  an  emulfion  with  warm  water,  (Lengthen 
the  ftomach,  relieve  from  naufeas,  allay  pain  in  the 
belly,  and  cure  the  cholera.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PAEONIA.  Piony .  From  Pceon,  the  phyfician  who 
with  this  plant  cured  Pluto  when  he  was  wounded  by 
Hercules;  called  alfo  ephialtia ,  idceus  dadlylus.  Boer- 
haave  enumerates  twelve  fpecies,  of  which  the  following 
are  fometimes,  though  very  rarely  ufed. 

Paeonia  mas.  Male  pjeony.  The  paottia  offi¬ 
cinalis,  Linn. 

- Foemina.  Female  p.eony.  The  peeonia 

officinalis,  Linn. 

Thefe  plants  are  fo  common  in  gardens  as  to  need  no 
defcription.  The  male  fort  hath  dark-green  leaves,  pale- 
red  fingle  flowers,  long  thick  roots,  with  red  ftreaks  in 
the  ftalks  and  pedicles  ;-  the  female  hath  longer,  pale, 
and  narrower  leaves,  deep-red,  double  flowers,  and  irre¬ 
gular  roots,  compofed  of  feveral  tuberous  pieces,  hang¬ 
ing  by  rough  filaments  from  one  head.  They  are  pe¬ 
rennial,  and  flower  in  May.  The  male  is  preferred  ;  but 
fo  little  is  the  difference,  that  the  female  is  mod  fre¬ 
quently  ufed.  The  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds,  are  ano¬ 
dyne,  but  their  efficacy  is  very  inconfiderable.  The  flow¬ 
ers  impart  their  colour  to  water  and  to  fpirit.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

PAGANICA.  A  ball  ufed  bv  the  Latins  to  exercife 
with.  It  was  fo  called  becaufe  ufed  only  in  villages. 

PAGARUS.  See  Cancer  Marinus. 

PAHAZAR.  See  Bezoar. 

PAHUATLANICA.  See  China  occidentals. 

PATANELI,  called  alfo  ccuracli.  A  tall  pod-bearing 
tree  in  Malabar.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  different 
parts  of  which  are  ufed  by  the  natives  againft  feveral 
diforders.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PAID  ATROPHIA.  The  atrophy  in  children. 

PAIDION.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the  child  in  the 
womb  when  perfeTed  there.  See  Cuema,  Concep- 
tio. 

PAIDOPOIETIC.  An  epithet  applicable  to  thofe  who 
have  children,  from  t aig,  puer ,  and  'eroitu,  facio. 

PAIN  DE  MADAGASCAR.  See  Cass  ad  a. 

PAIOMIRIOBA.  A  name  for  the  fenna  orieutalis 
fruticofa. 

PAI-PAROCA  A  bacciferous  fhrub  in  Malabar. 
An  apozem  prepared  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  roots  in  wa¬ 
ter,  is  ufeful  againft  the  gout.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PALA.  Nutmeg.  See  Nux  Moschata.  Alfa 
a  tall  pod-bearing  tree  in  Malabar.  The  natives  ufc  it  in 
various  diforders.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PALdETYRUS.  Old  cheese. 

PAL  ATX  OSSA.  Bones  of  the  palate.  They 
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are  two  irregular  fquare  bones,  fituated  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  join  each  other  backwards,  and  the  maxil¬ 
lary  bones  forward ;  backward  there  is  a  lunated  edge, 
whence  the  velum  pendulum  palati  hangs.  The  ptery¬ 
goid  procefs  of  this  bone  paffes  between  the  os  maxillare 
iuperius,  and  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  os  fphenoides: 
it  is  of  a  triangular  lhape,  broad  at  its  bafis,  and  fmall 
above.  The  nafal  procefs  is  very  thin,  it  rifes  upwards, 
and  covers  a  large  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  maxillary 
finus.  At  the  fuperior  part  of  the  nafal  procefs,  the  os 
palati  divides  into  two  precedes  called  the  orbitar.  The 
anterior  is  the  larger,  and  its  fore  part  is  contiguous  to 
the  back  part  of  the  maxillary  finus;  its  pofterior  furface 
is  cellular,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  ethmoid  cells.  It  is 
placed  likewife  on  the  opening  of  the  fphenoidal  finus,  fo 
as  to  leave  a  fmall  hole  above. 

PALATINiE  GLANDULiE.  They  are  conglome¬ 
rated  glands,  fituated  in  the  feptum  and  arch  of  the  pa¬ 
late,  near  the  tonfils. 

PALATINUS.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  upper  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ;  it  runs  before  the  pte¬ 
rygoid  apophyfes  of  the  os  fphenoides  in  the  canal  formed 
by  the  os  maxillare  and  os  palati,  and  through  the  foramen 
palatinum  pofterius,  it  fpreads  in  the  glandular  coat  of  the 
palate,  and  parts  adjacent. 

Palatinus  Ductus  See  Tuba  Eustachiana. 

-  Processus.  See  Maxillaria  Superiora. 

Os  SA. 

PALATO-PHARYNGfEUS;  Se£  Constrictor 
Isthmi  Faucium,  Peristaphilo  Pharyng^ei,  and 
Pharynx. 

PALATO-SALPINGfEUS.  Alfo  called  mufculus  tub ec 
rwvus  Valfalva.  Innes  defcribes  it  under  the  name  of 
circumflexus  palati.  It  arifes  broad  and  tendinous  from 
the  edge  of  all  the  lunated  part  of  the  os  palati,  feveral  of 
its  fibres  being  fpread  upon  the  membrane  that  covers  the 
foramen  narium  ;  then  growing  into  a  fmall  thin  tendon, 
it  is  refledled  about  the  hook-like  procefs  of  the  inner  ala  of 
the  proceflus  pterygoides ;  but  foon  turning  into  a  narrow, 
thin,  flefiry  belly,  it  runs  clofe  along  the  infideof  the  muf¬ 
culus  pterygoidseus  internus,  and  is  inferted  carnous  into 
all  the  fielhy  membranous  and  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tuba  Euflachiana.  Valfalva  difcovered  it,  and  firft  obferved 
that  its  ufe  is  to  dilate  and  keep  this  channel  open. 

PALATUM.  The  palate,  fometimes  called,  cere¬ 
bri  bafts.  It  is  that  arch  of  the  mouth  which  is  fur- 
rounded  before  by  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  expending 
backward  the  whole  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth,  as  far  as  the  great  opening  of  the  pharynx.  This 
arch  is  partly  hard  and  immoveable,  and  partly  foft  and 
moveable.  The  folid  part  is  formed  by  the  two  ofla 
maxillaria,  and  the  two  ofla  palati.  The  foft  part  lies 
behind  the  other.  The  membrane  that  lines  the  palate  is 
full  of  fmall  glands.  It  fometimes  happens  when  a  child 
is  born  with  the  hare-lip,  the  fielhy  and  the  long  parts  of 
the  palate  are  defective,  from  a  fiflure,  or  a  divifion 
through  into  the  noftrils ;  the  uvula  alfo  is  fometimes 
divided  as  into  two.  In  this  cafe,  the  child  cannot  fuck, 
but  mull  be  fed  by  the  fpoon. 

Palatum  Molle,  called  alfo  feptum,  and  valvula 
palati.  Behind  the  bony  palate  lies  the  foft  palate,  from 
die  middle  of  which  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

PALEA  DE  MECHA.  See  Junctus  odoratus. 

PALLIMPISSA,  from  7 rott.iv,  fignifying  repetition,  and 
•nmax,  pitch.  Diofcorides  lays  that  dry  pitch  is  thus 
named,  becaufe  it  is  prepared  of  pitch  twice  boiled.  See 
Pix  NIGRA. 

PALIURUS.  Christ’s  thorn,  or  wild-jujube, 
alfo  called,  oenoplia  ramnus.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  thorn  met 
with  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Europe.  The  leaves  and 
roots  are  moderately  aftringent ;  but  on  account  of  the 
length  of  its  lpines,  it  is  the  bell  of  all  other  bulhes  for 
making  hedges. 

PALLIUM  PURPUREUM.  A  purple  cloak. 
So  Bafil  Valentine  calls  a  certain  powder,  prepared  of  an 
amalgama  of  gold  and  mercury  put  into  a  retort,  where 
die  mercury  being  feparated,  what  remains  is  calcined 
with  fulphur,  and  turned  a  purple  colour. 

PALMA.  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Alfo 

Palma  The  palm-tree.  Boerhaave’s  chara&ers 
of  this  tree  are,  that  its  fruit,  under  an  edible  pulp,  hath 
an  hard  llrong  nucleus,  like  the  Hone  of  a  plum.  But  to 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  palm-tree  ri-fes  up  with  one 


Angle  and  individual  trunk.  The  fpecie9  are  numerous  % 
Boerhaave  mentions  nine,  Dale  adds  fix,  and  Ray  in- 
creafes  die  number  by  twenty  more;  Some  of  the 
moll  ndted  are  the 

Palma  Ady.  See  Abanga. 

-  Americana  Ayri.  1  The  ebony-tree. 

-  Americana  Spinosa.  [-See  Ebenus  JE- 

- - Brasiliensissexea  airi.j  titiopica. 

-  Christi,  alfo  called  ficus  inf  emails  pentadaflylon, 

and  alkerva ,  by  the  Arabians.  It  produces  an  oil,  called 
callor  oil  See  Cataputia. 

-  Christi  Mas.  Male  fatyrion  royal. 

— — —  Coccifera,  alfo  called  cocos,  palma  Indica  coc- 
cigera  angulofa,  coccus  de  Maldivia ,  ampana,  coccos  coccci- 
ra  Indica,  coccys,  furi,  palma  Indica  nucifera,  palma  nuci- 
fera  arbor,  mix  Indica,  inaj  a-guacuiba ,  tenga ,  polgaha. 
The  coco,  or  cocker-nut  tree. 

From  this  tree  the  Indians  extra£l  a  liquor  called  furi, 
and  diftil  the  liquor  called  arrac  from  it ;  alfo  a  fpecies  oP 
fugar  called  jagra.'  The  milk  in  the  fhell  of  the  nut  is 
grateful  and  cooling.  The  exterior  covering  of  the  nuts 
are  at  firft  edible,  and  are  gratefully  acid,  and  gently  re- 
flringent.  By  boiling,  an  oil  like  that  from  almonds  is 
obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

-  Coccifera  Figura  ovali.  .  The  Maldi¬ 
via  nut;  Palma  Maldivica.  See  Coccus  de  Mal 
di via. 

- Dactylifera.  See  Dactylus  Palmula. 

-  Humilis.  See  Mura. 

-  Japonica,  alfo  called  fagou,  palma  Indica,  arbor 

farinifera,  %agu ,  todda  panna,  monta  panna.  The  libby- 
tree,  Indian  bread,  or  sago-tree.  It  is  the  cycas 
circinalis ,  or  cycas  Indica ,  frondibus  pinnatis  circinalibus, 
foliolis  linearibus  planis,  Linn.  The  pith  of  thefe  trees 
being  well  beat  in  a  mortar  with  wnter,  forms  an  ernul- 
fiori,  the  ftecula  of  which  when  dried  is  fago. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  fomewhat  aftringent,  thoughi 
not  fo  when  eaten  with  fugar; 

The  fago  is  very  nourifhing,  arid  is  ufed  by  the  Indians 
when  rice  is  fcarce ;  when  boiled  in  water  it  is  rel'olved 
into  an  infipid  almoft  tranfparent  jelly.  It  is  readily  fo- 
luble,  and  properly  given  in  this  country  as  an  aliment 
to  weakly  perfons.  It  is  demulcent*  and  never  ferments 
in  the  ftomach,  whence  it  is  properly  preferred  by  many 
to  wheat-flour  for  the  food  of  infants  ;  its  being  eafily  di- 
gefted,  and  its  demulcent  quality,  renders  it  ufeful  for  the 
diet  of  heClic  patients. 

- -  MAjor.  See  Dactylus  Palmula. 

— —  Minor,  alfo  called  palma  humilis  da£lylifera, 
&c.  palma  humilis  Hifpanica  fpinofa  &  non  fpinofa,  atti- 
tara,  palmites,  chamber hiphes.  The  dwarf  palm.  Its 
fruit  is  aftringent. 

— —  Nobilis,  alfo  called  regulis  famaicenfis  &  Bar - 
badenfts ,  palmifte ,  palmeto  royal.  The  cabbage-tree. 
The  cabbages  of  which  are  called  chou  de  palmifte.  It  is 
a  tall  ftrait  tree,  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  feet  high.  On  the  top  is  a  white  tender,  fa- 
voury,  medullary  fubftance,  which,  if  eaten  raw,  is  to 
the  tafte  like  a  wailnut,  but  boiled  and  pickled  with  the 
white  leaves  which  furround  it,  it  is  one  of  the  greateil 
delicacies  in  the  Leeward  illands.  This  fruit  is  called  the 
cabbage  of  the  palm-tree.  On  the  top  of  the  trunk  grows 
the  involucrum  of  the  flower  and  fruits  called  f pat  ha, 
the  fruits  are  round,  and  the  fize  of  an  egg.  See 
Raii  Plift. 

In  Jamaica  the  wild  cabbage-tree  bark  (which  is  alfo  called 
worm-bark  of  Jamaica,)  is  much  ufed  for  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  worms  in  human  fubjeds.  The  following  is 
the  account  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  a  medical 
practitioner  there  for  fome  years.  He  mentions  two  forts 
of  this  bark,  the  one  much  paler  than  the  other.  The 
paler  fort  he  obferves  is  more  rugged  in  its  operation,  oc- 
cafioning  naufea,  and  great  uneafinefs  in  the  belly.  The 
darker  coloured  bark,  he  fays,  refembles  much  the  caflia 
lignea  in  colour,  though  it  is  of  a  much  coarfer  texture. 
But  this  laft  is  the  kind  commonly  ufed  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  :  it  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  in  any  cafe  where  an  an¬ 
thelmintic  is  neceflary.  The  hazardous  fymptoms  a- 
feribed  to  it,  have  moll  probably  followed  either  an  over 
dofe  or  the  ufe  of  the  paler  fort  inllead  of  the  darker. 
To  fecure  againft  an  over  dofe,  it  is  bell  to  begin  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  deco-flion,  and  gradually  increafe  it  as 
often  as  it  is  repeated.  .The  decocbion  is  thus  prepared, 
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and  adminiftered :  take  of  the  bruifed  bark,  two  ounces  1 
and  a  half ;  of  water,  two  quarts ;  let  it  be  boiled  over  a 
gentle  five  to  a  pint  and  a  half.  Strain  off  the  decodtion, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe,  in  a  bottle  well  corked.  Of  this  de- 
codtion  a  table-fpoonful  is  ufually  given  the  firft  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  dofe  to  a  grown  perfon ;  one  and  a  half  the  fecond, 
continuing  to  increafe  it  gradually  to  four  or  five  table- 
fpoonfuls,  and  giving  it  for  eight  or  nine  mornings  fuc- 
ceffively.  After  this,  I  commonly  give  a  dofe  of  jalap, 
with  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
away  the  worms,  fome  dead  fome  alive.  If  at  any  time 
I  have  found  the  decodlion  produce  more  than  one  or  two 
loofe  {tools,  I  have  added  to  each  dofe  a  few  drops  of  tindt. 
opii.  And  in  general  I  have  given  with  each  dofe,  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  lavender  on  a  lump  of  fugar. 
Edinb.  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  85,  &c. 

Palma  Oleosa.  See  Palmas  Oleum. 

— —  Pinus.  A  tall  tree  which  rcfembles  both  the 
palm  and  the  pine  tree. 

-  Sancta.  See  Guaiacum. 

PALMfE  OLEUM.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  palma 
foliorum  pediculis  fpinofis  frudtu  pruniformi  luteo  oleofo. 
Sloane,  Jam. — Dr.  Brown  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica  takes 
notice  of  the  palma  fpinofa  minor  frudtu  pruniformi,  &c. 
Slo.  Cat.  178.  called  in  Jamaica  the  makaw-tree.  He 
obferves  that  the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  thick  and  yields  a  fattifh 
fubftance,  not  unlike,  or  inferior  to  the  real  palm-oil.  He 
alfo  mentions  the  palrha  tota  fpinofa  major,  &c.  Slo.  Cat. 
177.  and  H.  ii.  1 19.  called  the  great  mackaw-tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  little  mac¬ 
kaw-tree,  the  hulks  of  the  fruit  is  alfo  full  of  oil.  He 
adds  in  his  account  of  the  great  mackaw-tree,  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  fay  it  is  the  tree  which  yields  the  true  palm-oil. 
In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinb.  Coll.  This  fpecies  of 
tree  is  defcribed  as  being  the  palma  foliorum  pediculis 
fpinofis,  frudtu  pruniformi  luteo  oleofo.  Sloane’s  Jamaic. 
and  Adanfon  Seneg.  Mr.  Curtisy  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Medicinal,  &c.  Plants  in  the  London  Botanical  Garden, 
calls  the  tree  palma  olcofa ,  Linn.  The  tree  is  tall  and 
unbranched,  with  long  reed-like  leaves  elegantly  difpofed 
on  the  top.  Several  fpecies  of  it  are  met  with  in  the 
warmer  countries.  The  fruit  is  prefled,  or  firft  bruifed, 
and  then  boiled  in  water  ;  by  either  of  thefe  methods  the 
oil  is  obtained,  which  is  of  the  confifter.ce  of  butter,  and 
is  eaten  as  fuch  by  the  inhabitants  in  Guinea,  and  in  the 
Cape  Verd  iflands.  It  is  of  a  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  hath  but  very  little  tafte.  The  colour,  whilft 
good,  is  of  a  deep  yellow  inclined  to  red,  but  by  long 
keeping  it  becomes  pale,  and  is  then  to  be  rejedted.  This 
oil  is  ufed  when  mixed  with  fome  warm  penetrating  in¬ 
gredients,  to  rub  on  parts  affected  with  old  pains,  and  in 
fome  nervous  diforders. 

PALMARIS  Brevis.  7  Joannes  Baptifta  Cannanus 

-  Cutaneus.  y  communicated  this  mufcle 

to  Fallopius,  and  it  was  firft  publifhed  in  Valverda,  in 
his  Anatomy  written  in  Spanifh.  It  rifes  from  the  fafeia 
of  the  annular  ligament,  it  runs  acrofs  the  ball  of  the 
little  finger,  and  is  loft  in  the  fkin  to  pull  it  inwards. 
Brown  calls  it  caro  mufculofa  quadrata. 

-  Long  us.  This  mufcle  lies  on  the  infide  of  the 

extenfor  carpi  radialis,  and  riling  tendinous  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  it  runs  under  the  annular  liga¬ 
ment,  makes  a  radiated  expanfion  on  the  palm,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  firft 
joint  of  the  fingers.  It  is  alfo  called  ulnar  is  gracilis. 

PALMATA.  A  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  orchis.  i 

PALMEIRA  BRAVA.  Ray  ranks  it  as  a  palm-tree. 

PALMISTE.  See  Palma  nobilis. 

PALMOS.  A  palpitation  of  the  heart,  from 
•nraxxw,  to  beat.  See  Palpitatio. 

PALMULA.  Abate.  Alfo  a  name  for  the  broad 
and  flat  end  of  a  rib. 

PALPEBRAL  The  eye-lids.  They  are  connedted  to 
the  circumference  of  the  focket  by  the  tunica  conjundtiva, 
fee  Adnata.  They  are  compofed  of  the  common  tegu¬ 
ments,  a  cartilage  called  tarfus,  and  an  external  mem¬ 
brane.  They  have  two  angles  or  corners,  one  the  final! 
pr  external,  the  other  the  large  or  internal ;  thefe  angles 
are  called  canthufes.  The  form  of  each  eye-lid  is  that  of 
a  fegment  of  a  circle,  and  in  regard  to  the  eye,  is  fuch, 
that  when  both  eye-lids  are  {hut,  they  make  an  uniform 
arch,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  eye,  and  in  contadt 
with  it ;  but  in  regard  to  one  another  when  fliut,  their 


edges  are  fo  contrived,  that  they  leave  a  fort  of  groove; 
or  channel  between  them,  which  is  narrow  toward  the 
outer  angle,  and  wider  toward  the  inner,  and  ferves  to 
conduit  the  tears  as  they  come  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye  to  what  are  called  the  lachrymal  points.  The 
margin,  or  bafis  of  each  eye- lid,  being  a  cartilage  of  a 
confiderable  thicknefs,  is  divided  into  the  outer  and  inner 
edges  ;  it  is  the  outer  edge  only  of  each  lid  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  join  when  the  eye-lids  are  {hut,  the  inner  edge 
being  formed  oblique  or  Hunting,  makes  the  groove,  or 
channel,  above  mentioned,  for  the  paflage  of  the  tears 
to  the  lachrymal  points.  This  margin  is  the  tarfus, 
and  that  in  the  upper  eye-lids  is  the  broadeft.  The. 
cutis  is  very  thin  on  the  eye-lids.  The  outer  edge  of 
each  eve-lid  is  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  hairs  called  ci¬ 
lia.  On  the  internal  edge  of  each  fid  in  the  tarfus, 
is  a  row  of  fmall  holes,  which  are  the  excretory  dudts 
of  the  ciliary  glands.  From  the  upper  edge  of  tlnf 
upper  tarfus,  and  the  inferior  of  the  lower,  is  con-j 
tained  a  membranous  expanfion  to  the  neighbouring 
edges  of  the  orbit :  each  of  thofe  membranes,  together 
with  its  refpedtive  tarfus,  has  the  form  of  the  eye-lid  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  is  called  ligamentum  tarii.  The 
ligaments  of  the  eye-lids  are  reckoned  to  be  three  ;  from 
the  inner  angle,  to  the  nafal  ptocefs  of  the  os  maxillare 
fuperius  we  fee  one,  which  is  the  tendon  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  ;  at  the  external  angle  we  fee  another  ligament, 
more  difrufed  on  the  boney  brim,  blended  with  the  cel-1 
lular  membrane; 'a  third  goes  all  round,  proceeding  out 
of  the  brim  of  the  orbit  from  the  periofteum.  The  in¬ 
fide  of  the  eye-lids  are  lined  by  the  Adnata,  which  fee. 
The  mufcles  which  fubferve  the  motions  of  the  eye-lids , 
are  the  orbicularis,  and  levator  palpebra  fuperioris.  The 
eye-lids ,  and  their  mufcles  are  furnifhed  with  branches 
from  the  angular,  temporal,  and  frontal  arteries,  and 
thefe  communicate  with  thofe  fent  to  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye-lids.  The  levator  palpebree  receives  a 
branch  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  veins 
correfpond  very  nearly  with  the  arteries,  and  carry  their 
blood  into  external  jugulars,  by  means  of  the  veins  in 
the  temples  and  face.  The  nerves  proceed  from  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  from  the  fuperior 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  from  the  portio 
dura  of  the  feventh  pair  ;  the  levator  pahpebra:  fuperioris 
receives  a  branch  from  the  third  pair.  The  eye-lids  de¬ 
fend  the  eyes  from  the  light  during  fleep  ;  they  preferve 
the  eye  from  becoming  dry  by  their  frequent  motion, 
which  fpreads  the  tears 'over  the  external  furface  of  the 
globe.  See  Laci-irymales  Glandule,  Lachry- 
malia  Puncta. 

PALPITATIO.  So  the  Latins  call  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  The  Greeks  called  it  palmos,  a  vibration  or 
trembling  of  the  heart.  Some  confound  the  palpitatio 
cordis  with  the  cavdialgia  and  cardiaca  paflio.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and 
order  fpafini.  The  only  one  fpecies  he  calls  palpitatio 
cardiaca. 

There  is  a  morbid  painful  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which 
is  chronical.  There  is  a  kind  of  this  diforder  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  perfons  otherwife  healthy,  and  is  occafioned  by 
ftrong  paffions,  furprize,  ftrong  exercife,  &c.  Adtua- 
rius  fays  there  are  two  forts,  one  from  plentitude  or  heat 
in  the  blood,  and  that  this  is  the  moft  frequent ;  the  other 
is  from  vapours.  In  the  firft  he  fays,  there  is  an  un¬ 
equal  pulfe;  in  the  latter,  the  pulfe  is  unaffected. 

Thofe  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  this  diforder  who  are  of  a 
firm  habit,  of  a  fanguine,  melancholy  temperament,  of 
delicate  minds,  and  fubjedt  to  frights  ;  alfo  the  young, 
who  abound  in  blood  and  juices,  and  thofe  whole  eva-- 
cuations  of  blood,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  neg¬ 
lected  or  fuppreffed. 

A  palpitation  of  the  heart  may  arife,  either  from  a 
quick  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  into  the  external  furface 
of  the  heart  about  its  bafis,  or  from  a  defedt  thereof  into 
fome  of  the  nerves  in  this  vifeus.  The  formal  caufe  is  al- 
wa;*;  fo  violent  a  contraction  and  convulfion  of  the  heart, 
that  it  is  moved  out  of  its  natural  ftate  :  btit  the  material 
or  proximate  caufe  is  a  certain  ftagnation  of  the  blood, 
efpecially  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  a  too 
great  congeftion  of  it  to  the  fame  part ;  on  account  of 
which  there  happens,  an  impetuous  influx  of  the  nervous 
kind  into  the  cardiac  nerves  and  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  a 
preternatural  contradtion  of  them.  The  mediate  caufe 
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are  dither  in  the  heart,  about  if,  or  in  parts  remote  from 
Jt.  Among  the  firft,  the  mod  frequent  and  confiderable 
are  polypous  concretions,  which  are  always  fibrous  and 
membranous,  generated  principally  in  the  ventricles  and 
auricles  of  the  heart,  then  reaching  into  the  veins,  and 
thence  frequently  forced  into  the  arteries ;  forne  fault  in 
the  fluids  •,  a  deleft  in  the  ui'ual  evacuations  of  blood  ; 
tight  days  are  not  an  unfrequent  caufe  of  this  diforder  in 
oung  women  ;  codivenefs  ;  a  difficult  paflage  of  the 
lood  through  the  abdominal  vifcera ;  a  fubtle  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  blood  ;  as  when  the  itch,  See.  is  repelled  ;  a  de¬ 
fect  of  blood  ;  great  didurbance  in  the  mind  ;  intenfe 
thought  produces  it  in  many  hypocondriac  patients,  and 
particular  odours  have  the  fame  effeft  in  hyderic  women  ; 
flatulent  aliment;  Hippocrates  a  Herts,  that  all  palpitations 
of  the  heart  are  accompanied  with  flatulencies,  driftures 
of  the  belly,  thighs,  and  legs  ;  too  tight  cloaths  ;  hettic 
heats;  aneurifms,  &c. 

During  this  diforder  it  often  happens,  that  the  arteries 
are  every  where  affected  with  a  violent  pulfation,  efpecially 
thofe  above  the  clavicles  ;  the  difeafe  frequently  intermits 
efpecially  during  the  body’s  being  at  red  ;  but  after  the 
occurence  of  any  of  the  caufes  it  returns,  the  pulfations 
are  fo  great  that  fometimes  its  motions  may  be  perceived 
on  the  outfide  of  the  cloaths :  it  is  fometimes  more  vio¬ 
lent,  and  fometimes  lefs  fo  ;  fometimes  continues  a  longer, 
and  at  others  a  lefs  time  ;  fometimes  it  attacks  during 
fleep,  and  awakes  iuddenly ;  fometimes  it  only  happens 
in  the  day,  and  is  word  after  eating ;  fometimes-  anxiety, 
or  uneafinefs  in  the  praecordia,  precedes ;  in  the  paro¬ 
xyfm  of  palpitation ,  the  breathing  is  difficult ;  though  the 
pulfe  is  intermitting,  it  does  not  correfpond  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  but  is  languid  and  diminidied  ;  in  a  vi¬ 
olent  paroxyfm,  a  great  uneafinefs  is  perceived  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  priecordia,  and  a  confiderable  languor  of  the 
body,  with  a  tremor  of  the  joints,  remain  after  the  pal¬ 
pitation  is  over.  When  polypous  concretions  in  the  heart 
are  the  caufe,  the  following  figns  ufually  attend  :  the  pal¬ 
pitation  is  immediately  increafed  after  violent  Cxercife, 
going  up  dairs,  or  the  lighted  commotions  of  the  blood  ; 
great  anxiety  about  the  praecordia,  with  a  weak,  unequal, 
and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe;  the  patient  breathes 
with  fo  much  difficulty  that  fometimes  there  is  danger  of 
fuffocation  ;  fainting  frequently  comes  on,  and  fometimes 
is  fatal;  the  pulfe  is-  fometimes  Itrong,  at  others  more 
feeble.  When  the  polypus  continues  fixed,  no  palpita¬ 
tion  happens ;  but  when  it  is  removed,  it  fluctuates  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  partially  or  fully  dopping  the 
paflage s  of  the  blood  through  fome  or  other  of  the 
vefiels,  a  palpitation,  or  fpeedy  death  is  the  confequence. 
When  a  redundance  of  blood  caufes  a  palpitation,  the 
figns  are,  the  countenance  is  florid,  the  veffels  turgid  with 
blood,  and  the  pulfe  is  large  :  in  a  fit  of  very  drong  pal¬ 
pitation,  the  didance  between  the  pulfations  is  greater, 
and  the  longer  the  intervals,  the  more  violent  they  are. 

I\  palpitation  of  the  heart  fliould  be  didinguiffied  from 
that  which  is  perceived  in  women,  about  the  lad  months 
of  pregnancy,  in  the  epigadric  region,  and  which  is  only 
a  pulfation  of  the  cceliac  arteries,  in  confequence  of  too 
much  blood  being  hurried  through  them. 

One  remarkable  fymptom  attending  a  violent  palpi¬ 
tation  of  the  heart,  is  a  pain  which  is  acute  and  pungent, 
and  feated  immediately  above  the  right  orifice  of  the  do- 
rnach.  The  third  pair  of  cervical  nerves  pafs  out  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae,  foon  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  fecond,  and  fending  down  a  large 
branch,  which  being  joined  by  another  from  the  fourth, 
forms  the  phrenic  nerve  that  runs  along  the  pericardium 
to  be  lod  in  the  diaphragm ;  in  this  courfe  the  -right 
phrenic  is  obliged  to  make  a  fmall  turn  round  that 
part  of  the  pericardium  which  covers  the  apex  of  the 
heart;  hence  it  is,  that  fuck  as  have  drong  palpitations 
have  this  kind  of  pain, 

A  palpitation  of  the  heart,  when  it  frequently  re¬ 
turns,  continues  long,  or  is  violent,  is  always  to  be 
feared,  as  it  often  ends  in  a  fatal  fwooning,  or  a  fuffoca¬ 
tion.  An  unequal  pulfe,  or  difficulty  of  breathing  at¬ 
tending,  are  dangerous  circumdances.  When  the  dif- 
crrder  is  idiopathic,  there  is  very  little  dependence  on 
any  means  made  ufe  of  for  relief ;  but  when  it  is 
fymptoraatic,  its  cure  is  effected  by  the  removal  of  the 
original  diforder.  When  it  proceeds  from  terror,  and 
returns  often,  it  produces  polypufes,  which  again  may 


prove  a  caufe  of  the  word  kind.  Palpitations  atfeiid 
various  difeafes,  and  incrcafe  the  number  of  difagreeable 
prognodics. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  allay  the  preternatural 
commotions  of  the  nervous  parts  and  fibres  of  the  heart 
and  veffels ;  to  hinder  the  dagnation  of  the  blood  about 
the  heart  and  lungs,  by  deriving  its  afflux  to  parts  elfe- 
where,  and  rendering  the  circulation  more  free.-  And* 
thirdly,  out  of  the  paroxyfm,  to  remove  the  caufes  which 
excite  the  dilorder. 

To  prevent  the  returns  of  the  diforder,-  avoid  every 
known  occafional  caufe,  and  carefully  adhere  to  regula¬ 
rity  refpccting  the  non-naturals*  If  there  are  any  fymp- 
toms  of  a  polypus  all  violent  motions  are  to  be  avoided, 
led  the  polypus  ffiould  be  loofened.  All  tight  ligatures 
fhould  be  made  eafy,  and  the  cloaths  fliould  be  equally 
fo ;  the  patient  ffiould  never  continue  long  in  the  cold ; 
and  when  the  fit  approaches,  a  clyder  ffiould  be  indantly 
adminidered,  and  the  extremities  rubbed  ;  as  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  endeavour  to  keep  them  free  from 
every  degree  of  excefs. 

During  the  paroxyfm,  enquire  for  the  caufe*  Bleeding 
is  the  principal  remedy,  except  the  caufe  be  weak  nerves, 
or  lax  habit,  in  which  lad  cafe  give  the  bark,  with  ner¬ 
vous  and  ferrugineous  medicines.  If  the  caufe  be  in  an 
ebullition,  or  ferment  in  the  fluids,  nitre,  antimonium  tar- 
tarifatum  as  a  perfpirative.  Hoffmann’s  mineral  anodyne 
liquor,  &c.  in  a  glafs  of  water.  If  flatulence  produces 
the  fit,  or  when  the  patient  is  codive,  ffciri  dry,  the  feet 
cold,  befides  the  above  medicines,  give  oily  and  carmi¬ 
native  clyders,  rub  the  feet  with  warm  cloths,  and  then 
put  them  into  warm  water.  If  haemorrhages  have  pre¬ 
ceded,  to  the  above  add  analeptics  and  cordials ;  the 
effence  of  amber  is  particularly  proper ;  bladders  of 
warm  water  may  be  applied  to  the  domach.  If  an  adhma 
attends,  blider,  and  give  the  volatile  tinfture  of  valerian 
at  proper  intervals.  If  gouty  fpafms  are  the  caufe,  bleed, 
blilter,  give  volatiles,  and  put  the  feet  into  warm  water. 

Out  of  the  fit,  the  whole  intention  of  cure  confids  in 
removing,  or  at  lead  diminiffling  the  caufe  ;  thus,  if  there 
is  a  plethora,  reduce  it  by  proper  evacuations ;  if  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  good  blood,  endeavour  to  improve  and  increafe 
it ;  if  the  palpitation  is  fymptomatic,  remove  the  original 
diforder ;  if  a  bilious  acrimony  gives  rife  to  it,  lemon, 
juice,  or  other  agreeable  vegetable  acids,  will  be  proper  ; 
if  the  pulfe  begins  to  be  affected,  bleed  ;  opiates  are  often 
very  ufeful ;  pedilaves  ffiould  not  be  ufed  until  the  feet 
begin  to  grow  warm  by  rubbing  them,  nor  until  the  fit  is 
going  off. 

See  AHuarius,  Hollerius,  Sennertus,  Lommius,  and 
Hoffmann.  Cullen’s  Fird  Lines  vol  iii.  p.  372.  edit.  4. 
Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

PALUDAPILM.  Smallace.  See  Atrium. 

PALUS  SANCTUS.  See  Guaiacum. 

PAMPINIFORME  CORPUS.  See  Spermatic  a 

CORDA. 

PAMPINIFORMES.  See  Ductus  Thoracicus. 

PANACEA,  from  wav,  the  neuter  of  wa;,  all,  and 
axe;,  a  remedy,  whence  is  derived,  wavxxua,  remedium 
univerfale,  an  univerfal  medicine ,  or  it,  comes  from  wav, 
all,  and  from  the  verb,  axeoixxi,  to  heal,  quafi  omnia 
fanans  :  alfo  called  Hygicia. 

PanaceaDuplicata.  See  Arcanum  Duplicatum* 

There  are  many  panaceas,  as  of  antimony,  mercury, 
&c.  in  mod  of  the  former  difpenfatories. 

-  Vegetabilis.  A  name  given  to  faffron.  See 

Crocus. 

PAN  ACES  FIERACLEUM.  A  fpecies  of  fphondy- 
lium. 

- Moschatum.  SeeHERBATUM  Canadensium. 

PANARIS.  The  whitloe.  See  Paronychia. 

PANARITIA.  A  whitloe  with  fever. 

PANARITIUM.  A  whitloe. 

PANATA,  orPANATELLA.  Panada.  Bread  boiled 
in  water,  to  a  proper  confidence,  for  feeding  children, 
very  weak,  or  infirm  people  with  ;  and  all'o  a  viand  al¬ 
lowed  in  febrile,  and  other  acute  complaints. 

PANAVA.  SeeCATAPuTiA  minor,  under  Gr a* 
na  Tiglia. 

PANAX.  See  Pastinaca. 

Panax  Asclepium.  Esculapius’s  all-heal,  and 
Candy  all-heal.  See  Fervla  Glauco  folio  and 
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Panax  chironeum.  Dyvajrf  cistus.  See  Cha- 

MjECISTUS. 

— —  Coloni,  called  alfo Jlachys  palujlris  faetidcy  ga¬ 
le  opjis  angujlifolia  foetida ,  fideritis  Anglica Jlrumofa  radiccy 
galeepjis  palujirh  betonicse  folio  flore  variegato,  marru- 
bium  aquaticum  acutum.  Clown’s  wound-wort,  or 
all-heal.  Boerhaave  ranks  it  as  a  fpecies  of  galeopfis, 
Coefalpinus  calls  it  tertiola,  and  commends  it  againft  the 
tertian  ague. 

- COSTINUM. 

- Heracleum.  f  See  Opoponax,  &  Pasti- 

- -  HERCULEUM.  I  NACA  OLUSATRA. 

■ - Pastinacea.  3 

— —  Quinquefolxum.  See  Gensing. 

PANCASEOLUS.  See  Bulbocastanum, 

PANCHYMAGOGUM,  from  wav,  ally  humour , 

and  ayco ,  to  bring  away.  The  name  of  fome  cathartic 
extracts,  which  are  faid  to  purge  away  all  kinds  of  hu¬ 
mours. 

PANCRATIUM.  A  name  for  the  fcilla  vulgaris  ra- 
dice  rubra.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  which 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  confifted  of  a  mixture  of 
wreftling  and  boxing. 

PANCREAS,  from  wav,  ally  and  j ipeas,  jlejh ;  called 
alfo  callicreas ;  pancrene.  The  sweet-ere  ad.  See  Thy¬ 
mus.  It  is  fituated  tranfverfely  under  the  ftomach,  in 
the  duplicature  of  the  pofterior  portion  of  the  mefocolon, 
and  reaches  from  the  duodenum  to  the  fpleen.  Its  fhape 
refembles  a  dog’s-tongue.  It  hath  two  edges,  one  ante¬ 
rior,  the  other  pofterior;  and  two  Tides,  one  fuperior, 
and  the  other  inferior.  Its  head  lies  in  the  firft  curvature 
of  the  duodenum,  thence  it  runs  acrofs  the  fpine  to  the 
fpleen  behind  and  below  the  ftomach.  There  is  a  natural 
cavity  into  the  epiploon,  between  the  lower  fide  of  the 
ftomach,  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  mefocolon.  It  is  here 
that  the  arteries^-veins,  and  nerves  enter,  and  the  cyftic 
and  hepatic  dud£  come  out  to  form  the  dudus  commu¬ 
nis  cholidochus,  which  goes  into  the  duodenum  near  the 
pancreatic  dud.  The  vefiels  of  the  pancreas  come  from 
thofe  of  the  fpleen,  which  run  along  it.  That  head  next 
the  duodenum  hath  vefiels  from  the  mefenterica  and  gaf- 
trica  dextra.  The  fubftance  of  this  vifcus  is  that  of  a 
conglomerate  gland ;  in  the  whole  length  of  it  is  a  dud 
called  dudus  Wirtfungii,  from  its  difcoverer,  but  gene¬ 
rally  it  is  fpoken  of  by  the  name  of  dudus  pancreaticus  : 
its  beginning  is  towards  the  fpleen,  as  it  goes  on  it  re¬ 
ceives  branches,  grows  larger,  and  proceeds  into  the  duo¬ 
denum,  in  the  fame  canal  as  the  biliary  dud ;  the  pan¬ 
creatic  dud  is  very  thin,  and  without  valves  ;  ft  does  not 
always  go  out  jointly  with  the  biliary  duff,  but  it  is  lel- 
dom  that  we  meet  with  it  otherwife.  Malpighi  makes 
the  pancreas  a  duller  of  veficube ;  Ruyfch  brings  it  out 
to  be  vafcular,  as  injedions  prove  it  to  be.  The  nerves 
come  from  the  plexus  hepaticus,  plexus  fplenicus,  plexus 
mefentericus,  &c.  The  pancreatic  juice  refembles  the 
faliva,  but  is  lefs  vifcid,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  falts  of  the  blood ;  it  is  probably  a  menftruum  for 
the  folution  of  our  aliment,  but  that  it  ads  as  a  ferment, 
as  fome  have  afferted,  is  doubtful.  All  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  fent  into  the  duodenum,  and  is  fecreted  molt 
when  the  ftomach  is  fulleft.  This  vifcus  is  fubjed,  like 
the  fpleen,  to  inflammation,  called  pancreatica;  and 
muft  in  the  fame  manner  be  treated. 

Pancreas  minus.  Where  the  great  extremity  of 
the  pancreas  is  conneded  to  the  duodenum,  it  fends  out 
an  elongation,  with  a  diftind  duff  in  it,  which  opens 
into  the  duodenum. 

PANCREATICAE  ARTERIAL  The  fplenic  artery 
runs  from  the  coeliac  artery,  under  the  ftomach  and  pan¬ 
creas,  to  the  fpleen;  it  adheres  to  the  lower  pofterior 
part  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  it  gives  feveral  branches 
called  pancreatica;  arteries. 

*  Pancreatica  vena;.  They  are  feveral  branches 
from  the  fplenica,  which  run  to  the  pancreas  along  its 
lower  fide.  There  are  other  I'm  a  11  ,,p  an  c  r  e  a  t  i  c  veins  which 
do  not  arife  from  the  fplenica. 

PANCREATIS  ABSCESSUS.  Abscess  of  the 
pancreas.  See  Abscessus. 

PANCRENE.  See  Pancreas. 

PANDALITIUM.  See  Paronychia. 
PANDEMIUS.  Epidemical. 

PANDICULATIO.  Pandiculation,  or  Stretch¬ 
ing.  It  is  that  reftlefs  Jlretching  and  uneafinefs  that  ac¬ 
company  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever. 


>See  Coliphium. 


PANEM-PALKA.  Afpurious  fpecies  of  nutmeg-tree* 

PANICULA.  A  panicle.  A  ftalk  diffufed  into' 
feveral  pedicles,  fuftaining  the  flowers  or  fruits.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  oat,  millet,  6cc.  Panicula  is  alfo  a  diminu¬ 
tive  of  panus,  a  fpecies  of  tubercle.  It  is  a  name  for  a 
fort  of  crude  bile. 

Panicula  minor,  called  alfo  elymos. 

PANICUM,  Unagrojlisy  elymageojlis.  A  plant  Co 
called  from  its  panicle.  Common  panic.  The  fpike 
confifts  of  innumerable  thick  feeds  difpofed  in  lefler 
fpikes,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  clufter.  It  is  cultivated  iu 
Germany.  The  feeds  have  been  ufed  as  food,  but  arc 
mot  regarded  in  medicine.  There  arc  feveral  fpecies. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

PANIS.  Bread.  From  wav;,  all  in  ally  alfo  called 
artos-,  cerealia  ;  farinacea  panis.  Good  bread  Ihould  be 
compofed  of  flour  well  kneaded  with  the  lighteft  water, 
feafoned  with  a  little  fait,  fermented  with  the  fineft  yealt, 
and  fufficiently  baked.  Unfermented  bread  is  vifcid 
and  glutinous  ;  fermentation  deftroys  this  vifeidity,  and 
renders  it  more  eafily  digeftible,  but  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
clines  the  fubftanees  fermented  to  acidity,  whence  un¬ 
fermented  bread  only  can  be  proper  where  acidity  abounds 
in  the  ftomach.  That  bread  which  is  the  lighteft,  and 
moll  eafily  diflolved  in  water,  is  the  mod  wholefome,  di- 
gefted  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  fooneft  converted 
to  laudable  nutrition  :  the  additions  of  lime,  chalk,  and 
alum,  oppofe  diflolution.  The  beft  bread  for  general  ufe 
is  made  with  good  wheat,  all  ground  down  together. 
For  bran,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  hulks  of  the  grain,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  laxative  and  detergent  quality.  Bread 
made  with  the  whole  of  the’  grain,  viz.  tire  bran  and 
flour,  was  called  by  the  ancients,  autopyros. 

Panis  furfuraceus. 

- Impurus 

— —  Ater. 

■ -  ClBARIUS. 

- —  Gregarius. 

- —  Cuculi.  See  Acetosella. 

• - Porcinus.  See  Arthanita. 

PANNICULUS.  A  piece  of  cloth. 

Panniculus  adiposus.  See  Cellulosa  mem- 

BRANA. 

- Carnosus.  Drake  deferibes  this  in  the  human 

fubjed ;  but  Window,  Hunter,  &c.  deny  its  exiftence, 
and  fay  it  is  only  in  brutes.  Some  fay  its  only  in  the 
face.  It  is  alfo  called  carnofa  cutis. 

PANNONIUM.  See  Arthoicum. 

PANNONICA.  See  Hieracium  alpinum. 

PANNUS.  Woollen  cloth.  The  name  of  a  dis¬ 
order  in  the  eye,  called  alfo  unguis  albugo ;  and  of  a  dis¬ 
order  in  the  fkin,  as  a  fpot  or  mark,  from  a  venereal  or 
other  caufe. 

PANOCHIiE.  Buboes  in  the  groin. 

PANOPHOBIA.  A  kind  of  melancholy  attended 
with  groundlefs  fear.  See  Melancholia. 

PANTHEiE.  Pensile  beds. 

PANTICES.  The  intestines. 

PANULA,  or  Panus.  A  fort  of  crude  bile. 

PANUS.  See  Phygethlon. 

PAGO  AGULA.  So  the  Portuguefe  call  tire  agallo- 
chum. 

PAPAGA  &  PAPAGALLI.  Names  for  the  feeds  of 
baftard-faffron.  They  are  alfo  called  from  the  magpies 
eating  them. 

PAPAS.  Potatoes.  SccBattatas. 

PAPAVER,  from  pappa,  that  is  pap;  becaufe  for¬ 
merly  nurfes  mixed  this  plant  with  the  children’s  pap- 
meat,  as  a  remedy  againft  the  pains  of  the  colic. 

Papaver  album,  called  alio papaver  hortenfe  feminc 
albo,  chesboul;  white  garden  poppy,  papaver  fom- 
niferum  album,  or  papaver  calycibus,  capfulifque  glabris 
foliis  anrplexi  caulibus  incifis,  Linn.  This  fpecies  is 
called  white,  becaufe  its  flower-feeds  are  white. 

As  this  fpecies  affords  the  largeft  quantity  of  adive 
powers,  it  is  always  cultivated  when  the  intention  is  for 
medicinal  ufes  above.  A  decodion  of  the  heads  in  water 
ftrongly  preffed  out,  depurated  by  fettling,  then  clarified 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  infpiffated,  yields  an  ex- 
trad:  amounting  to  i-5th  or  l-6th  the  weight  of  the 
heads.  This  extrad  is  faid  not  to  produce  a  naufea  or 
giddinefs,  which  generally  follows  the  ufe  of  foreign 
opium.  Its  dole  is  about  double  that  df  the  opium  from 
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abroad ;  it  checks  a  diarrhoea  as  well  as  any  other  opium, 
but  does  not  fo  powerfully  check  expe&oration.  The  j 
feeds  without  a  portion  of  farinaceous,  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  which  is  produced  copioufly  by 
expreffion.  It  has  the  fame  properties  of  other  exprefled 
oils,  and  has  been  employed  both  in  diet,  and  medicine. 
In  the  forme?  alfo  the  feeds  have  in  confiderable  quantity, 
nor  have  they  difcovered  the  leaft  of  a  narcotic  quality, 
but  have  been  fimilar  to  the  tribe  of  the  nuces  oleofie. 

A  fyrup  is  made  from  the  white  poppy  heads.  The- 
mifon  fir  ft  takes  notice  of  it  •,  he  made  it  with  the  juice 
and  decottion  of  thefe  heads,  and  ufed  honey  for  giving 
it  the  fyrupsconfiltences  The  London  College  dire&s 
the  following  : 

Syrupus  e  Mcconio  five  Diacodion,  now  called  Syrupus  Pa- 
paveris  Albi.  Syrup  of  white  poppy. 

Take  of  the  heads  of  dried  white  popples,  without  their 
feeds,  three  pounds  and  a  half ;  of  water,  eight  gallons. 
Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  and  boil  them  in  the  water, 
to  three  gallons  ;  in  a  water-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt ; 
reduce  by  boiling  to  about  four  pints,  and  ftrain  whilft 
hot,  firft  through  a  fieve,  and  then  through  a  thin  flan¬ 
nel  :  fet  it  by  for  a  night,  that  the  fasces  may  fubfide;  boil 
the  liquor  poured  from  the  faeces  to  three  pints,  and  dif- 
folve  fix  pounds  of  double  refined  fugar  in  it,  that  it  may 
make  a  fyrup.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

This  fyrup  is  given  to  children  in  doles  of  two  drams, 
to  adults  an  ounce  and  a  half.  In  general  an  ounce  of 
this  fyrup  is  equal  to  one  grain  of  opium  ;  but  it  is  fub- 
je£t  to  great  variation  in  point  of  ftrength  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  maturity,  and  the  foil  and  feafons  in 
which  the  poppy  heads  are  produced,  varying  according 
to  thefe  in  the  quantity  they  coutain  of  the  narcotic  pro¬ 
perty.  See  Opium. 

- Corniculatum.  See  Chelidonium  ma¬ 
jor,  SEA-POPPY,  or  YELLOW  HORNED  POPPY.  It  is 
a  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  glaucium. 

. - Heracleum.  See  Cyanus  minor. 

nigrum,  called  alfo  papaver  hortenfis  nigro  fe- 
mine.  Black  garden-poppy. 

This  fpecies  is  thus  named  becaufe  its  feeds  are  black. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
jand  feveral  varieties,  as  to  their  flowers,  are  produced  by 
culture  in  our  gardens.  The  head,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  biting  tafte,  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  opium.  This  fmell  and  tafte 
are  lodged  in  a  milky  juice,  which  abounds  chiefly  in  the 
cortical  part  of  the  heads,  which  may  be  collettcd  in  con¬ 
fiderable  quantities  by  flightly  wounding  them  when  ,al- 
moft  ripe,  and  when  the  juice  is  run  out,  prefling  out 
what  did  not  run,  and  which,  on  being  expofed  for  a 
little  time  to  a  warm  air,  thickens  into  a  tenacious  dark- 
coloured  mafs,  fimilar  to  the  opium  brought  from  Turkey, 
&c.  it  is  weaker  as  a  medicine,  one  grain  of  foreign  opi¬ 
um  is  often  equal  to  two  of  ours,  yet  is  ftronger  in  fmell 
and  tafte.  The  juices  obtained  from  the  white  or  the 
black  poppy  differ  no  other  than  in  quantity  afforded  by 
each ;  the  white  affording  the  largeft  quantity.  The  feeds 
contain  an  infipid  oil,  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
olive  oil ;  it  is  obtained  by  expreffion,  and  is  void  of  the 
narcotic  quality  of  the  poppy  head. 

■ -  Rubrum,  called  alfo  papaver  rhoeas,  papaver 

erraticum.  Corn-rose,  wild  poppy.  It  is  the  pa¬ 
paver  rhteas,  Linn.  This  plant  hath  deep  red  flowers, 
dark-coloured  feeds,  hairy  leaves  and  ftalks.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  corn-fields,  and  is  fometimes,  like  the  others, 
made  to  vary  its  flowers  by  culture.  The  heads  contain 
the  fame  kind  of  narcotic  juice  with  thofe  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  that  they  are  wholly  neg¬ 
lected.  The  leaves  of  the  flowers,  on  expreffion,  yield 
a  deep  red  juice,  and  impart  the  fame  to  watery  liquors, 
and  a  bright  though  pale  red  to  rectified  fpirit.  The 
London  College  of  Phyficians  order  a  fyrup  to  be  made 
in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  the  frefh  flowers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds ;  boiling-  diftilled  water,  four  pints  and  an 
half :  put  the  flowers  by  degrees  into  the  boiling  water, 
in  a  water-bath,  conftantly  ftirring  them.  Afterward, 
the  veffel  being  taken  out  of  the  bath,  macerate  them 
for  twelve  hours  ;  then  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it 
afide  that  the  faeces  may  fubfide.  Laftly,  make  it  into  a 
fyrup  with  double  refined  fugar.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 


|  PapaveR  SPitlosuM,  called  alfo  argemoAe  Mexican#'* 
I  Purging  thistles  Its  jaiice  is  called  glaucium ;  and 
is  ufed  as  a  cooling  external  medicine. 

- Spumeum.  See  Lychnis  sylvest  ris,  be- 

HEN  ALBUM. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  thirty-fouf  fpecies;  See  Levvis^s 
Mat.  Med;  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works; 

PAP  AT  A.  A  kind  of  tree,  two  fpecies  of  which  are 
defcribed  by  Ray. 

Papaya  mas,  called  alfo  niamasra  mas.  The  Male 
PAPA-TREE. 

-  Foemina,  called  alfo  papaya  Peruvianis,  pa- 

payamarum,  plat  anus,  manuera  facmina.  Female  pa¬ 
pa-tree. 

The  fruit  referhbles  a  melon  ;  it  is  eaten  raw  or  pre¬ 
pared  with  fugar,  and  is  faid  to  {Lengthen  the  ftomach. 

PAPILIONACEA.  Papilionaceous.  Flowers  are 
thus  called  from  their  refemblance  to  the  wings  of  a  but¬ 
terfly  when  expanded ;  they  always  confift  of  thefe  four 
parts,  viz.  the  vexillum  or  ftandard,  the  ake  or  two  wings, 
and  the  carina  or  keel.  The  keel  is  fometimes  entire, 
and  fometimes  it  confifts  of  two  petals  or  fegments  ad¬ 
hering  together.  Of  this  tribe  are  peas,  beans,  kidney- 
beans,  vetches,  and  other  leguminous  plants.  See  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Di<3. 

PAPILLA.  The  nipple,  alfo  called  mamma  atld  ma* 
mllla.  Thus  the  little  eminences  oil  the  breaft,  are  called. 
In  children  of  both  fexes,  and  in  males  of  all  ages,  they 
are  commonly  no  more  than  cutaneous  tubercles.  In  fe¬ 
males  arrived  at  the  age  of  puperty,  the  nipple  begins  to 
increafe,  in  pregnant  women  and  thofe  who  give  fuck  it 
is  large,  in  old  age  it  decreafes  and  becomes  flabby.  The 
body  of  the  nipple  contains  the  terminations  of  the  tubuli 
la&iferi,  where  they  are  tortuous,  and  a£t  as  valves ;  but 
as  they  are  diftenfible,  as  the  nipple  is  handled  they  be¬ 
come  ftraight,  and  thus  the  milk  hath  a  free  paflage.— 
By  this  term  Peyer  calls  the  inteftinal  glands. 

PAPILLAE  MEDULLARES.  Small  eminences  on 
the  medulla  oblongata,  called  by  Window  tubercula  ma- 
millaria; 

Papillae  pyramid  ales.  On  the  furface  of  the  {kin 
thefe  are  obferved.  They  are  longer  in  fome  parts,  as 
in  the  fingers,  where  they  are  called  villi,  and  appear  in 
rows,  each  having  two  ranks  contiguous.  They  are  the 
organs  of  touch,  being  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  each  of  which  are  inclofed  in  two  or  three  co- 

vpvq  .Spp  Ptttt? 

PAPILLARE  OS.  See  Sphenoides  os. 
PAPILLARES  CARUNCULAi.  See  Caruncula. 

Papillares  processus.  The  extremities  of  ol- 
faftory  nerves  inferted  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nofe  are  thus  named. 

PAPILLARIS  HERBA.  Nipple-wort.  See  Lam¬ 
ps  ana. 

PAPPOS.  The  downy  hairs  upon  the  chin. 

PAPPUS.  Potatoes,  alfo  the  down  of  the  feeds 
of. plants:  hence  plants,  whofe  feeds,  when  ripe,  are 
furnifhed  with  down,  are  called  pappofe  or  pappefcent. 
See  Battatas. 

PAPULA.  A  pimple  or  ulcerous  tubercle. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of  phlogofis  phlegmone. 
It  fuppurates  with  difficulty. 

PAPYRUS.  The  paper-tree;  called  alfo  papyrus 
Nilotica  Alpina,  JEgyptiaca,  Cypcrus  Niloticus  vel  Syria- 
cus.  This  tree  afforded  to  the  Egyptians  food,  furniture 
for  beds,  and  other  utenfils  in  houfes,  fails  for  {hips,  {hoes 
for  priefts,  and  paper. 

PAR.  When  applied  to  days  it  fignifies  even,  when 
ufed  in  prefcriptions  it  fignifies  a  pair,  or  two.  Some 
medicines  and  veflels  are  called  fine  pari,  without  an 
equal. 

Par  cucullare.  So  Caflerius  calls  the  mufculus 
crico-aryteenoides . 

- Ling u ale.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  from 

the  head. 

- Mentals.  See  Levatores  labii  infe-. 

rioris. 

- Vagum  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  from  the 

head,  which  are  alfo  called  net  vi  vagi,  jiervi  fympathct ic  1 
medii.  This  pair  is  made  up  of  feveral  fmall  chords 
which  come  from  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  being  joined  with  the  accefiorius  Willifii, 
which  is  a  fmall  rope  running  up  laterally  from  the  me¬ 
dulla 
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dulia  fpinalis,  pafies  through  the  foramen  to  join  this 
eighth  pair,  which  goes  out  by  that  common  hole  be¬ 
tween  the  temporal  and  occipital  bones,  where  likewife 
the  internal  jugular  vein  goes  out  of  the  cranium.  The 
par  vagum  goes  down  the  neck,  by  the  fide  of  the  caro¬ 
tid  arteries,  and  behind  the  internal  jugular,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  intercoftal  nerve  to  the  laid  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae,  thence  pafies  down  into  the  thorax,  gives  branches 
to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  Se c.  and  join  many  nerves.  As 
they  enter  the  thorax  they  go  acrofs  the  fubclavian  arte¬ 
ries,  and  as  the  right  trunk  pafies  before  the  fubclavian, 
it  fends  off  a  twig,  which  bends  backwards  under  the  ar¬ 
tery,  and  runs  up  the  fide  of  the  afpera  arteria ;  this  is 
called  the  recurrent  nerve.  Afterwards  the  par  vagum 
runs  down  behind  the  lungs,  to  which  they  give  a  plex¬ 
us,  and  then  form  two  ropes,  one  anterior  the  other  pof- 
terior,  which  are  called  nervi Jiomachlci ,  which  pafs  along 
with  the  cefophagus  through  the  aperture  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  are  dilperfed  on  the  ftomach,  &c. 

PARA.  A  Greek  prepofition  which,  when  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  a  diforder  denotes  its  flightnefs,  as  para- 
plexia,  a  flight  apoplexy,  &c. 

PARACENTESIS,  from  'ssapamvisu,  to  make  a  perfo¬ 
ration ,  called  alfo  compunftio.  This  operation  is  com¬ 
monly  called  tapping,  and  is  ufed  for  difeharging  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  integuments  of  the  belly  from  the  cavity 
thereof.  The  plaee  appointed  for  the  perforation  is  a- 
bout  four  fingers  breadth  from  the  navel,  or  rather  in 
the  middle  betwixt  the  navel  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
ilium.  The  left  fide  is  ufually  preferred,  on  account  of 
not  running  any  rifque  of  injuring  the  liver.  Mr.  Sharp 
obferves  that,  if  the  navel  protuberates,  independent  of 
the  inteftines  or  omentum,  but  from  water  only  lodged 
there,  a  fmall  puncture  made  in  that  with  a  lancet  will 
difeharge  the  water,  without  endangering  a  rupture  of 
the  part. 

In  the  young  and  robuft,  or  if  the  conftitution  is  not 
too  much  enfeebled,  this  operation  may  be  performed ; 
but  when  there  is  a  fever,  a  fcirrhus  in  any  of  the  vil'cera, 
an  internal  abfeefs,  a  confumption,  Sec.  this  operation, 
ihould  be  omitted. 

If  the  extravafated  fluid  remains  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  for  feveral  years,  particularly  if  the  health  in  other 
refpeCIs  is  good,  the  evacuation  is  a  radical  cure,  provided 
that  the  health  is  otherwife  unaffected ;  but  whilft  the 
bulk  of  the  water  increafes,  there  is  not  that  confidence 
of  a  radical  cure. 

Upon  a  fudden  evacuation  of  the  waters  in  a  hydrops 
peCtoris,  or  in  an  afeites,  a  violent  deliquium  may,  and 
often  does  enfue,  becaufe  the  prefiure  of  the  water  is 
taken  off-  from  the  arteries,  whence  they  dilate,  and  the 
blood  ruflies  into  them  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
too  fuddenly,  and  leaves  the  brain  not  fufficiently  fup- 
plied,  with  that  fluid. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  the  eafy  and  fafe  performance  of 
this  operation,  it  is  proper  to  have  in  readinefs,  1.  A  rol¬ 
ler  of  flannel,  or  a  flannel  laced  about  the  belly,  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  water ;  whether  a  roller  or  the  laced 
flannel  are  ufed,  begin  with  faftening  them  tight  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  continuing  the  fame  up¬ 
wards,  that  the  bowels  may  be  duly  prefled  againft  the 
diaphragm.  2.  A  piece  of  flannel,  which,  when  doubled 
four-fold,  will  be  about  a  foot  fquare.  3.  A  quart  or 
thereabouts  of  proof  fpirit,  to  dip  the  roller  and  flannel 
cloth  in  before  applying  them  to  the  belly.  4.  A  piece 
of  fticking-plafter  about  two  inches  fquare,  in  the  middle 
of  which  Ihould  be  laid  three  pledgets  of  lint,  one  larger 
than  the  other,  the  leaft  being  about  the  fize  of  a  fix- 
pence.  5.  The  trochar  with  its  canula,  the  point  dipped 
in  oil ;  and  a  probe  to  thruft  back  the  inteftines  if  they 
obftruCt  the  mouth  of  the  canula  when  the  water  is  nearly 
evacuated.  6.  Two  or  three  large  bafons,  to  receive  the 
water,  and  a  pail  to  empty  them  into.  7.  Four  perfons 
befides  the  operator,  one  of  whom  Ihould  Hand  on  each 
fide,  to  keep  a  proper  prefiure  oiythe  patient’s  fides,  ob- 
ierving  to  prefs  from  behind  rather  forward,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  this  prefiure  during  the  time  that  the  water  is  pair¬ 
ing  off,  and  alfo  until  the  roller  or  the  laced  flannel  are 
fecurely  applied.  One  afliftant  will  be  employed  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  bafons  away  when  full,  and  providing  the  ope¬ 
rator  with  empty  ones ;  and  the  fourth  afliftant  will  be 
ready  to  fupply  the  patient  with  a  little  wine  or  other 
cordial  if  he  faints.  2 


.  When  the  water  is  drawn  off,  lay  the  pledgets  upoft 
the  wound,  and  l'ecure  them  with  the  plafter  ;  over  them 
lay  the  flannel  cloth,  and  then  begin  with  the  bandage  or 
laced  flanel,  as  already  mentioned.  See  Heifter’s  Sur¬ 
gery.  Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Sharp’s  Operations.  Bell’s 
Surgery, vol.  ii.  p.  337,  354.  White’s  Surgery, p.  298, 306* 

PARACMAST1CI.  See  Acmasticos. 

PARACOE,  from  Trapuuova,  difficult  bearing.  Dull¬ 
ness  of  HEARING. 

PARACOPE.  In  Hippocrates  zt  is  a  flight  delirium* 

PARACYNANCHE,  ,  from  napa,  dc,  and  xuuv,  a  dog, 

PARAKYNANCHE,  \  and  aT/jUi  to  jlr  angle.  A  ipe- 
cies  of  quinfy ;  it  being  a  diltemper  to  which  dogs  are 
fubject. 

PARACUSIS.  Depraved  or  faulty  hearing. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  loca¬ 
les,  and  order  dyfiefthefne.  He  diftinguifhes  two  fpe- 
cies.  I.  Paracujis  imperfecta  ;  in  which  founds  are  dif¬ 
ficultly  diftinguilhed.  See  Surditas.  2.  Paracujis 
imaginaria ;  as  when  the  iound  perceived  is  not  from 
without,  but  is  excited  within  the  ear  •,  called  alfo.  JuJur -• 
rus  ;  fyrigmus.  See  Tinnitus  Aurium. 

PARADISAICA  ARBOR,  i.  e.  Arbor  vit^e.  See 
Thuya. 

PARADISI  GRANA.  Grains  of  Paradise.  They 
have  erroneoufly  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  feeds  of  the 
larger  cardamoms,  whence  they  are  called  by  feme  car- 
damum  maximum;  by  others,  malagueia ,  malaguetta , 
mclegeta,  mclleguetta,  maniguetta ,  and  cardamum  piper  a- 
turn.  They  are  brought  from  Guinea  and  the  Eai-t  In¬ 
dies.  They  are  angular,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within  ;  fmaller  than  pepper  ;  in  appear¬ 
ance  fomewhat  relembling  cardamom  feeds.  They  grow 
in  pods,  fhaped  like  unripe  figs,  and  about  the  fize  of 
one.  This  pod  is  divided  internally  into  three  cells,  ia 
each  of  which  is  contained  two  rows  of  feeds.  They 
have  the  flavour  of  cardamoms,  and  the  pungency  or 
pepper :  their  pungency  does  not  relide  like  that  of  car¬ 
damoms  in  their  eflential  oil,  but  in  their  reiin.  The 
diftilled  oil  poffefles  their  fmell,  but  is  mild the  remain¬ 
ing  decoction  infpiffated  to  an  extract  retains  all  the  pun¬ 
gency.  In  feme  parts,  thefe  grains  are  ufed  inftead  of 
pepper.  Dr.  Trew  thinks,  that  the  ol.  cajeput.  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them.  As  to  their  medicinal  virtue,  they 
are  precifely  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  femina  carda- 
momi,  though  rather  more  pungent.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

PARAGLOSSA.  A  prolapsus  of  die  tongue. 

A  SWELLED  TONGUE. 

PARAGUA.  SeeCAssiNE.  . 

PARALAMPSIS.  See  Albugo  oculorum. 

PARALLELA.  A  fort  of  feurf  or  leprofy,  affeCting 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands  ;  it  happens  fometimes  in 
the  venereal  difeafe. 

PARALOPHIA,  from  nsoepa,  near ,  and  Myia,  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  back .  Keil  fays  it  is  the  lower  and  lateral- 
part  of  the  neck. 

PARALYSIS,  from  'orocpaXoa,  to  difjblveo r  weaken.  A 
palsy  ;  often  it  fignifies  a  palfy  of  a  particular  part. 
Celfus  and  Ccelius  Aurelianus  fay  that  the  molt  ancient 
writers  give  the  name  of  attonitus  morbus  to  that  fpecies 
which  follows  an  apoplexy.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  ge¬ 
nus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order  comata.  He 
diftinguifhes  four  fpecies.  1.  Paralyjis  partialis;  when 
feme  particular  mufcles  are  affected.  2.  Paralyjis  hemx- 
plegica;  when  one  fide  of  the  body  is  affected  longitudi¬ 
nally.  3.  Paralyjis  paraplegica;  when  one  half  of  the 
body  is  affe£ted,  tranfverfely,  as  both  legs  and  thighs. 
4.  Paralyjis  venenata ;  when  too  powerful  fedatives  are 
are  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally. 

The  apoplexy,  hemiplegy,  and  palfy,  tire  fo  nearly 
connected,  that  they  may  be  confidered  in  one  view,  la 
the  beginning,  the  palfy ,  which  is  caufed  by  an  excefsof' 
good  blood,  is  acute;  but  it  foon  becomes  chronical ;  the 
other  paljcs  are  all,  and  at  all  times,  chronical. 

A  palfy  is  when  there  is  an  abolition  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  or  of  feeling,  or  both.  Befides  the  particular  fpecies 
mentioned  above,  when  both  fides  are  feized,  and  reafon 
is  loft,  it  is  then  an  apoplexy. 

When  the  mufcles  of  the  face  are  paralytic,  the  fource 
of  the  diforder  is  in  the  brain  ;  but  if  thefe  be  free,  the 
nerves  only  of  the  fpine,  or  medula  oblongatata  arc  affect¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Oullen  defines  the  palfy  t 0  be  a  lofs  or  diminu¬ 
tion 
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lion  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  butaffedling  certain 
parts  of  the  body  only  *,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  with 
fleepinefs. 

Dr.  Shebbeare  conliders  this  diforder  as  the  effedt 
either  of  too  much  'vital  heat  or  too  little,  and  that  as 
the  fame  effect:  follows  from  oppofite  caufes,  fo  the  fame 
diforder  will  require  different  remedies,  according  to  the 
varieties  of  its  origin.  Occafionally  the  palfy  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  apoplexy,  an  epilepfy,  violent  pains,  fup- 
preffion  of  ufual  evacuations,  a  tranflation  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  of  acute  difeafes,  whatever  diftends,  difturbs, 
cornpreffes,  or  contracts  the  nerves,  ftrong  ligatures, 
luxations,  fractures,  wounds,  gangrenes,  inflammatory 
or  other  tumors  in  the  coats  of  the  nerves,,  extreme  heat, 
violent  cold,  mineral  effluvia,  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  hot 
water,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  power  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion  may  be  owing  either  to  a  morbid  affedlion 
of  the  mufcles,  or  organs  of  motion,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  unfit  for  motion,  or  to  an  interruption  of  the 
influx  of  the  nervous  power  into  them,  which  is  always 
neceffary  to  the  motion  of  thofe  that  are  under  the  power 
of  the  wall.  The  difeafe,  from  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes, 
as  confifting  in  an  organic  and  local  affedlion,  is  to  be 
referred  entirely  to  the  clafs  of  local  difeafes.  As  the 
palfy ,  that  difeafe  only,  is  to  be  confidered,  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  interrupted  influx  of  the  nervous  power ; 
and  to  this  alone  the  appellation  of  palfy  fhould  be  given. 

From  anatomy  we  fee  that  the  nerves  deftined  for  the 
vital  functions  arife  from  the  cerebellum,  thofe  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  fenfes  from  the  bafe  of  the  brain,  and  thofe 
fubfervient  to  the  voluntary  motions  and  the  touch,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  fpinal  marrow ;  we  may  then  readily  in¬ 
fer,  that  in  all  apoplexies  the  caufe  compreffing  the  nerves 
is  within  the  brain  ;  in  a  palfy ,  within  the  fpinal  marrow. 
The  palfy ,  or  lofs  of  motion  thus  named,  Dr.  Cullen  ob¬ 
ferves,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds ;  one,  de¬ 
pending  upon  an  affedlion  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in 
the  brain,  and  the  other  depending  upon  an  affedlion  of 
the  nerves  in  fome  part  of  their  courfe  between  the  brain 
and  the  organ  of  motion.  He  further  adds,  that  whatever 
is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  of  the  firft,  will  readily  apply 
to  the  latter,  both  in  pathology  and  pradlice. 

A  palfy  fometimes  attacks  fuddenly  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  fymptoms  by  which  it  might  be  expedted  •,  but 
fometimes  an  hemiplexy  fucceeds  an  apopledlic  fit,  and 
begins  with  a  refrigeration  of  the  fide  to  be  affedled,  and 
a  preceding  vertigo,  and  gradually  terminates  in  an  abo¬ 
lition  of  fenfation  and  motion  ;  the  found  fide  is  often 
racked  with  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  motions  ;  the  mouth 
is  frequently  diftorted  like  that  of  a  dog,  and,  as  the  dif¬ 
order  proceeds,  the  fundtions  of  the  mind,  and  efpecially 
the  memory,  begin  to  be  weakened.  A  particular  paljy 
is  fometimes  preceded  by  a  fenlation  of  weight  in  the  part 
about  to  luffer,  a  flow  motion,  accompanied  with  ftupor, 
palenefs,  and  torpor  ;  the  part  affedled  is  lax,  flaccid,  foft 
to  the  touch,  and  cold,  like  as  it  is  affedled  in  an  atrophy 
or  an  oedematous  tumor.  When  the  pharynx  is  affedted 
with  a  palfy,  the  patient  cannot  fwallow.  A  palfy  in  the 
eye-lids  is  attended  with  adifeharge  of  tears.  A  palfy  of 
the  fpindter  ani  is  difeovered  by  the  defeent  of  the  redbum, 
and  the  involuntary  difeharge  of  the  feces.  A  palfy ■  in 
the  bladder  is  known  by  the  involuntary  emiflion  of  urine. 
In  moft  other  cafes  the  eye  difeovers  the  nature  of  the 
diforder ;  or,  when  it  confifts  of  a  lofs  of  fenfe,  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  complaint  determines  it.  The  parts  affedted  fome¬ 
times  appear  puffy,  at  others  they  are  fhrunkand  fhrivel- 
led ;  in  thefe  refpedls,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  fenfe  being 
loft  in  fome  inftances,  and  motion  in  others,  Dr.  Sheb¬ 
beare  ingenioufly  accounts  for  them  as  follows.  He 
fuppofes  thefe  diforders  to  have  an  excefs  of  vital  heat 
for  their  caufe  ;  in  this  cafe,  as  the  body  receives  its 
heat  from  the  earth  in  greater  or  lefs  abundance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  red  globules  in  the  blood  ;  and  as 
this  heat  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  nerves,  as  required 
for  the  refpedtive  motions,  whether  voluntary  or  involun¬ 
tary  ;  various  circumftances  may  occafion  a  too  fudden 
and  abundant  heat  to  be  conveyed  to  any  part,  or  through 
the  whole  frame,  in  any  inftant  of  time ;  whence,  by 
the  return  of  the  fame  from  the  brain,  to  and  through 
the  refpedtive  parts,  the  cellular  membrane  is  fo  dilated  as 
that  many  cells  are  ruptured  into  one,  and  in  proportion 
as  this  accident  is  extenfive,  fo  will  be  the  defedt  of  mo¬ 
tion  5  or  the  exceffive  motion,  as  well  as  quantity  of  fire, 


may  lacerate  the  parts  of  the  brain,  in  which  thofe  nerves 
take  their  rife,  and  then  paffing  down  by  thofe  nerves  that 
are  deftined  to  motion,  the  adlion  of  the  part  or  parts  are 
at  an  end ;  or  paffing  by  thofe  deftined  for  fenfation,  fen- 
fibility  is  leffened  or  deftroyed ;  and  in  this  latter  cafe,  by 
the  laceration  of  the  cellular  membrane,  the  nerves  are 
feparated  from  contadl  with  the  ikin,  fo  that  it  is  not  as 
ufual  confined,  but  rifes  fo  far  as  to  produce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  unufual  fullnefs.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  in 
the  palfy  the  lofs  of  motion  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
lofs  of  fenfe ;  but  as  this  is  not  conftantly  the  cafe,  and 
as,  therefore,  the  lofs  of  fenfe  is  not  an  effential  fymptom 
of  palfy ,  he  does  not  take  it  into  his  definition.  He  fur¬ 
ther  obferves  that,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  any  cafe  a  part  of  the 
paralytic  affedlion,  it  muft  depend  upon  the  fame  caufes, 
and  will  be  cured  by  the  fame  remedies. 

The  prognoftics  are  generally  to  be  cautioufly  pro¬ 
nounced,  at  leaft  when  delivered  with  refpedl  to  a  reco¬ 
very.  A  fpafmodic  apoplexy  and  fanguineous  hemiplegy, 
are  often  removed,  but  they  are  apt  to  return  and  end  in 
a  fatal  haemorrhage  in  the  brain  :  the  other  fpecies  oipal- 
Jiesy  and  a  ferous  hemiplegy  do  not  fuddenly  prove  mor¬ 
tal  ;  but  the  cure  is  more  difficult  and  intricate,  the 
more  the  fenfes  are  injured,  and  thefe  diforders  frequently 
continue  during  life.  When  infants  become  paralytic, 
they  are  fometimes  relieved  at  or  about  the  years  of  pu¬ 
berty,  but  fuch  favourable  changes  rarely  are  obferved  in 
adults.  A  palfy  in  the  belly  and  lower  limbs  is  generally 
mortal,  and  often  accompanied  with  a  gangrene  of  the 
affedled  parts.  If  convulfions  and  great  heat  are  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  parts  oppofite  to  thofe  that  are  paralytic, 
the  danger  is  great.  When  a  palfy  follows  an  apoplexy, 
or  comes  on  in  old  age,  it  is  rarely  cured.  If  the  feat  is 
in  the  membranes  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  the  theca 
vertebrarum,  &c.  the  cafe  is  out  of  the  reach  of  art, 
death  is  unavoidable,  but  will  only  gradually  approach. 
If  the  part  affected  is  yet  painful,  capable  of  fenfation, 
not  too  cold,  nor  extenuated,  there  are  fome  hopes  of  a 
recovery,  which  is  ftill  more  to  be  expedled,  if  there  is  a 
fenfation  of  formication  and  pundlure  in  it. 

The  indications  are  the  fame  as  in  the  apoplexy,  and  are 

1.  To  remove  the  proximate  and  remote  caufes,  which 
contribute  to  interrupt  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  in¬ 
to  the  nerves. 

2.  To  ftrengthen  the  parts  affedled,  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem. 

When  a  fanguine  plethora  is  attendant,  the  principal 
caufe  is  the  excefs  of  vital  heat :  bleed  to  reduce  the  heat, 
which  muft  be  brought  and  preferved  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  ftandard  of  health.  And  as,  in  this  cafe,  a  lace¬ 
ration  of  the  cellular  membrane  is  the  caufe  of  motion 
being  defe&ive,  as  well  as  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling  being 
diminifhed,  a  tigh*  flocking,  See.  according  to  the  part 
affected,  fhould  be  applied,  if  poffible,  to  affift  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  parts  that  are  torn  afunder.  In  this  fpecies 
of  palfy  the  Bath  waters,  and  all  heating  medicines,  are 
quite  contrary  to  the  curative  indication  :  inftead  of  them, 
cooling  medicines,  fubtepid  baths,  and  lenient  purges, 
fhould  be  ufed.  But  though  this  method  may  be  proper 
in  a  recent  cafe ;  yet,  if  it  is  of  long  {landing,  and  the 
blood  is  impoverifhed,  though  the  caufe  was  too  much 
vital  heat,  the  cure  now  will  be  the  fame  when  a  defedt 
of  heat  gave  rife  to  the  diforder. 

When  there  is  too  little  heat  in  the  conftitution,  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  a  cooling  method,  is  evidently  injurious ;  here 
the  Bath  water  is  ufeful  both  for  bathing  and  inward  ufe. 
The  fhrunk  mufcle  is  reftored  and  motion  recovered,  in 
curable  cafes,  by  means  of  eldlricity.  In  this  fpecies  of 
palfy,  the  cellular  membrane  not  receiving  its  due  degree 
of  heat  for  keeping  its  cells  diftended,  they  gradually  cling 
together,  and  thus  deftroy  the  power  of  adlion :  warm 
bathing  conduces  much  to  the  recovery  of  thefe  patients. 
In  the  fit  apply  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  hot  water 
to  the  feet  ;  let  the  body  be  well  rubbed  with  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine  :  if  the  lungs  have  ceafed  to  play,  breathe 
warm  breath  forcibly  into  them,  and  as  foon  as  the  patient 
can  fwallow,  give  him  cordial  medicines.  After  recovery 
from  the  fit  attend  to  what  affedlions  may  have  agitated 
the  patient,  and  then  proceed  with  warm,  nervous,  cor¬ 
roborant  medicines,  not  negledting  blifters,  and  fuch 
other  evacuants  as  the  kind  of  plethora  may  require. 

In  both  the  above  fpecies  of  palfy ,  a  ftimulating  clyfter 
may  be  given  with  all  convenient  fpeed;  for  thus  the 
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head  will  be  in  Tome  meafure  relieved  5  the  belt  llimulant 
is  the  fal  gem,  or  in  want  of  it  coyimon  fait. 

Blitters  are  not  fo  well  applied  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
as  on  remoter  parts  ;  for  in  fome  inftances  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  convulfive  twitchings  when  placed  on  the  neck  or 
back.  In  general  paljies,  blitters  are  ufeful  by  their  ftimu-' 
lus ;  but  they  are  molt  fo  when  only  particular  parts  are 
affected,  and  then  the  propereft  place  of  application  is 
where  the  nerves  of  the  refpedtive  part  have  their  origin; 
for  example,  when  a  palfy  feizes  the  upper  extremities, 
blitters  (hould  be  applied  to  the  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and 
obliquely  towards  the  (boulders  ;  if  the  lower  extremities 
are  affedted,  the  region  of  the  facrum  is  the  propereft 
part.  When  in  a  palfy  there  is  a  plethoric  Hate  of  the 
fyrtem,  blitters  do  not  feem  to  be  a  fafe  means  to  be 
applied;  but  in  all  inftances  connedled  with,  or  that 
feem  to  depend  upon  a  relaxed  fet  of  fibres,  a  moift  at- 
mofphere,  or  the  prefence  of  too  much  ferum  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  blifters  are  then  the  principal  remedies  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  They  are  alfo  of  fervice  in  fuch  fpecies  of 
palfy  as  are  produced  by  poifons  of  different  kinds,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  a  metallic  nature ;  but  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  emetics  and  purgatives  mull  always  be  pre- 
mifed. 

After  bleeding  in  the  fanguine  fpecies,  fpafms  of  the 
internal  parts  and  a  febrile  ebullition,  often  remains  ;  in 
which  cafes  nitre,  Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit,  &c.  will  be 
proper. 

Diuretics  of  the  warm  and  ftimulating  kind  are  proper 
in  the  ferous  kind  of  palfy  ;  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  and 
fuch  like,  prove  highly  beneficial. 

If  other  cliforders  attend,  a  due  regard  mult  be  had  to 
their  removal. 

Baths  of  rain  water,  or  any  other  that  is  light,  and  in 
which  aromatic  ingredients  are  boiled  or  infufed,  may  be 
ufed  when  circumitances  do  not  admit  of  the  patient’s  go¬ 
ing  to  Bath. 

As  to  liniments,  the  linim.  faponis  perhaps  equals  any 
other  in  its  efficacy  and  ufefulnefs. 

When  mineral  exhalations  have  been  the  caufe,  the 
cure  is  difficult:  lead  particularly  deftroys  fenfation, 
whence  often  in  palfies,  purging  medicines  are  required 
in  very  increafed  dofes. 

A  palfy  from  the  colic  requires  perfpiratives  inwardly, 
and  warm  applications  outwardly.  In  this  cafe,  the  Bath 
water  is  a  fpecific. 

When  a  palfy  follows  an  epilepfy,  after  proper  evacua¬ 
tions,  apply  blifters,  and  give  afla  foetida  with  fait  of  am¬ 
ber. 

A  palfy  in  the  belly  is,  in  fome  meafure,  relieved  by  a 
fomentation  of  hot  wine,  in  which  aromatics  have  been 
boiled,  and  by  drinking  a  little  of  the  fame  when  the 
pulle  will  admit  of  it.  When  the  tongue  is  affedted, 
rub  it  with  muftard,  or  muftard  and  brandy. 

Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  in  the  apoplexy,  fo  in  the 
palfy,  the  caufes  are,  a  comprelfion,  preventing  the  flow 
of  the  nervous  power  from  the  brain  into  the  organs  of 
motion ;  or,  the  application  of  narcotic  powers,  which 
render  the  nervous  power  unfit  to  flow  in  the  ufual  and 
proper  manner.  Compreffion  may  be  from  tumor,  over- 
diftenfion,  or  effufion.  The  fame  means  that  are  ufeful 
in  preventing  apoplexy,  are  ufeful  for  the  fame  end  in 
cafes  of  palfy.  The  fame  may  be  faid  refpedting  the  cure ; 
in  the  beginning,  palfy  proceeds  as  in  the  apoplexy. 
What  is  faid  when  the  caufe  is  from  compreffion,  may  be 
repeated  refpedting  the  application  of  narcotic  powers 
being  the  caufe.  When  the  palfy  hath  continued  for  fome 
time,  be  the  caufe  what  it  may,  fome  little  deviations 
from  the  treatment  of  apoplexy  may  be  proper.  As  to 
the  ufe  of  ftimulants,  both  in  the  apoplexy  and  palfy 
arifing  from  compreffion,  it  is  true,  that  they  may,  and 
often  do,  fo  excite  the  energy  of  the  brain,  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  compreffion  on  the  nerves ;  but  then  they  fo 
act  on  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  and  if  this  happens  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  they  may  be  productive  of  the  caufe 
which  they  were  given  to  oppofe  :  a  circumftance  that 
calls  for  careful  attention.  As  to  externals,  they  have 
occafionally  been  ufeful  in  flight  cafes,  but  much  cannot 
be  expedited  from  them.  Heat,  cold,  and  eledtricity, 
are  the  molt  powerful  external  applications  for  relieving 
general  affedtions.  Heat  is  employed  in  warm  bathing, 
and  thus  is  a  powerful  ftimulant;  but  as  it  both  (Emu¬ 
lates  the  folids,  and  rarefies  the  fluids,  it  will  be  unfafe 


when  compreffion  may  be  produced  by  the  congeftion  in 
the  brain,  which  may  follow  the  ufe  of  warm  bathing. 
Warm  bathing  is  molt  proper  when  the  caufe  was  the 
application  of  narcotic  powers.  Cold  is  a  ufeful  ftimu¬ 
lant,  if  the  power  of  readtlon  in  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
adtion  of  the  cold  upon  it :  if  otherwife,  cold  is  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  paralytic.  Eledtricity  adts  very  powerfully 
on  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but  as  it  ftimulates  the  fanguife¬ 
rous,  as  well  as  the  nervous  fyftem,  it  requires  caution, 
for  its  ufe  hath  fometimes  been  more  injurious  than  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  efficacy  of  eledlricity  is  more  from  its  repeti¬ 
tion  than  from  its  force  :  it  is  alfo  better  adapted  to  re¬ 
lieve  when  the  caufe  was  from  narcotic  applications  to  the 
nerves.  Exercife,  fuch  as  circumitances  will  admit,  are 
beneficial.  Internally,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts  and  fpi- 
rits,  if  given  in  repeated  and  fmall  dofes,  inftead  of 
large  ones,  are  ufeful  and  fafe.  In  many  inftances  of 
ferous  paljies,  thofe  vegetables  of  the  clafs  of  tetradyna- 
mia,  are  feveral  of  them  very  ufeful.  Some  refinous 
fubftances,  as  guaiacum,  &c.  alfo  fome  of  the  foetid 
antifpafmodic  medicines  have  been  employed,  but  with¬ 
out  that  advantage  that  is  often  attributed  to  them. 

See  Archigenes,  Aetius,  Celfus,  Coelius  Aurelianus, 
Aretseus  Bellonius,  Trallian,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave. 
Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic.  Lond.  Med. 
Obf.  and  Inq.  vol  iii.  p.  160,  8cc.  p.  257,  &  c.  Forma¬ 
lly  ufeful  elegant  forms  of  medicine  ;  fee  Brooke’s  and 
the  London  Practice  of  Phyfic.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines, 
vol.  iii.  edit.  4.  Edinb.Med.  Comment,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 

Paralysis,  in  botany,  the  term  for  a  flower,  called 
primula  veris ,  Linn.  V trbafculum  pratenfe  odoratum , 
primula  veris  odorato,  flore  luteo  fimplici,  primula  veris 
major,  paigles,  common  cowslips.  This  plant  is 
fufficiently  known  not  to  need  any  defeription.  It  is  valued 
for  its  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  ufed 
to  give  flavour  to  a  fermented  liquor,  known  by  the  name 
of  cowflip  wine.  The  flowers  are  gently  anodyne  and  an¬ 
tifpafmodic. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  twenty  fpecies  of  the  primula 
veris,  and  of  thefe  there  are  the  two  following : 

Primula  veris  minor.  The  primrose.  It  grows 
in  hedges  and  woods ;  its  flowers  are  weaker  than  thofe 
of  the  cowflip ;  the  leaves  and  roots  partake  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  the  nature  of  afarum,  and  are  powerful  errhines 
and  emetics. 

Primula  veris ,  called  alfo  herba  petri ,  primula  in- 
odore  lutea  verbafculum  pretenfes.  Orslips,  or  great 
cowslips.  The  flowers  are  diuretic. 

None  of  thefe  are  now  ufed  in  medicine. 
PARANOIAL  Delirium;  alienation  of  mind  ; 
defective  judgment. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  from  orapa,  de ,  and  tpipoco,  to  tie 
with  a  bridle.  fignifies  properly  a Jlriffure ,  fuch 

as  the  neck  of  a  purfe ;  called  alfo  periphymojis.  It  is 
when  the  prepuce  is  drawn  back  behind  the  glans  penis, 
and  cannot  be  drawn  over  it.  See  Lues  Venerea. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of  the  phlogofis  phleg- 
mone.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  534.  White’s  Sur- 
gery,  p.  345. 

PARAPHONIA.  Cacophonia ,  cacaphonia.  De¬ 
praved  voice.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  dif— 
eafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfeinefiae.  Fie  de¬ 
fines  it  to  be  a  depravity  of  the  found  of  the  voice,  and 
diftinguiflies  fix  fpecies.  I.  Par  aphonia  puberum ;  it  is 
that  change  of  voice  fo  remarkable  in  boys  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  which  from  acute  and  agreeable,  becomes 
grave  and  very  difagreeable.  2.  Paraphonia  rauca  ;  when 
the  voice  becomes  hoarfe  and  rough.  See  Raucedo. 
3.  Paraphonia  refonans,  called  alfo  Renophonia ;  when 
from  obftudtion  in  the  noftrils,  the  voice  is  rough,  and 
the  found  feems  to  come  whittling  through  them.  4.  Pa¬ 
raphonia  palatina  ;  when  from  a  defied!  of  the  lip,  the 
palate,  or  uvula,  the  voice  is  rough,  obfeure,  and  con- 
fufed.  See  Asaphia.  5-  Paraphonia  clangens,  called 
by  fome  Leptophonia-,  when  the  found  is  (brill  or  fqualling, 
or  like  that  of  geefe.  See  Clangor.  6.  Paraphonia 
comatofa ;  when  the  voice  is  fent  out  during  infpiration, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  the  lhorting  of  people  afleep. 

PARAPHRENESIS.  Delirium;  alfo  the  Para- 
phrenitis.  An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 
Its  caufes  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  die  pleurify. 

The  pain  is  very  violent  and  deep  feated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bread,  or  under  the  ftiort  ribs,  or  ftriking  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  them  arid  the  back  ;  the  fever  is  very  acute,  and 
the  delirium  conftant  •,  the  belly  is  drawn  up,  and  kept 
as  much  at  reft  as  poffible ;  the  refpiration  is  exceffively 
quick,  ere£t,  fmall,  fuffocating,  and  difficult,  and  per¬ 
formed  principally  by  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  frequently  affefted  with  ficknefs  and  hiccough, 
and  often  with  involuntary  laughter,  convulfions,  and 
madnefs  ;  the  pulfe  is  ufually  very  frequent  and  fmall, 
often  irregular  ;  there  is  great  anxiety  ;  and  fymptoms  of 
irritation  come  on,  and  death  frequently  enfues  :  if  this 
does  not  happen,  the  progrefs,  termination,  and  manner 
of  treatment  are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  The 
pain  is  greatly  augmented  during  infpiration,  coughing 
freezing,  repletion  of  the  ftomach,  naufea,  vomiting, 
and  a  compreffion  of  the  belly  in  difcharging  the  feces 
and  urine.  The  rifus  fardonicus,  convulfions,  madnefs, 
abfcefs,  and  gangrene,  often  terminate  the  difeafe.  Some¬ 
times  a  purulent  afcites  is  a  confequence. 

The  cure  is  generally  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify. 
Emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly  ufeful.  See  Boerhaave’s 
Aphorifms.  Fordyce’s  Elem.  part  ii. 

PARAPHROSYNE.  It  is  fynonymous  with  mama. 
It  is  a  tranfitory  infanity  without  a  fever.  A  delirium. 
A  fymptomatic  madnefs.  See  Mania. 

PARAPLEGIA,  )  from  vra^a,  fignifying  fomething 

PARAPLYXIA,  1  injurious ,  and  irMcraa,  to Jlrike.  A 
parapelgy,  or  a  palfy  of  all  the  parts  below  the  neck,  thus 
it  is  now  underftood  ;  but  in  Hippocrates  it  feems  to  fig- 
nify  a  paljy  in  any  particular  part,  in  confequence  of  an 
apoplexy  or  epilepfy.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  that  fpecies 
of  palfy  which  divides  the  body  horizontally,  or  tranf- 
verfely,  all  allow  fuch  a  part  being  paralytic  ;  the  palfied 
part  beginning  below  the  neck.  See  Paralysis. 

PARAPOPLEXIA.  A  slight  apoplexy. 

PARARYTHMUS.  See  Arythmus. 
PARATHREMA.  A  slight  luxation.  A  tu¬ 
mor  from  protrufion  ;  as  an  hernia. 

PARASITICALES  PLANTfE.  Parasitical 
plants.  They  are  fuch  as  are  produced  out  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  from  whence  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  nourifihment,  and  will  not  grow  upon  the 
ground,  as  the  mifleto,  &c. 

PARASPHAGIS.  The  part  of  the  neck  contiguous 
to  the  clavicles. 

PARAS TATA.  It  fignifies  any  thing  fituated  near 
another. 

PARASTAT.ZE,  from  oraptm/M,  to Jland  near.  Afjif- 
tentes,  ajlites  glanduloji.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  the 
epididymis.  Herophilus  and  Galen  called  thefe  the  vari- 
cofe  paraftatee,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  glandulofe 
paraftatee ,  now  called  proftatse.  Rufus  Ephefius  called 
the  tubse  Fallopiame  by  the  name  of  par  aflat  a  va - 
ricofe. 

PARASTREMMA,  from  'napatrptpco,  to  diflort  or  per¬ 
vert.  A  perverfion,  or  a  convulfive  diflortion  of  the 
mouth,  or  any  part  of  the  face. 

PARASYNANCHE.  A  fpecies  of  quinsy,  called 
alfo  Paxtangina. 

PARATHENAR  MAJOR.  This  rnufcle  in  each  foot 
is  fixed  backward  by  a  flefhy  body,  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  lower  fide  of  the  os  calcis,  from  the  fmall  polterior 
external  tuberofity,  all  the  way  to  the  anterior  tuberofity ; 
there  it  joins  the  metatarfus,  and  at  the  bafis  of  the  fifth 
metatarfal  bone,  feparates  from  it  again,  and  forms  a 
tendon,  which  is  inferted  in  the  outfide  of  the  firft  pha¬ 
lanx  of  the  little  toe,  near  its  bafis,  and  near  the  infertion 
of  the  parathenar  minor.  It  feparates  the  little  toe  from 
the  reft. 

-  Minor.  This  mufcle  in  each  foot  is  fixed  along 

the  polterior  half  of  the  outer  and  lower  fide  of  the  fifth 
bone  of  the  metatarfus.  It  terminates  under  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inferted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bafis  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 
Some  call  thefe  mufcles,  tranfverfales  pedis. 

PARDIALANCHES.  SeeApocYNON. 

PAREGORICA,  from  'napyyopza,  to  confole  or  miti¬ 
gate.  An  epithet  for  medicines  which  relieve  pain.  See 
AnoDYna. 

PAREGORICUM  ELIXIR  ;  now  called  Tinctqra 

OPII  CAMPHORATA.  CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE 

of  opium.  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  flowers  of 
Benjamin,  of  each  one  dram  •,  camphor,  two  fcruples ; 
eflential  oil  of  anifeeds,  one  dram,  by  weight ;  proof 


fpirit  of  wine,  two  pilots  :  digeft  for  three  days.  Pharm; 
Lond.  1788.  This  is  ufeful  in  tickling  coughs,  as  it  al¬ 
lays  that  uneafy  fenfation,  and  is  fuppofed  to  open  the 
breaft,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breathing.  It  is  given 
to  children  againft  the  chincough,  from  5  drops  to  20 ; 
to  adults  from  20  to  100. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA,  vel  Pareyra  ;  alfo  called  am- 
butuay  caapebay  convolvulus  colobrinus,  botou,  boutuay 
beutua.  Wild  vine.  It  is  the  ciffampelos  pareira, 
Linm 

It  is  the  root  of  an  American  climbing  plant.  It  is 
brought  from  Brafil,  generally  in  crooked  pieces  of  differ¬ 
ent  fizes,  from  that  of  a  man’s  finger  up  to  that  of  a 
child’ s-arm  ;  the  outfide  is  brownifh,  and  varioufly  wrin¬ 
kled  ;  the  internal  fubftance  is  of  a  pale,  dull,  yellowifh 
hue,  and  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  woody  fibres,  fo 
that  on  a  tranfverfe  fefition  there  appears  a  number  of 
concentric  circles,  crofled  with  ftrfe,  running  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  There  is  a  white  fpecies} 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  it  is  white,  and  the  fubftance 
within  appears  like  the  root  of  liquorice. 

This  root  is  in  high  efteem  as  an  attenuant  and  diure¬ 
tic,  in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidnies  and  bladders  where 
the  urine  is  mucous  and  purulent,  and  can  fcarce  be  void¬ 
ed  without  pain  ;  in  afthmatic  cafes,  when  thick  phlegm 
hath  been  very  troublefome,  an  infufion  of  this  root  hath 
brought  on  expectoration.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  to 
water  or  to  fpirit.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works. 

PARENCEPFIALIS,  from  orapx,  near,  EyHipahos,  the 
brain.  See  Cerebellum. 

PARENCHYMA,  from  to  pour  into.  Era- 

fiftratus  is  faid  to  have  introduced  this  term  to  fignify  all 
that  fubftance  which  is  contained  in  the  interftices  betwixt 
the  blood-veflels  of  the  vifcera,  which  he  imagined  to  be 
extravafated  and  concreted  blood.  According  to  fome, 
any  of  the  vifcera  through  which  the  blood  is  ftrained. 

PARENCHYMATICI.  Visceral  inflamma¬ 
tions. 

PARESIS.  Aretseus  fays  it  is  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
when  the  urine  is  either  fuppreflbd  or  difcharged  involun¬ 
tarily.  It  is  now  generally  underftood  to  be  an  imperfect 
paralyfis. 

PARETUVIER.  See  Guaparaiba. 

PARIETARIA.  Common  pellitory  of  the  wall 
It  is  the  parietaria  officinalis,  or  parietaria  foliis  lanceo- 
lato  ovatis  pedunculis  ditchotomis  calycibus  diphyllis, 
Linn.  This  plant  is  called  parietaria,  from  paries,  walls ; 
muralis,  from  murus ,  a  wall ;  helxine,  from  £xfa>,  to  draw 
or  attract,  becaufe  its  rough  leaves  ftick  clofe  to  what 
touches  them  }  perdicium,  from  perdix ,  a  partridge,  be¬ 
caufe  partridges  love  to  feed  on  it ;  vitriaria,  and  urce- 
olaris,  becaufe  by  its  mucoufnefs  it  is  of  fervice  for  fcour- 
ing  pots  and  glafles.  This  plant  hath  tender  reddifh 
{talks,  rough,  uncut,  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  imperfect  rough  flowers  growing  in  clufters  along 
the  {talks,  followed  each  by  a  fmall  fhining  feed.  It  is 
perennial,  common  on  old  walls,  and  amongft  rubbifh. 
It  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  have  been  ufed  externally  for  cooling  ;  and 
internally  as  diuretic  and  emollient ;  but  their  efficacy 
hath  not  preferved  them  a  place  in  the  prefent  practice. 
See  Raii  Flift. 

PARIETARIA  OSSA,  from  paries ,  walls',  they  de¬ 
fend  the  brain  like  walls.  So  the  bones  of  the  Jinciput 
are  called.  See  Bregma. 

PARIN  CHAKKA.  Bastard  China.  See  China 

S  UP  POSIT  A. 

PARIS  QUADRIFOLIA.  See  Herba  Paris. 

PARISTHMIA,  from  zr apa,  near,  and  ia6puov  a  part 
of  the  throat  fo  called.  The  tonsils,  or  diforders  of 
the  tonfils. 

P  ARISTHMIOTOMUS.  An  inftrument  with  which 
the  tonfils  were  formerly  fcarified. 

PARKINSONIA.  Father  Plumier  difcovered  this 
plant  in  America,  and  named  it  thus  in  honour  of  Mr. 
John  Parkinfon,  an  Englifh  botanift.  See  Miller’s  Difl. 

PARNASSIA,  called  alfo  hepatica  alba,  gramenPar- 
naji,  ciftus  humilis ;  pyi  ola  rotundi- folia.  Grass  of 
Parnassus, or  white  liver-wort.  Theleaves  are 
roundilh,  and  difpofed  in  a  circle ;  it  grows  in  flowery 
marfhy  places,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  vzhole  plant 
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is  {'aid  to  be  cooling  and  diuretic  ;  but  it  is  not  in  ufe  at 
prefent.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PARONYCHIA.  A  whitloe,  or  wiiiteflaw, 
from  TiupoCy  near,  and  ovv%,  a  nail*  It  is  alfo  called  a  felon. 
Le  Dran  calls  it  panaris :  amongft  the  Arabians  dogga, 
alfo  named pandalitium.  It  is  an  abfcefs  at  the  end  of  the 
fingers,  abfcejfus  digitorum ,  &c.  It  differs  not  from  any 
abfcefs  in  any  other  part.  According .  as  it  is  fituated 
more  or  lefs  deep,  it  is  differently  denominated,  or  divided 
into  fpecies  by  fome  writers.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a 
variety  of  the  phlogofis  phlegmone. 

It  begins  with  a  llow,  heavy  pain,  attended  with  a  flight 
pulfation  without  fwelling,  rednefs,  or  heat  •,  but  foon  the 
pain,  heat,  and  throbbing  are  intolerable  ;  the  part  grows 
large  and  red,  the  adjoining  fingers  and  the  whole  hand 
fwells  up  ;  in  fome  cafes,  a  kind  of  red  and  inflated  fufe 
or  ftreak  may  be  obferved,  which  beginning  at  the  affedted 
part,  is  continued  almoft  to  the  elbow ;  nor  is  it  unufual 
for  the  patient  to  complain  of  a  very  fharp  pain  under 
the  Ihoulder;  and  fometimes  the  whole  arm  is  exceffively 
inflamed  and  fwelled;  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  the  fever, 
&c.  increafing,  and  fometimes  delirium  or  convulfions 
follow. 

When  it  is  feated  in  the  fkin  or  fat,  in  the  back  or  the 
fore  part  of  the  finger,  or  under  or  near  the  nail,  the  pain 
is  fevere,  but  ends  well.  When  the  periofteum  is  in¬ 
flamed  or  corroded,  the  pain  is  tormenting.  When  the 
nervous  coats  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  or 
nerves  near  them  are  feized,  the  worft  fymptoms  attend. 
The  fecond  fpecies  proves  very  troublefome,  and  fome¬ 
times  ends  in  a  caries  of  the  fubjacent  bone.  The  third 
fpecies  is  very  tedious  in  the  cure,  and  ufually  the  phalanx 
on  which  it  is,  is  deftroyed. 

If  the  firft  kind  fuppurates,  it  mud  be  opened  and 
treated  as  abfceffes  in  general  ;  but  the  befl  method  of 
treating  the  other  two  fpecies,  is,  on  the  firft,  or  at  fartheft 
the  fecond  day,  to  cut  the  part,  where  the  pain  is  feated, 
quite  to  the  bone  ;  if  this  operation  is  longer  deferred,  a 
fuppuration  will  come  on  in  which  cafe,  fuppuration 
fhould  be  fpeedily  promoted,  and  as  early  a  difcharge 
given  to  the  matter  as  poflible.  As  the  pain  is  fo  confi- 
derable  as  to  occafion  a  fever,  and  fometimes  convulfions, 
the  tin£l.  opii  may  be  added  to  the  fuppurating  applica¬ 
tions,  and  alfo  given  in  a  draught  at  bed-time. 

See  Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  v.  p.  431.  Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  82  he.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  18. 

PARONYCPIIA,  called  alfo  fedum ,  faxifraga ,  aljine 
rue,  \v  HIT  l  o  w-G  rass.  It  is  faid  to  be  emollient ;  but  it 
is  of  too  little  efficacy  to  maintain  a  place  in  practice. 
It  is  alfo  a  name  for  fome  fpecies  of  adianthum  and  her- 
niaria . 

PAROPlfE.  The  external  angles  of  the  eye. 

PAROPTESIS,  from  orfau,  to  roaft.  A  provocation 
of  fweat,  by  making  a  patient  approach  a  fire,  or  by 
placing  him  in  a  bagnio. 

PARORASIS.  An  imbecility  of  sight. 

PARORCHIDIUM.  A  detention  of  the  testi¬ 
cles,  as  when  they  have  not  yet  defeended  into  the  fero- 
tum.  The  teflicles  are  fometimes  detained  in  the  body  •, 
this  cafe  is  called  crypforchis  ;  or  concealed  tejllclcs. 
Sometimes  the  teflicles  (one  or  both)  are  detained  in  the 
groin  ;  ufually  about  the  time  of  the  child’s  birth  they  de¬ 
scend  into  the  ferotum,  in  fome  inftances  a  little  before 
birth,  in  others  foon  after.  But  this  is  very  uncertain 
with  refpedl  to  different  perfons  ;  alfo  in  the  fame  perfon 
the  two  teflicles  will  confiderably  vary  as  to  the  time  of 
their  defeent.  Sometimes  one,  at  others  both,  are  de¬ 
tained  in  the  belly,  or  flick  in  palling  through  the  groin. 
Thefe  accidents  happen  and  continue  a  longer  or  leffer 
time  after  the  birth;  and  in  fome  inftances  never  pafs 
down  into  the  ferotum.  Mr.  Pott  takes  notice  of  this 
cafe,  and  gives  feveral  inftances  of  it  in  the  quarto  edition 
of  his  works;  where  he  fays,  thaphe  knows  not  of  any 
particular  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  detention  of  a 
tcfticle  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ;  but  the  lodgment 
of  it  in  the  groin,  renders  it  liable  to  be  hurt  by  acci¬ 
dental  preffure,  &c.  When  it  is  fo  hurt,  it  may  be  mif- 
taken  for  a  different  difeafe,  and  thereby  occafion  its 
being  very  improperly  treated.  To  which  confiderations 
he  adds,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  difeafe 'to  which  the 
tejlicle  is  liable  in  its^natural  fituation,  but  what  may  alfo 


affe£l  it  in  any  or  all  its  unnatural  ones.  In  the  firft  cafe 
related  by  Mr.  Pott,  a  tejlicle  being  detained  in  the  groin 
of  a  young  healthy  feaman,  who  hurt  the  part  by  hitting 
it  againft  a  piece  of  timber  ;  the  humour  there  became 
extremely  painful,  and  was  miftaken  for  a  bubonocele, 
from  which  it  might  have  been  more  readily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  following  circumftances,  had  not  the  extreme 
tendernefs  of  the  injured  tejlicle  abfolutely  prevented  any 
examination  there  by  the  touch;  and  the  very  hard  fwell¬ 
ing  of  the  ferotum,  which  prevented  any  certainty  of  a 
tejlicle  being  there  or  not.  But  Mr.  Pott  here  fays,  that 
the  tumor  in  the  groin  did  not,  like  the  bubonocele,  point 
obliquely  from  the  ilium  towards  the  pubes,  but  lay  as  it 
were  acrofs  the  groin :  alfo,  as  necefiarily  mud  happen, 
that  when  the  ferotum  became  foft,  no  tejlicle  could  be 
felt  in  it.  Two  ftriking  circumftances  by  which  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  detained  tejlicle  from  the  bubonocele,  and  alfo 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  this  young  man’s  life,  this  detained  tejlicle  had  been 
miftaken  for  a  rupture,  and  a  trufs  had  been  applied  to  it. 
The  fecond  cafe,  the  tejlicle  was  detained  in  the  groin  ; 
this  patient  had  alfo  been  adviled  to  wear  a  trufs  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  cafe  was  a  rupture  ;  but  he  could  not 
wear  it,  becaufe  of  the  pain  it  occafioned.  At  length  get¬ 
ting  a  clap,  this  detained  tejlicle  inflamed,  forming  an 
hernia  humoralis,  which  was  miftaken  for  a  bubo.  In 
this  cafe,  the  humour  was  moveable,  and  the  ferotum  on 
that  fide  had  no  tejlicle  in  it :  two  circumftances  fufficient 
for  diftinflion  and  determination.  Both  the  above  cafe& 
were  cured  as  inflammations  of  the  tejlicles  are,,  when 
their  fituation  is  in  the  ferotum. 

PAROTIDiEA.  The  mumps.  See  Cynanche 
Parotidjea. 

PAROTIS,  from  wof#,  near ,  and  sj,  the  ear ,  or  from 
'aapa,  and  genitive  of  the  car.  The  paro¬ 

tid  gland.  It  is  feated  on  each  fide,  in  a  cavity  below 
and  before  the  ear,  between  the  maxillary  procefs,  the 
zygomatic  procefs,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and 
the  du£l  pafles  over  the  buccinator  to  pierce  the  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  near  the  third  dens  molares  of  the  upper 
jaw.  It  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  and  hath  veffels  from 
the  temporal  artery.  It  hath  an  appendicle  at  the  tendi¬ 
nous  beginning  of  the  maffeter  mufcle.  It  is  one  of  the 
falival  glands.  The  parotides  are  called  diofeuri.  It  is 
alfo  an  inflammation,  or  an  abfcefs  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  fynonymous  with  bubo.  A  bubo 
here  is  called  thus.  See  Aescessus  parotidis. 

PAROXYSMUS,  from  mrx^o^uvu,  to  irritate  ox  render 
Jharp.  A  paroxysm;  accefs,  or  fit  of  a  difeafe; 
flyled  alfo  exaccrbatio. 

PARTHENIASTRUM.  Bastard  feverfew. 

Miller  takes  notice  of  two  fpecies,  one  of  which  grows 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  wild  wormwood,  and 
is  ufed  as  a  vulnerary.  The  other  is  found  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies. 

PARTHENIUM.  A  name  for  the  tanacetum ,  matri- 

caria ,  and  artemefla. 

PART URIT IO,  from  partus ,  a  birth.  Labour,  or 
the  bringing  forth  of  a  child. 

Women  are  generally  delivered  of  their  burden  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  or  very  early  in  the  tenth  : 
inftances  have  occurred  of  nature’s  deviating,  and  of 
healthy  children,  which  became  vigorous  men,  being 
brought  forth  at  different  periods,  from  feven  to  eleven 
months,  after  conception. 

The  caufe  and  mechanifm  of  labour  is  as  follows  r 
fome  days  before  the  labour  commences,  the  belly  feems 
lefs ;  by  its  contents  finking  lower  down  ;  foon  after  this 
certain  efforts  are  made  by  nature,  which  from  their  ex¬ 
citing  pain,  are  ufually  called  pains  ;  in  the  beginning, 
thefe  pains  are  flight,  and  the  intervals  confiderable  ; 
after  fome  of  thefe  efforts,  the  uterus  begins  to  contract, 
and  a  glary  mucus  difeharges  from  the  vagina  ;  after  this, 
the  pains  become  more  fevere,  return  mofe  quick,  and 
continue  longer;  the  pulfe  is  now  affe£led,  the  lkin  is  hot¬ 
ter,  the  face  reddens,  and  a  general  agitation  follows;  the 
mucus  is  tinged  with  blood ;  the  os  tincae  opens,  its  edges 
grow  thin,  the  membranes  protrude  with  the  waiters ;  di¬ 
late  and  widen  the  orifice  ;  the  child,  at  the  inftant  of 
pain,  is  railed  by  the  compreffed  waters  from  the  os  in¬ 
ternum,  towards  the  fundus,  whilft  the  uterus  itfelf  ad¬ 
vances  and  defeends  by  degrees  into  the  inferior  bafon. 
When  the  pain  ceales  each  time,  tire  w'Qnjb  riles,  but  not 
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fo  high  as  before ;  the  tumor  formed  by  the  membranes 
difappears  ;  the  os  tincse  is  relaxed,  and  the  diameter  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  the  child  falls,  by  its  gravity,  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  womb  ;  and  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  through 
the  relaxed  membranes,  as  alfo  what  part  of  its  body  pre¬ 
fents  to  the  paffage.  Towards  the  end  of  labour ,  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  pains  are  rapid,  and  the  efforts  violent :  at  firft 
the  pains  ufually  begin  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  and  ter¬ 
minate  about  the  pudenda  ;  but  now  they  are  perceived 
in  the  regio  umbilicalis,  and  die  away  towards  the  funda¬ 
ment,  where,  in  moft  inftances,  they  leave  a  fenfibility  of 
weight.  The  tumor  formed  by  the  waters  diftending 
the  membranes  below  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  dilates 
the  parts,  until  at  length  it  burfts  and  difcharges  the 
waters.  If  the  child’s  head  prefents  fairly,  it  flops  the 
difcharge  of  the  remaining  waters.  Sometimes  the  fame 
effort  which  burfts  the  membranes,  expels  the  infant, 
and  terminates  labour ;  at  others,  the  interval  is  long  be¬ 
fore  the  delivery  of  the  child.  The  head  of  the  child 
having  paffed  the  os  internum,  enters  the  vagina,  which 
widens  in  proportion  as  it  fhortens ;  the  perinaeum  is  vaftly 
ftretched,  and  the  frenulum  fometimes  torn  in  the  paf- 
fage  ;  the  nymphse  are  obliterated,  and  the  labia  pudendi 
are  turned  inward,  and  confounded  in  the  general  dif- 
tenfion.  At  length  the  head  forces  the  os  externum,  and 
the  body  readily  follows,  with  the  reft  of  the  waters,  mixed 
with  blood.  At  this  laft  period,  the  woman  trembles  and 
js  convulfed,  but  is  foon  relieved  by  the  expulfion  of  the 
child ;  after  which  there  is  a  calm,  until  returning  efforts 
are  exerted  for  the  exclufion  of  the  placenta.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  parturition  demands  the -concurrence  of  feve- 
ral  agents.  The  caufe  and  determination  of  labour  is  the 
firft,  and  this  is  in  the  womb  itfelf ;  the  womb  contradls, 
and  compreffes  whatever  it  contains,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
forces  it  to  efcape  by  the  part  which  makes  the  leaft  refift- 
ance,  which  is  conftantly  by  the  vagina*  The  womb 
is  mufcular,  and  reticulated  ;  fome  of  its  fibres  run  uni¬ 
formly  parallel  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  womb,  from 
the  fundus  to  the  neck ;  others  diagonally  crofting  upon 
thefe,  and  others  again  horizontally  interlaced,  and  fo 
clofely  wove  towards  the  fundus,  as  to  have  been  miff 
taken  for  a  mufcle  deftined  for  the  reparation  of  the  pla¬ 
centa.  The  uterus,  in  fliort,  is  capable  of  dilatation  and 
contraction,  analogous  to  the  bladder,  and  a£ls  in  the 
fame  manner ;  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  mufcles 
co-operating  to  exclude  the  urine.  The  irritation  which 
the  womb  fuffers  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  is  what  deter¬ 
mines  its  aCtion,  and  is  the  true  caufe  of  labours,  as  will 
thus  appear.  Before  conception,  the  cavity  of  the  womb 
is  triangular  and  flattifh ;  the  fides  of  the  triangle  are  curv¬ 
ed,  with  their  convexity  inward ;  this  renders  the  angles 
very  pointed,  and  leaves  the  uterus  more  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  fundus,  where  eminences  are  formed  ; 
the  neck  of  the  womb  alfo  is  thick,  and  equals  one  third 
of  its  length,  which,  together  with  the  above  eminences, 
may  he  juftly  confidered  as  the  magazine  or  flore,  in 
which  nature  hath  fhut  up,  and  clofely  flowed  the  folded 
fibres,  coiled  and  doubled,  as  it  were,  in  referve,  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  the  gradual  developement  of  this  organ :  as 
in  the  buds  of  trees  are  lodged  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  to  expand  and  blow,  need  only  the  juices  of  the 
circulating  fap.  In  the  firft  months  the  retained  menfes 
moiften,  and  penetrate  the  tiflue  of  the  uterus,  fwell  and 
diftend  the  fibres,  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  when, 
and  rarely  fooner,  the  cervix  begins  to  fhorten,  and  dimi- 
nifhes  daily.  The  expanfion  once  begun,  continues  with 
the  growth  of  the  fcetus,  until  the  whole  flock  of  fibres 
are  unbent  and  exhaufted.  At  this  period,  the  volume 
of  the  foetus  ftill  augmenting,  the  womb  ftretches  be¬ 
yond  its  limited  dimenfions,  becomes  irritated,  fufcept- 
ible  of  pain,  and  hence  labour  proceeds.  The  prelude  to 
labour  confifts  of  gentle  efforts  of  fhort  duration  •,  the 
womb  efi'ays  its  force,  as  it  were,  exadlly  filled,  and 
meets  with  equal  refiftance  on  every  fide,  except  towards 
the  orifice,  where  the  fenfation  of  the  firft  pain  begins. 
The  contradlion  of  the  womb  adding  on  the  orifice,  diff 
tends  its  fibres,  and  caufes  pain  ;  when  the  orifice  is  fuffi- 
ciently  dilated  to' let  the  head  pafs,  the  painceafes,  but  it 
is  renewed  when  the  head  enters  the  vagina,  and  ftretches 
the  fibres  of  thefe  parts.  Hence  the  degrees  of  pain 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  more  or  lefs  extenfion  of 
the  orifice,  &c.  As  the  neck  of  the  womb  hath  neither 
an  equal  length,  nor  equal  thicknefs  in  different  women, 


and  as  the  developement  of  its  fibre  may  be  retarded,  or 
accelerated,  by  various  circumftances ;  in  fhort,  as  the 
operation  goes  on  in  proportion  with  the  increafe  of  the 
child,  which  may  be  fafter  or  flower,  as  well  in  the  womb, 
as  after  its  birth ,  it  is  obvious  that  fome  children  may 
be  protruded  before  the  ordinary  time  of  nine  months,  or 
their  birth  be  protradled  until  after  this  term.  However 
fmall  the  dilatation  of  the  os  internum  may  be,  it  will  cc- 
cafion  a  reparation  of  the  chorion  from  the  uterus,  and 
break  the  communicating  veffels,  fo  that  the  fluid,  &c. 
that  circulated  between  them,  will  tranfude,  and  become 
the  fource  of  that  mucous  difcharge  by  the  vagina  in  the 
beginning  of  labour :  and  this  leparation,  affedled  by 
gradation,  will  explain  why  the  placenta  retains  its  ad¬ 
herence  until  the  laft.  If  the  membranes  are  ftrong, 
their  progreflive  feparation  continues  until  it  arrives  at 
the  borders  of  the  placenta,  where  the  fubftance,  adhe- 
fion  and  refiftance  being  greater,  the  bag  generally 
burfts. 

In  a  natural  labour,  the  progrefs  of  the  child’s  head 
through  different  parts,  is  as  follows.  The  head  of  the 
child,  if  it  hath  not  fuffered  much  by  preffure,  is  near  an 
inch  narrower  from  ear  to  ear,  than  it  is  from  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  vertex.  The  vertex  is  the  part  which  prefents 
in  a  natural  birth.  The  bones  that  are  preffed  together 
at  the  prefentation,  are  the  two  parietal  and  the  occipital ; 
fometimes  the  frontal  bones  will  be  the  fuffering  parts. 
When  the  vertex  firft  prefents,  one  ear  is  to  the  pubis,  the 
other  to  the  facrum,  fo  that  the  forehead  mull  be  to  one 
fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  hind  head  to  the  other;  thus  the 
broadeftpart  of  the  head  is  here  in  the  wideft  part  of  the 
pelvis  ;  fo  that  being  fqueezed  by  /^car-pains,  the  vertex 
defcends  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ifchia,  where  the  pelvis 
becomes  narrower  at  the  fides,  and  here  is  the  advantage 
of  the  facrum  being  concave  ;  for  the  forehead  now  turns 
round  into  it,  and  the  vertex  towards  the  pubis,  which 
ftill  takes  the  advantage  of  the  width  of  the  pelvis; 
it  is  then  pufhed  forwards,  turning  as  on  a  fulcrum,  un¬ 
til  the  forehead  rifes  gradually  from  under  the  peri- 
meum. 

Withrefpe£l  to  preternatural  preferitations,  fee  Pre¬ 
sent  at  10. 

Labours  are  ufually  divided  into  natural,  laborious,  and 
preternatural. 

Natural  labours  are,  when  the  head  prefents,  and  is  de¬ 
livered  by  common  pains,  requiring  no  other  afliftance 
than  what  is  needful  in  faving  the  perineum  from  being 
lacerated.  Laborious  labours,  called  alfo  lingering,  non¬ 
natural,  and  difficult.  They  are  when  the  head  prefents, 
but  labour- pains  being  infufficient,  fome  fafe  contrivance 
becomes  neceffary  to  bring  the  head  forward ;  and  thefe 
are  of  two  kinds ;  firft,  when  delivery  is  effected  without 
deftroying  the  child  ;  and  fecondly,  when,  in  order  to 
delivery,  the  head  of  the  child  mull  be  opened,  that  its 
fize  may  be  leffened,  and  the  mother’s  life  faved.  Pre¬ 
ternatural  labours  are  when  the  legs  or  breech  are  deliver¬ 
ed  firft,  the  body  and  head  laft,  or  when  different  parts 
of  the  body  prefent,  except  the  head,  or  when  the  head 
prefents  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  the  child  is  forced  to  be 
turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet. 

Some  pains  which  come  on  about  the  time  of  labour , 
and  fuch  as  referable  labour- pains,  are  not  always  real 
labour- pains,  and  therefore  Ihould  be  diftinguifhed.  Falfe 
pains,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  which  are  not  the  effedl 
of  labour,  are  caufed  by  coftivenefs,  a  purging  or  a  ple¬ 
thora.  If  the  os  tincse  is  fhut  during  the  pains,  they  are 
falfe,  and  if  the  woman  is  coftive,  give  her  a  clyfter ;  if  a 
purging  attends,  gentle  opiates  will  relieve ;  and  if  fhe  is 
plethoric,  bleed.  True  labour- pains  are  promoted  by 
opium  much  more  than  by  ftimulating  cordials.  Giffard 
fays,  that  clyfters  to  provoke  too  languid  throws,  an  opi¬ 
ate  to  put  away  falfe  pains,  and  a  cordial  after  delivery 
(if  the  woman  was  low),  were  all  the  medicines  he  ufed. 
Falfe  and  true  pains  fometimes  attend  at  the  fame 
time  ;  in  this  cafe  an  opiate  fliould  be  given. 

Until  the  woman  is  likely  to  be  foon  delivered,  fire 
may  be  up  or  in  bed;  but  in  order  to  delivery,  the  moft 
convenient  poftuie  for  herfelf  and  her  affiftant  is  when  laid 
on  her  left  fide  upon  a  bed,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to¬ 
wards  the  belly.  Short-breathed  people  may  be  laid  high 
with  their  heads,  or  delivered  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with 
their  knees  raifed  towards  their  bellies. 

The  affifting  powers  in  a  natural  labour  are  particularly 
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the  diaphragm,  abdominal  mufcles,  feet  refting  againft 
fomething  to  keep  the  abdominal  mufcles  tenfe,  holding 
fomething  to  pull  with  the  hands*  that  the  mufcles  of 
refpiration  may  be  tightened  ;  a  ftrong  infpiration  at  the 
beginning  of  each  pain,  and  a  retention  of  the  breath 
during  its  violence,  and  as  the  pain  abates,  a  leifurely 
pafTing  out  of  the  breath.  The  pradlice  of  crying  out 
and  of  drawing  up  the  breath  as  the  pain  goes  off*  retradls 
the  foetus,  and  leflens  its  force  in  diftending  the  parts; 

When  the  child’s  head  preffes  againft  the  perimeum, 
it  fhould  be  fupported  by  gently  prefling  with  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  during  the  pain,  to  prevent  its  tearing. 

Laborious  labours  may  be  caufed  by  previous  weak- 
riefs,  unfkilful  management,  convulfions,  paflions  of  the 
mind,  rigidity  of  the  os  internum,  efpecially  when  an 
inflammation  is  brought  on  by  dilating  it  with  the  fingers* 
and  the  head  being  got  through*  it  contraidls  about  the 
neck  ;  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis*  largenefs  of  the  head,  a 
diftorted  pelvis,  &C;  Lingering  labours  will  fometimes 
exhauft  the  woman’s  ftrength,  when  the  head  is  in  a  right 
pofition,  notwithftanding  all  our  care.  The  head  being 
long  confined  in  the  pelvis,  is  equally  dangerous  to  the 
mother  and  the  child ;  for  by  its  preflure  againft  the  foft 
parts  it  may  ftop  the  circulation,  and  bring  on  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  gangrene,  which  would  prove  certain  death  to 
the  mother,  and  to  the  child  by  its  affecting  the  brain  ; 
when  danger  of  thefe  kinds  attend,  the  forceps  are  to  be 
ufed. 

Preternatural  labours  are  more  or  lefs  difficult,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pofition  of  the  child  and  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus ;  therefore  are  divided  into  there  clafles.  I.  When 
the  lower  parts  of  the  child,  as  the  feet,  knees,  or  breech* 
prefent.  2.  When  it  is  known  that  the  prefentatiori  is 
wrong*  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  turning  the  child 
immediately  on  breaking  the  membranes,  by  means  of 
the  waters.  3.  When  the  child  prefents  wrong,  and  the 
uterus  is  clofely  contradled,  the  advantage  of  the  waters 
being  loft. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  breaft,  belly,  fhoulders  or 
any  part  but  the  head,  feet,  knees,  or  buttocks  prefent, 
when  the  membranes  have  fomewhat  protruded,  break 
them,  and  immediately  introducing  the  hand,  bring  the 
feet  into  the  paffage,  and  fo  deliver,  as  when  the  feet  pre¬ 
fent.  See  PRiESENTATIO. 

PARTUS.  The  birth. 

PARULIS,  from  ossapcz,  near ,  and  h*.ov,  a  gum.  An 
inflammation,  boil ,  or  abfcefs  in  the  gums.  See 
Abscessus  gingivarum.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a 
variety  of  phlogofis  phlegmone. 

P ARVOS  MEATOS.  The  cellular  membrane  of  the 
ancients. 

PASMA.  See  Catapasma. 

PASPIER.  See  Crithmum. 

PASS  A.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a  whitloe. 

PASSERINA.  Sparrow’s  toad-flax.  Some 
reckon  it  a  fpecies  of  linum,  and  others  of  lithofpermon. 

PASSIO.  A  PASSION,  AFFECTION,  or  DISEASE: 
hence  pajjio  hypochondriaca ,  bovina.  See  Affectio, 
and  Hypochondraicus  Morbus. 

PASSULAL  Raisins. 

PASSUM.  Raisin-wine. 

PASTA  REGIA.  A  lozenge. 

PASTILLUS.  A  troch  or  pastil. 

PASTINACA.  Parsnep.  The  root  is  thick,  flefliy, 
and  juicy;  the  leaves  are  large  and  broad,  and  ftrengthened 
by  a  thick  rib  ;  the  feed  is  oval,  large,  thin,  marginated, 
and  calls  its  hulk.  Boerhaave  enumerates  eight  fpecies. 
The  name  is  given  to  feveral  vegetable  products,  viz. 
Branca  urjina  Germanica ,  fpondylium,  Cow-Parfnep.  It 
grows  in  meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  fields,  flowers 
in  July  and  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  food  molt  agreeable 
to  rabbits.  It  is  likewife  a  name  for  a  fpecies  of  fium , 
daucus,  tordilium,  and  cuminum. 

— —  Olusatra,  called  alfo  opoponax  pfeudocojlus, 
panax  heracleum  majusy  panax  patinacea,  fphondylio  vel 
paftinaca  Germanica?  affinis  panax ,  panax  Herculcum. 
Hercules’s  all-heal,  or  wound  wort.  It  hath 
uncut  leaves,  and  heart-fhaped,  but  with  one  of  the  fides 
lower  than  the  other ;  the  middle  ribs  bearing  the  feveral 
fets  of  leaves,  which  Hand  in  pairs  along  a  larger  rib.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  warm  climes,  and  bears  the  cold  of  ouPs. 
The  gum  opoponax  of  the  Ihops  is  the  concreted  juice  of 
this  plant.  The  feeds  are  much  warmer  than  the  wild 
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or  the  garden  parfnep.  The  roots  and  tlie  ftalks  fmeR 
like  opoponax.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  on  wounding  the 
ftalk  of  one  of  thefe  plants,  he  obtained  a  juice,  which* 
being  infpiflated,  agree  in  all  refpecis  with  the  gum  called 
opoponax. 

PastiNaca  Sativa,  called  alfo  paflinaca  hortenfis; 
Garden  parsnep.  The  leaves  are  paler  coloured  than 
the  wild  fort ;  they  are  fmooth  and  indented.  The  roots 
have  a  confiderable  fweetnels  in  their  tafte,  contain  a 
great  deal  of  mucilage,  and  are  very  nutritious  ;  they 
yield  with  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  a  fweetilh  extract,  and 
in  diftillation  with  water  they  yield  a  fmall  portion  of 
eflentiah  oil  with  the  flavour  of  the  root;  the  feeds  are 
aromatic,  but  thofe  of  the  wild  fpecies  are  more  fo. 
Thefe  roots  are  chiefly  ufed  as  a  part  of  diet. 

-  sylvestris*  alfo  called  elaphobofcumf  elaphi - 

eon,  batcia,  banica,  and  wild  parsnep. 

It  hath  dark  green,  indented  leaves,  and  flender  woody 
roots  ;  it  is  common  about  the  fides  of  fields,  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  September.  On  eat¬ 
ing  the  roots  a  heat  is  complained  of  in  the  mouth,  which 
is  foon  followed  by  thirft ;  then  the  pupil  gradually  dilates, 
and  the  fight  is  loft ;  a  delirium  comes  on,  but  on  a  dif- 
charge  by  vomit,  thefe  fymptoms  foon  abate  ;  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  is  the  laft  that  difappears.  Among  the 
garden  fort  a  faulty  one  is  fometimes  met  with,  but  wild 
parfneps  are  harder  when  boiled  than  the  garden  fort,  at 
leaft  than  the  good  ones,  and  thus  the  bad  may  eafily  be 
known. 

PATELLA.  A  diminutive  o£  patina.  The  knee-pan, 
called  alfo  rotula,  mola,  genu,  fcutiforme  os,  eartilaginofum, 
difciforme ,  oculus  genu ,  caucaloidcs ,  epigonatis ,  epimulis y 
mylacris,  and  cap  of  the  knee.  It  is  a  flattened' 
bone,  fituated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee ,  with  its  broad  part  upwards,  and  the  pointed  part 
downwards.  Its  anterior  furface  is  fmooth ;  its  pofterior 
furface  is  alfo  fmooth,  and  covered  with  a  cartilage  it  is 
divided  internally  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  and  tranfverfely 
likewife,  fo  that  there  are  four  cavities,  the  two  lower  of 
which  move  upon  the  femur  in  the  extenfion,  the  two  up¬ 
per  in  the  flexion  of  the  leg.  The  tendons  of  the  extenfors 
are  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  and  a  liga¬ 
ment  runs  from  the  lower  part,  to  be  conne£led  to  the 
tibia.  The  patella  fufFers  the  leg  to  have  fome  degree  of 
rotation,  which  if  it  had  been  a  fixed  procefs  like  the  ole- 
cranum,  it  would  not :  it  likewife  is  lefs  incident  to  frac¬ 
tures  than  if  it  had  been  one  folid  bone  with  the  tibia.  At 
the  time  of  birth  it  is  cartilaginous. 

-  Documastica.  A  cupel  or  test.  See 

CuPELLA. 

PATET^E  UViE,  or  Patetheisje.  Grapes 
that  dry  on  the  vines. 

PATHECA.  See  Jace  Br asiliensibus. 
PATHEMA.  An  affection  or  disorder.  See 
Affectio. 

PATHETICI.  Difeafes  in  which  the  appetites  and 
paflions  are  principally  affedted  by  excefs  or  defedt.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  it  as  fynonymous  with  his  dyforexiae. 

PATHETICUS,  from  pajjion.  An  epithet  of 

the  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  becaufe  they  diredl  the  eyes  to 
intimate  the  paflions  of  the  mind.  They  are  alfo  called 
trochleares,  and  obliqui  fuperiores.  They  are  the  fmalleft 
pair  in  the  body,  and  appear  below  the  edge  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefles ;  they  pafs  by  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica, 
and  go  through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  fuperius,  to 
the  fuperior  oblique  mufcle. 

PATHOGNOMONICUS,  from  waSe?,  a  difcafe,  and 
Yivucku,  to  know.  An  epithet  for  a  fymptom  or  a  courfe 
of  fymptoms  that  are  infeparable  from  a  diftemper,  and  are 
found  in  that  only,  and  in  no  other.  Quod  convenit  om- 
ni,  foli,  &  femper. 

PATHOLOGIA,  from  a  difeafe ,  and  Mye$, 

a  difcourfe.  That  part  of  medicine  which  explains  the 
nature  of  difeafes,  their  caufes,  and  fymptoms.  In  order 
to  underftand  a  difeafe,  we  fhall  confider  the  morbific 
caufes,  parts  affedted,  fymptoms,  crifis,  diagnofis,  and 
prognofis  :  hence  pathology  is  divided  into  all  thefe  parts. 

PATIENTIA.  See  Lapathum  hortense. 
PATIENTIiE  MUSCULUS.  See  Levator  sca¬ 
pula:;  called  alfo  angular  is. 

PATOR  NARIUM.  The  finus,  cavity,  or  chafm  of 
the  nofe. 

PATRAPIUM.  See  Apium. 
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PATRIMONIUM.  A  name  for  the  genitals. 

PATRUM  CORTEX,  vel  pulvis.  See  Cortex 

PERUVI  ANUS. 

PATURSA.  The  venereal  disease. 

PAU  DE  sangue.  See  Gum.  rub.  astring. 

PAULADADUM,  alfo  called  terra  Jlglllata  S.  Pauli. 

PAULINA.  Confect io.  The  confection  called 
Paulina.  This  is  a  warm  opiate.  It  is  the  paulina  of 
Ariftarchus,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  confeftio  Archi- 
genis.  The  London  College  have  rejected  it  from  their 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  year  1788,  and  not  improperly. 

PAVANA,  i.  e.  Molluccense  lignum.  See 
Cataputia  minor,  under  Grana  tiglia. 

PAVATE,  Pavette.  See  Malleamothe. 

PAVIA.  See  Hippocast anum. 

PAVOR.  Fear;  but  fometimes  it  fignifies  the  itch. 

PAYES  HERBA.  A  fpecies  of  plantain  in  Peru. 
See  Raii  Hilt. 

PECHEDION.  The  perineum. 

PECHYAGRA.  The  gout  in  the  elbow. 

PECHYS.  The  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE.  An  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 

PECTEN.  The  pubes,  or  share-bone,  alfo  cel's. 
In  zoology  it  is  a  fhell-fifh  called  a  scallop. 

PECTEN  V ENERISi  SHEPHERD’S  NEEDLE,  or  Ve- 
Nus’s  COMB. 

PECTIN  ATIO.  Co  jibing.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  fric¬ 
tion.  ... 

PECTINiEUS  vel  PECTIN ALIS  Muse.  From 
peflen,  the  os  pubis.  It  rifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  on  the  outfide  of  Poupart’s  ligament,  runs  down¬ 
wards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  linea  afpera  below  the  little  trochanter.  Brown  fays 
it  is  called  peftinceus,  becaufe  it  rifes  from  the  os  pe£tinis 
(pubis) ;  it  is  alfo  called  lividus ,  from  its  colour; 

PECTORALIS;  Pectoral.  An  epithet  for  me¬ 
dicines  which  are  appropriated  to  dilorders  of  the  breaft 
and  lungs;. 

-  Major.  This  mufcle  rifes  in  a  radiated 

manner  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
clavicle,  then  from  the  ftemumj  and  at  the  lower  part 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  from  the  cartilage, 
and  partly  from  the  bony  portion  of  the  fixth  rib  ;  then 
paffes  towards  the  arm,  with  its  upper  edge  contiguous  to 
the  deltoid,  betwixt  which  two  the  cephalic  vein  has  its 
courfe  ;  near  its  infertion  the  pefloralis  doubles  in,  on 
its  lower  edge,  and  forms  a  pofterior  and  anterior  la¬ 
mella  ;  then  it  runs  to  be  inferted  into  the  anterior  part 
of  the  biceps  groove.  This  mufcle  is  partly  a  rotator  of 
the  arm,  but  its  great  ufe  is  to  bring  the  arm  forward, 
clofe  to  the  body ;  it  is  alfo  called  adducens  humeri. 

- Minor.  Some  call  it  [erratns  anticus  minor: 

it  lies  beneath  the  pe£toralis  major.  It  rifes  by  three; 
digitations  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  then 
palles  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  joins  with 
the  fhort  head  of  the  biceps,  to  be  inferted  into  the  ca¬ 
rotid  procefs  of  the  fcapula.  Some  make  this  a  mufcle 
of  the  fcapula,  others  of  refpiration,  according  as  they 
make  one  or  the  other  termination  the  fixed  point. 

- Internus.  See  Triangularis  sterni. 

PECTORARIA  HERBA.  See  Angelica  sativa. 

PECTORIS  OS.  See  Sternum. 

PECTUS.  The  breast  ;  alfo  the  metatarfus. 

PECTUSCULUM.  The  Metatarfus. 

PEDECELLI.  See  Phthiriasis. 

PEDIBUS  BOVIUM,  Ole.  Neat's  foot  oil. 
It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  joints  of  horned  cattle  in 
large  veflels. 

PEDICULI  INGUINALE S.  Crab-lice.  SeeMoR- 

P10NES. 

PEDICULARIA.  Staves-acre.  See  Staphis 
acria. 

PEDICULARIS.  A  fpecies  of  eye-bright  ;  alfo 
the  herb  yellow-rattle,  and  ftaphis  agria. 

PEDICULATIO.  The  lousy  evil. 

PEDICULUS  alfo  Pedunculus.  A  louse;  alfo 
a  pedicle,  or  that  part  of  a  ftalk  which  immediately 
fuftains  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  fruit,  and  is  generally  called 
a  foot-ftalk. 

PEDICUS.  See  Extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

PEDILUVIUM.  A  bath  for  the  feet.  The  feet 
are  very  fenfible,  and  a  bath  of  warm  water  removes  their 
fpafm,  and,  by  confent,  fpafms  and  pains  in  the  belly. 
If  the  feet  are  cold,  the  belly  is  coftive ;  pain,  fuch  as 


the  colic,  affe&s  it ;  the  Ikin  is  rough,  perfpiration  de® 
festive,  and  the  falutary  evacuations  from  the  uterus  and 
hsemorrhoides  checked  ;  hence  the  pedilave  is  extenfively 
ufeful.  Baths  for  the  feet  fhould  be  ufed  at  bed-time,  and 
thus  a  general  perfpiration  is  produced,  if  ufed  a  few 
days  before  the  menftrual  difeharge,  they  are  faid  to  pro¬ 
mote  them. 

PEDION,  and  Pelma.  The  sole  of  the  foot. 

PEDORA.  The  sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

PEDRO  DEL  COBRA.  See  Cobra  de  Capello. 

Pedf.o  del  Porco.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

PEDUNCULUS.  The  fame  as  pcdiculus,  in  both  its 
fignifications. 

PEGANON.  Rue. 

PEGE.  A  fountain.  The  internal  angles  of  the 
eyes  are  called  pega. 

PEL  AD  A.  A  Ihedding  of  the  hair  from  a  venereal 
caufe. 

PELECANUS.  A  pelecan.  The  name  of  an  in- 
ftrument  for  drawing  the  teeth  ;  alfo  a  glafs  veil'd  for¬ 
merly  ufed  in  chemiftry  for  the  digeftion  and  circulation 
of  liquors  poured  in  at  their  narrow  necks,  which  were 
afterwards  hermetically  fealed  :  at  prefent  two  matrafles 
are  ufed  mftead  of  a  pelecan ,  the  neck  of  one  being  en¬ 
tered  into  the  neck  of  the  othen 

PELECINUM.  The  charadlers  are,  in  all  refpeds, 
like  the  aflragalus ,  except  that  the  pod  is  flat,  long,  bi- 
capfular,  bivalve,  and  full  of  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  It  is 
alfo  called  fecuridaca  peregrina.  See  Ervum. 

PELIOMA.  An  ecchymofis  when  livid  coloured. 
See  Sugillatio. 

PELLICULA  MEMBRANACEA.  It  is  in  general 
any  thin  membrane. 

PELLIS.  A  skin  of  a  beast.  It  is  alfo  called  ce¬ 
rium  and  tergus'. 

PELMA.  The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  foie  of  the  foot. 

PELTATIS  CARTILAGO,  from  pelta ,  a  buckler. 
The  fcutifoi'm  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

PELVIS;  A  name  for  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  belly.  It  is  bounded  forward  by  the  os  pubis, 
backward  by  the  os  facrum  above;  and  coccygis  belowr, 
laterally  by  the  illia  above,  and  ifehia  below. 

In  midwifery,  the  knowdedge  of  the  ftrudure,  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  pelvis ,  is  an  important  circumftance. 
The  brim  of  a  well  fhaped  pelvis  reprefents  an  irregular 
oval,  or  fomething  that  approaches  to  a  triangle ;  if  it  is 
confidered  as  an  oval,  its  greateft  axis  is  from  fide  to  fide  ; 
if  we  confider  it  as  a  triangle,  the  pofterior  part  is  far 
longer,  and  the  ofla  pubis  conftitute  the  other  two  fides 
of  the  triangle  ,  the  lower  circumference  is  formed  be¬ 
hind  by  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis,  on  each  fide  by  the 
ifehium  and  facro  fciatic  ligaments,  and  before  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  pubis  ;  when  the  body  is  reclined,  or 
half-fitting,  as  it  were,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  horizontal, 
and  a  line  would  pafs  from  the  navel  through  the  middle 
of  the  cavity  ;  but  when  a  woman  is  in  labour,  or  near 
her  time,  this  imaginary  line  muft  take  place  higher,  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  the  firft  of  the  external  parts* 
which  the  head  of  the  child  prefies  againft,  is  behind  the 
anus,  and  from  thence  it  gradually  advances  up  the  pe¬ 
rineum,  until  it  comes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  i'ymphyfis 
of  the  ofla  pubis.  The  chief  ufes  we  are  to  make  of  this 
fuppofed  line,  are,  firft,  by  it  wre  place  the  woman  in  a 
good  pofition  during  labour ;  for  then  fhe  can  act  more 
ftrongly  with  her  abdominal  mufcles,  and  the  child’s  head 
will  fall  diredtly  into  the  middle  of  the  pelvis  ;  fecondly, 
it  will  be  a  direction  for  us  to  introduce  the  forceps  upon 
the  child’s  head,  and  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  wdien 
neceflary. 

In  confidering  the  pelvis ,  we  fhould  obferve  its  width, 
the  depth  and  form  of  its  cavity,  and  the  extent  of  its 
brim  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part,  which,  in  a  well- 
formed  pelvis,  is  an  inch  lefs  than  it  is  from  fide  to  fide, 
four  inches  and  a  half  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part, 
and  five  inches  and  a  half  from  fide  to  fide* 

The  lower  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  nearly  equal, 
but  w'hen  wre  allow  for  the  os  coccygis  being  moveable, 
it  makes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  in  its  longer  diredftion 
from  the  os  coccygis  to  the  os  pubis,  than  from  ifehium 
to  ifehium.  The  depth  of  the  pelvis ,  from  the  upper- 
edge  of  the  facrum,  where  it  articulates  with  the  verte¬ 
brae  lumbarum,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  coccygis,  is  about 
five  inches  in  a  ftrait  line.  When  the  os  coccygis  is 
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prefTed  back,  it  is  then  fix  inches  ;  from  the  brim  of  the 
■ pelvis ,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pu¬ 
bis,  is  only  two  inches :  whereas,  from  the  under  part 
of  the  ifchium,  it  is  four  inches.  The  brim  is  concave 
internally  all  round. 

A  ftrait  pelvis  will  caufe  a  difficult  labour  •,  its  ftrait- 
nefs  is  known  as  follows :  introduce  your  finger  up  the 
vagina,  and  if  you  can  feel  the  os  facrum,  the  pelvis  is 
ftrait,  or  touch  the  offa  pubis  with  your  fore-finger,  and 
ftrive  to  touch  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  with  your  middle 
finger ;  if  you  can  reach  them,  it  is  confidered  as  nar¬ 
row,  and  vice  verfa.  It  is  alfo  the  name  for  a 'cavity  in  the 
kidneys  ;  for  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  •,  and  hence  pelvis  re- 
num,  aurium,  &  cerebri. 

Pelvis.  The  infundibulum  in  the  brain. 

PEMPHIGODES,  or  Pemphingodes.  Fevers  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  flatulencies,  and  inflations,  in  which  we 
feel  a  fort  of  aerial  effluvia  paffing  through  the  fkin  of  the 
patient  in  the  manner  of  an  exhalation,  and  ftriking  upon 
the  touch.  Galen’s  Com.  on  6  Epid.  fe£t.  i.  aph.  xvii. 
Others  fay  it  is  a  fever,  by  the  intenfenefs  of  whofe  heat 
puftules  are  excited  in  the  mouth,  called  aphonae,  or 
thrufh.  Fcefius  fays,  that  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  fy- 
nochus,  in  which,  by  the  heat,  the  blood-veflels  are  inflat¬ 
ed,  whence  fome  call  it  an  inflative  fever. 

PEMPHIGUS.  The  veficular  fever,  called  alfo  febris 
bullofa ,  exanthemata  ferofa ;  morta.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and  order  ex¬ 
anthemata.  He  defines  it  to  be  a  contagious  typhus.  It 
is  a  rare  difeafe  in  this  country.  On  the  firft,  fecond,  01- 
third  day  of  the  difeafe,  little  veficles,  the  fize  of  a  nut, 
appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body ;  they  continue  a 
few  days,  and  at  laft  exude  in  the  form  of  a  thin  ichor. 

Dr.  Withers,  in  his  Treatife’on  the  Afthma,  p.  154, 
1 55,  fays,  “  In  the  cafe  of  E.  P.  the  veficular  eruption, 
which  was  very  fore  and  painful,  was  preceded  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  feverifh  fymptoms  evidently  of  the 
low  kind.  It  continued  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
gradually  went  off.  As  it  was  fo  mild,  it  did  not  require 
any  particular  treatment ;  but  had  it  been  violent,  anc 
attended  with  a  malignant,  nervous,  or  putrid  fever,  the 
bark,  elixir  of  vitriol,  red  wine,  and  ftimulants,  woulc 
have  been  highly  neceflary.  By  that  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  not  entered  upon  too  haftily,  nor  delayed  too 
long,  I  cured  two  patients  a  few  years  ago  of  the  pem¬ 
phigus,  in  which  the  fever  was  extremely  putrid,  and  a 
great  many  gangrenous  floughs,  of  a  fetid  fmell  and  moll 
dreadful  appearance,  followed  the  eruption  of  the  blis¬ 
ters,  attended  with  a  low  delirium  for  many  nights,  anc 
the  greateft  deje&ion  of  countenance  and  proftration  o  r 
ftrength.”  See  A£la  Helvetica,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  ed.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  Edinb.  Mecl.  Com¬ 
mentaries,  vol.  vi.  p.  79. 

PEMPTiEUS.  An  ague,  the  paroxyfm  of  which  re¬ 
returns  every  fifth  day. 

PENXCILLUS.  A  tent  or  pledgit. 

PENGUIN,  See  Karat  as. 

PENIS,  from  pendo  vel  pendendo ,  to  hang ,  becaufe  it 
hangs  without  the  belly.  It  is  alfo  called  caulis,  coles, 
colls ,  pr'fapus  ;  and  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
two  corpora  cavernofa,  and  the  corpus  fpongiofum  ure¬ 
thra.  Its  fkin,  which  is  thin,  and  without  fat,  hath  a 
reduplication,  which  makes  a  hoocl  to  the  glans,  called 
prceputium  ;  the  fmall  ligament,  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the 
under-fide  of  the  glans,  is  called  frcenum ;  the  ufe  of  the 
prepuce  is  to  keep  the  glans  foft  and  moift,  and  to  pre- 
i'erve  its  fenfibility.  The  penis  hath  a  fmall  ligament, 
which  arifes  from  its  back,  a  little  from  its  root,  and 
which  ties  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis.  It  re¬ 
ceives  two  branches  of  veins  from  the  hypogaftric  veflels, 
and  its  arteries  from  the  hypogaftric  and  pudicae ;  the 
two  veins  unite  towards  its  root,  and  make  one  trunk 
which  runs  on  the  back  of  the  penis.  It  hath  two  nerves 
from  the  facrum,  and  feveral  lymphatics,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  inguinal  glands.  It  hath  three  pair 
of  mufcles,  viz.  the  ereftores,  acceleratores,  and  tranf- 
verfales.  Cowper  obferves,  that  the  cuticula  on  the 
glans  penis  is  villous  or  downy,  and  that  the  cutis  is  thin¬ 
ner  here,  and  on  the  fcrotum,  than  any  where  elfe.  Reg- 
nerus  de  Graaf  accurately  defcribes  the  penis.  Ruyfch 
defcribes  the  glans  penis  better  than  de  Graaf.  See  alfo 
Cowper’s  Obfervations  on  the  Penis. 

PENNA.  A  feather.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  fubma- 


rine  plant  which  grows  on  rocks,  and  refembles  a  bird*s- 
wing,  which  is  alfo  called  mentula  alata.  If  a  feather  is 
fwallowed,  it  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  extradted.  In  the 
third  vol.  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  p.  7,  &c.  is 
an  account  of  a  fuccefsful  attempt  to  recover  a  quill  from 
the  ftomach,  by  means  of  a  whalebone  with  a  fponge  at 
each  end,  to  each  of  which  was  a  thread  loofely  connect¬ 
ed,  and  by  which  the  quill  was  entangled,  and  fo  brought 
up. 

PENO-ABSOU.  A  tree  in  America,  whofe  bark  is 
very  fragrant,  and  wdiofe  fruit,  which  is  the  fize  of  an 
orange,  contains  from  fix  to  ten  nuts,  from  which  an  oil 
is  exprefied.  The  fruit  is  poifonous,  but  the  oil  is  ufed 
to  cure  the  wounds  received  by  poifoned  arrows^ 

PENTADACTYLON.  A  name  for  the  palma  Chriflh  j 

PENTANEURON,  i.  e.  Plantago  anguftifolia  major. 
See  Plantago  minor. 

PENT  APH  ARM  ACUM.  A  medicine  confifting  of 
five  ingredients. 

PENTAPEIYLLOIDES.  Barren  strawberry. 

PENTAPHYLLUM.  Cinquefoil,  i.  e.  Potentilla 
reptans ,  Linn.  A  name  alfo  for  feveral  fpecies  of  quin- 
quefolium,  and  pentaphylloides,  alfo  a  fpecies  of  finapif- 
trum,  and  of  hermodadftyls. 

PENTAPLEURUM,  i.  e.  Plantago  anguftifolia  ma¬ 
jor.  See  Plant  ago  minor. 

PENTOROBUS.  Peony. 

PEPASTICA.  Digestive  medicines. 

PEPITA  NUX.  Ignatius’s  bean. 

PEPLION,  or  Peplos.  They  were  purging  medi¬ 
cines  for  evacuating  bile  and  phlegm.  Sometimes  it  is  , 
fpoken  of  under  the  names  of  mecon,  meconis,  and  meco¬ 
nium  ;  alfo  wild  andrachne ,  chameefyce ,  papaver  fpumeum * 
fymphytum,  and  tithymalus. 

PEPLIOS  LUTETIANORUM.  See  Fabago. 

PEPO.  Common  Pompion.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
fifteen  fpecies.  They  are  not  eafily  digefted.  By  pref- 
fure  an  oil  is  obtained  from  their  pulp,  which  foftens  the 
fkin.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PEPTICOS.  Digestive,  or  that  promotes  digeftion. 

PEQUETI  RECEPTACULUM.  Pecquet’s  re¬ 
ceptacle,  or  reservoir.  See  Receptaculum 

CHYLI. 

PERAGU.  A  fhrub  in  Malabar,  -whofe  juice  kills 
worms,  and  its  roots  cure  the  lientery,  colic,  & c.  See 
Raii  Elift. 

PERCEPIER,  alfo -called  charophyllo,  alchimilla  mon- 
tana  minima ,  polygonum  [eliHoides.  Parsle y-BRE ak- 
stone,  or  parsley-piert.  It  is  a  lowplant;  and  lies 
chiefly  on  the  ground ;  its  branches  are  hairy,*  full  of 
fmall  leaves,  fet  alternately  at  the  points.  It  grows  in 
dry  places,  and  fallow  fields,  and  alfo  among  corn.  It 
is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  but  it  is  of  too  little  efficacy  to  de- 
ferve  much  notice.  Raii  Hift. 

PERDETUM.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  the  root  of  Ikirret. 

PERDICIUM.  See  Parietaria. 

PEREGRINUM  LIGNUM.  See  Nephritic um 
lignum. 

PERESKIA.  A  plant  with  a  rofe-fhaped  flower, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  In  the 
Englifh  American  fettlements  it  is  called  a  gooseberry.  * 
The  Dutch  call  it  a  blad-apple.  See  Miller’s  Di<ft. 

PERETERION,  from  nsepaa,  transfodio ,  to  dig  through. 
The  perforating  part  of  the  trepan. 

PEREXYL  LUSITANIS.  SeeCAAPONGA. 

PERFECTI  MAGISTERII.  Oil  of  bricks. 

PERFOLIATA,  called  alfo  buplcurum ,  thorough- 
wax.  It  is  a  plant  with  a  fmall  fibrous  fticky  root,  from 
which  fprings  fmooth,  and  often  reddifh  ftalks.  The 
leaves  are  oval-fhaped,  of  a  blue  green  colour;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  grows  amongft  com,  is  faid  to 
be  vulnerary,  but  of  little  note  in  prattice.  See  Raii  Hift’. 

PERFORANS  MANUS.  See  Flexor  tertii  in-  , 
ternodii  digit'orum  MANUS ;  called  alfo  profundus 
manus. 

- Pedis.  See  Flexor  longus  pedis. 

PERFORATA.  St.John’s-wort.  SeeHYPERicuM. 

PERFORATIO.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  feton. 

PERFORATUS  MANUS.  See  Flexor  inter-  « 

NODII  SECUNDI  DIGITORUM  MANUS. 

— —  Pedis.  See  Flexor  sublimis  pedis. 

-  Casserii.  See  Coraco-brachiaus  mus- 

culus. 
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TERERICTIO.  Shivering,  or  coldness.  See 
Horror. 

PER1AMMA.  See  Periapta. 

PERIADYSMIA.  Pain  in  the  stomach. 

PERIANTHIUM.  It  is  the  outermoft  part  of  a  flower, 
which  furrounds  it  before  it  is  blown,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  fupport  for  it  afterwards.  Dr.  Grew  calls  it  the  empale- 
ment,  fome  improperly  call  it  the  calyx  or  cup,  for  the 
calyx  is  properiy  the  hollow  cup  formed  by  the  empale  - 
ment,  out  of  which  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  grow. 
Some  flowers,  whole  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  have  a  firm 
and  Itrong  bafis,  fufficient  to  fupport  themfelves,  there¬ 
fore  Hand  in  need  of  an  empalement,  as  the  tulip,  &c. 
which  have  none  •,  thefe,  however,  have  a  calyx. 

PERIAPTA,  called  alfo  amuleta ,  periama.  People  on 
whom  amulets  were  fixed  for  the  removal  of  a  difeafe. 
Blanchard  fays,  it  is  a  medicine  which  being  tied  about 
the  neck,  is  believed  to  expel  difeafes,  efpecially  the  plague. 

PERIAPTON.  SeeDRiFF. 

PERIBLEPSIS,  from  ucpiC^svru,  to  Jlare  about.  That 
kind  of  Haring  look  which  is  obferved  in  delirious  perfons. 

PERIBOLE,  from  ncBpiCaWo),  to  [urround.  Some¬ 
times  it  fignifies  the  drefs  of  a  perfon ;  at  other,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  morbific  humours  to  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

PERICARDII  ARTERIA.  The  artery  of  the 
pericardium.  This  arifes  from  the  anterior  middle 
part  of  the  common  trunk  of  the  fubclavian,  or  the  ca¬ 
rotid  ;  it  runs  down  upon  the  pericardium  all  the  way  to 
the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  fends  fome  branches. 

-  Vena.  The  vein  of  the  pericardium.  It 

fometimes  fprings  from  the  trunk  of  the  fuperior  cava,  at 
others  from  the  origin  of  the  right  fubclavian.  The  left 
vena  pericardii  comes  fometimes  from  the  left  fubclavian 
before  the  mammaria,  fometimes  from  the  mammaria  or 
diapiragmatica  fuperior  on  the  fame  fide. 

PERICARDITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  difeafe  in  the  genus 
carditis,  which  fee. 

PERICARDIUM,  from  'srepr,  about ,  and  HupPtr,  the 
heart ,  called  alfo  capjula ,  involucrum,  and  facculus  cordis. 
The  firft  membrane  of  the  pericardium  is  formed  by  the 
pleura,  which  is  connefted  to  the  pericardium  by  a  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  but  this  is  only  an  occafional  covering, 
leaving  the  pericardium ,  where  it  adheres  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  fubftance  of  the  pericardium  is  a  ftrong  tough  mem¬ 
brane,  compofed  of  two  lamella?,  the  external  of  which 
is  by  much  the  ftronger ;  the  internal  is  a  complete  bag, 
without  perforation,  being  reflected  over  the  heart  itfelf. 
This  internal  coat  contains  the  fluid  called  liquor  pericar¬ 
dii,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  glands  lodged 
there,  but  is  certainly  fecerned  by  the  fmall  continua¬ 
tions  of  the  arteries.  In  found  habits  this  liquor  is  found 
in  a  fmall  quantity  ;  in  unfound  habits  we  find  a  larger 
quantity :  its  appearance  is  like  ferum,  a  little  tinged  with 
blood.  The  rednefs  is  owing  to  the  tranfudation  of  the 
blood  in  the  mufcular  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
longer  the  body  is  kept,  the  redder  the  liquor  grows.  The 
ufe  of  the  pericardium  is  to  afFord  the  liquor,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  the  heart ;  and  as  it  is  connedfted  by  a  great  furface 
of  the  diaphragm,  perhaps  it  keeps  the  heart  unmoved  by 
the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  in  infpiration  :  but  there  is 
very  little  in  this,  as  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm  hath 
not  much  motion  in  infpiration  and  expiration.  The 
pericardium  is  much  larger  than  the  heart it  is  not  fixed 
to  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  but  round  the  large  veins  above 
the  auricles  before  they  fend  off  the  ramifications,  and 
round  the  large  arteries  before  their  divifions.  This 
membrane  is  fubjeft  to  different  affections,  particularly 
dropfy,  inflammation,  and  luppuration,  which  fee  under 
Hydrops  Pericardii,  inflammatio,  and  Ab- 

6CESSUS. 

PERICARDIO-DIAPtIRAGMATICfE  VENAE. 
See  Diaphragmaticje  fuperiores. 

PERICARPIUM,  from  ■znpi,  about,  and  the 

wrijl.  A  topical  medicine,  applied  to  the  wrijls.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  whatever  furrounds  the  fruit  of 
vegetables,  whether  membrane,  hulk,  or  pulp.  Some 
reltrain  it  to  the  foft  and  moift  pulp  which  covers  the 
feeds,  as  in  apples,  & c. 

PERICHONDRIU M.  The  pericondrium  is  find  to  be 
only  a  continuation  of  the  periofteum.  This  Dr.  Hunter 
fays  may  be  true  of  that  fort  of  cartilage  which  fupplies 


the  place  of  bone  in  an  adult,  as  the  trachea  ;  or  in  fuch 
as  fupplies  the  place  of  bone  in  infants,  as  epiphyfes  ;  but 
on  the  cartilages  that  are  expanded  over  the  extremites  of 
articulating  joints,  the  perichondrium  is  the  inner  layer  of 
the  capfular  ligament,  reflected  over  the  cartilage  ex¬ 
tremely  fine.  This  is  not  difcoverable  in  adults,  but  in 
young  lubjects,  where  the  parts  are  feparable,  it  is  eafily 
difcernible.  x 

PERICHRISIS.  A  liniment. 

PERICHRISTA.  Any  medicine  with  which  the  eye¬ 
lids  are  anointed  in  an  ophthalmia. 

PERICLASIS,  from  'CTc-fi,  about ,  and  to  break. 

A  fracture  with  a  great  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is  laid 
bare. 

PERICLIMENUM.  A  name  for  feveral  forts  of  ca~ 
prifolium. 

Periclymenum  Parvum.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

PERICRANIUM,  from  orepi,  about,  and  npavov,  the 
head.  The  membrane  which  immediately  inverts  the  bones 
of  the  fkull,  or  under  the  hairy  fealp.  .  It  is  made  up  of 
two  lamina,  clofely  united  ;  the  external  lamina  parts  from 
the  internal  at  the  femicircular  plane  furrounding  the  tem¬ 
ples,  and  becomes  a  very  ftrong  aponeurotic,  or  ligamen¬ 
tary  expanfion,  which  covers  the  temporal  mufcle,  and  is 
afterwards  fixed  in  the  external  angular  apophyfis  of  the  os 
frontis,  in  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  fuperior  apophyfis  of 
the  os  malse,  and  in  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  maftoid  apophyfis.  At  this 
place  the  aponeurotic  coif  feems  to  form  the  external  la¬ 
mina  of  the  pericranium ,  and  they  both  communicate  with 
particular  aponeurotic  expanfions  of  the  maftoid,  maffeter, 
zygomatic,  and  other  neighbouring  mufcles. 

PERIDESMICA,  ISCHURIA.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  ftridture  in  the  urethra.  See  Ischuria. 

FERIDROMOS.  The  extreme  circumference  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head. 

PERIESTECOS,  from  teep uropa,  to  [urround,  ox  guard. 
An  epithet  for  difeafes,  figns,  or  fymptoms,  importing 
their  being  falutary,  and  that  they  prognofticate  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  patient. 

PERIGRAPHE.  An  inaccurate  defeription  or  delinea¬ 
tion.  In  Vefalius,  perigraphee  are  certain  white  lines 
and  impreflions,  obfervable  in  the  mu  [cuius  reft  us  of  the 
abdomen. 

PERIGUA.  See  Cassine. 

PERIN.  A  testicle.  Some  explain  it  the  peri- 
nteum,  others  fay  it  is  the  anus. 

PERINAEOCELE.  A  rupture  in  the  perinseum. 

PERINfEUM,  from  wepi nu,  to  fiovj  round.  Becaufe 
that  part  is  generally  moift,  called  alfo  inter foeminium.  It 
is  the  fpace  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation  ; 
it  is  divided  into  two  equal  lateral  portions  by  a  diftindb 
line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  females. 

In  midwifery  it  is  obferved,  that  when  the  os  externum 
is  fo  much  dilated  by  the  head  of  the  foetus  as  to  allow 
the  delivery  of  the  fame,  it  is  generally  ftretched  to  the 
length  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  inches  •,  whence  at 
this  time  delivery  fhould  not  be  precipitated,  left  a  lacera¬ 
tion  in  this  part  fhould  be  the  confequence.  Inftead  of 
ftretching  back  the  perinaum  with  the  finger,  as  is  the 
pradtice  of  fome,  it  fhould  be  fupported  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  the  head  of  the  child,  at  the  fame  time,  mo¬ 
derately  oppofed  in  its  force  againft  it,  that  its  diftenfion 
may  be  made  gradually,  until  fufficiently  dilated  for  deli¬ 
very.  Inflammations  and  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  if 
they  occafion  vomiting,  are  fatal  in  a  few  days.  If  a 
laceration  happens,  keep  the  woman  long  in  bed,  and 
advife  her  to  keep  her  knees  clofe,  as  conftantly  as  pof- 
fible ;  her  bowels  fhould  be  kept  foluble. 

The  pundlure  of  the  perinceum,  is  an  operation  which 
was  ufed  to  be  perfoi-med  when  the  bladder  was  under  fuch 
a  fuppreffion  of  urine  as  could  not  be  relieved  by  any  gen¬ 
tler  method.  The  operation  was  performed  by  pufhing  a 
trochar  from  the  place  where  the  external  wound  in  the 
old  way  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  was  made,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder,  and  fo  procuring  the  iffue  of  the  water 
through  the  canula.  At  prefent  inftead  of  this  method, 
the  water  is  evacuated  by  pufhing  the  trochar  into  the  blad¬ 
der,  from  a  little  above  the  os  pubis.  The  is  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  urine  hath  fucceeded,  but  when  the  fuppref¬ 
fion  is  of  any  confiderable  Handing,  the  operation  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  See  Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Sharp’s  Operations. 
Sharp’s  Critical  Enquiry.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  466. 
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There  are  alfo  abfceffes  farmed  in  this  part.  See  Ab- 

SCESSUS  PERINiEI. 

PERINfEALIS  ISCIiURIA.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
from  a  tumor  in  the  perineum. 

PERIN-KARA.  A  wild  olive-tree  of  vaft  growth  in 
Malabar.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PERINENE  NEUCOS.  See  Epineneucos. 

PERIN-NIROURI.  A  bacciferous  fhrub  in  Malabar. 
See  Raii  Hift. 

PERIN-FANEL.  A  bacciferous  Indian  flirub,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  ufed  in  fuffumigations  againft  hyfteric 
fymptoms.  See  Raii  Plift. 

PERINYCTIDES.  Pustules,  or  pimples,  which 
break  out  in  the  night. 

PERIOSTEUM,  from  unpi,  about ,  and  ono v,  the  bone. 
It  is  that  membrane  which  covers  the  bone.  It  is  divided 
by  authors  into  two  layers ;  the  internal  layer  (or  perio- 
Jieum  itfelf)  lies  clofe  to  the  bone,  and  appears  furrowed, 
as  the  bone  is  :  this  is  one  of  the  fineft,  thinneft  membranes 
Imaginable,  and  appears  upon  a  fuccefsful  injection  to  be 
extremely  vafcular ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  veflels 
which  run  to  the  bone  play  a  while  upon  the  furface  of  this 
membrane,  before  they  enter  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
bone.  The  external  layer  is  of  a  white  gliftening  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  merely  adventitious,  being  compofed  of  the 
fibrous  expanfions  of  membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons ; 
wherefore  it  runs  in  various  directions,  according  as  thefe 
tendons,  &c.  are  varioufly  inferted.  The  periojleum  is  not 
elaftic ;  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is  not  very  fenfible,  and  ad- 
vifes  in  amputations  not  to  fcrape  it,  but  only  to  pafs  the 
knife  about  it,  a  little  above  the  place  where  you  intend  to 
faw.  The  periojleum  is  wanting  on  thofe  parts  of  a  bone 
where  ftronq  tendons  enter,  as  in  the  trochanter.  The 
ufes  of  the  periojleum  are,  to  prevent  the  bad  effeft  of 
friClion  on  the  bones,  to  proteft  the  vefTels  running  into 
the  bones ;  to  conneft  epiphyfes ;  and  to  give  origin  to 
mufcles.  See  Abscessus  Periostei  and  Inflam- 
matio. 

PERIPHYMOSIS.  See  Paraphymosis. 

PERIPLOCA.  A  name  for  Virginia  Silk.  Alfo  Ita¬ 
lian  and  French  scammony,  called  alfo  [cammoma  Monf- 
peliaca  rotundioribus  foliisy  apocynum  latifolium.  Its  con¬ 
creted  juice  purges  in  fomewhat  larger  dofes  than  the 
fcammony  of  the  fhops.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  four 
other  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  purging. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.  7  A  peripneumony,  from 

Peripleumoni a.  S  'sssqiy  a.bout ,  and  'csveu/j.uv,  the 
lungs.  Dr-  Cullen  places  it  as  a  fpecies  of  pneumonia ,  or 
rather  inflammation  of  the  thorax  and  its  contents. 

Three  kinds  of  peripneumonies  are  diftinguifhed,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  true,  or  inflammation  in  the  lungs  ;  the  fpuri- 
ous,  or  when  a  pituitous  matter  obftrufts  the  veflels  of  the 
lungs ;  the  catarrhous,  or  when  a  thin  acrid  defluxion  on 
the  lung-s  is  the  caufe. 

The  true  peripneumony  is  produced  by  cold  applied  to 
the  fkin,  or  mouth,  or  ftomach  by  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  ;  an  over  diftenfion  of  the  lungs  ;  or  by  any  of  the 
general  caufes  of  inflammation.  Such  caufes  as  particular¬ 
ly  affeft  the  lungs y  are  a  faulty  air,  cauftic  matter  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  other  faulty  exhalations,  violent  exercife 
of  the  lungs  by  running,  wreftling,  & c.  violent  difturb- 
ances  of  the  mind,  a  quinfy,  accompanied  with  an  orthop- 
ncea,  a  violent  pleurify,  or  an  exceffive  paraphrenitis.  The 
diforder  excited,  various  effefts  will  be  produced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diverfity  of  the  part  affefted  ;  for  a  bronchial  in¬ 
flammation  by  compreflion  and  contagion  inflames  the  con¬ 
tiguous  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  When  the 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  inflamed,  the  blood 
becomes  ftagnant,  the  veffel  is  extended,  the  thinneft  part 
of  the  fluids  is  expreffed,  as  it  were,  by  tranfudation,  and 
the  thicker  parts  are  accumulated :  and  all  the  blood,  as 
yet  capable  of  circulation,  is  collefted  between  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  extremities  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  arteries  :  hence  the  lungs  become  oppreffed,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  expanding,  and  are  livid,  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  deprived  of  blood,  a  great  weaknefs  is  brought  on, 
with  a  variety  of  other  fymptoms,  as  follow. 

Inflammation  of  the  cheft  or  of  its  contents,  is  always 
known  by  the  following  fymptoms,  fever,  difficult  breath  - 
ing,  cough,  and  pain  in  one  part  of  the  breaft  or 
another. 

This  fever  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  begins  with 
an  obtule  pain  in  the  breaft,  which  is  rather  tenfive  and 


oppreffive  than,  acute ;  fometimes  this  pain  is  felt  in  one, 
and  fometimes  in  both  fides  ;  fometimes  it  extends  along 
the  reins,  at  others  it  {hoots  to  the  back  and  to  the  fcapu- 
lse ;  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  affefted  with  a  kind  of 
fnoring  ;  a  cough  ufually  attends  •,  it  is  fometimes  dry,  at 
others  the  matter  dilcharged  is  bloody,  or  chiefly  blood  ; 
this  cough  is  more  acute  than  that  which  attends  in  the 
pleurify,  the  air  from  the  lungs  being  particularly  hot :  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  fkin  are  very  dry ;  there  is  a  fenfe  of 
fulncfs  in  the  thorax,  anxiety  about  the  pnecordia,  with 
reftleffnefs  and  tolling  in  bed  continually  ;  this  reftleflhefs 
never  fails  to  attend,  and  that  even  in  the  beginning  ;  deep 
becomes  a  ftranger;  the  pulfe  is  commonly  hard,  always 
quick,  but  feldom  ftrong  or  regularly  full ;  it  is  fometimes 
foft,  {lender,  anfl  intermitting ;  before  bleeding  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  perceived  in.fome  cafes,  but  after  bleeding  it  is 
ftronger  ;  the  urine  is  often  turbid  ;  the  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  and  the  fenfe  of  fulnefs  increafe-;  and  a  quantity  of 
thick  mucus  being  fecreted,  occafions  a  found  as  the  air 
paffes  through  the  branches  of  the  trachea :  if  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  violent  at  the  firft,  the  patient  is  not  able  to  lie 
down  ;  when  he  does,  it  is  only  on  his  back,  for  he  can 
hardly  breathe  if  not  ereft,  and  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
.  through  the  lungs  is  ob  drafted,  fo  that  he  fears  fuffoca- 
tion  ;  the  veins  of  the  neck  fwell,  the  pulfe  becomes  every 
way  irregular ;  one  arm  is  often  affefted  as  if  with  a  palfy  ; 
the  face  fwells,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  efpecially  about  the 
cheeks  and  the  eye-lids ;  and  if  the  weather  is  fultry,  li¬ 
vid  fpots  appear  on  the  neck  and  breaft,  the  tongue  fwells, 
and  is  of  a  dark-red  colour  ;  the  eyes  are  dull ;  a  ftupor, 
and  a  low  delirium  fucceed,  in  which  the  patient  raves, 
and  feems  neither  afleep  nor  awake  ;  fometimes  there  is  a 
degree  of  palenefs,  and  an  air  of  aftomfhment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe,  the  eyes  ftaring  wildly,  and  this  por¬ 
tends  much  danger.  The  belt  expeftoration  refembles 
what  is  fpit  up  with  a  cold,  but  rather  more  yellow  and 
{freaked  with  blood  ;  but  becoming  lefs  fo,  inexpreffible 
anguifli  is  felt,  and  at  laft  the  patient  is  fuftbeated.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  arife  to  fo  great  a  height,  and  at  the 
fame  time  no  means  of  refolution  have  been  applied  before 
the  fourth  day,  as  if  thefe  means  are  not  fufficiently  pow¬ 
erful,  or  if  they  are  not  continued  until  the  difeafe  is  to¬ 
tally  carried  off,  a  fuppuration  takes  place,  and  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  flight  and  frequent  fhiverings ;  the  pain  at  the  fame 
time  going  off  gradually,  the  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  and  the 
cough,  with  the  other  fymptoms  diminifhing,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  being  only  able  to  'lie  on  that  fide  which  was  molt 
affefted. 

T  his  diforder  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  pleurify; 
from  a  difficulty  of  breathing  in  fevers;  from  the  fpurious 
peripneumony;  inflammation  in  the  mediaftinum,  or. in 
the  "intercoftal  mufcles;  from  the  catarrh,  the  afthma,  and 
other  difficulties  of  breathing  which  happen  in  chronical 
difeafes. 

A  white  fediment  in  the  urine,  or  a  red  fediment  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  white,  promife  a  fafe  and  fpeedy  recovery.  If 
the  peripneumony  takes  place  after  a  cold  fit  of  a  fever,  and 
the  fever  continues  along  with  the  inflammation,  which 
hath  been  relieved  either  naturally  or  artificially,  a  crifis  in 
the  fecond  week  fometimes  carries  offboth  difeafes.  If  in 
the  young  and  robuft,  a  bloody  {pit  appears  on  the  fourth 
day,  it  is  a  good  fign ;  and  if  on  the  feventh  day  the  fame 
patient  fweats  fpontaneoufly,  the  difeafe  is  ended.  If  in 
phlegmatic  and  languid  conftitutions,  when  the  diforder 
hath  a  deep  feat  in  the  lungs ,  there  is  a  termination  of  the 
difeafe  on  the  eleventh  or  fourteenth  day,  partly  by  expec¬ 
toration,  and  partly  by  fweat,  the  pulfe  becoming  fofter, 
the  fleep  calmer,  and  the  ftrength  being  increafed,  the  dif-  | 
eafe  ends  well.  If  the  diforder  continues  to  the  twenty- 
firft  day,  an  abfeefs  will  be  the  confequence.  It  is  molt 
dangerous  in  flat-breafted  and  in  afthmatic  perfons.  Fre¬ 
quent  ftools,  and  urine  without  any  fediment,  are  bad 
ngns.  If  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  foft,  and  irregular,  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  great.  If  the  difeafe  rallies  on  at  once  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  attack ;  if  the  horror,  coldnefs,  and  Ihiveriilg,  lafts 
many  hours,  and  are  followed  with  nearly  a  fcorching  heat; 
if  the  brain  is  affefted  at  the  firft  onfet ;  if  there  is  a  fmall 
purging  with  a  tenefmus  ;  if  the  patient  abhors  the  bed; 
if  either  exceffive  fweating,  or  exceffive  drynefs  of  the 
lkin  attend  ;  if  the  natural  countenance  is  greatly  changed, 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  the  moft  fatal  confequences* 
Suppuration  generally  proves  fatal. 

Avoid  tire  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  where  the  pa-  , 
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tient  lies.  All  the  drink  and  medicines  fhould  be  milk 
warm. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Elements,  fpeaks 
of  a  natural  cure.  He  fays,'  that  this  may  happen  by  a  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus  from  the  lungs ,  which  at  firft  is  fpit  up 
thin,  and  with  uneafinefs,  becoming  gradually  thicker, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  or  greenifh  call ;  it  is  often  mixed  with 
blood,  relieving,  and  gradually  diminifiring  the  fymptoms, 
fo  as  to  carry  off  the  difeafe  before  the  fourteenth  day.  Or, 
this  diforder  may  depart  by  an  haemorrhage,  or  by  an  in¬ 
flammation  arifmg  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
nofe,  & c. 

The  artificial  cure,  the  fame  author  obferves,  is  effected 
by  fimple  refolution,  or  by  evacuation  from  the  mucous 
glands.  The  firft  method  is  to  be  purfued  in  the  robuft, 
the  fecond  in  the  more  infirm.  Thus,  in  all  cafes,  on  due 
bleeding,  or  expedboration,  the  cure  chiefly  depend?. 

When  the  cure  is  attempted  by  refolution,  the  firft  ftep 
will  be  to  "bleed  freely.  This  operation  muft  be  ufed  in 
point  of  frequency,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pulfe, 
or  its  fulnefs  and  hardnefs.  A  large  orifice  fhould  be 
made  to  difcharge  the  blood*  The  fooner  blood  is 
taken  away,  the  more  beneficial  the  evacuation  proves. 
When  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is 
fmall,  very  frequent,  and  irregular,  it  often  rifes,  and 
becomes  regular  after  the  operation  ;  and  from  the  difeafe 
increafing,  or  recurring,  it  is  frequently  necelTary  to  re¬ 
peat  this  evacuation  two  or  three  times.  As  foon  as  the 
preceding  cold  fit  is  over,  take  from  a  large  orifice  from 
^  xii.  to  ^  xvi.  of  blood  ;  this  large  bleeding  gives  more  ; 
relief  than  twice  the  quantity  taken  at  three  times ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  fymptoms  promife  well  after  the  firft  bleeding,  take 
from  f  vii.  to  J  xii.  more  in  four  hours  after;  and,  as 
required,  repeat  it  in  fomewhat  lefs  quantities  in  fix  or 
eight  hours.  If  florid  frothy  blood  is  fpit  up,  bleed  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  admit ;  but  if  the  blood 
which  is  taken  from  a  vein  appears  pale,  and  jelly-like, 
without  the  true  buff ;  or  if  a  fpitting  is  already  come  on, 
bleeding  will  be  injurious.  The  air  in  the  room  firould 
be  kept  moderately  warm.  The  vin.  antim.  and  kali  ace- 
tatum  fhould  be  given  in  the  ufual  dofes  as  in  inflam¬ 
matory  fevers ;  and  if  they  are  repeated  every  hour,  or 
at  leaft  every  two  hours,  their  efficacy  will  be  more 
fuited  to  the  intention.  Emollient  clyfters,  in  which 
nitre  is  diflolved,  firould  be  frequently  injected.  Nitre 
may  be  mixed  in  every  draught  of  the  patient’s  drink,  or 
it  may  be  rendered  agreeably  acid  by  the  addition  of  Clut- 
ton’s  febrifuge  fpirit.  Blifter  the  back  and  fides,  efpecial- 
ly  after  bleeding  :  if  in  the  courfe  of  the  diforder  expedlo- 
ration  flops  too  fuddenly,  and  is  not  immediately  followed 
by  fome  other  evacuation,  blifter  both  the  legs.  A  de- 
codtion  of  the  rad.  ferpent.  feneka,  given  in  proper  dofes, 
and  at  due  intervals,  is  of  Angular  advantage. 

If  expedloration  is  attempted  as  the  means  of  relief, 
bleeding  is  rarely  admitted.  If  the  expedtorated  matter 
be  yellowifh,  or  ftreaked  with  blood,  by  keeping  it  up, 
the  moft  defirable  ends  will  be  anfwered.  The  gum  am- 
moniacum  is  ufually  prefcribed  in  this  cafe,  but  the  anti- 
monium  tartarifatum,  or  the  vin.  antim.  given  in  fuch  dofes 
as  will  keep  up  a  naufea,  are  of  more  extenfive  efficacy. 
But  expectorating  medicines,  as  fuch,  muft  not  be  given 
before  the  matter  to  be  difcharged  becomes  fit  for  excre¬ 
tion,  for  otherwife  a  greater  flow  of  humours  will  be  invited 
to  the  lungs.  Vapours  from  warm  water  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  received  into  the  Lungs  with  the  breath.  From 
the  beginning  give  the  decoct,  rad.  fenekae,  befides  which 
few  other  medicines  will  be  required.  If  the  difeafe 
feems  to  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  or  if  the  lungs  are  not  fo 
much  inflamed,  as  they  are  loaded  with  a  vifcid  or  pitui- 
tous  matter,  apply  blifters  between  the  flioulders,  and  on 
the  fides.  When  the  mucus  that  is  fpit  up  is  very  thin, 
opiates  may  be  ufed  in  fmall  dofes,  to  moderate  the  pain  ; 
and,  to  eafe  the  cough,  let  mucilages  be  frequently  fwal- 
lowed.  A  fharp  fudden  cold  air,  too  hot  an  air,  ex- 
ceflive  fweating,  imprudent  purging,  and  difturbed  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  may  any  of  them  check  expectoration, 
in  which  cafe  proceed  as  already  directed.  This  diforder, 
though  generally  carried  off  by  expectoration,  is  fometimes 
removed  by  urine,  which  on  the  feventh,  ninth,  or  ele¬ 
venth  day,  or,  fometimes,  in  the  intermediate  days  begins 
to  let  fall  a  plentiful  fediment  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
fometimes  real  pus ;  thefe  difcharges  are  fucceeded  by  fa- 
lutary  fweats,  but  are  preceded  by  anguiffi,  palpitations, 


an  irregular  pulfe,  &c.  If  the  pulfe  flags,  give  a  few 
grains  of  the  fill.  c.  c.  with  the  conf.  aromatica.  If  when 
blood  is  taken  away  from  a  vein,  it  appears  of  a  loofe  or 
broken  texture,  immediately  defift  from  any  difcharge  of 
it,  and  begin  with  the  ufe  of  cooling  antiputrefcents,  as 
the  acet.  camphorat.  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons  in  the 
patient’s  drink,  or  let  his  drink  be  acidulated  with 
Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit,  joined  with  fome  proper 
cordial,  & c. 

A  peripneumony  is’  very  apt  to  return  on  a  little  irregula¬ 
rity  of  diet.  It  terminates  varioully,  as  by  a  refolution,  a 
fuppuration,  a  fcirrhus,  a  copious  fpitting,  a  bilious  flux, 
01  by  a  copious  thick  urine,  in  which  is  either  a  fediment 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  or  of  a  purulent  quality.  When  the 
patient  dies,  he  is  carried  off  by  a  fuffocation,  from  the 
difficulty  of  coughing  up  the  matter  which  is  lodged  in  the 
lungs.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

Peripneumonia  Notha.  The  spurious,  or  ba¬ 
st  ard-peripneumony.  This  diforder  may  appear  at  any 
time  in  the  year,  but  for  the  moft  part  it  approaches  early 
in  the  fpring,  particularly  after  a  very  fharp  winter.  This 
kind  of  peripneumony  is  chiefly  diftinguiffied  from  a  dry 
afthma,  by  the  degree  of  fever,  and  figns  of  inflammation 
which  are  manifeft  in  it ;  in  moft  fymptoms,  the  fpuri- 
ous  pcripneumony  alfo  refembles  the  true,  but  the  heat, 
pain,  and  thirft  are  not  fo  confiderable  in  the  firft  as  in 
the  laft. 

Thofe  advanced  in  years,  and  thofe  of  any  age  who  have 
a  grofs  habit  of  body,  and  are  addidted  to  l'pirituous  li¬ 
quors,  alfo  thofe  who  are  fubject  to  catarrhs  are  moft  fub- 
jedt  to  this  kind  of  diforder. 

It  is  often  caufed  by  cold  north  and  north-eaft  winds. 
Bodies  that  are  loaded  in  the  winter  with  grofs  and  fluggifh 
humours,  which  at  the  approach  of  fpring  are  rarefied, 
the  lungs  becoming  turgid  therewith,  a  bad  cough  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  the  peripneumony  is  foon  introduced. 

A  redundant  vifcid  ferunr,  or  even  a  putrid  tendency  in 
the  juices,  may  induce  this  difeafe.  The  drying  up  of  an 
old  ulcer  or  an  ifl'ue  may,  in  fome  circumftances,  be  a 
caufe.  A  weakened  ftate  of  the-  lungs ,  as  when  an  oede¬ 
ma  forms  itfelf  there,  may  alfo  occafionaily  be  productive 
of  this  difeafe.  • 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  baftard  peripneumony  fteals 
upon  the  patient  unawares  with  a  flight  wearinefs,  weak- 
nefs,  a  general  proftration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
thick  and  fhort  breathing,  and  an  oppreffion  of  the  breaft. 
The  commotions  it  excites  are  fo  fmall,  that  the  heat  and 
fever  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  make  the  patient  fenfible  of  his 
diforder,  afterwards  flight  ffiiverings,  which  come  on  by 
fits,  and  the  attacks  of  a  gentle  fever  appear,  whence  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  weaknefs  fuddenly  increafing* 
bring  on  death,  of  which  there  was  fcarce  any  fign  by  the 
pulfe  or  urine.  Sydenham  was  one  of  the  firft  who  dif¬ 
tinguiffied  this  diforder  from  a  catarrh,  and  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  manner  of  invafion,  and  its  pro- 
grefs.  The  patient  is  hot  and  cold  alternately,  giddy,  com¬ 
plains  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  head,  when  the  cough  is 
moft  troublefome  3  he  vomits  up  all  liquids,  fometimes 
with,  and  at  others  without  coughing  3  the  urine  is  turbid 
and  intenfely  red  ;  the  blood  taken  away  refembles  pleuri¬ 
tic  blood  ;  the  patient  breathes  quick  and  with  difficulty  ; 
if  he  is  advifed  to  cough  his  head  achs  as  if  it  would  burlt  ; 
a  pain  is  felt  in  the  whole  breaft  3  a  wheezing  is  obferved 
by  the  attendants  whenever  the  patient  coughs.  To  what 
Sydenham  hath  faid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  patient’s 
cheeks  and  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  the  pulfe 
is  fmall,  a  low  fever  attends,  and  the  urine  is  generally 
pale-coloured. 

If  the  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the  difeafe  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  if  the  pulfe  is  ft  ill  quick,  though  foft  3  if  the 
breathing  is  difficult  and  oppreffed ;  if  there  is  at  times  a 
cold  ffiivering,  with  fluffiing  in  the  cheeks,  the  lips  are 
dry,  and  the  appetite  defedtive,  a  phthifis  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  foon. 

The  indications  of  cure  will  be  to  expel  the  pituiteus 
colluvies.  2dly,  To  ftrengthen  the  habit  in  general,  and 
the  lungs  in  particular. 

Attenuating  ftimulating  expedtorants,  ftomach  purges, 
emetics,  blifters,  both  by  their  ftimulus  and  difcharge, 
and  iffues  in  the  infide  and  bottom  of  the  knee,  are  all 
thought  ufeful.  For  common  drink,  muftard-whey,  or  a 
decodtion  of  madder-root,  will  be  very  convenient;  bleed¬ 
ing,  except  in  a  fmall  quantity,  when  comatous  fymptoms 
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appear,  is  not  to  be  praftifed,  but  blifters  applied  to  the  j 
back,  fides,  and  arms,  with  gentle  puking  at  proper  inter-  I 
vals,  and  fuitable  expe&orants  may  be  much  depended  j 
on.  The  decodl.  rad.  fenek.  is  alfo  ufeful  in  this  dif- 
order. 

If  the  cough  is  violent,  opiates  will  be  very  ufeful,  and 
may  be  given  as  foon  as  expectoration  is  become  tolerably 
free ;  a  mixture  of  the  pil.  e  ftyrace  &  pil.  ex  aloe  cum 
myrrha  may  be  fafely  given  in  dofes  as  circumftances  may 
require.  To  keep  the  bowels  lax  is  a  neceflary  point  in 
order  to  relief,  and  the  opiate  may  be  given  to  any  quan¬ 
tity,  not  to  interfere  wholly  with  the  ulual  efficacy  of  the 
purgative  which  it  accompanies. 

As  expedtoration  is  a  principal  means  of  relief,  to  the 
faline  draughts,  made  with  the  aq.  ammonite  acetatse,  add 
as  much  of  vin.  antim.  as  will  excite  and  keep  up  a  naufea, 
thus  every  ufeful  fecretion  and  excretion  will  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

When  the  breathing  is  eafy,  and  expectoration  free, 
begin  to  ftrengthen  the  habit  by  means  of  the  bark,  to 
each  ounce  of  which  a  dram,  or  more,  of  the  balfam  of 
Tolu  may  be  added;  mild  chalybeates  may  alfo  be  ufed. 

This  diforder  terminates  by  a  fpitting,  a  bilious  flux  of 
the  belly,  or  by  plenty  of  thick  urine,  with  a  thick  fedi- 
ment.  Dr.  Macbride  arranges  this  difeafe  amongft 
afthmatic  complaints,  which  he  fays  commonly  feizes 
the  old  and  phlegmatic  ;  the  weak  and  lax ;  the  fat  and 
unweildy ;  and  is  moft  rife  in  wet  and  flabby  fituations  ; 
in  foggy  weather,  and  winter  feafons.  All  which  cir¬ 
cumftances  point  out,  as  the  caufe,  an  accumulation  of 
ferum  in  the  cellular  cavities  of  the  lungs,  whence  great 
oppreffion  on  the  air-veflels,  and  fome  degree  of  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  pulmonic  and  bronchial  arteries,  thereby 
hindering  the  free  and  regular  circulation  of  the  blood. 
This  difeafe  is  always  extremely  dangerous ;  and  re¬ 
quires  the  utmoft  circumfpe£tion  in  our  prognoftics  as 
the  mildnefs  of  the  fymptoms,  at  the  beginning,  are  too 
apt  to  miflead  both  die  patient  and  attendant.  For,  as 
it  arifes  from  a  vifcid  accumulation  among  the  inert  fo- 
lids  of  the  lungs,  the  fymptoms  do  not  appear  very  dif- 
treffing,  till  it  is  generally  too  late  for  relief,  and  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  a  refolution  of  the  offending  matter, 
fince  there  is  no  way  for  it  to  be  carried  from  the  cells 
wherein  it  ftagnates,  but  by  the  abforbent  fyftem,  and 
it  is  generally  too  vifcid  to  be  taken  up  by  fuch  flender 
veflels.  Writers,  from  not  making  the  neceflary  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  cellular  and  tubular  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  by  fuppoflng  the  offending  matter  in  the  peripneumo¬ 
nia  notha  chokes  up  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  have  confounded  the  theory  of  this  difeafe,  fince 
the  fymptoms  cannot  be  fatisfadforily  accounted  for,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in  any 
other  place  than  the  cellular  interftices,  whereby  it  prefles 
both  upon  tire  air-veflels  and  blood-veffels,  hindering  the 
firft  from  being  fully  diftended  with  air,  and  the  laft 
from  tranfmitting  blood.  In  this  difeafe,  therefore,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  of  no  fervice,  but  does  harm,  and  our  only  hope  is 
founded  on  repeated  emetics  and  blifters ;  the  moft 
proper  emetics  are  thofe  of  the  antimonial  clafs,  nor 
fhould  the  patient  drink  much  after  a  vomit  is  given,  in 
order  that  the  agitation  from  puking  may  be  (Longer, 
and  the  blifters  are  to  be  laid  on  the  back,  fides,  and  arms, 
which  are  alfo  to  be  bathed,  and  the  body  kept  open  by 
glyfters.  But  all  this  will  very  rarely  anfwer,  and  we 
may  forefec  the  death  of  the  patient,  from  the  perpetual 
laborious  wheezing,  great  anxiety,  and  intolerable  oppref¬ 
fion  of  the  praecordia,  together  with  a  conftant  dofing, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  a  livid  colour  in  the 
hands  and  face.  People  advanced  in  years,  who  are  of  a 
grofs  habit  and  flabby  texture  may  perhaps  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  their  difeafe,  by  fuffering  ifl'ues  to  be 
made  between  the  ffioulders,  as  thefe  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  lungs , 
and  probably  prolong  life. 

On  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  fee  Trallian,  Coelius 
Aurclianus,  and  Aretreus  ;  and  on  both  the  kinds  of  perip- 
reumony,  fee  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave,  Wallis’s  Sydenham, 
Sliebbcare’s  Theory  arn.1  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  Fordyce’s 
Elements;  part  ii.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  349 — 
355.  Dr.  Macbride’s  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Phyfic. 

PE  R  IP  YEA  1  A.  A  eolledtion  of  matter  furrounding 
any  part. 


PERIRRHOEA,  from  cespippsa,  to  fovo from  every  part. 
A  copious  flux  of  the  humours,  or  morbific  matter,  from 
all  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  proper  emundtories,  in  order 
to  their  difeharge,  or  rather  the  difeharge  itfelf. 

PERIRRHEXIS.  A  fpitting  of  blood  from  a  rupture 
of  the  veins  in  the  lungs. 

PERISCYPHISMUS.  It  is  an  incifion  made  acrofs 
the  forehead,  or  from  one  temple  to  another,  over  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  os  frontis,  over  the  coronary  future.  It 
was  formerly  ufed  when  a  confiderable  inflammation,  or 
defluxion  in  the  eyes  attended.  The  lips  of  this  wound 
are  to  be  kept  afunder  with  lint,  or  when  the  diforder 
abates,  rafp  the  denudated  bone,  and  proceed  to  healing. 
See  P.  EEgineta,  lib.  vi.  c.  7. 

PERIST ALTICUS,  from  UEptreXXco,  to  comprefs ,  or 
contrail.  The  motion  by  which  the  inteftines  protrude  the 
faeces,  is  called  the  periftaltic  motion.  It  is  a  worm-like 
motion. 

PERISTOMA.  The  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines. 
PERIST APHILO-PHARYNGxEI.  Two  fmall  muf- 
cles  inferred  between  the  uvula  and  lower  extremity  of  the 
internal  ala  of  the  apophyfis  pterigoidaeus ;  they  run 
obliquely  backward  on  the  fides  of  the  pharynx.  They 
are  difficult  to  find  in  very  lean  fubjeefts,  and  feem  to  be 
what  M.  Santorini  calls  hyper o-pharyngai ,  or  palato-pha- 
ryngesi. 

J  PERIST APHYLINUS  EXTERNUS.  See  Sphe- 

NOS  ALPING  O-ST  APHYLINIUS. 

Peristaphylini  Interni.  See  Petro-salpingo- 

STAPHYLINI. 

PERISYSTOLE.  The  interval  of  reft  betwixt  the 
fyfiole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart. 

PERITERION.  The  perforating  part  of  the  trepan. 

PERITTOMATTCOS.  See  Aperittos. 

PERITONftEORIXIS.  A  burfting  of  the  peritonaeum, 
and  confequent  hernia. 

PERI  FONftEUM,  from  zsEpirsivu,  to  extend  round.  Dr. 
Douglas  is  the  firft  who  hath  given  us  any  true  idea  of  this 
membrane,  which  lines  the  belly,  and  invefts  all  the  vifeera 
contained  therein.  It  is  of  a  clofe  texture,  and  yet  very 
pliable ;  it  is  capable  of  great  extenfion,  after  which  it 
can  recover  itfelf,  and  be  coiitraifted  to  its  ordinary  fize, 
as  appears  in  pregnancy,  & c.  It  is  conneEled  to  all  the 
circumambient  parts  by  a  cellular  membrane  *,  it  is  this  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  (which  is  generally  called  the  external  la¬ 
mella  of  the  peritoneum)  .which  forms  what  we  call  the 
proceffes  of  the  peritoneum.  The  peritoneum,  neverthe- 
lefs,  hath  productions  of  his  own  ;  but  they  are  different 
from  thofe  of  the  cellular  membrane,  for  they  run  from 
without  inwards,  and  give  an  external  covering  to  the 
contained  parts. 

PERITONITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum, 
including  the  mefentery  and  omentum,  hence  infammatio 
mefenterii.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  to  be  a  fever,  with  pain 
in  the  belly,  which  is  increafed  when  the  body  is  eredt ;  but 
without  other  proper  figns  of  abdominal  inflammations,  Sc c. 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia:,  and  order 
phlegmafiae  ;  and  diftinguilhes  three  fpecies.  1.  Peritoni¬ 
tis  propria ;  that  is,  when  the  peritonaeum,  ftritftly  fo 
called,  is  inflamed.  2.  Peritonitis  omentalis,  or  epiploitis. 
See  Puerperilis  Febris.  3.  Peritonitis  mefenterica. 
See  Ikflammatio  Mesenterii. 

PERIU  TODDALI.  See  Jujuba  Indica. 

PERLE.  See  Albugo  Oculorum. 

PERLfE.  See  Margaritta. 

PERNIO,  from  nslepva,  heel,  chimethlon  erithema  a  fri- 
gore.  A  kibe  or  chilblain.  This  diforder  attacks 
the  hands,  feet,  heels,  ears,  nofe,  and  lips  ;  all  ages  are 
fubject  to  it,  but  children  of  a  fanguine  habit,  and  a 
delicate  complexion  are  the  moft  fo.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  diforder  as  a  variety  of  phlogofis  erythema. 

When  the  parts  fubjeft  to  this  complaint  are  fuddenly 
expofed  to  cold,  or  from  being  cold  are  too  fpeedily  heat¬ 
ed,  they  are  fomewhat  inflated,  afterwards  come  on  heat, 
rednefs,  pain,  and  itching.  Thefe  fymptoms  increafing, 
fmall  blifters  are  formed,  which  foon  burft,  leaving  a  flight 
excoriation,  which  fpeedily  ulcerates ;  this  ulcer  foon  be¬ 
comes  deep  and  obftinate,  difeharging  a  ffiarp  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  matter ;  in  the  laft,  and  worft  degree,  a  gangrene 
is  formed. 

Befides  a  fulnefs  of  the  humours,  and  a  tendernefs  in 
the  flein,  which  are  the  moft  frequent  caufes  difpofing  to 
chilblains,  the  wearing  of  woollen  gloves,  or  thofe  of  furr 
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and  muffs,  are  too  oft  the  produ&ive  caufes ;  like  the 
warm  bath  they  render  the  fkin  more  fenfible,  and  increafe 
the  afflux  of  blood  thereto. 

The  principal  methods  of  prevention  and  relief  are  as 
follow :  the  lkin  is  rendered  lefs  tender,  and  more  firm  j 
change  of  weather  are  guarded  againft  ;  the  vicious  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  temperament  is  corrected ;  and,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  the  complaint  when  prefent,  the 
fubfequent  applications  are  made  ufe  of. 

When  winter  approaches,  let  the  parts  ufually  affefited 
be  frequently  put  into  cold  water,  avoiding  every  occa- 
fion  of  fubjecling  them  to  warm.  I  dues,  or  frequent 
gentle  purges,  will  drain  off  a  redundancy  of  humours.  As 
to  a  faulty  quality  in  the  blood,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  proper  alteratives  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  when 
the  diforder  is  prefent,  whilft  in  its  lowed:  degree,  dip  the 
part  into  water  that  is  cold,  and  as  near  to  freezing  as 
may  be,  and  there  continue  it  during  a  minute  or  two ; 
or  if  the  cold  chills  or  benumbs  the  part  very  much,  dip 
it  in,  and  take  it  out  two  or  three  times,  at  fhort  inter¬ 
vals  ;  after  this  it  may  be  gently  dried  ;  the  fame  procefs 
being  repeated,  at  lead:  every  morning  and  evening,  un¬ 
til  all  uneafinefs  is  removed.  The  mod:  troublefome 
itching  is  removed  by  dipping  the  part  in  cold  water,  or 
by  applying  fnow  to  it,  though  in  fome  few  inftances  the 
fnow  rather  increafes  than  diminifhes  the  diforder.  When 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  cold,  when  a  cough  attends, 
or  other  circumftances  which  forbid  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  extremities,  the  bell  fubditute  is,  to  wear 
dog-lkin  focks,  or  gloves,  day  and  night,  until  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  removed.  Linnaeus  recommends  the  diluted 
marine  acid  for  bathing  the  part  affected  with.  In  greater 
degrees,  as  when  the  part  may  be  faid  to  be  froft  bitten,  the 
treatment  will  be  as  dire£led  in  the  article  Congelatus  ; 
in  this  cafe  dog-lkin  gloves  or  docks,  fhould  be  worn. 
Vapours  fometimes  agree  better  than  baths,  in  which  cafe 
the  vapours  from  vinegar  are  the  bed:  j  but  as  their  vapour 
foftens  the  lkin,  it  Ihould  afterwards  be  often  walhed  with 
a  mixture,  water  two  parts,  and  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  one  part.  If  the  parts  are  ulcerated,  gentle  purges 
may  be  ufed,  the  dwelled  parts  expofed  to  the  fleams  of 
vinegar,  and  digeltive  ointments  applied  to  the  fore. 
When  a  gangrene  comes  on,  treat  it  as  when  the  fame 
happens  from  any  other  caufe,  attendance  being  given  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  conftitution. 

See  Heifter’s  Surgery.  M.  A.  Severinus’s  Dill',  de  Per- 
nionibus ,  in  lib.  de  Abfcefiibus.  Tiffot’s  Advice  to  the 
People.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  440.  Pearfon’s  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  White’s  Surgery,  p  22. 

PERON/EA  ARTERIA.  The  peroneal  ar¬ 
tery.  It  is  the  fmaller  divifion  of  the  pofterior  tibialis ; 
it  paffes  down  behind  the  fibula,  between  the  foleus  and 
the  flexor  pollicis,  paffes  over  the  interoffeous  ligament, 
and  about  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  it  forms 
an  arch  with  the  tibialis  pofterior. 

PERONASUS  MUSCULUS,  from  per  one ,  the  fibu¬ 
la.  It  rides  from  the  outer  part  of  the  fibula,  it  lies  in  a 
groove  in  the  malleolus  externus,  and  is  inferted  in  the 
bafis  of  the  laft  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

-  Longus,  called  fibuleus.  It  rifes  from  the  head 

of  the  fibula,  its  tendon  is  turned  back  under  the  tarfus, 
paffing  over  the  os  cuboides,  at  which  place  it  hath  a  fefa- 
moid  bone,  and  runs  acrofs  the  foie  of  the  foot  to  be  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  firft  metatarfal  bone,  being  an 
abdufitor. 

-  Secundus,  vel  femitibuheus.  It  rifes  about  the 

middle  of  the  outward  part  of  the  fibula,  and  as  it  runs 
under  the  malleolus  externus,  it  becomes  tendinous,  and 
is  inferted  with  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus  brevis  into 
the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

-  Vena.  It  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  poplitea; 

it  runs  nearly  the  fame  courfe  with  the  artery  of  the  fame 
name. 

PERONE.  The  fibula. 

PERONEUS  BREVIS.  See  Extensor  digito- 
rum  longus. 

PERSEA.  Persea  precax.  See  Mala  Ar- 

MENIAC  A. 

PERSICA.  The  peach-tree.  Perfca  from  Per- 
Jia ,  whence  they  were  firft  tranfplanted.  It  hath  been 
called  Rhodacines ,  or  Rhodacina ,  becaufe  it  was  planted 
in  Rhodes. 

PERSICARIA,  URENS,  called  alfo  hydropiper,  CUL- 


RAGE,  LAKE-WEED,  WATER-PEPPER,  and  biting 
arsmart.  It  is  the  polygonum  hydropiper ,  Linn. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  oblong  uncut  leaves,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  with  imperfefit  flowers  fet  in  fpikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  the  cup  is  thick  and  flefhy, 
divided  into  five  oval  fegments,  which  doling  form  a  co¬ 
ver  to  an  angular  gloffy  feed.  The  leaves  have  a  burn¬ 
ing  tafte,  and  feem  nearly  allied  to  the  arum  ;  their  acri¬ 
mony  is  diflipated  by  diftillation,  and  is  deftroyed  in  the 
procefs  ;  they  are  antifeptic,  diuretic,  and  aperient.  It 
is  called  perjicaria  becaufe  the  leaves  refemble  peach  leaves, 
and  hydropiper  becaufe  it  grows  in  water,  and  taftes  like 
pepper.  It  is  not  ufed  in  the  prefent  prafilice,  See  Raii 
Hift. 

There  is  another  fpecies  alfo  called  muculata ,  perjicaria 
maculata ,  dead  or  spotted  arsmart.  Perjicaria 
mitis.  It  is  the  polygonum  perjicaria ,  Linn.  It  is  fo 
called  from  moll  of  the  leaves  having  a  blackilh  fpot  in 
the  middle :  it  grows  alfo  in  wet  grounds.  It  is  faid  to 
be  antifeptic,  but  is  not  in  ufe  as  a  medicine.  See  Raii 
Hift. 

PERSICARIA  Siliquosa,  alio  called baljamina  lutea, 
noli  me  tangere ,  herba  impatiens,  mcrcurialis  JylveJlris , 
quick  in  hand,  touch  me  not.  This  fpecies  is  a 
forcible  diuretic,  but  is  rarely  ufed.  See  Raii  Hift. 

PERSICON.  The  walnut. 

PERSICUM  BALS.  i.  e.  Bals.  traumat.  See 
Benzoinum. 

PERSICUS  IGNIS.  A  carbuncle.  Avicenna  fays 
that  Perjicus  ignis  is  that  fpecies  of  carbuncle  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  puftules  and  vefications. 

PERSISTENS  FEBRIS.  A  regular  intermit¬ 
ting  fever,  the  paroxyfms  of  which  return  at  conftant 
and  ftated  hours. 

PERSOLATA.  1  See  Bard  ana  major,  andBAR- 

PERSONATA.  5  d.ana  arcticum. 

PERSPIRATIO.  Perspiration,  alfo  tranfpiratio, 
dilatio.  Without  a  free  perfpiration  no  animal  nor  plant 
can  continue  in  a  healthy  ftate.  The  matter  of  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  feparated  through  the  fkin,  and  alfo  from  the  lungs  ; 
it  is  Amply  ferum.  This  difeharge  is  ufually  lefs  in  wo¬ 
men  than  in  men  $  if  in  either  women  or  men,  the  per- 
fpiratory  veffels  are  obftrudled,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
meets  with  great  refiftance. 

Perfpiration  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  tranfuding  and  is  called  infenfible  ;  the  other  is  the 
fenfible,  called  fweat.  In  hath  been  fuppofed  that  different 
veffels  throw  off-  thefe  difeharges,  but  that  is  not  the  truth ; 
the  fame  veffels  which  throw  out  the  infenfible,  upon  be¬ 
ing  more  ftrongly  a£ted  on,  throw  out  the  fenfible  per¬ 
fpiration. 

All  animals  have  an  abforptive  power,  fimilar  to  that  of 
a  fponge,  which  is  evident  from  the  fpeedy  penetration^ of 
fea-falt  and  falt-petre  into  the  moil  interior  parts  of  the 
largeft  pieces  of  butcher’s  meat ;  it  is  rnoft  probable  that 
the  pores,  & c.  through  which  the  fait  paffes,  are  thofe 
through  which  the  perfpiration  is  carried  on  in  living  ani¬ 
mals.  The  pores  are  fometimes  fo  enlarged  as  to  tranf- 
mit  particles  of  red  blood,  as  happens  in  the  muriatic 
feurvy  ;  and  fometimes  are  fo  contrafiled  that  the  necef- 
fary  evacuation  can  no  longer  be  continued,  wrhence  a  va¬ 
riety  of  diforders  proceeds.  The  fat  under  the  fkin  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  prevent  a  too  free  exhalation  of  the  ferum  from 
the  body ;  and  want  of  fat  in  the  lungs,  to  be  a  reafon  why 
fo  free  a  difeharge  is  made  therefrom.  The  coats  of  all 
the  veffels  are  perforated  by  the  pores  through  which  the 
matter  of  perfpiration  paffes ;  hence,  when  morbid  hu¬ 
mours  are  attenuated  they  pafs  through  the  fkin,  and  are 
exhaled  with  the  matter  of  perfpiration ,  or  they  may,  and 
often  are,  abforbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  excreted 
with  the  urine,  &c. 

PERTURB ATIO  ALVI.  A  diarrhoea. 

PERTUSSIS.  Hooping-cough,  alfo  called  tuffs 
ferina ,  and  convuljiva ,  the  rheumatic  cough ,  and  convul- 
five  cough.  Dr.  Butter  fays  it  is  an  epidemic,  contagi¬ 
ous,  fpafmodic  difeafe.  It  feems  to  be  analogous  to  an 
intermittent  fever  in  the  periodic  return  of  the  fits  •,  they 
both  prevail  in  the  fame  feafons,  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe,  and  are  cured  by  the  fame  remedies.  See  Huxham 
de  Aere,  &c.  Morb.  Epid.  p.  76,  77.  Farther,  the  au¬ 
tumnal  hooping-cough  and  intermittents  are  analogous, 
in  that  they  renew  their  attacks  in  the  returning  fpring, 
though  feemingly  cured,  long  before.  The  hooping-cough 
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refembles  the  {mall-pox,  In  riot  ufually  returning,  in  be¬ 
ing  infectious  to  the  predifpofed,  and  in  that  it  muft  have 
Its  courle. 

.  It  is  originally  fymptomatic  ;  is  often  a  fymptom  in  the 
afthma.  Sydenham  fays  that  the  cough  is  excited  by 
apours  which  are  thrown  into  the  lungs  from  the  blood. 


Vf 


Dr.  Butter  fays  its  feat  is  in  the  iuteftifles ;  that  neither 
the  ftomach  nor  the  lungs  are  concerned  in  it ;  that  the 
primary  affection  is  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  mucous 
glands  ;  and  that  an  infeClious  miafma  is  the  occafional 
caufe.  Again,  whiift  fome  aff'ert  that  the  diforder  is  a 
convulfive  one,  occafioned  by  irritating  matter  lodged 
about  the  bronchia  trachea,  and  fauces ;  others  fay,  and 
indeed  with  greater  feeming  probability,  that  it  is  a  con- 
vulfion  in  the  diaphragm,  excited  by  fharp  humours  in  the 
primae  vise,  and  which  caufe  a  fpafmodic  ftridfture  in  the 
glottis.  Walfchmeid  fays,  it  proceeds  from  a  diforder  of 
the  ftomach.  Dolteus  fays  it  is  caufed  by  tough  viicid 
matter  lodged  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomach.  Hoffman  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  thin  and  acrid  juices  in  the  duCts  deftined 
to  refpiration,  as  the  afpera  arteria,  See. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi. 

This  diforder  begins  with  a  hoarfenefs,  but  ufually  with 
dry  cough,  which  continues  about  two  weeks,  and  then 


objeTion  to  the  cicuta.  When  there  is  little  of  no  fever* 
cantharides  have  been  ufed  with  advantage.  Dr.  Lett-' 
fom  in  his  Medical  Memoirs,  from  his  own  as  well  as 
other  experience,  fays,  “  From  the  efficacy  of  the  fol* 
owing  compofttion,  the  aftion  of  vomiting  is  lefs  necef- 
iry  to  be  frequently  excited,  as  the  difeafe  ufually  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  few  days  after  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy ; 
lence,  he  adds,  I  have  rarely  had  occafion  to  give  the  anti- 
monial  powrder  more  than  two  or  three  times.”  The 
conipofition  was  communicated  to  the  DoClor  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Sutcliffj  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  in  York- 
lire.  R  Tr.  cort.  Peruv.  ft.  |  i.  fs.  tin£L  opii  cam- 
ihoratae  ^  fs.  Tr.  cantharidis.  3  j.  m.  This  is  to 
re  given  in  fmall  dofes  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  to  be 
radually  increafed  until  a  {light  ftrangury  is  excited  ;  and 


then  the  dofe  muft  either  be  diminiffied,  or  repeated  at 
onger  intervals.  It  is  then  obferved  that,  the  ftrangury 


becomes  convulfive,  and  fome  phlegm  is  difeharged  ;  its 
increafe  and  ftate  takes  up  about  four  weeks  more,  and  in 
fix  weeks  after  it  generally  goes  off,  though  lometiffi'es  it 
continues  eighteen  or  twenty  weeks :  fometimes  the 
phlegm  is  ropy,  at  others  it  is  mixed  with  {harp  ferum, 
but  always  is  thrown  up  with  difficulty  :  at  the  height  the 
phlegm  is  more  conco&ed,  and  as  the  cough  declines  the 
expectorated  matter  is  whitiffi.  After  recovery  a  relapfe 
may  eafily  happen  from  taking  cold  ;  but  thefe  relapfes  are 
flight  and  fhort.  Some  have  only  the  antecedent  ffiort 
dry  cough  :  thefe  get  well  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  if 
phlegm  begins  to  appear,  the  patient  is  not  fo  foon  quit 
of  this  diforder.  When  the  cough  is  in  any  degree  violent, 
the  blood  is  fo  obftructed  in  the  face  as  to  occafion  black- 
nefs  there,  and,  according  as  the  veffels  of  the  nofe  are 
more  or  lefs  able  to  refift,  fo  an  haemorrhage  from  thence 
is  more  or  lefs  copious  and  frequent. 

The  hooping-cough  is  moft  fatal  to  children  under  two 
years  of  age.  Older  children  ufually  fwallow  the  phlegm 
and  then  puke  it.  After  three  years  of  age  it  feldom 
proves  fatal ;  though,  in  fome  inftances  -wherein  great 
weaknefs  attends,  and  the  bark  hath  been  neglefbed, 
confumption  follows,  and  the  patient  is.carried  off'. 

As  opinions  vary  with  refpedl  to  the  feat,  & c.  of  this 
complaint,  fo  the  methods  of  relief  that  are  propofed  are 
alfo  various ;  but,  in  general,  gentle  antimonial  emetics 
adminiftered  about  half  an  hour  before  the  return  of  each 
fit,  when  the  periods  can  be  gueffed,  are  the  principa 
affiftants  that  hitherto  have  been  obferved.  Particular 
fymptoms  are  relieved  by  bleeding,  blifters,  gentle  laxa 
tives,  &c.  In  the  beginning,  if  the  face  is  very  black 
during  the  fit,  or  if  the  blood  is  difeharged  with  the  cough 
bleed.  If  the  breathing  is  difficult  the  lac.  ammon.  wil 
be  proper.  To  moderate  the  violence  of  the  cough  give 
now  and  then  the  fyr.  papaveris  albi  in  fmall  dofes, 
rather  mix  opiates  with  purgatives,  and  give  them  in  fuch 
dofes  as  whiift  the  violence  of  the  cough  is  moderated,  the 
bowels  may  alfo  be  kept  folutive.  Dr.  Butter  extols  the 
ufe  of  hemlock  as  a  cure.  He  diredts  to  begin  with 
fmall  dofe,  and  gradually  to  increafe  until  the  fymptoms 
of  relief  appear,  and  then  continue  that  dofe  as  long  as 
it  produces  good  effects  •,  when  this  medicine  begins 
to  lofe  its  effedfs,  then  augment  the  quantity  gradually 
until  its  advantages  are  again  manifeft.  For  a  chile 
from  fix  months  to  two  years  old  he  advifes  to  begin 
with  gr.  j.  which  when  dift'ufed  in  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water  may  he  given  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  From 
two  years  to  four  years  of  age  two  grains  may  be  mixec 
in  two  ounces  of  water  to  be  taken  in  the  day.  From 
four  years  upward  to  twenty  the  firft  daily  dofe  may  be 
increafed  half  a  grain  for  each  year.  If  a  liquid  form 
diffiked,  a  pill  or  a  bolus  may  be  given.  And  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris  declares  the  moft  fuccefsful  efforts  from  caftor 


or 


one 


part,  and  the  bark  two  parts ;  the  dofe  from  3  i.  to  3  Is 


and  repeated  every  four  hours.  If  there  is  much  fever 
the  bark  is  not  convenient,  expectorants  fometimes  fiioulc 
accompany  this  remedy,  and  often  its  efficacy  is  only  ad 
in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe :  the  fever  is  no 


vantageous 


ufually  comes  on  about  the  third  day,  and  the  hooping- 
cough  feldom  continues  above  fix  days  after  giving  tills 
medicine. 

Dr.  Cullen  confiders  this  difeafe  under  two  periods: 
the  firft  is  when  the  contagion  which  caufed  it  is  recent, 
and  continues  to  a£t ;  the  feeond  is  when  the  contagion 
ceal'es  to  a£t  and  the  difeafe  continues  by  the  power  of  ha- 
oit.  The  indication  of  cure  under  the  firft  period  is,  to 
obviate  the  violent  effects  of  the  difeafe  and  its  fatal  ten¬ 
dency.  To  this  end,  in  plethoric  habits,  or  where  the 
flood  is  difficultly  tranfmitted  through  the  lungs,  bleeding 
will  be  neceffary  ;  but  its  repetition  muft  be  admitted  with 
caution.  The  belly  muft  be  kept  lax.  If  there  is  any 
inflammatory  tendency  in  the  lungs,  blifters  flrould  be 
applied  to  the  thorax,  and  repeated  if  required.  Eme¬ 
tics  fliould  be  duly  repeated,  they  interrupt  the  return  of 
the  fpafmodic  affedlions ;  and  by  determining  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  take  off  the  determination  to  the 
lungs.  The  indication  of  cure  under  the  feeond  period  is 
effedted  by  antifpafmodics  or  tonics.  Of  thefe,  a  variety 
have  been  propofed,  and  occafionally  with  fuccefs,  as  caff 
tor,  mulk,  hemlock,  cupmofs,  opium,  Peruvian  bark,  & c. 
When  neither  fever  nor  difficulty  of  breathing  forbid, 
opium  is  powerful  in  abating,  but  it  is  not  efficacious  in  re¬ 
moving  the  cough.  In  thislaft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  bark, 
or  fome  proper  preparation  of  it,  will  be  Angularly  ufeful. 

In  the  Med.  Comment,  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x.  p.  272. 
it  is  obferved  that  the  hooping-cough  was  relieved  by 
vomits,  and  laxatives;  till  every  fymptom  of  pyrexia  was 
gone  ;  then  the  bark,  and  cold  bathing  proved  a  certain 
and  effectual  remedy.  The  fame  perfon  gave  the  bark 
and  camphor,  as  a  preventive,  and  obferves  that  few  were 
attacked  that  perfevered  in  taking  it,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  late  Dr.  Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  obferves  that 
when  convulfions  attend,  the  application  of  blifters  will 
be  neceffary,  but  as  to  their  fituation  in  this  cafe,  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  fide  of  the  neck  behind  the  ears,  becaufe  in  that 
part  there  is  the  neareft  communication  with  die  nerves 
of  the  glottis. 

See  Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Huxham  de  Aer.  &  Morb. 
Epid.  p.  76,  77.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  281 — 286,  319 — 325.  a  Treatife  on  Kink  cough,  by 
W.  Butter,  M.  D.  Dr.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii. 
edit.  4.  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

PERUVIANUM  BALSAMUM.  Peruvian  bal¬ 
sam,  or  balsam  of  Peru:  it  is  alfo  called  Mexican 
balfam ;  Indicum  balfamum,  balfamum  Americanum ,  cabu - 
reiba  The  tree  which  afford  it,  balfamifera ,  balfamifera 
arbor  Indica.  See  Cabureiba.  Peruifera,  vel  mv- 
roxylon  peruiferum ,  Linn.  There  are  three  kinds  of  this 
balfam,  viz.  the  white ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  colour 
(though  called  white) ;  it  is  the  native  balfam ,  preferved 
as  it  iffues  out  from  the  tree :  this  is  the  beft  fort,  but 
very  rarely  met  with.  The  dry  balfam ;  this  is  the  white 
fort  infpiffated  by  the  fun’s  heat  in  gourd  {hells,  in  which 
it  is  fometimes  brought  to  Europe  ;  it  is  of  a  reddiffi  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  very  agreeable  fmell ;  it  is  feldom  to  be  met 
with.  The  common  or  black  Peruvian  balfam  ;  this  is 
artificially  extracted  from  the  bark,  branches,  and  leaves 
of  the  tree,  by  cutting  them  in  pieces,  and  boiling  them 
in  water ;  it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  of  a  dark 
black  colour  in  the  mafs ;  but,  when  fpread  thin,  it  is  of 
a  clear  reddiffi  or  yellowiffi  brown,  of  an  agreeable  ftrong 
fmell,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  a  mixture  of 
benjamin  and  ftorax,  and  of  a  bitterifh  pungent  tafte, 
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eafily  inflammable,  not  in  the  lead  mifiible  with  water, 
nor  rendered  white  nor  turbid  on  being  agitated  there¬ 
with.  It  is  brought  from  Peru  and  Mexico. 

D iftilled  in  a  retort  with  an  open  fire,  it  yields  abutter 
like  that  of  benZoine,  and  fometimes  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  concrete  faline  flowers  fnnilar  to  thofe  from  the 
fame  refin.  If  this  balfam  is  rubbed  with  fugar,  the 
white  of  an  egg,  or  with  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  it 
is  rendered  miilible  with  water,  but  is  longed  ful'pended 
with  the  lad. 

It  is  ufed  for  the  cure  of  wounds  in  nervous  and  tendi¬ 
nous  parts :  it  ftrengthens  the  domach,  is  ufeful  in  aftli- 
mas,  and  as  an  antifpafmodic,  though  not  fo  immediately 
ufeful  or  fo  powerful  at  prelent  as  opium,  yet  it  is  far 
more  lading  in  its  efficacy.  It  cures,  according  to  Sy¬ 
denham,  the  colica  piCtonunr,  and  a  tinCture  of  it,  in 
ipirit  of  wine,  is  warmly  recommended  by  Hoffman. 

See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works. 

PERUVIANUS  GRISEUS,  vel  Spurius.  See 
Thuris  cortex. 

PERVERSIO  UTERI.  See  Procidentia  uteri. 

PERVIGILIUM.  A  want  of  sleep,  or  rather  in¬ 
tense  watching.  A  fymptom  very  common  in  fevers, 
and  always  a  bad  prefage.  It  is  the  agrypnia  of  authors. 

PERVINCA.  See  Vinca  pervinca. 

PERYGUA.  See  Alaternus. 

PES.  The  foot.  It  is  divided  into  the  tarfus,  meta- 
tarfus,  and  toes.  The  tarfus  confids  of  feven  bones,  viz. 
the  aftragalus  ;  it  is  the  fuperior,  and  its  upper  head  is 
received  into  the  cavity  of  the  tibia.  The  os  calcis.  The 
os  naviculare.  The  os  cuboides,  which  is  the  external  of 
the  four  anterior.  The  os  cuneiforme  externum.  The 
cuneiforme  medium.  And  the  cuneiforme  internum. 
They  follow  in  reckoning  upwards.  Thefe  bones  being 
convex  above,  and  concave  below,  make  the  tread  more 
fecure,  and  from  their  number  the  fhock  is  broke  in 
jumping.  A  caries  happening  in  thefe  bones  is  danger¬ 
ous,  on  account  of  their  fpongy  fubftance,  their  fize,  and 
number. 

When  children’s  feet  are  didorted  at  their  birth,  or 
turned  into  a  bad  pofition,  bring  them  as  near  as  poffible 
to  a  natural  one,  then  with  a  roller  dipped  in  flour  and  the 
white  of  an  egg,  roll  them  from  near  the  knee  to  the  toes, 
let  them  be  held  in  a  good  pofition  until  the  roller  is  dry, 
and  change  tha  bandage  every  fortnight. 

This  term  Pes,  is  given  to  many  vegetable  fubdances, 
as  Pes  anferinus,  fee  Chenopodium. — AJfininus,  fee 
Alliuria. — Caprte  Lufitanicee ,  fee  Bintamburu 
Zeylan. — Cuti,  fee  Gnaphalium. — Colublnus,  fee 
Geranium  colubinum. — Leonis,  fee  Achimil- 
la .—Leporinus,  fee  Layopus.— Vituli,  fee  Arum. 

PESSARIUM.  A  pessary.  Among  other  external 
remedies  ufed  by  Hippocrates  pejjaries  were  one  ;  they 
were  a  kind  of  fuppolitories  which  they  introduced  into 
the  exterior  neck  of  the  matrix  :  they  were  prepared  of 
wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powders,  oils,  wax,  &c. 
and  made  round  like  a  finger.  Pejjaries  were  in  much 
ufe  amongd  the  ancients,  and  were  formed  of  different 
ingredients,  according  as  the  different  difeafes,  &c.  of  the 
womb  required  them.  SeeP.  ALginet.  lib.  vii.  c.  24*  At 
prefent  their  ufe  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fupport  of  the 
falling  vagina  or  uterus.  They  are  ufeful  to  women  who 
labour  under  an  incontinence  of  urine.  Sponges  of  luch 
a  fize  as,  when  expanded,  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  vagina, 
are  very  good  pejjaries ;  they  may  be  dipped  in  any  liquoi 
that  will  aflift  in  the  intention  of  ufing  them.  They  fup¬ 
port  the  uterus ;  at  the  fame  time,  by  putting  a  firing 
through  them,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  left  hanging  out 
of  the  os  externum,  the  woman  can  take  them  away  and 
apply  them  herfelf. 

Commodious  pejjaries  are  defcribed  in  Heifter’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  in  the  article  Procedentia  Uteri.  Dr.  Simfon  in¬ 
vented  one,  and  defcribed  it  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Effays, 


rol.  iii.  p.  313. 

Dr.  Leake,  in  the  5th  edition  of  his  Medical  Inftruc- 
:10ns,  aflerts  that  the  ufe  of  pejjaries ,  by  the  pain  and  irri- 
:ation  they  occafion,  are  apt  to  produce  the  whites.  He 
sbferves,  that  in  cafes  of  bearing  down  and  defcent  ol 
he  womb,  to  dire£t  the  curative  method  to  the  feat  of  the 
liforder  is  in  every  refpeCt  preferable  to  the  application 
af  thofe  painful  and  indelicate  inftruments,  fo  often  made 
afe  of  with  bad  effeCt;  for  inftead  of  ftrengthening  the 
#veak  part,  they  lay  additional  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  confe- 


queritly  are  highly  improper.  It  is  evident  that  pefjariet 
only  prevent  the  defcent  of  the  womb,  by  oblimCting  the 
paflage  ;  therefore,  fo  long  as  part  is  kept  in  a  ftate  of  con¬ 
tinual  diftention,  it  never  can  be  braced  up  or  firengthened 
by  the  power  of  art  or  nature.  If  the  pcjjary  is  introduc¬ 
ed  too  l'mall,  it  will  foon  be  forced  away  by  the  firfi  fit 
of  coughing,  or  (training,  &c.  And  if  it  is  too  large  it 
will  bring  on  the  fluor  albus  in  a  high  degree  ;  bcfide,  it 
generally  becomes  fo  painful  as  not  to  be  endured,  and 
being  a  pernicious  application,  ought  to  be  rejected  from 
practice.  It  never  can  anfwer  any  goodpurpote;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  always  increafe  the  difeafe,  by  over- 
ftraining  and  weakening  that  part  which  was  too  weak  be¬ 
fore.  As  a  further  diffuafive  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  in¬ 
ftruments,  the  Dodtor  gives  the  two  following  cafes. 

Firfi,  A  woman  advanced  in  years,  had  worn  a  peffary 
for  fome  time  ;  fire  complained  of  great  heat  and  inflam¬ 
mation  at  the  lower  region  of  the  belly,  attended  with 
violent  colic  pains,  and  frequent  but  ineffectual  endea¬ 
vours  to  avoid  her  urine  ;  Hie  had  much  fever,  and  at  la  ft 
became  delirious,  from  want  of  fleep  and  violence  of  pain, 
which  threatened  a  mortification  in  the  bowels.  Th tpej'- 
fary  was  made  of  cork,  was  very  large,  and  clofely  confin¬ 
ed  by  means  of  the  inflammation  of  the  part,  confider- 
ablc  force  was  required  to  extract  it,  which  occafioned 
much  pain  and  difcharge  of  blood  ;  however,  by  proper 
care  (he  recovered  and  remained  well. 

Second,  A  pejfary  was  extradited  from  the  fundament 
of  a  woman,  after  making  its  way  through  the  vagina  into 
the  redtum,  by  a  mortification  of  the  parts. 

PESSOLATzE.  See  Morpiones. 

PESTILENT! ALIS .  Belonging  to  the  plague. 

PESTIS.  The  plague.  Many  writers  have  obferved 
that  the  plague  vifits  England  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years ; 
but  happily  for  us  this  does  not  happen  :  a  period  of  more 
than  120  years  has  elapfed  fince  fo  melancholy  and 
lamentable  a  vifitation. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py¬ 
rexia  and  order  exanthemata. 

The  plague  is  the  worft  degree  of  putrid  fever,  the 
molt  violent,  rapid,  and  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  beginning 
it  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammatory  fymptoms 
when  it  happens  in  cold  climes  but  it  fpeedily  becomes- 
molt  putrid.  It  is  called  peftilential  when  the  patient 
falls  into  ludden  weaknefs,  and  is  affected  with  the  worft 
fymptoms,  and  in  the  greateft  degree  at  once.  It  is  called 
plague  when  the  worft  fymptoms  attend,  but  the  lofs  of 
ftrength  is  not  quite  fo  fudden  *,  and  all  the  other  fpecits 
are  called  putrid  fevers;  they  are  all  of  the  fame  general 
nature,  but  denominated  from  their  moft  remarkable  fymp- 
toms,  or  other  attending  circumftances. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  peftilential  miafmata,  the 
effeCts  are  immediately  to  diminilh,  and,  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  power,  to  extinguiflr  the  vital  heat.  It 
breaks  the  fibres  of  the  blood,  and  difl'olves  its  texture, 
whence  the  purple  fpots. 

The  plague  approaches  with  a  chillinefs  and  fhivering, 
foon  after,  a  violent  vomiting,  a  painful  opprelfion  of  the 
breaft,  and  a  burning  fever ;  all  which  continue  till  death 
changes  the  fcene,  or  till  the  eruption  of  a  bubo  or  a  pa- 
rotis  dil'charges  the  morbific  matter,  and  cures  the  pa¬ 
tient.  If  the  morbific  matter  is  not  thus  thrown  out  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  it  proves  mortal.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  difeafe  is  mortal  before  the  figns  of  fe¬ 
ver  approach  ;  the  broad  purple  fpots,  which  denote  im¬ 
mediate  death,  coming  out  even  whilll  the  perfon  is 
abroad  about  his  bulinefs  :  thefe  fpots  go  in  and  out  before 
death’s  approach.  Sometimes  fwellings  appear,  without 
having  been  preceded  by  a  fever,  or  any  other  confiderable 
fymptom.  The  breath  and  fvveat  are  very  offenfive.  The 
pathognomonic  fymptoms  are,  the  buboes  and  carbunqles 
which  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  plague  and  the  eryfipelas  fo  refemble  one  another, 
that  in  time  of  plague  they  are  not  always  duly  diftinguilh- 
ed  at  the  firft. 

The  air  does  not  feem  capable  of  carrying  infection  far. 
Heat  and  moifture  aggravate,  but  cold  deftroys  the  in¬ 
fectious  nature  of  the  plague  $  fo  that  in  thefe  northern 
climates  the  infection  mult  be  received  at  firft  from  fome 
perfon,  or  from  fome  fubjeCt  in  which  it  is  lodged.  The 
peftilential  feminium  readily  adheres  to  fpongy  and  porous 
bodies,  and  thus  may  be  conveyed  to  a  great  diiia  ice, 
without  any  lofs  of  its  pernicious  quality. 

From  die  general  nature  of,  the  plague,  bleeding  feems  to 
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be  an  improper  method  for  relief;  yet  it  is  ftrongly  advif- 
ed  by  many  practitioners  of  note,  and  amongft  the  reft 
Sydenham  is  one.  Great  circumfpection  is  doubtlefs  ne- 
ceffary  with  refpedl  to  this  operation  ;  however,  if  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation  run  high,  by  leffening  the  quantity 
of  blood,  the  propulfion  of  the  virulent  matter  to  the 
glands  may  perhaps  be  promoted  ;  and  this  more  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  courfe  of  the  blood  to  the  external  parts  be  af¬ 
terwards  aflifted  by  mild  fudorifics.  One,  two,  or  at 
moft  three  days,  will  effect  all  that  is  propofed  by  taking 
away  blood,  fo  that  great  difficulty  will  attend  the  deter¬ 
mination,  for  depriving  the  patient  of  what  he  will  fo  foon 
ftand  in  the  greateft  need. 

Mixtures  with  acids  are  peculiarly  beneficial,  and  mild 
cordials  fhould  accompany  them.  The  juice  of  oranges 
may  be  fqueezed  in  all  the  patient’s  drink,  fweet  fpirit  of 
nitre,  Clutton’s  feb.  fpt.  are  very  powerful  remedies. 
Perfpiration  may  alfo  be  promoted  by  means  of  antimoni- 
als ;  as  foon  as  the  pulfe  will  admit,  the  bark  fhould  be 
given. 

The  air  in  the  patient’s  room  fhould  be  as  cool  as  is 
moft  agreeable  to  the  fenfations  of  the  patient :  his  linen 
fhould  be  often  changed :  and  excrements  immediately 
buried. 

The  earlier  the  tumors  appear  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  the  better ;  for  thus  all  other  fymptoms  are  removed. 
Thefe  tumors  are  Buboes  and  Carbuncles,  which  fee. 

When  the  plague  is  fatal,  fome  die  of  a  fainting  the 
firft  or  fecond  day ;  others,  in  whom  the  poifon  is  not 
thrown  off  upon  the  external  furface,  or,  if  thrown  off, 
returning  back,  brings  on  a  mortification  of  the  nervous 
coats  of  the  noble  parts,  as  the  cefoph^igus,  pleura,  fto- 
mach,  inteftines,  &c.  whence  the  corpfe  fwell,  and  have 
an  intolerable  ftench.  Sometimes,  when  the  tumors  are 
too  numerous,  the  patient  dies  of  a  fymptomatic  fever, 
from  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  heat. 

See  Mindererus  on  the  Plague,  Johannes  Langius,  lib. 
i.  epift.  18.  Hoffmann,  Lobb  on  the  Plague,  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  ii.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit,  4.  p.  200. 
vol.  ii.  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  vol.  iii. 

PETALA.  Petals.  The  tender  fine-coloured  leaves, 
which  are  generally  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the 
flowers,  are  thus  named,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  which  are  termed  folian,  from  folium, 
a  leaf.  Flowers,  with  one  leaf  are  called  monopetalous 
flowers ;  with  two,  bipetalous ;  with  three,  tripetalous  ; 
with  four,  tetrapetalous ;  with  five,  pentapetalous  ;  with 
fix,  hexapetalous  ;  with  more  than  fix,  polypetalous. 

PETALODES.  An  epithet  for  the  fediment  of  urine, 
importing  that  it  is  fcaly  or  refembling  leaves.  It  is 
fometimes  obferved  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  bladder. 

In  botany  petalodes  is  an  epithet  for  thofe  plants  which 
are  furnifhed  with  flower-leaves  or  petala. 

PETASITES,  from  ctet am,  to  extend,  or  from  -tet aao;, 
a  hat ,  or  bonnet ;  fo  called  becaufe  the  leaves  are  large, 
have  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  then  extend  horizontally 
round  the  hollow.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  tuffilago  called 
tuffilago  major,  galerita,  PESTILENT-WORT,  BUTTER¬ 
BUR  ;  and  tujfilago  petafites  by  Linnseus.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  found  wild  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  in  mea¬ 
dows,  producing,  early  in  the  fpring,  a  thick  naked  round- 
ifli  (talk,  with  a  fpike  of  fmall  naked  purplifh  fiofculous 
flowers  on  the  top  ;  the  flowers  and  ftalks  foon  wither, 
and  are  fucceeded  about  May  with  very  large  roundifh 
and  heart-fhaped  leaves.  Handing  on  long  pedicles,  fome- 
what  hollowed  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  referable  a  bonnet ; 
the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within. 

The  roots  are  aperient,  alexipharmic,  and  promife  to 
be  of  confiderable  activity;  they  have  a  ftrong  fmell  and 
a  bitterifh  acrid  tafte,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable,  very  durable  and  diffufive,  fcarcely  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubftances.  Their 
virtue  is  in  a  refinous  matter,  diffmguifhed  by  the  eye  in 
the  dried  root,  and  which  is  readily  extracted  by  fpirit  of 
wine.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

P ETECFII/E.  Red  or  purple  fpots  on  the  fkin,  which 
frequently  appear  in  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  The  Italians 
gave  them  this  name  from  the  word  petechia ,  becaufe  they 
referable  the  bites  of  fleas.  The  French  call  them  purpu- 
rata ;  the  Spaniards  call  them  taberdillo  ;  the  Germans 
lenticulares. 

PETECHIA.  Dr.  Schotte  obferves,  that  this  word  is 
not  Latin  but  Italian,  fignifying  a  fmall-pox  of  a  purple 


colour.  It  originally  fignified.  fuch  appearances  in  the 
(kin  as  elevated  it,  but  cuftom  hath  now  eftablifhed  its 
ufe  to  exprefs.  thofe  fpots  which  are  Lefs  or  more  diffufed 
in  the  flcin  without  ever  raifing  its  furface.  Ufually  they 
are  reddilh,  purple,  or  blackiflr  fpots  in  the  flcin,  like  fmall 
points,  but  foon  fpread  and  gradually  grow  broader. 

1  hefe  petechia  go  by  various  other  names,  fome  call  them 
punttula ,  others  lenticula,  others  call  the  difeafe  in  which 
they  are  one  of  the  fymptoms,  morbus  puliTaris.  They 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  lenticula,  for  in 
Celfus  the  lenticular  were  pimples  or  blotches,  rifling 
above  the  flcin :  he  compares  the  feales  of  the  worft  fort 
of  impetigo  with  thofe  of  the  lenticulre,  lib.  v.  cap.  28. 
The  term  pulicaris,  from  their  refemblance  to  flea-bites, 
is  not  very  applicable  ;  for  a  flea-bite  is  not  at  all  like  z  pe¬ 
techia  ;  the  flea-bite  caufes  in  moft  people,  when  recently 
inflidted,  a  little  whitifh  tumor,  encircled  with  red,  which 
rifes  above  the  flcin ;  it  hath  a  pundture  in  the  middle, 
which  only  is  perceptible  when  clofely  examined ;  this 
tumor  fubfides  by  degrees,  and  difappears  :  the  fecond  or 
third  day  a  fmall  yellow  or  brownifh  fpot  appears  in  its 
place,  and  this  is  not  unlike  a  petechia. 

A  female  patient  of  Dr.  Withers  (fee  his  Treatifle  on  the 
Afthma,  p.  421.)]  after  various  other  complaints,  had 
a  violent  rafli  make  its  appearance,  confifting  of  fmall  red 
pimples,  difperfed  in  different  places  over  her  body,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  number  of  purple  fpots,  which  were 
evidently  petechial,  attended  with  bleedings  at  the  nofe 
and  gums,  certain  fymptoms  of  a  difi'olution  of  the  blood. 
The  firft  eruption  was  critical  and  falutary,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  alleviation  of  other  complaints ;  but  the  latter 
was  fymptomatic  of  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  fluids. 
As  there  was  little  or  no  fever  along  with  the  petechial 
fpots,  and  as  all  her  other  complaints  were  nearly  remov¬ 
ed,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  this  new  difeafe.  Fevers  of 
different  forts,  and  intermittents  among  the  reft,  are 
often  obferved  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  blood  in  this 
way,  (fee  Pringle’s  Obf.  p.  287.  Monro  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Military  Hofpitals,  p.  1.  Cleghorn  on  the  Difeafes  of 
Minorca,  p.  147.)  though  fometimes  indeed  petechial 
fpots,  as  he  has  feen  in  feveral  inftances,  will  appear 
without  any  evident  fever  having  preceded,  (fee  Duncan’s 
Cafes  and  Obf.p.  90.)Ihad,fays  he,  an  example  of  thisafew 
months  ago,  in  a  young  lady  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
in  whom  there  were  hundreds  of  purple  fpots,  which  all 
came  out  nearly  in  one  night.  Her  nofe  too  at  times, 
bled  profufely.  Another  patient,  had  a  great  number  of 
petechia  of  a  very  obftinate  nature,  when  fire  was  preg¬ 
nant  of  her  laft  child,  along  with  a  moft  fevere  pain  in 
one  fide  of  her  upper  jaw.  This  pain  returned  every 
four  or  five  minutes  both  day  and  night  v/ithout  inter- 
miflion,  although  every  tooth'  in  the  difeafed  part  had 
been  drawn  before  I  faw  her.  She  had  too  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  difeharge  of  blood  from  her  nofe ;  and  at  another 
time  a  gre^t  quantity  of  the  lochia  after  delivery.  The 
haemorrhages  and  petechial  fpots  arofe  from  the  diffolved 
ftate  of  her  blood.  For  the  complaint  firft  mentioned,  I 
preferibed  a  ftrong  decodtion  of  bark,  and  recommended 
chiefly  a  vegetable  diet  (though  as  her  ftomach  was 
very  weak,  and  flie  was  accuftomed  to  have  a  little  frefh 
meat  at  noon,  and  as  it  was  evident  the  diffolved  ftate  of 
her  blood  did  not  arife  from  her  diet,  but  from  the  fever 
and  diminifhed  tone  of  her  fibres,  I  was  not  ft  riel  in  for¬ 
bidding  it,  nor  perhaps  could  fhe  have  followed  my  advice 
if  I  had),  along  with  the  moderate  ufe  of  cordial 
antiputrefeent  liquors.  She  could  not  take  the  bark  again 
in  fubftance,  otherwife  I  fhould  have  preferibed  the  pow¬ 
der  in  preference  to  the  decodlion.  The  decoction  be¬ 
ing  at  laft  too  ftrong  for  her,  I  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  tindlure,  which  was  given  her  till  the  cure 
was  completed.  She  found  great  benefit  in  this  difeafe 
from  being  much  in  the  open  air.  Many  of  the  poorer 
fort  of  people  injured  their  health  very  materially  by 
living  in  a  clofe  confined  atmofphere.  They  err  even  in 
this  refpedl,  much  more  than  they  are  obliged  to  from 
neceflity  ;  for  they  abfurdly  think  it  dangerous  to  have  a 
door  or  window  open  during  any  illnefs ;  and  thus,  to 
fhun  a  lefs  evil,  they  fall  into  a  greater,  and  in  no  com-  ' 
plaint  more  certainly  than  in  thofe  in  which  the  blood 
is  in  a  diffolved  and  putrid  ftate.  It  is  worth  obferving 
that,  one  day  fhe  was  feverifh,  and  had  a  lax  upon  her, 
after  which  there  was  a  frefh  appearance  of  purple  fpots, 
fo  great  was  the  eftedl,  even  of  that  fhort  return  of  fever. 

It  was  near  two  months  from  firft  to  laft,  before  thofe  ' 
I  purple 
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purple  fpots  were  entirely  removed ;  for  as  fome  died 
away,  others  appeared.  I  have  feen  feveral  cafes  in 
which  they  have  continued  three  or  four  four  weeks.  In 

■ - ’s  cafe  the  petechke  Continued  to  come  and  go  for 

years,  although  (he  has  lived  in  the  country,  and"  ufed 
the  moft  antiputrefcent  diet,  along  with  cool  frefh  air, 
regular  exercife  on  horfeback,  the  bark  in  fubltance,  elixir 
of  vitriol,  and  many  other  powerful  antifcorbutic  re¬ 
medies.” 

PETECHIALI3  FEBRIS.  The  PETECHIAL  FEVER, 
alfo  called  len t'icu lari sfeb ris,  peticulas.  In  moft  writers  it 
is  treated  of  as  a  diftinH  fpecies,  but  it  is  only  the  low 
or  the  putrid  fever  attended  with  purple  fpots.  The  pur¬ 
ple  fpots  are  a  fymptom  only,  and  are  very  common  in 
putrid  diforders,  whether  of  the  acute  or  chronical  kind. 
See  Putrida  Febris.  See  Hoffman,  Pringle,  and 
Huxham  on  Petechial  Fevers 

PETICULAS.  See  Petechialis  febris. 

PETIGO.  See  Lichen. 

PETIVERIA.  Guinea  hen-weed.  Father  Plu¬ 
nder  called  it  Petiveria  in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Petiver, 
who  was  a  curious  botanift.  It  is  common  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  but  is  not  noted  for  its  medicinal  qualities, 
though  it  gives  the  milk  of  cows  a  garlickfmell  if  theyeatit. 

PETOLHl.  Crab-lice.  See  Morpiones. 

PETROLEUM.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  an  oil 
which  diftils  from  rocks.  It  is  the  only  bitumen  liquidum , 
liquid  bitumen,  that  is  known:  Neumann  reckons  the  naph¬ 
tha  to  be  another  liquid  bitumen,  and  fays  that  in  con¬ 
fiftence  next  to  the  naphtha  is  the  petroleum,  which  is 
gvoffer  and  thicker  than  the  naphtha,  of  a  yellowifh,  red- 
dilh,  or  brownifh  colour,  but  very  light,  fo  as  to  fwim 
on  fpirit  of  wine  ;  he  alfo  fays  that  the  petroleum  in  the 
Ihops  is  all  fidritious.  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Elements  of 
Foffilogy,  ranks  it  as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  of  inflammables. 
Pie  deferibes  it  as  being  an  inflammable,  which,  when 
pure,  is  in  a  fluid  form  ;  very  inflammable,  and  burning 
like  oil ;  and  generally  of  fo  little  fpecific  gravity,  as  to 
fwim  almoft  inallfluids.  Yt.tsdt.iocdSlieAterr  ce  oleum, allicola. 

Petroleum  Album.  White  petroleum.  It  is 
nearly  coiourlefs  almoft  as  fluid  and  limpid  as  water, 
of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  not  difagreeable,  fomewhat 
refembiing  that  of  the  redrifted  oil  of  amber.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

— —  Barbadense,  called  alfo  pijjeleeum  Indicum, 
bitumen  Barbadenfc,  piffaum  Indicum.  Barbadoes  tar. 
It  is  of  a  reddifh  black  colour,  and  a  thick  confiftence, 
approaching  to  that  of  treacle  or  common  tar;  it  is  found 
in  the  American  iflands,  particularly  in  Barbadoes,  but 
we  rarely  have  it  genuine.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  petroleum. 

Thefe  different  kinds  are  met  with,  ifluing  from  the 
clifts  of  rocks,  or  are  obtained  by  aiftillation  from  bitu¬ 
minous  fubftance,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  any  of  them 
genuine.  Fine  petroleum  catches  fire  at  the  approach  of 
a  flame,  even  without  the  contact  of  one  with  the  other, 
and  it  burns  entirely  away;  concentrated  acids  make 
great  conflict  on  being  mixed  withpctroleutn,  but  thus  its 
confiftence  is  thickened,  and  its  fragrance  increafed ;  it 
does  not  readily  mix  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  but  is  rea¬ 
dily  united  with  the  effential  oil  of  vegetables- 

The  finer  petrolea  are  more  agreeable  than  oil  of  am¬ 
ber,  and  more  mild  than  oil  of  turpentine,  they  have 
been  ufed  in  nervous  complaints,-  and  as  diuretics,  but 
chiefly  in  external  applications  againft  the  l'heumatifm, 
palfy,  chilblains,  &c.  In  thefe  intentions,  the  Britilh  oil 
and  fuch  other  productions  of  our  own  are  equally  effi¬ 
cacious.  The  Americans  ufe  the  Barbadoes  tar  inter¬ 
nally  as  a  fudorific,  and  externally  as  a  difeutient  and 
antiparalytic.  On  diftillation  the  Barbadoes  tar  yields 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which,  when  placed  betwixt  the 
eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  an  orange  colour,  but  in 
other  pofitions  of  a  blue  one  ;  but  by  long  keeping  it  ap¬ 
pears  yellow  in  all  fituations. 

See  Di£t.  of  Chem.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  and 
Lewis’s  Mat.Med. 

-  Flavum,  called  naphtha  Italica,  Italian  oil 

of  PETRE,  or  ROCK  OIL,  Or  YELLOW  OIL  of  PETRE. 
It  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  lefs  fluid  than  the  white 
fort,  in  fmell  lefs  penetrating,  lefs  agreeable,  and 
more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  oil  of  amber.  It  is 
found  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  but  does  not_very  ma¬ 
terially  differ  from  the  white  fort. 


Petroleum  sulphuratum.  See  SulFhuris 
BALSAMUM  BARBADENSE. 

Vulgare,  called  alfo  oleum  petne,  petroleum 
lubium,  petroleum  gabianum,  oleum gubianum,  common 
Rock  oil,  red  petroleum.  It  is  of  a  blackifh  red 
cOiOui,  oi  a  thicker  confiftence,  and  a  lefs  penetrating, 
and  more  difagreeable  fmell  than  either  the  white  or  the 
yellow  forts.  It  is  found  in  Italy,  and  about  the  village 
Gabxan  in  Languedoc. 

PETRO-PHARh  NGriEI.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  apophyfis  petrofa, 
and  run  backwards,  to  be  inferted  into  the  linea  alba  of 
the  pharynx. 

PETROSA  APOPHYSIS.  T  he  rock  or  harder  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  bones  ;  in  children  it  is  eafily  fepa- 
rable  from  the  other  parts,  viz.  the  maftoid,  and  fqua- 
mous.  ^ 


PETRO  SALPINGO-STAPHYLINI,  called  alfo  pe- 
rijlaphylim  interni.  Each  of  thefe  mufcles  are  fixed  by 
one  extremity,  partly  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bony  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  or  to  that  next  the  apophyfis 
petrofa  partly  along  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  fame 
tube ;  thence  it  pafles  a  little  way  under  the  foft  mem¬ 
branous  part,  and  then  turns  towards  the  feptum  palati. 
See  Winflow’s  Anatomy. 

PEI ROSELINUM.  Parsley.  See  Apium  hor- 


tense. 


- —  Oreoselinum  amomum,  i  See  Apium  Ma« 

-  MaCEDONICUM,  l  CEDONICUM. 

PE  FUM.  Tobacco.  The  Indians  call  it  petun. 
See  Nicotiana. 

PEUCE.  The  pine-tree. 

1  LUCE-DAN  iJM,  from  peace ,  a  pine-tree,  which  it 
refembles  in  its  leaves.  It  is  alfo  called  fceniculum  porci- 
num,  cauda  porcina,  pinajlellum ,  agrion ,  agrifophyllon, 
marathr ophyllum  ;  sulphur-wort,  °and  hog’s-fennel. 
It  is  the  peucedanum  officinale,  Linn. 

Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 


PEUCEDANUM  SILAUS.  See  Saxifraga  An¬ 
glic  a. 


PEYERI  GLANDULES.  Peyer’s  glands.  See 

BrUNNEIRI  GLANDULjE. 

PEZA.  The  sole  of  the  foot  or  the  ankle.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  it  is  all  under  the  tibia. 

PEZIZA.  A  fpecies  of  fungus  ;  fometimes  it  is  with¬ 
out  pedicles,  and  fometimes  with  them,  having,  its  edo-es 
divided  fo  as  to  form  a  remarkable  cavity  between  them. 
It  is  of  an  uniform  fubftance  like  the  fungoides,  and  nei¬ 
ther  diftinguifhed  by  lamellae,  nor  pores. 

Peziza  auricula.  See  AuR I C ULA  JUD J£. 

PHACE,  otPhacos.  A  lentil. 

PHACOIDES.  Of  the  form  of  a  lentil.  An  epithet 
for  the  cryftaline  humour  of  the  eye. 

PHACOSIS.  A  black  fpot  in  the  eye  refembiing  a 
lentil. 

PHACEDiENA,  from  p«y«,  to  eat ,  feed  upon.  It 
is  an  ulcer  that  corrodes,  and  fo  fpreads  ;  called  ulcus  depaf- 
cens.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  particular  fpecies  of  ulcer, 
as  the  herpes  phagedama.  Some  deferibe  it  as  only 
deftroying  the  Ikin.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  canine 
appetite.  See  Boulimus. 

PHALACRA.  In  Plippocrates  they  are  blunt  and 
fmooth  furgical  inftruments  as  a  probe,  or  any  other, 
with  a  button  at  the  end.  They  are  called  alfo  calvata. 

PHALACROTIS.  A  decay  of  the  hair. 

PHALANGIUM.  It  is  a  plant,  of  which  kind  Boer¬ 
haave  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  but  not  in  repute  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  ;  alfo  a  name  for  feveral  forts  of  ephemerum. 

Phalangium  allobrogic um.  See  Liliastrum 
Alpinum  minus. 

PHALANGOSIS.  According  to  fome  it  is  when 
there  are  two  more  rows  of  hairs  in  the  eye-lids.  A  dif- 
eafe  of  the  eye-lid  turns  inwards,  fo  that  the  hairs  ftimu- 
ate  the  eye,  fo  fays  P.  ZEgineta,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  The  eye-lid 
is  tumefied  or  relaxed,  fo  as  to  appear  unfeemly  or  to  of¬ 
fend  the  fight ;  it  proceeds  either  from  a  paralytic  diforder 
or  the  mufculus  elevator  palpebrae,  or  from  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ikin  above ;  fometimes  an  oedematous  tumor 
is  formed  in  the  eye-lids,  but  it  fhould  be  diftinguiffied 
from  that  phalangojis ,  which,  when  it  proceeds  from  re¬ 
laxation,  requires  an  excifion  of  the  relaxed  Ikin,  though 
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jh*  diforder  fometimes  returns  notwithftanding  the  ope¬ 
ration.  See  Hippocra't.  lib.  de  Vi£L  Rat.  in  Ocul.  and 
Celfus,  lib.  vii.  c.  7.  See  Ptosis  and  Trichia. 

PHALANX.  The  bones  of  the  fingers  are  called 
phalanges. 

PHALARIS,  alfo  called  Gramcn  fpicatum.  Canary- 
grass.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  eight  fpecies.  It  grows 
amongll  corn,  and  is  found  in  many  places  befides  the 
Canaries.  The  feeds  are  diuretic.  See  Raii  Hill. 

PHANTASMA.  The  fame  as  pfeudoblepfis. 

PHARMACEIA.  Purgation  of  the  belly  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  cathartic. 

PHARMACEUTICA.  Pharmaceutics.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  gives  the  defcription  of  remedies, 
and  teaches  the  method  of  rightly  exhibiting  them. 

PHARMACEUTICE,  tpapixoaiEVTiuri,  medicine.  The 
art  of  healing  was  carried  on  down  to  the  time  of  He- 
rophilus  and  Erafiftratus,  in  an  union  of  all  its  branches ; 
and  then,  Celfus  informs  us,  medicine  was  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  one  cured  by  diet,  another  by  medicaments, 
a  third  by  manual  operation.  The  firft  was  named  in 
Greek  S' iccv^-r  ixr,  the  fecond  ,  the  third 

•p-Eipoipfixy  ;  each  deriving  its  appellation  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  method  taken  to  effedt  a  cure ;  therefore,  as  that 
method  which  cures  chiefly  by  diet,  fometimes  admits 
medicaments,  fo  that  which  chiefly  oppofes  the  difeafe  by 
medicaments,  ought  alfo  to  attend  to  diet.  Celfus’s 
General  Preface,  and  Preface  to  his  Fifth  Book.  From 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  a  feparation  in  the  aiffe- 
rent  branches  of  medicine,  and  not  in  prefcribing  diet  and 
medicines,  which  was  intended :  for  though  they  had 
different  appellations,  each  fe£t  had  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  in  thofe  diforders  which  fell  properly  under  their 
cure.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  feveral 
chapters  in  which  each  of  thefe  fubjecffs  are  treated,  we 
fhall  difcover  that  one  fet  of  pradlitioners  undertook  the 
cure  of  internal,  and  the  other  of  external  diforders ;  and 
whether  they  were  of  that  clafs  which  cure  principally 
by  diet,  or  principally  by  medicaments;  yet  each 
party  took  in  every  neceffary  for  his  purpofe,  both  from 
diet  and  medicines.  The  firft  four  books  evince,  that  the 
dietetic  branch  were  to  have  the  entire  management  of  all 
diforders,  which  confined  themfelves  to  the  inward  parts 
of  the  body,  and  originated  internally.  Ai-eteus  and 
Coelius  Aurelianus,  confined  themfelves  to  this  line.  The 
fifth  and  fixth  books  {hew,  that  the  pharmaceutifts  had 
the  whole  direction  of  diet  and  medicines  in  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  diforders,  where  the  principal  part  was  not  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  hand,  whether  arifing  from  an  external  or 
an  internal  caufe,  being  the  fe£t  which  are  faid  to  have 
prefcribed  medicines ;  and  furgeons  cumd  the  wounds 
they  had  made,  both  by  diet  and  medicine.  Thofe  who 
cured  internal,  and  thofe  who  cured  external  diforders, 
without  manual  operation,  had  the  appellation  of  iatros 
among  the  Greeks,  and  medici  among  the  Latins ;  nor 
was  it  intended  that  they  fhould  interfere  with  each  other 
in  their  different  departments.  See  Kirkland’s  Inquiry, 
vol.  i.  p.  64,  &c. 

PH  ARMACITIS.  See  Amp  elites. 
PHARMACOCHYMIA.  That  part  of  the  chemical 
art  which  teaches  the  preparation  of  chemical  medicines, 
by  way  of  diftindlion  from  the  fpagirical  part,  which 
treats  of  the  tranfmutation  of  metals. 

PHARMACOPOEIA,  from  tpas//.aKov,  a  medicine , 
ironu,  to  make.  A  Pharmacopeia,  or  Difpenfatory.  Phar¬ 
macopeias  are  compilations  of  medicines  approved  of  by 
medical  practitioners.  About  the  middle,  or  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Nicolaus  Prsepofitus  of 
Tours  wrote  a  general  Difpenfatory,  and  it  was  the  firft. 
The  compofitions  in  it  were  principally  taken  from 
Mefue,  and  from  Nicolaus  de  Salerno.  The  firft  Phar¬ 
macopeia  which  was  fet  forth  by  public  authority  was  that 
of  Valerius  Cordus,  under  the  fandtion  of  the  fenate  of 
Norimberg,  anno  154?. 

PHARMACQPQLiE.  See/AGYRT2£. 
PHARYNGiEA,  (Cynanche.)  Quinfy  of  the 
oefophagus  and  pharynx.  Dr.  Cullen  adopts  the  name 
in  his  Nofology,  and  in  his  Firft  Lines  of  the  PraCtice  of 
Phyfic,  but  never  having  feen  a  cafe  of  the  kind,  he  re¬ 
fers  the  fubject  to  thofe  who  have.  In  the  Edinb.  Medical 
Commentaries,  vol  iii.  p.  192.  a  cafe  is  mentioned  of  the- 
cynanche  oefophagea,  and  the  followingveryfhort  narrative 
of  it  is  given,  A  girl,  twenty-two  years  old,  had  a  pain 
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between  the  fternum  and  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back, 
but  rather  nearer  the  back.  That  pain  was  not  increafed 
by  drawing  in  her  breath  ;  but  it  was  very  "violent  when 
fhe  attempted  to  fwallow  any  thing,  and  then  fne  referred 
it  ftill  to  the  fame  place.  She  had  no  ccu  -h,  ncr  any 
dyfpnoea  ;  but  her  pulfe  was  hard,  full,  and  frequent; 
flie  had  not  the  leaft  rednefs  nor  fweiling  in  the  tcnffts. 
She  was  cured  by  bleeding,  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen. 

PHARYNGDUM  SAL.  It  is  of  ufe  in  qumfies, 
and  thence  fo  called.  It  is  thus  prepared :  R  Crvftal. 
tart,  fal  nitri  aa  3  i.  alum.  uft.  g  fs.  diffolve  in  d  iff  filed 
vinegar,  and  coagulate  the  foiution.  This  fait  is  diffolved  j 
in  water  for  gargarifms. 

PHARYNGETHRON.  The  pharynx  or  fauces. 

PFIARYN  GO-ST APHYLINI.  They  are  two  fmall 
mufcles  fixed  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  mufculi  thiro-pha- 
ryng'sei,  as  if  they  were  portions  detached  from  thefe  muf¬ 
cles;  thence  they  run  up  obliquely  forward,  along  the  two 
pofterior  half  arches  of  the  feptum,  and  terminate  in  the  ; 
l'eptum  above  the  uvula,  where  they  meet  together ;  the  1 
thicknefs  of  the  pofferior  half  arches  is  made  up  by  thefe  i 
mufcles.  See  Window’s  Anatomy. 

PHARYNX.  Thus  the  Greeks  name  what  the  Latins- 
call  infundibulum ,  alfo  pharyngeihron.  It  is  a  mufcuLr 
bag,  fixed  behind  to  the  bafis  of  the  ikull,  laterally  to  the  \ 
bottom  of  the  face,  and  below  that  to  the  larynx.  See  ' 
CE  sophagus.  The  mufcles  of  this  part  are  fufficient’y  j 
deferibed  by  their  names,  they  are  the  crico-pharyngeus.  \ 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  pharynx  ;  thyro-pharyn- 
geus,  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  pharynx-,  hyo - 
pharyngreus,  from  the  os  hyoicles  to  the  pharynx  ;  ftylo- 
pharyngeeus,  from  the  ftyloid  procefs  to  the  pharynx ;  pte- 
rygo-pharyngeus,  from  the  pterygoid  procefs  to  the  pha¬ 
rynx  ;  mylo-pharyngeeus,  from  the  dentes  molares  to  the 
pharynx  ;  [alpingo-pharyngeus,  from  the  Euftachian  tube  - 
to  the  pharynx  ;  cephalo-pharyngeus ,  from  the  bafis  of  the 
Ikull  to  the  pharynx ;  fyridefmo-pharyngaus,  from  the 
white  ligament  to  the  pharynx  ;  chondro-pharyngeiis,  from 
the  cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  os  hyoides  ;  gloffo-pha-  '' 
ryngeeus,  from  the  root  or  upper  part  of  the  tongue  late-  j 
rally.  Some  have  reckoned  the  mufcles  of  the  pharynx 
to  be  but  two  or  three,  whilfl  others  have  multiplied  them  1 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  on  each  fide.  Albinus  divides  j 
them  into  fix  pair,  viz.  Stylo-pkaryngeus,  which  is  the  1 
fame  as  deferibed  by  Douglas  under  that  name  ;  confrihlor  1 
inferior,  i.  e.  the  cric o-pharyngreus,  and  thyro-pharyngaus 
of  Douglas ;  the  conjrrjdlor  rnedius,  i.  e.  the  hyo-pharyn- 
geus,  the  chondro-pbaryngceus ,  and  cephalo-pharyngeus  of 
Douglas  ;  the  conf  ridtor  fuperior,  i.  e.  die  glojjb-p.  ’karyn-  1 
gem,  mylo-pharyngaus ,  and  ptcrigo-pharyngeus  of  Douglas ; 
the  palato-pharyngccus,  i.  e.  thyrc-Jlaphilmus  of  Douglas  ; 
and  the  falpingo-pharyngeus  of  Douglas.  In  their  various 
actions  they  enlarge  and  comprefs  the  gullet,  fo  as  to 
forward  the  aliment  into  the  ftomach. 

The  fpace  is  all  the  vacuity  behind  the  velum  pendulum 
palati. 

The  pharynx  is  made  up  partly  cf  feveral  difthet  flefhy 
portions,  which  are  looked  upon  as  fo  many  diftinCt  muf-  ! 
cles,  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  large  cavity,  and  partly  of  1 
a  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  this  whole 
cavity,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  nares  and  pa-  . 
late.  This  membrane  is  wholly  glandular,  and  it  is  thicker 
on  the  fuperior  and  middle  portions  of  die  pharynx,  and 
on  the  bottom,  or  lower  portion.  Immediately  above  the  ; 
firft  vertebrae,  it  forms  feveral  longitudinal  ruga:,  very  1 
thick,  deep,  and  fbort,  and  we  generally  find  therein  a 
collection  of  mucus,  in  dead  bodies.  In  the  great  cavity 
there  are  no  ruga:,  the  membrane  there  adhering,  as  well 

as  in  the  upper  part,  very  clofely  to  the  mufcles.  At  the  j 

lower  part  where  it  is  the  thinneft,  it  covers  the  pofterior  , 
part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  very  loofe,  and  formed  into 
irregular  folds. 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  See.  . 
is  a  cafe,  in  which,  from  a  dilatation  of  the  pharynx,  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  fwallowing  was  occafioned. 

PHASEOLUS.  The  kidney-bean.  It  hath  a  long 
pod,  full  of  kidney-fhaped  or  oval  feeds ;  the  plant,  as  to  , 
its  outward  appearance,  is  flexible,  fcandent,  and  moftly 
trifolated,  or  hath  its  leaves  growing  by  threes.  Bota-  1 
nifts  enumerate  thirty  fpecics,  or  more.  It  is  the  name 
of  the  kidney-bean  tree.  SeeABRUs  of  the  fmilax  her-  ■ 
tenjis,  phafeolus  major.  French  beans,  or  common  kid¬ 
ney-beans.  They  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  they  flower 
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in  July,  the  pods  are  ufud  as  aliment,  they  are  opening, 
digeftive,  and  provoke  urine.  They  are  lefs  nutrient,  and 
lefs  flatulent  than  beans,  or  peas. 

Phaseolus  Zurr  atensis,  called  alfo  phafeolus 
pruritus  excitans,  dolichos,  nai  corona ,  phafeolus  Bra- 
lilianus,  cadjufl,  cow-hage,  cow-itch,  and  stink¬ 
ing  BEAN.  The  dolichos  ureas ,  vel  dolicbos  pruricns ,  vel 
dolichos  volubilis ,  legtiminibus  racemofis  hirtis,  valvulis 
fubcarinatis  pedunculis  ternis,  Linn.  This  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  kidney-beans  ;  it  is  brought  from  both  the  Indies.  The 
hairy  part  upon  the  pods,  it  fcraped  off,  and  mixed  with 
fyrup  to  the  confidence  of  a  foft  eledtary,  may  be  given 
to  children  in  dofes  of  a  teafpoonful,  and  two  to  adults, 
for  deftroying  the  long  round  worms.  If  ten  or  twelve 
pods  are  deeped  in  a  “quart  of  beer,  and  ^  iv.  of  the  in- 
fufion  are  taken  every  morning,  it  a£ts  as  a  diuretic,  and 
gives  great  relief  in  dropfies.  See  Raii  Hid.  Lond. 
Med  Journal,  vok  vi.  p.  313. 

Phaseolus.  See  Cajan,  andFABA. 
PHAUSING/IS.  Red  circles  in  the  legs,  excited  by 
fire.  It  fometirnes  is  ufed  to  fignify  other  kinds  of  fpots, 
as  well  as  red  0  nes  caufed  by  the  fire. 

PHELLABlDRIUM.  See  Meum  Alfininum  Ger- 
manicum. 

Phella?'idrium  acvuaticum,  Linn.  Water-hem- 
tocK,  fine-leaved.  It  is  generally  called  watcr-hemlock , 
and  thus  is  often  confounded  with  the  cicuta  virofa.  See 
CiCUTA  Aquatica.  Withering,  in  his  Bot.  Arrang. 
vol.  i.  p.  176.  defcribes  the  phellandrium  aquatlcum  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  rundle  with  many  fpokes ;  rundlets,  the  fame  ; 
general  fence,  none;  the  empalement,  a  partial  fence  of 
feven  leaves,  diarp,  as  long  as  the  runlet ;  cup,  of  five 
teeth,  permanent;  the  bloffoms  general,  nearly  uniform; 
florets,  all  fertile,  individually  unequal ;  petals,  five,  ta¬ 
pering,  heart-diaped,  bent  inwards;  chives;  threads; 
five,  hair-like,  longer  than  the  petals  ;  tips  roundifh ; 
pointal ;  feed-bud  beneath ;  drafts  two,  awl-fhaped,  up¬ 
right,  permanent ;  fummits,  blunt ;  feed-veffels,  none  ; 
fruit  egg-lhaped,  finooth,  crowned  with  the  cUp  and  the 
pointals,  divifibls  into  two  parts  ;  feeds,  two,  egg-fhaped, 
and  fmooth.  The  florets  in  the  centre  are  fmailer  than 
the  others.  The  branchings  of  the  leaves  are  draddling, 
the  dem  is  very  thick,  hollow,  fcored,  and  the  petals  are 
white. 

It  is  the  phellandrlum  aquatlcum ,  Linn.  IPhellandrlum , 
vel  cicutaria  aquatica  quorundum.  Ray’s  Syn.  215.  Ci- 
cutaria  paludris.  Gerard.  1063.  Cicutaria  paludris  tenui- 
folia.  B.  p.  161.  Skeleton  waterwort;  Wither¬ 
ing’s  Bot.  Arrang.  which  lad  author  fays,  the  feeds  are 
recommended  in  intermittent  fevers;  the  leaves  are  fome- 
times  added  to  difcutient  cataplafms :  the  plant  is  gene¬ 
rally  edeemed  a  fatal  poifon  to  horfes,  occafioning  them 
to  become  paralytic  ;  but  this  effett  is  owing  to  an  infedff, 
(curculio  parapleddicus)  which  generally  inhabits  within 
the  dems  :  the  ufual  antidote  is  pig’s  dung. 

PHELLODRYS.  The  laurel  oak;  called  alfo 
cerro.  It  grows  in  Dalmatia  and  Greece.  The  leaves, 
bark,  and  acorns,  agree  in  virtues  with  the  common  oak. 
See  Raii  Hid. 

PHENION.  See  Anemone. 

PHIALA.  A  glafs  veffel,  with  a  big  belly,  and 
long  neck.  It  is  often  ufed  for  chemical  coagulations 
and  folutions.  Alfo  the  common  phial  of  the  apothe-, 
caries. 

PHILADYNAMOS.  An  epithet  of  water,  exprefling 
the  property  of  it,  by  which  it  diminilhes  the  drength. 

PIILANTHROPOS.  The  name  of  a  compound  an¬ 
ti-nephritic  medicine.  - 
PHILANTHROPUS.  See  Aparine. 

PHILLTIS.  See  Lingua  cervina. 

PHILLYREA.  Mock  privet.  See  Ligustrum 
Indicum. 

PH1LONIUM.  An  opiate  fo  called  from  its  inventor 
Philo.  Galen  fays,  that  the  antidote  of  Philo  is  one  of 
the  olded  of  its  kind,  but  the  Mithridate  is  much  older. 
The  philonium  Romanum  is  originally  a  prefcript  of  N. 
Myrepfus.  There  are  different  prefcriptions  for  this  com¬ 
pound  in  different  pharmacopcehe,  that  of  London,  178b, 
is  made  in  the  following  manner,  and  now  called  confec- 
tio  opiata  ;  confedlion  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  purified 
opium,  powdered,  fix  drams ;  long  pepper,  ginger,  and 
carraway  feeds,  of  each  two  ounces;  fyrup  of  white 
poppy,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  three  times 


the  weight  of  the  whole.  Mix  the  purified  opium  cire^ 
fully  with  the  heated  fyrup ;  then  add  the  red  rubbed  to 

powder; 

PHILOSOPHORUM.  Lac  vel  mercurius.  Sec 
Alcahol. 

PHILTRON,  from  tpixm,  to  kifs.  A  love  potion,  or  a 
medicine  to  excite  love.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  cavity,  or  de- 
preflure  on  the  upper-lip,  which  is  fituated  immediately 
under  the  feptum  of  the  nofe. 

PHIMOSIS.  It  is  when  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn 
over  the  glans  penis,  fo  as  to  uncover  it;  It  is  alfo  called 
capijlratio.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of  the  phlo- 
gofis phlegmone.  See  Lues  venerea,  and  Bell’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  i.  p.  528.  and  White’s  Surgery,  p.  3.13. 

PHLASMA.  A  contusion  or  collision. 

PHLEBOPALIE.  The  pulfation  of  an  artery. 

PHLEBORRHAGIA,  from  pxs-^.,  a  vein,  and  (fif  ty/./, 
to  break.  A  rupture  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBOTOMIA,  from  ^4,  a  vein ,  and  ts.uj'w,  to 
cut.  Phlebotomy.  It  is  the  fame  as  vena  fcdlio.  The 
cutting ,  or  opening  a  veim 

Bleeding,  or  the  taking  aWay  blood,  is  only  proper 
when  there  it  too  much  craffamentum  in  tire  veffels,  or 
when  it  is  to  avoid  a  worfe  inconvenience  than  that  of 
leffening  the  already  too  little  quantity  of  blood.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  pulfe  is  the  bed  guide,  both  as  to  when  to 
bleed,  and  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away.  When  the 
pulfe  is  full,  Arong,  or  tenfe,  bleeding  will  always  be 
proper,  provided  that  a  plethora  be  the  caufe,  and  not 
rarefaction  ;  indeed,  in  old  people,  the  pulfe  feems  hard 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 

Bleeding  is  not  only  ufeful  when  adtual  inflammation 
attends,  but  alfo  in  fanguine  habits  which  tend  to  be  ple¬ 
thoric.  In  the  ifnalb-pox,  if  the  heat  demands,  and  the 
pulfe  will  allow  of  bleeding,  the  operation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  any  period  of  the  diforder.  In  intermitting 
fevers  when  the  heat  is  great  and  there  is  pain  in  the  bow¬ 
els,  or  if  a  delirium  comes  on,  bleed  in  the  interval  of 
the  fit,  or  on  the  accefs  of  the  hot  fit.  In  the  mealies; 
blood  for  the  mod  part  fliould  be  taken  awray,  both  in  the 
beginning  and  at  the  decline  of  the  diforder.  In  the  bi¬ 
lious  colic,  blood  is  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  inflammation  in  the  part  where  the  pain  is  urgent. 
In  the  gout,  when  the  fever  runs  high,  bleeding  is  found 
ufeful ;  and  if  the  patient  is  plethotic,  or  comatous,  re¬ 
peat  the  operation.  In  pregnancy,  bleeding  is  generally 
required  in  the  fird  three  months,  and  its  repetition  in 
the  lad  three.  In  the  haemorrhoids,  where  there  is  a  ful- 
nefs  of  the  blood-vefiels,  empty  them  by  this  operation. 
When  the  lochia  are  fuppreffed,  bleeding  is  rarely  to  be 
omitted.  In  a  concuffion  of  the  brain  from  a  blow  or  a 
fall,  bleeding  is  more  frequently  ufeful  than  the  trepan. 
In  apoplexies  from  a  fanguine  plethora,  bleeding  is  the 
principal  means  of  relief.  When  bleeding  is  and  .is  not 
convenient,  would  require  a  particular  treatife  to  relate  ; 
but  its  proper  ufe,  or  ill  effedfs,  are  generally  noted 
in  thefe  fheets,  in  treating  of  each  difeafe  refpedtively. 
On  the  fubjeef  of  blood-letting ,  fee  Galen  de  Sang.  Mil¬ 
lion.  Botallus  de  Vencefedl.  M.  A.  Severinus  on  Bleed¬ 
ing.  An  Effay  concerning  Blood-letting ,  by  R.  Butler, 
M.  D.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  &c.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  167. 

The  fird  indance  of  bleeding  on  record,  is  that  of  Po- 
dalirius’s  ;  Hippbcrates  did  not  often  direbt  this  operation ; 
Aretseus,  Celfus,  and  Galen,  ufed  it  more  freely  than 
Hippocrates ;  but  at  different  periods,  and  by  different 
profeffors,  it  was  encouraged,  or  nearly  prohibited.  In¬ 
deed  until  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  demondrated, 
the  principles  for  this  practice  did  not  feem  fo  clear  as 
they  are  at  prefent ;  and  even  now,  there  is  great  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  refpe&ing  bleeding  in  many  particulars. 

PHLEBOTOALUS.  A  lancet,  or  a  fleam  for 
bleeding  with. 

PHLEGMA.  Phlegm.  Galen  fays,  every  humour 
that  is  cold  comes  under  this  denomination.  In  Hippo¬ 
crates  this  word  often  fignifies  an  inflammation. 

In  chemidry  the  word  phlegm  fignifies  the  mod  watery 
part  obtained  from  bodies  by  didillation  or  otherwife. 

PHLEGMASIA.  An  inflammation.  See  In- 
flammatio. 

PHLEGMATIA.  7  .  ,  .  .  r 

PHLEGMATITIA.  J  A  beginnmg  anafarca. 

PHLEGMATORRHAGIA.  The  name  of  a  diforder, 
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in  which  a  flux  of  thin  phlegm  was  difcharged  from  the 
noftrils.  See  Salmuthus,  obf.  37. 

PHLEGMONE,  from  <puya>,  to  bum.  A  phlegmon 
or  inflammation.  See  Inflammatio. 

Phlegmone  Articuli.  See  Artiiropuosis. 

PHLEPS»  A  vein.  But  among  the  ancients,  it  was 
both  an  artery,  and  a  vein. 

PHLOGISTICI.  Inflammations,  and  fevers,  with  a 
hard  pulfe  and  topical  pain. 

PHLOGISTON.  Inflammable  Principle  on 
which  the  ignition  of  all  bodies  depends.  The  exilience 
of  this  element  was  firffc  afl'erted  by  Stahl,  and  from 
him  the  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  other  chemifts,  but 
of  late  a  new  dodtrine  has  been  broached  by  M.  Lavo- 
sier,  who  denies  altogether  the  exilience  of  phlogijion. 

The  greateft  objetlion  to  the  belief  of  which  principle 
was,  that  it  could  neither  be  feen  nor  felt  by  our 
fenfes,  diredlly ;  nor  difcover  itfelf  indiredlly  by  the 
weight  it  communicated  to  bodies,  with  which  it  was 
united  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  always  became  lighter, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  they  contained.  So  that 
it  was  imagined  in  Head  of  being  poffeffed  of  any  fpecilic 
gravity  of  its  own,  to  be  a  principle  of  pofitive  levity, 
fuch  as  that  of  heat,  and  light  may  be  fuppofed.  This 
objedlion  is  now  however  removed,  and  phlogijion  in  the 
abftradl,  is  found  to  be  no  fubtile  principle,  capable  of 
eluding  our  refearches,  but  one  very  common  and  eafily 
met  with,  being  no  other  than  Common  charcoal. 

In  proof  of  the  exilience  of  which  phlogifon,  made  evi¬ 
dent  to  our  fenfes,  we  are  prefented  with  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  by  Dr.  Priestley,  one  the  molt  conclufive  we 
fhall  recite. 

“  By  the  lofs  of  one  grain  of  charcoal  of  copper,  form  ¬ 
ed  by  the  union  of  fpirit  of  wine  with  that  metal,  and 
which  like  common  charcoal  was  confumed  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  refiduum,  he  reduced  four  ounce  meafures  of 
dephlogifticated  air ,  till  only  one  ninth  remained  unab- 
forbed  by  water,  and  again,  with  the  lofs  of  one  grain 
and  a  half  of  charcoal,  fix  and  a  half  meafures  of  dephlo- 
gijiicated  air  were  reduced,  till  five  and  a  half  meafures 
were  pure  fixed  air.”  Here  then  is  an  abfolute  and  un¬ 
deniable  evidence,  that  fixed  air,  is  compofed  of  dephlogif- 
ticated  air ,  and  charcoal ,  or  phlogiston,  and  elem.cn- 
iary  fire . 

PHLOGOSIS.  All  inflammation,  or  an  heat  in 
any  part  without  tumor ;  a  flulhing.  See  Inflamma¬ 
tio  iESTUS  VOLATICUS. 

PHLOMIS.  Yellow  sage.  See  Salvia  Syl- 

VESTRIS. 

PHLONITIS.  See  Buglossum  Sylvestre. 

PHLYCTdEN.fE,  from  orufv,  to  be  hot ,  or  to  boil, 
called  alfo  holophly Elides ,  olophlydiides  ;  fometimes  the  fame 
as  phlyxacion ,  or  phlyzacion.  Linnaeus  and  Vogel  ufe 
this  term,  as  fynonymous  with  hydatis  ;  generally  what 
is  underfiood  by  it,  are  little  watery  pullules,  on  any 
part  of  the  body.  Small  eruptions  of  the  fkin,  arifing 
from  an  hot  acrid  humour.  Alfo  pullules  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye,  of  which  thei'e 
are  two  forts,  viz.  the  unguis  or  pullules,  properly  fo 
called,  and  phlydtrenre.  The  pullules  are  deep,  and  are 
filled  with  purulent  matter;  when  they  arife  in  the  con- 
jundliva,  they  are  reddilh  at  the  firlt,  and  afterwards 
white ;  but  when  on  the  tranfparent  cornea,  they  are 
dulky  at  the  firll,  and,  in  time,  turn  white.  The  phlyc- 
tcencs  are  fmall  veficles,  full  of  a  tranfparent  humour; 
they  are  feated  on  the  cornea,  and  fometimes  on  the  con- 
j  undliva ;  their  feat  is  ufually  under  the  external  coat  of 
the  cornea,  and  hath  been  cured  by  taking  off-  fome  of  the 
cornea,  and  fo  removing  the  llagnating  matter.  A  pre¬ 
ceding  inflammation  is  the  caufe  of  both  pullules  and 
phlyElcents.  The  only  danger  is,  left  they  become  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  Whether  they  are  pullules  or  phlyc- 
t&nce,  drefs  them  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  fix  or 
eight  grains  of  cerufla  acetata,  in  aq.  rof.  iii.  and  when 
they  give  way,  walh  them  with  equal  parts  of  brandy 
and  water;  but  if  they  neither  difperfe  nor  break  fpee- 
d.ily,  open  with  a  lancet,  and,  when  opened,  drefs  with 
the  aq.  fappharina. 

PHLYXACION,  or  PHLYZACION.  A  puftule,  or 
vefication  on  the  fkin,  excited  by  fire  or  heat.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  fame  a  phlyELzncs. 

PHCENICIUS  MORBUS.  The  elephantiasis. 
PHCENIGMI.  See  Episp  astica. 
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PHCENIX.  See  Lolium. 

PHOS.  Light.  Alfo  the  back  circle  about  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

PHOSPHORUS,  from  tpu;,  li  rht,  and  <pt?co,  to  bring. 
It  is  called  alfo,  autophofphorus.  3  it  is  the  name  of  a  col- 
lyrium  in  Galen.  It  is  alfo  the  n  ame  of  fome  chemical 
preparations  which  fhine  in  the  .  dark.  The  phofphorus 
igneus  differs  from  other  naturally  Ihining  bodies  in  this, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  con  cealed  fire,  which  dif- 
covers  itfelf  by  light  and  frnoak,  Ibut  if  it  is  rubbed,  it 
breaks  out  into  a  flame.  This  diffcovery  appeared  about 
the  year  1677  ;  but  was  preceded  by  Baldwin’s  phofpho¬ 
rus,  which  is  an  artificial  Bolognian  Hone.  After  this 
difeovery  of  Baldwin’s,  one  Brand,  a  chemift  in  Ham¬ 
burgh,  made  a  phofphorus  of  urine,  which  was  firll  called 
phofphorus  igneus,  then  pyropus,  the  n  phofphorus.  The 
matter  which  fixes  and  increafes  the  p  hofphorus  is  alum, 
which  of  itfelf  is  prepared  of  urine,  ai  ad  yields  the  fame 
acid  wffiich  phofphorus  fields  on  burning';  for  upon  ana- 
lyfis,  phofphorus  appears  to  be  a  compi  ffition  of  ftrong 
acid,  and  an  inflammable  matter,  exadlly  in  the  manner 
of  common  brimftone,  and  may  properly  b  e  called  animal 
fulphur.  If  phofphorus  is  burnt  under  a  be.1!,  a  fp.  fulph. 
per  camp,  is  produced.  See  Didl.  of  Chem  •  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works- 

Phosphorus  Bononiensis.  }  See  Boe'Oniensis 

-  KeRCHERI.  5  LAPIS. 

— —  Liquida.  Liquid  phosphorus.  Powder 
one  grain  of  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  and  ten  g  rains  of 
camphor;  then  mix  them  well  together  by  tritv  iration. 
Thefe  diffolved  in  the  ol.  caryoph  make  a  liquid  pho/f  horns, 
with  which  any  part  may  be  rubbed  without  danger  of 
inflammation. 

PHOXOS.  The  fugar-loaf  fhaped  head. 

PHRAGMOS,  from  tp^ourau,  to  inclofe  as  with  an  he  a  ge. 
An  anatomical  term  for  the  double  feries  of  teeth. 

PHRASIUM  VIRIDE.  See  Flos  ^eris. 

PliRENES.  A  name  by  which  Hippocrates,  and  the 
ancients,  called  the  diaphragma. 

PHRENESIS,  or  Phreneti asis.  See  Phrfnitis. 

PPIRENICfE  ARTERIAL  ?  See  Diaphragma- 

-  Vena.  j  tic^e  artera,  and 

VENiE. 

PHRENISMUS.  See  Piirenitis. 

PHRENITICI  NERVI.  The  nerves  which  run  in 
the  diaphragm. 

PHRENITIS,  from-  pgr,",  the  mind,  alfo  cephalitis. 
Phrenetic.  The  ancients  imagined  that  patients  be¬ 
came  phrenetic  in  confequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  diaphragm  by 
the  name  of  phrenes,  as  though  it  were  affiftant  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  parts.  It  is  alfo  a  phREnsy,  or  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  brain,  or  its  membrane,  with  a  continual 
fierce  delirium  and  an  acute  continual  fever,  and  named 
cephalagia  infammatoria,  by  the  Arabians  karabitus,  alfo 
phrenejis,  phrenetiafs,  phrenifmus,  fphacelifmus.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiac,  and 
order  phlegmafise. 

It  is  idiopathic,  as  when  the  head  is  primarily  affedled  ; 
and  fymptomatic,  as  when  the  morbid  affedlion  is  tranf- 
lated  to  the  head  from  fome  other  part ;  thus,  in  a  pleu- 
rify,  the  pain  is  fometimes  removed  from  the  fide  to  the 
head,  wdience  the  phrenfy  that  generally  proves  mortal. 
The  idiopathic  and  fymptomatic  alfo  differ  thus ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  infeparably  accompanied  with  an  acute  fever,  the 
latter  is  followed  by  the  fever. 

The  idiopathic  rarely  happens  in  temperate  climes;  the 
fymptomatic  is  fometimes  met  with,  and  moft  frequently 
appears  about  the  crifis  of  other  fevers,  attended  with  a 
rigor,  a  tremor  of  the  joints,  tenfion  of  the  precordia,  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  thin  urine,  which  is  difcharged  ei¬ 
ther  in  too  fparing  or  too  large  a  quantity ;  but  becaufe  of 
the  weaknefs  previoufly  induced  by  the  preceding  difeafe, 
it  proves  almoft  always  mortal.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  poffitively,  whether  the  idiopathic,  or  the  fymp¬ 
tomatic  phrenfy  is  the  attending  difeafe.  Sometimes  the 
fever  begins  at  the  firll  very  violent,  head-ach  deep-feated 
and  violent,  great  rednefs  in  the  face  and  eyes,  light  and 
noife  prove  very  troublefome,  watching  is  conllant,  and 
delirium  furious. 

Thofe  in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  paflionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  with  a  weak  nervous  fyftem,  are  fubjedl  to  this 
diforder. 
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The  caufes  are,  a  too  great  afflux  of  blood,  from  an  in- 
creafed  a£tion  of  the  vefi'els  in  the  fyftem:  the  more  re¬ 
mote  caufes  are,  exceffive  drinking,  anger,  an  expofure 
Of  the  head  to  the  fun,  an  inflammatory  diathefis  happen¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  long  watching,  attention 
of  the  mind,  any  thing  that  forces  the  blood  up  into  the 
head,  a  fuppreflion  of  natural  periodical  evacuations,  &c. 

According  to  Alex.  Trallian  the  figns  of  an  approaching 
phrenitis  are  as  follow  :  K  Intenfe  continual  watchings,  or 
if  the  patient  fleeps,  his  fleep  is  interrupted  and  troubled, 
he  ftarts,  and  is  affetled  with  terrible  dreams  ;  he  foon 
forgets  what  is  faid  to  him  •,  if  at  any  time  he  returns  an 
anfwer  to  a  queftion,  he  appears  more  fierce  and  angry 
than  he  feemed  to  be  juft  before  ;  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and 
hard,  and  a  pain  is  conftantly  felt  in  the  occiput  ;  as  the 
diforder  increafes,  the  eyes  become  more  fixed  and  red, 
tears  at  the  fame  time  flowing  from  both  of  them/’  The 
figns  of  a  prefent  phrenitis  are,  according  toCoelius  Aure- 
lianus:  an  acute  fever ;  a  pulfe  hardly  perceptible  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  low  and  tenfe ;  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  face  is  inflated  or  full;  blood  drops  from  his  nof- 
trils  ;  continual  watching,  or  difturbed  fleep  attend  ;  he 
is  feized  with  a  kind  of  turbulent  madnefs,  a  preternatural 
folicitude  of  mind,  and  a  privation  of  reafon  ;  he  fre¬ 
quently  changes  his  pofture  in  bed,  and  his  head  is  in  a 
continual  commotion  ;  he  is  fometimes  chearful  without 
any  apparent  caufe;  his  eyes  are  red  ;  he  weeps  gently, 
tofles  his  arms  about  him,  but  hath  no  pain  in  his  head  ; 
his  joints  are  cold,  but  without  any  tremor  ;  his  urine  is 
copious,  yellow,  aqueous,  thin,  and  difcharged  by  little 
and  little.  Some  phrenitic  patients  are  afllifted  with  a 
noife  in  their  heads,  a  ringing  in  their  ears,  an  incefiant 
head-ach;  their  looks  are  fixed  and  ftern,  and  their  eyes 
frequently  wink.”  Aretseus  fays,  that  thefe  patients  are 
rarely  thirfty,  and  this  is  true,  for  though  the  tongue  is 
black,  drink  is  refufed ;  an  extraordinary  throbbing  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  arteries  of  the  temples  and  neck  in  many 
patients  ;  and  from  fullen  filence,  a  fudden  outrage  arifes ; 
except  the  inflammation  foon  abates,  it  proves  fatal.  Some¬ 
times  the  inflammation  ends  in  fuppuration,  efpecially  if 
the  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  affeTed ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
fymptoms  abate,  a  ftupor  only  being  left ;  but  in  time,  if 
the  pus  is  not  abforbed,  the  whole  pain  is  deftroyed.  The 
delirium  always  goes  oft'  flowly. 

The  phrenitis  fhouldbe  diftinguiflied  from  a  mania,  and 
from  the  deliriufns  attendant  on  other  acute  fevers ;  alfo 
from  that  inconftancy  and  fooliftmefs  obfervable  after 
fome  fevers,  and  that  is  owing  to  weaknefs. 

Green  vomiting,  frequent  fpitting,  fhiverings,  crude 
aqueous  pale  urine,  convulfions,  and  no  thirft,  are  bad 
figns.  When  external  violence  is  the  caufe,  the  difeafe  is 
ufually  fatal.  A  conftant  trembling,  ftarting  of  the  ten¬ 
dons,  fuppreflion  of  urine,  total  want  of  fleep,  conftant 
fpitting,  a  grinding  of  the  reeth  when  the  inflammation 
is  from  the  lungs  or  inteftines,  are  generally  fatal.  The 
more  favourable  fymptoms  are,  haemorrhages,  the  piles 
coming  on,  a  diarrhoea,  a  pain  in  the  breaft,  or  lower 
parts,  a  ftrong  cough,  free  perfpiration,  a  plentiful  dif- 
cfiarge  of  urine  which  drops  a  copious  fediment. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  remove  the  inflammation 
in  the  meninges ;  in  order  to  which,  it  {hould  be  known 
whether  the  antecedent  caufe  is  the  repulfion  of  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  fkin,  &c.  or  obftrudled  blood,  as  in  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes,  &c.  or  whatever  other  caufe  may  have 
produced  it. 

An  agreeable  friend  may  be  admitted,  but,  in  general, 
every  thing  {hould  be  guarded  aginft  by  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  can  be  affected  ;  the  room  fhould  be  kept  dark  as  is 
convenient.  The  patient  fhould  be  as  little  contradidled  as 
poflible,  and  fhould  even  be  complied  with,  though  in  a 
fmall  degree  to  his  hurt. 

This  inflammation  only  admits  of  one  falutary  termina¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  by  refolution  ;  therefore  the  rnoft  powerful 
means  for  that  end  are  needful,  and  that  without  delay. 
Bleed  as  freely  as  the  ftrength  will  admit  of,  and  repeat  the 
operation  as  it  may  appear  needful ;  bleeding  from  a  large 
orrifice,  and  fupporting  the  patient  in  a  Handing  pofture, 
that  he  may  fooner  faint  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  will  have 
their  advantages.  If  the  jugular  vein  can  be  opened,  it  is 
ufually  preferred,  and  if  obftrudled  menfes  or  lochia  were 
the  caufe,  bleed  in  the  foot,  after  having  taken  away  a 
portion  of  blood  as  above  dire£led. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  bled,  give  him  a  brifk  but 


cooling  purge.  An  infufionof  tamarinds  with  the  natrcfi 
vitriolatum,  or  manna  with  nitre,  or  cryftals  of  tartar ;  of 
if  it  can  be  had,  the  oh  ricini.  Repeat  the  purging  me¬ 
dicine,  as  well  as  the  bleeding,  at  proper  intervals,  until 
the  inflammation  abates  in  its  violence  at  leaft. 

In  the  intervals  of  purging,  give  the  vin.  antim.  vel  pulv. 
antim.  every  two  hours,  in  fuch  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will 
retain. 

Nitre,  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or  Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit, 
may  be  freely  mixed  in  all  that  the  patient  drinks. 

Cooling  laxative  clyfters  fhould  alfo  be  frequently  inject¬ 
ed,  at  leaft  let  one  be  adminiftered  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  head  may  be  fhaved,  and  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar 
and  water  may  be  laid  thereon,  as  oft  as  they  dry  or  grow 
warm. 

When  thus  the  ftrength  is  fomewhat  reduced,  let  a  large 
blifter  be  applied  to  the  fhaved  head.  Sinapifms  may  he 
applied  to  the  feet  before  bliftei's  are  admitted. 

When  there  is  hope  of  a  mild  refolution,  opiates  may 
be  admitted  to  abate  the  watchfulnefs,  and  then  omit  the 
clyfters  *,  indeed,  if  the  patient  is  very  outrageous,  opiates 
mull  not  be  forborn. 

Some  ufe  tepid  water  for  putting  the  legs  into  twice  a 
day,  and  others  prefer  a  bath  for  the  whole  body  If  a 
continual  phrenitis  comes  on  in  confequence  of  obitruclcd 
menfes,  piles,  or  lochia  and  fpafms  are  thereby  produced, 
they  are  the  beft  alleviated  by  baths. 

If  the  hremorrhoids  fwell,  apply  leeches  to  them 

When  the  difotder  is  fymptornatic,  if  the  pulfe  will 
bear  it,  a  vein  may  be  opened ;  but  if  the  patient  is  too 
low,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  buffers  to 
the  head  and  arms,  and  finapifms  to  the  feet.  Camphor 
and  nitre  in  proper  dofes,  well  mixed  by  trituration,  or 
diflolved  together  in  an  emulfion  fhould  be  often  given. 

The  phrenitis  goes  off  by  refolution,  or  fuppuration. 
Sometimes  a  diarrhoea,  or  in  women  an  exceffive  flow  of 
the  menfes,  carries  off  the  diforder  from  the  brain.  By 
bad  management  it  fometimes  ends  in  ftupidity,  or  mad¬ 
nefs,  which  continues  during  life. 

See  Alex.  Trallian,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Aetius,  Willis’s 
Pathol.  Cerebri,  cap.  x.  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave,  Baglivi, 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i. 
p.  272,  edit.  4.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

Phrenitis  Apyreta.  See  Mania. 

— —  Inanitorum.  See  Mania  corporeal 

-  Vogelii.  See  Synochus, 

PPIRICASMUS.  Shivering. 

PHRICODES,  called  alfo,  carcaros,  .quefeera.  A  fort 
of  fever  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  in  which  the  patient 
trembled  at  the  leaft  breath  of  air.  According  to  fome  it 
is  a  kind  of  femitertian  fever. 

PHRYCTE.  In  Latin,  friffa,  Amply,  without  its 
proper  fubftantive,  is  refina  colophonia,  black  re¬ 
sin,  fio  called  in  diftindlion  from  the  liquid  fort,  called 
hygra. 

°PHRYGIUS  LAPIS.  The  Phrygian  stone.  It 
is  fo  called  becaufe  the  dyers  in  Phrygia  ufed  it  much. 
It  is  produced  in  Cappadocia  ;  the  beft  is  pale  and  pon¬ 
derous.  When  calcined,  it  becomes  reddiflr.  Its  ufes 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  lapis  calaminaris. 

PHTHARTICOS,  from  pdetgco,  to  corrupt.  Delete¬ 
rious,  deadly. 

PHTHEIROCT  ON  ON.  A  name  for  the  stavf.s- 
acre,  fo  called  from  cpfjeip,  a  loufe ,  and  xlwu,  to  kill ,  be¬ 
caufe  it  deftroys  lice. 

PHTHEIRIASIS.  ?  The  lousy  evil,  from  <p6ei p,  a 

PHTHIRIASIS.  S  loufe .  It  is  a  loufy  diftemper, 
children  are  frequently  its  fubjeifts,  and  adults  are  fome¬ 
times  troubled  with  it.  The  increafe  of  lice ,  when  in  a 
warm  moift  fituation,  is  very  great,  but  a  cold  and 
dry  one  foon  deftroys  them.  On  the  human  body  four 
kinds  of  lice  are  diftinguifhed  :  1.  The  pediculi,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  more  troublefome  with  their  feet  than 
by  their  bite.  Thefe  are  in  the  heads  of  children,  efper 
cially  if  fore  or  fcabby  :  and  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  if 
they  are  flothful  and  nafty.  2.  Crab  lice.  See  Morpi- 
ones.  3.  Body  lice  ;  thefe  infeft  the  body,  and  breed  in 
the  cloaths  of  the  nafty  and  flothful.  4.  A  fort  which 
breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  found  in  the  hands  and 
feet ;  they  are  of  a  round  form,  and  fo  minute  as  often  to 

Iefcape  the  fight ;  by  creeping  under  the  fcarf-fkin  they 
caufe  an  intolerable  itching ;  and  when  the  fkin  burfts 
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where  they  lodge,  clufters  of  them  are  found  there  •,  fome 
authors  call  them  acari ,  cyrones ,  and  pedecelli. 

A  good  diet  and  cleanlinefs  conduce  much  to  the  de¬ 
ll  ruction  of  lice.  When  they  are  in  the  head,  comb  it 
every  day,  and,  after  each  combing,  wafh  it  with  the  fol¬ 
iowing:  R  Staph,  agr.  vel  coc.  Ind.  contuf.  |  i.  aq.  font. 

ifs.  &  colatune  adde  cinner.  clavel.  3  fs.  or,  inftead 
of  this  dccodlion,  fprinkle  the  pulv.  fem.  ftaph.  agr.  vel 
cocul.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every  night,  and  confine  it 
with  a  tight  cap. 

Codrochius,  in  his  Treatife  of  Lice,  fays,  that  the  pow¬ 
dered  coc.  Ind.  exceeds  all  other  means,  and  that  it  may 
be  mixed  in  the  pulp,  of  apple,  or  in  lard,  and  applied 
every  night  to  the  hair.  Some  writers  alTert,  that  if 
the  pul.  cort.  rad.  faffafr.  is  fprinkled  on  the  head,  and 
confined  with  a  handkerchief,  it  deftroys  the  lice  in 
one  night. 

The  body  lice  are  deftroyed  by  any  bitter,  four,  fait,  or 
mercurial  medicine,  if  applied  to  the  fkin.  See  Turner’s 
Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called  cardamine,  or 
lady’s  fmock,  are  faid  to  be  fpecifics  in  all  cafes  of  lice  on 
the  human  body.  See  Sennertus,  Codrochius,  Mercuria- 
lis,  and  Turner,  in  his  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

PHTHISIS,  from  <p9»co,  to  grow  lean ,  confumptio.  A 
consumption.  The  Greek  word,  phthijis ,  iignifies 
corruption  ;  but  it  is  ufed  only  to  exprefs  that  kind  which 
caufes,  a  confumption  of  the  whole  body;  and  generally 
only  that  confumption  of  the  body  which  had  for  its 
eaufe  an  abforption  of  purulent  matter  from  the  lungs  : 
hence  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term,  phthijis  pulmonalis,  or 
tubes  pulmonalis. 

This  diforder  is  chronical,  yet  inflammatory ;  and  the 
only  chronical  difeafe  that  is  fo.  Dr.  Cullen  does  not 
rank  the  phthijis  as  an  original  difeafe,  but  as  a  mode 
of  fome  other  difeafe  being  terminated  ;  but  he  diftin- 
guifhes  two  fpecies,  or  at  leafl  two  ffates.  i.  Phthi¬ 
jis  incipiens ,  called  Jicca  alfo :  2.  Phthijis  conjirmata, 
or  humida :  both  thefe  vary  according  to  their  remote 
caufes,  and,  according  to  De  Haen,  the  fecond  varies 
according  to  the  fource  of  the  purulent  difeharge.  But 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  purulence  is  from  the  lungs 
only. 

Confumptians  are  reckoned  phthifical,  when  obftruclions 
of  any  kind  are  the  caufes  ;  and  atrophical,  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  excefs  in  any  kind  of  the  natural  fecretions, 
or  excretions  ;  and  when  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  gives  rife 
to  it,  it  is  called  the  confumption  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Reid 
obferves,  that  confumptians  arifing  from  various  caufes, 
have  been  differently  denominated,  fymptomatic,  fcorphu- 
lous,  fcorbutic,  afthmatic,  &c.  But  the  phthijis  pulmo¬ 
nalis  he  defines  to  be,  “  an  expectoration  of  purulent 
matter  from  the  lungs,  by  means  of  frequent  coughing, 
attended  with  a  fever,  having  morning  fweats,  and  remif- 
fions  in  the  forenoon,  occafioning  a  wafting  of  the  flefh 
and  ftrength. 

The  feat  of  the  true  phthijis  or  confumption  is  in  the 
lungs ;  not  in  the  blood-veffels  there,  but  the  air-veffels. 
Sometimes  one  lobe  is  affeCled,  and  fometimes  both.  Dr. 
Cullen  fays,  it  is  only  when  the  matter  is  poured  into  the 
cavity  of  the  branchiae,  that  it  properly  conftitutes  the 

PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 

Thofe  are  moft  fubjeCl  to  a  confumption  to  whom  any 
of  the  remote  caufes  thereof  belong. 

The  remote  caufes  are,  an  hereditary  difpofition,  weak 
and  flaccid  lungs,  laxity  of  the  fibres,  an  ill  conformation 
of  the  breaft  or  its  contained  parts,  a  narrow  depreffed 
cheft,  with  prominent  fcapube,  protuberant  ribs,  long 
necks,  crookednefs,  a  too  free  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
obftruCled  perfpiration  and  refpiration,  or  the  obftruClion 
of  any  natural  lecretion,  cold  winds,  a  vapid  putrid  air,  a 
plethora,  a  defeCl  of  blood,  exanthematous,  & c.  diforders, 
grief,  intenfe  fludy,  a  fedentary  life,  fmall  and  tender 
blood-veffels,  &c. 

The  mediate  caufes  are,  congeffions  of  humours  to  parts 
of  the  lungs  already  too  weak  to  return  by  the  veins  what 
they  received  by  the  arteries  ;  the  humours  there  ftagnat- 
ing  lofe  their  former  quality,  and  become  the  beginning 
of  tubercles. 

It  appears  in  perfons  of  every  age  :  but  moft  commonly 
from  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  up"  to  that  of  thirty-five, 
the  fervor  of  the  blood  is  the  greateft,  and  then  an  ill  for¬ 
mation  of  the  body,  or  of  the  breaft  in  particular,  and  an 


acrimony  In  the  juices,  concurring  with  the  mediate  caufes; 
the  immediate  eaufe,  which  is  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  hath, 
every  circumftance  favouring  its  appearance  and  progrefs. 
The  ulcer  is  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the  fuppurated  cells 
in  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  matter 
lodged  there.  ,  * . 

Coelius  Aurelianus  in  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  deferibes  a  con¬ 
fumption  as  follows  :  a  phthijis  is  frequently  produced  by, 
a  previous  fpitting  of  blood,  and  fometimes  by  a  gentle, 
but  long  continued  catarrh,  or  cough,  by  which  the  lungs 
are  at  firft  gently  lacerated,  and  then  ulcerated.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  latent  fever,  which  begins  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  is  alleviated  in  the  morning,  and'  attended  with  I 
a  violent  cough  at  thole  times.  At  firft  a  fmall,  buit  af¬ 
terwards  a  large  quantity  of  famous  fpit,  is  expedlorated.  ] 
Thofe  who  fall  into  a  phthijis,  in  confequence  of  an  hae¬ 
morrhage,  difeharge,  at  firft,  a  bloody  fpit,  which  be¬ 
comes  feculent,  and  then  livid  or  green,  and  laft  of  all 
white  and  purulent,  fometimes  fait,  and  at  others  fweet; 
the  voice  is  hoarfe  and  Ihrill,  the  breathing  difficult,  the 
cheeks  red,  and  the  left  of  the  body  of  a  cineriticus  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  loathing  of  food,  and 
a  preternatural  third.  Some  patients  have  a  fenfe  of  a 
wound  in  their  lungs,  and  even  exp  florate  fibres  of 
them.  The  pulfe  is  weak,  hard,  and  L  ;  ucular,  A 
phthijis  is  alfo  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
feet.  As  the  diforder  increaies,  a  flux  is  brought  on  ; 
and  the  phlegm  difeharged,  when  thrown  upon  a  live 
coal,  is  of  a  fetid  and  difagreeable  fmell.”  Dr.  Reid  de¬ 
feribes  this  difeafe  as  follows  :  “  The  firft  ftage  of  this 
difeafe  begins  with  a  cough,  which  is  more  or  lefs  trou- 
blefome  at  night,  ufually  dry,  caufing  pain  and  Hitches 
in  the  breaft,  fides,  and  head  ;  flight  rigors,  and  fome 
degree  of  feverilli  heat,  with  pain  in  the  back,  joints, 
and  limbs,  the  ufual  e  fie  els  of  taking  cold.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  increafe;  the  cough  becomes  more  violent,  hard, 
dry,  and  inceffant ;  reftlefs  at  night ;  the  pains  in  the 
thorax  more  lancinating  and  fixed  ;  the  difficulty  anft 
quicknefs  of  breathing  confiderable ;  expe£loration  little 
and  frothy ;  the  pulfe  quick,  hard,  and  fometimes  like  a 
fmall  cord,  at  others  full  and  laborious  ;  the  tongue  white, 
and  the  back  part  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  eyes  dull ;  the 
countenance  pale  and  fickly.  Some  difficulty  attends  the 
fixing  on  fymptoms  that  may  be  called  figns  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  a  confumption ;  the  above  fymptoms,  if  not  fpee- 
dily  removed,  may  be  faid  to  tend  to,  and  too  frequently 
end  in  it ;  and  as  the  hard,  dry  cough,  and  dyfpnoea,  in¬ 
dicate  the  exiftence  of  tubercles,  however  fmall,  it  may 
be  called  the  inflammatory  or  firft  period.  In  a  fhort 
time  the  fever  becomes  more  intenfe,  with  flight  remit- 
lions  in  the  morning ;  when  a  fweat  breaks  out  upon  the 
breaft  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which  fenfibly  re¬ 
lieves  every  fymptom.  The  cough  continues,  and  is  ag¬ 
gravated  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  keeping  the  patient  from 
fleep  till  towards  morning.  The  expeiftoration  increafes 
in  quantity,  is  frothy,  fometimes  ftreaked  with  blood. 
During  the  fever,  the  cheeks  have  a  circumfcribed  fpot 
of  pure  florid  red;  the  lips  and  tubercles  in  the  can  thijs 
of  the  eyes  are  alfo  brighter  than  when  in  health.  The 
fever  is  augmented  after  eating,  particularly  folids,  with 
flulhing  in  the  face,  and  burning  heat  ia  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  foies  of  the  feet.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
the  fever  comes  on  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  increafes 
until  the  evening,  and  is  violent  moft  part  of  the  night, 
until  the  fweat  breaks  out,  and  the  patient  gets  fome  reft. 

In  the  morning  they  find  themfelves  relieved ;  but  get  up 
languid,  pale,  and  unrefrefhed  by  their  fleep.  Though 
the  pulfe  is  always  quicker  than  natural,  yet  there  is  a 
remiflion  of  the  fever  for  fome  hours  in  the  forenoon. 
The  expectoration  becomes  more  copious,  mixed  with  > 
pus  in  fmall  globular  maffes ;  fometimes  difagreeable  to 
the  tafte ;  yellow,  greenifli,  and  as  the  difeafe  advances, 
of  an  affi  colour.  The  cough  becomes  lefs  hard  and 
loofe  ;  the  pains  in  the  cheft  and  head  abate.  At  this 
period,  when  the  hectic  fever  hath  regular  remiffions, 
when  the  fweats  come  on  every  morning,  and  when  the 
patient  fpits  up  matter  freely,  the  difeafe  may  be  faid  to 
be  confirmed.  1  he  countenance  now  gives  evident  iigns 
of  wafting,  the  eyes  are  hollow  and  languid,  the  cheeks 
prominent,  the  nofe  fltarp ;  the  patient’s  flefli  wears  a- 
way,  and  the  ftrength  fails;  the  cough  is  more  diftreffing 
in  the  firft  part  of  the  night ;  the  breathing  fhort,  quick, 
and  offenfive ;  their  fleep  lefs,  and  difturbed ;  morning 
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fweats  more  profufe  and  melting  ;  the  interval  from  fe¬ 
ver  lefs  diftimft.  The  fpiting  is  more  loaded  with  matter, 
brought  up  more  eafily,  and  in  greater  quantity,  fome- 
times  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours  :  this  is  the  fecond  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  difeafe ;  in  which  there  remains  fome  degree 
of  ftrength,  and  the  ftomach  is  capable  of  digefting  food. 
From  the  beginning,  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  be  coftive, 
particularly  after  the  morning-fweats  take  place.  The 
menfes  ufually  ceafe  about  this  time.  The  third  and  laft 
ftage  commences  by  the  appearance  of  the  loofenefs. 
From  being  coftive,  they  have  frequent  motions  in  a  day, 
which  foon  become  a  confirmed  diarrhoea ;  every  thing 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  quickly  running  off  by  the  bow¬ 
els.  The  fever,  heat,  and  cough  abate  of  their  violence, 
and  the  morning-fweats  become  lefs  profufe.  The  diar¬ 
rhoea  increafes;  the  ftrength  totally  fails;  frequent  faint¬ 
ing  comes  on ;  fometimes  a  flight  delirium  fucceeds  ;  the 
lower  extremities  fwell ;  and,  at  laft,  death  clofes  the 
feene.  When  the  fymptoms  hurry  the  patient  off  quickly, 
the  diforder  is  commonly  called  a  galloping  confumptlon. 
It  fhould  not  be  unnoticed,  that  the  above  fymptoms  will 
be  rarely  met  with  exactly  in  the  order  above  related.” 

The  hedlic  fever  attending  the  pulmonary  confumptlon , 
Dr.  Reid  thinks  it  different  from  that  produced  by  fuppu- 
rations,  in  or  about  any  part  of  the  body.  See  Hectic  a. 

The  pulmonary  confumptlon,  or  true  phthljis,  fhould  be 
diftinguifhed  from  all  thofe  other  diforders  which  are  de¬ 
nominated  confumptions ,  but  in  which  the  lungs  are  not 
remarkably  a  fie  died ;  fuch  as  the  confumptlon  from  a  Am¬ 
ple  gonorrhoea,  the  fluor  albus,  the  feurvy,  feirrhous  in¬ 
durations  in  the  mefentery,  an  abfeefs  or  ulcer  in  the 
mefentery,  a  chronical  cough,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  that  confumptive  patients  are  often 
chearful  to  the  laft,  in  the  intervals  of  the  fever,  and 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  recovery.  When 
the  nerves  are  afFedled,  as  in  the  hypochondriac  diforder, 
there  is  always  a  finking  rednefs ;  but,  in  confumptions, 
the  mufcular  flefhy  parts  decay,  and  fuffer  firft;  and  that 
decay  coming  on  gradually,  fcarce  gives  the  mind  notice 
of  it,  and  thence  the  patient  fancies  himfelf  in  no  *  great 
danger. 

The  matter  expe£forated  engages  the  attention  in  this 
diforder,  particularly  fmee  Sydenham  has  faid,  that  if  in 
a  morning  the  patient  fpits  out  the  phlegm  into  water,  it 
will  fink  if  the  lungs  are  ulcerated,  but,  if  not,  it  will 
fwim.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  fmall  quantity 
of  mucus  is  mixed  with1  the  matter  that  is  expeftorated, 
it  will  always  fwim,  let  the  lungs  be  in  whatever  ftate 
they  may.  The  moft  remarkable  forts  of  fpit  are  the 
bluifh,  the  ruft-coloured,  the  blackifh,  and  the  cineriti- 
ous ;  when  any  of  the  three  firft  are  thrown  up,  there 
is  a  taint  in  fome  of  the  vifeera,  and  the  laft  indicates 
death’s  approach  ;  it  is  the  leaft  adhefive,  and  yet  the 
heavieft  of  any  that  fuch  patients  excrete.  The  bluifh 
fpit  is  never  thin,  and  is  increafed  by  things  that  cool  the 
breaft,  as  apples,  & c.  but  leffened  by  mercurials  and  fu- 
dorifics. 

The  prognoftics  are  rarely  favourable,  for  it  moftly 
‘happens  that  the  diforder  is  too  far  advanced  before  the 
patient  is  fo  incommoded  by  it  as  to  apply  for  relief ;  and 
often  the  firft  manifeftation  of  the  lungs  being  affedled, 
ulhers  in  death.  Aretaeus  fays,  that  when  phthifical  pa¬ 
tients  begin  to  grow  better,  the  cough  is  lefs  frequent,  a 
larger  quantity  of  famous  and  more  moift  fpit  is  expecto¬ 
rated,  much  aqueous  matter  is  evacuated  by  ftool,  the 
'  urine  is  copioully  evacuated,  though,  as  yet,  it  hath-no 
fediment,  the  voice  becomes  more  clear  and  fonorous, 
the  fleeps  are  fufficiently  long,  the  praecordia  is  much  re¬ 
lieved,  and  the  pain  remitting,  is  fometimes  transferred 
to  the  fcapulte,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  gentle  and 
lefs  frequent,  but  accompanied  with  an  afperity  of  the 
voice,  and  when  thefe  things  happen  the  patient  recovers. 
But  befides  the  obfeurity  of  the  diagnoftics  in  fome,  and 
the  late  application  of  others,  it  is  obferved  by  Kirkrin- 
gius,  Willis,  See.  that  fome  have  been  thought  to  labour 
under  a  confumptlon  during  thirty  or  forty  years,  without 
any  evidence  of  the  diforder  having  any  influence  on  their 
lives  ;  but  then  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  hath  not  been  rightly 
underftood.  Willis  fays  that  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
a  cavity  or  two  are  formed  in  the  lungs,  with  callous 
fides,  fo  that  matter  collected  in  them  is  not  conveyed  to 
the  mafs  of  blood,  but  is  every  day  totally  expectorated, 
though  its  quantity  is  very  large :  perfons  in  this  fitua- 


tion,  have  only,  as  it  were,  a  fontanel  in  their  lungs, 
and,  although  they  fhould  every  morning  expectorate  a 
large  quantity  of  thick  or  yellow,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
purulent  fpit,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  through¬ 
out  the  day,  yet  in  other  refpects  they  enjoy  fufficient 
health,  breathe  eafy,  eat  and  fleep  well,  have  a  due 
quantity  of  flefh,  or,  at  leaft,  have  a  good  habit  of  body, 
and,  at  length,  this  difeharge  from  the  lungs  abating, 
the  patient  is  cured.  So  that  on  the  whole,  the  favour¬ 
able  prognoftics  may  only  be  confidered  as  intimations 
that  death  is  not  fo  immediately  to  be  expended,  as  when 
the  more  threatening  fymptoms  attend.'  While  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  good,  and  the  fleep  refrefhing,  the  diforder  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  dangerous  progrefs ;  how¬ 
ever  in  other  inftances  this  diforder  may  be  circurn- 
ftanced.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  confumptlon  of  the 
lungs  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  fatal  as  it  ufually  proves  to 
be  :  wounds  in  the  lungs  are  healed  as  foon  as  thofe  of 
any  other  of  the  vifeera ;  abfeeffes  are  formed  in  the 
lungs,  which  foon  difappear  without  inconvenience  ;  and 
inftances  have  occurred  of  patients  recovering  from  all 
the  ftages  of  the  pulmonary  confumptlon.  To  neglecft,  or 
mifmanagement,  or  both,  for  the  moft  part,  the  ufual  fa¬ 
tality  is  to  be  attributed.  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce  obferves, 
that  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  an  ulcer  of  .the  lungs  is 
fometimes  cured:  I.  From  an  abfeefs  in  a  peripneumony. 
2.  From  a  wound  in  the  lungs.  But  from  any  other 
caule  he  fears  that  it  will  ever  prove  fatal ;  for  in  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs,  their  conftant  motion,  and  the  quantity  of 
air  conftantly  taken  into  them,  prevents  it  from  healing. 

The  origin  of  the  genuine  phthlfis  pulmonalis  may  ge¬ 
nerally  be  traced  from  haemoptyfis  ;  from  what  is  called 
taking  cold;  and  fometimes  from  external  injuries.  When 
the  difeafe  hath  made  a  certain  progrefs,  the  fymptoms 
may  have  differed  in  their  incipient  ftate.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure  are,  I.  To  obviate  the  occafional  caufes 
of  fever.  2.  To  evacuate  the  purulent  matter  from  the 
lungs.  3.  To  palliate  the  moft  urgent. fymptoms.  4.  To 
regulate  the  air,  exercife,  diet,  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

The  diet  fhould  be  light,  nourifhing,  and  acefcent ;  a 
little  may  be  often  taken,  but  full  meals  fhould  never  be 
allowed. 

When  ulcers  are  formed,  and  pus  difeharged,  mild  bal- 
famics  conveyed  into  the  lungs  with  the  breath,  the  bark 
taken  freely  into  the  ftomach,  a  good  air  and  proper  ex¬ 
ercife,  are  adapted  for  healing  the  ulcers.  The  bark,  de¬ 
mulcent  and  acefcent  diet  and  medicines,  are  ufeful  to 
prevent  putrefcency.  The  columbo-root  both  mends  the 
appetite,  and  blunts  the  acrimony  of  the  juices ;  and  may 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  bark,  when  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  patient ;  myrrh  given  with  the  faline  mixture,  and 
ferrum  ammoniacale  has  been  efteemed  a  very  beneficial 
medicine,  and  as  to  particular  fymptoms,  many  of  them 
are  relieved  as  follows. 

Dr.  Fothergill  obferves,  that  the  moft  benefit  is  obtain¬ 
ed  from  medicine  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  diforder  ; 
a  cough  is  firft  excited  by  acrid  ferum,  or  by  an  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  the  acrid  ferum,  if  not  foon  diverted,  will  caufe 
an  inflammation  ;  and  if  this,  inflammation  terminates  any 
way  than  by  a  timely  refolution,  though  the  immediate 
confequences  are  feemingly  fmall,  they  prove  infurmount- 
able,  and  proceed  to  a  fatal  iffue.  Though  the  inflam¬ 
mation  ends  in  fmall  tubercles,  which  with  much  caution 
may  not  difturb  for  many  years,  yet  fmall  irregularities, 
and  that  want  of  care  which  is  obferved  in  moft  until  too 
late,  fubjecd  them  to  the  worft  effects. 

If  inflammation  and  heat  are  confiderable,  bleeding  is 
ufeful  in  the  beginning,  and  may  prove  a  principal  means 
of  cure ;  but,  in  the  future  ftages,  it  only  palliates  for 
the  prefent,  and  as  it  reduces  the  patient’s  ftrength,  the 
diforder  foon  overcomes  him. 

Dr.  Reid  obferves,  that  the  recent  effects  of  a  cold  are 
eafily  removed  by  bleeding,  diluting  drinks,  abftinence, 
and  the  ufual  antiphlogiftic  plan.  That  when  from  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  or  from  negledt,  the  cough  remains  obfti- 
nate  and  dry  ;  with  pain  in  the  breaft  ;  Hitches  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  thorax,  increafed  upon  coughing,  and 
attended  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  and  fever ; 
bleeding  fhould  be  occafionally  repeated,  in  moderate 
quantities,  according  as  the  pulfe,  &c.  will  permit,  and 
until  thefe  fymptoms  abate.  The  bowels  fhould  be  kept 
lax  by  means  of  gentle  faline  purgatives;  and  if  the  cough 
prevents  fleeping,  fuitable  dofes  of  the  tinctura  opii  cam- 
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phorata  may  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  repeated  in  the 
flight  if  required.  But  the  remedy  which  he  chiefly  pre¬ 
fers  in  every  kind  of  cough,  and  in  every  period  of  the 
pulmonary  confumption ,  is  fuch  a  dofe  ox  pulv.  ipecac,  as 
will  excite  vomiting  once  or  twice  ;  this  he  repeats  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  complaint  may  indicate.  The  Dodtor  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  lungs  are  peculiarly  affedfed  by  the  flo- 
mach  and  its  contents,  and  if  the  lungs  are  difeafed  they 
will  be  the  more  influenced  thereby  ;  further,  that  if  any 
of  the  hypochondriac  vifcera  are  in  a  difeafed  ftate,  the 
lungs,  if  inflamed,  will  be  affedted  by  them.  It  is  well 
known,  indeed,  that  when  the  lungs  are  found,  acrid 
matter  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  hath  caufed  and  kept 
up  an  obftinate  cough.  Hence  the  advantage  of  thofe 
frequent  but  gentle  emetics.  By  giving  emetics  as  above 
recommended,  not  only  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are 
evacuated,  accumulation  of  the  vifcid  phlegm  and  acrid 
bilious  matter  prevented  •,  but  the  lungs  being  compreffed 
during  the  adfion  of  vomiting,  whatever  mucus  and  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  are  in  the  ramifications  of  the  afpera  arte- 
ria,  and  air-veficles,  in  tubercles  or  vomicae,  will  be 
forced  out  and  difcharged ;  by  which  means  an  infinity 
of  laborious  coughing  is  prevented’,  the  patient  feels 
greatly  relieved,  and  the  tender  lungs  remain  at  reft,  till 
a  frefti  accumulation  of  matter  is  formed,  which  requires 
fome  time.  By  the  univerfal  concuffion  and  agitation 
caufed  by  vomiting,  obftrutflions  in  the  liver,  biliary  vef- 
fels,  and  in  other  hypochondriac  vifcera,  are  attenuated 
and  removed  :  and  in  all  complaints  arifmg  from  thefe 
caufes,  it  is  the  nroft  powerful  and  certain  alterative  that 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Puking  once 
or  twice  does  not  fatigue  even  very  enfeebled  patients. 
Through  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe  this  method  of  puking 
with  the  ipecac,  morning  and  evening,  or  every  morning 
at  leaft,  may  be  continued  with  great  advantage.  The 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
tonrs,  will  determine  the  frequency  of  the  dofe.  In  the 
morning  it  fhould  be  taken  falling,  and  if  the  patient  is 
weak,  it  fhould  be  taken  in  bed,  but  he  muft  not  fleep 
after  it,  as  that  fometimes  prevents  its  action  on  the  fto¬ 
mach.  If  it  is  required  in  the  evening,  its  operation  muft 
be  over  before  bed-time.  Though  emetics  are  fo  pecu¬ 
liarly  infilled  on,  there  are  inftances  in  which  attention 
is  required  before  they  are  adminiftered,  and  indeed  in 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  forbid  their  ufe ;  e.  g.  fome 
cafes  of  pregnancy  in  which  abortion  may  be  endan¬ 
gered  ;  in  feirrhous  affeftions  of  the  ftomach,  they  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  of,  with  others  that  will  occur  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  judicious. 

Vapours  from  demulcent  balfamic  medicines  received 
into  the  lungs  may  be  of  ufe  to  moderate  the  cough,  dif- 
pofe  the  ulcers  for  healing,  and  to  alfift  expe&oration  ; 
but  the  taking  ofbalfamics  into  the  ftomach,  rather  coun¬ 
teracts  than  expedites  the  ufual  intentions  of  preferring 
them.  In  applying  vapours  to  the  lungs  by  infpiration, 
the  ingredients  fhould  be  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  it  fhould  be  obferved  whether  the  trachea  or  its 
branches  are  inflamed ;  whether  or  no  there  is  an  in- 
creafed  fecretion  of  acrid  mucus  from  the  lungs  ;  or 
whether  or  not  they  are  ulcerated ;  in  all  thefe  Hates, 
whatever  is  conveyed  into  the  lungs,  muft  be  affiled 
by  proper  perfpiratives.  Antifeptics,  or  antifpafmodic, 
attenuant,  and  balfamic  medicines,  may  all  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  vapours  into  the  lungs,  and  fo  applied  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  artd  thus  principally 
the  attempts  to  cure  fhould  be  made.  But  if  the  cough 
is  fo  troublefome  as  to  prevent  fleep,  proper  opiates  will 
be  neceflary.  See  below.  It  is  effentially  requifite  to 
keep  the  lungs  quiet,  for  the  agitation  of  coughing  fa¬ 
tigues  the  patient;  increafes  the  inflammation,  and  haf- 
tens  the  fuppuration  of  the  tubercles.  Repeated  emetics 
greatly  conduce  to  prevent  thefe  ;  but  the  additional  af- 
fiftance  of  anodynes  are  alfo  fometimes  neceflary.  When 
the  cough  is  prevented,  or  even  confiderably  alleviated, 
the  inflammation  will  readily  difperfe  5  the  immediate 
caufe  of  its  continuance  being  removed. 

Riding  is  indiferiminately  directed  by  Sydenham  in  all 
confumptive  cafes ;  and  that  the  beft  phyfician  in  con- 
fumptions  is  a  horfe,  and  the  beft  apothecary  is  an  afs, 
become  a  common-place  witticifm ;  but,  if  a  patient  is 
enfeebled,  and  rides  in  cold  wet  weather,  he  will  be  ra¬ 
ther  injured  by  it :  if,  in  other  more  favourable  feafons, 


he  is  fatigued  after  riding,  his  breathing  is  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  more  frequent  and  difficult,  his  lkin  parched  and  . 
dry,  the  palms  of  his  hands  hot,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  i 
tongue  dry,  and  if  he  perceives  a  greater  inclination  to 
drink  than  to  eat,  a  more  gentle  exercife  muft  be  ufea, 
riding  on  horfe-back  muft  no  longer  be  continued.  In 
all  cafes  riding  fhould  be  over  before  dinner.  Old  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  take  longer  journeys  than  young  ones.  In  nerv¬ 
ous  confumptions  it  is  always  ufeful.  But  in  the  true 
phthifis,  if  in  the  beginning,  efpecially  if  the  patient  is 
plethoric,  it  endangers  an  hsemoptoe  ;  and  when  there  is 
a  vomica,  the  brifk  motion  of  a  horfe  may  occafion  an 
inflammation.  Again,  confumptive  patients  fhould  ride 
gently,  only  in  a  morning,  and  no  longer  than  whilft  the 
pulfe  continues  calm.  If  after  this  exercife  the  patient's 
fpirits  are  more  gay,  his  appetite  fomewhat  excited,  his 
breathing  is  eafy,  his  lkin  cool  and  foft,  he  may  continue 
to  ride  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  bark  is  an  important  medicine  after  an  ulcer  is 
formed  in  the  lungs,  and  an  infufion  of  it  in  cold  water 
is  an  agreeable  method  of  adminiftering  it.  If  it  affedls 
the  breathing,  three  drams  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu  may 
be  difl'olved  with  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  added 
to  each  pint  of  the  infufion.  The  acidum  vitriolicum 
dilutum  may  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Thus  the  hectic 
heats,  night-fweats,  and  every  fymptom  that  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  abforption  of  purulent  matter,  are  checked 
and  kept  moderate.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experiences  of  different  phyficians,  fuccel's 
hath  been  various.  Some  extol  the  bark,  the  vitriolic  di¬ 
lute  acid,  See.  whilft  others  declare  them  ufelefs.  It  is 
well  known  to  all,  that  difeafes  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  are  varioufly  circumftanced  in  different  patients,  and 
hence  the  feeming  contradiction  in  the  experiences  re¬ 
lated.  If  in  one  inftance  or  more,  the  heClic  fever  at¬ 
tending,  may  be  produced,  as  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Reid, 
without  the  prefence  of  pus  as  an  agent,  in  other  in¬ 
ftances  the  abforption  thereof  may  be  an  attendant;  be- 
fides,  the  various  conftitutions  confidered  as  natural,  the 
different  accidental  diforders  in  the  habit,  producing  or 
accompanying  the  phthijis  pulmonalis,  may  fufficiently  re¬ 
concile  the  feeming  different  practices  in  this  complaint, 
and  render  each  an  objeCl  not  unworthy  our  attention. 

In  many  inftances  the  calomel  hath  been  the  principal 
fource  of  relief,  according  to  the  relations  on  this  fubjeCt 
by  Dr.  Sims,  who  fufpefting  a  latent  veneral  caufe,  very 
happily  proceeded  on  a  mercurial  plan,  accompanied  with 
fuch  other  aids  as  his  judgment  in  this,  and  fagacity  in 
that  cafe,  enabled  him  to  difeern  as  the  needful. 

From  fmall  blifters,  when  there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the 
breafts  or  fides,  increafed  by  coughing  that  does  not  yield 
readily  to  bleeding,  and  the  antiphlogiftic  medicines  ufual- 
ly  given,  good  effedls  are  often  produced  applied  upon 
the  part,  and  repeated  as  foon  as  the  lkin  is  healed.  This 
method  is  better  than  applying  bliftering  ointment  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  running,  which  is  rarely  fufficiently  effectual. 
But  in  fome  inftances  neither  nitre,  the  bark,  nor  blifters, 
can  be  complied  with  by  the  patient ;  in  which  cafes,  fuch 
other  means  as  the  fagacity  of  the  attending  phyfician 
fuggefts  muft  be  fubftituted. 

Mercurials  are  extolled  for  their  efficacy  in  diffolving 
the  tubercles  which  are  formed  as  foon  as  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  terminates  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  difeafe. 
The  hydrargyrus  e  creta  given  in  fmall  dofes  as  an  altera¬ 
tive,  is  preferred  by  fome  to  all  other  preparations  of 
this  kind. 

Milk  hath  been  the  diet  propofed  in  every  age,  at  leaft 
ever  fince  Hippocrates’s  time.  Women’s  milk,  efpecially 
if  drawn  from  the  breaft  by  the  patient,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other ;  in  want  of  it,  affes  milk  is  preferred,  be- 
caufe  it  abounds  with  fweet  ferum,  and  poffeffes  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  cafeous  part  with  which  more  nourifhing  milks 
abound ;  next  to  the  milk  of  affes,  that  of  goats  may  be 
ufed  ;  and  if  cows  milk  is  drank,  let  it  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley  water.  Milk  affords  a  mild  nou- 
rifhment,  and  blunts  the  acrimony  of  the  juices.  Whey 
is  alfo  of  Angular  advantage  :  and  milk  may  be  mixed  ■; 
with  infufions  of  fuch  herbs,  as  feem  falutary  in  thefe  j 
cafes. 

Columbo-root.  It  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  bark,  if 
that  purges  or  otherwife  offends. 

Iffues.  Thefe  fhould  never  be  omitted  where  there  is  a 
fcrofulous  difpofition,  or  a  faline  catarrh :  they  are  moll 
7  effectual 
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effedlual  if  inferted  in  the  infide  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  above  the  knee. 

A  naufea  is  bften  a  troublefome  fymptom,  in  which 
cafe  two  or  three  grains  of  ipecacuanha  maybe  taken  when 
required,  and  worked  off  with  camomile  tea. 

Night-fweats  are  relieved  by  going  early  to  bed,  riling 
foon  in  the  morning,  and  taking  the  bark,  as  above  di¬ 
rected.  Frequently  the  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  is  a  ufeful 
addition  ;  it  fhould  be  given  over-night,  and  joined  with 
the  opiate  when  that  is  required.  The  fp.  setheris  vitri- 
olici,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  to  a  pint  of 
water,  with  a  little  of  the  fyr.  papav.  rubr.  is  grateful 
and  ufeful,  if  a  glafs  of  it  is  taken  as  often  as  is  agree¬ 
able.  As  a  falutary  means  of  relief,  in  this  inltance, 
Dr.  Sims  recommends  tire  wearing  of  a  flannel  lhirt  next 
the  Ikin.  He  fuppofes  that  the  morniug  perfpitations 
may  arife,  at  leaft  in  part,  from  that  dil'charge  being 
checked  during  the  day,  and  nature  making  a  pufh  to 
relieve  herfelf,  and  open  the  clofed  pores  at  night. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  keep  up  an  equable  difcharge, 
prevents  the  neceffity  of  a  ftruggle.  He  further  adds, 
that  the  evening  fever,  and  violent  paroxyfm  of  coughing, 
which  commences  frequently  on  the  patient’s  going  into 
bed,  may  alfo  arife  from  the  fame  caufe ;  the  latter  how¬ 
ever  feems  connedfed  with  the  expofure  of  the  (kin  to  the 
air,  when  the  patient  throws  off  his  wearing  apparel ;  as 
on  caufing  a  patient  to  make  the  experiment,  he  found 
that  when  he  went  into  bed,  without  taking  off  his  cloaths^, 
he  efcaped  the  paroxyfm;  whereas,  whenever  he  put’ 
them  off,  although  the  bed  was  carefully  warmed,  he 
always  had  as  violent  a  one  as  is  ever  obferved  in  any. 

The  Ihortnefs  of  breath  is  relieved  by  proper  vapours 
received  with  the  breath,  amongft  which  thofe  from  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  refin  are  ufeful ;  the  wax  and  refin 
may  be  laid  on  an  iron  that  is  hot  enough  to  fend  up  va¬ 
pours  from  them.  Sterne’s  balfamic  tether  is  much  ap¬ 
proved  for  this  purpofe. 

Hedtic  heats  are  relieved  by  moderate  bleedings,  a  free 
ufe  of  butter-milk,  milk-whey,  and  in  the  intervals,  the 
bark  with  dilute  vitriolic  acid.  Two  or  three  times  a  day 
give  the  following  draught,  and  at  bed-time,  add  tindt. 
opii  gr.  vi.  vel  x.  to  the  dofe  ;  ft.  mucil.  e  fern,  cydon.  J  i. 
aq.  ammonite  acetatte  5  ii.  fyr.  papaveris  albi,  5  ii.  m.  f. 
hauft.  Baths  of  foft  water,  with  a  little  milk,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  nitre,  are  ufeful,  and  fhould  be  daily  ufed. 

Spitting  of  blood.  This  fymptom  calls  for  repeated 
bleeding  until  it  is  overcome ;  and,  to  prevent  returns, 
continue  to  bleed  at  proper  intervals,  and  keep  the  mind 
free  from  all  violent  agitations. 

A  diarrhoea  may  be  moderated,  perhaps  removed,  by 
the  decodl.  vel  extr.  Campechenfis,  or  the  pulv.  e  creta 
compofitus  cum  opio  &  pulv.  trag.  c.  p.  teq.  If  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  griping  pains  and  bloody  {tools,  give  the 
enem.  ex  amylo,  cum  opio.  The  columbo-root  is  fer- 
viceable  in  this  cafe,  and  alfo  fmall  dofes  of  the  lythar- 
gyrum  acetatum.  As  this  fymptom  ufually  attends  the 
lad  ftages  of  a  confumption,  when  it  is  abated,  the  night- 
fweats  and  hedtic  heats  will  be  increafed,  and  vice  verfa; 
fo  that  little  good  is  done  by  any  means. 

A  vomiting  may  be  generally  relieved  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  naufea ;  but,  in  cafe  of  failure,  give  the  tinc- 
tura  benzoes  compofita,  gt.  xl.  cum  tindt.  opii,  gut.  v.  in 
thea  menthte. 

The  cough,  when  attended  with  pain  in  the  bread,  re¬ 
quires  repeated  fmall  bleedings ;  the  pil.  fcillte.  Ph. 
Edinb.  or,  when  proceeding  from  fcorbutic  ulcers  or 
fcrofulous  ones  in  the  lungs,  are  much  relieved  with  the 
pulv.  hydrolapathi ;  but  perhaps,  in  general,  the  bed  kind 
of  remedy  is  fuch  dofes  of  a  mixture  of  the  pil.  fapon. 
pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  as  the'urgency  of  this  fymptom  may 
require  ;  the  proportion  of  each  may  be  fuch  as  while 
the  cough  is  moderated  by  the  opiate,  the  bowels  may  be 
moved  by  the.  purgative.  In  general  their  proportion  may 
be  from  one  to  two  parts  of  the  pil.  fapon.  to  two  parts 
of  the  pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  as  a  laxative,  and  almod  a 
fpecific  for  the  cough.  Dr.  Sims  recommends  the  ufe  of 
fulphur ;  he  obferves  that  it  neither  heats,  nor  checks 
perfpiration  ;  and  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving, 
almod  in  the  word  dage  of  this  difeafe. 

See  Morton’s  Phthifiologia.  Default.  Bennet’s  Theat. 
Tabid.  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms.  Wallis’s  Sydenham. 
Hoffmann.  Farr’s  Aphorifmi  de  Marafmo.  Buchan’s 
Domedie  Medicine.  And  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf-  and  Inq. 


vol.  iv.  p.  289,  Sec.  N.  Robinfon,  M.  D.  on  Confumf. 
tions.  Dr.  Reid  on  the  Phthi/is  Pulmonalis.  Obf.  on  Epide¬ 
mical  Diforders  by  James  Sims,  M.  D.  Cullen’s  Fird 
Lines,  vol.  ii;  p.  356,  edit.  4.  Med.  Communications, 
vol.  i.  p.  359. 

Phthisis  Ischiadica.  See  Tabes  coxAria. 

— -  Pupillje.  A  kind  of  amaurofis. 

-  Humida,  i;  e;  Phthijis  confirm.  \  See 

-  Sicca,  i.  e.  Phthijis  incipiens.  \  Phthisis; 

phh.  A  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  valerian,  but  in 
general  the  garden  valerian  is  undefdood  by  it;  See 
Valeriana. 

PPIYGETHLON,  from  (puon  It  is  reprefented  vari- 
oufly ;  fome  deferibe  it  as  a  broad,  but  not  much  elevated 
tumor,  in  which  there  is  fome  fefemblance  of  a  pudule ; 
it  is  attended  with  violent  pain,  fo  as  fometimes  to  excite 
a  fever.  It  is  flow  in  ripening,  and  is  not  much  of  it  con¬ 
verted  into  pus.  Its  general  feat  is  in  the  arm-pits,  neck, 
and  groins;  Celfus  fays  that  fome  of  his  countrymen  call 
it  panus.  Both  Galen  and  Celfus  fay  that  an  eryfipelatous 
inflammation  is  called  phygethlon.  Celfus,  in  fome  places, 
ranks  it  among  glandular  fwellings;  Some  fix  its  feat  hi 
the  glands  under  the  jaw. 

PHYLACTERIA.  See  Amulet  a. 

PHYLICA.  See  Alaternus. 

PHYMA,  from  tpvoixai,  to  grow,  or  to  be  generated 
from ,  or  from  to  produce.  All  kinds  of  preternatural 
tumors  from  any  part  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  fuch  as 
affedt  the  fuperficies  of  the  Ikin,  and  arife  without  any 
external  caufe,  and  are  generated,  increafed,  inflamed, 
and  fuppurated  in  a  fhort  time.  See  Galen’s  Com.  in  6 
Epid.  Phymata  are  alfo  inflammations  of  the  glands,  which 
fuddenly  break  forth,  and  haften  to  fuppuration.  Paulus, 
lib.  iii.  c.  22.  Sometimes  by  phymatay  fome  fort  of  fcrofu¬ 
lous  tumors  met  with  in  children,  are  thus  called;  and 
fometimes  this  word  fignifies  abfeefs  in  the  inward  parts, 
as  when  there  is  a  vomica  in  the  lungs,  & c.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  to  fignify  a  tubercle,  a  caruncle,  & c.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  phyma  is  a  diminutive  of  phygethlon.  It  is  alfo 
a  little  fweliing  like  a  boil,  fomewhat  round  and  flatter. 

PHYMATA.  Inflammations.  Alfo  the  name  of 
a  kind  of  beaft,  which  if  a  man  looks  at,  he  looks  pale 
for  fome  days  after. 

PHYMOSICA,  ISCHURIA.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
from  a  phymofis.  See  Ischuria. 

PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI.  See  Alkekengi. 
PHYSALUS.  A  road. 

PHYSCONIA.  A  physconY;  It  is  a  hardilh  tu¬ 
mor,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  abominal  cavities  ; 
it  increafes  very  gradually,  is  not  fonorous,'  nor  is  therd 
any  fludtuation  obferved  in  it.  Dr.  Aitken  defines  it  to  be 
a  feirrhus  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexite, 
and  order  intumefeentise,  and  makes  it  a  fynonyme  with 
hypofarca.  Its  fpecies  are  various  as  the  parts  affedted ; 
e.  g.  the  liver,  kidneys,  womb,  ovaries,  mefentery,  in- 
teftines,  omentum,  See.  Other  tumors  on  the  {kin,  & c.  are 
called  by  the  name  of  phyfeonia.  This  difeafe  admits  not 
of  a  cure. 

PHYSOMETRA.  A  tympany  of  the  womb.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexire, 
and  order  intumefeentiae.  It  is  formed  by  air,  &c.  which 
diftend  the  womb,  and  is  called  alfo  hyflerophyfe .  It  may 
be  difeharged  by  rendering  the  os  uteri  internum  per¬ 
vious. 

PHYSIOLOGIA.  Physiology,  from  <pu<ri(,  nature , 
and  teya,  to  treat  of.  That  branch  of  medicine  which  con- 
fiders  nature  with  refpedt  to  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  human  body,  its  parts,  ftrudture,  health,  life, 
fundtions,  and  ceconomy  ;  and  depends  much  on  the 
knowlege  of  anatomy.  See  Sauvages,  Pemberton,  or 
Halier,  on  this  fubjedt. 

PHYSOCELE,  from  ipvaa,  a  flatus ,  2nd  x»x>7,  a  tumor , 

A  wind  rupture,  or  a  windy  tumor.  See  Emphy¬ 
sema. 

PHYTEUMA.  See  Eruca, 

PHYTOLACCA,  from  pviov,  a  plant,  and  laccay  be- 
caufe  of  its  red  colour  like  lacca.  The  flowers  are  ro- 
faceous  and  difpofed  in  bunches  ;  the  berry  is'foft,  glo¬ 
bular,  and  full  of  feeds,  difpofed  in  an  orbicular  order. 
Boerhaave  mentions  two  fpecies. 

PHYTOLACCA  AMERICANA,  called  alfo  [ola- 
nnm  magnum ,  Virgmlanum  rubrum,  Jolanum  racemojum 
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Americ&nm,  pork-physic,  pork-weed,  poke-weed, 
red-weed  of  Virginia,  red-nightshade.  It  is 
found  every  where  in  North  America,  from  Virginia  to 
New  York.  It  is  a  large  plant,  with  a  ftrong  ftem  :  it 
fends  forth  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  large,  fmooth, 
juicy,  oval,  and  entire,  without  indentations  on  the  edge, 
and  placed  alternately.  The  root  is  large  and  perennial, 
runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  divides  into  many  branches. 
It  is  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  are  anodyne.  The  juice  of  the  whole  plant 
is  fharp  and  corrofive  :  it  is  not  ufed  inwardly ;  but  in- 
fpiflated  to  the  confiltence  of  an  ointment,  by  fetting  it 
in  the  fun,  it  is  applied  to  cancers  and  to  ulcers  for  re¬ 
moving  their  callofity.  The  corrofive  part  is  fo  volatile, 
that,  if  the  juice  is  quite  dry,  it  is  ina&ive  and  ufelefs. 
If  the  roots  are  roafted  and  beat  into  a  poultice,  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  ulcers  with  hard  tumors  and  callofities,  it  dif- 
folves  them.  See  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

The  other  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  having  lelfer 
fruit,  and  is  alfo  called  folanum  Barbadenfe. 

PIA  MATER.  Quia  cerebrum  accurate,  ficut  ma¬ 
ter  infantem,  involvit  fie  ab  Arabibus  di£fa,  alfo  called 
localis  membrana.  The  thin  membrane  which  immedi¬ 
ately  involves  the  brain.  It  is  fo  thin  that  it  would 
be  invifible  but  for  its  veffels ;  where  they  do  not  enter 
it  is  quite  tranfparent.  The  brain  is  divided  into  lobes, 
which  form  convolutions,  fomething  of  the  appearance 
of  the  inteftines.  The  pla  mater  covers  the  whole  exter¬ 
nal  furface,  and  fends  proceffes  between  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  the  brain.  The  principal'  veffels  that  go  to 
the  brain  pafs  on  the  pia  mater :  fo  that  its  ufe  is  to 
connect  the  lobuli  of  the  brain,  and  to  fupport  the  veffels. 
Some  defcribe  a  third  covering  of  the  brain,  and  call  it 
arachnoides,  and  place  it  betwixt  the  pla  mater  and  the 
dura  mater  ;  others  make  this  the  external  lamella  of  the 
'pia  mater ,  but  it  is  not  of  that  fignification  which  it  is 
reckoned.  See  Mater. 

PICA,  called  alfo  picatio,  malacia ,  allotriophagia ,  citta. 
Longing.  It  is  a  preternatural  appetite  in  pregnant 
women,  and  fome  lick  perfons  when  about  to  recover. 
It  is  called  pica  from  the  bird  of  that  name,  which  is 
faid  to  be  fubjedf  to  the  fame  diforder.  The  diforder 
confifts  of  a  defire  of  unufual  things  both  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  in  being  tired  of  one  and  wanting  another, 
particularly  things  that  are  accidentally  fmelled.  It  is 
called  malacia ,  from  /jaxctnoi;,  weaknefs.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order 
dyforexise.  In  pregnant  women  it  is  fomewhat  relieved 
by  bleeding,  and  in  about  the  fourth  month  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy  it  leaves  them.  Chlorotic  girls,  and  men  who  labour 
under  fuppreffed  luemorrhoides,  are  very  fubjedf  to  this 
complaint,  and  are  relieved  by  promoting  the  refpedlive 
evacuations.  In  general,  whether  this  diforder  is  obferv- 
ed  in  pregnant  women,  in  perfons  recovering  from  an 
acute  fever,  or  in  thofe  who  labour  under  obftruftion  of 
the  natural  evacuations,  this  craving  of  the  appetite 
fhould  be  indulged. 

PICEA.  See  Abies. 

PICELT.  See  Nicotiana. 

PICHRQCPIOLOS,  from  'snxpos,  bitter ,  and  bile. 

A  perfon  abounding  with  bitter  bile,  or  a  perfon  fubjedb 
to  anger. 

PICTONUM  COLIC  A.  See  Colic  a. 

PIEDRA  DI  COBRA.  See  Cobra  de  capello. 
The  pierres  de  cobras  are  difcovered  by  Felix  Fontana, 
to  be  artificial  productions,  and  to  confift  only  of  calcined 
hartfhorn. 

PIERRE  NOIRE.  See  Ampelitis. 

PILA  HYSTRICIS.  The  bezoar  of  the  porcu¬ 
pine.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

-  Marina.  A  fpecies  of  alcyonium,  or  a  round 

fpherical  ball  found  on  fea-coafts  amongft  wrack.  Leme- 
ry  defcribes  it  as  being  about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  fill, 
fometimes  larger,  fometimes  lefs/f  it  is  lanuginous,  of  a 
dark  colour,  formed  by  a  collection  of  hairs,  fand,  and 
other  impurities  of  the  fea,  united  by  means  of  fome  glu¬ 
tinous  liquor.  It  is  faid  to  kill  worms.  Zwelfer  fays  that 
when  it  is  calcined  it  is  ufeful  in  fcrofula. 

PILEUS.  See  Cucupha.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  coif 
with  which  fome  children  are  born  j  it  is  called  pilcdus , 
galea ,  and  vitta.  . 

PILEOLUS.  See  Pileus  ;  cucupha. 


PILMICTIO.  A  difcharge  of  fubftances  refembling 

hairs  with  the  urine. 

PILOSELLA.  See  Auricula  muris.  A  fpecies 
of  pulmonaria ,  hieracium ,  gnaphalium ,  and  turritis. 

PILULA.  A  pill.  Pills  are  a  form  well  adapted 
for  thofe  medicines  that  operate  in  fmall  dofes,  and  that 
are  oftenfive  in  taking,  or  fo  heavy  that  are  not  eafily 
fufpended  in,  or  mixed  mechanically  with  any  fluid.  They 
difi'olve  the  moft  difficultly,  and  produce  the  moll  gra¬ 
dual  and  lafting  effects  of  any  other  form  ;  this,  in  fome 
cafes,  is  a  difadvantage,  in  others  an  advantage.  Eme¬ 
tics,  if  they  are  ,  retained  long  in  the  ftomach,  ufually 
pafs  off  by  ftool  ;  but  ftomachics  are  proper  for  this 
form. 

Refins  fhould  be  beat  up  with  fpirituous  mixtures,  fuch 
as  the  fyr.  alb.  §  viii.  fp.  vini.  r.  3  h  nr.  gums  with  wa¬ 
ter,  dry  powders  with  theconf.  cynofb.  ormucilag.  e  gum 
arab. 

Gold  and  filver  leaf  do  not  diffolve  in  the  ftomach,  and 
often  hinder  the  pills  from  difl'olving,  therefore  fhould 
never  be  ufed. 

What  cannoj:  be  included  in  four  or  five  pills,  for  one 
dofe,  is  not  fit  for  this  form.  It  is  a  term  given  to 
feveral  compounds,  many  of  which  will  be  found  under 
fome  one  of  the  principal  ingredients,  as  Pilules  e  gum- 
mi.  See  Asa  foetida. 

PILUS.  A  HAIR. 

PIMENTA,  vel  Pimento.  All-spice,  or  Ja¬ 
maica  pepper.  See  Piper  Jamaicensis. 
PIMPERNELLA.  See  Anagallis. 

PIMPILIM.  Long  pepper.  See  Piper  longum. 

PIMPINELLA.  Burnet  or  saxifrage,  and 
burnet  saxifrage.  It  is  called  faxifrag a  becaufe  it 
grows  out  of  the  rocks,  as  if  it  broke  through  them  ;  and 
not  becaufe  of  its  efficacy  in  breaking  the  ftone  in  the  hu¬ 
man  bladder.  Boerhaave  reckons  up  eight  fpecies.  The 
fpecies  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College,-  is  the  pimpi - 
nella  faxifragcs,  or  pimpinella  fanguiforbesfolia,,  foliis  pin- 
natis,  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotundis,  floribus  umbellatis 
albis,  Linn.  It  is  called  alfo  Janguiforba ,  pimpinella 
minor,  tragofelimim ,  / mailer  burnet  faxifrage .  A  pe¬ 

rennial  umbelliferous  plant :  grows  in  dry  .pafture  1 
grounds,  and  is  the  poterium  fanguiforba,  Linn.  Like- 
wife  it  is  a  name  for  agrimonoides ;  and  a  fpecies  of 
melianthus. 

Pimpinella  Alba  Germanorum,  called  alfo 
pimpinella  faxifraga  major.  Greater  or  white  bur¬ 
net,  or  saxifrage.  Some  of  its  leaves  are  deeply  cut, 
the  odd  one  into  three  feblions.  It  is  common  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  rarely  met  with  in  England. 

All  the  fpecies  are  joined  into  one  by  Linnaeus  :  their 
qualities  are  alfo  fimilar.  The  roots  have  a  hot  pungent 
tafte,  which  is  not  durable.  When  frefh  they  affe£t 
the  eyes  like  muftard  and  horferadifh.  In  drying  they 
lofe  all  their  fubtil  matter  *,  water  partially  extratts  their 
virtue,  but  fpirit  completely.  When  diftilled  with 
water  they  afford  a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  is  acrid 
and  fiery.  -  Thefe  roots  are  warm  and  {Emulating,  ape¬ 
rient  and  diuretic,  and  are  ufeful  when  tenacious  humours 
offend. 

There  is  a  fpecies  which  is  called  nigra ,  from  its  being 
externally  of  a  bright  blaek  colour,  whilft  thofe  of  others 
are  whitifh  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  yielding  a  bluifli  oil :  it 
grows  wild  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Whatever  has 
been  faid  of  the  value  of  thefe  as  medicines  by  Sthal 
and  others,  they  are  not  confidered  of  any  repute  in  the 
prefent  practice. 

-  Anisum.  Anise.  'The  annifeeds  of  the  fhops  j 

are  the  feeds  of  the  pimpinella  anifum ,  or  pimpinella 
ZEgyptiaca,  foliis  radicalibus  trifidis  incifis  floribus  flave- 
fcentibus.  Linn.  See  Anisum,  and  Anisum  Indi-* 

CUM. 

PINASTELLUM.  See  Peusedanum. 

PINEALIS  GLANDULA,  from  pinea ,  a  pine  applet 
to  which  it  hath  fome  refemblance,  alfo  called  conarium . 
The  pineal  gland.  It  is  a Toft  grey ifh  body,  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  plexus  choroides, 
and  is  fituated  on  the  cella  turcica  of  the  os  fphenoides. 
Its  ufe,  or  that  it  is  a  gland,  are  alike  uncertain.  See 
Cerebrum. 

PINEUS  PURGANS.  See  Cataputia  minor. 
PINGUEDINOSA  MEMBRANA.  The  cellu- 
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LAR  MEMBRANE  is  fo  called,  where  the  oily  matter 
contained  in  it  almoft  diflolves  fpontaneoufly. 
PINGUEDO.  I  F  s  Anpp^ 

PINGUIS.  S  b  b  Adeps. 

PINGUICULA.  A  plant  fo  called  by  Gefner,  be- 
caufe  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the  touch.  See  Sanicula 
ebor. 

PINGULUM.  See  Artemesia. 

PINHONES.  The  Barbadoes  nut-tree.  See 
Cataputia  minor. 

PINNA.  A  wing.  The  lateral  and  inferior  parts 
of  the  nofe  are  called  pinna  and  ala  naji  \  and  the  fupe- 
rior  broad  parts  of  the  ears  are  alfo  fo  called,  and  Ala: 
auris.  See  Auricula. 

PINNA,  or  pinna  marina.  A  fea  fhell  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  form,  and  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies.  Large 
pearls  are  fometimes  found  in  them.  See  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

PINNACULUM  FORNICIS  GUTTURALIS.  The 

UVULA. 

PINO.  The  name  of  a  fpecies  of  nettle  in  Brafd. 

PINUS.  The  pine-tree.  It  differs  from  the  fir-tree 
in  having  its  leaves  Handing  in  pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being 
folitaryi  The  pine  abounds  with  the  fame  kind  of  refin- 
ous  juiee  as  does  the  fir-tree.  The  cones  tafte  agreeably, 
and  are  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  fweet  almonds.  The  re- 
fin  of  the  pine-tree  is  called  frankincenfe.  Some  fay  it  is 
the  refin  of  the  pinafter,  which  grows  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Germany  j  others  fay  it  is  only  produced  in  Arabia. 
It  is  a  folid  brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  globes  of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  internally  whitifh,  or 
variegated  with  whitifh  fpecks ;  it  hath  a  bitterifh  acrid 
tafte,  but  no  confiderable  frnell :  it  totally  diffolves  in 
rebtified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  water  fcarcely  affebts  it.  It 
is  a  mild  corroborant,  though  rarely  ufed,  except  in 
plafters. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  pine-trees ;  among  the  reft 
are  the  tada,  which  grows  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons. 

The  bark  of  all  the  pine-trees  is  aftringent,  and  the  tops 
are  antifcorbutic  ;  but  the  virtues  of  all  the  pine-trees 
feem  to  depend  upon  the  turpentine  they  contain.  See 
Raii  Hift.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  cataputia  mi¬ 
nor,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  Abies,  which  fee. 

PIPER.  Pepper.  Arum  mofchatum.  Itisthefmall 
round  aromatic  fruit  of  a  trailing  plant,  which  grows  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Malabar.  There  is  variety  of  fub- 
ftances  of  this  name,  which  are  diltinguifhed  by  particu¬ 
lar  epithets  annexed  to  the  term,  viz. 

Piper  album,  alfo  called  piper  maturum,  decorti- 
catum,  leucopiper ,  white  pepper.  The  black-pepper , 
when  ripe,  is  macerated  and  decorticated,  and  then  fold 
as  another  fpecies. 

The  black-pepper  is  hotter  and  ftronger  than  the  white', 
they  both  feem  to  heat  the  conftitution  more  than  fome 
other  fpices  that  are  of  equal  pungency  upon  the  palate ; 
and  from  thefe  fpices  they  differ  in  this,  that  their  pun¬ 
gency  does  not  refide  in  the  volatile  parts  or  effential  oil, 
but  in  a  fubftance  of  a  more  fixed  kind,  which  does  not 
arife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Pepper  infufed  in  wa¬ 
ter  impregnates  it  very  ftrongly  with  its  flavour,  but  not 
with  its  tafte  ;  by  boiling  a  little  while,  a  little  more  of 
its  pungent  matter  vs  extracted,  and  its  flavour  diflipated. 
Diftilled  with  water,  a  thin,  light,  and  limpid  oil  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  which  is  very  mild,  for  'if  a  drop  falls  on  the  tongue, 
it  only  excites  a  grateful  moderate  warmth.  Rectified 
fpirit  completely  extracts  the  pungent  part  of  the  pepper •, 
the  tinfture  is  hot  and  fiery,  and  when  evaporated,  a 
ftill  more  fiery  extra£t  is  left  behind.  The  quantity  of 
extraft  it  nearly  the  fame  from  both  the  forts  of  pepper , 
but  that  from  the  white  is  the  weakeft. 

- -  Indicum,  called  alfo  capjicum,  capo  molago , 

piper  Hifpanicum,  piper  Lufitanicum,  folanum  urens, 
Jiliquaftrum  Plinii ,  piper  Brafilianum,  piper  Guineenfe, 
piper  Calecuticum,  Guinea  pepper.  It  is  the  capjicum 
annuum ;  or  capjicum  caule  herbaceo,  pedunculis  foli- 
tariis,  Linn.  It  is  in  long,  roundifh,  taper  pods,  divided 
into  two  or  three  cells  full  of  fmall  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  When  this  fruit  is 
frefli  it  hath  a  penetrating  acrid  frnell :  to  the  tafte  it  is 
pungent  and  acrid  it  produces  a  painful  burning  in  the 
mouth,  like  that  from  arum-root.  Rectified  fpirit  takes 
up  its  pungency,  and  if  the  tindlure  is  evaporated,  the  re¬ 
maining  extract  is  exceffively  fiery.  This  kind  of  pepper 


is  given  in  fmall  quantities,  as  one  of  the  higheft  ftimu- 
lants  in  cold,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  temperaments,  in  fome 
paralytic  cafes,  in  relaxations  and  infenfibility  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  for  promoting  the  efficacy  of  aloetic  medicines* 
and  the  deobftruent  gums  in  uterine  diforders.  This  is 
without  odour,  or  particular  tafte,  and  is  fo  readily  diffu- 
fible  that  it  joins  agreeably  and  conveniently  with  any 
other  condiment,  or  fauce.  It  feems  to  ftimulate  the  fto- 
mach,  and  promote  digeftion;  and  taken  in  largely  is 
certainly  the  moft  heating  of  the  condiments.  Bergius 
fays  he  has  very  often  feen  long  protrafted  intermittents 
cured  by  the  following  powder,  without  any  relapfe. 
Six  grains  of  Indian  pepper*  and  two  fcruples  of  bay  ber¬ 
ries,  in  powder,  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which 
was  given  on  the  approach  of  the  firft  rigor,  another  the: 
day  following  at  the  fame  hour,  and  the  laft  on  the  third 
day.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  A  fpecies  of  this  is  called  in  the 
Weft  Indies  bib.d-pepper,  and  is  the  bafis  of  a  powder 
brought  from  thence  under  the  name  of  Cayenne ,  or  Ca- 
yan-pepper.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  Guinea-pepper , 
viz.  the  cGlchotcs ,  chilterpin ,  tenalchiles ,  and  chilpelaguai 
There  is  a  fifth  fpecies,  which  grows  in  Peru  and  is  call¬ 
ed  agy. 

Piper  Jamaicense,  alfo  called  piper  caryophyllatum , 
amomum ,  caryophillus  aromaticiis  Americanus ,  pimenta , 
piper  odoratum  Jamaicenfe ,  pimento,  All-spice,  and 
Jamaica  pepper.  The  dried  unripe  aromatic  berry 
of  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  myrtle,  called  by  Linnaeus 
myrtus  pimenta,  or  myrtus  JamaicenJis,  fol.  oblongo-ovatis 
glabris  alternis,  racemis  terminalibus  &  lateralibus,  frudtu 
orbiculari.  This  kind  of  pepper  is  moderately  warm,  of 
an  agreeable  flavour,  fomewhat  refembling  a  mixture  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  whence  its  name  of  all- 
fpice.  Diftilled  with  water  it  yields  an  elegant  effential 
oil,  which  finks  in  water ;  it  is  moderately  pungent,  ill 
frnell  and  flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  rather 
a  mixture  of  thofe  of  cloves  and  nutmegs  ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  decocftion,  infpiffated,  leaves  an.extrabl  fomewhat  un¬ 
grateful,  but  not  pungent,  and  the  berry  itfelf  is  wholly 
deprived  of  its  tafte  as  well  as  flavour,  the  warmth  of 
this  fpice  refiding  rather  in  the  volatile  than  in  the  fixed 
part.  Redfified  fpirit  takes  up  all  its  virtue,  but  gives 
over  little  or  nothing  with  it  in  diftillation.  The  fpiritu- 
ous  extraft  poffeffes  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of  this  pep¬ 
per  ;  it  is  very  warm  and  pungent,  but  not  fiery,  like 
thofe  of  the  black  and  white  peppers. 

The  Jamaica  pepper  is  often  fubftituted  for  the  black 
and  white  forts. 

Half  a  pound  of  this  pepper  is  put  into  three  gallons  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  diftilled.  This  water  is  fubftituted  for 
the  aq.  aromatic  a,  and  the  aqua  rnirabilis  offormer  difpen- 
fatories. 

The  London  College  order  a  water  to  be  made  from 
half  a  pound  of  the  berries  of  pimento  bruifed,  put  into  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  avoid  an  empyreuma,  from 
which,  after  maceration  for  twenty-four  hours,  one  gallon 
is  to  be  diftilled,  and  this  is  called  Aqua  Pimento. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper  is  generally  fubftituted  for 
the  oil  of  cloves,  and  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of 
nutmegs. 

- Longum,  called  alfo  macropiper,  catu-tirpali 

pimpilim.  Long  pepper.  Piper  longum,  or  piper  Indi¬ 
cum  longum,  fol.  cordatis  petiolatis  feffilibufque,  Linn. 
Indian  long  pepper  tree.  Of  this  there  are  three 
fpecies,  They  are  produced  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
pods  are  round,  about  an  inch  long,  or  rather  more,  with 
numerous  minute  grains  within  them.  This  is  hotter 
and  more  pungent  than  any  of  the  other  forts  of  pepper  ; 
in  its  pharmaceutic  properties  it  agrees  with  them  en¬ 
tirely.  Dr.  Cullen  fays  it  has  precifely  the  fame  qualities, 
only  in  a  weaker  degree,  and  therefore  thinks  the  piper 
nigrum  Ihould  be  employed  in  its  Head,  in  various  compo- 
fitions  where  it  enters.  Mat.  Med. 

The  black  pepper  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
is  moft  ufed  in  food.  The  long  is  the  ftrongeft  arid  moft 
ufed  in  medicine  :  the  white  is  weakeft,  and  feldom  ufed 
in  either.  .Their  warmth  and  pungency  refide  chiefly  in 
their  refin  ;  their  aroma  in  an  effential  oil. 

The  general  virtues  of  all  the  peppers,  are,  they  are  fto- 
machic,  carminative,  and  ufeful  in  low  phlegmatic  and 
leucophlegmatic  habits,  and  heating  to  the  conftitution  ; 
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t«n  grams  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day  to  affift  digeftion. 
When  aftringents  have  failed,  a  diarrhoea  hath  been  cured 
by  9  i.  of  pepper  with  3  fs.  of  a  diacodium,  twice  a  day. 

Piper  Longum  foliorum  nervis,  &c.  See 
Betle. 

— —  Murale.  See  Sedum. 

—  Nigrum,  called  alfo  molago-codi ,  melano-piper  y 
iaday  molanga,  piper  aromaticum,  spice,  black  pep¬ 
per.  It  is  the  piper  nigrum ,  or  piper  rotundum  nigrum , 
foliis  ovatis  fubfeptemnerviis  glabris,  petiolis  fimpliciffi- 
mis,  Linn.  The  black-pepper  tree. 

This  is  probably  gathered  before  it  is  ripe  ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Java,  Malabar,  &c. 

There  are  other  fpecies  of  peppers ,  but  they  are  of  but 
little  note  in  medicine.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works; 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

— —  Caryophyllatum.  See  Piper  Jamai- 
cense. 

• -  Caudatum.  Cubebs.  See  Nhandu,  and 

Cubebje. 

-  CniAPiE.  Jamaica  pepper.  See  Pip.  Ja- 

MAICi 

-  Favasci.  See  Cassia  c aryophyllat a. 

PIPERITIS.  Dittander.  See  Lepidium. 

PIRAMIDALIA  CORPORA.  The  fmall  eminencies 
©n  the  lower  part  of  the  Medulla  oblongata, 
which  fee. 

PISCATOR  REGIS.  See  Alcedo. 

PISCIS  SACER.  See  Aurata. 

PISHAMIN  VIRGINIANUM.  A  fpecies  of  guaja- 
cana. 

PISIFORME,  Os.  See  Lenticulare,  and  Car¬ 
pus. 

PISLOTHRA.  Medicines  which  take  off  the  hair. 

PISONIA.  It  is  a  plant  which  is  found  in  the  Well 
Indies;  the  natives  call  it  fingrigo.  Father  Plumier  called 
it  Pifonia,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Wm.  Pifo. 

PISSiEUM  INDICUM.  See  Petroleum.  Bare. 

PISS ASPH ALTOS.  Common  fossile  pitch. 
See  Bitumen. 

PISSELiEUM,  from  ns i<ros/\y  pitchy  and  eXa/ov,  oil. 
Oil  of  pitch.  Bitumen  Barbadenfe.  It  is  of  the  fame 
nature  as  tar.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  pitch  ;  wool  is 
faid  to  be  fpread  over  the  boiling  pitch,  and  when  it  is 
foaked  with  the  riling  vapour  it  is  rung  into  a  veffel,  and 
this  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  pitch  is  boiling  :  but  the 
common  method  of  diftilling  to  obtain  effential  oil  is  more 
probably  ufed. 

PISSELAION.  Oil  of  cedar.  See  Pix  liquid  a. 

PISSINUM  OLEUM.  See  Brutia. 

PISTACHIA.  Lentiscus.  See  Lentiscus. 

Pistachia.  Jamaica  birch. 

PISTACIA,  called  alfo  terebinthus  Indica  Theophrafliy 
Biftachium.  The  sistic  nut-tree,  or  the  pista¬ 
chio  NUT-TREE. 

Piftachio  nuts  are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale  green- 
ilh  coloyr  covered  with  a  yellow  or  a  red  Ikin.  They  are 
brought  from  the  Levant.  The  kernels  are  agreeable 
to  the  tafle,  are  fweetilh  and  unctuous,  and  of  the 
fame  general  nature  as  almonds.  See  Raii  Hill.  Miller’s 
Bot.  Off. 

PISTILLUM.  The  pointal  or  style.  It  is 
that  column  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower,  rifing 
bn  the  top  of  the  embryo,  and  is  generally  furrounded  with 
the  chives.  Thefe  differ  greatly  in  their  form,  for  in  fome 
flowers  they  are  roundifh,  in  others  triangular,  oval,  or 
fquare. 

PISTOLOCHIA.  See  Aristolochia  ;  alfo  called 
ferpentaria  Virginiana. 

Pistolochia  concava.  See  Fumaria  bul- 
bosa. 

PISUM.  The  Pea.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  they  are  not  noted  for  their  medical  virtues. 
They  are  foftening  and  laxative.  They  are  lefs  nutrient 
and  lefs  flatulent  than  the  bean,  and  generally  more  ten¬ 
der,  the  fweeter  and  more  mucilaginous  they  are,  the 
more  nutritive. 

Pisum  arborescens.  See  Cajan. 

PITHA.  A  name  for  the  cereus  fcandens  minor  tri- 
gonus,  &c. 

PIT  rONIA.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Miller.  There 
are  feven  fpecies  in  the  warm  .parts  of  America. 


PITUITA.  So  fome  call  the  water  which  comes  form' 
the  ftomach  of  fome  patients  while  falling  in  a  morning. 
See  Pituit ARIA  membrana. 

Pituita  alba.  The  fame  as  Anasarca. 

PITUITARIA.  It  is  that  fpecies  of  diarrhoea  called 
diarrhoea  mucofa.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Pituitaria  glandula.  The  pituitary 
gland  It  is  a  fmall  fpongy  body,  lodged  in  the  fella 
fphenoidalis,  between  the  fphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura 
mater  it  is  of  a  Angular  fubftance,  not  appearing  to  be 
either  medullary  or  glandular ;  on  the  outfide  it  is  partly 
greyifh  and  partly  reddilh,  and  white  within.  It  is  tranf- 
verfely  oval,  and  on  the  lower  part,  in  fome  fubjefts,  it  is 
divided  by  a  fmall  notch  into  two  lobes,  like  a  kidney- 
bean.  It  is  covered  by  the  pia  mater  as  by  a  bag,  the  ; 
opening  of  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  infundibulum, 
and  it  is  furrounded  by  the  fmall  circular  finufes,  which 
communicate  with  the  finus  cavernofi. 

-  Membrana.  The  pituitary  membrane. 

It  is  that  which  lines  the  whole  internal  nares,  the  cel¬ 
lular  convolutions,  the  conchae,  the  fides  of  the  feptum 
narium,  and,  by  an  uninterrupted  continuation,  the 
inner  furface  of  the  finus  frontales  and  maxi^lares,  and  of 
the  du£tus  fechrymales,  palatini,  and  fphenoidales..  It 
is  alfo  continued  down  from  the  nares  of  the  pharynx-, 
feptum  palati,  &c.  It  is  termed  pituitaria ,  becaufe  that 
through  the  greateft  part  of  its  extent  it  feparates  a  muci¬ 
laginous  lymph,  called  pituita  by  the  ancients.  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  of  different  ftrudlures  in  different  parts ;  fome- 
times  it  is  thin,  in  other  places  it  is  thick  and  fpongy ; 
it  is  thickeft  on  the  feptum  narium,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  inner  nares,  and  the  conchae  ;  in  the  finufes  it  is 
thinner;  on  the  fide  next  the  periofteum  and  perichon¬ 
drium,  it  is  plentifully  llored  with  fmall  glands.  See 
Cerebrum. 

PITUITOSUS  MORBUS.  So  the  ancients  called  the 
nervous  fever. 

PITYRIASIS.  A  fcorbutic  diforder  of  the  head,  chin, 
and  eye-brows  ;  called  alfo  porrigo. 

PITYROIDES.  An  epithet  for  a  fort  of  fediment  in 
the  urine,  which  refembles  bran. 

PITYUSA.  See  Tithymalus. 

PIX.  Pitch. 

Pix  Burgundica.  Burgundy  pitch.  It  is  the 
refin  of  fome  turpentine-trees,  lefs  diverted  of  its  oil  than 
is  the  common  refin.  Some  fay  it  is  from  the  mountain- 
pine.  It  is  alfo  called  white  pitch.  It  is  from  the 
pinus  abiesy  or  pinus  foliis  folitariis  fubulatis  macronatis 
lrcvibus  bifariam  verfis,  Linn. 

-  Liquid  A.  Tar.  Diofcorides  calls  it  pifj'celaion. 

It  is  the  produce  of  all  refinous  trees ;  it  was  firft  got  from 
cedar,  larch,  fir,  pitchy  but  now  it  is  chiefly  from  pine- 
trees.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  pinus  (fylveftris)  foliis 
geminis :  primordialibus  folitariis  glabris,  Linn.  &  pinus 
(abies)  foliis  folitariis  fubulatis  mucronatis  laevibus  bifariam 
verfis,  Linn.  The  wood  is  inclofed  in  a  large  oven, 
which  hands  within  another  oven  ;  the  fpace  betwixt 
them  receives  the  fire  ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  inner  oven 
runs  a  gutter,  by  which  the  tar  is  conveyed  off  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  melts  out  from  the  wood. 

Tar  differs  from  turpentine  in  having  received  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  empyreumatic  impreffion  from  the  fire,  and  in 
containing  along  with  the  pungent,  bitter,  terebinthinate 
matter,  a  portion  of  the  acid  which  is  extricated  from  tire 
wood  by  the  heat,  and  likewife  of  its  gummy  or  mucila¬ 
ginous  matter :  by  the  mediation  of  thefe  principles,  a 
part  of  the  terebinthinate  oil  and  refin  becomes  diffolv- 
able  in  watery  liquors,  which  extract  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines. 

Diftilled  in  a  common  ftill  it  affords  the  common  black 
pitchy  an  efiential  oil,  called  from  the  name  of  the  tree 
whence  the  tar  is  obtained  ol.  pini,  or  ol.  tsedee,  and  an 
acid  fpirit.  This  oil  hath  the  fame  general  nature  as  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  is  impregnated  with  the  empyreu¬ 
matic  flavour  of  the  tar :  a  leg  of  mutton,  whilft  roaft- 
ing,  balled  with  tar  inftead  of  butter,  and  a  (harp  Ikewer 
frequently  thruft  into  its  fubftance,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
gravy,  affords  in  the  dripping-pan  a  compofition  which 
has  been  faid  to  cure  tire  lepra  idlhyofis,  by  the  body,  be¬ 
ing  anointed  with  it  all  over  for  three  or  four  nights  fuc- 
ceifively.  Dr.  Cullen  has  in  one  inftance  employed  it 
with  great  fuccefs.  Mat.  Medica. 

Water  in  which  tar  hath  been  fteeped  is  an  ufeful  re¬ 
medy- 
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medy  in  many  diforders.  It  may  be  drank  either  warm 
or  cold.  In  acute  difeafes  it  is  taken  as  freely  as  the 
third  may  demand  it  J  and  in  chronical  diforders,  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  may  be  taken  every  day,  at  three  or  four 
•times,  beginning  with  the  firft  draught  whilft  the  ftomach 
is  empty.  It  is  a  good  deobftruent ;  it  is  warming  and 
{Emulating ;  it  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  perfpiration, 
and  the  grofler  evacuations. 

“Tar- water  is  made  by  putting  two  pounds  of  Norway 
tar  to  a  gallon  of  water,  ftirring  them  well  together  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  after  fettling  two  days,  the 
clear  liquor  mull  be  poured  off.  Of  this  a  pint  or  more 
may  be  taken  every  day.  Thofe  who  are  curious  to  fee 
the  variety  of  diforders  againft  which  this  water  is  faid 
to  be  a  fpecific,  may  confult  the  biftiop  of  Cloyne’s  Trea- 
tife  on  ’Tar- Water.  In  many  inftances  this  preparation, 
fays  Dr.  Cullen,  has  appeared  to  {Lengthen  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach,  to  excite  appetite,  promote  digeftion,  and 
to  cure  all  the  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia.  At  the  fame  time 
it  manifeftly  promotes  the  excretions,  particularly  that 
of  urine  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  prefumed  to  happen  in 
that  of  others.  From  all  thefe  operations,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious,  that  in  many  diforders  of  the  fyftem,  this  medi¬ 
cine  may  be  highly  ufeful.  Materia.  Medica. 

PlX  NIGRA,  called  all  pix  Jicca,  pix  arida,  palimpiffa 
Diofcoridi.  Common  black  pitch,  dry  or  stone 

PITCH;  ' 

It  is  tar  dried  by  heat,  or  what  remains  of  tar  after 
diftilling  the  eflential  oil  from  it ;  thus  pitch  is  freed  from 
the  greateft  part  of  the  eflential  oil,  and  the  acid  and 
aqueous  parts  of  tar. 

PLACEBO.  A  common  place  method  or  medicine. 

PLACENTA,  from  ms Xaxot/f,  a  cake.  In  botany  it 
is  that  part  of  the  pod  or  hulk  of  a  plant  to  which  the 
feeds  are  faftened,  and  by  which  they  are  nourifhed  until 
they  are  ripe.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a  congeries  of  blood- 
vefiels  which  adhere  to  the  uterus  during  geftation,  and 
is  called  hepar  uterinum ,  which,  together  with  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  funis  umbilicalis,  is  excluded  generally  after 
the  foetus ;  they  are  all  altogether  called  the  after-bur- 
den,  the  after-birth,  and  the  fecundines.  The  placenta 
is  a  round  cake ,  thick  in  the  middle,  And  thinner  towards 
the  edges  j  fometimes  it  is  oval,  at  others  it  is  divided 
into  two,  as  it  were,  adhering  to  each  other  by  the  mem¬ 
branes.  It  hath  an  internal  convex  furface,  where  the 
funis  is  inferted,  and  an  external  concave  furface,  which 
feems  compofed  of  lobes.  When  there  are  two  children 
there  are  two  placenta  \  and  when  they  are  to  appear  as 
one,  they  are  really  two  for  the  moft  part,  for  they  have 
no  communication  of  veffels.  The  placenta  hath  gene¬ 
rally  been  fuppofed  to  ftick  to  the  fundus,  but  that  is 
uncertain ;  it  adheres  to  that  part  of  the  uterus  which  it 
happens  to  fall  upon.  The  placenta  is  made  up  of  one 
vein,  and  of  two  arteries,  which  ramify  together,  the 
largeft  being  on  the  internal  furface  ;  and  even  the  pa¬ 
renchymatous  fubftance  appears  by  injections  to  be  quite 
vafcular.  No  nerves  were  ever  found  in  the  placenta. 

In  midwifery,  many  are  in  a  hurry  to  bring  away  the 
placenta ,  and  to  that  end  introduce  their  hands  into  the 
uterus  to  feparate  it  therefrom ;  but,  if  left  to  itfelf  a 
little  while,  frefh  pains  will  feparate  it,  and.  during  their 
aCtion  it  is  eafily  drawn  away  by  gently  pulling  at  the  fu¬ 
nis  ;  and  again,  as  by  introducing  the  hand  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  uterus  is  fometimes  excited,  patience  is  always 
to  be  exercifed  in  this  affair.  It  hath  long  fince  been 
obferved,  that  haftening  the  placenta  was  one  caufe  of 
difficulty  in  delivering  it.  Many  of  the  moft  eminent 
practitioners  agree,  that  a  flooding  only  can  juftify  the 
fpeedy  feparation  of  the  placenta.  When  neceflity  obliges 
the  praCtitioner  to  introduce  a  hand  into  the  uterus,  the 
back  of  the  hand  fhould  be  toward  the  uterus,  and  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  kept  as  clofe  to  the  placenta  as  poflible, 
in  feparating  it,  that  the  womb  may  not  be  injured.  Be- 
fides  the  publications  on  the  praCtice  of  midwifery,  fee 
Tolver’s  Prefent  State  of  Midwifery  in  Paris. 

PLACTUL7E.  See  Moriones. 

PLADAROTIS.  A  fungous  tubercle  in  the  infide  of 
the  eye-lid. 

PLAGiE.  Solutions  of  continuity,  wounds,  ftripes, 
blows,  &c.  It  is  fynonymous  with, Locales. 

PLANCUS.  See  Leiopodes. 

•  PLANTA.  A  PLANT  or  VEGETABLE.  It  is  an  or- 
ganical  body,  deftitute  of  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motions  •, 


it  adheres  to  fome  other  body  fo  as  to  draw  from  it  it 
nourifhments  .propagating  itfelf  by  feed.  Under  this 
generical  name  are  included  trees,  fhr.ubs,  under-fhrubs, 
and  herbs.  Moft  plants  are  hermaphrodite,  having  the 
male  and  female  parts  in  the  fame  flower ;  others  bear 
flowers  on  the  fame  flem,  fome  of  which  are  male  and 
others  female ;  of  this  fort  are  the  melon  and  cucumberl 
Some  whole  plants  bear  flowers,  which  are  never  fol- 
lowed  by  any  fruit ;  whilft  others  of  the  fame  fpecies 
bear  fruit  without  flowers,  and  hence  are  diftinguiihed 
into  male  and  female  plants',  of  this  fort  are  the  hop, 
hemp,  poplar  tree,  &c.  The  female  flowers  are  only  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fruit ;  the  hermaphrodites  are  reckoned  among 
the  female  in  this  refpeCl:.  Inftances  are  well  authenti¬ 
cated  of  the  fecundating  farina,  from  the  male  flower, 
being  carried  to  the  female  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  the 
diftance  of  fifteen  leagues. 

Plants  can  no  more  exift  without  nourifhment  and  air, 
than  animals  can.  Their  nourifhment  is  from  oil  rendered 
mifcible  with  water,  by  the  intervention  of  alkaline  halts, 
or  alkaline  earth  :  hence  all  good  foils  contain  fome  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  :  and  the  oily  matter  is 
attraded  from  the  air,  -which  is  by  putrefaCHons,  exhala¬ 
tions,  &c.  abundantly  fupplied  therewith.  The  radical 
fibres  attraCt  apart,  and  the  leaves  imbibe  another  portion 
of  nourifhment ;  the  firft  from  the  earth,  the  latter  from 
the  air. 

To  a  portion  of  iron  in  plants,  their  green  colour  is  at¬ 
tributed  ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  happen  to  them  from  an  exclufion  of  the  fun 
and  air,  or  their  free  admiffion,  from  putrefaCHon,  &c. 

On  the  ftruCture  and  nourifhment  of  plants,  fee  Dr. 
Grew ;  and  on  the  fleep  of  plants,  fee  Dr.  Hill.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  for  the  metatarfus,  and  fome  vegetable 
produH,  viz. 

Planta  mirabilis.  See  Nepenthes. 

-  Mirabilis  distillatori a.  See  Bandaru. 

-  Zeylanica.  See  Mentha  palustris. 

PLANTAGO.  Plant  a  in.  It  is  a  fmall  perennial 
plant,  common  in  fields,  or  by  road-fides  ;  the  leaves  lie  on 
the  ground,  have  naked '  unbranched  ftalks,  bearing  on 
the  top  a  fpike  of  fmall,  imperfeCf,  four-leaved  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  little  capfules,  which  opening  hori¬ 
zontally,  flied  numerous  crooked  feeds  It  is  alfo  a  name 
for  a  fpecies  of  coronopus,  and  of  pjyllium. 

Plantago  Latifolia,  called  alfo  feptinervia,  hepta- 
pleuron  arnoglofjum.  Bboad-leaved  plantain,  com¬ 
mon  greater  plantain,  way'-bread.  Plantago 
major,  or  plantago  latifolia  major,  foliis  ovatis  glabris, 
fcapo  tereti,  fpica  flofeulis  imbricatis,  Linn.  It  hath  oval 
leaves,  feven  ribs  which  are  prominent  on  the  lower 
fide,  running  from  end  to  end.  It  flowers  in  May. 

-  Minor,  called  alio  anguftifolia,  quinque  nervia, 

bipemulla,  penta  neuron,  pentaplcurum.  Rib- wort  the 
greater  narrow-leaved  plantain.  It  hath  ob¬ 
long,  five-ribbed  leaves,  and  fhort  thick  fpikes. 

The  leaves  of  both  thefe  forts  are  ranked  amongft  vul- 
neraries,  and  are  mildly  aftringent ;  they  may  be  ufed  in¬ 
differently,  but  they  are  rarely  noticed  in  the  prefent 
praCtice.  Boerhaave  enumerates  feventeen  fpecies. 

PLANTARES.  Branches  of  the  nerves  called  popll- 

( eus . 

Plantares  Venje.  The  tibialis  pofterior  having 
defeended  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  forms  thefe  veins,  by  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  tranfverfe  arches,  which  communicate 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  faphena,  and  fend  ramifi¬ 
cations  to  the  toes. 

PLANTARIS  ARTERIA  EXTERNA.  It  is  one  of 
the  divifions  of  the  pofterior  tibial  artery.  It  pafles  on 
the  concave  fide  of  the  os  calcis,  obliquely  under  the  foie  of 
the  foot,  to  the  bafis  of  the  fifth  metatarfal  bone,  and  from 
thence  it  runs  in  a  kind  of  arch  toward  the  great  toe,  com¬ 
municating  there  with  the  tibialis  anterior,  which  perfo¬ 
rates  the  interofieous  mufcles.  The  convex  fide  of  this  arch 
fupplies  both  fides  of  the  laft  three  toes,  and  the  outfide 
of  the  fecond  toe,  forming  fmall  communicating  arches 
at  the  end,  and  fometimes  at  the  middle  of  each  toe,  as 
in  the  hand.  The  concave  fide  of  the  arch  fur  nifties  die 
neighbouring  parts. 

Plantaris  ARTERIA  interna.  It  is  alfo  a  divi- 
fion  of  the  pofterior  tibial  artery.  This  inner  plantaris 
having  reached  beyond  the  middle  of  the  foie  of  the  foct, 
is  divided  into  two.,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  great  toe, 
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Communicating  with  the  branch  of  the  tibialis  anterior ; 
the  other  is  diftributed  to  the  firft  phalanges  of  the  other 
toes,  communicating  with  the  ramifications  from  the 
arch  already  mentioned. 

Plantaris  Musculus.  The  mufcle  whofe  tendon 
covers  the  planta,  the  foie  of  the  foot.  It  is  alfo  called  tibi¬ 
alis  gracilis.  It  riles  from  the  outer  condyl ;  it  pafles  down 
between  the  gaftrocnemius  and  the  foleus,  and  is  united 
by  a  cellular  membrane  to  the  tendo  Achillis.  Window 
thinks  that  as  it  is  attached  to  the  capfular  ligament,  it 
ferves  to  keep  it  from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of 
the  joint.  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  hath  fome  aClion  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  feeing  it  is  always  diftinCt. 

PLANTULA  MARILANDICA.  See  Gensing  & 
Araliastrum. 

PLANUM.  Metatarfus. 

Planum  os.  It  is  the  external  lateral  portion  of  the 
ctlimoides.  Itsoutfide,  next  the  orbit  of  the  eye  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  is  fmooth  ;  whence  its  name.  See  Eth- 
Moides  os. 

PLASTICUS,  Plastic,  from  ©xac-  <ru>,  to  form.  For¬ 
mative,  or  endued  with  a  faculty  of  forming. 

PLATiE.  The  fcapula. 

PLATANUS.  The  plane-tree.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  laciniated  •,  the  flower  is  amentaceous,  formed 
in  a  globular  figure,  and  confiding  of  a  multitude  of  fta- 
mina.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  at  a  diftance  from 
the  flower,  is  fpherical,  and  contains  vail  numbers  of 
long  apiculated  feeds,  intermixed  with  much  down.  The 
Oriental  fpecies  is  called  platanus  latus,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
tends  its  branches  fo  as  to  cover  an  hundred  men  under 
its  fhade.  The  leaves  cool  and  repel.  See  Raii  Hill. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  mu  fa,  the  female  papaya ,  a 
fpecies  of  acer,  and  the  fiyrax  or  liquid  amber-tree. 

PLATYOPHTHALMON.  See  Antimonium. 

PLATYSMA.  Any  thing  which  is  flat  and  broad  ; 
thus  a  piece  of  cloth,  of  plafter,  or  of  metal,  is  called 
by  this  name. 

Platysma  MYOIDES,  alfo  called  muoides,  quadratus 
genre,  detrahens  quadratus,  tetragonus,  fubcutaneus ,  de- 
preffor  maxillae  inferior ,  cutaneus  mufculus. 

This  mufcle  rifes  from  the  fkin  infenfibly  below  the 
claviculce,  and  is  inferted  into  the  balls  of  the  lower  jaw; 
it  then  runs  up,  and  joins  the  triangularis,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  Ikin  of  the  cheek. 
It  deprefies  the  lower  jaw. 

PLAUTUS.  See  Leiopodes. 

PLECTANyE.  The  cornua  of  the  uterus. 

PLECTRUM.  A  name  for  the  ftyloide  procefs  of 
the  os  petrofum,  for  the  uvula,  and,  in  fome  authors, 
for  the  tongue. 

PLETHORA,  from  ©X«floJ,  plenitude.  A  plethora  is 
when  the  veflels  are  too  much  loaded  with  fluids.  The 
plethora  may  be  fanguine  or  ferous ;  in  the  firft,  there  is 
too  much  craflamentum  in  the  blood,  in  the  latter,  too 
little.  In  a  fanguine  plethora  there  is  danger  of  a  fever, 
inflammation,  apoplexy,  rupture  of  the  blood-veflels, 
obftruCled  Accretions,  &c.  in  a  ferous,  a  dropfy,  &c.  A 
rarefa&ion  of  the  blood  produces  all  the  effeCls  of  a  ple¬ 
thora  ;  it  may  accompany  a  plethora,  and  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  therefrom.  Mr.  Bromfield  obferves,  that  a 
fanguine  plethora  may  thus  be  known  to  be  prefent  by  the 
pulfe.  An  artery  overcharged  with  blood  is  as  incapable 
of  producing  a  ftrong  full  pulfe,  as  one  that  contains  a 
deficient  quantity  ;  in  both  cafes  there  will  be  a  low  and 
weak  pulfe ;  to  diftinguifh  rightly,  the  pulfe  muft  not  be 
felt  with  one  or  two  fingers  on  the  carpal  artery  ;  but  if 
three  or  four  fingers  cover  a  confiderable  length  of  the 
artery,  and  we  prefs  hard  for  fome  time  on  it,  and  then 
fuddenly  raife  all  thefe  fingers,  except  that  which  is  near- 
eft  to  the  patient’s  hand,  the  influx  of  the  blood,  if  there 
is  a  plethora,  will  be  fo  rapid,  as  to  raife  the  other  fin- 
gei',  and  make  us  fenfible  of  the  fulnefs.  See  his  Obf. 
and  Cafes,  vol.  i.  Linnaeus  obfdrves,  that  in  the  fan¬ 
guine  plethora  there  is  a  rednefs  of  the  Ikin  from  the  full- 
nefs  of  blood,  attended  with  a  dyfpnoea.  The  fanguine 
plethora  is  relieved  by  bleeding ;  the  ferous  by  purging, 
diuretics,  and  fweating. 

PLEURA,  vel  Pleuron,  from  ©a  eupa,  the  fide.  Tire 
breaft  is  lined  with  a  membrane  thus  called  ;  it  is  fmooth 
inwardly,  but  rough  outwardly,  where  it  is  attached  by 
a  cellular  membrane  to  the  adjoining  parts;  it  covers  the 
diaphragm,  as  the  peritoneum  covers  it  on  the  under- 


fide  ;  where  it  goes  to  the  fpine,  it  covers  the  lungs,  and 
makes  a  complete  bag  on  each  fide,  which  duplicature 
forms  the  mediaftinum.  The  ufe  of  the  pleura  is  to  give 
the  contained  vifeera  a  fmooth  furface,  and  to  confine  a 
lubricating  juice,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries ;  and  tire  mediaftinum  ferves 
to  keep  the  heart  more  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  body, 
and  prevent  wounds  of  one  fide  the  thorax  from  affeCting 
the  other.  The  pleura  is  of  a  firm  texture,  and  hath 
many  blood-veflels  and  nerves  running  in  it.  It  is  fub- 
jedl  to  inflammation  and  abfeefs.  See  Pleuritis  and 

ABSCESSUS. 

PLEURITIC  A.  A  pain  in  the  side. 

PLEURITIS,  from  ©XEi^a.  A  pleurisy,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pleura. 

Three  kinds  of  plcurifies  are  fpoken  of  by  different 
writers,  viz.  the  true  or  inflammatory,  the  falfe,  and  the 
lpafmodic  or  flatulent.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  fpecies 
of  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  :  and  diftinguifhes  four  varities.  I.  Pleuritides 
idiopathicre  fimplices.  2.  Pleuritides  complicate.  3.  Pleu¬ 
ritides  fymptomaticse.  4.  Pleuritides  falfie. 

The  true  pleurify  is  when  a  pain  and  fever  attends  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Some  have  difputed  whether  the  feat  of  this  diforder 
be  the  pleura ,  or  the  external  coat  of  the  lungs,  but  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  begin  in  the  pleura,  and  fo  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  lungs,  as  by  difleCting  thofe  who  die  of  pleu- 
rifies ,  the  outer  coat  of  the  lungs  is  found  afFedted. 

Its  caufes  are  whatever  can  excite  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  general :  alfo  fuddenly  drinking  of  cold  water  af¬ 
ter  being  heated  with  exercife. 

Areteus  gives  the  following  fliort,  but  excellent  de- 
feription  of  a  pleurify  :  “  An  acute  pain  accompanies  it, 
which  reaches  to  the  throat,  in  fome  to  the  back,  and  in 
others  to  the  fhoulders ;  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  watching,  naufea,  rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  phlegm, 
and  very  yellow  and  bloody  matter.  It  is  worfe  if  the 
fpit  be  not  bloody,  or  a  delirium,  or  a  coma,  comes  on.” 
The  pulfe  is  remarkably  hard,  vibrating,  and  ftrong ;  but 
the  pleurify  is  principally  known  to  be  prefent  by  the  pain 
in  the  fide  with  a  high  fever,  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a  cough.  The  pain  is  ufually  juft  above  the  fhort 
ribs ;  it  is  increafed  by  infpiration,  and  leflens  on  expira¬ 
tion  ;  thence  the  breathing  is  difficult :  if  the  pain  ffiifts 
its  feat,  a  favourable  prognoftic  thence  arifes ;  the  infpira- 
tions  are  fliort.  The  cough  is  fliort,  fupprefled,  and  fome- 
times  dry;  but  at  others,  a  mucus  is  fpit  up  from  the  lungs; 
at  firft  it  is  thin,  but  growing  more  like  pus  and  bloody. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  fometimes  fo  increafes  as  to 
check  the  blood  in  its  pafiage  through  the  lungs ;  and  the 
patient  is  prefently  fuffbeated.  If  a  mortifications  takes 
place,  the  pain  ceafes  fuddenly,  the  pulfe  as  fuddenly  be¬ 
comes  weak  and  fmall,  though  it  be  quick,  and  it  is  often 
irregular ;  a  delirium  and  convulfion  then  prefently  comes 
on,  and  the  patient  is  deftroyed.  If  the  diforder  does  not 
prove  fatal  by  any  of  thefe  ways,  nor  yet  is  relieved  by 
the  lpitting,  or  by  fome  other  natural  or  artificial  method, 
a  fuppuration  comes  on,  which  is  known  by  an  irregular 
coldnefs  and  ffiiverings,  and  the  pain  becoming  a  dull 
one  ;  if  the  fuppurated  part  points  externally,  a  fluctuation 
may  be  felt  by  preffing  it  with  the  finger;  and  if  the  pus 
is  emptied  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  an  empyema  i3 
formed,  and  is  known  as  remarked  in  that  cafe.  Some¬ 
times  this  fuppuration  is  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before 
it  is  formed ;  and  whether  it  happens  fooner  or  later,  it  is 
ufually  fatal.  There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  critical 
fymptoms  are  more  violent,  and  more  ftrongly  marked  j 
than  in  this,  and  a  perfeCl  cure  inftantly  follows,  when 
death  is  often  the  moft  expefted. 

The  pleurify  ffiould  be  diftinguiffied  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  diaphragm,  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  , 
of  the  intercoftal  mufcles ;  from  the  baftard -pleurify,  and 
peripneumony,  and  from  rheumatic  pains  in  the  fide. 

If  the  fever  is  violent,  the  heat  burning,  the  cough 
and  tongue  very  dry,  a  gangrene  may  be  expeCled  which 
does  not  often  happen,  if  a  fuppuration  does  not  take 
place.  If  the  ftitch  abates  fuddenly  without  any  manifeft 
caufe,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  countenance  changes, 
grows  pale  arid  fad,  the  eyes  appear  dull  and  heavy,  and 
the  pulfe  feeble,  it  denotes  a  tranflation  to  the  brain,  and 
is  moftly  fatal.  If  purple  fpots  appear,  they  are  rarely 
other  than  fatal. 

Let 
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Let  the  air  in  the  patient’s  room  be  cool,  but  not  cold ; 
and,  except  the  heat  is  very  great,  let  all  that  is  drank  be 
tepid.  A  fpoonful  of  linfeed,  unbruifed,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  liquorice  root  infufed  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  is 
an  excellent  common  drink. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  imfiammatory  fevers,  bleeding  is 
a  principal  remedy.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  may 
be  taken  away,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  operation,  are 
belt  determined  by  the  continued  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe. 
A  free  bleeding  at  the  firft  is  always  more  ufeful  than  fe- 
veral  lefier  ones  afterwards ;  therefore,  as  a  repetition  is 
not  often  convenient,  bleed  at  the  firft  until  the  patient 
faints,  or  till  the  pulfe  is  manifeftly  altered.  If  before 
affiftance  is  called  in,  the  expectorated  matter  is  bloody, 
and  fomewhat  digefted,  bleeding  mult  be  forborn. 

Blifters  are  rarely  to  be  omitted  ;  generally  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  pained  part,  immediately  after  a  free  bleed¬ 
ing  ;  but  fome  prefer  the  application  of  them  to  the  legs, 
and  that  when  the  violence  of  the  fever  is  fomewhat 
abated.  Before  a  bliiter  is  applied,  bladders  of  warm 
water  may  be  tried  by  laying  them  over  the  part  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  the  volatile  liniment  may  be  rubbed 
thereon.  If  the  pain  is  obflinate,  when  the  blifter  on  one 
fide  ceafes  to  difcharge  freely,  apply  another  to  the  other 
fide; 

Cooling  clyfters  frequently  injected  during  the  firft 
three  or  four  days,  render  the  lofs  of  much  blood  lefs 

neceflary. 

Antimonial  preparations  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  will 
keep  up  a  naufea,  are  of  lingular  advantage  both  with 
refpeCl  to  the  fever,  and  to  expectoration. 

Nitre  and  camphor,  with  finall  quantities  of  opium 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  pain,  are  powerful 
affiftants.  If  the  opium  feems  to  afteCt  the  head,  add  a 
little  fal  c.  c. 

'  If  what  is  fpit  up  be  yellow,  or  ftreaked  with  Wood, 
the  gum.  ammon.  will  be  a  proper  addition  to  the  other 
medicines. 

A  cooling  purge  may  be  given  as  foon  as  the  firft 
bleeding  is  over,  and  if  the  heat  and  inflammation  are 
violent,  it  may  be  repeated  every  fecond  day,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  clyfters  ;  for,  if  poflible,  a  relolution  of  the 
inflammation  muft  be  aimed  at. 

If  the  menfes  appear  in  female  patients,  they  muft  not 
interfere  with  the  neceflary  repeated  bleeding,  nor  occa- 
fion  any  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe. 

If  after  taking  away  blood  the  pulfe  finks,  and  becomes 
languid,  the  fal  c.  c.  in  dofes  of  fix  or  eight  grains  may 
be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  diforder,  having  premifed 
due  evacuations,  the  decoCt.  rad.  fenek.  is  almoft  a  fpeci- 
fic.  An  ounce  of  the  root  may  be  hoiled  in  water  to  a 
pint,  and  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  If  it  excites  a  vomiting,  give  fmaller 
dofes.  See  Peripneumonia, 

Alfo  Wallis’s  Sydenham;  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and 
PraCtice  of  Phyfic ;  Hodman’s  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  Fordyce’s 
Elem.  part  ii.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  311* 

The  baftard  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcles.  The  caufes  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  true  pleurify.  The  fymptoms  and  cure  are  alfo  nearly 
alike.  It  differs  from  the  true  pleurify  in  that  the  pain  is 
more  external ;  where  the  pain  is,  there  a  fwelling  is  per¬ 
ceived,  and  if  the  part  is  touched,  the  pain  becomes  very 
pungent,  and  the  patient  cannot  lay  on  the  pained  fide. 
There  is  lefs  pain  on  infpiration,  and  of  confequence  not 
fo  great  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  cough  is  gene¬ 
rally  dry,  the  general  inflammation  is  lefs  violent,  and 
the  lungs  are  lefs  apt  to  be  affeCted  ;  a  mortification  fel- 
dom  takes  place,  and  fuppuration  hath  but  little  danger 
attending  it. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed  in  proportion  to  the  hard¬ 
nefs  of  the  pulfe ;  purge  at  proper  intervals ;  bladders  of 
warm  water  may  be  applied  to  the  part  complained  of, 
and  it  may  alfo  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment : 
fometimes  when  the  pain  is  acute  a  blifter  is  applied,  and 
the  decodion  of  rad.  feneka  given  as  in  a  true  pleurify. 
If  a  fuppuration  threatens,  encourage  it  by  means  of 
fomentations  and  poultices. 

This  diforder  fometimes  terminates  in  a  fweat,  and 
rarely  continues  more  than  feven  or  eight  days, 

See  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii.  Tiffot’s  Advice  to  the 
People.  This  term  is  given  to  other  difeafes,  viz. 


Peeuritis  Heptica.  A  variety  of  pleurify  called  a 
falfe  pleurify ,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  with  pleu¬ 
ritic  fymptoms. 

• - Spuria.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  feated  in 

the  mufcles  of  the  thorax. 

- Splenica.  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

PLEURODYNE.  Pains  in  the  pleura. 

Pleurodyne  Rheumatic  a.  The  rheumatism 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  or  baftard  pleurify.  See 
Rheumatismus. 

PLEURON.  See  Pleura. 

PLEURONEUMONIA.  A  diftemper  confifting  of 
a  pleurify  and  peripneumony; 

PLEURORTHOPNCEA.  According  to  Blancard  it 
is  a  pleurify,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  without 
keeping  his  neck  ere£t. 

PLEUROSTHOTQNOS,  alfo  called  tetanus  lateralis * 
It  is  when  from  a  tetanus  the  body  is  bent  to  one  fide. 
See  Tetanus. 

PLEXUS.  In  anatomy,  is  a  kind  of  network,  or 
complication  of  veffels.  A  plexus  oi  nerves,  is  an  union 
of  two  or  more  nerves  forming  a  fort  of  ganglion  or 
knot. 

Plexus  Cardiacus,  or  Pulmon aris.  Itisform- 
ed  of  the  reciprocal  ramifications  of  both  trunks  of  the 
eighth  pair,  and  their  mutual  communications  with  the 
filaments  of  the  intercoftal  or  great  fympathetic  nerve. 
It  is  fituated  above  the  lungs,  on  the  forefide  of  the 
sronchia,  and  it  diftributes  to  the  pericardium,  &c. 

- -  Ohoroides,  alfo  called  plexus  reticularis,  or 

retiformis.  The  fornix  Cut  off,  and  removed,  we  fee  a 
vafcular  web,  called  the  plexus  choroidcs ,  with  frveral 
eminences  which  it  covers.  The  firft  two  great  eminences 
are  called  corpora  ftriata,  and  the  other  two  are  called 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum.  The  firft  fmall  eminences 
are  clearly  united  together,  the  anterior  are  called  nates , 
and  the  pofterior  tejles.  Le  Dran  explains  it  to  be  a  folding 
of  the  carotid  artery  in  the  brain.  See  Cerebrum. 

- Pampi'niformis.  The  fpermatic  veflel.  See 

Spermatica  corda. 

PLICA  POLONICA,  1  or  plaited  hair,  called 

PLICA,  5  alfo  helotis ,  kolto,  rhopalofs. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  under  the  name  of 
tricoma ,  in  the  clafs  cachexise,  and  order  impetigines. 
This  diforder  is  only  met  with  in  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
and  confifts  of  feveral  blood-veflels  running  from  the  head 
into  fome  of  the  hairs,  which  cleave  together,  and  hang 
from  the  head  in  broad  flat  pieces,  generally  about  an  ell 
in  length,  but  fometimes  they  are  five  or  fix  yards  long ; 
one  patient  hath  more  or  lefs  of  thefe,  up  to  twenty,  and 
fometimes  thirty.  They  are  painful  to  the  wearer,  and 
odious  to  every  lpedtator.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  an 
eruptive  fever  happens  to  many  in  thefe  countries ;  the 
eruptions  principally  infeft  the  head,  and  when  at  the 
height  an  ichorous  humour  flows  from  them.  In  this 
ftate  they  are  too  tender  to  admit  of  being  touched,  and 
the  matter  running  down  the  hairs,  mats  them  together ; 
the  flein  by  degrees  breaking,  the  ramifications  of  the 
capillary  veffels  following  the  courfe  of  the  hair,  or  pro¬ 
longed  out  of  the  Ikin,  at  length  are  increaled  to  a  vaft 
length. 

No  method  of  relief  is  known  ;  for  if  the  difcharge  is 
checked,  or  the  veffels  cut  off,  the  confequence  is  an  in- 
creafe  of  more  miferable  fymptoms,  and  in  the  iflue, 
death  ;  though  fome  affert  that  there  is  no  danger  in  cut¬ 
ting  them  off.  Sennertus  fays,  when  all  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  is  thrown  out  of  the  body,  the  plica  fall  off  fpontane- 
oufly.  He  further  obferves,  that  the  only  fafe  practice 
in  this  cafe  is,  to  folicit  the  peccant  matter  to  the  hairs, 
to  which  it  naturally  tends,  and  that  this  is  belt  anfwered 
by  lotions  of  bear’s  breech.  Some  fay  that  a  decodtion 
of  the  herb  club-mofs,  and  its  feeds,  with  which  the  head 
is  to  be  waffied,  is  fpecific.  See  Sennertus,  Hoffmann 
de  Morb.  cert.  Reg.  propr.  Gehema  in  Epift.  ad  Bontokoe 
de  Plica  Polonica. 

PLICARIA.  See  Lycopodium. 

PLICATIO.  A  violent  Ihock  and  bending  of  a  lciig 
bone  without  breaking  it. 

PLINTHIUS  LAQUEUS.  See  Circus  quadrv- 
plex. 

PLUMBAGO.  Plumb  age.  Called  alfo  Molyb* 
dana  and  Galena.  The  belt  is  like  litharge,  yellow,  {tun¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  pale  red  under  levigation,  but  boiled  in  oil 
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it  takes  an  afh  colour  ;  that  which  is  of  a  leaden  colour  is 
not  good.  It  is  generated  in  the  refining  furnace  of  gold 
and  filver.  There  is  a  fofil  fort.  They  are  of  the  fame 
nature  as  litharge. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  a  name  for  dentaria , 
dentcllana ,  lepidium  Afonfpelliacum ,  lead-wort,  or 
Frbkch  dittander.  It  is  a  plant  whofe  root  is  fibrous, 
thick,  flefhy,  hot,  and  perennial  -,  the  leaves  are  alternate 
and  entire  ;  the  calyx  is  very  hairy ;  the  flower  is  mono- 
petalous,  and  they  are  placed  on  fpikes.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  two  fpecies  of  them,  and  notes  the  whole  plants  as 
being  hot  and  biting  like  the  pellitory  of  Spain,  and  as 
proper  fubftitutes  for  it.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  pcr- 
ficaria. 

PLUMBUM.  Lead.  Alfo  called  [animus,  aabam 
abartamcn.  Greek  writers  often  ufe  the  fame  name  for 
Lac/  and  tin  ;  and  many  of  their  Latin  tranflators  interpret 
xacrtriTff ;  both  by  lead  and  tin.  Geo.  Agricola  men¬ 
tions  three  kinds,  viz.  the  white,  by  which  he  means  tin-, 
afh-coloured,  or  bifmuth  ;  and  livid  coloured,  or  lead. 

Common  lead  is  a  pale,  livid,  foft,  flexible  me¬ 
tal,  eafily  duftile,  not  at  all  elaftic,  or  fonorous,  and  if 
mixed  with  any  metal  prevents  its  found ;  it  is  about 
eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  fufible  in  a 
fmall  heat,  foon  calcined,  and  thereby  increafed  in  its 
weight;  it  does  not  ruft ;  if  continued  in  fufion  it  con- 
trafts  a  various-coloured  pellicle  on  the  furface,  and,  if 
kept  Birring,  fo  as  that  frefh  furfaces  may  be  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  changes  by  degrees  partly  into  a  fume,  and 
partly  into  a  dufky-coloured  calx  ;  when  fufed  it  paffes 
through  any  veflel  yet  made  to  hold  it,  and  with  it  takes 
all  mixtures  except  gold  or  filver,  or  it  diffipates  them  in 
vapour,  or  carries  them  with  it  as  it  is  formed  into  fcoria, 
and  thrown  off  at  the  Tides  of  the  cupel.  If  the  calcina¬ 
tion  of  lead  is  continued  fome  time,  and  the  heat  is  in¬ 
creafed  to  different  degrees,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  is 
called  maflicot,  or  painters  yellow ;  afterwards  it  becomes 
red,  and  is  called  minium.  Thefe  calces  haftily  heated 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  melt  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and,  on  cooling,  form  a  foft  flakey  fubftance  called  lythar- 
gyrus ,  litharge,  which  is  yellow,  or  reddifh,  according  as 
the  lead  was  more  or  lefs  calcined.  If  the  calces  are  urg¬ 
ed  with  a  pretty  flrong  fire,  they  run  into  a  yellowifh 
glafs,  which  whilft  in  fufion,  corrodes  the  common  cru¬ 
cibles  until  it  hath  faturated  itfelf  with  their  earth.  Thefe 
feveral  fubftances,  by  the  addition  of  charcoal,  iron- 
filings,  or  any  oily  matter,  becomes  lead  again.  Lead 
diflolves  moil  in  the  weaker  acids,  fuch  as  aqua  fortis 
and  water,  vinegar,  &c. 

The  ores  of  lead,  in  colour,  commonly  refemble  the 
lead  itfelf,  and  are  of  a  cubical,  or  parallelopipedal  ftruc- 
ture.  Sometimes  the  ore  is  black,  red,  yellow-coloured, 
&c.  Englifh  ores  are  reckoned  of  three  clalfes ;  that 
which,  affords  of  good  metal  betwixt  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  from  every  hundred  weight ;  that  which  yields 
from  forty-five  to  fixty;  and  that  which  gives  out  from 
fixty  to  eighty.  The  metal  extracted  from  the  ore  by 
fufion,  often  contains  filver  enough  to  pay  for  its  fepa- 
ration  from  the  lead. 

Ceruffa.  If  bite  Lead.  This  is  called  Dulcedo  Saiurn'i. 

Genfa.  Abit,  Abojl.  Affidra,  Albotat,  Alfidas ,  Arji- 

ora,  Baiac.  B  la  liar  a,  Blanca ,  Effides. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  veflel, 
and  fufpend  over  it  very  thin  plates  of  lead,  fo  that  the 
afeending  vapour  may  circulate  about  the  plates  ;  fet  the 
containing  veflel  in  the  heat  of  horfe  dung  for  three  weeks, 
then  ferape  off  the  white  powder,  and  expofe  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  plates  to  the  (teams  of  the  vinegar  again, 
until  all  the  lead  is  corroded. 

White  lead  is  ufed  as  a  cofmetic,  but  it  fpoils  both  the 
colour  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  (kin,  injures  the  confti- 
tution,  and  makes  the  teeth  carious.  It  is  adulterated 
with  chalk,  lime,  whiting,  &c.  The  entire  flakey 
maffes,  called  flake  lead,  or  white  flake  (hould  be  cho- 
fen.  To  difeover  adulterations,  compare  pieces  of  equal 
fize ;  the  genuine  will  be  the  heavieft ;  or  take  an 
ounce  of  the  fufpedted  cerufa ;  of  charcoal-duff,  two 
drams ;  fufpedfed  cerufe,  or  any  fixed  alkaline  fait,  half 
an  ounce ;  put  them  in  a  crucible,  and  in  a  heat  ftrong 
enough  to  fufe  the  lead',  thus  the  lead  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  its  metalic  (fate,  which  being  weighed,  dif- 
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covers  the  proportion  of  the  adulteration,  one  tenth  part 
being  allowed  for  the  corroding  acid  of  the  cerufs. 

Pulvis  e  ceruffa  compofitus,  now  called  pulvis  e 
cerussa;  powder  of  cerufs,  is  thus  prepared.  Take  of 
ceruffa,  five  ounces ;  farcocol,  one  ounce  and  an  half ; 
tragacanth,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  into  a 
powder.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  white  troches  ofRhazi;  it 
is  ufed  to  expel  hot  rheum  on  the  eyes,  and  is  called  fic. 
album,  and  collyrium  Jiccum. 

Acetum  Lythargiritis.  Vinegar  e/"LxTHARGE. 

Take  four  ounces  of  lytharge,  and  the  ftrongeft  vine¬ 
gar  a  pint.  Digelt  in  a  fand-heat  for  three  days,  (haking 
the  mixture  now  and  then. 

This  vinegar  of  lead  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  folutions 
of  cerufia  acetata.  The  calces  of  lead  difl'olve  more 
freely  than  lead  in  its  metalic  (late.  When  a  faturate  fo- 
Iution  is  required,  the  cerufe  is  preferred  to  litharge. 
When  this  vinegar  of  lead  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  it  abates  external  inflammations,  the  itching 
and  other  uneafineffes  in  cancerous  ulcers ;  and  before 
Mr.  Goulard’s  prabtice,  it  was  ufed  for  bathing  inflam¬ 
mations  in  feirrhous  tumors,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
cancerous.  Inflammations,  and  inflammatory  tumors  -ill 
general,  are  difperfed  by  it. 

Plumbum  Uflum.  Burnt ,  or  calcined  Lead. 

Melt  lead  with  a  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  continually 
ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula,  until  it  changes  into  a 
powder. 

ATinium.  Red  Lead. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  lead  in  an  unglazed  earthen  ve(- 
fel,  and  keep  ftirring  it  with  an  iron  fpatula  until  it  falls 
into  a  powder,  at  firft:  blackifh,  then  yellow,  and  at  lad 
red,  taking  care  not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  as  to  run  the  lead 
into  a  vitreous  mafs. 

The  making  of  red  lead  is  a  diftinft  bufinefs,  and  its 
makers  melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for  the  purpofe,  and 
fo  contrived,  that  the  flame  a£Is  upon  a  large  furface  of 
the  metal,  which  is  continually  changed  by  raking  it  with 
an  iron  rake,  drawn  backward  and  forward  until  the 
fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed ;  after  which,  the  calx  is 
only  now  and  then  turned.  The  reverberation  of  the 
flame  upon  the  furface  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this 
effe£t.  Red  lead  is  often  adulterated  with  red  oker, 
which  is  difeovered  by  melting  it  as  direfted  for  difeo- 
vering  adulterations  in  white  lead,  only  in  this  the  fait  may 
be  omitted. 

Saccharum  Saturni.  Sugar  of  Lead;  now  called  Ceruf 
fa  Acetata.  Acctated  Cerufe . 

Take  of  ceruffe,  a  pound;  diftilled  vinegar,  one  gal¬ 
lon  and  an  half ;  boil  the  cerufs  with  the  vinegar,  until 
the  vinegar  is  faturated  ;  then  filter  through  paper ;  and 
after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788.  Afterwards  exhale  the  remaining  liquor, 
and  fet  it  to  (hoot  again,  &c.  until  no  more  fait  will 
(hoot.  The  cerufe  (hould  be  freely  powdered  before  the 
vinegar  is  put  to  it ;  and  during  the  boiling,  itlhould  every 
now  and  then  be  ftirred  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  The 
ftrong  acid  which  remains  after  diddling  the  diftilled  vi¬ 
negar,  is  the  mod  proper  for  this  ufe.  If  the  heat  is 
confiderable  in  the  boiling  of  the  vinegar  and  lead  toge¬ 
ther,  the  acid  will  be  diffipated  before  it  can  be  fixed  by 
its  combination  with  the  lead ;  the  vinegar  may  be  made 
hot,  and  that  will  fuffice.  When  the  folution  is  exhaled 
for  cryftallization,  let  a  fmall  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  differed  to  cool 
gradually ;  the  fugar  will  then  concrete  into  very  large 
tranfparent  cryftals. 

In  all  the  intentions  of  the  aqua  lithargyri  acetati. 
the  fugar  of  lead  may  be  ufed  ;  of  all  the  preparations  of 
lead  for  external  ufe,  ceruffa  acetata  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  any;  it  hath  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  it  we  are  much  more  certain  of  the 
exadl  ftrength  of  our  preparation  than  we  ever  can  be 
with  any  other.  The  bed  mode  of  applying  it  is  as  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  edit.  iii. 
p.  43.  Solutio  faturnina:  R.  Cerufa  acetata:  J  fs  folve 
in  acet.  pur.  J  iv*  &  adde  aq.  font,  diftillat.  ibii.  This 
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be  kept  for  ufe,  and  on  all  occafions  fupply  the  place 
bf  Goulard’s  extract  and  water. 

Extraflum  Saturn i.  Extra  ft  o/'Lead,  now  called,  aqua 
lithargyri  acetati.  Water  of  acetated  Litharge. 

Take  as  many  pounds  of  the  litharge  of  gold  as  quarts 
of  vinegar;  fimmer  them  together  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  often  ftir  them  during  their  fimmering  ;  then 
taking  it  from  the  fire,  as  foon  as  it  is  cool  enough  pour 
the  clear  liquor  into  bottles  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  If  this  li¬ 
quor  is  made  into  the  common  confidence  of  an  extraft,  it 
muit  boil  yet  longer  after  its  feparation  from  the  mafs ;  it 
will  then  be  of  a  reddifh  colour.  This  is  Goulard’s  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  it,  on  which  the  fame  things  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  are  related  of  the  acetum  lythargiritis.  This 
extra£t  is  the  bafis  of  all  Mr.  Goulard’s  preparations  of 
lead.  See  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  38 — 48.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians  London  prepare  it  in  a  different 
manner,  and  under  a  different  name.  They  call  it,  aqua 
lithargyri  acetati,  -water  of  acetated  litharge ;  to  make 
which,  they  order  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  litharge  to 
be  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  boiled 
to  fix  pints,  conftantly  ftirring,  then  to  be  fet  afide,  and 
after  the  f?ece3  have  fubfided,  to  be  {trained,  Fharm.  Lond. 
1788. 

Aqua  Saturn!.  Water  of  S ATURtt. 

Mr.  Goulard  alfo  calls  this  by  the  name  of  vegeto-mi- 
neral  water,  and  makes  it  by  dropping  into  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  an  hundred  drops  of  the  extract  of  Saturn,  and 
then  adding  to  them  four  tea-fpoonfuls  of  brandy.  This 
is  his  fpecific  in  external  inflammations)  particularly  of  the 
eye,  for  walhing  ulcers,  cancers,  fcrofulas,  contufions, 

.  phlegmons,  eryfipelas,  piles,  chilblains,  tetters,  gangrenes, 
&c.  A  folution  of  the  ceruffa  acetata  will  have  the  fame 
effect. 

Lead  is  of  fo  poifonous  a  quality,  that  no  dog  nor  cat 
will  come  near  the  place  where  the  ore  is  wafhed ;  if  they 
do,  they  foon  die.  Lead  is  fo  fatal,  that  all  who  work  in 
mines,  and  other  places  where  it  is  a  principal  fubjedt  of 
their  operations,  fuffer  much  from  it.  If  it  is  received  into 
the  conftitution,  it  produces  the  colic,  palfy,  general  dif- 
ders  of  the  nerves,  &c*  but  externally  applied  it  is  not 
only  fafe,  but  powerfully  difeutient,  aftringent,  antifeptic, 
and  fedative.  It  is  obferved  that  all  the  preparations  of 
lead,  and  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  metal  itfelf  or  its 
calces  introduced  into  the  body,  difeover  a  fedative 
power  extremely  noxious  to  the  human  fyftem.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  fay,  how  far  we  can  employ  the 
aftringent  and  tonic  operation  of  this  metal,  and  be  at 
the  fame  time  fecure  againft  its  deleterious  powers, 
efpecially  as  the  deleterious  powers  do  not  always  im¬ 
mediately  difeover  their  operation,  and  very  often  only 
after  they  have  long  remained  latent,  and  unheeded  in 
the  body.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medic  a.  However, 
fome  of  the  preparations  have  been  given  with  fuccefs, 
particularly  in  haemorrhages,  phthifis  pulmonalis,  &c. 
See  Medical  Commentaries  of  Edinburgh. 

Lead  is  fometimes  diffolved  in  acid  liquors  to  prevent  or 
remove  their  too  great  acidity  ;  but  thofe  liquors  are  there¬ 
by  rendered  unfit  for  internal  ufe  :  to  difeover  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  drop  into  the  fufpeHed  liquor  a  few  di'ops  of 
a  folution  of  orpiment,  or  of  common  fulphur,  in  lime- 
water,  and  the  liquor  in  which  lead  is  diffolved  becomes 
brown ;  and  if  on  droping  into  this  a  few  drops  of  the 
fpirit  of  fait,  this  brown  colour  does  not  difappear,  it  is 
lead ,  and  not  any  other  fubftance  that  is  diffolved  in  the 
acid  or  acefcent  liquor. 

See  Dictionary  of  Chem.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Goulard’s  Treatife  on  the  Effects 
and  various  Preparations  of  Lead.  Aitken’s  Obfervations 
on  the  external  Ufe  of  Preparations  of  Lead.  Bell  on 
Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  36.  London  Med.  Tranfinftions,  vol.  i. 
p.  257. 

Plumbum  Nigrum.  Black  lead.  It  is  alfo  called 
nigrica  fabrilh ;  ochra  nigra ;  wadt ;  kello  ;  black  lead. 
It  hath  none  of  the  properties  of  common  lead ,  except 
that  of  colouring  in  drawing  lines.  It  will  calcine,  but 
not  fufe.  It  is  not  now  ufed  in  medicine,  though  formerly 
it  was  reckoned  drying  and  repellent.  See  Didft.  of  Chem. 
Befides  there  are  others  which  bear  this  name,  viz. 

-  Candidum.  See  Stannum. — Cinereum. 

See  Bismcthum. — Rubeum.  See  Adrop. 


PLUMMERI  PILULHL  Plummer’s  pills.  Lh 
vigate  calomel,  and  the  precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 
of  each  two  drams  together  ;  when  they  are  Well  levigated, 
add  three  drams,  of  the  gum-guaiacum,  and  one  dram  of 
the  refin  ;  mix  them  well,  and  make  them  into  a  pill,  with 
the  balfam  capivi,  and  of  each  dram  make  twelve  pills. 

Its  ufes  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  sethiops  anti- 
monialis. 

PNEUMA.  Spirit,  air,  vapour,  ox  the  breath.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  often  ufes  the  word  pneuma ,  to  fignify  a  difficult 
or  Jhort  breath :  it  is  alfo  a  divine  water  called  Scythicus 
latex. 

PNEUMATOCELE,  from  -an >iu/ja,  thind,  and  xvXv,  a 
tumor,  hernia  fatulcnta  ;  ventofa  ;  pneumaiofis.  A  FLATU¬ 
LENT  hernia,  or  windy  rupture.  It  is  when  wind 
only  is  the  contents  of  a  rupture ;  but  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
happens.  In  fome  putrid  fevers,  in  the  fmall-pox,  and 
gangrenes,  fome  parts  of  the  lk in  frequently  crackle 
like  parchment  under  the  finger.  When  carcafes  begin 
to  corrupt,  air  evidently  begins  to  generate  in  the  veffelS 
and  cavities,  from  which  it  may  be  prefumed  that,  in  -a 
very  corrupted  ftate  of  the  fluids,  the  pneumatocele  may  be 
formed.  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  that  the  term  pneumatocele ,  is 
applied  to  fignify  a  diftenfion  of  the  ferofum  by  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  air;  This  hath  been  deferibed  by  moft  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  as  a  very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  there  is 
much  reafon  to  think,  that  a  great  proportion  of  all  the 
tumors  they  take  notice  of  as  containing  air,  were  either 
formed  by  colleffions  of  water,  or  by  a  protrufion  of  fome 
of  the  bowels.  That  fpecies  of  hernia,  to  which  young 
children  are  liable,  is  to  this  day  by  our  common  people 
termed  a  wind-rupture  ;  as  are  all  thofe  collections  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  ferotum,  with  which  the  new-born  infants  are 
affeCfed :  but  we  know  well,  that  none  of  thefe  tumors 
are  formed  merely  by  wind;  their  contents  being  of  a 
very  different  nature*  In  wounds  of  the  lungs,  air  is 
fometimes  extravafated  into  the  furrounding  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance,  and  in  that  way  paffes  into  the  ferotum,  as  it  does 
in  particular  inftances  over  the  whole  body :  and  in  high 
degrees  of  putrid  difeafes,  fo  much  air  may  be  feparated 
from  the  blood,  as  to  diftend  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
ferotum,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  ;  but  a  real  pneumatocele 
has  never,  probably,  exifted  as  a  "mere  local  affedion  of  the 
ferotum.  In  the  cafe  of  air  diffufed  into  the  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance  of  thefe  parts,  in  confequence  of  a  wound  or  any 
other  affection  of  the  lungs  producing  an  extravafation  of 
it,  the  fame  method  of  cure  will  anfwer  for  its  remov¬ 
al  that  is  recommended  for  anafarcous  fwellings  formed 
by  water,  viz.  fmail  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
which  are  found  to  be  fully  fufficient  for  evacuating  great 
quantities  of  air.  But  whenever  the  difeafe  is  induced  by 
fuch  a  great  degree  of  putrefcency  in  the  fyftem  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  affeding  a  feparation  of  air  from  the  blood, 
there  can  be  little  reafon  to  expeCt  any  advantage  to  re- 
fult  from  whatever  means  may  be  employed  for  relief ; 
though  when  the  putrid  degeneracy  of  the  humors  is 
the  caufe,  a  plentiful  ufe  of  antifeptics  and  corroborants 
are  indicated. 

Mr.  Pott  pofitively  afferts  the  pneumatocele  to  be  a  mif- 
take.  He  fays,  that  there  is  no  tumor  of  this  kind,  and 
in  this  fituation,  in  , a  living  animal :  it  is  indeed  particular¬ 
ly  deferibed  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  faid  to  be  a  diforder  to  which  infants  are  particularly 
liable  :  but  the  complaint  fo  deferibed,  and  which  nurfes, 
&c.  do  ftill  call  a  wind-rupture,  is  not  what  they  take 
it  for  ;  neither  is  it  produced  by  wind ;  it  is  either  a  true 
inteftinal  hernia,  or  a  fpecies  of  hydrocele.  There  is  no  her¬ 
nia  produced  by  mere  wind  ;  the  two  difeafes  which  in  new 
born  children  and  infants  are  taken  for,  and  called  wind- 
ruptures  are,  a  tumor  produced  by  a  fmail  quantity  of 
fluid  remaining  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
after  its  communication  above  with  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
is^clofed;  and  a  true,  but  fmail  inteftinal  hernia.  The 
natural  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  vaginalis  and  the  belly  not  being  flmt  until  fome  fpace 
of  time  after  birth  ;  it  may  become  clofe  at  its  upper  parr, 
while  there  is  a  quantity  of  fluid  on  .the  lower,  too  large 
for  the  abforbent  veffels  to  take  up  immediately ;  and'  con- 
fequently  that  fuch  infant  will,  until  that  office  be  execut¬ 
ed,  labour  under  a  true  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
teftis  ;  a  cafe  which  is  very  frequent,  thqugh  generally 
miftaken  for  a  wind-rupture. 

Some  late  writers  miftake  the  eneyfted  hydrocele  of 
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the  tunica  communis  which  connects  the  fpermatic  vef- 
fels  for  the  wind-rupture ;  though  it  differs  from  the  wind- 
rupture  in  its  fituation ;  but  unfortunately,  the  encyfted 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  communis,  may  be  accompanied 
with  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  with  a  true 
hernia,  and  then  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  difficult  to 
afcertain. 

See  Bell’s  Syftem  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  496.  Pott’s 
Chirurgical  Works,  quarto  edit.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines, 
vol.  iv. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  See  Emphysema;  pneumatocele. 
Alfo  a  pain  in  the  ftomach  from  wind. 

PNEUMATOMPHALOS,  from  rzvevnu.)  wind ,  and 
op(paM<;,  the  navel.  An  umbilical  flatulent  rupture. 

PNEUMONIA.  In  general,  an  inflammation  in  the 
thorax,  and  of  the  membrane  that  lines  it :  but  in  parti¬ 
cular,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and  order  pldeg- 
mafine.  He  diftinguilhes  two  fpecies.  1.  Pneumonia  peri¬ 
pneumonia.  See  Peripneumonia.  2.  Pneumonia  pleu- 
ritis.  See  Pleuritis. 

PNEUMONICA.  A  fenfe  of  weight,  or  a  load  on 
the  cheft. 

PODAGRA,  from  wa?,  a  foot,  and  Ups-,  a  prey.  The 
gout  in  the  feet.  Dr.  Cullen  ufes  this  term  for  the 
gout  as  a  genus.  See  Arthritis. 

PODAGRARIA.  See  Angelica  Sylvestris. 

PODOPHILLUM  PELTATUM.  See  Aconiti 

FOLIA. 

PODOTHECA.  See  Chirotheca. 

POEGEREBA.  An  American  root,  ufed  in  Paris  as 
an  aftringent  in  dyfenteries. 

POINCIANA.  Flower-fence.  It  is  alfo  called 
frutex  pavoninus  ;  crlfta  pavonis ;  acacia  orbis  Americani ; 
erythroxylon ,  & c.  It  grows  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  ; 
its  feed-pods,  infufed  with  galls,  affords  the  belt  black  ink. 
See  Raii  Hilt. 

POLEMONIUM,  alfo  called  valeriana  Grceca ;  Va¬ 
leriana  ccerulea ;  Greek  valerian;  and  Jacob’s 
Ladder.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  what  plant  this  is. 
See  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

POLENTA.  See  Alphiton. 

POLGAHA.  See  Palma  Coccifera. 

POLIUM.  Poley.  Of  this  plant  botanifts  enume¬ 
rate  twelve  fpecies:  it  is  the  teucrium,  Linn.  The  two 
following  have  been  noted  in  medicine. 

Polium  Montanum  Luteum.  Yellow  moun- 
TAin-poley;  it  is  alfo  called  small  upright  poley- 
mountain;  and  poley-moukt ain  of  Montpe¬ 
lier.  It  is  a  fmall  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  oblong 
woolly  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  with  labiated  flowers. 

* -  Creticum,  alfo  called  rofmarinum  /hrchadls 

facie ;  teucrium  frutefeens ;  tree-germander;  poley 
of  Candia.  The  leaves  are  fet  on  fhort  pedicles,  and 
are  not  indented ;  the  flowers  hand  in  loofe  clufters,  each 
on  leparate  foot-flalks. 

Both  thefe  forts  have  the  fame  qualities  ;  the  leaves  and 
tops  have  a  moderately  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  dif- 
agreeable  bitter  tafle.  Diflilled  with  water,  they  yield  a 
fmall  quantity  of  yellow  effential  oil ;  an  extradft  from  the 
remaining  decoclion  is  very  bitter.  The  leaves  and  tops 
are  corroborant,  aperient,  and  antifpafmodic.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 

POLLEX.  The  thumb  of  the  hand.  See  Digitus. 

Pollex  Pedis.  The  great  toe. 

POLLICI-PEDES.  See  Balani. 

FOLLINICIO.  See  Condio. 

POLYCFIRESTUS,  from  uso'n v$}  much ,  and  ufe- 

ful.  An  epithet  of  feveral  medicines,  denoting  that  they 
have  many  virtues.  The  fame  as  polypharmacos. 

PGLYCHRESTUM,  from  -eco^Vy  much ,  and  %p nro;, 
virtues.  The  balfamum  guaiaci. 

.  -  Sal.  Salt  of  many  virtues.  See  Ni- 

TRUM. 

POLYDIPSIA.  Excess  of  thirst.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  it  as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order 
dyforexiae :  but  he  feems  to  think  it  is  always  fymptoma- 
tic.  See  Sit  is. 

POL  1  GALA,  alfo  called  flos  amharvalis ;  amarclla ; 
common  blue  Milk-wort.  It  is  a  fmall  perennial 
plant,  with  the  leaves  alternate  ;  uncut,  and  thofe  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  ftalk  larger  than  thofe  on  the  lower;  the 


flowers  are  irregular,  tubulous,  tripetalous,  labiated,  fet 
in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops,  the  cup  compofed  of  five 
leaves,  the  two  larger  of  which  continue  after  the  flower 
hath  fallen,  and  embrace  like  wings,  a  flat  bicellular  feed- 
veflel.  The  ftalks  of  this  common  fort  are  procumbent; 
the  lower  leaves  are  roundifh,  the  upper  are  oblong,  nar¬ 
row,  or  pointed ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  purplilh,  or  red  ; 
fometimes  white,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  appendix  on  the 
lower  lip  ;  the  roots  are  flender  and  hard.  It  grows  wild 
in  dry  paftures,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  roots  are  fome¬ 
what  fimilar  in  tafte  to  the  Senegal  milk-wort,  but  much 
weaker ;  and  in  a  lefs  degree  they  have  the  fame  effedl  in 
pleurifies. — See  alfo  Marilandica,  Senega,  Se- 
neka. 

Polygala  Indica  Minor.  See  Colinil. 

-  Vera,  called  alfo  polygala  major  malfiliotica ; 

polygala  valentina  maritima  ;  colutca  caule  genijla  fungofo  ; 
coronilla ;  aflragalus.  Milk-vetch. 

An  infufion  of  this  herb  hath  been  ufed  for  increafin'r 
the  milk  in  women’s  breafts. 

POLYGALON.  See  Ornobrychis. 

POLYGONATUM,  alfo  called Jigillum  Solomonis ;  So¬ 
lomon  s  seal.  It  is  the  convallama  polygonatum ,  or  the 
convallaria  foliis  alternis,  amplexicaulibus,  caule  ancipiti, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  fubunifloris,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant 
with  unbranched  ftalks,  oval  narrow  leaves,  ribbed  like 
thofe  of  plantain,  generally  all  on  one  fide  ;  on  the  other 
fide  hang  oblong  monopetalous  white  flowers,  two  or 
more  together  on  long  pedicles,  followed  each  by  a  black 
berry;  the  root,  the  part  ufed,  is  white,  thick,  flelhy, 
With  feveral  joints,  and  feme  flat  circular  depreflions,  fup- 
pofed  to  referable  the  ftamp  of  a  feal.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  May.  Boerhaave  mentions 
leven  fpecies.  The  roots  are  reftringent,  incraflant,  and 
corroborant ;  if  bruifed  and  applied  by  way  of  poultice,  it 
diflipates  blacknefs  from  contufions  fpeedily.  See  Raii 
I-Iift. 

POLYGONUM.  Knot-grass,  called  alfo  calligo - 
num  ccntmodia.  That  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  polygonum 
aviculare,  Linn.  The  root  is  creeping  and  fibrous  ;  the 
ftalk  and  branches  are  full  of  joints  ;  the  ftalks  recline 
towards  the  earth,  are  fmooth,  finely  channelled,  flender, 
and  branched,  full  of  knots  or  joints,  at  which  grow 
long  oval  {harp-pointed  leaves.  The  root  is  cooling  and 
binding,  and  hath  been  ufed  againft  haemorrhages  in¬ 
wardly,  and  againft  inflammations  outwardly.  See  Raii 
I-Iift.  It  is  alfo  a  term  added  to  many  fubftances  in  the 
vegetable  world,  viz.  polygonum  biftorta.  See  Bis- 
torta. — Bacciferum  &c.  See  Cauda  equina; — Hy¬ 
dropiper;  and  perficaria.  See  Persicaria. — Adas, 
and  latifolium.  See  Gramen  Polygonium. — Sell- 
noides.  See  Percipier. — ABinus.  See  Herniaria. 

POLIMi  RISMA.  Supernumerary  limbs  or  parts. 
POLYMORPPIOS.  Multiform.  An  epithet  for 
the  os  fphenoides. 

POLYNEURON.  Plantain. 

POLY  OSTEON.  That  part  of  the  foot  which  con- 
fifts  of  many  bones. 

POLY iJE  1  ALUS.  Many-le a ves.  Thofe  plants 
are  fo  called  whofe  flowers  have  many  leaves.  See 
Pet  ala. 

POLYTHARMACOS.  See  Polyche.estos. 
POLYTODES.  Wood-lice. 

POLYPODIUM.  Polypody.  It  is  generally  called 
polypody  of  the  oak.  The  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine  is  the 
polypodium  vulgare,  Linnl  It  is  a  plant  with  long  leaves 
i filling  from  the  root,  divided  on  both  Tides,  down  to  the 
rib,  into  a  number  of  oblong  fegments,  broadeft  at  the 
bafe  ;  it  hath  no  ftalk  or  manifeft  flower ;  the  feeds  are  a 
fine  duft  lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves  in  roundilh 
fpecks,  which  are  difpofed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  rib;  the 
roots  are  long  and  flender,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  oil 
the  outfide,  greenifh  within,  full  of  fmall  tubercles,  which 
are  refembled  to  the  feet  of  an  infe£t ;  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  It  grows  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and 
decayed  trees.  That  produced  on  the  oak  is  ufually  pre- 
fei'red,  though  no  better  than  the  other  forts.  It  is  found 
green  all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a  weak  ungrateful 
fmell,  a  naufeous  fweet  tafte,  a  roughnefs  and  a  flight 
acrimony.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fern. 

Polv  podium  Tenerum  Minus,  alfo  called  dryoptc~ 
ris,  filix  querna  repens.  Oak-fern.  It  grows  in  marfliy 
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places.  If  the  root  is  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  (kin, 
when  the  body  is  in  a  fweat,  it  takes  off  the  hairs. 

PoLYPODIUMFlLIX  FiEMINIA.  SeeFELIX  FEMINIA. 

■ -  A ngustifolium,  alfo  called  lonchitis  afpcra , 

filix  folds  polyp  odd.  Rough  spleenwort.  It  grows 
in  rough  uncultivated  places.  The  root  is  aperient  and 
diuretic. 

. -  Filix  mas.  See  Filix  mas. 

POLYPUS,  from  nso\vs  many ,  and  zsx^feet,  alfo  called 
multipes.  ManY-feet.  This  name  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  large  fea-lifh,  which  hath  eight  claws  or  legs 
which  ferve  it  to  fwim  with,  and  to  convey  aliment  to  its 
mouth;  the  four  middle  daws  are  the  largeft;  the  other 
four  are  called  brachia,  crura,  cirri,  and  barba.  Its 
mouth  is  in  the  middle  of  its  body.  It  is  found  in  the 
Adriatic  fea.  See  Lemery  Traite  des  Drogues. 

-  When  applied  to  the  human  body,  coagulations 

and  concretions  of  blood  in  the  blood-veffels  are  thus 
called,  becaufe  they  fend  off  many  ramifications  into  the 
adjacent  veffels.  The  true  polypus  is  only  fuch  a  con¬ 
cretion  of  blood  as  confifts  of  a  whitifh,  fibrous,  and  pretty 
compaCt  fubftance,  and  differs  widely  from  grumous  or 
coagulated  blood,  which,  when  found,  is  called  the  ba- 
PiTi'cA-polypus ;  it  is  a  folid  fibrous  concretion,  formed  of 
of  the  more  vifcid  parts  of  the  lymph. 

The  feat  of  thefe  is  in  the  finufes  of  the  brain,  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  jugular  veins,  the  veins  in  the 
uterus,  and  in  any  artery  or  vein.  According  to  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  his  leClure  on  the  blood,  this  is  no  difeafe  in 
the  living  body,  for  the  polypus  found  in  the  blood-veffels 
are  not  formed  till  the  body  is  dying.  Thofe  that  are 
the  fubjeds  of  manual  operations,  their  feat  is  in  the  nofe, 
the  uterus,  and  the  vagina.  Thefe  are  inflances  of  the 
farcoma. 

The  matter  of  the  polypufes  is  the  more  weighty  fixed 
vifcid  particles  of  the  chyle  and  lymph. 

The  remote  caufe  of  a  polypus  in  the  blood-veffels  are 
various  ;  as,  a  redundance  of  the  blood,  or  its  deficiency, 
may  alike  be  the  occafional  caufes  of  this  diforder  ;  a  tall 
ftature,  large  draughts  of  cold  water  fuddenly  drank  after 
being  heated  with  exercife,  a  too  free  ufe  of  acids  and 
of.fpirituous  liquors,  terror,  fudden  frights,  and  long 
continued  grief,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  hyfteric  fits,  a 
peripneumony,  a  fpafmodic  afthma,  a  pleurify  and  other 
acute  as  well  as  feveral  chronical  diforders. 

If  a  polypus  is  in  the  praecordia,  the  principal  fign  is  a 
long-continued  palpitation  of  the  heart,  often  excited  by  a 
flight  caufe ;  fuch  as  the  commotions  of  the  mind,  flatulent 
aliment,  or  fuch  as  renders  the  patient  coftive;  another  fign 
is,  an  unequal  intermitting  pulfe,  which  is  often  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fainting,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  without  any 
manifefl  caufe,  a  compreflion  of  the  praecordia,  and  what 
mod  generally  accompanies  this  is  a  fixt  pain  about  the 
heart :  each  of  thefe,  if  they  are  almoft  perpetual,  are 
palpable  figns,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  ob- 
ftruCted  by  fome  foreign  body. 

The  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fo  troublefome  and  fre¬ 
quent,  as  alfo  the  anxiety  which  fo  often  attends,  are 
caufed  by  paflions  of  the  mind,  flatulent  diet,  coftive- 
nefs,  &c.  which  by  difturbing  the  equable  circulation  of 
the  blood,  produce  a  greater  impetus  thereof  to  the  heart, 
where,  being  preternaturally  congefted  and  accumulated, 
on  account  of  the  obftruCting  polypus ,  it  cannot  find  a 
fufficient  fpace  for  expanding  itfelf:  but  violently  diftends 
the  heart  and  its  veffels,  fo  produces  thefe  fymptoms. 
The  inequality  and  intermiffion  of  the  pulfe  is  occafioned 
by  the  bulk  of  the  polypus  intercepting  or  preventing  the 
due  ccnftriCtion  of  the  heart  and  other  veffels  on  which 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  depends.  The  compreflion 
complained  of  in  the  praecordia  is  owing  to  fpafms  there. 
Polypufes  happen  more  frequently  in  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  than  in  the  left,  and  oftener  in  the  veins  than  in 
the  arteries :  for  fince  the  chyle,  which  by  means  of  the 
fubclavian  vein  is  conveyed  to  the  vena  cava  and  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  full  of  grofs  particles  which  move 
flowly,  it  eafily  depofits  its  heavy  parts,  by  which  the  co- 
lumnae  of  the  heart,  being  embraced,  one  fubftance  or 
body,  as  it  were,  is  produced.  Then  the  blood  conveyed 
to  the  veins  by  means  of  their  too  weak  contraCtile  force, 
circulated  more  flowly,  is  of  a  thicker  confiftence,  and 
more  weighty  than  the  arterial  blood  :  hence  it  eafily  de¬ 
pofits  its  thick  parts ;  but  efpecially  when  thefe,  not  being 
intimately  mixed,  cohere  (lightly,  they,  by  the  force  of 


their  gravity,  tend  moft  to  the  bottoms  and  Tides  of  the 
veflels.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  arterial  blood,  for  its 
courfe  is  promoted  more  effectually  by  the  force  of  the 
arteries,  and  by  its  paflage  through  the  lungs  is  freed 
from  a  part  which  was  unfit  for  circulation,  if  it  hath  not 
received  fomething  from  the  infpired  air  to  fit  it  more  ef¬ 
fectually  for  its  progrefs. 

Polypufes,  by  intercepting  the  circulation,  are  often  the 
caufes  of  fudden  death;  this  may  happen  either  from 
their  bulk  or  from  the  force  of  the  circulation  feparating 
one  of  them  from  its  feat,  and  forcing  it  into  the  mouth  of 
fome  principal  veffel,  and  fixing  it  there.  Polypufes 
haften  fome  other  difeafes  to  an  unhappy  termination,  as 
is  obferved  in  peripneumonies,  pleurifies,  afthmas,  fuffo- 
cative  catarrhs,  confumptions,  &c. 

The  indications  of  cure,  are  to  prevent  their  increafe, 
and  to  difiolve  that  which  is  already  formed.  At  beft  the 
cure  is  not  lefs  difficult  than  dubious ;  however,  means 
being  ufed,  and  fuccefs  having  followed  them,  acquits 
from  the  charge  of  negleCt,  and  juftifies  hope. 

The  patient  fliould  avoid  entering  fuddenly  into  vi¬ 
gorous  exercife,  but  moderate  degrees  (hould  frequently 
be  engaged  in.  Dilute  the  blood,  and  reduce  its  quan¬ 
tity,  if  redundant.  If  frights,  or  other  great  commotions 
of  mind,  (hould  occur,  adminilter  fuch  medicines  imme¬ 
diately  as  allay  violent  commotions,  and  as  render  the 
circulation  equable,  that  are  gently  refolvent,  and  pro¬ 
mote  perfpiration ;  let  moderate  exercife  alfo  be  ufed,  for 
thereby  the  heart  is  better  enabled  to  free  itfelf  from  the 
congefted  blood.  The  bowels  muft  always  be  kept  fo- 
luble.  If  the  habit  is  robuft,  alcaiine  falts,  either  fixed  or 
volatile,  and  bleeding  in  the  foot,  fo  as  to  refolve  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  to  the  greateft  thinnefs  that  confifts  with 
health.  Spirituous  liquors  muft  be  avoided ;  alfo  all 
ftrong  exercife,  and  every  difturbance  of  mind. 

Polpypus  Narium.  A  polypus  in  the  nose.  It 
hath  been  called  noli  me  tangere,  fcarcoma,  and  hyper- 
farcoma  ;  but  the  polypus  is  always  foft,  and  hangs  by  one 
or  more  (lender  roots ;  the  farcoma  is  fometimes  foft, 
but  generally  hard,  and  is  fixed  on  a  large  immoveable 
bafis. 

The  polypus  of  the  nofe  is  an  excrefcence  whofe 
branches  fpread  among  the  laminte  of  the  os  ethmoides, 
and  through  the  whole  cavity  of  one  or  both  noftrils.  All 
thefe  polypufes  fpread  on  the  laminae  fpongiofse,  pretty 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hydatids  of  the  belly  in 
one  kind  of  dropfy  do  on  the  furface  of  the  liver.  They 
proceed  from  any  part  of  the  noftrils,  or  thofe  finufes  of 
the  cranium  that  are  lined  with  the  fame  membrane 
as  that  with  which  the  noftrils  are ;  being  no  other 
than  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands 
thereof. 

The  caufes  may  be  external  or  internal ;  the  external 
are  chiefly  fome  violence  done  to  the  pituitary  membrane, 
the  application  of  ftimulating  drugs  thereto,  and  blows, 
fcratches,  &c.  Internal  caufes  are,  acrid  defluxions,  fre¬ 
quent  or  profufe  haemorrhages,  &c. 

Different  polypufes ,  and  the  fame  at  different  times, 
appear  of  different  fizes  and  confidences ;  their  elonga¬ 
tion  is  fometimes  fo  quick  that  they  appear  below  the  nof¬ 
trils  in  two  or  three  days  ;  for  the  moft  part  they  are  free 
from  pain,  yet  fometimes  they  are  attended  with  both 
pain  and  hardnefs,  and  then  they  generally  are  difpofed 
to  a  cancer,  in  which  cafe  they  are  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
apt  to  bleed  by  the  flighted  touch. 

When  a  polypus  appears  foft,  and  of  a  pale  colour  like 
the  ferum  of  the  blood,  being  alfo  free  from  pain,  it  then 
is  the  beft  kind,  and  in  the  moft  proper  date  to  extraCt  ; 
thefe  have  rarely  more  than  one  attachment,  from  which 
they  hang,  and  it  is  very  fmall ;  this  muft  be  brought 
away  with  the  polypus ,  which  commonly  happens  in  the 
extraction  of  it  if  the  forceps  take  hold,  high  enough.  If  it 
is  hard,  and  appears  feirrhous,  it  will  in  general  be  found  to 
have  a  broad  bafis,  and  be  unfit  in  every  refpeCt  to 
meddle  with  :  but  if  it  is  of  that  innocent  kind  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  its  attachment  is  ufually  in  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  nofe,  let  the  polypus  appear  where  it  will,  it  will  be 
beft  extracted  anteriorly,  for  few  can  bear  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  forceps  up  behind  the  uvula. 

Mr.  Sharp  direCts  the  following  method  of  extracting  a 
polypus  :  “  Introduce  a  pair  of  forceps  with  a  flit  at  their 
extremities,  for  the  better  hold,  an  inch  and  an  half  up 
the  noftri!,  to  fecure  the  polypus  as  near  the  roots  as  may 
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be ;  then  twill  them  a  little  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
and  continue  this  action  while  you  pull  gradually  down¬ 
wards  ;  if  it  breaks,  repeat  the  extradition  as  long  as  any  re¬ 
mains,  unlefs  it  is  attended  with  a  violent  haemorrhage, 
which  is  an  accident  that  fometimes  happens,  and  rarely 
fails,  if  the  polypus  is  become  fcirrhous ;  this  haemorrhage 
is  foon  abated  by  the  contraction  of  the  veflels,  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  lint  dipped  in  fome  ftyptic.”  It  may  be  known 
that  the  polypus,  is  removed,  -ill.  By  the  fight;  2dly,  By 
the  voice ;  and  3d! y,  By  the  freedom  of  refpiration  through 
the  nofe.  In  introducing  the  forceps  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  ofla  fpongiofa  ;  but  to  ffiun  them,  keep  the  beak  of  the 
forceps  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  os  palati.  When  the 
operator  draws  away  the  polypus ,  he  may  generally 
bring  it  away  whole,  if  he  draws  and  moves  it  very 
gently.  If  any  of  the  polypus  remains,  touch  it  with  the 
lunar  cauftic. 

See  Poterius,  Rulandus,  Wedelius,  Celfus,  AEgineta, 
Albucafis,  Sennertus,  Glendorp,  Malpighi,  Hoffmann, 
Levret,  Le  Dran,  Sharp,  and  Heifter.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  iv.  p.  90.  London  Med.  Tranfadtions,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  252.  Pott’s  Works, 
4to.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  253. 

POLYS  AS  CIA,  from  rno\ut,  much ,  and  crapi;,  JleJh. 
Ohejitas  corpulentia.  Corpulence.  It  may  be  called 
a  fpecies  of  cachexy,  for  many  difagreeable  fymptoms 
attend  ;  fuch  as  an  excefs  of  fleffi  and  fat,  flownefs  of 
motion,  oppreffion,  weaknefs,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fweating  on  the  leaf!  exercife,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
that  attend  voracious  animals,  or  thofe  fattened  for  ufe, 
fuch  as  inflation,  diftenfion,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  intumef- 
centise. 

Dr.  Withers,  in  his  treatife  on  the  afthma,  p.  182,  &c. 
relates  the  following  cafe  as  a  linking  example  of  the 
pernicious  effedls  of  corpulency  in  aflhmatical  diforders. 

Mrs.  - - ,  aged  49,  of  low  ftature,  and  yet  weighed 

fifteen  Hone.  A  weight  which  if  any  thing  but  her  own 
felf-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  could  have  brought 
upon  her,  would  have  been  infupportable.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  a  little  into  the  effefts  of  corpulency  on  her  confti- 
tution,  we  lhall  find  them  very  pernicious  and  alarming. 
The  bones  and  joints  of  corpulent  people  remain  nearly 
in  the  fame  Hate,  however  prepofteroufly  the  other  parts 
may  be  increafed  in  fize.  But  if  Providence  made  the 
bones  and  joints  ftrong  enough  to  bear  with  eafe  the 
weight  of  ten  Hone,  they  are  feldom  fufficient  to  bear 
well  the  addition  of  fixty-three  pound  more,  but  fooner 
or  later  they  will  fink  under  their  burden,  and  become 
weak  and  painful.  This  patient  was  very  lame  and 
weak  in  her  ankles  and  knees.  The  time  required 
to  affedt  the  joints  is  different  in  different  people,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  ftrength  and  foundnefs  of  the  bones ; 
on  which  account  fome  will  be  lame  much  earlier  in  life 
than  others,  though  of  the  fame  degree  of  corpulency. 
This  lamenefs  and  weaknefs  in  the  joints-  renders  all  mo¬ 
tion  and  exercife  painful  and  troublefome,  and  fo  contri¬ 
butes  greatly  to  increafe  the  evil.  But  as  the  bones  of 
adults  can  admit  of  little  or  no  addition  to  their  fize, 
we  mult  have  recourfe  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  to 
eftimate  the  increafe  of  weight  in  corpulency :  and  we 
find  that  the  chief  increafe  of  weight  is  in  the  additional 
quantity  of  blood,  and  of  oily  matter  or  fat  which  is  de- 
pofited  in  the  cellular  membrane.  The  mufcular  fibres, 
it  is  agreed  among  anatomifts,  have  fixed  limitations  both 
in  fize  and  number.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  better  filled  up 
with  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  in  a  Hate  of  corpulency 
than  in  a  Hate  of  leanefs  ;  but  this  will  make  very  little  in¬ 
creafe  of  bulk.  Whereas  the  great  increafe  of  blood  that  in 
corpulent  people,  is  evident  to  the  fenfes.  Morgagni  men¬ 
tions  a  cafe  in  which  the  fat  on  the  mufcles  of  the  belly 
was  above  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  it  was  in  a  propor¬ 
tionate  quantity  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Vide  Mor¬ 
gagni  de  Cauf.  &  Sed.  Morb.  The  increafed  quantity 
of  blood  too,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  likewjfe  very  manifell.  But 
the  confequence  of  fuch  an  increafed  quantity  of  fat  and 
blood  mull  be  very  terrible  indeed  to  the  animal  frame. 
Li  Ouincy’s  Sandl.  Aphor.  it  is  obferved,  the  greatell 
healthy  ftandard  the  body  is  capable  of,  differs  from  the 
leall,  as  it  more  hallens  old  age :  fuppofe  one  enjoys 
health  at  two  hundred equally  with  another  of  five  pound 
more.  The  excefs  of  the  latter  has  been  obferved  to 
hailen  old  age  five  times  as  fall. 


Now  if  we  examine  the  fyrnp!tom9  which  this  patient 
complained  of,  we  fir  all  find  that  the  caufe  or  increafe  of 
them  may  evidently  be  attributed  in  great  meafure  to  her 
corpulent  Hate.  “  Her  head  often  akes,  and  feels  heavy 
and  dizzy.”  Thefe  are  very  common  effedls  of  corpus 
lency  and  fulnefs  of  blood ;  and  when  ever  pain,  heavi- 
riefs,  and  giddinefs  of  the  head  arife  from  that  caufe,  they 
ought  never  to  be  negledled,  but  always-  eonfidered  in 
the  moft  ferious  light  by  every  one  who  wiflres  to  enjoy 
health  and  life.  From  inattention  to  thofe  fymptoms, 
many  dangerous  complaints  occur,  fuch  as  palfy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  epilepfy,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  &c.  “  Her 

nerves  are  in  a  very  irritable  and  relaxed  Hate.”  Corpus 
lency  and  great  tenfion  of  the  blood-veflels,  generally  in¬ 
creafe  irritability  ;  and  the  want  of  bodily  exercife  along 
with  confinement  within  doors,  favours  general  relaxation. 
Hence  the  danger  of  the  cafe  is  greater ;  for  a  fuper- 
abundant  quantity  of  blood  will  certainly  be  more  hurtful 
in  an  irritable  and  relaxed,  than  in  a  firm  and  vigorous 
Hate  of  the  veflels.  w  She  is  very  much  fluffed  in  her 
breafl,  and-  has  a  bad  cough.”  Flow  feldom  do  we  fee  a 
very  corpulent  perfon,  who  can  breathe  with  eafe  and 
fredom  ?  Shortness  of  breath  and  fluffing  in  the  breafl, 
greatly  increafed  by  motion,  are  almoft  conflant  atten¬ 
dants  on  exceffive  fatnefs.  The  veflels  of  the  lungs  are 
greatly  overloaded  with  blood,  and  a  more  frequent  refpi¬ 
ration  is  neceflary  for  the  circulation  of  it.  The  heart, 
the  midriff,  mediaflinum,  and  large  veflels  are  often 
loaded  with  an  unnatural  quantity  of  fat,  which  dimi- 
nifhes  the  capacity  of  the  chefl,  eonfidered  with  a  view 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  and  the  admiffion  of  air  into 
the  air-veflels.  Her  cough  too,  which  is  a  very  trouble¬ 
fome  fymptom  of  the  afthma,  is  greatly  increafed  by  the 
fame  caufe.  Flence,  as  the  cafe  proceeds,  “  fhe  is  often 
attacked  fuddenly  with  a  ftoppage  in  her  breafl,  with 
wheezing  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  fo  that  fhe  is 
afraid  even  of  inflan t  fuffocation.”  This  is  a  very  dread¬ 
ful  fymptom  of  the  allhmas,  and  one  which  is  particularly 
frequent  and  fatal  to  corpulent  people.  “  Her  body  is 
much  fwelled  with  wind.  Fler  nights  are  uneafy  and 
diflurbed.”  Corpulent  people,  from  indulgence  in  eating 
or  drinking,  are  very  liable  to  be  troubled  with  wind  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Their  fleep  too  is  feldom  na¬ 
tural  and  compofed.  Many  very  corpulent  people,  when 
afleep,  breathe  with  fo  much  noife  and  difficulty,  flare 
fo  violently,  and  have  fo  many  floppages  and  interrup¬ 
tions  of  refpiration,  that  one,  not  accuftomed  to  fee  them 
in  that  flate,  would  fuppofe  that  they  were  not  fleeping, 
but  threatened  with  immediate  fuffocation.  “  She  is  at 
times  fubjedl  to  a  nervous  complaint,  in  which  her  head 
trembles  and  her  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  fide.”  This  is 
evidently  a  dangerous  paralytic  affedlion,  arifing  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  from  her  corpulent  flate  and  the  fullnefs  of  the 
veflels  of  the  brain. 

Her  diet  was  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
might  not  be  reduced  on  a  fudden  too  low,  nor  yet  con¬ 
tinued  by  indulgence  to  an  excefs,  which  might  increafe 
her  difeafe,  and  foon  render  it  fatal.  Very  corpulent 
people,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habits  of  gratifying 
their  appetite,  like  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  reftrained  in 
what  they  eat  and  drink.  The  idea,  however,  of  a  na¬ 
tural,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  conflitutional  fatnefs,  which 
(we  are  taught  to  believe)  comes  on  and  is  continued 
through  life,  independent  of  the  quantity  of  nutriment 
with  which  the  body  is  daily  fupplied,  is  a  chimera  too  ri¬ 
diculous  to  be  ferioufly  refuted  ;  and  indeed  nobody  was 
ever  fo  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  thing  could 
take  place  in  any  other  living  creature.  Yet  it  is  readily 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  fome  people  will  grow  fat 
with  a  moderate  diet,  and  that  others  will  continue  lean 
though  they  feem  to  eat  immederately.  But  this  dif¬ 
ference  ariles  from  a  better  and  more  perfect  digeflion 
in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other.  Yet  the  matter  re¬ 
mains  equally  certain,  that  the  perfon,  who  grows  very 
fat,  takes  in  more  nourifhment  than  he  ought  to  do  ;  while 
the  other  only  follows  nature,  and  prudently  endeavours, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  fupply  her  daily  wants.  It  is  not 
the  quantity  that  we  eat  and  drink,  but  the  effects  of  it 
on  our  bodies,  which,  with  a  view  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded.  The  juft  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ingefted  and  egefted,  ftould  be  ftridlly  pre- 
ferved.  But  if  what  we  take  in  exceeds  what  paffe9 
from  us  by  the  different  outlets  of  the  body,  it  is  manifell 
I  that 
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that  we  take  in  more  than  nature  requires.  Corpulent 
people  have  no  chance  to  diminifh  their  corpulency ,  but 
by  moderating  their  diet ;  for  they  are  feldom  able  to  ufe 
exercife  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  At  the  fame  time 
gentle  exercife  of  all  kinds,  when  it  can  be  admitted,  is 
very  advifeable,  and  it  ought  to  be  increafed,  as  they  lofe 
weight  and  become  ftronger  and  more  aftive. 

See  Coelius  Aurelianus  Chron.  lib;  v.  c.  11.  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  vol.  i. 

POLYTRICHUM.  7  c  A  . 

POLYTRICHON.  S  See  ADIANTHl,Mi 


POLYTRICHUM  AUREUM,  &  COMMUNE.  See  AdI- 
ANTH.  AUREUM. 

POLYURICA,  Ischuria.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine 
from  a  long  negleft  to  difeharge  it.  See  Ischuria. 

POMA  ANARANTIA.  The  orange. 

■ -  Sinensis.  China  orance.  See  AuRAft- 

tia  Sinensis. 

POMACEUM.  Cyder.  It  is  the  juice  preffed  from 
apples,  which  hath  flood  to  ferment  in  hogfheads.  The 
more  harfh  cyders  are  the  ftrongeft,  and  keep  longeft. 
Cyder  is  a  ufeful  drink  in  fcorbutic  and  melancholic  habits ; 
but  if  drank  to  excefs,  it  occafions  drunkennefs  of  a  longer 
continuance,  and  more  pernicious  confequences  than  is 
produced  by  wine.  It  does  not  intoxicate  fo  foon  as  wine, 
for  its  fpirit  conveys  along  with  it  many  vifeous  particles, 
which  hinder  both  its  fpeedy  eiFeft  and  fudden  diffipatkm. 
Moderately  ufed,  cyder  is  more  falutary  than  wine ;  and 
whey  that  is  made  by  turning  the  milk  with  cyder,  is  a 
much  more  agreeable  drink  for  patients  who  labour  under 
fevers  than  that  which  is  made  with  wine. 

POMAMBRA.  Apples  of  amber.  They  are  made 
of  odoriferous  powders,  to  which  oils  may  be  added,  and 
thefe  powders  are  made  into  balls,  &c.  with  wax  or  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  arabic.  &c.  E.  g.  take  of  mace  and  cin¬ 
namon,  of  each  two  drams  ;  mufk,  civet,  and  gum  arabic, 
of  each  one  dram  ;  gum  tragacanth,  two  drams.  Mix 
and  make  into  balls.  They  are  agreeable  to  fmell  to. 
POMATICAE.  See  Cochla;.®. 

POMATUM.  It  is  the  unguentum  fimplex.  It 
was  formerly  made  with  lard,  fuet,  and  a  fpecies  of  ap¬ 
ples  called  pome-waters;  but  at  prefent  it  is  only  lard 
beat  up  into  a  curd,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rofe- 
water,  or  other  fweet-water,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  feent. 

POMIFERA  and  PRUNIFERA  INDICA.  See 


Ac  AJ  AIB  A. 

POMPHOLYX,  zsofj.po\v^-  A  bubble  excited  in  a 
liquid  fubftance  by  fome  flatulent  fpirit  or  air  contained 
therein.  This  name  is  given  to  the  matter  which  is  found 
adhering  to  the  covers  of  the  crucibles,  & c.  in  the  form 
of  thin  crufts  or  light  downy  powder,  of  a  white  or  whitifh 
yellow  colour,  and  is  the  produce  of  zinc,  which  fublimes 
frofti  the  lapis  calaminaris  in  making  of  brafs.  It  is  alfo 
called  nihil  album,  white  tutty,  calamitis. 

POMUM.  An  apple.  It  is  any  flefhy  veflel,  con¬ 
taining  more  feeds  than  one ;  fo  that  all  plants  which 
produce  fuch  fruit  are  termed  pomiferous,  that  is,  apple- 
bearing.  Anapodophyllon  is  called  pomum  maiale,  and 
momordica,  pomum  mirabile,  Hierafolymitanum.  See  alfo 
Bacca.  It  is  alfo  a  term  given  to  the  Jlaphyloma. 

Pomumi  Adami.  A  name  for  the  lemon,  fruftu 
Aurantii ;  alfo  for  the  protuberance  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

PONDO,  or  Pondus.  A  weight.  The  medical 
or  troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  averdupoife,  but  the  ounce 
and  the  dram  are  greater.  The  troy  pound  contains  5760 
grains,  the  avoirdupoife  pound  contains  7000  fuch  grains. 
The  troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ;  the  avoirdupoife 
ounce  contains  only  437  J  grains.  The  troy  dram  con¬ 
tains  60,  the  avoirdupoife  rather  more  than  27.  So  that 
attention  hereto  ftrould  be  had  in  the  making  up  what  is 
preferibed  with  a  view  to  the  troy  weights. 

The  pound  and  the  pint  are  called  libra  by  the  Latins. 
But  there  is  not  any  known  liquor,  of  which  a  pint  in 
meafure  anfwers  to  a  pound  in  weight. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint  in  meafure,  exceeds  a 
pound  weight  by  half  an  ounce. 

PONS  VAROLII.  Varolius,  an  Italian  anatomift, 
gave  this  name  to  a  fort  of  arch  in  the  cerebellum.  He 
firft  obferved  it.  See  Medulla  oblongata. 

PONTICA  VINA.  Acid,  feculent,  and  tar- 


tarous  wines. 

PONTICUM  MEL.  A  fort  of  poifonous  honey. 


POPLES.  The  HAM  or  JOINT  of  the  KNEF. 

POPLITEA  ARTERIA.  The  artena  cruralis ,  in 
palling  the  ham,  takes  the  name  b'f  poplitea,  which,  whilft 
in  the  ham,  is  covered  only  by  the  integuments.  It  ends 
by  dividing  into  the  tibialis  anterior  and  tibialis  pofterion 
Surprifing  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fa  ft,  that  though  the  ar¬ 
tery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  may  be  tied  with  impunity, 
and  the  blood  be  diftributed  as  ufual  to  the  leg  and  foot, 
yet  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  ham  never  can:  An  aneu- 
rifm  in  this  artery  feldom  lafts  long  enough  to  caufe  :i 
caries  in  the  adjacent  bones;  Whcii  this  difeafe  happens 
it  admits  of  no  relief,  except  from  amputation  of  the  limb. 
The  artery  in  this  part,  when  dilated,  will  increafe,  and 
at  length  prefs  upon  the  parts  below,  fo  as  to  make  them 
become  cedematous,  painful,  and  hard ;  the  confequence 
of  which  will  be  the  deftruftion  of  the  patient,  by  a  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  limb,  if  amputation  is  not  complied  with 
in  time. 

-  Vena.  The  crural  vein  takes  this  name,  juft 

above  the  ham,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mufculus 
popliteus  it  divides  into  the  tibialis  anterior,  tibialis  pof- 
terior,  and  peronaea.  See  Cruralis  vena. 

POPLITEUS.  The  fciatic  nerve  having  reached  the 
ham,  takes  this  name  :  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
fpread  about  the  whole  leg,  called  plantar esi 

Popliteus  musculus,  from  poples,  the  ham,  called 
alfo  fubpopliteust  The  place  of  its  fituatiOn.  This 
mufcle  rifes'  tendinous  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  within  the  capfular  ligament ;  it  pafles  tendinous 
under  the  ham  inwards  ;  plays  upon  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior,  and  inner  part  thereof, 
ferving  to  turn  the  toes  inwards. 

POPULAGO.  Mars  h-marigold.  The  flower  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  ranunculus.  The  plant  is  fo  cauftic, 
that  cattle  avoid  it  though  grafs  be  ever  fo  fcarce.  It  is 
not  noted  for  its  medicinal  qualities  ;  it  is  alfo  called  ca¬ 
lendula  palujlris. 

POPULARIS.  Endemical  or  epidemical. 

POPLTLUS.  The  poplar.  Boerhaave  takes  notice 
of  five  fpecies. 

Populus  ALBA.  White  poplar.  It  grows  in 
moift  places  ;  a  decoftion  of  its  bark  is  given  to  remove 
the  ftrangury  and  the  fciatica. 

-  Nigra,  Linn.  Black  poplar.  It  is  a  tall 

tree,  with  dark  green,  rhomboidal,  acuminated  leaves, 
producing  imperfeft  flowers  in  catkins.  In  fome  of  the 
individuals  called  male,  the  flowers  are  barren  ;  in  others, 
called  female,  they  are  followed  by  membranous  pods, 
containing  a  number  of  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is 
indigenous  in  watery  places,  and  quick  of  growth.  The 
young  buds  of  the  leaves  are  made  into  an  ointment ;  they 
abound  with  a  yellow  unftuous  odorous  juice,  which  they 
readily  impart  to  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  The  tinfture 
yields  a  fragrant  refin,  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
itorax.  See  Raii  Hift. 

-  Tremula.  The  asp,  or  aspin-tree.  Its 

qualities  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  black  poplar.  It  grows 
in  woods  and  marfhy  plac«§, 

PORCUS.  Swine.  In  Greek  vc,  the  fame 

which  is  meant  by  sus,  and  scropha;  it  is  called 
hog,  a  well  known  quadruped,  in  common  ufe  as  food. 
Concerning  it  in  this  light,  and  as  a  medicine,  Aldrovandus 
has  written  very  prolixly,  in  his  Diflertation  on  bifulcated 
Animals.  Its  fifth,  when  prepared  for  culinary  purpofes, 
is  called  pork.  It  is  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  confi- 
dered  by  Sanctorius,  and  others,  to  have  the  ftrongeft 
tendency  to  retard  perfpiration  ;  confequently  in  gene¬ 
ral  unwholefome.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
Jews,  who  were  troubled  much  with  eruptive  or  leprous 
complaints,  were  forbid  its  ufe.  The  name  porcus,  and 
porcellus,  is  given  to  fome  fifties,  particularly  the  dolphin, 
and  others,  becaufe  they  are  faid  to  rout  up  the  earth 
after  the  manner  of  fwine,  with  their  fnouts.  Porcus  alfo 
from  the  Greek  word  is  a  name  for  the  pudendum 

muliebre. 

As  this  animal,  called  porcus,  is  generally  extremely 
fat,  it  is  confidered  as  highly  nutritious,  to  fuch  confti- 
tutions  as  can  digeft  it  eafily.  The  fifth  of  the  young 
animal  of  this  fpecies,  is  more  readily  digeftible  than  that 
of  the  adult,  as  its  fibres  are  more  tender,  and  it  is  top- 
loaded  with  fat,  fo  that  it  is  an  agreeable  food  to  fome  who 
can  by  no  means  attempt  to  eat  thofe  of  larger  growth. 

PORI.  Pores,  It  is  fuppofed  that  one  grain  of  fand 
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will  cover  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  of  the 
pores  in  our  Ikin,  and  that  each  pore  is  the  orifice  of  a 
diftindt  gland;  but  this  is  only  a  fuppofition,  founded  on 
the  authority  of  Lewenhoek,  who  with  aged  eyes,  and  bad 
glades,  faw  what  younger  eyes,  affifted  with  better  glaffes 
than  he  ever  poffeffed,  could  never  difcover.  Plants  perfpire 
as  well  as  men ;  butnotwithllanding  the  great  perfpiration 
of  both,  pores  cannot  be  difcovered  either  in  the  cuticle  of 
a  man,  or  in  the  fine  membrane  that  covers  the  external 
furface  of  the  leaves* 

PORRIGO.  See  Pityriasis. 

PORRUM*  Porret,  or  common  leek.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  garlic  only  in  being  weaker.  Botanills  enume¬ 
rate  feven  or  eight  fpecies. 

PORRUS.  The  fame  as  sarcoma. 

PORTAE  VENA,  vel  Portarum  Vena.  The 
fplenic,  mefenteric,  and  mefocolic  veins,  uniting  at  the 
root  of  the  mefentery,  form  the  vena  porta,  called  alfo 
janatrix.  It  may  be  confidered  as  two  veins  joined  end- 
wife,  and  that  fend  out  branches  in  oppofite  diredtions  to 
each  other ;  that  one  of  thefe  veins  is  ramified  in  the  liver, 
the  other  lying  without  the  liver,  and  fending  its  branches 
to  the  vifcera  of  the  belly;  that  in  the  liver  maybe  called 
vena  porta,  hepatica  fuperior,  or  minor ;  the  other  vena 
porta  ventralis  inferior,  or  major.  The  particular  trunk 
of  the  vena  porta  hepatica  forms  what  is  called  the  finus 
of  the  vena  porta  ;  from  this  finus  five  principal  branches 
go  out,  which  are  divided  and  fpread  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  liver ;  the  extremities  of  thefe  branches 
end  in  the  pulpy  friable  corpufcules,  which  feem  to  be 
thick  villous  folliculi.  In  thefe  folliculi  the  bile  is  fecret- 
ed,  and  collefted  by  as  many  veffels  of  another  kind, 
which  again  unite  in  one  common  trunk ;  thefe  ramifica¬ 
tions  are  termed  pori  biliarii,  and  the  trunk  duflus  hepa- 
ticus.  The  vena  porta  ventralis  is  fituated  under  the 
lower,  or  concave  fide  of  the  liver,  and  joined  by  anafto- 
mofis  to  the  finus  of  the  vena  porta  hepatica,  between 
the  middle  and  right  extremity  of  that  finus;  from  thence 
it  runs  down  from  right  to  left  under  the  trunk  of  the 
arteria  hepatica,  bending  behind  the  beginning  of  the 
duodenum,  and  under  the  head  of  the  pancreas  its  length 
being  about  five  fingers  breadth.  At  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  it  lofes  its  name,  and  divides  into  the  meferaica 
major  and  minor,  and  the  fplenica.  See  Window’s 
Anatomy. 

PORTAIGUILLE.  See  Acutenaculum. 

PORTIO  DURA.  Winflow  calls  it  nervus  fympa- 
theticus  minor.  It  is  one  of  the  two  divifions  of  the 
feventh  pair  of  nerves  from  the  head,  which  runs  into  the 
os  petrofum,  and  there  divides  into  the  portio  dura  and 
portio  mollis.  The  portio  dura  goes  out  between  the  fty- 
loid  and  maltoid  procelfes,  paffes  through  the  parotid, 
becomes  a  cutaneous  nerve  upon  the  face,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  upper  maxillary  nerve. 

-  Mollis.  The  feventh  pair  of  nerves  go  out 

from  within  the  head,  into  the  os  petrofum,  and  there 
divides  into  two  branches  called  portio  dura,  and  portio 
mollis.  The  portio  mollis  is  fpent  upon  the  labyrinth  in 
the  ear ;  it  enters  the  meatus  auditorius  interims,  and 
palfes  to  the  veftibulum  and  cochlea. 

PORTORARIUM.  The  duodenum,  or  the  pylorus. 

PORTULACA,  alfo  called  andrachne',  allium  Gallicum. 
Purpie,  or  garden-purslane.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  kitchen.  Boerhaave  enumerates  fix  fpecies ;  the 
leaves  are  cooling,  antifcorbutic,  and  moderately  aftring- 
ent.  The  feeds  are  the  fame. 

Portulaca  maritima.  Alfo  called  halimus, 
atriplex  maritima.  Common  sea-purslane.  It  is 
found  in  fait  marlhes  ;  it  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  It 
is  a  hot  plant,  and,  pickled  in  vinegar,  helps  the  appetite. 
The  exigua  is  the  alfeneformis. 

PORUS  BILARIUS.  The  bile  duct,  from  nopo;, 
a  pajjage. 

■ - -  Opticus.  It  is  alfo  called  the  blind  point.  It  is 

the  point  on  the  retina  where  no  ohjedt  is  feen. 

-  Reticulatus.  A  fpecies  of  fubmarine  plant 

called  efchara. 

POSCA.  Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

POSSETUM.  Posset.  Milk  curdled  with  wine, 
treacle,  or  any  acid.  This  is  by  foreigners  reckoned  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Engliffi.  The  ferum  of  a  pojjet,  called  poffet- 
drink,  is  like  the  whey  of  milk,  only  differing  with  re- 
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fpecf  to  what  the  means  were  by  -which  the  curd  and 
whey  were  made  to  feparate. 

POSTBRACIIIALE.  The  metacarpus. 
POSTERIOR  MUSCULUS  AURIS.  See  Abduc¬ 
tor  AURIS. 

POSTHE.  The  prepuce.  See  Przeputium. 

POSTPOSITIO.  Postposition.  When  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  a  fever  comes  on  later  than  it  is  expedled,  it  is 
called  the  pojlpojition  of  the  paroxyfm.  When  it  begins 
fooner,  it  is  called  the  anticipation* 

POTAMOGElTON,  fr&m  ruora/xo^,  river,  and 
adjacent.  Broad-leaved  pond-weed.  It  is  alfo 
called  millefolium ,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  leaves  ;  and 
viola  aquatica ,  from  the  colour  of  its  flower. 

This  plant  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters ;  it  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Boerhaave  enumerates  eleven  fpecies, 
but  they  are  not  noted  in  medicine. 

POTASSA.  See  Clavellati  cineres. 

POTENTILLA.  See  Argentina. 

-  Reptons.  See  Pent aphyllum. 

POTERIUM.  Sangui-sorba.  See  Pimpinella. 

POTIO.  A  potion.  It  is  a  liquid  form  of  medicine,' 
calculated  for  one  dofe  or  draught.  Potions  are  diftinguiffi- 
ed  into  carthartic,  cardiac,  and  alterative. 

PRdECIPITANTIA.  Precipitating  medicines, 
which  moderate  the  motion  and  heat  of  the  blood,  as 
was  fuppofed,  by  abforbing  and  correcting  the  acid 
contained  therein. 

PRiECIPIT ANS  MAGNUM.  A  name  for  the  os 

fepium. 

PRtECIPITATIO.  Precipitation.  It  is  the  fe-J 
parating  of  folid  bodies  from  any  fluid  menftruum  where¬ 
in  they  are  diflolved,by  the  addition  of  a  third  body,  which 
having  a  greater  affinity  with  the  menftruum  than  that 
already  diffolved,  caufes  that  folvend,  to  regain  its  folid 
form,  and  to  fubfide  in  the  ftate  of  a  powder.  Or  precipi¬ 
tation  takes  place  if  the  folvend  has  a  greater  affinity,  with 
the  third  body  added  than  that  with  which  it  is  already 
joined. 

Precipitation  is  of  two  kinds  :  firft,  where  the  fnbftance 
fuperadded,  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occafions  that 
which  was  before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down.  Second¬ 
ly,  where  the  fubftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  diffolved 
body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft; 
we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids ;  of  the  fecond,  in 
the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aqua  fortis  by  fea-ialt, 
or  its  acid. 

When  the  matter  to  be  precipitated  is  all  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  the  fluid  being  poured  off,  or  filtered,  what 
remains  behind  is  all  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  manner  as 
levigated  powders  are. 

Precipitation  may  alfo  be  effetled  by  dropping  In  a  liquor 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  menftruum  by  which  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  matter  was  diffolved.  Thus  the  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  precipitates  plentifully  the  folutions  of  metals  in 
acid  menftrua ;  the  fame  is  effected  by  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  alfo  precipitates  all  falts  from  water.  Acids 
poured  upon  heavier  acids  will  precipitate  whatever  fwims 
in  them  ;  thus  the  fpirit  of  fait  precipitates  lead,  copper, 
and  tin,  diffolved  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Precipitation  alfo  fuc- 
ceeds  if  an  heavier  body  be  added  to  the  diffolving  men¬ 
ftruum  :  thus  acids,  or  water  alone,  will  carry  down  all  the 
folid  corpufcles  which  they  meet  with  in  tindlures  of  veget¬ 
ables  extradited  by  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  the  fame  tinc¬ 
tures  extradted  by  water,  or  wine,  are  precipitated  by 
means  of  acid  fpirits. 

When  a  third  body  is  added  to  any  folution,  for  preci¬ 
pitating  one  part  thereof,  it  produces  its  effedt  by  uniting 
with  the  diffolving  liquor,  or  with  the  matter  which  is 
diffolved,  and  as  one  or  the  other  happen.  That  which 
is  precipitated  is  either  Ample  or  compound ;  if  the  pre¬ 
cipitating  matter  joins  with  the  diffolving  liquor,  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  Ample ;  if  it  unites  with  the  precipitated  matter, 
the  precipitate  is  compound.  This  ffiould  be  obferved. 


Ample  or  compound. 


Sometimes  an  advantage  may  be  made  of  the  liquor 
which  remains  after  the  precipitation  performed :  thus, 
when  fixt' alkaline  fait  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur 
is  diflolved  in  this  lixivium,  the  addition  of  acids  feparates 
and  throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  in  confequence  of  the 
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acid  Uniting  with,  and  neutralizing  the  alcali,  by  which  the 
jfulphur  was  held  diffolved  ;  of  courfe,  if  the  precipitation 
is  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually 
dropt  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated,  that  is,  fo 
long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation ,  or  tur- 
bidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield  by  proper  evaporation  and 
cryftallization,  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  fixed  vegetable  alcali,  viz.  the  vitriolated  kali ;  in 
like  manner,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor ;  if 
with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpiritus  falis  marini  co- 
agulatus  ;  and  if  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  kali  acetatum. 
See  the  Dift.  of  Chemiftry. 

PRzECOCIA,  or  PR-fficoquA.  Apricots.  See 
Armeniaca  mala. 

PRiECORDIA.  Di  aphragma.  The  diaphragm. 
Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  hypochondria.  Fernelius,  in 
lib.  iv.  de  Febr.  comprehends  under  this  term  the  region 
above  the  flomach,  the  diaphragm ,  the  cavity  of  the  liver 
and  biliary  dufts  included  therein,  the  pancreas,  the  fto- 
maeh  in  particular,  and  its  upper  Orifice,  with  whatever 
is  contained  under  the  infleftions  of  thefpurious  ribs,  to¬ 
wards  the  foreparts,  and  the  fternum.  Some  have  given 
this  name  to  the  metatar  [us. 

PRiEPARANTIA  MEDICAMENTA.  Preparing 
medicines;  that  is,  fuch  as  prepare  the  morbid  hu¬ 
mours,  and  difpofe  them  to  feparate  from  the  healthy, 
and  to  pafs  off  by  the  help  of  evacuants. 

-  Vasa.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  that  the  feed 

was  prepared  in  them  ;  whence  the  name  fpermatic  vel- 
fels.  See  Spermatic  a  corda. 

PRfiEPARATA  VENA.  An  ancient  name  for  the 
frontal  veins. 

PRA5PUTIUM,  from  preeputo,  to  lop  off  before . 
The  prepuce  or  foreskin,  called  by  Diofcorides 
epagogion ,  pofthe ■.  See  Penis. 

PRiESAGIA.  Presages.  Fred.  Ploffmann  obferves, 
that  three  things  are  requifite  to  a  right  prefage ,  viz.  iff. 
That  from  due  obferva'tion  we  are  able  to  trace  and  invefti- 
gate  the  origins  and  caufes  of  diforders,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  beginning,  by  proper  remedies,  or  give 
falutary  direftions.  2dly.  That  we  acurately  know  the 
various  natures  of  difeafes,  and  their  differences  with 
xefpeft  to  different  conftitutions,  that  we  may  the  better 
be  able  to  give  medicines  that  are-capable  of  removing 
them.  3d.  That  we  be  able  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  the  operation  of  medicines,  and  the  event  of  diforders. 
This  laft,  though  it  does  not  direftly  obtain  the  end  of 
the  healing  art,  yet  it  promotes  the  certainty  of  medicine 
and  the  reputation  of  the  phyfician. 

PRiESENTATIO.  A  presentation.  In  mid¬ 
wifery  it  is  the  manner  in  which  a  child  offers  itfelf  in 
its  paffage  into  the  world ;  and  the  different  prefentations 
are  denominated,  according  to  that  part  of  the  child 
which  is  perceived  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  when  a 
woman  begins  to  be  in  labour. 

In  a  natural  labour,  the  child  prefents  with  its  vertex. 
See  Parturitio. 

The  caufe  of  wrong  prefentations  is  not  exaftly  known  ; 
but  in  different  writers  on  midwifery,  various  opinions 
are  given. 

Preternatural  prefentations  are  thus  known.  The  mem¬ 
branes  pufh  out  in  a  round  form,  in  a  right  prefentation ; 
but  when  any  other  part  offers,  the  membranes  protrude, 
for  the  moft  part,  in  a  lengthened  form ;  and  when  the 
pain  is  off,  no  part  of  tbe  child  can  be  perceived,  but  the 
membranes  only,  as  in  the  beginning  of  labour ;  after 
fome  time  indeed,  from  the  quantity  of  water,  the  mem¬ 
branes  have  a  round  form  but  then  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
is  but  little  opened  thereby.  If  the  head  prefents,  it  is 
diftinguithed  by  bringing  the  finger  round,  fo  as  to  take  in  a 
large  fpace  of  the  head ;  we  then  feel  an  uniform  hard  fub- 
ftance  and  often  find  a  future.  When  a  Ihoulder,  or  a 
hip  prefents,  they  have  not  that  uniform  hard  feel  which 
is  obferved  when  the  head  offers  itfelf.  If  the  back  pre¬ 
fents,  the  vertebrae  are  felt.  If  the  belly  prefents,  the 
funis  umbilicalis  difeovers  it.  The  breaft  prefenting,  is 
known  by  feeling  the  ribs.  When  the  breech  oilers  itfelf, 
the  private  parts  are  eafily  perceived  there,  and  the  meco¬ 
nium  is  fqueezed  out  at  each  pain.  The  hand,  or  foot 
prefenting,  requires,  in  order  to  expedite  delivery  when 
proper,  that  we  feel  for  the  heel,  that  we  may  determine 
how  to  proceed. 


Both  feet  presenting.  When  this  happens,  the 
toes  are  generally  towards  the  pubis,  inclining  a  little  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left ;  draw  the  child  gently  down¬ 
ward  whilft  the  pains  continue  to  inereafe,  and  are  in  their 
full  force ;  and  as  you  draw  the  child  downwards  gradu¬ 
ally  incline  it  to  the  fide  towards  which  its  toes  turn  ;  for 
when  the  breech  is  delivered,  the  child  mull  be  turned 
with  its  face  to  the  facrum  of  the  mother.  And  if  the 
navel  appears,  draw  down  an  inch  or  two  of  the  funis, 
to  prevent  its  being  torn  or  too  much  ftretched ;  when 
the  body  of  the  child  is  fo  far  delivered,  that  its  fhoulders 
check  its  progrefs,  introduce  a  finger  to  the.  elbow  of  the 
child  3  and  gently  draw  die  arm  down,  not  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  but  by  inclining  it  acrofs  the  breaft  of  the  child  ; 
this  done,  bring  down  the  other  arm  with  the  fame  care. 
The  arms  brought  down,  place  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  one  hand,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  with  the  thumb 
in  one,  and  the  fingers  in  the  other  axilla  ;  then  introduce 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  other  hand  into  the 
mouth  of  the  child,  pulling  the  chin  of  the  child  dole  to 
its  breaft,  turn  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  die  facrum, 
and  fo  finiflr  the  delivery. 

One  foot  presenting.  In  this  cafe  the  toes  are 
to  the  ifehium.  If  the  leg  is  low  in  the  vagina,  fo  that  the 
knee  appears*  it  is  too  late  to  bring  down  the  other  foot, 
which  may  continue  until,  the  breech  is  delivered,  and  the 
child’s  face  turned  to  the  ifehium  :  then  proceed  as  when 
the  breech  prefents. 

Breech  presenting.  When  this  is  the  prefenting 
part,  if  it  is  very  high,  and  the  os  internum  foft  and  open, 
break  the  membranes,  and  bring  away  the  child  by  the  feet ; 
but  if  thefe  circumftances  do  not  attend,  leave  thebufinefs 
a  while  to  nature,  the  pains  will  pufh  forward  the  prefent¬ 
ing  part,  and  the  labour  will  be  as  eafy  and  fafe  as  when  the 
head  prefents.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  face  of  the  child  is  ufual- 
ly  towards  the  belly  of  the  mother,  but  fometimes  it  is 
with  its  fides  towards  her  pubis  and  facrum,  and  as  it  in¬ 
clines  a  little  with  its  face  to  one  or  the  other,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  labour  it  will  turn  thereto.  As  it  prefents,  fo  let  it 
defeend,  and  keep  the  membranes  whole  as  long  as  poftible, 
for  the  more  eafy  dilatation  of  the  parts.  When  the  hams 
of  the  child  are  from  under  the  pubis,  and  the  perineum 
freed  from  the  breech  preffing  on  it,  take  hold  of  the  child 
with  both  hands,  and  turn  it  with  its  face  to  the  mother’s 
back,  and  then  bring  down  one  leg  after  the  other ;  if  the 
child  is  very  large,  the  legs  muft  be  brought  down  whilft 
they  are  next  the  os  pubis,  and  then  the  child’s  face  is  to 
be  turned  towards  the  mother’s  back.  When  the  legs  are 
free,  proceed  as  when  both  feet  prefent.  When  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  turn  the  child’s  face  to  the  back  of  the  mother, 
do  it  whilft  the  pains  are  departing. 

Back  presenting.  When  this  fituation  is  known, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  womb  is  fufficiently  dilated,  break  the 
membranes,  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  care¬ 
fully  feek  for  the  feet.  AVhen  the  child  is  in  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  form,  and  prefents  with  its  back,  neck,  fhoulders,  or 
face,  if  at  the  fame  time  the  waters  are  gone,  the  cafe 
may  prove  a  very  difficult  one.  In  tranfverfe  fituations  of 
the  child,  the  orifice  of  the  womb  does  not  open  fo  foon 
as  when  the  head  prefents. 

Belly  presenting.  In  this  cafe  the  child  is  feldom 
living.  The  method  of  delivery  is  the  fame  as  when  the 
back  prefents.  If  the  feet  cannot  be  reached,  get  the 
knees  to  the  belly,  and  then  the  feet  are  foon  fecured. 

An  arm  presenting  in  the  vagina,  and  the 
membranes  broke.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
cafes  that  occurs  in  midwifery,  efpecially  when  the  waters 
are  gone,  and  tire  uterus  contrails  upon  its  burden  forci¬ 
bly.  To  proceed,  pufh  up  the  fore  parts  of  the  child  to¬ 
wards  the  fundus  uteri  with  one  hand,  whilft  with  the 
other  the  feet  are  fought  for.  But  here  carefully  obferve, 
fhould  a  pain  come  on  during  tire  effort,  ceafe  to  aft  till 
it  is  over,  left  the  uterus  fhould  be  hurt,  and  always 
rather  aft  from  the  womb,  than  againft  it  where  poffible. 
Thus,  if  the  waters  are  all  run  off,  begin  with  feeking  for 
the  feet ;  when  they  are  found,  draw  them  gently  towards 
the  vagina,  at  the  fame  time  pufh  up  the  body  of  the 
child.  When  the  feet  are  brought  into  the  vagina,  the 
cafe  becomes  the  fame  as  when  the  feet  prefent.  When 
the  arm  prefents,  and  the  os  internum  is  very  rigid,  before 
any  attempts  are  made,  wait  for  the  dilatation  of  the  part 
by  the  force  of  the  pains. 

In  the  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  64,  See.  are 

related, 
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related,  by  Dr.  Denman,  three  cafes  of  the  upper  extremi¬ 
ties  prefenting  ;  and  the  delivery  being  partly  effefted  by 
the  fpontaneous  evolutions  of  the  child.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  woman  had  been  in  labour  during  the  whole  night,  and 
one  of  the  child’s  arms  was  the  prefenting  part ;  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  turn  the  child,  the  pains  were  too  violent  to 
admit  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus.  Ima¬ 
gining  the  child  was  fmall,  fo  that  it  might  pafs,  doubled, 
through  the  pelvis,  farther  endeavours  to  turn  were  omit¬ 
ted,  and  on  waiting  a  little  the  breech  prefented,  and  the 
head  was  the  laft  part  that  was  delivered.  In  the  fecond 
cafe,  the  prefcntation  was  the  fame  as  in  the  firft,  and  it 
was  agreed  on  to  turn  the  child  ;  but  the  pains  were 
ftrong  and  frequent,  fo  that  the  aCtion  of  the  uterus  was 
fuch  as  to  forbid  all  endeavours  that  way.  It  was  then 
agreed  on  to  wait  for  the  effect,  which  a  continuance  of 
the  pains  might  produce,  or  till  they  were  abated,  when 
the  child  might  be  turned  with  lefs  difficulty,  ff'he  pains 
continued,  and  propelled  the  child  lower  into  the  pelvis, 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  it  was  born  *,  the  breech 
being  expelled,  as  in  the  firft  cafe.  In  the  third  cafe  ; 
the  arm  prefenting,  and  labour  gone  on  for  fome  time, 
after  which  attempts  were  made  during  feveral  hours  to 
turn  the  child,  whofe  fhoulder  ftrongly  preffed  upon  the 
perinaeum  ;  at  length,  by  the  aCIionof  the  uterus,  the  child 
was  doubled,  and  the  breech  expelled ;  after  which,  the 
fhoulders  and  head  were  extracted.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
DoCtor  obferves,  that  the  women  were  at  the  full  period 
of  utero-geftation,  and  the  children  were  of  the  ufual 
fize.  More  cafes  might  be  related,  but  thefe  fufficiently 
prove  the  fact,  that  in  cafes  in  which  children  prefent  with 
the  arm,  women  will  not  neceffarily  die  undelivered, 
though  they  are  not  affifted  by  art.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
benefit  we  can  in  pra&ice  derive  from  the  knowledge  of 
this  fad,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  cuftom  of  turning 
and  delivering  by  the  feet  in  presentations  of  the  arm,  will 
remain  necefiary  and  proper,  in  all  cafes,  in  which  the 
operation  can  be  performed  with  fafety  to  the  mother,  or 
give  a  chance  of  preferving  the  life  of  the  child.  But 
when  the  child  is  dead,  and  when  we  have  no  other  view 
but  merely  to  extraCf  the  child,  to  remove  the  danger 
thence  ariiing  to  the  mother,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  that  the  child  may  be  turned  fpontaneoufly,  by  the 
aftion  of  the  uterus.  If  we  avail  ourfelves  of  that  know¬ 
ledge,  the  pain  and  danger  which  fometimes  attend  the 
operation  of  turning  a  child,  may  be  avoided.  Nor  would 
any  perfon  verfed  in  praCIice,  fixing  upon  a  cafe  of  preter¬ 
natural  prefcntation ,  in  which  he  might  expeCI  the  child 
to  be  turned  fpontaneoufly,  be  involved  in  difficulty,  if, 
from  a  defeCt  of  the  pains  or  any  other  caufe,  he  ftiould 
be  difappointed  in  his  expectations.  Nor  would  the  fuf- 
fering  or  chance  of  danger  to  the  patient  be  increafed  by 
fuch  proceeding.  About  thirty  of  thefe  cafes  have  lately 
occurred,  in  two  of  which  the  children  where  born  alive. 

Some  propofe  bleeding  ad  deliquium  for  abating  the  too 
ftrong  contraction  of  the  uterus ;  and,  at  the  moment  of 
fainting,  to  attempt  delivery* 

The  head  locked  fast  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  In  this  cafe,  and  the  feven  next  following,  the 
membranes  are  broke,  and  the  uterus  is  contracted  about 
the  body  of  the  child.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  child  be  living, 
a  tumor  will  be  formed  on  its  head,  which  will  fo  increafe, 
as  to  reach  to  the  os  externum  ;  but  when  the  child  dies, 
this  tumor  becomes  foft,  and  gradually  difappears  What¬ 
ever  part  of  the  head  prefents,  it  may  be  locked  faft, 
though  generally  the  face  is  towards  the  facrum ;  care  is, 
however,  required  to  know  the  part  which  prefents,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  child.  In  order  to  delivery,  the  curv¬ 
ed  forceps  are  neceffary. 

The  middle  of  the  sagittal  suture  rest¬ 
ing  ON  the  pubes,  and  the  face  of  the  child 

TURNED  UP  TOWARDS  THE  FUNDUS  UTERI.  In  this 
cafe  the  chin  is  prefled  upon  the  breaft.  Mr.  Levret  of 
Paris  direfts  the  following  procedure  in  this  cafe.  “  Be¬ 
fore  the  firft  branch  of  the  forceps  Is  introduced,  a  fillet 
fnuft  be  paffed  through  the  perforated  blade,  and  likewife 
through  the  fecond  before  it  is  palled  j  and  after  fixing 
the  handles,  tie  the  ends  of  the  fillets  together  fo  a,s  to 
hang  down  in  a  noofe  about  fix  or  feven  inches  ;  then 
taking  the  forceps  in  the  right  hand,  raife  the  handles,  and 
bearing  down  at  the  fame  time  with  the  left  hand  in  the 
garter,  the  forceps  will  be  converted  into  a  lever  of  the 


third  kind,  the  moving  power  being  between  the  point  of 
fupport,  or  the  hand,  and  the  point  of  refiftance,  or  the 
head  of  the  child,  which  will  be  made  to  defeend  into  the 
hollow  of  the  facrum,  and  be  delivered  afterwards  with 
eafe. 

The  HEAD  PRESENTING  WITH  THE  EARS  TO 
the  pubis  and  os  sacrum.  This  is  known  by  the 
fagittal  future  running  from  ifehium  to  ifehium,  or  obli¬ 
que.  And  to  know  which  way  the  face  is  turned,  the 
ear  ftiould  be  felt  at  the  pubes.  Sometimes  the  head  may 
be  removed  from  this  pofition  with  our  fingers ;  but  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  forceps  muft  be  ufed.  If  the 
face  is  to  the  left  fide,  turn  the  woman  on  her  left  fide  j 
if  to  the  right,  lay  her  on  her  right  fide.  In  general,  when 
the  ears  are  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  forceps  are 
to  be  applied,  the  woman  Ihould  be  on  her  back,  and  her 
breech  over  the  bed  ;  but  when  the  ears  are  to  the  pubes 
or  groin  it  is  better  to  lay  her  on  her  fide,  and  generally 
on  the  left.  If  the  blade  of  the  forceps  cannot  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  os  pubis,  the  ear  laying  clofe  to  it,  intro¬ 
duce  the  blade  a  little*  to  one  fide,  the  flip  it  over  the  ear 
under  the  pubis,  and  as  the  blade  goes  up,  withdraw  the 
hand.  Over  the  ear  is  the  beft  fituation  for  the  forceps, 
but  if  this  cannot  be,  put  one  blade  before  one,  ear,  and 
the  other  behind  the  other. 

The  forceps  fecured,  pull  gently  when  the  pains  are 
prefent,  until  the  vertex  is  as  low  as  the  lowed  part  of  the 
ifehium  ;  then  turn  the  forehead  into  the  concave  part  of 
the  facrum,  and  give  it  a  quarter  turn  more  to  bring  the' 
body  into  the  fame  pofition,  or,  perhaps,  the  fhoulders 
may  catch  againft  the  pubis ;  then  reverfe  the  quarter  turn, 
and  the  forehead  will  be  in  its  proper  fituation.  The  deli¬ 
very  will  now  be  finilhed,  as  when  the  head  is  low,  and 
the  pains  gone. 

The  face  presenting  with  the  chin  to 
the  pubes.  In  any  fafe  cafe,  if  the  pains  are  ftrong, 
ufe  no  forceps,  but  take  time,  and  nature  will  do  her  own 
bufinefs.  If  the  face  prefents  with  the  chin  to  the  pubes, 
if  the  woman  hath  had  children  before,  and  the  pelvis  is 
good,  the  child  will  come  forward  very  well  by  the  force 
of  the  pains  ;  for  when  it  hath  got  below  the  pubis,  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  will  turn  on  it  as  on  a  fulcrum,  and 
the  vertex  will  rife  from  under  the  perineum,  and  delivery 
will  be  effected  without  extraordinary  difficulty,  provided 
the  perineum  is  well  fupported. 

If  called  in  time,  and  the  os  tincce  is  dilated,  it  is  ufual- 
ly  recommended  to  introduce  the  hand,  and  bring  away 
the  child  by  the  feet  j  but  if  the  pelvis  is  diftorted,  it  is 
better  to  make  the  vertex  prefent,  by  turning  it  with  the 
hands.  But  be  the  pelvis  as  it  will,  if  the  face  prefents 
with  the  chin  to  the  pubes,  if  the  waters  are  run  off,  the 
head  low,  and  the  pains  very  languid,  apply  the  forceps. 
When  the  chin  is  cleared  the  difficulty  is  over.  After 
the  forceps  are  fixed,  be  careful  to  prevent  the  chin  from 
catching  againft  the  os  pubis.  , 

The  face  presenting  with  the  chin  to  the 
os  sacrum.  When  the  waters  are  run  off,  and  tire 
head  is  ftrongly  detained,  delivery  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  head  muft  be  raifed  and  turned  with  the  chin  to  the 
pubis  before  delivery  can  be  effected.  In  this  cafe  truft 
to  nature  rather  than  begin  too  foon  with  the  forceps  *, 
when  the  forceps  are  applied,  force  them  upwards  until 
you  can  turn  the  chin  to  the  os  pubis,  and  then  proceed 
as  when  the  chin  at  firft  prefented  this  way. 

The  face  presenting,  and  the  chin  to  one 
side.  If  the  woman  is  laid  on  her  left  fide,  the  child 
may  often  be  turned  fo  as  for  the  chin  to  pafs  under  the 
pubis.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  introduce  one  blade  of  the 
forceps  under  the  pubis,  the  other  at  the  facrum  ;  then 
bring  the  chin  under  the  pubis,  and  proceed  as  in  that 
cafe. 

The  face  to  the  os  pubis.  When  the  fontanel 
prefents,  the  face  is  generally  to  the  pubis.  In  this  cafe, 
if  the  pelvis  is  good,  and  the  parts  dilated,  the  child  will 
pafs  by  the  force  of  pains  •,  but  if  the  parts  are  rigid,  the 
perineum  will  be  endangered.  If  the  child  is  fmall,  and 
the  pelvis  large,  pains  may  fuffice  to  deliver  the  child  ;  but 
if  otherwife,  as  foon  as  the  waters  are  broke,  introduce 
the  hand,  and  deliver  by  the  feet.  If  this  opportunity 
does  not  favour  us,  the  forceps  muft  be  ufed.  In  order 
to  feel  the  ear,  pufh  up  the  head,  that  the  finger  may 
pafs  to  the  ear,  and  the  forceps  follow  it ;  then  fixing  the 
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other  fide  of  the  forceps,  and  when  the  head  is  pulled 
fufficiently  low,  turn  the  forehead  into  the  cavity  of  the 
facrum,  and  deliver  as  when  the  head  is  low,  but  pains 
wanting. 

The  shoulders  locked.  In  this  cafe  the  head  is 
moveable  in  the  vagina;  the  face  is  on  one  fide,  one 
{houlder  refts  on  the  upp&r  and  lateral  part  of  the  os 
facrum,  the  other  paffes  over  the  fides  of  the  os  pubis, 
fo  that  the  fcapulae  and  back  of  the  child  refts  in  the  pfoas 
and  iliac  mufcles  on  one  fide,  and  the  knees  and  elbows 
prefs  the  fame  parts  on  the  other  fide.  The  intention 
here  is,  to  remove  the  {houlder  on  the  fide  of  the  facrum, 
to  bring  them  both  to  the  wideft  part  of  the  pelvis  ;  to  do 
this,  Aide  a  blade  of  the  forceps  under  the  fhoulder  of  the 
child,  and  as  wfith  a  lever  raife  that  which  reft  on  the 
facrum,  and  carry  it  over  the  projections,  which  when 
properly  executed,  the  head  will  defcend,  and  the  deli¬ 
very  be  almoft  fpontaneous. 

The  head  separated  and  left  in  the  ute¬ 
rus;  In  order  to  delivery,  introduce  a  hand,  and  turn 
the  chin  to  the  os  pubis,  then,  an  afliftant  gently  prefting 
the  belly  to  keep  the  head  from  rolling  about,  the  operator 
muft  introduce  the  long  curved  forceps,  and  fix  them  on 
the  head ;  having  thus  done,  draw  the  head  down  until 
it  is  fixed  in  the  pelvis  ;  turn  the  handles  up  to  the  os 
pubis,  and  introduce  a  pair  of  fciffars ;  open  the  head, 
and  deftroy  the  ftrudture  of  the  brain  ;  after  this,  give  the 
forceps  a  diagonal  turn,  then  proceed  as  in  any  other  cafe 
in  which  the  head  is  fo  fituated. 

Twins.  It  is  very  difficult  during  pregnancy  to  know 
whether  or  no  there  will  be  tv/ins  at  the  birth.  When 
there  is  but  one  child,  the  uterus  rarely,  if  ever,  rifes 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at  an  early  period  ;  fo  if  on 
the  third  or  fourth  month  it  rifes  up  to  the  navel,  it  is 
very  probable  that  there  are  twins.  If  after  the  delivery 
of  one  child  the  uterus  is  contradfed  into  a  firm  hard 
ball  above  the  os  pubis,  it  is  thereby  known  that  there  is 
not  another  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  diftended, 
we  fhall  find  a  child  yet  to  come  forth ;  and  on  examin¬ 
ing  there  is  another  fet  of  membranes.  When  one  child 
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is  delivered,  tie  the  funis  in  two  places,  then  wait  for  pains 
coming  On,  to  deliver  the  next,  except  itprefents  in  a  bad 
pofition,  in  which  cafe  bring  it  away  by  the  feet.  Except 
the  placenta  of  the  firft  child  is  loofe,  and  prefents  itfelf 
for  exclufion,  leave  it  until  the  other  child  or  children  are 
delivered.  The  placentae  generally  adhere  to  each  other, 
but  they  are  two  diftindf  ones  ;  though  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  fome  of  their  vefiels  communicate  ;  whence  the 
neceflity  of  tying  the  cut  end  of  the  funis  when  the  firft 
child  is  delivered. 

Monsters.  Thefe  are  when  two  children  are  fo 
united  as  to  be  one,  or  when  one  child  hath,  in  fome  re¬ 
markable  inftances,  the  parts  of  two,  and  but  one  funis 
and  placenta  are  found.  When  thefe  are  final],  they 
fometimes  pafs  by  the  common  method  of  delivery,  but 
when  they  are  large  they  occafion  fome  difficulty.  Rules 
cannot  eafily  be  laid  down,  becaufe  of  the  variety  of  the 
fubjedts  *,  the  fagacity  and  dexterity  of  the  operator  muft 
here  be  wholly  left  to  themfelves  both  in  fuggefting  the 
method,  and  in  executing  the  plan  for  delivery. 

The  head  low  and  the  position  right, 
the  pains  having  ceased.  The  head  being  long 
confined  in  the  pelvis,  is  equally  dangerous  to  the  mother 
and  the  child,  as  a  mortification  may  be  induced  in  the 
firft,  whofe  influence  will  extend  to  the  laft,  and  prove 
fatal  to  both.  To  complete  the  delivery,  the  operator 
introduces  one  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  pufhes  them  on 
until  the  ends  of  his  fingers  enter  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ; 
then  with  the  other  hand  he  paffes  one  blade  of  the  for¬ 
ceps  between  the  introduced  hand  and  the  head  of  the 
child,  withdrawing  the  hand,  and  holding  the  handle  of 
the  blade  fteady,  he  introduces  the  other  hand  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft,  and  after  it  he  introduces  the  other 
blade  of  the  forceps,  then  with  both  hands  he  pufhes  them 
up  until  the  locking  part  is  within  an  inch  of  the  child’s 
head  ;  he  then  locks  and  ties  them  fo  together  that  they 
may  be  fteady,  and  proceeds  by  pulling  them  gradually 
from  fide  to  fide,  refting  a  little  now  and  then  ;  when  thus 
the  head  is  brought  fo  low  as  confiderably  to  ftretch  the 
perineum,  and  to  protrude  from  under  the  os  pubis,  the 
handles  of  the  forceps  muft  be  raifed  gradually  towards 
•the  woman’s  belly,  and  thus  the  head  will  be  completely 


delivered  :  this  done,  and  the  forceps  removed,  the  prefi' 
cedure  will  be  as  when  the  labour  is  natural. 

The  head  too  large  or  the  pelvis  toc? 
small.  In  thefe  cafes  the  head  being  brought  as  low 
as  the  natural  pains  can  force  it,  its  fi2e  is  leflened  by 
boring  into  it  with  a  pair  of  ftop-fcilTars  contrived  for  that 
end,  and  difeharging  the  brains;  then  with  the  curved 
crotchets  fecured  on  the  head  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  di¬ 
rected  for  the  forceps  ;  or  with  a  blunt  hook  introduced 
into  the  perforation  made  with  the  feiflars,  the  head  of 
the  child  is  brought  forward.  When  the  pelvis  is  dif- 
torted,  the  child  muft  never  be  turned  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
livering  it  by  the  feet ;  but  if  it  prefents  by  the  feet,  en¬ 
deavours  muft  be  made  to  deliver  it  that  way; 

I  he  occiput  presenting.  When  this  happens* 
fuppofe  the  occiput  lays  over  the  os  pubis  with  the  face 
upwaids,  the  operator  muft  thruft  up  the  child,  andprel'3 
back  the  facrum,  that  the  vertex  may  be  brought  to  pre- 
fent ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  fix  one  fide  of  the  for¬ 
ceps  betwixt  the  os  pubis  and  the  occiput,  fo  as  that  the 
point  may  be  in  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  ftrive  thus  to 
move  it ;  this  done  fix  the  blades  on  the  moft  convenient 
parts,  and  deliver.  See  the  authors  mentioned  under  the 
article  Obstetric atio. 

In  the  operative  part  of  delivery,  one  direction  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary ;  that  is,  always  to  adapt  the  largeft  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  part  to  the  largeft  axis  of  the  pelvis;  and 
this  obierved,  will  expedite  the  delivery  whether  the  fault 
lays  in  the  part  prefenting,  or  the  part  through  which  it 
'is  to  be  extracted. 

PRASIUM  ALBUM.  See  Marrubium  album. 

PREHENSIO.  The  catalepsy.  See  Cata- 
lepsis. 

PREMNON.  The  extremity  of  the  white  of  the  eye. 

PRESBY  EfE,  from  ®-pscr£u?,  old ,  becaufe  frequent  in 
the  aged.  Thus  thofe  are  called  whofe  eyes  are  too  fiat 
to  refract  the  rays  fufficiently,  fo  that  unlefs  the  object  is 
at  fome  diftance,  the  rays  coming  from  it  will  pafs  through 
the  retina  before  their  union,  confequently  vifion  is  con- 
fufed  ;  old  people  are  ufually  the  fubjects  of  this  difeafe. 
In  order  to  remedy,  or  at  leaft  to  palliate  this  defect,  the 
perfon  fhould  firft  ufe  glades  that  do  not  magnify,  and 
from  them  pafs  gradually  to  more  convex  fpectacles, 
wnich  fhorten  the  focus.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  amblyopoeia. 

PRESSURA.  Inflammation  of  the  ends  of  the  finger, 
from  the  effects  of  cold.  It  is  an  inftance  of  the  pfilogofis 
erythema  of  Cullen. 

PRIAP7EIA.  See  Nicotian  A  minor. 

PRIAPISMUS,  from  Priapus,  the  heathen  god ,  whofe 
penis  is  always  painted  erect/  A  priapism.  It  is  an 
erection  of  the  penis  without  any  concomittant  pain,  or 
the  confent  of  other  parts.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the 
perfon  in  this  ftate  refembles  the  lewd  god  Priapus. 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  fays  it  is  a  palfy  of  the  feminal  vefiels, 
and  other  nerves  diftributed  to  the  parts  about  the  penis, 
by  the  diftenfion  of  which  this  diforder  is  produced. 

PRIAPUS.  See  Penis  and  Nepenthes. 

PRIMriE  VI7E.  The  first  pass  ages  ;  that  is,  the 

ftomach  and  inteftinal  tube. 

PRIMULA  VERIS.  The  primrose,  i.  e.  pri¬ 
mula  vulgaris,  Linn.  See  Paralysis.  For  that 
called  odorata,  fee  Auricula  ursi. 

PRINCIPIA.  The  principles  or  elements  of 
bodies,  lo  know  the  virtues  of  bodies ,  or  how  mixed 
bodies  ftand  related  to  the  human  body ,  either  for  preferr¬ 
ing,  or  for  reftoring  it,  we  muft  know  the  principles,  and 
alfo  the  mixture  and  proportion  of  tuck  principles  in  which 
their  virtues  confift  :  fuch  Ample  parts,  therefore,  as  all 
mixed  bodies  can  be  refolved  into,  are  called  principlesox 
elements. 

In  analyfing  mixed  bodies ,  a  fpirit,  or  mercury  as  the 
ancients  call  it,  fulphur,  that  is  oil,  fait,  water,  and  earth, 
are  obtained.  Modern  chemifts  deny  that  either  fait  or 
oil  are  principles  ;  for  fulphur  and  oil  may  be  reduced  to 
fait,  earth,  and  water. 

On  this  fubject,  what  Beecher  hath  advanced,  though 
very  obfeure,  is  yet  the  fource  of  many  valuable  difeove- 
ries  in  chemiftry.  Stahl  hath  improved  on  Beecher,  and 
by  the  aid  of  thefe  great  men  it  is  demonftrated,  that  fire, 
water,  and  earth,  enter  into  the  compofition  of  bodies. 
Sir  Robert  Boyle  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  as  clearly  proved 
that  air  is  a  conftituent  of  moft  bodies.  Thus,  as  Ariftotle 

7  P  taught 
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taught  long  before  chenvidry  furnifhed  its  aids  for  the  eftab->- 
lilhing  this  truth,  the  four  elements ,  viz.  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  are  now  faid  to  be  the  principles  of  all  compound 
bodies.  However  bodies  are  decompofed,  thefe  condim¬ 
ents  are  always  obtained,  and  as  thefe  cannot  be  de¬ 
compofed  any  farther,  they  are  confidered  as  fimple  fub- 
ftances,  and  are  called  primary  principles,  or  elements. 

In  decompofing  bodies  that  are  much  compounded  they 
are  not  by  a  firit  analyfis  reduced  to  their  primary  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  fubdances  are  obtained  from  them  that  are 
more  fimple  than  the  original  one  was ;  and  as  thefe  do 
the  office  of  principles  in  the  compofition  of  bodies  lefs 
fimple  than  themfelves,  they  have  been  called  principiatc 
principles.  Mod  chemical  agents,  as  acids,  alkalies,  & c. 
are  of  this  kind.  Principiate  principles  have  very  different 
degrees  of  fimplicity,  and  fo  are  didinguilhed  into  fird, 
fecond,  &c.  orders.  See  the  Dift.  of  Chem. 

PRIVATIVI.  Diminution  of  the  senses.  De¬ 
feat  of  appetites.  It  is  fynonymous  with  dyfiedhefise 
and  dvforexise  in  Cullen’s  Nofology,  particularly  in  the 
indances  of  deficiency. 

PRO-BOLE.  See  Apophysis. 

PROBANG.  SeeDEGLUTiTio. 

PROCARDION.  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

PROCAT ARCTICA  CAUSA.  The  noc  atarc- 
tic  causes.  See  Causa.  The  pre-exident  caufe, 
from  nspoxarapyo^cLi,  antigredior. 

PROCESSUS.  A  process,  from  procedo,  to  Jlart 
cut.  In  chemistry,  it  is  a  feries  of  operations  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  produtdion  of  fomething  new. 

In  anatomy  it  is  a  procefs ,  and  is  a  protuberance  or 
eminence  of  a  bone ;  called  alfo  condyle.  Many  bones 
have  procejjes  riling  out  of  them.  If  the  procefs  dands 
out  in  a  roundifh  ball,  it  is  called  caput ,  and  the  narrow 
part  is  called  cervix ;  when  the  head  is  rather  oblong, 
and  unequally  rounded,  it  acquires  the  name  of  a  con¬ 
dyle  ;  a  rough,  unequal  protuberance  is  called  a  tubero- 
fity  ;  fuch  procejjes  as  terminate  in  a  fbarp  point,  have  the 
name  of  corone  or  coronoid  ;  fuch  as  form  a  longitudinal 
ridge  are  called  fpine,  and  fometimes  crida,  the  labia 
are  each  fide  of  a  broad  fpine ;  fuch  as  form  brims  of 
cavities  are  named  fupercilia.  The  ufe  of  procejjes  is  to 
give  bones  their  neceffary  fhape.  and  to  adapt  them  for 
motion  ;  they  fometimes  ferve  to  give  cavities,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  are  ufeful  in  allowing  a  greater  furface  for  the 
origin,  larger  attachment,  and  more  advantageous  direc¬ 
tion  of  mufcles.  Procejjes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
Apophysis,  and  the  Epiphysis,  which  fee. 

ProcessusCili ares.  See  Cili are  Lig amentum. 

- - JVIamillares.  So  the  olfaftory  nerves  are 

called.  Alfo  the  madoid  procefs.  See  Mammiformes. 

PROCIDENTIA.  Se  Prolapsus. 

Procidentia  ani,  from  procido ,  to  fall  down,  called 
alfo  prolapfus  ani,  exitus  ani,  exania.  The  falling 
down  of  the  fundament.  It  is  a  relexation  of  the 
fpinfter  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  internal  villous  or  ru¬ 
gous  coat  of  the  intedine,  turneth  out  and  beareth  down, 
making  a  fwelling  proportionably. 

The  caufes  are,  a  weaknefs  in  the  part,  which  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  codivenefs,  diarrhoeas,  and  particularly  a 
tenefmus  :  an  acrid  humour  falling  on  this  part,  the  hae¬ 
morrhoids,  hard  labour,  a  done  in  the  bladder,  or  what¬ 
ever  can  occafion  a  paralyfis  of  the  levatores  and  fpinc- 
ter  ani.  Hoffman  fays  the  caufe  is  not  in  a  relaxation  of 
the  intedine,  but  of  its  ligaments. 

Infants  are  the  mod  frequent  fubje&s  of  this  diforder, 
by  reafon  of  the  tendernefs  of  their  frame  and  their  fre¬ 
quent  draining,  either  from  codivenefs,  or  the  falling 
clown  of  a  Iharp  humour  on  thefe  parts. 

The  figns  are  evident  to  the  fight  •,  the  infide  of  the 
intedine  is  turned  outward ;  the  tumor  is  of  a  flelhy  co¬ 
lour,  fometimes  it  is  wrinkled,  at  others  it  is  fmooth  and 
finning,  and  is  accompanied  with  an  uneafinefs,  and  an 
ineffectual  defire  to  go  to  dool. 

Sometimes  this  diforder  is  midaketi  for  the  piles  ;  in¬ 
deed  any  tumor  about  the  anus,  when  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  may  be  midaken  for  the  defeent  of  the  part,  and  vice 
verfa-;  therefore  attention  is  not  unneceffary.  Through 
midake,  a  ligature  hath  been  applied  about  the  prolapfed 
anus,  in  order  to  extirpate  it. 

The  cure  is  difficult,  but  lefs  fo  in  children  than  in 
grown  people.  When  codivenefs,  a  done  in  the  bladder, 
or  labour,  gives  rife  to  this  complaint,  the  cure  is  feme- 
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times  effected  ;  when  a  diarrhoea  follows  it,  the  cure  Ss 
very  difficult;  if  fucceeded  by  the  haemorrhoids  the  diffi^ 
culty  is  yet  greater^ 

When  acrid  matter  is  obferved  to  occafion  fruitlefs 
draining,  fo  as  to  force  down  the  inner  coat  of  the  rec¬ 
tum,  give  a  gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb  every  third  or  fourth 
day ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  purging  give  abforbents  and 
drengtheners,  fuch  as  chalk,  in  frequent  and  fmall  dofes; 
if  pain  is  confiderable,  give  fmall  dofes  of  the  tinct.  opii, 
at  proper  intervals.  If  the  habit  is  codive,  give  laxatives 
in  fuch  dofes  as  will  procure  a  dool  or  two  every  day  :  if 
a  diarrhoea  attends,  it  lhould  be  gradually  checked  ;  if 
there  are  ulcers  in  the  intedines,  or  if  by  the  fharpnefs 
of  the  humours  the  mucus  is  abraded,  the  darch  clyder, 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  tin£L  opii  lhould  be  now  and 
then  injected.  If  a  tenefmus  comes  on,  let  a  clyder  be 
injedled  every  night,  or  oftener,  in  which  is  the  Venice 
turpentine  diflolved  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  If  the  prolapf¬ 
ed  intedine  is  fwelled,  apply  difeutients  ;  when  the  tu¬ 
mor  gives  way  ufe  gentle  adringents ;  then,  by  gently 
preffing  the  part  with  your  fingers,  the  whole  will  return 
to  its  proper  fituation  ;  after  the  redudlion  the  part  may 
be  fufpended  by  the  T  bandage.  It  is  the  mod  eafily  re¬ 
duced  by  the  patient  himfelf  lying  on  his  back,  and  writh¬ 
ing  himfelf  from  one  fide  to  another,  eroding  his  legs, 
& c.  But,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  let  the  caufe  be  fird  at¬ 
tended  to.  If  it  goes  up  and  down  of  its  own  accord, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  furgery;  the  bed  method  will  be 
to  remove  the  irritation,  and  drengthen  the  whole  fydem, 
which  is  generally  in  a  relaxed  date.  The  irritation  is 
frequently  produced  by  an  acrid  mucus,  which  is  gene-  - 
rally  relieved  by  alkaline  medicines.  Avoid  adringents, 
even  omit  the  bark,  if  it  proves  adringent.  Sometimes 
the  intedine  is  not  only  thrud  forth,  but  is  fo  bound  by 
the  fphinfter  ani  above,  that  it  cannot  readily  be  return¬ 
ed  ;  in  fuch  cafe  Mr.  Pott  advifes  to  bleed,  to  give  opium 
as  required,  to  foment,  and  wrap  up  the  part  in  an  ano¬ 
dyne  and  emollient  poultice  ;  thus  in  a  little  time  its  date 
is  fo  altered,  that  it  generally  is  returnable,  until  which 
time,  the  more  we  handle  it  the  worfe  it  will  be,  but  now 
having  gently  wiped  it  clean,  it  may  be  returned.  If  ex¬ 
tirpation  proves  neceffary,  it  is  bed  performed  by  liga¬ 
ture  ;  excifion  is  not  to  be  attempted,  for  fear  of  hae¬ 
morrhage,  which  ffiould  it  follow,  it  would  be  from  vefi- 
fels  that  nature  mud  dop,  for  art  could  not  reach  them. 
If  the  prolapfus  is  large,  take  a  drong  needle,  double 
threaded,  and  pafs  it  through  the  inteliine,  tie  it  above 
on  one  fide,  and  then  below  on  the  other,  or  above  and 
below  properly.  If  the  prolapfus  is  fmall,  pafs  a  double 
ligature  round  its  whole  diameter  ;  in  both  cafes  leave  it 
to  drop  off.  The  pain  is  allayed  by  poultices,  opium,  See. 
The  fphindfer  afterwards  does  its  office,  and  this  molt 
roublefome  complaint  is  entirely  got  rid  of. 

When  the  prolap Jus.  ani  is  caufed  by  done  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  or  other  difeafe,  it  will  be  redored  when  thofe  com¬ 
plaints  are  relieved  on  which  it  depends :  therefore,  great 
care  lhould  be  taken  before  extirpation  is  attempted,  that 
the  cafe  is  limply  the  relaxed  prolapfus.  If  a  gangrene 
affetts  the  intedinal  fold,  flightly  fcarify  the  difcoloured 
part,  apply  dupes  wrung  out  of  warm  red  wine,  or  other 
antifeptics ;  repeat  them  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
betwixt  the  ufe  of  thefe  continue  the  catapl.  a  cumino 
on  the  part.  When  the  prolapfed  part  cannot  eafily  be 
kept  up  in  grown  people,  Chefelden  recommends  to 
“  take  away  a  piece  of  the  prolapfed  gut  lengthways,  for 
after  the  cicatrix  is  formed,  the  gut  will  never  defeend.” 
But  on  this  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  “  I  am  forry  for  this,  left 
Mr.  Chefelden’s  authority  lhould  tempt  any  other  perfon 
to  make  the  fame  trial.”  Gooch,  in  his  Cafes  and  Re¬ 
marks,  gives  the  draught  of  a  convenient  machine  by- 
which  the  parts  maybe  fupported.  See  Turner’s,  Wife- 
man’s,  and  Heider’s  Surgery.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p. 
268.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  380. 

Procidentia  oculi.  See  Malum. 

- — —  uteri.  The  falling  down  or  des¬ 
cent  of  the  womb  ;  called  alfo  metroproptofs.  Dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  this  diforder  are  thus  didinguilhed : 

I.  Relaxatio ,  a  bearing  down  of  the  womb;  it  is 
when  the  womb  defeends  down  to  the  middle  of  the  va¬ 
gina,  or  even  with  the  meatus  urinarius.  2.  Procidentia  y 
the  precipitation  or  falling  out  of  the  womb: 
it  is  when  it  defeends  to  the  labia  pudenda.  3.  The  pro— 
lapfus  ■,  the  defeent,  or  falling  through  the  labiae  puden- 
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do?.  4.  Inverjio  or  perverjio,  the  infide  turning  out :  and 
5.  Retroverjio. 

In  the  lefler  degrees  of  thefe  diforders  they  are  difco- 
Vered  by  the  touch,  and  the  greater  degrees  by  the  eye. 
If  the  woman  Hands  upright,  and  a  finger  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  the  bearing  down  of  the  womb  is  diico- 
vered,  and  by  meeting  with  the  os  tincte  the  cafe  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  a  defcent  of  the  vagina  ;  though,  in  fome 
inftances,  much  diificulty  attends  the  diftinftion  of  thefe 
accidents.  If  the  woman  is  pregnant,  fhe  finds  a  weight 
at  the  bottom  of  her  belly,  and  the  cervix  uteri  preffes 
fo  low  that  ihe  cannot  walk  but  with  pain  and  ftraddling; 
towards  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy,  the  womb  finks  fo 
low  as  to  caufe  numbnefs  in  the  hips  and  fleepinefs  in  the 
thighs,  a  diificulty  of  urine  and  at  going  to  ftool,  by 
prelfing  the  reftum  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  a  con- 
fiderable  pain  is  alfo  felt  in  the  loins,  about  the  infertions 
of  the  ligamenta  lata.  When  there  is  a  perverfio  uteri, 
it  appears  like  a  piece  of  fleih,  and  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  always  attended  with  a  procidentia  veficte  urinariae. 

Girls  are  fometimes  the  fubjefts  of  this  difeafe,  but  it 
moft  frequently  happens  to  women  who  have  had  chil¬ 
dren,  in  whom  it  is  generally  caufed  by  hard  labour,  or 
getting  out  of  bed  too  foon  after  delivery,  though  fome¬ 
times  it  is  owing  to  a  weak  relaxed  habit.  A  fiiort  funis 
umbilicalis,  and  the  placenta  adhering,  may  be  the  caufe, 
particularly  if  force  is  ufed  in  delivering  them. 

If  any  fpecies  of  this  diforder  is  neglected,  the  woman 
fuffers  much  pain,  with  a  difficulty  in  voiding  her  urine, 
and  fometimes  an  inflammation,  ulcers,  or  a  cancer,  will 
be  formed  in  the  womb. 

In  general  the  cure  is  only  palliative,  and  confifts  of 
introducing  a  peflary  into  the  vagina,  by  which  the  ute¬ 
rus  is  kept  from  falling  down  any  lower  ;  fometimes  this 
proves  a  means  towards  a  radical  cure,  by  giving  the  re¬ 
laxed  parts  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  tone. 
Sometimes,  when  a  lefler  degree  of  this  diforder  hath 
happened,  the  ufual  confinement  in  bed  during  the  next 
lying-in  hath  effefted  a  cure  ;  a  peflary  fhould  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  foon  as  it  conveniently  can,  after  delivery  being 
completed,  and  worn  for  fome  time  after  the  woman 
walks  abroad.  A  round  peflary  is  the  belt,  and  fhould 
be  fo  large  as  tooccafion  fome  uneafinefs  in  palling  it  up, 
or  it  will  be  apt  to  fall  down  again.  See  Pessariuivl 
If  a  lacerated  perineum  is  the  caufe  of  the  womb  bearing 
down,  a  peflary  will  not  be  very  ufeful  ;  in  this  cafe  a 
fort  of  cufhion  may  be  placed  with  its  convex  fide  to  the 
os  externum,  and  fecured  there  by  the  T  bandage.  If 
the  prolapfus  hath  been  long  neglected,  fo  that  a  fwell- 
ing  and  inflammation  is  come  on  upon  the  part,  bleed, 
keep  the  bowels  open,  and  apply  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tices.  If  a  mortification  appears,  give  the  bark,  and  ufe 
the  juft  named  applications,  until  the  Houghs  feparate  and 
the  parts  heal,  after  which  apply  a  peflary,  if  the  patient 
can  bear  it.  VvTenever  a  gangrene  or  a  cancer  appears, 
reduftion  increafes  the  attending  fymptoms,  or  produces 
new  and  fatal  ones ;  but  if  there  are  ulcers,  the  part 
Ihould  be  reftored  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 

The  inverjio  is  when  the  uterus  not  only  defeends,  but 
is  turned  infide  outward.  This  never  happens  but  im¬ 
mediately  after  delivery,  the  os  tincte  then  being  nearly 
as  large  as  the  fundus  ;  and,  befides  this,  fome  violence, 
fuch  as  pulling  the  funis  forcibly  to  bring  away  the  pla¬ 
centa,  is  ufed,  otherwile  the  contraction  of  the  womb, 
after  being  freed  from  its  principal  burden,  the  child, 
would  abfolutely  prevent  all  poffibility  of  this  kind  of  dif¬ 
order.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  part  muft  immedi¬ 
ately  be  reftored,  or  the  confequence  will  foon  be  fatal, 
for  its  orifice  will  contraft  in  this  unnatural  ftate,  and  fo 
prevent  the  needful  relief.  Firft  empty  the  bladder,  if 
it  contains  much  urine ;  then  lay  the  patient  on  her  back 
with  her  hips  raifed,  and  with  the  hand  reftore  the  ute¬ 
rus  ;  gently  return  it  into  the  vagina  with  three  fingers, 
and  then  with  the  whole  hand  place  it  in  the  belly, 
after  which,  clench  the  fift,  and  retain  it  there,  until 
the  uterus  contraft  upon  it ;  laftly,  fupport  it  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  prolapfus, 

Dr.  Leak,  in  his  Medical  Inftruftions,  advifes  that  af¬ 
ter  the  parts  are  reduced,  the  intention  of  contracting 
the  relaxed  vagina,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  future  defcent, 
may  be  effefted  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  following 
aftringent  injeftion.  R  Alum  r.  &  vitriol,  alb.  aa.  3  i. 
aq.  bullient.  jfc  j*  m.  &  filtr.  per  chart.  Injeft  it  into 
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the  vagina,  milk  warm,  with  a  womb-fyringe.  At  the  lamS 
time  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  the  whole  bodily  fyftem  by 
nourifhing  diet,  chalybeate  wraters,  and  fuch  as  the  follow*4 
ing  (Lengthening  mixture,  r  Cort.  Peruv.  pulv.  3  i.  corU 
aurant.  3  iii.  aq.  bullient.  i.  colatura  &  adde  fpt.  lavend. 
c.  3  iij.  cap.  cochi.  iv.  vel  vj.  bis  in  die.  If  the  internal 
parts  are  free  from  decay,  the  cold  bath  will  give  great 
relief.^  Though  the  parts  bearing  dovm  be  ulcerated,  re¬ 
turn  tnem  and  injeCt  them  with  barley-water  to  keep  the 
ulcer  clean.  The  T  bandage  may  be  worn  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Should  the  defcent  of  the  tumor  prevent  the  pa¬ 
tient  from  walking  about,  a  fine  fpunge  wrung  out  of  alum 
water  may  be  dried  in  a  compreffed  ftate,  and  cut  into 
any  convenient  form,  fo  as  to  be  introduced  as  high  as 
poifible  ;  this  will  aft  by  its  aftringency,  and  by  its  pref- 
fure,  in  a  gentle  and  uniform  manner  ;  during  the  ufe  of 
this  application,  the  above  aftringent  injeftion  may  be 
ufed  twice  a  day  ;  and  the  fpunge  tent  fhould  be  made 
gradually  fmaller  as  the  vagina  contrafts. 

In  the  Edinb.  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  is  the 
following  account.  A  woman  of  Angular  fortitude,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  was  much  afflifted  with  prolapfus  uteri. 
After  trying  many  remedies  in  vain,  and  being  tired  out 
with  the  continuance  of  her  complaint,  Die  at  length  cut 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  with  a  common  kitchen 
knife.  A  confiderable  haemorrhage  enfued  ;  after  which 
the  uterus  gradually  contracted,  and  fhe  had  neither  a 
return  of  the  prolapfus,  nor  was  fire  afflifted  with  any 
other  fymptoms.  Having  boafted  of  her  fuccefs,  many 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  afflifted  with  the  fame  com¬ 
plaint,  applied  for  her  affifiance,  and  by  a  fimilar  ope¬ 
ration  were  effeftually  cured. 

In  the  prolapfus  vaglnce  the  fame  method  of  cure  is 
ftill  more  ftrongly  recommended. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  fcarifications  may  fucceed,  inftead  of 
incifions  on  the  procidentia  uteri ;  fee  Ruyfch’s  Gbf.  No. 
L  7 5  9>  I0*  and  Saviard.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol. 
iii.  p.  8—6.  Med.  Mufeum,  vol.  i..  p.  227 — 230.  Heif- 
ter’s  Surgery.  Hamilton’s  Midwifery  edit.  2.  p.  123,  2394 
Edinb.  Med.  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  Lond.  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  vi.  p.  387.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  460.  Leake’s  Med. 
Inftruft.  edit.  5. 

Procidentia  Vaginae,  bearing  down  of  the  va¬ 
gina  ;  called  alfo  colpoptojis.  The  degrees  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  are  different ;  but  when  a  part  of,  or  all  the  vagina 
appears  through  the  pudenda,  it  may  be  called  a  ptolap- 
fus  ;  when  it  defeends  to  the  labia  pudenda,  it  may  be 
termed  a  procidentia ;  and  when  not  fo  far,  a  relaxation. 
Widemannus  gives  a  cafe  of  a  prolapfus  vagina  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  prolapfus  uteri,  and  which 
was  not  properly  diftinguilhed  until  it  was  too  late  to  af¬ 
ford  any  relief;  but  generally  they  are  known  by  obferving 
the  os  tinea?,  which  diftinguifhes  the  womb  from  all  other 
cafes  of  a  defcent,  and  from  the  inverfio,  by  its  only  hap¬ 
pening  after  labour.  When  the  whole  vagina  is  prolapfed, 
it  appears  like  crude  bloody  flefh.  If  the  prolapfed  vagina 
fwells  violently,  and  is  attended  with  inflammation, 
there  is  immediate  danger  of  a  fphacelus  ;  if  the  prolapfed 
part  be  affefted  with  little  or  no  fwelling,  or  if  there  is 
no  inflammation,  the  tumor  will  be  very  little  trouble,  and 
without  danger.  This  diforder  fhould  be  diftinguilhed 
from  a  tumor,  a  fungus,  a  farcoma,  &c.  of  the  part. 

The  part  may  be  reftored  with  the  fingers  ;  which  when 
done,  the  patient  fhould  reft  in  bed  for  fome  days,  and 
ufe  an  injeftion  of  warm  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine 
and  water;  or  injeft  a  little  water,  in  which  is  diffolved 
a  little  cerufa  acetata.  In  molt  cafes  of  procidentia  va¬ 
ginae,  the  firft  objeft  feems  to  be  ablution,  then  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  corroborants,  fuch  as  cort.  Peru.  acid, 
vitrioli  dilutum,  cold  bath,  and  avoiding  at  leaft  all  ftrong 
exercife.  But  if  thefe  fail,  the  T  bandage  muft  be  worn, 
in  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Com.  p.  46.  it  is 
propofed  to  make  incifions ;  or  rather  fcarifications  in  the 
defeending  vagina.  If  inflammation,  &c.  attend,  the 
fame  procedure  will  be  proper  as  when  the  like  fymp¬ 
toms  happen  to  the  uterus.  See  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Ha¬ 
milton’s  Midwifery,  edit.  ii.  p.  247. 

-  Vesicle  Urinaria.  Displaced  blad¬ 
der.  The  inverfion  of  the  uterus  never  happens 
without  the  bladder  being  difplaced.  They  get  down 
to  the  perinseum,  and  there  make  a  protuberance.  The 
bulb  of  the  bladder  being  thus  prolapfed  or  forced 
down,  it  is  now  no  longer  expofed  to  the  preffure  of 
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the  abdominal  mufcles  as  before,  and  not  having  force 
enough  in  this  polture,  to  contract  and  prefs  out  the 
urine,  the  poor  woman  in  this  ftate  never  makes 
any  water,  without  firft  fqueezing  the  bladder  with  her 
hands,  or  between  her  thighs.  When  the  bladder  is  thus 
difpofed,  if  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced,  it  mult  not 
be  thruft  inward,  but  downward,  the  bulb  of  the  bladder 
being  below  the  meatus  urinarius.  See  Lond.  Med. 
Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  I. 

PROCONDYLOS,  from  wpo,  aftery  and  *ovcNxoc,  fin¬ 
ger .  The  firft  joint  of  each  finger  next  the  metacarpus, 
ante  internodium. 

PR.OCTALGIA ;  alfo  dunefia  and  proditis.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  anus,  with  pain.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  it  as  a  variety  of  phlogofis  phlegmone. 

PROCTOLEUCORRHCEA.  the  fame  asprodorrhcea, 
but  thus  named  becaufe  of  the  difeharge  refembling  that 
Called  the  whites. 

PROCTORRHCEA.  A  flux,  that  is  fometimes  yel- 
lowifh,  or  ftreaked  with  blood  ;  probably  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  hsemorrhoidal  veflels,  or  perhaps  in  fome  inftances 
from  the  internal  ones  ;  this  difeharge  is  accompanied 
with  heat  and  itching  about  the  anus. 

PRODUCTIO.  See  Apophysis. 

PRODROME  SeeETESiA-. 

PRCEBIA,  PRCEBRA.  See  Amuleta. 

PROEGUMENE.  A  precedent  cause;  or  an 
INTERCedent,  internal  cause  of  a  difeafe,  in  the 
body,  occafioned  by  another  caufe :  it  is  called  by  the 
Latins,  antecedens. 

PROFLUVIA.  An  increafe  of  fome  natural  dif¬ 
eharge,  with  fever. 

PROFLUVIUM.  A  flux  of  any  kind. 

Profluvium  Urin^e.  SeeDiABETEs. 

PROFUNDA  BRACHII  VENA,  vel  Profunda 
superior.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  bafilica  vena,  fent 
off  from  it  below  the  neck  of  the  os  humeri ;  and  near  the 
hollow  of  the  axilla  :  it  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  brachial 
artery,  and  fpreads  in  the  adjacent  mufcles. 

PROFUNDUS  MUSCULUS.  A  name  for  the  per- 
forans  manus. 

PROFUSIO.  Passive  haemorrhages;  fuch  as 
happen  from  wounds,  &c.  and  not  the  effect  of  fever. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales,  and  order  apocenofes. 

PROGERMINUS  ABSCESSUS.  An  abfeefs  arifing 
from  a  vifeid  and  almoft  corrupted  phlegm. 

PROGLOSSIS.  The  tip  of  the  tongue. 

PROGNOSIS,  from  srpey  before,  and  yivcaaKco,  to 
know.  The  prognostic  of  a  distemper.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  figns  by  which  we  prefage  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  that  will  happen  to  the  patient.  In  this  Hip- 
pocrates  excelled ;  his  prognofiics  are  at  this  day  efteem- 
ed  ;  yet  it  mult  be  allowed  that  fome  of  them  are  falla¬ 
cious  from  the  difference  of  climes  and  conftitutions. 

Informing  prognofiics,  attend  to,  I.  What  will  be  the 
future  event  of  the  difeafe.  2.  From  like  difeafes  having 
proceeded  in  the  fame  body.  3.  And,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  vital  powers,  and  a  comparifon 
thereof  with  the  ftrength  of  the  morbific  caufe. 

The  figns  of  health,  and  death,  are  more  fallacious  in 
acute  than  in  chronical  difeafes. 

See  the  Englifh  tranflations  of  Hippocrates’s  Prognof¬ 
iics  in  Acute  Difeafes  ;  and  of  Profper  Alpinus’s  Pre- 
fages  on  Life  and  Death. 

PROHIBENS.  The  fame  as  contraindicans.  See 
Antendeixis. 

PROJECTIO.  Projection.  In  chemiftry,  it  is 
the  calling  any  fubftance  to  be  calcined  into  a  crucible, 
by  a  fpoonful,  or  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time.  Projedion 
is  alfo  an  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fomething  to  a 
greater  quantity  of  a  metal,  in  order  to  meliorate  the 
metal.  See  Wilfon’s  Chemiftry. 

PROJECTURA.  An  apophysis,  which  fee. 

PROLABIUM,  pro ,  before ,  lablufin ,  the  lip.  The  RED 
PART  of  the  lips.  Under  the  epidermis,  which  in  this 
part  is  called  epithelium,  is  a  collection  of  fine  long  vil¬ 
lous  papillae,  clofely  connected  together,  and  covered  not 
only  by  the  epidermis,  but  alfo  that  pellicle  which  covers 
the  glandulous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  : 
this  villous  fubftance  is  of  exquifite  fenfibility. 
PROLAPSUS.  See  Procidentia.  Dr.  Cullen 


places  this  geniis  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  ordef 
eflopise.  A  prolapfius ,  a  precedence,  or  exany,  is  the 
mifplacing  of  a  foft  part,  and  fo  that  it  is  generally  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  fight';  or,  it  is  a  tumor  arifing  from  the  diflo- 
cation  of  a  foft  part,  as  a  membraneous  or  flefiiy  part,  as 
is  inftanced  in  the  bearing  down  of  the  rectum,  an  intef- 
tinal  hernia,  &c.  Indeed  this  term  is  fynonymous  with 
procidentia. 

PRONATIO.  Pronation.  When- fpoken  of  the 
hand,  it  is  when  the  thumb  is  turned  towards  the  thigh; 
fo  then,  if  the  body  is  laid  on  its  back,  the  palm  of  the 
hand  will  be  downwards. 

PRONATOR  QUADRATUS.  This  mufete  is  alfo 
called  tranfiverfus.  It  arifes  tendinous  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
radius.  One  end  of  it  is  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  by  the  other  in  the  concave  fide  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  radius. 

- -Teres.  ^Itrifes  from  the  internal  infe- 

- -  Radii  Teres.  \  rior  part  of  the  os  humeri,  and 

is  inferted  into .  a  line  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
This  mufcle  is  alfo  called  obliquus. 

PROPHYLACE.  Prophylaxis,  from  wf ?,  before, 
und  tpuhx.cr<Tz),  to  preferve .  The  method  of  preferring 
health,  and  averting  difeafes. 

PROPOLIS,  called  alfo.  ceranthernus.  Bee-bread. 
It  is  a  wax-like  kind  of  glue,  found  in  the  entrance  of 
bee-hives.  It  foftens  indurations  ;  but  it  is  not  noticed 
in  the  prefent  practice. 

PRGPRIETATIS,  Elixir,  i.  e.  elix.  aloes.  See 
Aloe. 

PROPTOMA.  A  prolapfus  or  defeent  of  a  part. 

PROPTOSIS,  from  'jpo7Ti7rr'lco ,  to  full  out.  The  lame 
as  procidentia.  It  is  to  fall  from  its  natural  fituation. 
When  the  eye  is  fo  enlarged  that  the  eye-lids  cannot  co¬ 
ver  it,  it  fometimes  burfts  ;  and  this  diforder  is  called  ocu- 
lus  elephantinus  ;  0 cuius  bovinus ,  and  bubulus  proplofis  by 
the  Greeks. 

In  the  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  p.409,  See.  is  the 

I  following  mode  of  cure  of  Hydr ophthalmia  or  Propotojis. 
The  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  feton,  is  to  be  adopted  only 
in  fuch  cafes  as  where  vifion  is  intirely  loft  ;  the  intent  of 
the  operation  being  merely  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
j  encies  occafioned  by  the  increafed  bulk  of  the  eye.  Thefe 
inconveniencies  are,  frequent  pain,  inflammation  of  the 
!  difeafed  eye,  head-ach,  reftleffnefs,  difficulty  of  clofing 
the  eye-lids,  a  conftant  effufion  of  tears  down  the  cheek, 
and  a  great  deformity  from  the  bulk  of  the  tumor. 
The  other  eye  alfo  frequently  becomes  liable  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  patient  is  commonly  incapable  of  reading. 
See. 

The  following  mode  of  cure  is  not  very  painful,  and 
may  be  eafily  performed.  To  do  it  with  convenience, 
the  furgeon  and  his  patient  fhould  be  feated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  extraft'ing  the  cataraCt.  The  feton  needle 
being  armed  with  fix  threads  of  white  fewing-filk,  is  to 
be  pafled  from  the  external  angle,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  through  the  pofterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  brought  out  at  at  the  fame  di- 
ftanee  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea. 

I  have  not  lately  ufed  the  fpeculum  oculi  in  this  ope¬ 
ration,  as  the  pain  it  caufes  by  preflure,  feems  to  over- 
ballance  the  advantage  that  is  gained  by  its  fixing  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

In  faftening  the  threads,  we  muft  be  cautious  not  to 
draw  them  tight,  left  they  fhould  cut  through  the  cornea 
before  the  cure  is  completed. 

The  external  applications  fhould  be  of  the  fedative 
kind  ;  perhaps  we  have  none  more  proper  than  the  fatur- 
nitie  water  of  Goulard,  applied  warm.  A  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation  and  fever  come  on  foon  after  the 
operation,  but  I  have  found  that  thefe  readily  give  way 
to  a  cooling  regimen,  bleeding,  and  gentle  laxatives.  A 
fwelling  of  the  eye-lids,  and  a  thickening  of  the  coats  of 
the  eye, muft  likewifebe  enumerated  among  the  fymptoms 
that  follow  the  operation  ;  but  thefe  commonly  begin  to 
fubfide  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  at  which  time  l 
ufually  take  out  fome  of  the  threads,  and  the  fwelling 
then  gradually  finking  within  the  orbit,  the  patient  finds 
a  comfortable  alleviation  of  thofe  painful  fymptoms 
with  which  he  was  before  afFeCted. 

For  a  month  after  the  operation  I  keep  in  fome  of  the 

threads. 
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threads,  which,'  feftev  the  firft  inflammation  is  removed, 
do  not  occation  much  irritation.  See  Load-  Med.  Jour¬ 
nal,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

PRORA.  'Die  occiput. 

PROR4®  SUTURA.  The  LambdoiDal  suture. 
PROSARTHilOSIS.  See  Abarticulatio. 
PROSTATA.  See  Suppositorium. 

PROSTATiE,  from  '&po,  before,  and  ij nut,  to fiand,  from 
Kps<n<nxjj.du,  fa  be  adjacent  to.  *The  Prostate  gland, 
called  alfo  corpus  glandulofum.  'The  prod  a  tic  are  fituated 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  are  firaped  like  an  heart,  the 
lower  furface  is  the  largeft,  and  the  upper  ones  are  both 
fiat.  The  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  runs  through 
it  :  it  is 'about  the  fixe  of  a  wsllnut.  When  Cut  open, 
the  eminence  called  caput  gallinaginis  is  feen.  The  vafa 
defereutia  pals  through  its  fubftance.  When  the  profiate 
g!and  is  inflamed  from  a  fuppreffed  gonorrhoea,  every 
means  fnould  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  difeharge  ;  for,  if 
this  inflammation  terminates  in  fuppuration,  whether 
the  abfcel's  breaks  into  the  urethra,  bladder,  inteftinum 
rectum,  or  perinxum,  it  will  always  be  attended  with 
difagreeable  confequenees.  The  fymptoms  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  or  levelling  of  this  gland  are  known  from  the 
pain  and  difficulty  of  making  water;  befides,  if  we  fliould 
be  doubtful  whence  they  proceed,  the^  finger  will  clearly 
teach  us.  If  a  fuppuration  has  already  taken  place,  we 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  mercury  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally  will  be  neceflary,  and  afterwards  proper  injections, 
the  compofitions  of  which  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner.  The  remedies  proper  for  indurated  tef- 
.  tides  or  buboes,  will  be  fuitable  in  this  cafe  ;  but  efpeci- 
ally  blithers  repeatedly  applied  to  the  perinseum,  and  in¬ 
ternally  hemlock  in  large  dofes  If  a  total  fuppreffion  of 
urine  is  feared,  bring  on  the  fuppuration  to  prevent  worfe 
mifehiefs. 

PROTUBER ANTIA.  See  Apophysis. 
v  PRUNA.  Prunes.  Botanifts  enumerate  nine  fpc- 
cies  of  prune-trees.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for  carbunclus.  It 
has  alfo  different  diftinguifhing  epithets  joined  with 
it,  viz. 

- -  Gallic  a,  parvafativa.  Common  or  French 

prunes,  called  by  our  gardeners,  the  little  black 
•  damask  plumb.  Th t  prunus  domeftica,  Linn. 

- Brignolensi a,  called  alfo  prunella ,  or  Brig- 

-  nole  plum.  The  prunus  domeftica,  Linn.  It  is  fo 
'  called  from  Brignole  in  Province.  It  is  of  a  reddifh  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  of  a  very  grateful,  fweet,  firbacid  tafte. 

- Damascena.  The  damask  prune,  called 

DAMSONS.  This  fpecies  is  generally  fupplied  by  the 
common  prune.  Their  general  qualities  are  to  cool, 
quench  thiftt,  and  render  the  bowels  lax.  The  prunel- 
loes  quench  thirft  more  than  the  others;  and  the  French 
prunes  are  moft  laxative 

PRUNELLA.  See  Brunella  and  Bugdla. 
PRUNUS  BRAISLIENSIS.  See  Acaja. 

Prunus  Prumirera.  See  Nux  Virginiana. 

- Indica.  See  Acujaiba. 

-  SylvesTRIS.  S pi  Hof  a  domeftica  aguoccimela. 

The  black  thorn,  or  sloe-bush.  The  prunus  commu¬ 
nis,  Linn.  It  is  a  prickly  bufh,  very  common  in  hedges, 
produces  an  auftere  fruit,  which  is  fmaller  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cherry.  This  fruit  is  too  harfh  to  be  eaten  before 
the  frofts  have  foftened  them.  The  juice  expreffed  from 
them  before  they  are  ripe,  or  affedted  by  the  frofl,  if  iit- 
fpsffated  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  called  acacia  Gcrmanica,  and 
is  generally  folu  for  the  acacia  Egyptiaca,  from  which  it 
differs  in  being  harder,  heavier,  darker-coloured,  and  of 
•  a  fharper  tafte,  and  yet  more  remarkable  in  its  giving  out 
its  aftringency  in  a  good  meafure  to  fp.  vini  r.  whereas 
the  Egyptian  acacia  is  not  at  all  difl'oluble  in  fpirit.  This 
fruit  is  an  agreeable  and  uleful  aftringent. 

A  conferve  is  made  of  the  floes  by  fteeping  them  in  hot 
water,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  burft,  and  when 
they  are  foft  enough  to  pulp,  they  are  paffed  through  a 
hair  fieve,  and  to  one  part  of  the  pulp,  three  parts  of 
lump-fugar  muft  be  added.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  This 
is  very  aftringent,  and  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  brace  up  fpongy 
gunn."  The  flowers  of  the  ft ow-bujh  are  laxative.  The 
bark  is  uleful  in  intermtttcnts.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
S.e  Acacia  Germanic  a. 

- -  LAuro  cerasus.  See  Lauro-cerassus. 

PRURIGO.  A  violent  itching. 

PRURITUS.  A  violent  iTcAing,  or  the  itch, 
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Dr  Cullen  names  this  genus  df  difeafe  pfora,  amoilgft  tlifi 
order  of  impetigines  ;  he  places  it  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  dyalyfes.  Many  are  the  appearances  on  the  fkin, 
and  various  the  diforder's  that  are  accompanied  with,  of 
manifefted  by  an  itching  therein  ;  but  the  itch  is  a  fkin- 
difeafe,  and  hath  for  its  caui'e  a  very  fmall  kind  of  ani- 
malcula  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  fhaped  like  a  tortoife, 
each  having  fix  feet,  and  a  fiharp  head,  with  two  fmal[ 
aorns  on  its  point.  They  are  very  hard,  fo  are  not  eafily 
deftroyed  by  rubbing  them. 

This  diforder  ufually  appears  at  firft  about  the  wrifts 
and  fingers,  then  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  but  ne¬ 
ver  affedls  the  head.  In  the  evening,  when  the  patient 
approaches  to  the  fire,  or  begins  to  grow  warm  in  bed, 
the  itching  is  moft  troublefome ;  in  fome  patients  there 
are  blotches  here  and  there,  in  others  there  is  a  feurfy  or 
fcaly  kind  of  eruption  ;  this  laft  is  called  the  dry  itch. 
The  moift  kind  moft  frequently  happens  to  children,  and 
the  drier  fort  to  adults.  The  humour  in  the  moift  fort 
is  famous  and  purulent,  and  an  inflammation  is  obferv- 
able  about  the  bafis  of  each  eruption;  but  in  the  dry 
kind,  the  puftules  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  are  filled  with  a 
ferous  ichor,  which  by  irritating  the  highly  tender  fibres 
under  the  cuticle  occafion  both  heat  and  itching. 

The  moift  kind  of  itch  is  more  eafily  cured  than  the 
dry  fort ;  this  diferder  is  obftinate  in  old  people,  and  ftill 
more  fo  in  thofe  whofe  vifeera  are  unfound. 

Whether  the  caufe  be  a  morbid  ferum  in  the  blood,  or 
the  animalcule  above  mentioned,  fulphur  alone  is  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  cure  ;  it  fbould  be  taken  inwardly,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  bowels  lax  ;  but  if  it  agitates  the  blood,  and 
occafions  eruptions  £0  appear  on  the  ikin,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  cream  of  tartar.  As  to  its  extei  nal  ufe,  it  need 
not  be  applied  like  other  medicines  to  every  part  of  the 
body  ;  but  if  rubbed  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  it  fuffices :  and  thus  ufed  there  is  lefs 
obje&ion  to  the  fmell,  and  the  uncleanlinefs  complained 
of,  than  when  the  whole  fkin  is  anointed. 

Dr.  Pringle  recommends  the  following  ointment  to  be 
ufed  at  four  times,  each  portion  to  be  applied  at  bed-time  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  diforder  from  too  many  pores  being 
flopped  at  once,  he  directs  that  one  fourth  part  of  the 
body  only  fbould  be  rubbed  at  once. 

R  Flor.  fulp.  3  i*  p*  rad.  elleb.  a  3  ii.  vel  fal  ammon. 
crud.  3  ii.  axung.  pore.  3  ii.  m. 

The  fulphur  vivum,  in  fine  powder,  is  always  more 
effectual  than  the  flowers  of  fulphur;  as  the  fulphur  lofes 
much  of  its  ftrength  by  the  procefs  of  fublimation,  it 
{hould  never  be  employed  for  any  cutaneous  eruption. 

During  the  ufe  of  fulphureous  applications  clean  linen 
is  neceflary ;  it  ihould  often  be  changed,  but  not  worn 
again  before  being  well  wafhed  and  bleached. 

Many  other  applications  have  been  ufed,  and  ftill  are 
preferred  by  fome.  The  following  are  recommended  by 
eminent  pradlitioners. 

R  Hydrargyri  muriati  3  i.  alum.  rup.  3  ii.  fal.  prunel. 
3  fs.  aq.  calcis  tfe  fs.  m.  f.  lotio. 

R  Hydrargyri  muriati  gr.  calc,  hydrargyri  albi.  3  i. 
ung.  pomat.  %  ifs.  m. 

Dr.  Turner  prefers  a  folution  of  the  kali  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  dram  to  an  ounce  of  water :  of  this  a  tea  fpoonful 
is  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  any  fmall  drink. 
The  body  at  the  fame  time  to  be  wafhed  with  a  weak  ley. 

The  extr.  cicutae  hath  been  found  ufeful  in  fome  obfti¬ 
nate  cafes,  which  refilled  all  other  common  methods. 

Baths  Ihould  be  ufed  in  the  dry  fpecies  particularly ;  and 
perfpiratives  are  ufeful  in  both  forts  of  this  complaint. 

The  venereal  itch  requires  the  ufe  of  mercurial  altera¬ 
tives,  and  the  decodlion  of  guaiacum.  See  Bifs’s  Eflays  ; 
Turner  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Skin ;  Barbette’s  Chirur- 
gia,  lib.  i.  c.  viii.  Wepfer’s  Obf.  214.  Philof.  Tranf. 
abr.  vol.  iv.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  p.  371, 

PSALLOIDES.  So  the  ancients  called  the  inner  fur- 
face  of  the  fornix,  becaufe  it  appears  as  if  flringed  like  a 
dulcimer. 

PSELLISMUS.  7  Stammering,  or  a  faulty  articu- 
PSELLOTIS.  i  lation  of  words.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyf- 
cinefiax  He  diftinguifhes  feven  fpecies.  1.  Pfellifmus  hae- 
fitans ;  alfo  called  battarifmus ;  ifehnophonia ,  when  there 
is  difficulty  to  pronounce  the  firft  fyllable  or  word,  which 
is  not  affedled  before  repeated  trials  are  made.  2.  Pfellif¬ 
mus  ringens ;  called  alfo  b  la  fit  a,  when  there  i»a  fault  in 
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pronouncing  the  letter  R,  trautis.  3.  Pfellifmus  lallans ; 
when  the  letter  L  is  founded  improperly,  or  in  the  place 
of  the  letter  R.  4.  Pfellifmus  emolliens  ;  when  the  hard 
letters  are  expreffed  too  foft,  as  the  letter  S  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  founded.  5.  Pfellifmus  balbutiens,  called  alfo 
balbuties  *,  when  from  a  large  tongue  the  labial  letters  are 
too  much  heard,  and  are  often  founded  inflead  of  others. 
6.  Pfellifmus  acheilos ;  when  the  labial  letters  are  diffi¬ 
cultly  founded,  or  not  at  all.  7.  Pfelifmus  lagoftomatum  ; 
when,  from  a  divifion  in  the  palate,  the  guttural  letters 
are  not  well  pronounced. 

PSEUCROLUSIO.  Pfeucrolufion.  Bathing  in 

SALT-WATER. 

P3EUDES.  False  or  bastard.  Hence  is  derived 
the  word  pfeudo ,  with  which  many  names  begin. 

PSEUD  AMOMIJM.  See  Amomis. 

PSEUDIPECACUHANA.  The  white  fort  of  ipeca- 
cirana.  It  has  no  medical  virtue. 

PSEUDO  ACACIA.  Bastard  acacia.  It  is 
produced  in  America,  and  is  raifed  in  our  gardens  by 
the  curious.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  two  fpecies,  but 
they  are  not  noted  as  medicinal 

.  Acorus.  Yellow  water-flag.  SeelRis 

PALUSTRiS. 

. _  Apios.  A  fpecies  of  cataputia  minor. 

-  Apocynum.  A  name  in  Boerhaave  for  fome 

fpecies  of  bignonia. 

_  ..  Aristolochia.  See  Fumaria  bulbosa. 

-  Asphodelus.  Bastard  asphodel.  Ray 

takes  notice  of  three  fpecies,  but  they  have  little  or  no 
medical  virtue. 

-  Asthma.  An  afthma  excited  by  an  abfcefs, 

or  a  vomica  in  the  lungs. 

-  Bleps is,  called  alfo  phantafme,  fuffufo.  False 

sight  •,  as  when  a  man  fees  what  does  not  exift,  and 
the  things  that  do  exift  are  feen  differently  from  what 
they  are  perceived  by  others,  whofe  eyes  are  in  a  proper 
ftate.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales,  and  order  dyfaefthefite.  He  diftinguiffies  two 
fpecies.  1.  P feudoblepfs  imaginaria;  in  which  things 
that  do  not  exift  are  feen,  as  luminous  appearance,  fud- 
denly  palling  by  ;  various  colours,  &c.  2.  Pfeudoblepjis 

mutans ;  as  when  any  objects  appear  double,  See. 

-  Bunias.  See  Barbarea. 

■  ■ .. -  Bunium.  See  Bunias. 

-  —  Capsicum.  Tree  night-shade. 

- - Cassia,  i.  e.  Folium,  or  Indian  leaf. 

- - Chamjebuxus.  A  fpecies  of  polygala. 

-  China.  American  China  root.  See  China 

OCCIDENT,  and  supposita. 

- Cor  allium.  Black  coral.  SeeCoRAL- 

XIUM  NIGRUM. 

- —  Costus.  See  Pastinac A,  olusatri. 

.  .  ■  -  Cytisus.  A  fpecies  of  laburnum.  See  Cy- 

TISUS  SPINOSUS. 

- Dictamnos.  Bastard  dittany.  It  is  alfo 

called  gnaphalium  veterum .  It  is  a  plant  which  refembles 
the  horehound  in  its  virtues,  but  it  is  not  ufed  in  the 
prefent  practice.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  feven  other 
fpecies,  but  they  are  of  as  little  value  in  medicine  as  the 
juft  named. 

- Digitalis.  The  herb  called  American 

dragon’s  head. 

- -  Fumaria.  So  Boerhaave  calls  the  capnoides. 

-  Helleborus.  See  Calendula  palustris. 

-  Iris.  See  Iris  palustris. 

-  Lien.  A  name  for  fome  glands  which  Ruyfch 

obferved  near  the  fpleen.  ^ 

-  Lotus.  See  Gaujacanm 

-  Lysimachium.  A  name  for  a  fpecies  of  fali- 

caria,  and  of  a  fpecies  of  veronica. 

-  Marrubium.  A  name  for  two  fpecies  of  iy- 

copus. 

— —  Melanthium.  See  Nigellastrum. 

-  Mola.  A  false  mole  ;  it  is  formed  of  a  piece 

of  the  placenta,  which  hath  been  left  in  the  uterus,  after 
the  delivery  of  a  child. 

-  Narcissus.  See  Narcissus  Lut.  Ancl. 

■  *  Nardus.  So  the  narrow-leaved,  and  broad¬ 
leaved  lavender  is  called.  See  Lavandula  lati  and 
angustifolia. 

- Platanus.  The 

fpecies  of  acer.  See  Acer. 


See  Ptarmica. 

A  name  for  fome  fpecies  of 


great  maple  tree;  a 


Pseudo  Pyrethrum. 

-  Rhabarbarum. 

thalidtrum. 

-  Salvia.  A  name  for  thr^e  kinds  of  phlomis. 

-  —  Santalum.  See  Brasilium  Lignum. 

-  Selinum,  i.  e.  A  fpecies  of  baftard  parfley.  Sec 

Cauc  ALIS. 

-  Senna.  See  Colutea. 

-  Stachys.  A  name  for  two  fpecies  of  ftachys, 

and  one  fpecies  of  galeopfis. 

-  Sycomorus.  See  Azedarach. 

-  Valeriana.  A  name  for  feveral  forts  of  vale* 

rianella. 

PSIDA,  or  Psidium.  Pomegranate  peel.  Sec 
Granata  Mala. 

PSILOTHRA.  Medicines  which  take  off  the  hair. 
See  Depilatorium. 

PSILOTHRUM.  See  Bryonia  alba. 
PSIMMYTHION.  Ceruss. 

PSOiE.  The  name  of  two  pair  of  mufcles  in  the 
loins,  called  alfo  alopces.  According  to  Galen,  Pollux, 
&c.  the  loins  were  called  ^oai. 

PSOAS,  alfo  called  lumbalis ,  and  lumbaris  interims,  pfoas 
magnus.  It  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  tides  of  the  loins, 
and  runs  under  Poupart’s  ligament  to  that  thigh  on  which 
fide  it  is.  It  rifes  fleffiy  from  the  fides  of  the  upper  ver¬ 
tebrae  lumborum ;  and  from  the  roots  of  their  tranfverfe 
proceffes  paffes  down  under  Poupaft’s  ligament,  and  is 
there  joined  by  the  iliacus  internus,  which  lies  upon  the 
concave  part  of  the  ilium,  and  takes  its  origin  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  bone  ;  it  runs  down  before  the  pfoas , 
and  makes  one  mafs  with  it ;  they  then  run  over  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  pafs  upwards  to  be  inferted,  tendinous, 
into  the  little  trochanter,  and  fleffiy  into  the  bone  a  little 
below  that  procefs.  Its  office  is  to  bend  the  femur,  by 
bringing  it  forwards,  partly  to  rotate  it,  and  to  turn  the 
toes  out.  The  kidneys  often  prefs  upon  this  mufcle,  over 
which  runs  a  nerve  ;  hence  thofe  who  have  ftones  therein 
often  feel  a  numbnefs  in  the  the  thigh  of  that  fide. 

The  pfoas  abfcefs  receives  different  names  from  different 
writers.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  it  receives  this  name 
from  the  matter  of  it  fliding  in  its  fall  upon  the  fide  of  the 
pfoas  mufcle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  iliacus  internus. 
Dr.  G.  Fordyce  obferves,  that  between  the  pfoas  mufcle 
and  the  mufcle  of  the  back,  lies  a  quantity  of  loofe  cel¬ 
lular  membranes,  from  which  an  inflammation  often 
takes  place,  which  terminating  in  an  abfcefs  forms  this 
diforder. 

Mr.  Pott  thinks  this  diforder  originates  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  near  the  receptaculum  chyli,  the  vertebrae  about 
which  are  generally  difeafed  and  carious  in  thefe  cafes. 
Dr.  Hunter  again  obferves,  that  matter  is  fometimes 
lodged  in  this  part  at  the  crifis  of  a  fever,  and  he  hath  feen 
inftances  of  matter  proceeding  from  the  liver  into  this 
fituation,  after  making  its  way  through  the  peritonaeum. 
-As  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  over  the 
pfoas  mufcle,  and  a  confiderable  way  toward  the  fkin,  the 
matter  feldom  points  outwardly  on  the  back,  where  it  is 
formed,  but  running  down  on  the'courfe  of  the  mufcle, 
makes  its  way  into  the  groin,  thigh,  ham,  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  femoris,  See.  or  when  on  the  right  fide, 
it  may  penetrate  the  colon  which  lays  upon  it,  and  there¬ 
by  occafions  a  large  difeharge  of  matter  per  anum,  and 
poffibly  a  fiftulous  fore. 

The  pfoas  abfcefs  often  exifts  a  confiderable  time  before 
it  is  fufpedled. 

The  eruptions  in  the  beginning  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  excepting  for  the  fituation  ;  its 
progrefs  and  termination  is  like  that  of  the  liver  too.  The 
pains  are  fituated  in  the  back,  for  the  moft  part,  rather 
lower  tjian  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  The  pain  is  but 
flight,  ahd  fo  moderate  are  the  fymptoms  for  a  time,  that 
frequently  it  hath  not  been  attended  to  until  fuppuratiojj 
had  taken  place.  After  the  abfcefs  is  formed,  the  pain 
often  becomes  greater  then  before ;  for,  the  pus  ferment¬ 
ing  in  the  cellular  membrane,  fpreads  itfelf,  and  produces 
a  great  degree  of  general  inflammation.  This  cellular 
membrane  communicates  itfelf  with  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  in  other  parts,  and  the  pus  fometimes  makes  its  way 
through  the  peritonaeum  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  arifes  hettic  heats,  and  is  fatal.  The  matter  may 
alfo  pafs  down  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and  make  its  exit  exter¬ 
nally  a  little  further  than  the  inguinal  glands,  or  it  may 
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pafs  further  down  the  thigh,  difleft  the  mufcles,  and  form 
finuous  abfcefles.  Sometimes  the  matter  partes  through 
the  mufcles  of  the  back,  but  may  take  its  courfe  into  the 
cavity  of  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  :  thus  it  appears  that 
the  pus  is  capable  of  parting  feveral  different  ways,  and 
may  communicate  with  all  the  parts  at  once,  which  makes 
it  a  dangerous  abl'cefs,  not  fo  much  with  regard  to  its  fize, 
as  to  the  parts  which  it  affedls.  Ufually  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  that  the  p'atient  feels  in  cafes  of  the  pfoas  abfcefs,  is 
not  where  the  difeafe  originates,  but  a  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh  of  the  fide  aifedted  ;  he  (lands  on  his  toes, 
&c.  and  does  not  complain  of  the  part  for  fome  time,  but 
by  attending  to  the  circumftances  from  the  beginning,  and 
laying  the  perfon  affedled  on  his  back,  lifting  up  his  thigh, 
then,  between  infpiration  and  expiration,  carefully  exa¬ 
mining  the  part,  you  will  probably  feel  the  tumor  near, 
or  in  the  region  where  the  difeafe  originates.  The  leg  of 
the  affedled  fide  feems  to  be  fhorter  than  the  other,  but  it 
is  not  fo.  In  fome  cafes  the  difeafe  proceeds  rapidly,  in 
others  very  {lowly  ;  at  length  it  appears  in  the  groin,  and 
the  aftedled  fide ;  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  emaciated,  and  the  whole  body  waftes.  When 
it  proceeds  thus  far,  the  patient  rarely,  if  ever,  reco¬ 
vers  •,  the  fymptomatic  fever  that  generally  attends  clofes 
the  fcene. 

This  difeafe  is  often  confounded  with  the  abfcefs  of  the 
hip-joint,  yet  they  are  very  diftin£l  and  different  in  their 
origin,  feat,  and  progrefs.  The  pfoas  abfcefs  originates  of¬ 
ten  in  the  lymphatic  glands  near  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
the  vertebra:  about  which  are  generally  difeafed  and  ca¬ 
rious  ;  in  other  inftances  it  originates  in  or  about  the  loins, 
•if  not  higher  in  the  abdomen.  The  firft  fymptoms  men¬ 
tioned  above  continue  for  fome  time.  At  length  the  dif¬ 
eafe  appears  in  the  groin,  the  limbs  wafte,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  body  alfo,  &c.  The  hip-joint  abfcefs  originates 
in  the  hip-joint;  when  it  attends,  the  leg  of  the  affe£led 
fide  is  fhorter  than  the  other;  the  pain  begins  in  the 
part  where  the  difeafe  originates,  and  about  the  great 
trochanter.  The  pfoas  abfcefs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  and  of  the  parts  adjacent;  the  hip-joint  ab¬ 
fcefs,  is  a  diftemper  of  the  hip-joint,  and  its  ligaments. 
To  diftinguifh  it  from  a  local  external  abfcefs,  lay  the 
patient  on  his  back,  and  fqueeze  the  tumor  ;  if  it  be  a 
pfoas  abfcefs,  the  matter  will  be  prefled  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly,  but  if  it  be  in  the  part  itfelf  no  alteration  takes 
place  ;  and  further,  if  there  be  two  lumbar  abfcefles,  by 
comprefling,  one  will  fill  the  other.  A  ftone  in  the  kid¬ 
neys  hath  been  taken  for  this  difeafe ;  but  there  is  this 
difference  between  them,  the  ftone  in  the  kidney  will 
fometimes  produce  but  flight  inflammation,  but  at  other 
times  very  confiderable  ;  befides,-  the  pain  reaches  from 
the  kidneys  down  the  groin  to  the  bladder,  parting  ftony 
concretions,  and  fometimes  blood  with  the  urine ;  thefe 
fymptoms  do  not  exift  in  the  pfoas  abfcels.  See  Abscess 
in  the  Hip . 

If  an  abforption  take  places  before  the  abfcefs  hath  burft 
externally,  the  patient  often  dies.  It  is  generally  of  the 
ftrumous  kind,  but  when  not,  it  is  often  fatal.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  fo  deep-feated,  and  the  adjacent  bones  fo  injured  by 
it,  before  a  fluctuation  can  be  difcovered,  that  for  want  of 
aid  the  difcharge  is  made  internally,  and  then  the  patient 
dies.  If  a  fetid  ichor  is  difcharged,  or  the  bones  are  af- 
feCled,  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  matter  of 
this  abfcefs  fometimes  makes  its  way  from  the  region  of 
the  kidneys  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  of  the  affeCl- 
ed  fide,  but  before  this,  the  mifchief  it  hath  done  is  not 
to  be  repaired;  and  if  an  opening  is  made,  the  patient  is 
likely  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  excefs  of  the  difcharge. 

A  fymptomatic  fever  generally  attends  this  complaint, 
and  clofes  the  fcene.  But  what  is .  very  remarkable,  this 
fever  does  not  come  on  during  the  time  the  matter  is  con¬ 
fined,  nor  to  any  great  degree  for  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  matter  is  let  out ;  this  circumftance  is  extraordinary, 
as  it  cannot  arife  from  the  abforption  of  matter,  for  that 
Tnuft  have  been  greater  before  the  opening ;  nor  from  a 
wafting  in  confequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  as 
that  was  before  extravafated,  and  was  an  extraneous  body 
with  refpeCt  to  the  conftitution ;  nor  from  the  admiflion 
of  air,  for  that  in  other  cafes  does  not  produce  fuch  ef¬ 
fects  :  we  are  therefore  at  a  lofs  to  know  why  the  fymp¬ 
tomatic  fever  does  not  occur  till  after  the  difcharge  of  the 
matter. 

This  difeafe,  whilft  in  its  inflammatory  Hate,  is  gene- 
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rally  negleCted  or  miftaken;  otherwife  it  probably  would 
eafily  be  cured,  and  that  principally  by  bleeding.  Dr; 
Fordyce  obferves,  that  this  diforder  (hould  be  treated  ill 
the  fame  manner  as  inflammation  of  the  liver,  except  for 
the  fituation,  both  in  the  ftate  of  inflammation  and  fup- 
puration.  He  further  adds,  that  in  all  internal  fuppura- 
tions,  the  lungs  become  affeCled  ;  hence  heClic  heats,  &c 
are  produced  ;  thence  it  is  neceflary,  that  if  the  patient  re» 
fides  in  a  large  town,  he  fliould  remove  into  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  air.  Correfpondent  with  this,  Dr.  Hun 
ter  obferved,  in  his  LeClures,  A.  D.  1771,  that  the  moft 
likely  means  to  prevent  the  fatal  eflfeCts  of  this  difeafe  are, 
endeavours  to  keep  up  the  patient’s  ftrength  fufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  difcharge,  which  is  moft 
likely  to  be  accomplifhed  by  a  nourifhing  diet,  and  clear 
air,  the  bark,  dilute  acid  of  vitriol,  See.  See  AbscesS 
in  the  eack  and  loins,  under  Abscessus. 

Elements  of  the  PraCt.  of  Phyf.  part  ii.  by  G.  For^ 
dyce,  M.  D. 

Psoas  Parvus.  When  there  is  a  little  pfoas ,  it  is  oh 
the  anterior  part  of  the  great  pfoas.  It  arifes  flelhy  from 
the  upper  vertebrse  of  the  loins  laterally ;  is  inferted  by 
a  long,  flat,  thin  tendon,  into  that  part  of  the  os  pubis 
where  it  joins  the  ilium.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflift  the  reCli  ab¬ 
dominis  in  drawing  the  os  pubis  upwards,  as  in  railing 
ourfelves  from  a  decumbent  pofture. 

PSOPHOS.  Crackling  or  rattling  of  the  bones. 

PSORA.  A  kind  of  itch;  See  Pruritus. 

PSORIASIS.  A'fpecies  of  itch  which  affeCls  the 
ferotum,  from  •vfaipowj  fcabie  labor 0.  The  ferotum  is  alfo 
unufually  hard. 

PSORICA.  Medicines  for  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTH  ALMIA.  An  itchy  or  feurfy  diforder 
of  the  eye-lids,  which  renders  them  fore,  and  fometimes 
fcabby.  See  Trachoma. 

PSUCHAGOGICA.  Medicines  with  recal  life  in  an 
apoplexy  or  fyncope. 

PSYCHOTRIA  EMETICA.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

PSYDRACIA.  A  fpecies  of  puftule,  or  of  finall  tu¬ 
bercles  on  the  head,  which  refemble  puftules,  and  corrode 
the  {kin.  Trallian  thus  deferibes  them,  in  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
PhlySlente,  or  fmall  watery  puftules,  when  feated  on  the 
head,  are  called  pfydracium.  Pfydracia  a  vefpis,  fignifies 
the  humour,  &c.  from  the  flinging  of  wafps.  Others  de- 
feribe  the  pfydracia  as  hydatids,  or  fanious  puftules. 

PSYLLIUM.  Flea-wort.  It  is  alfo  called  pull- 
caris  herba ,  by  Oribafius  cryjlallion.  It  is  the  plantago 
pfyllium ,  Linn.  It  is  an  herb  of  the  plantain  kind,  agree¬ 
ing  with  it  and  the  coronopus,  only  the  ftalks  are  leafy 
and  ramous,  or  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
raifed  in  our  gardens.  The  feeds  have  formerly  been 
brought  from  the  fouth  of  France ;  they  are  fmall, 
fmooth  flippery,  of  a  fhining  brown  colour,  of  an  oblong 
flattifh  figure,  fuppofed  to  refemble  that  of  a  flea,  whence 
the  name  of  the  plant. 

A  dram  of  the  feeds  renders  a  pint  of  water  moderately 
flimy,  and  gently  laxative.  See  Raii  Hill.  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 

PTARMICA,  called  alfo  pfeudo-pyrethrum,  dracuncu- 
lus  pratenfis ,  draco  fylvcfiris  Jiernutamentoria ,  sneeze- 
WORV,  BASTARD  pellitory.  It  is  the  achillea  ptar- 
mica,  of  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  long,  narrow,  ferrated 
leaves,  and  radiated  difeous  flowers,  fet  in  form  of 
umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  in  moift  fhady  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June,  &c. 
throughout  the  fummer.  The  roots  have  a  hot  biting 
tafte,  much  like  that  of  pyrethrum,  with  which  they 
agree  in  their  pharmaceutic  and  medical  properties.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for  Xeranthemum 
ageratum,  and  a  fpecies  of  millefolium. 

PTERIS.  Fern. 

PTERNA.  See  Os  calc aneum. 

PTERO-CARPUS.  See  Santalum  Rubrum. 

PTERYGION.  A  film  on  the  eye,  called  a  web.  In 
Celfus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  it  is  a  diforder  of  the  fingers, 
which  he  thus  deferibes  :  “  In  the  nails  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  caruncle,  accompanied  with  great  pain,  which  the 
Greeks  call  pterygion .”  To  thefe  a  mixture  of  alum  and 
honey,  in  equal  parts,  is  applied.  See  Unguis, 

P  L  ERYGIUM.  See  Albugo.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for 
tire  diforder  called  unguis. 

PTERYGODEES.  So  Hippocrates  calls  thofe  people 

whofe 
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whofc  thefts  are  narrow  and  flat,  fo  that  their  fcapulse  are 
prominent,  like  wings.  Such  perfons  are  fubje£t  to  con- 
fumptions. 

PEER  Y GOIDEUS  EXtERNUS,  vel  Minor,  called 
alfo,  alare  externum.  Fallopius  firft  described  thefe 
ttiufcles.  They  rife  from  the  ala  externa,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  os  fphenoides,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  like- 
wife  into  the  cartilage  of  the  condyle,  which  cartilage  is 
hollowed,  to  move  upon  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  temporis. 

-  Internus,  vel  major.  It  rifes  from  the  cavity 

between  the  lamellae  of  the  proceflus  pterygoidaus ,  and  is 
Inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
lies  on  the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw,  almoft  as  the  mafleter 
does  on  the  infide,  being  of  the  fame  figure  with  it,  only 
it  is  fmaller  and  narrower. 

-  Processus,  from  nsv a  wing ,  and  uPo;, 

form,  alfo  called  aliformis.  See  Sphenoides  Os. 

PTERYGOPALATINUS.  See  Spheno-pterygo- 

PALATINUS. 

PTERIGOPHARINGiEI,  from  wrnpv£,  a  wing,  and 
s-aptAn,  the  palate.  It  is  a  name  of  the  cephalo-pharyn- 
gaus.  In  the  edge  of  the  internal  alae  of  the  apophyfes 
pterygoidaei,  thefe  mufcles  rife,  then  run  backward,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  linea  alba  of  the  pharynx.  See 
Pharynx. 

-  Staphylinus  Superior.  The  mufcles  which 

bear  this  name  are  only  the  external  portions  of  the 
fpheno-falpingo-ftaphylini. 

-  Stapiiilinus  Inferior.  Thefe  mufcles  are 

very  fmall.  They  are  inferted  at  one  extremity  into  the 
uncus  pterygoideus,  and  by  the  other  into  the  feptum, 
near  the  uvula. 

PTILOSIS,  from  ■tch'Kc;,  a  perfon  who  hath  loft  his 
eye-lafhes.  A  baldnefs  of  the  eye-lafhes,  from  a  callous 
thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  fo  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
plication  of  a  madarofis,  and  a  hard  lipitude. 

PTISANA,  vel  ptissana,  from  vfhtrcrv,  to  decorticate, 
bruife  or  pound.  Ptisan  or  ptissan.  Properly  it  is 
barley  deprived  of  its  hulls;  or  pounded  barley,  becaufe 
formerly  the  barley  was  decorticated  by  pounding,  after 
having  fteeped  it  a  little  in  water,  and  then  it  was  dried. 
After  this  pounded  barley  was  ground  into  meal,  it  was 
made  into  balls  by  firft  boiling,  and  then  drying  it  to  a 
due  confiftence  for  this  end. 

Ptifan  was  alfo  made  of  other  kind  of  grain  ;  but  then 
to  ptiffana  was  added  the  name  of  the  grain  from  which  it 
was  made. 

A  quantity  of  thefe  ptifans  was  boiled  in  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  times  their  quantity  of  water,  until  the  meal  fwelled 
very  much  ;  then  they  added  a  little  vinegar,  a  little  oil, 
and  a  fprinkling  of  fait.  The  ptifan  thus  boiled  is  called 
cremor ,  the  cream,  or  foup  of  ptifan ;  the  broth,  gruel, 
or  juice  of  ptifan. 

PTOSES.  Tumors  caufed  by  protrufion,  called  alfo 

phalangofis  trychia. 

PTOSIS,  from  ■ociorli),  to  fall.  It  is  a  diforder  confift- 
ing  in  the  defeent  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  either  on  account 
of  a  palfy  of  the  mufcles  which  fhould  elevate  it,  or  a  flux 
of  humours  which  deprefs  it.  It  is  the  blepharoptofis  ge~ 
nuina ,  of  Sauvages.  In  the  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  340.  notice  is  .  taken  of  a  patient,  affli£ted.  with 
a  periodical  complaint  of  this  fort,  which  returned,  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals.  Smoking  tobacco  never  failed  to  bring 
it  on,  and  the  patient  obferved,  that  by  putting  on  a  pair 
of  fpe&acles  he  inftantly  god  rid  of  the  paroxyfm,  and 
prevented  its  return,  fo  that  at  laft  he  feldom  went  with¬ 
out  them.  After  cleaning  the  primse  vise,  our  author 
adminiftered  afla  foetida  and  valerian,  and  at  the  fame 
time  directed  a  blifter  to  be  applied  to  the  patient’s  fore¬ 
head  near  his  eye-brows.  After  this  the  complaint  never 
returned.  In  another  cafe,  the  difeafe  was  occafioned  by 
an  injury  done  to.  the  mufculus  levator  palpebrse  fupe- 
rioris,  fome  of  the  fibres  of  which  were  lacerated,  fo 
that  the  patient  was  unable  to  raife  that  portion  of  the 
eyelid.  The  difeafe  was  cured  by  dividing  the  lacerated 
fibres  with  a  knife.  In  a  third  inftance,  the  complaint 
was  purely  ipafmpdic.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  fubje£t  to  occafional  fpafms 
not  only  of  her  eyelids  but  of  the  other  mufcles  of  her 
face.  In  this  cafe  the  affection  gave  way  to  mufk  and 
fmall  dofes  of  emetic  tartar. 

P^  Y ALISMOS,  or  Ptyalismus.  A  frequent  and 
copious  difeharge  of  faliva  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  generally 
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underftood  to  be  a  falivation  excited  by  mercury.  Sec  S  A* 
livatio.  Dr.  Culler,  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales,  and  order  apocenofes.  It  1;  generally  fymp- 
tomatical.  A  lingular  cafe  of  a  treble  fome  ptyalifm  being 
cured,  by  chewing  dry  bread,  and  fvvallowing  it,  is  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  34,  &c. 

PUBA.  See  Cassada. 

PUBIS  INTEROSSEUM  LIGAMENTUM.  It  is  a 
ftrong  triangular  membrane,  fixed  by  two  of  its  edges  in 
the  inferior  branches  of  thefe  bones,  all  the  way  up  to 
their  common  fymphyfis  ;  the  third  edge,  which  is  the 
loweft,  is  loofe :  and  this  whole  membrane,  the  middle  of 
which  is  perforated  by  a  particular  hole,  is  itretched  very 
tight  between  the  two  bones,  and  under  their  cartilagi¬ 
nous  arch,  to  which  it  adheres  very  clofely. 

-  Ossa,  alfo  pubes;  ephabeeon ;  ep'ifchion ,  epifeion. 

They  are  fituated  in  the  middle,  anterior,  and  internal 
part  of  the  os  innominatum.  On  their  fuperior  part  is 
a  ridge,  which  runs  on  a  continued  line  with  another 
of  the  os  ilium:  it  diftinguilhes  the  cavity  of  tire  belly 
from  that  of  the  pelvis.  Betwixt  the  pubis  and  ifehium, 
is  the  foramen  magnum  ovale,  which  in  the  recent 
fubjeft  is  filled  up  with  a  ligament.  The  fymphyfis  of 
the  os  pubis  is  a  compofition  of  two  cartilages  and  one 
ligament ;  the  two  cartilages  cover  the  furface  of  each 
bone,  and  the  ligament  is  betwixt  them.  On  this  fymphy¬ 
fis,  fee  Dr.  Hunter’s  Obf.  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and 
Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

As  a  fubftitute  for  the  Crefarean  operation,  the  feflion 
of  the  fymphyfis  of  th t  pubes  is  fubftituted  by  the  French, 
and  is  thus  directed  to  be  performed  :  the  inltrument  ufed 
on  this  occafion,  is  a  common  difledfting  knife  with  a  con¬ 
vex  edge,  a  little  blunt  in  the  point,  left  it  fhould  injure  the 
bladder,  and  rather  thin,  becaufe  it  cuts  the  better,  iffhe 
proper  fituation  for  performing  this  operation,  is  to  place 
the  woman  on  her  back  at  a  height  convenient  to  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  ;  the  thighs  being  fomewhat  opened,  and  the 
mons  veneris  being  flraved,  introduce  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  The  inferior  part  of  the  integuments  mull  be 
drawn  down,  and  the  incifion  begun  above  two  or  three 
lines  about  the  pubes,  and  no  higher.  The  firft  incifion 
mull  nor  be  carried  further  than  the  middle  of  the  fym¬ 
phyfis.  Another  method  may  be  ufed ;  viz.  take  the  in¬ 
teguments  between  the  fingers  on  each  fide  the  fymphyfis, 
and  make  the  incifion  in  the  middle :  this  way  would  be 
eafier  for  the  furgeon,  and  lefs  painful  for  the  patient ;  but 
the  tenfion  of  the  integuments  makes  it  difficult.  From 
this  firft  incifion  you  will  have  but  little  haemorrhage,  and 
the  cartilage  will  be  expofed  to  the  fight,  fo  that  you  may 
chufe  exaftly  where  to  proceed  with  the  next  incifion.  By 
cutting  in  the  middle  of  the  fymphyfis,  the  fufpenfory  li¬ 
gament  of  the  bladder  will  be  divided,  and  in  procuring 
the  neceflary  feparation,  it  will  be  lacerated,  which  may 
occafion  an  incontinence  of  urine.  There  are  cafes,  in 
which  this  complaint  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  caufe 
than  the  laceration  or  relaxation  of  the  ligament  of  that 
vifeus;  it  will  therefore  be  right  to  avoid  cutting  in  the 
middle  of  the  cartilage.  There  are  feveral  advantages  from 
cutting  on  either  fide:  ift.  Part  of  the  fufpenfory  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  bladder  will  be  preferved,  and  it  is  likely  by 
fo  doing,  that  the  bone  on  that  fide  will  be  touched ;  the 
{hooting  out  from  itwill  procure  a  fpeedy  agglutination  and 
reunion  :  2dly..  The  left  pubes  appearing  after  the  fe&ion 
to  recede  more  than  the  right,  there  will  be  a  greater  open¬ 
ing  on  that  fide :  befides,  3dly.  The  neck  of  the  bladder 
being  rather  more  inclined  to  the  right,  and  the  fundus 
being  fo  always,  all  thefe  reafons  ought  to  determine  us 
rather  to  chufe  the  left  fide.  The  integuments  being  cut 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  pubes ,  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
cartilage  will  be  expofed  ;  you  muft  then  begin  the  inci¬ 
fion,  and  continue  it  as  far  as  the  fymphyfis,  taking  care 
to  direft  the  catheter  to  the  fide  oppofite  that  on  which  the 
operation  is  performed  ;  then  finiffi  the  fection  of  the  in¬ 
teguments,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  cartilage.  As  you 
are  in  mod  danger  of  wounding  the  bladder  in  dividing  the 
upper  part  of  the  cartilage,  it  is  very  important  not  to  be 
obftrudled  by  any  haemorrhage.  This  method,  on  account 
of  its  facility  and  readinefs,  together  with  its  fuccefs,  feems 
hitherto  to  be  the  beft.  The  moment  the  fymphyfis  is  di¬ 
vided,  the  pubes  recedes,  and  this  the  more,  according  as 
the  thighs  are  kept  opened.  If  the  feparation  is  very  hid¬ 
den  and  confiderable,  as  the  pofterior  articulations  a£t  in 
the  nature  of  hinges,  the  interior  ligaments  which  cover 
them  will  be  diftended  too  fuddenly,  which  may  be  of  bad 
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confequence ;  it  is,  therefore,  advifeableto  keep  the  thighs 
moderately  opened  during  the  operation ;  and  afterwards, 
upon  raifing  them,  to  widen  them  gradually,  until  you 
have  obtained  the  feparation  neceflary  to  finilh  the  deli¬ 
very. 

With  regard  to  the  delivery,  if  the  child  prefents  by  the 
head,  fome  advife  to  leave  it  to  nature  ;  I  hope  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reafons  will  induce  to  a  different  practice.  After 
the  feftion  there  is  an  arterial  haemorrhage,  but  however 
trifling  it  is,  we  fhould  not  difregard  it.  If,  after  the 
operation,  we  leave  delivery  entirely  to  nature,  it  would 
probably  occafion  pains  in  the  pofterior  articulations,  irri¬ 
tate  and  inflame  the  furrounding  parts  ;  hence,  we  ought 
not  to  leave  the  expulfion  of  the  child  to  nature.  As  to 
the  forceps,  inafmuch  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  diminifh 
the  fize  of  the  head,  they  appear  to  be  of  fome  ufe,  but 
Pheir  ptfeffure  is  often  of  fatal  confequence  ,  the  beft  way 
is,  to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  it  footling  ;  after  which 
the  woman’s  thighs  are  to  be  lowered  aud  placed  near  one 
another.  The  integuments  which  were  greatly  diflended 
during  pregnancy,  now  will  fubfide,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
fymphylis.  A  bladder  muft  be  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  ca¬ 
theter,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  be  obliged  to  ftir 
when  (he  wants  to  difeharge  her  urine,  and  alfo  in  cafe 
t'he  bladder  hath  been  injured,  that  the  wounded  part  may 
heal  without  any  inconvenience  from  urine. 

As  to  the  wound,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  dry 
lint,  moiftened  with  brandy,  beat  up  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  difeutient  embrocations  upon  the  pofterior  arti¬ 
culations  of  the  pelvis.  A  bandage  muft  be  applied  to 
keep  the  parts  in  contact,  to  which  there  muft  be  two 
tapes  fattened,  to  be  conveyed  between  the  legs,  and  tied 
before.  The  mother  fhould  fuckle  the  child  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  to  prevent  bad  confequences  from  the  milk ;  laxa¬ 
tives,  with  tonics,  may  then  be  direfted,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  at  reft 
as  much  as  poftible,  in  order  to  favour  a  fpeedy  reunion. 
There  is  great  reafon  to  expeft,  that  by  obferving  the 
above  direftions,  the  cure  may  be  efl'efted  in  about  three 
weeks  in  general,  and  that  without  any  alarming  fymp- 
toms. 

Mr.  Sigault,  of  Paris,  is  the  firft  who  propofed  and  per¬ 
formed  this  operation,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  M.  le 
Roy,  M.  D.  of  the  fame  place.  They,  with  fome  others, 
obferve,  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  connefted  by  a 
fubftance  which,  during  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy, 
fwells  and  foftens,  fo  that  it  may  very  eafily  be  cut  through; 
and  that  by  fuch  an  incifion  the  two  fore  parts  of  the  pu¬ 
bes  recede  from  each  other  to  the  diftance  of  from  two 
inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  more  or  lefs  according 
to  the  fwelling  and  foftnefs  in  the  cartilaginous  fubftance  : 
thus  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  is  enlarged ;  for,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  feparation  of  the  pubes,  they  alfo  diverge 
forwards. 

When  the  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  from  the 
facrum  to  the  pubes,  meafures  from  two  inches  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  this  operation  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

See  Dr.  Le  Roy’s  Praftical  and  Hiftorical  Enquiries,  on 
the  Sedition  of  the  Symphyfis  of  the  Pubes. 

On  this  fubjeft  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  fomething  of 
what  has  been  attempted  in  England,  with  a  view  to  efta- 
blifh  the  praftice  of  it,  particularly  in  fuch  cafes  as  have 
hitherto  demanded  the  feverer  operation  called  the  Caefar- 
ean  feftion.  To  Dr.  Leake  we  are  intebted  for  a  cafe,  in 
which  the  requifites  are  afforded,  for  an  encouraging  view 
of  this  new  operation;  alfo  for  anfwers  to  the  objeftions 
advanced  in  oppofition  to  it.  The  reafons  for  preferring  it 
are  as  follow:  In  December,  1778,  a  woman  died  in  the 
Weftminfter  Lying-in  Hofpital  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
delivery  ;  after  the  neceflary  examinations  for  the  caufe  of 
her  death,  the  feclion  of  the  fymphyjis  pubis  was  performed 
in  order  to  afeertain  how  much  [pace  may  be  gained  between 
the  divided  bones.  The  cartilage  being  laid  bare,  it  was  cut 
through  with  great  eafe,  and  without  wounding  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  any  of  the  contiguous  parts.  The  ojfa 
pubis  immediately  receded  from  each  other  about  one  inch, 
and  with  very  gentle  force  were  feparated  two  inches  and 
an  eighth.  The  contents  of  the  pelvis  were  afterwards  re¬ 
moved,  and  on  examination,  the  internal  pofterior  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  were  neither  lacerated,  or 
in  the  leaft  injured. 

The  objedtions,  with  Dr.  Leake’s  anfwers,  are  as  follow: 
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firft,  that  the  cartilage  at  the  fimphyfis  of  the  pubes  may 
happen  to  be  oflified,  which  would  prevent  its  divifion 
with  the  knife.  It  is  anfwered,  that  cartilage  being  a  fub¬ 
ftance  effentially  diftinft  from  bone,  is  never  found  ofli¬ 
fied,  except  in  a  preternatural  ftate ;  or  in  old  age,  after 
the  time  of  child-bearing  is  paft,  and  where  there  could  be 
no  occafion  for  the  operation.  Secondly,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  may  be  wounded.  It  is  anfwered,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  being  only  {lightly  attached  to  the  fymphylis  of 
the  pubes,  by  cellular  membranes,  and  not  in  clofe  union 
with  the  cartilage,  there  never ■  can  be  the  leajl  danger  of 
wounding  it,  except  through  ignorance  of  the  ftrufture 
and  fituation  of  the  parts.  Thirdly,  that  the  fpace  gained 
by  the  fedtion  of  the  pubes,  may  not,  in  a  narrow  pelvis* 
be  fufficient  to  allow  the  child’s  head  to  defeend  through 
the  cavity.  It  is  anfwered,  in  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Brafier, 
M.  Le  Roy  found  a  feparation  of  two  inches  and  a  half :  • 
and  as  the  cafe  at  the  Weftminfter  Lying-in  hofpital  affords 
inconteftible  proof  that,  after  the  fedtion  of  the  cartilage, 
the  bones  of  the  pubes,  without  violence,’ receded  from  each 
other  full  two  inches  and  an  eighth ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  fo  much  additional  fpace  will,  in  general,  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  let  the  child’s  head  pafs,  even  in  a  pelvis  fo  pre- 
ternaturaily  narrow,  that  no  other  means  but  the  Casfarean 
operation  could  be  devifed  for  its  birth.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed,  even  by  the  opponents  of  this  operation,  that  the 
fpace  gained  by  the  aperture  between  the  divided  bones,  is 
nearly  two  inches  and  a  half,  even  in  the  dead  body,  which 
is  lefs  yielding  than  the  living  one ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  fpace  gained  from  the  facrum  to  the  pubes  will  be 
equal  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pelvis  from  fide  to  fide. 
Fourthly,  that  the  union  of  the  cartilage  may  not  be  effect¬ 
ed.  It  is  anfwered,  from  obfervations  and  unqueftionable 
authority  of  Petit  and  De  la  Faye,  we  are  affured,  that 
cartilages  will  as  firmly  unite  after  divifion  as  bones  after 
a  fracture.  But  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  Camper, 
a  Dutch  phyfician,  made  experiment  upon  a  quadruped, 
by  cutting  through  the  cartilage  of  the  pubes,  and  after  de¬ 
fecting  the  parts,  he  found  they  were  firmly  united. 
Fifthly,  that  the  internal  pofterior  ligaments  uniting  the 
facrum  and  ilia,  may  be  torn  afunder,  by  dividing  the 
bones  of  the  pubes.  It  is  anfwered,  refpecting  this,  we  may 
refer  to  the  cafe  above  mentioned  at  the  Weftminfter  hof¬ 
pital,  where  the  fection  of  the  pubes  was  made  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  fixteen  medical  gentlemen,  and  where,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fpace  gained  was  two  inches  and  an  eighth, 
no  laceration,  or  the  leaft  mark  of  violence  appeared  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  thefe  ligaments  were  found  perfectly 
firm,  and  in  their  natural  ftate. 

If  a  comparative  view  is  taken  of  theCaefarean  operation, 
and  the  feftion  of  the  pubes,  the  advantages  are  confider- 
ably  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  feftion  of  the  pubes , 
which  allows  the  child  to  be  born  by  the  natural  paffage, 
carries  not  with  it  thofe  ideas  of  cruelty  which  attend  the 
Caefarean  operation,  where  the  patient  is,  as  it  were,  em- 
bowelled  alive.  No  formidable  apparatus  is  neceflary, 
the  feeftion  being  made  with  expedition,  and  without  pain 
or  danger ;  no  blood-veffel,  nerve,  or  other  parts,  effen- 
tial  to  life,  are  wounded  :  thefe  divided,  being  only  cutis, 
cellular  membrane,  and  infenfible  cartilage,  from  which 
neither  haemorrhage,  or  fymptomatic  fever  are  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Thefe  are  my  reafons  for  preferring  the  feeftion 
of  the  pubes ,  by  which  the  mother  and  the  child  may  pro¬ 
bably  both  befaved',  but  where  the  mother,  at  leaft,  to 
whofe  fafety  our  principal  attention  ffiould  be  direfted, 
would  generally  be  loft  by  the  Caefarean  feeftion. 

See  Praftical  Obfervations  on  the  Child-bed  Fever,  by 
Dr.  Leake,  edit.  5.  page  238 — 255.  See  alfo  Compara- 
tio  inter  Seftionem  Caefaream  &  Diffeftionem  Cartilagi- 
nis  &  Ligamentorum  Pubis  in  Partu,  &c.  Auftore,  C.  C. 
Siebold,  M.  D.  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  141. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  143. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  lefs  fanguine  with  refpeft  to  this  opera¬ 
tion.  He  very  early  fuggefted  its  difficulties  and  difadvan- 
tages;  and  fince  that,  Dr.  Walter,  of  Berlin,  difputes  its 
ufefulnefs  fo  much,  as  to  prefer  the  Caefarean  operation  to 
it.  See  his  work  De  Diffeftione  Synchondrofeos  Offium 
Pubis  in  Partu  difficili. 

PUDENDA,  the  Genitals,  the  fame  as  2Edoia. 
See  Generatio. 

Pudenda  Abscessus.  See  Alje. 

-  Arteria.  See  Pudic a  arteria. 

PUD  END  AGRA,  alfo  callqd  cedma.  So  fome  have 
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called  the  veneral  difeafe;  pudenda ,  from  pudor,  Jhame. 
Others  define  it  to  be,  pain  or  uneafinefs  in  the  genital 
parts  of  men  or  women,  fomewhat  refembling  a  diar¬ 
rhoea,  but  without  a  dyfuria.  But  Dr.  Berdoe  aflerts, 
in  his  Eflay  on  the  Pudendagra ,  that  it  is  diftinT  from 
the  veneral  difeafe,  and  alfo  that  it  is  proper  to  women. 
It  is  an  aftedfion  of  the  uterus  alone  in  the  beginning, 
however  other  parts  may  fuffer  in  time.  The  pre- 
difpofing  caufe  is  a  too  rigid  chaftity,  or  a  deprivation 
of  the  veneral  a£t ;  the  primary  caufe  is  a  morbid  af- 
fe£Iion  in  the  nerves  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  is  an  indulgence  of  the  venereal  appetite, 
at  times  when  the  uterus  is  fo  difordered  as  to  fuffer  there¬ 
by.  An  exceflive  flux  of  the  menfes,  and  the  fluor  albus 
aggravate  the  pudendagra ,  which  is  not  properly  confirmed 
until  the  uterine  nerves  having  entirely  loft  their  fenfibi- 
lity,  are  no  longer  capable  of  diftributing  the  menftrual 
flux.  Exceflive  venery  haftens  the  infenfibility  of  the  ute¬ 
rine  nerves. 

The  pudendagra  may  afte£t  the  conftitution  many  years 
without  fpreading  its  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
uterus. 

In  this  diforder  there  is  a  difcharge  of  a  purulent  ichor¬ 
ous  matter  from  the  uterus,  which  may  produce  fome  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  in  the  penis  when  a  man  cohabits 
with  a  woman  who  is  thus  affedfed ;  but  though  the  wo¬ 
man  is  a  great  fufferer,  the  infection  which  the  man  re¬ 
ceives  is  loon  removed  by  bleeding,  and  a  few  dofes  of 
manna,  or  other  more  cooling  laxatives. 

On  differing  thofe  who  have  died  whilft  labouring  un¬ 
der  the  pudendagra,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  parts 
leading  to  the  uterus  were  particularly  relaxed,  and  that 
the  uterus  itfelf  was  enlarged  by  fcirrhous  and  other  tu¬ 
mors. 

PUDENDUM  MULIEBRE  See  Generatio. 

Pudendum  Virile,  called  alfo  genitura.  See  Ge¬ 
neratio. 

PUDICA  ARTERIA.  It  comes  out  between  the  py¬ 
riform  mufcle,  and  the  fpine  of  the  ifchium  ;  it  runs  down¬ 
wards  between  the  two  ligaments,  the  one  of  which  comes 
from  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  to  the  facrum,  and  the 
other  from  the  fpine  of  the  ifchium  to  the  facrum,  on  the 
infide  of  the  tuberofity :  as  it  goes  on,  it  gives  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  the  anus,  which  are  called  the  external  hemor¬ 
rhoidal,  and  then  goes  to  the  crura  penis. 

Pudica  Externa  arteria.  See  Cruralis. 

PUDIC/E  EXTERNA  VENiE.  As  the  crural  vein 
pafi'es  from  under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  it  fends  out 
brarrches  to  the  inguinal  glands,  the  mul'culus  pedfineus, 
and  the  parts  of  generation;  thefe  are  called  pudice  cx- 
terne,  and  they  communicate  with  the  pudica  in¬ 
ertia. 

- Interne  Ven^e.  The  veins  that  fpread  about 

the  parts  of  generation  are  thus  called.  They  are  branches 
from  the  venre  hypogaftricas. 

PUERILIS  MORBUS.  The  epilepsy.  See  Epi¬ 
lepsia. 

PUERPERA.  A  lying-in-woman.  Much  care 
is  ufually  neceffary  when  women  are  in  this  ftate,  for  they 
are  liable  to  many  diforders.  As  foon  as  delivery  is  effedfed, 
the  woman  fhould  have  every  thing  that  is  wet  removed ; 
dry  warm  linen  fhould  be  in  readinefs  for  her  ufe  ;  and  as 
oft  as  they  become  very  wet  with  the  ufual  difcharges,  frefh 
ones  fhould  be  fupplied.  If  fainting  fits  come  on  after  de¬ 
livery,  let  the  patient  be  laid  with  her  hips  higher  than  her 
head.  It  is  generally  neceffary  to  keep  the  breafts  warm, 
by  means  of  flannel  cloths,  until  the  milk  flows  freely. 
The  air  in  the  room  fhould  be  kept  warm  or  cool,  as  is 
rnoft  agreeable  to  the  fenfations  of  the  lying-in-woman. 
During  the  firft  three  or  four  days,  the  diet  fhould  be  thin, 
but  yet  not  fo  as  that  the  ftrength  is  not  duly  fupported  by 
it.  The  common  allowance  is  caudle,  which  is  oatmeal 
boiled  in  water  until  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  a  thin  jelly, 
and  then  rendered  agreeable  to  the  palate,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  fugar,  and  as  much  ale  as  will  make  it  duly  cordial; 
it  is  then  called  brown  caudle  ;  but  if  inftead  of  ale  a 
quantity  of  wine  is  added,  it  is  named  white  caudle. 
If  the  ftomach  is  fubjedt  to  windinefs  and  acidity,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  brandy  is  to  be  preferred.  Reft  muff  by 
every  means  be  promoted ;  and,  if  required,  opiates  may 
be  given  for  this  end.  Nor  fhould  the  neceffary  care  to 
keep  up  a  gentle  perfpiration  be  wanting.  Coftivenefs 
fhould  be  guarded  again!!,  nothwithftanding  that  a  diar¬ 


rhoea  at  this  time  would  be  an  unfavourable  circumftance. 
The  child  fhould  be  applied  to  the  breaft  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  its  birth,  if  the  mother  intends  to  fuckle 
it ;  for  the  fooner  the  fecretion  of  milk  can  be  promoted, 
the  lefs  danger  will  there  be  of  the  fever  called  a  milk- 
fever. 

PUERPERILIS  FEBRIS.  The  puerperal  fever, 
or  the  child-bed-fever.  A  fever  happening  from 
any  difeafe  in  confequencs  of  pregnancy,  or  delivery  of  a 
child,  and  happening  during  the  time  of  lying-in,  may 
properly  be  called  a  puerperal  fever.  This  is  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len’s  fpecies  of  peritonitis,  which  he  diftinguifhes  by  the 
name  of  peritonitis  omentalis.  See  Peritonitis,  and 
Epiploitis. 

The  caufes  are  various,  and  fometimes  the  diforder  is 
inflammatory,  but  it  foon  tends  to  the  putrid  kind ;  it  of¬ 
ten  is  from  the  beginning  a  putrid  fever.  The  omentum 
and  peritonial  coat  of  the  inteftines  are  generally  the  parts 
inflamed,  but  other  of  the  abdominal  Xifcera  may  be  alfo 
thus  afl'edted  ;  but  which  ever  of  them  is  the  feat  of  in¬ 
flammation,  a  putrid  matter  is  foon  abforbed  therefrom, 
or  there  is  an  abforption  of  putrid  matter  from  without. 
But  notwithftanding  that  in  many  inftances  the  womb  hath 
been  found,  on  diffedting  the  deceafed  body,  to  be  free 
from  any  appearance  of  a  difeafe,  it  is  moft  probable  that 
the  origin  of  this  fever  is  in  that  vifeus.  Conception  is 
immediately  followed  with  an  in creafed  fpafmodic  irritabi¬ 
lity,  which  produces  the  fymptoms  of  pregnancy;  this  ir¬ 
ritability  is  increafed  by  labour.  In  the  pregnant  ftate  the 
uterus  is  more  irritable  than  ufual,  and  this  circumftance 
extends  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  frame,  whence  preg¬ 
nant  women  are  violently  affedted  by  any  caufe  that  can 
increafe  their  prefent  preternatural  ftate,  and  hence  the 
taking  of  cold,  being  kept  too  hot,  or  any  other  circum¬ 
ftance  that  can  excite  a  fever,  may  now  be  the  caufe  of 
that  which  comes  under  this  denomination.  The  occafion- 
al  caufes  may  be  a  fudden  emptying  of  the  womb,  when 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  ;  for  then  the  blood  rufhing  into  the  emptied  parts 
with  too  much  violence  to  be  returned,  excites  inflamma¬ 
tion  there ;  coagulated  blood  lodged  in  the  uterus,  after 
delivery,  and  becoming  putrid  by  the  accefs  of  air  ;  ob- 
ftrudted  lochia,  a  putrid  air,  the  coming  of  the  milk,  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  breafts.  the  abforption  of  acrid  milk, 
and  the  retention  of  the  excrements.  Dr.  Hulme  and  ma¬ 
ny  others  fuppofe,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  omentum 
and  inteftines,  is  always  the  caufe  of  this  fever,  to 
which  they  are  predifpofed  by  the  preflure  of  the  gravid 
uterus. 

In  the  puerperal  ftate,  a  quick  pulfe,  and  a  febrile  heat, 
manifeft  the  prefence  of  this  fever,  or  at  leaft  give  us  rea- 
fon  fo  fufpedt  its  prefence,  which  is  more  certainly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  following  diagnoftics,  which  attend  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  caufes  are  various. 

If  putrid  blood  inflame  the  uterus,  and  is  abforbed,  the 
lochia  will  be  diminifhed  or  obftrudted ;  whilft  any  of  the 
lochia  is  difeharged  it  comes  away  in  fmall  lumps ;  thus 
the  patient  continues  for  three  or  four  days ;  at  length  a 
fever  comes  on,  being  preceded  by  rigors,  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  quick  weak  pulfe,  thirft,  pain  in  the  head, 
want  of  fleep,  fighing,  load  at  the  prtecordia,  reftleflnefs, 
great  weaknefs,  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  a  wildnefs  or  elfe  def- 
pair  in  the  countenance,  and  often  an  inflammation  in  the 
eyes  ;  fometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in 
the  fide,  the  fkin  is  dry,  the  tongue  is  of  a  glofly  brown 
colour,  and  alfo  very  dry;  fometimes  in  the  advanced 
ftage  of  the  fever,  if  a  hand  is  laid  on  the  patient,  one 
feels  the  fame  kind  of  prickling  fenfation  in  a  lefs  degree, 
as  is  felt  after  having  the  fingers  in  warm  putrid  blood. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  the  urine,  as  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  black  putrid  blood,  which  is  conftantly  drained 
through  the  vagina.  A  diarrhoea  foon  follows  the  feverifh 
fymptoms,  the  ftools  are  fetid,  liquid,  andblackifh;  the 
tongue  is  brownilh,  or  of  a  reddifh  colour  ;  the  fkin  is  very 
dry  and  hot ;  often  there  are  aphtiue  in  the  mouth ;  the 
breafts  are  flaccid,  and  upon  drawing  them,  blood,  inftead 
of  milk,  is  frequently  difeharged.  Milk  may  indeed  appear 
in  the  breafts  when  the  putrefadtion  is  feveral  days  before 
it  takes  place,  yet  they  foon  become  perfectly  flaccid. 
Sometimes  the  belly  fwells  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
but  a  forenefs  and  tendernefs  of  it  is  a  never  failing  atten¬ 
dant  foon  after  the  fever  begins.  Dr.  Hulme  obferves, 
that  as  die  child  feems  chiefly  fupported  in  the  abdomen, 
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by  refting  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  greateft  pref- 
fure  will  commonly  be  upon  the  fmall  inteftines,  either  on 
the  right  or  left  iliac  region,  or  dire&ly  in  the  middle 
above  the  os  pubis ;  and  from  this  circumftance  he  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  pain  and  tendernefs  of  the  hypogaftric  re¬ 
gion,  which  is  the  conftant  and  infeparable  companion  of 
this  difeafe,  and  therefore  conftitutes  the  chief  pathogno¬ 
monic  fymptom :  a  delirium  is  common  through  a  great 
part  of  the  diforder. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  a  tendernefs  and  forenefs  in  the 
belly,  or  flaccidnefs  of  the  breafts,  are  not  to  be  feared  if 
there  is  not  a  fever  at  the  fame  time. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is  the  caufe,  the 
pulfe  is  quick,  a  fever  attends,  pains  refembling  after- 
pains,  and  which  (hoot  from  the  loins  and  belly  into  the 
groin  and  thighs,  without  any  perfect  intermiflions ;  foon 
after  thefe  fymptoms  the  anus  and  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der  fometimes  become  very  fenfible  ;  the  tongue  is  white 
and  moilt ;  the  belly  coftive;  the  lochia  are  fuppreffed,  or 
only  a  brown  ichor  is  difcharged  from  the  uterus.  The 
breafts  are  flaccid. 

When  this  fever  is  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifcera,  a  dull  weight  and  pain  at  firft  is  felt  in 
the  belly,  the  pulfe  is  not  very  quick,  nor  the  heat  very 
confiderable  ;  the  patient  is  generally  coftive  ;  but  fome¬ 
times  the  fever  runs  higher,  and  a  diarrhoea  comes  on, 
and  in  general  the  patient  is  affedted  like  thofe  who  die 
of  bruifes  in  the  belly. 

If  putrid  effluvia  from  without  are  the  caufes,  they  at 
the  firft  occafion  fymptoms  of  local  inflammation,  yet  the 
diforder  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  an  original  diforder  of 
the  uterus,  unlefs  the  patient  is  feized  with  an  epidemic 
difeafe  previous  to,  or  during  labour,  by  the  lochia  being  at 
firft  regular,  and  the  after-pains,  if  there  are  any  at  the 
fame  time,  unaccompanied  with  fymptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Thefe  fymptoms  are  generally  more  or  lefs  of  them  in 
all  thefe  fevers,  be  the  caufe  what  it  will.  They  vary  alfo 
according  to  the  time  of  feizure,  as  well  as  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  caufes.  The  pulfe  is  commonly  more  quick  in 
puerperal  than  in  other  fevers,  becaul'e  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  irritability  attendant  on  thofe  patients;  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  difeharges  during  delivery,  it  will  be  ge¬ 
nerally  very  weak. 

The  puerperal  fever  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
milk  fever,  from  after-pains,  and  from  colic  pains. 

A  fmall  degree  of  fever  in  lying-in  women  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  in  any  other  ftate.  That  ftate  of  increafed 
irritability,  See.  which  renders  lying-in  woman  liable  to 
fo  many  accidents,  feems  to  be  much  abated  after  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  lochia  and  the  coming  of  the  milk  ;  whence, 
after  thefe,  whatever  diforders  attend,  their  danger  will 
be  confiderable  leflened. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  patient  did  not  lofe  much 
blood  in  the  time  of  delivery,  and  the  pulfe  is  full  and 
quick,  take  away  a  little  ;  but  if  the  evacuation  when  de¬ 
livered  was  fufficiently  large,  though  the  pulfe  is  hard,  de¬ 
fer  bleeding,  and  proceed  with  fuch  medicines  as  the  cafe 
requires.  If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a  glvfter  may  be  given, 
and  after  it,  a  dram  of  natron  vitriolatum  every  three  or 
four  hours,  or  at  greater  intervals,  according  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  by  each  dofe  ;  if  the  fait  runs  too  fall 
through  the  bowels,  a  few  drops  of  the  tin£L  opii  will 
reftrain  it.  If  the  fait  is  rejected,  give  two  or  three  grains 
of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain  of  the  antimonium  tartarifa- 
tum.  After  a  few  ftools,  antiphlogiftics  and  fudorifics 
may  be  ufed,  e.  g.  ft  Kali  acetati,  3  fs.  vin.  antim.  gut. 
xxx.  vel  antimonii  tartarifati,  gr.  * .  m.  f.  hauft.  4ta  vel  5ta 
quaq.  hora.  If  thefe  run  off  too  freely  by  ftool,  add  to 
each  dofe  two  or  three  drops  of  the  tincL  opii.  If  a 
fweat  comes  on,  continue  thefe  draughts ;  if  not,  when 
there  feems  to  be  no  farther  need  of  evacuating  the  intef¬ 
tines,  give  the  following  bolus  and  draught  every  four  or 
five  hours. 

ft  Sal  amnion,  crud.  gr.  xv.  vel  3  i  fp.  cseti  &  pulv.  e 
chel.  c.  aa  gr.  x.  conf.  lujuke  q.  f.  f.  bol. 

ft  Aq.  ammon.  acetat.  &  aq.  menth.  fat.  aa  f  i.  m.  f. 
hauft.  thefe  produce  a  fweat. 

The  patient’s  drink  may  be  tepid  or  cold  water,  in  which 
toafted  bread  is  fteeped. 

A  mixture  of  fpiritus  ammoniae  compofitus  and  water, 
in  equal  parts,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  belly. 

Hitherto  the  diforder  is  confidered  in  its  firft  or  inflam¬ 


matory  ftate ;  but  if  a  diarrhoea  comes  on,  the  putrid  or 
fecond  ftage  is  commenced.  The  diarrhoea  is  not  to  be 
immediately  or  fuddenly  checked,  but  nature  rauft  be 
aflifted  by  rendering  the  matter  lefs  afflive  which  irritates 
the  inteftines,  by  correcting  the  whole  ftate  of  the  fluids, 
by  leflening  the  irritability  of  the  habit,  that  the  materia 
morbi  may  have  the  lefs  effeft,  by  giving  antifeptic  diu¬ 
retics,  and  by  defending  the  nerves  of  the  primte  vise 
againft  irritation,  fo  that,  whatever  putrid  matter  gets  in¬ 
to  the  inteftines,  it  may  pafs  off  without  aCling  as  a  violent 
purge.  The  columbo-root  with  rhubarb  may  be  given  as  a 
cordial,  to  leflen  irritability,  and  carry  off  putrid  matter 
from  the  prim*  vise  ;  and  the  above  purpofes  are  anfwered 
where  the  pulfe  is  full,  and  the  heat  great,  by  giving  a 
powder  compofed  of  the  pulv.  flor.  chamomil.  &  amy- 
li ;  this  may  be  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours  with  a 
lirtle  fp.  seth.  nitrofi,  vel  acid,  muriaticum  in  any  thing 
that  the  patient  drinks.  But  in  this  fecond  ftage  of 
the  fever  the  bark  is  moll  to  be  depended  on :  as  foon 
as  the  pulfe  finks,  and  the  heat  is  leflened,  or  that  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  it  hath  relieved  both  the  fever  and 
the  diarrhoea,  by  going  off  in  two  or  three  ftools,  and  a 
fweat ;  but  whilft  the  heat  is  confiderable,  always  join  a 
little  of  the  fp.  aetheris  nitrofi  with  every  dofe  of  the  bark, 
and  if  two  or  three  drops  of  the  tinCf.  opii  are  alfo  added, 
the  heat  is  more  effectually  abated,  provided  it  does  not 
wholly  fupprefs  the  purging.  If  the  diarrhoea  goes  off 
without  the  fever  abating,  inftead  of  tinCL  opii  give 
rhubarb  with  the  bark.  If  the  pulfe  finks,  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  oppreflion  comes  on,  the  miftura  camph.  will  leffen 
preternatural  irtitability,  keep  the  diarrhoea  within 
bounds,  and  by  its  immediate  aCticn  on  the  nerves,  revive 
and  fupport  the  fpirits  ;  an  ounce  is  a  fufficient  dofe,  and 
may  be  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours.  What  the 
patient  drinks  may  be  acidulated  with  the  acid  murk* 
ticum.  When  blood  pent  up  in  the  uterus  corrupts  there, 
and  gives  rife  to  this  diforder,  however  inflammatory  the 
firft  fymptoms  may  appear  to  be,  bleeding  mull  be 
omitted ;  purging  and  faline  medicines  are  alfo  alike 
improper  ;  the  abforbed  matter  is  more  than  fufficiently 
attenuating,  and  often  caufes  greater  difeharges  by  ftool 
than  the  patient  can  bear;  in  this  cafe  give  a  dofe  or 
two  of  rhubarb  with  the  columbo-root  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  and  then  fupply  the  patient  with  antifeptics  as 
above,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  bark.  If  the  patient  is 
weak,  join  the  rad.  ferp.  V.  with  the  bark.  If  the  fever  is 
caufed  by  obftrulled  lochia,  from  inflammation,  give  an- 
.tiphlogiftics,  but,  if  the  lochia  is  obftruded  from  the  co¬ 
agulated  blood  choaking  up  the  os  uteri,  internal  medicines 
are  ufelefs.  If  a  putrid  air  produced  this  fever,  the 
mucus,  the  bile,  & c.  in  the  prim*  vise  will  be  contami¬ 
nated,  and  unlefs,  removed,  will  be  a  conftant  fomes  to  the 
difeafe  ;  in  this  cafe  begin  with  an  emetic,  keep  the  room 
filled  with  pure  cool  air  :  the  emetic  fhould  be  given  be¬ 
fore  the  inflammation  of  the  vifcera  comes  on.  If  it  does 
not  give  way  to  this  treatment,  the  difeafe  is  deeply  feated, 
and  an  abforption  of  putrid  matter  from  the  uterus  may  be 
fufpe£ted  to  contribute  to  the  diforder,  or  that  the  blood 
is  contaminated,  and  then  the  above  antifeptics  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  See  Kirkland,  Denman,  Hulme,  Leake,  and 
White,  on  the  Puerpural,  or  Child-bed  Fever.  London 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1. 

PUGILLUS.  A  pugil.  The  eighth  part  of  an 
handful 

PULEGIUM.  Pennyroyal.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
mint  kind,  differing  from  the  mints  ftriftly  fo  called,  in 
the  flowers  being  difpofed,  not  in  fpikes  on  the  tops,  but 
in  thick  clufters  at  diftances  round  the  joints  of  the  ftalks, 
and  the  upper  fegment  of  the  flower  not  being  nipped  at 
the  extremity. 

Pulegium  Vulgar  E,  called  alfo  pule  glum  regale, 
pulegium  latifolium,  mentba  aquatica.  Pudding-gr  ass, 
common  pennyroyal.  It  hath  oval  obtufe  leaves, 
and  trailing  ftalks,  which  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  It 
grows  wild  on  moift  commons,  and  flowers  in  June.  It 
is  the  mentha  pulegium  vel  mentha  floribus  verticillatis, 
foliis  ovatis  obtufis  fuberenatis  caulibus  fubteretibus  re- 
pentibus,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus,  Linn. 

All  the  pennyroyals  are  warm  and  pungent,  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid,  and  lefs  agreeable,  both 
in  fmell  and  tafte.  They  are  lefs  proper  than  mint  in  the 
common  naufeas,  but  more  efficacious  as  warm  carmina¬ 
tives  and  deobftruents  in  hyfteric  cafes  and  diforders  of 
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the  breaft.  This  fpecies  is  the  ftrongeft,  though  the 
leaft  ungrateful.  This  plant  feems  to  polTefs  the  fame 
powers  as  the  menthae,  but  in  weaker  degrees,  it  has 
been  confidered  as  ufeful  in  the  chincough,  as  an  anti- 
fpafmodic,  and  emenagogue,  but  thefe  powers  are  difput- 
able.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

The  active  principle  of  the  pennyroyals  is  their  effential 
oil,  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  mint.  It  comes 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftillation  with  water,  and 
rifes  in  great  part  with  fpirit  of  wine  •,  it  taftes  and  fmells 
ftrongly  of  the  plant.  Its  dofe  is  from  gr.  i.  to  v. 

The  London  College  direfts  a  fimple  water,  and  a 
fpirit  to  be  diftilled  from  pennyroyal,  from  a  pound  of 
which  they  make  a  gallon  of  the  aqua  and  fpiritus  pulegii ; 
be  Tides  the  effential  oil,  which  they  order  to  be  procured 
by  diftillation,  but  an  infufion  of  it  is  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior:  and  the  whole  virtue  of  the  herb  may  be  thus  ex- 
tradled,  either  by  water  or  by  fpirit.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 

Pulegium  Cervinum,  i.  e.  Mentha  cervina ,  Linn. 

PULICARIA.  See  Conyza  minor,  &c. 
PULICARIS  PIERBA.  See  Psyllium. 

PULMONARIA.  A  name  for  the  mufcus  pulmona- 
rlus ,  and  for  the  hieracium  Alpinum. 

Pul mon aria  Angustifolia.  Sage  of  Beth¬ 
lehem.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  May. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

— —  Aurea,  alfo  called  pulmonaria  Gallica,  hie¬ 
racium  murorum,  pi lofello  major.  French  or  golden 
lungwort.  It  grows  on  old  walls,  in- woods,  and  in 
fhady  places. 

- •  Maculosa,  alfo  called  pulmonaria  fymph.\tVim  ma- 

culofum,  sage  of  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  cowslips, 
and  spotted  lungwort.  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  Linn. 
It  is  an  hairy  fcabrous  plant,  with  leaves  of  a  darkbrownifh 
green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  fpotted  for  the  moft  part 
with  white,  underneath  it  is  of  a  paler  green  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  oval,  and  fet  orl  broad  pedicles ;  thofe  on  the 
{talks  are  narrower,  long-pointed,  fet  alternately  without 
pedicles  :  the  flowers  are  monopetalous,  of  a  purple  or 
blue  colour,  and  fometimes  white,  followed  each  by  four 
feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial ;  it  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  April  or  May. 
Their  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  herb  tricho- 
menas. 


See  Pulmones. 


PULMONARIS  ARTERIA. 

PULMONARIA  VENA. 

PULMONES.  The  lungs.  They  are  two  fpongy  bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  reddifh  in  children,  greyifh  in  adults  and 
bluilh  in  the  aged.  They  are  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  which  are  inclofed  in  two  diftin£t  bags,  formed  of 
the  pleura  ;  fo  that  the  right  and  the  left  lobes  have  not 
the  leaft  communication.  On  the  right  ficte  the  lobe  is 
divided  into  three  leffer  ones,  one  inferior,  one  fuperior, 
and  one  anterior,  the  loweft  lying  upon  the  diaphragm. 
On  the  left  fide  there  are  two  lobes  divided  by  a  fifiure. 
Thd  fpace  betwixt  the  lungs  is  filled  up  by  the  heart  be¬ 
low  ;  above  by  the  thymus  and  trachea ;  behind  by  the 
cefophagus  and  fpine.  The  lungs  are  narrow  above,  and 
broad  below,  correfpondent  to  the  fhape  of  the  thorax. 
The  lungs  are  univerfal  covered  on  their  external  furface 
by  the  pleura,  and  an  inner  lamella  of  it  runs  into  their 
fubftance,  as  we  find  in  infants. 

The  whole  mafs  of  the  lungs  is  compofed  of  air-veffels, 
blood-veflels  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  cellular  mem¬ 
branes. 

The  air-veffels  are  very  fmall  branches  continued  from 
the  wind-pipe,  with  which  in  a  found  ftate  they  have  a 
free  communication,  fo  as  at  every  infpiration  to  be  filled 
with  air.  See  Bronchia.  The  blood-veflels  are  the  pul¬ 
monary  and  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins.  The  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  rifes  from  the  right  ventricle,  runs  upwards  to 
the  left  of  the  aorta  ;  on  the  curvature  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  divifion  lies  before  that  of  the  trachea, 
the  right  branch  is  longer  than  the  left,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  as  the  trachea  is  fo  ;  juft  as  it  is  plunging  into  the  lungs 
it  divides  into  two  or  three  branches.  When  this  artery 
hath  divided  into  very  fmall  branches,  they  do  not  anafto- 
mofe  like  the  fmall  branches  of  the  aorta,  but  they  join 
again,  and  form  veins,  which  uniting  together  go  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  commonly  in  four  or  five  trunks. 
The  bronchial  arteries.  See  Arteri^  Bronchiales. 
The  large  veflels  run  in  the  large  interftices,  and  in  the 
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fmall  parts  the  branches  ftill  run  on  in  the  interftices  of 
fmaller  lobuli,  and  are  connetfted  by  a  cellular  membrane, 
as  in  the  other  part  of  the  body ;  at  laft  the  arterial  rami¬ 
fications  terminate  in  a  fine  net-work,  upon  the  cells  called 
rete  Malph.  where  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  blood  under¬ 
goes  the  alteration,  as  there  it  is  neareft  to  the  air;  from 
this  net-work  the  veins  begin,  and  carry  the  blood  back. 
The  pulmonary  artery  receives  and  returns  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  which  circulates  through  the  lungs  before  it  pafles 
to  the  reft  of  the  body,  to  the  end  that  fuch  parts  of  this 
fluid  fhould  be  feparated,  and  carried  ofF  by  refpiration  as 
were  unfit  to  be  circulated,  or  unneceflary  in  the  cecono- 
my  of  nature.  The  bronchial  arteries  are  deftined  to  the 
nourilhment  of  the  lungs.  The  lymphatic  veflels  are  diftri- 
buted  on  the  furface  of  the  lungs ,  and  convey  the  lymph 
which  they  imbibe  to  a  certain  du£I,  whence  it  is  return¬ 
ed  to  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  nerves  are  from  the  eighth 
pair  chiefly ;  they  are  very  fmall  branches.  The  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the 
veflels.  See  Aspera  Arteria,  and  Bronchia. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  the  lungs,  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  fays,  that  the  good  ftate  of  them  feems  to  have  an 
influence  on  fanguification  ;  he  fays,  that  they  are  of  more 
confequence  than  any  other  vifcus  for  making  good  blood, 
and  that,  whenever  their  a£Iion  is  weakened,  the  blood 
grows  thinner  in  proportion.  Many  other  conjectures  are 
made  on  this  fubjeCt,  among  which  tfie  molt  important 
are,  that,  from  the  air  received  by  infpiration,  a  neceflary 
principle  is  imbibed  in  order  to  life  and  health ;  and  that 
with  the  air  carried  out  from  the  lungs,  a  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  alfo  carried  from  the  blood,  which,  if  retained, 
would  either  be  a  redundant  load,  or  otherwife  injurious. 
Dr.  Prieftley  aflerts,  that  a  principal  ufe  of  the  lungs,  is  to 
carry  off  redundant  phlogifton  from  the  blood. 

The  lungs  differ  from  every  other  part  of  the  body  in 
many  refpedfts,  particularly  in  the  following  :  their  fub¬ 
ftance  is  more  vafcular,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
pafles  through  them  in  a  given  time.  The  afpera  arteria 
minutely  ramifying  through  every  part  of  their  fubftance, 
terminating  in  air-veficles,  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  by 
refpiration  they  are  Lept  in  a  perpetual  motion ;  thefe 
differences  fubfift  through  life,  in  ficknefs  and  in  health. 
When  the  lungs  are  difeafed,  their  motion  is  not  only  in- 
creafed  by  the  refpiration  being  quickened,  but  they  fuffer, 
for  the  moft  part,  violent  concullions  by  means  of  cough¬ 
ing.  This  circumftance  attending  no  other  vifcus,  ren¬ 
ders  fuch  diforders  more  difficult  to  cure  ;  for  all  authors 
agree  in  this,  that  reft  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  parts 
when  inflamed.  If  by  any  means  the  cough  could  be  pre¬ 
vented,  it  is  moft  probable  that  difeafes  of  the  lungs  would 
be  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  admit  of  a  cure  as  readily 
as  any  other  internal  part,  equally  inflamed.  The  in- 
creafed  frequency  of  refpiration  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
thefe  cafes  of  great  importance,  becaufe  it  is  natural  and 
familiar,  as  it  takes  place  upon  any  exertion  or  quick  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body. 

PULMONIA  See  Peripneumonia. 

PULPA.  Pulp.  It  is  a  foft  fort  of  fruit  which  fur- 
rounds  the  feeds. 

PULPEZIA.  An  apoplexy.  See  Apoplf.xia. 

PULSATILLA.  Nigricans.  Storck,  Ph.  Edinb. 
It  is  the  pulfatilla  flore  minore  nigricante,  C.  B.  Anemone 
pratenjis,  vel  anemone  pedunculo  involucrato,  petalis  apice 
reflexis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  Linn.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  ane¬ 
mone,  much  refembling  th e.  pulfatilla  vulgaris,  or  pafque 
flower,  but  its  flower  is  lefs,  and  of  a  darker  hue.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Germany,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries.  All  the  anemones  have  a  confiderable  degree 
of  acrimony ;  but  this  feems  to  poffefs  the  largeft  {hare. 
The  whole  plant  when  chewed  impreffes  the  tongue  with 
a  fharp,  burning,  durable  tafte  ;  the  root  is  milder  than 
the  other  parts.  On  diftilling  the  plant  with  water,  the 
liquor  which  comes  over  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
virtues  ;  and  the  remaining  extradb  is  alfo  confiderably  ac¬ 
tive.  From  numerous  trials,  Dr.  Storck,  of  Vienna,  ce¬ 
lebrates  the  efficacy-of  this  plant  in  various  chronic  difeafes 
of  the  eye  ;  in  venereal  nodes  and  no&urnal  pains,  in  foul 
ulcers  with  caries,  in  ferpigo,  and  fuppreffed  menfes;  he 
relates  inftances  of  its  curing  blindnefs  of  many  years  con¬ 
tinuance,  by  diffipating  and  diffolving  films  and  obfcurities 
of  the  cornea.  In  thefe  cafes  its  good  effedls  were  firft  in¬ 
dicated  by  confiderable  pain  excited  in  the  eye.  The  fen- 
fible  operation  of  the  medicine  was  naufea  and  vomiting, 
■  parti* 
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particularly  when  the  diftilled  water  Was  ufed ;  an  in- 
creafed  flow  of  urine,  and  fometimes  gripes  and  loofenefs, 
with  increafed  pain  at  firft:  in  the  affedted  parts;  From  all 
thefe  circumftances,  the  pulfatilla  feems  to  be  endued 
with  very  adtive  and  penetrating  powers,  yet  fuch  as  may 
be  employed  with  perfedt  fafety,  if  proper  caution  be 
ufed. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays  this  plant  is  an  acrid  fubftance,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  adfive  ;  and  from  the  Angular 
matter  refembling  camphor,  which  water  diftilled  from 
it  contains,  it  may  have  peculiar  powers  and  virtues.  But 
notwithftanding  from  Storck’s  afcribing  to  it  fo  many 
wonderful  virtues,  may  have  hurt  it  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
Dr.  Cullen  recommends  the  trial  of  it,  in  that  otherwife 
incurable  remedy,  the  amaurofis ;  as  the  difeafe  may 
depend  upon  different  caufes,  fome  of  which  may 
yield  to  remedies,  though  others  do  not.  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

The  dofes  of  tire  diftilled  water  to  adults  is  about  half  an 
ounce  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  of  the  extradf,  reduced  to 
powder,  with  the  addition  of  fugar,  five  or  fix  grains;  Ber- 
gius  fpeaks,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  p.  491.  of  having 
given  the  extradf  copioully,  efpecially  in  difeafes  of  the 
eyes,  but  without  any  effedf.  The  Eainb.  College  had 
adopted  the  diftilled  water  of  -pulfatilla ,  but  has  now 
changed  it  for  the  extradf.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
edit.  34 

PULSUS.  The  PULSE.  Pulfes  were  not  attended  to  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Hippocrates*  fince  whom  what  have  been 
called  improvements  thereon  being  more  than,  any  one  can 
retain  in  his  memory,  they  cannot  be  applied  to  ufeful- 
nefs  in  pradfice  :  Celfus  calls  the  pulfe  res  fallaciflima  : 
molt  publications  on  this  lubjedf  are  in  truth  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fame  order.  To  the  different  degrees  of  ir¬ 
ritability ,,  in  conftitutions  is  owning  the  variety  of  pulfes, 
with  reipedf  to  their  being  quick  or  flow ;  every  accident 
that  happens  to  the  body,  and  every  affedtion  in  the  mind 
hath  an  influence  on  them  ;  fo  that  very  little  can  be  de¬ 
termined  from  them  whence  conclufions  may  be  made 
in  pradfice.  The  hard  and  the  foft  pulfe  are  very  often 
owing  to  a  quantity  of  fat,  or  of  a  cellular  membrane  be¬ 
ing  fituated  betwixt  the  artery  and  the  finger,  or  from 
the  almoft  total  abfence  of  thefe  in  this  fituation. 
The  full  and  the  fmall  pulfes  are  owing  chiefly  to  the 
different  diameters  of  the  arteries ;  and,  except  the 
quick,  the  flow,  and  irregular  pulfes,  there  are  none  of 
the  kinds  which  are  fo  ingenioufly  diftinguifhed  by  au¬ 
thors,  but  what  will,  on  proper  enquiry,  be  found  to  be 
fallacious. 

There  are  adults  in  health,  whofe  pulfe  exceeds  nor  forty 
ftrokes  in  a  minute  ;  others,  whilft  they  are  at  reft, 
have  a  pulfe  fo  quick  that  it  may  be  counted  to  1 20,  and 
during  the  prefence  of  a  fever,  the  pulfe  hath  been  ob- 
ferved  in  fome  inftances  to  beat  220  times  in  the  fame 
fhort  period. 

Schwalbius,  of  Prague,  contented  himfelf  with  three 
pulfes,  viz.  the  equal  and  unequal,  the  quick  and  flow, 
and  the  ftrong  and  the  weak.  Sylvius  reduces  pulfes  to 
three  kinds,  viz.  the  ftrong  and  weak,  the  large  and  fmalf, 
and  the  quick  and  flow.  Fernelius  obferves,  that  “  the 
ordinary  affedtions  of  the  body  change  the  pulfe  ;  fo  that 
without  duly  adverting  to  thefe  affedfions,  the  pulfe  can¬ 
not  be  certainly  underftood,  nor  can  it  be  determined  how 
far  it  recedes  from  a  natural  ftate  in  confequence  of  dif¬ 
eafe.” 

In  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  &c.  Dr.  Ple- 
berden  hath  inferted  fome  obfervations  on  the  pulfe,  in 
which  it  appears  how  little  is  to  be  depended  on  it  alone, 
or  without  the  conjundfion  of  other  fymptoms;  in  how 
few  cafes  an  attention  to  the  pulfe  is  of  any  confequence  : 
and  as  to  various  diftindtionS  concerning  pulfes,  how 
groundlefs  they  are.  The  quick  and  the  flow  pulfes  he  fixes 
on,  as  thofe  on  which  ufefulnefs  and  certainty  attend, 
when  they  are  the  fubjedfs  of  our  remarks,  and  leaves  for 
our  notice  the  following  oblervations,  viz.  That  the  pulfe 
of  a  child  under  two  years  old  fhould  be  felt  whilft  it  is 
afleep,  becaufe  it  is  fo  eafily  quickened  by  every  new  len- 
fation  ;  that  the  pulfe  of  an  healthy  infant  on  the  day  of  its 
birth,  and  when  it  is  afleep,  is  between  130  and  140  in  a 
minute,  the  mean  rate  during  the  firft  month  is  120,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  below  108.  During  the  firft  year  the  li¬ 
mits  may  be  from  108  to  120,  the  fecond  year  at  90  and 


100,  the  third  year  at  80  and  108,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  nearly  the  fame  as  the  third,  the  ferenth  year  it  is 
fometimes  at  72,  but  generally  more  ;  the  twelfth  about 
70  ;  in  adults  it  is  ufually  from  a  little  below  60  to  a  little 
above  80s 

A  full  meal  quickens  the  pulfe  to  about  id  or  12  ftrokes 
in  a  minute  more  than  its  number  of  pulfations  were  before 
the  advantage  of  refrelhment. 

If  the  pulfe  is  quickened,  fo  as  to  exceed  the  healthy 
ftandard  by  ten  pulfations  in  a  minute,  there  is  fome  dif» 
orddr  ;  but  the  irritability  of  a  child  is  fuch,  that  a  very 
flight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat  140,  dr  even  160, 
when  no  danger  attends  ;  and  as  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  counting  the  pulfe  when  it  is  at  180  and  upwards,  We 
are  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  danger  of  fevers  in  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  thirft,  quicknefs  of  breathing,  averfion  to  food, 
and  want  of  fleep,  than  by  the  pulfe. 

A  child  of  two  years  old  will  die  of  an  inflammatory  fe¬ 
ver,  though  the  artery  beats  only  144  in  a  minute;  yet 
children  of  four  years  fometimes  recover  from  fevers  when 
tire  pulfe  is  at  1 56. 

If  the  pulfe  of  a  child  be  1 5  or  20  below  the  healthy 
ftandard  at  its  loweft  limits,  and  there  be  at  the  fame 
time  the  figns  of  confiderable  illnefs,  it  is  a  certain 
indication  that  the  brain  is  affedled,  consequently  fuch 
a  quiet  pulfe  fhould  alarm  us  with  the  probability  of 
dangers 

In  adults  labouring  under  dm  inflammatory  fevOf,  the 
danger  is  generally  not  very  great,  where  the  beats  are 
fewer  than  one  hundred.  An  hundred  and  twenty  flrew 
the  beginning  of  danger,  and  they  feldom  exceed  this 
number,  unattended  with  delirioufnefs,  and  where  the  cafe 
does  not  prove  fatal.  To  this  there  are  two  exceptions  : 
firft,  before  fome  critical  fwelling  begins  to  fliew  itlelf  in 
fevers,  then  the  pulfe  hath  rifen  to  150.  Secondly,  in 
acute  rheumatifm,  the  pulfe  rifes  to  120,  without  danger  ; 
but  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  appetite,  the  fenfes,  fleep,  and 
ftrength,  deviate  l'efs  from  their  natural  ftate  than  when 
the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  danger. 

When  afthmatic  patients  are  feized  with  a  Bidden  fit, 
the  pulfe  fometimes  beats  1 20  times  iii  a  minute,  in  which 
cafe  danger  is  great,  but  if  this  is  exceeded,  they  rarely" 
recover. 

When  the  pulfe  from  being  very  quick,  fuddenly  be¬ 
comes  quiet,  ail  other  ill  fymptoms  continuing,  it  (hews 
that  the  patient  is  become  irritable ;  that  the  difeafe  is 
tranflated  to  the  brain,  and  that  a  palfy,  an  apoplexy,  or 
death,  will  be  the  confequence. 

In  an  inflamed  fcirrhus  feated  in  any  of  the  vifcera,  in 
a  cancer,  ulcers  in  the  internal  parts,  a  quick  pulfe  is  a 
more  certain  fign  of  danger  than  a  quiet  pulfe  is  of 
fafety.  In  Redlic  and  rheumatic  patients,  the  appetite 
continues,  and  an  ability  to  take  fmall  journies,  when 
the  pulfe  is  fo  quick  that  in  an  acute  fever,  with  fuch 
a  quicknefs  in  the  pulfe,  they  would  be  forced  to  keep  in 
bed. 

A  good  pulfe,  with  a.  lofs  of  appetite,  ftrength,  and 
fleep,  with  thirft,  and  a  quicknefs  of  breathing,  is  a 
dangerous  fituation ;  on  the  contrary,  a  bad  pulfe,  the 
appetite,  fleep,  and  ftrength  not  much  affedted,  with 
moderate  thirft,  and  the  breathing  but  little  affected,  is 
fafe. 

PULVINAR.  See  Epitkema. 

PULVINARIA.  Cuffiions  made  with  chaff,  in  which 
is  mixed  fome  medical  ingredients  coarfely  powdered. 

PULVIS.  A  powder.  This  form  receives  fuch  ma¬ 
terials  only  as  may  be  reduced  and  kept  in  this  ftate  a  fuf- 
ficient  time  without  any  lofs  of  their  virtues,  and  yet  do 
not  poffefs  fuch  qualities  as  render  them  fo  bulky  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  to  be  taken  in  each  dofe,  or  to  render 
them  very  difguftful  to  the  tafte.  Bitters,  fetids,  acrid 
medicines,  alkaline  falts,  gums,  emollients,  and  mucila¬ 
ginous  fubftances,  are  generally  improper  for  keeping 
and  giving  in  this  form.  The  dofe  of  povaders  are  from 
3  i.  to  3  fs. 

Compound  powders  ufed  to  be  called  fpecies. 

Pulvis  aloeticus.  See  Hiera  picra. 

PUMEX,  alfo  called  lapis  bibulus,  lapis  fcyrus.  P’u- 
mice  stone.  It  Is  found  in  volcanos.  It  hath  been 
ufed  as  a  dentifrice,  but,  if  freely  ufed,  it  wears  away  the 
enamel.  It  is  a  fpongy  mafs  of  a  ftony  nature,  but  light 
and  brittle  :  the  beft  is  of  a  white  or  greyifh  colour. 
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PUNCTA  LACHRYMALIA.  Lachrymal 
points.  They  are  two  fmall  holes,  one  on  each  upper  and 
one  on  each  lower  eye-lid,  on  their  inner  edge,  near  the 
internal  angles,  where  may  be  feen  a  fmall  eminence. 
Thefe  orifices  are  fituated  oppofite  to  each  other.  They 
convey  away  the  tears  when  they  have  anl'wered  their 
purpofe  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the  eye,  and  carry  them 
into  the  lachrymal  fac,  and  fo  into  the  nofe. 

PUNCTICULA.  Puncticularis,  vel  Punc- 
tula.  See  Petechia. 

PUNCTUM  AUREUM.  7  It  is  when  an  hernia  of  the 

PUNCTURA  AUREA.  )  inteftines  is  reduced,  an 
incilion  is  made  through  the  fkin  and  membrana  adipofa, 
quite  down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fpermatic  veffels ; 
then  a  golden  wire  is  to  be  fixed  and  twifted  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  defcent  of  any  thing  down  the  tunica  vagi¬ 
nalis. 

PUNCTURA.  A  puncture.  Synonymous  with 

vulnus. 

PUNICA.  The  pomegranate.  See  Granata 
Mala. 

PuNICA  GRANATUM,  &C.  See  EALAUSTINUM. 

PUORRHCE  A.  A  purulent  difcharge  from  the  belly. 

PUOTURIA.  White,  mucous,  or  purulent  urine. 

PUPILLA.  The  pupil.  Becaufe  it  reprefents  your 
image,  when  looked  into,  no  bigger  than  the  papilla,  a  pup¬ 
pet.  The  choroides  is  continued  on  the  infide  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  tranfparens,  of  the  eye,  and  forms  the  iris,  but  it  is 
perforated  in  the  middle,  and  fo  forms  the  papilla ,  as  the 
iris  contracts  or  expands,  the  pupil  is  larger  or  lefs.  The 
ufe  of  the  pupil  is,  to  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light  to  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye.  See  Choroides. 

PUPILLARIS  MEMBRANA.  In  the  foetus  of  five, 
fix,  and  feven  months,  there  is  no  pupil,  but  a  fine  vaf- 
cular  membrane,  with  large  arteries  going  quite  acrofs 
the  part  where  the  pupil  is  afterwards  feen.  It  cannot 
be  feen  without  injecting  it ;  nor  is  it  known  what  be¬ 
comes  of  it  after  the  birth.  It  is  alfo  called  velum  pu- 
bl  lie?* 

PURGAMENTUM  STELLARUM.  See  Coeli- 

FOLIUM. 

PURGANTIA.  Purgative  medicines.  The 
firfl  purge  on  record  is  Melampus’s  giving  hellebore  to  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos.  Purging  medicines  are 
thofe  that  facilitate,  or  increafe  the  natural  difcharge  of 
the  alvine  faeces.  Thofe  which  facilitate  the  natural  dif¬ 
charge  called  lenients,  laxatives,  or  folutives,  and  by  the 
Greeks  eccoprotics  ;  their  a£Iion  is  from  a  fine  faline 
ftimulant  quality,  which  is  foon  loft  in  boiling.  When 
thefe  medicines  increafe  the  natural  difeharges,  they  are 
called  purgatives,  or  cathartics,  &c.  They  are  of  different 
degrees  of  flrength  and  action :  the  more  rugged  are 
sailed  draltic. 

Eccoprotics  are  fuch  as  give  no  diflurbance  to  the  body, 
and  expel  but  little  from  it ;  of  this  kind  are  foft  oils,  or 
they  are  fuch  as  are  now  called  lenitives,  but  by  the  an¬ 
cients  Were  called  minoratives ;  they  do  not  evacuate  much 
faeces  at  once,  but  by  degrees  :  of  this  fort  is  the  ol.  ricini, 
which,  whilft  it  {Emulates,  it  alfo  lubricates,  and  its  con¬ 
fidence  is  fuch  as  hinders  its  eafy  paffage  into  the  lac- 
teals. 

Draftic  purges  adf  by  a  fine  cauftic  inflammatory  fait, 
which  operates  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  poifons  do. 
The  refinous  extra £ts  of  purging  vegetables  caufe  vomiting, 
convulfions,  and  death  ;  and,  on  opening  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  after  their  ufe,  they  are  found  inflamed,  and  mark¬ 
ed  with  red  fpots,  as  when  arfenic  is  taken. 

For  the  milder  kind  of  purgatives ,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Arabians. 

Eccoprotics  fhould  be  ufed  in  cafe  of  coftivenefs ;  when 
women  are  pregnant  ;  and,  in  all  very  irritable  habits,  for 
in  general  purges  are  unfriendly  to  tire  ftomach,  and  to 
thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  fubjeft  to  diforderly  mo¬ 
tions.  But  in  dropfies,  and  when  tbere  is  a  torpid  ftate 
of  the  inteftinal  fibres,  draftic  purges  are  neceffary ;  they 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  hydropic,  lethargic,  paralytic, 
apople£Hc,  and  fuch  like. 

Purgatives  are  excellent  alteratives.  In  order  to  their 
ufefulnefs  when  given  in  this  chara&er,  let  fuch  a  quanti¬ 
ty  as  would  fuffice  for  a  purging  dofe,  be  divided  into  leffer 
dofes,;  all  which  muft  be  taken  at  proper  periods,  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 


Diluting  drinks  are  taken  during  the  operation  of  purg¬ 
ing  medicines,  taaffifl  the  increafed  fecretion  of  the  intefti¬ 
nal  juice,  in  wafhing  off  the  ftimulus,  alfo  to  foften  the 
feces.  See  Quinfey’s  Pharmaceutic  Le£tures,  fe£E  iii. 
and  iv.  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Materia 
Medica. 

PURGATORIUM.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a  name  for 
any  difeafe. 

PURPURA.  A  name  for  the  miliary  fever  ; 
alfo  the  spotted  fever.  The  fpots  are  fymptomatic 
only. 

Purpura  alba.  A  fpecies  of  eruption  to  which 
men  with  a  phlegmatic  plethora  are  inclined. 

-  Scorbutica.  It  is  the  herpes  of  Vogel;  the 

purpura  of  Hoffmann;  and  tire  true  ferpigo  of  lome 
other  writers.  Hoffmann  fays,  it  is  to  be  confidered 
as  entirely  the  progeny  of  a  fcorbutic  difpofition.  It  is 
diftinguiflred  by  the  eruption  of  exanthemata,  of  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  on  the  furface.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  an  acute,  and  even  a  malignant  fever ;  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  it  runs  its  courfe  without  fever,  continuing  for  a 
greater  length  of  time,  and  difturbing  the  functions  in  a 
more  gentle  manner.  In  this  difeafe,  the  fmall  papulae 
which  appear  on  the  furface,  are  fometimes  of  a  red, 
fometimes  of  a  white  colour.  In  the  former  cafe,  there 
are  vehicles  more  or  lefs  broad,  containing  a  fluid  ;  but 
the  latter  confifts  of  fmall  knots,  fixed  as  it  were  deep  in 
the  Ikin  ;  thefe  are  about  the  fize  and  figure  of  millet  feed, 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  filled  with  a  thick  purulent  mat¬ 
ter.  When  the  eruption  firft  appears,  it  is  attended  with 
corrugation,  roughnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  ;  none  of 
the  exanthemata  are  in  their  nature  apt  fo  fuddeniy  to  dif- 
appear  and  return  again.  This  return  of  the  eruption  is 
in  general  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  heat  or  coldnefs,  of 
itching  or  pricking  in  the  part ;  while  other  exanthemata 
appear  on  every  part  of  the  body,  the  purpura  is  chiefly 
obfervable  on  the  neck,  breaft,  back,  and  arms,  very 
rarely  affeeffing  the  inferior  extremities. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  it  is  recommended  to  avoid  all 
kinds  of  malt  liquors.  Patients  difpofed  to  it  are  advifed 
to  ufe  for  their  common  drink,  either  mineral  water,  or 
pure  water,  with  a  mixture  of  wine.  Exercife,  change  of 
air,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  amufement,  are  of  greater  fer- 
vice  in  their  prevention.  Avoid  all  that  produces  coftive¬ 
nefs,  or  that  leffens  perfpiration.  High-feafoned  animal 
food,  and  pork,  are  to  be  avoided.  Milk  and  whey  are 
very  ferviceable.  After  the  difeafe  hath  taken  place,  the 
patient  fhould  fleep  in  a  large  bed-chamber,  of  a  moderate 
temperature.  He  fhould  fhun  great  heat  in  bed,  and  not 
lie  in  it  very  long  together :  thus  exceffive  fweats,  which 
aggravate  the  difeafe,  are  avoided ;  but  though  exceffive 
fweating  is  injurious,  a  moderate  perfpiration  is  benefi¬ 
cial.  The  mineral  anodyne  liquor  is  here  of  fingular  effi¬ 
cacy.  See  Lewis’s  Tranflation  of  Hoffmann. 

-  Urticata.  Acute  nettle-rash. 

PURPURATAk  See  Petechia;. 
PURULENTIA.  Purulence,  or  suppuration. 

PUS.  Matter.  The  matter  which  appears  on  the 
furface  of  the  wounds  that  are  healing  ;  alfo  what  is  met 
with  on  opening  well  digefted  abfeeffes,  is  called  pus.  It 
it  is  un£tuous,  yellowifh,  nearly  of  the  confiftence  of  frefh 
cream  without  any  particular  fmell,  and  of  a  mild  tafte, 
which  refembles  that  of  chyle.  See  Dr.  Gaber’s  Experi¬ 
ments  with  refpefit  to  the  Nature  and  Formation  of  Pus , 
in  the  Med.  Mufeum,  vol.  iii.  p.  269,  &c.  and  the  Ten- 
tamen  Phyfiologicum  de  Secretione  Glandulari  of  Dr. 
James  Hardy,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  conclu- 
fions  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Gaber  are 
not  juft,  and  that  pus  is  never  formed  from  putrid 
ferum. 

When  mucus  is  detained  in  the  lungs  for  a  time,  and 
then  fpit  up,  it  often  refembles  pus ;  to  diftinguifh  rightly, 
if  pus  (or  matter)  is  mixed  with  water,  let  it  be  flightly 
agitated  with  a  whifk,  it  is  eafily  diffufed,  and  after  hand¬ 
ing  a  few  hours  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  Mucus 
is  with  difficulty  diffufed  in  water,  requiring  ftrong  agita¬ 
tion,  and  then  forms  with  it  a  permanent  ropy  fluid. 
When  the  matter  fpit  up  by  confumptive  patients  is  agi¬ 
tated  in  water,  it  mixes  without  difficulty ;  and  on  Hand¬ 
ing  a  fhort  time,  a  matter  falls  to  the  bottom,  refembling 
pus ;  and  the  fluid  above  remains  ropy,  refembling  the 
mucus  and  water. 
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See  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  55,  72.  Kirkland’s 
Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

Jlut  there  is  another  experiment  which  is  confidered  as 
more  conclufive.  When  any  one  wifhes  to  afcertain  the 
compofition  of  expedborated  matter ,  let  it  be  diffolved  in 
vitriolic  acid,  or  in  cauftic  alkaline  lixivium ;  and  then  to 
both  folutions  add  pure  water.  If  there  be  a  fair  preci¬ 
pitation  in  each,  it  is  certain  that  fome  pus  is  prefent.  If 
in  neither  a  precipitation  occurs,  it  is  a  lure  tell  that 
the  matter  is  entirely  mucus  ;  arid  if  it  cannot  be  made  to 
diffolve  in  the  alkaline  lixivium,  there  is  alfo  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  is  pus.  Med.  Comment.  Edinb.  vol.  vii. 
P-  i93- 

PUSTULA.  A  pustule,  or  little  pimple,  from 
pus,  corruption.  Thefe  particularly  appear  in  the  fpring, 
and  are  of  various  kinds;  for  fometimes  a  certain  roughnefs 
appears  all  over  the  body,  refembling  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  application  of  a  nettle,  or  the  obflrudtion  of 
fweat,  and  are  called  by  the  Greeks  exanthema.  They 
are  red  and  white,  and  of  different  fizes.  There  are  all'o 
pufiulcs  of  a  black,  livid,  or  any  other  colour;  they  are 
produced  by  cold,  fire,  or  medicine,  as  the  epynidfis,  &c. 
Celfus  recommends,  as  the  cure  of  all  puflules,  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  exercife,  and  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  ali¬ 
ment. 

Pustula  oris.  The  thrush.  See  Aphthae. 

PUTREDO,  vel  putrefactio.  Putrefaction. 
Putrefaction  is  a  fpecies  of  fermentation,  in  which  the  phlo- 
gilton  anti  the  fixed  air  of  the  putrefying  fubjedt,  are  l'epa- 
rated,  and  by  which  a  difl'olution  of  the  parts  of  the  fame 
body  are  not  only  effedted,  but  a  fetor  is  always  induced 
in  it.  In  order  to  putrefaction  taking  place,  it  is  neceffary 
that  there  fhould  be  a  degree  of  heat,  moifture,  and  of  at- 
mofpheric  air  ;  but  whenever  a  fntall  portion  of  matter  is 
become  putrid,  it  eafily  diffufes  itfelf  through  a  large 
quantity,  like  leaven  in  pafte  ;  this  is  in  nothing  more 
manifell  than  in  the  human  body,  wherein  a  fmall  portion 
of  putrid  matter  being  abforbed,  eafily  and  foon  contami¬ 
nates  the  whole. 

From  putrefaction  it  is  that  the  plague,  the  fpotted  fe¬ 
ver,  the  true  feurvy,  and  other  diforders  of  the  like  kind, 
take  place.  In  all  thefe  diforders  the  ftrength  is  diminifh- 
ed,  and  fo  is  the  vital  heat.  In  general,  if  a  recovery  is 
within  the  power  of  medicine,  the  bark,  acids,  fixed  air, 
warm  perfpiratives,  camphor,  &c.  are  the  rnoft  powerful 
antiputrefeents,  and  the  moft  fuccefsful  means  for  re¬ 
moving  thefe  diforders. 

On  this  fubjedt,  fee  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Pringle’s 
Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army;  Bifs’s  Eflays ; 
Macbride’s  Effays. 

PUTPJDA  FEBRIS.  Putrid  fever.  See  Sy- 
nochus.  Called  alfo  frigeraria.  Under  this  general 
name  may  be  included  the  plague,  fpotted  or  petechial 
fevers,  peftilential,  malignant,  camp,  jail  fever,  & c.  The 
more  mild  inftances  are  of  the  typhus  kind.  Dr.  Cullen 
obferves,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Firft  Lines,  that  the 
fynochus  feems  not  fo  properly  a  genus  as  a  variety  of  ty¬ 
phus  ;  that'  the  typhus  feems  to  be  a  genus  comprehending 
feveral  fpecies,  but  that  thefe  are  not  well  afeertained  by 
obfervation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  can  perceive,  that 
many  of  the  different  cafes  obierved  do  not  imply  any 
fpecific  difference,  feeming  to  be  merely  varieties,  arifing 
from  a  different  degree  of  power  in  the  caufe,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  the  climate,  or  feafon  in  which 
they  happen,  or  from  different  circumftances  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  perfons  afflidled.  One  effedl:  arifing  from 
thefe  circumftances  is,  a  putrefeent  ftate  of  the  fluids. 
.From  the  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  as  it  appears  when 
drawn  out  of  the  veins,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  red 
blood’s  being  difpofed  to  be  effufed,  and  run  off  by  various 
outlets,  and  feveral  other  fymptoms,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  real  pulrefccncy  of  the  fluids  takes  place  in  fevers. 
This  putrefeenty,  however,  often  attends  intermittent  as 
well  as  continuedybz-'frr  ;  and  of  the  continued  kind,  both 
the  fynochus  and  typhus,  and  all  of  them  in  very  different 
degrees,  fo  that  whatever  attention  it  may  require  in  prac¬ 
tice  there  is  no  fixing  fuch  limits  to  it  as  to  admit  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  fpecies  under  the  title  of  putrid. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  in  typhus  there  is  always  aprone- 
nefs  of  the  humour  running  into  a  putrefeent  ftate,  but 
that  is  in  different  degrees,  fo  that  the  greater  or  lefs 
putrefadlion,  can  only  vary,  not  change  the  difeafe,  and 
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therefore,  it  is  fufficient  to  point  out  thofe  fevers 
which  are  particularly  called  putrid  fevers  by  the  term 
TyPHI  GRAVIORIS.  NOSOLOGIA  METHOD.  SYNOP¬ 
SIS. 

Thefe  fevers  are  often  inflammatory  in  their  beginning, 
but  they  foon  become  putrid,  and  they  are  all  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  kind.  Indeed  in  fome  cafes,  diforders  of  a  very 
oppofite  nature,  by  continuance,  degenerate  into  putrid 
ones. 

Thofe  who  are  weakly,  who  live  poorly,  and  labour 
hard,  the  luxurious,  thofe  who  fit  up  late,  people  of  cold, 
of  phlegmatic,  or  of  irritable  conftitutions,  the  penfive, 
and  thofe  who  are  oppreffed  with  grief,  are  moft  fubjedt 
to  putrid  fevers. 

The  fame  caufes  which  produce  the  plague,  if  applied 
in  a  lefs  degree,  produce  the  other  forts  of  putrid  feversi 
The  remote  caufes  are  improper  diet,  and  fuch  as  are  pu¬ 
trid  when  eaten  ;  corrupted  grain,  as  well  as  corrupted 
animal  diet,  is  produdtive  of  putrid  diforders  ;  a  too  free 
ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  and  filch  other  medicines  as  diffolve 
the  blood  ;  a  moift  foutli  wind  long  continued,  efpecially 
if  much  heat  attends  it ;  putrid  effluvia ;  warm,  calm,  ful- 
try  weather,  with  a  moift  atmofphere.  The  proximate 
caufe  is  a  diffolution  of  the  blood,  which  is  foon  produced 
by  putrid  miafmata,  received  either  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
fpiration,  into  the  ftomach  with  the  food,  or  being  gene¬ 
rated  in  fome  part,  is  abforbed,  as  from  putrid  ulcers,  &c. 
According  to  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter  received  into 
the  conftitution,  and  the  different  parts  which  it  firft  im- 
preffed,  the  fymptoms  excited  will  be  fomewhat  various  ; 
if  received  from  the  atmofphere  by  the  lungs,  as  when  pu~ 
.trid  vapours  are  diffufed  in  a  country  where  thefe  diforders 
are  epidemical,  or  in  clofe  confined  places  fuch  as  fhipSj 
jails,  & c.  in  this  cafe  nervo’us  fymptoms  are  firft  pro¬ 
duced.  If  the  ftomach  is  firft  difordered  thereby,  a  fick- 
nefs,  vomiting  or  great  anxiety,  are  brought  on ;  when 
it  enters  into  the  blood  by  abforption,  the  blood  is  at  firft 
diffolved,  then  proceed  heat,  delirium,  a  diarrhoea,  high 
coloured  fetid  urine,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  attack  with  more  violence  than  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  Dr.  Huxham  obferves,  that  <c  the  rigors  are 
greater,  the  heat  {harper  and  more  permanent,  yet,  at  tho 
firft,  they  are  fudden,  tranfient,  and  remitting  ;  the  pulfe 
is  more  tenfe  and  hard,  though  fometimes  quick  and  fmall, 
and  at  others  flow  and  regular,  then  fluttering  and  un¬ 
equal.  In  the  beginning  it  generally  happens,  that  during 
the  firft  twenty-four  hours  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  are 
confiderable,  and  fymptoms  of  ardency  are  attendant,  but 
thefe  foon  vanifh ;  the  fever  increafes  every  evening,  and 
in  the  fecond  week  the  patient  becomes  delirious,  and,  the 
fymptoms  which  at  firft  came  on,  increafmg,  prove  deftruc- 
tive  ;  or  gradually  decreafing,  about  the  end  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  week,  the  delirium  changes  to  a  ftupor,  and  other 
fymptoms  taking  place,  the  patient,  from  the  end  of  the 
fecond,  or  beginning  of  the  third  week,  grows  better ; 
but  in  fome  cafes,  and  under  fome  kinds  of  management, 
the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe  from  the  fecond  week,  both 
iri  their  number  and  degree,  and  the  patient  finks  under 
them.  In  the  beginning,  the  head-ach  and  vomiting  are 
violent ;  there  is  often  a  pain  in  the  temples,  or  over  the 
eyes  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  the  eyes  are  full  and 
heavy,  yellowifh,  a  little  inflamed,  then  the  countenance 
becomes  bloated ;  the  temporal  arteries  throb,  though  at 
the  fame  time  the  pulfe  at  the  wrift  is  fmall ;  there  is  a 
ringing  in  the  ears,  great  dejedtion  offpiritsand  faintnefs, 
refpiration  is  difficult,  mixed  with  fighing,  and  the  breath 
is  hot  and  offenfive ;  pains  are  complained  of  in  the  loins 
and  limbs,  an  univerfal  wearinefs,  and  often  a  load  at  the 
ftomach,  attended  with  pain  and  heat  there,  alfo  a  nau- 
fea,  and  often  a  difeharge  of  blackifti  or  bilious  matter.  In 
the  beginning  the  tongue  is  white,  then  grows  drier  and 
darker  coloured  :  in  fome  it  is  livid,  in  others  black,  or  of 
a  dark  pomegranate  colour.  In  the  increafe  of  the  fever , 
the  thirft  is  the  greateft,  but  no  liquor  pleafes ;  moft  things 
are  mawkifh  and  bitterifh  to  the  tafte,  but  often  the  fenfe 
of  thirft  is  little  or  none  during  the  whole  of  the  difeafe; 
the  lips  and  teeth  are  furred  with  a  black  tenacious  fordes; 
in  the  beginning  the  urine  is  pale  and  vapid,  high  colour¬ 
ed  in  the  advance,  and  at  laft  grows  very  brown und  black¬ 
ifti,  and  hath  more  or  lefs  of  an  offenfive  fmell ;  the  ftools 
are  blackifh  and  very  offenfive  ;  they  often  run  off  infenfi- 
bly ;  after  profufe  evacuations  by  ftool,  the  belly  becomes 
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fwollen  and  tenfe  *,  livid  fpots  appear  on  the  fkin ;  haemor¬ 
rhages,  and  cold  clammy  fweats,  in  fome  inftances,  on 
■the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  in  others  not  till  the  eleventh, 
but  generally  they  uiher  in  death. 

Putrid  fevers  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the 
ardent  kind,  the  nervous  and  inflammatory,  particularly 
from  the  peripneumony. 

The  vital  heat,  and  the  adhefion  and  quantity  of  the 
crafiamentum  of  the  blood,  mutually  depend  on  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  putrid  infection  both  difl'olves  the  craf- 
famentum,  and  repels  the  vital  heat,  from  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  mod,  if  not  all  the  fymptoms  that  are  obferved 
in  putrid  diforders,  may  be  accounted  for,  whether  they 
attack  the  fanguine  or  the  ferous  habit. 

The  prognoftics  are  generally  very  uncertain.  A  red 
rafk,  or  an  inflamed  lcab  below  the  nofe,  or  about  the 
lips,  are  favourable  for  the  molt  part ;  deafnefs  at  the  de¬ 
cline  is  generally  efteemed  a  promifing  fymptom  ;  but 
amongft  the  unfavourable  ones  are,  a  change  of  voice, 
wild  (taring  eyes,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue,  a  conltant  inclination  to  uncover  the 
breaft,  urine  that  depofits  a  dark  or  blackilh  fediment,  no 
thirlt,  inflamed  fauces,  a  diarrhoea  with  a  fwelled  belly, 
bloody  faliva,  purple  or  livid  fpots  on  the  fkin,  black  aph¬ 
thae,  laborious  refpiration,  ichorous  and  fetid  Itools,  cold 
.fweats,  convulfions,  &c. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  check  the  putrefaction, 
and  to  recall  the  vital  heat.  In  order  to  which,  the  ak¬ 
in  the  patient’s  room,  and  the  linen  which  is  worn  by  the 
patient,  fliould  be  often  changed  ;  the  ftools  and  urine 
fliould  be  immediately  conveyed  under  ground,  to  prevent 
their  diffufing  their  morbid  qualities  in  the  air.  Acid  va¬ 
pours  may  be  diffufed  in  the  apartments  of  the  fick,  or  fu¬ 
migations  of  myrrh  and  other  aromatic  and  antifeptic  in¬ 
gredients  may  be  ufed.  In  the  adminiflration  of  medi¬ 
cines,  the  dofes  fhould  be  fo  Repeated  as  to  fupport  the 
heat  of  the  patient  in  as  equal  a  degree  as  is  poffiSle ;  the 
medicines  and  diet  may  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  pro- 
portionably  frequent,  and  the  heat  of  the  patient  fhould 
be  fupported  as  near  to  that  of  health  as  may  be. 

The  diet  fliould  be  acid  or  acefcent.  The  drink  fliould 
be  acidulated,  and  often  mixed  with  red  wine ;  whey 
made  with  muftard  is  both  agreeable  to  fome  and  ufeful  to 
moll.  The  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  Clutton’s  febrif.  lpt. 
may  be  ufed  for  acidulating  what  the  patient  drinks.  Beef 
broth  that  is  boiled  long  enough  to  extract  the  finer  parts 
of  the  meat,  is  an  excellent  part  of  diet  in  thefe  cafes ; 
but  it  fhould  not  be  continued  boiling  until  the  grofler  parts 
of  the  meats  are  drawn  out. 

As  to  medicines,  in  many  cafes,  the  bark  and  vitriolic 
acid,  accompanied  with  the  camphor  mixture,  fucceed 
without  any  other  aids. 

Bleeding  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  admitted,  for  the  putre¬ 
faction  foon  produces  all  that  can  be  effebled  by  it.  Some 
bleed  if  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  tenfe ;  the  pain  in  the 
head  and  back  is  violent,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  llrength  appear  ;  but,  as  the  putrid miafmata 
foon  produce  all  that  bleeding  can  effebl,  and  as  the 
greatefl  point  is  to  fupport  or  to  recover  the  vital  heat, 
bleeding,  as  a  lefler  ill,  may  probably  be  fometimes  admit¬ 
ted,  but  much  caution  is  required  before  the  operation  is 
determined  on. 

In  general,  an  antimonial  emetic  fliould  begin  the  cure ; 
or  the  pulv.  ipec.  may  be  given  with  the  antimonium 
tartarifatum  and  a  cordial  draught,  or  a  dofe  of  the  mif- 
tura  camph.  may  immediately  fucceed  its  operation. 

After  the  emetic  and  the  fucceding  draught  have  been 
taken,  give  frequent  fmall  dofes  of  the  vin.  antim.  or  of 
the  antimonium  tartarifatum  with  proper  antifeptics  and 
cordials.  Neutral  falts  are  generally  hurtful,  and  even 
the  aq.  ammonire  acetatae  is  better  omitted. 

The  bark  is  a  principal  means  of  relief,  and  fhould  be 
given  very  early  in  the  diforder  ;  at  the  lateft  it  fliould  be 
begun  with  as  foon  as  fymptoms  of  inflammation  or  of  ar¬ 
dency  difappear ;  and,  if  thefe  do  not  attend,  begin  with 
it  immediately  after  the  operation  of  the  emetic.  The 
bark  may  be  given  in  fubilance,  in  a  cold  infufion  with 
water,  and  in  conjunblion  with  faffron,  fnake-root,  or 
.other  fuch  like  medicines,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  preferiber. 

Whilll  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  full,  bliflers  are  not  ad- 
vifeable;  butgenerally  they  are  ufeful  in  the  early  ftages  of 


thefe  fevers ,  and  if  one  is  applied  as  a  former  one  begins 
to  dry,  the  advantage  will  be  confiderable  in  every  fbge. 
If  a  delirium  approaches,  the  head  or  back  may  be  buffer¬ 
ed,  as  alio  if  the  patient  is  comatous.  If  in  the  earlier 
flage  of  a  putrid  fever ,  the  patient  is  delirious,  and  other 
fymptoms  feem  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  bliilers,  Gnapifms  may 
be  applied  to  the  feet; 

Clyfters  are  convenient,  both  for  carrying  olF  putrid 
matter  from  the  inteftines,  and  for  conveying  antiputref- 
cents  there.  Though,  for  fimply  regulating  the  lloois, 
perhaps  a  little  antimonium  tartarifatum  and  rhub.  may 
be  the  moll  proper ;  and  when  any  purging  medicine  is 
ufed  for  carrying  off  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  the  pa- 
tient  fhould  be  fupported  during  their  operation  with  cor¬ 
dial  liquors. 

Camphor  is  both  ufeful  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  antifep- 
tic,  but  is  moll  eminently  ferviceable  in  the  beginning  of 
the  difeafe. 

Amongll  the  antifeptics  fixed  air  is  found  to  be  peculi¬ 
arly  ufeful,  and  may  be  commodioufly  adminiftered  in 
clyfters. 

The  vis  vitae  mull  be  carefully  fupported ;  the  principal 
means  of  which  are,  acids,  the  bark,  red  wine,  and  a  fu* 
pine  pofture. 

If  a  diarrhoea  comes  on,  give  gentle  opiates,  fuch  as 
the  pulvis  e  creta  comp,  cum  opio,  &c.  Aftringent3 
are  ufeful,  but  acids  are  the  moll  fo  in  thefe  kinds  of 
loofenefles,  efpecially  if  accompanied  with  perfpiratives. 

If  thepetechiae  fuddenly  difappear,  a  delirium  will  come 
on,  and  the  pulfe  fink;  in  this  cafe  blifter  the  head  or 
the  infides  of  the  thighs,  or  apply  fmapifms  to  the  feet* 
Bliilers  remarkably  relieve  the  nervous  fymptoms  attend¬ 
ant  on  thefe  diforders. 

However  definable  a  general  diaphorefis  may  he,  is 
fhould  never  be  forced  by  the  ufe  of  medicines ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  it,  when  there  is  the  lead  degree  of  tendency  there¬ 
to,  and  to  fupport  it  when  prefent,  fub-acid  diluents,  with 
cordials,  may  be  freely  ufed. 

When  petechiae  appear  give  ftrong  red  wine  negus,  well 
acidulated. 

Sometimes  a  vomiting  continues  to  afflibl  the  patient, 
after  having  emptied  the  ftomach  by  means  of  an  emetic  : 
if  in  tills  cafe  the  warm  opiated  cordials,  given  with  ths 
faline  draught  fail  to  relieve,  apply  a  cataplafm  of  the 
confeblio  opiata. 

If  a  grain  or  two  of  the  antimonium  tartarifatum  with, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  is  given,  whenever  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  talle  is  perceived  in  the  mouth, or  even  without 
this  indication,  if  it  is  repeated  every  two  or  three  days, 
much  putrid  colluvies  .will  be  carried  off,  which  would 
otherwife  prove  a  pabulum  to  fupport  the  violence  of  the 
diforder. 

See  Huxham  and  fir  John  Pringle  on  Putrid  Fevers. 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii.  An  Enquiry  into  ths 
Caufes,  Svmptoms,  and  Cure  of  Putrid  Fevers,  by  W. 
Fordyce,  M.  D.  Wallis’s  Sydenham,  p.  201.  • 

PYCNOTICA.  Incrassating  medicines. 
PYGT?/.  The  buttocks. 

_  PYLORICA  ARTERIA .  It  is  a  branch  of  the  hepa¬ 
tic  artery,  which  runs  and  is  ramified  on  the  pylorus,  and 
from  thence  to  the  cardia,  and  anaftamofes  with  the  arte- 
ria  gaftrica  dextra,  and  terminates  on  the  pylorus  by  an 
anallamofis  with  the  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach. 

- -  Vena.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  venae  portae 

ventralis.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  gaftrica 
rebla ;  it  pafles  over  the  pylorus  to  the  fhort  arch  of  the 
ftomach  where  it  anallomofes  with  the  coronary  vein 
thereof. 

PYLORUS,  from  '>ssv\yi,  a  door ,  and  upsv,  to  guard. 
The  word  fignifies  a  porter ,  and  thus  the  Greeks  called 
the  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  alfo  called  janitor 
portorarium. 

PYOSIS.  See  Hypopyon. 

PYRACANTHA.  See  .Lycium  buxi  o  liis; 
and  Mespilus,  aculeata  pyrifolia. 
PYRAMIDALE  CORPUS.  The  spermatic 

CORD. 

-  Musculi.  The  pyramidal  muscles  of 

the  belly,  alfo  called  fuccenturiati.  They  prefent 
themfelves  next  to  the  afeending  and  defeending  oblique 
mufcles.  They  were  firll  difeovered  by  Fallopius.  They 
are  fituated  before  the  extremities  of  the  rebli,  arifing  from 
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the  fore  part  of  the  os  pubis,  clofe  to  the  fymphyfis.  They 
grow  fmaller  as  they  proceed ;  they  end  in  a  point,  2nd 
are  loft  in  the  linea  alba.  Their  figure  gives  them  their 
name.  They  pull  down  the  linea  alba.  Fallopius  called 
them  fuccenturiati,  or  auxiliarii,  auxiliary  mufcles,  from 
a  fuppofition  that  they  are  only  fupplemental  to  the  redfi 
in  their  adlion,  the  order  of  their  fibres  in  both  agree¬ 
ing;  ,and  thefe  being  always  abfent  when  the  redK  are 
continued  flefhy  to  the  jundture  of  the  offa  pubis. 

PYR  AMID  ALIA  CORPORA.  A  name  of  two  pro¬ 
tuberances  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  alfo  a  name 
for  the  fpermatic  veffels. 

PA RAMIDALIS  Nasi  Muse.  It  is  alfo  called 
triangularis  and  anterior.  One  extremity  is  inferted  in  the 
fynarthrofis  of  the  os  frontis,  and  offa  nafi  ;  it  runs  down 
the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  is  again  inferted  into  the  cartilage 
there. 

PYRAMIS.  See  Conus  fusorius. 

PYRETHRUM,  from  msvp,  fire ,  becaufe  of  the  fiery 
heat  of  the  root.  It  is  alfo  called  buphthalmum  Creticum. 
Pellitory  of  Spain.  It  is  the  anthemis pyrethrum,  or 
anthemis  caulibus  fimplicibus  unifloris  decumbentibus, 
foliis  pinnato  multifidis,  radice  longe  fervida,  fiore  bellidis, 
Linn.  It  is  a  trailing  perennial  plant,  with  finely  divided 
leaves  like  thofe  of  fennel  or  chamomile,  and  naked  thick 
ftalks,  bearing  each  a  large  flower,  with  a  yellow  difk,  fur- 
rounded  with  petals  of  a  pure  white  colour  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  of  a  fine  purple  underneath.  The  root  finks 
deep  in  the  ground  like  a  carrot,  is  of  a  brownifh  colour 
on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climes,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy,  but  bears 
the  cold  of  our  climate.  It  flower  jjfrom  Jannuary  to  May. 
The  roots  which  grow  in  England  are  larger  than  thofe 
from  abroad. 

The  root  is  hot  and  pungent  to  the  tafte,  but  has 
little  or  no  fmell.  Its  pungency  is  in  its  refin,  which  is 
of  a  fixed  kind.  Water  extracts  but  little  of  the  refin,  fpirit 
of  wine  takes  up  the  whole  of  it.  In  diftillation,  neither 
water  nor  fpirit  takes  up  any  thing  with  them.  The  wa¬ 
tery  extradf  is  the  moft  in  quantity,  but  the  fpirituous  con¬ 
tains  molt  of  the  active  parts. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  mafticatory.  Dr.  Lewis  recom¬ 
mends  a  decodtion  of  thefe  roots  with  the  tindt.  aloes  in 
clyfters  for  the  faturnine  colic.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  pellitory  of  the  moderns  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
ancients.  See  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works  ;  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med. 

PYREXI/E,  'ssvpZTixos,  from  mroptrog,febris.  Febrile 

DISEASES. 

PYRIFORMIS  MUSCULUS.  It  rifesfrom  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  facrum,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  os  ilium; 
it  paffes  through  the  fciatic  notch,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
infide  of  the  tip  of  the  trochanter  major,  ferving  as  a  rota¬ 
tor,  an  extenfor,  or  an  abdudtor,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  thigh.  It  is  called  pyriformis  from  its  figure, 
and  iliacus  externus  from  is  fituation. 

PYRITES.  Fire-stones.  They  are  alfo  called 
marcafita.  They  are  called  firc-fiones ,  becaufe  they 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  By  expofing  them  to  the  air  they 
become  vitriolic  ;  fome  are  calcined,  and  then  expofed  to 
the  air.  They  vary  much  in  their  appearances,  being  of 
different  colours,  fhapes,  and  internal  ftrudture.  In  moft 
parts  they  are  found  near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  They 
confift  chiefly  of  fulphur,  iron,  and  unmetallic  earth ;  in 
fome  there  is  a  little  copper ;  in  the  yellow  fort  there  is 
much  fulphur  ;  in  the  white  there  is  but  little. 

When  pyrites  are  expofed  to  the  air,  the  inflammable 
part  of  their  fulphur  is  diffxpated,  the  ftones  become  pow¬ 
dery,  and  acquire  a  vitriolic  tafte  ;  the  rain  now  falling 
on  them,  wafhes  away  the  remaining  acid  of  the  ful- 
phureous  contents,  and  veffels  are  placed  underneath  to  re¬ 
ceive  it ;  and  from  this  the  green  vitriol  is  generally 
made. 

Pyrites  are  not  ufed  medicinally  in  fubftance,  but  in 
Saxony  they  obtain  the  common  fulphur  therefrom  ;  arti¬ 
ficial  vitriols  are  prepared  from  them  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  chalybeate  fprings  receive  their  impregnation  from 
them.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Didt.  of  Chem.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works. 

PYRMONTANA  AQUA.  Pyrmont  water.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  of  the  chalybeate  kind. 

Jt  is  found  in  the  county  Pyrmont ,  in  the  circle  of 


Weftphalia,  in  Germariy.  The  fpring  is  fifuated  at  one 
end  of  the  village  of  Pyrmont :  and  the  water,  as  it  rifes 
up  from  the  fprings,  feems  to  boil  in  its  bafon,  and  when 
taken  up  in  a  glafs,  fparkles  like  the  brighteft  Champagne, 
and  Dr.  Monro  fdys,  to  him  had  fomethitig  the  tafte  of 
old  hock,  and  a  fpirit'y  chalybeate  fmell,- but  it  did  not 
ftrike  the-  leaft  {hade  of  red,  or  purple,  when  mixed 
with  fyrup  of  violets.  It  feems  to  yield  different  quanti¬ 
ties  of  folid  matter,  at  different  times,  when  evaporated 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hoffman,  Turner, 
Rutty,  and  fir  T.  Bergman. .  Dr.  Rutty  mention’s  that 
the  refiduutn  which  he  obtained  was  of  a ’pale  brown  co¬ 
lour,  had  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte,  and  did  not  fnoiften  in 
the  air;  and  that  about  one  third  of  it  was  calcareous 
nitre,  that  .is  vitriolated  magnefia,  mixed  with  a  pittance 
of  fea-falt,  and  that  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  fele- 
nites,  calcareous  earth,  and  ochre*  Sir  T.  Bergman  fays 
that  the  Swedifli  Kanneful,  containing  42,351  grains  of 
this  water,  is  fometimes  impregnated  with  ninety  cubic 
inches  of  aerial  acid  ;  though  in  general  the  quantity  is 
fmaller;  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 304  cubic  inches 
from  the  Englifh  gallon  of  61,440  grains,  and  the  folid 
contents  on  his  analyzation  were,  from  the  Englifh  gal¬ 
lon  of  aerated  iron,  4^-  grains  ;  of  aerated  lime,  29—^  ;  of 
vitriolated  lime-felenite,  55-1;  of  aerated  magnefia,  65-2^-; 
of  vitriolated  magnefia,  36-j-V ;  of  common  fait,  10  J-. 
At  Pyrmont ,  the  people  generally  drink  this  water  by 
glafsfuls  in  a  morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or 
more  Englifh  pints.  Its  common  operation  is  by  urine, 
but  if  taken  copioufly,  it  generally  proves  laxative  ;  and 
when  it  has  nbt  this  effedt,  and  that  effedf  is  wanted,  they 
commonly  mix  with  the  firft  glafs  drank  in  the  morning, 
from  one  to  five  or  fix  drams  of  fome  purging  fait.  Mon- 
ro’s  Medical,  &c.  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii. 

PYROPUS.  See  Phosphorus. 

PYROSIS.  In  Scotland  this  is  called  the  water- 
brash  :  in  Englifh,  black-water.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
it  as  a  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order 
fpafmi.  This  diforder  is  named  pyrofis  Suecica  by  Sau- 
vages,  but  Linnaeus  calls  it  cardialgia  fputatoria .  Dr. 
Cullen  confiders  the  pyrofis  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  and 
feems  to  be  the  firft  who  hath  treated  of  it  in  a  fyftem. 
He  obferves,  that  it  is  a  difeafe  frequent  among  people 
in  lower  life,  but  occurs  alfo,  though  more  rarely,  in 
people  of  better  condition.  It  appears,  he  fays,  moft 
frequently  in  perfons  under  middle  age,  but  feldom  in  any 
perfons  before  the  age  of  puberty.  When  it  has  once 
taken  place,  it  is  ready  to  recur  occafionally  for  a  long 
time  after,  but  it  feldom  appears  in  perfons  confiderably 
advanced  in  life.  It  affedts  both  fexes,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  female ;  it  fometimes  attacks  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  and  fome  women  only  when  they  are  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  Of  other  women,  it  more  frequently  affedls  the  un¬ 
married;  and  of  the  married,  moft  frequently  the  barren  ; 
it  frequently  happens  to  women  labouring  under  the  fluor 
alhus.  The  fits  of  this  difeafe  ufually  come  on  in  the 
morning  and  forenoon,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  The 
firft  fyrnptoms  of  it  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach 
with  a  fenfe  of  conftridlion,  and  as  if  the  ftomach  was 
drawn  towards  the  back  ;  the  pain  is  increafed  by  raifing 
the  body  into  an  eredt  pofture,  and,  therefore,  the  body 
is  bended  forward.  This  pain  is  often  very  fevere ;  and 
after  continuing  for  fome  time,  it  brings  on  an  eradiation 
of  a  thin  watery  fluid  in  confiderable  quantity:  this  fluid 
hath  fometimes  an  acid  tafte,  but  very  often  is  without 
this,  and  abfolutely  infipid.  The  eradiation  is  for  fome 
time  frequently  repeated,  and  does  not  immediately  give 
relief  to  the  pain  which  preceded  it,  but  does  fo  at  length, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  fit.  The  fits  come  on  without  any 
evident  exciting  caufe  ;  they  attack  perfons  ufing  animal 
food,  but  more  frequently  thofe  who  live  on  milk  and  fa- 
rinacea.  Cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities  feems  of¬ 
ten  to  be  an  exciting  caufe,  and  fo  is  every  confiderable 
emotion  of  mind.  The  dodtor  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the 
nature  of  this  affedlion  is  not  very  obvious,  but  he  thinks  it 
may  be  explained  as  follows  :  it  feems  to  begin  by  a  fpafm 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  afterwards, 
in  a  certain  manner,  communicated  to  the  blood-veffels 
and  exhalents,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  impetus  of  the  fluids  in 
the  veffels,  while  a  conftridlion  takes  place  on  their  extre¬ 
mities.  The  increafed  impetus  pours  out  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  than  ufual,  while  the  conftridlion  upon  their 
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extremities  allows  only  the  pure  watery  parts  to  be  poured 
out,  analogous,  as  I  judge,  in  every  refpedb  to  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  diabetes  hyftericus.  As  to  the  cure,  little  can 
be  done.  Opium  relieves  the  paroxyfm.  The  vitriolic 
aether,  volatile  alkali,  &c.  are  fometimes  of  fervice.  Lin¬ 
naeus  fpeaks  of  the  nux  vomica  being  ufeful,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  returns  of  this  diforder  is  not  eafy.  See  Cullen’s 
Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  difeafe  in  the  ear,  which 
aflfe&s  the  patient  as  if  a  heat  was  excited  there  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  coal. 

PYROTECHNIA,  from  wp,  firey  and  Tt%vti>  art. 
Chemistry* 


PYRUS.  The  pear-tree.  The  tree  and  fruit  are 
fufficiently  known  not  to  need  any  defcription.  From 
pears  the  liquor  called  perry  is  obtained  by  expreffion. 
Pyrus  Cyoonia.  See  Cydonia,  and 

- -  Malus.  See  Malus  Sylvestris. 

PYULCON,  from  wvwt  pus-,  and  jaxw,-  to  draw.  An 
inftrument  to  fetch  out  the  matter  from  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft  or  any  fmuous  ulcer. 

PYURIA.  -» 

Pyuria  Arthritica.  f  The  fame  as  Dysuria 

-  Mucosa.  f  mucosa.  See  Dysuria, 

.  Viscidaj  J 
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UADRAGESIMUS  DIES.  The  fortieth  day. 
The  ancients  fixed  on  this  day  as  the  laft  to  which 
acute  diftempers  could  extend,  calling  all  thofe 
chronical  which  continue  ionger.  But  Dr.  James  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  hath  feen  an  acute  difeafe  which  confi¬ 
ned  fixty  days. 

QUADRANSi  A  three  ounce  meafure  was  for¬ 
merly  thus  named.  See  Cyathus. 

QU  ADR  ATI  MUSCULI.  Four-fquared  mufcles. 
See  Occipitalis  Musculus.  Depressores  labii 

INFRA. 

QUADRATUM.  See  Cuboides. 

QLTADRATUS  BUCCAS  DETRAHENS.  See 
Adductor  auris. 

Quadratus  Femoris.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the 
outfide  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  line  between  the  trochanter  major  and  minor, 
ferving  to  rotate  the  thigh. 

-  Genas.  See  Platysma  myoides. 

■  Lumborum.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the  fpine 
of  the  ilium,  whence  it  goes  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  partly  from 
thefe  tranfverfe  procefles,  which  part  goes  to  the 
laft  rib.  This  mufcle  lies  between  the  contained  parts  of 
the  belly,  and  the  ere&ors  of  the  back,  and  ferve  to  pull 
the  body  to  one  fide,  by  bringing  the  laft  rib  down.  This 
mufcle  is  alfo  called  quadrigeminus ,  and  lumbaris  externus  \ 
underneath  it  a  troublefome  abfcefs  is  fometimes  formed. 
See  Abscessus  lumborum. 

QUADRIFOLIUM.  A  name  for  the  trifolium , 
hortenfe  album. 

QUADRIGA,  alfo  Cataphracta.  A  bandage  for 
the  fternum  and  ribs.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  three 
or  four  fingers  broad,  with  two  heads  ;  it  binds  upon  the 
thorax  and  fternum  more  firmly  when  the  ribs  are  frac¬ 
tured.  The  middle  is  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  body  ; 
the  two  heads  are  carried  fo  as  to  interfe£l  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fhoulder  ;  they  are  brought  back  to  where  they  begin, 
and  then  pafs  circularly  round  the  body. 

QUADRI  GEMINI.  A  name  for  the  following  muf- 
ties  taken  together,  viz.  pyriformis ,  gemini,  and  the  qua¬ 
dratic  femoris. 

QUADRIGEMINUS,  See  Quadratus  lumbo- 

SUM. 

QU  ANTIC  AMOTLI.  See  Cass  ad  a. 

QUAQUARA.  See  China  orientalis. 

QUARTANA  CONTINUA.  Continued  quar¬ 
tan.  The  paroxyfm  returns  every  fourth  day,  after 
previous  pandiculations  and  horripilations,  but  does  not 
very  exadtly  obferve  its  period  •,  nor  when  the  paroxyfm 
abates  does  it  totally  intermit,  but  is  only  milder  on  the 
intermediate  days  than  in  that  in  which  the  paroxyfm 
happens.  The  heat  is  alfo  preternaturally  intenfe,  the  pulfe 
increafed,  the  appetite  languid,  the  ftrength  low,  the 
mouth  dry,  the  head  giddy,  the  deep  reftlefs,  the  urine 
red,  thick,  and  with  a  high-coloured  fediment. 


Quartana  Duplex.  A  double  quartan,  ft 
is  when  within  four  days  two  fuceeding  paroxyfms  hap¬ 
pen,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each  preserves  its  proper 
type,  and  peculiar  time  of  acceffion,  alternately  corref- 
ponding  to  the  preceding  paroxyfm,  and  the  third  day 
only  being  totally  free  from  the  fever. 

— —  Febris,  vel  Quartana  legitiMa.  An 
AGUE,  or  QUARTAN  INTERMITTENT  FEVER  It 
hath  two  fits  in  four  days,  or  two  days  free  from  the 
fit,  fo  on  the  firft  and  the  fourth  the  fever  attends, 
and  on  the  fecond  and  third  it  is  free ;  the  acceffion  of 
the  fit  is  in  the  afternoon,  and  returns  more  exactly 
than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  fever.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and  order 
febres.  It  is  ufually  both  more  violent  and  obftinate 
than  a  tertian.  Sometimes  a  quartan  fever  is  double, 
that  is,  when  the.  fits  come  on  every  other  time  at  differ¬ 
ent  hours,  and  fo  that  the  third  day  only  is  free  front 
fever.  It  is  called  fpurious  wh«n  the  fit  begins  at  any 
other  time  of  the  day  than  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  The  cure  is  as  related  for  intermitting  fevers. 

— —  Spuria.  Spurious  Quartan.  It  hath  no 
certain  period  for  its  returns,  which,  however,  is  in  tha 
forenoon  generally ;  the:  heat  alfo  is  greater,  and  affedls 
the  patient  more  than  the  cold  fit  does. 

QUARTARIUS.  A  meafure  which  contains  about 
four  ounces. 

QUARTATIO.  7  Quart ation.  It  js  an  operation 

QU  ARTUR  A.  J  in  chemiftry,  by  which  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  one  thing  is  made  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  another.  Thus  when  gold,  allayed  with 
filver,  is  to  be  feparated,  we  are  obliged  to  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  aqua  fortis  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the 
former  of  thefe  metals  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
mafs,  which  is  done  by  fufficiently  increafing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  filver  if  it  be  neceffary.  Some  extend  this  name 
to  the  operation  of  parting  called  depart. 

QUASSI  LIGNUM.  Quassi  wood.  This  wood 
is  fo  called  from  a  negro  who  was  named  Quaff ;  he  lived 
at  Surinam  ;  and  ufed  it  medicinally.  He  had  great  fuc- 
cefs  by  giving  it  in  fevers  of  the  intermittent,  malignant, 
and  putrid  kinds.  It  is  the  quaff  a  amara,  or  the  quaff  a 
fioribus  hermaphroditis,  foliis  imparipinnatis,  foliolis  op- 
pofitis  feffilibus,  petiolo  articulato  alato,  fioribus  race- 
mofis,  Linn.  The  wood  hath  no  fmell,  is  very  bitter* 
and  ftronger  and  more  concentrated  than  that  of  any¬ 
one  medicament  yet  known ;  it  is  totally  void  of  ftypti- 
city.  As  a  bitter,  it  may  be  ufed  as  is  common  with 
bitters  in  general ;  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills, 
powders,  or  infufion.  Quaff  made  a  tin£lure  with  it  in 
brandy,  but  an  infufion  of  it  in  boiling  water  feems  to  be 
the  belt  preparation.  A  dram  may  be  infufed  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  an  ounce  may  be  given  for  one  dofe. 
When  the  bark  could  not  be  taken,  in  the  intermiffion 
of  fevers,  the  quaff ,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rad.  fer- 
pent.  V-  infufei  in.  boiling  water,  anfwered  every  end 
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that  was  expe£led  from  the  bark  ;  it  allayed  vomiting, 
and  appeared  powerfully  to  refill  putrefaftion.  See  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  in  its  favour,  it  is 
conlidered  only  a£  a  pure  bitter,  by  thofe  who  had  much 
experience  in  it,  and  that  will  only  do  what  any  pure  and 
fimple  bitter  will  do.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

QUASSIA.  Simarouba  dioica.  See  Sima- 

ROUBA. 

QUATRIO.  The  astragalus. 

QUERCERA.  See  Epialos. 

QUERCULA  Calamandrina.  See  Chamje- 

DRYS. 

QUERCUS.  The  oak-tree.  It  is  the  quercus  rtf- 
bur,  or  quercus  foliis  deciduis  oblongis  fuperne  latioribus, 
finubus  acutioribus,  angulis,  obtufis,  Linn.  The  com¬ 
mon  English  oak-tree.  It  is  a  common  foreft-tree, 
and  is  known  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  bark  is  a  ftrong 
aftringent,  moderately  bitter,  having  no  particular  fmell ; 
with  a  ferruginous  folution  it  ftrikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  It 
hath  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in 
gleeting  gangrenous  wounds  and  ulcers,  in  which  cafes, 
fome  fay,  its  extract  is  aS  good  as  the  extradl  of  the  bark. 
Both  water,  and  redtified  .fpirit,  take  up  its  virtues.  It 
has  been  much  employed  as  an  aftringent  medicine,  in 
decodlion,  in  flight  tumefactions  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  fauces  ;  to  a  prolapfus  uvulae  from  flight 
cold,  and  a  .cynanche  tonfillaris.  Alum  has  been  often 
joined  with  it,  and  rendered  more  efficacious.  In  powder 
iven  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  every  two  or  three 
ours  during  the  intermiffion  of  a  fever  :  and  both  by  it- 
felf,  and  joined  with  chamomile  flowers,  the  returns  of 
paroxyfms  of  intermittents  have  been  prevented.  All 
thefe  virtues  in  a  confiderable  degree,  belong  to  the  cu¬ 
pulas,  or  fcaly  cup  which  embraces  the  bottom  of  the 
acorns.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med: 

The  bark  is  more  ufed  for  tanning  than  as  a  medicine. 
See  Gallas. 

Quercus  JEgylops.  See  2Egylops. 

-  Marina.  See  Kali. 

QUERQTJERA.  A  fort  of  fever  called  carcaros ,  and 
fhricodes ,  from  the  horror  and  tremor  with  which  it  is 
attended.  See  Phricodes. 

QUIET  ALES.  Difeafes  in  which  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions,  and  the  fenfes  are  diminifhed. 

QUINA  QUINA.  The  Peruvian  bark..  See 
Cort.  Peruv. 

QUINCUNX.  A  five-ounce  meafure.  See  Cya- 
thus. 

QUINQUEFOLIUM,  alfo  called  pcntaphyllon.  Com¬ 
mon  CINQUEFOIL,.  FIVE-FINGERS,  or  FIVE-LEA^- 

ED  grass.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  with  ferrated  leaves, 


fet  five  together,  on  iong^aedicles.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  on  clay  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  roots 
are  aftringent,  they  give  out  their  virtue  to  Water  and  to 
fpirit.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  roots. 
See  Raii  Iiift. 

It  was  known  to  Hippocrates,  and  employed  by  him 
and  others  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  but  it  is  not  equal 
to  other  plants  of  the  fame  clafs. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies  of  tormentilla  and  argen- 
tina. 

QUINQUINA.  The  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cort. 
Peruvianus. 

QUINQUE  NERVIA.  See  Plantago  minor. 

QUINTA  ESSENTIA.  Quintessences.  The 
chemifts  exprefs  this  by  the  word  forma.  They  are  made 
by  adding  to  any  eflential  oil  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
pure  alcohol  of  wine,  and  fhaking  them  fo  together,  that 
the  oil  may  not  appear.  If  thefe  are  diftilled  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  with  a  fire  of  90  deg.  by  Fahrenh.  therm,  the 
alcohol  will  rife  with  only  the  prefiding  fpirit  of  the  oil  j 
and  if  with  care  the  thinner  part  is  feveral  times  feparat- 
ed  from  the  thicker,  by  repeated  gentle  cohobation,  the 
alcohol  will  at  length  be  fo  impregnated  with  thofe  oily 
fpirits  ,as  to  appear  to  be  almoft  pure  fpirit  itlelf,  leaving 
a  grofs  exhaufted  oil  behind. 

Dry  quint  eJJ’ences  are  made  by  diflolving  an  aromatic  oil 
in  alcohol  of  wine,  then  adding  to  them  ten  times  their 
weight  of  fugar,  finely  powdered,  the  placing  them  in  a 
proper  place  and  veflel  for  exhaling  the  fpirit  from  the  fu¬ 
gar,  but  preferving  it  from  be.ing  loft.  Thus  the  fugar 
will  remain  dry,  but  with  the  virtues  of  the  aromatic  oil 
in  it.  9  i,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  is  a  good  cordial. 

QUINTANA.  An  ague,  the  paroxyfm  of  which  re- 
turneth  every  fifth  day  j  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  are 
free  from  fever. 

QUISQUILIUM.  A  grain  of  chermes. 

QUOTIDIAN  A  CONTINUA.  The  con  tinned  quo¬ 
tidian  of  Vogel,  is  the  continued  quartan  of  Cullen. 

—  Feb R is,  amphemerin'flj  amphemerinos.  A  quoti¬ 
dian  intermittent  fever.  It  intermits,  but  returns 
every  day,  and  that  generally  early  in  the  morning:  when  the 
fit  approaches  at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  it  is  called  fpuri- 
ous  or  anomalous.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and  order  febres,  and  defines  it 
a  quotidian  fever ,  wherein  fimilar  paroxyfms  occur  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours :  the  paroxyfms  attacking  in 
morning.  The  blood  is  more  denfe  in  this  fpecies  of  in¬ 
termittents  than  of  any  other.  For  the  general  mothod 
of  cure,  fee  Intermittens  Febris. 

- -  Soporosa,  vel  Tertiana  Carotica.  A 

fever  of  the  intermittent  tertian  kind,  attended  with  coma- 
tous  affections.  6 
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ABDOIDES.  See  Rhabdoides. 

RABIES.  See  Hydrophobia.  When  from 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  the  patient  hath  a  defire 
of  biting,  the  canine  madnefs  is  called  rabies. 

RACEMUS.  A  cluster,  fuch  as  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  of  ivy-berries,  or  other  fruit  which  grows  in 
cluflers  ;  or  rather  a  ftalk  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
fuftaining  each  a  flower  or  fruit,  fet  thick  together,  as  is 
feen  in  grapes,  &c. 

RACHIALGIA.  See  Colica  ;  but  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  the  colica  Pidfonum. 

Rachialgia  Pictonum, 

-  Metallica, 

■■  ■  AB  AdIAPNEUSTIA, 

• -  Traumatica. 

RACHIT/E,  orRACHi^Ei. 
to  the  back. 

RACHITIS,  fo  Dr.  Gliflon  called  it  from  gax{(*  the 
fpine  of  the  back,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  a  fault  in  the  fpinal 
marrow  produces  it.  The  rickets.  This  diforder  is 
alfo  called  cyrtonofus.  In  fome  countries  it  is  called  the 
Englilh  difeafe,  though  it  is  much  more  frequent  elfe- 
where  ;  it  did  not  appear  in  England  until  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  from  whence  it  is  faid  to 
have  fpread  all  over  Europe,  and  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Englilh.  Dr.  Gliflon  fays,  that  it  was  firft  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Weft  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Dorfet 
andSomerfet,  betwixt  the  years  1600  and  1620,  and  that 
afterwards  it  fpread. 

It  is  a  chronical  difeafe,  and  a  fpecies  of  cachexy.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexias, 
and  the  order  intumefcentiae.  He  diftinguifhes  two  vari¬ 
eties.  1.  Rachitis  fimplex ;  when  there  is  no  other  dif¬ 
eafe.  2.  Rachitis  cum  aliis  morbis  conjun&a.  The 
whole  habit  is  affe£ted,  but  more  particularly  the  heads 
of  the  bones  or  joints,  with  their  ligaments  and  cartila¬ 
ges  ;  and  alfo  the  whole  cranium.  Bodies  that  have  been 
difle&ed  after  t-he  death  of  ricketty  patients,  were  found 
to  have  pale  and  flaccid  mufcles,  fwelled  lungs,  enlarged 
livers,  indurated  mefenteric  glands,  fpongy  bones,  the 
nodes  on  them  were  foft,  and  the  marrow  within  them 
like  bloody  ferum.  Some  obferve,  that  the  top  of  the  fpi¬ 
nal  marrow  is  uncommonly  hard  and  obftrufted,  that 
water  is  lodged  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  that 
the  brain  is  large. 

Ulually  the  lubje&s  are  children  from  fix  months  to  fix 
years  of  age,  though  fometimes  its  attack  is  not  before  the 
fixth  year,  or  even  after.  Mr.  Bromfield  gives  an  iriftance 
of  a  woman  being  afflicted  with;  and  at  length  dying 
under  this  diforder.  See  his  Chirurg.  Obf.  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 
Children  who  cut  their  teeth  late  are  difpoled  to  this 
complaint; 

The  remote  caufes  are,  whatever  hinders  digeftion, 
generates  a  vifcid  chyle,  or  in  general  lefl'ens  the  vis  vitae. 
A  cold  moift  atmofphere  difpofes  to  the  rickets ,  whence 
the  greater  frequency  thereof  in  marfhy  countries.  In 


Holland,  and  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  this  diforder  prevails 
very  much,  on  account  of  their  atmofphere  being  filled 
with  moift  and  otherways  unfalutary  exhalations.  Bad 
nurfing,  a  too  acefcent  diet,  &c.  are  alfo  caufes  of  this 
kind;  The  immediate  caufes  are,  fuch  an  indifpofition 
of  the  fpinal  marrow  as  prevents  a  due  paffage  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  heat  along  it,  whence  all  thofe  parts  which  receive 
nerves  therefrom  are  but  poorly  nourfthed  ;  whilft  a  re¬ 
dundance  of  this  necefiary  principle  is  conveyed  to  the 
head,  whence  its  extraordinary  increafe,  and  the  florid 
complexion  ufually  obferved  in  patients  thus  afflicted} 
and,  as  Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  a  deficiency  of  the  offeous 
or  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones. 

The  chief  differences  in  this  diforder  are  from  the 
greater  or  leffer  number  of  the  following  fymptoms  being 
attendant  in  one  and  the  fame  patient ;  and  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  their  violence.  Ufually  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  kind  is  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of 
the  child’s  age  ;  by  degrees  feveral  parts  of  the  body  be¬ 
come  difproportioned,  the  lkin  grows  lax,  the  belly  be¬ 
comes  flaccid,  the  mufcles  wear  away,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  neck,  the  joints  of  the  hands,  arms,  knees,  and 
feet  grow  large,  fo  that  there  feems  to  be  excrefcencies  on 
the  bones  of  the  wrifts  and  ankles  ;  the  bones  at  length 
are  too  weak  to  fupport  the  body,  and,  as  well  as  the 
fpine,  they  grow  crooked  ;  the  child  walks  with  more  and 
more  difficulty,  until  it  entirely  lofes  the  ufe  of  its  feet ; 
the  carotids  and  jugulars  fwell,  but  the  other  blood-vcf- 
fels  feem  lefs  :  the  head  grows  large  ;  the  futures  are  vi~ 
fible  ;  the  fontenel  is  often  membranous  ;  the  neck  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  head  fteadily  ;  the  countenance  is 
lively  ;  the  child  is  more  fenfible  than  is  common  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fame  age  ;  the  breaft  is  ftrait,  and  compreff- 
ed  on  its  fide.  The  fternum  rifes  up  (harp,  and  in  a  point, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  knotty  ;  the  difeafe  at 
length  increafing,  a  fever  comes  on,  which  is  followed  by 
a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  fymptoms 
which  continue  during  life ;  the  wrifts  are  knotty  and 
diftorted,  fo  are  the  ankles;  the  ribs  protuberate  and 
grow  crooked  ;  the  hypochondres  fwell ;  other  fymptoms 
refembling  the  confumption  come  on,  and  at  length  de- 
ftroy  the  patient.  Children  who  are  old  enough  to  walk, 
go  tottering  and  waddling  along;  but  they  like  belt  to  fit 
ft  ill,  and  as  their  diforder  increafes,  they  would  always 
lay  down  ;  the  teeth  come  forward  very  flowly,  and  with 
much  uneafinefs,  foon  decay  and  fall  out :  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  moft  of  this  time  the  appetite  fails  not, 
nor  does  the  patient  feem  to  digeft  with  difficulty  what 
he  eats. 

The  rickets  do  not  often  prove  fatal ;  but  when  an 
hedftic  fever,  confumptive  fymptoms,  or  an  afthma,  &c. 
fucceed,  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  them,  If  the  diforder 
continues  after  the  fifth  year  of  the  child’s  age,  it  proves 
difficult  of  cure,  and  the  body  ufually  continues  weakly 
and  deformed  for  fome  years  after.  When  a  faulty  air  or 
a  bad  diet  are  the  caufe,  or  if  it  is  fucceeded  by  the  fmall- 
7  U  pox. 


!h.  f.  Colica  Pi<fto- 
num.  See  Colica. 

The  mufcles  belonging 
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pox,  the  itch,  or  other  ctitarieous  eruptions,  and  is  not 
accompanied  with  confuierable  incurvation  of  the  bones, 
and  inability  to  motion,  the  cure  is  not  very  difficult. 
The  bones  of  the  legs,  though  very  crooked,  will  become 
nearly  and  often  quite  ftraight  during  the  growth  of  the 
child,  if  it  becomes  flrong  and  healthy. 

The  intentions  of  cure  are,  to  diffolve  the  vifcid'ity  of 
the  juices,  open  obftruftions,  and  promote  a  free  circu¬ 
lation,  and  then  to  increafe  the  vital  heat  and  fhrengthen 
the  folids. 

The  diet  fhould  be  light,  cordial,  and  nutritious  ;  be 
of  broth,  in  which  cray-fifhes  are  boiled ;  this  is  excellent, 
or  beef  broth  alone;  fpiced  meats  are  ufeful;  rice  with 
wine  and  a  little  cinnamon  mixed  with  it  will  be  a  pro¬ 
per  change.  The  air  lhould  be  dry  and  warm  ;  exercife, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  child,  fhould  be  regular, 
gentle,  and  frequent.  To  keep  the  child  dry  and  clean 
conduces  much  to  relief.  , 

Gentle  emetics  and  lenient  purges  fhould  begin  the 
cuie,  particularly  the  tinft.  aloes  and  tincf.  rhab.  mixed 
in  equal  parts ;  thefe  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  : 
or  equal  parts  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  maybe  given,  and 
repeated  fo  as  not  to  fahvate :  after  thefe,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bellies  are  fwelled,  give  pills  of  the  gall  of  eels,  or 
pikes,  as  deobflruents  ;  or,  if  the  patient  is  emaciated,  or 
the  vifcera  are  not  found,  faponaceous  medicines  fhould 
be  given,  particularly  the  kali  acetatum. 

Liniments  may  be  ufeful  both  by  their  efficacy  as  me¬ 
dicines,  and  by  the  frirition  ufed  in  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  them.  R.  ol.  palmre  3  ii.  balf.  Peruv.  &  fp. 
ammonias,  aa  3  ii.  ol.  n.  m.  per  expr.  5;  i.  ol.  carioph.  & 
race  in.  a  a  gut.  xx.  with  this  or  even  withfp.vini  camph. 
let  the  fpine  and  any  of  the  affefted  joints  be  rubbed 
twice  a  day.  If  before  the  ufe  of  the  liniment,  Sec.  the 
parts  are  rubbed  before  the  fire  with  a  large  flannel  cloth, 
their  efficacy  will  be  more  increafed.  Dry  frictions  alone 
are  peculiarly  ufeful.  , 

If  on  trial  cold -bathing  is  found  to  excite  a  glowing 
warmth,  it  may  be  continued  with  advantage  ;  if  on  the 
firft  ufing  the  cold  bath  the  child  fhivers,  put  it  between 
blankets  until  it  grows  warm  or  fweats  a  little ;  after¬ 
wards  ufe  warm  water,  and  gradually  proceed  to  the  ufe 
of  colder. 

To  warm  the  conflitution  and  flrengthen  it,  nothing 
excels  the  cort.  Peruv.  and  ferrum  ammoniacale.  The 
firft  may  be  given  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
fion,  and  the  latter  alfo  in  fubftance  or  tindture.  In- 
Head  of  thefe  the  unrufted  fine  filings  of  iron  may 
be  mixed  with  mild  aromatics,  and  wafhed  down  with 
any  bitter  infufion.  Dr.  Zaviani  gives  the  ferrum  am¬ 
moniacale,  gr.  v.  more  or  lefs,  every  day  for  two  weeks, 
interpofing  the  pulv.  rhab.  gr.  v.  once  in  four  or  five 
days;  he  then  omits  the  medicines  during  two  weeks, 
after  which  be  repeats  them  as  before.  But  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  feveriffi,  give  him  the  infuf.  cort.  Peruv.  cum 
acido  vitriolico  diluto,  inftead  of  the  iron  or  any  of  its 
preparations. 

The  kali  pp.  is  highly  extolled  in  this  difeafe.  In  the 
fourth  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Comm,  is  the  following 
account  of  its  efficacy  :  a  boy  of  feven  years  old,  who 
laboured  under  rickets  to  a  great  degree  ;  his  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities  were  become  ftiff  and  immoveable ;  the  abdo¬ 
men  flaccid ;  he  was  emaciated  with  a  diarrhoea  and  con- 
ftant  fweatings,  and  had  five  fiftulous  ulcers  all  running  at 
the  fame  time.  The  following  was  prefcribed  :  R  decodh. 
cort.  Peruv.  ^  viii.  kali  pp.  q  fs.  m.  Half  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  taken  every  day.  In  the  courfe  of  one  month, 
the  patient  was  fo  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  rife  from 
his  bed,  and  to  walk  with  fome  fupport.  At  that  time 
the  bark  was  changed  for  the  rubia  tin&orum  ;  and  in 
lefs  than  four  months;  the  boy  was  fo  recovered  as  to  walk 
■with  a  crutch,  and  the  ulcers  by  that  time  were  nearly 
healed.  Many  rickctty  people  have  been  cured  by  a  wa¬ 
tery  folution  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alcali,  without  any 
other  means  being  ufed.  / 

The  ofmunda  regalis,  or  flowering  fern,  if  given  in  de- 
codfion,  powder,  or  extradl,  is  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy  in  this  diforder. 

A  grais  of  claret,  with  a  morfel  of  bread  fhould  be 
given  to  the  child,  an  hour  before  dinner  every  day,  and 
again  in  the  evening. 

See  Boerhaavc’s  Aphorifms ;  F.  Hoffmann’s  Oper.  tom. 
tii.  p.487,  See.  Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i. 
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p.  66.  71.  Shaw’s  Practice  of  Phyfic.  Zaviani’s  TreS- 
tife  oil  the  Rickets.  Edinb.  Med.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

RACHOSIS.  Excoriation  of  the  relaxed  ferotum. 

RANI/EUS  MUSCULUS.  See.  Radialis. 

- *  Externus,  See  Extensor  carpi  radi¬ 
alis. 

RADIALIS.  The  nerve  fo  called.  See  Cervicales. 

Radialis  vel  Rabija  Arteria.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  humeral  artery.  It  runs  down  the  fide  of  the  ra¬ 
dius,  covered  by  the  fupinator  longus  ;  at  the  wrilt  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two,  one  of  which  paffmg  over  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  is  loft  in  the  flefhy  part  of  the  thumb  ;  the  other 
paffes  on,  and  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger,  and  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  plunges  into  the 
palm,  and  forms  a  fort  of  arch  there.  In  its  courfe,  it 
fends  off  branches  which  run  on  both  fides  of  the  hand, 
communicate  with  the  cubical  branches,  and  are  loll 
among  the  metacarpal  bones. 

- Museums.  Seethe  extensor  and  the  flex¬ 
or  muscles. 

— Externa  Vena.  When  the  cephalica  hath 
reached  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  divides  into  two  princi¬ 
pal  branches,  one  is  called  the  radialis  externa ;  it  fpreads 
about,  and  along  the  fore-arm. 

- -  Interna  Vena.  It  is  a  long  branchfrom  the 

mediana  cephalica. 

RADICULA.  A  name  for  the  raphanus  hortenfis. 

RADIUS.  Ra  dius,  a  staff  or  beam.  It  is  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  is  fo  called  from 
the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  fpoke  of  a  wheel ;  called 
alfo  ccrcis ;  facile.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  a 
fmall  circular  head,  which  is  hollowed  for  an  articulation 
by  arthrodia,  with  the  tubercle  of  the  os  humeri  at  the 
fide  of  the  trochlea  and  the  half  of  the  round  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  head,  next  to  the  ulna  is  fmooth,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  femilunated  cavity  of  that  bone.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  much  larger  than  the  fu- 
perior ;  it  is  flattened  before,  and  grooved  backwards  by 
the  tendons  of  the  mufcles.  The  extremity  of  the  radius 
is  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  bones  of  the  wrift. 
The  reafon  why  the  fibres  of  the  interoffeus  ligament 
run  obliquely  upwards  from  the  ulna  to  the  radius  is,  that 
as  this  laft  is  very  flightly  articulated  to  the  os  humeri, 
in  a  fall  the  force  of  it  would  be  communicated  to 
its  upper  extremity,  and  eafily  diflccate  it  if  this  ligament 
was  not  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  fall.  The  fibula  is 
alfo  fo  called. 

RADIX.  A  root.  It  is  that  part  of  a  plant  by 
which  it  naturally  receives  its  nourilhment.  Some  roots 
are  flefhy,  others  are  fibrous,  and  others  again  are  woody. 

Roots  are  divided  into  different  fpecies.  Linnaeus  di¬ 
vides  them  into  fibrous,  bulbous,  and  tuberous,  which 
are  again  fubdivided  by  other  diftindtions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  following : 

Radix  Asphodeli.  Asphodel-root.  It  is  that 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  oblong  flefhy  knobs.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  king’s-fpear,  and  the  day-lily. 

-  Brassiliensis.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

— —  Bulbosa.  The  bulbous  root.  It  is  that 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  coats,  involving  one  another, 
or  of  feveral  feales  lying  one  over  another.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  called  a  tunicated  root.  Of  this  fort  are  onions, 
&c.  The  laft  is  called  a  fquamous,  or  fcaly  root.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  lily,  &c. 

■ -  Dulcis.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

• - -  Fibrosa.  A  fibrous  root.  Is  is  one  which 

confifts  only  of  fmall  fibres  like  hairs.  Of  this  fort  are 
thofe  of  Grass  and  Corn. 

-  Granulosa.  A  granulous  root.  It  is  a 

kind  of  granulous  root,  confifting  of  many  fmall  flefhy 
knobs,  which  referable  grains  of  corn.  Of  this  kind  i» 
the  white  faxifrage. 

-  Grumosa.  A  grumous  root.  It  is  one 

which  confifts  in  many  oblong  flefhy  knobs,  joined  to  one 
centre  at  the  top.  Of  this  fort  is  the  ranunculus. 

-  Indica  Lopeziana.  See  Rais  di  Juan  Lo¬ 
pez,  See. 

- Palmata.  A  handed  root.  It  is  a  tube¬ 
rous  root,  divided,  as  it  were,  into  feveral  fingers,  fo  as 
to  refemble  a  hand.  Of  this  fort  is  the  banded-orchis. 

-  Rhodia.  See  Rhedia. 

— —  Rubra.  See  Rubia. 
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Radix  Testiculata.  A  testiculated  root.  It 

is  a  double  tuberous  rooty  for  it  confifts  of  two  knobs,  re- 
fembling  a  pair  of  tefticles.  Of  this  fort  are  fome  of  the 
orchis  fpecies. 

-  TueerosA.  A  TUREROtrs  ROOT.  It  confifts 

of  an  uniform  fleffiy  fubftance,  and  is  generally  roundifh. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  fow-bread.  Befides  the  term  radix 
is  ufed  to  many  other  fubftances,  viz. 

RAIS  DI  JUAN  LOPEZ  LUSITANIS.  It  is  the  ra¬ 
dix  Ind'ica  Lopeziana,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Radix  Indica,  a  Jo¬ 
anne  Lopez,  denomiriata  Gaubii  Adverfar.  cap.  vi.  The 
root  of  an  unknown  tree,  growing,  as  fome  fay,  at  Goa, 
others  fuppofe  in  Malacca,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes 
brought  to  Batavia.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  different 
thicknefs,  fome  at  leaft  of  two  inches  diameter.  The 
woody  part  is  whitifh  and  very  light;  fofterj  more  fpongy, 
and  whiter  next  the  bark,  including  a  denfer,  fomewhat 
re'ddifh,  medullary  part.  The  bark  is  rough,  wrinkled, 
brown,  foft,  and  as  it  were  woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered 
with  a  thin,  paler  cuticle  ;  neither  the  woody  nor  cortical 
part  hath  any  remarkable  fmell  or  tafte,  nor  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  refinous  matter.  On  boiling  in  water,  no  odour 
is  emitted,  and  the  {trained  liquor,  which  is  of  a  yellow 
hue,  is  almoft  infipid,  only  impreffing  the  tongue  with  a 
very  light,  obfcure  bitterifhnefs,  and  without  vifcidity. 
The  extradt  obtained  by  evaporating  the  decodtion,  is 
equally  void  of  fenfible  adtivity.  Redtified  fpirit  is  tifiged 
by  the  root  of  a  brown  colour,  but  acquires  no  particular 
tafte.  After  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tincture,  a 
matter  remains  refembling  ballam,  which  bubbles  and 
in  flames  in  the  fire,  and  has  a  bitterifh  tafte,  like  that  of 
opium. 

This  root  is  regarded  in  the  Eaft  Indies  as  a  medicine  of 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  diarrhoeas.  Gaubius,  in  his  Ad* 
verfaria,  ffiews  fome  experiments  made  with  it,  which, 
in  fome  degree,  confirm  its  reputation;  it  appeared  re¬ 
markably  effectual  in  abating  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  which 
had  refilled  the  ufual  remedies,  and  thofe  attending  the 
laft  ftage  of  confumptions  were  particularly  relieved  by 
its  ufe.  It  feems  not  to  adf  by  an  aftringent  power,  but 
by  a  faculty  of  reftraining  and  appealing  fpafmodic  and 
inordinate  motions  in  the  inteftines.  Gaubius  compares 
its  adlion  to  that  of  fimarouba,  but  thinks  it  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  this  medicine.  The  powder  is  given  with  any 
proper  vehicle,  in  dofes  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  re¬ 
peated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  tincture  made  with 
common  fpirit  is  faid  to  be  equally  effectual  with  the  roct-y 
of  this  tindture  the  dofe  was  a  tea-fpoonful  three  times  a 
day.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  edit.  3. 

RAMALIS  VENA.  The  vena  portce. 

RAMEX.  An  hernia. 

Ramex  Varicosus,  i.  e.  Hernia  varicofa.  See 
Cirsocele. 

RAMUS.  A  branch.  It  is  the  divifion  of  a  (talk, 
or  a  tree  ;  it  is  called  a  bough. 

Ramus  Inferior.  A  name  of  the  third  maxillary 
branch  of  the  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  fifth  pair. 

-  Superior.  See  Frontalis  nervus. 

RANA.  The  frog,  or  paddock.  The  fpawn  of 
frogs  was  formerly  ufed  for  cooling,  but  now  is  wholly 
negledted  ;  alfo  it  is  the  name  of  a  diieafe.  See  R  ANUL  A. 

Rana  rubeta.  See  Bufo. 

RANGIFER.  See  Cervus  rangifer. 

RANINfiE  ARTERIfE  &  VENAE,  vel  RANULiE. 
See  Sublingualis.  Quia  nigrte  funt  inftar  ranularum. 

R  ANUL  A.  The  name  of  a  tumor  which  is  feated 
tinder  the  tongue ;  it  hath  been  thought  to  refemble  a  lit¬ 
tle  frog,  whence  the  name  of  ranula ;  though  fome  fay 
that  it  is  thus  named,  becaufe  it  alters  the  voice  of  the 
patient,  fo  as  to  make  him  croak  like  a  frog.  It  is  alfo 
called  batrachusy  hypogloJJiSy  hypoglojjiiniy  ranev.  Ibis 
tumor  is  formed  in  the  ialivary  glands  under  the  tongue, 
and  is  feated  on  either  fide  of  the  froenum  ;  it  is  generally 
of  the  fcrofulous  kind.  The  matter  varies  much  in  difte- 
rent  inftances  of  this  diforder,  being  fometimes  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  at  others  it  is  more  folid ;  in  fome  in¬ 
ftances  it  is  purulent,  in  others  it  differs  from  all  thefe. 

It  fometimes  grows  fuddenly,  impedes  both  the  fpeech 
and  fwallowing,  and  alfo  caufes  much  pain  ;  but  generally 
its  growth  is  more  gradual,  and  its  effedfs  not  fo  violent. 
Inftances  have  occurred  of  their  having  degenerated  into 
cancers.  They  are  all  of  the  encyfted  kind,  and  are  with 
great  difficulty  either  difperfed  or  brought  to  fuppuration, 
generally  requiring  the  knife  for  their  removal.  If  a  tu* 
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mor  of  this  kind  is  feated  where  the Tahval  duels  enters 
into  the  mouth,  iiicifions  nuxft  never  be  attempted,  becaufe 
of  the  danger  of  wounding  thefe  ducts,  with  the  nerve? 
or  blood-velleis ;  in  this  cafe  wait  until  nature  opens  a 
paffage  for  tire  contents :  if  it  is  feated  on  either  fide,  great 
care  is  required,  left  the  nerves  or  the  blood-veffels  there, 
fhould  be  injured:  however,  in  fuch  cafes,  hold  up  the 
tongue  of  the  patient,  and  make  an  incifion  tranfverfely 
into  the  tumor,  the  matter  being  difeharged,  drefs  wit  It 
the  honey,  of  rofes  acidulated  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
that  the  cyft  may  alfo  be  deftroyed.  See  Heifter’s  Sur¬ 
gery.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vpl.  iv.  p.  325.  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  275. 

RANUNCULOIDES  PRATENSIS,  See  Calen¬ 
dula  pratensis. 

RANUNCULUS,  Crowfoot.  It  is  a  plant  with 
pentapetalous  flowers,  that  are  alfo  rofaceous ;  they  are 
fet  in  five-leaved,  cups ;  they  are  followed  each  by  a  round 
clufter  of  naked  feeds,  and  are  perennial,  Boerhaavef 
enumerates  fixty*nine  fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  inert, 
and  others  are  very  cauftic.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the 
myofuros . 

Ranunculus  rulbosus,  vel  tuberofus  major; 
round-rooted,  or  bulbous  crowfoot.  It  hath  a 
round  tuberous  root,  the  fize  of  an  olive ;  the  leaves  are 
divided  commonly  into  three  fegments,  and  thefe  are  fur¬ 
ther  fubdivided;  the  ftalks  are  eredf  :  the  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  gloffy  yellow'',  their  cups  turned  downwards.  It 
is  common  in  pafture-grounds,  and  flowers  in  May.  This 
is  one  of  the  cauftic  fpecies. 

-  Longifolius  palustris  minor,  called  alfo 

jlammulay  spearwort,  or  smaller  water  crow¬ 
foot,  with  fibrous  roots,  long,  narrow  leaves,  accu¬ 
mulated  at  both  ends,  and  leaning  on  procumbent 
ftalks ;  it  grows  in  watery  places  or  moift  meadows, 
and  flowers  in  June.  The  roots  and  leaves  have  no  fmell, 
but  have  an  acrid  fiery  tafte.  Taken  internally,  they 
appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when  fo  far  freed  from 
the  cauftic  matter  by  boiling  in  water  as  to  difeover  no  ill 
quality  to  the  palate,-  The  effluvia  of  the  lefs  acrid  fpe¬ 
cies,  or  varieties,  cultivated  in  gardens,  when  freely  in- 
fpired,  have  occafioned  head-aches,  anxieties,  vomitings, 
and  fpafrns.  The  leaves  applied  externally  blifter  the 
part,  the  roots  do  fo  too,  and  as  fuch  have  been  ufed  ; 
their  pungency  is  diminiffied  by  drying,  and  deftro]red  by 
long  keeping.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewfis’s  Mat.  Med, 

-  Viribis.  The  name  of  a  fpecies  of  frog;  be- 

fid.es  the  term  ranunculus  is  given  to  feveral  other  of  the 
vegetable  clafs,  viz. 

Ranunculus,  ficarla  and  vernus<  See  Ci-iele- 

DONIUM  MINUS. 

-  Nemorosus.  See  Moschatellina. 

-  Phragmitis.  See  Cinomonoides. 

-  Trident  atus  vernus.  See  Hepatic  a  no* 

bilis, 

RAPA,  ?  The  Turnip,  commonly  called  theRouND- 

RAPUM.  3  ROOTED  TURNIP.  It  is  a  plant  with  a 
round  root,  with  jagged  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  with, 
fmall  round,  fmoftth,  reddifh,  or  blackifh  feeds,  lodged 
in  long  pods.  The  garden  turnip  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  va¬ 
riety  produced  by  culture  from  the  fmaller  fort,  which 
grows  wild  in  fandy  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England, 

It  is  biennial,  Botanifts  enumerate  ten  fpecies. 

‘Turnips  are  ufeful  and  agreeable  food ;  they  are  deter¬ 
gent,  laxative,  and  diuretic.  They  are  a  watery  and  ten¬ 
der  fubftance,  and  therefore  eafily  dlgefted,  and  occafion 
little  flatulency.  They  have  fome  fweetnefs,  and  do  not 
feem  to  contain  much  nourifhment  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk.  Sugar  cannot  be  extracted  from  them,  and  very 
little  amylaceous  matter-  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
white  and  yellow  ;  the  latter  has  a  fweeter  and  more  mu¬ 
cilaginous  tafte,  and  therefore  apparently  the  molt  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  more  hardy  in  fuftaining  the  winter.  Cub 
Mat.  Med.  The  liquor  prefled  from  them,  after  boiling,  » 
is  taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and  diforders  of  the  breaft; 
the  feeds  are  alexipharmic  and  diaphoretic ;  they  have  no 
fmell,  but  to  the  tafte  are  mildly  acrid.  The  female 
fpecies,  which  are  longifh,  are  thought  the  belt ;  the  male 
fpecies  is  round.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat  Med, 
This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  rapijlrum. 

RAPHANIA.  Cripple  disease;  called  alfo  cpnvul - 
fo  folonienjis,  eclampjia  typhodes,  necrojis  ojlilagmca.  It  is 
a  nervous  affedfion,  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  in  which  there 
is  a  violent  contraction 'of  the  joints,  with  convulfive  agi¬ 
tations. 
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tations,  and  great  pain  at  various  periods.  Linnaeus  givetli 
this  name  to  this  difeafe,  from  its  fuppofed  caufe,  viz.  the 
feeds  of  the  raphanus  raphaniftrum,  Linn.  i.  e.  tire  baftard 
radifh,  or  charlock.  Dr.  Rothman,  who  wrote  on  this 
difeafe,  fuppofes  it  to  be  caufed  by  the  raphanus  above 
named,  becaufe  of  its  prevalence  when  the  feeds  of  that 
plant  abounded  amongft  the  corn.  Linnaeus  alfo  having 
fed  fome  birds  with  the  feeds  of  the  raphaniftrum,  and 
finding  that  they  died  convulfed,  he  gave  this  difeafe  the 
name  of  raphania.  The  Germans  call  this  diforder, 
kriebel  krankheit.  Sauvages  names  it,  eclampfia  typhodes  ; 
alio  convulflo  raphania,  vel  ab  uflilagine. 

It  is  defined  to  be  “  a  fpaftic  contraction  of  the  limbs 
or  joints,  attended  with  convulfions,  and  excruciating  pe¬ 
riodical  pains.”  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  clafs  neurofes, 
and  order  fpafini,  in  his  Nofology. 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  Amcenitat.  Academicte,  Dr  Roth¬ 
man  gives  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  and  a  full  defcription 
of  it.  He  obferves,  that  it  had  been  frequently  epidemi¬ 
cal  in  Sweden,  notwithftanding  that  many  phyficians  think 
it  is  a  new  dillemper :  he  has  traced  it  in  the  writings  of 
many  authors,  from  the  year  1596  to  1727,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
he  adds,  that  this  dreadful  diftemper  fometimes  held  the 
fick  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  thofe  who  perifiied,  ge¬ 
nerally  funk  under  a  diarrhoea,  or  died  in  convulfions.  The 
-poorer  people  were  the  chief  fubjefts  of  this  complaint; 
they  were  ufually  attacked  in  autumn,  foon  after  eating 
bread  made  of  new  corn. 

In  order  to  its  relief,  valerian,  caftor,  camphor,  and 
other  fimilar  antifpafmodics  were  given  with  fome  advan¬ 
tage.  See  Pulteney’s  View  of  Linnaeus  ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Med.  Society,  at  Paris,  A.  D.  1779,  but  particu¬ 
larly  Dr.  E.  Rofen,  and  Dr.  Rothman’s  Difl'ertatio  Ra¬ 
phania. 

RAPHANISTRUM.  This  plant  is  fo  called  from  its 
likenefs  to  the  raphanus  minor,  with  which  it  alfo  agrees 
in  its  medical  virtues.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  fome  fpecies 
of  erticago ,  of  rapifirum ,  and  of  the  miagrum. 

RAPHANUS.  A  term  given  to  many  vegetable  pro¬ 
duces,  viz.  raphanus  aquaticus.  See  Sisymbrium 
Aquat. 

Raphanus  Hortensis,  called  alfo  radicula ,  raifort. 
Common  garden  radish.  It  is  fufficiently  known, 
not  to  need  a  defcription.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  cochlearia.  The  root  is  attenuating,  and  occafion- 
ally  carminative  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  antifcor- 
butic.  The  roots  are  more  acrid  after  drying  than  they 
are  whilft  frefli,  but  this  acrimony  is  foon  diffipated  by 
boiling.  It  is  commonly  eaten  with  its  cortical  part,  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts,  and  this  rather  ferves  as  a 
condiment  to  its  afcefcent  fubftance,  and  which  therefore 
feldom  proves  flatulent. 

-  Rustic  anus,  alfo  called  raphanus  fylveftris,  ra¬ 
phanus  marinus,  armor acia,  horse-radish.  It  is  the 
cochlearia  armoracia ,  or  cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceo- 
latis  crenatis,  caulinis  incifis  floribus  albis,  Linn.  Its 
flowers  and  feeds  refemble  thofe  of  fcurvy-grafs,  the  leaves 
are  large  and  long,  and  are  indented  about  the  edges. 
It  is  found  wild  about  the  Tides  of  ditches  and  rivulets, 
but  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purpofes  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  rarely 
perfects  its  feeds,  but  is  propagated  by  tranfverfe  cuttings 
of  the  roots. 

The  roots  imprefs  both  the  nofe  and  the  palate  with  a 
quick  penetrating  pungency ;  they  alfo  contain  in  certain 
vefiels  a  fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  in  little 
drops  upon  the  furface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  a  very  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  which  is  all  diffipated  in  drying,  and  is  carried 
off  in  diftillation,  both  by  water  and  by  fpirit  of  wine.  As 
the  pungency  exhales,  the  fweet  matter  becomes  more  fen- 
fible,  though  this  alfo  is  in  a  great  meafure  diffipated.  It 
impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit  by  infufion  or  diftillation 
very  richly  with  its  adtive  matter;  in  diftillation  with  wa¬ 
ter  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  effehtial  oil,  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  pungent.  This  root  agrees  with  creffes 
and  fcurvy-grafs,  and  differs  from  muftard-feed  in  the  vo¬ 
latility  of  its  pungent  matter,  and  its  folubility  in  fpirit. 
It  is  properly  employed  as  a  condiment  with  animal 
food,  as  it  ftimulates  the  ftomach  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Whether  externally,  or  internally  employed  it  proves  a 
ftimulant,  hence  a  rubefacient  ufeful  in  palfy,  and 
rheumatifm.  Its  infufion  formed  into  fyrup  often  cures 
hoarfenefs,  when  it  depends,  as  it  often  does,  on  the  in- 
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terrupted  fecretion  of  mucus.  It  readily  proves  emetic, 
taken  in  infufion,  and  a  large  portion  of  warm  water 
taken  after  it,  hence  it  may  be  given  as,  or  taken  with  a 
vomit.  Infufed  in  wine,  it  llimulates  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  is  thereby  ufeful  in  pally  ;  and  employed  in  la’‘ge 
quantity  it  proves  heating  to  the  body,  hence  ufeful  in 
chronic  rheumatifm,  whether  arifing  from  feurvy  or  other 
caufes.  Cut  down  into  very  fmall  pieces,  without  bruit¬ 
ing,  and  fwallowed  without  chewing,  it  may  be  taken  in 
a  large  quantity  to  that  of  a  table  fpoonful.  Berg  ius  favs, 
£^taken  in  this  manner  for  a  month  together  every  morn¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  extremely  ufeful  in  arthritic  cafes,”  per¬ 
haps  of  the  rheumatic  kind.  The  matter  of  horfe-radijh 
pafles  to  the  kidneys  readily,  and  proves  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic,  ufeful  therefore  in  dropfy  ;  and  by  promoting  urine, 
and  perfpiration,  it  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  moft 
powerful  antilcorbutic.  Held  in  the  mouth  it  proves  a 
certain  and  good  fialagogue.  The  fyrup  of  horfe-radijh 
is  made  by  infufing  one  dram  of  the  root,  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  and  forming  that  into  a  fyrup,  in  a  moderate 
heat  with  fugar. 

If  the  root  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  buried  in  dry  • 
fand,  its  virtues  are  retained  a  long  time.  Dr.  Allton 
fays,  that  it  may  be  fo  dried  as  to  powder,  and  lull  to  re¬ 
tain  an  ufeful  portion  of  its  virtue. 

The  London  College  directs  a  compound  fpirit,  called 
Spiritus  Raphani  Compositus.  Compound  spi¬ 
rit  of  horse-radish  to  be  thus  made. 

Take  horfe-radijh  root  frefh,  the  exterior  rind  of  Seville 
orange  dried,  of  each  two  pounds-;  frefh  garden-feurvy- 
grafs,  four  pounds;  bruil'ed  nutmegs,  an  ounce;  proof 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  gallons  ;  water,  a  fufficient  quantitv  to 
avoid  an  empyreuma,  diftil  two  gallons.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 
Sec  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works;  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

Raphanus  Sylvestris.  See  Lepidium. 
RHAPHONTICOIDES  LUTE  A.  See  Be  hen  Al¬ 
bum. 

RAPISTRUM,  called  alfo  lampfana,  miagro,  finapi  ar - 
venfe ,  pracox,  femine  nigro,  charlock,  chadlqck, 
ksdlock,  or  wild  mustard.  This  plant  is  called 
rapa.  All  the  fpecies,  of  which  fix  are  reckoned  by  Bcer- 
haave,  are  antilcorbutic,  but  their  efficacy  is  too  infignifi- 
cant  tc  obtain  a  place  in  practice. 

RAPOCAULIS.  See  Brassica  Congylodes. 
RAPUM  GENISTtE.  See  Grobanche. 

RAPUNCULUS.  A  plant  fo  called  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  its  root  to  that  of  rapum ;  in  other  refpects,  it 
refembles  the  campanula.  It  is  not  noted  for  its  medical 
virtues.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  cervicaria ;  a  fpecies 
of  rapuntium  ;  for  feveral  fpecies  of  campanula ,  and  vale- 
rianthemum. 

RAPLTNTIUM.  It  is  a  plant  which  much  refembles 
the  campanula  in  its  external  appearance.  One  fpecies  of 
it  bears  the  flower  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  cardi- 
nalis  fios ,  cardinal  flower  ;  but  they  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for 
fmall  rampions,  and  a  fpecies  of  rapmculus.  See  Cer¬ 
vicaria. 

RASPATORIUM,  from  raa'o,  to ferape.  Raspa¬ 

tory.  A  Surgeon’s  rasp. 

RAUCEDO,  vel  Raucitas.  An  hoarseness. 
It  is  a  diminution  of  the  voice,  fometimes  attended  with 
a  preternatural  afperity  or  roughnefs  thereof:  the  parts 
affedfed  are,  the  afpera  arteria,  and  particularly  the  la¬ 
rynx.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  it  is  generally  a  fymptoni 
of  catarrh,  but  fometimes  it  is  a  fpecies  of  par  aphonia, 
which  fee. 

Its  caufes  are,  a  fort  of  catarrh,  which  an’fes  from  too 
great  acrimony  and  vifeidity  of  the  lymph  :  in  which  cafe 
a  fmall  quantity  of  horfe-radifh  juice,  mixed  with  honey, 
may  be  fwallowed  every  morning,  with  a  draught  of  new 
milk  whey.  See  Raphanus  Rustic  anus.  2.  A  copious 
effufion  of  thin  lymph  upon  the  larynx  and  parts  adjacent ; 
and  when  from  this  caule,  relief  may  be  expected  from 
the  pulv.  e.  trag.  c.  amylo,  terr.  Japoti.  &c.  3.  In  the 

fmall-pox,  puftules  in  the  membranes  of  the  larynx,  &c. 
produce  an  hoarfenefs ,  which  is  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  at- 
tenuants  and  lubricants,  which  alfift  the  variolous  matter 
in  its  paflage  through  the  fkin.  4.  A  tumor,  or  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  or  about  the  larynx  :  to  remove  the  com¬ 
plaint  from  this  caufe,  let  vapours  of  warm  water  he 
received  into  the  throat,  or  frequently  ufe  the  following 
gargle;  R  decott.  fol.  vel  rad.  althaea:  jb  i-  fp*  am_ 

monis 
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monise  compouti,  gt.  60  m.  5.  A  drynefs  about  the 
larynx  and  the  mutcles  fubfefvient  to  fpeech.  Here 
nitrous  and  acid  attenuants,  mixed  with  diluents,  are 
very  ufeful.  6.  The  fpittle  becoming  thick  or  acrid,  hence 
a  vifcid  tough  matter  (ticks  to,  and  renders  the  furface  of 
the  larynx,  &c.  unequal,  and  confequently  the  voice 
hoarfe ;  to  remove  which  caufe,  things  that  attenuate  and 
dilute  the  lymph,  that  render  the  fpittle  thin,  foft,  and 
copious,  and  empty  the  glands,  will  be  the  proper  means  ; 
fuch  are  emollients  and  expectorants. 

In  many  inftances  the  moft  fpeedy  relief  is  obtained 
from  continuing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  for  the  fpace  of 
half  an  hour,  about  bed-time. 

REALGAR,  called  alfo  Arlada,  or  Arladas. 
A  compofition  of  fulphur,  orpiment,  or  yellow  arfenic, 
and  unquenched  lime.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  arfenicum 
album.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Elements  of  Foffilogy, 
places  the  realgar ,  or  fandaracha ,  amongft  the  cryptome¬ 
tallines,  as  a  fpecies  of  arfenic  flos.  It  is  of  a  red  colour 
ahvays  gloffy,  but  not  always  tranfparent.  It  is  fome- 
times  called  arfenicum  rubrurn. 

•  REBIS.  The  alvine  fordes  are  fo  called  by  fome  of 
the  more  ancient  authors,  it  alfo  denotes  the  hair  of 
choleric  and  plethoric  men.  Amongft  gold  refiners  it 
means  the  [enien  aurificum,  from  whence  gold  is  gene¬ 
rated;  and  is  the  gold,  and  its  own  quickfilver. — It  is 
called  by  the  barbarous  name  rebis,  becaufe  it  is  at  firft 
compofed  of  two  ingredients,  which,  at  length  by  long 
coiftion  becomes  one  in  fpecies  and  number  ;  by  fome  of 
the  more  modern  authors,  the  mcrcurius  duplicatus  philo- 
fophicus,  confiding  of  folar  fulphur  and  mercury,  is  called 
rebis.  It  is  alfo  called  Azoti-i  Aeessi. 

RECEPTACULUM  CHYLE  The  receptacle 
of  the  chyle.  It  is  alfo  called  receptaculum  Pecqueti, 
becaufe  Pecquet  firft  demonftrated  it,  diverforium,  facculus 
chyliferus.  Euftachius  and  Afellius  were  in  fome  degree 
acquainted  with  it.  It  lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  aorta, 
at  the  union  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back  with  the  firft 
of  the  loins.  It  is  a  fort  of  membranous  veficle,  of  vari¬ 
ous  fhapes  in  human  fubjeTs.  Sometimes  it  furrounds 
the  aorta  like  a  collar.  Its  coats  are  very  thin.  The 
upper  portion  is  contra&ed  between  the  aorta  and  the 
the  vena  azygos,  and  forms  a  particular  canal  which  runs 
up  through  the  thorax,  and  is  called  the  Ductus  J?ho- 
racicus,  which  fee. 

RECIPE.  Take.  It  is  ufually  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  preferiptions,  and  is  generally  wrote  thus,  R,  or 
with  the  character  for  tin  Of.. 

RECTIFICATTO.  See  Depuratio. 

RECTOR  SPIRITUS.  See  Spiritus. 

RECTUM  INTESTINUM,  called  alfo  apeuthyfminos 
location  or  longaon  archos.  The  laft  of  the  large  inteftines, 
called  the  return,  or  the  strait  gut,  is  everywhere 
covered  by  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres,  and  hath  ftrong 
circular  ones  for  expelling  the  fieces.  It  is  not  furniftied 
with  bands  as  the  colon  is,  nor  is  it  covered  with  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum,  as  are  the  other  inteftines.  At  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  return  are  certain  cryptce,  which  are.fub- 
pofed  to  be  the  feat  of  worms,  and  certain  vafcular  ridges 
between  the  cryptse  where  the  piles  are  fituateci,  which  are 
external  or  internal,  according  to  their  fituation.  This 
gut  is  a  continuation  of  the  laft  convolution  of  the  colon, 
which  having  paffed  below  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins  to 
the  infide  of  the  os  facrum,  is  bent  backward  in  the  con¬ 
cave  fide,  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  having  reached 
the  os  coccygis,  it  runs  in  the  direftion  thereof,  and 
bends  a  little  "forward,  terminating  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  os  coccygis.  The  inner  coat  is  furnifhed  with  ma¬ 
ny  glands,  which  feparate  a  mucus  to  keep  it  fupple. 
The  arteries  are  from  the  haemorrhoidalis  interna,  the 
laft  branch  of  the  mefenterica  inferior,  which  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  hypogaftrica,  and  particularly  with  the  hte- 
morrhoidalis  externa.  The  veins  are  branches  from  the 
mefaraica  minor,  or  luemorrhoidalis  interna,  which 
communicate  with  the  hypogaftrica.  The  nerves  are 
from  the  plexus  mefentericus  inferior,  and  the  plexus  hy- 
pogaftricus. 

Sometimes,  there  are  hard,  feirrhous  lumps,  without 
pain,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  return  or  near  the  anus  ; 
thefe  are  thruft  out  at  very  effort  to  void  the  (tool,  and 
then  indeed  is  perceived  a  degree  of  uneafinefs,  but  at  no 
other  time,  except  after  handling  them.  If  they  have  a 


final!  bafis,  Mr.  Pott  advifes  to  remove  them  as  (paced i i / 
as  poffible,  for  if  they  continue,  they  certainly  prove  fata fi 
In  the  inftances  that  cannot  be  removed,  the  beginning 
fymptoms-  do  not  give  any  light  into  their  nature  :  the  firft 
lymptom  is  a  feel  as  if  the  patient  wanted  to  void  a  large 
ftool ;  on  making  the  attempt,  nothing  is  voided  ;  this  un¬ 
availing  needing  is  frequently  returning  ;  at  length  he  tries 
a  glyfter,  but  when  the  pipe  is  about  to  be  introduced 
into  the  gut,  it  is  obftrudted  by  a  lump  there  ;  thus  he  is 
alarmed.  The  judicious  furgeon,  on  introducing  a  finger, 
foon  perceives  the  nature  of  the.  cafe,  but  he  only  offers  a 
palliative  remedy. 

Another  difeafe  of  this  gut,  is  a  fungous  or  general  re¬ 
laxed  date  of  its  whole  fubftancc.  When  it  is  ex¬ 
truded  through  the  anus,  it  is  bound  by  the  fphintfter 
mufcle,  and  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  fungus  with  a 
narrow  bafis ;  the  mere  fungus  is  uniform,  and  may  be 
got  round ;  it  is  foft  to  the  touch,  yet  from  the  irritation 
of  the  part  this  may  be  as  painful  as  a  cancerous  one.  It 
is,  therefore,  proper  juftly  to  diftinguifti  them,  as  the  firft 
may  be  cured,  but  the  latter  cannot.  The  cancerous  fun¬ 
gus  within  the  reftum  is  feldom  uniform,  but  generally 
unequal,  fpreading  from  a  large  bafis,  and  difeharges  an 
offenfive  ichor  or  gleet. 

RECTUS.  See  Pyramid alis  Nasi  ;  it  is  alfo  the 
name  of  feveral  mufcles  as  follow ;  they  are  fo  called  from 
the  rectilinear  diredrion  of  their  fibres. 

Rectus  Abdominis.  The  recti  mufcles  of  the  belly 
arife  from  the  os  pubis,  are  inferted  into  the  fternum, 
and  are  expanded  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  fixth, 
feventh,  and  fometimes  of  the  eighth  ribs.  In  their  courfe 
they  are  divided  into  four  or  five  portions,  by  three  or  four 
tendinous  interfedtions.  They  lay  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
belly,  immediately  under  the  integuments,  betwixt  the 
linea  alba  and  the  linete  femilunares.  The  veffels  which 
pafs  underneath  the  upper  parts  are  the  mammary  artery 
defeending,  and  its  vein  afeending  ;  thofe  of  the  lower 
part  are  the  epigaftric  artery  afeending,  and  its  vein  de- 
feending. 

-  Anterior.  See  Gracilis  anterior. 

- Attolens.  See  Ge'nio-hyoid^us. 

’-■■■  CR.URIS,  Some  call  it  redfus  femoris,  and 
others  call  it  rectus  anterior.  It  rifes  by  a  ftrong  tendon 
from  the  anterior  and  fuperior  procefs  of  the  ileum,  and 
from  the  cartilaginous  tip  of  the  acetabulum,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella. 

• - DEPRIMENS  OcULI.  I  £, 

^  >■  See  Depressor  Oculi. 

- Inferior  Oculi.  j 

- Externus  Oculi.  Sec  Abductor  Oculi. 

- Intep.nus.  See  Gracilis. 

- Internus  Major.  It  lies  before  the  redtus 

internus  minor.  It  rifes  commonly  by  fo  many  ten¬ 
dons  from  the  tranlverfe  procefl'es  of  the  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  and  fecond  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  bends 
the  neck  forward.  Window  calls  it,  redlus  anticus 
long  us. 

- Internus  Minor,  Annuentes.  Window  calls 

it  rectus  anticus  brevis.  It  is  alfo  named,  renuans  mu  [cu¬ 
ius,  and  rifes  from  the  root  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  atlas,  and  is  inferted  into  the  cuneiform  procefs  of 
the  os  occipitis,  juft  behind  the  groove  where  the  la¬ 
teral  finus  forms  the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugu¬ 
lar.  This  mufcle  gives  the  head  a  lateral  jerk  upon 
the  atlas. 

- -  Internus  Oculi.  Musculus  Inter  ior.  It 

rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  focket  near  the  hole  by 
which  the  optic  nerve  paffes  into  the  orbit,  paffes  on  the 
dde  of  the  globe  next  the  nofe,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
fclerotica.  It  draws  the  eye  towards  the  nofe.  See  Ad¬ 
ductor  Oculi. 

-  Lateralis.  It  rifes  from  the  tranfverfe  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  atlas*  and  is  inferted  into  the  os  occipitis  and 
os  temporis,  near  the  maftoid  proeefs.  It  bends  the  head 
to  one  fide. 

-  Major.  It  rifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the 

lpinal  procefs  of  the  dentata ;  it  runs  upwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  and  is  inferted  near  where  the  os  occipitis  is 
joined  to  the  os  temporis,  ferving  to  bring  the  head  back¬ 
wards.  It  is  alfo  partly  a  rotator  of  the  head,  called 
alfo  capitis  pojlicus. 

- Minoa.  This  rifes  from  the  .knob  which  an- 
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{Vers  to  the  fpinal  procefs  of  the  atks,  and  pafies  thence, 
to  the  head.  It  can  only  move  the  head  upon  the  atlas 
called  alfo  capitis  reftus  5  obliquus  minor . 

Rectus  SupeRiorOcuLi.  See  Elevator  Oculi. 

RECURRENS.  The  recurrent  nerve.  See 
Par  vagum. 

REDUC.  vel  REDUX.  A  flux.  It  is  a  powder 
by  which  calcined  metals,  or  minerals,  are  reduced  to  a 
reguline  form.  Fluxes  are  generally  either  of  tire  vitre¬ 
ous,  or  of  the  faline  kind ;  by  the  vitreous  is  meant,  all 
thofe  that  are  of  themfelves,  or  that  readily  affume  a 
gloffy  form  in  the  fire  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  glafs 
of  lead,  glafs  of  antimony,  and  borax  ;  by  the  faline  is 
meant  all  thofe  that  are  compofed  of  fait,  whether  of  ni¬ 
tre,  or  tartar,  or  the  like.  There  are  fluxes  of  a  yet 
cheaper  kind ;  fuch  are  dried  wine-lees,  dried  cow-dung, 
dried  horfe-dung,  dried  river-mud ;  fuller’s- earth,  iron 
filings,  pot-afh,  &c.  There  are  a  variety  of  compound- 
fluxes,  fome  of  which  are  better  adapted  for  fome  ores 
than  others  are,  and,  indeed,  almoft  every  operator  hath 
his  favourite  kind.  The  common  black  flux ,  fee  in  the 
article  Calcinatio. 

REFECTIVA.  See  Cardiac  a. 

REFRIGERATORIUM.  A  refrigeratory.  It 
is  the  veffel  filled  with  water,  through  which  the  worm 
pafTes  in  diftillations :  its  ufe  is,  to  condenfe  the  vapours 
as  they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

REGALIS  REGIS.  \  Q 
REGIA  AQUA.  5  oee  Nitrum- 

REGIA  VULGARIS.  See  Juglans. 

REGIMEN.  The  regimen,  or  the  regulation  of 
the  diet,  with  a  view  to  preferve,  or  to  reftore  health. 
In  chemiftry  it  is  the  regulation  of  fires. 

REGINA  PRATI.  See  Ulmaria. 

REGION ALIS  MORBUS.  An  epidemical  difeafe. 

REGISTERES.  Registers.  They  are  openings 
in  different  parts  of  furnaces,  which  are  to  be  fhut  occa- 
fionally  with  hoppers  or  burnt  clay.  By  means  of  thefe 
regijlers  the  fire  may  be  governed  as  we  pleafe,  for  their 
heat  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  the  doling,  or  opening' 
of  thefe  holes.  Thefe  holes  fhould  be  from  two  to  four 
inches  wide,  if  the  diameter  of  the  furnace  is  a  foot 
within. 

REGULIS  BARBADENSIS  vel  JAMAICENSIS. 
See  Palma  nobilis. 

REGULUS.  Thus  the  chemifts  have  called  metallic 
matters  when  feparated  from  other  fubftances  by  fufion. 
The  alchemifls  firft  invented  this  name,  becaufe  they  ex¬ 
pedited  to  find  gold  in  the  metal.  At  prefent  the  word  is 
confined  to  the  metallic  part  of  certain  femi-metals  which 
have  no  proper  name,  as  the  regulus  of  antimony,  the  re- 
gulus  of  cobalt,  the  regulus  of  arfenic,  &c.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  given  to  the  bafilifk.  See  Basiliscus. 

RELAXATIO.  See  Procidentia  uteri;  and 
Atonia. 


REMITTENTES.  Remitting  diseases.  They 
are  when  a  diftemper  abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again.  This  moft  frequently  happens 
in  thofe  fevers  which  only  go  near  to  a  diftintrt  intermif- 
fion,  without  completely  effecting  it. 

REMORA  ARATRI.  See  Anonis. 

REN  ALES  ARTERI/E,  alfo  called  arteries  cmulgentes, 
are  generally  two  in  number,  and  go  out  laterally  from 
the  lower  defcending  aorta,  immediately  under  the  me- 
fenterica  fuperior,  one  to  the  right  hand,  the  other  to 
the  left.  The  right  is  fituated  more  backward,  and  is 
longer  than  the  left,  becaufe  of  the  vena  cava  which  lies 
On  the  right  fide,  between  the  aorta  and  the  kidney ;  they 
run  commonly  without  divifion,  and  almoft  horizontally 
to  the  kidneys,  into  the  deprelfions  of  which  they  enter 
by  feveral  branches,  which  form  arches  in  the  inner  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vifcera.  From  thefe  arches  many  fmall 
branches  go  out  toward  the  circumference,  or  furface  of 
the  kidneys.  Sometimes  two  arteries  go  into  one  kidney. 
Generally  the  right  renal  artery  pafies  behind  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  renal  vein  in  the  other  fide  ;  and  the  left 
artery  firft  behind,  and  then  before  the  vein.  Sometimes 
they  fend  branches  to  the  gland ulx  renales,  membrana 
adipofa  of  the  kidneys,  and  even  to  the  diaphragm. 

Renales  Glandulae.  See  Capsule  Atra- 

BILARIAE. 

— ■ —  Ven^e,  alfo  called  cmulgentes  veru?.  Thefe  fpring 


from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  when  it  arrives  at  the  kid¬ 
neys,  into  which  thefe  branches  are  fent.  Thefe  are  the 
largeft  veins  that  go  from  the  vena  cava,  betwixt  the  liver 
and  the  bifurcation.  The  right  emulgent  is  the  fhorteft, 
becaufe  of  the  fituation  of  the  kidney ;  the  left  is  longer, 
becaufe  it  hath  to  crofs  the  trunk  of  the  aorta.  Ufually 
the  left  emulgent  vein  furnifties  the  left  fpermatic  vein. 
RENELIUS.  Snorting,  Snoring. 

RENESi  The  kidneys.  They  are  two  oblong  flat¬ 
tened  bodies,  extending  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs,  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  right  kidney  lies 
under  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  is  lower  than  the 
left,  which  is  fituated  under  the  fpleen.  The  kidneys 
are  fhaped  like  a  large  bean ;  their  circumference  is  con¬ 
cave  on  the  fide  next  the  vertebrae,  and  convex  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  The  aorta  defcendens,  and  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  lie  between  the  kidneys ,  pretty  clofe  to  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  each  of  them  commonly  fend  off  one 
capital  branch,  fometimes  two  or  three,  which  enter  into 
the  finuous  part  of  the  kidney,  and  dividing  into  two  or 
three  branches  before  it  enters,  ramifies  through  the 
whole.  With  thefe  veflels  the  nerves  enter.  The  kid¬ 
neys  are  covered  on  one  fide  by  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
whole  fubftance  is  inverted  by  a  capfula,  compofed  of 
two  laminae  connected  together  by  a  cellular  fubftance. 
The  external  lamina  is  thin  and  fmooth,  arid  makes  the 
kidney  uniform.  In  children  we  may  obferve  this  con¬ 
vex  fubftance  is  divided  into  little  lobules,  and  we  fome¬ 
times  find  it  fo  in  adults.  There  are  two  fubftances  ob- 
fervable  in  the  kidney,  the  external  or  cortical,  and  the 
internal,  which  is  called  tubular  or  mammillary,  which 
laft  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  pyramidal  portions,  about 
twelve  in  each  kidney,  whofe  points  are  received  into  the 
pelvis,  fo  that  the  cortical  part  not  only  lays  round  the 
outer  furface  of  the  kidney,  but  throws  proceffes  into  the 
interftices.  The  cortical  part  is  quite  vafcular ;  in  mi¬ 
nute  injeftions  are  obferved  certain  appendages,  called 
hy  fome  corpora  lobofa,  but  which  are  natural  cryptic, 
or  cells,  where  the  fmall  arteries  feem  to  be  expanded. 
Ruyfch  fays  they  are  arteries  coiled  up  in  a  little  fpace. 
The  veins  have  none  of  thefe  cryptic  ;  whence  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  not  extravafations ;  befides,  they  are  uni¬ 
form,  andmnly  in  the  cortical  part.  Each  mammilla  lies 
in  a  kind  of  membranous  calix,  or  infundibulum,  which 
opens  into  a  common  cavity,  called  the  pelvis,  which  is 
membranous  like  the  infundibula,  of  which  it  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation.  After  the  infundibula  have  contracted  into  a 
conical  form  round  the  apices  of  the  mammillae,  each  of 
them  forms  a  fmall  ftsort  tube,  which  uniting  at  different 
diftances  along  the  bottom  of  the  finus  of  the  kidney,  form 
three  large  tubes,  which  go  out  from  the  finus  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direction  from  above  downwards,  and,  immediately 
after,  unite  into  one  trunk,  which  is  called 

The  Ureter,  this  runs  down  obliquely,  wdth  a  fmall 
degree  of  inflexion,  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  inner-fide 
of  the  os  facrum,  and  palling  between  the  re£tum  and 
bladder,  it  terminates  in  the  latter  in  its  inferior  part, 
near  the  veficulae  feminales ;  they  perforate  each  coat 
diftin£tly  in  a  flanting  manner,  fo  that  their  oblique  in- 
fertion  anfwers  the  fame  end  as  a  valve.  The  internal  li¬ 
gamentary  membrane  of  the  ureter  does  not  end  with 
their  infertion  into  the  bladder,  but  is  continued  toward 
the  proftate  gland,  where  it  feems  to  be  inferted  ;  this  li¬ 
gament  keeps  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  from  ftretch- 
ing,  and  keeps  the  ureters  fixed.  The  fituation  of  the 
ureter,  with  refpedt  to  the  renal  artery  and  vein,  is  thus : 
the  artery  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  finus  of  the  kidney. 
and  partly  before  the  vein ;  the  vein  is  about  the  middle 
and  between  the  artery  and  the  ureter ,  which  is  in  the 
lower  part,  fomething  behind  the  vein,  and  partly  fur- 
rounded  by  a  branch  of  the  artery,  whence  appears  the 
impoflibility  of  nephrotomy,  and  that  the  operation,  how¬ 
ever  reprefented,  is  no  other  than  opening  an  abfeefs  in 
the  loin,  through  which  opening  the  ftone  paffes.  Sec 
Nephrotomia. 

Renes  Succenturiati.  See  Capsule  Atrabi- 

LIARI-ffi. 

RENISUS  Antitypus.  Resistance.  It  properly 
belongs  to  hardnefs,  which  rejijls  contact,  hence  is  it  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  that  which  is  hard.  The  renitentes 
corporis  difpefitiones,  are  the  rejijling  powers  or  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  body,  which  do  not  eafily  permit  a  paffage 
■«  to 
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k>  the  morbific  miafma,  or  contagion  ;  and  are  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  affedfed  or  injured.  In  thefe  fenfes,  Galen,  and 
Linden  make  life  of  the  word. 

RENOVA  I IO.  Renovation.  In  chemiftry  it  is 
the  reftoration  of  a  mineral  body  to  a  perfedl  hate,  from 
bne  which  is  imperfedt. 

RENUANS  MUSCULUS.  A  name  for  the  reflus 
anticus  brevis.  See  Rectus  internus  minor. 

REPELLENTIA.  Repellent  medicines.  By 
thefe  are  meant  fuch  as  prevent  fuch  an  afflux  of  a  fluid 
to  any  part  as  would  raife  it  into  a  tumor.  Whatever 
other  medicines  may  occafionally  produce  the  eftedls  of 
repellents,  thofe  Only  are  properly  of  this  tribe,  which 
cool,  dry,  aftringe,  and  ftrengthen  the  parts,  and  enable 
them  to  refill;  the  afflux  of  fuch  matter  as  is  lodged 
there. 

REPULSIO.  Repulsion.  The  caufe  which  oppofes 
itfelf  to  abfolute  attradfion  hath  been  acknowledged  by  all 
who  were  converfant  in  phyfics,  with  refpeft  to  the  celef- 
tial  bodies  ;  and  it  hath  been  termed  repuljion ,  that  is,  a 
power  as  real  as  attraction,  which  repels  bodies  after  they 
have  approached  each  other  to  a  certain  point,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  uniting  together.  This  repuljion ,  though  a 
fecond  caufe,  and  fubjedl  to  the  laws  of  attradfion,  is  pro¬ 
perly  inherent  in  matter ;  this  properly  adts  conjointly 
with  attraction  in  the  elements  of  bodies,  and  in  all  the 
operations  of  chemiftry.  It  appears  that  it  is  from  thefe 
two  effedfs  reunited,  and  from  their  different  degrees  of 
adtion,  that  the  variety  refult§,  which  is  obferved  in  the 
hardnefs  and  denfity  of  bodies.  Many  have  rejedted  this 
repuljion ,  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  had  allowed  in  fublu- 
nary  things;  but  if  we  juft  glance  on  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  chemiftry,  it  is  impoflible  to  help  admitting  a  re- 
tropulfive  property  in  bodies. 

RERATOPHITON  ARBOREUM  NIGRUM.  See 
Cor  allium  Nigrum. 

RES  NATURALES.  The  naturals.  According 
to  Boerhaave,  thefe  are  life,  the  caufe  of  life,  and  its  ef- 
fedts.  Thefe,  he  fays,  remain  in  fome  degree,  however 
difordered  a  perfon  may  be,. 

RESEDA.  See  Eruca  Sylvestris. 

RESIN  jE.  Resins.  All  forts  of  exudations,  from  ever¬ 
greens,  as  turpentine,  tar,  & c.  are  in  a  general  accepta¬ 
tion  included  under  the  name  of  refin.  Effential  oils,  in¬ 
durated  by  age,  or  by  acids,  are  called  rejins.  When 
the  effential  oil  of  the  exudations  from  ever-green  trees  is 
exhaled,  the  remaining  mafs  is  called  rejin  As  rejin  con- 
fifts  of  oil  and  acid,  it  is  artificially  produced  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  and  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the  fpirit 
of  turpentine.  The  rejina  alba  of  the  Pharm.  Edinb.  Coll, 
is  from  the  pinus  fylveftris,  and  the  pinus  abies.  The  re¬ 
jina  flava  is  alfo  from  the  fame. 

Rejins  in  general  diffolve  in  fp.  vin.  r.  It  is  chiefly  by 
this  means  that  they  are  extracted  from  the  fubjedts  in 
which  they  are  contained.  They  alfo  diffolve  in  expreffed 
oils,  and  in  effential  ones  *,  and  may  be  united  with  water 
by  means  of  the  fame  intermedia  which  render  fluid  oils 
mifcible  with  water.  In  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid,  and  in  this  ftate  they 
-may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their  refolution 
by  fire,  in  clofe  veflels,  they  yield  a  manifeft  acid,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

The  acrid  rejins  exhibited  by  themfelves  tenacioufly  ad¬ 
here  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  :  by  their  ftimulating 
power  they  irritate  and  inflame  them,  and  thus  produce 
fpafms,  inflammations,  & c.  Thefe  inconveniences  are 
remedied  by  alcaline  falts,  by  foap,  and  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  by  fugar,  if  they  are  triturated  with  the  refin,  before 
the  patient  takes  it.  Some  rub  effential  oils  with  rejins 
to  correct  them,  but  the  oil  is  foon  feparated  therefrom 
in  the  ftomach,  and  the  refin  is  rendered  more  adfive, 
and  fo  becomes  more  virulent,  or,  at  leaft,  the  fame 
effedls  being  produced  in  a  degree  by  the  oil  which  is 
obtained  from  the  refin,  the  refin  will  act  with  more 
advantage. 

Refins  adt  principally  by  irritating  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  by  attenuating  the  fluids ;  if  the  irritation  is 
quick  they  prove  emetic  ;  if  not  fo  fudden,  they  pafs  off 
by  ftool.  They  operate  more  violently  in  robuft  conftitu- 
tions  than  on  thofe  of  a  contrary  habit ;  the  veflels  of  the 
former  being  more  tenfe,  fo  lefs  capable  of  bearing  irrita¬ 
tion.  The  adtion  of  thefe  medicines  is  extended  beyond 
the  primee  vite,  as  is  evident  from  the  children  being 


purged  by  the  milk  of  thofe  nurfes  who  take  them.  ■C5cd 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works-  Didt.  of  Chern. 

-  RESINA  ANIME.  See  Anime  Flava.  This  reJ 
mains  after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ii 
the  common  rofm  of  the  fliops,  it  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of 
in  external  application.  It  forms  part  of  the  compofition 
of  feveral  plafters,  and  gives  the  name  of  one  ointment, 
unguentum  retinae  flavae.  See  Bastlicon  Unguen-. 
tum.  Lewis  fays  in  tafte  it  is  confiderably  bitter,  and 
fometimes  given  as  an  internal  corroborant,  in  preference 
to  the  turpentines  themfelves,  as  being  divefted  of  their 
ftimulating  oils.  Maderia  Medica,  p.  553. 

Resina  Tosta,  Fricta,  Nigra.  See  Colo- 
phonia. 

RESPIRATIO.  Breathing.!  It  is  the  adfion  of 
taking  in  and  difeharging  the  air  from  the  lungs.  As 
foon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  air  ruffles  into  its  lungs  and 
diftends  them,  and  as  heat  rarefies  the  air,  its  force  is  fo 
increafed,  that  by  expanding  the  lungs  the  whole  breaft  is 
diftended  :  thus  the  rarefying  air,  diftending  the  lungs, 
every  way  by  its  natural  fpring,  increafed  by  heat,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  firft  mover  in  the  adtion  of  refpiration. 
By  this  firft  diftenfion  of  the  lungs  it  happens  that  the 
blood  which  had  hitherto  paffed  by  the  foramen  ovale, 
whilft  the  foetus  continued  in  the  w  omb,  is  now  obliged 
to  take  a  different  way,  and  pafs  by  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  veins ;  and  the  former  paffage,  by  this  means,  is  ren¬ 
dered  ufelefs.  This  makes  it  neceflary  that  refpiration 
be  continued  for  ever  after  during  life. 

As  the  fpring  of  the  air  is  increafed  by  the  heat  of  the 
lungs,  fo  the  fame  air,  when  rarefied  by  the  heat  it  meets 
with,  becomes  lighter  than  the  external  air,  is  made  to  re- 
afeend  by  the  contradtion  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercoftal 
mufcles,  which  are  antagonift  powers  to  the  dilating  one 
of  rarefied  air. 

After  the  firft  expiration,  a  portion  of  the  infpired  air 
remains,  which  is  rarefied  by  the  heat  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jedfed  ;  thus  the  external  or  atmofpherical  air  again  de- 
feends  into  the  lungs  ;  and  as  in  the  firft  iniftance  of  refpi¬ 
ration  the  fame  circumftances  follow,  fo  infpiration  and 
expiration  continue  to  fucceed,  until  with  the  laft  expira¬ 
tion  death  is  ufflered  in. 

ReJ'piration  is  partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary  ; 
but,  as  we  determine  this  or  the  other  mufcle  to  adlion 
by.  the  influence  wfflich  our  wills  have  on  them,  1b  we  ex¬ 
ert  a  fimilar  power  on  the  organs  of  rejpiration  by  the 
fame  means. 

Some  affert  that  the  elevation  of  the  breaft  by  means  of 
the  intercoftal  mufcles  is  neceflary  to  infpiration ;  but  per¬ 
haps  a  due  attention  to  thefe  mufcles  will  difeover  to  us 
that  their  action  is  only  during  expiration,  and  if  fo  their 
theory  falls  to  nothing. 

On  particular  occafions,  as  in  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
other  powers  are  afliftant  in  refpiration  befides  the  air, 
the  intercoftal  mufcles,  i  and  the  diaphragm ;  and  during 
fleep,  the  air  and  the  diaphragm  are  alone,  or  very  nearly 
the  whole,  that  are  adtive  herein. 

The  ufes  of  refpiration  are  many,  fome  of  which  are 
as  follow :  by  refpiration  air  is  duly  received  into  the 
lungs,  in  order  to  the  exerting  of  our  voices :  by  expi¬ 
ration  the  defedl  of  perfpiration  through  the  rein  is  in  a 
good  degree  regulated  ;  for  much  of  the  perfpirable  mat¬ 
ter  is  carried  off- from  the  body  with  the  air  which  is  ex¬ 
pired;  and  in  cold  weather,  &c.  when  the  difeharge  is 
leffened  through  the  fkin,  there  is  a  proportionable  in- 
creafe  of  the  fame  from  the  lungs.  Again,  as  the  pulfe, 
fo  the  adtion  of  the  lungs  is  accelerated  by  heat ;  whence 
an  advantage  of  infpiration  is,  the  cooling  of  the  blood  by 
the  application  of  cold  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  pall¬ 
ing  through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  expiration,  to  carry 
off  a  portion  of  redundant  heat  along  with  the  matter 
perfpired.  Laftly,  by  the  adtion  of  the  parts  fubfervient 
to  refpiration,  the  progrefs  of  the  aliment  through  the 
ftomach,  &c.  as  alfo  of  the  faeces  through  the  inteftines, 
are  facilitated  and  haftened. 

See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  ledt.  IO.  Hoadley  on  Refpi¬ 
ration.  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Phyfic. 

RESTA  BOVIS.  Rest-harrow,  SeeANONis. 
RESUMPTIVA.  Restoratives.  They  differ 
not  much  from  agglutinant  corroboratives,  and  their 
manner  of  operation  in  the  fame  way  may  fie  accounted 
for,  only  that  reftoralives .  are  more  adhefive  and  fubtil, 
whereby  they  enter  into  the  nouriftimeat  of  the  remoteft 

parts. 
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parts.  All  under  this  elafs  are  rather  nutrirtiental  than 
medicinal,  and  repair  the  waftes  of  the  conftitution  more 
than  alter  and  redify  its  diforders.  Cordials  are  known 
by  this  name.  See  Cardiaca. 

RETE  MALPIGHI.  See  Pulmones. 

- -  Mirabile.  It  is  the  name  of  a  congeries  of 

blood-veffels  in  the  brain,  called  alfo  Dictyoides. 

- —  Mucosum  The  true  Ikin  on  its  whole  furface 

is  covered  with  two  lamelbe,  one  is  the  rete  mucofum,  the 
other  is  the  cuticula.  rEhe  rete  mucofum  is  the  principal 
feat  of  colour  in  man ;  in  Europeans  it  is  tranfparent,  in 
rnulattoes  it  is  brown,  and  in  negroes  it  is  black.  One 
ufe  of  the  rete  mucofum  is,  to  keep  the  papillae  moift, 
which  would  otherwise  grow  rough  and  unfit  for  fenfa- 
tion.  The  rete  mucofum  is  alfo  called  corpus  mucofum, 
and  corpus  reticulare.  Mr.  Sheldon  thinks  that  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  rete  mucofum  depends  on  the  blood,  which  he 
fays  is  darker  in  the  Africans  than  in  the  Europeans  :  he 
was  informed  by  a  phyfician,  on  whofe  veracity  he  had 
the  greateft  dependence,  that  the  bile  and  femen  of  the 
Africans  are  darker  than  in  Europeans.  This  obfervation 
contributes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  opinion.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  cuticle  thickens,  the  rete  mucojum  thickens  in 
proportion  ;  as  is  exemplified  by  thofe  lamime  of  integu¬ 
ments  in  the  hand  and  feet  of  Africans.  It  is  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  theibetus  of  nine  months,  the  rete  muco¬ 
fum  is  yellower  than  the  cuticle.  In  Africans  the  rete  mu¬ 
cofum  is  more  eafily  feparated  from  the  cuticle  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

RETICULUM,  the  fecond  ftomacb.  of  a  ruminating 
animal.  See  Abomasum  ;  alfo  the  omentum. 

RETIFORMIS,  called  alfo  amphibleftroides  is  an 
epithet  applicable  to  any  net-like  appearance,  and  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  coat  of  the  eye,  called  tunica  retifor- 
mis,  encircling  the  vitreous  humour  according  to  Galen. 
It  is  the  choroides,  and  forms  the  plexus  choroides, 
called  alfo  plexus  reticularis  vel  retiformis.  See  Cho¬ 
roides,  andPtExus  Choroides. 

RETINA.  Thus  the  expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve  on 
the  inner  furface  of  the  eye  is  called.  Though  this  ex¬ 
panfion  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  produdfion  of  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  fpread  like  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  from  its  refemblance  to  a  net,  is  called  retina  ; 
yet  by  laying  open  the  coats  of  the  nerve,  its  medullai'y 
fubftance  cannot  be  clearly  traced,  as  continuing  on  to 
form  it.  This  inner  coat  of  the  eye  is  molt  probably  the 
feat  of  vifion,  notwithftanding  the  objections  lately  made 
to  this  opinion. 

RETRAI-IENS  AURICULAM.  See  Abductor 
Auris. 

RETROVERSIO  UTERI.  The  retroversion  of 
the  uterus.  This  diforder  occurs  when  the  womb 
fo  falls,  from  its  natural  pofition,  that  the  urinary  bladder 
is  either  preffed  by  it,  or  drawn  from  its  ufual  place,  and 
the  fundus  uteri  preffes  upon  the  inteftinum  reCtum ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  fundus  uteri  is  thrown  upon  the  os  pu¬ 
bis,  and  its  orifice  towards  the  reCtum.  Molt  of  thefe 
cafes  happen  in  the  early  ftages  of  pregnancy,  feldom  fo 
late  as  the  fourth  month  ;  they  occafion  firft  a  difficulty, 
then  by  degrees  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  and  foon  after,  a 
fuppreffion  of  the  inteftinal  difcharge.  For  the  moft 
part  the  following  treatment  hath  been  fuccefsful.  Firft, 
the  urine  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter, 
then  a  ftimulating  clyfter  muft  be  injeCted,  that  the  in- 
teftines  may  be  duly  evacuated;  thefe  done,  place  the 
woman  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  with  her  head  down¬ 
wards,  and  by  introducing  one  hand  up  the  vagina,  en¬ 
deavour  to  draw  it  forwards,  then  with  two  fingers  in  the 
anus  endeavour  to  pufh  up  the  fundus  uteri.  See  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  inftances  of  this  nature  in  the  Lond.  Med. 
Obf.  artd  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  388,  See.  and  fee  Dr.  Hunter’s 
Tables  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.  Denman  on  the  Retrover- 
fion  of  the  Uterus.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  163. 

REX  METALLORUM.  See  Aurum. 

• -  Veget  abilium.  See  Crocus. 

REXIS  ANEBION.  See  AnchEsa. 

RHA  VERUM  AMTIQUORUM.  See  RhaBon- 

TICUM.  / 

RHABARBARUM.  RhUEARB,  alfo  called  rheum ; 
lapathum  Orientale  ;  lapathum  Chinenfe.  The  Greeks 
called  it  rhabarbarum ,  from  its  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Rha,  i.  e.  Wolga,  in  the  barbarous  coun¬ 
try  of  Ruffia.  But  the  latter  Greeks  are  faid  to  have 


called  it  barbaricum,  becaufe  it  was  brought  to  Barb  aria, 
a  country  lying  on  the  Sinus  Barbaricus,  whence  it  was 
lent  to  other  countries. 

Rhubarb  is  a  plant  of  the  dock  kind.  It  is  the  rheum 
palmatum ,  or  rheum  Chinenfe ,  foliis  palmatis  acuminatis 
feabriufeulis,  foliorum  laciniis  oblongis  acutiufculis,  Linn. 
The  leaves  are  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  acuminated,  and 
ffightly  hairy.  The  root  is  the  only  part  in  ufe  ;  it  is 
brought  from  China,  and  from  Siberia,  by  way  of  Ruffia. 
As  good  rhubarb  plants  have  been  railed  in  our  phyfic 
gardens  as  any  that  are  met  with  abroad ;  they  grow  with 
vigour  in  open  ground. 

Two  forts  of  the  roots  are  met  with  in  our  Ihops,  viz. 
one  from  Turkey,  or  perhaps  much  of  this  is  from  Ruf¬ 
fia  ;  for  in  the  Ruffian  territorites  the  fineft  rhubarb  grows 
in  large  quantities.  The  Turkey  rhubarb  is  generally 
in  flattifh  pieces,  more  compaCt  and  hard  than  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  ;  that  which  grows  in  Tartary  and  Siberia  is  in  round 
lumps,  lefs  weighty  than  the  Chinefe,  but  of  a  finer- 
grain,  and  always  perforated;  the  reafon  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight  and  form,  is  owing  to  the  different  me¬ 
thods  of  curing  them.  In  China  they  cut  their  rhubarb 
into  flices,  and  prefs  it  clofe  before  drying ;  in  Ruffia 
they  hang  it  up  to  dry  without  cutting  it  into  ilices  or 
preffing  it.  The  Chinefe  pieces  are  externally  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  within  there  is  a  mixture  of  bright  red- 
diffi  ftreaks  with  the  yellow.  The  fecond  fort  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  it  is  in  longifii  pieces,  harder, 
heavier,  and  more  compact  than  that  from  Turkey.  Dr. 
Alfton  thinks  this  as  good  as  the  Turkey  fort.  The  firft 
forts  muft  be  kept  dry,  or  they  grow  mouldy,  or  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  worms.  The  Indian  rhubarb  is  not  fo  fubject 
to  thefe  inconveniences,  and  the  finer  pieces,  after  being 
rubbed  with  the  powder  of  Turkey  rhubarb ,  are  fold 
for  it. 

Whether  rhubarb  is  of  the  Turkey  or  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  kind,  chufe  that  which  is  of  a  lively  colour  when  cut, 
that  is  firm  and  folid,  but  not  hard,  that  is  eafily  pow¬ 
dered,  and  when  powdered  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
that  on  being  chewed  imparts  to  the  fpittle  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  but  that  does  not  grow  flimy  whilft  in  the  mouth  ; 
to  the  tafte  it  fhould  be  fub-acrid,  bitterilh,  and  ftyptic, 
and  its  fmell  lightly  aromatic.- 

Rhubarb  gives  out  its  purgative  quality  moft  freelv  to 
water ;  after  digefting  it  with  water  it  becomes  inactive, 
but  after  feveral  digeftions  with  fpirit  of  wine  it  retains 
fome  of  its  purgative  virtue.  The  powder  purges  the 
moft  ;  the  next  to  it  is  an  'Infufion  in  water ;  the  ipiritu- 
ous  tinCture  purges  the  leaft,  but  hath  more  of  the  aro¬ 
ma  and  of  the  aftringency  of  this  root.  The  watery 
infufion,  when  reduced  to  an  extract,  hath  its  virtue 
much  diminifhed  ;  the  fpirituous  lofes  lefs,  to  that  3  fs„ 
of  it  will  operate  moderately,  but  not  more  fo  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  powder. 

The  London  College  directs  three  tinctures,  two  o£ 
which  are  fpirituous,  one  vinous,  and  are  thus  made. 

TiNCTURA  Rhabarbari.  ! Tinfture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces;  fmaller  carda¬ 
mom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  faffron, 
two  drams ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints :  digell  for 
eight  days  and  ftrain. 

Tinctura  Rhabarbari  Composita.  Compound 

‘Titifture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces ;  ginger,  powdered, 
faffron,  of  each  two  drams  ;  liquorice  root  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  one  pint ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine, 
twelve  ounces  by  meafure.  Digeft  for  fourteen  days  and 
ftrain. 

Vinum  Rhabarbari.  Wine  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces  and  an  half ;  fmaller 
cardamom  feeds, bruifed  andhulked,  half  an  ounce;  faffron, 
two  drams;  Span  ifh  white  wine,  two  pints;  proof  fpirit  of 
wine,  eight  ounces  by  meafure.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Thefe  are  intended  for  ftomachics  and  ftrengtheners, 
as  well  as  for  purgatives.  Spirituous  liquors  excellently 
extract  that  part  of  the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft 
qualities  refide.  When  given  in  the  firft  intentions,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  is  a  dofe ;  but  when  they  are  intended 
as  purgatives,  from  two  to  three  ounces  muft  be  given. 

The 
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The  Edinburgh  college  diredts  an  iufufion  in  water  as 
follows : 

R  Rad.  rhab.  incif.  |  i.  aq.  bullient.  jj,  i.  infund,  per 
no£t.  &  colaturae  adde  aq.  cinnam.  fp.  f  i.  When  rhu¬ 
barb  is  given  as  a  purge,  this  is  one  of  the  belt  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Whether  rhubarb  is  taken  in  powder  or  infufed  in  wa¬ 
ter,  if  the  dofe  is  mixed  with  a  dillr  of  coffee,  the  patient 
will  rarely  object  to  its  tafte. 

The  practice  of  toafting  rhubarb  is  attended  with  no 
real  advantage  ;  but  if  it  is  not  removed  from  the  fire  as 
foon  as  it  is  fit  for  powdering,  it  will  be  injured*  If,  in- 
flead  of  toafting  it,  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  thing  aftringent 
is  added,  the  end  of  toafting  would  be  better  anfwered. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  alfo  a  mild  aftringent; 
it  ftrengthens  the  inteftines,  leaves  the  belly  coftive,  and 
is  hence  preferred  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries.  In  the 
latter  of  which,  it  is  confidered  though  by  fome  as  dif- 
ferviceable  from  its  aftringent  property.  It  is  often  given 
more  with  a  view  to  its  ftrengthening  than  to  its  purga¬ 
tive  quality ;  with  refpedt  to  its  ufe  in  coftivenefs,  given 
in  the  common  way,  it  is  of  no  ufe,  but  rather  hurtful, 
from  its  producing  oppofite  effects  to  its  purgative  power, 
when  that  operation  is  over.  If  it  can  be  ferviceable  in 
this  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  only  chewed,  lefs  of  its  aftringent 
and  more  of  its  purgative  power  is  obtained  by  this  mode. 
That  which  is  bright,  of  a  light  texture,  mod  fragrant, 
and  found,  contains  lefs  refin,  in  proportion  to  its  earthy 
and  faline  parts,  than  that  which  is  heavy,  tenacious 
and  fetid ;  and  therefore  we  find  it  milder  in  its  ope¬ 
ration,  more  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  and  better  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  of  an  aftringent,  a  diuretic  or  an  al¬ 
terant  :  and  the  other  more  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  and 
to  operate  more  ftrongly  as  a  purge  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  Rhubarb  changes  the  urine  to  a  yellow  colour 
before  it  operates  as  a  purge :  it  is  a  good  fubftitute  for 
aloes  when  they  are  productive  of  the  piles,  which  are 
feldom  occafioned  by  rhubarb ;  at  the  fame  time,  as  an 
attenuant,  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  aloes.  In  acute 
fevers,  when  there  is  apprehenfion  of  producing  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  by  purging  medicines,  rhubarb  is  fafe.  In  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  rhubarb  is  doubly  ufeful ;  1  ft, 
by  carrying  off  the  peccant  matter ;  2dly,  by  ftrengthen¬ 
ing  the  bowels  againft  a  further  afflux,  A  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellency  in  rhubarb  is,  its  evacuating  vifcid  bile  when 
lodged  in  the  bile-du£ts  ;  in  this  cafe,  next  to  aloes,  it  is 
the  beft  amongft  purging  medicines ;  and  it  hath  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  aloes,  viz.  that  it  may  be  given  where  in¬ 
flammation  is  attendant,  provided  bleeding  be  premifed. 
In  grofs  habits,  rhubarb  is  an  ufeful  affiftant  to  fecure  the 
efficacy  of  the  bark,  if  joined  with  it.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Other  fubftances  in  the  vegetable  world  receive  alfo 
this  name,  viz. 

Rhabarbarum  album.  See  Mechoachana 
Alba. 

-  Diascoridis.  See  Rhaponticum. 

.  Monachorum.  See  Lapathum  Hortense. 

RHABDOIDES,  alfo  rabdoides ,  from  pa£JV<,  a  Jlrait 
twig,  and  ado;,  form.  A  name  for  the  fagittal  future. 

RHACHIS.  The  spine  of  the  back. 

RHACHISAGRA,  from  paxi;,  the  fpinc  of  the  back, 
and  ay  pa,  a  prey.  A  fpecies  of  gout  fixed  in  the  fpine  of 
tine  bcick* 

RHACHIiEI,  or  RHACHITfiE.  The  mufcles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fpine  of  the  back.  From  paws,  the  fpine 
of  the  back. 

RHACOSIS,  alfo  detritio.  Excoriation  of  the  relaxed 
ferotum. 

RHAEUM.  Rhubarb. 

RHAGADES,  from  pnyvvpu,  to  break  off.  Chaps, 
clefts,  or  fissures  in  the  fkin.  If  feated  in  the 
the  anus,  and  recent,  the  patient  muft  fit  Hill,  and  fit 
over  the  fleam  of  warm  water.  The  cerat.  lapidis  ca- 
laminaris  may  alfo  be  applied.  If  the  lips  of  thefe  fiffures 
are  callous,  cut  them,  or  otherwife  treat  them  fo  that 
they  may  become  new  ulcerations.  See  Turner’s,  Wife- 
man’s,  and  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Rhagadia  may  be  caufed 
by  extenfion,  contraction,  or  acrimony ;  and  are  amongft 
equivocal  figns  or  productions  of  the  firft  infeClion  of  the 
pox.  They  are  feated  about  the  anus  and  various  parts 
of  the  pudendum  muliebre,  corners  of  the  mouth,  noftrils, 


eye-lids,  nipples,  & c.  Thefe  chaps  iffue  forth  fometimes 
a  thin,  fharp  ichor,  which  is  either  venereal,  or  of  other 
kinds  of  acrimony;  and  at  times  are  very  painful.  If 
they  are  frefh  contracted,  they  are  not  difficult  to  remove* 
but  if  their  lips  are  deep,  callous,  and  inflamed,  difficulty 
increafes.  See  a  Treatife  on  the  Veneral  Difeafe,  by  N. 
3.  Falk,  M.  D.  edit.  2.  1774. 

Different  from  the  rhagadia,  in  appearance,  are  the 
chaps  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet ; 
joth  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  virus,  fearching 
as  it  were  for  the  cuticula,  by  which  it  is  fhrunk 
together. 

R.HAMNUS,  alfo  called  fpina  cervina,  hyppophres 
rhamnus  catharticus,  fpina  folutiva,  fpina  infedioria,  cervi 
fpina.  Buckthorn,  and  purging  thorn.  It  is  the 
rhamnus  catharticus,  or  rhamnus  catharticus,  foliis,  ovatis, 
pinis  terminalibus,  floribus,  quadrifidis  dioicis,  baccis  ni 
gris,  Linn.  It  is  a  prickly  bufh,  or  a  low  tree,  common 
in  hedges,  having  pointed  leaves;  in  June  it  produces 
fmall  green  flowers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  OCtober  it 
ripens  into  black  berries,  which  contain  a  dark  green 
uice,  with  four  feeds  in  each. 

It  is  ufual  to  find  thefe  berries  mixed  when  brought  to 
the  markets,  with  the  berries  of  the  black  elder,  and  alfo 
of  the  dog-berry  tree ;  but  they  are  thus  diftinguifhed ;  the 
juice  of  the  buckthorn  berries  is  green  ;  that  of  the  others 
not  fo,  the  buckthorn  berry  hath  four  feeds,  that  of  the 
elder  hath  but  two,  and  the  dog-berry  hath  but  one. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte ;  they  operate  brilkly  by 
{tool,  and  have  frequently  been  employed  as  hydragogues, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  occafion  drynefs  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  with  thirft,  and  griping  in  the  bowels ;  but 
if  plenty  of  warm  fmall  liquor  is  drank  during  the  opera* 
tion,  thefe  effedts  are  not  fo  much  obferved  ;  they  are 
confidered  as  draftic  purgatives. 

The  London  College  order  a  fyrup  to  be  made,  under 
the  title  of  Syrup  us  Spinas  Cervine.  Syrup  of  buck^ 
thorn ,  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  the  juice  of 
the  berries  of  buckthorn,  ripe,  and  frelh  gathered,  one 
gallon ;  ginger  bruifed,  one  ounce ;  pimento  in  powder, 
one  ounce  and  an  half ;  fugar,  feven  pounds.  Let  the 
juice  ftand  for  fome  days,  that  the  faeces  may  fubfide, 
then  {train  ;  in  a  pint  of  which,  macerate  the  ginger  and 
pimento  for  four  hours,  and  {train.  Boil  down  the  re¬ 
maining  juice  to  three  pints  s  then  add  that  part  in  which 
the  ginger  and  pimento  had  been  macerated,  and  put  to 
the  whole,  the  fugar  to  form  the  fyrup.  Pharm  Lond. 
1788.  From  one  to  two  ounces  are  given  for  a  dofe, 
but  it  is  rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  its  naufeous  tafte  and 
churliffi  operation. 

Thofe  who  fell  the  juice  often  mix  it  with  water.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  paliurus  hyppophas ,  tujuba ,  «/- 
nus  nigra,  and  frangula. 

RHAPONTICUM.  The  true  rhapontic.  It  is 
alfo  called  rhean,  rheum ;  rheum  ponticum ;  rha  verum  anti¬ 
quorum  ;  rheum  Diofcoridis ;  rhaponticum  Alpini ;  rhabar¬ 
barum  Diofcoridis ;  rhab.  forte  Diofcoridis;  English 
rhubarb.  It  is,  as  the  true  rhubarb,  a  fpecies  of  dock, 
with  fmooth,  roundiffl  leaves,  fomewhat  channelled  pedi¬ 
cles  :  itgrows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  whence 
Alpinus  brought  it  into  Europe  about  the  year  1610.  It 
bears  the  hardeft  winters  in  our  climate.  The  roots  are  of¬ 
ten  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  true  rhubarb ,  but  are  detected 
by  their  mucilaginous  tafte  when  chewed,  and  by  their  not 
tinging  the  faliva  of  fo  bright  a  yellow  as  the  true  rhubarb 
does ;  when  the  rhapontic  is  cut  through,  it  appears  re¬ 
gularly  marbled  in  a  radiated  manner ;  it  is  dufley  on  its 
furface,  and  of  a  loofe  fpongy  texture,  more  aftringent 
than  the  modern  true  rhubarb,  and  lefs  purgative ;  as  a 
purge,  two  or  three  drams  are  required,  but  it  is  a  better 
ftomachic  than  the  true  rhubarb.  See  Raii  Hift.  Tour- 
nefort’s  Mat.  Med. 

Rhaponticum  Vulg are,  called  alfo  rhaponticum 
folio  heleni  incano,  centaurium  majus ,  centaurium  magnum , 
GREAT  CENTAURY.  COMMON  RHAPONTIC.  It  is  the 
centaur ea  centaurium,  Linn.  It  is  a  large  plant,  with  leaves, 
compofed  of  oblong,  ferrated  fegments,  fet  in  pairs  on  a 
middle  rib,  edged  in  the  intermediate  fpaces  with  a  fer¬ 
rated  margin  ;  the  ftalk  divides  towards  the  upper  part  in- 
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to  fevcral  branches,  which  bear  on  their  tops  round,  fbft, 
fcaly  heads,  from  which  come  forth  bluiih  flofculi,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  down,  inclofing  the  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us 
in  gardens.  The  root  is  of  a  dark  black  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  it  is  internally  reddifh,  and  yields,  wdien  frelh,  a 
juice  of  a  deep  red.  It  hath  a  flight  lmell,  which  is  not 
difagreeable,  and  in  chewing  it  difcovers  a  vifcous  fweet- 
nefs,  and  roughnefs,  with*  fome  degree  of  acrimony.  It 
is  reckoned  to  be  an  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is 
very  much  inferior  to  the  true  rhapontic.  See  Raii  Hill. 
Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med. 

REIENCHOS.  Snoring,  alfo  Rhochmos  Ron- 
CHUS.  This  afledion  is  otherwdfe  called  Jiertor ,  which 
is  found  like  that  of  the  urchnos ,  but  greater  and  more 
manifeft.  A flertoY  is  that  found  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
made  betwixt  the  palate  and  noftrils,  by  perfons  afleep  : 
cerchon ,  or  cerchnos ,  is  that  bubbling  noife  which  is  made 
in  refpiration,  from  the  larynx,  or  the  afpera  arteria. 
Thefe  affedions  are  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of  nature. 

RHEQN,  and  Rheum.  Names  for  the  rhaponticum 
and  alfo  the  rhubarb. 

RHENOPHONIA,  i.  e.  Paraphonia  refonans.  See 
Paraphoni  A. 

RHEUMA,  from  to  flow.  A  flux,*] 

or  fluxion.  The  fame  as  catarrh.  ^ee  Ca- 

- Catarrhale,  i.  e.  from  cold.  tarrhus. 

- - Epidemicum.  i.  e.  from  contagion.  • 

RHEUMATICA.  The  Rreumatic  Fever. 

RHEUMATISMUS.  The  rheumatism,  from 
to  flow.  It  is  a  painful  difeafe,  afteding  the  intermediate 
fpaces  between  the  joints  and  mufcles  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  ;  fometimes  the  vil'cera  are  alfo  attacked.  It  is 
with  or  without  a  fever  *,  when  a  fever  attends,  it  is  called 
the  acute,  and  where  there  is  no  fever,  it  is  called  the 
chronic  rheumatifm.  The  ancients  called  all  kinds  of 
pains  afteding  the  external  parts  or  joints,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  arthritis  ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  feventeeth  century,  fome  celebrated 
French  phyficians  called  thofe  that  were  fituated  any  where 
but  in  the  joints,  that  is  in  their  tendinous  and  nervous  li¬ 
gaments,  by  the  name  of  rheumatiflm.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
the  acute  rheumatiflm  as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  pyrexiae,  and 
order  phlegmafiae.  The  varieties  of  the  one  fpecies  take 
their  name  from  the  parts  affeded  ;  as,  I.  Myofltis  ;  wdien 
the  pain  is  feated  more  in  the  mufcles  that  proceed  from 
the  joints.  2.  Lumbago  •,  when  the  mufcles  of  the  loins 
are  the  feat  of  the  complaint.  3.  Jfchias ;  when  the  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  hips  are  the  buffering  parts.  4.  Pleurodyne 
and  pleuritis  fpuria  ;  when  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax  are 
attacked. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  confidered  by  Dr.  Cullen  as 
generally  the  mode  of  an  acute  rheumatiflm  terminating. 

Whatever  part  of  the  body  the  rheumatiflm  affects,  or 
whatever  fpecies  of  this  diforder  is  complained  of,  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  is  the  immediate  feat  thereof. 

Perfons  of  any  age  may  be  afflicted  with  the  rheumatiflm, 
but  ufually  thofe  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  an  adtive  difpontion,  are  the  fubjedts  of  the  acute 
fpecies. 

The  caufes  of  which  are,  whatever  may  conduce  to  the 
produdtion  of  an  inflammation  in  the  part  affedted.  The 
chronic  rheumatiflm  hath  for  its  principal  caufes,  an  irri¬ 
tating  acrimony  in  the  juices  fecerned  into  the  parts  com¬ 
plained  of. 

The  acute  or  inflammatory  rheumatiflm  is  attended  with 
a  fever,  pains  in  the  limbs,  which  are  generally  in  the 
joints,  preventing  their  motion,  and  are  accompanied  with 
heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling  of  the  part.  When  the  rednefs 
is  fixed,  the  fever  abates,  though  with  fome  it  continues 
many  days,  always  increafing  in  the  evening.  After  fome 
days,  the  pain  commonly  quits  one  part  and  affedts  an¬ 
other,  as  from  the  knee  to  the  fodt,  from  thence  to  the 
hip,  &c.  The  feet,  ankles,  knees,  hips,  loins,  nape  of 
the  neck,  fhoulders,  fhoulder-blades,  arms,  elbows,  and 
wrifts,  are  the  ufual  feats  of  the  pain.  So  great  is  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  parts  affedted,  that  the  patient  complains  of 
the  leaft  motion,  as  when  violence  is  ufed.  The  parts  in 
which  the  pain  is  ufually  moft  afflidtive,  are,  the  neck,  the 
loins,  and  the  hips.  The  violence  of  the  acute  rheumatiflm 
feldom  continues  above  fourteen  days,  though  a  weaknefs 


and  puffinefs,  See.  will  remain  long,  or  many  months,  ef-* 
pecially  if  the  difeafe  attacks  the  patient  in  autumn.  Some, 
after  the  pains  are  gone  off,  complain  of  a  laflitude,  which 
does  not  leave  them  till  an  eruption  of  fome  kind  appears 
on  the  {kin. 

The  chronical  rheumatifm  is  known  by  the  pains,  and 
the  abfence  of  fever,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  pain, 
and  by  a  few  parts  only  being  attacked  at  once.  Generally 
there  is  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  affedted  part,  though 
fometimes  it  is  hot,  red,  and  fwelled. 

When  the  pain  is  in  the  hip,  and  extends  down  the 
thigh,  it  is  called  flciatica. 

When  the  fymptoms  of  a  fcorbutic  habit  attend  thefe 
pains,  the  diforder  is  called  a  fcorbutic  rheumatiflm. 

When  a  violent  pain  is  fixed  on  the  loins,  reaching 
fometimes  to  the  os  facrum,  attended  with  nephritic  fymp¬ 
toms,  it  is  called  a  rheumatic  lumbago  ;  in  this  cafe  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  forced  to  fit  upright,  and  to  keep  is  body  perpe¬ 
tually  forward. 

When  the  rheumatiflm  is  unattended  with  a  fever,  it 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  gout ;  when  the  loins  are 
the  feat  of  the  diforder,  care  is  required  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  gravel,  from  a  ftone  in  the  kidneys,  and  from 
an  inflammation  in  the  ureter  ;  alfo  from  an  abfeefs  in  the 
parts  about  the  loins.  A  rheumatijm  in  the  mufcles  of 
the  belly  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  colic.  One  fpe¬ 
cies  of  rheumatifm  fhould  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  from  another. 

Whilft  the  feat  of  the  pain  is  in  the  external  parts  there 
is  not  great  danger ;  but  if  the  internal  organs  are  the  feat 
thereof,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the  brain  is  attacked,  a 
delirium  is  the  confequence  \  if  the  lungs  are  affected,  a 
fuflfocation  difturbs  the  patient ;  if  the  ftomach  or  the  bow¬ 
els  are  the  feat  of  the  diforder,  an  inflammation  there  may 
be  foon  expected.  If  the  pain  continues  long  in  any  joint, 
its  motion  will  be  impaired  for  life ;  a  wry  neck  hath 
fometimes  been  the  confequence  of  preceding  rheumatic 
pains.  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  oblerves,  that 
wherever  a  rheumatifm  is  feated,  that  part  never  fweats, 
and  that  as  foon  as  a  fweat  can  be  raifed  in  the  pained 
part,  the  diforder  will  be  conquered ;  it  may  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  in  either  the  acute  or  chronical  rheu¬ 
matifm  the  fymptoms  vanifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  free 
perfpiration  comes  on,  and  the  fame  is  obferved  on  the 
parts  affeded,  and  the  urine  is  turbid  and  copious,  a  cure 
may  certainly  be  expeded. 

The  indications  of  cure  will  be,  to  diminifh  the  fever, 
when  attendant,  and  to  moderate  the  pain  ;  to  dlfl'olve 
and  eliminate  the  morbid  matter,  and  to  ftrengthen  the 
weak  parts. 

As  to  the  acute  rheumatifm,  an  obftruded  perfpiration 
and  an  inflammatory  diathefis  conftitute  the  moft  general 
caufes.  This  laft  concurring  caufe  muft  be  immediately 
removed  ;  for  whilft  it  itibfifts,  a  perfpiration  is  not  to  be 
expeded,  and  hence,  as  in  other  inflammatory  dil'orders, 
we  are  in  general  to  proceed,  and  have  recourfe  to. 

Bleeding.  By  this  operation  the  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  is  abated,  and  though  the  pains  ftill  continue,  the 
patient  is  not  fo  reftlefs,  the  tenfion  of  the  veffels  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  fever  reduced,  and  makes  room  for  attenuants 
and  diluents.  But,  as  fizy  blood  is  no  rule  for  bleeding 
in  this  diforder,  fo  very  free  difeharges  this  way  do  but 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  chronic  rheumatijm.  When 
weakly  people  are  attacked  with  the  acute  rheumatifm , 
much  care  is  required  before  bleeding  is  preferibed ;  for, 
if  imprudently  admitted  of,  it  produces  diforders  in  them 
that  are  not  removed  but  with  the  greateft  difficulty  ;  in 
fuch  patients,  a  cooling  but  moderately  nourifhing  diet 
ftiould  be  ufed  ;  whey,  for  inftance,  may  be  lubftituted 
inftead  of  bleeding.  Bleeding  is  fafe  and  ufeful  when 
the  fymptoms  are  violent  and  threatening,  as  when  the 
fever  is  violent 5  when  the  wandering  pains  fhift  fuddenly 
from  the  extremities  to  the  internal  parts,  and  affed  the 
fides  or  the  breath. 

Clysters  or  purges.  A  laxative  clyfter  may  be 
given,  and,  if  the  head  is  uneafy,  repeat  the  clyfter  every 
night  and  morning :  but,  in  general,  a  cooling  purge, 
given  every  other  day,  or  as  may  feem  neceffary,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  clyfters :  when  bleeding  is  required,  a  purge 
would  be  given  after  each  time  the  blood  is  taken  away. 
Clyfters  with  nitre,  for  moderating  the  fever,  are  ufeful ; 
but,  for  purging,  give  medicines  by  the  mouth.  If 
purges  are  duly  adminiftered,  lefs  blood  may  be  taken 
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away,  and  opiates  can  be  more  freely  ufed.  Indeed,  in 
conftitutions  that  are  rather  ferous  than  fanguine,  purg¬ 
ing  is  more  the  proper  evacuant  than  bleeding  is.  & 

Nitre.  In  the  inflammatory  rheutnatifm  this  fait  is 
peculiarly  ufeful  ;  it  may  be  diflolved  in  every  draught  of 
the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  as  freely  as  the  ftcmach 
will  admit  it.  In  the  decline  of  acute,  and  in  every  ftage 
of  chronical  rheumatifms ,  it  may  be  given  to  advantage 
in  conjunbtion  with  the  fal  c.  c.  Imperial  water,  fo 
called  is  an  agreeable  liquor  for  common  drink,  and  may 
be  freely  taken. 

Opium.  The  pains  are  moftly  ihcreafed  in  the  night, 
whence  opiates  are  given,  but  bleeding  fhould  be  premif- 
ed,  and  purges  adminiftered  as  above  mentioned;  other- 
wife  the  advantages  from  opium  will  not  equal  the  incon¬ 
veniences  they  often  occafion.  When  this  medicine  is 
allowed  and  excites  a  fweat,  it  fhould  be  given  rather  to 
moderate  the  pain  than  to  caufe  fleepinefs.  Hence  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder,  or  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
are  the  beft. 

Guaia  cum.  The  tinfture  of  this  gum  maybe  given  j 
from  3  ii.  to  %  fs.  twice  a  day  in  any  thing  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  drinks  ;  if  it  paffes  off  too  freely  by  ftool,  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  tinbl.  opii  to  each  dofe. 

Antimony.  The  preparations  from  this  drug  which 
pafs  off  by  perfpiration  are  never  to  be  omitted  ;  they  may 
be  given  at  proper  intervals,  betwixt  the  dofes  of  fuch 
other  medicines,  as  circumftances  may  require. 

The  bark.  In  old  chronic  rheumatifms,  when  the  blood 
is  poor,  the  bark  is  the  principal  remedy,  if  given  when 
free  from  febrile  fymptoms.  And  in  the  acute  rheuma- 
tifm ,  as  foon  as  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an  intermit¬ 
tent,  the  bark  is  neceffary ;  and  whether  it  intermits  or 
not,  as  foon  as  plentiful  fweats  break  out,  and  the  urine 
depofits  a  copious  fediment,  the  bark  will  fhorten  the 
difeafe. 

Warm  baths.  They  maybe  made  of  pure  foft 
water,  and  heated  fo  as  juft  to  produce  an  agreeable  fen- 
fation  in  the  fkin.  In  thefe  the  patient  may  be  placed 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances 
indicate  ;  and  then  being  preferved  from  cold,  he  muft  be 
rubbed  dry,  and  put  between  blankets,  if  polhble  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  perfpiration. 

Blisters,  if  placed  on  the  part  affebled  are  fome- 
times  ufeful.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  they  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs  if  applied  before  the  fwelling  comes  on.  In  chro¬ 
nic  rheumatifms  their  efficacy  is  more  frequently  ufeful. 

After  the  cure,  the  cold  bath  is  beneficial  in  prevent¬ 
ing  returns  ;  and  the  ftrength  fhould  be  confirmed  by  the 
ufe  of  bitters,  aromatics,  and  chalybeates. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms ,  mild  mercurials  given  in 
fuch  dofes  as  not  to  folicit  the  excretions  too  much  ;  daily 
friblions,  with  a  flannel  cloth,  particularly  on  the  parts 
that  are,  or  were  pained  ;  blifters  on  or  near  the  fuffering 
part;  iffues  in  the  infide  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  thigh; 
and  a  decoblion  of  the  rad.  feneka,  which  is  called  a  fpe- 
cific,  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  on.  The  tinbl.  guaiac. 
in  large  dofes,  is  alfo  of  Angular  efficacy ;  alfo  the  ol.  te¬ 
rebinth.  &c. 

If  "with  rheumatic  diforders,  there  is  a  fcorbutic  habit, 
the  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  &c.  fhould  be  both 
drank  and  bathed  in. 

In  the  lumbago,  apply  iffues  and  blifters  on  the  thigh, 
and  then,  having  premifed  proper  evacuations,  opiates, 
and  mercurial  alteratives  if  properly  perfifted  in,  will 
moft  effeblually  anfwer  the  expeblations  of  the  patient. 
See  Wallis’s  Sydenham;  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Phyfic ;  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  p. 
Q — 37.  London  Pra£Iiceof  Phyfic,  edit.  4.  Kirkland’s 
Med.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

RHICHNOSIS.  Lean  and  wrinkled. 

RHIGOS.  Rigor.  When  any  fenfible  part  of  the 
body  is  affebled  with  fpafms,  all  the  other  parts  are  readily 
drawn  into  confent  with  it ;  hence  the  horror  and  rigor 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  coldnefs,  & c.  Irritation 
in  the  primse  via  is  often  the  caufe.  Galen  fays,  a  rigor 
is  a  ftrong  and  urgent  fenfe  of  a  refrigeration  of  the  na¬ 
tural  heat.  Rigor  fpnretimes  fignifies  an  inflexible  hard- 
nefs  and  tenfion  of  the  nervous  and  mufcular  parts,  but 
thefe  are  better  exprefl'ed  by  the  word  rigiditas.  Others 
define  a  rigor,  as  being  a  general  chillynefs,  with  a  fenfe 
of  coldnefs  inwardly,  and  a  contraction  of  the  lower 
jaw. 


RLIOCAS.  The  watery  eye. 

RHOCHMOS.  Snoring,  or  fnorting  through  the 
fauces. 

RHODACINA  RHODACINEA.  SeePEiisicA. 

RHODIA,  1  alfo  called  rhodia  radix,  ar.acampjircs, 

RHODIOLO,  f  telcphium,  luteum  minos.  Rose-root, 
Or  rose-wort.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  orpine  ;  its  dried  rocs 
i'mell  like  th edamafk  rofe. 

RHODINA  RADIX.  See  Asp alatii us. 

RHODIUM,  \  o  A 

T  ’  V  See  Aspalathus. 

- Lignum,  \ 

RHODODENDRON,  ?  The  dwarf  ro3e-ba  y, 
RODODAPHNE.  J  See  Nerion. 

Rhododendron  Chrysanthemum,  foliis  ob- 
longis  impunblatis  fuprafeaubris  veiiofiffimls  corolla  ro- 
tata  irregulari,  gemma  florifera  ferrugino-tomentofa,Linn. 

This  ipecies  of  dwarf  r  of  e-bay  hath  been  recommended 
in  rheumatic  pains,  particularly  the  chronic  kind.  Dr. 
Kolpin,  of  Alten-ftetin,  ufed  an  infufion  of  it  in  water, 
kept  twenty-four  hours  in  nearly  a  boiling  heat.  The 
porportion  was,  from  two  drams  of  the  leaves  and  tops 
of  the  plant  to  half  an  ounce,  to  ten  ounces  of  water ; 
the  dofe  two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  after  a-  few  hours, 
and  continued  as  required.  Dr.  Home  obferves,  in  his 
Clinical  Experiments,  See.  that  it  is  aftringent,  and  pow¬ 
erfully  fedative ;  he  directs  it  in  infufion,  from  half  a 
dram  to  three  drams  for  a  dofe.  Dr.  Kolpin  remarks, 
with  refpebt  to  the  infufion  of  this  vegetable,  that  when 
taken  internally,  it  produces  a  feverifh  heat,  a  kind  of 
intoxication,  and  fometimes  a  ftupor  and  lofs  of  the 
fenfes  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  patient  feels  a  fingular  prick¬ 
ing  fenfation  in  his  limbs,  or  other  parts  of  his  body ; 
the  intoxication  foon  goes  off,  leaving  behind  it  neither 
head-ach  nor  naufea.  During  the  heat  produced  by  this 
remedy,  the  patient  complains  of  intenfe  thirft,  and  if 
cold  water  is  drank  in  this  ftate,  there  enfues  a  violent 
but  falutary  vomiting,  efpecially  in  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  Befides  the  vomiting  and  purging,  this  medi¬ 
cine  produces  a  fweat  on  the  parts  affebled  with  the  rheu- 
matifm  or  gout;  Large  dofes  produce  a  ftupor  and  an¬ 
xiety.  In  fome  inftances  the  pains  grow  worfe  on  the 
firft  ufe  of  the  infufion  ;  but  this  increafe  of  difeafe  is  foon 
followed  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  relief ;  inftead  of 
quickening  the  pulfe,  it  renders  it  weaker  and  flower.  In 
the  inftances  of  venereal  rheumatifm,  its  effebls  are  very 
confiderable.  Many  who  drank  this  infufion,  complained 
of  a  heat  and  conftriblion  in  the  fauces  ;  a  proof  that  the 
plant  poffeffes  a  little  acrimony ;  but  this  effect  fpeedily 
paffes  off.  In  robuft  habits,  it  operates  quickly,  and 
with  a  degree  of  violence ;  in  the  infirm  and  feeble,  it  is 
very  flow  in  its  effebls,  hence  in  fuch  inftances  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  not  be  uneafy  to  increafe  the  dofe. 

RHOMBOIDES  MUSCULUS,  from  \o^0;,  a  four- 
fquare  figure ,  and  £/&>?,  form.  It  rifes  from  the  ligamen- 
tum  colli,  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth  dorfal ;  and  is  likewife  attached 
below  to  fome  of  the  ribs :  it  runs  beneath  the  latiffimus 
dorfi,  and  is  inferted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula,  to  bring  it  upwards  and  Backwards.  Some 
divide  the  rhomboides  into  the  major  and  minor  ;  and,  if 
fo,  the  minor  is  above,  the  major  below. 

RHOPALOSIS.  See  Plica  PolonicA. 

RHUS,  from  to  flow ,  becaufe  it  ftops  fluxes.  It 

is  alfo  called  rhus  obfoniorum,  and  coridriorum.  Com¬ 
mon  SUMACH. 

It  is  a  ffirub,  or  low  tree,  with  oval,  pointed,  ferrated 
leaves,  and  clufters-  of  yellowiffi  or  greeniffi  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  followed  by  a  fmall,  red,  flattifh  berry,  includ¬ 
ing  a  roundiffi,  reddiffi,  brown  feed.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  berries  have  an  acid,  auftere  tafte,  are  cooling  and 
reftringent.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  are  reftringent  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  dyers.  See  Tournefort’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chern.  Works. 

Rhus  myrtifol.  Belgica.  See  Myrtus  Brab. 

• - Sylvest.  See  EloeagnuS. 

RILYAS  or  RHCEAS,  from  j£*>,  fluo,  to  flow.  Though 
the  exiftence  of  this  difeafe  is  doubted  by  fome,  ftill  we 
have  deferiptions  given  of  it  by  Galen:  he  fays,  it  is 
an  affeblion  of  the  eye,  diametrically  oppofite  to  Encan- 
this,  confifting  of  a  too  great  diminution  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  caruncle,  in  the  larger  angle  of  the  eye.  Riverius 

>  allows 
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or 


allows  the  caufe  of  It  to  be  a  confuming,  exficcating 
corrofive  matter,  and  fo  it  either  fucceeds  or  accompa- 
fiftula  lachrymalis;  according  to  Fof.siUS,  eyes 


me 


thefe  inftanceS.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  The  chief  vir¬ 
tue  of  thefe  flowers  is  fuppofed  to  be  flightly  aftringent* 
The  London  College  have  feveral  preparations  of  the 
firft. 

Aqua  Rosae.  Rose-Water. 

Take  of  the  frefh  petals  of  damalk  rofes ,  the  white 
heels  being  cut  off,  fix  pounds  ;  water  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  empyreuma ;  draw  off  one  gallon. 

CONSERVA  ROSiE  RUBRAE.  CONSERVE  of  itED  ROSES.' 
The  leaves  of  the  red  rofes  are  here  employed,  the 


thus  affedted  are  denominated  by  AetiUS  pvaj'es,  vel| 
otpQa^oi.  W Allis’s  Nofologia  Methodica  Ocu- 

lorum. 

RHYSSEMETA.  A  wrinkled  face. 

RIBES.  l  The  common  red  currants,  grof- 
RIBESIUM.  J  fularia  non  fpinofa.  The  different  forts 
have  a  cool,  acidulous,  fweet  tafte,  agreeable  both  to  the 
palate  aftd  the  ftomach ;  they  agree  in  general  with  the 
fummer  fruits  in  their  medicinal  qualities.  They  have  a  1  heels  being  taken  off,  and  the  flowers  gathered  before 
large  proportion  of  acid,  and  though  they  fhould  be  more  the  petals  have  unfolded  themfelves,  and  treated  in  the 
fweet  than  the  goofeberry,  the  latter  is  preferable,  be-  fame  manner  as  the  wormwood;  fee  Absinthii  mari- 
caufe  they  can  be  taken  without  the  hulk.  timi  conserva.  The  virtue  of  the  rofes  is  fuppofed 

RICAt,  pmog.  A  covering  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  to  be  found  in  this  compofition,  and  probably  their  bell 
and  other  women  during  the  time  of  facrifices ;  hence  effedt  will  be  produced  when  given  in  fubftance,  and  in 
rica,  the  kerchief.  confiderable  quantity.  In  phthifical  cafes  much  has  been 

Kerchief  (the  great).  The  French  call  it,  le  grand  cou-  faid  in  favour  of  thefe  flowers,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
vre  chef.  It  is  ufed  after  trepanning,  &c.  It  is  made  I  that  aftringents  internally  given,  may  contribute  to  the 
of  a  fquare  cloth,  and,  when  dexteroufly  applied,  it  keeps  cure  of  certain  ulcers.  However,  where  thefe  have  been 
the  dreffmgs  on.  As  to  the  method  of  applying  it,  fee-  confidered  as  ufeful,  they  have  always  been  joined  with 
ing  and  pradtifing  only  can  obtain  a  dexterity  therein.  a  .diet  of  milk,  and  farinacea,  and  gentle  exercife  in  open 
Kerchief  (the  triangular).  The  French  call  it,  couvre  air.  At  moll  two  parts  of  fugar,  to  one  of  rofes ,  would 
chef  en  triangle.  It  is  a  fquare  cloth,  folded  in  the  form  be  fufficient,  and  afford  a  better  medicine  than  when 
of  a  triangle.  The  middle  of  the  longeft  fide  of  which  mixed  with  three 
is  applied  to  the  forehead,  the  two  ends  of  the  fame  tied  j  ^/[EL  ROSiE. 
behind  the  head,  and  the  angle,  which  falls  behind  the 
head,  fecured  there  to  the  confined  ends  of  this  kerchief. 

Its  ufe,  in  general,  is  to  fecure  the  dreffmgs  on  the  face 
and  head. 

RICINI  OLEUM.  CicinumI 


LIoney  of  Roses,  formerly  Mel 
Rosaceum. 


1 


See  Cataputia. 


See.  See  Cata- 


oleum,  called  alkcrva , 

RICINOIDES. 

RICINUS. 

Ricinus  Americanus  major, 
putia  minor.  See  Cassada. 

- 'Nov.Hyspan.  See  Hucipockotl 

RICINOIDES.  See  Heleotropium  tricoccum. 
RIGOR.  SeeRHiGos. 

Rigor  nervosus.  See  Tetanus. 

RlNiEUS.  See  Nas alis. 

RISAGALLUM.  'See  Arsenicum  album. 
RISAGON.  See  Cassumuniar. 

RISUS  SARDONICUS,  called  alfo  Gelafmos.  See 
Spasmus  Cynicus. 

RIVINIANdE  GLANDULiE.  See  Sublinguales 

GLANDULA. 

ROB,  alfo  called  Robub.  See  Extract  10  and  Sapa 
RGBINIA.  False  acacia. 
j  RODATIO.  Too  fhort  eye-lalhes 
See  Secole. 


Take  the  petals  of  the  red  rofe  not  yet  unfolded,  the 
heels  being  taken  off,  firfh  dried,  four  ounces ;  boiling 
diltilled  water,  three  pints  ;  clarified  honey,  five  pounds ; 
macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  fix  hours;  afterwards 
with  the  {trained  liquor  mix  the  honey,  and  boil  the 
mixture  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

Syrupus  Rosas.  Syrup  of  Roses. 

Take  of  the  petals  of  the  damalk  rofes  dried,  feven 
ounces ;  purified  fugar,  fix  pounds ;  diltilled  water  boiling, 
four  pints  ;  macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  ftrain,  evaporate  the  {trained  liquor  to  two 
pints  and  an  half,  and  add  the  fugar  to  form  the  fyrup. 
For  infants  the  dofe,  as  an  aperient,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce.  Though  the  purgative  effedt  of  this  is  e£» 
teemed  very  inconfiderable. 

Infusum  Rosae.  Infusion  of  Roses  formerly  called 
Tinctura. 

Take  the  petals  of  the  red  rofe  in  bud,  the  heels  taken 
off,  half  an  ounce ;  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drams  by 
weight;  boiling  diltilled  water,  two  pints  and  an  half; 
purified  fugar,  one  ounce  and  an  half.  Pour  the  water 
firft  to  the  petals  in  a  glafs  veffel,  then  add  the  acid,  and 


ROGGA  _ _ 

RONCHUS.  Snorting  or  fnoring  through  the  fauces.  |  maJcerjl^e  ^ie?1  ^or  an  hour;  ftrain  the  liquor  cold, 
RORELLA 


ROUDA.  >See  Ros  solis. 

ROSA  SOLIS.  3 

ROS  CALABRINUS.  See  Manna. 

ROSA.  The  rose.  Miller  enumerates  no  lefs  than 
forty-nine  fpecies  of  this  flower,  amongft  which  the  white, 
the  damalk,  and  the  red,  are  in  ufe 

White  rofes  are  the  weakeft,  fo  that  when  the  damalk 
rofa  pallida  vel  rofa  centifolia,  Linn,  can  be  had  in  fuffi¬ 
cient  quantities,  they  only  are  ufed.  They  give  out  their 


and  add  the  fugar.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

The  virtue  of  this  laft,  though  an  elegant  preparation 
is  confidered  to  confift  more  in  the  vitriolic  acid  than  the 
rofes.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Rosa  Canina  &Sylvestris.  See Cynosbatos 
rosacea. 

ROSACEA.  See  Gutta  Rosacea. 
ROSMARINUS.  1  called  alfo  libanotis  coronaria . 
RORISMARINUS.  j  Common  rosemary.  Rof- 
marinus  officinalis  latifolia,  Linn.  The  flowers  are  called 


agreeable  feent  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit,  but  moft  fo  I  anthos  in  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfary.  Rofemary  is  a  large 
to  the  latter.  They  do  not  lofe  much  by  drying,  if  care-  I  lhrubby  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  ftiff  leaves  fet  in  pairs. 


fully  managed,  nor  do  they  foon  lofe  their  qualities  by 
keeping.  On  diftilling  large  quantities,  a  frnall  portion 
of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  is 
obtained ;  it  concretes  in  a  flight  degree  of  cold :  both 
the  water  and  the  oil  are  chiefly  ufed  as  perfumes. 

The  red  rofes  have  but  little  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
pale  fort;  to  the  tafte  they  are  bitterifh  and  fomewhat 
aftringent.  They  are  the  rofa  Gallica,  or  rofa  Germani- 


of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath,  with 
flowers  of  a  pale  bluifh  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  wild  in  dry 
gravelly  ground.  It  is  common  in  our  gardens,  where 
it  fmells  ftronger  in  proportion  as  the  foil  is  dry  and  gra¬ 
velly. 

Rofemary  hath  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  bitter  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  lavender, 


bus  ovatis  pedunculifque  Hifpidis,  caule  petiolifque  Hif-lbut  more  of  a  camphorated  kind;  the  leaves  and  tender, 
pido  accileatis,  flore  rubro  multiplied,  Linn.  The  aftrin-  tops  are  the  ftrongeft ;  next  to  thefe  the  cup  and  the 
gency  is  the  greateft  before  the  flower  opens,  and  this  flowers.  The  flowers  by  themfelves  are  much  the  weakeft, 
quality  is  improved  by  hafty  drying  in  a  gentle  heat,  but  but  moft  pleafant ;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  cup  that  the  adtive 
by  flow  drying,  both  the  colour  and  aftringency  are  im-  matter  of  the  flowers  refide  ;  for  the  bluiffi  petalum,  care- 
paired.  They  give  out  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  fpi-  fully  feparated,  hath  but  little  either  of  fmell  or  tafte. 
rit.  Water  they  tinge  with  a  deep  red,  and  fpirit  with  a  The  calices,  or  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  efpecially  thofe 
pale  one.  The  extract  from  a  watery  infufion  is  auftere,  I  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  retain  the  medicinal 
bitter,  and  fubfaline ;  that  from  fpirit  more  fo  in  each  of  |  power  in  the  greateft  degree ;  they  are  faid  gently  to  fti- 
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ftimulate  the  nervous,  but  fcarcely  1 6  affect  tlie  fanguife- 
rous  fyftem.  For  diftillation,  they  are  beft  ufed  in  fome- 
what  a  dry  ftate. 

The  leaves  and  tops  give  out  their  virtue  completely  to 
rectified  fpirit,  which,  when  diftilled  frorh  them,  be¬ 
comes  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  fragrance, 
leaving,  however,  in  the  extract,  the  greateft  fhare  of 
both  their  flavour  and  pungency. 

The  adlive  matter  of  the  flowers  is  more  volatile  than 
that  of  the  leaves,  the  greateft  part  of  it  arifing  with  fpi¬ 
rit  ;  the  Hungary  water  is  a  ftrong  fpirit  diftilled  from  the 
flowers. 

Spiritus  Rorismarini.  Spirit  of  Rosemary. 

Take  of  the  frefh  tops  of  rofemary,  one  pound  and  an 
half ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon.  Diftil  in  a  water 
bath,  five  pints.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

This  is  the  aqua  Hungarica,  but  to  make  it  in  perfec¬ 
tion  the  fpirit  mult  be  very  pure,  the  leaves  at  their  full 
growth,  gathered  without  bruifing,  and  committed  to 
diftillation.  If  the  flowers  were  hung  in  the  ftill,  or  re¬ 
tort,  in  a  wicker  baiket,  the  fpirit  being  firft  put  therein, 
and  a  gentle  heat  applied  juft  fufficient  to  make  the  fpirit 
rife,  the  vapour  lightly  percolating  through  the  flowers, 
will  imbibe  their  fine  parts,  and  leave  their  groffer  be¬ 
hind. 

Pure  fpirit  extrafts  in  great  perfe&ion  all  the  aroma  of 
the  rofemary ;  but  in  diftillation,  it  leaves  fo  much  behind, 
that  the  refinous  mafs  left  upon  abftradting  the  fpirit, 
proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant. 

Aqueous  liquors  extradl  a  ufeful  portion  of  the  virtues 
of  rofemary  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  by  diftillation. 
Along  with  the  water  arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  is  light,  thin,  pale,  and  almoft  colour- 
lefs  ;  it  hath  a  caft  of  a  green  and  yellow. 

See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  Rosma¬ 
rinus  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  hippopotamus. 
ROSMARINUM  STiECHADIS  FACIE.  See 

POLIUM  CRETICUM. 

ROS  SOLIS,  alfo  called  rofa  foils,  rorella,  fponfa  foils , 
rorida.  Red-rot,  sun-dew.  It  is  a  fmall  low  plant, 
with  a  little  fibrous  root,  from  which  fpring  fmall,  round, 
hollowifh  leaves,  on  foot-ftalks  of  about  an  inch  long, 
covered  with  fhort  red  hairs,  which  makes  the  whole  leaf 
appear  red.  It  grows  in  boggy  ground,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Some  commend  it  as  a  cordial,  but  it  is 
injurious  to  cattle  if  they  happen  to  eat  it,  and  is  very 
cauftic,  fo  it  hitherto  hath  not  obtained  a  place  in  prac¬ 
tice.  See  Raii  Hift. 

ROST!  ODORtE  LIGNUM.  See  Aspalathus. 

ROSTRUM  LEPORINUM.  The  piece  of  fleffi 
which  hangs  betwixt  the  divifion  of  the  hare-lip.  The 
hare’s-lip  is  alfo  thus  named. 

ROTATOR  MINOR.  The  lesser  trochanter. 

Major,  )  ^e  greater  trochanter. 

-  Natis.  3 

ROTULA.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  patella.  In  phar¬ 
macy  it  is  a  troche.  It  fignifies  a  little  wheel. 

ROTUNDA  LIGAMENTA.  The  round  liga¬ 
ments.  On  each  fide  of  the  womb  there  is  or.e;  they 
are  too  vafcular  ropes,  compofed  of  arteries  and  veins, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves,  arifing  from  the  fundus  uteri, 
and  running  under  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligaments 
to  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  pafling  under 
Poupart’s  ligament,  are  loft  on  the  crural  veffels,  &c.  or 
vice  verfa,  they  run  in  a  contorted  form,  and  thus  are 
capable  of  being  lengthened.  It  is  probable  that  the 
nerves  of  thefe  ligaments  being  compreffed  in  time  of  la¬ 
bour  between  the  uterus  and  abdominal  mufcles,  caufe 
the  pain  which  the  patient  feels  and  complains  of  in  the 
infide  of  her  thighs. 

ROTUNDUS  MUSCULUS.  The  round  muscle. 

ROUCOU.  See  Achiotl. 

RUBEDO.  Maculosa  simplex. — Pustulosa, 
ulcerosa.  See  Gutta  rosacea. 

RUBEOLA.  The  measles.  See  Morbilli  ;  and 

RUBIA  SYNANCHICA. 

Rubeola  Montana  ordora.  See  Asperula. 
RUBERCUM  MACULIS.  See  Giteta  rosacea. 
RUBETA.  See  Bufo. 


RUBIA,  alfo  called  rubla  tindftorum,  Linns  Erythro - 
danum ,  rubla  major.  Madder.  Rubla  foliis  annuis,’ 
caule  aculeato,  Linns  The  root  is  called  radix  ru * 
bra. 

It  is  a  rough  procumbent  plant,  with  fquare  jointed 
ftalks,  and  five  or  fix  oblong  pointed  leaves,  fet  in  form 
of  a  ftar  at  every  joint ;  on  the  tops  come  forth  gteenifh 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  two  black  berries* 
The  root  is  long,  flender,  juicy,  of  a  red  colour  both 
externally  and  internally,  with  a  whitiffi  woody  pith  in  the 
middle.  It  is  perennial,  and  cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  for  the  ufe  of  dyers. 

The  roots  are  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  auftere ;  they 
have  but  very  little  fmell.  They  impart  to  Water  a  dark 
red  tintture  ;  to  reftified  fpirit  and  diftilled  oils  a  bright 
red.  Both  the  watery  and  the  fpirituous  tindlures  tafte 
ftrongly  of  the  madder.  T aken  internally  it  tinges  the  urine 
red  and  milky  ;  and  if  fowls,  &c*  have  it  mixed  with  their 
food,  their  bones  become  red  and  brittle,  but  the  fleffi  and 
the  cartilages  are  no  way  affected  by  it.  The  hones 
thus  tinged  preferve  their  colour,  though  boiled  in  water, 
or  fteeped  in  fpirit  of  wine.  The  fubtil  parts  of  which 
this  root  is  poffefled,  render  it  eminently  ufeful  as  a  refol- 
vent  and  aperient  in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  particu¬ 
larly  the  -  urinary  organs  ;  it  has  been  recommended 
ftrongly  as  an  emenagogue,  but  from  repeated  trials, 
fome  authors  doubt  its  efficacy  •,  in  coagulations  of  blood 
from  falls  ;  in  the  jaundice,  and  in  the  dropfy  5  it  paffes 
freely  by  urine.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  rubeola  ;  a 
fpecies  of  crofs-wort ;  and  of  horfe^tail. 

Rueia  Brasilien.  See  Caapo  tirAgHa  bras. 

-  Sylvatica  LjEVIS,  alfo  called  gallium,  rnollu* 

go,  anonymos  Americana,  and  mountain  wild-mad¬ 
der.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar  to  the  above  kind. 

-  Synanchica,  called  alfo  rubeola,  fynanchlca 

Lugdunenfs ,  afperula,  faxlfraga ,  and  s  q_u  inancy- 
wort.  It  hath  a  black,  thick,  woody  root,  which  runs 
deep  into  the  earth,  with  many  capillary  fibrils,  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  heads,  and  fhoots  up  many  frnooth, 
flender,  ungulous  ftalks,  a  fpan  long  or  more  ;  at  every 
joint  of  the  ftalk  are  four  leaves,  which  are  fhort  and  broad; 
the  flowers  are  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  and 
form  umbels  of  a  red  colour,  and  agreeable  fmell,  like 
that  of  the  jafmine ;  each  flower  is  followed  by  two  feeds, 
which  are  rough,  and  when  dry  of  a  yellow  colour. 

It  is  found  on  chalky  grounds,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  ufe 
in  quincies,  but  the  prefent  pra&ice  does  not  own  it. 

RUBICAPRA,  and  Rupicapra.  See  Cafra 
Alpina. 

RUBICILLA.  See  Alp. 

RUBIGO  FERRI.  See  Ferrum. 

RUBINUS  VERUS.  See  Carbunculus. 

RUBRICA  FABRILIS,  feu  Rubrica  See  Grjecis. 
Red  oker,  ruddle,  marking-stone.  See  Ochra. 

RUBUS  ALPINUS  and  Palustris  ,  humilis. 
See  Chamamorus. 

-  Idjeus.  The  rasberry. 

- -  Vulgaris.  The  common  bramble  or 

black-berry  bush.  Rubus fruticofus,  Linn.  It  grows 
wild  in  hedges  and  in  woods.  The  berries  have  a  faint 
tafte,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  mode¬ 
rately  aftringent.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the 
fruit  is  ripe  in  Auguft  and  September ;  but  no  part  of 
this  buffi,  or  its  produdlions,  are  under  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice. 

RUCTATIO,  or  Ructus.  A  difeharging  of  wind  up¬ 
wards.  When  a  difeafe,  it  is  an  inftance  of  difpepfia,and 
is  better  relieved  by  means  that  help  digeftion  than  by 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  warm  carminatives. 

RUDII  EXTRACTUM,  alfo  Eustaceiianum.  See 
Catharticum  extract. 

RUFI  PILULA5,  now  Pilulje  ex  aloe  cum  myr. 
rha.  Aloetic  pills  with  myrrh.  R  AloesSoco- 
torinae  ^  ii.  myrrhse,  croci,  3a  ^  i.  fyrupi  croci  quantum 
fatis  fit.  Let  the  aloes  and  myrrh  be  feparately  reduced 
to  powder,  then  beat  the  whole  together  into  a  mafs. 
For  their  medicinal  power,  fee  the  article  Aloe. 
RUMEX  ACETORUS 

— _  ScuTATUs.’vel  I  [L,kmi-  S«  Acetosa. 

- -  Helveticus  )  J 

-  AQUATICUS,  }  SeeLAPATHUM  aqua- 

— —  Hydrolapathium,  Jticum, 

7  Rumex! 
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Rumex,  and  Rumex  acutus.  See  Lapathum 

ACUTUM. 

RtJONIA.  See  Gutta  rube  a. 

RUPELLENSIS  SAL.  It  is  alfo  called  fal  de  feig- 
ncttey  and  Rochelle  salt,  now  natron  tartarifatum .  It 
is  a  foluble  tartar,  made  with  the  mineral  fixed  alkaline 
fait  after  its  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  by  which 
jt  forms  more  eafily  into  cryftals.  3  vi.  of  this  fait  is  a 
gentle  cooling  purge. 

RUPTURA.  A  rupture.  The  word  hernia  is 
tranfiated  by  the  Englifh  word  rupture  (fee  hernia)} 
but  this  tranflation  was  in  confequence  of  the  idea  that 
the  peritoneum  was  ruptured  when  the  abdominal  con¬ 
tents  protruded  through  the  teguments.  The  word  rup- 
tura  or  rupture ,  is  moil  properly  fpoken  of  a  cartilage,  a 
ligament,  or  a  tendon }  when  they  are  divided  by  vio¬ 
lence,  then  a  fpecies  of  wound  is  produced,  viz.  the 
lacerated. 

RUSCUS,  alfo  called  hrufeus  oxymyrrhine,  oxymyrrine 
myrtacantha ,  myacantbay  fcopa  regia.  W ILD-MYRTLE, 
knee-holly,  butcher’s  broom.  It  is  the  rufeus 
aculeatusy  Linn.  It  is  a  low  woody  plant,  with  oblong, 
{tiff,  prickly  leaves,  joined  immediately  to  the  ftalks ;  from 
the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  fide  iffue  fmall 
yellowifh  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries. 
The  root  is  pretty  thick,  knotty,  furnifhed  with  long  fibres 
matted  together,  of  a  pale  brownifh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  white  within.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
heaths,  is  perennial  and  evergreen ;  it  flowers  in  May, 
and  its  berries  open  in  Auguft.  The  root  taftes  fweet, 
and  is  Rightly  bitter  }  it  is  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  its  vir¬ 
tues  are  extra£led  by  water  and  fpirit }  and  on  infpiflat- 
ing  the  tinfture,  they  remain  entire  behind.  The  young 
fhoots  are  mod  powerful,  and  are  eaten  inftead  of  afpara- 
gus.  See  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

Ruscus  latifolius,  called  alfo  laurus  Alexandrina, 
Alexandrina  genuina}  hippoglojj'um.  Laurel  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  knotted  at  the  head  }  the  ftalks 
are  tough  and  pliant ;  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately } 
on  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  each  grows  a  fmall  moffy 
flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  red  berry.  This  plant 
grows  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Hungary. 
It  is  diuretic.  *See  Miller’s  Bot.  Off 

RUTA.  Rue.  Ruta  graveolens,  or  ruta  fylveftris 
major,  fol.  decompofitis,  petalis  laceris,  floribus  laterali- 
bus  quadrifidis,  Linn.  Large  wild-rue.  It  is  a  fmall 
ffirubby  plant,  with  thick  bluifh  green  leaves,  divided  in¬ 
to  numerous  roundifh  fegments }  on  the  tops  of  the 


branches  come  forth  yellowifh  flowers,  followed  each  by 
a  capfule,  which  is  divided  into  four  partitions  full  of 
fmall  blackifh,  rough  feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
flowers  in  June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter. 

Rue  hath  a  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  penetrating 
pungent  bitter  tafte  }  if  much  handled  it  is  apt  to  inflame 
and  exulcerate  the  flein.  It  is  commended  as  a  powerful 
ftimulant,  aperient,  antifeptic,  and  in  fome  degree  anti- 
fpafmodic.  In  crudities  and  indigeftion,  for  preferring 
againft  contagious  difeafes,  this  laft  is  very  doubtful,  and 
the  ill  effeTs  of  corrupted  air,  in  uterine  obftrudlions, 
and  hyfteric  difeafes,  its  efficacy  is  faid  to  be  confiderable. 
It  is  ufeful  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  for  it  quickens  the 
circulation,  diffolves  tenacious  juices,  and  promotes  the 
fluid  fecretions.  Externally  it  is  difeutient  and  antifep¬ 
tic,  if  applied  by  way  of  fomentation. 

Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water  and  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
but  rnoft  perfectly  by  the  latter.  On  infpiffating  the  fpi- 
rituous  tindlure,  very  little  of  its  flavour  arifes  with  the 
menftruum,  nearly  all  the  a£tive  parts  of  the  rue  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  extraft,  which  imprefles  the  palate  with  a  warm, 
fubtile,  durable  pungency,  and  in  fmell  it  is  rather  lefs  un¬ 
pleafant  than  the  herb  in  fubftance.  This  is  the  beft  pre¬ 
paration  of  rue.  Though  the  principal  virtues  refide  in 
the  effential  oil,  yet  this  oil  not  being  very  volatile,  it  re- 
fides  in  the  extract. 

Diftilled  with  water,  a  yellowifh  or  browniffi  effential 
oil  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the 
ftill  is  infpiffated  by  evaporation,  a  warm,  pungent,  bitter- 
ifh  extradt  is  obtained. 

When  n/o-leaves  are  diftilled  for  their  effential  oil,  they 
ftiould  be  ufed  whilft  frefli,  fhould  be  gathered  when  the 
flowers  are  ready  to  fall  off,  and  as  the  feeds  and  their  cap- 
fules  contain  more  oil  than  the  leaves,  they  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  diftilled  alfo.  They  all  require  to  be  mace¬ 
rated  fome  time  before  they  are  diftilled. 

For  the  mode  of  making  the  extnuft,  fee  Chama- 
meli  Extractum. 

See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works.  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Ruta  Capraria.  See  Galega. 

— -  Muraria.  See  Adianthum  album. 

-  Sylvestris.  See  Harmel. 

RUYSCHIANA  TUNICA.  See  Choroides. 

RYSAGON.  See  Cassummuni ar. 

RYTHMUS,  from  meafurey  a  term  ufed  by 

muficians,  with  refpedl  to  time  in  mufic }  but  fince  He- 
rophilus  applied  it  to  the  pirife,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
time, motion,  or  modulation  of  thepulfe.  See  Arythmus. 
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ABADILLA.  See  Cev  adilla. 

SABINA,  alfo  called  s avin A.,fabina  fterilis,  COM¬ 
MON  or  barren  savine.  It  is  the  junipcrus  fa- 
hina ,  or  juniperus  fol.  oppofitis  ere#is  decurrentibus  op- 
pofitinibus  pyxidatis,  ramis  ferratulis,  Linn.  It  is  an 
evergreen  fhrub,  with  fhort  narrow  leaves,  which  are  fo 
ftiff  as  to  be  prickly  :  when  old,  and  not  till  then,  it  bears 
blackifh  berries,  like  thofe  of  the  juniper.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens.  The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  ftrong  fmell  of  a 
difagreeable  kind  ;  of  a  hot,  bitter  and  acrid  tafte.  They 
give  out  great  part  of  their  a#ive  matter  to  watery  li¬ 
quors,  and  the  whole  to  re#ified  fpirit.  Diftiiled  with 
water  they  yield  much  eflential  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly 
and  taftes  moderately  of  the  favin  :  its  dofe  is  from  two 
to  four  drops. 

The  deco#ion  which  remains  after  diftilling  for  the  oil, 
yields  an  extra#,  which  retains  much  of  the  pungency, 
warmth,  and  bitternefs  of  the  plant.  On  infpiffating 
the  fpiritous  tin#ure  there  remains  an  extra#  confifting 
of  two  diftin#  fubftances ;  one  is  yellow,  un#uous,  or 
oily,  bitterifh,  and  pungent ;  the  other  is  black,  refinous, 
tenacious,  lefs  pungent,  and  fub-aftringent. 

Savin  is  ftimulant  and  aperient,  ufeful  in  uterine  ob- 
ftru#ions  which  proceed  from  a  fiuggifhnefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  a  laxity  of  the  veflels.  The  oil  impregnates 
the  urine  with  its  fmell,  and  contains  the  whole  of  its 
virtues.  Savin  promotes  all  the  glandular  fecretions. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  For  the  mode  of  making  the 
extra#,  fee  Cham^meli  extr actum  ;  and  for  the 
tin#ura fabina  compofita,  fee  Elixir  myrrh*  com- 
POSiTUM,  under  MYRRHA.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cedar. 

Sabina  baccifera.  SeeCEDRUs. 

-  Goensis.  See  Cedrus  Phoenicia. 

SABURRATIS.  SeeARENATio. 

SACCHARUM.  Sugar.  The  Arabians  call  it  fu- 
char,  fucchar ,  futter,  xuchar,  zuccara,  and  zozar ;  the 
Greeks  called  it  fackchar,  fakchari ,  falcharion ,  and  fpodi- 
on.  It  is  the  faccharum  officinarum,  Linn.  That  which 
is  put  into  calks  unrefined,  is  called  caffonada . 

Sugar  is  the  eflential  fait  of  the  fugar-cane ,  or  of  what¬ 
ever  vegetable  it  is  obtained  frdm.  It  is  chiefly  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  arundo  faccharifera ,  C.  B.  which  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  tire  Eaft  Indies  and  fome  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Weft,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  American 
iflands  :  the  belt  canes  grow  in  the  Canary  and  Madeira 
iflands.  The  expreffed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  with 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  &c.  and  boiled  down  to  a 
thick  confiftence ;  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
then  the  faccharine  part  concretes  into  brown  coloured 
maffes:  this  is  the  faccharum  rubrum  of  the  Pharm.  Lond. 
and  Edinb.  It  leaves  an  un#uous  liquor,  called  mclazzo 
or  molaffes,  from  its  being  of  an  honey-like  confiftence, 
and  with  us  is  called  treacle.  This  red  fugar  is  clarified 
in  conical  moulds,  by  fpreading  on  the  upper  broad  fur- 
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£ace  fome  moift  clay,  whofe  watery  part  gently  perca~ 
lating  through  the  mafs,  carries  with  it  a  large  portion  of 
the  treacly  matter.  This  is  further  refined  by  diflolving 
it  in  water  and  mixing  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  then 
draining  off  the  water,  and  covering  it  with  clay  again  in 
the  moulds :  this  is  the  facchar.  alb.  Ph.  Edinb.  This 
procefs  again  repeated,  it  is  the  facchar.  purijjim.  Ph. 
Lond.  Brown  fugar  boiled  to  a  proper  confiftence,  is 
placed  in  a  hot  room  to  ihoot  into  cryftals  upon  flicks 
placed  for  the  purpofe,  and  it  is  then  called  faccharum 
candidum  in  the  Pharm.  Edinb. 

By  the  affiftance  of  heat  fugar  diffolves  in  re#ified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  but  the  greateft  part  feparates  when  cold, 
and  concretes  into  a  cryftalline  form.  On  this  foundation 
faccharine  concretions  are  obtained  from  faturated  fpiri- 
tuous  tin#ures  of  feveral  of  the  fweet  plants  of  our  own 
growth,  the  faccharine  part  feparating  when  the  tin#ure 
is  fet  in  the  cold,  whilft  the  refinous  and  other  matter 
feparated  from  the  plant  remains  in  the  fpirit. 

On  all  trials  hitherto  made,  fugar  appears  to  be 
perfe#ly  neutral,  and  unites  with  mod  kinds  of  humid 
bodies  without  altering  their  native  qualities.  It  ferves  as 
an  intermedium  for  uniting  together  fome  bodies  natu¬ 
rally  repugnant ;  in  confequence  of  this  property  it  is  fup* 
pofed  to  unite  the  un#uous  part  of  our  food  with  our 
juices.  Hence  fome  conclude  that  it  increafes  fatnefs, 
whilft  others  fay  it  hath  the  contrary  effe#,  by'preventing 
the  feparation  of  the  oily  matter  from  the  blood.  Neu¬ 
mann  obferves,  that  he  hath  known  very  lean  people  who 
have  eaten  great  quantities  of  fugar.  Some  fay  that  it 
thickens  the  juices,  and  makes  them  fluggifh  j  that  it  re¬ 
tards  the  circulation,  obftru#s  the  natural  fecretions,  and 
thus  occafions  or  aggravates  fcorbutic,  cache#ic,  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  and  other  diforders  ■,  but  general  experience' 
does  not  manifeft  that  fugar  produces  any  of  thefe  effe#s 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  moderate  ufe  is  innocent, 
and  perhaps,  of  all  others,  it  is  the  moft  inoffenfive  of 
the  fweets.  And  when  prefent  in  any  unufual  quantity 
in  the  mafs  of  blood,  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  the  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities  are  no  other  than  that  of  a  faline  mild 
fubftance,  that  will  readily  pafs  by  the  excretions,  and 
probably  expede  and  promote  thefe ;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  medicinal  virtue  he  can  afcribe  to  it. 

Sugar  preferves  both  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances 
from  putrefa#ion,  and  appears  to  poffefs  this  power  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  common  alimentary  fait. 
Animal  flefh  hath  been  preferved  by  fugar  more  than 
three  years  from  every  degree  of  being  tainted  or  putri- 
fied.  The  impure  brown  ftigars  are  moft  laxative,  in 
confequence  of  their  oily  or  treacly  matter.  The  candied 
fugar  diflolving  with  difficulty,  renders  it  more  fit  for 
gradually  melting  in  the  mouth  to  moderate  coughs.  In 
other  refpe#s,  its  principal  ufe  is  to  render  other  medi¬ 
cines  more  palatable,  or  to  give  them  a  proper  form. 
See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med. 

Saccharum. 
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Saccharum  Canadense,  and  Acernum.  See 
Acer. 

-  Alum  inis.  See  Alumen. 

SACCULI  ADIPOSI.  The  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane  filled  with  fat. 

Sacculi  Mucosi.  See  Bursj>e  Mucosje. 

SACCULUS  and  SACCUS.  See  Epithema. 

Sacculus  Chyliferus.  See  Receptaculum 
CHYLI. 

-  Cordis.  See  Pericardium. 

-  Lacharymalis.  The  lachrymal  sac  is  an 

oblong  membranous  bag,  by  which  the  tears  ar  econveyed 
from  the  furface  of  the  eye  to  the  nollril,  on  each  fide 
refpedively.  It  receives  the  tears  at  the  lachrymal  points, 
from  whence  it  conveys  them  to  the  os  turbinatum  infe- 
rius,  where  it  opens  into  the  noftril.  The  body  of  the 
bag  is  in  the  grooves  of  the  os  unguis,  and  os  maxillare, 
which  form  the  paffage. 

SACCUS.  The  intestinum  caecum. 

SACER  IGNIS.  See  Erysipelas. 

-  Morbus.  See  Epilepsia. 

- -  Musculus.  Window  calls  this  mufcle  tranf- 

verfo-fpinalis  lumborum.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  oblique, 
converging,  or  tranfverfo-fpinal  mufcles  ;  and  it  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  fpinaj  and  oblique  apophyfes  of  the  loins, 
reaching  to  the  os  facrum.  The  loweft  is  fixed  to  the  up¬ 
per  lateral  parts  of  the  os  farcum,  and  to  the  pofterior  fu- 
perior  fpine  of  the  os  ilium  •,  the  reft  are  fixed  to  the  three 
loweft  tranfverfe  apophyfes,  and  to  the  four  loweft  oblique 
apophyfes  of  the  loins,  and  their  lateral  tubero'fities,  from 
thence  they  run  up  to  all  the  fpinal  apophyfes  of  the  ver- 
tcbrjc* 

S ACE RD OTIS  VIRILE.  See  Arum. 

SACKCHAR,  Sakchari.  See  Saccharum. 

SACRA  ARTERIA.  It  goes  out  from  the  back  part 
of  the  aorta,  at  the  bifurcation,  on  each  fide  refpedlively. 
Sometimes  they  take  their  rife  fomewhat  higher  from  the 
lumbares,  or  from  the  iliacse.  Sometimes  there  are  three 
or  four  of  them,  andfometimesbut  one.  They  are  ramified 
on  the  os  facrum  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  redtum,  fat,  & c.  and  alfo  penetrate  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bone. 

Sacra  Herba.  See  Verbena. 

— —  Tinctura,  now  Vinum  aloes.  Aloetic 

WINE. 

Take  of  aloes  Socotorinae,  ^  viij.  canellae  albte,  |  ij.  vi- 
ni  albi  Hyfpanic.  m.  ft  vj.  fpt.  vinofi  tenuioris  m.  ft  ij. 

Let  the  aloes  and  canella  alba  be  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  feparately,  then  mixed,  and  pour  upon  them  the 
wine ;  afterwards  let  them  digeft  for  a  fortnight,  now 
and  then  ftirring  them  ;  and  then  ftrain  it  off.  It  will 
be  of  ufe  to  mix  the  powders  with  white  fand,  cleared 
from  its  foulnefs  by  preventing  the  aloes,  when  moiftened, 
from  running  into  concretions.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  This 
is  efteemed  a  warm  purgative,  which  will  generally  prove 
fo  to  adults  in  dofes  from  fix  to  twelve  drams.  See 
Aloe. 

-  Vasa.  The  veffels  which  belong  to  the  os  fa¬ 
crum  and  the  adjacent  parts,  as  the  arteries  and  veins. 

-  Vena.  It  fometimes  proceeds  from  the  bifur¬ 
cation  of  the  vena  cava,  at  others  from  the  origin  of 
the  left  iliaca,  and  accompanies  the  artery  of  the  fame 
name. 

SACRI  ACUMEN  OSSIS.  See  Acumen. 

SACRO  LUMBARIS,  vel  lumbalis.  This  mufcle 
is  one  with  the  longiffimus  dorfi  at  its  origin,  but  foon 
divides,  and  is  inferted  by  digitations  into  the  angle  of 
every  rib.  The  uppermoft  tendon  is  inferted  into  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  laft  cervical  vertebra. 

- Lumbaris  Accessorius,  called  alfo  accejjorlus 

facrovlumhalls  *,  accefforius  fa  cro- lumbar  is ;  cervicalis  dc- 
fcendensy  and  cervicalh  dorji.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
cervicalis  dorfi  ;  it  lies  on  the  outfide  of  the  complexus, 
and  coming  down  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
lower  vertebte  colli,  is  continued  doWn  under  the  facro 
lumbaris  to  the  ribs,  which  it  deprefi'es,  as  well  as  the  fa¬ 
cro  lumbaris. 

-  Nervi.  Five  or  fix  branches  of  nerves  from 

the  fpine  pals  through  the  os  facrum,  whence  their  name. 
The  three  firft  join  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves  to 
form  the  fciatic  nerve.  The  third  [acral  nerve Ogives  fome 
branches  to  the  pelvis. 


Sacro  Coccyg.*us,  See  Coccyg/eus  poste¬ 
rior. 

SACRUM  OS.  This  bone  is  thus  named  from  its 
having  been  offered  in  facrifices.  Some  call  it  os  bajillare , 
from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  fupport  of  the  whole  fpine. 
This  bone  is  of  a  fomewhat  triangular  fhape,  broad 
above,  narrow  below,  convex  behind,  and  concave  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  foetal  ftate  it  confifts  of  five  diftindl  bones, 
but  in  adults  they  are  united  into  one.  O11  the  outfide 
there  is  a  ridge,  which  is  called  the  fpine.  On  the  fore 
part  there  are  four  pair  of  holes  for  the  tranfmiffion  of 
the  nerves.  This  bone  is  connected  with  the  ofla  inno- 
‘minata  by  fynchondrofis,  and  forms  the  pofterior  part  of 
The  pelvis.  Below  the  os  facrum  it  is  conneded  with  the 
os  coccygis. 

SAFFRAN  DF.  TERRA.  See  Curcuma. 

SAGAPENUM,  alfo  called  ferapinum ,  GUM  SAGA- 
pen.  It  is  the  gummy  refinous  juice  of  an  oriental  plant, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  ferula.  See  Ferula  ma¬ 
jor,  feu  feminia.  It  is  brought  from  Alexandria  ei¬ 
ther  in  diftind  tears,  or  run  together  in  large  mafles ;  out¬ 
wardly  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  internally  it  is  paler,  and 
clear  like  horn.  It  grows  foft  on  being  handled,  fo  as  to 
flick  to  the  fingers.  Sometimes  pieces  of  bdellium  are 
fold  for  it,  but  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  weaker 
fmell.  The  fmell  of  fagapenum  is  ltrong  and  difagreeable,. 
like  that  of  the  leek,  or  of  a  mixture  of  affafoetida  and 
galbanum.  To  the  tafte  it  is  moderately  hot  and  biting. 
It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  deobftruent  gums ;  fupe- 
rior  to  the  opoponax  galbanum  and  ammoniacum,  coming 
neareft  to  the  afafoetida.  As  an  alterative  it  may  be 
given  from  gr.  iii.  to  3  fs.  and  as  a  purge  3  i.  muft  be 
given  for  a  dole.  It  is  generally  ufed  as  an  aperient;  an 
expedorant,  or  a  deobftruent.  Neumann  fays  it  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  cafes  as  is  the  ammoniacum.  Boiling  water 
diffolves  about  -f-ths  of  this  gummy  refin.  Reflified  fpi- 
rit  takes  up  about  one  half.  Water  brings  over  with  it 
in  diilillation  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  Jagapenum,  and 
a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  but  the  diftilled  fpirit  is 
moft  flavourlefs.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s 
Chem  Works.  Tournfort’s  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Me  - 
dica. 

SAGITTA.  Arrow-head.  At  firft  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  refemble  thofe  of  plantain,  but  afterwards  the 
bearded  head  of  an  arrow ;  the  fruit  confifts  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  feeds  like  the  ftraw-berry.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs 
fimilar  virtues  with  the  plantain,  but  is  rarely  ufed, 

SAGITTALIS  SUTURA,  called  alfo  virgata.  The 
sagittal  suture.  It  runs  from  the  os  frontis  to  the 
os  occipitis,  betwixt  the  parietal  bones. 

SAGITTARIA.  A  fpecies  of  sagitta. 

Sagittaria  alexipharmica,  alfo  called  aguti - 
guepoobi  Brajilienfs,  malacca  radix ,  canna  Indica ,  arundo 
Indica ,  arrow-root,  dart-wort.  The  root  is 
alexipharmic,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  remove  the 
poifon  which  they  receive  from  darts  when  wounded  by 
them.  It  is  found  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  and  is 
two  or  three  inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thumb, 
jointed  and  white.  See  Raii  Hift. 

SAGOU.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

SAL.  Salt.  It  is  a  body  that  is  more  or  lefs  hard, 
having  a  remarkable  favoury  tafte ;  is  entirely  foluble  in 
water  and  does  not  precipitate,  unlefs  there  is  more  than 
the  water  can  diffclve ;  or,  as  Geoffroy  defines  it,  “  It  is 
a  folid,  friable,  pellucid,  fapid,  mineral  body,  foluble  in 
water,  fufible  by  fire,  and  concrefcible  into  the  form  of 
cryftals.”  This  definition  agrees  with  fea -fait,  nitre,  vi¬ 
triol,  alum,  borax,  and  fal  ammoniac.  Salts  are  natural 
or  fimple,  and  artificial  or  compound.  The  fimple  are 
the  acid  and  alkaline  ;  the  compound  the  neutral,  metal¬ 
lic,  and  earthy  *,  of  the  acid  kind  there  are  the  vitriolic, 
nitrous,  muriatic,  vegetable,  animal,  &c.  of  the  alka¬ 
line  there  are  the  fixed,  both  vegetable  and  foffil ;  and  the 
volatile,  which  laft  are  chiefly  from  animal  fubftances ; 
they  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  See 
Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Did.  of 
Chem.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works ;  and  fee  Crystal¬ 
lization.  Fourcroy’s  Chemiftry. 

Sal  vol.  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Ammonia. 

Sal  is  alfo  a  term  affixed  to  feveral  faline  fubftances, 
viz.  Sal  abjinthii  ;  alk  fal  marine  alcali ,  alcali  volatile > 
ammoniacum  ;  cornu  cervi  i  tartari ,  fee  Alcali  ;  eyre- 
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hiacus y  fee  Ammoniacus  sal;  communis',  fojjtlis ; 
rupeus,  fee  Gemma  sal  ;  atharticus  Glauber i ;  Dau- 
phiny,  mirabilh ;  fee  Glauberi  sal;  diurcticus ; 
fennerti ;  fee  Diureticus  sal  ;  fufionis',  fixionis ; 
fee  Alembroth  ;  gemma ;  marinus ;  fee  Marinum 
sal;  alkali  fixum',  fee  Clavellati  cineres; 
petree-,  prunella',  polychreJlum\ i  fee  Nitrum,  &c. 
SALAMANDRA.  See  Amianthus. 
SALCHARION.  See  Saccharum. 

SALEP,  vel  Saleb.  See  Orchis. 

SALICARIA.  Spiked  willow.  Boerhaave  men¬ 
tions  four  fpecies,  which  are  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  but  are  not  noticed  in  medicine. 

SALICARNIA.  See  Kali. 

SALITRON.  See  Anatron. 

SALICENCA.  See  Nardus  Celticus. 

SALIVA,  from  cnaxoj.  It  is  that  fluid  by  which  the 
mouth  and  tongue  are  continually  moiftened  in  their  na¬ 
tural  date,  and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that 
are  called  falivary  glands.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pel¬ 
lucid,  incapable  of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  ahnoft 
without  talte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  exprefled 
from  the  glands  which  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is 
intimately  mixed  with  our  food,  the  digedion  of  which 
it  greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid  and  co^, 
pioufly  difeharged ;  and  in  thofe  who  have  faded  long  it 
is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refolvent.  A  too  copi¬ 
ous  evacuation  of  it  produces  third,  lofs  of  appetite,  bad 
digedion,  and  an  atrophy.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiology  in  the 
article  of  Madication.  Boerhaave’s  Inditutes,  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  i.  p.  23. 

SALIVALES  GLANDULAE.  The  salivary 
glands.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  three  pair,  viz. 
the  parotid,  the  maxillary,  and  the  fublingual ;  but  Dr. 
Hunter  would  reckon  the  fublingual  of  another  kind. 

SALIVALIS  DUCTUS  STENONIS.  Duflus  Steno¬ 
sis.  Steno’s  salival  duct.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
trPPER  salival  duct.  It  is  the  dufl  which  carries 
the  faliva  from  the  parotid  gland  into  the  mouth. 

SALIVANTIA.  Medicines  which  excite  a  falivation. 
SALIVARIS  HERBA.  The  pellitory  of  Spain. 
SALIVATIO.  A  salivation.  It  is  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  difeharge  of  fpitting  which  is  excited  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury ;  a  pra£tice  which  is  now  rarely  direfted,  becaufe 
all  the  advantages  of  mercury  are  obtained  by  ufing  it  as  an 
alterative  ;  and  that  without  the  trouble  and  danger  which 
attends  this  method  of  promoting  an  evacuation  by  it. 
However,  as  occafionally  it  may  be  needful  to  excite  a 
gentle  fpitting,  in  general  it  is  bed  done  by  rubbing  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  the  ungt.  hydrargyri  every  or  every  other 
nightonthe  thighs.  Mix  Clare  recommends  the  application 
of  calomel,  gr.  iii.  vel  iv.  to  the  infide  of  the  cheek;  he 
direUs  the  patient  to  moiden  his  finger  with  faliva,  then 
therewith  to  take  up  the  calomel,  and  rub  it  on  and 
around  that  place  where  the  parotid  du£I  opens  into  the 
mouth.  He  adds  that,  a  grain  or  two  applied  behind 
the  preputium,  or  to  the  labia,  will,  when  accompany¬ 
ing  the  application  of  it  to' the  infide  of  the  cheek,  great¬ 
ly  advance  the  cure.  This  mud  be  repeated  every  or 
every  other  day  as  its  efledl  is  more  or  lefs.  This  mode, 
he  obferves,  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  ufual  one  of 
rubbing  the  ungent.  hydrargyri,  as  is  commonly  directed. 
Before  the  ufe  of  the  calomel,  it  Ls  proper  to  wafh  the 
mouth  well  with  warm  water,  that  the  mucus  fpread 
about  on  the  cheeks  may  not  prevent  its  abforption.  See 
an  Efiay  on  the  Cure  of  Abfcefles,  &c.  by  P.  Clare,  Sur¬ 
geon.  Mr.  Cruikfliank  hath  added  an  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Clare’s  publication,  well  deferring  the  attention  of  every 
practitioner.  The  following  are  fome  of  the  many  valu¬ 
able  indances  of  information  communicated  in  a  few 
pages.  He  obferves,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  abforption 
taking  place  on  the  infide  of  the  mouth,  of  the  preputium, 
of  the  labia,  Sec.  and  that  any  fine  powder,  capable  of 
being  abforbed  there,  will  be  more  readily  taken  up  when 
mixed  with  a  wratery  fluid,  as  faliva.  The  particles  of  the 
blood,  feen  in  the  fimple  microfcope,  are  at  lead  ten  times 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  levigated  calomel,  yet  I  have  often 
feen  the  abforbents  turgid  with  red  blood.  The  particles 
Of  quickfilver,  in  the  bed  prepared  mercurial  ointment, 
are,  in  the  fame  microfcope,  as  didant  as  the  particles  of 
the  blood ;  and  it  is  well  known,  they  are  very  readily 
taken  up  by  the  abforbents  of  the  Ikin.  The  particles  of 
levigated  calomel  are  not  much  coarfer  than  thofe  of  its 


precipitate  by  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  this  precipitate,'  we. 
are  certain,  may  be  abforbed  from  the  external  furface  of 
the  body  ;  why  then  may  not  calomel  be  abforbed  from 
the  infide  of  the  mouth  ?  Mr.  Hunter  hath  frequently 
direfted  calomel  to  be  rubbed  on  the  fkin  along  with  the 
volatile  liniment ;  and  feen  it  have  the  efFedts  of  the 
unguent,  hydrargyri.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  calomel, 
mixed  with  faliva  might  make  a  good  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment.  The  furface  on  the  infide  of  the  cheek,  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  abforbing  fnrface,  than  perhaps  any  other  acceffible 
to  friClion  in  the  body.  Though  every  furface  abforbs; 
they  do  not  all  abforb  equally.  Calomel  taken  into  the 
domach  frequently  gripes,  &c.  but  this  effeCt  is  not  ob- 
ferved  when  it  is  abforbed  by  the  infide  of  the  cheek  : 
probably  it  becomes  milder  in  its  operation  this  way,  as 
it  is  known  that  the  divided  quickfilver  becomes  milder 
when  abforbed  by  the  fkin.  FriCtion  with  calomel  on 
the  infide  of  the  cheek,  is  a  lefs  tedious,  lefs  laborious 
procefs,  than  the  common  one  of  rubbing  the  ungt.  hy- 
drargyrii  To  rub  half  a  dram  of  the  ungt.  hydrargyri 
every  night  on  the  infide  of  the  thighs  for  half  an  hour, 
is  almod  intolerable  ;  but  what  then  mud  it  be  to  rub  on 
a  larger  quantity  ?  T  he  procefs  always  tires  the  patient  be¬ 
fore  it  is  half  performed,  and  often  on  this  account  he 
omits  it.  From  this  circumdance  a  cure  is  often  miffed; 
Let  us  fuppofe  fifteen  grains  of  the  ungt.  hydrargyri  equal 
to  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  that  we  can  go  on  with  the 
calomel  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  with  fenfible  advan¬ 
tage  :  we  mud  acknowledge  that  when  the  ungent  is 
ufed,  it  becomes  necefiary  long  before  the  end  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  to  increafe  the  dofe,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  effeCIs. 
Befides  the  unguent,  being  more  vifeid  than  the  calomel 
mixed  with  faliva,  will  require  a  larger  furface  and  a 
longer  time  before  it  can  be  fufilciently  rubbed  in.  The 
calomel  is  diffidently  rubbed  in  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  friCfion  of  the  unguent,  hydrargyri  on  the  thighs  and 
arms  makes  the  fkin  look  dirty.  It  hath  an  offenfive  odour 
whild  it  is  rubbed  ;  as  it  is  greafy,  it  does  not  rub  in  fo  as 
to  be  dry,  and  thence  the  fkin  is  clammy,  and  dicks  .to 
every  thing  about  it ;  many  fkins  are  inflamed  by  it,  which 
retards  the  cure  this  way,  by  being  a  caufe  for  its  omiffion. 
Some  Ikins  are  difagreeably  affeCIed  with  oil,  fo  when 
the  calomel  is  not  admitted  as  above  recommended,  the 
quickfilver  may  be  divided  with  the  fynovia  of  cows  or 
fheep  indead  of  oil  or  lard,  which  in  fome  fkins  produce 
eryfipelatous  inflammation.  See.  A  warm  bath  may  be  en¬ 
tered  into  two  or  three  times  before  anointing  with  the 
unguent,  hydrargyri,  after  which,  the  patient  being  kept  in 
warm  room,  and  having  on  a  flannel  fhirt,  the  principal 
care  is  not  to  raife  the  falivation  fuddenly,  or  to  any  con- 
fiderable  height.  A  falivation  fliould  rife  very  gradually, 
and  fhould  fubfide  as  flowly ;  inattention  to  this  hath  been 
productive  of  many  inconveniences.  The  body  fliould  be 
prepared  by  a  fpare  diet  for  a  few  days,  and  bleeding  a3 
well  as  ufing  the  warm  bath.  Except  in  flrong  conditu- 
tions,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  a  fufficient  difeharge  of  the 
faliva  in  twenty-four  hours.  Support  the  patient’s  drength 
with  plenty  of  light  but  nourifhing  diet ;  give  him  a  pint 
of  gruel,  or  of  a  decoction  of  mallows  and  liquorice  in  milk 
and  water,  almond  emulfion,  and  barley-water,  with  gum 
arabic  diffolved  in  it,  See.  repeat  the  above  quantity  every 
two  or  at  the  mod  every  three  hours;  and  if  he  is  faint 
with  it,  give  now  and  then  a  little  witie-whey,  maced  ale, 
or  mulled  wine.  If  the  patient  is  a  woman  and  expects 
her  menfes,  defer  the  procedure  until  they  fettle.  If  the 
neceflary  precautions  are  taken  to  raife  and  to  carry  the 
falivation  on  gently,  the  many  bad  accidents  mentioned  by 
writers  on  this  fubject  will  be  prevented  ;  and  as  to  avoid 
inconveniences  is  better  than  to  remove  them,  it  may  here 
fuffice  to  have  put  the  practitioner  on  his  guard  againd 
ills  which  otherwife  mud  occafion  him  much  trouble  and 
anxiety.  See  a  cafe  of  ptyalifm  occafioned  by  a  dimi- 
niffied  fecretion  of  urine,  in  the  Med.  Communications, 
vol.  i.  p.  155. 

SALIX.  The  common  white  or  the  Dutch 
willow  tree.  It  is  not  noticed  in  general  pratice; 
but  fome  who  have  ufed  it  in  agues  have  fucceeded  by 
giving  a  dram  of  its  bark  in  powder,  and  repeating  it  every 
four  hours  during  the  intermiflions.  This  fpecies  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  other  by  its  oblong  pointed,  ferrated 
leaves,  being  hoary  on  both  fides,  though  mod  fo  on  the 
lower,  and  in  the  branches  being  tough.  See  Rail  Hid. 
Plant.  Philof,  Tranf.  1763.  It  is  the  falix  fragilis,  Linn. 

8  A  Dr. 
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l)r.  Cullen  fays  it  is  as  valuable  a  medicine,  and  as  pro- 
rtbfing  a  fubftitute  for  the  bark  as  any  he  knows  to  have 
Wen  offered  to  the  public.  The  trials  he  has  made  have 
been  with  the  falix  pentandra,  the  bark  taken  from  its 
branches  the  third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  of  four  or 
five  years  growth.  Though  he  adds  Bergius  declares  in 
intermittent  fevers  he  has  always  failed  with  this  bark. 
jVl  uteri  <1  Medica 

SALPINGO  PHARYNGITIS.  It  arifes  from  about 
the  tuba  Euftachiana,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pharynx. 
Valfalva  and  Douglas  lay  it  is  one  of  the  origins  of  the 
niufcle  of  the  pharynx.  See  PhArynx. 

Salpingo  Staphylinus.  This  mufcle  arifes  flelhy 
fromthebonypartof  thetiibeof  the  ear,  andisinferted  into 
the  bafis  of  the  uvula  with  its  partner  mufcle  on  the  other 
iide*  They  draw  the  uvula  upward  and  backward. 

- Staphylinius  internus.  See  Petro  sal¬ 
pingo  ST  APHYLINI. 

SALSAPARILLA.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

SALSOLA.  See  Kali. 

SALVATELLA  VENA,  from  falus,  health ,  becaufe 
it  hath  been  thought  that  to  open  this  vein,  melancholy 
was  cured.  This  vein  runs  on  the  back  of  the  hand  3  it 
comes  from  the  little  finger  and  that  next  to  it 5  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  it  proceeds  from  betwixt  the  thumb  anc 
the  fore  finger,  and  runs  up  to  the  ulna. 

SALVIA,  from  falvus ,  found  or  healthy.  Sage.  Bo- 
tanifts  enumerate  more  than  twenty  fpecies.  It  is  a  low 
fhrubby  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  obtufe,  wrinkled,  dry 
leaves,  and  large  bluifli  flowers,  which  are  on  loofe  fpikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthem 
parts  of  Europe,  but  bears  the  cold  of  our  clime.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June. 

Salvia  bosci.  Wild  or  wood-sage.  Tak¬ 
ing  its  name  from  bofeum  or  bofeus ,  a  wood ,  die  place 
where  it  grows. 

- JEthiopis.  See  ^Ethiopis. 

- -  Horminum.  See  Horminum. 

— —  Major.  Greater  or  common  garden- 
sage.  It  is  the  falvia  officinalis,  or  falvia  major,  foliis 
lanceolato-ovatis  integris  crenulatis,  floribus  fpicatis  coe- 
ruleis,  calycibus  acutis,  Linn.  Common  green  fage. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  but  pointed  ;  fome  are  green, 
others  red,  but  both  forts  are  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
leaves  and  tops  are  moderately  aromatic  and  corroborant, 
and  are  ufed  in  debilities  and  relaxations  both  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  and  vafcular  fyftem.  From  3  fs.  to  3  i.  of  a  con- 
ierve  made  with  them  cures  weak  llomachs,  if  repeated 
twice  a  day.  Their  fmell  is  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable 3 
their  tafte  is  warm,  bitterifh,  and  fub-aflringent ;  with  a 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  they  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs. 
This  fpecies  is  more  agreeable,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the 
lefl'er  fage.  The  flowers  of  both  are  weaker  but  more 
agreeable  than  their  leaves.  The  bell  preparations  are, 
the  watery  infufion,  and  a  tindlure  or  extradl:  made  of 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine  3  thefe  contain  the  whole  virtue 
of  the  fage.  The  watery  infufion,  acidulated  with  the  juice 
of  lemon  or  of  orange,  is  an  agreeable  common  drink  in 
fevers.  By  diftillation  with  water  a  fmall  quantity  of  effen- 
tial  oil  is  obtained,  which  only  poffeffeth  the  aromatic 
part  of  the  herb.  See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 

— —  Minor,  alfo  called  falvia  virtutis.  Lesser 
sage,  or  sage  of  virtue.  Salvia  auriculata,  or 
falvia  minor  aurita,  &  non  aurita,  Linn.  Its  leaves  are 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  greater  fage ,  whitiffi,  and 
never  red  :  they  are  ftronger,  but  not  fo  agreeable  as 
the  above  fpecies,  but  in  other  refpe&s  their  qualities  are 
the  fame. 

Sage  has  been  much  employed  as  a  fudorific  and  for 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  intermittent  paroxyfms  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  fufficiently  effedlual.  But  it  has  alfo  been 
employed  for  rellraining  improper  fweats,  infufed  in  fpi- 
rits,  or  wine,  by  Van  Swieten  3  alfo  the  improper  conti¬ 
nuing  of  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  breafts  of  nurfes,  after 
they  had  weaned  their  child,  and  it  is  alfo  confidered  as 
a  refifter  of  putrefaction.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

- Sylvestris,  alfo  called  fcorodonia ,  fcordium , 

fcordotis,  cham<edrys  fruticofa,  &c.  GERMANDER  SAGE. 
Wood  sage.  'Teucrium  forodonia,  or  teucrium  fylvefre, 
foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis  racemis  lateralibus  fecun 
dis,  floribus  herbaceis,  Linn.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmell,  talte,  and  medical  virtues,  it  comes 


nearer  to  fcordium  than  to  fage  ;  it  is  lefs  difagreeable  than 
the  former,  and  more  fo  than  the  latter. 

Among  the  fpecies  of  fage  is  the  phlomis ,  or  yellow  fage> 
Boerhaave  reckons  up  eight.  It  is  ailringent  and  vulnerary. 

Salvia  Vita-,  i.  e.  Ruta  muraria.  See  Adij 
antiium  album. 

SAMBUCUS,  alfo  called  aiie  infelix.  Common  el¬ 
der.  Sdmbucus  nigra,  or  fambucus  cymis  quinque  par- 
tins,  floribus  umbellatis,  frudtu  in  umbella  nigra,  caule 
arboreo,  Linn.  Common  black-berried  elder. 
It  is  a  tree  or  ffirub  whofe  branches  are  full  of  fungus ; 
it  is  covered  with  an  alh-coloured  chap  bark,  under  which 
lies  a  thinner  green  one,  and  under  it  is  a  white  one.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  berries  in  September. 

The  young  leaves,  when  budding,  are  laid  to  purge. 
The  bark  is  recommended  as  a  ftrong  hvdragogue.  Sy¬ 
denham  diredls  three  handsful  of  the  inner  bark  to  be 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water  to  a  pint,  half  of 
which  is  to  be  drank  every  night  and  morning  3  he  fays  it 
operates  upward  and  downward.  Some  confine  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  to  the  ebulus,  or  dwarf  elder 3  but  they  have  both 
been  ufed  without  any  remarkable  advantage.  An  infu¬ 
fion  of  the  freffi  flowers  is  gently  laxative,  and  of  the  dried 
ones  is  perfpirative.  The  juice  of  the  berries,  when  in- 
fpiflated  to  a  rob,  is  a  good  diflolvent  and  aperient  3  in 
colds  juft  received,  it  gently  loofens  the  belly  and  promotes 
urine  or  perfpiration,  or  both.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Anatomia  Sambuci  per  M.  Blockwitz.  Wallis’s  Syden¬ 
ham. 

Sambucus  Ebulus  herbacea  humilis.  See 
Ebulus.  Sanamunda.  See  Empetrum.  thym.  fol. 

SAMPSUCHLtM.  See  Origanum. 
SAMPSUCHUS.  See  Marum  and  Majorana. 

Maj.  FOL. 

SANCTyE  HELENAS  Rad.  Alfo  called  Cyperus 
Americanus.  It  is  a  long  knotted  root,  black  without  and 
white  within ;  to  the  talte  it  is  like  the  galangal  root.  It 
is  brought  from  St.  Helena  in  the  province  of  Florida. 
It  is  there  ufed  againlt  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  in  ne¬ 
phritic  diforders. 

SANCTUM  SEM.  See  Santonicum. 

SANDARACHA.  Sandarach.  A  name  for  a 
fort  of  arfenic  3  alfo  a  gummy  refin,  of  a  yellowifh  whit« 
colour  faid  to  flow  from  the  cedrus  Lycia  major  Dodon. 
It  is  in  fmall  lumps,  dry,  brittle,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  of  ■» 
refinous  and  gently  acrid  talte  :  it  is  brought  from  Africa. 
The  gum  of  the  juniper  tree  is  generally  fold  for  it.  See 
Realgar,  JuNiPERus,-and  Arsenicum  rubrum. 

SANGUIFLUXUS.  See  H^emorrhagia. 

,  SANGUINARIA.  See  Gramen  polygonum. 

SANGLTNIS  INOPIA.  A  tabes  from  lofs  of  blood. 
An  inftance  of  the  atrophia  inanitorum  of  Cullen. 

SANGUIS.  Blood.  The  fluid  which  is  contained  in 
the  arteries  and  veins  is  called  the  blood.  On  a  flight  ex¬ 
amination  it  may  appear  homogeneous,  but  it  confifts  of 
very  diffimilar  parts.  When  blood  is  taken  from  the  body 
immediately  it  lofes  its  volatile  part,  which  flies  off  in  the 
form  of  a  vapour,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  fal  ammoniac. 
When  this  vapour  is  diffipated  the  remaining  blood  quick¬ 
ly  congeals  into  a  trembling  mafs.  The  principal  part  of 
this  coagulated  mafs  is  in  the  craffamentum,  which  hath 
the  red  colour  to  itfelf,  and  gives  it  to  the  other  parts  •, 
when  this  craffamentum  is  freed  from  its  watery  part,  it 
is  wholly  inflammable.  In  a  mafs  of  healthy  human 
blood  about  one  half  is  craffamentum  3  in  ftrong  laborious 
people  the  ferum  is  not  much  more  than  one  third  part. 
The  next  part  of  the  blood  is  the  ferum  3  from  this  is 
formed  what  is  called  the  pleuritic  cruft  on  the  furface  of 
the  blood,  after  taking  it  from  a  vein  by  the  ufual  method 
of  bleeding  ;  of  this  polypufes  and  artificial  membranes 
are  alfo  formed.  In  this  ferum,  befides  the  albumen,, 
which  hardens  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  there  is  much 
water,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ropy  mucus.  Befides  thefe 
parts,  a  portion  of  fea-falt  is  found  in  the  blood,  and  is 
manifeft  to  the  tafte,  and  oftentimes  to  the  microfcope. 
By  a  chemical  analyfis,  a  fine  chalky  earth  is  alfo  found 
to  exift  in  the  molt  fluid  parts  of  the  blood 3  a  portion  of 
fixed  air,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  fcruple  in  every  ounce 3 
and  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron,  which  the  loadftone  will 
attraft.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  elementary  fire. 

The  natural  elements  of  the  blood  formed  by  the  animal 
oeconomy  are,  the  albumen,  and  the  globules.  The  al¬ 
bumen  is  the  immediate  matter  of  growth  and  nutrition. 

The 
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Jfhe  globules  never  pafs  the  emunfrories,  except  by  ex- 
cefs  or  difeafe  5  as  for  the  faline,  acid,  morbid,  bilious, 
and  other  particles  that  are  found  in  the  circulating  blood, 
they  are  rather  heterogeneous  than  elementary  parts  of  it. 

In  an  healthy  Hate  the  blood  is  mild  and  gelatinous,  but 
by  fome  diforders  it  is  rendered  very  acrid. 

On  viewing  the  blood  with  a  microfcope,  whilft  it  cir¬ 
culates  in  the  veins,  the  globules  are  obferved  to  be  elaf- 
tic,  fo  as  to  change  and  recover  their  figure.  Mr;  Hewfon 
fays  that  they  are  not  fpherical,  but  almoft  flat. 

The  ufe  of  the  globules  in  the  blood  feems  chiefly  to  be 
for  the  prefervation  of  heat  in  the  body ;  and  that  of  the 
ferum  for  nutrition,  and  by  the  various  fecretions  from  it 
to  moiften  the  feveral  furfaces  in  the  body,  to  preferve  the 
flexibility  of  the  folids,  & c.  A  due  proportion  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  parts  of  the  blood  is  neceffary  to  health  ;  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  the  globules  difpofes  to  acute  fevers,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  &c.  and  their  deficiency,  to  many  chronical  dif¬ 
orders. 

As  to  the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  degree  to  pvhich  it  is  condenfed  ; 
but  moll  writers  attribute  it  to  the  acid  which  it  receives 
from  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  the  mafs  of  blood  is  every  where 
an  heterogenous  aggregate,  confifting  chiefly,  and  efpeci- 
ally  of  red  globules,  gluten,  and  ferofity,  and  if  it  fliould 
be  alledged  that  there  are  other  matters  prefent,  that  they 
may  be  confidered  as  portions  of  thefe  three  principal 
parts.  See  Materia  medica. 

That  life  is  a  property  of  the  blood  feC  what  Mr.  J. 
Hunter  hath  taught  concerning  it.  And  for  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  what  is  faid  above,  befides  many  other  particu¬ 
lars  refpe&ing  the  bloody  fee  Mr.  Hewfon  on  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Blood ;  Berdoe  on  the  Nature  and  Circulation 
of  the  Blood.  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  i.  Haller’s  Phy- 
fiology,  in  left.  vii. 

Sanguis  draconis,  called  alfo  cinnabar'is  Grmco- 
rum ,  draconthema.  Dragon’s  blood.  It  is  a  refill  of 
a  red  colour,  obtained  from  certain  trees  like  palm-trees 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Calamus  var.  Palmijuncus  Draco. 
Rumph.  Amb.  lib.  vii.  t.  58.  f.  1.  &  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  463. 
The  Gaiamus  Rotang.  Curtis’s  Cat.  of  the  Lond.  Bot. 
Garden.  One  fort  is  in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in  flag- 
leaves  ;  another  fort  is  in  large  mafles,  which  are  often 
impure,  but  fometimes  as  good  as  the  firft. 

This  refin  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  on  being  powder¬ 
ed  is  of  a  crimfon  call.  It  readily  melts,  and  catches 
flame  from  a  candle.  It  almoft  totally  difiolves  by  the 
help  of  heat  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  tinging  a  large 
quantity  of  this  menftruum  of  a  dead  red  colour :  it  is  fo- 
luble  in  expreffed  oils  ;  but  it  gives  out  little  or  nothing 
to  water.  The  beft  pieces  break  fmooth,  and  free  from 
vifible  appearances  •,  they  have  no  remarkable  fmell  or 
tafte,  except  when  diflolved,  and  then  they  feem  to  be 
fomewhat  acrid.  The  Dutch  often  adulterate  this  refin 
with  mixtures  of  gum  arabic,  Brafil  wood,  alum,  &c. 
but  thefe  are  difcovered  by  their  diflolving  in  water,  or  by 
their  crackling  and  not  burning  in  the  fire.  It  is  not 
much  ufed  as  a  medicine,  and  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  Materia  Medica  ;  though  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  gentle  incraffant,  deficcative,  and  reftringent. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Gummi  Rubrum  A fir, ingens 
Gambienfe. 

_  Draconis  herba.  See  Lapathum  ru¬ 
brum. 

- - -  Herculis.  See  Crocus. 

SAN  GUI  SORBA.  See  Pimpinella. 

- Suga.  See  Hirudo. 

SANICULA.  Sanicle.  It  is  fo  called  from  fanando, 
healing ,  called  alfo  cucullata ,  dodecathcon  fymphytum  pe- 
trerum. 

Sanicula  alpina  lutea.  See  Auricula  ursi. 

— —  Mas,  alfo  called  diapen/a,  cortufa,  sanicle,  self- 
heal.  It  is  the  fanicula  Europoca,  Linn.  It  is  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  with  fhining,  dark  green,  roundifh  ferrated 
leaves ;  the  feeds  are  rough  and  ftick  to  one  s  cloaths.  It 
is  perennial  and  evergreen ;  it  grows  wild  in  woods,  on 
hilly  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May.  It  is  mildly  aftrin- 
gent,  taftes  roughifh  and  bitter  ;  and  it  hath  an  acrimony 
which  chiefly  affedts  the  throat.  Both  the  watery  and  fpi- 
rituous  extradfs  poflefs  the  virtues  of  this  plant. 

-  Eboracensis,  called  pinguicula ,  fanicula  mon- 

tana  flore  calcari  donata,  viola  palujlris ,  Butter- 


worT,  Yorkshire  sanicle.  It  is  the  pinguicnld 
vulgaris,  Linn.  It  is  a  fniall  plant,  with  a  few  glofl'y 
unctuous  leaves  which  lie  on  the  ground.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  in  elevated  marfhy  grounds,  and  flowers  in  fpring. 
Its  undtuous  glutinous  juice  is  ufed  by  fome  as  a  liniment 
for  chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum  for  the  hair:  it  is  alfo  purga¬ 
tive,  but  none  of  the  /articles  are  much  noted  in  general 
pradtice. 

Sanicula  Fjemina.  See  Imperatoria  nigrA; 

- Sedum.  See  Saxifraga  alba. 

SANIDODES,  alfo,  but  improperly,  Saniodes. 
Where  the  breaft  i£  ftraightened  or  flattered  like  (axvtbo 5, 
the  genitive  cafe  of  a-ctuf) a  tabic.  Flat-chested. 

SANKIRA.  See  China  orientalis. 

■ - ;  Sanies.  See  Ichor. 

SANTALUM.  Saunders.  There  are  three  forts 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Santalum  album.  White  saunders.  Itisof 
the  fame  nature  as  the  yellow,  but  fo  weak  that  it  is  now 
negledfed.  The  fanlalum  citrinum ,  called  fantalum  album , 
by  Linnaeus,  is  the  medullary  part  of  the  fame  tree,  of 
which  the  fantalum  album  is  the  alburnum ,  or  outward 
fappy  part. 

-  Citrinum,  alfo  called  fantalum  palidum.  Yel¬ 
low  saunders.  Santalum  album,  Linn.  It  is  a  pale 
yellowifli,  or  brownifh  coloured  wood,  with  a  clofe  even 
grain,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  pungency.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  affords- an  oil  which  thickens  into  the  confidence 
of  a  balfam,  and  fmells  like  ambergrife  ;  the  remaining 
decodtion  is  bitterifh.  Redfified  fpirit  extracts  by  digef- 
tion  more  than  water  does  ;  and  an  extract  from  this  tinc¬ 
ture  is  fix  times  ftronger  than  the  wood  itfelf.  Hoffmann 
fays  its  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  ambergrife,  but  he 
has  been  too  extravagant  in  his  praifes. 

-  Rubrum.  Red  saunders;  Pterocarpus 

fan  toll  nits,  vel  pterocarpus  foliis  ternatis  fubrotundis 
retufis  glaberrimis  petalis  crenatis  undulatis,  Linn;  This 
is  of  a  dull  red  colour  •,  it  is  faid  to  be  aftringent ;  it  hath 
little  or  no  fmell,  and  as  little  tafte.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as 
a  colouring  drug;  it  tinges  water  with  a  yellOwifh  hue, 
and  redfified  fpirit  with  a  deep  red ;  but  it  does  not  dif- 
folve  in  expreffed  oil.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
SANTALUS  ADULTERINUS.  See  Abelicea. 

SANTERNA.  See  Borax. 

SANTOLINA;  See  SantonicuM; 

— — -  Chamaecyparissus.  See  Abrotanum. 

SANTONICUM,  alfo  called  Jem.  chics ,  fem .  lumbri- 

corum,  femen  fanilum,  fcm-.  %odoarhs,  fementina,  fantolina, 
xantolina.  Worm-seed.  The  plant  from  which  thefe 
feeds  are  obtained  is  the  artemifa  fantonicum ,  or  artemifia 
abfinthium  Siberienfis  fruticofa  incana  ramofiffima,  linea- 
ribus  breviflimis  obtufiufculis,  Linn.  In  the  Flora  Auftri- 
aca,  it  is  called  artemifia  Auflriaca.  In  Curtis’s  Cat.  of  the 
Lond.  Bot.  Garden,  it  is  called  artemifa  Judaica,  and 
alfo  abfinthium  fantonicum  Indicum  ;  contra  vernus  Gre- 
nette  hagiofpermon.  It  is  a  fmall,  light,  oval  kind  of  feed , 
of  a  yellowifli  green  colour,  with  a  call  of  brown,  eafily 
friable.  They  are  generally  mixed  with  fmall  bits  of 
fticks  and  leaves.  They  are  brought  from  the  Levant, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  artemi¬ 
fia.  Miller  fays  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wormwood.  They 
have  a  ftrong,  and  rather  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  are  ufually  employed  for  deftroying 
worms  in  children.  They  give  out  their  virtue  to  water 
and  to  fpirit ;  the  fpirituous  infufion  is  the  moft  agree¬ 
able.  In  evaporating  the  watery  infufion,  all  the  ill-fla¬ 
vour  is  carried  off,  and  only  a  Ample  bitter  remains.  As 
a  bitter  the  watery  extradf  is  the  beft  preparation ;  as  an 
anthelmintic,  the  fpirituous  extradt  fhould  be  preferred. 
Thefe  feeds  are  feldom  met  with  genuine  ;  they  are  mixed 
with  the  feeds  of  fouthernwood.  The  marks  of  goodnefs 
are  their  full  body,  their  greenifh  colour,  ftrong  fmell, 
their  bitter  and  aromatic  tafte.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
Neumann’s  Chem  Works. 

SAP  A,  alfo  called  apochitifma ,  fuccago ,  robub ,  rob,  and 
Oenus  Sirceos.  It  is  the  juice  of  fome  vegetable  boiled 
up  with  fugar,  or  honey,  into  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

SAPHENA  VENA  MAJOR,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
almoft  <?a<pns,  i.  e.  vfble.  About  an  inch  below  the  paffage 
of  the  cruralis  from  out  of  the  abdomen,  it  fends  off 
a  large  branch,  called  faphena ;  ia  all  its  courfe  down  to 
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the  foot,  it  is  only  covered  with  the  integuments.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  direction  of  the  fartorius  mufcle,  until  it  arrives 
at  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh  bone ;  it  then  runs  on  the 
infide  of  the  tibia,  fending  off  branches  as  it  palfes  along ; 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  it  fends  of  a  branch,  which 
runs  over  tire  joint  of  the  tarfus  to  the  outer  ankle.  The 
extremity  of  the  faphena  palfes  on  the  fore  fide  of  the  inner 
ankle  and  runs  betwixt  the  firft  two  metatarfal  bones,  to¬ 
wards  the  great  toe.  See  Cruralis  vena. 

Spahena  Minor  Vena.  It  is  a  branch  from'the 
faphena  major,  and  feparates  from  it  foon  after  its  pafling 
from  the  inguen  ;  it  runs  down  below  the  ham,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  faphena  major.  Another  branch,  which 
proceeds  from  the  cruralis,  a  little  above  the  ham  is  thus 
named;  it  runs  to  the  outer  ankle.  Some  call  it  faphena 
externa. 

SAPHERA.  Zaffer.  See  Cobaltum. 

SAPlENTIiE  DENTES,  called  cranteres.  The  laft 
of  the  molares  are  thus  called  ;  they  do  not  appear  until 
after  puberty,  and  fometimes  not  before  the  twenty-fixth 
year. 

-  Oleum.  Oil  of  bricks.  See  Later. 

SAPO.  Soap.  It  is  a  compofition  of  oils  and  fats, 
with  alkaline  falts,  fo  incorporated  as  to  dilfolve  together 
in  water,  into  a  milky  femi-tranfparent  liquid.  Soap  may 
alfo  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  oil  and  acids. 

Sapo  albus,  alfo  called  fapo  Hifpanicus.  PIard, 
or  Spanish  soap.  It  is  made  in  Spain,  with  olive  oil 
and  the  Spanifh  barilla,  by  a  like  procefs  as  is  dire&ed  for 
the  foap  of  almonds.  Soap  is  an  ufeful  mixture  with  re- 
fmous  pills,  for  it  renders  them  more  eafily  foluble,  and 
more  perfectly  mifcible  with  our  fluids  ;  it  diflolves  mu¬ 
cous  matter  in  the  body,  and  fo  is  ufeful  to  refolve  obftruc- 
tions.  It  adds  in  the  primte  viae,  as  well  as  in  the  remote 
and  minute  veflels,  and  by  diflodging  vifcid  phlegm  from 
the  bowels.  Cullen  thinks  this  / oap  is  not  a  laxative,  and 
that  if  ever  it  is  fo,  it  is  owing  to  the  common  fait  that  is 
in  it,  and  if  upon  any  occafion,  it  comes  to  be  employed 
in  nephralgic  cafes,  and,  by  becoming  laxative,  fhould 
thereby  limit  the  ufe  ;  it  may  be  dilfolved  in  lpiritus 
vini  rectif.  the  fait  will  be  left  undiflolved,  and  the  dif- 
folved  foap,  may  by  evaporation,  be  recovered  in  a  dry 
form,  and  ftill  remain  as  fit  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  as 
ever ;  and  more  ufeful,  perhaps,  as  it  may  be  taken  in 
much  larger  quantity.  Mat.  Med.  It  alfo  carries  off  and 
deftroys  worms,  for  which  end  it  may  be  given  either  by 
the  mouth  or  clyfter-wife.  The  afcarides  are  fometimes 
rooted  by  clylters  in  which  are  a  dram  or  two  of  foap.  By 
the  diflblving  quality  of  foap  it  alfo  proves  diuretic,  and 
is  uleful  in  gravelly  complaints  by  lubricating,  as  well  as 
by  its  gentle  ftimulus. 

The  common  foft  foaps  are  fo  acrid,  that  they  are  only 
fit  for  external  ufes.  The  whiteft  of  them  are  made  with 
tallow,  fat,  or  coarfe  oils ;  the  blacker  or  greener  forts, 
are  made  of  whale  oil. 

All  thefe  foaps  diflolve  in  water,  but  more  plentifully  in 
proof  fpirit ;  but  thofe  fpirits  have  a  degree  of  acidity  in 
them  which  occafions  a  milky  hue  in  the  folutions  of foap. 
This  may  be  corrected,  as  obferved  by  Geoffroy,  who  fays, 
that  twenty-eight  parts  of  good  proof  fpirit,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  fait  of  kali,  will  diflolve  ten  parts  of 
good  hard  foap  into  a  perfedl  limpid  liquor. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  order  a  Cera- 
TUM  saponis.  Cerate  of  foap,  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  of  foap,  eight  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  ten 
ounces ;  litharge  powdered,  one  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one 
pint ;  vinegar,  one  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar  with  the 
litharge,  with  a  flow  fire,  conftantly  ftirring,  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  unites  and  thickens,  then  mix  in  the  reft,  and  make 
a  cerate.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  And  a  Linimentum  sapo¬ 
nis,  Soap  liniment;  formerly  ftyled  fapondceum , 
or  opodeldoc.  See  Linimentum  saponaceum. 

-  Amygdalinus.  See  Amygdalus. 

- -  Vitri,  i.  e.  Magalaize.  See  Manganese. 

-  Volatilis.  Volatile,  soap.  Of  this  there 

are  three  kinds  ;  one  is  compofed  of  fixed  alkalies  and  vo¬ 
latile  oils  ;  another  of  volatile  alkalies  and  grofs  oils  ;  the 
third  of  lalt  and  oil  that  are  both  volatile  :  but  none  of 
thefe  compofitions,  in  which  either  the  alkali  or  the  oil  is 
volatile,  are  fo  faponaceous  as  thofe  in  which  they  are  both 
of  the  fixed  kind.  See  Didt.  of  Chem.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 


SAPONARIA,  alfo  called  Jlruthium,  lanaria ,  lychnis 
fylveflris,  ibixuma*  Bruise-wort,  soap-wort.  It  is 
the  Japonaria  officinalis,  Linn. 

It  is  a  fmooth  herb,  with  plantane  like  leaves,  and  cluf- 
ters  of  red,  purple,  and  whitifh  flowers ;  the  root  is  long, 
flender,  fpreading  to  a  great  diftance,  of  a  brownifh  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within,  with  a  yellowifh 
fibre  in  the  middle.  It  grows  in  moift  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  called  faponaria ,  becaufe  its  juice  takes 
out  greafe  from  cloaths.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  gluti¬ 
nous  and  fweet  to  the  tafte,  but  in  the  roots  there  is  alfo 
a  flight  pungency,  and  in  the  leaves  a  bitterifhnefs.  The 
foapy  matter  diflolves  either  in  water  or  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  Germans  ufe  the  root,  and  fay  it  is  preferable  to  the 
farfaparilla.  M.  Andry,  M.  D.  of  Paris,  gives  the  in- 
fpiflated  juice  of  the  faponaria  officinalis,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  in  cafes  of  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  takes  about  half 
an  ounce  of  this  medicine  daily  ;  and  in  general  a  cure  is 
effedfed  in  about  a  fortnight,  without  the  affiftance  of  any 

other  remedy.  And - Segey,  M.  D.  of  Paris,  hath 

fucceeded  with  this  plant  in  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of 
lues  venerea.  He  diredis  it  in  the  following  manner : 
R.  rad.  faponaria  offic.  ficc.  %  i.  fs.  fol.  ejufdem,  ficc.  3  fs. 
coque  in  aq.  pur.  jb  vj.  ad  iv.  From  two  to  four  pints  of 
this  decodiion  are  to  be  daily  taken ;  and  in  bad  cafes, 
the  patient  is  to  take  at  the  fame  time  the  plant  in  powder, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  extradf.  This  plant  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
ufeful  when  applied  externally  to  venereal  ulcers,  either 
in  fomentation,  or  in  a  dry  form,  by  fprinkling  it  in  pow¬ 
der  over  the  fores.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works. 

SAPONARIAs  NUCULiE,  alfo  called  baccce  Her - 
mudenfes.  Soap  berries,  Bermudas  berries.  This 
is  a  fpherical  fruit  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  Its  cortical 
part  is  yellow,  glofly,and  fo  tranfparentas  to  fhew  the  fphe¬ 
rical  black  part  which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a 
white  kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall  tree  in  Jamaica, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  kernel  whei» 
lteeped  in  water,  raifes  a  froth  like  foap  fuds. 

Thefe  berries  are  powerful  in  removing  obftruefions  in 
the  liver  and  fpleen  ;  they  mend  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
are  a  fpecific  in  the  chlorofis  ;  they  help  digeftion.  The 
beft  preparations  are,  a  tindfure  made  with  white  wine,  a 
tindture  in  fpirit,  and  the  extradt  from  the  fpirituous 
tindfure.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  iii. 
p.  538. 

SAPPADILLA.  See  'Anona. 

SAPPAN  LIGNUM.  See  Campechense  lig¬ 
num. 

SAPPHIRINA  AQUA,  alfo  Collyrium  coeru- 
leum.  See  Cupri  ammoniati  aqua. 
SARACHINUS.  (a  ■  . 

SARACHUS.  1  bee  Aco- 

SARCOCELE,  from  flejh,  and  a  tumor. 
It  is  a  firm,  flefhy  kind  of  enlargement  of  the  tefticle,  or 
the  feirrhous  tefticle.  The  farcoccle,  or  hernia  car  no  fa, 
Mr.  Pott  fays,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  means  any  indu¬ 
ration  ordifeafed  flejh,  though  here  confined  to  the  tefticle; 
and  further  obferves  that  the  farcocele,  which  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  ancient  writers  into  the  farcocele,  the  hydro- 
Jarcocele,  the  feirrhus,  the  cancer,  the  caro  adnata  ad  tef- 
tem ,  and  the  caro  adnata  ad  vafa ,  are  really  little  more 
than  deferiptions  of  different  ftates  and  eircumftances  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  The  caro  adnata  ad  teftem  is  a  feirrhus 
begun  in  the  epydidymis.  The  caro  adnata  ad  vafa,  is  a 
feirrhus  of  the  epididymis  fomewhat  increafed,  when  it 
feems  as  if  it  fprung  from  the  fpermatie  veflels.  The 
hydr o-far cocele  is  when  the  tefticle  is  enlarged  or  hardened ; 
there  is  alfo  a  palpable  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  vaginal 
coat.  The  farcocele-  is  a  difeafe  of  the  body  of  the  tefticle  ; 
and,  as  the  term  implies,  confilts,  in  general,  in  fuch  an 
alteration,  rhade  in  the  ftru&ure  of  it,  as  produces  a  re- 
lemblance  to  a  hard  flefhy  fubftance,  inftead  of  that  fine 
foft,  vafcular  texture,  of  which  it  is,  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  date,  compofed.  Many  pafs  feveral  years  with 
this  difeafe,  under  its  moft  favourable  appearances,  and 
without  encountering  any  of  its  worft  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many,  who,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  run 
through  all  its  ftages.  Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  is  a 
mere  fimple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  body  of  the 
tefticle  ;  void  of  pain,  without  inequality  of  furface,  and 
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producing  no  uneafinefs,  nor  inconvenience,  except  what 
is  occafioned  by  its  mere  weight.  And  in  fome  few  in- 
fiances  it  remains  thus  for  a  confiderable  time,  without 
vifible  or-  material  alteration;  but,  in  other  inftances,  very 
foon  after  its  appearance  in  this  mild  manner,  it  fuddenly 
becomes  unequal  and  knotty  ;  and  is  attended  with  very 
acute  pains,  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back;  but  ftill  re¬ 
mains  entire  ;  that  is,  it  does  not  burft  through  the  inte¬ 
guments.  In  fhort,  fuch  is  the  variety  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  this  difeafe,  that  defcription  can  hardly  afford 
an  adequate  idea  of  it.  Sometimes  the  difordcr  feems  to 
be  merely  local,  that  is,  confined  to  the  tefticle  ;  at  other 
times  there  is  a  pallid  or  leaden  countenance,  indigeflion, 
naufea,  colic  pains,  fudden  purgings,  &c.  fufficiently  in¬ 
dicating  a  vitiated  habit  and  difeafed  vifcera.  The'pro- 
grefs  alfo  which  it  makes  from  the  teftis  upward,  is  very 
uncertain  ;  the  difeafe  affedfing  the  fpermatic  procefs,  in 
fome  fubjefts,  for  a  great  length  of  time;  while,  in  others, 
it  totally  fpoils  the  tefticle  very  foon,  and  alrnoft  as  foon 
feizes  the  fpermatic  cord. 

Amongft  the  miftaken  caufes  of  a  fcirrhous  tefticle,  Mr. 
Pott  reckons  the  hernia  humoralis.  He  does  not  fay  that 
a  farcocele  never  follows  an  hernia  humoralis,  but  that  it 
does  not  at  any  time  uecelTarily  caufe  or  produce  it.  Mr. 
Bell,  in  his  Syftem  of  Surgery,  fays,  that  a  hardened  ftate 
of  the  teftis  and  epididymis,  produced  originally  by  a  ve¬ 
nereal  taint,  does  in  fome  inftances  degenerate  into  the 
Worft  fpecies  of farcocele.  However,  in  general,  the  hernia 
humoralis  is  one  of  the  difeafes  which  Ihould  be  diftin- 
guiihed  from  the  farcocele.  A  quantity  of  water  is  fome- 
iimes  colledled  in  the  vaginal  coat  of  a  fcirrhous  teftis,  and 
fome  have  fuppofed  that  this  water  renders  the  teftis  fcir¬ 
rhous  ;  but  this  not  being  true,  the  hydrocele  and  the 
.fcirrhous  tefticle  fhould  alfo  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  only  remedy  from  which  any  advantage  is  expect¬ 
ed,  is,  the  removal  of  the  difeafed  parts  by  extirpation. 
But  before  the  operation  is  attempted,  a  confideration  of 
the  manner  of  the  farcocele ’s  having  been  formed,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  fpermatic  cord  from  the  ring  to  the  tef¬ 
ticle,  are  objeCts  of  necefl'aiy  confideration.  When  it 
proceeds  from  a  blow  on  the  part,  fuccefs  is  more  likely 
to  follow  than  when  it  is  caufed  by  a  cancerous  or  ftru- 
mous  acrimony ;  when  thefe  laft  are  caufes,  they  will 
generally  be  found  to  exift  on  other  parts  alfo;  therefore 
though  the  difeafed  tefticle  be  removed,  yet  from  the  fame 
Caufe  exifting  in  the  habit,  other  parts  foon  after  become 
difeafed  in  the  fame  manner.  In  ftrumous  habits  the 
glands  of  the  mefentery,  the  lymphatics  &c,  are  gene¬ 
rally  obftruCted  ;  therefore  external  applications  fignify 
very  little ;  but  fuch  medicines  mull  be  ufed  as  firft  a£I 
on  the  primse  vise,  and  then  on  the  lymphatics ;  for  in 
children  they  are  feldom  feen  with  this  diforder  without 
an  enlarged  belly,  which  before  any  further  attempts  are 
ftiade  muft  be  leffened. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  fome  writers  direCt  with  refpecl 
4o  the  fpermatic  cord  as  follows  :  firft,  if  it  is  foft,  and  of 
its  natural  fize,  caftration  may  be  fafely  performed  ;  which 
is  right*  Secondly,  if  it  is  much  enlarged,  the  operation 
is  not  vindicable.  But  this  is  going  too  far ;  for  though 
it  may  be  confiderably  enlarged,  yet  if  it  has  no  unequal 
feel,  is  not  painful,  or  manifefts  no  tendency  to  feirrhus ; 
its  being  enlarged  is  of  no  confequence,  for  obftruCtion  in 
a  difeafed  gland  will  frequently  occafion  an  enlarged  vari- 
cous  ftate  of  its  veffels.  Lymphatics  alfo,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  may  be  dilated  or  ruptured,  which  muft  confe- 
quently  occafion  an  extravafation  in  the  cells  of  the  fper¬ 
matic  procefs,  both  which  frequently  happen  in  the  farco- 
cele ,  and  muft  certainly  give  the  fpermatic  cord  an  en¬ 
larged  feel ;  but  it  is  not  either  of  them  that  can  be  the 
leaft  objection  to  the  operation ;  the  fpermatic  cord  not 
being  difeafed,  only  enlarged,  which  is  a  circumftance 
worth  regarding  ;  for  when  it  is  only  enlarged,  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  of  ufe,  but,  when  in  an  enlarged,  fcirrhous, 
painful  ftate,  too  high  to  be  able  to  make  a  ligature  fairly 
above  the  part  difeafed,  the  operation  can  be  of  no  ufe, 
but  is  molt  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Many  advife  to  defer  the 
operation  until  fuch  fymptoms  come  on,  as  darting  pains 
in  the  tefticles,  pains  in  the  loins,  &c.  ■which,  in  truth, 
jnftead  of  being  a  proper  time,  is  too  late  ;  the  fpermatic 
procefs  becomes  affefted,  when  a  tefticle  is  become  truly 
fcirrhous,  fo  as  never  poflibly  after  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the 
patient.  By  carrying  feirrhi  too  long,  though  at  firft  the  I 


diforder  be  local,  a  fcirrhous  habit  will  be  brought  on  ? 
for  before  the  fpermatic  procefs  becomes  affected  with 
fcirrhous  tefticles,  the  patient’s  habit  is  often  found  af¬ 
fected,  and  he  is  attended  with  colicky  pains  and  other 
confequent  fymptoms.  '  *  - 

After  a  venereal  gonorrhoea,  Dr.  Swediar  obferves, 
that  from  improper  treatment  it  fometimes  happens  that 
one  or  both  tefticles  grow  hard,  i.  e.  become  fcirrhous. 
In  fome  of  thefe  inftances  the  diforder  is  accompanied 
with  a  fenfation  of  a  painful  preffure  ;  but  frequently 
without  any  pain  at  all.  He  adds,  that,  in  thefe  cafes, 
mercury  given  internally,  or  rubbed  in  externally,  into  the 
perinreum  and  ferotum,  twice  a  day,  with  the  conftant 
application-  of  a  warm  poultice  made  of  the  root  of  atropa 
mandragora,  Linn,  are  often  ufefuh  Alfo  that  the  cicu- 
ta,  applied  internally  and  externally,  may  be  tried,  with 
profpedt  of  advantage.  An  emetic  has  been  fometimeS 
found  effediual.  The  decodtion  of  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  Daphne  Mezereum,  Linn,  internally,  and  a  poultice 
of  it  externally,  has  lately  been  very  much  recommended  ; 
but  whatever  means  are  .ufed,  it  too  generally  happens 
that  thefe  fwellings  remain  unaffedted,  except  we  can 
bring  on  the  running  again  from  the  urethra  ;  one  method 
of  effecting  which,  is  to  innoculate  the  venereal  virus  by 
means  of  a  bougie  introduced  a  little  way  into  the  urethra. 
However  the. Angularity  of  this  laft  propofition  may  ftrike. 
Dr.  Swediar  allures  us,  that  fuccefs  hath  followed  fuch 
practice  :  and  we  have  only  to  confider,  that  an  undoubted 
authority  bids  us  to  chufe  the  leaft  evil  of  two  that  at¬ 
tend.  Mr.  Bell  fays  that,  when  a  hardnefs  of  the  tefti¬ 
cles  does  not  yield  to  the  means  commonly  employed, 
fuch  as  moderate  evacuations  of  blood,  when  thefe  are 
indicated;  a  foft  eafy  diet,  a  lax  belly the  ufe  of  a  fuf- 
penfory  bandage  ;  and  efpecially  when  mercury,  which, 
on  the  chance  of  the  diforder  being  venereal,  is  very  com* 
monly  tried,  are  all  ufed  without  any  effedt  ;  we  may  in 
fuch  circumftances  always  have  great  caufe  to  fufpedt  that 
the  difeafe  is  of  a  real  bad  nature ;  and  when  to  this  is 
joined  an  acceffion  of  more  inveterate  fymptoms,  and  if 
the  diforder,  from  the  ftate  of  an  indolent  hard  tumor, 
becomes  painful,  &c.  no  farther  delay  ought  then  to  be 
advifed :  caftration  muft  be  proceeded  to.  See  Sharp’s 
Operations.  Pott’s  Chirugical  Works.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  i.  p.  498.  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  32.  Edinb. 
Med.  Comment,  vol,  ix.  p.  336.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  335. 

SARCOCOLLA.  Sarcocol,  or  flesh  glue.  It 
was  thus  called,  becaufe  of  its  fuppofed  power  of  con* 
glutinating  wounds.  It  is  a  gummy  refinous  juice,  from 
the  pensea  mucronata,  Linn,  according  to  Curtis,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Botanic  Garden  :  and  from  the 
penrea  farcocolla ,  according  to  Wefton  in  his  Univ.  Bot. 
and  is  brought  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall  fpongy 
grains  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  and  a  few  of  a  reddifh, 
and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  thefe  grains,  when 
entire,  are  about  the  fize  of  a  pea.  The  whiteft  and  moft 
bitter  is  preferred  as  being  the  beft.  Its  bitterilh  fubacrid 
tafte  is  followed  by  a  fweetifhnefs;  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  bubbles  and  catches  flame  from  a  candle  :  it  dif- 
folves  freely  in  water,  and  a  great  part  of  it  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  Its  medical  qualities  are  not  much  known.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med,  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

SARCOEPIPLOCELE.  A  kind  of  compound  rup¬ 
ture,  confifting  of  a  defeent  of  the  epiploon  and  a  farco¬ 
cele.  Or  a  rupture  of  the  indurated  epiploon,  either  um¬ 
bilical  or  fcrotal. 

SARCOLOGIA.  Sarcology.  It  includes  my¬ 
ology,  fplanchnology,  angiology,  neurology,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  integuments. 

SARCOMA,  from  crapi,  flejlo.  Thus  a  flefhy  tumor 
on  any  part  of  the  body  is  named ;  alfo  called  porrus ;  far - 
'cophya.  It  is  occafioned  by  an  effufion  of  the  nutritious 
juices  out  of  their  tubuli.  Thefe  tumors  have  no  cyftis ; 
they  do  not  yield  to  the  impreffion  of  a’  finger,  nor  are 
they  moveable.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  tumores.  Extirpation  is 
the  only  remedy ;  and  if  the  bafis  is  narrow,  a  ligature 
may  be  ufed,  but  if  it  is  broad,  the  knife  will  be  neceffary. 
See  Turner’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
for  a  polypus  of  the  nofe. 

SARCOMPHALON,  from  oaf,  flejb ,  and  optpaXzs, 
the  navel.  A  flefhy  excrefcence  at  the  navel. 
SARCOPHAGUM.  See  Assius  lapis. 

8  B  SARCO- 
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5ARC0PHYIA.  A  sArcoma. 

SARCOFlCA.  Sarcotics.  Mediciiies  which  ge¬ 
nerate  fleflr  in  wounds.  From  crapxou,  to  heal. 

SARDIA3IS.  Involuntary  convulfive  laughter  ;  or 
father  the  cynic  fpafm. 

SARDONICUS  RISFJS,  Called  alfo  fpafniUs  cynicus. 
Sardonian  laughter.  A  convulfive  involuntary 
laughter ,  and  is  thus  named  from  the  herba  fardoriia , 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  faid  to  produce 
fuch  convulfive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as  refemble  thofe 
motions  which  are  obferved  in  the  face  during  a  fit  of 
laughter.  This  complaint  is  fometimes  fpeedily  fatal. 
If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the  caufe,  the  cure  muft 
be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vomit,  and  frequent  draughts 
of  hydromel  with  milk.  See  Aetius  Tetrab.  iv.  ferrrt.  i. 
cap.  66. 

SARE.  See  Essera. 

SARPEDO.  See  Lichen. 

SARSA,  1  alfo  Called  cariv'illandi ,  tv  a 

SARSAPARILLA,  )  pccanga,  macapatli,  zarza,  zar- 
zaparilla ,  fmilax  afpera  P eruviana,  falfaparilla,  zarcapa- 
rilla*  It  is  called  farfaparilla  from  the  Spanifh  words 
zarfa ,  a  bramble ,  and  parilla ,  a  little  vine*  This  plant  is 
a  fmall  kind  of  vine,  which  refembles  a  bramble.  Some 
call  it  a  fpecies  of  bind-weed.  It  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies;  the  llenderer  pale  fort  comes  from 
New  Spain,  the  dark  and  thick  from  Honduras,  the  darkeft 
and  thickeft  from  Quito.  The  fort  rnoft  efteemed  is  the 
fmilax  afpera  Peruviana,  C.  B.  the  fmilax  farfaparilla,  or 
fmilax  Virginiana  hcderafolia ,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis  re- 
tufo-mucronatis  trinerviis,  Linn.  Virginian  ivy- 
Leaved  rough  EiND-WEED.  It  is  light,  white  with¬ 
in,  but  is  not  eafily  powdered.  The  root  confifts  of  a 
number  of  firings,  which  are  as  thick  as  a  goofe-quill, 
flexible,  free  from  knots,  and  compofed  of  fibres  which 
run  their  whole  length  fo  that  they  may  be  flipped  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  On  their  outfide  is  a  thin,  brown, 
or  yellowilh  afh-coloured  fkin  ;  under  this  is  a  thicker, 
white,  friable  fubftance,  and  in  the  midde  is  a  woody 
pith. 

Thefe  roots  have  a  farinaceous  bitterilh  tafte,  and  no 
fmell.  In  1563,  the  Spaniards  brought  a  parcel  of  them 
into  Europe,  as  a  fpecific  in  the  lues  venerea,  and  in¬ 
deed  a  decoftion  of  them  in  water  is  an  excellent  auxi¬ 
liary  to  mercury.  When  children  are  infeTed  with  the 
pox  from  their  parents  or  nurfes,  the  powder  of  this  root 
may  be  put  into  their  food.  It  is  refolvent,  attenuant, 
reftores  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  even  when  the  patient 
is  hectic  from  a  venereal  caufe.  It  promotes  perfpiration, 
attenuates  vifeid  humours  ;  it  relieves  venereal  head-achs 
and  nocturnal  pains ,  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful  when  the  bones 
are  carious,  or  any  way  difordered  from  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe. 

The  belt  preparation  is  a  decodtion  as  follows;  R  Rad., 
farfaparil.  ^  iii.  aq.  fluv.  tfe  vi.  coq.  ad.  jb  ii.  &  cola.  If  a 
little  liquorice-root  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the 
decodtion  will  be  more  palatable.  The  dofe  is  -half  a  pint 
four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  fo  as  that  two  pints 
are  taken  in  at  that  time ;  it  muft  be  made  frefh  every 
fecond  day.  It  is  the  long  ftringy  part  only  that  is  ufeful. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lond. 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  149,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  virtues  here  enumerated, 
and  the  opinion  many  authors  have  had  of  this  root,  Dr. 
Cullen  tells  us,  was  he  to  confult  his  own  experience 
alone,  he  would  not  give  it  a  place  in  his  Materia  Medi- 
ca ;  for,  tried  in  every  fhape,  he  has  never  found  it  an 
effedlual  medicine  in  the  lues  venerea,  nor  any  other  dif- 
cafe.  Mater.  Medic. 

S  ARTORIUS.  Some  call  this  mufcle  fafcialis.  It  is 
called  fartorius ,  or  the  taylor’s  mufcle,  becaufe  taylors 
crofs  their  legs  with  it.  It  rifes  from  the  anterior  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  os  ileum,  runs  inwards  contiguous  to  the 
blood-veflels,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bone.  It  partly  rotates  the  thigh. 

SASSAFRAS,  called  alfo  anhuiba .•  It  is  the  root  of  a 
large  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  the  laurus  [afjafras,  or  laurus 
fol.  integris  trilobifque  floribus  fiavis,  baccis  coeruleis, 
Linn.  The  sassafras-tree.  It  is  light,  and  covered 
with  a  rough  and  fungous  bark,  outwardly  of  an  alh- 
colour  and  inwardly  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron.  It  is 
brought  from  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America.  It 
hath  a  fragrant  fmell,  a  fweetifh  fub-aftringent  aromatic 
tafte  i  the  bark  ia  itionger  than  the  internal  woody  part, 


and  the  fmall  twigs  than  the  larger  pieces.  Spirit  of  wini 
takes  up  all  its  virtues,  and  water  extracts  a  large  portion 
of  them.  Diftilled  with  water  it  affords  an  efi'ential  oilj 
which  is  limpid  at  the  firft,  but  afterwards  grows  yellowy 
or  of  a  reddifh  brown ;  the  remaining  decoction  when, 
evaporated,  affords  a  bitterifh  fubaftringent  extra# ;  but 
an  extra#  made  from  a  fpirituous  tindlure  pofleffes  all 
the  virtues  of  the  root. 

SaJJafras  is  ufed  chiefly  in  infufion  as  a  mild  diapho* 
retie  and  corroborant  in  fcorbutic,  catarrhal,  and  ca- 
chedtic  diforders ;  but  for  thefe  purpofes  the.  fpirituous 
extract  is  the  belt  preparation.  See  Tournefort’s  Mat. 
Med.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Newmann’s  Chem.  Works; 
Dr.  Cullen  has  found  the  watery  infufion  of  it  taken 
warm,  and  pretty  largely,  very  cffedtual  in  promoting 
fweat,  but  has  not  been  able  to  determine  to  what  parti¬ 
cular  purpofe  this  fwcating  was  applicable— Mater i A 
Medica. 

SATANUS  devorans.  See  Antimonium. 

SATUREIA  SATIVA,  alfo  called  cunila  fativer $ 
thymbi a,  and  summer’s  savory.  It  is  the  fatureia  hor- 
tenfis,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  fomewhat  hairy* 
with  fmall,  oblong,  narrow  leaves,  fet  in  pairs.  Its  flowers 
are  in  clufters  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  and  are  ■  of  a 
purplifh  colour.  It  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  Europe* 
and  is  fown  annually  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  ard 
wai'm,  aromatic,  and  to  the  fmell  are  like  thyme,  but 
much  milder.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up  all  their  adtiva 
matter.  Water  takes  up  the  fmell  but  not  the  tafte.  By 
diilillation  with  water,  a  fmall  quantity  of  efi'ential  oil 
is  obtained.  They  are  heating,  fomewhat  diuretic,  and 
promote  the  menfes. 

Satureia  Lute  a  Sylv.  See  Melanapyrum. 

- Montana,  alfo  called  thymbra ,  winder  savo¬ 
ry.  Its  virtues  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  above 
fpecies.  See  Raii  Hift. 

SATURNI  Extractum.  See  Plumbum. 

SATURNUS.  Lead.  Sometimes  antimony  is  thus 
named.  See  Plumbum  and  Adrop. 

SATYRIASIS,  called  by  the  Arabians,  Acral,  alfo 
Brachuna,  and  Satyr  if mus.  It  is  a  violent  defire  of  ve~ 
nery,  even  fo  that  I'eafon  is  depraved  by  it.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  it  as  a  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  dyforexiae.  Fie  diftinguifhes  two  fpecies.  1.  Saty- 
riajis  juvenilis,  when,  befide  the  excefs  of  defire,  the 
body  is  otherwife  but  little  difturbed.  2.  Satyriafs 
furens ,  when,  with  the  excefs  of  venereal  appetite, 
the  body  is  much  difturbed,  as  with  fever,  & c.  The 
pulfe  is  quick,  the  breathing  fhort,  the  patient  is  fleep- 
lefs,  thirfty,  and  loathes  his  food ;  the  urine  is  evacuated 
with  difficulty,  and  a  fever  foon  comes  on.  The  nature 
and  cure  are  much  the  fame  as  are  thofe'  of  the  furou 
uterinus,  which  fee,  and  alfo  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  lib, 
iii.  c.  18,  acut. 

SATYRICA.  See  Entactica  Medic  amenta* 

SATYRION.  A  name  for  feveral  fpecies  of  or¬ 
chis,  which  fee. 

SATYRISMUS.  The  fame  as  satyriasis. 

Saur  Kraut.  Pronounced  by  the  Englifh.  Sour 
Krout.  See  Brassica. 

SAURURUS.  A  plant'called  the  lizard’s  tail. 
Boerhaave  mentions  four  fpecies.  Their  virtues  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  arum. 

SAVINA.  See  Sabina. 

SAXIFRAGA,  from  faxum ,  a  (lone,  and  frango,  to 
break.  An  epithet  for  medicines  which  difl’olve  or  break 
the  ftone  in  the  bladder. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  fpecies  of  paronychia  fHipendula , 
apium. — ABcum  ;  Pimpinella ,  Rubia  fynanchica  ;  Chrj- 
fofplcnicum. 

SaxifraGA  alba,  alfo  called  fanicula  fedum. 
White  SAXIFRAGE.  It  is  the  faxifraga  granulata, 
Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  kidney-fliaped,  yellowilh  green 
leaves,  round,  purplifii,  branched  ftalks,  on  the  tops  of 
which  are  Ihort  loofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  The  root 
is  compofed  of  fmall  fibres,  intermixed  with  little  tuber¬ 
cles.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fandy  paftures,  and 
flowers  in  May.  The  tubercles  of  the  roots  have  a 
fweetilh  and  lightly  acrid  tafte,  and  they  are  aperient  and 
diuretic.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

-  Anglica.  English,  or  meadow  saxi¬ 
frage.  Called  alfo  Fceniculum  Erraticum.  It  is  the  puce* 
danum  Jilaus ,  Linn.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  with 
winged  leaves ;  the  ftowers  are  of  a  yellowilh  white  colour ; 
l  the 
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the  root  is  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
or  blackith  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It 
common  in  meadows  and  pafture  ground,  and  flowers  in 
June.  ft  he  root,  leaf,  and  feeds,  are  diuretic,  aperient, 
and  carminative,  and  are  far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the 
white  faxifra^e.  See  Lewus’s  Mat.  Med. 

SAXUM  CALCARIUM.  See  Calx. 

SCABIES.  Tlie  itch,  fee  Psora;  alfoLicHEN.  Alfo 
adiforder  of  the  bladder  mentionedby  Aetius.  If  after  apain- 
ful  difcharge  of  the  urine,  branny  fcales  appear  in  it,  with 
plenty  of  flender  filaments,  which  fubfide,  the  ancients 
call  it  a  j 'cables ,  becaufe  it  indicates  a  corrofion  of  the 
mucous  and  villous  membranes  thereof.  In  order  to  the 
cure,  Aetius  orders  an  abftinence  from  heating  things, 
and  recommends  milk,  broth,  &c.  In  Linmeus’s  Nofo- 
logy,  it  is  an  order  in  the  clafs  of  vitia,  and  fignifies  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes. 

SCABIOSA.  Common  field  scabius.  Scabiofa 
arvenfis,  Linn.  It  is  a  rough  hairy  plant ;  it  grows  wild 
in  pafture-ground  ;  it  is  of  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte  ;  and 
flowers  in  June.  It  is  aperient,  fudorific,  and  expecto¬ 
rant.  Externally  it  hath  been  ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  itch, 
whence  its  name  fcabiofa.  Boerhaave  enumerates  for¬ 
ty-eight  fpeciesj  but  they  are  not  noted  for  medicinal 
qualities. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  for  feveral  other  plants.  As  Echino- 
pus ;  Morfus  Diaboli. 

SCADIDACALLI.  7  c 
SCHADIDACALLI.  \  See  Eufh°Rbium. 

SCALA  SACRA.  See  Climax. 

SCALENUS  MUSCJJLUS,  fuaMvo/;,  a  figure  with 
three  unequal  fides.)  Some  call  it  triangularis.  It  takes 
its  origin  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebras 
colli ;  it  grows  larger  as  it  defeends,  and  is  then  collected 
into  two  mafles,  the  anterior  and  pofterior  ;  the  anterior 
is  inferted  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  firft  rib  ;  on  each 
Fide  of  this  portion,  the  fubcl  avian  vein  and  artery,  and 
the  bronchial  nerve  pafs  out;  the  pofterior  part  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  firft  rib,  and  partly 
runs  to  the  fecond  ;  its  office  is  to  raife  thofe  two  ribs, 
and  to  move  the  vertebrae  colli  to  one  fide. 

SCALPO.  To  scalp.  To  lay  the  Ikull  bare  is  call¬ 
ed  fealping.  The  operation  is  performed  by  making  an 
incifion  through  the  integuments  and  pericranium  equal¬ 
ly  and  at  once :  in  doing  this,  ufe  the  edge  of  the  knife 
rather  than  the  point,  efpecially  if  a  fraClure  is  fufpeCt- 
ed;  After  making  the  incifion  raife  the  pericranium  a 
little  from  the  bone  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  to 
clear  the  bone  ufe  the  fealprum. 

In  purfuing  a  fiffure;  a  reCtilinear  incifion  is  the  beft ; 
hnd  in  moft  other  cafes,  an  oval  one  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red.  Arnaud  and  Gooch  both  give  inftances  of  their 
having  made  a  crucial  incifion  upon  the  temporal  mufcle 
with  good  fuccefs,  the  mufcle  ftill  continuing  its  action. 
See  Gooch’s  Treatife  of  Wounds,  p.  253* 

SCALPRUM,  from  fealpro ,  to  rafp  or  raife.  A  den¬ 
ticular,  or  raspatory;  it  is  alfo  called  a  rugine. 

It  is  any  kind  of  iron  inftrument  with  which  you  may  rafp 
or  ferape  a  rotten  bone,  &c.  Sometimes  the  word fealprum 
means  a  little  chiffel  for  amputating  the  fingers. 
SCAMMONIA  Monspelica.  See  Periploca. 
SCAMMONIUM.  Scammony.  The  natives  of 
Aleppo  call  it  mahmoody .  The  beft  is  brought  from  Alep¬ 
po,  an  inferior  fort  from  Smyrna.  It  is  the  produce  of 
the  convolvulus  foliis  fagittatis  poftice  truncatis,  pedun- 
culis  bifloris,  Roy.  Lugd.b.  427.  Mat.  Med.  Convolvu¬ 
lus  fcammonia  vel  Syriacus,  or  convolvulus  Syriacus,  feu 
fcammonia  Syriaca,  foliis  fagittatis  poftice  truncatis,  pe- 
dunculis  teretibus  fubtrifloris,  floribus  pallidi  luteis,  Linn. 
Syrian  bind-weed,  or  fcammony.  The  root  is  very 
long,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  thick.  In  the  month 
of  June  they  cut  the  tops  of  the  roots,  as  they  are  in  the 
ground,  and  from  this  incifion  there  flows  a  milky  liquor, 
which  is  received  in  fhells,  £tc.  and  which  growing  hard 
by  its  thinner  parts  being  exhaled  in  the  warm  air,  is  the 
gummy  refill, ^called  fcammony. 

The  gummy  refin  is  brought  to  us  in  light  fpongy 
mafles,  glofly,  of  different  lliades  from  a  grey  or  yellow 
white,  almolt  to  a  black ;  when  broken  it  appears  bright 
and  fhining ;  it  eafily  crumbles  between  the  fingers  ;  if 
it  is  touched  with  a  wetted  finger  it  becomes  milky  ;  and 
if  it  is  broken,  and  put  into  a  glafs  of  water,  it  diflolves 
into  a  milky  liquor  of  a  greenffh  call.  An  inferior  lort 


is 


brought  from 


Smyrna,  which  burns  the  mouth  more 
than  that  from  Aleppo  does.  Though  different  parcels 
of  fcammony  vary  fo  much  in  their  colour  whilft  in  the 
lump,  when  powdered  they  are  all  of  them  of  a  brownifti 
white  colour. 

Chufe  fuch  as  eafily  crumbles  between  the  fingers,  is 
pellucid,  grows  inftantly  white  on  being  wetted,  and  that 
leaves  but  little  freces  when  diffolved. 

It  is  adulterated  with  wheat-flour,  fand,  allies,  See.  to 
discover  which,  the  beft  method  is  to  difiolve  it  in  water 
and  let  it  ftand  awhile;  thus  the  fcammony  will  be  fuf- 
pended  in  the  water,  and  the  impurities  will  fink.  The 
fooner  it  diflolves,  and  the  lefs  there  is  of  fediment,  the 
purer  it  is. 

It  lofes  its  virtue  by  being  carelefsly  kept. 

It  is  a  very  brifle  purge,  and  ufually  given  to  carry  off 
redundant  ferous  humours  in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitu- 
tions.  Like  aloes,  it  feems  to  a£l  more  by  fufing  the  hu¬ 
mours  than  by  a  ftimulus  in  the  firft  paflages. 

Inflammatory  diforders  are  increafed,  and  very  irrit¬ 
able  habits  are  injured  by  it.  It  is  given  from  gr.  iii.  to  3 
i.  for  a  dofe.  It  needs  no  corrector,  though  fome  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  but  thus  they 
render  it  inert.  When  it  has  undergone,  this  operation, 
or  any  other  mode  of  preparation,  it  is  called  diagrydium. 
— It  confifts  of  about  equal  parts,  refin  and  gum;  whence 
it  diflolves  equally  in  water  and  in  fpirit. 

I  he  London  College  directs  a  compound  powder,  and 
an  eleCtary  ;  the  laft  is  called  eleft.  e  fcammonio,  but  for¬ 
merly  it  was  named  eleff.  caryocoftinum.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
andlnq.  vol.  i.  p.  13,  &c.  They  are  thus  made, 

Electarium  e  Scammoniv.  EdleCtary  of  Scammony. 

Take  of  fcammony  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  an  half; 
cloves  and  ginger,  of  each  fix  drams;  effential  oil  of 
carraway,  half  a  dram  by  weight;  rofe-fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient.  Mix  the  fpecies,  powdered  together,  with 
the  fyrup  ;  then  add  the  fcammony ;  and  laftly  the  oil  of 
carraway. 

Pulvis  e  ScAmmonio  Compositus.  Compound  Pozv - 
dcr  of  Scammony. 

Take  of  fcammony ,  hard  extraCt  of  jalap,  each  two 
ounces  ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce,  powder  them  feparately, 
and  mix  them.  Befides  this  there  is  the 


Pulvis  e  Scammonio  cum  Aloe. 

mony  with  Aloes. 


Powder  of  Scam- 


Take  of  fcammony  fix  drams  ;  hard  extract  of  jalap  ; 
Socotorine  aloes  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  ginger 
half  an  ounce,  po-wder  them  feparately  and  mix  them. 


Pulvis  e  Scammonio  cum  Calomelane. 

Scammony  with  Calomel. 


Powder  of 


Take  of  fcammony  half  an  ounce;  calomel,  double 
refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drams ;  rub  them  feperately  ; 
powder,  and  mix  them. — Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  Compound  powder  of  Scammony  is  alfo  called,  Cer¬ 
berus  triceps’,  and  cor nachini  pulvis. 

Scammonium  Germanicum.  See  Convolvulus 
major. — Orientale.  See  Gamsogia. 

SCAMNQM.  See  Bathron. 

SCANDIX,  called  alfo,  Acus  Pafloris.  Shepherd’s 
Needle,  or  Venus’ Comb.  A  genus  in  Linnaeus’s  bo¬ 
tany.  He  enumerates  ten  fpecies.  It  grows  in  the  fields 
in  Europe. — It  is  oleraceous,  and  aromatic.  Its  properties 
are  antiphlogiftic,  diuretic,  and  lactiferous — given  in 
dropfies,  and  vertigo.- — See  Chjeroph yllum. 

Scandix  odorata.  See  Myrrha,  and  Myrrhis. 

SCAPHA.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  external  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  ear,  oppofite  to  the  helix. 

Scapha.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller,  of  about  two 
fingers  breadth,  for  fecuring  the  comprefs  after  bleeding 
any  part  of  the  head.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  ear.  See  Auricula. 

SCAPHOIDES,  Os,  from  cr*a<p«,  a  Jkijf,  or  little  vef- 
fel,  and  «<  S' 00,  form.  The  firft  bone  of  the  firft  row  in  the 
wrift  is  thus  called  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  Latins  call  it  navi- 
culare.  It  is  articulated  to  the  thumb.  In  infants  it  is 
wholly  cartilaginous  ;  fome  call  it  os  cymba?,  and  os  cym- 
biforme ;  alfo  the  third  bone  of  the  tarfus-  See  Carpus. 

SCAPULA- 
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SCAPULA.  The  siioulDer*-bl  Ad£<  It  is  *  tri¬ 
angular  bone,  fituated  on  the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  fecond  to  the  feventh ;  its  fides  are  un¬ 
equal  ;  the  pofterior  fide  or  bafis  is  the  longeft,  the  inferior 
cofta  is  fhorter,  and  the  fuperior  cofta  is  the  fhorteft. 
The  body  of  this  bone  is  concave  towards  the  ribs,  and 
convex  behind,  where  it  is  called  dorfum.  Three  proceffes 
proceed  from  the  fcapula :  1.  The  Corocoideus,  which 
fee.  2.  The  fpina  fcapula,  called  intra-fcapulum  ; 
itarifes  front  the  pofterior  convex  furface,  and  divides  it 
unequally,  it  begins  fmall  at  the  bafe,  and  becomes  higher 
and  broader  as  it  advances.  The  extremities  of  it  are 
broad  and  flat,  and  hang  ovet  the  cavity  of  the  os  hume- 
ti.  T o  this  part  of  the  fpine,  which  is  called  acromion 
or  epom'is ,  the  clavicle  is  articulated.  3.  The  third  pro- 
cefs  is  produced  from  the  neck  of  the  bone  ;  this  is  hol- 
lowed-on  itsanterior  part  by  a  glenoid  cavity,  which  hath 
an  acute  extremity  above,  and  an  acute  one  below. 

SCAPULARIA.  The  scApulary.  See  Deligatio. 
SCAPUL ARIAS  ARTERIAL  The  scapulary  ar¬ 
teries.  The  external  fcapulary  artery-,  mufcularis  arteria, 
paffes  through  the  notch  in  the  fuperior  cofta  of  the  fca- 
pula,  to  the  mufculus  fupra  fpinatus  &  infra  fpinatus, 
teres  major  &  minor,  alfo  to  the  articulation  of  the  fca- 
pula  with  the  humerus. 

The  internal  fcapulary  artery  arifes  from  the  axillary, 
near  the  axilla,  and  runs  backward  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
fubfcapularis,  giving  branches  to  the  ferratus  major,  the 
axillary  glands,  the  teres  major,  See. 

The  fuperior  fcapulary  artery  is  a  branch  from  the  fub- 
clavian ;  it  runs  downwards  to  the  infide  of  the  clavicle, 
follows  fthe  ‘tra£l  of  that  bone,  and  goes  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  mufcles. 

SCARIFICATIO,  from  cnti (hQos,  a  little  knife.  Sca¬ 
rification.  The  word  generally  fignifies  thofe  inci- 
fions  that  are  made  with  the  inftrument,  called  a  fcarlfi- 
catorp  and  which  is  ufed  in  the  operation  called  cupping. 
See  Cucurbitula,  and  Anasarca. 

SCAPUS.  See  Caudex. 

SCARIOLA.  See  Endivia  and  Lactuca  sylves- 

TR  IS. 

SCARLATINA  ANGIMOSA.  A  fymptomatic  kind 
of  quinsy.  By  different  writers  it  is  named  angina  mu- 
cofa ,  the  mucous  quinfy ;  fcbrls  anglnofa ,  cynanche  exanthe- 
matica ,  angina  Irypelatcfa ,  amphimerlna  anglnofa,  muco- 
fa ,  cynanche  epidemica  See. 

It  chiefly  affeUs  young  people,  and  women  ;  fometimes 
it  attacks  the  aged  of  both  fexes.  In  large  families  and 
fchools,  when  it  begins,  it  feldom  paffes  any  one  there 
except  the  robuft. 

In  this  kind  of  quinfy  the  tumor  is  lefs  than  in  the  in¬ 
flammatory  quinfy ;  there  is  great  rednefs  in  the  part ; 
when  ulcers  appear  they  are  very  flight  and  free  from  all 
the  malignant  fymptoms  of  the  putrid  fore  throat ;  it  is 
more  of  the  inflammatory  kind  than  of  the  putrid,  and 
the  inflammation  is  of  the  erythematous  fpecies.  Dr. 
Grant  obferves,  that  ufually  the  pain  in  the  throat  is  a 
Very  early  fymptom,  attending  before  the  rigor,  though 
now  and  then  inftead  of  pain  in  the  throat  there  is  per¬ 
haps  a  forenefs  of  the  tongue,  or  a  degree  of  falivation 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe ;  an  efflorefcence  often  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  arms,  but  fometimes  they  fwell  without  the 
efflorefcence.  For  the  moft  part  the  appearance  of  ulcer¬ 
ous  floughs,  is  no  more  than  an  inflammatory  exudation 
On  the  parts  about  the  fauces,  and  may  edfily  be  walhed 
off.  The  tongue  often  appears  as  if  glazed,  and  is  ten¬ 
der,  fwelled,  and  aftedfted  with  pain.  Ufually  it  arrives 
at  its  height  in  about  feven  days,  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
patient  is  perfedlly  recovered. 

It  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  catarrh,  from  the  in¬ 
flammatory  quinfy,  from  the  putrid  quinfy,  and  from  the 
thrufh. 

If  the  pulfe  is  large,  foft,  and  not  above  one  hundred 
in  a  minute,  the  danger  is  not  confiderable.  The  faliva¬ 
tion  is  very  falutary  ;  as  foon  as  it  fs  well  eftablifhed,  the 
danger  is  over. 

This  fever  is  caufed  and  kept  up  by  contagious  parti¬ 
cles  ;  to  attempt  their  expulfion  by  opening  all  the  natu¬ 
ral  emunftories  is  the  principal  curative  intention. 

When  the  habit  is  good  and  fymptoms  flight,  a  few 
dofes  of  r.  rhab.  and  cr.  tart,  with  a  draught  now  and 
then  of  weak  wine-whey,  is  all  that  can  be  ufeful.  The 
degree  of  the  diftemper  demands  the  lirft  attention.  If 


Inflammation  is  confiderable,  bleed,  more  or  lefs  freely 
circumftances  determine ;  and  this  at  any  period  of  the 
difeafe.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are  of  principal  ufe, 
when  the  feafon  is  favourable  to  bilious  and  putrid  d il¬ 
ea  fcs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  difeafe,  a  kindly  perfpira- 
tion  is  peculiarly  falutary,  which  fhould  if  poffible  be  kept 
up  at  leaft  to  the  fifth  day;;  when  it  ufually  is  convenient 
to  open  the  bowels  a  little*  When  the  falivation  com¬ 
mences,  improve  the  diet ;  a  little  wine  fhould  be  added 
to  the  fuppings*  Mild  antifeptics  are  often  now  required, 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  fom6  light  preparation 
of  fhe  bark  •,  it  may  be  proper  to  be  cautious  of  an  early 
ufe  of  the  bark,  as  it  checks  thofe  difeharges  that  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  fo  falutary,  and  rather  increafes  the  fwelling 
of  the  parts  affeUed'.  At  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  if 
the  fwallowing  is  difficult,  apply  a  blifter  round  the  throat. 

Sometimes  bleeding  is  improper ;  when  warm  fuppings, 
moderate  diaphoretics,  and  gentle  purgatives  are  to  be 
preferred.  Sometimes  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands 
fwell,  and  are  hard ;  if  bleeding  can  be  admitted,  it  may 
be  recommended  ;  if  not,  repeat  proper  purging  once  in 
two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  the  nofe  bleeds ;  in  which 
cafe,  if  the  head  is  much  affected  with  painsy  the  fkin 
hot  and  dry,  the  breathing  difficult,  the  pulfe  hard,  and 
not  immoderately  quick,  bleeding  will  be  a  moft  neceffa- 
ry  ftep. 

When  from  the  feafon,  Sec.  bleeding  cannot  be  pruJ 
dently  encouraged,  the  antimonium  tartarifatum  is  An¬ 
gularly  ufeful,  given  fo  as  to  vomit  and  purge.  When  the 
pulfe  is  fmall  and  foft,  the  rigor  great  at  the  firft  attack, 
the  confequent  heat  confiderable,  be  careful  early  to  clear 
the  primse  vise ;  thus,  the  pulfe  rifes,  a  kindly  perfpira- 
tion  comes  on,  which  may  be  fupported  to  thirty-fix  or* 
forty-eight  hours,  or  as  required;  then  give  a  gentle 
purge  as  above  noticed,  when  the  falivation  appears. 

A  relapfe  fometimes  approaches  with  pain  in  the  feet 
and  hands  ;  in  which  cafe  wrap  the  parts  pained  in  flan¬ 
nels,  and  promote  a  gentle  perfpiratiort.  Antimonials 
are  efficacious  when  perfpiratives  are  required  in  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  difeafe  :  but  the  aqua  ammoniae  acetatie  feems 
generally  to  deferve  the  preference. 

Emollient  and  gently  detergent  gargles  are  valuable  aids 
for  relieving  the  uneafinefs,  &c.  in  the  throat. 

Blifters  on  the  throat  are  often  objefted  to  on  account 
of  the  mark  they  leave  in  the  fkin  •,  in  thofe  cafes  firft 
apply  a  blifter  between  the  fhoulders,  and  when  its  dis¬ 
charge  begins  to  decline,,  apply  one  behind  each  ear,  and 
down  the  fides  of  the  neck. 

Huxham  treats  on  tiffs  difeafe,  under  the  name  of  Fe- 
bris  anglnofa.  See  alfo  Dr.  Wm.  Fordyce’s  New  Enquiry 
into  the  Caufe  of  Fevers;  Dr.  Wm.  Grant’s  Obfervations 
on  the  Angina  maligna  Ulcerofa.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines% 
edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  & c. 

Scarlatina,  vel  Scarlatina  Febris.  The 
scarlet  fever,  It  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  tinged  with  red  wine. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyre- 
xise,  and  order  exanthemata.  He  diftinguifhes  two  fpe¬ 
cies.  I.  Scarlatina  fimplex ;  that  is  when  not  accompa¬ 
nied  with  any  fpecies  of  quinfy.  2.  Scarlatina  cynanchia  i 
when  accompanied  with  the  ulcerated  quinfy,  it  is  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  children 
are  its  moft  frequent  fuhjeffts,  and  that  when  it  is  epide¬ 
mical,  it  is  ufually  fo  at.  the  clofe  of  the  fummer.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  a  chillinefs  and  fhivering;  after  which  the 
whole  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  more 
numerous,  larger,  and  redder,  but  not  fo  uniform  as 
thofe  of  the  mealies.  Thefe  fpots  continue  two  or  three 
days,  and  after  they  vaniffl,  and  the  fkin  is  fealed  off, 
there  remains  a  kind  of  branny  feales  difperfed  over  the 
body,  which  fall  off,  and  come  again,  two  or  three  times 
fucceffively. 

It  feldom  requires  much  affiftance  from  art,  except  there 
is  an  approach  to  that  putrid  ftate  to  which  it  inclfnes  in 
the  advanced  degrees.  Bleeding  is  rarely  required.  The 
patient  may  be  kept  in  his  room,  but  not  .much  in  bed  ; 
his  drink  |may  be  acidulated  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  or 
with  Clutton’s  febrifuge  fpirit ;  and  if  a  (tool  is  required, 
rhubarb  will  be  the  moft  convenient ;  when  the  fkin  peels 
off  a  more  a£Hve  purge  may  be  given. 

Sometimes  a  coma,  or  an  epilepfy,  happens  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  difeafe,  in  which  cafe  apply  a  blifter  to  the 
back.  When  it  is  attended  with  move  malignant  fymp- 
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torris,  Its  tendency  is  to  the  putrid  kind  of  fever,  with 
ulcers,  &c.  in  the  throat.  Here  blifters,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  back  and  throat,  with  the  bark,  are  the 
chief  dependencies,  and,  as  in  the  putrid  fore  throat,  acids 
and  cordial  perfpiratives  may  accompany  the  bark.  An- 
timonial  preparations,  which  are  fo  generally  ufeful  in  fe¬ 
vers  in  this  cafe  are  apt  to  occafion  a  purging. 

See  Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Obf.  on  a  late  particular 
Scarlet  Fever ,  by  N.  Cotton,  M.  D.  Cullen’s  Firft 
Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii. 

Scarlatina  Urticata.  Acute  nettle-rash. 
See  Urticaria. 

SCELETOS,  from  cxcXXs  1,  to  make  dry.  A  SKELE¬ 
TON.  All  the  bones  of  an  animal  freed  from  the  tegu¬ 
ments,  velTels,  mufcles,  &c.  and  properly  connected, 
have  the  general  name  of  fkeleton.  There  are  two  forts, 
the  natural,  and  the  artifical ;  the  firlt  of  thefe  is  when 
the  bones  are  kept  together  by  their  own  ligaments  ;  the 
fecond  is  when  they  are  joined  with  wire. 

SCELOTYRBE.  It  fignifies  thofe  pains  in  the  legs 
that  generally  attend  fcorbutic  habits  ;  whence  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  the  fcurvy'  itfelf,  fee  Scorbutus  ; 
and  alio  applied  to  fome  medicines  contrived  againft 
fuch  diforders.  It  is  often  expreffive  of  the  chorea  S. 
Viti. 

Scelotyrbe  Festinans  Idiopathic  convulfion. 

— —  Verminosa.  A  kind  of  fymptomatic  con¬ 

vulfion. 

SCHCENOPRESSUM.  See  Cepastrum. 

SCHAGPI-COTTAM.  See  Corni. 

SCHISTUS.  See  Haematites. 

SCHaENANTHUS.  SeeJuNcus  Odoratus. 
SCHaENOLAGUROS.  See  Linagrostis. 

SCIATICA.  Coxa  dolores  ifchias ;  ifehiadicus  morhus. 
See  Rheumatismus.  It  is  the  rheumatifm  when 
feated  in  the  hip. 

Sciatica  Arteria.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  hypo- 
gailrica  ;  it  runs  under,  and  gives  branches  to  the  muf- 
culus  pyriformis,  quadrigemini,  and  the  os  facrum,  and 
to  the  inner  fide  of  the  os  ifchium  ;  it  paffes  obliquely 
over  the  fciatic  nerve  ;  arid  as  they  both  go  through  the 
great  pofterior  finus  of  the  os  ileum,  it  detaches  fmall  ar¬ 
teries,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  inner  fubftances  of 
the  nerve :  afterwards  it  runs  up  in  a  radiated  manner, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  os  ilium,  and  is  diftributed  to  the 
inner  fubftanee  of  that  bone,  and  to  the  mufculi  glutsei, 
efpecially  to  the  medius  and  minimus; 

■ — —  Vena.  When  the  crural  vein  hath  defcended 
to  about  the  upper  extremity  af  the  mufculus  vaftus  in- 
ternus,  it  produces  a  branch  which  runs  down  on  the 
fide  of  the  trunk,  covering  the  crural  artery  almoft  down 
to  the  ham,  where  it  is  again  united  to  the  trunk  by  an 
anaftomofis  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  continued  a  little  way 
down  on  the  leg.  It  is  called  the  sciatic  vein,  from 
accompanying  the  fciatic  nerve. 

SCIATICUS  NERVUS.  SeeLuMBARES. 

SCILLA.  The  squill,  or  sea-onion,  called  alfo 
crmthigalum.  Scilla  maritima,  or  f cilia  Hifpanica,  foliis 
lanceolatis  ftriCtis,  fcapo  longiflimo  multifloro,  floribus 
albis  &  nudis,  braCteis  refraCtis :  radice  alba,  Linn.  It 
is  a  plant  with  a  large  bulbous  root,  like  that  of  an  onion, 
which  is  very  acrid.  The  leaves  are  broad,  the  flowers 
are  like  thofe  of  the  ornithogalum,  and  grow  in  a  ipike 
before  the  leaves  appear.  There  are  two  fpecies  which 
are  ufed  indifferently,  viz.  the  red  and  the  white ;  Boer- 
haave  mentions  a  third  fort. 

Epimenides  taught  Pythagoras  the  ufe  of  [quills ,  and 
the  vinegar  prepared  with  them ;  and  Pythagoras  made 
the  vinegar  into  an  oxymel. 

This  plant  grows  on  fandy  fliores  in  Spain  and  the  Le¬ 
vant,  from  whence  we  have  them.  Chufe  fuch  roots  as 
are  large,  plump,  frefh,  and  of  a  clammy  juice.  To 
the  tafte  they  are  naufeous,  bitter,  and  acrid ;  if  much 
handled  they  exulcerate  the  fkin.  Internally  they  are  a 
powerful  attenuant  and  aperient ;  in  a  dofe  of  a  few 
grains  they  promote  expectoration  and  urine ;  indeed 
when  fqulils  are  given  as  a  diuretic,  the  dofe  is  a  true  one 
that  produces  not  vomiting ;  for  we  cannot  prefume 
upon  their  operation  in  any  manner,  without  their  being 
given  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  to  produce  naufea,  but  fmall 
dofes  excite  expectoration  moft  effectually  ;  in  larger 
dofes  it  is  purgative  or  emetic.  They  powerfully  dif- 
folve  tough  phlegm,  and  promote  its  difcharge ;  whence 


their  Angular  ufefulnefs  in  the  humoural  afthma  ;  but  if 
the  lungs  are  inflamed,  the  /quills  muft  be  omitted 
until  after  bleeding  and  cooling  antiphlogiftics  are  ufed. 
In  dropfies,  begin  with  a  fmall  dofe,  and  gradually  increafe 
it,  but  fo  as  not  to  pafs  off  by  ftool.  It  is  confidered  33 
producing  its  good  effeCts  by  the  general  ftimulus  with 
which  it  is  polleffed,  for  in  the  ftomach  it  proves  eme¬ 
tic,  in  the  inteftines  purgative,  in  the  lungs  expecto¬ 
rant,  and  in  the  kidneys  diuretic.  So  that  whichever 
of  thefe  purpofes  we  want  it  to  produce,  we  muft 
endeavour  to  regulate  its  action  by  directing  it  as.  well 
as  we  can  to  the  parts  we  with  it  to  eifeCt,  either  by  pro¬ 
per  dofes,  or  coupling  it  with  fuch  medicines  as  may  af- 
iift  in  determining  it  to  them,  large  dofes  will  anfwer 
the  firft  purpofes  and  often  the  fecoud  joined  with  other 
purgatives.  Expectorants  in  fmall er'dofe s ;  or  diuretics,  the 
three  laft.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

On  account  of  their  offenfive  tafte,  tjre  beft  form  is 
pills ;  and  to  prevent  the  naufea  which  they  excite,  when 
not  intended  either  as  an  emetic  or  an  expectorant,  a  few 
grains  of  fome  agreeable  aromatic  may  be  added  to  each 
dofe,  or  it  may  be  made  up  with  the  frefh  root  of  ele¬ 
campane.  The  beft  form  is  in  powder  frefh,  and  proper¬ 
ly  prepared,  for  age  or  want  of  management  deftroys 
their  effeCt. 

Water,  wine,  proof  fpirit,  rectified  fpirit,  and  vinegar, 
extraCt  the  virtues  both  of  the  frefh  and  the  dry  [quills ; 
but  none  of  them  carry  any  thing  with  them  by  diftilla- 
tion ;  fo  that  in  the  extraCt  made  from  the  decoCtion,  the 
whole  of  the  aCtive  parts  are  retained.  Alcalies  abate 
both  their  bitternefs  and  acrimony ;  vegetable  acids  make 
very  little  alteration  in  either,  but  they  improve  their  ex¬ 
pectorating  quality. 

The  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  order  feveral  pre¬ 
parations  of  / quills ,  which  are  made  in  the  following 
manner. 

Conserva  Scillje.  Con/erve  of  Squill. 

Take  of  frefh  J. 'quills,  one  ounce  ;  double  refined  fugar, 
five  ounces.  Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar,  into  a  con- 
ferve.  Its  dofe  to  adults  is  from  half  a  dram,  to  one 
fcruple,  efpecially  when  frefh. 

Scilla  Exsiccata.  Dried  Squill. 

Cut  the  /quills  tranfverfely,  after  the  outward  fkin  has 
been  taken  off,  into  thin  flices,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle 
h.eat.  It  is  given  in  powder  as  an  expectorant  and 
diuretic,  to  adults,  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains. 

Mel  Scillae.  Honey  of  Squill. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds ;  tiuCture  of 
/quill,  two  pints.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  fyrup. 

Oxymel  Scillae.  Oxymel  oCSquill. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds ;  vinegar  of 
[quill,  two  pints.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  with  a  flow 
fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

P I L U L AE  SciLLAE.  SQUILL-PiLLS. 

Take  of  frefh  dried  /quill,  powdered,  one  dram;  ginger 
powdered,  foap,  of  each  three  drams  ;  ammoniacum,  two 
drams ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Be?* 
them  together. 

Tinctura-Scillae.  Tinflure  cCSquill. 

Take  of  [quill  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ;  proof  fpirits 
of  wine,  two  pints ;  digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor. 

Acetum  Scillae.  Vinegar  of  Squill,  formerly  called 

Acetum  Scilliticum. 

Take  of  [quill,  frefh  dried,  one  pound  ;  vinegar,  fix 
pints ;  proof  fpirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  [quill  in 
the  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs  veffel,  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it 
by,  that  the  faeees  may  fubfide ;  laftly  pour  off  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  add  to  it  the  fpirit.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

SCINCUS.  The  sc  ink  or  skink.  It  is  a  fmall  am¬ 
phibious  animal  of  the  lizard  kind ;  it  is  caught  about 
the  Nile.  The  flefh  of  this  animal  hath  been  in  much 
efteem  as  a  diuretic,  alexipharmic,  &c.  but  it  is  now  neg- 
leCted.  It  is  alfo  called  crocodilus  terrejlris, 

8  C  '  SCIR- 
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SCIRRHUS,  from  crtiippocc,  to  harden.  A  fcirrhus  is  | 
a  hard  tumor,  with  little  or  no  fenfation  remaining  in  it.  . 
Galen  Comment,  in  Aph.  xxxiv.  fed  iv.  Dr  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order 
tu mores.  Dr.  Aitkin  reckons  the  pbyfconia,  a  genus  in 
Dr.  Cullen’s  fyftem,  a  fpecies  of  fcirrhus  :  the  farcocele 
he  includes  as  another  fpecies.  The  feat  of  this  kind  of 
tumor  is  ufually  fome  glandular  part;  not  but  fome 
other  may  alfo,  and  fometimes  is  thus  difordered.  Dr. 
Cullen  defines  a  fcirrhus  to  be  a  hard  tumor  of  a  part, 
moftly  of  a  gland,  not  painful,  and  difficultly  fuppurating. 
The  fluids  in  the  glands  being  infpiffated,  increafe  in 
hardnefs,  and  form  a  fcirrhus ;  or  the  contents  of  the 
lymphatic  veflels  in  the  liver,  or  other  parts  coagulating, 
gradually  harden,  and  form  the  like.  It  is  probable  that 
fcirrhufcs  are  formed  by  too  free  bleeding  ;  for  thus  the 
circulation  may  be  fo  diminifhed  in  its  force  as  not  duly 
to  a  fib  el  the  frnaller  veffels,  and  thus  obflrutlions  may  be 
formed,  which  end  in  fcirrhi. 

All  perfons,  and  at  any  age,  may  be  the  fubjed  of  this 
diforder  ;  but  the  fedentary,  and  more  particularly  women 
when  their  menfes  decline,  and  fometimes  indeed  at  their 
approach,  are  moft  frequently  thus  difordered. 

Fi'om  the  moft  attentive  examination,  it  appears  that 
the  matter  of  thefe  tumors  is  infpifTated  lymph.  They 
often  arife  without  any  previous  inflammation  from  the 
proper  fluid  ftagnating  in  the  gland,  or  extravafation 
from  contufion,  &c.  Sometimes  it  happens  when  a  gland 
is  the  feat  of  an  inflammation,  and  the  inflammation  ter¬ 
minates  without  coming  to  fuppuration. 

Externally  they  are  perceived  by  the  touch.  Internally 
the  evidences  are  obfcure,  but  if  the  caufes  of  a  fcirrhus 
have  occurred,  and  if  fome  defects  attend,  to  which  we 
may  impute  a  fcirrhus  as  the  caufe,  the  exiftence  of  one 
may  be  fufpeded. 

Though  a  fcirrhus  does  not  always  become  cancerous, 
yet  cancers  are  moft  frequently  only  fcirrhufes  in  their  be¬ 
ginnings.  The  effeds  of  a  fcirrhus.  will  be  various,  and 
very  different,  according  to  the  part  it  afr'eds,  and  the 
fundions  which  it  injures.  By  preffing  on  the  vena  cava, 
a  mortification  in  the  legs  ;  on  certain  nerves,  epileptic 
fits  have  been  produced.  If  all  jhe  glands  in  the  neck 
are  indurated,  thofe  of  the  mefentery  will  be  fo  too,  in 
which  cafe  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expeded.  A  fcirrhus  in 
the  liver  produces  a  jaundice,  which  is  difficult,  and 
often  impoffible  to  cure,  and  this  jaundice  is  followed  by 
a  dropfy.  A  fcirrhus  may  fo  prefs  upon  the  thoracic  duct 
as  to  occafion  a  fatal  atrophy.  Whether  a  fcirrhus  is 
feated  internally  or  externalLy,  if  it  is  affeded  by  acrid 
humours,  or  inflammation,  being  thereby  heated,  it  be¬ 
comes  cancerous. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  towards  the  cure  of  a  fcirrhus , 
we  fhould  be  certain  that  it  is  recent  and  not  yet  quite 
hardened,  and  that  it  is  in  its  benign  Hate,  i.  e.  that  it  is 
free  from  itching,  heat,  or  pain ; .  for,  after  the  appearance 
of  any  of  thefe  circumftances,  nothing  but  a  palliative 
cure  can  be  admitted,  except  the  knife  can  be  prudently 
ufed.  In  the  earlier  ftate  of  an  external  fcirrhus ,  gentle 
mercurials  are  ufed  internally,  but  with  caution  not  to 
irritate  ;  externally,  cooling  and  anodyne  applications  only 
are  to  be  employed;  fuch  as  the  aq.  faturn.  of  Goulard; 
the  fcirrhous  part  Ihould  be  covered  with  foft  leather  to 
prevent  the  cloaths  from  irritating  it;  whatever  heats, 
foftens,  or  can  tend  to  produce  a  fuppuration  muft  be 
carefully  avoided;  afolutionof  fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  is 
applied  externally  as  a  refolvent ;  fome  apply  the  vapours 
of  vinegar  to  the  tumid  part.  If  a  fcirrhus  is  fmall,  and 
continues  of  the  fame  fize,  do  nothing  ;  if  it  fuppurates, 
increafes,  and  is  detached,  extirpate  it  with  the  knife. 
Some  good  praditioners  advife  to  extirpate  thefe  tumors 
as  foon  as  they  feem  to  refill  the  efled  of  gentle  means 
made  ufe  of  forrefolving  them,  and  that  before  any  fymp- 
toms  of  their  becoming  cancerous  appear.  For  correct¬ 
ing  the  faulty  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and  for  refolving  fcirrhous 
obstructions,  the  hydragyrus  muriatus,  given  fo  as  not  to 
/  falivatc,  contributes  much,  if  the  bark,  and  the  extr.  ci- 
eutce,  accompany  it ;  their  united  efficacy  is  fometimes 
fuch  as  cannot  be  produced  by  any  two  of  them  without 
the  third. 

What  is  here  find  of  a  fcirrhus  in  general  is  applicable 
to  a  fcirrhus  in  any  external  part ;  however,,  as  there  are 
fome  peculiarities  from  their  fituation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of  fome  of  them. 


A  scirrhus  may  affed  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
.the  skin,  particularly  about  the  face  and  lips,  where 
it  is  fo  very  irritable,  that  whatever  is  applied  occafions 
great  pain,  and  therefore  is  called  noli  me  tangere.  Here: 
Mr.  Plunket’s  medicine  (fee  Cancer)  may  do  well  if  the 
cafe  be  recent ;  but  it  ffiould  never  be  ufed  unlefs  we 
can  remove  the  whole  tumor.  If  we  cannot  affed  this, 
we  are  at  firft  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  cure,  but  the 
difeafe  foon  re-appears  in  another  ftate,  which  carries 
off  the  patient.  In  Short,  whillt  fcirrhous  tumors  are 
loofe,  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  the  figure  of  the  tumid 
gland  is  unchanged,  whether  the  cauftic  or  the  knife  are 
ufed,  fuccefs  may  reafonably  be  expected,  whether  the 
fituation  of  the  difordered  gland  is  in  the  face,  or  any 
where  elfe  in  tire  reach  of  thofe  means  of  relief. 

A  scirrhus  IN  THE  breast.  Whether  the  breads 
of  women  are  glandular  or  not,  their  Itrudure  is  fuch, 
that  indurated  tumors  are  formed  in  them.  Some  tu¬ 
mors  in  the  Irreaft  referable  a  true  fcirrhus ;  but  in  time 
they  inflame,  fuppurate,  and  end  favourably  ;  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  give  the  diferiminating  figns  with  precifion 
enough  to  be  depended  on  in  the  beginning.  It  may  be 
obferved  that  a  genuine  fcirrhus  feldom  occafions  uneali- 
nefs,  except  it  becomes  cancerous ;  and  when  an  invete¬ 
rate  fcirrhus  feizes  the  breaft,  the  fubaxillary  glands  are 
generally  indurated  too.  The  breads  are  fometimes  ren¬ 
dered  fcirrhous  by  the  imprudent  application  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine  to  them  ;  about  the  ceflation  of  the  menfes,  the  . 
breads  of  many  women  are  thus  affeded. 

A  scirrhus  in  the  intestines.  After  an  inflame 
mation  in  thefe  parts,  a  fcirrhus  may  be  formed,  in 
which  cafe  there  will  be  a  ftupor,  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and 
a  conftant  diffraction  perceived  where  it  is  feated.  There 
will  be  a  leffening  of  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines  as  the 
bulk  of  the  tumor  inereafes;  the  chyle  and  the  faeces  ftag- 
nate  there ;  at  length  the  iliac  paffion,  or  fome  otheir 
violent  fymptom,  puts  an  end  to  the  patient’s  mifery. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  any  palliative  remedy  moderates  the  un- 
eafinefs  and  retards  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  that  will 
be  all  that  medicine  can  effect. 

A  scirrhous  LIVER.  A  part  of  the  liver,  or  its  whole 
fyftem,  may  become  fcirrhous^  Thefe  tumors  in  this  part 
generally  are  fmall  in  their  beginning,  and  are  gradually 
increafed  ;  when  they  inflame  they  occafion  feverilhnefs, 
and  the  general  health  is  much  difordered;  but  thefe 
l'ymptoms  vanifli,  and  for  a  time  the  health  feems  to  be 
reftored  ;  the  intervals  of  thefe  inflammations  become 
Ihorter,  and  then  the  appetite  and  flefh  fail,  a  little  cough 
comes  on,  and  a  hiccough,  fometimes  with,  fometimes 
without,  and  bring  on  death  ;  in  fome  all  this  happens  in  a 
few  months  ;  in  others  it  takes  up  feveral  years.  If  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  liver,  the  pain 
is  fometimes  too  little  to  be  regarded  ;  but  happening  on 
the  external  parts,  it  extends  to  the  diaphragm,  or  other 
adjacent  parts,  and  in  this  cafe  the  patient  generally  lies 
on  his  right  fide.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  thefe  fcirrhi , 
the  blood  will  gufh  out  freely  from  the  nofe,  ftomach, 
navel,  and  with  the  itools  ;  in  the  worft  of  thefe  cafes, 
though  the  countenance  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  yet  fome¬ 
times  there  will  not  be  any  figns  of  a  jaundice;  for  this 
fymptom  does  not  happen  except  the  duds  are  com- 
preffed  by  the  fcirrhus,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  paffage  of  the 
fecreted  gall  through  the  common  gall-dud.  An  indu¬ 
rated  liver  is  often  very  evidently  diftinguifhable  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  hand  to  the  region  of  it.  As  to  other  figns  that 
attend  a  fcirrhous  liver,  they  alfo  accompany .  other  difor- 
ders,  fo  determine  nothing  in  this  cafe. 

But  whether  it  happens  that  a  fcirrhus  is  feated  In  the 
liver,  fpleen,  or  the  pancreas,  certainly  to  diftinguilh 
them  feems  to  be  but  of  little  moment,  as  little  or  nothing 
more  can  be  done  towards  relief  than  what  the  common- 
cure  of  the  hedic  fever  requires,  whether  it  arifes  from 
this,  or  from  any  other  caufe.  In  the  beginning,  and 
whillt  the  diforder  is  flight,  perhaps  a  free  ufe  of  grafk 
roots,  endive,  fuccory,  and  whey,  ufed  as  a  diet,  might  be 
of  fome  ufe ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  degree,  no  cures 
are  performed,  except  by  an  inflammation  ending  in  fup¬ 
puration,  and  the  abfeefs  burfting  where  the  matter  can 
be  carried  diredly  out  of  the  body,  as  when  the  matter  is 
emptied  into  the  hepatic  dud,  or  through  the  fide  of  the 
belly,  which  laft  may  happen  when  the  liver  adheres  thereto. 
See  Lond.Med.  Tranfadions,  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  Sec. 

A  SCIRRHUS  IN  THE  TONGUE.  A  tumor  of  this 

kind 
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kind  fometimes  happens  in  this  part,  and  remains  many 
years  indolent ;  in  which  caie  avoid  all  attempts  to  re- 
htove  it,  as  it  may  eafily  be  made  to  become  cancerous. 
If  it  fliOuld  become  painful,  and  is  moveable,  diffe£t  it 
out  *,  but  if  immoveable,  cut  away  a  part  of  the  found 
flefh  with  it ;  drefs  the  wound  with  the  honey  of  rofes 
and  balfam  of  Peru. 

A  scirrhous  tonsil.  This  can  no  way  be  managed 
with  advantage,  except  by  means  of  the  ligature,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Sharp.  See  his  Operations  and  his 
Critical  Enquiry. 

A  scirrhous  womb.  This  is  one  of  the  oppro¬ 
briums  of  medicine ;  it  always  degenerates  into  a  cancer, 
and  deftroys  the  patient.  In  all  cafes  of  fcirrhofity 
the  mild  preparations  of  arfenic  might  be  tried,  for  they 
have  been  in  fome  effe£tuaL  See  Arsenicum  Al¬ 
bum.  Aretreus  de  Method.  Medend.  1.  xiv.  c.  4.  Galen’s 
Meth.  Med.  1.  xiv.  c.  5.  Abraham  Kaau’s  Differt.  de 
Scirrho.  Boerhaave’s  Aph.  with  Van  Swieten’s  Com¬ 
ment.  Beifteris  Surgery.  Riveriiis’s  Prax.  Med.  Dr. 
Heberden’s  Obf.  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
Pearfon’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  and  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  52. 

SCHISTUS  LAPIS,  called  alfo  anthracites,  it  has  a 
great  affinity  with  the  lapis  haematites,  fee  Haema¬ 
tites,  though  it  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  weaker  in 
power  :  in  its  own  nature  it  is  brittle  and  friable  ; — alum  ; 
— milk,  in  which  heated  ftones  have  been  extinguifhed  ; — 
the  ftercus  caninum,  alfo,  or  when  vinegar  is  dropt  into 
boiling  milk,  all  bear  the  name  fchijlon.  Cartclli. 

SCLAREA.  See  Horminum. 

Sclarea  PIyspanica.  See  Horminum  Syl- 

VESTRE. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA.  See  Xerophthalmia, 
Exophthalmia,  Deplumatio. 

SCLEROTICA.  }  from  cniMpo$,  hard.  Of  the  proper 

SCLEROTIS.  ?  coats,  of  the  eye,  the  tunica  fcle- 
rotica  is  the  outermoft.  This,  in  the  pofterior  and  far 
greater  part  of  its  circumference,  is  white  and  opake ; 
but  in  the  anterior  is  trarifparerit,  and  takes  the  name  of 
cornea.  The  remarkable  whitenefs  which  this  coat  ap¬ 
pears  to  have,  is  from  the  expanfion  of  the  tendons  of 
the  mufcles,  which  move  the  eye  over  its  fore  part ;  this 
tendinous  exparifion,  though  called  tunica  albuginea,  is 
not  properly  a  coat  of  the  eye  ;  for  it,  like  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  is  only  partially  fpread  over  its  forepart.  See 
Cornea. 

SCLOPETOPLAGA,  from  fclopctum ,  a  gun,  and 
plaga,  a  wound.  A  gun-shot  wound.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  vulnus,  though  fome  writers  make  it  a 
genus  of  difeafe.  This  kind  of  wound  is  a  con- 
tufed  wound  in  the  highelt  degree.  The  ancients 
fuppofed  thefe  to  be  of  a  malignant,  poifonous  nature 
from  gunpowder ;  hence  warm  antifeptics,  &c.  were 
ufed  ;  but  the  ill  effedts  of  gun-jhot  wounds  are  owing  to 
contufion,  laceration,  &c.  and  require  the  moft  lenient 
methods  to  be  purfued ;  fuch  as  relaxing  the  parts  by  an 
emollient  cataplafm  ;  and  if  there  is  but  one  fmall  open¬ 
ing,  to  enlarge  it  for  a  free  difcharge  of  matter,  or  to  ex¬ 
tract  foreign  bodies,  if  it  can  be  done  eafily  ;  but  if  by 
endeavours  to  remove  them,  you  are  likely  to  irritate,  or 
give  great  pain,  it  will  be  belt  to  wait  until  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  See.  is  goite,  and  fuppuration  eftabliihed  •,  by 
which  means  you  will  have  a  larger  opening,  and  extract 
any  extraneous  body  more  eafily;  for,  at  firft,  the  orifice 
of  a  wound  through  which  a  ball  hath  entered  by  its  con¬ 
traction,  is  always  exceeding  fmall  before  fuppuration 
commences^ 

Amongft  the  many  peculiarities  from  gun-jhot  wounds, 
fee  a  remarkable  one  in  the  article  Fr  act  UR  A,  and  the 
divifion,  a  frahlured  leg. 

Moft  limbs  are  taken  off  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  few 
of  them  recover.  It  is  belt  to  perform  as  few  operations 
as  poffible  in  thefe  cafes  ;  and,  if  you  can,  leave  thofe 
few  until  fome  time  after  they  have  been  wounded,  as  moft 
of  thefe,  where  amputation  is  performed  immediately,  die 
of  the  operation,  as  indeed  they  do  in  all  cafes  where  it  is 
performed  in  high  health.  Limbs  fhould  not  be  amputated 
In  the  field  if  they  can  poffibly  be  avoided.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  fhould  firft  he  allowed  to  go  off ;  and  if  ever  from 
the  nature  of  the  wound ,  the  inflammation  that  we  fuppofe 
fhould  attend  it,  fhould  be  imagined  to  hazard  the  pa¬ 


tient’s  life,  this  fhould  net  be  a  fufticient  reafon  for  aifl 
putation,  becaufe  the  operation  will  more  than  hazard  his 
life  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  experience 
evinces. 

The  joints  having  been  mafhed  by  external  force,  or 
a  ball  having  pafl'ed  through  them,  feidom  do  well  with¬ 
out  amputation,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  great  laceration 
of  the  ligaments,  and  a  difcharge  of  the  fynovia,  with  the 
admiffion  of  the  external  air ;  for  the  violent  inflamma¬ 
tion,  floughing,  and  difcharge,  bring  on  a  hedic  fever, 
which  with  colliquative  fweats,  from  the  abforption  of 
matter,  will  carry  off,  the  patient. 

It  maybe  further  obl'erved,  that  injuries  from  fmall  ffiot 
are  rarely  fo  prejudicial  to  the  bones  as  thofe  from  larger 
fhot ;  from  thefe  laft,  the  bones  are  generally  fplit  or 
fplintered,  and  require  that  amputation  be  performed 
above  the  joint  of  the  part  where  the  injury  is  received, 
if  pcfllble. 

Thofe  who  affert,  that  amputation  fhould  be  quickly 
performed,  when  rendered  neceffary  fro m  gUn-Jhot  wounds, 
advance  the  following  reafons :  1.  When  the  injury  is 
from  large  fhot.  2.  When  violent  fymptoms  come  on. 
3.  When  violent  fymptoms  are  overcome  by  medicines,  yet 
there  is  ftill  a  necefiity  for  amputation*  Thefe  form  the 
three  ftages  from  this  kind  of  injury  :  and  when  it  happens 
that  a  patient  paffes  through  the  firft  and  fecond,  except 
perhaps  one  in  one  hundred,  he  is  taken  off  in  the  third 
ftage.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.p.  325.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  99* 

SCOLGPENDRIUM.  Harts  tongue.  It  is  the 
afplenium  fcolopcndrium ,  or  afplenium  frontibus  fimplicibus 
cordato-lingulatis  integerrimis,  ftipitibus  hirfutis.  Linn. 
See  Lingua  Cervina. 

SCLOPETAR.IA  AQUA.  See  Arquebus ade. 

SCOLYMUS,  called  alfo  car  duns  cryfanthemus ;  eryn- r 
giumluteum  Monfpelienfe ;  cichoreum  luteum.  Golden 
thistle.  Itisa  genusof  the  fyngenefia  polygahla  equalis 
clafs  ;  there  are  two  fpecies  which  grow  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  alfo  "a  name  for  the  cinara. 

SCOPA  REGIA.  See  Ruse  us.. 

SCOPARIA.  See  Ch^enopodium. 

SCOPULA.  A  brush.  The  flefh -brujh  promotes  a 
brifk  circulation,  and  free  perfpiration.  Perfons  wdth 
weak  nerves,  the  fedentary  and  paralytic,  fhould  fupply 
the  want  of  exercife  with  half  an  hour’s  rubbing  every 
night  and  morning. 

SCORBUTUS.  The  scurvy.  By  the  ancients  it  is 
called  ftomacace,  and  fcelotyrhe,  becaufe  of  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  that  attend  it.  Hippocrates  deferibes  it  under  the 
name  of  the  difeafes  of  the  fpleen,  in  his  work  De  Intern. 
Affe£l.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
cachexije,  and  order  impetigines. 

The  [curvy  is  a  chronical  diforder  of  the  putrid  kind ; 
and  when  a  fever  attends  it,  is  called  the  putrid  fe¬ 
ver,  which  fee. 

The  immediate  Caufe  is  the  fame  with  thofe  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  putrid  fever,  that  is,  putrefcence.  The  me¬ 
diate  and  more  remote  caufes  are  whatever  leffen  the 
vis  vita?,  too  little  or  an  improper  kind  of  food,  a  damp 
air,  living  in  marfhy  countries,  various  kinds  of  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  blood,  a  long  ufe  of  mercury ;  in  the  navy,  a 
folution  of  copper  from  want  of  care  to  clean  the  veffels 
in  which  their  food  is  boiled  ;  animal  diet  which  is  not 
well  preferved  with  fait ;  infection,  &c. 

The  prefence  of  this  diforder  is  known  by  a  pale,  or  a 
yellowifh  complexion,  which  gradually  grows  darker  ;  a 
melancholy  d ejection  of  fpirit,  a  laffitude,  a  ftiffnefs  in  the 
joints,  a  feeblenefs  in  the  knees,  and  on  ufing  the  leaft 
exercife  there  is  great  weaknefs,  with  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  ;  the  gums  foon  after  begin  to  itch,  fwell,  and  bleed 
on  being  gently  rubbed,  and  have  an  unufual  livid  red- 
nefs  ;  they  are  foft,  fpongy,  putrid,  and  fungous  ;  this 
change  in  the  gums,  Dr.  Lind  feems  to  think,  is  the  pa¬ 
thognomonic  fymptom  of  the  difeafe.  Haemorrhages  alfo 
happen  in  other  parts :  the  fkin  feels  dry,  except  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  the.  difeafe,  when  a  cold  clammy  moifture 
may  be  obferved  on  the  Ikin.  In  fome  the  fkin  is  rough, 
but  generally  it  is  fmooth  and  (liining,  and  covered  with 
many  fpots,  as  if  bruifed  ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  or  reddifh 
colour,  and  as  the  difeafe  increafes  they  become  blacker. 
In  fome  the  ankles  fwell  towards  the  evening,  and  are 
fettled  again  in  the  morning.  Many  other  fymptoms  oc¬ 
cur,  but  they  are  accidental.  If  a  fcorbutic  diarrhoea 
7  comes 
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coined  on,  and  there  is  a  pain  in  the  bread,  it  is  generally 
fatal.  Ulcerated  lungs  are  a  frequent  confequence  of  the 
[curvy :  the  ftools  are  very  ofrenfive  :  the  urine  fpeedily 
becomes  putrid.  In  the  fecond  ftage,  the  patient  fome- 
tirnes  lofes  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  the  flexor  tendons  in  the 
hams  are  contradled,  the  patient  frequently  faints  upon  the 
lead  motion  ;  and  on  being  fuddenly  moved  into  the  fredi 
air,  it  fometimes  happens  that  he  expires.  Haemorrhages 
from  the  lungs,  intellines.  See.  now  are  frequently  hap¬ 
pening  :  but  the  appetite  is  often  good,  though  the  fpirits 
are  low.  The  third  dage  hath  many  violent,  and  ufually 
fatal  fymptoms. 

The  [curvy  fhould  be  didinguilhed  from  the  ileum 
cruentum,  the  black  jaundice,  hypochondriac  and  melan¬ 
cholic  diforders,  fome  fymptoms  of  the  lues  venerea,  and 
fcorbutic  cachexy. . 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  dop  the  progrefs  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  totally  to  remove  it ;  fecondly  to  drengthen 
the  habit  in  general. 

If  bad  waters  are  the  caufe,  or  improper  food,  they 
mud  be  changed  for  that  which  is  more  falutary ;  the  air 
in  the  patient’s  room  mud  be  regulated  by  fuch  methods 
as  will  render  it  dry  and  warm.  Fixed  air  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  water  which  the  patient  drinks ;  an  infufion 
of  malt,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Mac  Bride ;  the  bark  in 
dofes  as  large  as  will  be  eafy  in  the  dornach,  repeated 
two  or'  three  times  a  day.  The  dilute  vitriolic  acid 
maybe  given  frequently  in  the  patient’s  drink;  thefe  and 
other  antiputrefeents,  or  fuch  means  as  are  ufed  in  the 
putrid  fever,  will  be  the  principal  ones  here. 

If  the  patient  is  cold,  pale-faced,  and  hath  fwelled  legs  ; 
if  his  third  is  not  great,  he  may  take  four  or  fix  fpoon- 
fuls  of  tire  following,  three  or  four  times  a  day :  R  rad. 
raph.  hort.  §  iv.  fol.  cochl.  trifol.  palud.  aa  m.  ii.  falvire. 
rn.  i.  vin.  alb.  lb  vi.  m. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  feverifli  heat,  third,  fome 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  gums  are  putrid  :  R  rad. 
lapath.  acut.  %  i.  qryftal.  tart.  3  iii.  coq.  per  hors  fs.  in  ladf. 
vac.  ]b  iii.  &  colatujre  adde  mel.  Brit.  %  i*  nr.  cap.  ^  iii. 
ter  die. 

The  roots  of  the  herba  Britannica,  or  the  great  water- 
dock,-  is  much  extolled  in  this  diforder. 

Particular  care  is  required  to  promote  the  difeharges 
through  the  fkin,  and  by  the  kidneys.  And  as  to  parti¬ 
cular  fymptoms,  fome  of  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow, 
they  may  be  managed  by  thefe  or  fuch  like  methods  :  the 
fpongy  gums  may  be  wafhed  with  a  decodlion  of  the-  bark 
acidulated  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  ulcers  lpread  in  the 
mouth,  touch  then!  now  and  then  with  the  mel  rode  aci¬ 
dulated  with  the  fame  acid.  If  a  falivation  comes  on, 
divert  it  by  binders  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  fina- 
pifms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  and  hams,  and,  if  pofnble, 
excite  a  perfpiration  ;  for  the  ftridlure  of  the  fkin  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  this  fymptom,  and  here  bolufes  of  camphor 
and  fome  cordial  mild  opiated  eleblary  may  be  repeated 
every  four  or  fix  hours.  If  the  legs  are  oedematous,  ufe 
gentle  fridfions.  Ulcers  in  the  legs,  See.  may  be  treated 
as  thofe  in  the  mouth  are.  In  cafe  of  haemorrhages,  the 
mineral  acids  may  be  given  at  proper  intervals.  When 
a  fever  attends,  the  dulcified  mineral  acids,  or  Clutton’s 
febrifuge  fpirit,  may  be  joined  with  fuch  other  medicines 
as  the  peculiarity  of  the  cafe  requires.  But  though  fome 
advantage  may  be  obtained  by  thefe  particular  adminiftra- 
tions  and  applications,  yet  all  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the 
fymptoms  difappear  in  proportion  as  fuccefs  follows  the 
general  method  of  cure. 

Dr.  George -Fordyce  obferves,  that  the  [curvy  is  taken 
eft'  or  prevented  by  fuch  food  as  is  capable  of  being  digeft- 
cd  properly.  Putrefadfion  of  the  fluids  never  produces  a 
difeafe  of  itfelf,  but  only  fymptoms  depending  upon  this  ; 
for  when  thefe  fymptoms  are  taken  oft',  the  patient  re¬ 
covers  ;  and  we  fometimes  fee  in  putrid  fevers,  where  the 
patient  is  confidcrably  weakened,  fo  that  in  all  probability 
Ire  could  not  l'urvive  many  hours,  yet  there  hath  been  a  hid¬ 
den  alteration  take  place ;  the  fymptoms  of  putrefaction  im¬ 
mediately  fubfide,  and  the  patient /recovers ;  if  then  we 
could  give  proper  food,  we  might  be  able  to  prevent  it,  and 
could  always  cure  it,  when  it  hath  taken  place.  In  order 
to  the  cure,  any  fuch  loi'e  food  that  hath  no  medical  pro¬ 
perty  is  ol  great  fervice  ;  and  the  molt  powerful  are  thofe 
of  the  tetradynamia  clafs,.  fuch  as  cabbages,  turneps,  Sec. 
■for,  firft,  they  produce  a  fermentation  in  the  ftomach, 


and  become  acid.  Secondly,  they  contain  a  quantity  of 
eftential  oil,  which  makes  the  matter  foon  evacuated  out 
of  the  body.  We  fhould  then  make  choice  of  fuch  food 
as  this.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  native  vegetable  acids  or 
acefcent  fruits  to  be  got,  which  likewife  prove  ufeful ; 
but  then  the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  any  vegetable  food, 
that  will  give  a  tendency  to  become  acid,  that  may  be 
kept  on  board  of  a  fhip  for  the  ufe  of  failors :  there  are 
but  few  which  we  can  perferve,  and  thele  are  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  & c.  any  of  thefe.  given  with  animal  food, 
will  be  of  ufe,  as  will  alfo  the  ufe  of  fauer  kraut,  and 
infufion  of  malt.  Sugar  is  an  antiputrefeent,  though  not 
l'o  powerful  as  the  vegetables  ;  but  it  was  much  ufed 
with  food,  Sec.  before  vegetables  came  into  ufe.  Thefe 
then  are  the  methods  to  prevent  and  to  cure  putrefac¬ 
tion.  Many  have  ufed  remedies  as  antiputrefeents,  to  flop 
putrefaction,  hence  they  have  given  acids,  Sec.  for  that 
purpofe,  but  they  will  not  produce  that  effeCt.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  peculiar  fermentation 
taking  place  in  the  ftomach;  as, well  as  to  check  putrefac¬ 
tive  fermentation ;  hence  vegetable  food  will  not  ftop  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  only  tend  to  alter  the  mode  of  the  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  rather  tend  to  convert  the  fubftance  into  an 
acid  than  fuffer  it  to  putrefy.  Another  method  to  relieve 
from  the  [curvy,  is  to  keep  up  the  ftrength  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  which  has  been  of  confiderable  fervice  ;  hence, 
bark,  & c.  have  been  ufed,  which  are  powerful  reme¬ 
dies  for  that  purpofe. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Improvements 
for  preserving  the  Health  of  Mariners,  fays,  that  to  know 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  f curvy,  is  an  eftential  ftep  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  cure.  He  fays,  that  on  examining 
all  the  articles  which  of  old  have  been  ufed,  and  approved 
of,  as  well  as  thofe  which  of  late  have  been  introduced 
into  the  navy,  however  they  vary  in  their  mode  of  ope¬ 
rating,  they  all  fome  way  contribute  towards  preventing 
or  correcting  putrefaction.  He  directs  that  the  men  be 
put  to  watch  at  three  watches  inftead  of  two;  to  this  end 
divide  the  crew  into  three  companies,  and  put  each  com¬ 
pany  upon  the  watch  by  turns,  four  hours  at  a  time ;  thus 
every  men  hath  eight  hours  free,  for  four  of  duty :  where¬ 
as,  when  half  the  men  take  watch  every  four  hours  by 
turns,  they  can  have  but  broken  fleep  ;  and  when  expofed 
to  wet,  they  cannot  get  dry  before  they  lay  down. 
2dly,  To  preferve  the  men  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  in  hot  climes  defend  them  by  an  awning  over  the 
deck ;  in  cold  ones,  allow  extraordinary  jackets  with  a 
hood ;  and  in  wet  weather  proper  means  for  drying  and 
fhifting  themfelves.  3dly',  Make  a  point  of  cleanlinefs  ; 
this  guards  from  putrefadfion  :  keep  the  men’s  perfons, 
cloaths,  bedding,  and  births,  clean  ;  review  the  men,  and 
all  things  belonging  to  them,  and  the  Ihip,  and  fee  that 
all  is  as  clean  as  can  well  be.-  4thly.  Ships  fhould  have 
the  means  of  a  conftant  fupply  of  frefh  water  to  wafh  the 
men’s  linen,  for  fait  water  neither  mixes  well  with  foap 
nor  dries  readily.  5thly,  Dry  and  air  the  hammocks, 
bedding,  and  all  bundles,  every  day  that  is  fair  :  by  the 
perfpiration  of  many  men,  every  thing  below  deck  will 
in  twenty-four  hours  co'ntraCt  an  offenfive  fmell.  6thly, 
Purify  the  fhip  ;  ferape  and  wafh  the  decks ;  purify  the 
holds,  and  wells  of  the  pumps  ;  and  where  the  bilge- 
water  is,  with  fire  as  follows :  light  a  good  quantity  of 
wood,  and  put  it  into  a  proper  grate,  then  carry  it  fuc- 
ceffively  to  every  part  of  the  fhip  below  deck.  Where- 
ever  fire  is,  the  air  neareft  it  being  heated,  becomes  fpe- 
cifically  lighter ;  and,  by  being  lighter,  rifes  and  paffes 
through  the  hatch  ways  into  the  atmofphere.  The  vacant 
fpace  is  filled  with  the  cold  air  around,  and  that  being 
heated  in  its  turn,  in  like  manner  afcends,  and  is  re¬ 
placed  by  othef  air  as  before.  Thus  by  continuing  the 
fire  for  fome  time  in  any  of  the  lower  apartments,  the 
foul  air  is  in  a  good  meafure  driven  out,  and  the  frefh  ad¬ 
mitted.  And  probably  the  acid  fleams  of  the  wood  in 
burning  aCt  here  as  an  antifeptic,  and  correCt  the  putrid 
remains  of  the  air.  When  fire  cannot  be  put  down  into 
the  well,  and  carried  in  other  places,  it  and  the  Chips 
may  be  fumigated  by  gunpowder  to  remedy  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  air;  or  burning  tar,  or  other  refinous  fub- 
jftances. 

Dr.  Hulme  communicates  fixed  air  to  the  ftomach,  Sec. 
as  follows :  R  kali  gr.  xv.  aq.  pune  ^  iij.  f.  hauft.  As 
foon  as  this  is  fwallowed,  mis  and  take  the  following : 

R  aq. 
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R  aq.  pune  |  iij.  acidui  vitriol,  q.  f.  ad  faturat.  in 
hauft.  precedent.  Repeat  this  four  times  a  day. 

The  fcorbutic  ulcer  is  alfo  called  the  putrid  ulcer.  Its 
diftinguifhing chara&erifties  .are  :  it  affords  no  good  di- 
geftion,  but  a  thin,  fetid,  fanious  Ruff,  mixed  with  blood, 
which  at  length  hath  the  true  appearance  of  coagulated 
gore,  lying  caked  on  the  furface  of  the  ulcer,  and  is  with 
difficulty  wiped  off.  The  fieffi  underneath  the  flough  is 
foft  and  fpungy  :  if  thefe  doughs  are  removed  by  efcharo- 
tics,  or  the  knife,  they  foon  return  ;  the  edges  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  livid  colour,  and  puffed  up  with  excrefeences  of 
proud  ilefh,  arifmg  from  below  under  the  fkin.  From 
compreffion,  the  fungus  is  apt  to  mortify;  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  always  becomes  oedematous,  painful,  and  for  the  rniofl 
part  ipotted.  As  the  [curvy  increafes  in  the  general  habit, 
the  ulcer  fhoots  out  a  foft,  bloody  fungus,  which  the 
hiilors  call  by  the  name  of  bullock’s  liver  which  indeed 
it  much  reiembles  when  boiled ;  it  often  rifes  in  a  night’s 
time  to  a  great  fize,  and,  if  deftroyed,  will  be  re-produced 
to  the  fame  fize  in  twenty-four  hours.  Thefe  ulcers  do 
not  fpeedily  affe£f  the  bones.  The  flighted:  wounds  or 
bruifes  in  fcorbutic  patients  degenerate  into  fuch  ulcers. 
By  their  remarkable  putridity,  they  are  eafily  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  all  other  kinds  of  fores.  In  fome  inftances  thefe 
ulcers  are  attended  with  foft,  fpongy  gums. 

As  an  internal  medicine  when  fcorbutic  ulcers  attend, 
Dr.  Kirkland  highly  recommends  the  muriatic  acid  given 
in  water,  or  mixed  with  the  bark. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatife  on  ulcers,  obferves,  that  the 
cure  of  the  fcorbutic  kind  depend  much  upon  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  putrid  diathefis  in  the  fyftem :  for  which 
purpofe,  vegetables,  particularly  the  acefcent  ones,  with 
milk  and  whey,  are  almoft  certain  remedies.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  fecretions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fkin  and  kid¬ 
neys,  fliould  be  gently  promoted.  In  the  fcurvy,  perfora¬ 
tion  is  almoft  quite  checked.  Gentle  laxatives  are  of  ufe, 
particularly  tamarinds,  cryftals,  of  tartar,  See.  The  belt 
external  applications  are  the  ungt.  EEgyptiac.  vel  mel  ro- 
far.  cum  paucul.  vitriol,  acid  dilut.  In  the  milder  inftances, 
fuch  as  ufually  happen  in  England,  the  caufe  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  want  of  due  nourifhment ;  hence  what 
is  called  the  antifcorbutic  courfe  will  not  be  required  ; 
but  in  its  ftead,  better  food  and  greater  plenty  of  it ;  a 
little  good  wine  is  a  powerful  aid.  The  bark  is  more 
ufeful  in  this  than  in  any  other  kind  of  ulcer ;  it  fhould 
be  given  as  freely  as  the  ftomach  will  admit.  As  a 
dreffing,  pledgits  of  lint  dipped  in  a  ftrong  deco'ftion  of  the 
bark  will  be  ufeful  in  correcting  the  foetor  of  the  difeharge, 
&c.  though  doubtlefs  the  carrot-poultice  by  far  excels  this 
dccodtion  as  a  dreffing.  When  the  feetor  from  the  dif¬ 
eharge  is  vanifhed,  and  the  floughs  only  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  ungt.  refinre  flav.  with  hydrargyrus  nitratus, 
will  be  the  moft  convenient.  Generally  the  cure  is 
finifhed  by  means  of  gentle  preffure.  Sometimes  an  iffue 
becomes  ufeful.  What  is  faid  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fcorbutic  ulcers,  is  applicable  to  all  fuch  fores  as 
are  in  the  the  leaft  connected  with  putrefcency  of  the 
fluids,  from  whatever  caufe :  thus  fuch  as  remain  after 
critical  abfeeffes  that  fucceed  to  putrid  fevers,  require  the 
fame  general  method  of  treatment. 

See  Lind  on  the  Scurvy.  Shebbeare’s  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Phyfic.  Macbride’s  Effays,  eff.  4.  Boerhaave’s 
Aphorifms.  Huxham.  Sir  John  Pringle.  Med.  Muf.  vol. 
i.  &  ii.  Hulme  on  the  Scurvy.  Lewis’s  Tranflation  of 
Hoffman’s  PraCL  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  421,  &c.  Bell 
on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  408.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv. 
Trotter  on  the  Scurvy.  Medical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  ii. 
325,  471.  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1x7,  388. 

SCORDIUM,  alfo  called  Triffago  Palufris ,  chamadrys 
palujlris cancfcens,w ater  GERMANDER.  ‘Teucriumfcordi- 
um-y  or  teucrium  foliis  oblongis  feffilibus  dentato  ferratis 
floribus  geminis  axillaribus  pedunculatis,  caule  diffiifo, 
odore  allii,  Linn.  Water  germander .  The  flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  chamsedrys,  one  or  two  proceeding  from  the  ala 
of  each  leaf.  The  calyx  is  tubulated,  and  the  fmell  is  like 
jffiat  of  garlic.  The  plant  is  a  trailing  one ;  the  leaves 
are  hoary.  If  the  leaves  are  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers 
they  yield  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell  of  the  garlick  kind  ; 
they  are  bitter  to  the  tafte  ;  by  keeping  the  herb  for  feme 
months  the  garlick  fmell  is  diffipated,  and  the  bitter  is 
much  improved.  When  the  leaves  are  moderately  dried 
they  give  out  their  virtue  to  water  or  to  fpirit ;  water  is 
impregnated  with  this  flavour,  but  no  eflential  oil  is  ob- 


See  SaLvia  SylvesLris; 


tallied,  though  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  are.  committed 
to  the  ft.ill.  An  extract  made  from  the  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture  is  the  heft.  This  plant  is  recommended  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic,  and  corroborant  in  putrid  difeafes.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works;  This  is  alfo  a 
name  for  Salvia  Sylvcjlrisl 
SCOPvDOTIS, 

SCORODONIA. 

SCORPIOIDES.  See  Ornitixopodium. 
SCORPIUS.  See  Genista  Spinosa  MAjor. 

SCORZONERA.  A  plant  fo  called  from  cfcorfo,  a  Ca¬ 
talonian  word  for  a  viper,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  effechial 
againft  the  bite  of  vipers  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  if  a 
perfon  rfibs  his  hands  with  the  root  of  this  plant,  and 
takes  a  viper  in  his  hands,  it  cannot  hurt  him,  becaufe  of 
its  averfion  to  it.  The  plant  is  alfo  called  efcorzonera , 
viperaria,ferpentariaHifpanica.  Common  viper-grass. 
It  hath  large  fharp-pointed  leaves,  with  a  large  prominent 
rib  in  the  middle  ;  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  yellow 
flofculous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  oblong,  roundifh 
feeds  winged  with  down :  the  root  is  long,  fingle,  from 
the  fize  of  a  goofe-quil!  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  of  a 
dark  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  and  a  native  of  Spain.  It  grows  in  our  gardens, 
but  the  Spanifh  is  far  better  than  ours,  and  that  from  the 
ifland  Amagria  is  better  than  either.  The  roots  are  alexi- 
pharmic,  antifeptic,  and  deobftruent.  They  are  only 
ufed  as  a  nutritive  aliment;  They  are  ladfefeent,  but  with 
a  fingular  mildtiefs  in  their  juice,  which  has  a  little  fweet- 
nefs  ;  but  neither  by  that,  nor  by  any  other  fenfibie  quali¬ 
ty  do  they  give  marks  of  their  being  very  nourifiring. 
When  boiled,  they  are  fufficiently  tenner,  and  do  not 
prove  very  flatulent.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  hied.  Miller’s 
Bot.  Off.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

SCOTODINE,  or  Scotedinos.  A  vertigo,  attended 
with  a  dimnefs  of  fight.  Se  Vertigo. 

SCOTOMA,  Or  S cotom  1  a,  i.  e.  Scotodine,  from 
cthoto darknefs.  It  is  alfo  fynonymous,  according  to 
fome  writers,  with  amaurosis.  See  Vertigo. 

SCOTOS.  Darkness,  or  dimness  of  sight. 
SCROBICULUS  CORDIS;  ‘  Dim.  o£fcrobs ,  a  'ditch. 
The  pit  of  the  ftpmach. 

SCROEA.  See  Porcijs. 

SCROFULA.  The  king’s  evil.  The  Latins  call 
it  ftruma,  and  fcrOphula,  from  feropha,  a  bog  or  J'ovj\  be¬ 
caufe  this  diforder  is  obferved  in  fvine.  And  alfo,  choi~ 
ras,  cheras.  The  French  eccreuelles,  It  is  called  the 
king’s  evil ,  becaufe  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  other 
fucceeding  kings,  both  of  England  and  France,  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  cure  it  by-  the  touch;  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexite,  and  order  impeti- 
gines.  He  diftinguifhes  four  fpecies.  1.  Scrophula  vul¬ 
garis,  when  it  is  without  other  diforders,"' external  and 
permanent.  2.  Scrophula  mefenterica,  when,,  internal, 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  pale  countenance,  fwelling  of  the 
belly,  an  imufual  feetor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scrophula 
fugax.  This  is  of  the  moft  Ample  kind  ;  it  is  feated 
about  the  neck,  and  for  the  moft  is  caufed  by  the  reforp- 
tion  from  fores  on  the  head.  4.  Scrophula  Americana, 
when  it  is  joined  with  the  yaws. 

Almoft  every  part  of  the  body  may  be  affetled  by  this 
difeafe ;  but  it  is  only  the  lymphatic  veflels  in  any  part 
that  is  the  immediate  feat  of  it;  The  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  mefentery  are  firft  affedled.  The  conglomerate 
glands  are  not  affedfed  otherwife  than  by  being  difturbed 
with  the  diforder  of  adjacent,  conglobate,  lymphatic 
glands.  As  the  diforder  attacks  this  or  the  other  part,  a 
variety  of  different  fymptoms  are  produced  ;  thus,  if  the 
marrow  is  affedled,  the  heads  of  the  bones  will  fwel I, 
after  which  ulcers  are  formed  with  an  oily  fetid  difeharge ; 
in  the  eyes  it  produces  an  ophthalmia,  which  again  pro 
duces  an  anchylops  and  segilops ;  in  the  eylids  an  epi¬ 
phora  and  lippitude,  with  forenefs  and  ulcers  ;  the  globe 
of  the  eye  is  fometimes  thruft  out  by  thefe  tumors ;  in 
the  canthus  of  the  eye  it  produces  a  fiftula  lachrymklis ; 
in  the  nofe  an  ozaena ;  in  the  lips,  the  labrifulcium,  or 
thick  pouting  tumor,  efpecially  of  the  upper  lip,  with  a 
fiffure  in  the  middle;  in  the  throat,  tumified  tonfils ; 
under  the  tongue,  a  ranula  ;  on  the  wind  pipe,  a  broncho- 
cele  ;  under  the  chin,  and  in  the  fides  of  the  neck,  the 
Jlruma ,  properly  fo  Called,  which  are  eneyfted  tumors. 
Sec.  The  fixed,  immoveable,  white  fwellings  on  the  joints 
are  of  this  fort. 
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obferved  that  the  bark  rather  increafes  the  fever*,  hut,  as 


This  difordev  feems  to  be  hereditary,  yet  a  generation 
Or  perhaps  two  may  pafs  without  its  being  mamfefted  in 
them,  but  in  the  next  it  again  revives.  Boulton,  in  bis 
Surgery,  fays,  that  the  acidity  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the 
caufe:  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  fomething  that  coagulates 
the  coagulable  lymph  ;  and  very  probably  fome  kinds  of 
diet,  and  other  as  yet  unknown  caufes,  may  produce  it. 
The  indurated  glands  in  the  necks  of  children  are  often 
the  effetl  of  voracity,  or  from  bad  diet. 

Children  of  fcrofulous  habits  have  ufually  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  fullnefs  of  the  face,  more  than  is  common 
to  others  j  and  the  ufual  appearances  of  the  king’s  evil  is 
that  of  fcirrhcus  tumors  chiefly  in  glandular  parts,  and 
which  are  rarely  affedted  with  pain,  or  brought  to  fuppu- 
rate.  A  multiplicity  of  fymptoms  attend  different  pati¬ 
ents,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  obferved  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  but  among  the  molt  frequent,  befides  the  tumors 
juft  named,  are  a  fwelled  upper  lip,  forenefs  in  it  and 
about  the  nofe  and  cheeks  ;  the  tumors  fometimes  break 
and  run  for  a  long  time  befoye  they  heal.  The  eyes  are 
inflamed,  and  a  very  {harp  humor  runs  from  them  and 
corrodes  the  cheeks  *,  in  a  morning  the  eyes  are  fo  glued 
that  they  cannot  eafily  be  opened  j  dry  crufty  fcabs  on  or 
near  the  elbows. 

The  fteatoma,  atheroma,  meliceris,  are  often  com¬ 
panions  with  the  fcrofula^  and  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
from  it. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  fays,  that  “  the  fcrofula  is  a  difeafe 
fo  marked  that  few  can  miftake  it.  That  it  is  hardly  pro¬ 
per  to  clafs  it  amongft  poifons,  as  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
catching  •,  yet  it  hath  the  power  of  affimilating  other 
matter  into  its  own  likenefs.  The  matter  is  produced 
without  inflammation.  It  does  not  produce  any  effedl  on 
the  conftitution,  or  on  the  abforbents  ;  or  on  the  lympha¬ 
tic  glands  ■,  but  only  a  Angle  gland  will  be  affedled. 
Hence  the  conftitution  is  not  affedled.  The  pre-difpofing 
caufe,  he  fays,  is  climate  principally ;  fuch  as  cold  damps 
with  alternate  heats  ;  and  between  the  latitude  of  forty- 
five  north,  and  the  higher  latitudes,  are  thofe  places  where 
it  rages  with  the  moft  violence.  In  England,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  common  ;  but  whether  it  is  found  in  the 
fouthern  latitudes,  is  not  known.  That  cold  is  a  pre- 
difpofing  caufe  of  it,  is  evident  from  its  not  being 
known  in  the  warm,  conftant  climates.  Perfons  are  con¬ 
tinually  affedled  with  it,  who  come  from  hot  to  cold 
climates  ;  and  thofe  are  cured  who  go  from  cold  to 
warm  ones.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  hereditary. 
The  weak  and  debilitated  habits  are  moft  likely  to  have 
it ;  they  are  the  moft  fufceptible  of  the  various  adrions, 
and  the  parts  the  moft  expofed  to  it,  are  the  moft  debili¬ 
tated,  as  well  as  the  age  that  is  moft  difpofed  to  it  is  the 
moft  delicate.” 

If  a  ftrumous  humour  touches  a  bone,  it  becomes  ca¬ 
rious.  Though  when  this  diforder  affedls  children,  it 
ufually  difappears  when  manhood  arrives  ;  yet,  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  after  the  age  of  forty,  the  patient  rarely  recovers : 
but  other  diforders,  fuch  as  the  jaundice,  faintings,  vo¬ 
mitings,  a  cough,  dropfy,  &c.  coming  on,  they  ufher  in 
death.  If  the  tumor  ariles  from  a  caries  in  the  bones  of 
the  fingers  or  hands,  the  cure  is  difficult  ;  but  if  the  ca¬ 
ries  is  in  the  foot,  the  difcharge  generally  exhaufts  the 
patient.  If  any  of  the  tumors  ulcerate,  they  cannot  be 
healed  whilft  any  of  the  cyft  remains,  or  any  part  by 
which  they  are  nouriffied ;  as  to  extirpating  thofe  tumors, 
there  is  but  little  encouragement  thereto.  When  a  fcro¬ 
fulous  tumor  is  unequal,  it  is  apt  to  become  cancerous. 
If  many  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  indurated,  thofe  in 
the  mefentery  are  fo  too.  And  the  greater  the  number 
of  the  difordered  parts  are,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of 
even  palliating  them. 

A  great  variety  of  alteratives  are  mentioned  in  different 
writers,  each  of  which,  in  particular  inftances,  have  been 
of  ufe  5  but  yet  none  of  them  are  to  be  depended  on  in 
any  cafe.  When  the  blood  is  poor,  and  the  fibres  lax, 
the  bark  is  the  beft  known  medicine  j  and  though  in 
fome  few  inftances  it  cannot  be  prefcribed,  yet  in  moft  it 
is  manifeftly  ufeful.  Dr.  Lewis  thinks  its  efficacy  is  im¬ 
proved  by  the  ufe  of  aq.  calcis  oftr.  in  conjundrion  with  it. 
The  bark  does  not  fuceeed  where  the  bones  are  affedted, 
nor  where  the  fcrofulous  tumor  is  fituated  fo  as  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  much,  pain,  as  in  the  joints,  and  under  the 
membranous  covers  of  the  mufcles  *,  in  thofe  cafes  it  is 


opium,  when  given  as  an  alterative,  hath  been  very  ufe- 
::ul  in  fcrofulous  diforders,  fo  its  accompaniment  with 
the  bark  may  be  followed  with  advantages  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  either  feparately.  Narcotic  plants  that  abound 
with  a  volatile  fait  are  powerful  in  refolving  the  fcrofulous 
tumors,  and  amongft  thefe  the  hemlock  hath  been  found 
to  be  eminently  ufeful,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplafm,  and  alfo  when  the  extradd  hath  been  taken  in¬ 
wardly  ;  though  the  internal  ufe  is  more  proper  in  adults 
than  in  infancy  and  youth  The  hydrargvrus  muriatus,  if 
given  as  is  ufual  in  the  lues  venerea,  hath  been  followed 
by  the  happieft  effects.  Dr.  Smith  diredds  a  decoddion  of 
the  rad.  rub.  tindd.  to  be  drank  with  it  Mr.  Pott  advifes  in 
all  fcrofulous  affeddions,  to  produce  large  artificial  puru¬ 
lent  difcharges,  fuch  as  iflues,  and  perpetual  bidders. 
With  refpedd  to  medicines  in  general,  in  a  fcrofula ,  ad¬ 
vantage  is  flowly  obtained.  The  bark,  hemlock,  fe a- wa¬ 
ter,  &c.  fhould  be  given  as  circumflances  require.  Dr. 
Saunders,  in  his  Leddures  on  the  Praddice  of  Phyflc,  re¬ 
commends,  that,  when  the  bark  is  continued  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  patient  is  much  better,  and 
a  cure  feems  to  advance  faft  ;  but  afterwards  feems  to 
have  no  farther  eff'edd,  the  difeafe  apparently  gaining 
ground  upon  the  patient ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  prevent  habit 
from  rendering  the  bark  ineffeddual,  begin  immediately 
with  the  cicuta,  or  with  fea-water,  or  fuch  other  remedy 
as  at  that  time  may  appear  moft  proper,  and  continuing 
it  a  while,  return  to  the  bark ;  and  thus  alternate  the  me¬ 
dicines  every  two  or  three  weeks,  or  as  their  efficacy  is 
perceived  to  abate.  The  force  of  habit  powerfully  def- 
troys  the  effedd  of  means  :  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  al¬ 
ternate  them.  He  farther  advifes  to  avoid  all  that  can 
fuppurate ;  for  it  is  ufelefs.  In  general  we  may  fay  that, 
to  increafe  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  and  to  refolve  the  tu¬ 
mors,  are  the  principal  endeavours  towards  a  cure ;  to 
thefe  ends,  the  bark,  chalybeates,  fea  and  cold  bathing, 
mercury,  hemlock,  burnt  fponge,  &c.  contribute.  In. 
glandular  and  fcrofulous  tumors,  the  bark  does  not  pro¬ 
mote  fuppuration  but  refolution  ;  and  there  are  not  many 
fymptoms  depending  on  fcrofula ,  but  what  give  way  to  it. 
Gentle  mercurials  are  often  ufeful  as  refolvents  in  fcro¬ 
fulous  fwellings.  Strong  purges,  and  whatever  enfeebles 
the  habit,  will  prove  pernicious.  Grofs  habits  will  re¬ 
quire  frequent  but  gentle  purging.  Externals,  are  of 
little  or  no  ufe.  Palliatives  fhould  not  be  omitted,  al¬ 
though  a  cure  is  not  hoped  for. 

When  tumors  burft,  the  fcrofulous  ulcer  is  formed. 
Thefe  never  yield  a  good  difcharge  ;  on  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance  there  is  a  vifeid,  glairy,  and  fometimes  a  whitifh 
curdled  matter,  which  afterwards  is  changed  into  a  more 
thin,  watery  fames.  The  edges  of  the  fores  are  frequent¬ 
ly,  though  not  always  painful ;  and  are  at  firft  railed  or 
tumefied,  but  afterwards  are  much  thinner.  So  long  as 
the  fcrofulous  difpofition  fubfifts  in  thefhabit,  thefe  ulcers 
generally  remain  a  long  time  without  fhewing  any  difpo- 
fition  either  to  heal  or  to  grow  worfe.  At  other  times 
they  heal  very  quickly,  and  again  break  out  in  fome  other 
part  of  the  body.  Some  obferve  that  fcrofulous  ulcers 
have  their  furface  rather  convex,  and  with  an  uniform 
glofiy  appearance.  Mr.  Bell  obferves  in  his  Treatife  on 
Ulcers,  that  fo  long  as  the  general  morbid  diathefis  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  fyftem,  it  is  commonly  in  vain  to  attempt 
their  cure  ;  nor  would  it  indeed  often  be  fafe,  as  by  dry¬ 
ing  up  the  fores  in  one  part,  they  very  commonly  break 
out  elfewhere,  and  juft  as  readily  fall  upon  the  lungs,  or 
fome  other  organ  of  confequence  to  life,  as  on  any  other. 
Until  the  fcrofula  is  removed  from  the  habit,  all  that 
fhould  be  done  to  the  ulcers  which  are  produced  bv  it, 
is,  to  make  as  free  and  open  vents  to  the  matter  as 
poffible,  without  endangering  the  formation  of  finufes. 
The  beft  applications  are  faturnine  preparations.  M,r. 
Aikin,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  External  Ufe  of  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Lead,  fays,  that  emollient  applications  of  all 
forts  are  highly  injurious  when  applied  to  fcrofulous  ul¬ 
cers  :  by  weakening  the  folids,  already  too  much  difpofed 
to  relaxation,  they  prevent  all  endeavours  of  nature  to 
bring  about  a  firm  incarnation ;  and  by  giving  the  fluids 
an  acrimony,  to  which  in  this  difeafe  they  are  not  re¬ 
markably  difpofed  :  they  occafion  a  kind  of  eryfipelatous 
corrofive  fpreading  of  the  ulcer.  The  mifehiefs  occafion- 
ed  by  emoljent  applications  are  frill  more  clearly  fhown, 
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by  the  fpcedy  change  produced  by  almoft  every  kind  of 
topics  oi  the  oppofite  claffes,  the  aftringent  and  the  fti- 
mulant.  The  moil  Ample  of  the  aftringent  and  ftimu- 
lant,  viz.  cold  water,  hath  frequently  a  good  effedl  on 
throwing  afide  every  dreffing,  and  walking  the  fore  with 
it.  Water,  with  every  kind  of  falineand  mineral  impreg¬ 
nation,  is  alfo  ufed  to  advantage  •,  particularly  fea-water, 
and  Goulard’s  faturnine  water.  The  greafy,  faturnine 
applications  are  improper  in  thefe  cafes.  A  continuation 
of  fuch  Ample  dreffings  as  thefe,  is  all  that,  in  general, 
fliould  be  attempted,  fo  long  as  any  diforder  of  the  con- 
ftitution  may  remain  ;  but  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  that  in 
forne  cafes,  the  ulcers  are  fo  inveterate  as  to  require  other 
aids  alfo ;  as  when  they  become  fwelled,  painful,  and 
difeharge  a  corroding,  acid  matter :  when  fuch  appear¬ 
ances  occur,  a  carious  bone  may  frequently  be  fufpedted 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  lore ;  and  then,  nature  mull 
be-aftifted,  by  freeing  her  from  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  molt 
difeafed,  and  that  are  become  loofe.  This,  in  l'ome  fitu- 
ations  may  be  done,  but  when  the  complaint  is  Axed  in 
-any  of  the  large  joints,  art  can  rarely  afford  much  affift- 
ance ;  and  as  amputation  is  not  often  advifeable,  from 
the  rilk  of  the  difeafe  returning  to  fome  other  part,  na¬ 
ture  alone  mull  often  be  trufted  to..  In  fuch  a  Atuation, 
a  continued  ufe  of  fea-bathing,  the  bark  with  hemlock, 
particularly  to  promote  a  proper  difeharge  from  the  fores. 
And  when  by  a  due  ufe  of  the  neceffary  means,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  fores  to  heal,  iffues  fliould  be  formed, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  difeharge  as  nearly  equal  to  that  from 
the  fores  as  may  be  ;  thus  the  cure  is  carried  on,  both 
more  eft'edlually  and  fafely.  Thefe  iffues  are  generally 
required  through  life.  Geatle  compreflion  is  peculiarly 
ufeful  in  this  kind  of  ulcer  :  it  particularly  prevents  and 
removes  that  thicknefs  in  their  edges  that  fometimes  is 
obferved.  Thefe  in  general  are  the  means  that  allift  and 
are  moll  ufeful,  when  there  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to 
overcome  the  difeafe  :  but  it  being  in  general  an  appro- 
brium  medicorum,  it  is  difficult  to  aflert  with  much  pofi- 
tivenefs  concerning  it.  See  Wifeman’s  Surgery.  Heif- 
ter’s  Surgery.  Boulton’s  Surgery.  Feme  on  the  King’s 
Evil ,  Cheyne  on  the  King’s  Evil.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and 
Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  184 — 200,  303 — 322.  Bell  on  Ulcers, 
edit.  3.  p.  421.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv.  White  on 
the  Scrofula.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  507.  Kirkland’s 
Med.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 

SCROPHA-SCROFA.  See  Porcus. 

SCROPHULA.  See  Scrofula. 

SCROPHULARIA.  So  called,  notbecaufe  of  its  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  curing  the  fcrofula,  but  becaufe  its  root  hath  un¬ 
equal  tubercles  like  thofe  in  the  fcrofula.  Boerhaave 
mentions  fifteen  fpecies.  See  alfo  Cr  assula,  Chelido- 
NIUM  MINOR,  GuACATANA 

Scrophul  ar  I A  major,  alfo  called  / 'crop h.  nodofa 
fostida,  ficaria,  millemorbia.  Common  knobby-root¬ 
ed  fig-wort.  It  is  the  ferophularia  nodofa,  Linn. 

- Aquatic  A,  alfo  called  betonica  aquatica.  W  A- 

TER-BETONY,  GREATER  WATER-FIG-WORT.  This 
plant  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  as  the  iquetaia  of  the 
Brafilians,  which  is  fo  famed  for  corredting  the  naufeous 
qualities  of  fena.  Its  other  virtues  are  the  fame  with  the 
above  fpecies.  See  Raii  Hill.  Neum.  Chem.  Works. 

SCROTUM.  It  is  the  external  covering  of  the  tefti- 
cles  :  called  alfo  bur  fa  tejlium ,  ochcus.  It  chiefly  con- 
fifts  of  loofe  fkin  and  cellular  membrane,  without  any 
fat.  It  is  compofed  of  the  cuticula,  the  cutis,  the  mem- 
brana  cellularis,  and  perhaps  the  expanded  fibres  of  the 
cremafter  mufcle  on  each  fide.  Betwixt  the  cuticle  and 
the  cutis  is  the  rete  mucofum,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Adjoining  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  ikin, 
is  a  thin  covering  of  a  loofe,  hollow  texture,  void  of 
fat,  and  is  the  cellular  membrane:  next,  within  this 
cellular  fubftance,  is  an  apparently  thin,  mufcular,  or 
flefhy  body,  called  by  the  Greeks,  dartos :  a  name  which 
it  derives  from  its  raw,  “or  excoriated  appearance*  and 
not  from  its  ufe  of  contradling  the  ferotum.  Imme¬ 
diately  within  the  <5artos,  is  a  fecond  cellular  fubftance, 
which  is  more  confiderablc  than  the  firft-named  portion. 
The  membrana  cellularis  externa  feroti  admits  of  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  flefhy  fibres  of  the  dartos  mufcle ;  which  fi¬ 
bres  are  attached  to,  or  connedted  with,  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  cutis  ;  the  dartos  likewife  admits  of  a  paffage 
Jo  the  filaments  9f  tjie  internal  cellular  membrane ;  to 


that  the  two  cellular  membranes  are  obferved  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  Upon  the  external  furface  of  the  ferotum  is  a 
prominent  line  or  ridge,  termed  raphe.  The  direction, 
or  courfe  of  the  raphe  is  perpendicular  or  longitudinal, 
and  it  is  continued  from  the  anus  to  the  extremity  of  the 
penis  on  its  inferior  part.  The  raphe  divides  the  exter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  ferotum  ;  pretty  nearly  into  two  equal 
portions.  The  ferotum  forms  two  diftindl  bags  ;  one  lor 
each  tefticle,  and  its  immediate  tunics,  or  coats.  Thefe 
bags  are  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  part  called  the 
dartos,  and  they  are  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  raphe 
of  the  ferotum.  The  bags  being  thus  formed,  are  lateral¬ 
ly  connedted  to  each  other,  by  the  intervention  of  a  cel¬ 
lular  membrane.  This  union  or  connexion  of  the  Aides 
of  the  dartos  conftitutes  that  partition,  which  by  anato 
mifts  is  denominated  feptum  feroti :  alfo,  Diapbragma. 
The  feptum  feroti ,  on  its  inferior  part,  is  connected  to 
the  internal  furface  of  the  cutis,  immediately  under  the 
raphe  j  on  its  fuperior  part,  this  feptum  is  connected  to 
the  inferior  and  external  furface  of  the  urethra,  after 
having  been  expanded  upwards  betwixt  the  tunica  vagi¬ 
nalis  of  each  tefticle.  Upon  a  removal  of  the  feveral 
parts  which  unite  in  forming  the  ferotum,  the  tunics  or 
proper  coats  of  the  tefticles,  next  prefent  themfeives  to 
view. 

The  ferotum  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  abfeefs,  which 
fometimes  are  attended  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fe¬ 
ver,  and  that  not  without  danger  of  life.  If  poflible  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  the  inflammation  without  permitting 
fuppuration  to  take  place  :  to  this  end,  bleeding  and  othey 
antiphlogiftics  muft  be  directed  ;  difeutient  cataplafms  ap¬ 
plied  cold,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  become  warm  j 
and,  if  poflible,  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed.  The  fero  - 
turn  fliould  be  fufpended  in  a  bag-trufs,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
kept  near  the  belly  ;  and  if  it  is  thought  proper  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  fuppuration,  let  a  fomentation  be  ufed  warm,  at 
leaft  twice  a  day,  and  after  each  time  of  fomenting,  a 
poultice  applied  warm,  and  renewed  as  often  as  it  be¬ 
comes  cool.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft  be  l'upported 
with  a  generous  diet  and  proper  cordials,  fuch  as  the 
cort.  Peruvr.;  rad.  ferp.;  rad.  contrayerv.  in  fubftance  or  in 
form  of  decodtion  as  may  feem  molt  eligible,  the  conf. 
aromatica  is  alfo  to  be  added,  and,  if  pain  requires  it,  an 
opiate  occafionally. 

When  by  the  fize  and  prominence  of  the  fweliing,  the 
foftnefs  of  the  integuments,  their  fliining  red  colour,  the 
,  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  the  mitigation 
of  pain  in  the  part  itfelf ;  an  cedematous  appearance  of  the 
integuments  upon  being  prefled  ;  but  above  all,  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  matter  under  the  fingers,  it  appears  that  matu¬ 
ration  is  perfedted,  then  open  the  tumor  on  its  molt  de¬ 
pending  part.  If  the  tumor  be  large,  and  the  integu¬ 
ments  thin  and  much  difcoloured,  remove  an  oval  piece  ; 
thus  you  will  be  able  more  effedtually  to  apply  thence  the 
full  dreffings.  As  foon  as  the  matter  is  difeharged,  fill 
the  wound  with  foft  lint,  and  over  it  apply  the  poultice, 
or  apply  a  pledgit  of  foft  tow  witjl  fome  emollient  oint¬ 
ment  fpread  on  it.  The  future  dreffings  may  be  the  ungt. 
refime  flavse,  or  other  digeftive.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
firft  days,  the  dreffing  fliould  be  renewed  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  thus  continue  on  account  of  the  acrimo¬ 
ny  and  quantity  of  the  difeharge,  fo  long  as  may  be 
thought  neceffary,  not  forgetting  to  ufe  an  emolient  fo¬ 
mentation,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  previous 
to  each  dreffing.  If  the  difeharge  is  thiq,  fanious,  or 
corrofive,  fprinkle  fome  brandy  or  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  upon  each  fomentation  cloth.  If  after  the  operation 
any  confiderable  hardnefs  of  the  integuments  fliould  {till 
remain,  continue  to  apply  the  fuppurating  poultice,  at 
each  time  of  dreffing  over  the  pledgits  of  digeftive,  until 
the  hardnefs  is  removed.  The  ufe  of  the  bark  alone,  or 
with  the  rad.  ferp.  V.  or  rad.  contrayerv.  ora  decodtion  of 
thefe  ;  as  alf®  the  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  will  generally  greatly  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
and  alter  the  matter  in  its  quality. 

Another  afflidtive  difeafe  is  too  often  met  with  in  the  fero - 
turn,  viz.  the  cancer.  It  feems  peculiar  to.chimney-fweep- 
ers*,  hence  is  called  the  chimney-sweepers  cancer, 
the  chimney-sweepers  wart,  and  the  soot-wart. 
From  whatever  caufe  it  may  be,  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt 
that  chimney-fweepers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  difeafe 
in  this  part.  Mr.  Pott  feems  to  be  the  firft  writer  who 
5  hath 
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hath  noticed  it ;  lie  thinks  it  may  be  owing  td  a  lodgment 
of  foot  in  the  rugae  of  the  / 'crotum ,  and  at  firft  not  be  a 
difeafe  of  the  habit. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  it  always  makes  its  firft  at¬ 
tack  on,  and  its  appearance  in,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
[crotum  ;  when  it  produces  a  fuperficial,  painful*  ragged, 
ill-looking  fore,  with  hard  and  fifing  edges.  It  does  not 
nfually  appear  before,  whence  it  is  often  taken  both  by 
the  patient  and  the  furgeon  for  venereal ;  and  being 
heated  with  mercurials,  is  foon  and  much  exafperated : 
in  no  great  length  of  time,  it  pervades  the  Ikin,  dartos, 
and  membranes  of  the  / crotum ,  and  feizes  the  tefticle, 
which  it  enlarges,  hardens,  and  renders  truly  and  tho¬ 
roughly  diftempered  ;  from  whence  it  makes  its  way  up 
the  fpermatic  procefs  into  the  abdomen,  moft  frequently 
indurating  and  fpoiling  the  inguinal  glands :  when  ar¬ 
rived  within  the  abdomin,  it  affehts  fome  of  the  vifcera, 
and  then  very  foon  becomes  painfully  deftrudtive. 

The  only  chance  of  putting  a  flop  to,  or  of  preventing 
this  mifchief,  is  immediately  to  retnove  the  part  afflifted, 
i.  e.  that  part  of  the  [crotum  where  the  fore  is.  If  it  be 
fuffered  to  remain  until  the  virus  hath  feized  the  tefticle, 
it  is  generally  too  late,  even  for  caftration.  If  ever  extir- 
patior^bids  fair  for  the  cure  of  a  cancer,  it  feems  to  be 
in  this  cafe  ;  but  then  the  operation  Ihould  be  immediate, 
and  before  the  habit  is  tainted.  When  it  reaches  the  tef¬ 
ticle,  it  is  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  moft  certainly  deftruc- 
tive  in  its  event :  fo,  early  to  extirpate  is  the  only  cure. 
Fiftulous  ulcers  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  fcrotum  ; 
if  thefe  communicate  with  the  uretha,  a  particular  at¬ 
tention  thereto  will  be  required  in  attempting  to  relieve. 
The  caufes  may  be  an  abfcefs  in  the  fcrotum  ;  a  wound 
made  through  the.  fcrotum  into  the  urethra;  the  venereal 
difeafe  firft  affecting  the  urethra,  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
ducing  the  ulcer  in  the  [crotum,  &c.  The  external  fore  is 
generally  very  fmall  and  finuous;  the  lips  grow  callous;  the 
difcharge  is  thin,  copious,  and  almoft  continual ;  and  if 
there  is  a  communication  with  the  urethra,  the  urine  will 
more  or  lefs  efcape  through  the  external  wound  at  the 
times  of  making  water  ;  it  will  alfo  infinuate  itfelf  into 
the  cellular  membrance  of  the  fcrotum,  and  its  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts,  and  be  therein  confined ;  whence  many  incon¬ 
veniences  arife  that  cannot  be  removed  until  the  orifice 
made  through  the  urethra  is  healed. 

When  this  diforder  originates  in  the  urethra,  it  may 
be  known  by  introducing  a  catheter  or  bougie  ;  for  an  ob- 
ftrudlion  will  be  met  with  there :  when  it  is  caufed  by  an 
abfcefs  forming  itfelf  within  the  cellular  membrane  near 
the  urethra,  or  in  the  corpus  cavernofum  urethrae,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  refiftance  met  with  from  the  bougie 
As  to  fiftulous  fores,  callofities,  enlargements,  and  dif- 
tenfions  in  thefe  parts  ;  it  is  worth  remembering,  that 
although  the  difeafe  Ihould  appear  to  be  not  confined 
to  the  fcrotum,  but  that  it  extends  to  the  perinaeum  and 
nates,  and  there  be  many  externa^  fiftulous  openings 
through  the  integuments  of  thefe  parts,  yet  thefe  fhall  in 
fome  inftances  be  difcoverable  only  on  opening  into  the 
urethra ;  to  remove  "which  Ihould  be  the  primary  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  furgeon,  as  the  cure  of  the  whole  very 
much  depends,  if  not  altogether,  upon  this  very  circum- 
Itance  ;  and  of  this  be  allured,  that  the  permanency  or 
the  cure  of  every  wound,  however  circumftanced,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  roundnefs  and  firmnefs  of  its  foundation 
at  the  bottom. 

When  a  venereal  caufe  gave  rife  to  this  diforder,  the 
judicious  introduction  and  ufe  of  bougies,  made  of  a  pro¬ 
per  compofitions,  fize,  and  ftiffnefs,  joined  with  mercu¬ 
rial  frictions,  applied  near  to,  or  immediately  upon,  the  dif- 
cafed  parts,  in  proper  quantities,  at  proper  intervals,  and 
continued  for  a  due  length  of  time,  joined  with  foft  oily 
purges,  occafionally  adminiftered,  and  foft,  diluting 
drinks,  will  often  render  every  fevere  operation  unne- 
cefiary ;  though  the  circumftances  attendant  upon  the 
complaint  be  of  a  bad  and  complicated  kind. 

See  Pott’s  Chirurgical  Works.  Warner’s  Cafes  in  Sur¬ 
gery.  Warner  on  the  Tefticles.  White’s  Surgery,  p. 
61. 

SCRUPULUS.  A  scruple.  A  weight  with  us, 
which  is  equal  to  twenty  grains ;  but  in  France,  Germa¬ 
ny,  &c.  it  contains  twenty-four  grains.  Three  fcruples, 
jhowev.er  is  a  dram,  and  eight  drams  an  ounce,  in  all  thefe 
countries. 

SCUTELLARIA.  SeeCAssiDA, 
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SCUTIFORMEOS.  See  Patella. 

SCUTUM.  See  Efithema. 

SCYRUS  LAPIS.  See  Pumex. 

SCYTFIICUS  LATEX,  alfo  called  vr^vua,  a  divine 
i  voter. 

SEBACEiE  GLANDLTYE,  called  alfo  miliares.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  are  about  the  note,  where  their  contents  are 
often  hardened,  and  at  the  extremities  of  their  dudls 
there  appear  black  fpots,  and  when  the  matter  is  fqueez- 
ed  out  it  refembles  a  worm  with  a  black  head.  Thefe 
glands  are  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  under  the 
ikin,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  body  they  are  enlarged 
and  form  eneyfted  tumors.  Thefe  glands  are  called  the 
miliary  glands,  by  fome.  But  as  to  miliary  glands,  dif- 
tincl  from  thefe,  the  moderns  deny  their  exiftence,  not 
being  able  to  difeover  therm 

SEBACEUS  HUMOR.  The  fcboccous  humour  is  fup- 
plied  by  the  febaceous  glands,  to  preferve  the  fenfibility 
of  the  ikin,  and  to  keep  it  moift  by  preventing  too  co¬ 
pious  a  perfpiration.  When  this  glutinous  humour  is 
wanting,  as  in  eryfipelas,  the  ikin  is  dry  and  parched, 
and  little  or  no  fwelling  can  be  brought  on  there  bv  in¬ 
flammation,  becaufe  the  erethyfm  of  the  veiTels  is^  but 
fmall,  and  the  morbific  humours  having  nothing  in  their 
way  to  retard  their  egrefs,  they  exhale  through  the  expir¬ 
ing  veiTels  of  the  ikin.  All  die  inner  membranes  of  "the 
body  are  fupplied  with  an  humour  fimilar  to  this* 

SE3ADILLA.  See  Cevabilla. 

SEBAR.  See  Agallochum. 

SEBESTEN,  7  alfo  called  mysca ,  myxara ,  myxas, 

SEBESTINA,  \  Jcbjlcn.  That  ufed  in  medicine  is  the 
cordia  febefina,  Linn.  It  is  a  fruit  the  fhape  of  a  pium, 
black  on  theoutfide,  with  a  fiattifh  wrinkled  ftor.e.  It  is 
produced  in  Egypt  and  Afiyria.  It  is  cooling  and  moift- 
ening;  but  is  not  ufed  as  a  medicine,  though  it  is  laid 
to  obtrude  iharp  humours  which  fall  on  the  lungs.  See 
alfo  Jujuea. 

SECALE,  alfo  called filigo,  rogga.  Rye.  It  is  a  kind 
of  grain :  it  nourifhes  lefs  than  wheat,  and  fome  people 
find  that  the  bread  made  of  it  gripes  and  gently  purges 
them ;  of  all  the  cerealia  it  is  the  moft  readily  acefcent, 
to  which  we  may  perhaps  attribute  thefe  effe£fs.  Some¬ 
times  this  grain  is  corrupted,  and  then  it  oceafions  painful 
and  convulfive  diforders,  and  death.  The  meal  of 
this  grain,  mixed  with  common  fait,  and  dried  before 
the  fire,  then  applied  to  an  eryfipelas,  is  an  excellent 
difeutient ;  mixed  with  honey  it  becomes  a  fuppurative 
cataplafm. 

SECRETIO,  from  fecerno,  to feparate.  Secretion. 
The  various  fecretions  are  all  from  the  blood,  but  how  it 
happens  that  each  fccretory  vefl'el  at  firft  feparated  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  from  the  general  mafs,  and  always  continues 
to  do  the  fame,  is  perhaps  not  fo  clearly  underftood  as  is 
fuppofed.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  left.  8.  Pemberton’s 
Phyfiology,  left.  7. 

bECURIDACA.  See  Ervum  and  Pelecinum. 

SEDANTIA.  Sedatives.  Medicines fuited  to  di- 
minifh  the  motions,  and  power  of  motion,  in  the  body. 
They  feem  to  ftand  oppofed  to  what  irritates,  and  are  the 
loweft  clafs  of  antipafmodics,  as  anodynes  are  the  moft 
powerful  clafs. 

SEDATIVA  SAL.  Sedative  salt.  The  acid  of 
borax  hath,  until  very  lately,  been  unknown  as  to 
its  peculiar  nature  and  origin.  Mr.  Hceffer  found  it  in 
an  uncombined  ftate,  but  diflolved  in  the  laguni,  or  lakes 
of  hot  mineral  water  near  Monte  Rotundo,  Berchiaio, 
and  Caftelnuovo,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  proportion  of  nine 
grains  in  one  hundred  of  water.  Mr.  Mafcagni  hath 
found  it  adhering  to  fchiftus  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes, 
of  a  dirty  white,  yellow,  or  greenifh  colour,  and  cryf- 
tallized  in  the  form  of  needles.  This  acid,  i.  e.  the  acid 
of  borax  is  called  fedative  fait.  Dr.  Cullen  fpeaking  from 
experience,  fays  that  in  large  dofes,  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  human  body.  Mat.  Med.  See  Borax  and  Tin- 
cal.  Kirwan’s  Elem.  of  Mineralogy. 

SEDENTARIA  OSSA.  So  Daventer  calls  the  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  the  os  coxendicis  upon  which  we  fit.  See 
Acumen. 

SEDUM.  So  called  from  fedenao,  fitting ,  becaufe  of 
its  pofture  on  walls,  &c.  where  it  grows ;  or  from  fedando , 
becaufe  it  allays  when  applied  to  parts  that  are  inflamed. 
It  is  alfo  called  fempervivum,  becaufe,  as  its  name  ex¬ 
press,  it  is  always  green  ;  and  vermicular! s,  becaufe  its 
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leaves  refemble  worms.  In  Englifh  it  is  called  sev- 
cjrkEN  and  house-leek.  Boerhaave  mentions  twenty- 
gjght  fpecies.  The  fort  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  femper- 
vfvum  tectorum,  Linn.  The  greater  house-leek, 
Called fedum  majus ,  ceichryfon ,  crouton,  crajfula  minor,  ilk- 
ccbra,  cithales .  They  are  fmall  plants,  whofe  fhort  and 
thick  ftalks  are  covered  with  little  flefhy  conical  leaves, 
fet  thick  together  in  the  manner  of  feales ;  on  the  tops 
appear  pentapetalous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a  pod 
full  of  fmall  feeds.  They  are  annual,  grow  on  old  walls 
And  dry  llony  grounds.  They  flower  in  June  and  July 

The  leaves  have  an  acrid  tafte,  but  no  remarkable  fmell : 
applied  externally  fome  of  them  veficate  the  parts,  and  if 
taken  internally,  in  no  great  quantity,  they  are  ftrongly 
emetic  ;  whilft  the  common  fort,  and  fome  other  fpecies 
abate  external  inflammation,  and  if  taken  inwardly,  are 
emollient  and  laxative)  and  have  fomething  of  acrid,  au- 
ftere,  and  aftringent;  but  they  are  not  of  any  note  in  the 
prefent  practice. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  for  feveral  forts  of  cotyledon  faxifraga, 
paronychia ,  piper  muralc  ;  craffula  ;  aizoon. 

SEGGRUM.  See  Jacob^ea  vulgaris. 

SEIGNETTE,,Sal  de.  See  RupelleNsis  Sal. 
It  is  thus  named  from  Dr.  Seignette,  of  Rochelle,  who 
invented  it. 

SELENITES.  This  name  is  given  to  a  combination  of 
the  vitrolic  acid  with  calcareous  earth.  See  the  Did.  of 
Chem.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

SELINUM  PYREN.  See  Apium  Pyren.  Thap- 

hje. 

SELLA  TURCICA.  It  is  a  depreflion  between  the 
eilnoid  apophyfes  of  the  fphenoid  bone  ;  called  alfo  cphip- 
piurn  ;  foffa  pituitara. 

SELTZER  WATER.  This  water  is  got  from  a 
fpring  near  to  the  town  of  Nieder  Seltzer ,  in  the  bifhop- 
rick  of  Triers,  in  Germany.  It  has  abritk  acidulous  tafte 
as  taken  up  from  the  fountain,  but  lofes  it  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  in  an  open  veflel.  Hoffman  fays  that 
by  Handing,  it  acquired  a  lixivial  tafte,  and  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  feventy-two  grains  of  refiduum,  by  evaporating 
twenty-four  ounces  of  the  water,  which  yielded  forty 
grains  of  a  pure  alkaline  fait  -,  and  Dr.  Brocklefby,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries, 
publifhed  in  1771,  mentions  his  having  obtained  a  refi¬ 
duum  of  the  fame  nature,  but  in  lefs  quantity.  Dr.  Ve- 
nel,  from  different  experiments,  that  thefe  waters  contain 
no  volatile  acid,  and  that  what  has  been  called  their  fpi- 
tit,  is  nothing  but  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of  fixed  air; 
that  it  is  evident  they  do  not  contain  any  free  difengaged 
fixed  alkali,  or  even  alkaline  earth,  more  than  common 
water  ;  and  that  it  is  impregnated  with  nothing  but  fea- 
falt  and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air  ;  and  alfo  that  the 
air  in  thefe  and  other  fpiritous  mineral  waters  is  truly 
united,  diffolved,  and  combined  with  the.  water  in  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  chemilts,  that  is  divided  into  its  minu- 
teft  parts,  which  do  not  combine  while  they  remain  in 
that  ftate,  but  that  this  union  with  the  water,  though 
real,  is  very  flight.  He  propofes  to  impregnate  .water,  with 
aerial  acid,  by  faturating  mild  alkaline  falts  with  acids  in 
the  water  itfelf,  either  in  large  veffels  dole  {hut,  or  in 
veffels  which  have  but  a  fmall  communication  with  the 
external  atmofphere,  and  by  letting  the  veffels  remain  at 
reft,  without  ihaking ;  for  motion,  the  doctor  fays,  pre¬ 
vents  the  union,  and  disjoins  the  air  from  the  water  that  is 
iiready  united.  In  this  way  he  imitated  the  natural  Selt¬ 
zer  waters,  by  faturating  with  the  marine  acid,  in-  two 
pounds  of  common  pure  water,  that  quantity  of  the  mild 
foflil  alkali,  which  it  required  to  make  a  quantity  of  fea- 
lalt,  equal  to  that  which  two  pounds  of  the  natural  Seltzer 
water  contained.  Sir  I  obern  Bergman  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  inches  obtained  about  one  cf  common  air  ; 
fixty  of  aerial  acid,  or  fixed  air  ;  of  aerated  lime,  feven- 
teen  grains  ;  of  aerated  magnefia,  twenty-nine  one-half ; 
of  cryftalized  mineral  alkali,  twenty-four;  of  common 
fait,  one  hundred  and  nine  one-half.  Thele  waters  ope¬ 
rate  chiefly  by  urine,  feldom  or  naver  by  ftool.  They 
are  powerful  antifeptics,  and  give  a.  gentle  ftimulus  to 
the  nerves ;  they  allay  heat  and  thirft ;  and  have  been 
much  preforibed  in  fcorbutic,  phthifical  and  nervous 
cafes.  Hoffman  recommends  them  much  for  correcting 
the  bad  habit  of  the  blood  and  other  juices,  in  arthritica 
and  gouty  cafes,  and  as  powerful  deobftruents.  I  hey 
are  drank  from  a  pint  to  three  or  more  in  a  day .  They 


are  often  mixed  with  milk  in  phthifical  and  other  heflic 
cafes,  and  agree  well.  See  Dr.  Monro’s  Med.  and  Pharm* 
Chem.  vol.  ii. 

SEMEIOTICA.  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  figns  of  health  and  difeafes.  See  Dr.  Wynter's 
Tranflation  of  Lommius’s  Obf. 

SEMEN.  Seed.  In  botany  it  is  a  body  perfected  by 
the  mutual  operation  of  both  fexes,  containing  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  luch  plant  as  that  from  which  it  was  taken,  fo 
may  properly  be  judged  to  be  analogous  to  the  egg  of  ail 
animal.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  prolific  fluid  of  animals. 

SEMENTINA.  See  Santonicum. 

SEMI  CUPitJM.  Excathifma ,  infefio ,  a  half  bath, 
where  people  are  generally  immerfed  up  the  navel.  It  is 
ufually  formed  of  warm  water,  Or  that  impregnated  with 
lerbs  of  different  forts,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  and  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  productive  .  of 
1'ome  defired  effedE  It  is  confidered  ufeful  in  alleviating 
3ain ;  difpelling  flatulent  matter;  foliciting  a  flux  of  hu¬ 
mors  downwards,  and  there  quickning  the  circulation  ; 
foftening  and  relaxing  the  patts,  and  producing  the  cata¬ 
menia. 

SEMIFIBULfEUS.  See  Peronjeus  secundus. 

SEMILUNARES  CARTILAGINES.  They  are  placed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia ;  they  are  thick  on  the 
outfide  and  ferve  to  deepen  the  cavity ;  they  likewife  ferve 
to  give  fome  degree  of  rotation  to  the  joint,  being  move¬ 
able  and  variable,  to  adapt  themfelves  to  the  condyles  in 
the  various  motions  of  the  joint. 

SEMIMEMBRANOSUS  MUSCULUS.  It  fifes  ten¬ 
dinous  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  tubefofity  of  the  if- 
chium,  clofe  to  the  origin  of  the  mufculus  quadratus  fe- 
moris,  and  is  inferted  into  the  back  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  tibia. 

SEMINERVOSUS  MUSCULUS.  It  is  alfo  called 
femitendinofus .  It  lies  upon  the  outfide  of  the  femimem- 
branofus ;  at  its  origin  is  one  mafs  with  the  head  of  the 
biceps;  when  they  have  run  together  a  little  way  they 
part,  and  the  femitendinofus  runs  to  the  internal  condyle 
and  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  making  conjointly  with  the 
fartorius  and  the  gracilis,  a  fort  of  fafeia. 

SEMI-ORBICULARIS.  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the 
lips,  if  confidered  as  two,  are  called  f  mi- orbicular  is  fupc- 
rior  and  inferior. 

SEMIRRHOMBUS.  See  HemireIcmbium. 

SEMIS.  See  Cvathus. 

SEMISPINALIS.  See  Spinalis  Dorsi  major, 

SEMITENDINOSUS.  See  Seminervosus. 

SEMITERTIAN  A  FEBRIS.  The  Greeks  call  it  he* 
mitritceus.  It  is  a  kind  of  fever,  compounded  of  an  in* 
termitting  tertian  and  a  continual  quotidian.  Some  call 
it  a  continual  tertian.  It  is  one  of  thofe  tertians  which 
return  every  day.  Some  rank  it  as  a  remittent  fever. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  management  of  this 
diforder  which  the  practitioner  will  not  naturally  fuggeft 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  general  me¬ 
thods  of  relief  in  fevers.  See  Spigelius  and  Hoffman  on 
the  Semitertian  Fever,  and  Lommius’s  Med.  Obf* 

SEMPER- VIVUM.  See  Sedum. 

SENECIO.  See  Erigerum. 

Senecio  Asiaticus,  Madrasp atanus.  See 
China  Supposita. 

- —  Brasiliensis.  See  Ca.etimay  Brasili- 
ensis. 

-  Major.  See  Jacob^a  Vulgaris. 

SENEGAL,  GUM.  See  Gum  rubrum  astrin- 

gens. 

SENEGA.  7  alfo  called  polygala  Marilandica,  fenegaw, 

SENEKA.  J  American  milk-wort,  and  fenekka, 
RATTLE-SNAKE  root.  Polygala  fenega,  or  polygala 
Marilandica ,  floribus  imberbibus  fpicatis  albis,  caule 
ere£to  fimpliciffimo,  foliis  lato-lanceolatis.  Linn.  Senega% 
rattk-fuake  root The  leaves  are  pointed  and  fomewhat 
oval ;  the  ftalks  are  upright  and  branched ;  the  flowers 
are  white;  the  root  is  varioufly  bent  and  jointed;  it  is 
about  the  thieknefs  of  a  little-finger,  and  refembles  the 
*  tail  of  a  rattle-fnake ;  it  hath  a  membranous  margin, 
which  runs  its  whole  length  on  each  fide  ;  outwardly  It 
is  of  a  yellowifti  or  a  pale  brownilh  colour,  internally 
white.  It  i*  a  native  of  Virginia,  Penfylvania,  and  Ma¬ 
ryland,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  This  root  is 
faid  to  be  a  fpecific  againft  the  poifon  of  the  rattle-fnake  ; 
the  powdered  root,  or  the  frelh  root  beat  into  a  cata- 
1  8  E  plaCm, 
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phi.fm,  is  applied  Outwardly,  and  a  decodtion  is  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  In  inflammatory  fevers  it  promotes  perfpiration, 
and  it  aflifts  the  expectoration  in  pleurifies  and  peripneu- 
-  monies;  it  is  eathartic,  and  often  proves  emetic,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  it  is  given  in  weak  cinnamon  water;  In  pleu- 
rifies,  whether  inflammatory  or  fpurious,  in  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  gout,  gouty  rheumatifm,  and  the  humoral  afthma, 
it  is  fingularly  ufeful.  The  powder  is  preferred  to  any 
other  preparation,  and  the  dofe  is  from  9  i.  to  3  i.  but  a 
decoction  of  three  ounces  of  the  root  in  water  enough  to 
Itrain  off  a  pint,  is  ufually  given  from  two  to  four  fpoons- 
full  three  or  four  times  a  day.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  bled; 

SENNA.  It  is  a  fhrub.  with  a  rofaceous  flower,  which 
is  followed  -with  a  pod  with  feeds  like  grape- ftones.  Bo- 
tanifls  enumerate  nine  forts,  but  the  following  is  that 
which  is  preferred  in  pradtiae. 

Senna  Alexandrina,  alfo  called  folia  Orientalia. 
Alexandrian  s ennw .  Caff  a fcnna,  or  caffia  Alexan¬ 
dria,  foliis  trijugis  quadrijugifive  acutis  fioribus  luteis, 
Linn.  Alexandrian  acute,  fxAcaved  fcnna.  It  is  called 
Alexandrian  not  becaufe  ir.  grows  there  but  becaufe  it  is 
from  thence  chiefly  that  it  is  fent  into  Europe.  The 
leaves,  which  are  the  parts  in  ufe,  are  of  a  lively  yellow 
green  Golour,  an  oblong  fomewhat  oval  figure,  fliarp- 
poiftted  at  the  end,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
not  an  inch  long.  Choofe  thofe  which  appear  bright, 
frefih,  free  from  ftalks  and  fpots,  that  are  well  and  ftrong- 
ly  fcented,  frnooth  and  foft  to  the  touch,  thoroughly 
dry,  fharp-pointed,  bitterifii  and  fomewhat  naufeous  to 
the  tafte.  There  are  inferior  forts,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  diftinguifhed  by  their  not  being  pointed,  but  more 
or  lefs  broad  at  the  end. 

The  Arabians  firft  brought  thefe  leaves  into  ufe  ;  they 
are  moderately  ftrong,  and  in  general  a  fafe  cathartic ; 
they  enter  the  blood  and  attenuate  it.  Dr.  Alfton  pre- 
fcribed  it  in  ardent  feversy  and  frequent  experience  mani- 
fefts  its  fafety  and  advantage  even  in  the  moft  delicate 
habits,  and  on  the  moft  robuft  it  operates  fufficiently. 
Largely  diluted,  as  when  a  dram  of  thefe  leaves  are  in¬ 
fufed  in  four  ounces  of  foft  cold  water,  is  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  method  of  taking  it ;  the  addition  of  acids  takes  off 
the  naufea  which  it  excites,  and  as  the  griping  quality 
depends  upon  its  refm,  the  dilute  infufions  will  be  the 
freeft  from  this  effedl.  From  3  i.  to  3  iii.  are  ufually  fuf- 
ficient  for  one  dofe. 

Senna  gives  out  its  virtues  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit. 
Long  boiling  deftroys  the  purgative  quality.  If  th t  fenna 
is  infufed  in  an  infufion  of  bohea  tea,  its  naufeous  quali¬ 
ty  is  as  well  covered  as  though  the  famed  fig-wort  was 
ufed,  and  if  it  is  infufed  in  a  decoction  of  guaiacum  its 
purging  quality  wall  be  increafed,  and  the  griping  which 
it  generally  occafions  will  be  prevented. 

The  London  College  dircdls  feveral  preparations  from 
this  article,  made  in  the  following  modes. 

Electarium  e  Senna.  Eledlary  of  Senna,  formerly 
the  Electarium  Lenltlvum.  Lenitive  Eleflary. 

Take  of  fenna,  eight  ounces ;  figs,  one  pound;  the 
pulp  of  tamarinds,  caffia,  freffi  prunes,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ;  coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ;  root  of  liquorice, 
three  ounces ;  clarified  fugar,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 
Let  the  fenna  and  coriander  feeds  be  powdered,  and 
palled  through  a  fine  fieve  to  the  weight  of  ten  ounces, 
and  boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  four 
pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two  ;  then  prefs  off  the  liquor 
and  llrain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  to  about  one  pint  and 
an  half,  afterwards  add  the  fugar  to  make  a  fyrup.  Add 
the  fyrup  gradually  to  the  pulp ;  and  mix  in  the  powder 
afterward. 

Infusum  Senn^e  Simplex.  Simple  Infufion  of  Senna. 

Take  fenna ,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  powdered  ginger, 
one  dram  ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Macerate 
them  for  an  hour  in  a  clofe-ftopped  veffel,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor.  The  dofe  ^  i.  fs.  to  |  ij. 

The  infufion  fennee  tartarifatum  is  made  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  fenna  and  boiling  water,  to  which  are  added 
two  drams  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cori¬ 
ander  feeds  bruifed.  The  cryftals  of  tartar  is  firft  dif- 
folved  by  boiling  in  the  water,  and  this  powdered  upon 
tl  e  other  ingredients  and  managed  in  a  fimilar  manner 
as  above.  The  dofe  in  the  fame  alfo. 


SEP 

Extractum  Senna?.  Ex tra ft  of  Senna. 

A  pound  of  fcnna  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  diftilled 
water  as  in  making  the  other  extracts.  After  the  boilin 
a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  to  be  added,  and  th 
ftrained  liquor  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftence.  The 
dofe,  3  is.  to  3  ij. 

Pulvis  e  Senna  Comp.  Coni  pound  Powder  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna, . cryftals.  of  tartar,  each  two  ounces', 
fcammony,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  two  drams.  Powder 
the  fcammony  feparately,  the  reft  together,  aiuf  mix 
them.  The  dofe,  gr.  io.  to  3  i. 

Tinctur  a  Senna:.  Tinflure  of  Senna. 

Take  fenna,  one  pound;  cavraway  feeds, bruifed,  % 
i.  fs.  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from  their  bulks,  3  is. 
raifins  Honed,  ^  xvi.  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon;  di- 
geft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain.  Dofe  5  is.  to  ?  ii„ 
Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

See  Tournefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem, 
Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Met.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Senna  P au  Eerum.  Maurltanorum ,  Eioopaa,  and 
fpuria.  Se£  ColU  t iE a. 

-  Score ium.  See  EmerUs. 

SENORIA.  See  Banana. 

SENSIBILIS.  Sensible.  It  is  applied  to  whatever 
is  capably  of  making  an  impreffion  on  the  fenfes. 

SENSlBILIT AS.  Sensibility.  The  quality  of 
being  fenfible,  or  the  perceiving  of  any  vifible  thing,  af¬ 
fecting  or  caufmg  fome  alteration  in  the  organ  of  fenfe. 
The  brain  is  the  only  fenfible  part  of  the  body  ;  all  other1 
parts  are  faid  to  be  fenfible,  becaufe  a  portion  of  the  me¬ 
dullary  part  of  the  brain  is  diftufed  over  them,  but  they 
lofe  this  quality  as  foon  as  it  is  rubbed  off  or  becomes  dry. 
As  the  brain  is  the  only  fenfible  part,  except  the  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  which  feem  to  have  a  peculiar  degree  of  irrita- 
bility  independent  of  the  brain,  though  their  adtive  pouer 
appear  to  be  increafed,  and  continued  by  the  brain,  fo 
that  the  mufcular  fibres  contract  in  confequence  of  the 
irritation  received  by  that  portion  of  brain  which  covers 
them ;  thefe  fibres  are  the  only  parts  which  perform  their 
office  by  fhortening  themfelves,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
they  are  the  only  parts  which  contradt,  and  which  have 
tremulous  motions  upon  involuntary  irritations.  Every 
part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  fenfation  in  a  found  or  in 
a  morbid  ftate.  See  Irritability.  See  alfo'For- 
dyce’s  Elements,  part  i.  Medical  Commentaries  by  Dr.- 
Hunter. 

SENSUS  EXTERNI.-  The  external  senses- 
Thefe  are  generally  reckoned  to  be  the  fenfe  of  seeing,  ' 
hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling,  each 
of  which  fee.  Thefe  five  fen  fa  agree  in  the  following 
particular ;  viz.  that  nothing  is  perceived  until  it  makes 
an  impreffion  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe ;  but  they  differ  as 
to  our  confcioufnefs  of  that  impreffion  ;  in  touching,  tail¬ 
ing,  and  fmelling,  we  are  confcious  of  the  impreffion,  but 
not  fo  in  hearing  and  feeing  ;  on  which  account  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  are  confidered  as  more  refined  ;  the  former  feeming 
to  exift  externally  at  the  organ  of  fenfe,  are  conceived  to 
be  merely  corporeal.  See  Halier’s  Phyfiology ;  Sheb- 
beare’s  -Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Phyfic. 

Sensus  Internus.  The  interal  senses  arc  thofe 
affedtions  of  the  mind  which  are  excited  in  it  by  its  per¬ 
ception  of  ideas  ;  thefe  are  generally  reduced  under  thefe 
four  heads;  viz.  imagination,  memory,  attention,  and  the 
paffions  of  the  mind.  Their  influence  on  health  is  notei- 
in  many  particulars  mentioned  in  die  different  parts  of 
this  work.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiology. 

SEPARATORIUM.  A  separatory.  Called  alfo 
hypocliptlcim  vitrum.  The  name  of  an  inftrument  for  fepa- 
rating  die  pericranium  from  the  cranium  ;  alfo  a  chemi¬ 
cal  veflel  for  feparating  liquors,  but  particularly  for  the 
reparation  of  the  effential  oil  of  any  vegetable  fubjedt  from 
the  water  that  is  diftilled  therefrom. 

SEPIUM  OS,  alfo  called  feplev  os,  precclpitans  magnum* 
Cuttle-fish  bone.  The  cuttle-fijh  is  a  kind  of  poly¬ 
pus.  It  hath  two  bones,  one  which  is  like  a  knife,  the 
other  is  like  a  quill ;  the  latter  of  thefe,  when  calcined 
in  the  fun,  is  ufed  as  a  dentrifice  fometimes,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  rarely  notices  it. 

SEPTANA.  A  septinary  fever,  that  is,  a  fever 
which  performs  its  period  in  feven  days.  Alfo  an  erratic 
intermitting  fever  which  returns  every  ferenth  dav. 

SEPTICA- 


a  Cr- 
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SEPTICA;  Sept ics.  MediciileS  which  promote 
putrefaction  ;  alfo  corrofive  ones. 

SEPTIC  US  LAFIS.  SccCauterium  potentials. 

SEPTIFOLIA.  See  Dentaria. 

SEPTIMANA.  It  is  a  kind  of  'febris  erratlca. 

SEPTINERVIA.  See  Plantago  Laetif. 

SEPTUM  CORDIS,  vel  ventricularumi  Spe  Cor. 
The  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
Septum,  an  inclojure,  from  fepcs,  d  hedge . 

SeM’UM  Llcidum.  The  thin  partition  which  divides 
the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  is  kind  of  dupli- 
cature  of  a  continuation  of  the  corpus  callofum.  It  is  united 
on  its  lower  part  with  the  fornix.  See  Cerebrum. 

-  Narium,  called  interfeptum.  The  partition  be¬ 
twixt  the  noflrils.  ft  is  formed  by  the  descending  la- 
minte  of  the  os  ethmoides,  and  by  the  vomer,  and  it  is 
placed  in  the  groove  framed  by  the  criftre  of  the  offa  max- 
illaria,  and  rifmg  edges  of  the  offa  palati.  The  cartilage 
Which  forms  the  lower  part  of  this  Jcptum,  is  joined  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  os  ethmoides, 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vomer,  and  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  groove  formed  by  the  offa  maxillaria,  as  far  as 
the  nafal  fpines  of  thefe  bones; 

-  Palati.  See  Palatum  Molle. 

- Transversum.  See  Diathragma. 

SEPTUNX.  See  Cyathus. 

SERAPIAS.  See  Orchis. 

SERAPINUM.  See  Sagapenum. 

SERICUM.  Silk.  Raw  Jilk.  prepared  in  the  manner 
of  fponge  when  it  is  calcined,  excels  the  fponge  in  its  me¬ 
dical  effe£ls  ;  it  alfo  yields  more  volatie  fait  than  any 
other  animal  fubftance  yet  tried.  In  Switzerland,  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait  of  raw  Jilk  is  called  the  Englifh  fait :  they  alfo 
give  the  fame  name  to  the  volatile  fait  of  vipers. 

SERIFLUXUS.  A  lerous  difeharge,  or  flux  of  fe¬ 
rum. 

SERIFOLE  BENG ALENSIUM.  SccCovalam. 

SERIOLA.  See  Endivia. 

SERlPHIUM.  See  Sophia* 

SERPENS  ANGUIS.  See  Anguis. 

Serpens  Indicus  coronatus.  See  Cobra  de 
Capeleo. 

SERPENTARIA.  See  DRacontium. 

■Serpentaria  Hispanica.  See  Scorzonera. 

- -  Minor.  See  Arum. 

- -  Nigra.  See  Asarum  Virginiense. 

SERIS.  See  Cichorium  sylvestre. 

SERPENTARIA  VlRGINIANA,  called  alfo  ar’ijlo- 
hehia,piJlolochia,viperina ,  colabrina  Virginiana ,  contraycrva 
Virginiana.  Virginian  snake-weed.  It  is  the  ari- 
Jiolochia  ferpentaria ,  or  arijtolochia  Virginiana  foliis  corda- 
to-oblongis  planis,  caulibus  infernis  fuperne  flexuofis 
teretibus,  floribus  recurvis  folitariis,  frudtu  pravo  pen- 
tangulari,  Linn.  It  is  brought  from  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  it  is  fmall,  light,  bufliy,  and  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firings  or  fibres  iffuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
together,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  pale  or 
yellowifh  within.  It  hath  ail  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable,  and  warm,  bit- 
terifli  pungent  tafte,  not  eafily  covered  by  a  mixture  with 
other  fubjecls. 

Snake-root  gives  out  its  active  matter  to  water  or  to 
fpirit.  The  greatefi;  part  of  its  flavour  is  carried  off  either 
by  water  or  by  fpirit  in  diftillation  ;  and  if  the  quantity 
diftilled  be  large,  there  arifes  with  water  a  pale-coloured 
effential  oil,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  but  not  a  ftrong  tafte,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  camphorated  pungency  and  bitternefs 
of  the  root  remains  in  the  infpiffated  extradl.  The  fpiritu- 
ous  extract  is  ftronger  than  the  watery,  not  from  its  having 
loft  lefs  by  evaporation,  but  from  its  containing  the  adlive 
parts  of  the  root  concentrated  in  a  fmaller  volume,  its 
quantity  amounting  only  to  one  half  of  the  other. 

The  Virginian  fnake-root  is  a  warm  diaphoretic,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe  in  low  and  putrid  fevers ;  it  raifes  the  pulfe, 
promotes  perfpiration,  refills  putrefadlion,  and  corredls 
a  putrid  difpofition  which  is  already  begun.  The  ftimu- 
lant  power  of  the  fnake-root  is  efpecially  fuited  to  the  low 
and  advanced  ftate  of  the  typhus  only,  and  even  then  it 
will  be  more  fafely  joined  with  the  bark  than  employed 
for  its  ftimulant  power  alone.  In  the  ufe  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  particularly  in  fevers  much  caution  is  neceflary.  See 
CoNTRAYERVA.  Dr.  Alfton  fays  it  refembles  the  ari- 


ftolochia  in  virtues,  but  that  he  prefers-  the  ariftoldchH 
tenuis  to  the  ferpentaria  on  all  accounts.  The  dofe  may 
be  from  gr.  iii.  to  3  fs. 

The  Virginian  afarum  is  fometimes  fold  for  the  fnakc* 
rooti,  but  the  afarum  is  blacker. 

1  he  London  College  diredl  a  tin&ure  of  fnakc-roct  to 
be  made  of  Virginian  fnake-root ,  three  ounce?;  proof 
fpnit  of  wine,  two  pints  ;  then  digeft  for  eight  davs,  and 
afterwards  ftrained.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  In  this  tindlure, 
it  text  fnake-root,  with  which  it  is  made,  be  powdered  fine, 
is  the  whole  virtue  of  the  root.  It  may  be  taken  front 
two  tea-fpoonfuls  to  a  table  fpoonful;  three  times  a  day. 
See  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med, 

SERPENTIS  LAPIS.  See  Colubrinus  lapis. 

SERPIGO.  This  word  is  ufed  both  for  the  herpes  and 
impetigo .  Linnseus  fignifies  by  it  tetters  and  ring¬ 
worms;  alfo  fee  Lichen  and  Purpura  scorbu¬ 
tica. 

SERPYLLUM.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  fix  fpecies 
of  this  plant. 

Serpyllum  Citratum,  alfo  called  thymus  cilratus. 
Lemon  thyme.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  mother  of 
thyme  in  its  appearance,  except  that  it  is  upright  and 
bufliy.  It  is  a  native  of  dry  mountainous  places,  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens,-  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  lefs  p unpent 
than  the  common  thyme ,  and  more  fo  than  the  mother  of 
thyme,  and  more  grateful  than  either.  Its  fmell  is  like 
that  of  lemon  peel;  diftilled  witli  water,  it  yields  a  larger 
quantity  of  eflential  oil  than  the  other  forts  do.  This  oil 
contains  nearly  all  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  plant.  Spi¬ 
rit  of  wine  alio  takes  up  the  finer  parts. 

*  Vulgare  Minus.  Common  mother  of 
THYME  or  wild  thyme.  Thymus  fcrpyllus,  or  thy-*' 
mus -ferpyllum  vulgaris  minor1,  foliis  planis  obtufis  baft 
ciliatis,  floribus  capitatis  caulibus  repentibus,  Linn.  Com¬ 
mon  small  WILD  thyme.  It  grows  wild  on  heaths 
and  dry  pafture  ground ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
it  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other 
fpecies,  but  milder,  and  in  flavour  it  is  rather  more  grate¬ 
ful.  Its  eflential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller  quantity,  and  lefs 
acrid,  and  its  fpirituous  extradl  comes  fhort  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  warmth  and  pungency  of  that  of  the  common 
thyme. 

SERRATUS  ANTICUS  MAJOR,  from  ferra,  a 
faw.  The  fore,  or  greater  saw-like  muscle. 
It  rifes  by  digitations  from  the  fiine  fuperior  ribs,  then 
pafles  backwards,  and  is  inferted  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  feapula.  Its  large!!  portion  is  inferted  into  the 
lower  angle  of  the  feapula,  which  it  rotates  and  brings 
forwards.  Between  every  portion  of  this  mufcle,  there 
is  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  interpofed,  efpecially 
about  the  middle,  where  it  feems  to  divide  it  into  two 
di Hindi  mufcles.  If  the  pefforalis  minor  is  called  ferratits 
anticus  minor,  this  mufcle  is  called  major,  otherwife  it 
is  Amply  called  ferratus  anticus. 

Serratus  Anticus  minor.  See Serratus  An¬ 
ticus  Major. 

-  Posticus  superior.  It  rifes  by  a  thin  broad 

tendon,  from  the  two  upper  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and 
the  two  lower  of  the  neck,  and  runs  to  be  inferted  into 
the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ribs. 

-  Posticus  inferior.  It  rifes  from  the  fafeia 

of  the  loins,  and  is  inferted  into  the  three  laft  ribs,  ferv- 
ing  to  bring  them  down. 

SERTULA  CAMPANA.  See  Melilotus. 

SERUM.  Whey.  The  thin  part  of  the  blood  is  alfo 
called  its  ferum.  The  ferum  of  the  blood  contains  a  to- 
agulable  matter,  which  forms  what  is  called  the  buff  upon 
the  blood  after  taking  it  from  a  vein.  Dr.  Fordyce  ob- 
ferves,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  Elemen  ts,  that  the  ferum  is 
fluid  in  any  degree  of  heat  between  thirty  and  one  hundred 
and  fixty  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  thatitconfifts  che¬ 
mically  of  a  coagulable  matter  and  water,  in  which  com¬ 
mon  fal  ammoniac,  phofphoric  ammoniac,  and  generally 
common  fait,  and  frequently  felenites,  and  fixed  ammo¬ 
niac  fait  are  diffolved ;  that  it  contains  a  fuperfluous  water, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  it  by  filtration  in  the  body, 
but  that  water  which  is  chemically  combined  with  the  other 
parts  cannot ;  that  the  feparation,  or  addition  of  fuperflu¬ 
ous  water,  does  not  affeft  its  vifeidity  fo  far  as  it  is  of  any 
confequence  in  the  circulation ;  but  the  feparation  of  that 
water  which  is  in  chemical  combination  may  render  it 

more 
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more  y'ifcid  ;  that  the  water  which  is  chemically  combined 
with  it  is  never  feparated  whilft  it  is  contained  in  the  blood- 
Veflels,  confequently  this  part  of  the  blood  is  always 
equally  vifcid,  fo  far,  at  lead,  as  its  vifcidity  can  eftedi 
the  circulation,  or  thd  fecretions )  and  that  it  may  be  co¬ 
agulated  by  a  juice  lecreted  in  the  ftomach,  or  by  injec¬ 
tions  thrown  into  the  blood-vefiels; 

Serum  aluminosum.  See  Alum^n* 

SESAMOIDEA,  from  trnjoc^n,  and  stj'of,  offer.  The 
sesamoid  bones  Thefe  are  the  little  bones  moll  fre¬ 
quently  found  at  the  articulations  of  the  toes  and  fibgers; 
thofe  two  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  great  toe  are  much  larger 
than  any  other,  and  allow  the  flexors  to  fend  their  tendons 
along  this  joint  fecure  from  comprefixon,  and,  befides,’ 
giving  them  an  angle  at  their  infertiOn,  the  force  of  the 
mufcle  is  augmented!  They  have  their  name  from  their 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  feed  of  the  fefamum,  yet 
they  are  of  very  different  figures  and  magnitudes.  They 
are  generally  mod  numerous  in  old  people,  and  Window 
thinks  they  are  often  formed  of  the  ligaments,  or  tendons, 
Shout  the  articulations  where  there  is  much  ftrong  com- 
preflion  on  thenw  Chefelden  obferves  that  the  Jefamoid 
bones  are  reckoned  to  be  forty-eight  in  number ;  but  that 
there  is  commonly  found  but  two  under  the  ball  of  each 
great  toe,  two  at  the  middle  joint  of  each  thumb  ;  and 
fometimes  one  at  the  lower  end  of  each  thigh  -bone,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  plantaris  mufcle.  He  adds,  that  he  found 
in  fome  bodies,  the  little  cartilages  at  the  receiving  ends 
of  the  bones  of  the  fingers  olfified  ;  and  concludes,  that 
thofe  who  enumerate  forty-eight  Jefamoid  bones,  have 
miftaken  thefe  oflifications  for  them. 

The  great  toe  hath  the  larged  Jefamoidea  ;  the  inner 
one  is  the  larged. 

Dr.  James,-  in  his  Med.  Di£t.  art.  AlbaCara,  relates 
a  cafe  of  frequent  fits  troubling  a  young  lady,  which  after 
refiding  various  means  of  relief,  were  effectually  cured 
by  amputating  the  great  toe:  this  operation  was  pro- 
pofed  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  Jefamoid  bone  there,  was 
diflocated;  and  from  thence  the  fits  were  produced.  He 
further  adds  a  cafe  that  feems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
his  own  attention,  and  which  he  apprehends-  arofe  from 
an  injury  done  to  the  fefamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe.  On 
the  patient’s  fird  reception  of  the  hurt,  he  was  feized  with 
a  fit,  and  whenever  he  moved  that  toe,  he  fell  into  an¬ 
other.  Thefe  fits  much  refembled  the  epileptic  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  froth  was  difeharged  at  the  mouth ;  the  in¬ 
jured  foot  fird  began  to  be  convulfed,  then  the  leg,  and 
from  thence  a  very  uneafy  fenfation  afeended  to  the  head, 
and  then  the  convulfions  began  to  be  uuiverfai.  This  cafe 
proved  fatal. 

SESAMOIDES.  See  Cichorium  syl-vestre. 

SESAMUM  VERUM,  alfo  called  Jefamum  veterum, 

digitalis  orient alis ,  ganglia.  OlLY  PURGING  GRAIN. 
The  Jefamum  Orientale,  Linn.  It  is  an  Egyptian  plant, 
the  feeds  of  which  afford  a  great  quantity  of  oil  by  expref- 
fion,  but  hath  no  right  to  the  title  of  purging. 

SESCUNCIA.  1  -  „_,„nT  Tft- 

SESQUIUNCIA.  S  S  Hemiolion. 

SESELI  VULGARE,  alfo  called  filer  montanum ,  li- 
guJIricMin ,  fermountain.  Common  hartwort.  It  is 
a  fmall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves  fet  in  pairs ; 
the  root  is  large,  thick,  and  branched.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  i3  raifed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  aromatic,  of  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  warm  fweetilh  tade ;  the  root9  are  the  mod 
warm  and  pungent,  the  feeds  are  mod  pleafant  and  fweet. 
A  fpirituous  extrad  of  the  feeds  is  an  elegant  aromatic 
fweet.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

For  that  which  is  called  — —  Peloponense,  fee 
Cicutaria*,  — —  Pyrenne,  &c.  fee  Meum  lati- 
fol.  adult.  ■■■  ■-  Pyrenaicum,  fee  Apium. 

— —  Massiliense,  called  alfo  faeniculum  tortuofum. 
Italian  hartwort,  French  hartwort,  hart- 
wort  of  Marseilles.  It  is  the  Jefeli  tortuofum,  Linn. 
It  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought. 

The  feeds  are  aromatic,  warm,  and  biting  to  the  tade, 
more  pungent  than  thofe  of  the  common  hartwort ,  but 
want  their  fweetnefs.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

1  1  ■-  EthiopicuM,  alfo  called  bupleurum  arborefeens 
fedicis  folio,  cervaria ,  lajerpitiunt  vulgatius.  Shrub 


hart-Wort  of  Ethiopia.  This  fpecies  is  met  with 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  •,  it  flowers  in  Augud  ;  iu 
feeds  are  fomewhat  acrid. 

SESELONi  See  Cochl^^;  .  .  . 

SETACEUM.  A  SeLoN,  fo  called  from  feta'  equina’, 
horfes  hairs,  becaufe  horfes  hairs  were  fird  riled  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  wound  open  ;  but  now  thread  or  cord  is  ufed, 
becaufe  it  is  lels  painful.  Camanufali,  a  phyffeian  of 
Bagdat,  who  lived  before  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Tartars  in  1258,  mentions  a  fet  oh  in  the  cure  of  a  difor- 
der  of  the  eye;  Rhazes  alfo  {peaks  very  particularly  about 
felons.  Originally,  art  adlual  cautery  Was  uled  for  making 
a  feton  With.  Holitrius  fird  made  it  with  a  needle  un¬ 
heated. 

This  operation  is  performed  by  elevating  the  fkin  with 
the  .finger  and  thumb,  an  aflidarit  doing  the  fahre  at  about 
an  inch  from  where  the  operator  holds  it,  and  having  arm¬ 
ed  a  large  broad  crooked  needle  with  as  many  threads  ai 
the  operator  thinks  needful,  pafs  the  needle  through  the 
dretched  fkin,  and  bring  the  threads  a  little  way  through, 
and  thefe  leave  them  j  rub  a  little  of  tire  thread,  as  muck 
as  will  pafs  into  the  feton  at  each  time  of  dreffing,  with 
the  ung.  refinre  flav.  move  the  thread  forward  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  thus  the  difeharge  Will  be  pro¬ 
moted,  and  may  be  continued  at  pleafufe. 

What  Mr.  Bell  hath  intimated  respecting  this  fubjetl 
well  deferves  attention,  particularly  when  tumors  in 
fome  fimations  are  large.  It  empties  the  fwellings,  he 
obferves,  of  whatever  fize  they  may  be,  not  iuddenly, 
but  very  gradually ;  it  effectually  prevents  a  free  admif- 
fion  of  air ;  it  is  not  commonly  attended  with  near  fo 
much  pain  and  inflammation ;  nor  is  the  cicatrix  occafion- 
ed  by  it  ever  inconvenient,  or  unfeemly,  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  is  after  a  large  incifion.  When  the  patients  are 
otherwife  in  good  health,  they  very  commonly  do  well ; 
and  with  this  additional  advantage#  that  a  cure  is  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  ufually 
found  neceflary  after  a  large  incifion  has  been  employed. 

isetons  are  commended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
eyes;  but  ifiues,  or  perpetual blifters,  are  more  agreeable, 
and  equally  ufeful  methods.  See  Ileifler's  Surgery. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  382.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  % 
p.  83,  &c.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  184. 

SETANIUM.  See  Am  am  el  is. 

SEUREN.  See  Bovina  affect  10. 

SEVTJM  OVILLI.  See  Pr^epar  atio  adi?i«. 

SEXTANA.  Erratic,  intermitting  fevers,  which  re¬ 
turn  every  fixth  day. 

SEXTARIUS,  alfo  called  chi  ft.  This  term  has  been 
ufed  both  in  liquid  and  folid  meafure,  and  has  great  varia¬ 
tion,  concerning  which  Galen  obferves,'  that  it  was  not 
formerly  among  the  Athenians  but  received  by  the  Greeks, 
though  different  from  what  it  was  anromg  the  Romans. 
For  amongft  them  the  Jextarius  included  tire  pound,  half 
pound,  and  a  fixth,  making  together  twenty  ounces; 
the  Athenians  conftituted,  though,  by  this  a  lefs  meafure, 
by  Jextarius  they  meant  a  pound  and  a  half,  i.  e.  eigh¬ 
teen  ounces.  It  yet  alfo  meant  lefs,  a  Jextarius  only 
weighing  three  ounces.  Rhodius  diftinguifhes  it  into 
ponderal,  and  menlural,  that  it  contained  two  hemina, 
hence  only  thirteen  ounces.  The  fame  author  aliens 
that  the  Jextarius  of  dry  ingredients  was  a  pound,  of 
liquid  half  a  pound  ;  the  fextaria  of  two  hemina,  the 
Arabian  ponderal  was  half  a  dram,  the  Italian  eighteen 
ounces  of  oil,  twenty  of  wine  and  water,  fcventcen  of 
honey.  The  fextarium  of  wine  was  alfo  fixteen  ounces, 
and  as  many  fcruples,  of  honey  five  and  twenty  ounces, 
according  to  fome  others.  Castelli,  fee  alfo  Cya- 
thus. 

SEXTANS.  See  Cyathus. 

SIALOGOGA,  medicines  which  excite  a  falivation. 
Of  this  kind,  mercury  is  the  moll  powerful,  and  next  to 
it  is  the  metallic  part  of  antimony. 

SIBBENS.  This  name  is  given  to  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1773, 
Mr.  Hill  a  furgeon  in  Dumfries,  published  his  Cafes  in 
Surgery  ;  to  which  he  hath  added,  an  account  of  this  dis¬ 
order,  and  that  with  a  view  to  the  confutation  of  a  thefis 
which  had  been  publifhed,  and  erroneoufly  afferted  the 
fibbens  to  be  different  from  the  pox. 

SIBCADI.  See  Bulbus  vomitorius. 

SICILIANA,  See  Andros/emum. 


SICULA. 
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SICULA.  See  Beta. 

SICILIAN  A .  ) 

SICULA  TERRA.  p  See  Bezoar  fossile. 
SICULUS  ALBUS.J 

SICYEDON.  A  Transverse  fracture. 

SICYOS.  Single-seeded  cucumber.  It  Is  of 
the  monoecia  fyngenefia  clafs,  there  are  three  fpecies, 
natives  of  North  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

SIDE  RATIO.  An  apoplexy,  which  fee  :  a  fpha- 
celus,  alio  a  fpecies  of  eryfipelas,  which  is  vulgarly  called 
A  BLAST.  •* 

Sideratio  ossis.  See  Spina  ventosa. 

SIDERITIS.  See  Chamapitys;  Magnus;  and 
for  that  called  Anglic  a,  fee  Panax  coloni. 

SIDIUM.  See  Gran  at  a  mala. 

SIGILLATA  TERRA.  Sealed  earth,  called 
bolus  Sile/ianus,  Lempnias,  lacum,  Livonica  terra .  Thefe 
take  no  place  amongil  foftils,  being  artificial.  Their  vir¬ 
tue  and  ufes  the  fame  as  the  terra  Lcmnia ,  and  other 
bolar  earths  :  fome  have  the  name  of  axungla  folis,  and 
iuritv. 

SIGILLUM  HERMETICUM.  An  hermetic  seal. 
A  glafs  vefi'el  is  faid  to  be  hermetically  fealed,  when  the 
glafs  is  melted,  and  the  veflel  by  this  means  is  clofed. 

SlGILLUM  SOLOMONIS.  See  POLYGONATUM. 

-  Beatte  Marias.  See  Bryonia  nigra. 

SIGMOIDES  PROCESSUS.  See  Processus  co- 
itACOiDEs.  It  is  called  Jigmoidal  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  Jigma.  Three  valves  of  the  heart 
have  this  epithet,  viz.  of  arterbe  pulmonalis,  and  aorta. 
The  femicircular  cavity  of  the  cubit,  at  the  articulation 
of  the  fore-arm  with  the  humerus,  is  iometimes  called 
the  Jigmoidal  cavity ;  and  the  cartilages  of  the  afpera 
arteria  have  the  epithet  Jigmoidal  applied  to  them  by  fome 
iuthors. 

SIGNUM.  Signuin,  a  sign.  Signs  are  univerfal ; 
univocal,  or  pathognomonic  ;  equivocal  or  doubtful ;  com¬ 
memorative.  Galen  defines  it  to  be,  u  that  which  dif- 
covers,  or  makes  known,  what  was  formerly  unknown.” 

Signs  are  thole  appearancces  which  manifeft  the  lofs  of 
health,  or  the  preferiee  of  difeafe,  and  relate  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  caufes  thereof.  Symptoms  are  thofe  diforders  which 
are  produced  by  the  continuance,  or  other  circumftances 
of  a  preceding  diforder.  Signs  fhew  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
temper,  and  fymptoms  point  out  ks  effefts,  or  what  may 
be  expedited  .as  to  health,  life,  or  death.  Signs  always  at¬ 
tend  a  difeafe,  but  fymptoms  do  not.  Some  divide  Jig  ns 
into  diagnoftic,  prognoftic,  commemorative,  equivocal, 
and  pathognomonic. 

SIGNETTE,  Sal  de.  See  Sal  Rupellensis. 

SILER  MONTANUM.  See  Seseli  vulgare. 

SILIGO.  See  Secula. 

SILIQUA.  An  ancient  weight  equal  to  three  grains 
and  one  twenty-eighth.  The  cakoe-tree;  alio  a  pod, 
which  is  a  membranaceous  veflel,  containing  the  feeds  of 
fome  plants,  and  a  name  of  feveral  different  plants. 

Siliqua  Hirsuta.  The  cowhage. 

-  Dulcis,  alfo  called  caroba ,  carantia ,  ccratia, 

ccratonia,  Jiliqua  edulis.  The  carob-tree.  It  grows 
in  Sicily  and  Naples  ;  the  fruit  is  cooling,  and  moderately 
laxative.  At  Venice  they  are  much  ufed. 

-  Purgatrix.  It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of 

Guinea ;  its  pod  is  much  more  purgative  than  that  of 
the  common  carob.  See  Raii  Hilt. 

SILIQU ASTRUM.  It  is  the  Judas-tree,  called 
Ccrcis  colytea ,  Judaica  arbor.  Miller  fays  there  are  two 
fpecies.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs. 
Icthyperia  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Plill  to  the  bony  palates 
of  fifties,  which  are  frequently  bound  foflile  at  great 
depth  in  tire  earth,  and  ufually  immerfed  in  the  ftrata 
of  ftone,  have  been  called  JiliquaJlra  by  Mr.  Lhuyd,  from 
their  refemblance  in  ftiape  to  the  pods  of  lupines,  and 
fome  of  the  other  leguminous  plants.  For  that  called 
- . -  Plinii.  See  Piper  Indicum. 

SILPHIUM.  Assafoetida,  alfo  the  ftalk  of  the 
plant  which  affords  it,  named  alfo  laj'erpitium. 

SIMAROUBA,  alfo  Galled  euonymus ,  and  the  BARK, 
which  is  the  part  in  ule,  is  called  fimarouba ,  jima  raba , 
and  Guiana  bark.  It  is  the  bark  of  an  unknown  tree 
in  Guiana.  Some  think  it  to  be  the  bark  of  the  piftachia 
terebinthus,  Linn.  The  Edinburgh  College,  in  then 
Pharmacopoeia,  fay,  that  it  is  the  quajjia  finmrub ci,  vel  qual- 
fia  floribus  monoids,  foliis  abrupte  pinnatis ;  ioliolis 
alternis  fubpetiolatis,  petiolo  nudo,  floribus  paniculatis, 
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Linn.  Suppl.  234.  Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Medi* 
cinal  Plants  in  the  London  Botanic  Garden,  calls  it  quaf* 
fia  dioica.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  long  pieces,  of  a  yellow 
white  colour,  light,  tough,  and  fibrous.  It  refembles 
that  which  the  ancients  deferibe  under  the  name  of  macer. 
It  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year  1713.  Dr.  James 
fays,  in  his  Medicinal  Dictionary,  that  it  is  the  bark  of  A 
Weft  Indian  tree,  viz.  of  the  tree  from  which  we  have 
the  Cayan  wood.  It  is  a  fpecific  in  dyfenteries,  particu- 
i  krrly  the  ferofo-bilious,  bloody,  and  mucous  kinds;  it  re¬ 
moves  thefe  diforders  when  there  is  no  fever,  and  when 
the  ftomach  is  unhurt,  without  the  ufual  inconveniencies 
of  aftringents ;  it  abates  fpafms,  and  hvfteric  affeCtions. 
Dr.  Cullen  looks  upon  it  only  as  a  pure  and  fimple  bitter, 
poflelfing  nearly  the  fame  qualities  as  that  of  quaftia, 
of  which  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  a  fpecies.  If  any  fymp¬ 
toms  feem  to  Require  an  emetic,  let  it  precede  the  ufc  of 
this  bark.  See  Macer. 

The  beft  preparation  is  the  following  decodtion,  four 
table  fpoonfuls of  which  maybe  given  every  three,  four  or 
fix  hours.  R  Cort.  fimaroub .  craff.  contuf.  3  ii.  coq. 
in  aq.  font,  fb  i.  ^  iv.  ad.  ife  i.  &  cola. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  if  this  deco&ion  is  made 
ftronger  it  excites  ficknefs,  but  in  proportion  thereto  it 
fails  as  an  antidyfenteric.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1729,  par  M.  d.  Juflieu.  Cul¬ 
len’s  Mat.  Med. 

SIMPLEX  OCULUS.  It  is  a  bandage  for  the  eye, 
being  only  a  Angle-headed  roller  applied  to  the  cheek, 
then  palled  over  the  eye,  and  the  offa  parietalia,  running 
down  behind  the  head,  and  pafling  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  it  rifes  to  the  place  it  began  at,  and  fo  is  continued 
till  the  whole  is  taken  up.  It  is  called  fimplex  oculus  for 
both  eyes,  when  it  is  a  little  longer,  and  made  to  pafs 
over  both  eyes ;  for  both  eyes  it  is  rolled  up  into  two 
heads,  and  the  middle  is  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

SINANCHICAE.  Italian  rushy  horse-tail. 
See  Juncaria. 

SINAPELCEON.  Oil  of  Mustard-seed. 

SINAPI.  Mustard.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  long 
rough  leaves,  divided  to  the  rib  into  irregular  fegments, 
of  which  the  extreme  one  is  the  largeft,  producing  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches  tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers,  follow¬ 
ed  each  by  a  fhort,  fmooth,  quadrangular  pod,  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  membrane,  which  projedts  at  the  ends, 
containing  fmall  roundifh  feeds,  of  a  reddifh  brown  co¬ 
lour.  Both  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  or¬ 
der,  in  their  Pharmacopoeias,  the  Jinapis  alba,  or  Jinapis 
floribus  luteis,  filiquis  hifpidis,  roftro  obliquo  longiflimo, 
feminibus  albis,  Linn.  White  must  ard-seed.  That 
with  the  dark  brown  feeds,  is  the  Jinapis  arvenfis,  or 
Jinapis  floribus  luteis,  filiquis  hifgjdis  roftro  obliquo  lon¬ 
giflimo,  Iongioribus,  Linn.  Commonly  called  Durham 
mujlard ,  and  Jinapis  nigra,  Linn.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  commonly  cultivated  for  dietetic  and  medicinal 
ufes.  Botanifts  enumerate  fifteen  fpecies. 

Mujlard-kzd  yields  upon  exprefiion  much  oil  ;  this  oil 
is  as  infipid  as  that  from  olives,  the  pungency  remaining 
entire  in  the  cake  which  is  left  after  the  expreflion.  For 
table  mujlard ,  this  cake  is  better  then  the  whole  mujlard. 
Spirit  of  wine  takes  up  but  very  little  of  the  pungency  of 
mujlard ;  but  water  takes  up  from  the  bruifed  feeds  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  their  aCtive  matter.  If  mujlard  is  added 
to  boiling  milk,  the  whey  will  be  feparated  from  the  curd, 
and  pofiefs  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  feeds.  Diftilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a  limpid  effential  oil,  which  is  extr^m- 
ly  pungent  and  penetrating  both  to  the  frnell  -“^d  tafte, 
and  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water.  Th.e*emaining  de- 
eodtion,  on  being  infpiflated,  become^  fweetilh,  brilk, 
mucilaginous  extract. 

Mujlard  is  one  of  the  ftro«geft  of  the  pungent  {Emu¬ 
lating  diuretics,  that  operates  without  exciting  much  heat. 
In  paralytic,  cachetic,  and  ferous  diforders,  a  large 
fpoonful  of  the  unbruifed  feeds  have  been  taken  two  or 
three  time«  a  day.  It  is  not  heating  to  the  ftomach  in 
this  way,  but  {Emulates  the  inteftinal  canal  and  com¬ 
monly  proves  laxative,  or  at  leaft  fupports  the  ufual 
daily  fecretion.  Bergius  hath  cured  vernal  intermittents 
with  it,  and  has  found  the  bark  rendered  more  effectual 
by  mixing  the  powder  of  mujlard  with  it.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med.  The  bruifed  feeds  prepared  as  for  the  table  is 
rubbed  with  advantage  on  parts  effeCted  with  numbnefs, 
or  with  rheumatic  diforders.  In  all  difeafes  where  an 
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"acid  m  the  primoc  vhe  attends,  mujlard  fliould  be  freely 
ufed  ;  if  eaten  plentifully  with  the  victuals  it  affifts  diges¬ 
tion  ;  mixed  with  horfe-radifh,  it  is  infufed  in  wine  as  a 
ftimulant  and  diuretic  in  languid  conftitutions  ;  and  when 
beaten  up  with  vinegar  into  a  cataplafm,  it  is  applied  to 
the  feet  to  remove  deliriums  in  fevers,  and  to  bring  down 
the  gout  from  the  head  of  the  lungs  to  the  feet.  Thefe 
cataplafms  a£t  more  quickly  than  blifters ;  they  are  alfo 
ufeful  applications  to  the  feet  for  raifing  the  pulfe  in  low 
fevers,  and  for  relieving  the  head  in  thofe  diforders.  If 
mujlard  is  mixed  as  for  the  table,  and  of  this  mixture  a 
table  fpoonful  or  two  is  added  to  a  pint  of  tepid  water, 
and  drank  on  an  empty  ftomach,  it  operates  as  an  emetic  ; 
and,  if  repeated  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  is  of  fervice  in 
nervous  diforders.  Muftard--wh.ey  is  a  ufeful  drink  in  all 
low  fevers.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of 
the  turritis ,  rapijlrum ,  erucago ,  Jifymbrium  ;  eryjimum  la- 
tifolium. 

SINAPISMUS.  A  sinapism.  It  is  the  fecond  de¬ 
gree  of  irritating  external  applications.  See  Epi spas¬ 
tica.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  of  the  muftard,  which  is 
generally  a  part  of  the  compofition,  and  which  produces 
a  rednefs,  itching,  heat,  and  tumor  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied.  See  Cataplasm  a. 

SINCIPUT.  See  Bregma,  and  Arcu  alia  Ossa. 

SINE  PARI.  The  vein  fo  called,  fee  Azygos.  The 
empl .  Jine  pari,  or  matchlefs  plafter.  A  pompous  name 
for  a  plafter,  which  is  now  not  noticed. 

SINENSE  LIGNUM.  See  Liter  atum  Lignum. 

SINGULTUS.  The  hiccough.  It  is  a  fpafmodic 
affeftion  in  the  ftomach,  cefophagus,  and  mufcles  fub- 
fervient  to  deglutition.  Elippocrates  fays,  that  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  its  only  feat ;  Hoffmann  fays,  that  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  that  part  principally  affedted ;  but  others  fince 
him,  aflert  the  ftomach  to  be  the  principal  feat.  The  dif- 
order  is  primary,  or  fymptomatic.  The  immediate  caufe 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  irritation  in  the  ftomach. 
When  attending  acute  diforders,  it  is  called  the  acute  ; 
and  when  a  companion  of  chronical  diforders,  it  is  called 
the  chronical  hiccough.  The  occafional  caufes  are  errors 
in  diet,  a  wound  or  other  injury  done  to  the  ftomach,  an 
inflammation  there,  acrid  poifon,  inflammation  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  or  any  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  four  juices,  and 
flatulence  in  the  ftomach*  & c. 

The  fymptomatic  kinds  are  attended  with  flatulence, 
and  are  ufually  relieved  by  the  fp.  vol.  foetid,  to  which  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  tin£t.  opii  may  be  added.  The 
"Vultura  mofch.  is  of  excellent  fervice.  And  when  this  dif- 
order  is  obftinate,  mufk  fliould  be  given  in  dofes  from 
gr.  ten  to  twenty,  made  up  into  the  form  of  a  bolus.  The 
fp.  jetheris  nitrof.  may  be  often  given  in  fmall  dofes. 

When  it  happens  in  weak  ftomachs  from  a  full  meal, 
or  hard  flatulent  aliment,  relief  is  generally  obtained  by  a 
glafs  of  good  wine,  or  of  tepid  water,  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  fome  fpirituous  liquor. 

If  acid  crudities  in  the  ftomach  are  the  caufe,  give  ab- 
forbents  and  the  bark,  with  warm  bitters. 

When  irritating  poifons  are  the  caufe,  befides  emetics, 
plenty  of  warm  milk,  and  frequent  dofes  of  fweet  oil, 
will  be  ufeful. 

If  indigefted  aliment  is  the  caufe,  a  table  fpoonful  of 
{harp  vinegar  will  often  relieve. 

Emetics  and  fternutatories  often  effedf  a  cure;  and 
blifters  fometimes  are  ufeful. 

When  the  diforder  is  idiopathic,  purgatives  mixt  with 
opiates,  fo  that  a  moderate  dofe  of  the  compofition  may 
loofc.n  the  belly,  are  the  moft  efficacious. 

SINKoo.  See  Agallochum. 

SINON.  Sinnon.  See  Amomum. 

SINUS.  Ajlnvs  in  a  bone  is  a  cavity  which  receives 
the  head  of  another  bc^g.  In  furgery,  it  is  a  colledlion 
of  matter  with  only  a  final.  orifice  for  its  difcharge  ;  and 
this  orifice  is  not  callous.  See  fIStula.  In  anatomy, 
the  vagina  is  called  Jinus  muliebris,  or  firms  pudoris,  alfo 
colpos. 

Sinus  coxa:,  i.  e.  AcetabuiAjm  coyendicis. 
See  Acetabulum. 

- —  Maxillaris.  See  Antrum  Higpimoria- 

KUM. 

-  Vena  port  arum.  The  trunk  of  thg  vena 

for  tee  hepaticse  fuperior  vel  minor. 

SIONANNA.  See  Amelpodi. 

SIPHIUS.  The  pox. 


SIPHUNCULUS  MARIS.  See  Entalium. 

SIRENES.  A  fort  of  worms.  See  Bovina  af- 

FECTIO. 

SIRIASIS.  A  diftemper  to  which  children  are  fub- 
je£t ;  it  confifts  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  add 
its  membranes,  attended  with  a  deprefl'ure  of  tire  fonta- 
nella,  a  cavity  of  the  eyes,  a  burning  fever,  a  palenefs 
and  drynefs  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  lofs  of  appetite. 
Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  fynonymous  with  phrenitis,  it  is 
called  aduftion. 

SlRII  BOA.  See  Betle. 

SIRONES.  See  Bovina  Affectio. 

SISARUM,  alfo  El aphoboscon.  Skirrf.ts,  of 
their  worts.  They  are  well  known  in  our  gardens, 
and  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  culinary  purpofes.  They 
are  confiderably  nourifhing  and  not  very  flatulent,  and 
by  boiling  become  very  tender.  If  plentifully  eaten  they 

are  diuretic.  Raii  Hift.  Plant.  For  that  called - Mon- 

tanum,  fee  Gensing. - Peruvianum,  fee  Bat- 

tatas  Hyspanicum. 

SISON.  See  Amomum. 

SISYMBRIUM.  It  is  a  plant  with  thin  pods,  of 
which  Boerhaave  reckons  up  thirteen  fpecies.  It  is  alfo. 
a  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  mint,  of  water-crefles,  and 
fome  other  plants.  See  Barb  are  a;  Mentha  aqu- 
tica;Sinapi;  Sophia;  Nasturtium  aquati- 
cum. 

SisymbriuM  aquaticum,  alfo  called  raphanui 
aqua ticics,  armoracia.  Water-radish.  It  grows  in 
marfhy  ditches,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  agree  with  the  horfe-radifh  in  its  virtues. 

SITIOLOGICE,  from  ano;,  aliment,  and  niya,  to 
J "peak .  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  aliments. 

SITIS.  Thirst.  It  is  excited  by  adefedt  of  moifture*, 
a  thickncfs  of  the  humours;  redundant  heat,  muriatic, 
alcaline,  ammoniacal  falts  ;  aromatic,  oleous,  and  rancid 
acrimony;  or  from  poifons.  See  Polydipsia. 

1  hirji is  beft  allayed  by  acids  ;  water  kept  a  while  in  the 
mouth,  then  fpit  out,  and  repeated  as  required  ;  a  bit  of 
bread  chewed  with  a  little  water,  which  latter  may  be 
gradually  fwallowed  ;  if  the  perfon  is  very  hot,  brandy  is 
the  beft  for  holding  in  the  mouth,  but  fhould  be  fpit  out 
again :  except  in  feyers,  large  draughts  of  cold  water  are 
hurtful. 

SIUM,  called  alfo  laver.  The  root  is  like  that  of 
colewort,  fibrous  and  ligneous  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnated, 
growing  by  pairs  to  one  rib,  and  ending  with  an  odd  one ; 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  bifid,  the  feeds  are  roundifli, 

gibbous,  and  ftriated.  For  that  called  -  Aromati- 

cum,  fee  Amomum; -  Alterum,  &c.  - Ma- 

jus,  & c.  and - Erucae  folio,  feeCicuTA  aqua- 

TIC  A. 

SlUM  LATIFOLIUM,  alfo  called  pajlinaca  aquatica. 
Great  water-parsnep.  It  grows  in  rivers  and 
marfhy  places,  it  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  are  faid  to 
break  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  have  other  virtues  at¬ 
tributed  to  them,  but  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  prefent 
pradtice. 

-  Angustifolium,  alfo  called  bcrula  Gallics , 

laver  verum  Matth.  apium  palujlre  foliis  oblongis.  Com¬ 
mon  upright  water-parsnep.  It  grows  in  moift 
wet  places,  and  flowers  in  June.  Its  leaves  are  laid  to 
have  the  fame  effedl  as  thofe  of  the  great  water-parfnep. 

SMALTUM.  Smalt.  It  is  made  of  flints  and  pot- 
afh,  which  are  melted  into  an  imperfedl  kind  of  glafs, 
coloured  with  cobalt,  and  when  cold,  is  reduced  to  a 
powder.  See  Cobaltum. 

SMECTIS.  See  Cimolia  purpurascens. 

SMILAX  ASPERA.  Rough  bind-weed,  called 
alfo  China  /oriental} s  and  occidentalis.  It  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  fummer.  The  leaves,  tendrils, 
berries,  and  roots,  are  ufed  as  perfpiratives,  to  cure  lkin- 
difeafes  and  pains  in  the  joints.  It  is  a  fuccedaneum  for 
farjaparilla,  and  is  celebtated  againft  venereal  diforders. 
See  Raii  Elift.  For  that  called  China,  fee  China  ori¬ 
ent  alis.  - Peruviana,  fee  Sarparilla. - Hor- 

tenfis,  fee  Ph  aseolus. - Indica,  fee  China  Occi¬ 
dentalis.  - Ltevis  officin.  and  minor,  fee  Convol¬ 
vulus  major  and  minor.  - Virginiana,  fee  Sar¬ 
saparilla. - Unifolia  humilima,  fee  Monopiiyl- 

LON. 

SMYRNION.  See  Imperatoria. 

SMYRNIUM.  See  Apium  and  Hipposelinum. 

SODA. 
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SODA.  A  burning  uneafinefs  in  the  throat,  with 
rancid  or  hot  eructations,  fee  Cardialcia.  It  is  fy- 
nonyfnous  with  dyfpcpjia ,  and  pyro/is.  It  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  heart-burn  •,  and  by  fome,  a  fort  of  head-ach. 
It  is  a  name  for  pot-alh,  and  for  the  mineral  lixt  alkaline 
fait.  See  Anatron  and  Clavellati  cineres. 
SOL.  See  Aurum. 

SOLAMEN.  1NTESTINORUM.  See  Anisum. 
SOLANOIDES.  Bastard  night-shade.  It  hath 
a  rofe-fifiaped  flower,  which  is  followed  by  a  fort  of  berry. 
Miller  takes  notice  of  two  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted 
in  medicine. 

SOLANUM.  Night-shade.  It  is  a  plant  with  a 
monopetalous  flower,  divided  into  five  fegments,  having 
its  cup  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  {lamina  in  the  middle,  and  followed  by  a  juicy 
berry. 

Solanum  Barbadense.  See  Phytolacca. 

- -  Lethale,  called  alfo  folanum  manlacum ,  bel - 

ladona ,  folanum  fomnifcrum.,  folanum  furiofum.  Deadly 
night-sg ade.  It  is  the  atropa  bclladona  of  Lin¬ 
naeus. 

It  is  one  of  the  poifonous  plants  that  are  indigenous  in 
Great  Britain  ;  it  is  poifonous  in  all  its  parts. 

The  root  is  long,  large,  and  creeping.  The  ftalks  are 
purplifh,  upright,  firm,  numerous,  branched,  and  herba¬ 
ceous.  The  leaves  are  egg-fhaped,  entire,  very  large, 
fmooth  at  the  edges,  pointed  a  little  at  the  extremities, 
and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  hairy  and  foft.  The  flow¬ 
ers  {land  on  Angle  foct-ftalks:  they  are  formed  of  one 
petal  ;  belhfh’aped,  and  very  lightly  divided  into  five  feg¬ 
ments  at  the  edge.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  dead  purple. 
The  berries  which  l'ucceed  the  flowers  are  globular;  they 
are  firft  of  a  red  colour  and  afterwards  become  black. 
This  plant- flowers  in  July,  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas. 

It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges,  amongfl  lime-ftone 
and  rubbifh ;  and  alfo  where  the  ground  is  rich  from  ma¬ 
nure.  The  plant  hath  a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat of  the  pop¬ 
py  kind,  which  is  loft  when  it  is  dry ;  whether  frefh  or 
dry  there  is  no  peculiar  fenfation  conveyed  when  the 
leaves  are  applied  to  the  organs  of  tafte. 

The  fymptoms  produced  by  this  plant  are,  giddinefs  as 
if  intoxicated,  great  thirft,  pain  in,  and  tightnels  acrofs  the 
breaft,  difficulty  of  breathing,  raving  but  with  fhort 
intervals  of  relief,  at  times  faintnefs*  and  inftead  of  rav¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  fooliflinefs  is  obferved  to  take  place,  flar¬ 
ing,  {Jabbering,  and  giving  anfwers  foreign  to  the  quef- 
tions  aflted.  In  fome  a  violent  ftrangury  comes  on.  When 
adults  have  been  injured  with  this  poifon,  they  have  re¬ 
lated  that  they  have  felt  themfelves  as  if  drunk,  but  faw 
and  unde-rftoood  all  that  was  doing,  even  when  they  gave 
the  wildeft  anfwers.  Some  are  laid  to  have  continued  in 
a  ftate  of  madnefs  for  fome  days ;  others  lofe  their  fight 
for  a  time,  the  iris  being  fo  much  relaxed  as  to  become 
paralytic,  and  dilated  to  a  very  confiderable  fize.  In  chil¬ 
dren  the  belly  fwells,  and  convulfions  fometimes  follow. 
To  children  it  is  generally  fatal.  When  adults  die  of  this 
poifon,  it  ufually  proves  fatal  in  lefs  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Theophraftus  called  this  plant  ftrychnos ,  and  the 
fymptoms  produced  by  it  were  called  Jlrychmmanla. 

In  cafe  of  injury  from  this  plant,  ufe  the  fame  means 
as  are  recommended  in  the  article  Amanita,  which  lee. 

Notwithftanding  the  above  effects  of  this  nightjhade, ,  a 
prudent  ufe  of  it  has  been  recommended  as  follows  :  the 
leaves  applied  in  the  form  of  a  cataplafin  are  ufeful  for  re¬ 
lieving  cancers  ;  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  extolled  as  an 
internal  medicine  in  cancerous  cafes  ;  but  on  trial  it  does 
not  appear  to  deferve  the  encomiums  that  have  been  paffed 
in  its'  favour.  The  dofes  are  very  fmall,  and  their  effects 
various  and  uncertain  ;  fometimes  it  purges,  at  others  runs 
off  by  the  kidneys,  or  through  the  {kin,  and  often  no  eva¬ 
cuation  of  any  kind  is  obferved.  thole  who  took  the  in¬ 
fufion  fuffered  by  giddinefs,  throbbing  pain  in  the  eyes,  a 
difeharge  of  tears,  and  in  all  there  was  a  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Mr.  Gataker  obferves  that  it  is  a  mediefne  not  fo 
much  calculated  for  general  ufe,  as  for  particular  cafes 
where  the  common  remedies  have  failed,  and  where  this 
{hems  upon  trial,  to  be  free  from  the  principal  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  io  often  attend  the  ufe  oi  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  feen  a  cancer  in  the  lip  cured  by  it, 
and  a  feirrhofity  in  a  woman’s  breaft  removed  by  it ;  and 
alfo  great  fervice  derived  from  its  ufe  in  a  fore  a  little  be- 
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low  the  eye  which  has  put  on  a  cancerous  appearance-. 
It  is  poffeffed  of  narcotic  and  deleterious  powers. 

See  Gataker’s  Effays.  Bromfield  on  Nightjhade.  Wil- 
mer’s  Obf.  on  Poifonous  Vegetables.  Withering’s  Bot. 
Arrang.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

Solanum  hortense,  alfo  called  folatrum ,  folanum 
vulgare ,  folanum  ojpeinarum ,  folanum  nigrum ,  Linn. 
Common,  or  garden  night-shade.  Its  leaves  are 
oval-pointed,  and  irregularly  indented  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  in  clufters ;  the  berries  are  black.  It  is  annu¬ 
al,  grows  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  Au- 
guft. 

Either  of  thefe  two  fpecies  may  be  indifferently  ufed  ; 
their  leaves  have  been  found  to  be  ufeful  in  cancerous  dis¬ 
orders,  foul  ulcers  accompanied  with  pain,  obftinate  pains 
in  particular  parts,  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  diforders. 
It  is  faid  to  be  particularly  purgative  of  the  bile  ;  in  thefe 
cafes  it  is  taken  in  the-formof  an  infufion.  Its  ufefulnefs 
hath  been  alfo  obferved  as  an  external  application ;  beat 
into  a  poultice,  or  mixed  with  the  white-bread  poultice, 
it  hath  abated  the  violence  of  inflammations  in  the  eyes, 
head-achs,  pains  in  the  ears,  acrid  defluxions,  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  venereal  kind,  pains  from  feirrhous  tumors, 
and  thus  applied  on  fcrophulous  and  cancerous  tumors, 
it  hath  been  followed  with  confiderable  advantages. 

The  molt  common  effedls  obferved  on  taking  the  in¬ 
fufion  of  the  leaves  are,  a  warmth  diffufed  in  a  few  hours 
over  the  body,  a  plentiful  fweat  fucceeding  this  heat,  and 
a  lax  belly  the  next  day  ;  if  a  fweat  did  not  break  out,  a 
confiderable  difchai'ge  of  urine,  or  loofe  ftools,  was  the 
confeouence.  One  or  other  of  the  excretions  are  ufually 
increafed  by  it ;  if  this  does  not  happen,  it  feldom  is  of 
fervice,  and  if  benefit  is  not  obferved  foon,  its  further  ufe 
will  not  avail  much.  In  fanguine  habits,  bleeding  and 
purging  fhould  precede  its  ufe,  and  if  the  ftomach  feems 
affedled  with  crudities,  an  emetic  fhould  be  given  before 
the  night-Jhade  is  ufed.  Feverifhnefs  is  no  objedlion  to  its 
ufe. 

The  leaves  may  be  ufed  either  frefh  or  dry.  Infufe  half 
a  grain  in  an  ounce -of  boiling  water  to  be  taken  at  bed¬ 
time  ;  gradually  increafe  the  dofe,  which  may  be  repeated 
every  night,  and  continue  that  quantity,  which  produces 
giddinefs,  or  ficknefs,  or  a  lax  belly,  or  fome  other  fenfi- 
ble  effedl ;  fometimes  one  dofe  is  enough  in  two  or  three 
days.  The  dofe  hath  been  gradually  increafed  to  twelve 
grains.  See  Storck  on  the  Solanum. 

Solanum  Lignosum,  alio  called  dulcamara,  gycypi- 
cros ;  amara  dulcis,  fclanum  Jcandans ,  Bitter-sweet, 
woody  night-shade.  It  is  called  bitter-fvect,  becaufe 
it  is  firft  fweet  then  bitter.  It  is  the  folanum  dulcamara,  or 
folanum  caule  inermi  frutefeente  fiexuofo,  foliis  fuperiori- 
bus  haftatis,  racemis  cymofis,  Linn.  Purple  flower¬ 
ing,  woody  night-shade.  Many  of  its  leaves  are 
deeply  cut,  or  are  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  appendages 
at  the  bottom.  The  flowers  are  in  clufters  of  a  blue  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  berries  are  red.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  ditches, 
and  in  moift  hedges,  climbing  upon  the  bufhes  with  wind¬ 
ing,  woody,  but  brittle  ftalks.  It  is  perennial,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July. 

Their  fenfible  operation  as  a  medicine  is  by  fweat, 
urine,  or  ftool.  A  tinclure  may  be  made  by  digefting 
four  ounces  of  the  twigs  into  twro  pints  of  white  wine,  and 
of  this  the  dofe  will  be  from  f  ii.  to  J  vi. 

This  fpecies  is  not  fo  deleterious  as  the  above  twro,  and 
it  a£ts  more  uniformly.  Decodlions  of  it  have  been  fer- 
viceable  in  the  rheumatifm. 

Dr.  Hulfe  fays  it  is  one  of  the  rnoft  powerful  difeu- 
tients ;  he  directs  four  handfuls  of  the  leaves,  and  four 
ounces'  of  linfeed,  to  be  boiled  together  in  wine,  or  in 
hog’s  fat,  to  a  cataplafm,  and  to  be  applied  warm. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  twenty-four  fpecies  of  folanum , 
but  thefe  are  the  moft  noted. 

For  that  called  Arborescens  Indicum,  fee  Colu- 

BRINUM  ;  -  DULCAMARA  and  SCANDENS,  fee  So- 

lanum  Lign. - -  Furiosum  Maniacum,  and  Som- 

niferum,  fee  Solanum  Lethale,  and  Strammo- 

nium. - Lycopersicum  and  Pomiferum,  fee 

Amoris  poma  and  Cachos;  - Magnum  and 

Racemosum,  fee  Phytolacca  Americana;—— 
Nigrum,  Officinale,  and  Vulgare,  fee  Sola- 

numHortense; - Pomiferum,  fee  Melongena; 

- -  Vaccarium,  fee  Alkekengi; - Tubero¬ 
sum,  &c.  fee  Battatas;  — —  Urens,  fee  Piper 

Indicum  j 
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Indicu-m;  — -  Qu  adrifoliUm,  Bacciferum,  fee 
tlERBA  Paris  ; - Solatrum,  fee  Solanum  IIor- 

TENSE.  ' 

SOLDANELLA  MARITlMA  MINOR.  See  Bras- 
sica  Mar  it  ima. 

SOLEN,  itwMv,  d  cl'a'dlc  for  a  broken  limb.  Any  tube 
or  channel;  , 

SOLIDA.  A  solid.  Haller  obferves  In  his  Phyfiolo- 
gy,  that  the  folidt  elementary  parts  of , our  fibres,  and  fi¬ 
bres  conftitute  all  our  folidsy  are  a  calcareous  earth  kept 
together  by  a  gluten.  That  in  a  natural  ftate  when  bones 
lofe  their  gluten,  this  earth  falls  into  powder  ;  and  that  in 
this  earth  there  is  a  portion  of  iron.  In  a  foetus  the 
gluten  forms  about  two  thirds  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
bones  ;  and  in  an  adult,  nearly  half  of  the  bone  is  gluten. 
The  folids  contain  much  air,  and  the  more  folid  a  part  is, 
the  more  air  it  contains;  The  bones  contain  a  quantity, 
which,  when  fet  at  liberty,  is  two  hundred  times  the  bulk 
of  the  bone.  Air  feems  to  be  the  primary  band  of  the 
elements,  for  until  the  air  is  expelled  the  other  parts  do 
not  feparate. 

SOLIDAGINE.  SeeDoRiA. 

SOLIDAGO  Virga  Aurea.  See  Virga  Aijrea. 

SGLEUS.  A  mufcle  fb  called  from  its  likenefs  to  a 
fole-fifh.  This  mufcle  is  a  biceps,  riling  on  the  outfide 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  internally  from  the  out¬ 
fide  of  the  fibula,  it  leaves  a  notch  for  the  paflage  of  the 
vefiels,  it  joins  the  gaftrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo 
A  chillis.  Brown  calls  it  gaftrocnemius  internus. 

SOLITARII,difeafesaffeftingonly  one  part  ofthebody. 

SOLIS  AQUAL  See  Bathonia  A-quje. 

SOLIUM.  See  Metatarsus,  and  Vermes. 

SOLSEQUIA.  See  Calendula. 

SOLSEQUIUS.  See  Tithymalus  Helioscopius. 

SOLUTiO.  Solution.  It  is  the  dividing  of  a  folid 
body  into  particles  fmall  enough  to  fwim  in  the  raen- 
Itruurn,  without  being  vifible.  The  diffolving  fluid  is 
called  a  menftruum,  or  folvent. 

Solution  is  alfo  defined  to  be  an  union  formed  by  the 
integrant  parts  of  one  body  with  the  integrant  parts  of  an¬ 
other  body  of  a  different  nature.  Thus  as  a  new  com¬ 
pound  is  the  refult  of  this  union,  we  hence  fee  that  folu- 
tion  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  aft  of  combination. 

.  Solution  is  an  ufeful  operation  in  chemiftry,  and  in 
that  art  hath  various  intentions;  it  is  necefiary  for  the 
producing  of  new  combinations,  and  thereby  obtaining 
new  kinds  of  medicines,  as  is  inftanced  in  the  union  of 
acid  with  alkaline  fait,  in  making  the  kali  acetatum,  the 
aq.  ammonise  acetate,  &c.  it  is  ufeful  for  the  purifying 
and  cryftallizing  of  falts,  & c. 

As  the  nature  of  folvents  and  things  to  be  diflolved  are 
different,  fo  the  manner  of  efFefting  folutions  differ.  In 
fome  cafes  it  is  effefted  by  Ample  commixture,  and  fre¬ 
quent  agitation  ;  fometimes  the  affiftance  of  heat  is  re¬ 
quired.  There  is  a  kind  of  folution ,  called  folutlo  per 
deliquium ;  it  is  performed  by  expofing  the  matter  to  the 
air,  from  which  attracting  water,  it  collefts,  in  time, 
enough  to  diffolve  itfelf ;  fome  fubftances  not  foluble  in 
water  will  diffolve  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  in  thofe 
inftances,  the  procefs  is  called  dcliquatio.  SeeDift.  of  Chem. 

SOLUTIONES.  In  Sagar’s  Nofology,  it  fignifies 
frefh  wounds,  whilft  as  yet  bleeding. 

SOLUTIVA.  Laxatives. 

SOMNAMBULISMUS,  ?  alfo,  hypnobales,  hypnobata- 

SOMNAMBULO,  f Jls,  nocambulatio,  &  Jom- 
nambulatio.  One  who  walks  in  his  lleep.  It  is  a  fpecies 
of  oneirodynia. 

SOMNIUM,  i.  e.  fomnambula,  but  more  properly 
dreams  and  vifions  in  fleep  ;  fo  an  inftance  of  oneirodynia. 

SOMNUS.  Sleep.  Aftion  is  dellruftive  of  our 
frame,  and  reft  repairs  its  decays.  During  flecp,  the 
nourifhment  received  from  food  in  our  waking  hours  is 
applied  to  the  decayed  parts,  the  blood  is  recruited,  and 
the  fecretions  perfected  ;  whence  the  impropriety  of  dif- 
turbing  the  order  of  nature  by  employing  the  funftions 
with  any  other  work :  and  hence  the  neceffity  of  fome  time 
for  digeftion  to  be  performed  before  going  to  reft. 

See  Cheyne  on  Health,  alfo  on  Regimen.  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  the  firft.  Haller’s  Phyfiology.  Med.  Muf. 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1— -14. 

SONCHUS  LvEVIS.  Montanus  purpureus 
and  repens.  See  Chondrilla,  and  EIieracium 
Majus. 
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SONUS.  SouRd.  That  air,  though  concerned  in 
propagating  found,  is  not  found  itfelf,  is  evident  from 
found  running  almoft  as  fall  againft  the  wind  as  with  it. 

As  the  diverfity  of  founds  depends  on  the  different  na¬ 
tures  and  collifions  of  fonorous  bodies,  an  acute  tone  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  body  whofe  parts  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fit  for  producing  only  the  moft  inftantaneous  vi¬ 
brations,  which  they  convey  to  the  ambient  air ;  and  a 
grave  tone  proceeding  from  a  body  which  is  only  capable 
of  llow  and  protrafted  vibrations,  it  mull  of  courfe  follow, 
that  the  membrana  tympani  does,  in  its  various  degrees  of 
tenfion  and  relaxation,  adapt  itielf  to  the  feveral  natures 
and  ftates  of  fonorous  bodies  ;  for  inftance,  it  becomes 
tenfe  for  the  reception  of  acute  founds ,  becaufe,  in  Inch 
a  ftate,  it  is  lufceptible  of  quick,  and  inftantaneous  tre¬ 
mulous  motions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  relaxed  for  the 
admilfioii  of  grave  founds,  becaufe,  during  fuch  relaxa¬ 
tion,  it  is  qualified,  and  difpofed,  lor  tire  reception  of  the 
more  flow  and  languid  undulations  of  the  air. 

The  external  air  imprefies  the  membrana  tympani, 
moves  it  vrith  the  malleus,  which  moves  the  incus,  and 
this  the  ftapes  which  imprefles  the  auditory  nerve. 

Further,  in  order  to  found  being  perceived;  the  fpiral 
laminre  in  the  cochlea,  being  conrpofed  of  fibres  of  various 
lengths  and  fizes,  each  receives  the  particles  fhaken  off 
from  founding  bodies,  which  anfwer  in  unifon  to  thefe  fi¬ 
bres  in  the  fpiral  laminae,  and  the  motions  in  the  fibres  of 
thefe  laminae  ihake  off  the  fame  particles  which  are  fent 
to  them,  and  thence  they  pafs  to  the  fenforium  by  the 
nerves.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  different  organization 
of  the  ear  was  originally  defigned  to  put  thefe  fibres  of 
the  fpiral  laminae  in  due  tenfion,  and  in  tune  ;  and  from 
the  different  ddgrees'  of  perfeftion  in  the  formation  of  this' 
organ,  arifes  the  different  accuracy  which  one  ear  hath 
above  another,  in  diftinguifhing  the  concord  of  different 
inftruments,  or  firings  of  the  fame  inftrument. 

SOPHIA,  called  alfo  fapientia  chirurgorum,  accipitrina 
cardamine,  daligthron ;  thalifirum,  najlurtium  fylvejlre,fcri - 
phium  Germanicum,  cryjimum,  ffymbrium.  Flix-weed. 
It  is  the  fifymbrium  fophia,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  a 
hard  woody  root,  full  of  fmall  fibres  at  the  bottom 
the  leaves  are  long,  winged,  neatly  divided,  refembling 
thofe  of  Roman  wormwood,  and  befet  with  Ihort  hairs  ; 
the  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  colour;  they  are  fucceeded  by  flender  fecd-veflelsy 
of  about  one  inch  long  ;  the  feeds  are  red.  It  grows  in 
fandy  ground,  amongft  rubbifh,  and  bears  flowers  in 
June. 

The  feeds  only  are  ufed ;  in  Paris  they  are  fold  under 
the  name  of  talitron.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  their  inward 
ufe  alhfts  the  healing  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Their 
tafte  is  fomewhat  aftringent,  but  acrid  like  that  of  milliard; 
they  are  alfo  faponaceous  and  diuretic.  See  Miller’s  B.  Off* 

SOPOR.  See  Caros. 

SOPORALIS.  The  sleepy  vein.  So  the  ancients 
called  the  jugular  vein. 

SOPORARIAS  ARTERIAL  The  carotid  arte¬ 
ries. 

SOPOROSI.  Soporofe  affeclions  or  diminution  of 
fenfe  and  motion. 

SORA.  SeeEssERA. 

SORBUS  Sylvestris;  called  alfo  ornus,  cotsnaf 
ter.  The  service-tree.  That  ufed  in  medicine 
is  the  for  bus  aucuparia,  Linn.  It  refembles  the  pear  and 
the  cratcegus  in  all  refpefts,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
pinnated,  as  in  the^fraxinus.  The  fruit  is  reftringent  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ripe,  but  when  ripe  it  is  very  agreeable.  Raii 
Hift. 

SORDES  AURIUM.  Ear  wax. 

SORGO,  or  SORGHUM.  See  Metium  Indicum. 

SORY.  It  is  a  mineral  that  is  blackifh,  hard,  heavy, 
of  a  cavernous  fpongy  texture,  a  difagreeable  fmell,  a 
naufeous  vitriolic  tafte  ;  it  is  compofed  of  vitriol,  fulphur, 
and  an  earth.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  in  Devonlhire.  It 
contains  a  cupreous  vitriol ;  hence  it  is  emetic.  The 
Greeks  ufed  it  as  a  depilatory. 

SOUDE,  alfo  called  foude  blanche.  See  Kali. — Ana- 
tron. 

SPAfiE  AQUAL  Waters  of  Spa.  Thefe  are 
brought  from  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege,  in  Germany. 
At  Spa  there  are  a  number  of  different  fprings,  but  the 
waters  of  two  of  them,  are  not  drank  by  the  company 
who  refort  there  ;  viz.  thofe  of  Pohun,  and  Geronfferre. 

They 
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They'  are  both  of  the  brilk  chalybeate  kind,  but  the 
laft  is  the  weaker  chalybeate,  though  brilker  and  more 
fpirituous.  It  is  alledged  to  have  more  of  a  fulphureous 
fmell,  to  be  brifker  at  the  fountain,  and  more  apt  to  make 
people  giddy  than  any  other  of  the  waters  at  this  place. 

The  waters  of  Spa  have  been  analyzed  by  different  me¬ 
dical  and  chemical  men.  Dr.  Lucas,  Dr.  Rutty*  Monf. 
Monet,  and  fir  Tobern  Bergman  which  laft  fays,  that 
a  gallon  contains,  aerated  iron,  4  grains  and  above  | ; 
aerated  lime,  12  gallons  and  above  |  ;  aerated  magnefia, 
29°  and  above  mineral  alkali  cryftalized,  12  gr. 
and  above  -f ;  of  common  fait,  i-'Tr  gr.  Thefe  waters 
are  diuretic,  and  fometimes  purgative,  and  like  other 
chalybeate  waters,  they  tinge  the  ftcols  black  ;  they  exhi- 
lirate  the  fpirits  much  better  than  wine,  or  other  fpiritu¬ 
ous  liquors ;  and  their  general  operation  is  by  invigo¬ 
rating  the  fyftem,  and  ftrengthening  the  fibres.  They 
are  drank  by  a  glafsful,  at  repeated  times  in  a  morning, 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  other  chalybeate  waters.  See 
Aqu2e  Chalybeate.  Thefe  waters  are  efteemed  the 
beft  of  the  chalybeate  kind  in  Europe  ;  and  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  as  well  as  internally,  in  feveral  cafes  they  have  been 
attended  with  fuccefs ;  as  injections  in  the  fluor  alb  us  ; 
ulcers  and  cancers  of  the  womb  ;  and  in  the  gonorrhoea. 
They  are  ufeful  for  wafhing  venereal  aphthae  and  ulcers 
of  the  mouth ;  phagedenic  ulcers ;  and  give  relief  as 
gargles  for  l'elaxed  tonfils  ;  for  faftening  the  teeth  when 
loofe  ;  and  in  other  cafes  of  relaxation  •,  the  itch.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  faid  to  have  been  relieved  by  bathing  and 
wafhing,  obferving  at  the  fame  their  internal  courfe. 
SPANOPOGON.  Thinly  bearded. 

SPARAGUS.  See  Asparagus. 

SPARGGNOSIS.  A  milk  abscess. 

SPARTA  POLIA.  See  Amianthus. 

SPARTIUM.  Scoparium.  See  Genista;  for 
that  which  is  called  Arborescens,  fee  Genista 
Juncea — Majus,  fee  Genista  Spinosa  Ma¬ 
jor. 

SPASMA,  from  antaa,  to  draw.  A  spasm,  a  convul- 
fion,  a  ftrain.  A  fpafm  may  be  faid  to  be  prefent  when 
any  part  of  the  human  body,  by  the  influence  of  the 
mufcular,  membranous,  or  nervous  fibres  is  contracted 
involuntarily.  This  fpaftic  affedtion  particularly  affects 
the  nervous  and  membranous  parts,  fuch  as  the  ftomach, 
and  the  whole  volume  of  the  inteftines  :  whence  proceed 
the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  paflions.  A  fpafm  is  alio 
prefent  when  there  is  an  haemorrhage,  congeftion  of 
blood,  unequal  flux  of  the  fluids,  anxieties,  and  fuppreff- 
ed  excretions.  A  fpafm  affedting  the  dura  matter  confi- 
derably  occafions  contradtions  of  the  whole  nervous  and 
membranous  fyftem,  whence  an  epilepfy,  or  univerfal  con- 
vulfion.  Spafms  in  the  medulla  ipinalis  produce  convul- 
fions  in  particular  parts.  Many  diforders  are  the  eftedts 
of  fpafms  viz.  obftrudted  perfpiration,  haemorrhages,  ^cof- 
tivenefs,  ftrangury,  afthma,  &c.  See  Spasmi.  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

SPASMI.  Spasmodic  disease.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s 
Nofology,  this  is  an  order  in  the  clafs  neurofes.  Lhe 
term  fpafm  hath  been  varioufly  ufed ;  in  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  it  hath  fignified  any  preternatural  contradlion 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  either  without  any 
ftimulus  immediately  applied  to  the  part,  or  which  re¬ 
mains  after  its  caufe  is  removed.  More  properly  fpafms 
are  thofe  preternatural  contradtions,  which  are  attended 
with  confiderable  mobility  of  the  fyftem.  Dr.  Cullen 
defines  fpafm  to  be  preternatural  motions  of  the  mufcles, 
or  of  the  mufcular  fibres  ;  and  under  the  title  of  fpafmodic 
affedtions,  he  includes  all  the  difeafes  which  confift  in  the 
preternatural  ftate  of  the  contradlion  and  motion  of  the 
mufcular  or  moving  fibres  in  any  part  of  the  body.  .  The 
fpafmi  have  generally  been  divided  into  the  tonici  and 
clonici,  fpaftici  and  agitorii,  or  motorii,  and  fpafms , 
ftridtly  fo  called,  and  convulsions.  But  moft  of  the  dif¬ 
eafes  called  fpafmodic ,  are  in  refpedt  to  tonic  or  clonic,  of 
fo  mixed  a  nature,  that  it  feems  preferable  to  arrange 
fpafmodic  diforders  according  as  they  effect  the  feveral 
fundtions,  animal,  vital,  or  natural.  Cullen  s  Firft  Lines, 
vol.  iii. 

SPASMUS.  A  spasm,  the  cramp,  or  convulsion, 
from  aoraco,  to  draw. 

Spasmus  Clonicus.  Clonic  spasm.  In  a  morbid 
ftate,  the  contradlion  of  the  mufcles,  or  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  are  involuntary,  and  are  excited  by  unufual  and  un¬ 


natural  eaufes.  When  the  contradlions  are  fucceeded  by 
a  relaxation,  but  at  the  fame  time,  are  repeated  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  will,  or  the  repetition  of  the  na¬ 
tural  eaufes,  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  repeated  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  commonly  more  violently,  than  in  a  healthy 
ftate;  this  ftate  of  morbid  contradlion  hath  been  named 
clonic  fpafm ,  and  is  what  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nofology, 
names  convulfion.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii. 

Spasmus  Cynicus,  alfo  called  rifus fardonicus.  See 
cus  Risus. 

-  Tonicus.  Tonic  spasm.  In  a  morbid  ftate, 

the  contradlion  of  the  mufcles,  or  of  the  mufcular  fibres, 
are  involuntary,  and  are  excited  by  unufual  and  unnatural 
eaufes.  When  the  contradtions  are  to  a  violent  degree, 
and  are  neither  fucceeded  by  a  fpontanedus  relaxation,  nor 
readily  yield  to  an  extenfion,  either  from  the  adtion  of 
antagonift  mufcles,  or  from  other  extending  powers  ap¬ 
plied  ;  this  ftate  of  contradlions  is  what  hath  been  called 
a  tonic  fpafm,  and  what  Dr.  Cullen  names  ftridtly  and 
Amply,  a  fpafm.  See  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii. 

SPATHA.  See  Palma  nobilis. 

SPATULA  FCETIDA.  See  Iris  foetida. 

SPECIFICA.  Specifics.  By  fpecifi.cs  is  not  meant 
fuch  as  infallibly  and  in  all  patients  produce  falutary 
effedts.  Such  medicines  are  not  to  be  expedted,  becaufe 
the  operations  and  effedts  of  remedies  are  not  formally 
inherent  in  them,  but  depend  upon  the  mutual  adtion  and 
readtion  of  the  body  and  medicine  upon  each  other ; 
hence  the  various  effedts  of  the  fame  medicine  in  the  fame 
kind  of  diforders  in  different  patients,  and  in  the  fame 
patient  at  different  times.  By  fpecific  medicines  we  un- 
derftand  fuch  medicines  as  are  more  infallible  than  any 
other  in  any  particular  diforder.  Specifics  may  either  be 
confidered  fuch  with  refpedt  to  difeafes,  or  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  both  which,  are  much  difputed  by  many,  refpedt  - 
ing  their  exiftence  ;  at  leaft  fome  medicines  have  been 
named  fuch,  as  adt  by  general,  not  particular  laws,  and 
none  that  we  at  prefent  known  of,  can  properly  come 
under  fuch  an  idea  ;  neither  bark  nor  mercury. 

SPECILLLTM.  A  probe.  fEfculapius  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  invented  its  ufe.  Quo  aliquid  fpeci- 
mus,  vel  obfervamus. 

SPECULUM.  Called  alfo  diaflomotris .  A  probe, 
or  an  inftrument  for  dilating  the  natural  paffages,  or  ca¬ 
vities  with,  of  which  ther^  are  the  fpeculum  ani,  called 
catopter,  fpeculum  oculi,  fpeculum  oris,  fpeculum  uteri.  Spe¬ 
culum  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  tunica  aranea  of  the  eye. 

SPELTA.  See  Ador. 

SPERMA  CETI,  improperly  called  parmy  citty.  In¬ 
deed  the  name  fperma  is  not  a  juft  one,  for  this  fubftance 
is  a  kind  of  fat,  taken  from  the  head  a  fpecies  of  tire 
halcena  whale,  and  which  is  artificially  purified  by  long 
boiling  with  alkaline  ley.  This  fat  is  found  in  other  parts 
of  this  kind  of  whale  ;  but  the  beft  is  in  the  head.  It  differs 
from  other  animal  fats  in  not  being  diffoluble  by  alkalies, 
or  combinable  with  them  in  a  foap,  and  in  rifing  almoft 
totally  in  diftillation,  not  in  form  of  a  fluid  oil,  but  in 
that  of  a  butyraceous  matter,  refembling  the  butter  of  wax. 
By  long  keeping  it  becomes  yellow,  or  rancid  ;  this  rancid 
part,  like  other  fats,  diffolves  in  alkaline  ley,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  left  fweet  and  white. 

This  concrete  is  without  any  remarkable  fmell,  and 
hath  abutyraceous  tafte.  It  is  much  ufed  in  coughs,  dy- 
fenteries,  erofions  of  the  bowels,  and  in  fuch  cafes  in 
general  as  require  that  the  folids  fhould  be  relaxed  or 
foftened,  alfo  in  which  acrid  humours  are  to  be  obtunded. 
It  readily  diffolves  in  oils,  and  unites  with  wax,  by 
the  afliftance  of  heat,  and  thus  it  is  ufed  externally. 
For  internal  ufe,  it  may  be  diffolved  with  water,  and 
fo  formed  into  an  emulfion,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  by  the  help  of  almonds,  which 
are  to  be  rubbed  with  it. 

Spcrma  ceti  is  an  admirable  fubftitute  for  oils,  when 
they  do  not  reft  eafy  on  the  ftomach.  Sir  Richard  Man- 
ingham  extols  the  mixture  of  fperma  ceti  with  diaphore¬ 
tics  in  the  cure  of  internal  inflammations ;  and  he  fays 
that  when  bleeding  cannot  be  prudently  ventured  on  in 
inflammatory  fevers,  th t  fperma  ccti  mixed  with  contra- 
yerva  root,  and  the  volatile  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  if  means  can  be  expedted  to  produce  any  good 
effedt.  The  College  of  London,  order  an  ointment  to  be 
made  of  this,  called  unguent,  fpermat.  ceti ;  fperma  ceti  oint¬ 
ment  ;  formerly  the  linimentum  album ;  by  melting  fix 
§  G  drams 
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drahis  of  [pe>  maceti,  two  drams  of  white  wax,  and  three 
ounces  of  olive-oil,  together  over  a  flow  fire,  and  con- 
ftantly,  and  quickly  ftirring  the  folution  till  it  cools.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

SPERMATIC  A  ARTERIA.  The  spermatic  ar¬ 
tery.  There  is  one  in  each  fide.  Each  of  the  arteries 
rife  from  the  aorta,  but  are  not,  as  fome  affert,  fmall  at 
their  origin,  and  larger  in  their  procefs,  nor  do  they  anaf-. 
toinofe  with  the  [permatic  veins.  For  the  mold  part  thefe 
arteries  rile  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  between 
the  emulgent  and  the  inferior  mefenteric  arteries ;  their 
courfe  is  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  they  run  up¬ 
on  the  pfoas  mufcle  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis*  and  then 
through  the  aperture  in  the  external  oblique  mufcle;  they 
run  behind  and  contiguous  to  the  peritoneum,  and  do  not 
lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  They  are  connected  by  the 
cellular  membrane  to  each  other,  and  to  their  correfpond- 
ing  veins,  all  which  ritn  in  a  Terpentine  manner,  and 
form  the  /permatic  cord. 

Spermatic  a  Corda.  The  spermatic  cord.  It 
is  compofed  of  the  /permatic  artery  and  vein,  of  nerves, 
lymphatics,  the  vas  deferens,  the  cremafter  mufcle,  and 
aponeurotic  membrane,  derived  from  the  opening  of  the 
external  oblique  mufcle  of  the  belly :  they  are  all  con¬ 
nected  by  the  cellular  merqbrane. 

This  cord  is  aifo  called  corpus  aiaricofim ,  corpus  pyra- 
miclale,  plexus  and  corpus  pam/ni for  me,  vafa fpermatica, 
vafa  preparantia ,  capreolaris,  and  caprcolaria. 

SPERM ATICiE  VENfE.  Spermatic  veins.  A 
little  below  the  emulgent  veins  the  vena  cava  fends  out 
the  right  vena  fpermatica.  The  left  [permatic  vein  com¬ 
monly  fprings  from  the  left  emulgent  vein,  the  reafon  of 
which  is  faid  to  be,  the  avoiding  the  aorta  in  its  paflage, 
by  which  the  motion  thereof  might  be  retarded.  But 
this  does  not  feem  to  be  the  caufe,  as  the  fame  caution  is 
not  obferved  witli  refpedl  to  the  emulgent. 

SPERMATOCELE,  from  ampy-ci,  femcn,  and  a 
tumor.  It  is  a  morbid  diftenfion  of  the  epididymis  and  vas 
deferens,  produced  by  a  ftagnatioq  oi  femen.  This  may 
be  produced  by  tumors ,  ltricdure,  or  inflammation,  about 
the  caput  gallinaginis,  or  in  tire  courfe  of  the  vas  de¬ 
ferens  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  induced  by  the  lafl,  viz.  by  inflammation,  than 
by  either  of  the  other  two. 

When  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  parts  is  difeo- 
vered  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  general  and  topical 
bloodletting,  gentle  laxatives,  a  low  cooling  diet,  and  reft 
of  body,  will  commonly  be  found  the  molt  effectual  re¬ 
medies.  And  again,  when  tumors  are  difeovered  to  prefs 
upon  the  vas  deferens,  they  ought  either  to  be  brought 
to  fuppurate,  or  their  extirpation  fhould  be  attempted 
when  that  can  be  done  with  propriety.  At  other  times 
thefe  tumors  are  found  to  depend  on  a  venereal  caufe  ;  and 
in  fuch  inftances  a  well  diredted  courfe  of  mercury  hath 
been  known  to  remove  them. 

On  fome  occafions,  it  is  faid,  that  all  the  other  means 
having  failed,  caftration  has  at  laft  been  found  requifite. 
But  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  neceflary  ftep. 
See  Bell’s  Syftem  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 

SPHACELUS.  A  mortification.  Called  alfo 
Ignis  frigidus.  See  Mortificatio. 

Sphacelus  Ossis.  See  Spina  Ventosa,  and 
Caries. 

SPHACELISMUS,  the  fame  as  phrenitis. 

SPHiENOIDES  OS,  called  alfo  fphenoides  azyges-, 
papillare  os-,  bajilare  os.  The  sphenoid  bone,  from 
trprjv,  a  wedge.  It  is  alfo  called  os  cuneiforme.  It  is  an 
irregular  bone  which  runs  into  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull,  from 
one  temple  to  the  other.  Externally  it  hath  five  procefles. 
which  are  all  fubdivided.  The  firft  and  fecond  are  the 
two  lateral  apophyfes,  called  laterales  procejfus ,  the  upper 
part  of  each  of  which  is  called  the  temporal  procefs  ;  that 
part  of  them  which  jets  out  towards  the  infide,  lower  than 
the  temporal,  and  whieh  makes  up  part  of  the  orbit,  is 
called  the  orbitar  procefs ;  the  loweft  and  back  part  of 
thefe  procefles  is  called  the  fpinous  procefs.  The  two 
external  procefles  which  get  out  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  bafe  of  the  cranium,  with  each  a  folia  behind,  are 
called  the  pterygoid  procefles.  The  azygous  procefs  is 
that  (harp  middle  ridge  which  is  in  the  bafe  of  the  bone. 

SPHAfRISTICA.  A  game,  played  in  the  fphaerif- 
terium,  or  tennis-court;  Tome  though  will  have  it  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  modern  tennis,  but  it  is  not  known 


wherein  the  difference  confided.  The  Milefians  were  par¬ 
ticularly  averfe  from  this  exercife.  Though  the  Athe¬ 
nians  frequently  gave  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  the 
fphcerijice,  or  mafters  in  this  art,  by  way  of  compliment : 
the  ball  with  which  they  played  was  called  corycus ;  and 
it  was  alfo  the  name  for  balls  formed  for  different  pur- 
pofes  particularly  of  exercife. 

SPHvEROCEPHALA  ELATIQR.  See  Echinopus. 

SPEIENO  M AXILLARIS  ARTERIA.  It  is  the  firft 
branch  of  the  maxi  liar  ia  interna  arteria ;  it  goes  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  orbitary,  or  fpheno  maxillary  fiflure,  and  to  the  orbit, 
through  the  foramen  fpheno  palatinumj 

Spheno  MaxillariaFissur  a.  So  Window  calls  the 
inferior  orbitare  fiffures  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  notches  in  the  03  fphenoides.  They  are  continued 
in  the  maxilla  fuperior,  and  are  there  called  the  inferior 
orbitary  fiffures. 

- PALATINUS.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  (one  on 

each  fide)  front  the  os  fphenoides,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  Tides  of  the  gland ula  palati,  and  back  part  of  the 
uvula.  This  alfo  is  the  name  of  a  branch  from  the  upper 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  diftri- 
buted  to  the  mufculus  pterygoideus  internus,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  nares,  to  the  finus  l'phenoidales,  and  to  the 
tuba  Euftachiana. 

-  Pharyngsus.  This  mufcles  rifes  (one  on 

each  fide)  from  the  alary  procelTes  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
and  runs  to  the  Tides  of  the  pharynx.- 

-  Pterygo-Palatinus.  Valfalva  difeovered 

that  this  mufcle  does  not  belong  to  the  uvula,  but  to  the 
tuba  Euftachiana.  It  rifes  from  the  os  fphenoides,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  fore-part  of  the  palate.- 

-  Salpingo-Ph Aryngjei.  Thefe  mufcles  are 

fixed  by  one  extremity  partly  to  the  fphenoidal  fide  of  the 
bony  portion  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  partly  to  the  neareft 
foft  portion  of  the  fame  tube  ;  thence  it  runs  towards  the 
external  wing  of  the  apophyfis  pterygoides,  into  which 
one  portion  of  the  mufcle  is  inferted  ;  the  other  portion 
runs  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  and  turns  round  to  the 
forked  extremity  thereof  as  over  a  pulley,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  inferted  in  the  feptum  palati  near  the  uvula. 

• -  Salpingo-St  aphilinus,  called  alfo  pcrijlapi* 

linus  ext  emus.  See  Circumflexus  Palati. 

-  Spinalis.  See  Durje  m A'vris  arteries. 

SPHINCTER  ANI.  Conflriftor  ani ;  cutaneus ;  cuticu- 
lofus.  The  sphincter  of  the  anus,  from  atpiylx,  con- 
flringo,  to  /hut.  The  extremity  of  the  anus  is  furrounded 
by  the  fpindler  which  arifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  os 
coccygis,  and  its  fibres  feparating,  furrounds  the  anus ,  and 
terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

Sphincter  Gulje.  See  Sphincter  oesophagi. 

— —  La  bio  rum,  called  alfo  conjlritrtor  labiorum  :  or¬ 
bicularis  ;  ofculatorius  mufculus.  The  sphincter  off 
the  lips.  The  mufcle  furrounds  the  lips  with  orbicular 
fibres,  and  when  it  a£Is  it  corrugates  them.  It  is  an  an- 
tagonift  to  all  the  other  mufcles  of  the  lips ,  keeping  them 
in  order,  and  allowing  them  an  equal  balance. 

-  (Esophagi.  The  sphincter  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  or  gula.  See  (Esophagus. 

-  Vaginje.  The  sphincter  of  the  vagina. 

Juft  within  the  vagina  we  obferve  this  [phinfter  mufcle  ; 
it  is  two  planes  of  circular  fibres  that  come  partly  from 
the  perinaeum  and  partly  from  the  fphin£ler  ani ;  they 
furround  the  vagina,  and  are  loft  in  the  fibres  of  the 
crura  clitoridis.  Its  office  is  to  bring  the  perimeum  clofer 
to  the  bones,  and  fo  embrace  the  penis  in  coitu. 

-  Vesicle.  The  sphincter  of  the  bladder 

is  a  feries  of  tranfverfe  fibres  running  crofs-wife  under 
the  ftraight  fibres  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  a  circular 
manner. 

SPICA.  A  spike.  It  is  a  part  of  a  ftalk  thick  fet 
with  flowers  or  fruit,  fo  as  to  form  an  acute  cone.  For 
that  called  mas,  fee  Lavandula  Latifolia.— * 
FjEmina,  and  Vulgaris,  fee  Lavandula  An- 
gustifolia.— Indica,  and  Nardi,  fee  NardUS 
Indica. — Celtica,  fee  Nardus  Celtica. — Hor- 
tulana,  fee  Stjechas. — Brevis,  fee  Alopecu- 
ros.  Spica  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  bandage,  which  is  of 
three  kinds ;  and  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  an 
ear  of  corn. 

Spica  Inguinalis.  It  is  a  bandage  ufed  for  the 
cure  of  an  inteftinal  hernia,  a  diflocation  of  the  thigh, 
and  a  fracture  of  the  os  ilei.  It  is  either  fingle  or  double 

headed 
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headed ;  the  Tingle  is  twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  three 
fingers  broad  ;  the  end  is  placed  on  the  os  ilei  of  the  found 
fide ;  hence  the  head  of  the  roller  pafles  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  belly  and  the  hip,  then  to  the  black  part  of  the 
thigh,  comes  up  between  the  thighs,  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  groin,  and  fo  over  the  back  where  it  begun ;  pin  the 
bandage  to  the  corriprefs  on  the  groin,  and  fiuifhby  a  turn 
or  two  round  the  belly.  When  applied  to  one  groin  only 
it  is  called  [pica  inguinalis  fimplex.  When  the  finiple 
fpica  hath  two  heads,  place  the  middle  part  at  the  pe- 
rinxum,  from  whence  the  heads  afcend  obliquely  to  the 
hip,  from  whence  they  pafs  behind  and  before  to  the 
other  hip. 

Spica  Inguinalis  Duplex.  The  double  inguinal 
[pica.  It  is  ufed  when  a  rupture*  &c.  is  in  both  groins. 
It  is  double  headed,  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  three 
inches  broad.  Its  middle  is  fixed  on  the  loins,  aild 
brought  round  the  belly,  where  the  ends  are  changed ; 
then  they  go  round  the  outfide  of  the  thighs,  pafs  under 
the  buttocks,  and  afcend  on  each  groin  •,  there,  having 
fecured  the  drefiing,  they  afcend  over  the  ofia  ilia  to 
their  beginning,  where  the  heads  are  again  changed  and 
brought  round  to  the  belly,  where  they  are  again  chang¬ 
ed,  and  then  they  defcend  on  each  fide  of  the  fcrotum, 
and  go  round  the  buttocks  to  each  groin,  and  fo  to  the 
belly,  where  they  are  again  changed,  and  then  they 
afceqd  to  the  ofia  ilia.  This  direction  muft  be  repeated 
bfteii. 

— • — -  Simplex.  It  is  a  bandage,  fo  called  from  its 
fefemblance  to  an  ear  of  corn.  Some  call  it  geranium. 
If  is  a  common  roller,  about  five  ells  long,  and  three 
fingers  in  breath,  rolled  up  with  one  head.  When  it  is 
tolled  up  with  two  heads  it  is  called  fpica'-duplex. 
SPIGELIA.  See  Anthelmia. 

SPINA.  The  spine.  It  is  divided  into  true  and  falfe 
vertebra.  The  true  are  twenty-four  in  number,  viz.  feven 
of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  back,  and  five  of  the  loins; 
Each  vertebra  is  compofed  of  its  body  and  procefles. 
The  body  is  the  thick  anterior  part,  which  is  convex  be¬ 
fore  and  concave  behind,  and  moft  horizontal  and  plain 
both  above  and  below.  The  furfnees  of  two  contiguous 
vertebra  are  covered  with  a  cartilage.  There  is  a  liga¬ 
ment,  compofed  of  concentrical  curved  fibres,  which  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  vertebra;, 
befides  which  there  is  a  ftrong  ligament,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  edges  of  the  vertebra,  whofe  fibres  decuffate 
each  other  in  the  form  of  an  X.  From  each  fide  of  the 
body  of  each  vertebra,  a  bony  ridge  is  produced  back¬ 
wards  and  to  a  fide,  from  the  pofterior  extremity  of  which 
one  flanting  procefs  arifes,  and  another  defeends  :  the 
fmooth  fide  of  each  of  thefe  four  procefles  (which  are 
Called  the  oblique)  is  covered  with  a  cartilage,  and  the 
two  inferior  oblique  procefles  of  each  vertebra  are  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  two  fuperior  oblique  procefles  of  the  vertebra 
below.  From  between  the  fuperior  and  inferior  oblique 
procefles  of  each  fide  the  vertebra  is  ftretched  out  laterally, 
and  forms  a  procefs  called  tranfverfe.  From  the  pofterior 
root  of  the  two  oblique  and  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs,  on 
each  fide,  a  broad  oblique  bony  plate  is  extended  back¬ 
ward  ;  where  thefe  meet,  the  fpinal  procefs  rifes,  and 
Hands  out  backwards.  Thefe  feven  procefles  form  the 
pofterior  parts  of  the  vertebra,  and  are  hollow  at  their 
anterior  middle  part,  which  cavity  joined  with  that  on  the 
back  part  of  the  bodies,  make  a  great  canal  which  anfwers 
to  another  in  the  vertebra  above  and  below,  for  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis.  There  are  two  femicircular  notches  be¬ 
longing  to  each  vertebra,  which  coincide  with  two  fimilar 
notches  in  the  adjoining  vertebra  ;  through  thefe  foramina, 
(which  are  placed  immediately  behind  the  body  of  the 
vertebrae)  the  fpinal  nerves  pafs  out. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  are  concave  above  and  convex 
below  ;  they  are  flat  forward  and  behind.  Their  fpinal 
procefles  are  bifid  to  allow  a  more  convenient  infertion  for 
the  mufcles.  The  tranfverfe  procefles  are  fhort  and  ge¬ 
nerally  bifid,  the  root  having  a  hole  for  the  fecure  paflage 
of  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein.  The  oblique  procefles 
are  quite  horizontal.  The  rotatory  motions  of  the  head 
are  not  entirely  performed  by  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebra 
(as  is  nioftly  imagined),  but  they  are  greatly  aflifted  by 
the  reft  of  the  [pine ;  for  the  rotation  of  any  two  verte¬ 
brae  is  inconfiderable,  yet  it  is  not  fo  when  we  confider 
them  all  together ;  befides,  if  this  rotation  was  betwixt 
the  firft  and  fecond  only*  as  we  are  capable  of  rotating 
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the  head  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  fo  great  a  degree  of  mdtibti 
would  have  deftroyed  the  fpinal  marrow  of  that  part. 

The  dorfal  vertebra  are  of  a  middle  fize  betwixt  the 
cervical  and  lumbal,  and  are  flattened  laterally  by  the 
preflure  of  the  ribs,  which  are  inferted  into  fmdll  cavities 
in  the  Tides  of  thefe  vertebrae.  The  ribs  are  articulated 
betwixt  two  vertebrae,  except  in  the  firft,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth,  where  the  cavity  for  their  reception  is  entirely 
formed  in  the  faid  vertebra.  (  .  , 

The  lumbar  vertebrae  are  iarger  than  the  other's ;  the 
cartilages  between  them  are  thicker,  and  the  fpinal  and 
oblique  procefles  ftronger,  which  is  neceflary  as  they 
have  a  greater  quantity  of  motion,  and  are  the  moft  ex-* 
pofed  in  injuries  offered  to  the  [pine. 

The  falfe  vertebrae  are  divided  into  two  bones,  viz.  the 
os  facrum  and  os  coccygis. 

Upon  the  [pine,  particularly  in  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  are  found  a  number  of  lymphatic  .veflels 
and  glands. 

Spina  Alba.  The  white-thorn  tree,  alfo  called 
oxyacantha ,  mefpilus  apii  folio  fylvejtris  fpinofa.  Haw¬ 
thorn.  It  is  the  cratagus  oxyacantha ,  Linn.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  hedges  :  its  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
and  have  been  rifeful  in  {Lengthening  weak  ftomachs  by 
ufing  them  in  the  manner  of  tea  dr  an  infufion.  For  that 
called - Acida.  See  Berberis. 

— - —  Arabic  a.  See  Carduus  Spinossissimus. 

• -  Asgyptiaca.  See  AcacIa. 

-  Burghi  Monspeliensis.  See  Alaternus. 

-  Cervina  Solutiva  Infectoria.  See 

Rhamnus. 

— —  Hirci.  See  Tragacantha. 

— . .  Purgatrix.  See  Hippophtes. 

— —  Solsticialis.  See  Calcitrapa  Offici¬ 
nalis. 

— —  Bifida,  alfo  called  hydrops  medulla  fpinalis. 
Hydrocele  fpinalis  hydrorachitis.  Sagar  fays  that  it  is 
a  true  dropfy  of  the  thecae  fpinalis.  It  is  a  tumor 
of  the  colour  of  the  Ikin,  and  is  feated  upon  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  neck,  back,  or  loins,  or  on  the  futures  of 
the  ikull.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  procefles  of  the 
fpine  being  wanting,  where  it  appears ;  and  is  known  by 
its  fituation,  its  being  always  there  at  the  birth  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  its  watery  contents,  and  the  palfy,  which  ufually 
attends  it.  Dr.  Cullen  names  in  Hydrorachitis, 
which  fee. 

This  diforder  is  incurable.  For  the  moft  part  thofe 
children  on  whom  thefe  tumors  are  found,  die  in  a  day 
or  two.  If  this  tumor  is  opened,  death  is  fpeedily  the 
confequence.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  profeflor  of  midwifery  in 
London,  gave  a  drawing  which  was  a  cafe  of  this  kind, 
and  with  which  the  child  livid  four  months,  but  at  length 
died  in  convulfions.  Mr.  Warner  gives  an  inftance  of 
this  diforder  in  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  old.  See  his 
Cafes  in  Surgery.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  502. 

— —  Ventosa,  called  alfo  [pin a  ventoftas ,  f  deratio 
offts ,  cancer  offs,  gangrana  offs ,  fphacelus  offs ,  tere¬ 
do,  fungus  articuli ,  and  by  fome  French  authors  ex- 
oftofs.  When  children  are  the  fubjecds  of  this  difeafe, 
M.  Severinus  calls  it  padarthrocace.  With  us  it  is  often 
called  a  white  fwelling.  Spina  feems  to  have  been  a 
term  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  this  diforder,  becaufe, 
it  occafions  a  pricking  in  the  flefh  like  the  pundture 
of  thorns,  and  the  epithet  ventofa  is  added,  becaufe 
upon  touching  the  tumor,  it  feems  to  be  filled  with 
wind,  though  this  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  diftenfion.  The 
late  Mr.  Sharp  fays,  that  the  fpina  ventofa  is  a  caries  of  a 
bone,  attended  with  an  internal  corruption  of  its  whole 
fubftance,  and  generally  arifing  from  a  putrefadfion  of 
the  marrow,  by  which  the  periofteum  and  ligaments,  as 
well  as  the  bone,  are  wholly  deftroyed. 

Mr.  Pott  divides  this  diforder  into  the  hydrops  articuli, 
the  fungus  articuli,  or  thickening  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  bone.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  or  the  hydrops  articuli,  very  often  comes  on  fudden- 
ly,  is  of  fhort  duration,  and  goes  off  as  fuddenly ;  it  often 
happens  in  a  relaxed  habit,  from  a  want  of  lymphatic  ab- 
forption,  from  relaxation,  from  an  obftrudtion  in  the 
lymphatic  circulation  in  the  joint ;  it  fometimes  happens 
in  rheumatic  habits.  The  fecond  is  generally  known 
by  the  uniform  fwelling  of  the  parts  growing  very  hard, 
fo  as  deftroy  all  diftindtion  5  and  laftly,  by  an  inflexibi- 
1  lity  i  this  ufttally  ends  in  the  amputation. 
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fir.  White,  in  his  Prelent  Practice  of  Surgery,  page  64. 
fays  that  this  diforder  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a  tu¬ 
mor,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
bone,  and  gradually  enlarges  its  fubftance.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  hard,  and  without  much  pain  5  fometimes  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  it  were  puffed  up  with  air,  and  is  attended  with 
fhooting  pricking  painsj  from  which  indications  it  has  its 
name*  It  gradually  extends  itfelf  to  the  periofteum  and 
integuments  which  cover  or  lie  near  the  part  affedted, 
and,  in  the  end,  produces  ail  ulcer  of  the  mofl  flubborn 
kind.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  cylindrical  bones  ;  it  af- 
fedts  alio  thole  of  the  head,  face,  neck,  back,  and  cheft, 
though  the  former  are  the  molt  frequent  feats  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  molt  mifchievous  when  fixed  on  the  heads 
and  proceffes  of  bones. 

It  may  be  caufed  by  a  fcorbutic,  fcrophulous,  or  vene¬ 
real  acrimony,  a  fie  cling  the  lamellae,  or  medullary  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  bone  *,  or  by  injury  done  to  the  correfpond- 
ing  vefl'els  between  the  periolteum,  lamellae,  and  medulla, 
from  external  violence* 

In  the  milder  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  external  injury,  cold  applications  with  Gou¬ 
lard’s  water  of  acetated  ammonia,  and  the  like,  in  its 
early  ftage,  have  been  of  great  fervice.  When  it  arifes 
from  acrimony  in  a  moderate  degree,  an  alterative  eourfe, 
with  mercurial  ointment,  decodtion  of  farfaparilla,  or  of 
the  woods,  together  with  an  acefcent  and  milk-diet,  have 
been  known  to  reftrain  its  progrefs.  Accidents  are  ge¬ 
nerally  confined  to  the  external  lamellae,  and  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  difeafes  of  great  depth  in  the  cylindrical  bones,  unlefs 
there  is  fome  predifpofing  caule  in  the  habit,  which  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  furgeon  to  attend  to.  When  the  fuper- 
incumbent  parts  begin  to  be  difcoldured,  and  are  troubled 
with  pricking  pain  and  burning  heat,  an  ulcer  is  certainly 
forming  withoutfide  the  bone  :  at  that  time,  an  opening 
ftiould  be  made  fufficient  to  lay  bare  the  difeafed  part  ; 
if  it  is  of  moderate  extent,  a  cailllic  may  be  applied  ; 
otherwife,  the  knife  will  anfwer  better.  Perforation,  as 
diredled  in  the  carious  ulcer,  then  becomes  expedient : 
and  fuch  dreffmgs  are  to  be  applied,  as  will  tend  to  ab- 
forb  the  difeharge,  and  reftrain  the  flefn  from  growing 
over  the  denuded  bone,  until  the  difeafed  part  is  i'epa- 
rated,  or  the  difeharge'  is  dried  up.  When  the  whole  of 
the  fubftance  is  difeafed,  particularly  in  or  near  a  joint, 
amputation  is  the  only  remedy;  but  it  is  j-uftly  obferved 
by  Monf.  Le  Dran,  that  the  operation  fhould  not  be  per¬ 
formed  upon  the  bone  which  is  difeafed. 

.SPINACH  I  A,  )  alfo  called  olus  Hifpanicum,  lapathum 

SPINACIA,  S  hortenfe.  Common  spinage.  It 
is  only  ufed  at  the  table,  andconfidered  as  verytender,  con¬ 
taining  only  a  fmall  portion  of  nutritious  matter,  but  if 
freely  eaten  it  is  laxative,  diuretic,  and  cooling.  See  Raii 
Hift.  For  that  called  fragtfera ,  fee  Chenopodio 
morus  major. 

SPINAE  VENTOSITAS.  See  Spina  ventosa. 
SPINALES  COLLI  MINORES.  See  Interspi- 

KALES  MUSC. 

Spinales  Lumborum.  Thefe  are  fome  fafciculi  which 
run  up  from  the  fuperior  falfe  [pines  of  the  os  facrum 
to  the  lower  fpinal  apophyfes  of.  the  loins,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fo  many  [pinales  lumborum  majores. 
There  are  alfo  fome  [pinales  minores  between  the  fpinal 
•apophyfes  of  the  loins,  and  tranfverfales  minores,  be¬ 
tween  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes,  which  are  fometimes  of 
a  confiderable  breadth. 

SPINALIS  ARTERIA.  There  are  two  [pinal  arti- 
teries ,  one  anterior  and  one  pofterior,  both  produced 
by  the  vertebrales ;  each  of  which,  as  foon  as  it  enters  into 
the  cranium,  fends  out  a  fmall  branch,  by  the  union  of 
which  the  pofterior  [pinalis  is  formed.  Afterwards  the 
vertebrales  advancing  to  the  apophyfis  bafilaris  of  the  os 
occipitis,  detach  backwards  two  other  fmall  branches, 
which  likewife  meet,  and  by  their  union  form  the  [pinalis 
anterior.  Thefe  [pinal  arteries  run  down  on  the  fore  and 
back  fides  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  by  fmall  tranfverfe 
ramifications  communicate  with  thofe  which  the  inter- 
coftal  and  lumbar  arteries  fend  to  the  fame  part. 

Spinalis  Colli.  This  mufcle  rifes,  one  on  each  fide, 
from  the  fpines  of  the  feven  uppermoft  vertebra?  of  the 
back,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fpines  of  the  five  lower 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  See  Spinalis  Musculus. 

- Dorsi  major.  It  is  a  long  flender  mufcle 

lying  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  extremities  of  the  fpinal 


apophyfes  of  the  back.  It  is  commonly  called  femifpi- 
nalis. 

Spinalis  Dorsi  minor.  Thefe  mufcles  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  fome  go  laterally  from  the  extremity  of  one  fpinal 
apophyfis  to  another,  being  often  mixed  with  the  fhort 
fafciculi  of  the  [pinalis  major;  the  reft  lie  direcllv  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  of  two  neighbouring  fpinal  ape- 
phyfes,  being  feparated  from  their  fellows  on  the  other 
fide  by  the  fpinal  ligament.  See  Spinalis  Mus¬ 
culus. 

— —  Musculus.  This  mufcle,  and  its  fellow  on 
the  onpofite  fide,  rife  tendinous  from’  the  fpinal  pro- 
cefles,  and  run  to  be  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  pre¬ 
cedes.  It  is  dillinguifhed  into  /pinalis  eollii  and  [pinalis 
dor/.  It  goes  in  this  manner  as  high  as  the  fpinal  procefs 
of  the  fecond  vertebra. 

SPINOSA.  See  Spina  bifida,  and  HYDRORA¬ 
CHITIS. 

SPINOSUM  SYRIACUM.  See  Alhagi. 

SPIRAL  A  AFRICANA,  called  alfo  eyonymus  Virginia 
rlbcfii folio.  African  meadow-sweet.  A  fpecies 
of  the  pentaridria  monogynia  clafs  ;  .feveral  fpecies  of 
which  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  For 
that  called  Spiraia  ulmaria,  fee  Ulmaria. 

SPIRITkJS.  Spirit.  Any  fine  volatile  fubftance 
which  exhales  from  bodies  in  a  given  degree  of  heat  is 
called  fpirit ;  hence,  by  a  fort  of  imaginary  analogy,  the:' 
nervous  fluid  hath  been  called  / pint ,  and  is  generally 
termed  the  animal  fpirit.  Spirit  in  the  human  body  is 
fpoken  of  under  the  different  characters  of  natural,  vital, 
and  animal.  The  firft  are  laid  to  prefide  over  the  digeftion 
of  the  aliment,  and  the  elaboration  of  chyle,  or  the  na¬ 
tural  adtions.  The  fecond  over  the  motion  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  or  the  vital  actions.  The  third  over  the  ani¬ 
mal  actions,  as  fenfation,  voluntary  motion,  &c. 

This  term  fpiritus  is  alfo  added  to  many  products,  as 
fps.  Atthereus — Vim  AEthereus,  fee  ./Ether  ; — Cam¬ 
phors  Tartar. — Vin.  Camph.  fee  C amphora; — Coch- 
learire,  fee  Cochlear ia; — Cornu  Cervi  — Sal.  Aram. 
— Sal  Amm.  D. — Sal  Ammon.  Cauftic.* — Sal  Amm.  cum 
Calce  viva — Vol.  Arom.  fee  Alcali. — Vini. — Vin. 
tenuioris. — Vin.  redtif.  fee  Vinui.i  adustum. — Sal 
Marin,  coag  - — Glauberi,  feeMARiKUM  sal.— Nitr. — 
Nitr.  Glaub. — Dulcis,  fee  Nitrum. — Vol.  foetid,  fee 
Asa  foetida. — Minerale,  fee  Aer. 

In  botany  it  is  that  volatile  part  in  the  effential  oil  of 
plants  to  which  their  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte  is  owing. 
It  is  alfo  called  reflor  fpiritus. 

In  pharmacy  there  are  many  different  fubjedts  to  which 
the  name  of  fpirit  is  given  ;  but  they'  are  chiefly  the  fpirit i 
obtained  by  fermentation,  which  feem  to  be  the  only  pro¬ 
per  ones ;  thofe  that  are  formed  of  a  faturate  folution  of 
volatile  alkaline  falts  in  water  are  more  properly  folutionS 
than  fpirits.  The  fermented  vegetable  fpirit ,  commonly 
called  vinous  fpirit ,  is  water  fo  impregnated  with  the  oili- 
nefs  of  a  vegetable,  that  it  will  burn  all  away.  See  Vl- 
num  Adustum. 

Spir.  AEther.  vitriol  comp.  See  Liquor 
mineralis  anod.  Hoffmanni. 

-  Mindereri.  Mindererus’s  spirit.  Am- 

moniacus  vegetabilis  fal,  now  aqua  ammonia  ace- 
tata.  Take  of  ammonia  J  ij.  diftilled  vinegar,  four 
pints,  or  quantity  fufficient  that  the  ammonia  may  be 
faturated.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

To  hit  the  neutralized  point  is  difficult ;  but  the  beft 
way  of  trying  it  is  to  ftain  a  thick  writing  paper  on  one 
fide  with  the  blue  called  lachmus  or  archil,  and  on  the 
other  fide  with  red,  by  mixing  as  much  diluted  fpirit  of 
fait  in  the  lachmus  as  will  redden  it ;  then  dip  this  paper 
into  the  mixture  which  is  to  be  neutral,  and  if  the  alcali  is 
predominant,  the  red  fide  will  turn  blue ;  if  the  acid  pre¬ 
vails  the  blue  fide  will  become  red,  and  no  change  is 
produced  if  the  mixture  is  neutral.  The  fpiritus  Minde- 
reri  is  analagous  to  the  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  medici¬ 
nal  qualities,  but  is  fomewhat  more  penetrating.  From 
3  ii.  to  ^  fs.  is  the  ufual  dofe  when  perfpiration  is  to  be 
excited  ;  or  it  may  be  taken  from  ^  fs.  to  J  ii. 

—  Salis  ammoniac  1.  See  Aq.  ammonia:. 

-  Salis  ammoniaci  cum  calce.  See  Aqua 

ammonia:  pur-e. 

-  Salis  ammoniaci  dulcis.  See  Spiritus 

ammonia:,  and  all  under  Alcali. 

SPISSAMENTA.  See  Stymmata, 
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SPLANCHNIC  A,  from  <ror\ctyvov,  an  cntrail  or  bowel. 
Medicines  appropriated  to  the  difeafes  of  the  bowels  or 
vifcera. 

SPLANCIINOLOGIA.  Splanchnology,  It  treats- 
'of  all  the  vifcera  in  the  head,  bread:,  or  belly. 

SPLEN,  velLiEN.  The  spleen,  or  milt.  Hippo¬ 
crates  calls  it  the  left  liver.  Ariftotle  calls  it  the  left  or 
Bastard  liver.  Some  of  the  ancients  called  \t  fom.es  ven- 
triculi ,  fuel  to  the  ftomach  ;  becaufe  they  fay  its  office  and 
fituation  is  to  the  ftomach  as  a  furtiace  to  a  copper,  that 
it  warms  the  ftomach.  The  fplecn  is  fituated  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  laterally,  in  the  cavity  between  the  falfe 
ribs  and  the  fpine.  It  is  of  a  long  oval  figure,  about  feven 
fingers  breadth  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  It 
is  generally  of  a  livid  or  a  black  red  colour,  and  very  lax. 

It  is  compofed  of  three  fides,  the  convex  is  next  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  concave  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  fulcus 
where  the  fplenic  veffels  enter,  and  divides  the  fplecn  into 
an  under  anterior  and  upper  pollerior  part.  It  receives 
the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach  on  its  concave  part. 
It  takes  a  coat  from  the  peritoneum.  At  the  fiffure  in 
the  inferior  edge  the  veffels  enter  varioufly,  fome  in  the 
middle  and  others  in  the  extremities ;  thefe  veffels  fend 
branches  to  tire  ftomach,  they  are  called  vafa  brevia. 
Haller  fays  that  it  is  compofed  wholly  of  arteries  and 
veins,  and  that  its  ufe  is  to  afford  the  liver  due  fupplies 
of  blood.  See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  left.  26.  Caflerius, 
Ruyfch  and  Winllow. 

SPLENALGIA,  vel  Splenica.  Pain  in  the  fpleen, 
or  its  region. 

Splenalgia  Suppuratori a.  Inflammation  of 
the  fpleen,  tending  to  or  ending  in  a  fuppuration. 

SPLENIA.  Compresses.  The  ancients  called  them 
fplenia,  becaufe  they  often  refembled  the  fpleen  in  fhape. 
And  they  are  called  compreffes,  becaufe  they  keep  other 
dreffmgs  tight  and  firm.  They  are  made  of  lint,  tow, 
and  folded  rags.  Their  principal  ufes  are  to  cherifh 
the  natural  beat  of  the  part,  or  to  keep  out  the  cold:  to 
fecure  the  dreffmgs  under  them ;  to  convey  liquid  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  difordered  part,  and  to  continue  them  longer 
thereon  5  to  fill  up  inequalities  and  depreflions,  fo  that 
the  dreffmgs  may  be  fecured  ;  and,  laftly,  to  prevent  the 
fkin  from  being  irritatedby  the  ftrifture  of  the  bandages. 

SPLENICA.  See  Splenalgia. 

Splenica  arteria.  The  splenic  artery  paffes 
downwards  and  to  the  left  fide,  behind  the  upper  edge  of 
the  pancreas,  to  which  it  gives  branches  j  afterwards  it 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  which  enter  the  fifl'ure  in  the 
infide  of  the  fpleen.  Before  they  enter  the  fpleen  they 
give  off  the  vafa  brevia,  and  the  gaftrica  finiftra,  which 
is  the  largeft  of  the  vafa  brevia; 

-— ™  Vena.  The  splenic  vein  isdneof  thedivifions 
of  the  vena  portae  ventralis.  It  runs  tranfverfely  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  firft  under  the  duodenum,  and  then 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  pancreas  near  the  poftcrior 
edge  ;  in  its  courle  it  gives  off  feveral  branches.  It  ter¬ 
minates  after  by  a  winding  courfe,  in  which  it  fends 
branches  to  the  fpleen.  Laftly,  it  reaches  the  fifl'ure  of 
the  fpleen,  which  it  enters,  and  runs  through  its  whole 
length  by  feveral  branches,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fplenic  artery. 

SPLENITIS,  from  mrXw,  the  fpleen,  infiammath fplenisvel 
lienis.  An  inflammation  or  a  tumor  of  the  spleen. 
Splenitis  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  vein  in  the  left  hand  which 
is  called  falvatella,  the  fellow  to  which  in  the  right  hand 
is  called  jecoraria.  Dr.  Cullen  places  the  fplenitis,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  fpleen,  as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  pyrexia;, 
•and  order  phlcgmafiae.  See  Inflammatio  Splenis. 

SELENIUM.  See  Asplenium. 

SPLENIUS,  called  alfo  triangularis,  and  mafloidaus 
Superior  Sec  Mastoid.eus  Muse.  It  rifes  from  the 
ligamentum  colli,  a  little  below  the  firft  tranfverfe  line  of 
the  os  occipitis,  from  the  lower  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and 
five  upper  dorfal  vertebra;,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pofte- 
rior  part  and  whole  length  of  the  maftoid  procefs,  and 
into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas  and  dentata,  ferving 
to  bend  the  neck  backwards.  Albinus  divides  this  into 
two  mufcles,  viz.  the  fplenius  capitis,  and  the  fplenius 
colli ;  but  this  divifion  is  quite  unneceffary. 

SPLENOCELE.  A  rupture  of  the  fpleen. 

SPODION.  See  Saccharum. 

SPODIUM  ARABUM.  Burnt  ivory,  Cinerulam , 
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e bur.  Ivory  is  the  tufts  of  elephants,  which  often  grow  to 
feven  feet  in  length,  and  at  their  bafis  are  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thigh  ;  one  of  them  will  fometimes  weigh  one 
hundred  and  fixty  pounds.  The  African  ivory  turns  yel¬ 
low  with  keeping ;  the  Ceylon  ivory  keeps  its  whitenefs 
longeft.  The  fhavings  are  boiled  in  water,  and  thus  a 
jelly  is  formed,  which  hath  the  fame  effe&s  as  the  jelly 
of  hartfhorn ;  the  African  ivory  abounds  moft  with  oil 
and  fait,  the  qualities  of  which  are  not  different  from 
thole  obtained  from  hartfhorn.  When  ivory  is  burnt  to 
blacknefs,  it  is  called  'ivory  black  and  velvet  black. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  burnt  allies,  metalline  calces,  and 
a  compofition  of  white  lead  and  oil,  called  putty,  and  is 
likewife  called  dbaiji's. 

Spodium  Gr^ecorum.  See  Album  Gr2ecum. 
SPOLIARIUM.  See  Apodyterium. 
SPONDYLIUM.  See  Pastinaca. 

SPONGIA.  Sponge.  It  is  fomewhat  like  a  fungus \ 
it  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  fea  ;  it  is  very  bibulous, 
of  a  foft  fubftance,  full  of  perforations,  and  elaftic.  It  is 
brought  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  :  the  beft  is  faid  to  be 
got  in  the  Archipelago.  Thole  pieces  which  are  full  of 
fine  perforations  are  called  males,  and  of  thefe  the  hardeft 
are  called  tragi ;  the  contrary  are  Called  female. 

It  is  ufed  inftead  of  flannels,  in  applying  fomentations, 
for  it  keeps  the  heat  longer ;  for  tents  to  dilate  wounds, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  dipped  in  hot  bee’s  wax,  then  fqueezed 
hard  until  it  is  cold,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  proper 
fize&  for  pledgets,  to  be  applied  over  the  lint  which  is 
laid  on  the  ftump  after  amputating  a  limb.  It  adheres 
ftrongly  to  the  mouths  of  wounded  vefl'els,  and  when  re¬ 
tained  by  proper  comprefiion  it  has  prevented  confider- 
able  bleedings,  preferable  to  agaric,  or  puff-ball  ;  and  in 
fcrofulous  diforders,  and  cutaneous  foulneffes,  for  which 
end  it  is  reduced,  by  lightly  burning  it,  to  a  black  powder, 
which  is  given  in  dofes  from  gr.  x.  to  3  i.  two  or  three 
times  a  day:  its  virtues,  which  render  it  ufeful  in  thefe 
diforders,  depend  on  a  volatile,  animal,  alkaline  fait,  with 
which  it  abounds,  and  the  oil  of  the  fponge  united. 

It  has  been  particularly  celebrated  for  removing  that 
large  fwelling  of  the  neck,  termed  bronchocele,  andDerby- 
fhire  throat,  which  is  probably  of  a  fcrofulous  nature. 

When  fponge  is  cut  in  fmall  pieces  and  freed  from  the 
ftony  matters  which  are  lodged  in  it,  it  is  burnt  in  a  clofe 
earthen  veflel  until  it  is  black  and  friable,  and  when  being 
powdered  in  a  ftone  or  a  glafs  mortar,  it  is  kept  in  a  clofe 
phial  for  ufe.  The  burning  ihould  be  difeontinued  as  fooft 
as  the  matter  becomes  thoroughly  black;  as  the  outfide 
of  a  large  quantity  will  be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the 
middle  is  much  affefled,  the  beft  method  is,  to  cut  it  in 
fmall  pieces,  and  keep  it  continually  itirring  in  fuch  a 
machine  as  coffee  is  roafted  in. 

Except  the  bags  of  the  filkworm,  more  volatile  alkaline 
fait  is  obtained  from  fponge  than  from  any  other  matter. 
By  boiling  the  fponge  in  water,  it  gives  out  a  portion  of 
fea-falt ;  by  burning  it  to  allies,  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait;  the  fame  as  is  obtained  from  the  fea- 
falt.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Spongia  solis.  See  Bononiensis  lapis. 

SPONGIOSUM  OS.  A  name  for  the  os  ethmoides . 
The  o[fa  fpongiofa  inferiora  are  two  oblong  bones  lying 
loofe  between  the  anterior  and  pofterior  noftrils  ;  they  are 
glued  to  the  upper  maxillary  bones  and  are  convex  to¬ 
wards  the  feptum  nafi,  while  on  the  oppofite  fide,  which 
faces  the  finus  maxillaris,  they  are  concave.  They  have 
each  two  proceffes  on  their  upper  edge;  the  pofterior  co¬ 
vers  part  of  the  maxillary  finus  ;  the  inferior  joining  with 
the  os  unguis,  compofes  part  of  the  dudfus  lachrymalis. 
The  ojja  fpongiofa  fuperiora,  fee  Ethmoides  Os. 

SPONSA  SOLIS.  See  Ros  solis,  and  Calen¬ 
dula. 

SPORADICI.  Sporadic  diseases.  Such  dif¬ 
eafes  as  reign  in  the  fame  places  and  time ;  here  and  there 
one  or  a  very  few  perfons  only  being  their  fubjedbs.  Such 
difeafes  are  neither  endemic,  epidemic,  or  contagious. 
SPUMA  ARGENTI.  See  Cathimia. 

SPUTUM.  Spit.  This  name  is  given  to  whatever 
comes  from  the  mouth ;  but  it  is  properly  confined  to 
what  is  excreted  by  coughing  Bloody  fpit  is  when  the 
blood-veffels  in  the  lungs  are  eroded,  and  in  this  cafe,  a 
cough  attends.  Salt  acrid  fpit  endangers  an  erofion  in 
the  lungs.  Bitter,  or  fait  fpit,  is  from  a  mixture  of  bile. 

8  H  Sweet 
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Sweet  fpit  is  From  concocted  phlegm  ;  fetid  [ pit  is  from 
a  putrefadlion  of  the  humours  of  which  it  is  compofed  ; 
purulent  / pit  is  from  a  phthiiis  approaching  or  begun.  See 
Profper  Alpinus’s  Praffages. 

SQUALOR.  See  Auchmos. 

SQUAMARIA.  See  Orobanche. 

SQUILLA  CRANGON.  See  Crangon. 

SQpINANTHUM.  See  Juncus  Odoratus. 

STACHYS.  See  Marrubium  Verticillatum. 

Ipor  that  called  fcetida,  fee  Galeopsis; - paluftris, 

feePANAX  CoLONI- 

STACTE.  See  Myrrh  a. 

STACTICON.  See  Enstacton. 

STAGMA.  A  liquor  expofed  to  diftillation ;  alfo  a 
name  for  the  vitriolic  acid. 

STAMINA.  Alfo  called  chives',  they  are  thofe  fen¬ 
der  threads  winch  encompafs  the  llyle  in  the  centre  of 
flowers,  and  fupport  the  apices  or  fummits  which  contain 
the  male  dull. 

STANNUM.  Tin.  Alfo  called  plumbum  candidum, 
diaholus  metallorum ,  Jupiter.  It  is  the  lighted:  of  all  the 
metals  •,  the  leaft  Ample,  being  mixed  with  various  liete- 
rogene  particles,  particularly  fulphureous  or  arfenical, 
whence  the  inconveniencies  to  which  its  effayers  are  fub- 
jetted ;  it  is  lefs  fixed  in  the  fire  than  any  other  of  the 
metals;  it  is  foft,  flexible,  and  malleable,  yet  it  increafes 
the  elallicity  of  fome  elaftic  bodies ;  it  is  not  fonorous, 
yet  when  mixed  with  other  metals  their  found  is  increafed; 
it  melts  long  before  ignition,  even  with  a  heat  not  much 
exceeding  boiling  water  ;  in  melting  it  hath  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  metals,  that  it 
crackles  as  it  melts  ;  when  crude,  it  diffolves  only  in  aqua 
regia  ;  but  when  freed  from  its  fulphur,  & c.  by  calcina¬ 
tion,  it  diffolves  even  in  vinegar.  Its  ore  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  bell  is  the  Malacca 
tin,  and  the  next  is  the  Englifli. 

‘Tin  hath  been  extolled  as  a  fpecific  in  diforders  of  the 
uterus  and  lungs,  and  particularly  as  an  antihedbic,  but 
experience  does  not  fupport  its  charadber,  fo  that  it  is 
almoft  thrown  out  of  the  prefent  practice.  Dr.  Alfton 
hath  given  the  filings  of  tin  a  degree  of  reputation  for 
deftroying  worms,  particularly  the  flat  one ;  he  diredbs 
it  to  be  given  in  treacle,  in  dofes  of  from  ^  fs.  to  f  i. 
the  patient  takes  it  in  the  morning  falling ;  the  day  after 
three  dofes  are  taken,  a  purging  draught  Ihould  be  taken. 
Some  have  obferved  that  tin  hath  been  effectual  in  epi- 
lepfies  from  worms  and  from  frights,  and  in  the  chorea 
fandbi  Viti ;  though  not  in  any  other  nervous  diforder. 
In  nervous  diforders  it  fhould  be  finely  powdered  ;  but 
as  a  deftroyer  of  worms,  the  filings  are  moll  effedbual. 

If  tin  is  heated,  it  becomes  fo  brittle,  that  by  agitation, 
when  juft  ready  to  melt,  it  falls  into  a  fine  powxler ;  but 
the  tin  is  more  eafily  powdered  by  rubbing  three  parts  with 
one  of  coralline,  and  pounding  them  together.  See  Lewis’s 
Adat.  A'led.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

STAPEDIS  MUSCULUS.  It  lies  in  a  little  cavity 
of  the  os  petrofum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  head  of  the 
ftapes. 

STAPES.  The  stirrup.  It  is  one  of  the  bones  in 
the  ear,  and  is  thus  named  becaufe  it  is  exadlly  like  a 
Jlirrup.  It  Hands  with  its  bafis  upwards  and  inwards 
upon  the  feneftra  ovalis,  and  at  its  narrower  part  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  infide  of  the  long  procefs  of  the  incus. 
See  Auris. 

ST  APHIS  AGRIA,  called  alfo  pedicularis,  pedicularia, 
aconitum  urens  ricini  fere  foliis  fore  ceruleo  magno ; 
delphinum  plantani  folio.  Stavesacre,  and  louse- 
wort.  It  is  the  Delphinium  Jlaphifagria ,  Linn,  called 
by  the  Arabians  alberas.  It  is  a  plant  with  large  leaves, 
and  blue  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  pods,  containing 
large,  rough,  triangular,  dark-coloured  feeds.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds 
are  brought  to  us;  but  they  are  moil  plentiful  in  Dalma¬ 
tia  and  Iitria. 

•  The  feeds  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  a  naufeous,  bitter, 
burning  tafte.  If  taken  in  dofes  ^rom  ten  grains  to  a 
fcruple,  they  purge  and  vomit  ruggedly,  and  inflame  the 
throat  and  ftomach ;  but  they  are  chiefly  ufed  to  deftroy 
lice.  Their  acrimony  is  partially  extracted  by  water,  to¬ 
tally  by  rectified  fpirit,  but  not  raifed  by  either  in  diftilla¬ 
tion.  Decodlions  of  this  has  been  ufed  for  curing  the  itch. 
The  beft  method  of  ufing  them  for  deftroying  lice,  &c. 


is  to  ftrew  the  fine  powder  on  the  part,  and  to  fecure  it 
with  a  handkerchief,  or  other  proper  bandage  ;  or  if  a 
decodtion  is  more  convenient,  boil  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  powder  may  be  mixed 
with  oatmeal  to  kill  mice  and  rats.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

STAPH YLINI.  Window  calls  by  the  names  flaphy- 
lini ,  and  cpifaphylini,  two  flelhy  ropes  clofeiv  united  to¬ 
gether,  as  if  they  were  but  one  muiolc  ;  but  in  fome  fub- 
jedls  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  very  finfe  white  line. 
They  are  fixed  by  one  extremity  in  the  common  point  of 
the  pofterior  edges  of  the  ofla  palati,  and  from  thence 
they  run  downwards  and  backwards  along  the  middle  of 
the  feptum,  and  alfo  along  the  middle  of  almoft  the  whole 
uvula.  Morgagni  difeovered  them,  and  they  are  called 
by  fome  azygos  ATcrgagni. 

STAPHYLINUS  EXTERNU3.  See  Circum- 

FLEXUS  PALATI. 

-  Gracorum,  and  Sylvestris.  See  Daucus 

VULGARIS. 

STAPHYLOMA.  This  term  comprehends  two  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  eye  ;  one  when  the  tunica  cornea  is  gradu¬ 
ally  rendered  protuberant ;  the  other,  when  the  pupilla 
breaks  forth  upon  the  tunica  cornea,  and  deforms  the 
eye  with  the  tumor,  like  rtf-suxu,  a  grape,  by  which  the 
fight  is  deftroyed.  Thefe  tumors,  from  their  different 
forms  and  fizes,  aflame  different  names  ;  as  mar  gar  it  a , 
myocephalon,  tlavus ,  mylon ,  pornum,  uva ,  or  acinus ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  things 
whence  they  are  named.  Sauvages  fignifies  by  this  word 
a  dropfy  of  the  cornea.  Not  only  the  cornea,  but  alfo 
the  fclerctica,  is  alfo  fometimes  fwelled,  and  occafions 
great  pain  and  violent  inflammation,  which  fometimes 
ends  in  a  fuppuration,  or  a  cancer.  Monf.  St.  Yves  pro- 
pofes  to  extirpate  the  tumor,  and  then  drefs  with  lint 
dipped  in  brandy  and  water  ;  after  which  the  artificial 
eye  maybe  fixed.  If  the  cafe  is  flight,  compreflesof  alum- 
water  may  be  laid  on  and  the  patient  Ihould  lie  continu¬ 
ally  on  his  back.  If  a  wound  is  the  caufe,  try  to  pufii  back 
the  tumor  with  a  probe. 

For  the  moft  part,  the  cure  is  not  undertaken  to  re¬ 
cover  the  fight,  but  only  to  remove  the  deformity  and  the 
bad  fymptoms.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  in.  p.  313,  See. 
Wallis’s  Sauvages’ Nofology  of  the  Eye,  p.  183.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  232. 

ST  APH  Y LOSIS.  A  protuberance  or  protufion  of  the 
choroides  of  the  eye. 

STATIONARIA  FEBRIS.  A  stationary  fe¬ 
ver.  So  Sydenham  calls'  thofe  fevers  which  happen  when 
there  are  certain  general  conftitutions  of  the  years,  which 
owe  their  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  drynefs,  nor  moif- 
ture,  but  rather  depend  upon  a  certain  lecret  and  inex¬ 
plicable  alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  whence  the 
air  becomes  impregnated  with  fuch  kinds  of  effluvia,  as 
fubjedt  the  body  to  particular  diftempers,  fo  long  as  that 
kind  of  conftitution  prevails,  which  after  a  certain  courfe 
of  years  declines  and  gives  way  to  another.  Each  of  thefe 
general  conftitutions  is  attended  with  its  own  proper  and 
peculiar  kind  of  fever  which  never  appears  in  any  other. 

STEATITES.  Vogel  ufes  this  word  to  fignify  cor¬ 
pulency. 

STEATOCELE,  from  nap,  fuct,  and  mxn,  an  hernia. 
A  fpecies  of  hernia  caufed  by  a  coiledlion  of  fuety  matter 
in  the  ferotum. 

STEATOMA,  from  reap,  fuct.  A  fpecies  of  tumor, 
commonly  called  a  wen,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies.  Its  con¬ 
tents  appear  like  fuct ;  it  does  not  yield  to  efcliarotics ; 
but  when  convenient,  is  to  be  removed  with  a  knife.  See 
Ntevus. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  Cafes  in  Surgery,  p.  56,  Sec.  fays, 
u  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  the  Jleatoma  alone  (of  the 
eneyfted  tumors)  that  can  properly  be  called  by  that  name, 
i.  e.  wTen,  all  the  reft  having  fomething  inconfiftent  with 
the  ideas  annexed  to  that  word.  The  febaceous  humour 
generally  undergoes  no  alteration  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  except  a  gradual  increafe  in  fize.  In  general,  all 
ineyfted  tumors,  when  fmall  and  properly  fituated,  may 
be  turned  out  entire,  without  opening  the  cyll,  by  a  crofs 
cut  through  the  teguments,  and  by  railing  up  the  four 
corners.  But  when  the  wen  is  lb  large  that  it  cannot  be 
difledled  out,  another  method  mull  be  followed,  of  which 
I  Ihall  give  a  few  examples.  Jan.  18,  1733,  By  a  crofs 

cut. 
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c«t,  I  turned  out  entire  a  wen  from  the  fhoulder  of  Mrs. 

W - It  was  as  large  as  a  child’s  head.  I  clipped 

off  the  fuperfluons  teguments,  brought  the  reft  as  dole 
together  as  I  could ;  and  they  coalelced  in  a  very  fhort 
time.  She  was  with  child  when  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  has  fince  bore  a  great  many  children,  and  lived 
thirty-eight  years  after  it.  July  1 1,  1769.  But  the  above 
method  could  not  be  attempted  with  another  patient  of 
mine,  who  was  feventy-four  years  of  age,  and  of  a  weak 
habit  of  body.  The  wen  had  been  increafing  for  thirty- 
years,  and  weighed  above  three  pounds.  I  made  a  cir¬ 
cular  incifion  to  the  cyft,  round  the  body  of  the  tumor, 
and  gradually  raifed  it  up,  while  I  differed  it  out  of  the 
teguments  which  were  below.  Notwithftanding  this  pre¬ 
caution,  the  Ikin  and  fleftt  returned  further  than  I  inclined. 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  dreflings  were  taken  oft',  I  put 
two  or  three  Hitches  into  the  teguments,  which  haftened 
the  cure,  although  the  lips  were  not  brought  fully  into 
contadl.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  make  the  incifion  fome  way  up  on  the  body  of  the  wen  ; 
but  it  Ihould  be  prefled  down,  and  the  teguments  pulled 
back  as  far  as  poifible,  before  the  incifion  be  made,  as  is 
pradlifed  in  amputations  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  cover 
the  wound.  I  have  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  digeft  out  fome 
wens,  when  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  extirpated,  by  run¬ 
ning  a  feton  cord  through  the  length  of  them,  and 
continuing  it  many  months.  But  care  muft  be  taken  to 
pierce  the  cyft  at  the  bottom,  otherwife  the  feton  may 
cut  through  the  top  of  the  wen,  and  leave  the  under  part 
untouched.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  457,  &e. 

STELLA.  The  name  of  a  bandage  ufed  in  arterio- 
tomy :  it  is  fo  called  from  its  many  cro flings  on  the 
temples,  or  from  its  refemblance  to  a  ftar  :  it  ihould  be 
twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  two  lingers  broad, 
and  double-headed.  When  this  bandage  is  ufed,  cover 
it  with  proper  comprefles,  then  place  the  middle  of  the 
roller  on  the  found  temple,  and  bring  one  head  round 
the  occiput,  and  the  other  round  the  forehead,  until 
they  meet  at  the  part  affected  ;  and  there  eroding  each 
•ther,  form  a  kind  of  knot ;  carry  one  end  over  the  ver¬ 
tex,  the  other  under  the  chin  ;  eroding  again,  over  the 
found  temple,  whence  they  are  carried  round  the  fore¬ 
head  and  occiput,  to  the  comprefles  on  the  wound,  &c. 
until  all  the  bandage  is  taken  up. 

Stella  Marina.  See  Aster  Thelassius. 

-  Terra.  See  Coronopus. 

STELLARIA.  See  Alchimilla. 

STELLARIS. 

SELLATA. 

STELOCHITES.  See  Osteocolla. 

STERILITAS.  Barrenness.  In  this  cafe,  if  me¬ 
dicines  prove  ufeful,  it  is  only  by  reftoring  the  general 
health.  But  the  caufe  is  fo  frequently  a  feirrhus  in  the 
uterus  or  other  parts  fubfejrvient  to  generation,  that  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  complaint  is  removed.  It  is  fyno- 
nymous  with  dyfpermatifmns. 

STERMO-CLEIDQ-HYOIMUS.  See  Sterno- 
Hyoides. 

Sterno  Costales.  See  Triangulares  Sterni. 

-  Hy  oidES.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the  infide 

of  the  fternum  and  the  clavicle,  and  running  over  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  is  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  os  hy- 
oides  to  pull  it  down-,  Some  call  it  Jerno  majioldeu s,  but 
very  improperly  ;  alfo  Jlerno  cleido-hyoidaus. 

-  Mastoidaus.  1  See  Mastoidaus,  and 

-  Mastoides.  )  Sterno-Hyoides. 

_  Thyroid a;i.  The  mufcles  thus  named,  rife 

between  the  cartilages  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rib ;  run 
before  and  clofe  to  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  knobs  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  pull¬ 
ing  the  whole  larynx  down. 

STERNUM,  'from  mpvov,  the  hreaj ,  or  breaj-bonc , 
called  alfo  petloris  os.  It  is  the  broad,  flat  bone,  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  In  adults  of  a  middle  age,  it 
is  compofed  of  three  bones  but  frequently  the  two  lower 
bones  are  ultimately  united.  The  firft  bone  is  the  thickeft  ; 
to  this  the  clavicles  and  the  firft  ribs  are  articulated,  and 
half  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  fecond  rib.  I  ne 
fecond  bone  is  longer,  narrower,  and  thinner  than  the 
firft  ;  in  the  fides  of  it  are  complete  cavities  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  ribs,  and  half  pits  for  the  fecond 
and  the  feventh.  The  third  bone  is  the  leaft,  and  hath 
©nly  half  of  the  cavity  for  the  feventh  rib.  It  is  called 


See  Asperula. 


cartilago  cnjformis,  and  in  young  fubjedls  is  always  car¬ 
tilaginous. 

STERNIJTATIO.  Sneezing. 

STERNUTATORIA.  Sternutatories.  See 
Errhina  and  Ptarmica. 

STERNUTATORIUS  PULVIS.  See  Asarum. 

STERTOR.  Snoring,  or  what  is  called  a  rattling 
in  the  throat.  See  Rhenciios.  It  is  a  noify  re fpi ra¬ 
tion,  as  in  an  apoplexy,  in  which  the  mucus  from  the 
fauces  is  forced  through  the  noftrils. 

STIBUM.  Antimony.  See  Antimonium.  Alfo 
the  glafs  of  antimony. 

STICADORE.  SeeSTACHAS. 

STIGMA.  Sc  ARI.ET-COLOURED  spots,  fuch  as  hap¬ 
pen  after  a  blow :  alfo  particular  marks  in  the  face,  or  any 
part  of  the  body,  commonly  called  moles.  The  fpots 
called  vibices  are  fometimes  thus  named. 

STILLICIDIUM.  In  pathology,  it  fignifies  the  fame 
as  ftrangury.  In  pharmacy,  it  fignifies  an  inftillation  of 
liquor  upon  fome  part  of  the  body:  the  French  call  it 
la  douche;  and  we  commonly  exprefs  it  by  pumping 
upon. 

In  pumping  upon  a  difeafed  part,  three  things  adl  at 
the  fame  time  upon  the  infpiflated  and  ftagnating  fluids : 
firft,  the  falling  fluid,  which  abrades  and  comminutes 
the  infpiflated  juices  by  its  force  and  compreffion ;  fe- 
condly,  the  nature  of  the  water  may  contribute  to  this 
effedl,  and  the  fall  of  it  may  help  it  to  penetrate  ;  thirdly, 
the  heat  of  the  water,  which  infinuates  itfelf,  and  warms 
the  part  quite  through,  it  aflifts,  and  quickens  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  a  part  is  tran- 
fpired  through  tire  Ikin,  and  the  reft  aflifted  in  its  circu¬ 
lation. 

Le  Dran,  in  his  93d  and  94th  Obf.  gives  fome  account 
of  this  operation  in  the  anchylofis,  and  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  action  of  the  pumping ;  but  his  reafoning 
is  rather  fpecious  than  fatisfadlorv. 

STILLICIDIUM  URINAL  See  Dysuria. 

STIMMI.  See  Antimonium. 

STIMULANTIA.  St i m ul  ants.  All  thofe  fubftances 
are  confidered  fuch  as  increafe  the  ofcillatory  motion  of 
a  fibre,  or  excite  the  adlion  of  the  moving  fibres  in  the 
living  animal.  Boerhaave  fays  in  order  to  produce  this 
ofcillatory  motion  of  the  fibre ;  it  is  required  that  an 
increafe  of  motion  fhould  be  given  at  that  particular  point, 
from  whence  the  increafe  of  ofcillation  begins  ;  and  that 
the  caufe  producing  this  effedl  is  two-fold  ;  firft  by  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter,  not  annexed  to  the  veflel ;  rufhing  with 
proper  force  up  a  point,  or  particle,  fo  as  to  force  it  out 
of  its  natural  .fituation  ;  but  the  impulfe  of  that  particle 
ceafirig,  the  fibre  will  immediately  contradl  itfelf,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  part  fo  impelled  from  its  place  may  again  re- 
ftore  itfelf ;  and  that  its  contradtion  is  by  fo  much  the 
more  powerful,  as  the  particle  has  been  further  removed 
from  its  natural  ftate,  but  that  caufes  of  this  kind  do  not 
long  continue,  therefore  the  effedl  ceafes.  Secondly, 
the  other  caufe,  and  whofe  effedls  are  more  permanent, 
may  arife  from  a  particle  being  fixed  in  the  fide  of  the 
veflels,  either  internally  from  the  circulating  fluid,  or  ex¬ 
ternally  from  external  caufes.  But  this  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  mechanical  reafoning,  and  may  ferve  to  account 
for  the  locality  of  adlion  produced  from  fome  material 
fubftance  in  the  part  ftimulated.  But  anger,  and  fome 
other  of  the  adlive  paflions  cannot  adl  from  fuch  caufes. 
How  ftimulus  increafes  adlion,  we  cannot  point  out 
the  precife  mode,  but  this  we  know,  all  thofe  things 
which  can  increafe  the  influence  of  the  vital  powers, 
either  diffufively  or  partially,  are  real  ftimulants,  and  as  fuch 
muft  be  confidered.  Dr.  Cullen  concludes  them  of  two 
kinds.  “  Thofe  which  are  indiredt,  that  is  thofe  which 
adl  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  by  which  means  a  perception 
is  excited  in  the  fenforium  commune,  which  adling  there, 
determines  the  nervous  power  to  flow  more  copioufly  into 
the  whole,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

“  And  thofe  which  are  diredl,  that  is  becaufe  they-  are 
imagined  to  adl  diredlly  on  the  moving  fibres.”  The  indi- 
redl  are  the  moft  common  and  univerfal,  but  ftimulants 
do  excite  motion  in  the  moving  fibres  themfelves,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  connexion  with  the  common  fenforium, 
as  mufcular  adlion  may  be  promoted  by  ftimuli  applied 
to  their  fibres,  when  detached  or  feparated  from  the  body. 
Hence  then  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  adlion  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  ways,  by  fympathy,  and  local  ftimulus.  And 
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Sn  many  'of  thefe  aftions  mental  power  is  the  firft  catife, 
as  may  be  difcovered  in  longings  ;  defire  for  food  which 
we  fee  others  eating  with  uncommon  relifh,  weeping 
from  forrow  ;  vomiting  and  ficknefs  from  recollection 
and  reflection,  & c.  General  ftimulus  feems  alfo  to  be 
produced,  by  all  fuch  things  as  are  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  and  communicate  general  afFeCtion  through  the 
fyftem,  owing  to  the  connection  of  that  organ  with  every 
other  part  of  the  machine,  and  indeed  the  whole  which 
Come  under  this  head  may  be  faid  properly  to  belong  to 
this  divifion,  either  from  their  general  mode  or  elective 
aCtion.  Thofe  which  are  productive  of  the  firft  effects, 
are,  antifpafmodics,  fedatives,  diaphoretics.  Thofe  of 
the  fecond  are,  errhines,  fialagogues,  expeCtorants,  ca¬ 
thartics,  diuretics,  menagogues  and  emetics,  though  fome 
Of  thofe  laft  have  alfo  a  diffufive  aCtion. 

The  utility  of  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Jlimulants  are  faid  to  arife  from  their  af- 
feCting  the  ftate  of  the  circulation  ;  by  facilitating  the 
paffage  of  the  blood  through  parts  in  which  it  is  morbidly 
obftruCted,  by  augmenting  the  force,  and  celerity  of  the 
circulation  where  it  is  morbidly  flow  and  weak ;  from 
acting  on  the  powers  of  fenfations ;  by  quickening  the 
fenfes,  were  morbidly  dull ;  by  rouzing  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  when  in  a  lethargic  ftate  ;  by  exhilirating  a  def- 
pondent  condition  •,  from  their  aCting  on  the  moving 
fibres  •,  by  reftoring  the  power  of.  motion,  where  mor¬ 
bidly  deficient ;  by  increafing  the  ftretigth  of  motion 
where  morbidly  weak;  hence  have  they  been  divided  into, 

StImQlantia  Topica.  Asmuitard;  cantharides ; 
preparations  of  mercury. 

- Diffusibilia.  As  volatile  alcali,  eleCtricity, heat. 

- Cardiac  A.  As  cinnamon;  nutmeg;  wine. 

In  fine,  whatever  invigorates  the  fyftem,  increafes  the 
aCtion  of  the  nervous,  or  vafculus  power,  locally,  or 
univerfally,  comes  properly  under  this  head. 

STOECHAS.  French  lavender.  It  iscalled Jloechas , 
from  the  ifland  Stoechades  ;  and  Jloechas  Arabica,  becaufe 
much  commended  by  the  Arabian  phyficians  ;  it  is  alfo 
called  [pica  hortulana ,  Jlicadorc,  and  cajfidony.  It  is  the 
lavandula  Jloechas.  It  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fmall, 
oblong,  narrow  leaves,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  fhort  thick  fpikes,  or  fcaly  heads,  from  which 
iffue  feveral  fmall  purple  labiated  flowers,  followed  each 
by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup  :  it  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  where, 
with  a  little  fhelter,  it  bears  the  hardeft  weather ;  it 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  which  are  brought 
from  France  and  Italy  are  rarely  fo  good  as  thofe  of  our 
own  growth.  The  heads  lhould  be  gathered  when  firm 
and  hard,  which  is  about  the  end  of  July. 

Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  a  pale-coloured  fragrant  eifential  oil ;  but  with  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  it  yields  but  little.  Its  virtues  agree  with 
thofe  of  our  lavender,  but  are  inferior.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is  alfo  a  name 
for  fome  fpecies  of  elichryjcn. 

STOLONES.  The  fuckers  of  plants,  that  is,  fuch 
flioots  as  arife  from  the  roots  of  plants,  and  may  be  taken 
off  with  fibres  to  them,  fo  as  to  propagate  the  fpecies 
thereby. 

STOMACACE,  from  ropta,  the  mouth ,  and  xaxo;,  evil. 
A  fymptom  of  the  fcurv.y,  confifting'of  a  foetor  of  the 
mouth,  and  an  erofion  and  fpontaneous  hemorrhage  of 
the  gums.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  feurvy.  See  Scor¬ 
butus.  The  bleeding  of  the  gums  is  always  fympto- 
matic. 

STOMACHICA  PASSIO.  In  this  diforder  there  is 
an  averfion  to  food  ;  even  the  thought  of  it  begets  a  nau- 
fea,  anxiety,  cardialgia,  an  effufion  of  faliva,  and  often 
a  vomiting ;  falling  is  more  tolerable  than  eating :  if  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  eat,  he  mull  endure  a  pain  that  is 
worfe  to  him  than  hunger  itfelf ;  he  is  troubled  to  chew, 
but  more  fo  to  fwallow  his  food ;  there  is  an  averfion  to 
common  food,  and  a  defire  to  what  is  unufual :  often, 
a  pain  is  complained  of  between  the  fhoulders,  and  it  is 
increafed  after  eating ;  reftlefl'nefs,  dimnefs  of  fight,  a 
noife  in  the  ears,  a  heavinefs  in  the  head,  numbnefs  in 
the  limbs,  a  palpitation  in  the  hypochondria,  and  a  {pit¬ 
ting  of  cold  watery  phlegm:  the  patient  imagines  that  the 
fpine  of  his  back  moves  towards  his  legs,  and  whether 
Handing,  or  lying,  he  feems  to  be  moved  like  a  reed  that 
is  fhaken  by  the  wind  ;  though  not  thirftv,  he  defires  to 
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drink  after  eating;  though  drowfy,  he  keeps  walking 
is  lean,  pale,  feeble,  faint,  timid,  filent,  but  foon  angry  ; 
he  is  much  difturbed  wiih  black  bile,  and  falls  into  fits  of 
melancholy ;  the  fymptoms  during  a  fit,  are  fainting,  a 
cold  numbnefs  of  the  joints,  an  unufual  heat  which  runs 
through  the  members,  and  rnoft  perceived  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  with  a  dewy  fweat,  reftleffnefs,  jaditation; 
anxiety,  defpondency,  a  change  of  colour,  a  fm^ll,  fwift, 
weak  pulfe,  a  wafting  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contrary; 
an  immoderate  appetite,  with  indigeftion,  and  an  acrid; 
acid,  or  nidorous  quality  in  the  contents  of  the  ftomPch ; 
fometimes  the  patient  is  fpeechlefs,  grinds  and  clenches 
his  teeth  ;  there  is  always  a  cold  in  the  head,  with  a  ring¬ 
ing  in  the  ears  ;  fometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is  great 
thirft ;  a  pain  in  the  precordia,  which  extends  between 
the  fcapulae  ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  confiderable; 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing*  and  a  ftrangulation, 
which  fome  have  called  a  ftomachic  quinfy ;  an  hardnefs 
of  the  ftomach  without  pain,  with  other  fymptoms,  as  a 
winclinefs,  inflation,  borborygmi,  &c. 

The  caufes  are  a  difeharge  of  pus  from  the  belly  upon 
the  ftomach,  intenfe  thinking,  a  negledt  of  proper  nou- 
rifhment  and  reft,  forrow,  taking  cold,  continual  indi¬ 
geftion,  vomiting,  &c. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  patient’s  inclinations  mu  ft  be 
complied  with  ;  the  juice  of  quinces  are  recommended  ; 
warm  ftimulants,  fuch  as  pepper  and  ginger,  with  aloes 
and  other  fuch  like  bitters,  are  found  to  be  ufeful.  See 
Aretieus  de  Cauf.  Sign,  diutin.  Morb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Coe- 
lius  Aurelianus  Morb.  Chron.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  Aretseus  de 
Curat.  Chron.  Morb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. 

STOMACHICI  NERVI.  See  Par  Vagum. 

STOMACHUSj  from  ro/jioc ,  a  mouth ,  and  xeco,  to  pour'. 
Becaufe  it  fends  the  food  into  the  orifice  of  the  guts. 
The  word  Jlomachus  properly  belongs  only  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  Jlomach ,  though  given  to  the  whole  vifcus: 
The  Jlomach  is  fituated  under  the  left  fide  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  juft  below  the  lefier  lobe  of  the  liver,  paffing 
down  a  little  way,  and  then  turning  over  the  fpine  to 
the  right  fide.  In  lhape  it  much  refembles  the  pouch  of 
a  bagpipe ;  it  lies  in  ail  oblique  direction  from  left  to 
right,  and  hath  a  fubftance  called  mefogaftrion  in  its 
•  concave  part,  between  the  orifices  attaching  it  to  the 
fubjacent  parts  ;  its  fuperior  orifice  is  called  the  cardiac 
orifice;  it  is  on  the  left  fide;  the  inferior  orifice  is  to¬ 
ward  the  right  fide,  and  is  called  pylorus.  The  outward 
coat  of  the  Jlomach  is  from  the  peritoneum  ;  the  fecond 
coat  is  mufcular  ;  the  inner  or  villous  coat  appears  like  a 
pile  of  velvet,  but  fhort  and  flat,  and  it  is  extremely  vaf- 
cular;  betwixt  thefe  coats  the  cellular  membrane  runs, 
and,  according  to  fome,  reckoned  diftind  coats  ;  to  that 
betwixt  the  mufcular  and  the  villous  coat,  fome  have 
given  the  name  of  nervofa.  The  mufcular  coat  of  the 
Jlomach  can  contrad  it  to  a  very  fmall  fize,  as  in  vomit¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Hunter  thinks,  that  the  cavity  is  contraded 
fo  as  not  be  larger  than  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  when  all 
the  contents  are  thrown  out.  The  arteries  are  princi- 
cipally  the  coronaria  ventriculi,  and  the  two  gaftricre  ; 
the  veins  are  ramifications  from  the  venae  portae  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  meferaica  major,  fple- 
nica,  and  haemorrhoidalis  interna;  the  rierves  are  from 
the  eighth  pair.  See  Deglutitio. 

STORAX,  fee  Styrax.  For  that  called  Rubra* 
fee  Thuris  Cortex. 

STRABILISMUS,  1  from  rpa(?£<fcd,  and  that  from 

STRABISMUS,  s  rpipu,  to  turn.  Squinting, 

STRABOSITAS,  3  alfo  called  dijlortio.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  dyfeinefiae.  He  diftinguifhes  three  fpecies.  1. 
Strabijmus  habitualis.  When  from  a  cuftom  of  ufing 
one  eye.  2.  Strabijmus  commodus.  When  one  eye 
in  comparifon  with  the  other,  from  greater  weaknefs  or 
mobility,  cannot  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  other.  3. 
Strabijmus  neceffarius.  When  fome  change  takes  place 
in  the  fituation  or  figure  of  the  eye  or  a  part  of  it.  It 
may  be  caufed  from  habit  contracted  by  mocking  thofe 
who  [quint',  by  viewing  many  agreeable  objects  at  once; 
by  placing  the  eye  of  an  infant  obliquely  to  a  candle,  or 
a  window,  &c.  or  this  diforder  may  proceed  from  a 
fault  in  the  firft  conformation  of  the  eye,  or  fome  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  it ;  or  the  weaknefs  of  one  eye  may  pro¬ 
duce  this  defed  in  the  other ;  the  mufcles  of  the  eye 
may  be  too  long,  or  too  fhort,  preternaturally  relaxed  or 
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tontra#ed  ;  p  tumor  in  the  orbit,  or  an  adbefion  of  the 
eye  to  fome  part  of  the  eye-lid,  may  alfo  be  a  caufe  ; 
fpafm,  or  an  apoplexy,  may  alfo  produce  it. 

Thofe  who  [quint  from  fome  accident  after  they  are 
grown  up,  fee  double  ;  but  when  they  Jquint  from  their 
infancy  they  do  not. 

Some  attempt  to  remove  this  defe#  in  children;  by 
fetting  them  to  look  at  their  faces  in  a  looking-glafs,  and 
repeat  this  attempt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  night  and 
morning ;  and  while  this  method  is  in  ufe,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  wafhed  with  Hungary  water ;  to  ftrengthen 
the  mufcles  walh  the  temples  and  the  forehead  three 
times  a  day.  See  St.  Yves  on  the  Diforders  of  the  Eyes. 
Wallis’s  Sauvages’  Nofology  of  the  Eyes. 

STR  AMEN  CAMELORUM.  Camel’s  hay.  See 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS. 

STRAMONIUM.  Thorn-apple,  called  alfo 
r lutray.  It  is  the  datura  Jlramonium ,  or  datura  foetida 
pericarpiis  fpinofis  eredtis  ovatis,  foliis  ovatis  glabris  of 
Linnaeus ;  the  Jlramonium  fpinofum  of  Gerard ;  and 
the  folatium  maniacum  of  Diafcorides. 

The  root  is  long,  large,  and  fibrous.  The  ftalk  is  of 
a  pale  green,  ftrong,  and  near  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  of  a  lively  green,  placed  on  ftrong  pe¬ 
duncles  :  they  are  broad,  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
beautifully  indented,  and  are  placed  without  any  regular 
arrangement.  At  night,  the  leaves,  particularly  the 
upper  ones,  rife  up  and  inclofe  the  flowers.  The  flower 
appears  in  Auguft,  confifts  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped, 
tubular,  and  folded  at  the  border  in  five  parts  ;  they  grow 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  branches,  are  large,  and  of  a 
milk-white  colour,  though  fometimps  they  have  a  tinge 
of  purple  or  velvet.  The  feed-veffel  is  oval,  large,  and 
covered  with  fhort,  fliarp,  and  ftrong  thorns.  The  feeds 
are  brown. 

It  is  a  native  of  America. 

The  feeds  and  leaves  received  into  the  human  ftomach 
produce  a  vertigo,  and  afterwards  madnefs.  Boerhaave 
relates  that  fome  boys  who  had  eaten  fome  feeds  of 
thorn-apples ,  were  feized  with  giddinefs,  horrible  imagin¬ 
ations,  terrors,  and  delirium  :  and  that  thofe  who  did 
not  foon  vomit,  died.  Some  fay  it  caufes  convulfions. 

This  plant  hath  a  difagreeable,  naufeous  finell,  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  According  to  the  relations 
of  fome,  the  leaves  are  faid  to  be  cooling,  and  the  feeds 
narcotic ;  others  obferve,  that  the  feeds  produce  a  ftrange 
kind  of  delirium,  which  continues  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  that  the  root  occafions  uneafy  fleep  and  troublefome 
dreams.  Accounts  of  its  effedts  may  be  feen  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Comm. 

In  cafe  of  injury  from  the  feeds  or  any  other  part  of 
this  fpecies  of  datura,  proceed  as  in  cafes  of  poifon  by 
mufhrooms.  See  Amanita  and  Venenum. 

Dr.  Storck  took  Jlramonium  offic.  datura  pericarpus 
fpinofis  eredtis  ovatis,  Linn.  He  prefled  out  the  juice 
from  the  frefli  plant,  and  infpi'ffated  it  to  an  extra#,  and, 
in  different  cafes,  gave  it  in  dofes  from  gr.  fs  to  3  i.  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  epileptic  diforders,  convulfions, 
and  madnefs,  it  proved  to  be  a  medicine  of  lingular  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  he  cured  feveral  patients  whofe  diforders  were  vio¬ 
lent,  and  of  long  continuance  with  it.  With  other  prac¬ 
titioners  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  fuccefsful.  See 
Miller’s  Bot.  Off.  Dr.  Storck  on  the  Stramonium.  Wither¬ 
ing’s  Bot.  Arrang.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  448,  &c.  Wil- 
mer’s  Obf.  on  Poifonous  Vegetables.  Cufien  s  Mat.  Me- 
dica. 

STRANG ALIDES.  Hard  tumors  in  the  breafts  from 
milk. 

STRANGURIA,  from  cpaytl,  a  drop ,  and  oopov, 
urine.  A  Strangury.  It  is  a  difeharge  of  urine  by 
drops y  attended  with  pain.  See  Dysuria. 

STRATIOTES.  See  Micro-leuco-nymphjea, 
Millefolium,  Aloides,  and  Aizoon. 

STREMMA,  from  spetpu,  to  turn.  A  strain. 
When  a  membranous,  or  tendinous  part  is  ftretefied  be¬ 
yond  its  proper  limits,  it  is  faid  to  be  Jirained.  i  his  ac¬ 
cident  happens  chiefly  about  the  joints,  occafions  weak- 
nefa  and  pain  there,  v/ith  fwelling,  and  often  a  total  in¬ 
ability  to  move.  A  Jlrain  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  a  contufion,  and,  as  in  contufions,  reft,  with 
the  application  of  warm  vinegar,  three  or  four  times .  a 
day,  will  be  proper ;  and  when  tl>e  fymptoms  abate,  in 
proportion  thereto,  let  a  little  fpirit.be  added  to  the  vine¬ 


gar,  which  now  may  be  ufed  cold,  and  a  bandage  may 
be  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  the  weakened  part,  until  the 
natural  degree  of  ftrength  returns.  Dr.  Lobb  advifeS 
the  ufe  of  vinegar,  and  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  alter¬ 
nately,  firft  rubbing  in  the  vinegar,  then,  two  or  three 
hours  after,  rub  in  the  fpirit.  Saturnine  water  is  ufeful 
in  thefe  cafes. 

Cold  water  is  ufed  by  fome  ;  but  if  the  ftrain  is  deep, 
it  does  no  fervice ;  if  there  is  inflammation,  it  does! 
harm,  fo  that  it  is  only  in  flight  and  fuperficial,  and 
thefe  muft  be  recent  Cafes  too,  in  which  it  can  be  of  fer¬ 
vice.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol;  v.  p.  446. 

STREPSICICEROS.  See  Antilopus: 

STRIDOR.  Grinding  of  the  Teeth.  Hippo¬ 
crates  obferves,  that  in  acute  difeafes  this  fymptom  is 
ufually  fatal  if  the  patient  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  it 
in  his  childhood. 

STRIGIL.  1  An  inftrument  to  ferape  off  the 
STRIGILIS.  S  fweat  during  the  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes  of  fhe  ancients  j  and  in  their  baths  :  Jlrigils  were 
made  cf  metals,  horn,  or  ivory,  and  were  curved ;  fome 
were  made  of  linen.  . 

STRIGMENTUM.  The  strigments,  fiDth,  or 
sordes,  feraped  from  the  fkin  in  baths,  and  places  ofex- 
ercife  ;  fome  of  thefe  Jlrigments  were  only  the  fweat, 
others  were  the  fweat  mixed  with  the  duft  raifed  in  the 
place  of  exercife,  of  purpofely  ftrewed  on  the  bodies  of 
them  who  were  there  engaged.  Strigmpnts  were  of  three 
forts:  I.  Sweat.  2.  Sweat  with  the  duft  and  oil  which 
was  rubbed  on  the  bodies  of  the  men.  3.  Oils  and  duft 
feraped  from  ftatues,  and  which  often  partook  of  verde- 
grife,  from  the  oil  diffolving  the  copper. 

STRONG  YLUS.  Round  worms.  See  Vermes. 
STRUMA.  The  Jlruma  of  the  ancients  were  thofe 
fcrofulous  tumors  that  were  eneyfted.  See  Scrofula. 

STRUTHIUM.  See  Saponaria  lutea,  Impe- 
ratoria,  and  Lutea. 

STRYCHNOMANIA.  So  the  ancients  called  the 
diforder  produced  by  eating  the  deadly  Night-shade. 

STRYCHNOS.  So  Theophraftus  called  the  deadly 
night-fhade.  In  Linnteus’s  Syftem  of  Vegetables,  it  is 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  clafs  pentandria,  and  order  mono- 
gynia.  Its  two  fpecies  are  the  Jlrichnos  nux  vomica,  and 
Jlrichnos  colubrina.  See  Colubrinum,  and  Nux  vo¬ 
mica. 

STUM.  It  is  Must,  whofe  fermentation  hath  been 
prevented,  or  prematurely  fupprefied,  by  fumigation 
with  fulphur. 

STUPOR.  Loss  of  Feeling.  The  fafne  as 
anajlhajia.  Or  it  is  a  tranfitory  numbnefs,  fuch  as  is 
occafioned  by  accidental  preffure,  &c. 

Stupor  Dentium.  An  affection  of  the  teeth,  iri 
which  a  certain  pain  is  felt  in  the  membrane  which  fur- 
rounds  them,  and  by  which  fenfation  is  in  fome  degree 
deftroyed.  It  is  produced  by  taking  acid  and  auftere 
fubftances  into  the  mouth. 

STUPA,  1  A  Stupe.  It  is  a  piece  of  cloth,  ufually 
STUPPA,  )  of  flannel,  dipped  in  fome  proper  liquor, 
and  applied  to  an  affe£ted  part. 

STYLIFORMIS.  See  GrAphoides. 
STYLO-CERATO-HYOIDEUS.  Stylo,  from  the 
Jlyloid  proeefs,  and  uipctaa,  horns  of  the  hyoides. — Stylo-, 
styloid  process,  fee  Stylo-hyoides. 

Stylo-Chondro-Hyoid;eus.  So  Douglas  names 
one  of  the  mufcles  called  ftylo-hyoidteus,  becaufe  it  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  cartilaginous  appendix  of  the  os  hy*. 
oides. 

•  ■—  Gloss I.  From  Jlylus,  a  pencil,  and  glojja,  a 

tongue.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
ftyloid  proeefs,  and  go  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue, 
ferving  to  expand  it. 

- —  Hyoides,  vel  cerato-hyoidcus'.  It  rifes  from  the 

proceffus  ftyloides,  and  runs  to  the  cornu  and  bafis  of 
the  os  hyoides.  Generally  its  fibres  pafs  on  each  fide  of 
the  tendon  of  the  digaftric  mufcle.  Called  Majloideeum 
foramen. 

STYLOIDES  PROCESSUS,  from  n*0f,  a  pencil, 
and  ei5 op,  form,  called  alfo  belcmnoides.  See  Temporum 
Ossa. 

Styloides  Radi alis  Ligamentum.  It  is  fixed 
round  the  neighbouring  tuberofity  of  the  os  fcaphoides. 

- Ulna*  Ligamentum.  It  is  fixed  in  the  os 

cuneiforme,  and  then  in  the  os  unciforme,  from  whence 
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it  is  a  little  ftretched  over  the  fourth  hone  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus.  .  , 

Stylo-Mastoideum  Foramen.  This  hole  is  the 
orifice  of  the  paffage  for  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  runs  behind  the  tympanum. 

- -  Pharyng^i.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  from  the 

beginning  of  the  ftyloid  proceffes,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  pharynx,  and  into  the  thyroid  cartilages  See  Pha¬ 
rynx. 

STYMMATA.  Thefe  are  called  Splffamenta.  Things 
added  to  oils,  either  on  account  of  their  odour,  or  that 
confedts  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  •,  hence  alfo  were 
the  thicker,  more  folid,  ointments  called,  which  were 
at  the  fame  time  fweet-fcented  •,  they  are  different  from 
the  hedyfmata,  becaufe  thefe  were  liquids,  thofe  folids. 
Linden  fays  thole  things  were  called  Jiymmata ,  which 
gave  confiitence  or  body  to  ointments  ;  but  hedyfmata 
were  the  juices  from  whence  thofe  were  made.  Schroder 
defcribes  ftymmata  to  be  the  fpiffamentum  or  fediments 
of  flower's  and  other  things,  which  remains  when  they 
dre  macerated  in  oils  and  exprefl'ed. 

STYMATOSIS.  A  bloody  difcharge  from  the  penis. 

STYPTICA,  from  rv<pu,  to  aftringe.  Styptics,  or 
medicines  which  flop  haemorrhages.  Of  ftyptics  for  hop¬ 
ping  haemorrhages  there  are  few  to  be  depended  on  ;  their 
ufefulnefs  is  only  in  very  flight  cafes,  and  the  belt  of  them 
is  the  lycoperdon. 

STYPTICUS  Helvetii  Pulvis.  Helvctius’s  Styptic 

Potuder. 

R.  Aluminis  Rupei  3  i.  fs.  fanguinis  draconis,  3  ij. 
mifce,  fiat  pulvis. 

This  was  the  pulvis  ftypticiis  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopeia,  and  was  in  long  repute  as  an  altringent.  But 
three  drams  of  the  gum  Thino  is  judicioufly  lubftituted 
now  for  the  dragon’s  blood;  and  being  much  more 
powerful,  and  certain  in  its  altringent  effect.  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  is  in  hemorrhages,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
uterus,  and,  indeed,  in  their  cure  is  an  excellent  remedy ; 
given  in  dofes  of  from  eight  grains  to  half  a  dram,  coup¬ 
led  with  pulvis  tragacanthe,  gum  arabic,  and  ftarch,  to 
prevent  its  having  too  painful  an  effett  upon  the  Ito- 
mach.  See  Alumen. 

STYRACIFLUA.  See  Liquidambra. 

STYRAX,  alfo  called  Storax  ;  and  becaufe  it  was 
formerly  brought  to  us  in  reeds  or  canes,  it  was  named 
Jlyrax  calamita.  Cafper  Bauhine  calls  the  tree  that  af¬ 
fords  it  ftyrax  folio  mali  cotonei,  becaufe  its  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  quince-tree.  Ray  calls  the  tree  from 
which  the  liquid  ftyrax  is  obtained,  ftyrax  aceris  folio, 
becaufe  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple.  It  is  the 
ftyrax  officinale,  or  ftyrax  Syriacum,  foliis  mali  cotonei, 
fioribus  albis,  Linn.  "The  Syrian  storax  tree. 

Storax  is  the  moll  fragrant  of  the  folid  refins,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  the  vegetable  fubftances.  There  are  three 
kinds  :  I.  The  fine  fort,  called  the  red  for  ax',  it  is  the 
pure  native  juice  which  flows  from  incifions  made  into 
the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  it  is  not  in  tears,  but  in  maffes, 
fometimes  compofed  of  whitiffi,  and  pale  reddiffi  brown 
lumps  ;  fometimes  it  is  of  an  uniform  reddifh  yellow,  or 
browniffi  appearance,  undtuous  and  foft  like  wax,  and 
free  fromvifible  impurities.  With  this  kind  we  rarely 
meet.  2.  The  coramon_/?«ra.v ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
thinner  juice  thickened  with  faw-duft,  for  it  is  more  fra¬ 
grant  than  the  pure  fort,  both  whiift  mixed  with  the  faw- 
duft,  and  when  feparated  therefrom  by  means  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  its  flavour  is  alfo  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is 
now  brought  in  large  pieces,  of  a  reddiffi  brown  colour, 
foftilh,  and,  as  it  were,  undduous  to  the  touch,  yet  brit¬ 
tle  and  friable.  This  is  the  only  fort  that  is  generally 
met  with,  and  its  refin  is  ordered  by  the  London  college. 
3.  Storax  in  the  lump  :  it  is  in  mafles  of  an  uniform  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  yellowiffi  red,  or  browniffi  colour,  fome¬ 
times  interfperfed  with  whitiffi  graips.  This  is  called 
Jiorax  in  the  tear. 

It  is  the  produce  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphilia ; 
fome  lay  that  true  Jiorax  is  alfo  a  produce  of  Italy.  There 
is  a  fort  in  America,  but  it  differs  much  from  the  above. 
It  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  warm  climes 
where  it  is  produced  ;  but  is  moft  abundantly  obtained  by 
making  incifions  through  the  bark  thereof. 

Neumann  fays,  that  an  ounce  of  common  dorax ,  gave 
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Out '  to  rectified  fpirit  ©f  wine  fix  drams  of  refinous  mat¬ 
ter,  then  to  water  half  a  dram  of  gummy,  and  the  reft 
was  faw-duft ;  and  that  on  heating  another  ounce  with 
water  firft,  he  obtained  two  drams  of  gummy,  then  with 
fpirit  half  an  ounce  of  refin.  Pure  fpirit  raifes  but  little 
from  the  Jlcrax  by  dillillation,  but  water  takes  up  much 
of  its  flavour  ;  and  when  it  is  almoft  all  drawn  off,  a  fine 
Tubtil  effential  oil  rifes,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3«ii. 
from  |  xvii  The  refuluum  on  being  urged  with  a  due 
degree  of  heat,  afforded  3  ix.  of  an  empyreumatic  liquor, 
then  3  ii.  3  i.  of  thick  butyraceous  oil ;  afterwards  3  ih 
3  i.  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  had  nothing  of  the 
finell  of  the  Jiorax,  along  with  3  v.  of  an  acid  fpirit.  On 
walhing  the  butyraceous  oil  with  warm  water,  then  fetting 
the  water  in  a  cool  place,  a  final!  portion  of  faline  matter 
feparated,  which  appeared  like  the  flowers  of  benjamin, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  gum  ben¬ 
jamin.  The  fame  faline  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
pure  refin,  by  boiling  it  in  water.  This  fpirit  carries  but 
little  from  the  fibrax  in  dillillation  ;  yet  if  twice  its 
weight  of  the  fait  of  tartar  is  added,  a  fpirit  is  obtained 
which  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  both  the  tafte  and 
finell  of  this  refin.  The  ftrongeft,  and  the  moft  fra¬ 
grant  principle,  feparable  from  jiorax,  is  the  fubtile, 
Rightly  empyreumatic  oil  which  arifes  firft  in  diftilling  it. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  perfume,  but  is  fometimes  uied 
as  a  medicine,  and  that  both  externally  and  internally ; 
its  qualities  are  to  refolve  and  ftrengthen.  See  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Styrax  Liquida.  Liquid  storaX,  called  alfo  Li- 
quidambar .  It  is  a  refinous  juice  obtained  from  a  tree  in 
Virginia  and  Mexico,  which  Ray  calls  ftorax  a  ceris  folio. 
The  juice  called  liquid  amber,  is  find  to  exude  from  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  fpontaneoufly,  but  more  freely  from 
incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  it;  and  the  liquid  (lorax 
is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  and  the  fmall 
branches  in  water.  Two  forts  of  liquid  Jiorax  are  di- 
ftinguiffied,  but  the  fort  which  is  commonly  met  with, 
is  of  a  weak  fmell,  a  grey  colour,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
artificial.  It  is  not  in  the  prefent  ufe.  Dr.  Cullen  fays, 
that  mixed  with  fome  unttuous  fubftances  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  ftyrax  to  two  of  ung.  bafilicon  nigrum 
it  has  been  of  remarkable  fervice  in  paralytic  cafes,  and 
particularly  in  debility  of  the  limbs  following  rickets  ; 
but  this  he  has  from  an  empirical  practice.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°.  313.  Lewis’s  and 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

- -  Alba.  The  White  Peruvian  Balsa-m. 

SUBALARIS  VENA,  from  fub,  under,  and  ala ,  the 
armpit.  The  Axillary  vein. 

SUBCLAVIT  ARTERIT,  from  fub,  under,  and 
clavicula,  the  channel-bone.  The  Subclavian  Arte¬ 
ries.  They  are  fo  called  from  their  fituation  being  un¬ 
der  the  clavicles.  They  aril'e  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
on  each  fide  of  the  left  carotid,  which  commonly  lie  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  origin  of  the  left  fub- 
clavian  artery  ufually  terminates  the  aorta  afeendens. 
Thefe  arteries  on  each  fide  terminate  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  firft  rib  between  the  lower  infertions  of  the  firft 
fealenus  mufcle,  and  there,  as  they  go  out  of  the  thorax, 
they  take  the  name  of  the  arter'ue  axillares. 

SUBCLAVIUS  MUSCULUS.  It  rifes  by  a  fmall 
tendon  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  firft 
rib,  clofe  to  the  ftrong  ligament  which  connedls  this  rib 
to  the  clavicle,  runs  along  the  whole  under  fide  of  the 
clavicle  into  the  coracoid  procefs,  where  it  is  articulated 
to  the  clavicle.  Its  ufe  is  to  bring  the  clavicle  upwards 
and  forwards. 

SUBCOSTALES.  Thefe  mufcles  are  fituated  more 
or  lefs  obliquely  on  the  infides  of  the  ribs  near  their  bony 
angles,  and  running  in  the  fame  direftion  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  intercoftals.  They  are  fixed  by  both  extremities 
in  the  ribs  ;  the  inferior  being  always  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  vertebrae  than  the  fuperior,  and  feveral  ribs  lying 
between  the  two  infertiops. 

SUBCUTANEUS.  See  Platysma  Myoides. 
SUBER.  The  Cork-tree.  It  is  a  kind  of  evergreen 
oak  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  other 
warm  parts  of  Europe.  The  bark  feparates  fpontaneoufly 
from  the  tree,  and  a  new  one  folldws  it.  It  is  this  bark 
that  is  cut  into  corks  for  Hopping  of  bottles. 

SUBHUMERALIS  VENA.  See  Articularis 
vena. 
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SUBLIM AMENT tJM.  See  Eneokema,. 

SUBLLMATIO,  Sublimation.  It  is  the  con- 
denfing  and  collating  in  3  folid  form,  by  means  of  vef- 
fels  aptly  conftruCted,  the  fumes  of  bodies  railed  from 
them  by  the  application  of  a  proper  heat.  Fluids  are 
faid  to  diltil,  and  folids  to  fublime.  If  the  fubliming 
matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
fublimate ;  if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers.  See  the 
DiCt.  of  Chem. 

Sublimatio  Urinte.  Pee  En^oremata. 

'  SUBLIMATUM.  Sublimate.  See  Merc,  co- 
ros.  alb. 

S U BLIN GU ALES  GLANDULE,  vel  Barthohnianx , 
vel  Rivinian,s.  The  sublingual  glands.  They  lie 
between  the  mylo-hyoidaei  and  the  genio-glofli  mufcles, 
and  almoft  always  difeharge  their  faliva  in  the  fame  place 
with  the  fubni axillary  glands  under  the  tongue. 

SUBLINGUALIS  ARTERIA.  The  Jub  lingual  arte¬ 
ry  is  the  lecond  branch  from  the  external  carotid  ;  it  rifes 
a  little  above  the  fuperior  guttural  artery  ;  it  runs  in  for¬ 
wards,  upwards,  and  over  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  finks  into  the  tongue  to  fupply  all  the  adjacent  muf¬ 
cles.  It  is  alfo  called  the  ranina  arteria. 

SUBLUX ATIO.  Subluxation.  It  is  where  the 
head  of  a  bone  is  not  quite  out  of  its  focket,  but  refts 
upon  the  brim. 

SUBMERSIQ.  Drowning.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  No- 
fology  it  is  a  variety  of  the  apoplexia  Juffocata.  Sau- 
vages  terms  it  afphyxiaimmerforum.  Inftances  have  occur¬ 
red  of  perfons  lying  under  water  for  fix  hours,  and  after¬ 
wards  been  reftored  to  life  and  health ;  two  hours  have 
been  employed  in  the  recovery  of  thofe  who  had  lain  long 
under  water,  before  any  advantage  was  obferved  from  en¬ 
deavours,  and  at  length  fuccefs  hath  followed.  Strange 
are  the  reports  on  this  fubjeCt.  Some  modern  phyfiolo- 
gifts  aflert,  that  no  terreflrial  animal  can  be  recovered,  if 
it  continties  fix  minutes  under  water  at  one  time,  without 
breathing.  Very  little  water  is  ever  fwallowed  by  drown¬ 
ed  perfons  ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  breathe  until  they  are 
infenfiblc,  and  then  on  attempting,  a  little  water  is  fucked 
in,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  it  pafles  into  the  lungs.  On 
taking  the  body  out  of  the  water,  it  muft  not  be  laid  on 
the  'cold  earth,  hut  on  a  warm  bed,  the  cloaths  that  are 
wet  being  firft  {tripped  off ;  or  it  may  be  laid  in  the  hot 
fun,  or  any  warm  place,  there  to  be  rubbed  with  coarfe 
cloths  until  a  glow  is  perceived  in  the  fkin  ;  a  flrong 
healthy  perfon  may  blow  his  warm  breath  into  the  patient’s 
mouth  to  diftend  the  lungs  5  or  better  and  more  certainly 
will  air  be  directed  into  the  lungs,  if  an  opening  was 
made  into  the  trachea,  as  propofed  in  the  article  Tra¬ 
cheotomy  :  becaufe  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  may 
pafs  only  by  the  oefophagus  into  the  ftomach ;  or  the  fmoak 
of  tobacco  may  be  conveyed  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  or 
his  throat  may  be  tickled  with  a  feather  to  excite  a  vo¬ 
miting  ;  after  which  let  him  be  laid  before  a  warm  fire,  or 
on  any  other  warm  place,  until  life  appears.  The  jugu¬ 
lar  veins  may  be  opened  to  fet  the  circulation  forward 
again,  the  veins  in  other  parts  will  rarely  bleed  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  may  be  thrown  up  the  inteflines  j  volatiles  and 
ftimulants  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe  and  the  tongue  ; 
thefe  are  moft  ufeful  after  bleeding.  If  thefe  fail,  broncho- 
toroy  may  be  performed,  and  warm  breath  may  be  blown 
in  at  the  aperture,  until  figns  of  life  appear  ;  not  any 
thing  fhould  be  forced  down  the  throat,  but  as  foonas  the 
patient  can  attempt  to  fwallow,  give  him  a  draught  of 
warm  water,  with  a  ta'ble-ipoonful  of  muflard  in  it,  to 
drink.  Continue  thefe  means  until  life  feems  to  be  con¬ 
firmed.  Generally,  after  recovery,  an  oppreffion,  a 
cough,  and  a  fever  follow.  In  the  firft  volume  of  Dr. 
FothergilTs  Works,  Dr.  Letfom  hath  inferted  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  treatment,  found  by  the  Humane  Society 
to  be  moft  fuccefsful  on  thefe  occafions. 

I.  The  body  fhould  not  be  rolled  on  the  ground,  or 
over  a  barrel,  nor  lifted  up  by  the  heels,  or  be  any  other 
way  roughly  handled,  or  violently  (hook  ;  but  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  convenient  place,  lying  as  on  a  bed,  with  the 
head  a  little  railed,  in  as  natural  a  pofition  as  poffible. 

II.  The  body,  well  wiped  with  a  cloth,  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bed  or  blanket ;  but  not  too  near  a  large  fire. 
Bottles  of  hot  water  fhould  be  laid  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
feet,  joints  of  the  knees,  and  under  the  arm-pits.  A 
warming-pan  moderately  heated,  or  hot  bricks  wrapped 
in  cloths,  fhould  be  rubbed  over  the  body,  particularly 


along  the  back.  The  natural  warmth  of  a  healthy  per¬ 
fon,  efpecially  a  child,  lying  clofe  to  the  body,  hath  been 
found  very  efficacious.  The  room  fhould  be  kept  open 
and  airy,  with  few  perfons  in  it.  The  fhirt  of  an  attend¬ 
ant,  or  fkin  of  a  fheep  frefh  killed  and  warm,  may  be 
ufed  to  advantage.  Should  the  accident  happen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  warm  bath,  brew-houfc,  bake-houfe, 
glafs-houfe,  faltern*  foap  manufactory,  or  any  fabric 
where  warm  lees,  allies,  embers,  grains,  fand,  water* 
&c.  can  be  eafily  procured,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  place 
the  body  in.  any  of  thefe,  moderated  to  a  degree  of  heat, 
very  little  exceeding  that  of  a  healthy  perfon. 

III.  The  body  being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  above 
advantageous  fituations,  various  ftimuJating  means  fhould 
be  immediately  employed.  The  moft  efficacious  are, 
blowing  with  force  into  the  lungs,  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  that  of  the  patient,  doling  at  the  fame  time  his  nof- 
trils  ;  throwing  the  fmoak  of  tobacco  up  the  fundament 
into  the  bowels,  by  means  of  a  clyfter-pipe  or  fumigator ; 
a  pair  of  bellows  may  be  employed  until  the  others  can 
be  procured ;  rubbing  the  belly,  cheft,  back  and  arms* 
with  a  coarfe  doth,  or  dry  fait,  fo  as  not  rub  off  the  fkin, 
or  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  brandy,  rum,  or  gin  ;  apply¬ 
ing  fpirit  of  hartffiorn,  volatile  falts,  or  the  like,  to  the 
noftrils,  and  rubbing  them  on  the  temples  frequently ; 
tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather,  to  excite  a  propenfity 
to  vomit ;  and  the  noftrils  alfo  with  a  feather  or  fnufF  to 
provoke  fneezing.  The  body  fhould  at  intervals  be  fhaken, 
and  varied  in  its  pofition. 

IV.  If  there  be  any  figns  of  returning  life,  fuch  as  figh- 
ing,  gafping,  twitching,  beating  of  the  heart,  return  of 
natural  warmth  or  colour,  a  fpoonful  of  water  may  be  ad- 
miniftered,  to  try  if  the  power  of  fwaliowing  be  returned  ; 
if  it  be,  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  warm  wine,  or  of  brandy 
and  water,  may  be  given  to  advantage,  but  not  before. 

Early  bleeding  has  been  found  pernicious,  and  even 
fatal ;  it  is  not  always  applicable,  though  it  may  fome- 
times  be  employed  by  a  perfon  of  flail,  to  remove  or  pre¬ 
vent  fymptoms  of  inflammation. 

The  above  methods  of  reftoring  life  are  applicable  to 
various  other  cafes  of  apparent’  hidden  death,  whether 
from  hanging,  apoplectic  and  convulfive  fits,  cold,  fuffc- 
cation  by  damps  or  noxious  vapours,  proceeding  from 
coal  mines,  confined  air  of  wells,  caves,  cifterns,  or  from 
the  muft  of  fermenting  liquors. 

See  Tiffot’s  Advice  to  the  People.  Med.  Mufeum, 
vol.  iii.  p.  376,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen’s  Letter  to  Lord  Cath- 
cart  on  this  fubject. 

SUBOCCIPITALES  NERVI.  So  the  tenth  pair  of 
nerves  are  called  which  proceed  from  the  head.  They 
are  fmall ;  they  pafs  out  at  the  foramen  magnum,  be¬ 
tween  the  bafis  of  the  flcull,  and  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  atlas  where  they  form  a  ganglion,  and  give  branches 
to  the  adjacent  mufcles ;  after  which,  forming  a  fort  of 
arch  with  an  afeending  twig  of  the  firft  cervical  pair,  a 
branch  is  fent  off,  which  is  called  the  occipital  nerve. 

SUBORBIT ARI US.  A  branch  of  the  upper  maxil¬ 
lary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  it  runs  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  &c. 
SUBPOPLITEUS.  See  Popliteus. 
SUBSCAPULARIS  MUSCULUS.  It  rifes  from  the 
whole  inner  furface  of  the  fcapula ;  pafles  under  the  co¬ 
racoid  procefs,  and  is  inferted  into  the  external  tubercle 
of  the  os  humeri,  juft  below  its  head.  It  is  alfo  called 
immerfus  infra  fcapularis. 

SUBSULTUS,  from  fub ,  under ,  and  [alio,  to  leap  ;  is 
the  fame  as  fpafmodic,  or  a  convulfion  of  the  clonic  kind, 
from  the  fenfe  of  leaping  which  the  tendons  give  to  the 
hand  lying  upon  them.  A  twitching  of  the  ten¬ 
dons  alfo  an  involuntary  twitching,  or  fpafmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcular  parts. 

SUCCAGO,  i.  e.  the  rob  of  any  fruit.  See  Sapa. 
SUCCEDANEA.  See  Antemballomenos. 
SUCCENTURIATI  MUSCULI.  See  Pyrami- 

D  ALES. 

Succenturiati  Renes.  See  Capsule  atrabi-* 

LARI  A. 

SUCCHAR.  o.„rLf.,TT,, 

SUCHAR.  [SeeSACCHARUM* 

SUCCI  SCORBUTICI.  See  Cochlearia  Brit- 

TANICA. 

SUCCINGENS  MEMBRANA.  The  diaphragm. 
See  Diaphragm  a. 
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SUCCINUM,  called  alfo  carabe ,  or  karabc ,  ambra , 
and  eleilrum,  edes ,  edets,  durum  elimpium ,  harpaga ;  har- 
pax,  ebarabe ;  AMBER;  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world  :  the  moft  confiderable  quantities  are  taken  up 
from  regular  mines  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Pruffia ;  but  the  finelt  forts  are 
thrown  up  tvy  the  fea,  particularly  in  ftormy  weather, 
about  Pillau. 

There  are  various  conje&ures  refpe&ing  the  origin  of 
amber,  but  the  moft  probable  is,  that  it  is  inltantly  form¬ 
ed  by  the  concourfe  of  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  with 
vitriolic  acid.  And  thus  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  in¬ 
fects,  of  the  molt  tender  kind,  are  enveloped,  without 
injuring  them,  or  altering  their  natural  appearances. 
Some  alTert  that  bitumens  are  eflentially  mineral ;  others, 
and  by  far  the  greateft  number,  that  they  proceed  origi¬ 
nally  from  vegetable  fubltances.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
opinion,  fee  Macquer’s  Chemical  Dictionary.  Dr.  S-aun- 
ders,  in  his  LeCtures  on  the  Theory  and  PraCtice  of  Che- 
miltry,  fays,  all  foffil  inflammable  matter  is  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  altered  by 
time  •,  he  further  obferves,  that  fulphur  is  obtained  by 
mixing  vitriolic  acid  and  fpirit  of  wine  rectified,  or  oil. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  the  oil  of 
amber  differs  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petrolea,  in  not  being  folu- 
ble,  either  in  its  rectified  or  unreCtified  ftate,  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  fixt  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits ;  the 
oil,  after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  feparating  as  freely 
as  common  oil  does  from  water :  he  further  obferves, 
that  mineral  bitumens  are  different  in  their  qualities  from 
the  vegetable  refins ;  and  in  the  mineral  kingdom  we  find 
a  fluid  oil,  very  different  from  vegetable  oils.  The  mi¬ 
neral  oil  is  changed  by  mineral  acids  into  a  fubftance 
greatly  refembling  bitumen  ;  and  the  vegetable  oils  are 
changed  by  the  fame  acids  into  fubftances  greatly  re¬ 
fembling  the  natural  refms.  From  bitumens  we  gain  by 
diftillation  the  mineral  oil  *,  and  from  refins  the  vegetable 
oil,  diftinCd  in  their  qualities  as  at  fiift  ;  vegetable  oils  and 
refms  have  been  heated  with  all  known  mineral  acids,  but 
have  never  yielded  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  mineral  bitu- 
ments.  It  feems,  therefore,  as  if  the  oily  products  of 
the  two  kingdoms  were  fpecifically  and  eflentially  diffe¬ 
rent.  The  laws  of  chemical  enquiries  at  lead  demand 
that  we  do  not  look  upon  them  any  otherwife  until  we 
are  able  to  produce  from  one  a  fubftance  fimilar  to  the 
other :  when  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  the  prefump- 
tion  that  nature  effeCffs  the  fame  change  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  will  be  of  fome  weight.  See  Dr.  Lewis’s 
Note  in  hz’s  Tranflation  of  Neumann’s  Chemiftry,  volvii. 
p.  3.  Neumann  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  amber ,  it  is  moft 
probable,  that  amber  is  generated  inftantly  from  the  con¬ 
courfe  of  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum  with  vitriolic  acid,  in 
the  form  of  vapours. 

The  yellow  amber  fhould  be  of  a  citron  yellow,  or  of  a 
golden  colour,  bright,  tranfparent,  eafily  taking  fire,  and 
exhaling  a  pleafant  fragrant  fmell. 

In  Holland,  a  vegetable  refin,  called  gummi  de 
loock  is  fold  under  the  name  of  American  amber  ;  but  it 
is  lefs  eled ric  than  amber ,  wants  the  peculiar  fmell  thereof 
when  it  is  burning,  diflolves  readily  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  when  diftilled  it  does  not  afford  the  fame  principles 
as  the  amber  does. 

If  amber  is  diftilled  in  a  retort  by  a  ftrong  heat,  it 
yields  a  phlegm,  or  oil,  which  grows  thicker  and  thicker 
as  the  diftilling  continues,  and  a  particular  kind  of  fait. 
The  amber  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  white  fand  before  it  is  committed  to  diftillation; 
a  retort  is  half  filled  with  it,  and  then  the  fire  is  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed  until  a  phlegm  rifes,  but  not  more  than  to 
make  water  boil ;  after  this  the  heat  fhould  be  greater, 
but  gradually  increafed,  yet  not  fo  as  to  make  the  amber 
fmell  much ;  the  receiver  may  be  left  unluted  ;  thus  it 
can  be  occafionallv  removed,  ami  the  fait  fwept  out,  and 
fo  hindered  from  melting  with  the  oil,  that  rifes  ;  the  dif¬ 
tillation  is  continued  until  no  fait  is  feen  to  arife.  After 
the  diftillation  is  ended,  gather  all  the  fait  together,  and 
dry  it  by  preffmg  it  gently  between  fome  fheets  of  fpongy 
paper  ;  then  to  purity  it,  boil  it  in  the  phlegm  that  arofe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  diftillation,  which  is  called  the 
ipirit  of  amber ,  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  common  water, 
then  fet  to  cryftallize  ;  this  may  be  repeated  until  it  is 
fuificiently  freed  from  its  oil.  When  this  fait  is  pure,  it 


is  of  a  white  colour,  of  a  pungent,  penetrating,  grateful 
acid  tafte ;  it  diflolves  in  redtihed  fpirit  of  wine  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  though  aflifted  by  heat,  but  readily  in  water. 

The  fait  of  amber  is  mixed  with  fal  ammoniac  ;  but  this 
it  difeovered  by  an  urinous  fmell  arifing  on  rubbing  it 
with  the  fait  of  tartar;  it  is  mixed  with  nitre,  but  this  is 
difeovered  by  the  nitrous  tafte.  When  mixed  with  cream 
of  tartar,  it  is  difeovered  by  diffolving  it  in  water,  for  the 
fait  of  amber  readily  diflolves  and  leaves  the  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  undiffolved.  When  it  is  mixed  with  the  fait  of  coral, 
it  is  difeovered  by  laying  it  on  a  red-hot  iron,  on  which 
the  fait  of  amber  flies  off,  but  that  of  the  coral  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

This  fait  is  given  in  dofes  from  gr.  In.  to  3  iv  Boer- 
haave  extols  it  as  an  antihyfteric,  and  other  phyficians 
attribute  many  other'virtues  to  it.  Dr.  Alfton  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  fays,  that  when  diverted  of  the  oil,  it  is  no  better 
than  common  fait.  Dr.  Cullen,  that  when  genuine,  and 
purified,  its  virtues  are  little  better  than  that  of  vegetable 
acids.  At  prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed,,  except  to  render  the 
operation  of  aloetic  and  refinous  purges  more  mild,  and 
alfo  more  certain. 

The  oil  which  rifes  in  diftillation  may  be  re£Hfied  by 
diftilling  it  from  pure  water.  The  reftified  oil  hath  a 
ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent  acrid  tafte  ;  it 
heats  the  body,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions ;  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  antihyfteric,  and  an  affiftant  to  emme- 
nagogues :  externally  it  is  applied  to  weak,  rheumatic, 
and  paralytic  limbs.  This  oil  agrees  with  the  mineral 
oils  in  refufing  to  mix  with  vinous  fpirits.  The  London 
College  order  the  fait  and  oil  to  be  obtained  from  two 
pounds  of  amber  placed  in  a  fand  bath,  and  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  whence  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and  fait  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  oil  will  come  over.-  To  purify  the  fait  they 
take  half  a  pound  of  the  fait,  one  pint  of  diftilled  water  ; 
the  fait  is  boiled  in  the  water,  and  then  fet  by  to  cryftal¬ 
lize.  Its  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple.  In  order 
to  purify  the  oil  they  take  a  pound,  and  diftil  it  three 
times.  Its  dofe  from  five  to  thirty  drops.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  College  have  given  fuperior  directions  for  thefe 
procefies.  The  oil  feems  to  be  the  only  adtive  medicine 
as  an  antifpafmodic,  which  powrer  is  increafed  by  its  pu¬ 
rity,  acquired  by  repeated  diftillations.  It  has  been  found 
extremely  ufeful  in  cures  of  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  and  other 
fpafmodic  affedtions,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  drops  to  thirty. 

Several  preparations  have  been  made  from  amber,  but 
they  are  rarely  ufed.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Toumefort’s  Mat.  Med.  Di£L  of 
Chem.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Succinum  Cinerium  Gris^um.  See  Ambra* 

GRISE  A. 

SUCCISA,  alfo  called  morfus  dlabsli,  fcabrofo  folio  in - 
tegro.  Common  devil’s  bit.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  fcabius; 
it  grows  in  meadows  and  pafture-grounds,  and  flowers 
at  the  end  of  fummer.  The  roots  are  faid  to  be  alexi- 
pharmic  ;  the  leaves  are  often  fold  for  the  leaves  of  com¬ 
mon  fcabius,  they  are  alexipharmic,  refolvent,  bitter, 
and  of  the  fame  qualities  as  the  fcabius  for  which  they 
are  fold. 

SUCCUBUS.  A  fpecies  of  night-mare. 

SUCCUS  INDICUS  PURGANS,.  -  Laxati- 

vus.  See  Gambogia. 

SUD  AMEN.  Tranfiory,  red,  Hinging  fpots  on  the  ffein. 

SUDAMINA.  Heat  pimples,  or  an  eruption  of 
puftules,  which  fucceed  an  inordinate  fweat.  That  kind 
of  fymptomatic  miliary  fever,  that  is  called  boa,  -which 
fee;  alfo  Desudatio. 

SUDATORUM.  See  Achicolum. 

SUDOR.  Sweat.  It  is  that  fluid  which  tranfudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  flein  when  we  ufe  much  exer- 
cife,  or  fuch  means  as  may  increafe  its  difeharge.  It 
confifts  of  a  water,  a  highly  exalted  oil,  a  fait,  and  a  ter- 
reftrious  matter. 

Sudor  Anglicus,  called  alfo  bydronofos,  bydropyretof , 
The  sweating  sickness.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it 
a  fpecies  of  typhus.  See  Helodes.  This  diforder 
is  thus  named  from  its  firft  appearing  in  this  ifland. 
When  Henry  VII.  firft  landed  his  foldiers  at  Milford 
Haven,  in  the  year  14.83,  it  appeared  amongft  them. 
In  1485  it  was  in  London;  it  foon  difappeared,  but 
returned  five  or  fix  times  :  the  laft  return  was  in  1551. 
It  was  remarked  that  Englilhmen,  whether  they  re- 
fided  at  home,  or  fled  into  other  countries,  were  attack- 
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td*  whilft  foreigners  in  England  were  unaffe&ed.  Differ¬ 
ent  patients  are  varioufly  affe&ed,  but  fome  .on  the  flrft 
appearance  of  the  diforder  were  feized  with  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  fcapula,  legs,  and  arms,  whilft  others  perceived 
only  a  kind  of  warm  vapour,  or  flatulence,  running  through 
thole  parts  5  and  thefe  fymptoms  were  fuddenly  fucceeded 
by  a  profufe  fwcat,  for  which  the  patients  could  not  ac¬ 
count*  I  he  internal  parts  became  firft  warm,  and 
were  foon  after  feized  with  an  incredible  heat,  which 
thence  diftufed  itfelf  to  the  extremities.  An  intoler¬ 
able  thirft,  reftleffheis,  and  indifpofition  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  ftomach,  were  the  next  fymptoms,  fucceeded 
by  an  excefhve  head-ach,  a  delirium,  in  which  the  patient 
was  trifling  and  talkative,  and  after  thefe  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  the  body,  and  an  irrefiftible  necelfity  of 
fleeping.  In  fome  the  [weal  flopped  in  the  beginning, 
and  their  limbs  became  moderately  cool ;  but  this  evacu¬ 
ation  being  afterwards  promoted,  the  matter  of  it  was 
of  a  ditagreeable  fmell,  of  different  colours,  fometimes 
more,  and  fometimes  lei's  in  quantity,  and  of  a  thickifh 
confiftence.  Some  were  feized  with  a  naufea,  ...others 
with  a  vomiting  ;  all,  without  exception,  were  afflidled 
with  a  difficulty  of  refpiration.  The  urine  had  nothing 
preternatural,  except  that  it  was  of  a  thicker  confiftence, 
and  tinged  with  a  fainter  colour  than  ufual.  The  pulfe 
was  rather  quicker  than  natural.  In  thofe,  however, 
•who  breathed  in  the  pureft  air,  and  had  the  beft  conftitu- 
tions,  the  difeafe  was  moft  mild. 

The  means  that  were  found  to  be  the  moft  falutary, 
were  to  keep  up  the  fweat ,  after  it  begun,  at  leaft  for 
twenty-four  hours,  for  by  that  time  the  difeafe  terminated. 
During  the  fwcat,  no  more  aliment  was  taken  than  the 
ftrength  required  ;  lleep  was  forbid  ;  and  when  the  fwcat- 
ing  was  over,  the  patient  was  to  be  cautious  in  going 
abroad.  Caius  de  Ephe.  Britannica. 

SUDORIFICA.  Sudorifics.  Medicines  which  ex¬ 
cite  fweat.  When  the  fweat  is  to  be  excited,  itlhouldbe 
confidered  whether  the  heat  of  the  body  is  above  or  below 
that  degree  which  admits  of  this  evacuation.  The  ufual 
natural  heat  in  different  perfons  may  fomewhat  vary,  and 
for  this  an  allowance  is  to  be  made ;  but  whether  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  is  in  a  healthy  ftate,  if  the  perfon  is  ten  de¬ 
grees  hotter  by  Fahrenh.  therm,  he  cannot  be  made  to 
fweat.  It  is  true,  that  in  ftriving  to  raife  a  fweat  by  the 
ufeof  diluting  liquors  he  will  be  increafed  above  this,  and 
the  fweat  notwithftanding,  follow ;  but  if  the  diluting 
drinks  were  not  ufed,  other  means  would  fail.  In  this 
cafe  cooling  methods  muft  be  ufed,  fuch  as  cold  water  for 
drink,  cool  air  admited  to  the  body,  and  cooling  medi¬ 
cines  given  internally.  If  the  heat  is  below  the  Jtandard 
of  health ,  warm  water  and  cordials  muft  be  ufed,  the  pa¬ 
tient  mult  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  or  in  bed.  As  fweat- 
ing  greatly  cools  the  body,  it  fhould  be  cautioufly  ufed  in 
low  and  putrid  fevers.  When  the  patient  is  very  hot,  to 
affift  the  effects  of  cold  water,  and  to  haften  it  through 
the  Ikiu,  flannel  cloths  may  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  applied  round  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  thus  a  fweat 
will  be  produced  very  fpeedily.  When  the  fweat  is  once 
raifed,  the  drink  fhould  be  warm,  and  fupplied  more  or 
lei's  freely  according  to  the  degree  and  continuance  of  the 
fweating.  Sweating  is  rarely  of  ufe  when  bleeding  is  un- 
fafe  ;  though  in  fuch  cafes  a  gentle  perfpirarion  may  ge¬ 
nerally  prove  falutary.  See  Dr.  Home’s  Medical  ft  rails 
and  Experiments,  p.  220.  Exp.  v.  Mr.  Alexander’s  Ex¬ 
perimental  Effay’s,  Exp.  iii. 

SUFFIMENTUM.  A  suffumig ation.  Thofe 
made  for  pleafure  are  generally  formed  of  fuch  fweet  fub- 
itances  as  are  found  to  be  agreeable,  and  thofe  which  are 
formed  for  health  are  generally  calculated  to  affeil  the 
mouth,  throat,  or  other  part  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  produce  fome  important  al¬ 
teration  for  the  removal  of  fome  difeafe. 

SUFFOC  ATIO  STRIDULA,  alfo  called  the  croup, 
the  chock,  the  stuffing  or  rising  of  the  lights. 
Angina. interna,  angina  latent  &  difflftlis ,  angina  inflam- 
matcria  infantum,  angina  membranacea,  angina  per  me  to  fa, 
anvi.ua  polypoja,  catarrhus  fuffocativus .  It  is  a  diieaie  that 
hitherto  hath  only  appeared  in  children,  rarely,  if  ever, 
i:i  any  after  twelve  years  of  age.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as 
a  fpecies  of  cynanche,  and  names  it  cynanche  trachealis. 

This  diforder  appears  to  be  prefent  by  a  peculiar  (harp 
flu-ill  voice,  not  eafily  deferibed  ;  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  all  other  complaints,  though  the  hour  of  death  be  at 


hand  ;  the  breathing  is  quick,  and  more  or  lefs  laborious ; 
the  pulfe  frequent,  fometimes  ftrong  at  firft,  but  always 
foft  and  weak  towards  the  end  ;  fometimes  there  is  a  dull 
pain  in  the  trachea,  on  fpeaking,  or  when  it  is  preffed  with 
a  finger;  and  at  others  an  external  fwelling  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fame  tube ;  the  fenfes  are  perfeft  to  the  laft  : 
the  progrefs  of  the  diforder  is  rapid,  for  generally  death 
foon  fteps  in  to  conclude  it.  The  face  is  generally  fluffed, 
though  fometimes  it  is  of  a  livid  colour.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  cough,  and  when  it  is  attendant,  it  is  fhort  and  ftifled, 
and  not  attended  with  much  expeftoration.  Dr.  Cullen 
deferibes  it  as  having  for  its  charadteriftic  fymptoms,  u  a 
peculiar  ci'oaking  found  of  the  voice,  a  difficult  refpira¬ 
tion,  a  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  about  the  larynx,  and  a  fe¬ 
ver  :  or,  a  hoarfenefs  with  fome  fhrillnefs  and  ringing 
found,  both  in  fpeaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the  noife 
came  from  a  brazen  tube.”  Fie  further  remarks,  that 
“  the  thick  mucus  that  fills  up  the  trachea  may  be  eafily 
feparated,  and  fometimes  is  found  fo  ;  in  thofe  inftances 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  always  free  from 
crofion  or  ulceration,  but  ufual! v  ffiews  the  veftiges  of 
inflammation,  being  covered  with  a  matter  of  rel'embling 
pus,  and  like  to  that  which  is  ejedled  by  coughing  ;  and 
very  often  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  is  found  in  the  bran¬ 
chiae,  in  confiderable  quantity.” 

For  the  moft  part  winter  is  the  feafon  in  which  this  dif¬ 
eafe  occurs  ;  long  continued  catarrhs  from  the  mealies, 
hooping  cough,  or  the  fmall  pox,  are  predil'ponent  caufes  ; 
cold  and  moift  weather  is  fuppofed  to  contribute  much  as 
caufes.  It  is  moft  common  about  the  fea  coaft,  and  in 
low  marffiy  countries  ;  yet  fometimes  met  with  in  mid¬ 
land  countries  :  and  its  attacks  are  frequently  repeated  in 
the  fame  child. 

The  feat  of  the  diforder  is  the  cavity  of  the  wind-pipe, 
from  a  little  below  the  glottis  downward  ;  and  the  difor¬ 
der  itfelf  confifts  of  the  mucus  feparated  there,  and  be¬ 
come  thick,  fo  filling  up  the  paffage  that  the  air  can  no 
longer  pafs  freely  into  the  lungs  ;  at  firft  it  forms  a  thick 
membranous  cruft,  which  thickening  fills  up  the  cavity  of 
the  trachea.  The  back  part  of  the  trachea  where  there 
are  no  cartilages,  feems  from  the  infpedlion  of  thofe  who 
die  of  this  difeafe,  to  be  its  firft  and  principal  feat ;  as  this 
morbid  membrane  is  often  found  there,  when  it  is  in  no 
other  part :  and  indeed,  in  this  part  is  lodged  the  greateft 
number  of  glands  defigned  for  the  fecretion  of  mucus. 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  trachea,  conftitutes  this 
difeafe.  In  the  mucous  glands  in  general,  this  diltemper 
fhould  be  confidered  as  originally  feated  ;  but  from  par¬ 
ticular  ufes,  more  diredbed  to  thofe  of  the  trachea;  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  part,  it  becomes  vifible  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  from  what  would  difeover  it  in  any  other  part. 
— It  is  not  evidently  contagious. 

Some  diftinguiff  the  croup  from  the  catarrhus  fuffocati¬ 
vus  ofEtmulIer;  from  a  feverecold;  from  peripneumonic 
complaints ;  and  from  fuch  fymptoms  as  arife  from  extra¬ 
neous  bodies  lodged  in  the  trachea  :  an  inftance  of  which 
Dr.  Home  mentions  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  &c. 
of  the  Croup. 

There  are  two  different  fituations  of  this  complaint ; 
the  firft  is  more  inflammatory  and  lefs  dangerous  ;  in  this 
cafe  the  pulfe  is  generally  ftrong,  the  face  red,  the  drought 
great,  and  evacuations  are  ufeful :  the  fecond  is  lefs  in¬ 
flammatory  and  more  dangerous  ;  under  this  the  pulfe  is 
quick,  foft,  and  weak,  the  tongue  moift,  the  thirft  in- 
confiderable,  there  is  great  anxiety,  and  death  is  haftened 
by  evacuations.  If  this  difeafe  comes  on  with  an  old 
habitual  cough,  or  by  flow  degrees,  the  inflammatory 
ftage  will  hardly  be  perceived.  The  urine  is  thin  during 
the  inflammatory  ftage,  but  in  the  purulent  one  it  hath 
a  light,  ouzy,  purulent  fediment. 

If  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  firft  manifeft  at¬ 
tack,  the  breathing  is  much  affedbed,  the  pillfe  is  quick 
and  weak,  the  face  red,  anxiety  great,  and  the  patient 
toffes  himfelf  about,  the  danger  is  great ;  but  if  it  is  only 
on  the  firft  or  fecond  day,  the  breathing  not  bad,  the  pulfe 
though  frequent,  yet  is  ftrong  and  firm,  and  the  voice 
not  altered,  fome  hope  may  be  entertained  of  a  recovery. 
The  cough  becoming  ftronger  and  lefs  dry,  is  ufually  the 
firft  fign  of  amendment. 

Though  this  difeafe  confifts  in  an  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  commonly  end  either  in  fuppuration  or 
gangrene.  T^ie  troyblefome  circumftafice  of  it  feems  to 
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Confift  In  a  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  glottis,  threaten¬ 
ing  fuffocation.  When  tins  difeafe  is  fatal,  it  is  fo  from 
a  fyafm  fufFocating,  or  from  matter  in  the  bronchia;,  or 
the  mucus  in  the  larynx. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftate  bleeding  fhould  be  ufed  as 
freely  as  the  pulfe  will  admit  ;  the  bowels  fhould  be  kept 
lax  ;  a  blifler  muft  be  applied  to  the  throat  or  round  the 
r.eck,  as  foon  as  bleeding  and  purging  have  been  ufed  ; 
though  if  the  cafe  is  very  inflammatory  an  emollient  cata- 
plafm  is  to  be  preferred  ;  fleams  from  hot  vinegar  and 
water  may  be  received  into  the  throat  with  the  breath.  In 
the  purulent  Hate  nothing  yet  attempted  feems  to  have 
any  good  effect.  Upon  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe,  vo¬ 
miting  immediately  after  bleeding,  feems  to  be  of  confi- 
derable  ufe  ;  fometimes  fuddenly  removing  the  difeafe. 
Antifpafmodics  do  not  evidently  appear  to  be  ufeful.  See 
Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  292.  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature,  See.  of  the  Croup,  by  F.  Home,  M.  D. 
London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  217,  226.  Edinb.  Med. 
Commentaries,  vol.  v.  p.  6,  7. 

SUFFUSIO.  See  Cataracta.  It  is  alfo  fvnony- 
mous  with  pfeudoblepfs . 

SUFFUSIO  AURIGINOSA.  A  jaundice. 

SUGILLATIQ,  from  fugo,  to  fuck.  It  is  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  a  part.  Thus  a  blood-fhot  eye  is  a  fugillatlon 
in  the  eye.  It  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  ecchymoma 
or  ecchymofis,  and  melufma ,  words  derived  from  iyycux, 
to  pour  out,  but  by  the  word  fugillatio  a  different  caufe  is 
expreffed  ;  an  ecchymofis  is  caufed  by  extravafation ; 
fugillatlon  by  fuction  ;  as  when  cupping  glafles  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  part,  which,  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the 
air,  occaflon  the  blood  to  rufli  in  and  diftend  the  veffels ; 
even  into  fueh  as  do  not  ufually  receive  red  blood. 

T aking  the  word  fugillatlon  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  ec¬ 
chymofis,  this  diforder,  when  feated  in  the  eye,  takes  the 
name  of  blood-fhot ;  when  the  fkin  is  its  feat,  if  the 
colour  is  livid,  forxie  writers  term  it  pelloma  ;  and  if  black, 
they  call  it  melafma.  Air.  Bell,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Surgery,  fays,  that  in  blood-letting,  it  often  happens  that 
a  frnall  tumor  is  raifed  immediately  above  the  orifice  in 
the  vein,  by  the  blood  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Such  a  tumor  (he 
adds)  when  round  and  fmall,  is  termed  a  thrombus ;  and 
when  more  diffufed,  an  ecchymofis.  Linnaeus  names  it 
fugillatio.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it^o  be  a  diffufed  tumor, 
a  little  elevated,  and  growing  darker  coloured.  The 
caufes  are  preffure  •,  bruifes ;  blood-letting,  either  from 
the  orifice  in  the  lkin  Hiding  over  that  in  the  vein,  or  from 
cutting  the  vein  through.  Thefe  livid  and  black  fpots 
are  fometimes  a  fymptom  of  the  feurvy. 

The  ecchymofis  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  in  its  different 
caufes  ;  as  when  happening  from  blows,  bleeding,  or 
other  external  injuries,  or  from  the  feurvy,  or  other  in¬ 
ternal  caufes.  It  fhould  be  alfo  not  miftaken  for  the  fpuri- 
ous  aneurifm. 

In  flight  cafes,  comprefles  dipped  in  vinegar,  applied 
frequently,  is  all  that  can  be  neceffary  for  the  cure.  If  it 
tends  to  fuppurate,  treat  it  as  an  abfeefs.  If  the  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood  is  confiderable,  difeharge  it  by  as  ma¬ 
ny  incifions  as  ate  required  for  that  end ;  then  treat  it  as 
an  approaching  mortification.  See  Ecchymosis.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  vol.  iii.  p.  334.  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  172.  Heiftec’s  Surgery.  Van  Swieten’s  Com.  on 
Boerh.  Aphor.  fe£t.  324,  and  1151. 

SULPHUR.  Brimstone.  It  is  a  folid  brittle  con¬ 
crete,  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenilh, 
and  is  in  fome  degree  gloffy.  It  confifts  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  phlogifton.  Air.  Edwards,  in 
his  Elements  of  Foffilogy,  deferibes  it  as  a  genus  in  the 
clafs  of  inflammables,  which  in  clofe  veffels  fublimes  in 
the  form  of  ftrioe  ;  in  the  open  air  is  decompounded  by 
heat  into  penetrating,  acrid,  and  fufFocating  fumes  ;  and 
when  deflagrated  with  nitre,  leaves  virriolated  tartar.  It  is 
fometimes  found  native  in  the  eai^h  in  pure,  bright 
yellow,  femitranfparent  mafTes  ;  but  more  commonly  in 
opake  ones,  of  a  greenilh,  greyifh/or  other  colours,  in¬ 
termixed  with  various  earthy  or  ftony  matters.  The  im¬ 
pure  forts  are  called  fulphur  vtvum.  The  native fulphur  s 
are  met  with  chiefly  about  volcanos  in  Italy,  alfo  in  fome 
of  the  German,  Hungarian,  and  Swedifh  mines.  The 
largefl  quantities  that  are  brought  into  England  are  from 
Saxony,  from  whence  we  receive  it  in  irregular  mafl'cs, 
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which  are  afterwards  melted  and  call  into  rolls,  being  firft 
mixed  witii  coarie  refin,  flour,  and  fuch  like,  whence 
its  pale  colour ;  for  before  it  is  thus  mixed  its  colour  is. 
deeper.  There  are  fulphur s  of  a  red  colour,  but  they 
contain  a  portion  of  arfenic.  Sulphur  is  an  ingredient  in 
moil  kinds  of  ores.  The  mineral  from  which  the  greatefl 
quantity  is  extracted  is  the  yellow  pyrites,  plenty  oi  which 
is  found  in  Saxony,  where  the  fulphur  is  feparated  by 
means  of  heat,  and  is  received  in  veflels  placed  for  it  to 
run  into  as  it  melts. 

This  fulphur  is  purified  by  fubliming  it,  and  then  it  is 
called  the  flowers  of  fulphur ;  this  operation  is  performed 
byperfonswho  fublime  large  quantities  in  a  way  of  trade, 
and  the  fulphur  thus  fublimed  becomes  an  article  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

The  flowers  of  fulphur  are  ufed  againft  cutaneous 
eruptions,  particularly  the  itch  ;  and  from  its  ufefulnefs  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  lungs,  it  hath  been  called  animapul- 
monum.  Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  in  dofes  of 
from  3;  fs.  to  3  i.  and  from  its  gentle  adtion  on  the  great 
guts,  is  ufeful  when  the  piles  are  troublefome  ;  it  pro¬ 
motes  perforation  ;  it  paffes  readily  through  the  whole 
habit,  and  tranfpires  through  the  lkin :  in  coughs,  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  and  afthmas,  it  is  found  ufeful,  particularly  in 
fcorbutic  habits. 

Sulphur  is  an  a£tive  medicine,  it  reftrains  the  a£livity 
of  fome  other  very  powerful  ones;  mixed  with  quickfilver, 
the  regulus  of  antimony, or  with  arfenic,  they  becomeinert. 

Various  are  the  preparations  of  fulphur-,  but,  for  in¬ 
ternal  ufe,  none  excels,  nor  even  equals,  the  flowers, 
which  may  be  eafily  contrived  for  taking,  without  any  dif- 
guft  to  the  palate  :  among  other  modes,  the  troches,  as 
directed  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  the  London  College,  is  an 
elegant  one,  are  thus  made.  Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur , 
two  ounces  ;  clarified  fugar,  four  ounces  ;  rub  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  the  mucilage  of  quince-feed  added  gradu¬ 
ally,  let  them  be  formed  into  troches.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

From  fulphur  the  chemifts  obtain  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  which  they  ufe.  The  operation  is  faid 
to  be  performed  in  leaden  veffels,  fometimes  twenty  feet 
high,  and  ten  broad,  with  an  eighth  part  of  nitre  to  fup- 
ply  the  abfence  of  the  external  air,  and  fome  water  to 
condenfe  the  fleams  ;  it  is  concentrated  and  confiderably 
purified  by  evaporation ;  it  is  then  colourlefs  without 
fmell,  extremely  corrofive,  very  fixed,  and  moft  ponde¬ 
rous  of  all  unmetallic  fluids.  Its  fpecific  gravity  in  its 
true  ftate  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as  1.850  to  1.000. 
It  is  powerfully  attractive  of  water  from  the  air,  and  in 
uniting  with  water  produces  a  great  degree  of  heat.  It 
poffeffes  the  general  properties  of  acids  in  an  eminent  de-* 
gree.  On  account  of  its  fluidity  it  is  not  ufed  as  a  corro¬ 
five  ;  blended  with  unftuous  matter  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  eight,  it  is  applied  in  the  itch,  and  other  chronic 
eruptions  ;  and  likewife  as  a  rubefacient  in  local  palfy, 
and  rheumatifm.  Diluted  with  water,  it  fhews  confider¬ 
able  aClion  on  the  human  calculus  out  of  the  body  ;  and 
therefore  has  been  propofed  internally  in  that  difeafe,, 
particularly  were  lithotomy  was  improper.  As  checking 
fermentation,  as  well  as  being  aflringent,  and  tonic,  it  is 
much  ufed  in  morbid  acidity,  relaxation,  and  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach.  Its  effects  arc  propagated  over  the  fyf- 
tem  ;  and  hence  its  eftablifhed  ufe,  in  paffive  haemor¬ 
rhages,  gleets,  and  fevers  of  the  typhous  kind.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  internally  in  itch,  and  other  chronic  eruptions  ;  and 
when  given  to  nurfes,  having  the  itch,  it  is  faid  both  to 
cure  themfelves  and  their  children.  As  combined  with 
ardent  fpirits  with  different  metallic  fubftances,  &c.  it 
enters  feveral  articles  to  be  found  in  different  phamaco- 
phieias.  Edinb.  Difpenf.  edit.  2.  1 789.  See  the  Di£l.  of 
Chem.  Lewis’s  Alat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Sulphur  Auratum  Antimonii.  See  Anti- 

MONIUM. 

-  Vivum.  See  Sulphur. 

-  Album.  See  Ethel. 

-  Precipit  atum.  Lac  fulphuris,  pracipitatcd 

fulphur.  Take  of  fulphurated  kali  fix  ounces ;  dif¬ 
tilled  water,  one  pound  and  an  half ;  vitriolic  acid,  di¬ 
luted,  as  much  as  is  fufficient ;  boil  the  fulphurated  kali 
in  diftilled  water,  until  it  be  diffolvcd ;  filter  the  liquor, 
through  paper  ;  to  which  add,  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  wafh  the 
precipated  powder  till  it  becomes  infipid,  by  pouring  on 
frefh  portions  pf  water,  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  This  prepa¬ 
ration 
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Tation  does  not  differ  in  quality  from  pure  Julphur ,  to  j 
which  it  is  preferred,  only  011  account  of  its  colour  in  un¬ 
guents,  &c.  See  Sulphur. 

Sulpiiuris  balfamum  Barbadcnfe ,  called  petroleum  ful- 
phuratum.  Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur ,  four  ounces  ;  oil 
of  olives,  fixteen  ounces  by  weight  •,  boil  the  flowers  with 
the  oil  in  a  pot,  flightly  covered,  until  they  unite.  Ph. 
Lond.  1788. 

SUMACH,  i.  e.  Rhus  folio  ulmi.  It  is  the  rhus  cori- 
aria,  Linn,  the  byrfodepficon. 

SUPERBUS  MUSCULUS,  i.  e.  redlus  fuperioi  oculi. 
See  Elevator  oculi. 

SUPERCILIARES  MUSCULI.  They  are  flelhy 
fafciculi.  They  arife  from  the  fynarthrofis  of  the  offa 
nafi  with  the  os  frontis,  and  thence  run  along  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  eye-brows,  and  are  loft  in  the  middle  of  them. 
They  deprefs  the  eye-brows,  and  contract  the  Ikin  over 
the  nofe. 

SUPERCILLIUM  VENERIS.  See  Millefolium. 

SUPERFCETATIO.  Superfoet ation  is  afferted 
and  denied  by  different  phyficians.  In  the  the  Lond.  Med. 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  425,  are  the  following  accounts. 

Haller,  in  his  Opufcula  Pathologica,  mentions  a  lady 
who  died,  and  was  found  tq  have  two  uteri,  each  of  an  oval 
fhape,  and  furniflied  each  with  its  own  peculiar  vagina. 
Henee  he  obferves,  that  a  woman  fo  formed  might  be 
liable  to  one  conception  upon  the  back  of  another. 

Similar  remarks  are  made  by  Dr.  Purcell,  in  his  account 
of  a  double  uterus,  publifned  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranfacl. 
vol.  Ixiv. 

A  cafe  of fuperfactation  lately  occurred  to  Dr.  Lobftein, 
profeffor  of  anatomy  and  lurgery,  at  Straiburgh,  in  a 
woman  who  was  delivered  of  two  children,  one  a  month 
after  the  other ;  he  has  been  able  to  convince  him- 
felf,  that  this  circumftance  is  owing  to  her  having  two 
uteri,  each  of  which  has  a  diftindr  vagima. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS  INFERIOR,  i.  e.  Infra  fpi- 
natus.  See  Infrascapularis. 

Suprascapul  aris  Superior.  See  Supra  spina- 
tus. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  BREVIS,  five  Minor  Su¬ 
pinator,  becaufe  it  makes  the  hand  fupine,  i.  e.  when 
the  palm  is  upwards.  It  rifes  from  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  os  humeri,  goes  over  the  capfular  ligament,  lies 
under  the  longus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  internal  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

Supinator  Radii  LoNGUS,fiveMAjoR.  It  rifes  flelhy 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  os  humeri,  twifts  round  it,  goes 
down  the  fore-arm  all  along  the  radius,  covering  the 
artery,  and  becoming  tendinous,  where  we  generally  feel 
the  pulfe,  it  is  inferted  into  tire  anterior  internal  part  of 
the  radius. 

SUPPLETA  ISCHURIA.  A  suppression  of 
urine,  from  excefs  of  other  evacuations,  which  require 
this  defedt  to  fupply  their  lofs.  See  Ischuria. 

SUPPOSITORIUM,  from  fuppono ,  to  lay  under.  A 
suppository.  The  Greeks  call  them  profiata.  They 
are  convenient  for  promoting  ftools  when  clyfters  cannot 
be  adminiftered.  The  moft  gentle  are  made  of  common 
fait  and  honey,  which  may  be  boiled  to  the  confidence 
of  a  foft  pill,  and  then  rolled  to  the  tliicknefs  of  a  goofe 
quill,  and  an  inch  or  little  more  in  length  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  re£tum  where  they  remain  until  they 
are  difeharged  by  the  effedfc  they  produce  :  aloes,  colo- 
cynth,  and  other  ingredients,  may  be  added,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  preferiber. 

SUPPRESSIO  MENSIUM.  See  Amenorrhjea. 

SUPPRESSORII.  Difeafes  arifing  from  or  attended 
with  an  oppreffion  of  the  organs  and  impeded  excretions. 

SUPPURANTIA.  Suppur atives.  There  is  no 
univerfal  fup'purative.  As  a  proper  external  application, 
to  promote  fuppuration  when  there  is  a  confiderable  heat, 
a  poultice  of  oatmeal,  or  of  bread,  with  milk,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  :  when  the  heat  of  the  part  is  defective  and  the  tem¬ 
perament  habitually  cold,  add  galbanum,  onions,  and  fuch 
like  materials,  to  the  common  bread-poultice. 

SUPPUR ATIO.  See  Abscessus. 

SUPPURATORIA.  Suppuratory  fever,  or 

FEVER  of  SUPPURATION. 

SUPRA  COSTALES.  SeeLsvATOREs  costarum. 

Supra  Scapularis.  See  Supra  spinatus. 

-  Semi  orbiculares.  They  are  fibres  that  in- 

creafq  the  breadth  of  the  mufcles  of  the  upper  lip. 


Supra  Spinalis.  ?  This  mufcle  rifes  from  each  fidtf 

-  Spinatus.  )  between  the  upper  edge  of  the 

fcapula,  and  the  fpine  thereof,  runs  under  the  acromion* 
and  extenfors  of,  the  fcapula,  goes  acrofs  the  capfular 
ligament,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  tubercle,  near  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  called  alfo  fuper  fcapularts 
fuperior  and  fupra  fcapularis. 

SURA.  A.  name  for  the  fibula ;  for  the  gafirocnen.il 
mufcles ;  alfo  a  fort  of  wine. 

SURALIS  ARTERIA,  i.  e.  Tibialis  pofterior  sr- 
teria.  See  Tibialis. 

Suralis  vena.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tibialis  pofterior. 

SURDITAS.  Deafness.  The  caufes  are,  the  lofs 
of  the  external  ear,  wax  or  other  matter  lodged  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  a  rupture  or  a  relaxation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear,  a  palfy,  or  a  preffure  on  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve,  violent  noife,  obftruhlion  of  the  Euftachian 
tube,  cold,  inflammation,  abfeefs,  the  lues  venerea,  &c. 
The  moft  frequent  of  thefe  caufes  is  hardened  wax  in  the 
meatus  auditorius,  which  may  be  foftened  and  removed 
by  frequent  injections  of  warm  water.  See  Dysecoea. 

In  cafe  of  a  relaxation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  a 
little  warm  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  refemary,  may  be  dropped 
into  the  ear  now  and  then. 

If  the  Euftachian  tube  is  obftructed,  relief  is  fometimes 
obtained  by  chewing  a  cruft  every  morning  and  evening. 

Sometimes  fternutatories  have  relieved  when  the  caufe 
hath  not  been  known. 

When  a  defluxion  of  humours  are  the  caufe,  an  injec¬ 
tion  may  be  made  as  follows  and  ufed  night  and  morning : 
R  Ceruf.  acetat.  gut.  xxv.  fp.  vin.  C.  gut.  1.  aq.  puriff. 
lb  fs.  m. 

In  the  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  iii.  p.  80.  is  the 
following  cafe  of  dcafnefs  from  bathing.  A  healthy 
young  man,  bathing  in  the  fea,  on  plunging  over 
head,  inftantly  became  perfectly  deaf.  He  complained 
of  a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  of  a  hiffmg  noife  in  his  ears, 
and  looked  frightened.  After  various  trials  to  relieve 
him,  but  without  fuccefs,  at  laft  it  occurred  to  me  to  try 
what  mercury  would  do,  and  on  being  put  on  a  mercu¬ 
rial  courfe,  in  about  a  week,  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
fome  drums  beating,  whieh  lie  never  could  do,  fince  the 
day  he  was  in  the  water.  Upon  fpeaking  to  him  very 
loud,  he  heard  me  for  the  firft  time,  fince  his  admilfton 
into  the  hofpital.  His  mouth  was  not  affehted  with  the 
mercury  until  his  beginning  to  hear.  The  mercurial 
courfe,  therefore,  was  continued  fome  time  longer.  A 
gentle  falivation  fupervening,  his  hearing  was  gradually 
reftored.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  343,  362.  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

SURENGIAN,  See  Ephemeron. 

SURI.  See  Palma  Coccifera. 

SURQUISSE.  SeelNDicuM. 

SUS.  See  Porcus. 

SUSINUM.  See  Crinomyron. 

SUSPENSOR.  A  bandage  to  fufpend  the  ferotum. 
The  French  call  it  la  bourfe.  It  is  a  cloth  large  enough 
to  contain  the  ferotum  and  the  dreffings,  with  a  fillet  on 
each  fide  to  fufpend  it  about  the  want,  and  one  before  to 
fallen  it  to  the  other  two  in  the  fore  part  of  the  belly. 

SUSPENSORIUM  HEPATIS.  See  Ligament um 
latum. 

SUSPENSORIUS  TESTIS.  See  Cremaster. 

SUSURRUS,  i.  e.  Paracufis  imaginaria,  or  hearing 
founds  that  are  not.  See  Paracusis. 

SUTURA.  A  suture.  In  Anatomy  it  is  the 
particular  articulation  of  the  bones  which  is  feen  in  the 
head.  Thefe  futures  are  divided  into  common  and  pro¬ 
per.  The  common  are  thofe  which  join  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  with  thofe  of  the  face.  The  proper  are  thofe 
which  connect  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  are  the  co¬ 
ronal,  the  faggittal,  the  lambdoidal,  and  the  two  fqua- 
mous. 

In  Surgery  it  is  the  uniting  of  the  lips  of  a  wound 
by  fewing,  and  thefe  are  of  five  kinds. 

1.  The  dry  future.  It  is  made  by  two  pieces  of  flick¬ 
ing  plafter,  each  the  length  of  the  wound,  to  which  verv 
narrow  tapes  are  fixed  at  due  diftances.  Apply  one  near 
one  edge  of  the  wound,  and  the  other  near  the  oppofite 
edge,  then  gently  draw  the  two  fides  of  the  wound  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  the  tapes  be  tied ;  they  Ihould  correfpond 
exactly;  and  the  knots  muft  be  flip  knots.  Or,  take  a 
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flip  of  plafter,  the  length  of  the  Wound,  and  cut  longitu¬ 
dinal  holes  in  it *,  then  apply  one  fide  near  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  bring  the  lips  clofe,  and  then  apply  the  other. 
After  this  kind  of  future  is  applied,  the  uniting  bandage 
is  convenient  to  fupport  it. 

2.  T  he  twifted  future .  It  is  alfo  Called  the  circumvo- 
luted  future.  This  is  ufed  for  the  hare-lip,  and  in  a  few 
other  inftances.  It  is  performed  by  introducing  two  or 
more  pins  through  the  whole  fubllance  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  then  twilling  a  waxed  thread  about  them  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  8. 

3.  The  interrupted  future,  alfo  called  the  knotted  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  performed  with  any  needle  armed  with  a  wax¬ 
ed  thread,  by  thrufting  it  through  both  lips  of  the  wound, 
then  tying  the  thread  in  flip  knots,  making  a  number  of 
Hitches  according  to  the  length  of  the  wound,  at  an  inch 
from  each  other.  The  needle  fhould  go  to  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.  Mr.  Juftamond  advifes  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  the  diredlion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
mufcles  in  forming  this  future ,  and  not  fo  much  to  regard 
the  diredlion  of  the  wound  ;  for,  if  we  do  not  pafsthe 
ligature  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  it  will  be  a  continual 
ftimulus,  it  will  excite  the  mufcle  to  adlion,  and  oceafion 
a  perpetual  tugging  of  the  ligature,  whence  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  &c.  will  follow.  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  firfl  volume  of 
his  Surgery,  advifes,  in  forming  this  future,  to  carry  the 
needle  and  ligature  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  fo  as  to 
afford  but  little  chance  of  matter  collecting  underneath  ; 
and,  further,  he  directs  both  ends  of  the  thread  to  be  paffed 
from  within  outwards  ;  which  is  readily  done  by  ufing  two 
needles  upon  each  thread  inftead  of  one.  A  needle  being 
put  upon  each  .  end  of  the  fame  thread,  and  each  needle 
being  inferted  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  and  puflied  out¬ 
wardly,  fo  as  to  pafs  out  at  a  proper  diftancc  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound,  the  needles  are  then  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  threads  allowed  to  remain  till  all  the  ligatures  are 
palled,  which  the  extent  of  the  fore  feems  to  require.  In 
palfing  the  ligatures,  pierce  the  Ikin  from  near  half  an 
inch  to  near  an  inch  from  the  lips  of  the  wound ;  theie 
diftances  will  include  all  the  varieties  in  the  fize  of  wounds. 
As  foon  as  the’threads  are  all  paffed,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
ought  to  be  preffed  together  and  fupported  by  an  affiftant 
till  all  the  ligatures  are  firmly  tied. 

4.  The  quilled  future ,  fo  called  becaufe  the  knots  were 
tied  upon  quills,  which  were  laid  over  the  dreffings  that 
immediately  covered  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

5.  The  glover’s,  or  uninterrupted  future,  called  alfo 
the  fpiral  or  the  continued.  It  was  ufed  in  wounds  of 
the  inteftines  and  ftomach.  See  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Le 
Dran’s  and  Sharp’s  Operations.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 — 22.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  iOg. 

SYCOMORUS.  See  Ficus  Aegyptiaca. 

SYCOSIS,  from  oukov,  a  fig.  It  is  a  tumor  on  the 
anus,  which  only  differs  in  the  fize  from  the  thymus. 
The  Latins  call  it  marifca.  Sycofs  is  alfo  the  name  of  an 
ulcer  mentioned  in  Celfus,  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  alfo  in  Vogel’s 
Nofology,  which  is  fungous.  See  alfoTRACHOMA. 

SYMBOLOGICE.  That  part  of  pathology  which 
treats  of  the  figns  and  fymptoms  of  difeafes. 

SYMPASMATA.  Catapasma;  aspersio. 
SYMPATHETIC!  NERVI  MAJORES.  See  In- 

TERCOSTALES  NERVI. 

Sympathetici  Medii.  See  Par  vagum. 

-  Minores.  So  the  auditory  nerves  are  named. 

Some  of  which  are  called  portio  dura. 

SYMPATHIA,  from  avv,  tegcther ,  and  &a6o$}  fuffer- 
ing.  Sympathy.  Our  bodies  are,  by  means  of  the 
brain,  not  only  endowed  with  feeling  and  a  power  of  mo¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  a  remarkable  fympathy ,  which  is  either  ge¬ 
neral  6r  particular.  That  every  part  of  the  body  hath  a 
fympathy  with  the  whole,  is  evident  from  cold  water  being 
thrown  on  any  part  of  us  that  is  warm ;  this  produces  a 
fudden  contraction  of  all  the  veffels  and  pores,  and  thus 
fometimes  puts  a  Hop  to  fmall  haemorrhages.  The  effluvia 
of  things  fmelled  to  often  communicate  new  vigour  to  the 
whole  body.  The  particular  fympathy  is  manifeft  by  vari¬ 
ous  inftances  of  difeafes  complained  of  in  one  part  when 
the  caufe  is  in  a  very  remote  one  ;  for  inftance,  pain  in 
the  head  occafions  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach,  and  fo  does 
pain  in  the  uterus,  &c.4  A  fudden  bright  light  entering 
the  eye  occafions  fneezing.  Some  particular  founds  af¬ 
fecting  the  'ears  fet  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  fmell  of 
grateful  food  makes  the  ialiva  flow  into  the  mouth,  &c. 
&c.  Sec. 


All  fympathy  fuppofes  feeling,  and  therefore  mult  be 
owing  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  only  means  of  fenfation. 
This  further  appears  becaufe  the  changes  in  the  body, 
occafioned  by  the  fympathy  of  the  parts,  are  Hopped  by 
whatever  affedts  the  nervous  fyftem  fo  ftrongly  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  fenfations  that  produced  the  fympathetic  e£- 
fedts. 

Though  all  fympathy  is  owing  to  the  brain,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  account  fatisfadtorily  for  all  the  various  inftances 
of  fympathy  in  particular  cafes  ;  for  many  of  them  may 
depend  on  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  brain  and  other  parts  as  do 
not  become  the  objedt  of  our  fenfes. 

A  diligent  attention  to  this  fubjedt,  whatever  difficul¬ 
ties  attend  it,  is  followed  with  confiderable  advantage  by 
enabling  us  to  account  for  many  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
and  alfo  to  proceed  fo  certainly  to  the  cure  as  by  any  other 
known  method  we  could  not  have  arrived  at.  See  the 
authors  on  irritability  and  fenfibility. 

SYMPHYSIS,  from  aw,  with  or  together,  and  <pvo>,  to 
grow.  In  Anatomy  it  is  a  kind  of  articulation,  which 
is  divided  into  four  fpecies.  I.  Synchondrofis.  2.  Syn- 
neurofis.  3.  Syflarcofis.  And,  4.  The  fymphyfis  of 
offification,  to  which  epiphyfis  belongs.  See  Articu- 
latio. 

In  Surgery  it  is  a  coalefcence  of  the  natural  paffages, 
as  the  anus,  vagina,  noftrils,  &c.  It  alfo  expreffes  the 
firft  intention  of  cure  when  there  is  a  wound,  which  is 
to  bring  together  the  feparated  parts,  and  keep  them  to¬ 
gether. 

SYMPHYTUM,  from  auppou,  to  conglutinate.  It  is 
a  name  for  moft  fpecies  of  comfrey  (fee  Consolida 
and  Peelion),  for  feveral  of  the  pulmonaria,  for  the 
yellow  alkanet,  a  fpecies  of  bugle,  a  fpecies  of  faxifrage, 
and  of  fome  other  plants. 

Symphytum  Minimum.  See  Bellis  minor. 

-  Petralum.  Heath-pine.  It  is.  a  plant 

which  is  ranked  among  the  aftringent  and  conglutinant 
medicines,  and  may  be  of  fervice  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
dyfenteries,  as  its  root  gives  out  a  large  proportion  of  mild 
mucilaginous  juice,  more  almoft  than  any  other  root, 
(fee  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.)  but  is  not  in  ufe;  it  is  alfo  a 
name  for  the  prunella,  brunella,  fanicula ,  virga  aurea , 
coris  hyffopus  vulg.  and  feveral  other  plants ;  for  that  call¬ 
ed  medium,  fee.BuGULA. 

SYMPTOMA,  from  avy.Twr'TM,  to  happen  together.  A 
symptom.  Galen  defines  it  to  be  a  preternatural  affec¬ 
tion  which  depends  upon  a  difeafe,  or  follows  it.  Thus, 
fymptoms  are  difeafes  produced  by  an  original  principal 
difeafe  :  but  fymptoms  are  fometimes  the  effett  of  fymp¬ 
toms  alfo.  A  fymptom  may  be  a  fymptom  and  a  diforder 
at  the  fame  time ;  as  when  a  fymptomatic  fever  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  phlegmon.  Cafus  has  alfo  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  caufe  of  fymptoms  con¬ 
duces  to  confirm  the  prognofis,  and  to  the  certain  re¬ 
moval  of  the  difeafe. 

SYNANCHE.  A  quinsey.  See  Cynanche. 

SYNANCHICA.  See  Rubra  Synanchica. 

SYNARTHROSISjfromrw,  with,  and  ctpQpov,  a  joint. 
It  is  that  fpecies  of  articulation  in  which  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tion,  and  It  is  of  three  kinds ;  the  future,  the  harmonia, 
and  the  gomphofis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS,  from  auy,  with,  and  xovdpoi;,  a 
cartilage.  It  is  that  fpecies  of  fymphyfis  in  which  the 
bones  are  connected  by  a  cartilage,  and  is  either  moveable 
or  immoveable ;  the  firft  is  inftanced  in  the  vertebra:  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  loins  ;  the  fecond  in  the  os  pubis, 
the  two  fides  of  which  are  ordinarily  immoveable.  See 
Articulatio. 

SYNCHONDROTOMY.  So  Dr.  Siebold  names  the 
fe£tion  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pubis. 

SYNCH YSIS,  from  awyxuu> t0  confound.  A  difeafe  of 
the  eye,  confifting  in  a  confufion  of  the  humours,  gene¬ 
rally  proceeding  from  a  violent  blow ;  fometimes  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  uvea,  occafioning  a  rupture  of 
the  veflels,  and  an  eruption  of  the  humours.  Caftel- 
lus. 

It  is  alfo  when  from  the  violence  of  an  ophthalmia, 
the  tranfparent  cornea  is  left  opaque  or  corroded,  and 
there  is  the  appearance  of  confufion  in  humours  of  the 
eye.  In  Cullen’s  Nofology  it  is  a  variety  of  his  fpecies 
caligo  pupillae.  Kirkland,  in  his  Inquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
defines  it  as  being  a  confufion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye 
I  2  from 
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from  a  violent  inflammation,  the  chemofis,  leaving  the 
cornea  opaque,  or  corroded. 

SYNCOMMISTON.  See  Colyphium. 

SYNCOPE,  from  ctuwmtt®,  to  cut  down,  alfo  dlfjolu- 
tiOy  exanimatio .  See  Lipotyhmi a. 

SYNCRIMATA  SYNCRISEIS.  See  Metasyn- 

C  SYNDERMO-PHARYNGTiUS.  See  Pharynx. 

SYNDESMOS.  A  Ligament. 

SYNDESMOSIS,  from  aw,  with ,  and  a  chain. 

See  Synneurosis. 

SYNDROME.  Concurfus,  from  crvfytxu,  concurred 
This  word  was  introduced  by  the  fe£I  of  empiric  phyfi- 
cians,  to  exprefs  a  concourfe,  or  congeries  of  fvmptoms, 
for  inftance  the  concourfe  of  fymptoms  confequent  when 
difeafes  arifing  from  plethora,  is  called  a  plethoric 
Syndrome.  So  may  there  be  a  cacochymic  fyndrome , 
and  indeed  may  be  applied  lefs  generally,  as  a  choloric, 
phlegmatic,  pleuritic,  epileptic,  fyndrome ,  &c. 

SYNECHES.  Various  are  the  ufes'of  this  word  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  fevers.  The  Greeks  ufe  it  to  fignify  the  remitting 
fevers  in  general.  Some  later  writers  have  collected  un¬ 
der  this  word,  thofe  inftances  of  remittent'fevers  that  are 
obfeurely  deferibed,  of  wliofe  mode  of  relief  we  have  no 
fatisfattory  account.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  amongft  the 
tertian  intermittents. 

SYNEUROSIS.  That  fpecies  of  fymphyfis  in  which 
the  bones  are  connected  by  ligaments,  as  in  all  the  joints 
thatare  defigned  for  motion.  See  Articulatio. 

SYNIZESIS.  Blindnefs  from  an  obftrudlion  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  or  from  a  contraction  and  coalition  of 
it.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  caligo  pupillce  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
For  the  cure,  fee  Iris. 

SYNOCHA.  The  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever.  See  Febris,  and  Inflammatoria  Febris. 
The  fynocha ,  or  fever  with  inflammatory  irritation,  Dr. 
Cullen  places  as  a  genus  in  the  clafs  fyrexiae,  and  order 
febris. 

SYNOCHUS.  A  continual  fever,  whether  of 
the  ardent  or  putrid  kind,  called  anabatica  and  acmajlica , 
likewife  a  fever  compounded  of  fynocha,  and  of  ty¬ 
phus,  alfo  called  putrid,  and  malignant  fever.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py- 
r&xise,  and  order  febris.  In  the  beginning  it  is  ufually 
of  the  ardent  kind,  or  fynocha ,  but  foon  degenerates  into 
the  typhus,  and  fo  until  it  becomes  what  is  called  the  pu¬ 
trid  fever,  which  fee,  called  by  Vogel  phrenitis.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  ufed  for  fynocha. 

Synochus  Pleuritica.  'J 

-  Hiemalis.  r  Inftances  of  Synocha. 

-  Rheumatisans.  J 

SYNOSTEOGRAPPIIA.  Synosteogr  aphy.  It 
treats  of  a  bone,  its  parts,  articulations,  the  nails,  and 
the  number  and  ufes  of  the  bones. 


SYNOVIA.  It  is  a  gluey  tranfparent  fluid,  which  rea¬ 
dily  mixes  with  water,  and  partly  jellies  when  expofed  to 
cold.  It  is  fecerned  from  certain  glands  in  the  joints,  to 
preferve  their  motions  eafy  and  free.  The  fynovia  is  not 
found  to  coagulate  in  any  part  of  a  joint,  however  long 
the  bone  may  have  been  difplaced.  When  there  is  a  de- 
ficency  of  fynovia ,  there  is  a  crackling  of  the  joint,  if  the 
perfon  moves  much. 

SINOVLE  GLANDULfE.  Synovial  glands. 
They  are  fmall  conglomerate  glands,  feated  in  the  outer 
lamellae  of  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  fo  as 
to  be  more  or  lefs  preffed,  according  to  the  degree  of 
motion.  They  are  alfo  called  Haver's  glands,  be- 
caufe  firft  difeovered  by  him..  See  Genu. 

SYPHILIS.  See  Lues  Venerea. 

SYRIGMUS.  ?  It  is  that  fpecies  of  depraved  hear- 

SYRINGMOS.  J  ing  called  paracufis  imaginaria. 
See  Paracusis. 

SYRINGA.  See  Lilac. 

S  YRUPCJS,  from  the  Chaldean  word fir  pi,  or  the  Arabic 
word Jirab ,  a  potion.  A  syrup.  It  is  alfo  called julapium. 
The  Arabians  firft  invented  this  form  of  medicines.  A 
fyrup  is  a  watery  or  other  liquor,  fo  boiled  with  fugar, 
that  if  a  drop  is  let  fall  upon  a  marble  it  will  not  fpread. 
If  the  quantity  of  fugar  is  not  fulficient,  the  fyrup  will 
foon  ferment,  and  if  it  exceeds  what  is  needful,  the  over¬ 
plus  will  feparate  and  be  formed  into  cryftals.  Acids 
fhould  have  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar  added  to  them,  to 
make  a  fyrup  with  a  fimmering  heat,  for  boiling  deftroys 
the  acid  in  fome  meafure  •,  this  is  alfo  be  obferved  when 
the  liquor  is  flavoured,  as  that  of  violets,  and  fuch  as 
have  a  fine  colour.  Syrups  are  now  but  little  ufed,  and 
indeed  the  fyr.  alb.  may  anfwer  every  valuable  intention 
of  all  others,  except  the  fyr.  papav.  albi,  and  fpinte  cer- 
vinte.  Bruno  fays  that  the  Greeks  knew  not  that  form 
of  medicine.  This  term  is  generally  given  to  the  particular 
fubftance  of  which  it  is  made,  and  may  be  found  under 
each  fpecific  name,  as  fyrupus  caryophillorum.  See  Ca- 
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SYSSARCOSIS,  from  auv  and  cratf,  flefh.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  fymphyfis  of  the  bone's,  and  is  that  in  which 
they  are  conne£ted  by  flefh ,  that  is,  by  mufcles,  as  in  the 
connexion  of  the  os  humeri  with  the  fcapula.  In  sur¬ 
gery,  it  is  the  method  of  curing  wounds  by  the  growth 
of  new  flefh  :  it  alfo  exprefles  the  intention  of  cure,  which 
confifts  in  promoting  digeftion  and  regeneration  of  thq 
loft  fubftance.  See  Articulatio. 

SYSTOLE,  from  aurt'KK®,  to  contrafl.  A  contrac¬ 
tion,  or  constriction.  It  isthemotion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  by  contraction,  which  is  alternate,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  diaftole.  See  Kirkland’s  Med.  Surgery,  vol. 
i.  p.  306. 
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TABACUM.  Tobacco.  See  Nicotiana. 

TABANUCCO,  or  Tavanucco,  which  fee. 

TABETABANUS-  \*~  A— 

TABAXIR  ARABIBUS.  See  Arundo  Tabaxi- 

FERA 

TABELLAj  A  lozenge. 

T ABERDILLO.  See  Petechia 
TABES,  from  tabe[co>  to  confume ,  or  pine  away.  It 
is  often  taken  for  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs :  fometimes  ufed 
as  fynonymous  with  atrophia. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  the  tabes  as  a  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  cachexiae,  and  order  marcores.  He  defines  it  to  be 
a  wafting  with  extreme  debility  and  he£tic  feverj  He 
diftinguifhes  three  fpecies.  I.  Tabes  purulenta  ;  from  an 
ulcer  either  external  or  internal.  2.  Tabes  fcrophulofa  ; 
when  it  happens  in  fcorphulous  habits.  3.  Tabes  venenata ; 
svhen  it  happens  from  taking  fome  kind  of  poifon. 

Tabes  Coxaria,  vel  Phthisis  Isciadica.  A 
wafting  of  the  thigh  and  leg  from  an  abfcefs,  or  other 
caufe  in  the  hip. 

— —  Dorsalis,  named  alfo  lerdofis  ;  lumbago .  It  is 
a  fymptom  of  a  gleet,  and  being  a  principal  fymptom  it 
gives  name  to  that  diforder.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  a  variety 
of  the  atrophia  inanitorum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabes 
ofjis  facri.  What  the  ancients  fuppofed  to  be  a  wafting 
of  the  marrow  in  the  back  was  nothing  more  than  a  go¬ 
norrhoea  fimplex,  without  any  virulency  in  the  running, 
and  the  pain  that  this  occafioned,  moftly  affe£fing  the 
loins;  they  therefore  judged  the  marrow  to  be  wafting. 
At  prefent,  by  the  name  of  tabes  dorfalis  is  underftood  a 
wafting  of  the  body,  attended  at  firft  with  pain  in  the 
back  and  loins,  and  afterwards  alfo  in  the  neck  and  head, 
caufed  by  a  too  early  or  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  venery. 

Hippocrates  defcribes  the  tabes  dorfalis  as  follows  :  “  It 
arifes  from  a  diforder  in  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  it  is 
principally  incident  to  perfons  of  a  falacious  difpofition, 
or  fuch  as  are  newly  married.  T  he  patient  is  free  from 
fever,  eats  and  digefts  well ;  when  he  is  afked  with  ref- 
pe£t  to  his  ftate,  he  fays  he  perceives  as  it  were  ants  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  fuperior  parts  of  his  body,  his  head  for  in- 
ftance,  into  the  fpine  of  his  back,  and  when  he  difcharges 
his  urine  or  excrements,  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a  copi¬ 
ous  evacuation  of  liquid  femen,  in  confequence  of  which 
he  is  incapable  of  propagating  his  fpecies,  or  anfwering 
the  purpofes  of  marriage.  He  is  generally  fhort-breathed 
and  weak,  efpecially  after  exercife.  He  perceives  a  fenfe 
of  weight  in  his  head,  and  is  affe£Ied  with  a  ringing  in 
his  ears.  The  patient  is  in  procefs  of  time  feized  with 
various  fpecies  of  violent  fevers,  and  at  laft  dies  of  that 
kind  of  fever  called  lipyria.”  The  feminal  matter  which 
Hippocrates  mentions  as  difcharged''  with  the  urine  and 
ftools,  is  mucus,  not  femen.  Befides  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned,  the  memory  fails,  and  the  fpirits  are  greatly 
dejected,  the  fight  fails,  or  an  incurable  gutta  ferena 
comes  on. 


In  order  to  a  cure,  particular  care  is  required  with  re* 
fpe£t  to  the  non-naturals.  The  air  fhould  be  pure  and 
cool ;  the  diet  light,  moderately  cordial,  very  nourifhing, 
and  frequently  fupplied  in  fmall  quantities  ;  deep  fhould 
be  early  fought  in  the  evening,  and  exercife  in  a  carriage 
or  on  horfeback  may  be  ufed.  And  amongft  the  diiferent 
tribes  of  medicines,  cordials,  moderately  aftringent,  and 
fuch  as  increafe  the  heat  of  the  body ;  the  bark,  fteel, 
dilute  vitriolic  acid,  &c.  according  as  there  is  more  or 
lefs  of  a  feverifh  heat ;  bitters  alfo  and  cold  bathing  have 
their  ufe  towards  the  end  of  the  cure. 

See  Hippocrates  de  Morbis,  lib.  ii.  and  vi.  Baldwinus 
Rofleus  in  TradL  deScorbut.  epift.  4.  Sennertus,  vol.  ii. 
Lommius’s  Med.  Obf.  Morton’s  Phthifiologia. 

Tabes  Nutricum,  1  ,  , .  „ 

—  Sudatoria,  Lpnpbia  mamterm.  See 

-  A  SANOU.rLuxu,$ATROPHIA- 

-  Ossis  Sacrai.  See  Dorsalis. 

— — *  Renalis.  See  Abcessus  Renis. 

—  ■  ■  Syphilitica .\Atrophia  cacochymia.  See 

■■  A  HyDROPE.  j  TROPHIAi 

—  Pulmonalis.  See  Phthisis. 

TACAMAHACA.  It  is  a  refin  obtained  from  a  tree 
which  refembles  a  poplar-tree.  The  fagara  oftandra , 
Linn.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of.  America, 
and  under  fhelter  it  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate.  The 
beft  refin  is  collefted  in  gourd-fliells ;  it  is  un£f uous, 
foftilh,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  colour,  of  a  bitterifh 
aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell ;  but  this  i9  feldom 
met  with.  The  fort  which  is  commonly  met  with  is  in 
tranfparent  globes,  of  a  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  green 
colour,  and  lefs  grateful  than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  latter  from, 
incifions  in  the  trunk.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fumigations 
and  plafters,  to  warm,  irritate,  and  gently  blifter.  It 
diflolves  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  gives  to  water  its 
fmell  and  tafte.  The  Indians  ufe  it  for  ripening  of  tumors. 
See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 
TACHE  BLANCH.  See  Albugo  Oculqrum. 
TACTUS.  The  touch.  Hippocrates  ufes  in  this 
fenfe  the  word  aphajjiomenos  ;  in  order  to  difcover  any 
difeafes  of  the  pudenda ;  but  the  fenfe  of  touch  is,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  change  arifing  in 
the  mind  from  external  bodies  applied  to  the  {kin,  but 
more  efpecially  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  for  by  the  fin¬ 
ders  we  more  accurately  diftinguifti  the  tangible  qua¬ 
lities  of  things  than  by  other  parts  of  our  body.  See  Hal¬ 
ler’s  Phyfilogy,  le£t.  xiv. 

TADORNA.  See  Vulpanser. 

TAD  A.  Das  a  Dais.  Caftelli  fays  this  is  an  equi¬ 
vocal  term,  and  in  Botany  means  a  fpecies  of  pine;  after¬ 
wards,  a  pharmaceutic  fignification,  and  means  a  certain 
uafte  prepared  for  fumigations,  or  fome  compofition  to  be 
ufed  as  a  peflaty  to  fupport  the  uterus.  The  term  is  alfo 
made  ufe  of  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  certain  compo- 
fitions,  made  up  i«  the  form  of  torches  5  and  alfo  torches 

made 
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made  by  cutting  mountain  pine  in  proper  lengths  for 
that  pui-pofe.  See  alfo  Candela  Fumalis  and  Pinus. 

TAT-NIiE.  Flat  or  tape  worms.  Of  all  the  worms 
that  infeft  the  human  body,  this  is  the  mod  troublefome 
and  dangerous.  The  roofs  of  the  male  and  female  ferns 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  efficacy  in  deftroying  and 
expelling  thisfpecies  of  warms.  The  dofe  of  thefe  roots  in 
powder  is  to  half  an  ounce,  to  be  taken  in  honey  and  wa¬ 
ter,  or  mead  ;  and  if  it  is  accompanied  with  fcammony 
enough  to  purge,  its  efficacy  will  be  greater.  The  French 
phyficians  order  over-night  a  glyfter  of  milk  and  honey, 
and  a  quantity  of  panada  for  fupper ;  in  the  morning  the 
powdered  fern-roots  are  given  to  detach  the  worm ,  of 
which  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  fenfible,  by  a  ceffiition  of 
the  pain  in  the  ftomach,  and  by  a  weight  that  is  felt  in 
the  lower  belly.  Two  hours  after  this,  the  purgative  is 
given  to  evacuate  the  loofened  worm. 

TAGETES.  See  Africanus  Flos. 

TAHOW.  See  CEnanthe  Chairophylli,  Sec. 

TALPA,  andTALPARlA.  A  tumor  on  the  head,  of 
the  atheromatous  kind,  is  thus  named.  The  tumors  on 
the  face,  &c.  called  tejiudo  moles,  are  alfo  thus  named, 
and  are  a  fpecies  of  wen.  See  NiEvus;  Top  in  aria. 

TALUKGHAGHA.  See  Essula  Indica. 

TALUS.  See  Astragalus.  The  ankle  bone. 

TAMALAPATRUM,  Indian  leaves.  See  Fo- 
Eium,  and  Malabathrum. 

TAMARINDUS,  alfo  called  tamaraa  zecla,  oxyphce- 
■nicorty  balampulll.  Tamarind.  ‘Tamar Indus  Indica, 
Linn.  The  tamarind  tree.  Tamar  hendl  are  Arabian 
words  for  Indian  fruit.  Some  call  the  tamarind  tree  by 
the  name  of  Indian  dates,  and  others  Indian  acacia  :  but 
the  tree  is  of  the  palm  kind,  and  fomewhat  refembles  an 
affi  tree.  It  grows  in  Arabia  and  both  the  Indies*  The 
fruit  is  a  pod  like  that  of  a  bean,  including  feveral  hard 
feeds,  together  with  a  dark-coloured  vifcid  pulp.  The 
Fail  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Weft, 
and  darker  coloured ;  the  former  contain  fix  or  feven 
feeds  in  each,  the  latter  only  three  or  four. 

The  pulp  with  the  feeds  are  brought  into  England, 
without  the  {hell  or  pod ;  the  oriental  have  molt  pulp, 
tire  occidental  have  much  fugar  mixed  with  them.  _ 

The  pulp  is  an  agreeable  cooling  laxative  acid  ;  it  was 
firft  introduced  into  practice  by  the  Arabians  :  it  is  ufeful 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  fevers ;  it  abates  thirft  and 
heat,  and  corre£ts  putrefaftion.  As  a  laxative  the  dofe 
is  two  or  three  drams.  If  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  mixed 
with  the  laxative  fweets,  fuch  as  cafiia  and  manna,  it  in- 
creafes  their  aftion,  and  prevents  in  a  degree  the  flatu¬ 
lence  which  they  occafion.  See  Tournefort  s,  Lewis  s, 
and  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

TAMARISCUS,  alfo  called  tamarice ,  myrica,  tama- 
rix.  Tamarisk.  The  tamarix  Gallica,  Linn.  It  is 
plentiful  in  France  and  Germany.  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  this  tree  are  aftringent,  but  they  are  not  noticed  in  the 
prefent  practice.  See  Raii  Hift. 

TAMNUS.  See  Brionia  nigra. 

TANACETUM,  alfo  called  tanafia,  athanafia,  Par- 
thenium  mas .  Common  tansy..  Tanacetum  vulgare, 
or  tanacetum  foliis  bipinnatis  ferratis  incifis,  .floribus  lu- 
teis,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  rvith  large  leaves,  divided  to  the 
rib  on  both  fides  into  deeply  indented  fegments  ;  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  are  many  gold-coloured  difeous  flowers, 
in  umbel-like  clufters;  the  feeds  are  fmall  and  blackifh. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  road  fides,  and  about 
the  borders  of  fields;  it  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  ftrong,  not  dil- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  tafte;  the  flowers 
are  ftronger,  though  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
leaves.  The  curled  leaved  and  the  ftnped  leaved  forts, 
are  but  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  They  give  out  their  vir¬ 
tue  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit,  rnoft  perfectly  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  greemlh,  yellow, 
eflential  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  herb ;  the  re¬ 
maining  decoction  affords  a  ftrong,  bitter,  fubfaline  ex¬ 
tract.  The  fpirituous  tin&ure  gives  over  part  of  the  oil 
in  infpifiation,  a  part  remaining  with  the  extradt.  . 

This  plant  is  a  warm  deobftruent  bitter,  ufeful  in  ca- 
chedtic  diforders,  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach;  it  ex¬ 
pels  worms  from  the  inteftines,  for  which  the  feeds  are 
generally  ufed.  Many  other  virtues  are  attributed  to  tan/y, 
fuch  as  its  curing  fome  colics;  and  the  gout,  in  which 
laft  cafe,  fome  have  faid  they  have  been  relieved  by  its 


ufe  from  thp  frequency  of  the  fits  of  the  gout ;  however* 
it  is  not  much  employed  in  general  practice.  See  Lewis’s 
and  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Tanacetum.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  £  fpecies  of  mi- 
lefolium;  and  of  fome  other  herbs.  For  that  called  — — 
Africanum,  fee  Africanus  flos.  — —  Inodore, 
See.  See  Leucanthemum  tanaceti  flore.  — — 
IIortense  and  Balsamita.  See  Balsamita. 

TARACHON.  See  Draco. 

TARANTISMUS;  A  desire  of  dancing.  The 
diforder  faid  io  be  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  tarantula, 
but  this  is  impofition.  Some  exp  refs  by  it  a  kind  of  St. 
Vitus’s  dance. 

TARANTULA.  A  fpecies  of  fpider  met  with 
in  Apulia.  Its  bite  is  faid  to  produce  A  fpecies  of  mad- 
nefs,  which  is  cured  by  mufic,  but  not  by  any  other 
means ;  but  Dr.  Cirillo  declares,  that  he  never  could 
make  the  tarantula  bite  him,  nor  any  other  perfon, 
though  he  often  had  tried  to  provoke  it.  So  that  this 
affair  feems  to  be  only  a  fraud  pradtifed  to  obtain 
money. 

TARAXACON,  or  Taraxacum;  alfo  called  caput 
monachi.  Dandelion.  Lcontodon  taraxacum ,  Linn. 
See  Dens  Leonis. 

TARAXIS,  from  Tdpa/rtrn,  to  dijlurb .  A  diforder  of 
the  eye,  fuch  as  when  it  is  offended  by  fmoak,  or  too 
hard  rubbing.  It  is  when  the  eye  is  offended  by  attrition, 
fmoke;  duft,  or  other  flight  caufe.  Galen,  in  6  Epid. 
com.  5.  fays,  it  is  a  morbid  difpofition  of  the  eye,  pre¬ 
ceding  an  inflammation,  and  the  beginning  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation.  Paulus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.  defines  it  to  be  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  eye,  attended  with  a  preternatural 
rednefs,  proceeding,  not  from  the  body,  but  fome  exter¬ 
nal  caufe,  as  the  fun,  fmoak,  duft,  and  wind  ;  whence  the 
diforder  is  very  fpeedily  remedied,  by  removing  the  caufe. 
Hoffman,  in  his  Praftice  of  Medicine,  fays,  the  {lighter 
ophthalmia,  Occafioned  by  duft,  expofure  to  cold,  air, 
fun,  or  other  flight  external  caufes,  are  inflammations  of 
the  tunica  adnata  only,  and  attended  with  little  danger. 
Perhaps  the  following,  noticed  by  Mr.  Ware,  in  his  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  Sec.  may  be  included  under 
this  name.  He  fays,  it  frequently  comes  on  in  the  moll 
fudden  and  unexpected  manner,  without  any  preceding 
or  concomitant  illnefs.  When  it  happens  in  this  way, 
the  common  people  call  it  a  blaft  in  the  eyes :  and  it 
feems  to  proceed  from  fome  peculiar  property  in  the  air 
which  furroundsus:  like  other  epidemic  difeales,  it  often 
affeCts  the  whole  neighbourhood  at  the  fame  time ;  as  was, 
the  cafe  during  the  fummer  1778,  at  Newbury,  in  Berk- 
fhire,  and  in  feveral  of  the  camps,  where  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ocular  difeafe.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  ophthalmia, 
he  places  this  as  the  leaf];  violent,  and  calls  it  ophthalmia 
taraxis.  See  Ophthalmia.  Thi9  kind  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  gives  way  to  the  gentleft  remedies  ufed  againft  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes. 

TARCHON  vel  Tarachon.  The  herb  tarra¬ 
gon,  draco,  alfo  a  name  of  ptarmicat 

TAROLI.  See  Crystalline. 

TARSUS, from rapirof.  The  c artilag INOUS  EDGE 
of  the  eye-lids.  The  edge  of  each  eye-lid  is  principally 
formed  by  a  thin  cartilage,  called  tarfus,  which  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  fhape  and  roundnefs  of  the  eye.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  fuperior  cartilage,  and  upper  edge  of  the  in¬ 
ferior,  meet  with  each  other,  and  are  termed  the  ciliary 
edges.  Thefe  cartilages  do  not  terminate  in  a  line  like 
the  (harp  edge  of  a  knife,  but  rather  flat  like  the  back  of 
it ;  forming  two  edges,  one  external,  the  other  inter¬ 
nal.  When  the  eyes  are  {hut,  the  external  edges  meet ; 
but  the  internal  are  preferved  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  leaving  a  gutter,  or  groove,  through  which 
the  tears  are  fuppofed  to  pafs  from  the  lachrymal  gland 
to  the  punCta  lachrymalia,  while  we  are  afleep.  The 
cilia,  or  eye-laffies,  arife  out  of  the  external  edge  of  the 
termination  of  this  cartilage ;  and  on  the  internal,  at  an 
evident  diftance  from  them,  is  a  line  of  fmall  orifices, 
which  are  the  excretory  duCts  of  fmall  glands  that  lie  in 
the  inner  fur  face  of  the  tarfus ,  and  are  called  glandules 
ciliares.  Alfo  the  fpace  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
the  metatarfus.  It  confifts  of  feven  bones ;  viz.  the  aftra- 
galus,  calcaneum,  naviculare,  cubiforme,  and  the  three 
cuneiforme. 

TART ARUM,  alfo  called  argol,  tartar,  wine- 

stone. 
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btone.  It  is  an  effential  acid  concrete  fait  of  grapes, 
thrown  off  from  wines,  after  complete  fermentation,  to  the 
fides  and  bottoms  of  the  calks;  it  is  of  a  red  or  a  white 
colour,  and  more  or  lefs  droffy,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  it  confifts  of  a  great  part 
of  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  fuperfaturated  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid,  which,  though  in  the  main  of  the  nature  of 
vegetable  acid,  has  however  fomething  peculiar,  which  is 
not  well  afcertained.  The  white  is  ufually  mod  pure,  but 
in  all  other  refpedts  they  are  the  fame.  Chufe  fuch  as 
is  clean,  found,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  hath  its  out- 
fide  covered  with  fmall  fhining  cryftals.  The  Rhenifh 
white  wine  tartar  is  the  mod  pure.  Its  virtues  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  are  thofe  of  a  cooling  laxative  •,  in  dofes  from  3  i.  to 
5  iii.  it  is  aperient ;  from  3  fs.  to  f  i.  it  moderately  purges. 

If  tartar  is  diffolved  in  water,  it  effervefces  with  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  and  faturates  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  near 
one  third  of  its  own  weight ;  the  neutral  fait  formed  by 
this  union  is  more  purgative  than  the  tartar  itfelf,  as  is 
inftanccd  in  the  foluble  tartar ,  now  called  kali  tartarifa- 
tum,  of  the  London  College,  for  which  they  order  the 
following  procefs  :  Take  of  kali,  one  pound  ;  cryftals  of 
tartar,  three  pounds ;  diftilled  water,  boiling,  three  gal¬ 
lons.  To  the  fait,  diffolved  in  water,  throw  in  gradu¬ 
ally  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  powdered.  Filtre  the  liquor 
when  cold  through  paper  ;  and  after  due  evaporation 
feledt  a  part  to  cryftalize.  Phai'm.  Lond.  1788.  The 
foluble  tartar  might  as  well  be  made  with  the  common 
white  tartary  as  its  impurities  are  fufficiently  removed 
by  the  neceffary  filtration.  To  fecure  the  neutralization 
of  the  fait,  the  tartar  may  be  made  to  prevail  at  the  firft, 
and  the  liquor  buffered  to  cool  a  little  before  filtration, 
that  the  redundant  tartar  may  coircrete  and  feparate  from 
it.  The  tartar  diffolves  difficultly  in  water,  and  when 
diffolved  therein,  it  foon  concretes  again  on  being  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  what  the  alkali  hath  not  taken  up,  will 
remain  on  the  filtre  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
alkali  is  ufed,  it  will  remain  uncryftalized.  The  foluble 
tartar  is  a  mild,  cooling  aperient  in  dofes  from  t)  i.  to  3  i. 
it  is  laxative  in  dofes  of  3  ii.  or  iii.  and  purges  if  J  i.  is 
given ;  it  promotes  the  operation  of  refinous  purges,  and 
prevents  their  griping.  It  has  been  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic  pa¬ 
tients. 

‘Tartar  is  very  difficultly  foluble  in  water :  if  it  is  dif¬ 
folved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  it  con¬ 
tinues  diffolved  long  enough  to  be  paffed  through  a  (train¬ 
er,  but  when  fet  in  the  cool  air,  it  foon  begins  to  run  to¬ 
gether  in  the  form  of  cryftals  on  the  fide  of  the  vefTels ; 
thefe  when  colledted  and  dried  are  called  cryftals  of  tartar. 
If  this  folution  of  tartar  is  {trained  and  boiled  until  a 
thick  pellicle  appears  on  the  furface,  and  this  pellicle  be¬ 
ing  fkimmed  off,  it  is  again  boiled  until  another  pellicle 
appears,  and  is  fkimmed  off,  &c.  until  all  the  tartar  is 
obtained,  which  is  when  all  the  water  is  confumed  •,  then 
all  thefe  pellicles  being  mixed  together,  and  dried  in  the 
fun,  you  have  the  cryftals  of  tartar.  But  it  is  the  beft  to 
have  this  preparation  in  the  form  of  cryftals,  as  the  pow¬ 
der  is  fo  generally  adulterated.  Thefe  are  laxative,  and 
gently  cathartic,  and  may  be  given  from  3  j.  to  §  ij*  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patients,  or  the  effedt 
wanted  to  be  produced.  They  are  a  very  ufeful  anti- 
phlogiftic ;  and  in  moderate  dofes,  in  evacuating  the  in- 
teftines,  and  in  producing  all  die  effedls  of  that,  they 
have  all  the  powers  of  the  neutral  falts.  In  large  dofes, 
without  any  inflammatory  ftimulus  applied  to  the  intef- 
tines  ;  they  zCt  like  a  purgative  in  exciting  the  adtion  of 
the  abforbents  in  every  part  of  the  fyftem.  Either  in 
fmall  or  large  dofes,  this  medicine  paffes  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  and  fometimes  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  very 
copioufly,  but  this  more  readily  by  being  accompanied  by 
a  quantity  of  watery  fluid ;  hence  the  moft  eligible  mode 
•of  adminiftering  the  cryftals  as  in  a  liquid  form.  See  Dr. 
Home’s  Clin.  Exper.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s 
and  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

TART  ARUM  EMETICUM.  Emetic  tartar. 
Now  antimonium  tatarifatum.  It  is  alfo  called  Jiibiated 
tartar.  It  is  made  by  boiling  one  pound  and  an  half  of 
crocus  of  antimony,  powdered  in  two  gallons  of  diftilled 
water,  in  which  has  been  diffolved  two  pounds  of  cryftals 
of  tartar,  in  a  glafs  veffel  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  ftrained  liquor  fet  by 
to  chryftallize.  Ph.  Loud.  1788; 
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This  tartarifed  antimony  alfo  forms  a  medicated  wins 
under  the  charadler  of  vinum  antirnonii  tartarifati.  See 
Antimonium.  But  a  more  certain  preparation  is  obtain¬ 
ed  as  follows  : 

Take  of  powdered  mercurius  vitae,  wafh  it  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fixed  alkali  to  feparate  the  marine  acid  from  it,  then  * 
gradually  throw  it  into  a  glafs  veffel,  in  which  is  a  boiling 
folution  of  the  cream  of  tartary  continue  the  boiling  and 
the  addition  of  the  mercurius  vitae,  until  there  is  no  longer 
any  fermentation  from  the  mixture ;  after  this  filter  the 
liquor,  and  fet  it  to  cool,  and  cryftals  will  foon  be  formed. 
Thefe  cryftals  are  an  emetic  tartar  that  is  certain  in  its 
operation,  and  equal  in  its  ftrength.  See  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Di£t.  of  Chem. 

Mr.  Beaume  affirms  from  experiment,  that  the  acid  of 
tartar  may  be  eafily  faturated  with  the  reguline  part  of  an¬ 
timony  ;  and  the  glafs  of  antimony  is  the  moft  emetic  and 
moft  foluble  of  all  the  antimoriial  preparations  by  fire,  it 
fhould  be  preferred  for  making  a  neutral  antimonial  fo¬ 
luble  tartar  ;  yet  refledting  on  the  nature  of  the  glafs  of 
antimony,  it  is  not  always  of  the  fame  ftrength.  It  is 
made  by  fufing  the  grey  calx  of  antimony  calcined  to  an 
uncertain  degree  ;  and  we  know  that  if  it  be  too  little 
calcined,  we  fhall  obtain  an  opake  matter  that  relembles 
the  liver  more  than  the  glafs  •,  if  it  is  too  much  calcined, 
it  cannot  be  vitrified,  nor  even  fufed,  by  the  moft  intenfe 
heat :  between  the  degree  of  calcination  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  an  opake  fufed  matter,  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  begins  to  be  unfufible,  there  are  many  interme¬ 
diate  ones;  all  of  which  are  fufficient  to  produce  glaffes 
of  antimony;  but  thefe  glades  differ  in  the  degree  of 
tranfparency,  in  tenfity  of  colour  and  fufibility,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  calcination  has  been  more  or  lefs  complete. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  different  glaffes  of  antimony  mult 
be  more  or  lefs  emetic,  and  that  perhaps  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  glaffes  are  required  for  the  perfecb  fatura- 
tion  of  the  acid  of  tartar  ;  befides,  we  are  both  ignorant 
of  the  degree  of  calcination  which  renders  the  glafs  of 
antimony  moft  emetic,  and  alfo  of  the  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  if  we  knew  it.  Hence  we  are  not  certain  that 
tartarifed  antimony  made  with  glafs  of  antimony  is  equal¬ 
ly  and  conftantly  emetic  ;  therefore,  inftead  of  tire  glafs 
of  antimony,  we  recommend  the  pulvis  algafothi  for 
making  the  tartarifed  antimony.  Mr.  Beaume  further 
obferves,  that  the  pulvis  algarothi  hath  the  advantages  of 
the  glafs  of  antimony,  it  being  convertible  into  a  neutral 
fait,  by  means  of  the  acid  of  tartary  and  is  not  fubjeeb, 
like  the  glafs  of  antimony, 'to  give  the  emetic  tartar  pre¬ 
pared  with  it  an  uncertain  degree  of  ftrength  ;  though  of 
itfelf  it  is  like  the  other  calces,  uncertain ;  but  it  is  the 
beft  preparation  of  antimony  from  which  to  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  uniformly  effedtual  medicine.  The  pulvis  alga¬ 
rothi  is  not  faline,  and  from  the  quantity  of  marine 
acid  which  it  contains,  it  is  fomewhat  cauftic,  but  when 
it  is  wafhed  with  a  little  fixed  alkali,  all  the  acid  is  fepa- 
rated,  and  then  it  is'  totally  foluble  by  cream  of  tartar , 
and  it  is  thereby  convertible  into  a  foluble  emetic  tartar, 
perfedtly  neutral ;  and  for  which  purpofc  prepare  to  ufe 
it  as  follows  :  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar , 
and  the  powder  of  algaroth,  or  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
is  required  to  fat  urate  the  former;  throw  this  mixture 
gradually  into  boiling  water,  and  continue  the  boiling 
gently,  till  there  is  no  effervefcence,  or  till  the  cream  of 
tartar  is  well  faturated.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  when  this 
liquor  is  cool,  fine  cryftals  will  be  formed  in  it,  which 
are  foluble  tartar  perfedlly  faturated  with  the  algaroth’# 
powder  :  as  foon  as  the  cryftals  are  formed,  carefully  dry 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-clofed  glafs  veffel. 

In  preparing  the  antimony  tartarifed ,  veffels,  &c.  of 
glafs  fhould  be  ufed,  for  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper  de- 
compofe  it,  by  attradting  the  acid  more  ftrongly  than  the 
antimony  does  ;  whence  one  caufe  of  inequality  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parcels  of  this  preparation,  made  at  different  times. 
The  powder  of  algaroth  is  a  calx  of  antimony  conftantly 
of  the  fame  degree  of  emetic  ftrength ;  it  is  emetic  be- 
caufe  the  regulus  of  antimony,  firft  diffolved  by  marine 
acid,  and  afterwards  feparated  from  that  acid,  retains 
the  quantity  of  phlogifton  that  is  neceffary  to  give  an 
emetic  quality  to  the  calx  of  antimony  ;  the  quantity  of 
phlogifton  which  it  retains,  and  therefore  its  emetic 
power,  muff:  always  be  the  fame ;  for  the  marine  acid  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  which  afterwards  becomes  the 
butter  of  antimony,  is  always,  the  fame  in  quantity,  and  in 

its 
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its  degrees  of  concentration,  and  of  a£livity ;  confequcnt- 
ly  the  calx  of  antimony  feparated  from  it  mull  always 
contain  an  equal  quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  is  therefore 
much  preferable  to  the  glafs  of  antimony,  which  con¬ 
tains  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  phlogifton.  Thus, 
by  ufing  the  powder  of  algaroth  inftead  of  the  glafs  of 
antimony,  we  obtain  an  uniform  and  certain  tartarifcd 
antimony ,  uniformly  active.  Then  phyficians  will  only 
have  to  attend  to  the  fenfibility  or  irritability  of  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  their  patients.  This  medicine  is  a  fafe,  and, 
under  proper  management,  a  fufficiently  active  prepara¬ 
tion  for  every purpofe  of  emetics  in  general;  and  after  a 
few  trials  of  any  new-made  preparation,  for  it  is  not 
always  fimilar,  its  dofe  may  be  pretty  certainly  ascertain¬ 
ed.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris, 
for  the  year  1776,  M.  de  Laffonc  prefers  the  above  mode 
of  preparing  the  tartarifed antimony  \  but  he  fays  there  is  an 
objeHion  to  it,  as  well  as  to  all  other  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it,  which  is,  than  when  diffolved  in  a  very  diluted 
aqueous  vehicle,  part  of  the  medicine  is  conftantly  preci¬ 
pitated,  and  adheres  to  the  fxdes  of  the  phial.  As  this  is 
owing  to  its  not  being  fufficiently  foluble,  he  recommends 
the  mixing  equal  quantities  of  tartarifed  antimony  and 
purs  fal  ammoniac  ;  and  after  rubbing  them  together  in 
a  mortar,  adding  a  fmall  ouantity,  three  parts  or  lefs,  of 
diftilled  water.  Thus  the  two  falts  unite,  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  diflolved. 

Tartarum  Solubile.  See  Tartarum. 

— —  Vxtriolatum.'  See  Nitrum  Vitriola- 

TTJM. 

TARTARUS  REGENERATUS.  See  Diureti- 

CUS  SAL. 

TATAI  IBI.  See  Flavum  Lignum. 

TAVACCARE.  See  Coccus  de  Maldivia. 

TAVANUCCO,  or  rather  tabanucco.  A  kind  of 
refin  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

TAXIS.  To  reduce  an  hernia  merely  by  the  hand  is 
Called  reducing  it  by  the  taxis. 

TAXUS.  The  yew-tree.  There  are  three  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies,  but  they  are  not  noted  as  medicinal.  See 
jRaii  Hift. 

TEGULA  G ALLIS.  See  Hibernicus  Lapis. 

TELA  CELLULOSA.  See  Cellulosa  Mem- 

3BRANA. 

TELEPHIUM.  See  Crassula,  Fabago.  For  that 
called  Chironium,  fee  Ornithofodium  and  RUo- 
DIA. 

TEMPERAMENTUM.  Temperament,  or  con¬ 
stitution.  Various  are  the  divifions  of  temper  aments^ 
perhaps  the  following  is  as  proper,  and  as  free  from  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  difficulties  as  any  other,  viz.  ift.  The  fan- 
guine,  or  when  the  habit  is  full  of  good  blood.  2d.  The 
ferous  or  phlegmatic,  or  when  the  habit  is  full  of  ferum. 
3d.  The  temperate,  or  when  the  red  blood  and  ferum  are 
in  due  proportions.  4-th.  The  cachochymic,  or  when  the 
juices  are  depraved.  Whatever  others  arc  named,  they 
are  not  met  with  pure  and  unmixed.  Dr.  Cullen  9  thinks 
that  the  difference  of  temperaments  may  confift,  ift.  In 
the  ftate  of  the  fimple  folids.  2d.  In  the  ftate  of  the 
fluids.  3d.  In  the  proportion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  in 
the  body.  4th.  In  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids.  In 

the  ftate  of  the  nervous  power.  Mat.  Med. 

TEMPERANTIA.  Temperating  medicines, 
alfo  contcmperantia.  They  are  thofe  which  check  the 
violent  motion  of  the  blood,  and  moderate  bilious  acri- 
jnony. 

TEMPLINUM  OL.  i.  e.  ol.  templinum  verum  Ger- 
manorum.  It  is  a  kind  of  ol.  terebinthinse. 

TEMPORALIS  ARTERIA.  The  origin  of  the 
temporal  artery  is  covered  with  the  parotid  gland.  It  lies 
behind  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  emerging 
from  the  parotid,  comes,  juft  covered  by  the  Ikin,  to  the 
zygomatic  procefs  of  the  os  temporis,  it  crawls  up,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
frontal,  the  other  to  the  parietal  bone.  The  fiontal  part 
anaftomofes  with  the  internal  carotid,  and  the  other  por¬ 
tion  with  the  occipital  artery •  From  the  root  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  an  artery  pafles  up  to  the  fcalp  behind  the  eai,  and 
is  fometimes  ordered  to  be  opened  inftead  of  the  tem¬ 
poral. 

Temporalis  Musculus,  it  is  alfo  called  crota- 
pbites,  It  rife#  broad  from  the  region  of  the  temples, 


particularly  from  the  ofla  frontis,  parietalia,  temporalis/ 
and  fphenoides,  where  it  fpreads  like  a  quarter  of  a  circle* 
then  it  forms  a  tendon,  which  paffeS  under  the  jugum, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  under  jaw. 
A  ligament  from  the  proceflus  zygomaticus  braces  this 
tendon  down,  and  imparts  fome  of  the  internal  fibres 
to  it.  It  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  tendinous  fheath,  which 
is  loft  in  the  epicranium.  When  matter  is  formed  under 
this  tendinous  expanfion,  it  is  uiually  attended  with  fo 
great  a  degree  of  fever,  from  the  pain,  as  to  occafion  de¬ 
lirium.  The  thicknefs  of  this  tendinous  part  prevents 
the  matter  from  pointing  outwardly^  where  it  was  firft 
j  formed;  and  if  left  without  aid,  it  runs  in  the  direction 
\  of  the  temporal  mufcle ,  and  opens  into  the  mouth  by  the 
coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  ufual,  therefore, 
not  to  wait  for  this  matter  pointing  outwardly  where  it  is 
firft  formed ;  but,  as  in  other  inltances  of  matter  under 
the  fafeite  of  tendons,  to  make  an  opening  direftly  to  it. 
See  Abscess  of  the  temporal  mufcle. 

TEMPORUM  OSSA.  The  temple  bones  are  each 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  maftoid,  the  fquamous, 
and  the  petrous.  There  are  three  external  procefles 
1  which  arife  from  each  of  the  temporal  bones ;  on  the  po- 
fterior  part  is  the  proceffus  mafloideus  ;  a  little  more  for¬ 
ward  is  tfte  proccfjus  %ygomaticus.)  it  joins  the  os  maize,  and. 
from  the  inferior  craggy  part  the  proceffus  jlyloides  jets  out 
obliquely  forward.  A  little  below  the  maftoid  procefs 
there  is  a  cavity,  whence  the  digaftric  mufcle  of  the 
lower  jaw  arifes.  At  the  inner-fide  of  the  root  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs  there  is  a  cavity  where  the  internal  ju¬ 
gular  vein  is  lodged.  Between  the  maftoid  and  zygo¬ 
matic  procefles  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  feated, 
and  between  the  maftoid  and  ftyloid  procefles  is  the 
aquredudfus  Fallopii,  whence  the  portio  dura  of  the  fe- 
venth  pair  of  nerves  makes  its  exit.  Before  the  ftyloid 
procefs  is  a  glenoid  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  which  cavity  is  an  emin¬ 
ence,  upon  which  the  condyle  fometimes  moves.  In 
the  pars  petrofa,  near  the  ftyloid  procefs,  is  a  canal 
through  which  the  carotid  artery  enters.  Near  the  lait 
foramen,  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bone,  is  the  tuba 
Euftachiana.  The  internal  foramen  is  the  meatus  audi-' 
torius  internus. 

TENANCHILES.  See  Piper  Indicum. 
TENDINOSA  TUNICA.  See  Tunica  albuci- 

NEA  OCULI. 

TENDO,  from  tuvu,  to  flretch.  A  tendon.  See 
Musculus. 

Tendo  AchiLLIS,  chorda  magna.  This  tendon  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  folzeus,  and  gaftrocnemius 
mufcles,  which  are  inferted  into  the  os  calcis.  Some 
fay  is  thus  named  from  its  action  in  conducing  to  fwift- 
nefs  of  pace.  Homer  deferibes  this  tendon ,  which  was 
probably  thus  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their  cuftom 
of  calling  every  thing  thus,  that  had  any  extraordinary 
ftrength  or  virtue.  See  Gastrocnemii. 

TENESMUS,  from  Tfivw,  to  flretch.  A  tenefmus  is  a 
continual  painful  urging  to  go  to  ftool,  when  little  or  no¬ 
thing  can  be  difeharged.  There  is  a  pain  in  the  anus, 
and  a  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool,  whilft  a  mu¬ 
cous  fubftance,  which  is  fometimes  bloody,  is  dif¬ 
eharged.  The  caufes  are  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  an 
inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  acrid  humours 
falling  on  the  re£tum,-  a  diarrhoea,  a  dyfentery,  the  piles, 
pregnancy,  &e. 

This  diforder  is  very  troublefome,  but  rarely  dan¬ 
gerous. 

As  the  caufe  varies,  the  cure  will  alfo  differ.  If  a  ftone 
in  the  bladder  is  the  caufe,  its  pofition  fhcAiJd  be  altered 
by  means  of  a  catheter,  if  putting  the  patient  into  a  pro¬ 
per  pofture  will  not  anfwer  the  end.  If  an  inflammation, 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  caufe,  fuch  means  will 
be  neceflary  as  are  dire&ed  for  removing  inflammation 
there.  If  acrid  humours  affedl  the  return,  they  fhould 
be  gently  purged  off,  and  then  emollient  or  balfamic  clyf- 
ters,  fliould  be  injected,  the  ol.  ricini  isparticularly  ufeful, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  clyfterwife.  That  kind  of  tenef¬ 
mus  which  affefts  pregnant  women  is  relieved  by  clyfters 
of  fweet  oil,  and  a  little  of  the  tin£E  opii  mixed  with  it  ^ 
in  other  inftances  the  method  of  relief  will  be  the  fame  as 
in  a  dyfentery.  See  Lommius’s  Med.  Obf.  Lobb  on  pain¬ 
ful  Diftempers. 

TENGA.  See  Palma  Ccccifera,- 
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TENONTAGR  A,  from  rem,  a  tendon ,  and  ocypa,  a 
feizure.  A  fpecies  of  arthritis,  feated  in  the  larger  ten¬ 
dons.  See  Coel.  Aurelianus,  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

TENSOR  DIGITORUM.  See  Extensor,  digi- 

TORUM  COMMUNIS. 

Tensor  Fasciae  Femoris.  See  Fascia  Lata 
Musculus. 

-  Mhmbrana  TyMpani,  alfo  called  extcrnus 

vel  fuperior  mufculus  mallei.  It  lies  on  the  upper-part, 
above  the  bony  portion  of  the  canal  that  goes  to  the  nofe, 
and  runs  to  be  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  malleus.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  pull  the  membrana  tympani  in,  and  to 
make  it  more  tenfe* 

- - Palati.  See  Circumflexus  palati. 

TENTHREDO.  See  Crabro. 

TEPIDUS.  Tepid.  Warm  as  milk  from  the  coW. 

TERREBELLA.  See  Trepanum. 

TEREBINTHINA.  Turpentines.  The  produce 
of  the  different  fpecies,  &c.  of  pine-trees,  and  the  pifta- 
chise  chiefly,  if  not  wholly.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinb.  Col.  fays  it  is  the  produce  of  the  the  pinus  larinx, 
i.  e.  pinus  foliis  fafciculatis  obtufis,  Linn. 

The  Chio,  or  Cyprian  turpentine.  It  is  generally 
about  the  confiftence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious, 
clear,  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  call 
of  yellow  or  blue ;  it  hath  a  warm  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte,  a  fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  turpentines.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  tere- 
binthinus  vulgaris,  C.  B.  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
Southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  piftacia  terebinthus,  Linn. 
This  kind  of  turpentine  is  faid  to  be  the  lead  fubjedf  to  be 
adulterated. 

Venice  turpentine.  It  is  ufually  thinner  than  the  other 
forts,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  without  any  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chio  turpentine.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
larix,  C.  B.  pinus  larix,  Linn,  and  brought  from  France, 
Germany,  &c.  This  is  the  fpecies  of  turpentine  which 
Dr.  Cullen  confines  himfelf  to  in  fpeaking  of  their  me¬ 
dical  virtues :  he  confiders  it  as  a  rubefacient,  and  tod 
ftimulative  to  be  applied  to  frefh  wounds  or  when  they 
are  in  a  fuppurating  ftate  ;  in  the  ftomach  it  is  alfo  a 
ftimulant,  and  in  the  inteftines,  communicating  its 
ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem,  and  proving  laxative,  the 
moft  certain  of  any  given  in  glyfters.  In  the  blood*-vef- 
fels  it  ftimulates  the  whole  fyftem,  hence  ufeful  in 
chronic  rheumatifm,  and  has  been  alfo  fo  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  gout.  It  is  alfo  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  ex- 
pedtorant,  though  improper  in  internal  ulcerations,  for 
preventing  calculous  concretions,  and  carrying  them  off. 
In  fome  gleets  it  becomes  beneficial. 

The  whole  of  the  virtues  feem  to  depend  upon  an  ef- 
fentialoil,  except  its  laxative  powers,  and  hence  has  been 
given  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes.  See  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Med.  Home’s  Clinical  Experiments. 

Strafburgh  turpentine ,  or  tereb.  Argentoratenfis.  It 
is  of  a  middle  confiftence  between  the  two  foregoing, 
more  tranfparent,  and  lefs  tenacious  than  either,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  brown  colour,  more  agreeable  to  the  fmell  than  ei¬ 
ther  the  common  or  the  Venice,  to  the  tafte  it  is  the  bit- 
tereft,  but  the  leaf!  acrid.  It  is  extradted  in  different  parts 
of  Germany  from  the  filver  and  the  red  firs,  the  pinus 
picca ,  Linn,  by  making  incifions  through  the  bark.  In 
fome  places  a  refinous  juice  is  collected  from  certain  knots 
under  the  bark.  This  is  called  lachryma  abiegna ,  and 
oleum  abietanum.  See  Abies. 

Common  turpentine.  This  is  from  the  wild  pine-tree  ; 
the  pinus  fylveftris,  Linn,  it  is  about  the  confiftence  of 
honey,  of  an  opake  brownifh  white  colour ;  the  coarfefl 
and  heavieft  of  all  the  kinds,  and  its  fmell  and  tafte  are 
alfo  the  moft  difagreeable. 

All  thefe  turpentines  diffolve  totally  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  give  out  nothing  to  watery  menftrua ;  by  the 
mediation  of  mucilages,  the  white  of  egg,  or  of  gum  ara- 
bic,  they  mix  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor.  Diftilled 
with  water  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  fubtile,  pene¬ 
trating,  eflential  oil,  viz.  the  oil  of  turpentine ,  which 
is  called  alfo  the  fpirit  of  turpentine.  The  oil  is  difficult 
of  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  though  the  turpentine  fo  eafily 
difl'olves  in  it.  If  this  oil  is  rediftilled  in  a  retort  by  itfelf, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  it  becomes  more  fubtil,  and  in  this 
ftate  it  is  called  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  thicker 
part  which  remains  behind,  is  called  balfam  of  tur¬ 
pentine. 
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I  All  the  turpentines  are  hot,  (Emulating,  detergent,  and 
corroborant.  When  inflammatory  fymptoms  do  not  for¬ 
bid,  they  are  given  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram,  for 
cleanfing  the  urinary  paflages,  for  healing  internal  ulcera¬ 
tions  in  general,  and  in  laxities  of  the  feminal  and  uterine 
veffels  ;  they  feem  peculiarly  to  affedt  the  urinary  paflages, 
and  give  a  violet  fmell  to  the  urine ;  they  diflolve  and 
difcharge  mucous  matter  from  the  urinary  paflages ;  but  if 
a  ftone  is  in  any  of  the  parts,  they  are  not  fafely  adminif- 
tered.  The  Venice  is  moft  diuretic  and  detergent;  the 
Chio  and  Strafburg  more  corroborant;  the  common  is 
only  ufed  externally  and  for  diftilling.  What  remains  af¬ 
ter  diftilling  the  oil  from  turpentine ,  is  the  yellow  and  the 
black  rofins. 

The  oils,  both  the  common  and  the  ethereal,  are  pow¬ 
erfully  ftimulating,  detergent,  and  diuretic ;  they  are  given 
in  dofes  from  a  few  drops  to  half  an  ounce  in  rheu- 
matifms.  When  a  large  dofe  is  diredted,  it  is  given  in 
the  morning,  and  an  opiate  at  night.  Mixt  with  fpirit  of 
wine  they  are  ufed  as  ftyptics,  to  check  the  difcharge  of 
blood  from  Wounds.  They  are  ufed  for  rubbing  on  parts 
affedted  with  pains.  But  if  too  freely  ufed  inwardly,  they 
difpofe  to  a  diabetes,  and  weaken  the  urinary  paflages 
and  the  feminal  veffels.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works* 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Terebinthina  Indic  a.  See  Pistacia. 

TEREBRA,  from  Tfpcw,  to  bore.  A  name  of  the  tre* 
pan.  See  Trephine,  alfo  a  chirurgical  inftrument  fot 
perforating  bones,  or  for  extradting  hard  bodies,  as  bul¬ 
lets,  &c.  from  wounds. 

TERREDO,  called  alfo  cojfus.  A  kind  of  worms 
which  eat  into  wood.  See  As  saline.  A  caries  in  a  bone* 
A  name  for  the  fpina  ventofa ,  and  caries. 

TEREGAM.  A  kind  of  fig-tree  which  grows  in 
Malabar.  See  Ficus  Malabarica. 

TERENIABIM  MANNA.  See  Alhagi. 

TERES,  vel  TERETES.  Round  worm.  See 
Vermes. 

Teres  licamentum.  It  rifes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum,  and  runs  obliquely  back¬ 
wards,  to  be  inferted  into  the  head  of  the  os  femoris.  It 
ferves  to  confine  the  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

— —  Major,  This  mufele  rifes  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  lower  corner  of  the  fcapula,  pafies  to  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  forwards,  joined  by  the  latiflimus  dorfi  and  its  ten¬ 
don,  it  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  ridge  of  the  biceps 
groove,  to  bring  the  arm  downwards,  backwards,  and  in¬ 
wards  to  the  body.  Brown  calls  this  mufele  rotundus 
major. 

- Minor,  alfo  called  brevis ;  otrtavus  humeri  'Place mi¬ 
ni,  becaufe  Placentinus  added  it  to  the  number  of  mufcles 
belonging  to  the  arm.  It  rifes  from  the  lower  cofta  of 
the  fcapula,  and  runs  with  the  infra  fpinatus,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  with  it  alfo. 

TERGUS.  See  Pellis. 

TERMES.  See  Assalize. 

TERMINALIA  BENZOIN.  See  Benzoinum. 

TERMINTHUS.  Galen  deferibes  them  as  being  tumori 
in  the  fkin,  nearly  refembling  the  fruit  of  neppux^op,  tur¬ 
pentine  trees,  of  a  blackifh  colour,  inclining  to  green. 
Wifeman  reckons  the  epinydtis  to  be  a  fpecies  of  termin - 
thus,  and  fays  that  they  are  both  of  them  painful  tuber¬ 
cles,  or  angry  puftules,  affecting  the  fkin  of  the  arms, 
hands,  and  thighs.  Cullen  places  them  as  a  variety  of 
phlogofis  phlegmone,  and  Sauvages  ranks  them  as  a  fort 
of  furunculus.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  a  regular  diet,  is 
all  that  is  required  for  their  cure :  it  is  alfo  called 
albotis. 

TERNA.  See  Impetigo,  or  mentagra. 

TERRA.  See  Venter. 

Terra.  Earth.  In  chemiftry,  earth  is  one  of  the 
four  fimple  fubftances  called  elements.  Earth  is  not 
found  fo  pure  as  the  other  elements,  fire,  air,  and  water ; 
but  it  is  moft  probable,  that  as  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
air,  water,  and  fire,  fo  there  is  but  one  kind  of  earth , 
however  it  may  vary,  from  the  different  fubftances  with 
which  it  was  mixed.  The  eflential  properties  by  which 
earthy  fubftances  differ  from  the  other  elements,  are  their 
much  greater  weight,  hardnefs,  fixednefs,  and  infufibi- 
lity  ;  and  thefe  are  moft  eminently  united  in  the  vitrifi- 
able  kinds  of  earth. 

Neumann  divides  the  mineral  earths  into  five  kinds, 
viz.  the  cryftalline,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  talky,  and 
gvpfeous. 

Ani- 
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Animal  earths  Dr.  Lewis  includes  under  three  kinds, 
viz.  that  from  {hells,  from  calcined  bones  and  horns, 
and  from  the  blood,  flefh,  and  {kins  of  animals. 

Vegetable  earths  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds  by 
"Wallerius,  viz.  that  obtained  by  burning  foft,  fpongy,  and 
farinaceous  plants  •,  by  burning  the  harder  and  lefs  l'uccu- 
lent  plants  ;  and  by  burning  wood. 

The  earths  that  are  attended  to  with  a  medicinal  view 
are  chiefly  the  infipid  ones,  which  abforb  acids ;  whence 
they  are  called  abforbent  earths.  Some  of  the  tenacious 
adhefive  earehs  have  been  ufed,  fuch  as  the  boles,  fealed 
earths,  &c.  but  are  now  much  negledted.  See  the  Didt. 
of  Chem.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works. 

Terra  Cariosa.  Rotten  stone.  It  is  a  fpecies 

of  non-effervefeent  chalk.  For  that  called - Tripo- 

litana,  tripolis,  fee  Alana.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
non-effervefeent  chalk. 

- -  Ampellites,  fee  Ampellites. - Candi¬ 
da.  - Full  oni  c  a. - Sami  a. - Saponari  a 

Anglica. - Sigillata  Alba,  fee  Cimolia  Al¬ 
ba. - Creta,  fee  Creta  Alba. - Fullonica, 

fee  Cimolia  purpur ascens. Foliata  Tarta¬ 
rs  fee  Diureticus  Sal. - Melitea,  fee  Meli- 

Tjea. - Magnesia:,  fee  Magnesia  Alba,  and 

Manganese. - Sicula,  and  Siciliana,  fee  Be- 

zoar  Fossile. - Sigillata,  fee  Bolus  Candi- 

dus,  and  Lemnia  Terra. - Marita,  fee  Curcu¬ 

ma. S ilenus i a,  fee  Creta  Silenusia. Al¬ 
ba,  fee  Ethel. 

-  Japonica.  Japan  earth,  cachou, faufel.  It 

is  called  Japan  earth,  becaufe  it  was  long  fuppofed  to  be 
an  earthy  fubftance  from  Japan  ;  but  it  is  a  gummy 
refin,  obtained  by  a  decodlion  of  fome  vegetable  fub¬ 
ftance  in  water.  The  plant  is  called  coir  a  or  caira,  by 
the  natives  of  Bahar  province  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
natives  of  Pegu  name  the  tree  kheir  or  khadira.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  mimofa  of  Linnaeus.  In  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
Works  by  Dr.  Letfom,  vol.  ii.  it  is  calfed  mimofa  Japo¬ 
nica:  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  it 
is  named  from  Linnaeus  mimofa  catechu,  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  is  added  from  Linnaeus,  viz.  mimofa-.. 
fpinis  ftipularibus,  foliis  bipinnatis,  multijugis ;  glan- 
dulis  partialium  fingulis,  fpicis  axillaribus  geminis.  f. 
ternis  pedunculatis,  Linn.  SuppL  439'  -^r'  Pother- 

gill’s  account  of  the  tree,  we  are  told  that  the  wood  is 
extremely  hard  and  heavy,  the  interior  part  varies  from  a 
pale  brown  to  a  dark  red,  approaching  to'black  in  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  but  always  covered  with  one  or  two  inches 
thick  of  white  wood,  it  is  one  of  the  molt  common  trees 
to  be  met  with  on  the  uncultivated  mountains  of  Rotas, 
and  Pallamow,  diftrias  of  Hindoftan.  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  weftward  of  Bengal,  and  frequent  in  many  other 
neighbouring  parts.  From  the  interior  coloured  wood  is 
produced  the  extraa  erroneoully  called  terra  Japonica. 
The  extraa  is  thus  made  :  after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  all 
the  exterior  or  white  part  i6  pared  off  and  call  away ;  the 
interior  coloured  wood  is  cut  into  chips,  with  which  a 
narrow-mouthed  unglazed  earthen  pot  is  filled,  to  this  as 
much  water  is  added  as  will  rife  to  the  upper  chips  ;  when 
this  is  half  evaporated  by  boiling,  the  decoaion  is  poured 
into  a  flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to  one  third  part :  this 
is  fet  in  a  cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evapo¬ 
rated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  ftirring  it  fcveral  times  in  the 
day  ;  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  confiderable  confidence,  it 
is  fpread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  which  had  previoufly  been 
covered  with  the  alhes  of  cow-dung,  this  mafs  is  divided 
into  fquare  pieces  by  a  firing,  and  completely  diied  by 
turning  them  frequently  in  the  fun,  until  they  are  fit  for 
fale.  In  making  the  extraa,  the  pale  brown  wood  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  it  produces  the  fine  whitilh  extraa  :  the  daiker 
e  wood  is,  the  blacker  the  extraa,  and  of  lefs  value, 
he  natives  call  this  extraa  by  the  name  of  cutt ;  the 
E'nglifh  who  rdfide  where  it  is  made,  call  it  cutcii  ;  au¬ 
thors  have  named  it  terra  Japonica,  catechu,  cadtchu, 
cafhow  cachou,  caitchu,  caftjoe,  cachore,  kaath,  cate,  See. 
The  preparers  of  this  extraa  are  very  carelefs  in  keeping 
it  free  from  foreign  matters ;  in  confequence  of  which  it 
hath  a  confiderable  quantity  of  allies,  &c.  mixed  with  it. 
Mr.  -Kerr,  who  colleaed  this  account,  fays  that  he  never 
could  learn  that  the  terra  Japonica  was  produced  from  the 
areca,  or  betel-nut,  nor  indeed  does  he  think  it  credible 
that  it  ffiould,  as  its  price  would  be  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  terra  Japonica,  if  the  preparation  was  from  the  areca. 


Where  the  terra  Japonica  is  made,  it  is  fifed  in  dying  ; 
for  painting  chintz  and  other  cloth  joined  with  vitriolic 
falts,  a  black  colour  is  produced  ;  mixed  with  oil,  they 
paint  the  beams  and  walls  of  their  houfes,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  deltrudtive  white  ants.  The  black  phyfi- 
cians  divide  difeafes  into  the  hot  and  cold,  and  thus  they 
divide  their  medicines;  to  the  hot  difeafes  they  oppofe 
the  cooling  medicines,  among  which  the  terra  Japonica 
is  reckoned  powerful.  For  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  produdUon,  fee  Dr.  Lettfom’s  edition  of  Dr.  Fotber- 
gill’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  191 — 199.  Some  fpecimens  of 
this  drug  are  of  a  pale  reddilh  brown  colour,  others  are 
of  a  dark  blackifh  brown,  or  black  like  bitumen  ;  fome 
are  ponderous,  others  light,  fome  compact,  others  por¬ 
ous,  fome  more,  others  lefs  aftringent ;  and  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  happen  according  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
them,  &c.  This  drug  is  brought  from  Goromandel,  Cam- 
baya,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  belt  of  a 
dark  reddifh  brown  colour,  dry,  heavy,  gloffy,  and  com¬ 
pact:  ;  if  chewed  it  difeovers,  at  firft,  a  bitterifh  ftyp- 
tic  tafte,  which  is  followed  by  an  agreeable  fweet- 
nefs.  When  pure  it  is  almoft  totally  diffolved  both 
by  water  and  by  fpirit.  An  extradt  made  of  fpirit 
is  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft  aftringent  prepara-4 
tion.  Where  a  ftrong  aftringent  is  required,  whether 
for  external  or  internal  purpofes,  the  fpirituous  tindture, 
which  is  called  tinctura  catechu,  tindture  of  catechu, 
and  is  thus  made.  T ake  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints  :  digeft  for  three  days  and  ftrain.  Pharrn.  Lond. 
1788.  or  the  fpfi-utuous  extradl  is  the  beft  ;  for  a  milder 
corroborant,  the  watery  tindture,  or  extradt  may  be 
chofen.  A  little  of  the  watery  extradt  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  gradually  fwallowed,  is  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
throat :  and  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfentaries  it  is  a  ufeful 
medicine,  whether  a  fever  attends  or  not.  The  Japan 
earth,  as  it  is  called,  approaches  to  alum  in  its  aftringent 
virtue,  as  to  the  quicknefs  and  the  univerfality  of  its 
adtion.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat* 
Med. 

TERRiE  FLOS.  See  Coelifolium. 

Terrje  Glandes.  A  fpecies  of  catapuTia  minor* 

■ -  Oleum.  See  Petroleum  and  Naphtha. 

TERROR.  A  fright.  The  general  effedts  of  terror 
are  a  great  contraction  of  all  the  fmall  veffels,  and  a  repul- 
fion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  internal  ones ;  hence 
the  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  the  general  oppreflion, 
trembling,  and  anguifh,  from  the  heart  and  lungs  being 
overcharged  with  blood,  &c.  After  great  frights,  perfons 
rarely  recover  their  ufual  vivacity ;  and  epilepfis  that  are 
caufed  by  frights  are  rarely,  if  ever  cured.  When  a  per- 
fon  is  a  ft  e  died  with  terror ,  or  fudden,  or  great  frights,  the 
principal  endeavours  {hould  be  to  reftore  the  circulation  to 
its  due  order,  to  promote  perfpiration,  and  to  allay  the 
agitation,  or  commotion,  in  which  tire  patient  is  obferved 
to  be.  The  cuftom  of  giving  cold  water  in  thefe  cafes  is 
bad.  Place  the  affrighted  perfon  in  a  quiet  fituation  ; 
a  little  warm  liquor,  as  camomile  tea  or  fuch  like, 
fhould  be  given  him  to  drink ;  the  legs  may  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  there  continue  for  fome  time  ;  the  legs 
{houkl  be  rubbed,  and  the  camomile  tea  repeated  every 
fix  or  eight  minutes  ;  when  the  flan  becomes  warm,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  perfpiration,  fleep  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  gentle  opiate. 

TERTHR  A.  The  middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck* 
According  to  Keil,  rcffytv  fignifies  the  parts  about  the 
throat. 

TERTIANA  FEBRIS.  A  tertian  fever.  This 
fever  is  of  the  intermittent  kind  ;  every  firft  and  third  day  it 
is  prefent,  and  the  fecond  is  free.  Its  accefs  is  about  noon. 
Hippocrates  calls  it  piyoc*  The  management  in  this  cure 
is  the  fame,  in  general,  as  under  the  article  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fever.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  pyrexire,  and  order  febres. 

'Tertian  fevers  are  fpurious,  they  are  then  irregular  in 
their  approach,  and  more  mild  than  the  true  fpecies  5 
they  are  called  double  when  the  fits  return  at  dif-* 
ferent  times  every  other  day.  See  the  authors  on  in¬ 
termittent  fevers. 

In  intermitting  fevers  Dr.  Lind  recommends  opium  as 
almoft  a  fpecific  ;  he  diredfs  it  to  be  given  half  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit.  The  draught 
which  he  generally  preferibed  was  as  follows  :  R .  aq 
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font,  pun  ^i.fs.aq.alei.  fp.  fyr.  papav.  albi,aa  3  ii.  tint!, 
opii  gt.  xv — xx.  m.  He  obferves,  that  the  effe&s  of  opium 
given  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever ,  are  lit,  It 
ihortens  and  abates  the  fit,  and  this  with  more  certainty 
than  an  ounce  of  the  bark  is  found  to  remove  the  diteafe. 
2dly,  It  generally  gives  a  fenfible  relief  to  the  head,  takes 
off  the  burning  heat  of  the.  fever,  and  occafions  a  profufe 
fweat ;  this  fweat  is  attended  with  an  agreeable  foftnefs  of 
the  fkin,  inftead  of  the  difagreeable  burning  fenfation 
which  affefts  patients  fweating  in  the  hot  fit ;  and  is  al¬ 
ways  much  more  copious  than  on  thofe  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  opium.  3dly,  It  often  produces  a  foft 
and  refrefhing  fleep,  to  a  patient  tortured  in  the  agonies 
of  the  fever,  from  which  he  awakes  bathed  in  univerfal 
fweat,  and  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  all  complaints. 
The  Dr,  further  adds,  that  the  effefts  of  opium  are 
more  uniform  and  conftant  in  intermitting  fevers  than  in 
any  other  difeafe,  and  are  then  more  quick  and  fenfible 
than  thofe  of  any  other  medicine.  An  opiate  thus  given, 
foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  by  abating 
the  violence,  and  leffening  the  duration  of  the  fever ,  pre¬ 
fer  ves  the  conftitution  fo  entirely  uninjured,  that  where 
it  is  given  in  intermittent  fevers ,.  a  dropfy,  or  a  jaundice 
rarely  follows.  In  cafes  where  opium  does  not  immedi¬ 
ately  abate  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever,  it  never  augmented 
their  violence:  on  the  contrary,  moil  patients  reaped 
feme  benefit  from  an  opiate  given  in  the  hot  fit  j  and  many 
of  them  bore  a  larger  dofe  of  opium  at  that  time  than  at 
any  other.  A  delirium  in  the  hot  fit  is  not  increafed  by 
opium  :  though  opium  will  not  remove  it :  hence  is  it  not 
propable,  that  many  of  the  fymptoms  attending  thofe  fe¬ 
vers  are  fpafmodic,  but  more  efpecially  the  head-ach.  If 
the  patient  be  delirious  in  the  fit,  the  adminiftration  of 
the  opiate  ought  to  be  delayed  until  he  recovers  his  fenfes, 
when  an  opiate  will  be  found  greatly  to  relieve  the  v/eak- 
nefs  and  faintnefs  which  commonly  fucceed  the  delirium. 
Opium  feems  alfo  in  this  difeafe  to  be  the  bell  preparative 
for  the  bark,  as  it  not  only  produces  a  complete  intermif- 
fion,  in  which  cafe  alone  that  remedy  can  with  fafety  be 
adminiftered  ;  but  occafions  fo  falutary  and  profufe  an 
evacuation  by  fweat,  as  generally  to  render  a  much  lefs 
quantity  of  the  bark  requifite.  When  the  patient  is  cof- 
tive  give  the  opiate  in  about  two  ounces  of  the  tin£t.  aloes, 
tfnd  this  particularly  if  the  bark  is  to  be  given  immediately 
after  the  fit :  thus  at  the  fame  time,  the  fit  is  fhortened, 
and  the  inteftines  cleanfed,  previous  to  the  adminiftration 
of  the  bark  ;  the  operation  of  the  tin£b.  aloes  not  being 
prevented,  though  fomewhat  retarded  by  the  opiate. 
The  adminiftration  of  an  opiate  after  an  emetic  given 
juft  before  the  fit,  fhould  be  poftponed  until  tire  hot 
fit  is  begun. 

Tertiana  Duplex,  called  alfo  Duplicana.  It 
is  when  a  tertian  fever  returns  every  day  •,  but  the  paro- 
xyfrns  are  unequal  every  other  being  alike. 

-  Duplicata.  A  tertian  fever  returning  every 

other  day  •,  but  there  are  two  paroxyfms  in  one  day. 

-  Triplex.  A  tertian  fever  returning  every 

day,  every  other  day  there  are  two  paroxyfms,  and  but 
one  in  the  intermediate  one. 

TERTIANARIA.  Hooded  loose-strife.  See 
Cassida. 

TERTIUM  SAL.  A  neutral  salt. 

TESSERAE.  The  os  cuboides,  which  fee. 
TESTA  PROBATRIX.  See  Cupella. 

TESTES.  The  testicles,  from  tefis,  a  witnefs ; 
they  witnefs  that  we  are  men  ;  alfo  called  didymi.  They 
are  originally  feated  in  the  abdomen,  juft  beneath  the 
kidneys,  then  called  cripforchis ;  they  gradually  defeend 
near  the  time  of  birth  through  the  fheath  of  the  fperma- 
tic  cord  into  the  ferotum,  each  carrying  along  with  it  a 
peritoneal  coat,  which  makes  the  tunica  vaginalis,  called 
alfo  erythroeides.  This  difeovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  in  the  year  1 755>  aflifted  by  his  brother  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  and  was  demonftrated  by  the'dodfor  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  that  year.  Ufually  arteries  are  fent  to  glands  from 
fome  adjacent  veflels ;  however  this  holds  good  in  the 
foetus  Rate,  it  varies  from  the  general  order  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  for  the  fpermatic  veflels  arife  from  the 
aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  emulgent  veins. 

Immediately  within  the  tunica  albuginea  is  the  body 
of  the  tejiis,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  com- 
pofed  of  tubuli,  betwixt  which  the  blood-veffels  run. 
Thefe  tubuli  are  the  fecretory  organs  of  the  femen;  they 


run  in  fliort  waves,  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis 
of  the  tejiicles,  and  there  form  larger  tubes,  then  are  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  unite  into  one 
canal,  which  by  feveral  windings,  form  the  epididymis  ; 
and  thence  continuing,  form  the  vafa  deferentia.  The 
tejiicles  have  many  lymplueducts  which  difeharge  them-* 
felves  into  the  inguinal  glands.  The  fpermatic  arteries 
bring  blood  to  the  teficles ,  for  the  feparation  of  fpermatic 
matter,  and  the  fpermatic  veins  re-convey  the  blood  to 
the  vena  cava.  The  femen  feparated  in  the  tejiicle,  is  fur¬ 
ther  perfected  in  the  epididymis,  and  then  conveyed  by 
the  vafa  deferentia  into  the  urethra. 

The  tef  icles  arc  l'ometimes  detained  in  the  body,  or  in 
the  groin.  See  Parorchidium.  So  are  named  the 
parts  of  the  brain  called  nates,  alfo  didymi.  See  Cere¬ 
bellum. 

TESTICULUS  CANINUS.  See  Orchis. 

TESTUDO,  i.  e.  The  talpa  or  mole.  See 
Talpa. 

TETANUS,  from  teIvw,  to  fir  etch.  It  is  alfo  called 
catochus,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  See  Cato- 
chus.  Ccnvulfo  Indica,  hololonicos ,  rigor  nervjas.  There 
are  feveral  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  diforders,  or  at  leaft 
feveral  modes  of  a  convulfive  diforder,  which  are  called 
the  emprofihotonos,  or  epfhotoms,  in  it  the  body  is  ri¬ 
gidly  bent  forward  ;  pleurofhotenos,  in  it  tire  body  is 
bent  to  one  fide  ;  the  opifhotonos,  in  it  the  body  is  rigid¬ 
ly  bent  backward  ;  and  the  tetanus,  in  which  the  body 
is  rigidly  held  in  an  upright  pofture. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  the  tetanus  as  a  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  neurofes,  and  order  fpafmi.  He  defines  it  a  fpaftic 
rigidity  of  almoft  the  whole  body.  Others  add,  but  with 
fenfibility  remaining  and  fometimes  increafed.  This 
diforder  is  moft  frequent  in  hot  climes,  but  i'ometimes 
happens  in  the  milder.  The  locked-jaw  is  a  kind  of  teta* 
nus.  Notwsthftanding  Dr.  Cullen’s  arrangement  in  his 
Nofology,  he,  fince  that  work,  confiders  the  tetanus  em- 
profhotonos,  opifhotonos,  and  trifmus,  or  locked-jaw ,  not 
as  different  fpecies,  but  variety  of  tetani  only.  Aretseus* 
Celfus,  and  Coelius  Aurelianus  fay,  that  cold  is  a  principal 
eaufe,  and  accordingly  direct  rubbing  the  difordered  parts* 
warm  bathing,  & c.  but  there  are  various  other  occa- 
fional  caufes,  fuch  as  when  diarrhoeas,  or  dvfenteries  are 
imprudently  checked,  and  when  nervous  and  tendinous, 
parts  are  wounded,  &c.  The  immediate  eaufe  is  a  morbid* 
or  preternatural  irritation  on  the  nerves.  When  it  is  caufed 
by  a  puinfture  or  other  injury  of  the  nerves,  it  is  com«- 
monly  more  violent  and  more  difficult  of  cure  than  when 
proceeding  from  cold :  when  it  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  ad¬ 
vances  quickly  to  a  violent  degree,  it  is  always  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  that  which  is  flower  in  its  proeel's.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  the  patient  paffes  the  fourth  day,  it  may  be 
hoped  not  to  be  fatal;  and  every  day  adds  to  the  favour¬ 
able  profpeft  of  recovery :  not  that  danger  is  totally  abfent 
during  feveral  days  after  the  fourth.  When  its  force  is  con- 
fiderably  abated,  it  is  apt  to  return  with  its  former  violence. 
In  order  to  the  cure,  opium  is  principally  to  be  depended 
on  as  an  internal  remedy ;  a  grain  of  opium,  or,  if  required* 
five  grains,  may  be  given  every  hour,  until  the  fymptoms 
abate,  and  then  the  dofe  fhould  be  gradually  leffened  ;  i£ 
it  cannot  be  fwallowed,  let  large  dofes  be  diffolved  and 
injedled  in  glyfters  until  the  patient  can  fwallow;  warn* 
baths  much  aifift  the  efficacy  of  opium ;  and  if  a  wound* 
or  other  fuch  like  external  injury  is  the  eaufe,  let  the  part 
be  dreffed  with  the  Peruvian  ballam.  It  is  juftly  obferved 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  the  quantity  of  opium  can  only 
be  limited  by  the  violence  of  the  fpafms.  Mulk  and  other 
antifpafmodics  have  their  ufefulnefs  in  this  diforder,  but 
without  a  free  ufe  of  opium  they  avail  but  little.  When 
the  eaufe  is  fome  injury  received  by  a  nerve,  Dr.  Cullen 
advifes,  if  poffible,  to  cut  off  that  part  from  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  fenforium,  either  hy  cutting  through  the 
nerves  in  their  courle,  or  by  deftroying,  to  a  certain 
length,  their  aftedled  part  or  extremity. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  mercury  is  ufed  with  advantage: 
they  prefer  it  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  apply  it  by  unc¬ 
tion  ;  they  endeavour  to  excite  a  fpeedy  falivation,  and 
keep  it  up  until  the  difeafe  is  overcome,  in  its  violence 
at  leaft. 

An  internal  ufe  of  the  piffelamm  Barbadenfe  hath  been 
attended  with  happy  effedls.  See  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 
andlnq.  vol.  i.  p.  51,  &c.  87,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  &c. 
The  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Lond.  Med.  Obf. 

and 
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and  fuq-  vol.  iii-  p.  326,  &c,  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol. 
jit.  edit.  4.  Loud.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  424. 
Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  voL  vi.  p,  386.  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

Tetanus  Lateralis.  See  Pleurosthotonos. 

I E 1 AR  POPHIA.  Some  reckon  this  fever  among 
the  remittents.  It  is  a  continued  quartan  fever.  It  is 
rare  and  very  difficult  to  diltiuguilh  from  the  quartan 
intermittent. 

TETRAGONIA.  See  Eqnismus. 
TETRAGONUS.  See  Platysma  Myoides. 

TETRANGURIA.  See  Citrullus. 

TEUCRIUM.  Speedwell,  Mountain  or  tree- 
germander.  It  is  alio  a  name  for  the  chanuedrys 
frutefeens,' polium,  fcordium,  falvia  fylvejlris,  chamapitys, 
and  murium  Syriacum.  It  is  native  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  ;  but  is  not  in  ufe  witn  us  ;  though  a  power¬ 
ful  antifpafmodic  and  cephalic,  becaufe  it  cannot  eafily 
be  cultivated  in  this  Country,  nor  got  perfect  from 
abroad. 

Pliny  attributes  the  difeovery  of  the  virtues  of  teucrium 
againft  obftrudtions  of  the  fpleen  to  Teucpr,  who  was 
one  of  the  Greek  heroes  in. the  fiege  of  Troy.  See  Cul¬ 
len’s  Mat.  Med. 

THALAMI  NERVI^  OPTICORUM.  The  bed 
.of  the  optic  nerves.  They  are  little  eminences  in  the 
brain,  whence  the  optic  nerves  arifes.  See  Cerebrum. 

THALICTRUM.  See  Sophia. 

THAPSIA.  Deadly  carrot.  Thapjia  afclepias, 
Linn.  The-  root  of  this  plant  operates  violently  both 
upward  and  downward ;  it  is  not  ufed  in  the  preient 
pradtice  ;  but  when  imprudently  taken,  its  antidote  is 
vinegar.  See  Miller’s  Bot.  OfF.  It  is  a  name  alfo  for  the 
ferula  glauco ,  & c.  and  for  a  fpecies  of  laferpitium. 

Thapsia  Orientalis,  alfo  called  gingidium. 
Oriental  pick-tooth.  It  is  a  plant  found  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  but  is  not  in  ufe  with  us. 

TPIAPSUS.  See  Verbascum. 

THEA.  Tea.  It  is  the  leaf  of  an  oriental  flirub. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  more  than  one  kind  of 
tea  plant.  The  variety  of  teas  feems  to  be  owing  to  the 
different  feafons  in  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and 
the  different  modes  of  curing  them.  The  tea  ffirub  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  China  and  Japan,  but  principally  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China,  and  betwixt  the  latitudes  of  24  and  28. 
The  bell  is  from  Nankin  in  China,  and  Fifien  in  Japan. 
The  green  tea  fhould  be  chofen  freffi,  of  a  fine  colour, 
not  inclining  to  a  yellowilh,  or  a  brownifh  colour,  which 
are  marks  of  too  great  age  ;  it  fhould  be  well  rolled,  con- 
fift  of  entire  leaves,  be  thoroughly  dry,  of  a  bitterifh  fub- 
aftringent  tafte,  but  not  ungrateful,  and  of  a  pleafant 
fmell ;  the  frelher  the  tea,  the  greenqr  is  the  infufion  that 
is  made  of  it  with  water ;  its  prevailing  fmell  is  that  of 
violets,  or  new  hay,  but  if  it  is  ftrong  of  thefe,  it  is 
fo  by  art.  Bohea  tea  is  of  a  blackifh  brown  colour ;  it 
gives  a  brown  tindture  to  water,  and  fmells  of  rofes.  Of 
all  the  fubftitutes  of  tea,  the  male  fpeedwell  is  the  mod 
celebrated.  The  green  colour  of  tea  refutes  wholly  in 
its  refinous  part,  fo  does  its  aftringency. 

An  infufion  of  tea  in  water  is  a  grateful  diluent  in 
health  and  a  falutary  drink  in  ficknefs ;  it  promotes  the 
natural  excretions,  excites  an  appetite,  cheeks  immode- 
•rate  fleepinefs,  and  relieves  the  head-ach  when  caufed  by 
a  debauch.  No  other  plant  is  known  whofe  infufion  more 
readily  paffes  off  by  the  emundtorjes,  or  more  fpeedily 
excites  the  fpirits.  When  the  ftomach  is  weak,  a  mode¬ 
rately  ftrong  infufion  of  tea  generally  provokes  a  vomiting. 
Perhaps  the  principal  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  ufe 
of  tea,  ns  its  preventing  the  neceflary  nouriffiment  being 
received  from  more  fubftantial  food  5  it  feems  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  fupper  than  for  a  breakfaft.  It  is  certainly 
fedative,  and  narcotic,  and  that  in  its  moft  odorous  ftate, 
and  therefore  lefs  in  the  bohea,  than  green  tea,  and  the 
1110ft  fo  in  the  moft  odorous,  or  what  are  called  the  finer 
kinds  of  the  green.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  See  Lewis  s 
Mat.  Med.  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lettfom  on 
■Tea. 

Thea  Germanica.  See  Veronica. 

THEBESII  FORAMINA.  See  Cor. 

THELYGONON.  See  Mercurialis  Fructi- 
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THENAR,  The  palm  of  the  hand,  orthe 


sole  of  the  foot  ;  alfo  a  name  of  the  abduFtor  'pollicis 
maims,  and  the  abduilor  pollicis  pedis :  thefe  are  called 
thenar  becaufe  they  make  a  part  of  the  thenar . 

THEOBROMA  CACAO.  See  Cacao. 

1HERAPEU1ICA,  from  $ipa7revct>,  to  heal  or  cure. 
It  is  that  part  of  medicine  which  particularly  refpedts  the 
cure  of  difeafes. 

THERIACA,  from  Ssa,  a  viper,  or  a  wild  bcaft.  The 
medicine  called  theriaca,  and  all  with  this  name  are  in¬ 
tended  to  cure  the  bites  of  venomous  animals;  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  alexipharmics,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  ufed  as 
remedies  againft  poifon  inwardly  taken. 

Theriaca  GerManorum.  See  Rob.  Bac.  Ju- 
niperi. 

-  Londinensis,  i.  e.  Catapl.  Cumini.  See 

CuminuM. 

- —  Rusticorum.  See  Allium. 
TIIERIACALIS  BEZOARDICA  AQUA.  See 
Chylostagma  diaphoret.  Mindereri. 

THERIOMA,  from  ffiu,  ter  a,  a  wild  beajl.  This  term 
is  applied  by  fome  ancient  Greek  writers  to  very  malignant 
or  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  See  Theriodes. 

THERMASMA.  See  Fotus. 

THERMAL  See  Aciduld  and  Aqud  Sul¬ 
phured. 

TFIETLATIAN.  See  Guao. 

THLASPI  VERUM.  Penny-cress,  or  treacle- 
mustard.  The  thlafpi  arvenfe,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant 
with  roundifh-pointed  leaves,  and  broad  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  about  four  feeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  annual,  grows 
in  fields,  and  flowers  in  June, 

Thalapsi  Vulgatius.  Mithridate-mus- 
TARD.  It  hath  hoary  fharp-pointed  leaves,  fhaped  like 
an  arrow’s  head,  and  only  one  feed  in  each  fhell  of  the 
pod.  It  is  biennial,  grows  in  open  clayey  ground,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  two  plants  have  been  ufed,  but  the 
common  mujlard  feed  is,  in  all  cafes,  preferable. 

For  that  called - Fatuum,  - Thlasfis  Fa- 

tui,  and  - Bursa  Pasteris,  fee  Bursa  Pas- 

toris. 

THOLUS.  See  Achicolum. 

THORA.  A  fpecies  of  anthora,  and  of  ranunculus 

Thora  Parou.  See  Cajan. 

THORACICZE  ARTERIAL  The  thoracic  ar¬ 
teries.  The  upper  one  rifes  from  the  axillary  artery, 
and  runs  down  in  the  fides  of  the  thorax,  giving  out 
many  branches  in  its  paffage.  The  inferior  one  arifes 
alfo  from  the  axillary  artery,  and  runs  along  the  inferior 
cofta  of  the  fcapula,  &c.  to  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
mufcles. 

THORACICUS  DUCTUS.  SeeLACTEA  Vasa. 

THORAX,  from  Itepaf,  the  breajl  or  chejl.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  regions,  viz.  the  anterior,  or  the  breajl j 
the  pofterior,  or  the  back ;  and  the  lateral,  or  the  right 
and  left  fides.  The  thorax  is  lined  with  the  pleura  ;  into 
the  thorax  defeends  the  trachea  arteria  5  behind  the  fter- 
num  is  the  thymus  gland,  the  heart  is  feated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thorax,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  are  the  lungs. 
The  pericardium  immediately  covers  the  heart. 

The  thorax  is  formed  behind  of  the  twelve  dorfal  ver¬ 
tebrae,  on  the  fides  by  the  ribs,  and  before  by  the  fternum# 

THOTH-THOUTPI.  See  Hermes. 

THRIPES.  See  Assalid. 

TFIROMBUS.  See  Sugillatio. 

THURIS  CORTEX,  alfo  called  elutheria,  elaterium , 
cafcarilla,  thymiama,  Jlorax  rubra  offic .  thus  Judeeorum , 
chacril,  chacarilla,  elathcria,  elaterii  cortex,  kina-kina, 
aromatica.  Peruvianas  grifeus  feu  fburius.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  bark  of  the  elathera  of  Catefby,  which  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  Bahama  iflands,  particularly  on  one  called 
Elatheria. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  fays,  that  the 
tree  is  frequent  in  the  inland  woods  there  ;  all  the  parts 
of  the  tree,  efpecially  the  bark,  fmell  ftrong  of  mulk ;  and 
the  powder  of  tire  bark  is  ufed  there  by  the  negroes  as  an 
emetic.  He  fays  it  is  called  there  by  the  name  of  Alli¬ 
gator-wood  and  mulk-wood.  He  gives  as  its  botanic  cha- 
radters  the  following,  viz. 

Pericarpium.  Capfula  crafla,  fubrotunda,  corticofa, 
dura,  quadrilocularis,  quadrifaria  ab  apice  dehifeens. 

Semina.  Nuclei  folitarii  oblongo-ovati. 
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^To  his  definition,  he  adds  one  or  two  more,  as  follow : 
Elutharia.  Arborea  ;  folis  majoribus,  ovads  oppoii- 
I^s  ;  petiolis  brevibus,  fubtumidis,  glanglinofis. 

Lauro  afhnis  arbor  foliis  latioribus,  &c.  Slo,  Cat.  137* 

&  Hi  t.  170. 

According  to  the  Edinburgh  College,  it  is  the  croton 
(cafcarilla)  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  integerrimis  petiolatis 
fubtuS  tomentofis,  caule  arboreo,  Linn. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled 
tip  in  fhort  quills  about  an  inch  in  width,  covered  on  the 
putfide  with  a  rough  whitifh  matter,  and  brownifh  on  the 
inner  fide,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  fmooth,  »clofe, 
blackifh  brown  furface. 

This  bark  hath  a  light  agreable  fmell,  and  a  moderate¬ 
ly  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  ccnfiderable  aromatic 
warmth  :  it  is  eafily  inflammable,  and  yields,  while  burn¬ 
ing,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  mtifk ;  it  is  bit¬ 
ter,  but  lefs  rough  and  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

The  virtues  of  the  thuris  cortex  are  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  cort.  Peruv.  and  where  the  latter  is  difagree¬ 
able  the  former  may  be  fubftituted  for  it.  It  is  confider- 
ed  by  fome  as  polTefied  of  flight  tonic  and  ftomkehic 
powers,  but  in  no  refpedt  adequate  to  the  bark.  The 
College  of  London  have  a  Tincture  Casc arillje, 
tinfture  of  cafcarilla  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  made 
by  digefting  for  eight  days,  in  a  moderate  heat,  four 
ounces  of  cafcarilla  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  afterward  flraining.  Ph.  Lond.  1778-  8oub 

and  efpecially  in  gouty  diforders,  it  may  fupply  the  place 
of  the  radix  ferpentaria,  as  a  perfpirative.  In  diforders 
of  the  head  the  thurh  cortex  is  bruifed  and  mixed  with 
tobacco  for  fmoaking, 

•  Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  this  bark,  but  ipirits  takes 
them  up  more  perfedtly.  Diftilled  with  water  it  yields  a 
greenifh  eflential  oil.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Hill,  de 
1’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

Thu.ri.s  Lignum.  See  Aspalatiius. 

TELUS.  Frankincense.  The  Greeks  call  it  o/z- 
banum,  from  the  mountain  Libanus  in  Syria,  whence 
many  fuppofe  that  it  grows  there  ;  but  true  frankincenfe 
is  not  known  to  grow'  any  where  but  in  Arabia.  ft  he 
common  frankincenfe  of  the  {hops  is  the  refin  of  the  pinus 
fylveftris,  Linn. 

Thus  Corticosum,  and  Masculinum.  Set  Oli- 
banum. 

■ -  Jud^eorum.  See  Thuris  cortex. 

-  ■  Myrtifolia  Belgica.  See  Elyeagnus. 

TEIUYA,  called  cedrus  Americanus ,  paradifaica  ar¬ 
bor,  arbor  vita*  Tree  of  life.  It  is  a  genus  of  the 
monoecica  adelphia  clafs.  Linmeus  enumerates  four, 
and  Miller  two  fpecies,  oriental  and  occidental,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  other 
northern  countries,  and  is  ufed  for  many  medical  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  good  in  rheumatic  pains,  applied  when 
formed  into  an  ointment  to  the  part  affedled,  and  in  a 
.fhort  time  gives  certain  relief.  Againft  erratic  pains, 
which  are  violent,  moving  up  and  down  the  thighs,  and 
fometimes  fpreading  all  over  the  body,  eight  ounces  of 
the  leaves  of  polypody,  and  two  of  the  cones  of  thuya 
reduced  into  a  coarfe  powder  and  made  into  a  poultice 
with  milk-warm  water,  are  recommended  to  be  fpread 
on  linen,  and  wrapped  round  the  body,  though  a  cloth 
is  generally  laid  between  that  and  the  body,  left  it  fhould 
burn  and  fcorch  the  {kin.  At  Saratoga,  the  decodtion 
of  thuya  leaves  is  given  in  intermittents,  and  applied  alfo 

againft  a  cough.  For  that  called - -  Massiliensium, 

fee  Cedrus  Phoenicia. 

THUYAs.  See  Cedrus. 

TEIYMALEA  MONSPELIACA.  Spurge  flax. 
Daphne  gnidium ,  Linn.  This  ftirub  is  cloathed  with 
green  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  fax-,  it  bears  white 
flowers  in  clufters  on  the  tops  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
are  followed  with  red  berries,  in  each  of  which  is  one 
feed.  This  feed  is  fuppofed  to  befthe  real  grana  cnidia, 
though  the  mezereon  is  taken  for  it :  coccus  is  the  whole 
berry  with  its  feed,  and  grana  is  the  feed  of  the  berry. 
Thefe  berries  are  very  cauftic.  The  ftirub  is  a  native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  alfo  called  cneoron . 

THYMBRA.  See  Satureia  Sativa  ;  for  that 

called - Hyspanica,  fee  Marum. 

THYMEL^EA  LAURI  FOLIO,  alfo  called  Lau- 
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re'ola  mas,  daphnoides.  Spurge  LAUREL.  See  L A U * 
REOLA  MAS,  &  FjEMINA. 

BotaniftS  enumerate  fix  fpecies  of  th'ymelcca :  their 
berries  are  very  cauftic ;  they  ripen  in  autumn,  but  are 
not  in  much  repute.  See  Alypum. 

THYMIAMA.  See  Thuris  cortex. 

TEIYMlCiE  ARTERIiE.  The  artery  of  the 
THYMUS;  The  arteria  thymica ,  and  arteria  trachealis 
on  each  fide,  are  in  fome  fubjects  only  branches  of  one 
fmall  trunk,  which  fpring  from  the  common  trunk  of 
the  right  fubclavian  and  carotid  ;  they  are  generally  fmall, 
fometimes  running  feparate,  and  fometimes  partly  fepa- 
rate  and  partly  joined. 

Thymica  vena.  The  right  when  it  rifes  fepa- 
rately  goes  out  from  the  bifurcation,  and  when  it  is  want¬ 
ing  the  thymus  gland  is  furnifhed  by  the  gutturalis,  or 
fome  other  neighbouring  vein.  The  left  from  the  fub- 
elavian. 

THYMOXALME.  A  preparation  given  by  Diof- 
corides,  of  thyme,  vinegar,  fait,  and  fome  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

THYMUS,  called  alfo  gtandium.  The  name  of  a 
fmall,  indolent,  cariious  tubercle  like  a  wart,  arifing  about 
the  anus,  or  the  pudenda  ;  it  refembles  the  flowers  of 
thyme,  whence  its  name.  When  this  tubercle  is  large 
it  is  called  ficus.  They  are  eafily  extirpated.  See  Con¬ 
dyloma,  and  Acrothymion.  Wifemnn’s  and  Hei- 
fter’s  Surgery. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  gland  which  Haller  fays  is  a 
lymphatic  one,  of  the  conglobate  kind,-  but  divided  into 
lobes.  It  lies  behind  the  iternum,  partly  within,  and 
partly  without  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  is  peculiar 
to  the  feetus,  and  is  fhriveled  in  adults.  This  in  calves, 
&c.  is  called  fweet-bread. 

In  botany  it  is  named  THYME,  and  alow  fhrubby  plant, 
confifting  of  numerous,  {lender,  tough  {talks  with  little 
roundifh  leaves  in  pairs,  and  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops  with 
purplifli  or  whitiih  flowers  on  the  tops  ;  likewife  a  name 

for  fatureia.  For  that  called - Citratus  serfyl- 

lus,  fee  Serpyllum,  — —  Acinos,  lee  Acinos, 
- . Masticfi-ina^  fee  Marum. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  Common  thyme.  Thymus 
vulgaris,  or  thymus  vulgaris  erect  113  Hifpanicus,  foliis  re- 
folutis  ovatis,  floribus  verticillato-fpicatis,  Linn.  Com¬ 
mon  broad  leaved  thyme .  It  hath  upright  ftalks,  and 
dark  brownifh  green,  fomewhat  pointed  leaves  ;  it  is  na¬ 
tive  in  the  iouth  of  Europ.e,  but  common  in  our  gardens  ; 
it  flowers  in  June  and  July  5  is  moderately  Warm,  pun¬ 
gent,  and  aromatic;  to  water  it  imparts  by  infufion  its 
agreeable  fmell,  but  only  a  weak  tafte;  in  diftillation  it 
gives  over  an  eflential  oil,  which  poflefies  the  fmell  of 
the  thyme,  but  lefs  grateful ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  hot  and  fiery. 
Spirit  of  wine  take  up  the  whole  of  its  adtive  matter  by 
infufion.  A  conferve  of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  leaves  with, 
the  flowers,  is  a  good  preparation.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.  Neumann’s  Chcm.  Works. 

THYONIANA.  See  Crinatum. 

THYRO-ADENOID7EI.  See  Crico  Pharincjsi. 

THYRO-ARYTiENOiDiEi.  Thefe  mufcles  arife  from 
the  infide  of  the  fore-part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  arytenoid,  ferving  to  comprefs  the 
glottis.  Sandtorini  calls  thefe  mufcles  thvro  cpiglottici ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  partly  inferted  into  the  membrane  of  the 
epiglottis. 

-  Crico-pharyngjeus.  See  Cryco-pha- 

RYNGAU  S. 

-  Epiglottici.  They  are  only  fome  mufcles  of 

the  thyro-arytanoidai. 

-  LIyoides.  See  Hyothyroides. 

-  PHARiNGiEi.  Thefe  mufcles  are  broad,  they 

rife  from  along  the  outfide  of  the  ala  of  the  cartilago 
thyroides,  between  the  edge  of  that  cartilage  and  the  ob¬ 
lique  line  in  which  the  thyro- hyoidafi  are  fixed,  and  they 
are  a  little  confounded  with  the  crico-hyoidan ;  from 
thence  they  run  up  obliquely  backward,  and  meeting  un¬ 
der  the  linea  alba  of  the  pharynx,  they  fometimes  appear 
to  be  but  one  mufcle,  without  any  middle  tendon.  See 
Window’s  Anatomy ;  Crico-phar.yng.si,  and  Pha¬ 
rynx. 

— —  Pharingo-st afiiylini.  7  Thefe  are  two 

-  Staphylini.  j  fmall  mufcles 

which  accompany  the  pharyngc-flaphylini  very  clofely 
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ihfdugh  their  whole  courfe,  except  that  their  pofterior 
extremities  are  fixed  in  the  thyroid  cartilages,  near  the 
other  mufcles.  They  are  inferted  into  the  feptum  palati. 
Thefe  two  pair  may  be  reckoned  one  pair,  and  called 
thyro-pharyngo-Jlaphylini.  See  Pharynx. 

THYROIDEA  vel  BRONCHIALIS  GLANDULA. 
The  thyroid  gland.  It  furrounds  the  afpera  arteria 
laterally  and  before  ;  its  ufe  is  not  known ;  it  is  larger 
in  women  than  in  men,  whence  the  fore-part  of  their 
neck  is  not  fo  hollow  as  that  of  men.  It  is  the  feat  of 
the  bronchocele. 

THYROIDES,  from  Supeo;,  a  Jhlcld ,  and  b  JV,  likenefs 
or  Jhape.  The  name  of  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

THYRSUS.  A  thyrse.  It  differs  from  a  fpike  in 
having  the  flowers  or  fruits  fet  moreloofely  on  it,  fo  that 
there  are  fpaces  vifible  between  them.  Alfo  a  stalk. 
See  Caudex. 

THYSSELINUM.  See  Alsnicium.  Alfo  a  name 
for  the  cdfnitium. 

TIARA.  See  Cyrbasia. 

TIBERIANUM  TORMENTUM.  The  colic. 

TIBIA.  Tibia,  or  hautboy,  which  this  bone  re- 
fembles,  and  hence  is  called  by  this  name.  The  larger 
bone  in  the  leg ;  it  is  alfo  called  fofclle  majus,  arundo 
major,  fofcilus,  canna  major ,  canna  domejlica  cruris.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  anterior  internal  part  of  the  leg  ;  its  upper 
extremity  is  large,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  cavities  for 
the  reception  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris  ;  between 
thefe  cavities  is  a  rough  irregular  protuberance  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligaments  ;  on  the  pofterior  part  is  a 
fmall  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  fibula,  and  below 
the  fore  part  is  a  large  rough  tuberofity,  where  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  patella  is  fixed ;  the  lower  extremity  is  hol¬ 
low,  but  fo  as  a  fmall  tuberofity  rifes  in  the  middle  •,  the 
internal  fide  of  this  cavity  is  produced  into  a  procefs 
called  malleolus  interims;  the  internal  fide  of  this  ex¬ 
tremity  hath  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  fibula ;  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  tibia  is  {harp,  and  is  called  the  Ihin 
or  fpine. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve  a  procefs  for  relief 
when  bones  are  carious  which  may  frequently  prevent 
an  amputation.  If  the  tibia  is  carious  to  a  confiderable 
depth  (fee  Caries),  remove  the  carious  part  as  follows  : 
firft  cut  through  the  Ikin,  the  whole  length  of  the  part 
we  mean  to  remove,  on  each  fide,  faving  as  much  of  it  as 
you  can  ;  then  cut  it  acrofs  the  bone  above  and  below. 
Having  done  this  difledt  off  the  mufcular  flefh,  as  clear 
as  can  be  admitted  from  the  bone,  ftill  preferring  as  much 
as  poflible  ;  then  introduce  a  thin  plate  of  pafteboard, 
horn,  or  tin,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  Ikin.  After  this  clear  away 
the  periofteum  from  the  parts  on  which  you  apply  the 
faw.  The  faw  Ihould  be  ftrong,  and  of  a  circular  form, 
to  prevent  wounding  the  adjacent  parts.  Having  di¬ 
vided  the  bone  above,  do  the  fame  on  the  lower  part, 
taking  care  to  include  all  that  is  difeafed.  The  carious 
part  of  the  bone  being  removed,  the  wound  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  fo  large  as  may  be  imagined.  To  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  this  operation,  it  ftiould  be  remembered,  that 
there  have  been  inftances  of  ofleous  matter  {hooting  and 
forming  a  complete  bone,  when  nine  inches  or  more  hath 
been  removed. 

TIBIALIS.  The  nerve  thus  called  is  the  internal 
branch  of  the  fciatic  nerve,  and  is  fent  off  near  the  ham ; 
it  paffes  behind  the  popliteus  mufcle,  and  behind  the  gaf- 
trocnemii,  goes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  foleus, 
then  runs  between  it  and  the  flexores  of  the  toes,  and 
to  the  malleolus  interims,  behind  which  it  runs,  and  pall¬ 
ing  betwixt  the  os  calcis  and  the  abdmftor  of  the  great 
toe,  where  it  divides  into  the  plantaris  internus  and  ex- 
ternus,  the  firft  of  which  furnifties  the  toe  with  filaments 
and  the  latter  goes  particularly  to  the  little  toe,  and  to 
that  next  to  it. 

Tibialis  Anticus.  This  mufcle  rifes  from  the 
head  of  the  tibia, "and  from  the  outfide  of  the  fpine  of  die 
tibia ;  it  grows  tendinous,  and  winding  about  the  infide  ol 
the  foot,  is  inferted  into  the  os-cuneiforme  internum,  and 
ferves  likewife  to  turn  the  foie  inwards. 

-  Arteria.  As  the  poplitea  ends  it  divides 

into  two  principal  branches,  the  firft  of^which  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  palling  from  behind 
forwards  on  the  interofleous  ligament,  where  it  is  called 
tibialis  anterior;  die  fecond  branch  divides  into  two 


more,  the  largeft  of  which  is  the  innermoft,  and  is  called 
tibialis  pofterior,  alfo  furalis  arteria.  The  anterior  lie3 
between  the  tibialis  anticus  mufcles  and  the  extenfors  of 
the  toes ;  it  comes  forwards  between  the  head  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  ;  it  paffes  on  the  forefide  of  the  interofleus 
ligament,  then  runs  down  on  the  fide  of  the  tibia  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  paffes  down  before,  under  the 
annular  ligament,  ftrait  on  the  inftep  to  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  metacarpal  bones,  and  plunges 
down  into  the  foie  of  the  foot,  where  it  anaftarriofes 
with  the  pofterior  tibial  artery.  The  pofterior  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  foies,  the  tibialis  pofticus,  the  flexor  digitorum 
communis,  and  flexor  pOllicis,  and  paffes  between  the 
bone  and  interofleous  ligament ;  in  its  paflage  it  gives 
branches  to  the  tibia,  and  to  its  marrow,  through  a  canal 
in  its  pofterior  and  upper  part ;  it  runs  behind  the  inner 
ankle,  communicates  with  the  tibialis  anterior,  and,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  neighbouring  veins,  paffes  to  the  foie  of 
the  foot,  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  thenar  mufcle, 
where  it  is  divided  into  the  plantaris  interna,  which  makes 
a  circle  like  that  in  the  palm  of  the  hand :  from  this  cir¬ 
cle  branches  are  fent  to  the  toes. 

The  following  important  cifcumftance  is  recited  by 
Mr.  Pott,  refpecting  this  artery.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  under  the  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus 
mufcles,  a  fmall  hard  tumor  is  at  firft  perceived ;  it  is 
fometimes  painful,  at  others  not  much  fo,  but  always 
impeding  the  patient’s  exercifes ;  it  does  riot  alter  the 
natural  colour  of  the  Ikin  until  it  hath  c'onfiderably  in- 
creafed  in  the  bulk  ;  it  enlarges  very  gradually;  it  does 
not  foften  as  it  increafes,  but  continues  through  the 
greateft  part  of  it  incompreffibly  hard  ;  and  when  it  hath 
got  to  a  large  fize,  it  feems  to  contain  a  fluid  which  may 
be  felt  towards  the  bottom,  or  refting  as  it  were  on  the 
back  part  of  the  bones.  If  an  opening  is  made  for  the 
difeharge  of  the  fluid,  it  muft  be  made  very  deep,  and 
through  a  very  diftempered  mafs  ;  this  fluid  is  gene¬ 
rally  fmall  in  quantity,  and  confifts  of  a  fames  mixed 
with  grumous  blood :  the  difeharge  of  it  produces  very 
little  diminution  of  the  tumor  ;  'and  in  the  few  cafes  that 
have  occufed  to  him,  he  fays  that  very  high  fymptoms 
of  irritation  and  inflammation  came  on,  and  advanced  with 
great  rapidity  and  exquifite  pain,  foon  deftroyed  the  pa¬ 
tient  either  by  the  fever  which  ran  high,  and  was  unre¬ 
mitting,  or  by  a  mortification  of  the  whole  leg.  If  am¬ 
putation  hath  not  been  performed,  and  the  patient  dies 
after  the  tumor  hath  been  opened,  the  mortified  ftate  of 
the  parts  prevents  all  fatisfadlory  examination ;  but  if  the 
limb  was  removed  without  any  previous  operation,  the 
arteria  tibialis  poftica  will  be  found  tg  be  enlarged,  dif¬ 
tempered,  and  burft  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  leg  to  have  been 
converted  into  a'  ftrangely  morbid  mafs,  and  the  pofterior 
part  of  both  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  more  or  lefs  carious. 
This  difeafe  derives  its  origin  from  a  ruptured  artery,  or  is 
always  accompanied  with  it,  and  is  remedied  by  amputa¬ 
tion  only.  See  Mr.  Pott’s  Remarks  on  the  Neceflity,  &c. 
of  Amputation  in  certain  Cafes,  &c. 

Tibialis  Gracilis  Musculus.  See  Plantaris. 

- - Posticus,  called  alfo  nauticus.  This  mufcle  rifes 

from  the  tibia  and  fibula  clofe  to  the  foleus,  and  from  the 
interofleous  ligament,  runs  through  the  annular  ligament; 
it  plays  in  a  groove  of  the  bone,  where  it  is  tied  down  by 
the  annular  ligament,  then  runs  acrofs  the  foot,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  middle  of  the  os  fcaphoides. 

-  Vena.  There  is  one  anterior  and  pofterior; 

they  are  divifions  of  the  poplitea.  They  accompany  their 
refpedtive  arteries  in  their  courfe. 

TIGJALKA.  See  Jaca  Indica. 

TIGILLUM.  See  Crucibulum. 

TIGLIA  GRANA.  Molucca  grains.  See  Ca- 
taputia  Minor. 

TIGRIDIS  FLOS,  called  alfo  ocoloxochitl.  This 
flower  is  red  and  fpotted  like  the  ikin  of  a  tiger,  whence 
the  name.  See  Raii  Hift. 

TILBURY  WATER.  This  is  found  at  Weft  Til¬ 
bury  in  Efiex.  It  has  at  the  well  a  ftraw-coloured  hue, 
and  covered  with  a  variegated  earthy  feum  ;  but  keeps 
long  clear  in  bottles  ;  it  contains  a  quantity  of  air ;  is 
foft  and  fmooth  to, the  tafte  ;  though  after  long  agitation 
in  the  mouth,  it  imprefles  a  fmall  degree  of  roughnefs  on 
the  tongue.  Though  authors  have  differed  in  their  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proportion  of  folid  matters  this  water  con¬ 
tains,  they  agree  that  they  corifift  of  earth  and  alkali,  the 
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^eateft  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  but  Dr.  Rutty  thinks  alfo 
that  they  have  in  them  a  pittance  of  oily  matter.  They 
operate  moftly  by  urine,  though  they  purge  fometimes 
on  the  firft  drinking.  A  quart  is  reckoned  a  middle 
dofe.  They  have  been  recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
old  dyfenteries,  in  ventricular  complaints  from  acidity, 
in  the  gravel,  fluor  albus,  immoderate  fluxes  of  the 
menfes,  and  feveral  others.  Andre  alledges,  that  they 
are  as  true  a  fpecific  for  diarrhoeas,  and  all  kind  of  fluxes, 
as  the  bark  for  intermitting  fevers.  See  Monro’s  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii. 

TILIA.  The  lime-tree,  alfo  called  the  line  or 
the  linden-tree.  It  is  the  till  a  Europea,  Linn.  It  is 
a  tall  tree  and  its  branches  fpread  far;  the  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  ferrated.,  foft,  and  hairy ;  the  flowers  are 
whitifh,  followed  by  a  kind  of  dry  berry  about  the  fize  of 
filberts.  This  tree  is  native  in  England  ;  it  flowers  in  July. 

The  flowers  have  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  virtue ; 
when  frelh  they  have  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  and  in 
this  their  virtue  coilfifts,  but  it  is  foon  loft  in  keeping  : 
they  have  been  much  efteemed,  but  are  now  negledted  in 
practice.  See  Raii  Hift. 

TINCAL.  }  Borax.  It  comes  to  Europe  from  the 

TINCAR.  )  Eaft  Indies  in  a  very  impure  ftate,  in  the 
form  of  large,  flat,  hexangular,  or  irregular  cryftals,  of  a 
dull  white  or  greenifh  colour,  greafy  to  the  touch;  or  in 
fmall  cryftals,  as  it  were  cemented  together  by  a  rancid, 
yellowifh,  or  oily  fubftance,  intermixed  with  marl,  gravel, 
and  other  impurities.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  brute  bo¬ 
rax,  chryfocolla ,  or  tlncal. 

It  is  purified  by  folution,  filtration,  and  cryftallization  ; 
and  the  cryftals  thus  obtained  are  calcined  to  free  themftill 
further  from  greafinefs,  and  then  diflolved,  filtered,  and 
cryftallized  a  fecond  time;  fometimes  more  mineral  alkali 
is  added,  as  it  is  laid  that  tlncal  contains  an  excefs  of  fe- 
tlative  fait. 

One  hundred  parts  of  purified  borax  contain  thirty-four 
of  real  fedative  acid,  feventeen  of  mineral  alkali,  and 
forty-feven  of  water  ;  but  of  the  mineral  alkali  only  about 
five  parts  are  really  faturated,  the  reft  is  unfaturated;  and 
hence  in  many  cafes  borax  adls  as  an  alkali. 

It  hath  been  long  thought  that  borax  was  a  factitious 
fubftance,  but  it  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  produdlion,  fince  Mr.  Grill  Abrahamfon  fent  fome  to 
Sweden  in  the  year  1772,  in  a  cryftalline  form;  asdugout 
of  the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  called 
pounxa,  my  poun ,  and  houi  poun.  As  borax  is  purified  alfo 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Mr.  Engeftrom  fufpe£ts  that  the  tlncal 
is  only  the  refiduum  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evapo¬ 
rated  to  drynefs,  and  that  the  greafinefs  arifes  from  its 
being  mixed  withbutter-milk  to  prevent  its  efflorefcence. 

It  is  faid  that  borax  hath  been  found  in  Saxony  in  fome 
coal  pits.  See  Borax,  and  Sedativus  Sal.  .Kirwan’s 
Elements  of  Mineralogy. 

TINCTORIUS  FLOS.  See  Genesta  tinctoria. 

TINCTURA.  A  TINCTURE.  Tinftures  differ  from 
diftilled  waters,  becaufe  waters  take  out  only  the  lighter 
parts  that  will  afcend  in  vapour ;  but  tinflures  take  up  all 
fuch  parts  as  are  capable  of  being  fufpended  in  a  men- 
ftruurn.  TinSlures  differ  from  elixirs  as  tinfturcs  are 
watery,  fpirituous,  or  other  liquors  impregnated  with  the 
active  parts  of  fome  one  fimple ;  elixirs  contain  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  more  than  one  ingredient,  fo  are  compound 
tinctures.  Watery  extracts  from  vegetables  are  indeed 
called  infufions  or  decoCtions,  according  as  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  macerating,  or  .by  boiling  the  plant  in  water;  the 
fpirituous  are  named  tinflures,  eflences,  and  elixirs,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  ingredients  are  numerous,  or  the  menftruum 
faturated  with  the  virtues  thereof ;  when  the  ti'nfture  is 
of  a  thickifh  confiftence  it  is  called  a  balfam. 

Though  a  number  of  the  tinflures  take  this  name  from 
the  materials  which  form  their  balls,  and  are  to  be  found 
under  their  fpecific  appellations,  yet  fome  there  are 
which  cannot  be  fo  difcovered,  viz.  tin Amara,  fee 

AmaRA; - Martis,  feeFERRUM; — — -Saturnina,  fee 

Plumbum  ; - Salis  Tartar!,  fee  Antimonii  Tinc- 

tura; - Thebaica,  fee  Opium  ;  — ■  Veratri,  fee 

JIellebokus  Albus. 

TINEA,  Abas.  See  Achor.  This  ulcer  eats  like 
the  tinea  or  moth.  Dr.  Cullen  places  the  tinea  as  a  ge¬ 
nus  in  his  clals  of  locales,  and  order  dialyfes.  Bell,  in  his 
Treatifc  on  Ulcers,  ranks  it  as  a  variety  amongst  cutane¬ 
ous  ulcers. 


TINNITUS  AURIUM,  from  tlnnio ,  to  ring.  A 
noise  in  the  ear,  like  that  of  a  bell ;  all  other  kinds  of 
noifes  in  this  organ  have  the  fame  appellation.  Hoffman 
attributes  this  diforder  to  fpafmodic  affections'  in  the  in¬ 
ner  membranes  of  the  ears.  It  is  the  lpeciesof  depraved 
hearing  which  Dr.  Cullen  calls  paracufes  imagbtarla . 
And  Heiffer  propofes  for  the  cure  to  give  diaphoretics 
inwardly,  and  outwardly  to  fumigate  the  meatus  audito- 
rius  externus  with  the  vapours  of  hot  wine,  in  which  is 
rolemary- leaves  and  thofe  of  lavender,  and  to  put  the  feet 
into  warm  water.  Etmuller  obferves,  that  when  this 
is  the  effedt  of  chronical  diforders  it  is  difficult  to  cure. 
See  Du  Verney  on  the  Ear,  and  its  Diforders. 

TISSUE  CELLULAIRE,  &  MUQUEUX.  See 
Cellulosa  membrana. 

TITHYMALO  CYPARISS-T  SIMILIS.  See 

Essula  Minor. 

TI I HYMALUS.  Spurge.  Euphorbia  palufris , 
Linn.  A  plant  with  fmall  fmooth  leaves,  round  ftalks  that 
are  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which  is  called  hlppomanes , 
pityufa ,  pcpllon  ;  the  flowers  are  in  umbel-like  clufters  ; 
each  flower  is  followed  by  a  eapfula,  in  which  are  three 
feeds.  Botanifts  enumerate  fifty  fpecies. 

Tithymalus  Helioscopius,  alfo  called  folfequius, 
ejfula  follfequa,  sun  spurge,  wart-wort,  and  com¬ 
mon  water-spurge. 

-  Maritimus,  alfo  called  ejjula  marina ,  hippo- 

ph<es.  Sea  spurge. 

The  juice  of  thefe,  and  of  moft  of  the  other  fpecies,  are 
very  acrid,  and  therefore  not  ufed,  except  externally,  for 
deftroying  warts,  & c.  See  Raii  Hift.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

For  thatcalled  - Aizoides,  fee  Euphorrium  ; - 

Magnus,  &c. - Paluftris,  & c.  fee  Essula  major  ; 

- Foliis  Pini,  fee  Essula  Minor  ; - Latifolius, 

fee  Cataputi  a  Minor  ; - Orientalis,  fee  Essula 

Indica. 

TITILLARES  VENiE.  The  iliac  veins. 

TITILLICUM.  The  arm-pit. 

TODDA  PANNA.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

TOLACAPOLIN.  A  fort  of  cherry.  See  Capo- 
lin  Mexican:  hrrnandez. 

TOLAl.  Toles,  and  Tolles.  The  tonsils.  M.  A. 
Severinus  applies  this  word  to  glandular  abfeefles  in  the 
limbs. 

TOLUIFERA.  See  Tolutanum. 

TOLUTANUM  BALSAMUM.  The  balsam 
tolu.  It  is  a  refinous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions  made 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  of  which  we  have  various  accounts. 
Neumann  fays  it  is  a  kind  of  fir-tree,  which  is  called  tolu , 
and  that  grows  in  the  province  of  Tolu.  It  is  the  T ilui- 
fera  balfamum ,  or  the  Tolulfera  Carthaginenjis ,  foliis  cere?, 
ties  Jimllibus,  flore  luteo,  Linn.  The  balfam  is  brought  to 
us  in  gourd-fhells,  or  fmall  callibalhes  ;  it  is  of  a  yelhjw- 
ifh  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ;  its  confiftence  is  ufu- 
ally  thick  and  tenacious  ;  by  age  it  grows  hard  and.  brit¬ 
tle,  without  lofing  any  of  its  odoriferous  parts.  ItA  fmell 
fomewhat  refembles  that  of  lemons,  particularly  if  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  hand ;  it  hath  an  agreeable  warm,  fweetifh, 
glutinous  tafte ;  it  is  flightly  pungent,  and  without  any 
mixture  of  a  naufeous  relifh.  Its  virtues  are  hi  general 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  half.  Copaiba,  and  balfam  of 
Peru,  differing  only  in  being  milder  and  more  grateful 
to  the  palate  and  in  the  ftomach. 

This  balfam  totally  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 
In  diftillation  with  water  it  impregnates  the  liquor  with 
its  fragrance,  and  if  the  quantity  committed  to  diftillation 
be  large,  a  fmall  proportion  of  very  fragrant  efliential  oil 
is  obtained.  If  diftilled  in  a  retort  without  addition,  it 
fometimes  yields  a  faline  concrete  like  the  flowers  of 
Benjamin. 

The  London  College  order  a  fyrup  and  tindiure  of 
this  balfam. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus.  Syrup  of  Tolu. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  three  ptnts  of 
diftilled  water  ;  boil  them  for  two  hours ;  when  cold,  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  fugar  to  form  it  into  a  iyru^p.  , 

Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani.  Tincture  of 
Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  Balfam  of  Tolu  ^  i.  fs.  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  pint :  digeft  till  the  balfam  is  diflolved  and  strain. 
Ph.  Lpud.  1788. 
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TOMENTUM.  Flocks.  It  is  when  the  leaves  or 
the  ftalks  of  plants  are  covered  with  a  thick  clown. 

TONICUS.  Tonic.  Every  veflel,  membrane,  and 
mufcle,  with  every  fibre  in  fenfible  parts,  have  a  natural 
pendency  to  fhorten  themfelves,  and  this  is  their  tonic 
power.  See  Spasmus  Tonicus. 

TONICI.  Difeafes  from  tonic  fpafm.  See  Spasmus 
Tonicus. 

TONSILLiE.  The  tonsils,  called  alfo  amygdala,  or 
ALMONDS.  Tol2E,  Toles,  andToLLEs.  Thefe  glands 
are  feated  on  each  fide,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fpace 
which  is  left  betwen  the  lateral  half  arches  of  the  palatum 
mode  ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  externally  have 
many  holes,  which  communicate  with  an  irregular  cavity 
in  their  infide,  and  which  contains  a  vifcid  fluid,  which  is 
gradually  difcharged  from  the  holes  into  the  throat. 

TOPHUS.  A  toph.  See  Gumma.  Alfo  the  con¬ 
cretions  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people,  called  epiporoma. 

TOPICA,  from  T07ro?,  a  place.  Topics,  or  local  ap-' 
plications. 

TOPINARIA.  A  fpecies  of  tumor  in  the  Ikin  of  the 
head.  It  is  the  fame  as  talpa. 

TORCULAR.  The  tourniquet.  It  is  a  kind  of 
bandage  ufed  to  check  haemorrhages  after  wounds  or  am¬ 
putations.  The  mod  fimple  of  thele  is  a  fillet,  long  enough 
to  encircle  the  wounded  limb,  with  a  fmall  (tick  to  twill 
it  round  with,  and  a  fmall  bolder  to  prefs  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  veflel.  The  fillet  mud  be  tied  loofely  above  the 
orifice  of  the  veflel ;  under  this  fillet,  and  over  the  artery, 
the  bolder  mud  be  placed,  and  then  the  fillet  mud  be 
twided  by  means  of  a  ilick,  until  it  is  fufliciently  tight. 

If  a  tourniquet  is  applied  on  the  arm,  place  it  near  the 
armpit,  for  there  the  artery  is  mod  fuperficial.  The  fird 
account  of  this  indrument  is  in  a  treatife  written  by  Mr. 
Lowdham,  an  Englilh  furgeon,  and  publilhed  in  1679  : 
that  improved  by  Mr.  Crane,  of  Bartholomew’ s-hofpital, 
is  the  mod  complete.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  &c. 

Torcular  Herophili,  alfo  called  Lechcneon ;  Lenos. 
It  is  a  finus  of  the  dura  mater ;  it  is  fo  called  from  Hero- 
philus,  who  fird  difcovered  it.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater  meet.  See  Cerebrum. 

TORDILIUM.  It  is  a  plant,  of  which  Boerhaave 
mentions  feven  forts ;  the  roots  of  fome  of  them  poflefs 
the  fame  qualities  as  thofe  of  Ikirret,  but  they  are  not 
much  noted  in  medicine. 

TORMENTILLA,  alfo  called  heptaphillum ,  confolida 
rubra,  septfoil,  tormentil.  Tormentilla  ere£ta,  or 
tormentilla  fylvedris,  caule  ereddiufculo,  foliis  feflilibus, 
Linn.  Upright  septfoil,  or  tormentil.  It  is  a  plant 
with  (lender  upright  dalks,  oblong  indented. leaves,  which 
tifually  dand  feven  at  a  joint.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the  root  is  crooked  and  knotty, 
of  a  dark  brown  and  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
reddilh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  are  a  drong  and  almod  flavourlefs  adringent; 
what  flavour  it  hath  is  highly  aromatic.  It  gives  out  its 
adringency  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit,  but  mod  perfe&ly 
to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  ufually  given  in  a  decoc¬ 
tion,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  root  being  boiled  in  three 
parts  of  water  to  a  quart ;  at  the  end  of  the  boiling  about 
a  dram  of  cinnamon  is  added.  T.  hree  or  four  table  fpoon 
fuls  of  this  deco&ion  is  a  dofe,  both  by  itfelf  and  joined 
with  gentian  •,  it  hath  cured  intermittent  fevers,  but  it 
mud  be  given  in  fubdance  and  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
one  of  the  dronged  of  the  order  fenticode  amongd  the 
vegetable  adringents.  This  root  and  that  of  bidort 
fo  fimilar,  that  they  are  ufed  for  one  another. 

Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

TORMENTUM.  See  Iliaca  p assio. 

TORMINA.  Gripes.  A  Dysentery.  See  Dy- 

SENTERI A. 

TORNADO.  From  the  Spanifh,  a  hurricane, 
whirlwind.  Dr.  Schotte  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  tornados ,  which  happen  at  Senegal.  The  rainy 
feafon  there  begins  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  ends 
about  the  middle  of  Oaober:  during  this  time,  the 
wind  is  generally  between  the  points  of  ead  and  fouth 
the  quarter  from  which  the  tornados  come.  A  tornado  is 
preceded  by  a  difagreeable  clofenefs  and  weight  in  the  air, 
which  feerns  to  be  much  hotter  than  the  thermometer 
{hews  it  to  be  ;  and  it  is  known  to  come  on  by  the  riling 
of  the  clouds  to  the  fouth-ead,  which  by  joining  grow 


are 
See  Lewis’s 


darker,  fo  as  to  make  the  horizon  look  quite  black,  ac¬ 
companied- with  lightning  and  thunder,  at  a  didance. 
The  breeze  dies  away  by  degrees,  as  the  tornado  advances, 
and  an  entii-e  calm  fucceeds ;  the  air  grows  yet  darker ; 
animals  and  birds  retire  and  Ihelter  themfelves ;  every 
thing  is  filent,  and  the  afpedl  of  the  Iky,  from  whence  the 
tornado  approaches,  is  mod  dreadful.  A  violent  dorm 
comes  on  all  at  once,  which  is  fo  cold  as  to  occafion  the 
thermometer  to  fall  feven  or  eight  degrees  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  drong  enough  to  overfet  negro  huts,  vef- 
fels,  or  drive  the  latter  from  their  anchors,  and  throw 
them  on  Ihore.  The  dorm  abates,  and  heavy  rain  fol¬ 
lows,  accompanied  with  much  lightning  and  drong  claps 
of  thunder.  Sometimes  tornados  happen  without  rain,  or 
at  lead  a  very  little,  but  then  the  dorm  is  more  violent, 
and  lads  longer.  It  hath  been  imagined  by  fome,  that 
this  kind  of  dorm  brings  fome  pediferious  quality  with 
it,  becaufe  they  had  obferved,  that  out  of  a  number  of 
oeople,  feveral  fell  fick  in  one  night  after  a  tornado . 
Dr.  Schotte  thinks,  that  no  fuch  ill  quality  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  by  it;  and  that  the  jud  named  phenomenon  may 
re  attributed  to  the  change  it  produces  on  the  air,  and 
of  confequence  on  the  body ;  it  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  occafional  caufe  of  a  diforder  to  which  the 
sody  was  predifpofed  long  before.  Schotte’s  Treatife  on 
the  Synochus  Atrabiliofa. 

TORPOR.  Galen  fays  it  is  a  fort  of  intermediate  dif¬ 
order  between  a  palfy  and  health.  It  is  a  numbnefs,  or 
deficient  feeling  and  motion. 

TORTIO.  A  strain  in  a  joint. 

TORTURA.  A  wry  mouth. 

TORTURA  ORIS.  The  locked  jaw. 
TORTICOLLIS.  The  wry  neck.  An  indance  of 
contra&ura. 

TOTABONA.  See  Mer6urialis. 

TOUT  SAIN.  See  Androszemum. 

TOXICA.  See  Arundo  farcta  flava. 

TOXICODENDRON,  from  to^mov,  a  fox ,  and  Ssv- 
ipov,  a  tree,  called  alfo  Edera  trifolia.  The  poison- 
tree.  This  tree  is  fo  noxious  that  no  infects  ever 
come  near  it.  See  Raii  Hid. 

TOXITESIA.  Mugwort.  See  Artemisia. 

TRACHEA  ARTERIA,  from  t rough.  The 
wind-pipe.  See  Aspera  Arteria. 

TRACPIEALIS  ARTERIA.  It  runs  up  from  the 
fubclavia  in  a  winding  courfe,  along  the  afpera  arteria  to 
the  glandula  thyroidea  and  larynx,  detachhig  fmall  arte¬ 
ries  to  both  fides,  one  of  which  runs  to  the  upper-part  of 
the  fcapula. - Vena,  fee  Gutturalis  vena. 

TRACHELIUM.  See  Cervicaria  ;  for  that  called 
- Americanum,  fee  Cardinalis  Flos. 

TRACHELO  MASTOIDEUS.  See  Complexus 
Minor. 

TRACHELOPHYMA. 

TRACHEOCELE. 

TRACHEOTOMIA.  Tracheotomy.  It  is  the 
making  an  opening  into  the  trachea.  This  operation  is 
alfo  called  bronchotomia,  and  laryngotomia.  This  operation 
is  made  by  incifion,  or  by  punDure,  betwixt  the  third 
and  fourth  ring  of  the  trachea  ;  or  if  this  place  cannot  be 
chofen,  the  opening  may  be  made  a  little  lower.  When 
the  Ikin  is  cut  through,  a  fmall  incifion  may  be  made 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  then  a  fhort  but  crooked  canula 
may  be  fixed  fof  the  air  to  pafs  through.  See  Sharpe’s 
Operations.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  294. 

Mr.  Sheldon  obferves,  that  it  is  very  happy  both  for 
the  furgeon  and  the  patient,  that  this  operation  is  very 
rarely  required.  When  it  is  attempted,  he  advifes  to 
perforate  below  the  thyroid  gland ;  to  cut  cautioufly  be¬ 
tween  the  two  derno-mafioid  mufcles  longitudinally,  being 
careful  to  avoid  wounding  the  vein  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
as  it  will  bleed  plentifully.  Care  mud  alfo  be  taken  that 
no  blood  is  permitted  to  fall  into  the  larynx,  as  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  fuffocate  the  patient.  Ladly,  when  the  trochar 
is  introduced,  let  it  not  touch  the  back  part  of  the  larynx, 
becaufe  of  the  irritability  of  its  membrane.  It  is  a  difficult 
operation,  but  it  is  bed  performed  on  thofe  who  have  thin 
long  necks. 

TRACHOMA,  from  rough ;  called  alfo  Da~ 

fymma,  if  tettery ;  tylosis,  if  callous;  and  sycosis,  if 
the  pudules  fhould  be  thicker,  or  fcabrous.  It  was  epi¬ 
demic  after  the  earthquake  and  fad  at  Rome.  In  Cullen’s 
8  O  Nofology 
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Nofelcgv  it  is  2  varistv  of  the  ophthalmia  tan*.  A  roiigh- 
r.eff  of  the  eye-lids,  parricuiarlv  their  internal  parts.  This 
TottghnelS  is  from  2  fort  of  icabs,  which  differ  much  in 
their  appearances  in  different  inftances.  Thei'e  complaints 
are  attended  with  a  weight  and  heavinefs  in  the  eve,  a 
iVellidg  in  the  eve-lids,  a  pain  and  itching,  a  heat  and 
rednefs  in  the  centers  ar.d  in  the  ccniunctiva,  a  viicid 
hurt  our  mixed  with  pungent  tears  flowing  from  the  ulcers, 
which, when  vent  glewy,  clofes  the  eve-lids  together.  If 
thus  complaint  continues  tong  hi  old  people,  the  lower 
ere -lid  crows  thick,  ar.d  turns  downwards,  io  that  the 
ccrttce  refembles  raw  fielh.  The  original  caufe  is  a 

c  ^  *  C 

id. line  humour,  which  is  thrown  on  the  eve-lids;  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  is  little  ulcers  there.  A  cure  is  fometimes 
^erfermed  by  touching  the  part  with  a  cauiiic  ;  but  the 
canitic  is  no  looiier  applied,  than  the  pain  which  it  occa- 
fions  ratll  be  al laved  by  waffling  with  warm  water.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  cauiiic  twice  a  week.  St.  Yves  on  the  Biicrders 
of  tie  Eve?. 

Mr.  Ware  calls  this  diferder  the  p  for  ophthalmia,  and 
cefcribes  i:  as  fellows.  The  ducks  of  the  ciliary  glands 
are  ulcerated ;  when  it  happens  that  the  oily  loft  fluid, 
ferreted  hr  thefe  glands,  being  mixed  with  the  dilcharge 
from  the  {.leers,  is  changed  into  an  acrid  humour,  which 
qc.cklv  infpinates  into  an  hard  adhei've  fcab.  This  fcab 
lodging  on  the  on  nee  of  the  duels,  fpreads  the  complaints, 
by  the  irritation  which  it  occafions  over  the  whole  internal 
ed~e  of  the  eve-lid,  and  prevents  the  po  nihility  of  its  being 
redered,  until  the  local  remedies  are  applied,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  fcab,  by  curing  thofe  ulcers  which 
lerred  to  produce  it.  This  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids 
being  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their  edges,  a  glutinous 
matter  ifliies  out,  and  when  they  have  been  fome  time' in 
ccntad,  as  during  fleep,  thev  become  fo  clofely  conneded, 
as  to  require  painful  efforts  for  their  reparation.  Ufuaily, 
the  ulcers  are  confined  to  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  but 
fometimes  thev  fpread  over  the  whole  external  lurface, 
ar.d  even  excoriate  the  greater  part  of  the  cheek  :  in  cafes 
cf  the  latter  kind,  the  inflammation  which  accompanies, 
has  oaten  much  the  appearance  of  an  eryfipelas.  This 
diferder  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  contraction  of  the 
fkin  of  the  lower  eve-lid;  in  conlequence  of  which, 
it  is  drawn  down,  and  the  inner  part  turned  outward, 
fc  as  to  form  a  red,  fieffiy,  and  very  diiagrseable 
appearance. 

To  form  2  clear  idea  of  this  difeafe,  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  on  the  inflfle,  and  near  to  the  edges  of 
the  eve-lids,  is  fituated  a  number  of  {mail  glands,  ferreting 
2  lebaceous  fluid,  which  is  excreted  by  a  row  of  ducks 
opening  immediately  on  the  inner  edges  of  their  border. 
Thefe  ducks,  and  fometimes  the  glands  themfelves,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  parts  principally  affeckea  ;  and  the  fluid 
which  is  ferreted  by  them,  inftead  of  being  moift  and 
mild,  ferving  as  a  defence  againik  the  acrimony  of  the 
tsar:,  is  changed  into  a  ffiarp,  acrid,  and  adhefive  hu¬ 
mour  ;  which  caufes  a  coslkant  irritation  of  the  eve  and 
eye-lids,  ulcerates  the  inner  edges  of  the  latter,  and,  for 
want  of  proper  attention,  has  often  perpetuated  the  dif- 
erder  for  2  great  number  of  vears.  -Monf.  St.  Yves  ob- 
ferres,  in  his  chapter  on  the  ophthalmy,  fubfequent  to 
the  final  1-pox,  that  “  the  puftules  on  the  edge  of  the  car¬ 
tilage  c-f  the  eye-!:ds,  which  penetrate  between  the  cilia, 
and  their  inner  lurface,  do  not  cicatrize,  by  reafbn  of  the 
acrimonious  l’erofltv,  which  inceffandy  humecks  the  eye ; 
hence  follow  ulcers,  which  laff  fometimes  feveral  years, 
am5  even  during  life,  if  they  be  not  remedied.”  But 
though  the  fmail-pox  and  mealies  2re  frequent  caufes  of 
this  complaint,  they  2re  not  the  only  ones ;  an  inflamma- 
t:  :n  of  the  globe  cf  the  eye,  in  itfelf  but  ftnall,  will  fome¬ 
times  afreet  the  lids,  fo  as  to  C2ufe  them  to  fwell  and  be¬ 
come  red ;  in  coniequenee  of  which,  there  will  be  an 
ahhriion  cf  one  to  the  other,  and  often  an  univerfal  ul¬ 
ceration  of  their  edges.  The  ftnall  puftules,  alfo  which 
form  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  ciliary  edge,  where  the 
lafhes  grew,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  ftyes,  have, 
in  iome  in  fiances,  brought  on  an  inflammation,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  lhbaceous  glands,  and  pro¬ 
duced  all  the  confequences  above  deferibed.  This  dif¬ 
erder  is  often  lpoken  of  2s  fymptomatic,  and  the  effect  of 
:  rrophula,  fenrvy,  or  lues  venerea ;  but  it  is  very  often, 
irnctmoft  frequently,  a  local  complaint;  it  cannot  be 
ka:wn  to  be  any  other,  except  by  luch  fymptoms  *5  evi- 
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dence  thcprtfence  of  thefe  fliforclers.  Yet,  though  this 
difeafe  moik  commonly  takes  place  without  any  other 
complaint,  at  leaft  as  far  can  be  difcovered,  it  is  yet  ne- 
cefiarv  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  fometimes  accompanied 
with  the  plaineft  marks  of  a  icrophulous  conftitution,  and 
l’eems  evidently  to  arile  from  it. 

Thofe  ulcerations  that  appear  to  be  fuperficial,  are  not 
generally  tedious  to  remove ;  but  it  thev  are  deep,  they 
are  much  more  difficult’ to  cure  than  thofe  attended  with 
fungous  flefh. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  it  hath  been  the  general  cuftom 
to  touch  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  where  the  ulcers  were 
fpread,  with  tire  lapis  infernal  is,  perhaps  two  or  three 
tides  a  week ;  but  to  moderate  the  feverity  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  part  was  prefently  wafhed  with  pure  water. 
However,  the  pain  excited  by  this  application  feems 
much  to  have  deterred  from  its  ufe ;  and  Mr.  W are  hath 
propofed  a  method  of  relief,-  equally  effectual,  but  by  far 
lets  exceptionable.  He  direct*,  when  this  kind  of  inflam¬ 
mation  extends  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  eye-lid, 
and  on  the  cheek,  taking  on  the  appearance  of  an  eryfi- 
pelas,  that  it  be  treated  with  antiphlogiftics  and  fedatives  ; 
and  when  the  extreme  irritability  is  removed  by  proper 
applications,  to  finifli  the  cure  by  means  of  the  ungt.  ci- 
trinum  Ph.  Ed.  nfed  as  hereafter  directed. 

Sometimes  the  lower  eye-lid  turns  outward  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  which  then  proves  obftinate  to  cure,  but  with  due 
perfeverance  it  is  overcome  by  the  general  method  only 
propofed  for  the  pforhophtalmy. 

It,  in  any  inftance,  other  fymptoms  evidence  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  icurvy,  fcrophula,  or  venereal  taint,  thofe  dif- 
eaies  muft  be  relieved,  before  any  benefit  can  be  procured 
for  that  of  the  eye-lid.  When  a  fcrophula  is  the  fource 
of  this  difeaie,  though  the  patient  is  perfectly  cured,  as 
far  as  relpecks  the  external  fymptoms,  there  is  ft  ill  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  returning ;  to  prevent  which,  filch  means  as 
are  ul’ed  in  fcrophulous  cafes  fhould  be  continued  for  * 
confiderable  time  after. 

Withrefpect  to  the  pforophthalmia-  the  firft  endeavour 
fhould  be  to  foften  the  fcabs  and  remove  them,  and  to  ufe 
fuch  applications  to  the  ulcers,  as  may  correct  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  dilcharge,  promote  digeftion,  and  bring  them 
into  aftate  of  healing.  The  intention  of  Monf.  St.  Yves* 
in  his  direction  for  the  cure  of  the  ulcers,  on  the  edges 
of  the  eye-lids,  fubfequent  to  the  fmall-pox,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  much  unlike  that  which  I  have  here  mentioned, 
as  appears  from  the  following  quotation.  “  Ophthalmic 
waters,  in  general,  are  of  very  little  fervice ;  but  I  have 
found,  from  my  own  experience,  that,  bv  touching  them 
with  the  lapis  infemalis,  they  cicatrize  eafily.  The  vio¬ 
lent  heat  of  the  cauftic  muft  be  abated  as  foon  as  they  have 
been  touched,  by  waffling  the  eye  in  a  ftnall  glafs  full  of 
warm  water  ;  you  muft,  above  all,  take  care  tliat  the  part 
of  the  eye-lid,  which  was  cauterized,  may  not  bear  againft 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  till  the  pain  is  entirely  gone  off. 
Thev  may  be  touched  in  this  manner,  once  or  twice  a. 
week,  until  they  feem  to  require  110  more  ufe  of  the  cauf- 
tic ;  then  lay  on  thefe  places  tutty,  finely  powdered,  to 
cicatrize  them/’  Monf.  St.  Yves  here  recommends  a 
very  ftrong  cauftic  ;  but  cn  a  part  fb  tender,  a  milder  ap¬ 
plication  m  ill  fucceed,  as  is  evident  from  the  advantages 
attending  that  which  I  have  preferred,  viz.  the  ungt.  ci- 
trin.  which  may  be  ufed  as  follows.  Hold  the  ointment 
before  a  lighted  candle,  fo  that  its  furface  may  be  melted 
into  an  oily  confidence ;  take  this  oil  on  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  carefully  rub  it  on  the  edges  of  the  affected 
eye-lids.  The  ufe  of  it,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  will 
be  fufficient ;  and  that  fhould  be  when  the  patient  goes 
to  bed :  immediately  after  the  application,  a  loft  plafter, 
fpread  with  the  cerat.  fpermatis  ceti.  Ph.  Lond.  is  to 
be  bound  loofely  over  the  eye-lids,  which  will  preferve 
them  moift  and  iupple  in  the  night,  and  contribute  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  adhefions  to  each  other.  If,  notwithftanding 
this  cerate  being  applied,  it  fhould  be  difficult  to  open  the 
eye-lids  in  the  morning,  thev  may  be  wafhed  with  milk 
and  frefh  butter,  well  mixed  together,  and  warmed,  by 
which  the  patient  will  be  able  to  open  them  without  pain. 
If  the  eye-lid  is  very  irritable,  the  melted  ointment  may  be 
applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil :  indeed,  fometimes  the 
irritability  is  fo  great,  that  before  the  ointment  can  be 
applied,  other  means  muft  be  ufed  to  remove  that  l'vmp- 
tom,  as  is  already  noticed. 
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TRANSVERSUM  Externum  Carpi  LiG  amt.n- 
tum.  It  begins  by  a  broad  infertion,  fixed  in  the  large  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  radius,  about  two  fingers  breadth  above  the 
ftyloid  apex,  it  afterwards  crofles  obliquely,  partly  over 
the  convex  fide  of  the  bafis  radii,  and  partly  over  that  of 
the  carpus,  and  then  turning  towards  the  os  orbiculare  is 
inferted  therein. 

Transversum  Internus  Carpi.  It  is  an  annular* 


ligament. 


& 


If  in  confequence  of  this  difeale  of  the  eye-lid,  the  eye 
itfelf  fhould  be  inflamed,  the  ufual  methods  of  relieving 
an  inflamed  eye  may  be  ufed. 

See  St.  Yves  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eye.  Ware’s  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Ophthalmia.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’s  Nofology 
of  the  Eyes,  p.  27. 

TRAGACANTIIA.  Goat’s  thorn,  from  rpavm 
a  goat ,  and  <r£«j/0«,  a  thorn,  becaufe  its  pods  refemble  a 
goat’s-beard.  It  is  alfo  called  fpina  hire:,  and  ajlragalus 
aculeatus.  Aftragalus-tragacantha,  Linn.  It  grows  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  but  it  is  only  thole  which 
grow  in  the  eaftern  countries  that  yield  the  gum.  See 
Gummi  Tragacantha. 

TRAGI.  See  Spongia. 

TRAGICUS.  See  Auricula. 

TRAGOPOGON.  Goat’s-beard:  alfo  called 
bar  ha  hirci.  This  plant  is  thus  named,  becaufe  its  downy 
feed,  while  inclofed  in  the  calyx,  refembles '  the  beard  of 
a  goat. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies ;  their  roots  are  foft,  fweet, 
nutritive,  and  laxative,  fomewhat  diuretic  and  expecto¬ 
rant,  but  in  too  fmall  a  degree  to  have  gained  a  place  in 
practice.  See  Raii  Hill.  Its  properties  are  fimilar  to 
the  Sc  or  7.  oner  a,  which  fee. 

TRAGOPYRON.  See  Fagopyrum. 

TRAGORCHIS.  A  fpecies  of  orchis. 

TRAGOSELINUM.  See  Pimpinella. 

TRAGUS.  See  Auricula,  Cauda  Equina,  and 
OsTR  Y  A. 

TRANGEBIN.  See  Alhagi. 

TRANSFUSIO.  Transfusion.  In  a  general  fenfe 
means  the  pouring  of  liquor  from  one  veflel  into  another, 
but  in  a  particular  one,  it  means  the  art  of  tranfmitting 
the  blood  of  an  animal  into  the  veflels  of  the  human  fpe¬ 
cies  by  means  of  a  canula,  and  vice  verfa.  This  cuftom 
firft  originated  amongft  the  Englifh  phyficians,  afterwards 
was  taken  up  by  thofe  of  France,  but  very  foon  fell  into 
difrepute :  the  word  infujio  is  confidered  as  a  fynonyme. 

TRANSPIRATIO.  See  Perspiratio. 

TRANSVERSALES  MAJORES  COLLI.  Thefe 
mufcles  are  long  and  thin;  they  are  placed  along  the 
tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  neck,  and  the  four,  five,  or 
fix  upper  bones  of  the  back,  between  the  complexus 
major  and  minor.  They  rife  from  the  tranfverfe  apo- 
phyfis,  and  are  inferted  into  the  next  neareft  apophyfes, 
and  fometimes  to  other  more  remote  ones. 

Transversales  Colli  Minores.  See  Inter- 
TRANSVERSALES. 

-  Nasi.  Thefe  mufcles  rife  from  the  upper-part 

of  the  upper-lip,  and  run  to  the  ridge  of  the  nofe. 

-  Dorsi  Minores.  Winflow  fpeaks  of  thefe  as 

being  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  lowermoft  tranfverfe 
apophyfes  of  the  back. 

TRANSVERSALIS.  A  name  for  the  teres  minor. 

Transvers alis  Abdominis.  The  transverse 
Muscle  of  the  belly.  Thefe  mufcles,  one  on  each 
fide;  take  their  name  from  the  direftion  of  their  fibres. 

They  rife  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  lumbal  ver¬ 
tebrae,  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  the  ligamentum  pubis, 
and  the  cartilaginous  endings  of  the  ribs  below  the 
fternum,  from  whence  their  flefny  parts  run  over  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum,  and  become  a  broad,  expanded  tendon,  before 
they  run  under  the  redlus,  to  their  infertion  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  linea  alba.  When  they  act,  they 
prefs  the  belly  inwards,  deprefs  the  ribs;  &c. 

— —  Anticus  Primus.  It  is  fituated  between  thc-^ploe  is  fometimes  wanting,  fo  fhould  be  attended  to;  as 
bafis  of  the  occipitis,  and  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  lbon  as  the  piece  is  loofe,  take  it  out  with  the  forceps. 


firft  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

- Anticus  Secundus.  It  is  fixed  by  one  ex¬ 
tremity  very  near  the  middle  of  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis 
of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  other,  near 
the  bafis  of  the  firft. 

-  Digitorum.  This  mufcle  lies  tranfverfely 

under  the  firft  phalanges  of  the  toes  :  it  is  fixed  to  the 
firft  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  its  other  end  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

- -  Pedis  Placentini.  See  Adductor  mini¬ 
mi 


digiti. 

Urethra:,  called  alfo  triangularis . 


It  is  a  di- 

gaftric  mufcle  :  it  lies  along  the  lower  part,  or  the  loofe 
edge  of  the  ligamentum  pubis  interofleum  ;  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities  are  fixed  in  the  branches  of  the  ofla  pubis,  its 
middle  tendon  lying  on  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  li¬ 
gament  juft  named. 


TRANSVERSUS  SPINALIS  COLLI,  DORSI, 
LUMBARES.  See  Multifidus  Spina:. 

Transversus.  See  Pronator  quadratus. 

TRAPEZIUM,  Os.  The  firft  bone  of  the  fecond 
row  in  the  wrift.  So  called  from  its  Ihape,  which  is  that 
of  a  trapezium.  See  Carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS  MUSCULUS.  1  c  n  „rTT  AT>T 

TRAPEZIA,  S  S^Cucularis. 

TRAPEZOIDES,  Os.  The  fecond  bone  of  the  fecond 
row  in  the  wrift.  It  is  Ihaped  more  like  a  pyramid  with 
its  point  broken  off,  than  like  a  trapezium.  See  Car-* 
pus. 

TRAULOTIS.  The  Psellismus  Ringens.  See 
Psellismus. 

TRAUMATICA,  from  r pav/xa.,  a  wound.  Vulne¬ 
rary  medicines.  Thus  the  Greeks  called  cerobo- 
rants  that  were  aftringent  agglutinants. 

TRAXINI  ARBOR  FOLIO  FLORE  CCERULEO. 
See  Azedarach. 

TREMOR.  See  Horror.  'Tremors  happening 
from  too  free  a  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  ex- 
cefles,  ufually  tequire  the  fame  treatment  as  palfies. 

Dr.  Cullen  confiders  it  as  always  fymptomatic,  and 
confequent  on  extreme  debility,  palfy,  or  convulfion.  It 
is  a  trembling,  without  a  fenfation  of  cold. 

TREPANATIO.  The  operation  of  trepaning. 
As  much  as  this  operation  is  commended  by  fome,  there 
are  others  among  the  moft  eminent  modern  practitioners, 
who  forbid  it  in  all  cafes  of  injury  done  to  the  head,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  Ikull  is  -deprefled. 

This  operation  is  propofed  to  relieve  the  brain  from  de¬ 
prefled  parts  of  the  fkull,  fragments  of  the  broken  bones 
of  the  Ikull,  extravafations  of  matter  upon  or  under  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  other  caufes  of  preflure,  of 
irritation,  and  of  inflammation,  &c.  Many  parts  about 
the  Ikull  are  objeCted  to,  but  the  operation  hath  been  per¬ 
formed  on  moft  of  them  with  the  happieft  fuccefs  ;  and  as 
to  the  reft,  fimilar  objections  lay  againft  fome  parts  on 
which  cuftom  allows  the  trepan  to  be  ufed.  The  opera¬ 
tion  refolved  on,  the  inftruments,  drelfings.  See.  muft  be 
in  readinefs ;  then  the  head  being  fhaved,  muft  be  held 
fteady  upon  a  perfon’s  knee  ;  with  a  proper  knife  and  the 
fealprum,  a  piece  of  the  fcalp,  muft  be  removed  :  enough 
fhould  be  feparated  at  the  firft  to  give  room  for  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  perforations.  In  cutting  be  careful  to  cut 
through  to  the  bone  at  the  firft  efiay,  and  the  edge  of  the 
knife  fhould  be  fo  inclined  as  to  cut  more  of  the  pericra¬ 
nium  than  of  the  Ikin,  then  railing  the  pericranium  a  little 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  quite  round  the  incifion,  and 
then  with  the  fealprum  clear  the  flcull  of  its  membranes. 
The  trephine  is  the  moft  commodious  inftrument,  for  it 
works  both  backward  and  forward.  When  the  faw  hath 
entered  well  into  the  bone,  take  out  the  central  pin  of  the 
trephine,  and  fometimes  take  out  the  faw  to  examine  the 
depth  to  which  it  hath  palled,  and  to  brufh  out  the  fmall 
portions  of  bone  that  might  impede  the  operation  ;  the  di- 


and  if  the  lower  edge  of  the  perforation  is  rough,  fmooth 
it  with  the  lenticular ;  this  done,  raife  the  deprefled 
piece  of  Ikull  with  an  elevator,  which  now  is  made  with 
fulcra  to  reft  on  the  found  bone ;  after  this,  if  extrava- 
fated  matter  feems  lodged  under  the  dura  mater,  open  it 
with  a  lancet  for  its  difeharge.  When  the  trephine  is 
ufed  on  account  of  a  fiflure,  it  muft  be  applied  fo  as  to 
include  part  of  it,  if  not  directly  over  it,  as  is  moft  likelv' 
that  the  extravafated  blood  or  lymph  will  be  found  di- 
reCtly  under  it ;  and  when  the  fiflure  is  of  a  confidernble 
extent,  a  perforation  muft  be  made  at  each  end,  if  not 
more.  When  feveral  perforations  are  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  the  removal  of  feveral  deprefled  fragments  of 
bone  that  have  their  internal  furface  larger  than  their  ex¬ 
ternal,  it  is  neceflary  to  apply  the  trepan  as  near  the  frac¬ 
tured  parts  as  they  will  admit  of,  making  the  perforations- 
adjoining  to  favc  the  trouble  of  cutting  the  intermediate 

fpaces 
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{paces  with  the  head-faw.  In  places  where  the  un¬ 
equal  thicknefs  of  the  Ikull  is  obferved,  it  is  belt  to  elevate 
the  piece  that  is  fawed  before  it  is  cut  quite  through, 
thus  the  niembrane  will  be  unhurt.  When  an  injury 
happens  on  a  future,  and  it  is  not  thought  advifable  to 
ufe  the  trepan  there,  make  a  perforation  on  each  fide  of 
it.  By  the  trephine  having  removed  the  pieces  of  bode, 
and  thereby  prevented  all  the  prefent  and  future  ills  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  remaining ;  after  this,  the  drefiing 
fhould  accord  with  the  general  intention  of  not  irritating, 
and  fhould  be  as  innocent  in  quality,  and  fmall  in  quantity 
as  polfible  ;  clean  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  matter,  is  all  that 
can  be  Wanted,  this  may  be  kept  on  by  a  common  woollen 
cap,  which  is  preferable  to  all  bandages  whatever.  After 
drefiing,  lay  the  patient  in  as  ealy  a  pofture  in  bed  as  pof- 
fible,  and  with  his  fhoulders  raifed  high.  Perfect  quie¬ 
tude,  open  bowels,  and  the  veflels  emptied  by  venefec- 
tion,  and  a  low  diet,  are  to  the  full  as  necefiary  before 
as  after  removing  the  pieces  of  the  Ikull.  The  air  of  the 
patient’s  room  fhould  be  temperate.  In  young  people 
the  perforations  are  in  time  filled  up  with  a  fubftance 
that  is  of  a  bony  hardnefs  ;  but  in  adults  this  does  not 
happen  fo  perfedlly.  Sometimes  a  fungus  proves  trouble- 
fome,  but  it  is  bell  prevented  by  applying  a  plate  of 
lead,  as  invented  and  defcribed  by  Bellofte.  See  his 
Hofpital  Surgeon,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  Sharpe’s  Opera¬ 
tions,  Gooch’s  Cafes  and  Remarks,  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  220. 

TREPANUM.  A  trepan.  An  inflrument  to  bore 
the  Ikull  with,  called  alfo  terebella. 

TREPHINE.  An  inflrument  with  which  we  per¬ 
forate  a  bone  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  the  operation,  called  tre¬ 
panning.  It  hath  been  varioufly  formed,  and  thence  re¬ 
ceived  different  names  :  e.  g.  Abaptifia ,  abaptifion,  ana- 
baptifien ,  modiolus ,  terebra ,  terebella,  and  trepan.  Until 
lately,  the  trepan  was,  and  ftill  is  very  generally  ufed  on 
the  continent ;  however,  the  trephine  is  more  commo¬ 
dious,  and  adls  as  quickly  as  the  trepan.  See  Trepa- 

N  AT  IO. 

TRIANDRIA  DIGYNIA.  So  Linnaeus  terms  the 
fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs  of  vegetables. 

TRIANGULARES  STERNI.  Thefe  mufcles  rife 
from  the  fide  and  edge  of  the  flernum  and  xiphoid  carti¬ 
lage  internally,  and  are  inferted  into  the  cartilages  of  the 
fixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  fecond  ribs,  to  deprefs 
them,  alfo  called  peft  oralis  inter  mis,  fterno  coftales. 

TRIANGULARIS.  A  name  of  the  following  muf¬ 
cles,  viz.  the  deprefiores  labii  fuperioresyfcalenus,  del t aides, 
tranfvcrfales  urethra;,  pyramidalis  naji ,  fplenius. 

Triangularis  Vena.  A  name  for  the  external 
jugular  vein,  where  it  pafies  through  the  mufculus  trian¬ 
gularis. 

TRIBULUS.  See  Caltrops. 

Tribulus  Aquaticus.  Water  caltrops.  It 
is  a  plant  which  grows  in  watery  places  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany  and  in  Italy  ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  pradlice. 

TRICA  LUMBORUM.  A  fpecies  of  plica  Polo- 
*  lonica. 

TRICEPS  AURIS.  See  Abductor  auris. 

TRICEPS.  Thus  it  is  named  in  Galen’s  works.  It 
rifes  by  its  firfl  head  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  pubis, 
and  its  tendon  is  inferted  into  the  linea  femoris  afpera, 
and  is  then  blended  with  another  head  which  runs  down 
to  the  knee.  The  fecond  head  rifes  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  os  pubis,  and  is  inferted  higher  in  the  linea  afpera. 
The  third  head  takes  its  origin  from  the  fmall  procefs  of 
the  ifehium,  clofe  to  the  obturator  externus,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  linea  afpera  behind  the  little  trochanter.  The 
fourth  rifes  from  the  ifehium  and  its  tuberofity,  and  it  is 
inferted  in  the  linea  afpera,  and,  joining  with  the  firft, 
forms  a  tendon  which  goes  to  the  knee,  blended  with  that 
of  the  vallus  externus. 

They  move  the  thigh-bones  inward,  according  to  their 
different  diredlions,  and  bring  therry  to  each  other. 
Douglas  makes  this  into  four  mufcles,  and  calls  the  firfl, 
addudlor  femoris  primus*,  the  fecond,  'addudlor  fe¬ 
moris  fecundus  *,  the  third  adductor  femoris  tertius  *,  the 
fourth,  addudlor  femoris  quartus.  T  he  fourth  head  he 
makes  by  dividing  the  upper  part  of  the  third  head  into 
two.  The  third  and  fourth  are  defcribed  by  Albinus  and 
Winflow,  as  one  mufcle,  under  the  addudlor  magnus 
femoris ,  id  le  trot  feme  mufcle  du  triceps ,  it  is  alfo  called 
triplex  mufculus. 


TRICHI  A,  or  T  rich  iasis,  from  9pi£,  a  hair.  It  is  al¬ 
fo  called  entropium ,  difiichiafis ,  difirichiafis ,  capillitium  djii- 
chia.  It  is  when  the  cartilage  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid  is  fo 
inverted  as  to  bear  upon  the  conjundliva  and  the  cornea 
tranfparens  ;  then  the  fridlion  of  the  eye-lafhes  excites  an 
inflammation  in  the  eye.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Definit.  Medicte,  it  is,  “  A  falling  of  the  eye-lids  and  a 
preternatural  generation  of  hairs  on  them.”  He  make* 
three  forts,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  phalangofis, 
ptofis,  and  hypophyfis ,  and  as  fome  fay,  a  fourth,  viz. 
dijlichia.  Adtuarius  calls  tire  trichiafis  by  the  name  of 
trichofis. 

The  fridlion  of  the  eye-lafhes  in  this  cafe,  brings  on  de¬ 
fluxions  and  inflammations,  if  not  prevented  by  pulling  out 
the  hairs,  one  by  one,  at  fuch  diflances  of  time,  as  may 
be  necefiary  for  preventing  inflammation  thereby. 

In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology  this  difeafe  is  an  inflance  of 
fymptomatic  ophthalmy,  called  ophthalmia  trichiafis. 

The  word  entropium,  i.  e.  the  turning  inward  of  the 
eye-lid,  is  referred  to  this  article,  as  being  occafionally  a 
caufe  of  inflammation  in  the  eye,  by  dirc&ing  the  eye- 
lafhes  againft  the  conjundliva.  Indeed  Heifler  calls  the 
inverfion  of  the  eye-lids  the  trichiafis.  Mr.  Ware,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  See.  diftinguifhes  as  follows, 
betwixt  the  inverfion  of  the  upper  and  under  eye-lids, 
both  as  to  the  caufe  and  cure.  And  fpeaks, 

Firfl,  of  the  inverfion  of  the  upper  lid. 

The  upper  lid  and  its  ciliary  edge,  he  obferves,  are 
preferved,  both  in  motion  and  reft,  in  their  natural  fitu- 
ation,  by  the  equal,  though  contrary,  ablions  of  the  muf¬ 
culus  orbicularis,  and  levator  palpebrae  fuperioris.  The 
fkin  of  the  upper  lid  is  always  very  thin,  flaccid  and  folded. 
When  therefore  the  trichiafis  affedls  the  upper  lid,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  produced  by  a  relaxation  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse  fuperioris,  and  a  contradlion  of  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  orbicularis.  The  cure  cither  in  the  upper  or  lower 
lid,  is  palliative,  or  radical.  It  is  only  palliative,  when,  in 
order  to  relief,  the  eyc^laflfies  are  extrabled  by  their  roots. 
The  radical  cure  is  affedled  by  detradling  the  ciliary  edges, 
and  preferving  them  in  their  natural  fituation.  The  caufe 
being  a  relaxation  of  the  levator  palpabrce  fuperioris  muf¬ 
cle,  an  incifion  muft  be  made  through  the  integuments  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the 
outer;  then  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  mufcle  muft  be 
fo  feparated,  as  to  denudate  the  expanded  fibres  of  the 
levator  mufcle,  as  near  to  their  termination  in  the  edge  of 
the  lid  as  pqffible ;  which  being  done,  apply  a  fmall  cau- 
terifing  iron,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  made  pretty  warm,  by  palling  two  or  three 
times  over  the  tendino-cameous  fibres.  Thus,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  flight  irritation,  which  occafions  the  fame  eftedt, 
as  is  often  obferved  to  happen  after  burns,  particularly  in 
the  hands,  after  which  the  fingers  often  contradl,  and  in 
many  inftances  have  remained  contradled  ever  after,  a 
cure  may  be  expedled. 

Secondly,  of  the  inverfion  of  the  lower  lid. 

The  lower  lid,  whofe  motion  is  very  fmall,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  that  of  the  upper,  is  preferved  in  its  natural 
ftate,  by  the  equal  adlion  of  the  orbicular  fibres  fpread 
over  it,  and  the  thicknefs  and  renitency  of  tire  fkin  which 
covers  it.  When  therefore  a  trichiafis  is  produced  irl 
the  lower  lid,  it  can  only  arife  from  a  relaxation  of  the!, 
fkin,  and  a  contradlion  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  orbi¬ 
cularis.  The  cure  will  neefefiarily  be  efFedted  by  increafing 
the  renitency  of  the  fkin  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  prevent 
the  contradlion  of  the  mufculus  orbicularis.  When  the 
cafe  is  recent,  a  cure  hath  fometimes  been  effedled,  by 
forming  a  fold  in  the  fkin  before  the  inverted  lid,  to  draw 
its  edge  from  the  eye,  and  pi'eferving  the  lkin  in  that  ftate 
by  the  application  of  flicking  plafter :  or,  by  means  of 
an  inflrument  fimilar  to  that  contrived  by  Bartifchius, 
and  reprefented  by  Heifter,  plate  1 5.  fig.  20.  to  pinch 
up  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fkin,  and  hang  thereby  on  the 
cheek  ;  which  by  its  weight,  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  plafter,  and  is  lefs  liable  to  lofe  its  hold.  I11  flight 
cafes,  the  fkin  may  recover  its  tone  by  thefe  means  ;  but 
in  others,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  cut  off  a  fmall  tranfverfe 
portion  of  the  loofe  fkin  below  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and 
afterwards  confine  the  fides  of  the  wound  together  by 
means  of  a  future. 

Sometimes  there  are  inftances  in  which  none  of  the 
above  methods  will  fuflice  ;  as,  where  the  ciliary  edges 
are  not  only  inverted  but  likewife  contradled  or  fhortened 
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in  their  length.  In  this  cafe,  the  circumference  of  the 
ciliary  edges  mud  be  enlarged  either  by  an  incifion  at  the 
outer  angle,  or  by  a  complete  divifion  of  the  cartilage, 
called  tarfus,  in  the  middle.  The  firft  of  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  is  no  more  than  a  Ample  ftraight  incifion,  which 
may  be  made  with  a  fharp-pointed  curved  biftory.  The 
laft,  which  is  feldom  neceflary,  will  be  bed  performed 
by  the  fame  indrument ;  only  obferving,  that  the  point 
be  carefully  introduced  between  the  globe  and  eye-lid, 
and  carried  below  the  cartilage,  that  is  about  f  of  an 
inch ;  whence  it  is  to  be  pufhed  outward  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  till  it  hath  cut  its  way  through  the  lid.  The 
cartilage  being  thus  entirely  divided,  each  portion  will 
recede  towards  the  angles,  and  a  feparation  be  left  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  will  not  only  take  off  the  com¬ 
plaint  at  prefent,  but  prevent  its  return  for  the  future. 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. .  Ware  on  the  Ophthal- 
my.  Wallis’s  Sauvages’  Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  p.  I,  18. 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  247. 

TRICHIASIS  is  a  term  for  an  affedion  of  the 
urine,  in  which  fomething  like  hairs  is  feen  floating.  In 
Erotian,  itfigniiiesfiffures,  oraroughnefs  inthelkin  of  the 
bread,  though  he  calls  an  abfcefs  in  a  woman’s  bread 
thus. 

TRICHISMOS.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  fradure  of  the 
cranium,  which  appears  like  a  hair  almod  imperceptible 
to  the  fight,  hence  it  is  fonretimes  the  caufe  of  death, 
becaufe  it  does  not  readily  dilcover  itfelf.  From  its 
minutenefs  it  derives  its  name;-  It  is  called  by  the  Latins 
eapillatio. 

TRICHOMA.  See  Plica  Polonica. 

TRICHOMANES.  See  Adianthum  Nigrum. 

TRICORNES.  So  mufcles  are  called  which  have, 
three  terminations. 

TRICUSPIDES  VALVULE.  The  name  of  the 
three  valves  which  are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  jud  at  its  juncture  with  die  auri¬ 
cle.  See  Cor. 

TRIENS.  See  Cyathus. 

TRIFOLIA  SPICA.  See  Caaponga. 

TRIFOLIUM.  Trefoil.  Quadrifolium,  Tri- 
nitas.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  thirty-fix  fpecies, 
feveral  of  which  are  called  clover,  and  are  ufed  for 
feeding  cattle  only.  See  Raii  Hid. 

TRIFOLIUM  ACETOSUM.  Wood-sorrel.  See 
Acetosella. 

Trifolium  Paludosum.  Marsh  trefoil,  or 

EUCKBE AN.  Menyanthes Frifoliata, or Menyanthes palujlris 
latifolia  foliis  ternatis,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  large 
oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each  end  like  thofe  of  the  garden 
bean ;  fet  three  together  on  long  pedicles,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  dalk  to  fome  height,  and  there  parting,  leave  it 
naked  to  near  the  top,  where  iffues  forth  a  Ihort  fpike 
of  pretty  large  reddifli  white  monopetalous  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  cut  into  five  fegments,  hairy  on  the  infide,  and 
followed  by  an  oval  feed-veffel.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  marfhy  places,  and  flowers  in  May.  I  he  leaves 
are  of  a  penetrating  bitter  tade,  which  they  impart  botn 
to  watery  and  to  fpirituous  mendrua,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  flavour ;  they  are  ufed  as  alteratives  and  aperi¬ 
ent,  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic  cafes.  They  are  ufually 
infufed  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro¬ 
matic,  fuch  as  orange  peel,  or  the  canella  alb.  Jfe  i.  of 
this  infufion  fhould  be  drank  in  a  day ;  it  pafles  off  by 
urine,  and  renders  the  belly  lax.  See  Lewis’s  Mat. 
Aled. 

Dr.  Francus  fays,  infufions  of  this,  in  water,  beer,  or 
wine,  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  intermitting  periodi¬ 
cal  aches,  in  old  intermitting  fevers,  in  the  jaundice,  head- 
dropfy,  gout,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart ;  and  that  an 
infufion  of  this  herb  proved  a  good  wadi  in  the  impetigo, 
the  fcabies,  and  tinea.  It  has  been  greatly  recommended 
as  an  antifcorbutic,  and  ufed  as  a  drengthening  bitter. 
Monro’s  Pharmaceutic  Chemiftry.  Dr.  Cullen  con- 
fiders  it  a  very  pure  bitter,  of  a  ftrong  kind,  not  lofing 
its  ftrength  by  drying,  and  has  had  feveral  inftances  of 
its  good  effeds  in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes  of  the  herpe¬ 
tic  and  feemingly  cancerous  kind,  taken  by  infufion  in 
manner  of  tea.  Materia  Medica. 

For  that  called  — ■—  Arvenfe,  fee  LaGOPUS  ;  - Au- 
reum  andhepaticum,  fee  Hepatic  a  Nob  i  lis  j— >  Bur- 
gundicum,  fee  Medic  a  ;  — —  Caeruleum,  fee  Lotus 
Urbana  *,  — —  Odoratum,  fee  Lotus  Urbana,  and 


Melilotus  ; - Caballirium,  and  fee  Melitotus-  j 

- Falcatum,  fee  Anthyllis. 

TRIGEMINI  NERVI,  called  alfo  innomimti.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  large,  rifing  from  the  annular  pro- 
cefles,  where  the  medullary  procefles  of  the  cerebellum 
join,  in  the  formation  of  that  tuber ;  to  enter  the  dura 
mater  near  the  point  of  the  petrous  procefs  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bones,  and  then  finking  dole  to  the  receptacula* 
at  the  fides  of  the  fella  turcica,  each  becomes  in  appear¬ 
ance  thicker,  and  goes  out  of  the  Ikull  in  three  great 
branches  ;  Opthalmicus ,  Maxilla)  is  fuperior  and  inferior. 
TRIGEMINUS  AdUSCULUS:  See  Complexes. 

TRIGONELLA.  Fenugreek.  The  fpecies  in  ufe, 
is  the  trigonclla  fosnum-gnecum,  or  trigonella  Monfpe- 
lienfis,  foliolis  obovatis,  leguminibus  feflilibus  ftridis 
erediufeulis  fubfalcatis  acuminatis,  caule  eredo,  Linn. 
Fenugreek.  The  feeds  only  are  ufed;  See  Foenum 
Gracum. 

TRINIT AS;  A  name  of  the  tr folium »  and  for  the 

viola  tricolor. 

TRIORCHIS.  A  perfon  with  three  teftides  ;  alfo  a 
name  for  a  fpecies  of  orchis. 

TRIPASTRUM  APPELLIDIS.  Art  ancient  fur- 
geon,  imitating  the  invention  of  Appellides  who  framed 
a  machine  for  launching  fhips,  conftruded  a  machine 
for  fetting  fradured  limbs  on  fimilar  principles*  which, 
becaufe  it  was  worked  by  three  cords,  was  called  tri- 
pajlrum  Appellidis  feu  Archimedis,  as  thefe  two  laft  laid 
equal  claim  to  the  invention  of  launching  fhips. 

TRIPLEX  MUSCULUS.  See  Triceps; 

TRIQUETRA  OSSA.  They  are  alfo  called  PVormi - 
ana,  from  Wormius,  who  firft  obferved  them.  They  are 
fmall  irregularly  fliaped  pieces,  principally  betwixt  the 
parietal  and  occipital  bones,  and  are  joined  by  true  futures 
to  their  adjacent  bones. 

TRISMUS.  The  locked-jaw.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes  and  the  order 
fpafmi :  he  defines  it  to  be  a  fpaftfc  rigidity  of  the  lower 
jaw.  He  obferves  two  fpecies.  1.  Triftnus  Nafcentium. 
To  this  infants  are  fubjed  during  the  firft  two  weeks 
after  their  birth.  2.  Frifmus  Traumaticus.  To  this  per- 
fons  of  any  age  are  fubjed,  either  from  a  wound  or  from 
cold.  See  Tetanus. 

TRISSAGO;  See  Cham^drys,  alfo  Scor- 
dium. 

TRISTlTlA.  Grief  or  sorrow.  Grief  relaxes  the 
folids,  flackens  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  deftroys  the 
health;  it  particularly  weakens  the  ftomachand  inteitines, 
occafions  flatulence  and  every  fymptom  of  weaknefs; 
Opiates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofes,  are  good  cordials  in 
this  cafe. 

TRITiEOPH  Y A,  from  Tp a  tertian ,  and 

TRIT.5LOS,  r  pua,  im^orxlmgfmilitude  of  na~ 

TRITiEUS,  *  ture,  or  original',  it  is  an  epithet 
of  a  fever,  much  of  a  nature  with  a  tertian,  and  takifig  its 
rife  from  it.  This  fort  of  fever  is  almoft  continual,  its 
intermiflions  are  obfeure  or  fliort.  Linnaeus  calls  it  a 
continued  tertian.  Erotian  and  fome  others  fay,  it  is  a 
fever  which  gives  figns  of  its  approaching  paroxyfms,  but 
whofe  intervals  are  regular,  as  it  never  arrives  at  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  takes  its  name  from  its  great  refemblancc 
of  a  tertian  •,  and  that  it  is  called  a  fmall  femitertian.  See 
James’s  Med.  Did.  art.  Trit^ophyes. 

TRITICUM.  Wheat,  called  alfo  frumentum  tri- 
ticum  Hybernum.  Linn.  Whether  in  the  form  of  flour, 
or  of  ftarch,  it  is  the  moft  glutinous  of  the  farinaeea.  In 
Italy  they  make  vermicelli  of  the  fineft  flour  of  wheat; 

This  is  the  farinaceous  food  moft  generally  ufed  by  the 
better  fort  of  people  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting 
the  very  northern  parts  in  which  it  cannot  be  produced, 
but  even  there  it  is  imported.  It  his  this  advantage, 
that  it  can  be  formed  into  a  more  perfed  kind  of  bread 
than  any  other  of  the  cerealia  yet  knowti.  See  Panis, 
and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

For  that  called' - Repens,  fee  GRamen  cani- 

NUM  ; - Vaccinum,  fee  Melamp yrum  ;  — —  Cre- 

ticum,  fee  Agriostari. 

TRITORIUM.  A  glafs  for  feparating  the  oil  from 
the  water,  which  is  obtained  by  diftilling.  It  is  alfo  called 
a  feparatory  glafs.  See  Depuratio. 

TROCAR.  The  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  water  with,  in  an  afeites.  The  word  troiar  is 
a  CQrruptioQ  of  the  French  words  un  trois  (peart,  a  three 
8  P  quart  ersy 
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Quarters,  from  the  three  fides  with  which  the  point  is 
made. 

TROCHANTERES.  Two  procefles  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  the  other.  SeeFEMO- 
ris  os.  from  t t0  run>  becaufe  feveral  mufcles 
that  move  the  thigh  are  inferted  into  them. 

TROCHISCI.  Troches*  It  is  a  form  agreeable 
enough  for  children,  and  thofe  who  objeT  to  every  thing 
that  is  not  a  fweetmeat,  and  a  preparation  from  the  con¬ 
fectioner*  T r ocbes  are  alfo  called  tablets  and  cakes.  They 
are  made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  fugar,  and  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  -,  and  when 
formed  into  a  ftiff  pafte,  it  is  cut  into  proper  portions, 
and  dried. 

TROCHlTJS.  See  EnTrochus. 

TROCHLEA.  a  pulley.  A  kind  of  cartilagi¬ 

nous  pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  eye  paffes. 

TROCHLEARES.  See  Patheticus. 

TROCHLEARIS  MUSCULUS.  See  Obliciuus 
major  oculi,  or  Superior  amatorius. 

TROCHOIDES,  from  rpox.o{,  rota,  and  uS>0(,  forma , 
fimilar  to  a  wheel ;  named  alfo  axea  comniifj’ura.  It  is 
an  epithet  to  an  articulation,  dr  juncture  of  bones,  when 
one  is  inferted  into  the  other  like  an  axletree,  which'  has 
the  motion  of  a  wheel,  as  appears  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

TROMPA.  See  Cete  admirabilL 

TSIAM  PANGAM.  See  Campechense  lig¬ 
num. 

TSIANAKUA.  See  Costus. 

TSJERON-RATOU-NEREGAM.  See  NareGAm. 

TSJERU-CANSJAVA.  See  Bangue. 

TUBA  ARISTOTELICA,  7  called  alfo  aquadu- 

Tuba  Eust anchi ana,  j  cus,aqucedu£tus  Fal- 
lopii ,  meatus  ccecus ,  palatlnus  duflus.  It  was  firft  difcover- 
ed  by  Alcmsenon,  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras  •,  he  called  it 
the  auditory  paffage.  Euftachius  claims  the  firft  difco- 
very,  and  from  him  it  hath  its  prefent  name.  Fallopius 
calls  it  the  aquaeduCt  ;  fome  call  it  duftus  auris  palatlnus. 
This  tube  paffes  from  the  fore  part  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe,  above  the  root  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  allows  the  air  to  pafs  in¬ 
wards. 

TUBAs  FALLOPINiE.  Thefe  tubes  will  receive 
a  hog’s  brittle  from  out  of  the  uterus,  where  they  begin; 
they  then  proceed  in  a  tortuous  manner,  and  terminate 
at  the  ovaria,  in  an  irregular  round  jagged  extremity, 
where  their  diameter  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch ;  this 
fringe  is  called  morfius  diaboli,  and  is  hung  upon  a  mem¬ 
brane  like  the  mefentery,  between  the  doublings  of  which 
the  veffels  run  to  the  tubes.  Fallopius  difcovered  them. 

Tub*e  novus  valsalv*e  musc.  See  Palato- 
SALPING  JEUS. 

TUBERA.  Tumors  of  the  folid  parts,  not  dropfical, 
as  hardened  glands,  &c. 

TUBERCA  CERVINA.  See  Amanita* 

TUBERCULUM.  A  tubercle,  or  little  tumor, 
the  fame  as  Phyma.  See  Vomica. 

Tuberculum  Loweri.  See  Cor. 

- Annulare.  See  Medulla  oblongata. 

TUBULI  LACTIFERI.  See  Lactiferi  Ductus. 

TUBULUS.  See  Entalium  ;  for  that  called - - 

Dentalis,  fee  Dentalium; - Marinus,  fee  An- 

taLium. 

TUGUS.  See  Ammomum. 

TUMIDOSI.  The  fame  as  Intumescenti*e. 

TUMIDUM.  See  Bronchocele. 

TUMOR.  A  tumor.  It  is  a  difeafe  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  body  recede  from  their  natural  flate  by  an  un¬ 
due  increafe  of  their  bignefs.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology, 
tumor cs  are  an  order  in  his  clafs  locales,  &c.  fignifies  a 
morbid  enlargement  of  a  part,  without  being  caufed  by 
inflammation.  'Tumors  receive  different  names,  according 
to  their  fituation,  figure,  contents,  &c.  and  there  are  but 
few  general  names  but  what  are  again  divided  into  different 
fpecies,  e.  g.  when  pus  is  the  contents  of  a  tuntor,  it  is 
called  an  abfcefs  ;  if  an  abfcefs  is  in  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a  vomica ;  if  in  the  finger  end,  it  is  called  whitlow, 
&c.  all  thefe  fee  in  the  article  Abscessus.  When  the 
matter  is  contained  in  a  bag,  the  tumor  is  called  anencyft- 
ed  tumor ;  and  thefe  take  different  names  according  to  their 
contents,  as  athermo,  mcliccris,  fteatoma,  &c.  and  thefe 
1 


are  to  be  extirpated  whilfl  fmall,  if  fituated  where  th<c 
knife  can  be  fafely  ufed  ;  though  when  their  contents  are 
foft,  they  may  be  fuppurated  and  difcharged  by  an  open¬ 
ing,  then  the  cyfl  is  to  be  deftroyed  by  efcharotics.  (Ede¬ 
ma  or  cedoihatOus  tumors  generally  depend  on  fome 
other  difeafes,  and  on  the  removal  thereof  thefe  kind  of 
tufnorl  ufually  difappear.  Scrofulous  tumors  are  only 
relieved  by  removing  the  habit  on  which  they  depend, 
fee  Scrofula  ;  and  for  other  tumors,  fee  the  refpedlive 
articles  under  which  each  of  them  is  treated  in,  as  the 
Aneurism;  the  Varix,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Hernias,  &c.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  368. 

TUNICA.  See  Caryophillus  ruber. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  See  Testes  and 
Elythroides. 

TURBINATA  OSSA.  See  Ethmoides  Os,  and 
Spongiosa  Ossa. 

TURBIN ATUM.  The  pineal  c-Land; 

TURBITH,  alfo  balled  turpethum  and  turpetum.  It 
is  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus 
Indicus,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  the  convol¬ 
vulus  turpefhitm,  Linn.  It  is  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown, 
or  an  afh  colour  on'  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  within.  The 
beft  is  ponderous,  hot  wrinkled,  eafy  to  break,  and  difco- 
vers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of  refinous  matter.  The' 
bark  is  cathartic,  but  fo  unequal  in  its  ftrength,  that  it  is 
how  negledled  in  pra&ice.  See  Neumann’s  Chem  Works. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  fome  kinds  of 
fefeli. 

TURCICA  SELLA,  i.  e.  Sbhenoidalis  sella. 
See  Sella  Turcica. 

TURPETHUM,  and  Turpetum.  See  Turbith. 

Turpethum  minerale.  See  Merc,  emet 
flAv. 

TURRITIS.  Tower  mustarP,  called  alfo  braf- 
fica  nilagra,  Jinapi.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  but  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  prefent  practice. 

TURUNDiE.  Tents.  They  are  ufually  made  of  lint, 
and  introduced  into  deep  wounds.  They  are  ufed,  1.  To 
convey  medicines  to  the  bottom  of  a  wound.  2.  To  hin¬ 
der  the  external  part  of  a  wound  from  healing  before  the 
bottom.  3.  The  better  to  clean  wound-s  from  what  fhould 
not  be  retained  in  them;  but  they  fhould  be  very  foft, 
that  they  may  neither  obftrudt  the  difcharge  of  matter, 
nor  hinder  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  general.  Tents 
are  made  of  fponge,  for  dilating  the  orifices  of  wounds  ; 
they  are  alfo  made  of  the  dried  roots  of  gentian,  turneps, 
comfrey,  calamus  aromaticus,  &c. 

TUSSILAGO,  alfo  called  bechlum ,  bechlon,  calceum 
equinum,  chamceluie,  fillus  anti  patrem,farfara,  farfarclla. 
Colt’s-foot.  TuJJUago  farfara ;  or,  tujfilago  foliis  fub- 
cordatis  angulatis  denticulatis  fcapo  imbricato  unifloro, 
floribus  radiatis,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  plant,  producing  early 
in  the  fpring  fingle  ftalks,  each  of  which  bears  a  yellow 
flofculous  flower,  followed  by  feveral  feeds  winged  with 
down ;  the  leaves,  which  fucceed  the  flowers,  are  fhort, 
broad,  angular,  flightly  indented,  green  above,  and  hoary 
underneath.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moifl 
grounds.  The  leaves  and- flowers  are  mucilaginous,  bit- 
terifh,and  roughifh;  they  have  little  or  no  fmell;  infufions 
of  the  leaves  are  fweetened  with  liquorice  for  a  common 
drink,  when  a  troublefome  cough  attends  :  but  if  any  con- 
fiderable  advantage  is  expended,  a  ftrong  decotfion  fhould 
be  made,  and  ufed  freely.  This  Dr.  Cullen  fays  he  is 
afraid  has  little  virtue,  as  he  has  often  employed  it,  but 
never  found  it  either  evidently  demulcent,  or  expectorant. 
However  he  has  employed  it  in  fcrofulous  cafes,  and  in 
feveral  with  feeming  fuccefs.  The  exprefled  juice  of 
the  freflr  leaves  was  taken  to  fome  ounces  every  day,  and 
occafioned  the  healing  up  of  fcrophulous  fores  ;  and  even 
a  ftrong  decoTion  of  the  dried  leaves,  employed  as  Ful¬ 
ler  propofes,  have  feemed  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe : 
however  in  fome  cafes  they  both  have  failed,  or  have  not 
been  fufficiently  effedtual.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  For  that  called  ■  Major,  fee 
Petasites. 

TUSSIS.  Bex.  A  cough.  It  is  a  violent  expulfion 
of  fome  fort  of  matter  from  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs, 
by  means  of  a  convulfive  force  in  them,  accompanied 
with  a  violent  expiration.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves  that  it  is 
generally  a  fymptomatic  catarrh. 

The  feat  of  every  cough  is  in  the  breaft  generally,  but 
the  remote  caufe  is  vaiioufly  fituated.  The  diverfity  of 

this 
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.tills  Caufe  produces  a  variety  in  the  fpecies  of  this  diforder. 
The  principal  feat  is  the  afpera  arteria,  and  the  bronchia  •, 
thefe  are  irritated,  or  the  morbid  irritation  maybe  in  fome 
part  adjacent,  as  the  diaphragm,  the  ftomach,  the  cefopha- 
gus,  the  pleura*  the  external  furface  of  the  lungs,  Sec. 
What  in  the  ftomach  caufes  a  vomiting,  in  the  bronchia 
will  caufe  a  coughing.  Vellications  may  be  produced  in 
the  bronchia  by  confent  of  parts,  as  happens  when  coughs 
attend  in  pleurifies,  wounds  about  the  neck,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  & c.  Exhalations  which  float  in  the  air,  See. 
are  fometimes  a  caufe  ;  defluxions  of  rheum,  or  an  acrid 
mucus  falling  from  about  the  head,  may  irritate  the  afpera 
arteria,  and  excite  a  cough.  Acrid  matter  in  the  ftomach, 
or  in  the  duodenum,  is  a  frequent  caufe  of  this  complaint. 
jSpafmodic  diforders  are  often  attended  with  a  cough ,  the 
lungs  fuffering  either  by  confent  from  the  feat  of  the 
fpafm,  or  becoming  in  their  turn  the  feat  of  that  which 
produced  the  fpafm  in  fome  diftant  part  •,  but,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  caufes,  there  are  not  any  fo  frequent  as  that  of 
defe£tive  perfpiration. 

A  dry  cough  generally  becomes  a  moift  One ;  which,  if 
of  long  continuance,  deftroys  the  appetite,  weakens  di¬ 
geftion,  induces  a  cachedtic  habit,  and  a  hedtic  fever. 
Lommius  obferves,  that  a  cough  palling  into  one  of  a  dry 
kind,  and  leaving  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  breaft,  fubjedts 
the  patient  to  a  putrid  or  to  a  hedtic  fever.  Coughs 
which  fucceed  a  feirrhus  in  any  of  the  vifeera,  are  general¬ 
ly  incurable.  It  often  happens  that  when  a  cough  ufliers 
in  a  difeafe,  that  it  ceafes  as  the  approaching  diforder  is 
more  manifeft.  A  moderate  heat  in  the  night,  an  equable 
moifture  all  over  the  body,  a  copious  difeharge  of  urine, 
a  due  folubility  of  body,  tranquil  fleep,  and  an  eafy  ex- 
pedloration,  are  fare  figns  that  the  cough  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  removed. 

Coughs  are  generally  dry  ones  at  the  firft,  and,  whilft 
in  this  Hate,  they  may  ufually  be  cured  by  chewing,  im¬ 
mediately  after  every  fit  of  coughing,  about  a  fcruple  of 
the  bark ;  the  belly  mull  be  kept  lax,  and  the  feet  warm, 
and  perfpiration  mull  be  promoted.  Dry  coughs  general¬ 
ly  become  moift  by  fpoiling  the  digeftion ;  though  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  in  hypochondriac,  and  fome  other 
habits,  the  cough  is  ufually  dry,  and  in  phlegmatic  relaxed 
habits  it  is  moift. 

If  the  bronchia  are  obftrudled  with  vifeid  phlegm,  the 
bell  refolvents  are  tire  rad.  fcilbe,  gum.  ammon.  or  rad. 


allii.  . 

Thin  acrid  humours  are  bell  carried  off  by  incraffating 
medicines,  fuch  as  the  rad.  glychirr.  gum.  trag.  fperma- 
creti,  Sec. 

When  catarrhous  coughs  are  habitual,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  lofs  of  appetite,  there  is  danger  of  a  confump- 
tion ;  and  the  cure  mull  be  attempted  by  affes  milk,  whey. 
Seltzer  water,  &c. 

When  there  is  a  defluxion  and  congellion  of  ferum 
about  the  lungs,  it  is  neceffary  to  derive  the  ferum  from 
thence,  partly  by  the  anus,  and  partly  by  the  Ikin.  In  all 
Coughs  perfpiration  mull  be  promoted,  and  the  belly  kept 
foluble.  As  a  purge,  manna,  or  the  ol.  ricini,  Ihould  be 
preferred  ;  and  to  allay  the  cough  in  the  night,  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pill  be  given  a  little  before  bed-time.  R.  I  il>  ftyrac. 
gr.  vi.  pil-  ex  aloe,  cum  myrrha,  gr.  x.  m.  As  a  perfpira- 
tive,  many  of  the  antimonial  preparations  are  peculiarly 

U  When  the  cough  abates,  ftomachic  bitters  Ihould  not 

be  negledted.  .  , 

Thefe  general  methods,  with  a  due  attention  to  the 
non-naturals,  will,  with  fuch  peculiarities  as  circumftances 
Weft  to  the  praaitioner,  prove  generally  efficacious 
to°relieve,  and  always  prove  palliative  in  this  violent  dii- 

Sweet  and  oily  medicines  Ihould  rarely  be  admitted  of, 
though  fo  frequently  recommended.  The  tindlura  opu 
camph.  is  an  excellent  anodyne,  and  affifts  perfpiration 
if  taken  at  bed-time.  When  a  blifter  cannot  eafily  be 
complied  with,  a  plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch  may  be  fub- 
llituted  for  it,  a  frelh  one  being  ufed  as  foon  as  the  old 
one  begins  to  feparate  from  the  Ikin.  . 

When  a  bad  digeftion  is  the  caufe,  or  acrid  matter  in 
the  ftomach,  a  vomit  may  be  diredted,  and  after  it  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tina.  rhab.  aloes,  of  each  equal  parts,  may  be 
taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  bowels  lax,  until  the  diforder  is 

removed. 


Spafrriodic  Coughs  are  removed  by  opiates;  and  nervous 
medicines,  with  the  bark.  See  Celfus,  Hoffmann,  Wal¬ 
lis’s  Sydenham,  Brookes’s  and  the  London  Practice  of 
Pbyfic. 

Tussrs  catarrh  alis,  i.  e.  A  CATARRH  from  cold. 
See  Cat arrhus. 

• -  CONVULSIVA. 

- -  FERINA; 


L*  |  See 


Pertussis. 


TUTENAG.  A  name  for  zinc,  alfo  for  a  white  me¬ 
tal  which  is  compounded  in  China,  and  is  called  alfo 
Chineffi  copper.  See  Zinc. 

TUTIA.  Putty,  called  alfo  cadmia  faCtitia,  cad¬ 
mia  fornacum.  It  is  an  argillaceous  ore  of  zinc,  found 
in  Perfia,  formed  in  cylindrical  moulds  into  tubulous 
pieces  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a  moderate 
hardnefs.  It  is  generally  of  a  brownifh  colour,  full  of 
fmall  protuberances  on  the  out-fide,  fmooth  and  yellowifh 
within,  but  fometimes  whitilh,  and  at  others  of  a  bluifli 
call. 

When  iutty  is  finely  levigated,  it  is  drying  and  cica- 
trifing ;  it  is  ufed  in  collyriums  to  repel  flight  inflamma 
tions  in  the  eyes.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

TUTSAN.  See  Androsamum. 

TYLOSIS.  See  Trachoma. 

TYLLOMA.  A  Corn;  See  Cl  a  v  us. 

TYMPANI  MEMBRANA.  The  membrane  of  the 
Drum  of  the  ear,  is  a  thin,  tranfparent,  flattiffi  pelli¬ 
cle,  the  edge  of  which  is  round;  and  ftrongly  fixed  in  the 
circular  groove,  which  divides  the  bony  meatus  of  the 
external  ear  from  the  tympanum,  or  barrel;  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  very  tenfe.  The  modulations  of  external  air, 
by  impreffing  the  membrane,  moves  the  malleus  which 
is  fixed  to  it,  and  fo  it  proves  a  means  of  founds  being 
readily  conveyed  to  the  common  fenforium. 

TYMPANITES.  A  Tympany,  called  alfo  metcc- 
rifmus ,  and  flatulent  dropsy.  Notwithftand- 
ing  what  is  afferted  by  many  eminent  authors  and 
practitioners,  there  are  others  who  difpute  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  diforder  deferibed  under  this  name.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexite 
and  order  intumefeentise. '  He  diftinguifhes  two  fpe- 
cies.  I.  'Tympanites  inteftinalis.  2.  Tympanites  abdo- 
minalis.  Its  immediate  caufe  is  faid  to  be  flatulen¬ 
cies,  which  are  pent  up  in  the  colon,  or  in  the  rectum, 
according  to  fome,  and  in  the  fmaller  inteftines  according 
to  the  defeription  of  others.  Some  fay  that  the  matter 
is  partly  water  and  partly  wind. 

However  opinions  may  vary  in  other  refpedts,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  that  the  belly  is  diftended  principally  with 
flatus  J  and  as  in  fuch  circumftances  the  chief  intention 
is  to  difeharge  the  flatulencies  by  the  anus,  antifpafmodics, 
anodynes,  and  laxatives,  will  be  indicated  to  relieve,  and 
aromatic  corroborants  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  The  firft  in¬ 
tention  will  be  probably  anfwered  by  means  of  the  fp. 
setheris  nitrofi  cum  tin£h  opii,  and  fuch  dofes  of  the  pil. 
ex  aloe  cum  myrrha  as  may  be  required,  without  purging 
too  freely;  the  fecond  intention  will  be  effedted  bv  a  pro¬ 
per  ufed  of  the  rad.  zedoar.  cort.  aurant.  fummit.  cen¬ 
taur.  minor,  Sec.  See  Celfus,  Junker,  Hoffman,  Heifter, 
Mead,  &c.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iv.  Wallis  Syden¬ 
ham. 

TYMPANUM.  The  drum,  or  the  barrel  of  the 
EAR.  It  is  the  hollow  part  in  the  bone,  in  which  the 
bones  of  hearing  are  lodged,  and  is  betwixt  the  pars  pe- 
trofa,  and  the  pars  fquamofa  of  the  temple  bones ;  it  is 
of  an  irregular  oblong  figure.  The  cavities  in  the  tympa¬ 
num  are,  the  opening  of  the  maftoid  cells,  the  opening 
of  the  Euftachian  tube,  the  bony  half  canal,  the  feneflrct 
ovalis,  and  the  fenejira  rotunda. 

TYPPIA  AROMATICA.  See  Calamus  aro- 


MATICUS. 

Typha  Palustris  major.  Great  cat’s  tail, 
or  reed-mace.  It  grows  in  marffiy  grounds,  and  the 
brinks  of  rivulets.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  three  fpe- 
cies,  but  they  are  not  ufed  in  medicine. 

TYPHODES,  tui paJV,  aff°  helodes.  A  particular 
kind  of  fever  attended  with  colliquative  fweats,  and  hath 
at  the  fame  time  the  tongue  dry  and  hard. 

TYPHOMANIA,  from  ru<po<,  and  pavia.  In  Galen’s 
Exegefis,  it  is  faid  to  be  “  A  diforder  complicated  of  a 
phrenfy  and  a  lethargy,”  in  which  the  patient  is  delirious, 
and  labours  under  a  fleepv  coma.  This  affedtion  thus 

compli- 
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complicated  of  a  phrenfy  and  lethargy,  may  be  called  a  le¬ 
thargic  madnefs  or  delirium,  or  a  mad  and  delirious  lethar¬ 
gy,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Definitiones  Medicte. 

TYPHONIA.  The  fame  as  Typhomania. 

TYPHOS,  rupof.  Hippocrates  fays  there  are  five  fpe- 
cies  of  this  diforder. 

Firft.  A  legitimate  continual  fever,  -which  reduces  the 
flrength ;  is  attended  with  pains  in  the  belly;  heat  in  the 
eyes,  which  hinders  the  patient  from  looking  fteadily  on 
any  objedi ;  the  pain  prevents  him  from  anfwering  any 
queftions,  though  he  begins  to  fpeak  and  fix  his  eyes  on 
any  objedt  when  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

Second.  A  tertian  or  a  quartan  fever,  fucceeded  with 
pain  in  the  head ;  faliva  and  worms  are  copioufly  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth ;  the  eyes  fuffer  great  pain ;  the 
countenance  is  pale,  fo  are  the  feet,  and  the  whole  body 
is  fometimes  feized  with  foft  fwellings;  the  breaft  and 
back  are  now  and  then  painful,  the  belly  rumbles,  the 
eyes  are  fierce,  the  faliva  adheres  to  the  throat,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  voice  hoarfe. 


Third.  There  are  intenfe  pains  in  the  joints,  and  fome* 
times  all  over  the  body  :  the  blood  is  hot  and  Magnates  in 
the  limbs  ;  fome  bile  retained  in  the  joints  becomes  in* 
durated  there,  and  produces  lamenefs. 

Fourth.  There  is  violent  tenfion,  elevation,  and  heat 
of  the  belly,  fucceeded  by  a  diarrhoea,  which  fometimes 
terminates  in  a  dropfy,  and  is  fometimes  attended  with 
fever. 

Fifth.  There  is  palenefs  and  a  fort  of  tranfparency  of 
the  whole  body,  as  if  it  was  a  bladder  full  of  water,  though 
without  any  inflation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  body  is  weak 
and  extenuated.  The  patient  winks  his  eyes,  and  feels 
the  bed  cloaths  as  if  he  wanted  to  catch  fomething  on 
them,  Sec. 

TYPHUS.  A  nervous  fever.  See  Nervosa  Febris^ 
Thofe  called  carceris  and  Caftrenfis,  are  the  gaol  ami 
camp-fever,  feverer  kinds  of  the  Typhus.  See  Febris  ; 
for  that  called  Idterodes,  fee  Biliosa  Febris. 

TYROSIS.  A  diiorder  of  the  ftomach  proceeding 
from  milk  coagulated  therein. 
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LA.  See  Ulon. 

ULCERA  SERPENTIA  ORIS.  See  Aph¬ 

thae. 

ULCEROSA.  Rubedo.  See  Gutta  Rosacea. 

ULCUS.  An  ulcer.  It  is  a  folution  of  continuity 
in  a  foft  part  made  by  erofion.  Wounds  degenerate 
into  ulcer when,  by  a  fault  in  the  humours,  there  is.  a 
further  lofs  of  fubHartce.  A  lofs  of  fubHance  in  the 
bones  from  erofion,  is  called  a  caries.  Though  when  an 
abfcefs  is  opened  for  the  difcharge  of  its  contents,  it  is 
ufually  fpoken  of  as  an  ulcer.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  dialyfes. 
He  defines  it  to  be  a  purulent  or  ichorus  folution  of  a 
foft  part. 

Ulcers  receive  different  names  from  their  caufes,  figure, 
the  parts  they  affeCV,  &c. 

External  ulcers  are  difcerned  by  the  eye,  but  when  they 
are  internal  they  are  difcovered  by  what  is  difcharged  in 
one  or  other  of  the  excretions. 

Their  danger  will  be  judged  of  by  the  quality  of  the 
ulcer,  the  part  affeCted,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

The  fymptoms  which  attend  and  retard  the  healing  of 
ulcers  are  inflammation,  pain,  a  fluxion  of  morbid  hu¬ 
mours,  a  fpongy  flefh,  &c. 

Mr.  Sharpe  obferves,  that  except  the  callous  and  the 
finuous  ulcer,  and  the  ulcer  with  a  caries  in  the  bone,  the 
cure  of  all  the  other  kinds  depend  chiefly  on  that  of  the 
morbid  habit  of  the  body  in  general.  If  the  body  is  free 
from  every  degree  of  cacochymy,  the  healing  of  an  ulcer 
is  the  work  of  nature,  and  all  that  topical  applications 
have  to  effeCt,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  fibres  in  fuch  a 
moderate  Hate  betwixt  laxity  and  rigidity,  as  will  render 
them  moll  able  to  carry  on  this  natural  operation.  While 
an  inflammatory  hardnefs  exifts,  an  emollient  poultice  laid 
over  the  dre  flings  will  relieve,  after  which  dry  lint  gene¬ 
rally  fuffices,  or  at  the  mod  it  may  be  moiftened  in  fome 
mild  aftringent,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  new  flelh.  When 
a  too  great  laxity,  or  a  fponginefs  is  obferved  in  ulcers, 
gently  flimulating  and  bracing  applications  take  place. 

The  three  kinds  of  ulcers  which  Mr.  Sharpe  mentions  as 
more  particularly  depending  on  external  management,  are 
fo  frequently  joined  with,  or  arife  from  a  morbid  habit  of 
body,  that  regard  is  firlt  to  be  had  thereto,  and  when  this 
kind  of  obftacle  to  healing  is  removed,  apply  emollients 
to  the  callus  on  the  edge  of  the  ulcer-,  or  in  many  inftances 
fuccefs  will  follow  the  ufe  of  a  mixture  of  ung.  refinse 
flavse,  with  a  little  finely  powdered  precipitate.  As  to 
the  finuous  ulcer,  fee  Fistula  ;  and  for  the  carious,  fee 
Caries.  See  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Sharpe’s  Operation,  in 
the  Introduction. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  divides  them  into 
two  dalles,  viz.  i.  Such  as  are  merely  local,  and  that  do 
not  depend  upon  any  diforder  of  the  fyftem.  2.  Such 
as  are  the  confequence  of,  or  connected  with  any  diforder 
of  the  conftitiit'on. 

The  fpecies  belonging  to  the  lull  clafs,  are,  I.  The 
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Ample  purulent  ulcer.  2.  The  Ample  vitiated  ulcer.  3. 
The  fungous  ulcer.  4.  The  finuous  ulcer.  5.  The  callous 
ulcer.  6.  The  carious  ulcer.  7.  The  cancerous  ulcer.  8. 
The  cutaneous  ulcer. 

The  fpecies  belonging  to  the  fecond  clafs  are,  1 .  The 
venereal  ulcer.  2 .  The  fcorbutic  ulcer.  3.  The  fcro- 
phulous  ulcer. 

It  hath  generally  been  faid,  that  ulcers  are  not  to  be 
healed,  if  they  have  been  of  long  continuance,  when 
they  appear  to  have  had  any  effeCt,  either  in  carrying  off, 
or  preventing,  any  diforder  to  Much  the  conftitution  may 
have  formerly  been  liable.  It  has  always  been  eonfidered 
as  dangerous  to  attempt  their  cure,  if  of  long  Handing  ; 
it  is  true,  all  at  once  to  heal  old  Handing  ulcers  will  be 
imprudent,  but  with  a  fmall  degree  of  caution,  the  cure 
of  every  ulcer  may  be  attempted  by  the  introduction  of 
fome  drain  or  other,  by  means  of  a  pea  iflue,  or  of  a 
cord.  See  Fontanella,  and  Setaceum. 

The  simple  purulent  ulcer,  is  a  local  affec¬ 
tion  ;  it  hath  the  fymptoms  common  to  all  fuch  difor- 
ders,  as  pain  and  inflammation,  in  a  very  inconfiderable 
degree,  while  the  difcharge  afforded,  is  always  of  a  mild 
purulent  nature,  and  of  a  proper  confiffence  ;  the  granu¬ 
lations  which  arife  in  it  are  of  a  firm,  frefn  red,  healthy 
appearance.  This  ulcer  is  the  moff  Ample  that  can  occur, 
both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure  •,  and  it  is  to  its 
Hate,  that  all  others  muH  be  reduced  before  a  permanent 
cure  can  be  expeCted.  In  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  ul¬ 
cer,  as  there  is  very  little  inflammation,  and  no  preterna¬ 
tural  fwelling  fuppofed  to  take  place,  but  merely  a  va¬ 
cuity,  either  from  a  real  lofs  of  fubHance,  or  from  a 
retraction  of  parts  Amply  divided,  the  difcharge  at  the 
fame  time  being  of  a  mild  purulent  nature,  the  only  indi¬ 
cations  that  appear  neceffary  are,  iH.  To  diminifh,  as 
much  as  poflible,  any  vacancy  the  ulcer  may  have  occa- 
fioned ;  to  accomplish  which,  the  formation  of  new  gra¬ 
nulations,  and  the  decay  of  fuch  parts  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  ulcer  are  requifite.  To  effeCt  the  formation 
of  new  granules,  inflammation  and  acrimony  mufl  be 
removed,  and  pledgets  of  lint  fpread  thinly  with  the  ung. 
cereum  Ph.  Edinb.  may  be  applied  every  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  to  the  furface  of  the  fore.  If  inflam¬ 
mation  attends  the  ulcer,  moderate  it  by  the  application 
of*  warm  emollient  cataplafms ;  but  as  foon  as  this  inflam¬ 
mation  fubfides,  omit  the  cataplafms,  lefl  an  excefs  of 
laxity  be  produced.  Thus,  by  mild  dreflings  irritation  is 
prevented,  and  by  preferving  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in 
the  part,  a  good  matter  will  be  produced  and  firm  granu¬ 
lations.  To  diminifh  or  deHroy  the  parts  about  the  ulcer , 
fuch  as  fungous  flefh ;  as  foon  as  the  inflammatory  Hate 
is  over,  and  good  matter  is  induced,  flight  comprefiion,  by 
means  of  a  roller  may  be  immediately  applied,  and  fhould 
be  continued  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  cure.  The 
roller  fhould  be  applied  fo  as  not  only  to  aCt  as  a  gentle 
preffure  upon  the  parts  immediately  furrounding  the  ul¬ 
cer,  but  likewife  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  to  the  Ikin,  and  other 
8  Q~  teguments. 
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teguments,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  retraction,  which  other- 
wife  in  large  ulcers  efpecially  is  very  ready  to  happen. 
2dly.  To  induce  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  effected  by  nature  alone  *,  but,  in  many  cafes, 
when  every  deficiency  appears  to  be  even  thoroughly  fup- 
plied,  yet  {till  a  cure  is  tedious  in  accomplifhing  •,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fores  remaining  raw,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
difcharging  confiderable  quantities  of  matter.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  ointment  ufed  for  the  preceding  part  of  the 
cure  mull  be  laid  afide,  and  dreffings  of  a  more  drying  na¬ 
ture  fubftituted  in  its  head.  In  this  view  the  ung.  cerce 
ex  cerulf.  a.  &c.  is  preferable  to  the  cerat.  lapidis  calmin. 
Sometimes  the  cicatrization  will  be  foon  perfected,  by 
dabbing  the  part  or  parts,  twice  a  day,  with  aq.  calc.  fim. 
and  ftill  dreifing  with  the  ung.  e  cerulf.  If  the  cicatri¬ 
zation  is  prevented  by  fpongy  granulations,  or  even  firm 
ones  arifing  above  the  Ikin,  they  may  be  checked  by  dry 
lint  applied  to  them,  or  perhaps  a  gentle  comprefs  may 
nlfo  be  required  ;  fometimes  a  flight  application  of  the 
vitriol.  Roman,  may  be  necefiary  to  check  the  luxuriancy. 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  cauftic  is  required.  Bell  on  Ulcers , 
edit.  3.  p.  161,  &c.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  29. 

The  simple  vitiated  ulcer  differs  from  the 
fimple  purulent  ulcer ,  chiefly,  in  the  appearance  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  difeharge  afforded.  The  moft  common  ap¬ 
pearances  of  fuch  deviations  in  the  matter  afforded  by 
ulcers,  from  the  more  natural  ftate  of  purulent  matter 
are  fanies,  ichor,  or  fordes.  In  every  ulcer  difcharging 
any  of  thefe  matters,  in  confequenee  of  the  acrimony  that 
fubftfts  in  them,  the  parts,  inftead  of  filling  up  with  firm 
granulations,  wafte  away  more  and  more,  and  inftead  of 
a  reddilh  complexion,  have  either  a  dark  brown,  or  a 
blackilh,  rough,  floughy  appearance.  The  pain  in  all  of 
them  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  according  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  more  or  lefs  corrofive.  As  the  fimple  purulent  ulcer , 
happens  moft  frequently  in  the  flelhy  parts,  where  the 
cellular  membrane  affords  a  fluid  moft  plentifully  that  is 
proper  for  the  formation  of  pus ;  fo  the  fimple  vitiated 
ulcer  is  moft  frequently  feated  near  the  tendons  or  apo¬ 
neurotic  expanfions  of  the  mufcles,  from  thefe  parts  not 
naturally  affording  that  fpecies  of  ferum  neceffary  for  the 
formation  of  falutary  pus.  Accidental  inflammation  about 
the  ulcer ,  or  a  general  ill  habit  of  body,  may  alfo  be  oc- 
eafional  caufes  of  this  fpecies  of  ulcer ,  even  in  parts  beft 
difpofed  to  produce  the  matter  formed  in  the  mildeft  kind 
of  fores.  In  order  to  moderate  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to 
this  kind  of  ulcer ,  and  reduce  it  to  the  ftate  of  the  Ample 
purulent  one,  the  principal  endeavours  will  be,  to  eafe 
pain  and  to  abate  irritation ;  to  which  end,  warm  emol¬ 
lient  fomentations  and  cataplafms  are  effectual ;  they 
fhould  be  continued  until  all  appearances  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  tendency  is  removed.  The  *part  may  be  fomented 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  half  an  hour  each  time, 
with  an  emollient  decoCtion,  and  then  a  pledgit  fpread 
with  the  ung.  cereum  Ph.  Ed.  may  be  applied,  as  the 
pain  is  more  or  lefs :  fo  a  more  free  ufe  of  opiates  in¬ 
wardly,  will  be  necefiary  to  remove  irritation.  The  habit 
of  body  demands  attention  alfo ;  if  too  much  exalted  it 
muft  be  lowered,  if  too  low  it  mull  be  fupported  and 
raifed ;  and  generally  it  is  in  this  latter  inftance  that  thefe 
ulcers  are  met  with.  Here  a  free  but  prudeut  ufe  of  the 
cort.  Peruv.  is  Angularly  beneficial ;  fometimes  3  j.  is 
required  fix  or  eight  times  a  day :  in  plethoric  habits  and 
in  inflammatory  conftitutions,  great  caution  is  required 
in  the  ufe  of  this  medicine.  If  any  general  difeafe  attends, 
its  removal  muft  be  duly  attended  to,  in  order  to  the  cure 
of  this  as  well  as  every  other  ulcer.  This  ulcer  now  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ftate  of  a  fimple  purulent  ulcer,  proceed  as 
in  that  cafe  directed.  Sometimes  more  difficulty  attends 
the  cicatrization  of  thefe  ulcers,  when  they  have  been  of 
long  (landing ;  but,  befides  the  method  propofed  for  cica¬ 
trizing  the  fimple  purulent  ulcer,  an  iffue  inferted  in  a 
proper  fituation,  will  generally  fini(h  the  cure.  Some 
have  extolled  the  efficacy  of  nitre,  in  this  fpecies  of  ulcer. 
Bell  on  Ulcers ,  edit.  3.  p.  2 1 6,  See. 

The  fungous  ulcer,  by  fome  called  the  fpongy 
ulcer.  Fungous  excrefcences  frequently  occur  in  different 
fpecies  of  ulcers.  By  the  term  fungous,  is  underftood 
fuch  preternatural  rifings  of  the  parts  in  fores  as  are  more 
foft  and  fpongy  than  found  healthy  granulations  are ;  and 
though  foft  at  firft,  by  continuance  they  acquire  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  hardnefs.  Thefe  excrefcences  are  fometimes 
very  painful  alfo.  In  young  and  healthy  habits  the  new 
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granulations  which  arife  in  ulcers,  often  advance  too 
quick,  and  prefently  are  above  the  furface  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  ;  and  in  other  inftances,  for  want  of  care, 
wounds  ahd  ulcers  are  permitted  to  fill  up  without  beinsr 
found  at  their  bottoms-,  whence,  as  caufes,  this  fort  of 
ulcer  generally  occurs.  In  order  to  a  cure,  the  two  juft 
named  caufes  are  to  be  regarded.  If  the  fungous  arofe 
from  luxuriance  of  health  merely,  its  furface  may  be 
(lightly  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  immediately  after,  a  pledgit  of  dry  lint 
may  be  applied.  If  the  bafis  of  the  fungous  is  narrow,  it 
may  be  beft  removed  by  a  ligature.  The  fungous  removed, 
proceed  as  in  cafes  of  the  fimple  puruleht  ulcer.  When 
the  fungous  is  of  that  kind  which  happens  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ulcer  is  not  found,  it  rifes  quickly,  and  is  not 
fo  firm  as  the  firft  mentioned  fort  ;  in  this  cafe,  firft  give 
a  free  vent  to  any  impacted  matter,  and  then  attend  to 
the  progrefs  of  healing  from  the  bottom.  This  fungous 
is  foft,  and  waftes  away  in  the  progrefs  of  the  cure* 
without  requiring  efcharotics.  Bell  on  Ulcers ,  edit.  3. 
p.  232. 

The  sinuous  ulcer.  See  Fistula. 

The  callous  ULCER;  called  alfo  the  varicous  ulcer t 
from  a  miftaken  opinion  that  they  proceeded  from  and 
were  nouriffied  by  matter  from  the  (welled  veins,  which 
feem  to  open  into  them.  An  ulcer  is  faid  to  be  callous, 
when  its  edges  inftead  of  contracting,  and  fo  diminifhing 
the  fixe  of  the  fore,  kept  at  a  (land,  turned  ragged,  and 
at  lad,  by  acquiring  a  preternatural  thicknefs,  often  rife 
confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  parts : 
and  as  it  is  generally  from  neglect  of  improper  treatment 
that  ulcers  do  turn  callous,  the  difeharge  afforded  by  them 
is  commonly  a  thin  vitiated  matter.  It  is  in  this  fpecies 
of  ulcer  chiefly  that  varicous  veins  occur  as  a  fymptom, 
efpecially  when  the  complaint  is  fettled  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities.  This  feems  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  ftriCture 
occafioried  by  the  callofities  on  the  courfe  of  the  different 
veins,  a  circumftance,  which  in  extenfive  fores  of  this 
kind,  muft,  no  doubt,  have  a  confiderable  influence. 
Efcharotics  have  generally  been  ufed  to  deftroy  callofity 
on  the  edges  of  ulcers ,  but  as  they  tend  to  increafe  the 
difeafe  by  the  continual  inflammation  they  excite,  they 
are  now  much  laid  afide,  and  in  their  (lead,  emollients  with 
the  affiftance  of  warmth  are  fubftituted.  By  the  ufe  of  a 
warm  emollient  poultice,  and  a  reclined,  pofture,  ulcers 
have  been  healed ;  though  on  adopting  this  method,  their 
ftate  whs  very  unpromifing.  Yet  fometimes  the  callo¬ 
fities  are  fo  hard,  as  to  require  their  deftrudtion  either  by 
the  knife,  or  the  cauftic ;  and  if  the  lalt  is  preferred,  the 
argent,  nitratum  is  the  beft  ;  with  this  the  hardened  parts 
may  be  touched,  every  two  or  three  days,  and  when  they 
are  duly  wafted,  the  ulcer  will  pi'obably  be  reduced  to 
the  ftate  of  the  fimple  purulent  one,  and  like  that  may 
then  be  treated.  To  ftrengthen  and  reftore  the  veins, 
that  were  rendered  varicous  about  the  callofities,  a  tight 
flocking,  or  a  fpiral  bandage  will  be  ufefui,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  their  having  been  continued  for  a  long  time.  Cal- 
lofityTrequently  attends  venereal  and  cancerous  ulcers  : 
in  thefe  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution  in  general  muft 
be  adverted  to.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  254. 

The  cancerous  ulcer.  See  Cancer. 

The  carious  ulcer.  By  this  term  is  intended  that 
fpecies  of  the  diforder  which  is  connected  with  a  local  af¬ 
fection  of  a  bone.  If  fuch  an  accident  happens,  as  bruifes, 
lacerations,  and  injuries  of  the  periofteum,  it  fometimes 
terminates  in  a  caries ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  by  the  end  of  three, 
four,  or  five  days,  the  hone  begins  to  lofe  the  natural 
healthy  appearance,  turns  firft  of  a  pale  white,  then  gets 
a  flight  tinge  of  a  yellow  complexion  ;  and  whenever  this 
begins  to  appear,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  what  will  be 
the  confequenee.  Sometimes  it  will  continue  in  this  ftate 
for  many  days,  and  by  degrees  acquires  a  more  deep  tallow¬ 
like  appearance,  in  which  way  it  commonly  remains  for  3 
longer  or  a  ffiorter  time,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
inflicting  caufe,  and  afterwards  goes  through  the  ftages  of 
brown,  light,  dark,  See.  until  it  hath  acquired  a  darknefs 
of  the  deepeft  dye.  The  difeharge  from  fuch  ulcers,  is 
never  of  the  confidence  of  good  pus  ;  it  is  generally  thin¬ 
ner,  and  from  the  firft  appearance  of  caries,  acquires  a 
moft  difagreeable  foetor,  winch  always  increafes,  as  the 
different  ltages  of  the  diforder  advances,  at  lalt  it  appears 
blackilh,  as  well  as  the  bone  underneath,  and  the  difeharge 
at  this  tinje  is  exceedingly  acrid.  As  the  feveral  degrees 
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of  blacknefs  go  on,  fmall  holes  are  formed  in  the  difeafed 
parts,  and  by  degrees  increafe  confiderablv,  until  even  the 
mod  folid  bones  acquire  a  kind  of  fpongy  appearance.  In 
this  fituation,  the  mortified  portion  of  the  bone  generally 
becomes  loofe,  and  when'prefl’ed  upon,  a  quantity  of  greafy 
like  matter,  with  a  mod  difagreeable  foetor,  is  generally 
forced  out ;  this  matter  fo  taints  the  whole  difcharge  from 
the  ulcer,  and  gives  it  fuch  a  peculiar  fmell,  as  to  render  it 
fcarce  polhble,  after  once  feeing  an  indance,  ever  to  mif-  . 
take  it  again.  This  lad  circumdance  alone,  is  a  certain 
charafteridic  of  a  carious  ulcer.  Further,  in  ulcers  at¬ 
tended  with  a  carious  bone,  the  fledly  parts  never  have  a 
healthy  appearance,  are  foft  and  more  flabby  than  in  their 
natural  date,  and  indead  of  a  florid  red,  have  rather  a  dark 
brown,  together  with  fomewhat  of  a  glazed  complexion. 
The  granulations  pnih  forward  too  quickly  "and  too  far, 
if  they  are  not  prevented  by  art,  which  is  always  ne.- 
ceffary  to  be  done,  until  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  is 
either  cad  off  by  nature’s  procefs,  or  cut  out  by  the  fur- 
geon,  fo  as  that  the  cure  may  take  place  with  certainty, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fore.  And  when  neglected  for 
any  confiderable  time,  thefe  foft  productions  in  carious 
ulcers  frequently  increafe  fo  remarkably  as  to  form  very 
large  and  troublefome  excrefcences.  Thefe  appearances 
happen  whether  a  portion  of  the  bone,  or  its  Whole  fub- 
dance  is  carious.  When  the  whole  bone  is  affedted,  the 
progrefs  and  its  various  fymptoms  are  more  rapid,  and 
the  whole  bone  mud  be  removed  ;  whereas,  when  a  part 
of  the  bone  only  is  affedfed,  perhaps  a  fugle  lamina  to 
the  extent  of  the  difeafed  part,  is  all  that  will  be  feparated 
and  removed.  So  long  as  the  caries  remains,  it  effectually 
prevents  the  ulcer  about  it  from  healing  5  if  by  chance  it 
appears  to  be  healed,  it  foon  breaks  out  again.  When  a 
probe  can  be  introduced  at  any  opening,  and  admiffion  can 
be  got  thereby  to  the  bone,  if  a  roughnefs  of  its  furface  is 
difeovered,  the  cafe  becomes  then  altogether  evident. 
Though  the  bone  cannot  be  reached  by  the  probe,  For 
want  of  an  opening,  the  appearances  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
kind  of  difcharge  will  rarely  fail  to  determine  what  kind 
of  ulcer  it  is ;  for,  if  the  bone  is  carious,  the  ulcer  is 
flabby,  and  indead  of  a  regular  furface,  the  new  granu¬ 
lations,  fprout  up  in  different  cluders  of  the  fize  of  fmall 
nuts,  and  indead  of  a  healthy  drong  appearance,  have 
ufualiy  a  dark-brown  complexion ;  the  difcharge  is  thin, 
dark-coloured,  and  greafy,  there  is  alfo  more  or  lefs  of 
the  peculiar  foetor  above  named.  Before  this  ulcer  can  be 
cured,  the  carious  parts  mud  be  feparated  and  taken  out. 
In  order  to  this,  make  a  number  of  fmall  perforations 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  difeafed  bone,  to  fuch  a  depth 
as  to  give  the  patient  a  very  little  pain,  and  no  farther. 
This  operation  being,  in  different  parts,  renewed  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  the  difeafed  portion  of  the  bone,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  firort  time,  not  only  lofes  the  cohefion  of 
its  own  parts,  but  a  gentle  inflammation  being,  by  the 
fame  means,  raifed  and  kept  up  till  a  free  fuppuration  is 
produced.  Thefe  perforations  are  made  by  a  pin  or  per¬ 
forator.  If  the  caries  goes  deeper  than  the  fecond  lamella 
of  the  bone,  then  a  fmall  head  of  a  trepan  may  be  ufed, 
and  carried  jud  as  deep  as  to  give  the  patient  a  very  little 
pain.  Thus,  by  converting,  as  it  were,  a  large  caries 
into  fo  many  fmaller  difeafed  parts,  their  feparation  from 
the  found  bone,  comes  to  be  more  eafily  effected.  As 
foon  as  any  of  the  parts  loofen  at  the  edges,  their  final 
feparation  may  be  hadened,  by  daily  infinuating  below 
them  the  end  of  a  fpatula,  fo  as  to  prefs  their  edges  a  very 
little  upwards.  The  head  of  a  common  trepan  is  often 
ufed  for  taking  out  a  piece  entirely  when  bones  happen 
to  be  carious  through  their  whole  fubftance.  After  the 
ufe  of  the  above  inftruments  drefs  the  ulcer,  and  as  long 
as  any  of  the  carious  bone  remains,  the  foetor  of  the 
matter  demands  attention ;  and  to  moderate  it,  drefs 
daily  with  a  drong  decoction  of  bark  and  walnut-tree 
leaves :  to  this  end  alfo  a  dilution  of  camphor  in  weak 
brandy  powerfully  corrects  the  foetor  of  morbid  bones. 
The  carious  part  of  the  bone  fliould  be  dreffed  with  foft 
lint  foaked  in  either  of  thefe,  while  the  red  of  the  fore  is 
treated  as  is  directed  for  Ample  purulent  ulcers.  Lime- 
water  powerfully  corredts  the  putrid  difcharge  from  ca¬ 
rious  ulcers,  and  the  exfoliation  of  bones  is  much  pro¬ 
moted  by  bathing  the  part  with  it.  The  bark  is  almod 
the  only  medicine  which,  in  cafes  of  caries,  fliould  ever 
be  given  internally  ;  but  in  fome  indances  the  foft  parts 
which  cover  the  carious  bone,  becomes  fo  fwelled  and 
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painful,  that  opiates  are  found  to  be  neceflary.  After 
the  removal  of  the  carious  bone,  the  remaining  fore  mud 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  that  fpecies 
of  ulcer ,  to  which,  at  the  time,’  it  appears  to  belong. 
Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  262. 

The  cutaneous  ulcer.  See  Herpes  and  Tinea. 

The  venereal  ulcer.  See  Lues  Venerea. 

The  scorbutic  ulcer.  See  Scorbutus. 

The  scrophulous  ulcer.  See  Scrofula. 

However  fimilar  the  general  practice  may  be,  there 
are  fome  peculiarities  proper  to  ulcers  on  particular  parts, 
fome  indances  of  which  are  as  follow. 

An  ulcer  in, the  bladder.  It  fliould  be  didin- 
guiflied  from  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys,  which  fee.  Ulcers 
are  not  fo  frequent  in  any  of  the  urinary  paffages  as  they 
leem  to  be  thought ;  they  are  often  fufpedted  from  a  flimy 
difcharge,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  proceeds 
from  weaknefs.  When  an  ulcer  is  formed  in  the  bladder, 
there  is  a  difcharge  of  foetid  matter,  or  blood,  and  fome- 
times  a  fort  of  feales,  or  a  membranous  pellicle,  are  feeq 
in  the  urine.  There  is  alfo  a  continual  dyfuria,  and  a  pain 
in  the  urinary  paffages.  The  means  of  relief  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  for  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys. 

An  ulcer  with  a  caries.  When  a  caries  in  the 
bone  attends  an  ulcer,  the  flefli  over  the  caries  is  foft, 
flaccid,  fungous,  inflated,  and  tumid;  the  lips  of  the 
ulcer  are  inverted,  the  fames  clear,  fubtile,  hardly  at  all 
glutinous,  foetid,  and  full  of  fmall  black  feales ;  and  if  the 
ulcer  heals,  it  is  only  fuperficially,  and  it  foon  breaks 
out  again,  never  healing  firmly  before  the  cure  of  the 
faulty  bone,  and  that  accomplilhed,  the  ulcer  becomes  a 
Ample  one,  and  foon  filling,  up  with  common  flefli,  is 
healed.  See  Caries. 

An  ulcer  in  the  kidneys.  Dr.  blunter  obferves, 
that  though  the  kidneys  are  often  found  wafted,  they  are 
hardly  ever  feen  ulcerated.  Chefelden  obferves,  that  it 
is  very  rarely  that  an  ulcerated  bladder  is  met  with  in  the 
bodies  that  are  obtained  for  diffedlion.  Oribafius  obferves, 
that  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the 
following  circumftances,  from  the  fame  diforder  in  the 
bladder:  l ft.  When  the  bladder  is  affected,  the  pain  is 
felt  in  the  pubes,  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly ;  but  when 
the  kidneys  fuffer,  the  pain  is  in  the  back-part  of  the 
loins.  2dly,  When  the  bladder  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe, 
there  is  a  difficulty,  if  not  a  fufpenfion  of  urine;  but 
when  the  kidneys  are  in  fault,  the  urine  paffes  freely. 
3dly,  From  the  bladder  there  is  voided  membranous  feales, 
but  from  the  kidneys  fibrous  pieces  of  flefli  arevoided. 
4thly,  A  violent  pain  is  felt  in  the  bladder  when  it  is 
ulcerated  ;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  in  the  kidneys,  the  pain 
is  of  a  dull  kind. 

The  urine  looks  like  milk  when  it  is  firft  made  from 
an  ulcerated  kidney,  but  is  not  foetid ;  but  on  Handing  a 
while  the  white  matter  falls  :  when  the  pain  is  confider¬ 
able  in  the  kidneys,  it  occafions  a  naufea,  and  fometimes  a 
vomiting.  When  an  ulcer  is  fufpedted  in  the  kidneys,  the 
patient  fliould  abftain  from  acrid,  four,  and  fait  diet ;  he 
fliould  live  on  mild  mucilaginous  aliments ;  fuch  as  the 
broths  of  young  animals,  whey,  milk,  fweet  butter-milk, 
&  c.  Violent  exercife  mult  be  avoided,  chalybeate  waters 
fliould  be  drank  a  long  time,  and  folutions  of  the  mildell 
balfams  may  be  taken  now  and  then. 

Ulcers  in  the  legs.  In  thefe  cafes  a  confinement 
in  bed  is  ufualiy  demanded  as  neceflary  in  order  to  the 
cure.  In  fome  inftances  amongft  labouring  people  fome 
advantage  is  obtained  from  reft :  but,  in  general,  thefe 
ulcers  are  molt  firmly  healed  when  moderate  exercife  is 
continued  during  the  cure.  Some  are  afraid  of  healing 
ulcers  in  this  part,  left  an  afthma,  or  other  complaint, 
fliould  follow  ;  but  if  the  general  health  is  not  defective, 
or  if  it  can  be  reftored,  there  will  rarely,  if  ever,  any  ill 
confequences  arife  from  the  healing  of  them.  On  this 
fubjedt,  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  in  hisTreatife  on  Ulcers,  that 
it  has  been  almoft  univerfally  recommended  never  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  cure  of  fuch  as  have  been  of  long  Handing,  as, 
from  the  very  acrid  matters  which  they  are  frequently 
known  to  difcharge,  it  has  been  commonly  imagined  that 
drying  up  fuch  fores  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  con- 
ftitution.  But  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no  fuch  acrid  mat¬ 
ters,  as  are  frequently  obferved  to  be  difeharged  from 
ulcers,  ever  fubfifted  in  the  blood.  The  acrimony  which, 
in  fuch  cafes,  occurs,  is  produced,  he  thinks,  in  a  great 
meafure,  by  fome  particular  affection  of  the  organs, 

which 
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Which  feparatc  thofe  fluids  from  the  blood,  from  which 
the  matter,  by  it's  remora  in  the  cavities  of  ulcers ,  is  af¬ 
terwards  formed.  He  further  obferves  that,  ulcers  are 
hurtful  or  beneficial  to  the  conftitution,  not  by  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  matter  difeharge'd,  but  by  tire  quantity  *  hence  he 
lays,  the  cure  of  every  fore,  of  whatever  continuance, 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  fafe  by  the  previous  intro - 
duclihn  of  an  iflue,  which  difeharges  a  quantity  of  fluids, 
equal  to  the  difeharge  occafioned  by  the  fore  to  be  healed 
up.  He  aflerts,  from  extenfive  experience,  that  no  in- 
conveniencies  ever  refult  from  the  pradlice  *,  and  hence 
Concludes  that  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  may  be  attempted. 
The  general  intentions  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  being  attended 
to,  and  a  tight  flocking  worn  over  the  dreflings,  fuch 
other  means  maybe  directed  as  the  experience  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft. 
Mr.  Underwood  obferves  that,  in  the  cure  of  an  ulcer, 
the  firft  objedl  is,  to  bring  it  to  difeharge  a  laudable  pus, 
and  this,  he  aflerts  the  mofl  inveterate  ulcers  on  the  legs 
may  be  brought  to  afford,  as  freely  as  fores  feated  any 
where  elfe.  He  recommends  the  mere,  nitrate  r.  finely 
levigated,  as  one  of  the  bed  applications  for  this  purpofe. 
He  adds  that,  this  powder  muff  not  be  lightly  fprinkled 
on  the  fore,  when  its  furface  is  ill  conditioned,  but  the 
ulcer  muft  be  filled  with  it.  This  writer  fpeaks  of  a  fpecies 
of  ulcer  which  is  ufually  final],  and  particularly  affedls  the 
parts  about,  and  fometimes  below  the  ancle •,  it  is  exqui- 
fitely  painful.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  others,  he  aflerts  that 
reft  is  not  necefiary  to  the  cure *  but  inftead  of  confine¬ 
ment,  he  carries  the  roller  feveral  times  over  the  ancle 
and  foot,  fo  as  to  leaye  no  part  but  the  point  of  the  heel 
uncovered,  and  thus  a  tolerable  compreflion  is  made  below 
the  ulcer.  He  further  adds,  that  cafes  of  this  fort,  are 
often  found  attended  with  confiderable  puffings,  and  a 
tetterous  appearance  of  the  furrounding  Ikin,  accompanied 
with  a  thin  acrid  difeharge,  which  renders  the  parts  ad¬ 
ditionally  tender ;  whilft  the  little  ulcer  is  almoft  perfedlly 
dry,  and  cannot  eafily  be  brought  to  fuppuration,  until 
the  complaint  of  the  Ikin  is  removed  •,  which  is  moil 
fpeedily  effedled  by  drying  applications  fuch  asbol.  armen. 
alumin.  pulv.  ungt.  rub.  defic.  and  in  more  obftinate  cafes, 
a  folution  of  the  cerufla  acetata,  and  zincum  vitriolatum 
purificatum,  with  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  fp.  vini  c. 
in  a  pint  of  water.  If  the  fore  does  not  foon  change  its 
complexion,  on  the  difappearance  of  the  affedtion  of  the 
Ikin,  he  advifeth  to  fill  the  ulcer  with  precipitate,  diflolved 
argentum  nitratum,  or  any  fimilar  efcharotic,  and  when 
the  (lough  is  come  out,  to  repeat  it.  Here  he  fays  that 
thefe  cauftics  are  only  to  be  ufed  after  adlive  digeftives, 
aided  by  proper  bandages  and  exercife,  prove  ineftedlual. 
Laftly,  he  recommends  in  the  healing  of  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
particularly  thofe  of  long  (landing,  that  the  furgeon  pro¬ 
ceeds  (lowly  and  cautioufly,  avoiding  the  too  early  ufe  of 
drying  applications,  and  gradually  weakening  the  digeftive. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  fore 
fih ou Id  rather  be  fuffered,  than  invited  to  (kin  over.  When 
the  ulcer  is  healed,  temperance,  a  continuance  of  the 
bandage  for  fome  time,  and  occafional  purgatives  will  be 
necefiary.  On  this  particular  fpecies  of  ulcer ,  fee  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  347,  &c.  and  Row¬ 
ley’s  Eflay  on  the  Cure  of  Ulcerated  Legs.  Underwood’s 
Treatife  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs. 

Ulcers  in  the  tonsils.  This  diforder  is  far  lefs 
frequent  than  is  fuppofed.  Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that 
the  tonfils  open  over  all  their  furface,  by  fmall  orifices 
which  emit  a  (limy  mucus *  and  that  when  they  are  in¬ 
flamed,  the  mucus  being  purulent  and  white,  and  the 
furface  irregular,  there  is  the  appearance  of  ulceration, 
when  in  reality  there  is  none.  Not  to  be  deceived  in  this 
cafe,  defire  the  patient  to  wa(h  his  mouth  and  throat  well 
with  fome  proper  fluid,  before  you  determine  whether  or 
no  ulcers  ate  here.  When  ulcers  are  formed,  they  may 
be  touched  with  mixtures  of  honey,  alum,  borax,  muriatic 
acid,  See.  according  as  their  caufe,  oinattending  circum¬ 
ftances  may  require. 

Ulcers  in  the  womb.  Whilft  a  vifeid,  yellow,  or 
bloody  humour  is  evacuated,  the  ulcer  is  in  a  mild  ftatej; 
but  when  it  becomes  fanious,  foetid,  and  is  attended  with 
pain,  a  cancer  is  for  the  mod  part  attendant,  and  then  pal¬ 
liatives  only  can  be  propofed.  In  the  milder  kind  keep  the 
belly  lax  with  manna,  tamarinds,  and  fuch  like  cooling 
purgatives,  and  iftjedl  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  in 
milk  and  water.  When  the  cafe  is  cancerous,  demulcent 
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and  lenitive  medicines*  with  anodynes  to  moderate  the 
pain,  are  all  that  can  be  propofed.  See  Cancer  In  the 
IVomb. 

On  ulcers,  befides  the  different  fyftems  of  furgerv,  as 
Heifter’s,  Turner’s,  Wifeman’s,  Bell’s,  Kirkland’s,  Pott’s, 
&c.  fee  Bell’s  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  123 — 434. 

Ulcus  depascens.  See  Herpes. 

ULMARIA,  alfo  called  retrim  prati,  barba  caprte. 
Queen  of  the  meadow,  and  meadow-sweet.  Spirted 
ulmaria,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  tall,  finooth,  reddifh, 
brittle  (talks  ;  on  the  tops  are  clufters  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  crooked  feeds  fet  in  a  roundilh 
head.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  moift  meadows,  and 
flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  have  an  agreeable  fmell, 
the  whole  plant  is  alexipharmic,  but  not  ufed  in  the  pre- 
fent  practices  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

ULMUS.  The  elm-tree.  The  ulmus  campeftris, 
i.  e.  ulmusioUn,  duplicate  ferratis;  bafi  inequalibus.  Linn. 
It  is  a  tall  tree  covered  with  a  rough,  chapt,  brownilh, 
brittle  bark,  under  which  lies  a  white,  fmooth,  tough, 
coriaceous  one.  In  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear, 
it  produces  imperfeft  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  flat 
roundifh  capfules,  containing  each  a  fingle  feed.  The 
inner  tough  bark  hath  no  fmell,  but  on  being  chewed,  it 
difeovers  a  copious  (limy  mucilage ;  the  outer  brittle  bark 
is  lefs  (limy. 

Dr.  Monro  has  given  this  to  a  great  number  of  patient* 
for  cutaneous  complaints,  in  conjunction  either  with  an- 
timonial,  mercurial,  faline,  or  other  medicines ;  and  often 
made  his  patients  go  into  the  tepid  bath  twice  a  week. 
Many  were  cured,  but  eruptions  of  the  true  leprous  kind 
feldom  were  completely,  though  they  were  greatly  miti¬ 
gated*  nay,  fometimes  feemingly  removed  *  yet  returned 
within  the  fpace  of  a  month,  or  at  the  longed  a 
year. 

Dr.  Lyflons  of  Bath  relates  his  fuccefs,  by  the  ufe  of  a 
decoCtion  of  the  inner  bark  of  elm,  in  feveral  cafes,  in 
which  obftinate  eruptions  appeared  on  the  (kin,  fome  of 
which  approached  very  near  to,  if  they  were  not  of  a  le¬ 
prous  kind.  He  made  the  decodion  as  follow  R.  Cort. 
interioris  ulmi  recent.  ^  iv.  coq.  in  aq <  font,  fb  iv.  ad 
ife  ii.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  Pie  obferves  that  if  this  bark  is 
rich  of  the  juice,  and  is  boiled  too  long,  the  decodion 
will  be  mucilaginous  and  not  quite  agreeable,  but  that 
otherwife  it  hath  an  agreeable,  mild,  aftringent  tafte.  As 
the  decodion  was  ufed  during  the  fpring  and  autumn 
feafons  only,  the  bark  was  taken  from  the  trees  as  it  was 
required  *  in  the  fpring  it  was  dripped  from  the  fmall, 
but  not  the  fmalleit  branches ;  and  in  autumn  from  the 
branching  roots,  as  being  at  thofe  feafons  the  fulled  of 
fap.  Half  a  pint  of  this  decoClion  is  to  be  taken  every 
evening  and  morning,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  eruptions  may  require  it.  On  the  firft 
ufe  of  this  medicine  this  diforder  feems  to  be  fomewhat 
aggravated.  See  the  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
Monro’s  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry,  Ska 

ULNA,  from  uasvh,  the  cubit.  It  is  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm,  it  is  alfo  called  cubitus ;  focile.  At  its  upper 
extremity  it  hath  two  procefles,  the  pofterior  called  ole- 
cranium  is  the  larger.  Its  concave  furface  moves  upon 
the  trochlea  of  the  os  humeri,  into  its  upper-part,  all  the 
extenfors  of  the  cubit  are  inferted.  The  anterior  procefs 
is  not  fo  large,  nor  does  it  reach  fo  high,  but  is  (harper 
at  its  extremity,  and  therefore  named  coronoid.  Between 
thefe  two  procefles,  a  large  figmoid  cavity  is  left,  adapted 
to  the  trochlea  of  the  os  humeri  *  on  the  other  part  is  a 
cavity,  where  the  extremity  of  the  radius  moves.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  terminates  in  a  very  fmall 
head,  which  internally  is  received  into  the  femilunar  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  radius,  whilft  from  its  external  fide  a  proccfs 
jets  out  called  the  (lyliform,  from  which  a  ftrong  ligament 
is  extended  to  the  os  pififorme  and  unciforme  of  the 
carpus. 

ULNARIS.  The  nerve  fo  called.  See  CeRvicales. 

Ulnaris  Arteria.  See  Cubitalis  Arteria. 

- Externus.  See  Externus  Carpi  Radius. 

— — -  Gracilis.  See  Palmaris  Longus. 

— —  Internus.  It  is  a  long  mufcle,  fituated  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  fixed  by  its  upper  part  in  the 
back  fide  of  the  long  or  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
in  that  part  of  the  olecranum  which  is  next  the  condyle, 
along  the  upper  half  of  the  ulna  very  nearly,  and  to  the 
middle  common  tendon  of  the  profundus ;  it  ends  by  a 
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long  tendon  on  the  03  pififorme  of  the  carpus,  reaching 
alio  to  the  os  unciforme. 

ULON.  Plur.  Ula.  The  gums.  Pollux  fays,  the 
flefh  on  the  outfide  of  the  teeth  is  called  ula ,  and  on  the 
inlide  enulon.  Ula  fometimes  fignifies  a  tumor  on  the  gums. 

TJLVA.  A  barren  kind  of  mofs  is  thus  named.  See 
Alga. 

UMARI.  See  Camarxn-b as. 

UMBILICAL.ES  VASiE.  Umbilical  vessels. 
There  are  four  ligamenfary  ropes  called  by  this  name ; 
the  uppermoll  runs  from  the  navel  to  the  fiffure  between 
the  two  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  is  the  remains  of  a  vein, 
Which,  in  the  fcetus  Hate,  anallomofed  with  the  vena 
cava  hepatica,  covered  with  tile  falciform  procefs.  The 
urachus  is  another  of  the  ligamentary  ropes.  The  other 
two  ligamentary  ropes  are  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical 
arteries,  which  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  approach  each 
other,  and  join  the  urachus. 

UMBILICALIS  REGIO.  As  comprehending  the 
navel.  It  is  the  middle  external  region  of  the  belly  in 
its  fore  part ;  it  reaches  from  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
betwixt  the  lowed;  falfe  ribs,  to  another  imaginary  line 
drawn  betwixt  the  two  criftce  of  the  os  ilium.  This  region 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  middle,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  umbilicalis,  and  the  two  lateral,  called  flanks. 

Umbilicalis  Arteria.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Hypogastric  Artery,  which  fee.  It  afcends  on 
the  fide  of  the  bladder,  and  from  thence  to  the  navel.  It 
■is  fhriveled  in  the  adult  ftate,  being  only  of  ufe  to  the 
foetus. 

UMBILICUS.  The  Navel,  quafi  umbo  ilium.  The 
middle  of  the  loins. 

Umbilicus  marinus,  called  alfo  Operculum  cochlea 
celata.  This  is  a  fmall  oval  body  of  a  fhelly  matter,  re- 
fembling  the  human  navel;  it  is  properly  the  operculum  of 
a  {hell-fiffi,  ferving  to  clofe  up  the  aperture  of  the  {hell,  in 
the  buccinum,  and  other  turbinated  {hells  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  it  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  animal,  fo  that  when  it  retra&s  its  body  into  the 
fhell,  this  naturally  fills  up  the  mouth  of  it.  It  is  convex 
on  one  fide  and  flat  on  the  other,  the  convex  fide  is  plain, 
and  white ;  the  flat  is  yellowifh,  or  reddifh,  and  marked 
■with  a  fpiral  line.  It  is  confidered  as  an  abforbent,  and 
•aftringent,  but  not  in  prefertt  ufe.  See  alfo  And  rosace, 
and  Cochleze. 

- Veneris.  See  Cotyledon.  It  is  alfo  the 

name  of  a  fpecies  of  faxifrage ;  called  alfo  Acctchulum. 

UNCIFORME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of  the  fecond 
tow  in  the  wrift.  It  hath  an  apophyfis  Ihaped  like  a  claw, 
whence  its  name.  See  Carpus. 

UNEDO.  See  Arbutus-papyracea,  and  Amatz- 

ouitl. 

UN GUENT ARI A.  The  nut-meg.  See  Nux 

Mosch. 

UNGUENTUM.  An  ointment.  It  differs  from 
ft  plafter  only  in  its  confiftence  ;  if  as  much  oil  is  added 
to  a  plafter  as  reduces  it  to  the  confiftence  of  ftiff  honey, 

It  forms  an  ointment.  It  is  ufual  to  boil  the  frefir  leaves 
of  plants  in  lard,  and  other  greafy  and  unCtuous  matters, 
but  they  retain  very  little  of  the  virtue  of  the  plants,  nor 
indeed  do  frelh  herbs  give  out  much  of  their  virtue  to 
greafy  and  unCtuous  fubftances.  Ointments  in  general 
take  their  names  from  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are 
formed,  except  fome  few.  For  Veficatorium,  fee  Can- 
THARiDES ;  Liliorum,  fee  Crynomiron;  Apoftolo- 
rum,  fee  Apotol.  Ung.;  JVIartiatum,  fee  Mariiatum 

Unguentum.  .  . 

UNGUES.  The  nails.  They  are  continuations  ot 
the  epidermis.  Their  fubftance  is  like  that  of  horn;  they 
are  compofed  of  fevera-1  planes  of  longitudinal  fibres  fol- 
dered  together ;  thefe  ftrata  end  at  the  extremity  of  each 
finger,  and  are  ajl  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  but  of 
different  lengths.  The  principal  ufe  of  the  nails  is  to 
flrengthen  the  fingers  and  toes. 

UNGUIS.  Alfo  called  pterygion,  and  by  fome  albugo  & 

7 mfrula.  It  is  a  colleftion  of  matter  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
in  the  fhape  of  a  man’s  nail,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a  kind 
of  Phlyct  JEN.#:,  which  fee.  Some  defcribe  this  diforder  j 
as  a  film  formed  on  the  external  part  of  the  eye,  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  pupil,  and  when  it  hath  a  red  appearance, 
they  call  it  pamus\  and  in  order  to  its  removal,  the  vef- 
fels  which  run  into  it  being  divided  near  the  great  ang.e 
of  the  eye,  it  ffirivejs  and  may  then  be  feparatcd.  See 


Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. - So  the  ancients  calle^ 

that  fort  of  articulation  which  we  call  future.  In  botany, 
it  is  the  white  and  inferior  part  of  the  leaves  of  rofes, 
and  of  fome  other  flowers. 

Unguis  OssA;  called  alfo  Lachrymdlia  Ofja.  Thefe 
are  two  thin  boiies,  very  brittle,  placed  at  the  inner  canthi 
of  the  eyes,  covering  fome  of  the  finuS  ethmoidalis,  and 
are  really  part  of  the  Os  ethmoides;  their  furface  is  finooth 
and  hollow,  and  is  divided  by  a  ridge  ;  the  hind  cavity 
forms  a  portion  of  the  orbit,  the  fore-part  is  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  canal  which  contains  the  lachrymal  fac  and  du£K — 
Odoratus.  SweeT-iioof.  See  BlaiTa  Byzan- 
tia. 

UNGULA.  The  diforder  in  the  eye  called  unguis; 
Ungula  Caballina.  The  herb  coltsfoot. 
UNICORNU ;  called  alfo  ceratitis,  cornu  unicorni , 
cornu  and  ebur  foffile ,  alicornu.  There  have  been  very 
different  opinions  relative  to  the  fubftance  which  takes 
this  name;  by  fome  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  bony 
prominence  of  the  animal  called  unicorn ,  poffeffing  fome 
medical  virtues,  but  of  this  there  are  great  doubts ;  fome 
think  it  a  lax,  and  fpongy  terrene  fpar,  found  of  various 
fizes,  and  regular  forms,  from  an  inch  to  three  feet  long, 
in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  iii  great 
efteetn  as  a  fudorific,  and  aftringent,  and  given  in  fevers 
attended  with  diarrhoea,  with  great  fuccefs.  Dr;  EbrenS 
gives  a  particular  account  of  this  foffile;  he  fays,  that  it 
is  dug  up  of  different  ftiapes,  fometimes  like  a  ftrait 
horn,  fkull,  jaw-bone,  fhoulder-blade,  &c.  and  other 
bones  of  men,  and  beafts ;  and  fometimes  like  dn  ufl- 
ffaped  mafs,  or  lump  of  ftone,  having  no  referiib'lance  to 
bone.  Conrigius,  and  Offo  GuErtick  have  main¬ 
tained  that  this  foffile  is  petrified  bone;  SennertuS, 
Schroder,  Bauschius,  See.  reckon  it  amongft  the 
minerals;  Libavius  and  others  think  it  a  bituminous 
earth ;  whilft  fome  fay  that  it  is  a  kind  of  agate.  But 
Dr.  Ebrens  apprehends  that  it  is  formed  of  a  clay,  or 
fattifh  earth,  called  marga,  or  marl,  hardened  by  petri¬ 
fying  water,  and  affuming  different  ftiapes  and  fizes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  in  which  this  earth  lies  under 
ground.  It  operates,  he  fays,  like  the  terra  figillata,  as 
an  abforbent,  aftringent,  and  perfpiratory,  and  produces 
good  effeCts,  unlefs  coftivenefs  forbids  its  ufe.  Externally 
it  ferves  in  puftulary  eruptions,  and  erofions  about  the 
pudendum,  and  fundament  in  children,  and  in  eye-waters. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  fubftance,  fee 
Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,  by  Rees. 

Unicornu  Minerale.  See  Bolus  Candidus. 

UNIFOLIUM.  See  Monophillon. 

UNIO.  A  pearl.  See  Margaritze. 

UPSILOIDES.  See  Os  hyoides. 

URACHUS,  from  spot,  urine ,  and  a,  to  have,  or 
contain.  In  the  fcetus  ftate  the  urine  paffes  from  the 
bladder  into  the  allantois,  through  ihe  urachus ;  but  after 
the  birth  it  is  fhrivelled  and  becomes  a  ligament. 

URANOSCOPUS,  from  ovycfjov,  caelum,  and  t Taeor'jo/jiai, 
video,  to  look  at  heaven ;  called  alfo  cceli  fpeftator.  It  is 
the  name  of  a  fea-fifh,  whofe  eyes  are  placed  naturally 
upon  the  head,  by  which  it  looks  direCtly  up  to  the  Iky, 
from  which  particular  power  it  is  called  callionymus,  not 
from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  for  it  does  not  poffefs  any 
{hare,  but  is  rather  difagreeable  and  painful  to  look  at. 
It  has  bile  more  plentiful  than  any  other  fifti,  which  is 
by  Galen  recommended  in  affections  of  the  eyes  and 
ears.  Caftelli. 

URCEOLA,  Urceolaris,  Urceoli  vitrel  A 
name  for  the  parietaria,  from  its  ufe  in  fcouring 
glaffes. 

UREDO.  A  blast.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  particular 
head-ach,  an  inftance  of  which  is  related  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  June  1668.  It  is  the  Urtecaria,  which  fee. 

URETERES.  Ureters.  From  apov,  urine.  See 
Renes. 

URETERITICA.  Ischuria.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  inflammation  in  the  urethra. — • 

URETEROLITICA.  Ischuria.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  a  ftone  in  the  urethra.' — • 

URETEROTHROMBOIDES.  Ischuria.  A  fup¬ 
preffion  of  urine  from  grumous  blood  in  the  ureter. — 
URETEROPHLEGMATICA.  Ischuria.  A  fup¬ 
preffion  of  urine  from  pituitous  matter  in  the  ureter.- — 
URETEROPYICA.  Ischuria.  A  fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  purulent  matter  in  the  ureters. 
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tJRET EROSTOMATICA.  IschuriA.  A  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  from  obllruCtidn  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
ureter.  See  Ischuria. 

URETHRA.  From  8pov,  urinei  The  inner  mem¬ 
brane  6f  the  urethra  or  paflage  for  the  urine  from  the 
bladder  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  lines  the  bladder } 
it  is  very  frriooth  and  fenfible }  in  it  afe  leveral  lacunae, 
which  are  the  feat  of  the  clap.  In  women  the  urethra  is 
wider  than  in  men,  and  its  length  is  only  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  an  half.  Sometimes  a  Hone  is  fixed  in 
fome  part  of  the  urethra,  fee  Calculus.  This  pro¬ 
duces-  pain,  then  inflammation,  tumefaction  of  the  parts, 
and  always  a  partial,  and  frequently  a  total  fuppreflion 
of  urine.  In  fome  inftaiices,  when  the  diforder  is  long 
negleCted,  this  fuppreflion  and  confequent  tumefaClion, 
terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  urethra }  in  confequence 
of  which  the  urine  efcapes  into  the  contiguous  cellular 
fubftance,  and  very  troublefome  fwellings  are  produced, 
not  only  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  but  frequently  in  the 
fcrotum,  and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  perimeum, 
when  a  Hone  has  been  long  fixed  at  one  particular  part 
without  yielding  in  any  degree,  and  when  the  pain  and 
inflammation  produced  by  it  are  confiderable,  a  chirur- 
gical  operation  ought  to  be  immediately  employed  for 
removing  it  }  but,  in  the  incipient  ftages  of  this  diforder, 
other  means  of  a  more  gentle  nature  fhould  be  firft  put  in 
pradice.  In  order  to  folicit  the  paflage  of  the  itone  one 
important  endeavour  is,  to  remove  fpafm  }  with  this  view, 
if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleed ;  if  he  is  thin  and  ema¬ 
ciated  a  proportionable  quantity  of  blood  fhould  be  taken 
by  means  of  leeches,  direCUy  from  the  part  affefted.  A 
quantity  of  warm  oil  fliould  be  repeatedly  injeCted  into  the 
urethra,  to  lubricate  the  paflage ;  the  patient  fliould  alfo  be 
immerfed  into  a  warm  bath}  and  a  full  dofe  of  the  tinCI. 
opii  fliould  be  at  the  fame  time  given.  A  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  having  been  difcharged }  the  patient  having 
remained  for  a  fuflicient  length  of  time  in  the  warm  bath } 
and  the  opiate  having  begun  to  operate,  the  parts  will 
thus  be  as  completely  relaxed  as  poflible  :  and  this  is  the 
period  when  fome  attempt  fliould  be  made  for  extracting 
the  Hone.  To  this  end,  inftead  of  any  of  the  inftruments 
recommended  for  this  purpofe,  which  often  do  harm  by 
increafing  irritation,  the  furgeon  fliould  at  firft  endeavour 
by  very  gentle  preflure  to  pufh  the  Hone  forward  along  the 
courfe  of  the  urethra:  in  this  manner  large  ftones  may  be 
brought  ofF,  for  the  removal  of  which  a  very  painful  opera¬ 
tion  might  otherwife  be  neceflary.  When  the  ftone  fills 
up  the  urethra,  or  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  means  as 
above,  it  will  not  pafs,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  proceed  to 
the  operation,  which  is  performed  by  cutting  upon  the 
Hone,  and  extracting  it  either  with  a  fcoop,  or  with  a 
pair  of  fmall  forceps.  When  the  ftone  is  fixed  in  the 
urethra  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  lay  the  patient  on 
a  table,  fecure  him  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy :  an 
aftiftant  fufpending  the  fcrotum  and  penis,  the  furgeon, 
after  oiling  the  firft  and  fecond  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
fliould  introduce  them  into  the  anus,  and  by  means  of 
them  ought  to  prefs  firmly  upon  the  parts  immediately 
behind  the  ftone  •,  which  will  not  only  enable  him  to  lay 
it  bare  with  more  eafe,  but  will  be  the  fureft  method  of 
preventing  it  from  being  pufhed  into  the  bladder  by  the 
neceflary  preflure  of  the  knife*,  this  being  done,  an  inci- 
fion  ought  to  be  made  through  the  common  integuments 
and  urethra,  fo  as  to  lay  the  ftone  completely  bare  }  which 
may  now  be  turned  out  by  a  due  degree  of  preflure  applied 
with  the  fingers  in  the  rectum  }  of,  if  this  is  not  found  to 
be  fuflicient,  it  may  be  taken  out  either  with  a  fcoop  or 
with  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  after-treatment  is  the  fame 
as  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  When  the  ftone  hath 
pafled  further  into  the  urethra,  in  order  to  extract  it,  the 
ikin  fhould  be  drawn  as  much  as  poflible  paft  it,  either  in 
a  backward  or  a  forward  direction  ;  and  the  ftone  being 
now  fecured  in  its  fituation  by  preflure,  a  longitudinal 
cut  ought  to  be  made  direCUy  upon  it  through  the  urethra , 
of  a  fuflicient  fize  to  allow  of  its  eafy  extraction  either 
with  the  fcoop  or  the  forceps.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
are  now  to  be  completely  cleared  of  fabulous  particles 
and  the  Ikin  allowed  to  regain  its  natural  fituation }  by 
which  means,  if  the  operation  has  been  properly  done, 
the  wound  in  the  urethra  will  be  entirely  covered  by  flcin 
that  has  not  been  injured  *,  a  circumftance  which  tends 
to  render  this  operation  by  far  lefs  exceptionable  than 
otherwife  it  would  be,  for  thus  the  wound  ufually  heals 


by  the  firft  intention.  If  the  ftone  fixes  near  the  poin 
of  the  yard,  as  it  fometimes  does,  if  it  is  fo  near  as  to 
be  oblerved  by  the  eye,  it  may  be  frequently  taken  out 
with  a  pair  of  fmall  differing  forceps :  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  extraction,  when  it  cannot  be  otherwife 
effeCted,  the  urethra  may  be  fomewhat  dilated  from  its 
extremity  with  the  point  of  a  fealpel.  But  if  fuccefs  ftill 
fails  us,  an  incifion  muft  be  made  upon  the  ftone  as 
where  the  urethra  is  covered  .  ith  Ikin.  Soft  dreflings 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  wound }  and  when  the  cure  is 
nearly  completed,  a  hollow  bougie,  a  fliort  filver  tube,  or 
a  fmall  catheter  of  the  elaftic  gum,  fliould  be  introduced 
into  the  ureihra,  in  order  to  preferve  it  of  a  proper  fize. 
The  worft  fituation  in  which  a  ftone  can  be  fixed  in  the 
Urethra }  is  juft  below  the  ferbtum  ;  for  if  the  ftone  either 
makes  its  way  into  the  fcrotum,  or  if  it  is  neceflary  to  make 
an  opening  into  it  with  a  fealpel,  fuch  large  collections 
of  urine  afe  apt  to  occur,  as  commonly  occafion  much 
diftrefs.  To  obviate  this,  fo  foon  as  a  ftone  is  difeovered 
in  this  fituation  the  greateft  attention  ought  to  be  given,; 
either  to  get  it  carried  farther  into  the  urethra ,  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  effeCted,  to  pufh  it  hack  into  the  perinaeum,  by 
means  of  a  ftaff.  If  either  of  thefe  are  impracticable,  and 
it  is  neceflary  to  extract  the  ftone,  an  incifion  muft  ba 
made  into  the  urethra,  by  beginning  the  cut  at  the  under 
part  of  the  fcrotum  immediately  to  one  fide  of  the  feptum, 
and  continuing  it  upwards  till  the  ftone  is  diftinCtly  felt, 
when  it  is  to  be  laid  bare  and  extracted  as  above  direCted. 
In  applying  the  dreflings  after  the  operation,  conduCt  them 
fo  as  that  the  fore  may  heal  firft  at  the  bottom ;  if  this 
is  not  duly  attended  to,  the  parts  below  will  be  filled  with 
matter,  or  perhaps  with  urine,  and  thus  very  troublefome 
finufes  may  be  formed.  In  females  the  urethra  is  fliort, 
and  dilates  readily,  fo  that  ftones  rarely  are  detained  in  it  2 
but  when  they  do,  they  generally  may  be  turned  Out  by 
pafiing  the  end  of  a  blunt  probe  behind  them,  and  then 
pulling  forward :  or  if  this  does  not  fucceed,  the  end  of 
the  urethra  may  be  flit  a  little  way  fo  as  to  admit  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  pair  of  forceps  by  which  the  ftone  may 
be  extracted.  Befides  this,  there  are  obftruCtions  formed 
in  the  urethra  from  many  other  caufes,  fuch  as  caruncles,; 
ftriCtures,  &c.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  140 — 188. 

URETKRELMINTHICA.  Ischuria.  A  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  from  worms  in  the  urethra. — 

URETHRITICA.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  urethra.— 

URETHROHYMENODES.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine 
from  a  membrane  obftruCting  the  urethra. — 

URETHROLITHICA.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from 
a  ftone  in  the  urethra.— 

URETHROPHLEGMATICA.  A  fuppreflion  of 
urine  from  mucus  obftruCting  the  urethra. — 

URETHROPYICA.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from 
pus  obftruCting  the  urine. — 

URETHROMBOIDES.  A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from 
grumous  blood  obftruCting  the  urine.  See  Ischuria. 

URINA.  The  urine.  It  is  a  fluid  which  is  fecreted 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  conveyed  by  the  ureters 
to  the  bladder,  and  from  thence  it  is  difcharged  from 
the  body  through  the  urethra.  It  is  fo  acrid  and  dif- 
pofed  to  putrify,  that  if  retained  long  in  the  bladder  it 
endangers  the  patient’s  life.  When  fuppreffed,  it  has  been 
known  to  pafs  through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin.  The  hid¬ 
den  difeharge  of  fome  fluids  after  fwallowing  them  hath 
caufed  fome  to  imagine  that  there  is  fome  fliorter  paflage 
to  the  bladder  than  through  the  kidneys}  but  though  dif¬ 
ficulties  attend  this  circumftance,  fome  of  the  molt  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  profeflion  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  urine  is 
fecreted  by  the  fame  veffels. 

Many  are  the  figns  which  different  authors  have  pointed 
out  in  the  urine ,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  different  ftates 
of  the  body }  but  Dr.  William  Hebbcrden  well  obferves 
that  this  excretion  affords  the  practitioner  but  little  ufeful 
information. 

The  appearances  obferved  in  the  urine  at  the  crifis  of 
acute  difeafes  are  generally  included  in  the  three  follow¬ 
ing,  viz.  the  nubes  or  nubecula :  it  is  when  a  cloud,  as 
it  were,  is  difful’ed  through  the  urine  after  it  hath  flood  a 
while  in  a  glafs }  the  enaeoremata,  or,  as  the  Latins  call 
it,  the  fublimationes,  fufpenfa,  or  fublimia,  which  is, 
when  the  cloud  finks  a  little,  leaving  the  urine  above, 
fomewhat  tranfparent }  and  laftly,  the  hypoftafis,  or  as 
the  Latins  name  it,  the  lubfidentia  lubjeCla,  or  fedimenta, 
a  which 
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which  is  when  the  whole  cloud  falls  and  makes  a  thick 
fediment  at  the  bottom. 

Urine  contains  a  peculiar  fait,  called  microcofmic  fait, 
and  which  is  found  no  where  but  in  urines  ;  marine  fait ; 
and  if  diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  not  only  the  volatile 
fait,  and  empyreumatic  oil,  common  to  animal  matters, 
but  alfo  a  peculiar  kind  of  phofphorus.  Urine  is  ufed  in 
fundry  arts. 

See  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  left.  32.  Fordyce’s  Elements, 
part  i.  p.  16 — 18.  Profper  Alpinus’s  Praefages.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  too  copioufly  difcharged,  fee 
D  1  abetes  ;  it  is  alfo  fometimes  difficultly  palled  or  to¬ 
tally  fupprefled,  fee  Ischuria-,  it  is  fometimes  mixed 
with  blood,  and  in  fome  inftances  it  is  involuntarily  dif¬ 
charged. 

Bloody  urine.  Urematuria.  Hippocrates  obferves 
that  if  pure  blood  is  copioufly  and  fuddenly  difcharged 
without  pain,  it  flow's  from  the  vafcular  fubftance  of  the 
kidneys  j  but  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is  fmall,  of  a 
blackiffi  colour,  and  efpecially  if  there  is  pain,  or  heat, 
or  both,  during  or  after  the  difcharge,  it  proceeds  from 
the  bladder.  When  ruptures  of  the  veffels  in  the  bladder 
happen,  the  fymptoms  are  fevere,  fuch  as  intenfe  pains, 
fainting,  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  low,  fmall,  frequent 
pulfe,  naufea,  anxieties  of  mind,  and  cold  fweats.  If  a 
rough  Hone  wounds  the  ureters,  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
back,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  water.  A  Hone 
in  the  bladder  fometimes  caufes  this  diforder,  and  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  vi.  is  an  inftance  of  a  worm  in 
the  bladder  fometimes  producing  this  difeafe.  Ccelius 
Aurelianus  fpeaks  of  a  fpecies  of  fnemorrhoids  difcharg- 
ing  blood  with  the  urine :  and  it  is  fometimes  obferved 
both  in  young  and  aged  men  that,  on  a  ceflation  of  the 
haemorrhoids,  blood  paffes  with  the  urine.  Hoffman  ob¬ 
ferves  that  fometimes  an  haemorrhage  happens  from  the 
veffels  of  the  bladder,  or  rather  of  its  fphintter,  diftended 
and  opened  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  luemorrhoidal 
veffels :  in  this  cafe,  the  flux  is  periodical,  a  retenfion  of 
the  blood  occalions  a  pain  about  the  pubes,  the  blood  drops 
away  fometimes  without  u)rine  and  is  never  equally  mixed 
with  the  uriney  as  that  always  is  whifch  comes  from  a  higher 
fource.  Some  aged  women  who  live  luxurioufly  after  the 
ceflation  of  their  menfes,  have  their  urine  often  mixed.with 
blood.  In  putrid  fevers  this  is  a  frequent  fymptom,  from 
the  diffolution  of  the  blood.  Strong  purges,  too  forcing 
diuretics,  or  other  caufes  of  fpafms  in  the  belly,  are  alfo 
caufes  of  bloody  urine .  Bloody  urine  is  always  fympto- 
tnatic. 

The  urine  fometimes  appears  to  be  bloody  when  there 
is  no  blood  difcharged  with  it ;  this  is  known  by  ft-raining 
it  through  a  linen  cloth,  for  if  it  is  bloody,  the  cloth  will 
be  tinged,  but  otherwdfe  not. 

Bloody  urine  ffiould  be  diftinguiffied  from  bloody  dif- 
charges  in  a  gonorrhoea,  from  that  fpecies  of  piles  which 
flow  into  the  urinary  paffages  ;  and  critical  difcliarges  of 
the  blood  in  the  urinary  paffages  fhould  be  diftinguiffied 
from  thofe  that  are  not  fuch. 

When  bloody  urine  is  mixed  with  pus,  there  is  an  ulcer 
fomewhere  in  the  urinary  paffages.  All  difcharges  of 
bloody  urine  are  to  be  feared,  though  thofe  from  hemor¬ 
rhoids  the  leaft  fo;  but  the  moft  dangerous  are  thofe 
from  ulcers  and  from  wounds  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
Haemorrhages  from  the  kidneys,  and  from  the  fphintter 
of  the  bladder  are  often  critical  and  falutary,  and  return 
at  certain  intervals.  In  plethoric  men,  both  young  and 
old,  from  the  omiffion  of  cuftomary  venefettion  or  from 
hemorrhoidal  obftruttions  in  women  of  eighty,  who  were 
hale  and  of  high  life,  who  had  negletted  to  fupply  by 
bleeding,  the  evacuations  which  nature  had  made  for¬ 
merly  from  the  uterus,  thefe  difcharges  continue  for  a 
confiderable  time,  in  no  fmall  quantity,  without  any  ill 
confequence :  yet,  though  at  firft  they  may  appear  falu¬ 
tary,  from  their  fupplying  other  evacuations,  they  are  far 
from  being  without  danger,  from  gradually  wafting  the 
ftrength,  &c. 

When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  when  a  fupprefled 
fanguine  excretion  is  the  caufe,  bleed,  and  keep  the  bowels 
lax.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to,  or  acftual  inflammation, 
frequent  draughts  of  an  infufion  of  linfeed  may  be  taken, 
and  fmall  portions  of  nitre  may  be  diffolved  in  each  draught 
juft  before  it  is  drank.  The  uva  urfi  is  efteemed  a  fpe- 
cific,  but  other  medicines  of  the  aftringent  kind  ihould 


not  be  ventured  on.  The  natron  vitriolatum  may  Be  re¬ 
peated  in  dofes,  to  procure  gentle  evacuations,  every  of 
every  other  day.  When  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  is  the 
caufe,  reft  fhould  be  indulged ;  as  much  manna  may  be 
taken  twice  a  week  in  a  pint  of  whey  aS  will  pafs  off  rea¬ 
dily  by  ftool,  and,  if  need  be,  an  anodyne  may  be  taken 
after  the  operation.  When  the  difcharge  is  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  or  the  ureters,  an  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  wild  car¬ 
rot  is  of  lingular  benefit.  See  Daucus  Creticus;  If 
fupprefled  hamiorrhages  produce  this  diforder,  bleed  and 
give  aloetics.  When  a  putrefcence  in  the  blood  and  juices 
are  attendant,  the  bark  with  the  dilute  vitriolic  acid  will 
be  the  neceffary  means  of  relief.  When  ulcers  are  fufi* 
petted  in  any  of  the  urinary  pafi’ages,  give  fuch  medicines 
and  dirett  fuch  liquors  for  the  common  drink  as  fheathe 
acrimony.  See  Hoffman’s  Rat.  Med.  Syft.  Cullen’s  Firft 
Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.  edit.  4.  London  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  282.  Wallis’s  Sydenham. 

Incontinence  of  urine.  This  diforder  may  be 
occafioned  by  pregnancy,  a  palfy  in  the  fphintter  of  the 
bladder,  a  weaknefs  in  the  fphintter  of  the  bladder  from 
hard  labour,  or  from  a  violent  extrattion  of  a  ftone  through 
the  urethra,  perforation  in  the  bladder,  a  ftone  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  wounds  on  the  head,  a  laceration,  or  a  relaxation  of 
the  fufpenfory  ligament  of  the  bladder,  See. 

The  moft  frequent  caufes  are,  a  weaknefs  or  palfy  in 
the  fphintter  of  the  bladder,  in  which  cafes  a  blifter  is 
generally  a  fuccefsful  remedy  -,  it  fhould  be  placed  on  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  os  facrum,  and  may  be  kept 
open  fome  days  by  means  of  the  ung.  cantharidis.  If 
the  fphintter  of  the  bladder  is  relaxed  from  the  extrattion 
of  a  ftone,  it  ufually  recovers  fpontaneoufly  5  however, 
fome  mildly  aftringent  medicine  may  be  applied.  When 
this  diforder  is  obferved  in  children,  it  is  fometimes  re¬ 
lieved  by  drinking  an  infufion  of  ftrawberry  leaves,  and 
rubbing  the  pubes  with  rettified  fpirits  of  wine.  When 
pregnancy  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  muft  wait  until  after 
delivery.  When  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  produces  this  dif¬ 
order,  lithotomy  fometimes  relieves,  but  cannot  be  trufted 
to,  for  fometimes  it  proves  a  caufe  of  this  diforder  when 
before  it  had  no  exiftence.  See  Hoffman’s  Rat.  Med. 
Syft.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Jnq.  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  See  Enuresis.  London  Med. 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  417.  vol.  vii.  p.  416.  White’s  Surgery, 
P-  378. 

URINiE  ARDOR,  fee  Dysuria; - Simulators , 

fee  Acceleratores  Urin.e. 

URINARIA.  SeeLiNARiA;  Dens  Leonis. 

URORRHCEAS.  The  urine  palling  from  the  urethra 
through  fome  erofion  of  the  perimeum. 

URTICA.  The  nettle.  Boerhaave  mentions 
eight  fpecies,  but  none  of  them  obtain  in  the  prefent 
prattice,  though  the  common  ftinging  and  the  fpecies 
called  white  Archangel  are  ftrongly  recommended :  the 
firft  for  checking  internal  haemorrhages,  and  the  lecond 
for  moderating  the  fluor  albus.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  ufed  externally  to  ftimulate  paralytic  limbs,  in  order 
to  recover  fenfe  and  motion.  The  College  of  Edinburgh 
orders  the  urtica  dioica  or  urtica  foliis  oppofitis  oblongo 
cordatis,  racemis  geminis,  amends  cylindricis,  Linn. 
The  COMMON  NETTLE.  For  that  called  alba—iners — 
mortua ,  fee  Lamium  Album  ; — Iners  magna  foetidijjima, 
fee  Galeopsis  ;  —  Lafieay  fee  Lamium  maculatum. 

Urtica  marina.  Sea  blubber.  It  fwims  on  the 
water,  being  a  round  compreffed  pellucid  fubftance,  re- 
refembling  jelly,  with  red  veins  interfperfed.  Its  virtues 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  lepus  marinus. 

URTICARIA.  ?  Called  alfo  febris  urticata  uredo.  The 

URTICATA.  1  ACUTE  nettle-rash.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  places  this  genus  of  difeafe,  in  the  clafs  locales,  and 
order  exanthemata.  He  obferves  that  all  agree  that  it  is 
a  mild  difeafe,  feldom  requiring  the  ufe  of  remedies.  It 
is  generally  fufficient  to  obferve  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  temperature  that  is  neither 
hot  nor  cold.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

URUCU.  See  Achiotl. 

USNEA  CRANII  HUMANE  Moss  of  a  dead 
man's  skull.  It  is  different  from  the  mofs  on  ftones  and 
trees,  but  is  often  found  on  the  bones  of  horfes,  &c.  It  is 
now  negletted  as  a  medicine.  See  Mu  sc  us  Arboreus. 

UTERARIA.  Uterine  or  hysteric  med  icines. 
Thefe  are  of  three  forts,  viz.  the  emmenagoga,  arifto- 
-'lecftja,  and  ecbolica. 


UTERI 
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tTTERI  HiEMORRHAGIA.  Excessive  menses. 
See  Menorrhagia. 

UTERUS.  The  womb;  called  alfo  ager  naturte 
hyjicra,  matrix ,  mctra ;  utriculus .  The  uterus  is  fituated 
between  the  bladder  and  the  reftum  ;  it  is  covered  with 
the  peritoneum,  which  comes  from  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder,  afcends  up  the  fore  part  of  the  uterus ,  from 
thence  over  the  fundus,  down  the  pofterior  fide,  and  fo 
to  the  reftum.  On  each  edge  of  the  uterus  this  pofitiori 
of  the  peritoneum  forms  a  broad  duplicature,  which  is 
extended  on  each  fide,  more  or  lefs,  direftly  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a  fort  of  mem¬ 
branous  partition  between  the  anterior  and  pofterior  halves 
of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  and  then  is  continued  loofely 
with  the  peritoneum  on  the  fide  of  the  pelvis  ;  thefe  two 
duplicatures  are  called  the  ligamenta  lata:  the  laminae  of 
which  are  connefted  by  a  cellular  membrane,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  tubse  Fallopianas,  the  ovarise,  and  part  of  the 
fpermatic  veffels,  and  thofe  which  go  to  the  uterus ,  alfo 
the  ligamenta  rotunda,  and  the  nerves.  The  uterus  is 
rather  triangular  in  its  fhape,  the  fundus  is  almoft  a  ftrait 
line,  the  two  fides  approaching  each  other,  makes  it  nar¬ 
row  where  the  cervix  begins,  then  it  grows  larger,  then 
narrow  again  at  the  os  tincie,  which  is  received  into  the 
vagina.  The  infide  of  the  uterus  is  fmooth ;  at  the  upper 
part  the  uterus  is  very  vafcular,  at  the  fides  and  below  it 
is  white.  The  cervix  uteri3  on  each  fide,  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  parts  by  a  ridge,  whence  the  fibres  go  off  in 
the  manner  of  a  feather.  At  each  angle  of  the  fundus 
we  may  introduce  a  briftle  into  the  beginning  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  which  go  into  a  tortuous  manner,  and 
terminate  at  the  ovaria  in  an  irregular  round  jagged  ex¬ 
tremity,  where  their  diameter  is  about  one  third  of  an 
inch ;  this  fringe  is  called  morfus  diaboli,  and  is  hung 
upon  a  membrane  like  the  mefentery,  between  the 
doublings  of  which  the  veffels  run  to  the  tubes.  The 
tubes  are  not  fmooth  internally,  but  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  longitudinal  rugje  placed  clofe  upon  one  another. 
See  Ovarii  and  Tuba:  Fallopianje."  The  uterus 
is  furnifhed  with  blood-veffels  from  the  hypogaftrics  and 
the  fpermatics.  The  fpermatics  rife  as  in  the  male,  and 
when  they  get  to  the  pfoas  mufcle,  they  pafs  upon  the 
ligamenta  lata,  and  go  to  the  tubje  Fallopianje,  the  ovaria, 
and  the  uterus.  On  the  fides  of  the  uterus  the  hypogaf¬ 
trics  pafs  to  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thefe  anaftomofe  with 
the  fpermatics ;  they  run  in  a  ferpentine  manner.  The 
fpermatics  are  nvoftly  above,  and  the  hypogaftrics  below. 

See  De  Graaf  de  Mulierum  Organis  Generation!  In- 
fervientibus.  Window’s  Anatomy.  Haller’s  Phyfiology, 
left.  34  and  35. 

UTRICARIA.  See  Nepenthes. 

UTRICULUS.  Se«  Uterus. 

UTRIFORMIS  ABSCESSUS.  See  (Edemosarca. 


UVA.  See  Staphiloma. 

Uva  gruina.  Crane  berries.  They  arc 
brought  from  New-England,  and  are  reckoned  antifeor- 
butic. 

-  Ursi.  Bear’s  wiiortle  berry,  bear’s 

whorts,  or  bear’s  bilberries.  It  is  the  arbutus  uva 
urji,  i.  e.  arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  fol.  integer- 
rimis,  Linn.  The  bear-berry  strawberry-tree.  It 
is  alfo  called  vaccaria-vaccinia.  The  plant  is  an  evergreen 
trailing  fhrubby  one;  it  hath  many  fmall,  oblong,  oval 
leaves,  monopetalous  white  flowers,  with  a  fiefh-coloured 
edge,  cut  into  fivefeftions ;  the  berries  are  red.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  common  red  wort-lpufh,  from  which  it  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  more  oblong,  and  by 
the  flower  having  ten  ftamina,  and  the  berry  five  feeds ; 
whefeas  the  flower  of  the  common  whortle  hath  only  eight 
ftamina,  and  the  berry  often  twenty  feeds.  It  is  found 
on  the  fnowy  hills  in  Auftria  and  Styria,  but  more  plen¬ 
tifully  in  Sweden,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  is  alfo  found  in  Scotland. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterilh  aftringent  tafte,  without 
any  remarkable  fmell,  at  leaft  when  dry ;  they  are  cele¬ 
brated  by  Dr.  Haen,  in  nephritic  and  calculous  com¬ 
plaints*  and  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffages,  in  which  cafes 
3  fs.  of  the  powder  was  taken  falling,  or  two  or  three 
times  in  a  day.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  many  in  moderating 
the  pain  which  often  attends  calculous  complaints ;  but 
in  other  refpefts  hath  not  yet  been  attended  with  thofe 
advantages  in  England,  for  which  it  is  fo  ffrongly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  juft  named  profeflor.  Dr.  Cullen 
has  found  it  very  powerful  for  relieving  the  fymptoms  of 
calculus.  Mat.  Med.  See  Med.  Muf.  vol.  1.  n.  13. 

-  Pass  A.  A  grape  dried  in  the  fun,  the  fruit  of 

the  vitis  vinifera.  Linn.  See  Vitis.  For  that  called 

Crifpa ,  fee  Grossularia; - Lupina,  fee  Herba 

Paris; - Marina ,  fee  Cauda  Equina. 

UVEA.  So  the  pofterior  lamina  of  the  iris  hath  been 
called  ;  fome  called  the  choroid.es  by  the  name  of  uvea, 
and  the  coloured  part  they  called  iris.  The  ancients 
called  it  uvea,  becaufe  they  obferved  it  to  be  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  an  unripe  grape  in  grazing  animals,  for  they 
chiefly  diflefted  brutes.  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  iris  a  circular 
mufcle.  See  Aciniformis. 

UVERO.  See  Guaibara. 

UVULA.  It  is  alfo  called  cion ,  gar  par  eon,  columella, 
columna  oris ,  gurgulio,  inter feptum.  1  rom  the  middle 
part  of  the  palatum  molle,  the  uvula  hangs  down  into 
the  throat,  afting  as  a  valve,  by  means  of  whofe  different 
aftions  we  can  breathe  either  through  the  mouth  or 
the  nofe.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  conical  Ihape,  and  is 
glandulous. 

UVULARIA.  See  Hippoglossum, 

UZIFUR.  SeeADROP. 
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VACCA  MARINA.  See  Manati. 
VACCARIA.  SeeUvAURsi. 

VACCINIA.  A  name  for  ieveral  forts  of  the 
vitis  id  tea,  alfo  of  the  uva  urji ;  for  that  called  Alba , 

fee  Mespilus.  fruct.  nigro  ; - Nubis  vulgaris , 

fee  Cham^morus; - Palu/lris,  fee  Oxycoccus. 

VAGA.  An  erratic  kind  of  intermitting  fever,  re¬ 
turning  at  more  than  ten  days  from  each  fit. 

VAGI  NERVI.  See  Par  Vagum. 

VAGINA.  In  botany  it  is  the  fheath  or  covering 
of  a  bud.  In  anatomy  called  alfo  caulis.  It  is  the 
naffage  from  the  external  pudenda  to  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus.  Its  courfe  is  upward  and  backward ;  its  inlide  is 
very  vafcular  and  villous,  and  the  villi  are  very  full  of  vef- 
fels  and  nerves.  The  vagina  is  contracted  at  its  orifice 
by  the  fphinCter  vaginte ,  and  in  its  whole  length  by  the 
levator  ani.  Each  "fide  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  va¬ 
gina  is  covered  externally  by  a  thin  broad  expanfion  of 
veffels  called  the  plexus  retiformis  ;  thefe  two  planes  run 
down  each  fide  of  the  clitoris  behind  the  nymphae,  and 
likewife  cover  the  urethra  like  a  collar  before  they  are 
fpread  on  the  vagina  ;  this  plexus  is  capable  of  being 
ereCted,  and  in  coitu  it  is  comprefled  by  the  fphinCter 
vagince,  which  is  contrived  for  the  greater  pleafure.  The 
vagina  is  a  flefhy  membranous  tube,  which  lies  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  reCtum,  is  incurvated,  hath  the  turn  of 
the  bones  as  the  uterus  hath,  is  collapfed  and  comprefled 
between  the  bladder  and  the  reCtum.  The  ftruCture  of 
the  vagina  is  very  vafcular ;  on  its  infide  it  is  very  rugous. 
It  is  commonly  reckoned  mufcular.  The  vagina  is  fome- 
times  too  narrow;  this  maybe  either  natural  from  original 
conformation ;  or  accidental,  in  confequence  of  difeafe. 
Cicatrices  may  be  formed  from  a  laceration  after  fevere 
labour;  in  confequence  of  ulceration,  erofion,  &c.  Pre¬ 
ternatural  conftriCHons  may  be  induced  from  the  ufe 
of  flyptic  applications,  or  fumigations.  The  cure  may 
be  attempted  by  emollient  fomentations,  as  by  the  fleams 
of  warm  water  directed  to  the  parts  ;  and  by  introducing 
a  fmall  tent  of  comprefled  fpunge.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  knife :  though,  m  the  Ample  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  this  expedient  is  feldom 
neceflary,  and  the  attempt  is  often  attended  with  the 
utmoft  danger ;  therefore  fhould  never  be  determined  on 
until  every  other  method  hath  failed.  The  dilatation, 
which  was  previous  to  impregnation,  has  very  often  been 
accomplished  by  labour  pains,  Sometimes  there  is  a  na¬ 
tural  defeft,  fo  that  the  vagina  is  either  imperforated 
altogether,  or  a  foramen  only  remains  iuflicient  to  trani- 
mit  the  menftrual  blood.  If,  from  a  coalition  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vagina ,  the  paffage  be  entuely  fhut  up,  an 
attempt  to  force  it  would  be  vain.  The  onfice  in  the 
latter  cafe  will  afford  a  proper  direftion  for  the  knife ; 
but  the  operator  mull  be  cautious  not  to  miflake  the  ure¬ 
thra  for  the  paffage  into  the  vagina.  When  the  vagina 
is  impervious  altogether,  the  uterus  has  been  fometimes 
found  wanting. 
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Flefhy,  fungous,  or  polypous  tumors  arife  from  all  parts 
of  the  vagina.  They  happen  to  women  at  every  period  of 
life,  but  moll  frequently  towards  the  decline.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  proceed  from  an  obflru£lion  of  the  fmall  glands  of 
the  parts,  and  are  lefs  or  more  difficult  to  difcover  or  re¬ 
move,  as  their  origin  is  low  or  high  in  the  vagina .  Their 
texture  is  various ;  fometimes  they  are  tender  and  mucila-* 
ginous,  like  thofe  in  the  nofe ;  at  other  times  firm  and 
lolid,  like  a  wen ;  fometimes  their  bafes  are  very  confider- 
able ;  though  they  generally  adhere  by  a  fmall  neck.  They 
fometimes,  like  fcirrhi,  continue  indolent  for  many  years  ; 
and  are  alfo  liable  to  degenerate  into  fcirrhus  and  cancer. 
In  their  mildefl  flate,  they  are  attended  with  perpetual 
flillidicium  from  the  vagina,  and  fometimes  with  profufe 
and  dangerous  floodings.  Carefully  diltinguifh  betwixt 
thefe  tumors  and  hernise,  or  prolapfus  uteri.  &c.  Polypi, 
when  curable  by  an  operation,  may  generally  be  removed 
by  ligature;  a  fafer  method  than  cutting,  as  they  are  of¬ 
ten  fupplied  with  large  blood-veffels.  For  .fixing  the  li¬ 
gature,  the  finger's  of  the  operator  will  be  fometimes  fuffi- 
cient.  When  this  method  fails,  Dr.  Hunter’s  needle,  or 
M.  Levret’s  double  canula,  for  applying  and  fixing  the  li¬ 
gature  over  the  tumor,  are  the  moft  fimple  and  fuccefsful 
expedients.  M.  Levret’s  inflrument  is  a  piece  of  flexible 
gold  or  fiver  wire,  palled  through  a  double  hollow  probe 
in  the  form  of  a  noofe :  this  is'  to  be  conveyed  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  and  carried  over  the  tumor,  till  it  reaches  the  bafe. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  mull  be  gently  drawn,  or  it  mull  be 
twilled  round  as  tight  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear ;  the 
canula  muft  afterwards  be  fixed  to  the  thigh,  and  the  wire 
tightened  every  day  as  it  flackens.  Thus  the  circulation 
in  the  tumor  is  flopped,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the 
polypus  will  drop  off.  In  fixing  the  ligature,  the  opera¬ 
tor  mult  be  cautious  not  to  miflake  the  tubercle  of  the  os 
tincae  for  the  polypous  tumor.  See  Hamilton’s  Outlines. 
This  name  vagina  is  given  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
to  the  capfula  GliJJbnii ,  which  is  called  vagina  portae.  A 
coat  of  the  tefles  is  called  vaginalis  tunica  (fee  Testes); 
and  this  name  is  given  alfo  to  a  coat  of  the  cefophagus 
and  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

VALANIDA.  See  Balanda.  i 
VALERIANA.  Valerian.  Boerhaave  enumerates 
thirteen  fpecies.  In  warmer  countries  the  fort  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  set  wall,  or  of  great-gar¬ 
den-valerian,  is  preferred;  but  in  colder  climates 
the  befl  is  the  valeriana  fylveftris  major  of  Cafp.  Bauhine; 
it  is  alfo  called  phu  Diofcoridis,  and  great  wild  vale¬ 
rian.  Valeriana  officinalis, \t\valeriana phu, vel  valeriana 
major,  foliis  omnibus  pinnatis,  floribus  triandris,  Linn, 
Great  wild  valerian.  It  is  a  plant  with  channelled  flalks. 
the  leaves  in  pairs,  each  leaf  is  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  long,  narrow,  fharp-pointed  fegments,  indented 
about  the  edges,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a  mid¬ 
dle?  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  producing 
on  the  tops  of  the  flalks  umbel-like  clufters  of  fmall 
mouopetalous  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  June,  and 

8  S  •  July, 
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July,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  Tingle  tiaked  feed, 
winged  with  down  •,  the  root  tonfifts  of  tough  firings, 
with  numerous  fmall  threads  matted  together,  ifiuing 
from  one  head,  of  a  duflcy  brownifh  colour  approaching 
to  olive.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  dry  moun¬ 
tainous  places. 

Valerian  roots  when  dry  have  a  flrong  and  grateful 
odour,  rather  a  difag reeable,  warm,  Jntterifh,  fubacrid 
tafte  ;  the  ftrengfh  of  their  fmell  and  tafte  are  the  only 
marks  of  their  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs.  Thefe  roots 
have  often  a  difagreeable  fmell  from  the  urine  of  cats*, 
and  fometimes  there  are  a  mixture  of  the  roots  of  a 
fpecies  of  crowfoot  amongft  them,  but  on  chewing  them 
they  are  fomewhat  cauflic,  and  thus  they  are  difcovered. 
Thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  at  a  proper  feafon ;  and  pro¬ 
perly  preferved  or  they  become  inert. 

As  a  medicine  thefe  roots  are  an  excellent  antifpaf- 
modic  in  nervous  difeafes,  and  take  a  place  amongft  the 
mildeft  of  the  fetids.  The  powder  hath  been  extolled 
in  epilepfies  for  which  end  3  ii.  of  it  are  given  three 
times  a  day. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  found  it  ufeful  in  epileptic,  hyfleric, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affe&ions.  It  feems  mod  ufeful 
when  given  in  fubftance,  and  in  large  dofes,  feldom  fo 
jn  infufion. 

The  powdered  root,  digefted  in  water,  or  in  fpirit  of 
wins,  impregnates  both  menftrua  ftrongly  with  the  fmell 
and  tafte  *,  water  diftilled  from  it  fmells  ftrong  of  the 
root,  but  no  eflenrial  oil  feparates,  though  feveral  pounds 
are  committed  at  once  to  the  Hill.  The  watery  extract 
is  ftrong,  difagreeably  fweetifh,  and  a  little  bitter  ;  the 
fpirituous  extraft  is  agreeable,  and  much  refembles  the 
root. 

The  root  is  the  beft  preparation,  and  when  its  flavour 
difgufts,  the  mixture  of  a  little  mace  renders  it  more 
agreeable.  Next  to  the  powder,  a  ftrong  tinfture  made 
with  a  proof  fpirit  is  to  be  chofen.  The  College  of 
Phyficians  of  London  order  two  tindlures  of  valerian 
made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Tlnctur a  Valeriana.  ''Tin Bure  of  Valerian . 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian  in  coarfe  powder 
four  ounces  *,  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints ;  digeft 
with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

TlNCTURA  Valerians  Volatilis.  Volatile  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  V alerian. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  four  ounces  ;  com¬ 
pound  fpirit  of  ammoniac,  two  pints;  digeft  for  eight 
days  and  ftrain.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  This  tindlure, 
made  doubly  ftrong  with  the  root,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  the  above  cafes,  and  a£ls  fuddenly,  aad  effedlually. 
If  to  lb  i.  of  this  tincture,  J  ii.  of  the  diluted  vitriolic 
acid  is  added,  it  proves  an  ufeful  remedy  in  thofe  head- 
achs  which  affe£t  the  ftudious,  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
and  relieves  many  flatulent  and  fpafmodic  fymptoms. 
See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Lewis’s  Materia  Med. 
Med.  Muf.  vol  i.  no.  vii.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica.  It  is 
alfo  a  name  for  the  laBuca  agnlna\  a  fpecies  of  pole- 
monium ,  of  the  nardus  celtica ,  a  fpecies  of  eruca. 

VALERIANELLA.  Small  valerian.  It  is  a 
plant  which  refembles  the  valerian,  and  grows  in  warm 
places.  Boerhaave  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  but  they  are 
not  noticed  in  the  prefent  pra&ice.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for 
laBuca  agnlna. 

VALERIANELLOIDES.  An  American  plant  de- 
fcribed  by  Boerhaave,  but  no  medicinal  properties  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  it. 

VALERI ANTHEMUM.  See  Rapunculus  vale- 
rianoides  caruleus  umbellatus. 

VALGUS.  Bow  or  bandy-legged.  The  legs 
bending  outward.  Some  children  are  bove -legged  from 
their  birth  ;  others  become  fo  from  fetting  them  on  their 
feet  too  early.  The  tibia  of  fome  is  crooked,  the  knees 
of  others  are  diftorted  from  a  fault  in  the  ancle  ;  the  feet 
of  fome  are  turned  inwards,  thefe  are  called  vari ;  and 
in  others  they  turn  outwards,  they  are  called  valgl.  The 
beft  method  of  preventing  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  chil¬ 
dren,  is  to  exercife  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by 
dancing  or  tolling  them  about  in  one’s  arms,  and  not  fet¬ 
ting  them  much  on  their  feet,  at  leaft  not  without  pro¬ 
perly  fupporting  them :  if  the  diforder  attends  at  the 
birth,  or  iucreafes  after  it  is  begun,  apply  emollients, 
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then  boots  of  ftrong  leather,  wood,  Sec.  as  requir¬ 
ed,  to  difpofe  the  crooked  legs  gradually  to  a  proper 
form ;  or  other  inftruments  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  boots, 
which,  when  not  too  eoftly,  are  ufually  to  be  preferred. 
Slighter  inftances  of  thefe  diforders  yield  to  careful  nurf- 
ing  without  inftruments.  See  Hildanus,  Le  Clerc,  So- 
lingen,  and  Heifter’s  Surgery.  Alfo  the  word  Cyllos. 

VALLONIA  fee  ASgylops. 

VALLUM.  Supercilium.  The  eye-brow. 
Alfo  a  fpecies  of  bandage. 

YALVA,  from  valves ,  folding  doorsi  A  VALVE.  It 
is  any  thing  that  opens  and  Ihuts  over  the  mouth  of  a 
teflel.  In  anatomy  it  is  a  membrane  which  opens 
certain  veflels  to  admit  the  blood  or  other  fluid,  and 
which  {huts  again  to  prevent  is  returning. 

Valva  nobilis.  See  Cor. 

VALVULA  coeci  ; — coli  ; — ilii.  See  Colon. 

Vaevula  conniventes.  They  are  loofe  circular 
folds,  chiefly  in  the  fmall  inteftines  towards  the  llomach, 
and  are  productions  inwards  of  the  villous  coat ;  their 
ttfe  is  to  mix  the  chyle  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice, 
and  to  retain  the  chyle  that  it  may  not  efcape  the  lac- 
teals. 

Valvula  palati.  See  Palatum  molle. 

VALVULUS.  See  Ilia<?a  PasSio. 

VANILLA,  alfo  called  banilla,  banilas,  aracus  arc - 
maticus.  Vanelloes.  They  are  the  fruit  of  a  climbing 
plant  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  They  are  only  ufe'd 
to  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  chocolate :  but  they  are 
greatly  extoBed  for  their  efficacy  in  cheering  the  fpirits 
of  melancholy  perfons.  See  Med.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  342, 
&  c. 

VARACA.  See  Jaca  Indica. 

VARICELLA.  The  chicken-pox,  called  alfo  va¬ 
riola  lymphatica.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  pyrexke  and  order  exanthematae.  He  defines 
it  to  be,  a  fynocha.  After  a  moderate  fever  fpots  break 
out,  which  fomewhat  referable  the  puftules  of  the  fmall-- 
pox,  but  hardly  advance  to  fuppuration  ;  thefe  eruptions* 
after  a  few  days,  dry  away  in  feales,  without  leaving 
any  mark  behind  them.  See  Med.  Tranfac.  vol.  hart, 
xvii.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 7 1. 

VARICIFORMES  PARASTATzE.  They  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  epididymides,  and  are  veflels  fo  called  be- 
caule  they  appear  full  of  flexures  and  contortions,  like 
the  varices,  for  the  better  elaboration  of  the  femen. 

VARICOSA  CORPOR.A,  fee  Sterm atica  Vasa. 

VARICOCELE.  It  is  a  vavicefe  difteBfion  of  the 
veins  of  the  ferotum  ;  which  in  this  ftate  form  a  tumor 
of  hard  knotty  inequalities,  feldom  attended  with  pain, 
and  in  general  productive  of  no  inconvenience  except 
what  arifes  from  its  bulk.  In  order  to  the  relief  of  this 
diforder,  it  may  be  treated  as  the  cirjocele,  which  fee ; 
alfo  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  Pott’s  Works,  4to, 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  334. 

VARICULA.  A  diminutive  of  varlx.  Thus  M.  A, 
Severinus  calls  an  intumefcence  of  the  veins  in  the 
tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  caufed  by  black 
blood. 

VARIOLA.  The  small  pox.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexhe  and  order  exan¬ 
themata.  It  is  an  acute,  eruptive,  infedlious  difeafe,  of 
its  own  kind ;  it  is  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
which  terminates  by  fuppuration,  in  cuticular  puftules; 
it  is,  in  a  natural  way,  ufually  completedby  three  diftinct, 
continual,  fymptomatic  fevers,  viz.  the  fever  of  depu¬ 
ration,  which  is  nervous ;  of  fuppuration,  which  Is  aT- 
dent ;  and  of  retroceffion,  which  is  putrid.  The  firft: 
account  we  have  of  this  diforder  was  writ  by  Rhazes, 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  his  defeription  of  it  was  fo  complete,  that 
little  or  nothing  was  added  to  it  for  five  hundred  years 
after :  he  alfo  ufed  the  cool  method  in  the  management  of 
it.  Rhazes  fays  that  Aai'on,  an  Alexandrian  phyfician, 
was  the  firft  who  deferibed  it,  and  that  he  writ  A.  D. 
622.  The  next  to  Rhazes  was  Sydenham ;  he  obferved 
that  the  flower  the  eruption  the  more  favourable  the 
difeafe  was  ;  he  admirably  deflpibes  it,  and  improved  the 
management  of  it  in  the  firft  period,  that  is,  to  the  fixtli 
or  feventh  day,  when  the  fecondary  fever  came  on;  at 
this  period  he  obferved  that  on  a  fudden  the  pulfe  became 
regular,  and  all  the  puftules  were  out  all  over  the  body, 
the  urine  was  well  coloured,  or  thick,  the  eyes  cool  and 
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free  from  the  fiery  luftre  which  was  obfervahlc  before  5 
that  the  fecondary  fever  came  on  by  degrees  at  the  firft, 
but  foon  the  eyes  are  inflairied  and  watery,  a  delirium 
comes  on,  the  urine  is  pale,  the  pulfe  quick  and  hard, 
throat  fore,  &c.  and  here  he  takes  the  patient  out  of 
bed,  and  orders  cool  air ;  the  patient’s  feet  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  an  opiate  to  be  given  and  repeated  as 
required  until  the  rage  is  abated.  The  next  was  Hel- 
vetius,  who  obferved  the  ufefulnefs  of  purging  when  the 
fatal  fymptoms  came  on,  which  Sydenham  had  remarked 
in  the  laft  ftage;  and  Dr.  Freind  introduced  the  pradtice 
in  England.  Boerhaave  ftill  advances,  with  refpedt  to 
the!  nature  and  management  of  the  f mall-fox ;  he  ventured 
to  rdftrain  the  too  fudden  eruption  of  the  pultules,  and 
commends  the  attempt  to  cure  the!  / mall-pox  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  fuppuration  to  come  on.  The  next  to  Boer¬ 
haave  was  Dr.  Thompfon  •,  he  obferves  the  propereft 
method  of  reckoning  the  time  of  the  eruptions  continu¬ 
ance,  their  fuppuration,  and  that  as  circumftances  attend, 
thefe  vary  ;  alfo  that  the  fwelling  of  the  face,  and  the 
fpitting  at  the  turn,  are  bell  kept  up  by  moderating  the 
fever.  Many  other  judicious  and  ufeful  obfervations 
have  alfo  appeared,  but  they  are  almoll  fuperfeded  by  the 
pradlice  of  inoculation. 

When  the  / mall-pox  is  epidemical*  it  ufually  begins 
about  the  vernal  equinox.  .  Sydenham  obferves  that  when 
it  is  irregular  and  dangerous  it  begins  fooner,  as  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February.  Boerhaave  fays  that  if  it  arifes  in  a 
place  where  it  hath  been  fix  years  abfent,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  January  or  February,  the  following  fummer 
will  be  attended  with  a  fatal  kind  ;  but  if  it  firft  appears 
in  May,  it  will  be  of  a  gentle  kind. 

Sydenham  divides  the  Jmall-pox  into  the  diftindl  and 
the  Confluent  kinds;  the  diftindl  is  when  the  puftules  do 
not  touch  each  other :  the  confluent  are  when  the  puftules 
more  or  lefs  run  into  one  another.  Dr.  Mead  divides 
them  into  the  fimple  and  malignant ;  the  Ample  is  when 
the  fymptoms  are  mild,  the  fuppuration  kindly,  and  at 
laft  the  puftules  fall  off  in  dry  fcabs  ;  the  malignant  is 
when  the  fever  is  great,  the  puftules  advance  but  flowly, 
and  do  not  fuppurate  well,  and  the  other  fymptoms  are 
violent. 

As  Sydenham  excels  in  his  defcription  of  this  difeafe, 
fo  as  that  Boerhaave  fays,  “  Sydenham’s  book  is  the  only 
one  worth  reading  on  the  [mall-pox ;  his  account  of  it 
in  its  rife,  progrefs,  fpecies,  and  termination,  here  fol¬ 
lows.  The  diftina  fmall-pox  begins  with  a  chillinefs  and 
{hivering,  which  is  immmediately  followed  by  extreme 
heat,  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  vomiting,  and 
in  adults  a  tendency  to  fweat;  this  laft  is  not  obferved 
in  children;  pain  juft  under  th e  [crobiculus  cordis,  if  it 
is  but  gently  prefled  with  the  hand,  fleepinefs  and  ftupor 
particularly  in  children,  and  fometimes  convulfions, 
which  laft,  if  they  happen  after  dentition  is  completed, 
you  may  always  fufpea  the  fmall-pox  to  be  juft  approach¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  eruptions  appearing  in  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards  generally  verify  the  prognostic ;  fo  that,  for  in- 
fiance*  if  a  convulfion  fit  attacks  a  child  over  nighty  as 
it  ufually  happens,  the  [mall-pox  appear  in  the  morning 
following ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  fmall-pox 
immediately  fucceeding  fuch  fits,  throws  out  large  erup- 
tions,  but  they  are  of  a  mild  kind,  and  rarely  confluent. 
Thefe  are  almoll  all  the  fymptoms  that  accompany  this 
difeafe  in  the  beginning,  and  they  generally  precede  the 
eruption  of  the  puftules,  but  where  the  blood  is  of  a 
loofer  texture,  and  fo  eafily  admits  of  a  change,  it  fome¬ 
times  happens  that  the  feparation  is  performed  by 
degrees,  without  any  confiderable  ficknefs  before  the 
expulfion  of  the  matter  {hews  itfelf  by  the  eruption  of 

TheP  diftindt  [mall-pox  comes  out  moftly  on  the  fourth 
dav,  inclufive  from  the  beginning  of  the  illnefs,  and 
fometimes  a  little  later,  but  felaom  fooner,  at  which 
time  the  fymptoms  are  ufually  much  abated,  or  even  go 
quite  off,  fo  that  the  patient  thinks  himfelf  pretty  well ; 
but  grown  perfons  are  fo  inclined  to  fweat,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  prevented,  however  lightly  they  are  covered, 
and  this  difpofition  continues  until  the  puftules  begin  to 
ripen,  and  then  vanifhes  fpontaneoufly ;  this  fwcating 
forefhews  a  diftinct  fort.  The  eruptions  proceed  nearly 
as  follows :  pale  red  puftules,  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
fmall  pin,  fliew  themfelves  here  and  there  on  the  face 
firft,  or  on  the  neck  and  breaft,  afterwards  on  the  body, 


and  during  this  ftage  of  this  difeafe  the  throat  is  affedled 
with  a  forenefs,  that  increafes  as  the  puftules  arife, 
which  growing  every  day  fuller,  inflame  the  lkin  and 
flfefli  of  the  neighbouring  parts;  for  about  the  eighth  day 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  puftules  that  appeared  before  of  a  pale  white 
begin  to  grow  red,  and  fwell  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber  of  the  puftules,  with  a  throbbing  pain  of  thofe  parts, 
which,  continually  increafing,  cccafiions  the  inflammation 
and  fwelling  above  mentioned,  fo  that  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  the  eye-lids  are  fo  filled  and  diftended,  as 
fometimes  to  make  the  patient  blind;  and  this  tumor 
looks  like  a  fhining  inflated  bladder  drawn  over  them. 
The  blindnefs  comes  on  fooner  if  a  great  number  of 
puftules  fix  on  the  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  ; 
immediately  after  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fingers  fwellj 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  eruptions.  The 
puftules  on  the  face,  that  until  this  day  were  fmooth 
and  red,  now  grow  rough  and  whitifh,  which  indeed  is 
the  firft  figil  of  a  beginning  fuppuration,  and  they  like- 
wife  gradually  difeharge  a  yellow  matter,  in  colour  re- 
fembling  a  honey-comb.  The  inflammation  of  the  hands 
and  face,  in  the  mean  time,  come  to  its  height,  caufes 
the  fpaces  between  the  eruptions  to  look  of  a  pretty 
florid  colour,  like  a  damallc  role  ;  and  the  more  mild  and 
genuine  the  fmall-pox  is,  fo  much  more  the  eruptions, 
and  their  intermediate  fpaces  approach  this  colour.  As 
the  puftules  in  the  face  appear  rougher  and  yellower 
every  day  as  they  ripen ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of 
the  hands,  and  other  parts,  appear  fmoother,  and  not  fo 
white.  On  the  eleventh  day,  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling  manifeftly  abate,  and  the  eruptions,  both  of  the 
face  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  being  come  to  their  ma¬ 
turity  and  juft  bignefs,  which  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  pea, 
they  dry  and  fcale  off,  and  in  this  kind  of  fmall-pox, 
ufually  quite  difappear  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day ; 
lut  the  eruptions  on  the  hands  being  generally  more  ob- 
ftinate  than  thofe  of  the  other  parts,  and  yet  frelh  and  ■ 
white,  remain  a  day  or  two  longer.  Thofe  on  the  face 
and  body  dry  and  fcale  off,  but  thofe  on  the  hands  burft, 
and  fo  vanifh.  The  puftules  on  the  face  are  fucceeded 
by  a  feurf,  or  branny  feales,  and  thofe  fometimes  by  pits, 
or  marks ;  for  when  the  puftules  firft  fall  off,  the  lkin  is 
fmooth,  but  thofe  feales  coming  on  and  falling  off  alter¬ 
nately,  do  at  length  make  thofe  pits :  yet  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  this  diftindt  fort  leaves  no  marks  behind. 

The  confluent  fmall-pox  is  attended  with  the  fame 
fymptoms  in  common  with  the  diftinft  fort ;  but  they 
are  all  more  violent,  particularly  the  fever,  anxiety,  fick¬ 
nefs,  vomiting,  and  the  pain  in  the  back,  by  which  you 
may  fotetel  that  the  confluent  fort  are  approaching.  The 
patient  is  not  fo  ready  to  fweat  in  this  fort,  but  a  loofe- 
nefs  fometimes  precedes,  and  continues  a  day  or  two 
after  the  eruption,  which  is  not  ever  obferved  in  the 
diftindt  kind.  The  confluent  fort  generally  comes  out 
on  the  third  day,  fometimes  earlier,  but  rarely  later ; 
and  the  fooner  the  puftules  come  out  before  the  fourth 
day,  the  more  they  run  together :  however,  though  to 
fpeak  in  general,  the  confluent  kind  fcarce  ever  appear 
fo  late  as  the  fourth  day,  yet  fometimes  the  eruption 
may  be  deferred  by  fome  violent  fymptoms  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day;  e.  g.  1  ft.  Sometimes  a  {harp  pain  in  the 
loins  refembling  a  fit  of  the  ftone.  2d,  A  pain  in  the 
fide  like  that  in  a  pleurify.  3d,  A  pain  in  the  limbs  like 
that  in  a  rheumatifm.  4th,  A  pain  in  the  ftomach,  at¬ 
tended  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting.  In  thefe  cafes, 
which  indeed  rarely  happen,  the  fpots  are  retarded,  and 
they  alfo  foretel  great  danger.  Though  the  fymptoms 
accompanying  this  difeafe  in  the  beginning  of  the  diftindt 
kind,  go  off  immediately  after  eruption,  it  neverthelefs 
happens  much  otherwife  in  the  confluent  kind,  in  which 
the  fever,  and  other  fymptoms,  afflidt  the  patient  for 
feveral  days  after  the  puftules  appear.  Sometimes  this 
fort  comes  out  like  the  eryfipelas,  and  fometimes  like  the 
meafles,  from  which  it  is  next  to  impofiible  diredtly  to 
diftinguifh  them  by  external  appearances  ;  but  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  different  time  of  the  eruption  in  thefe  difeafes, 
and  other  circumftances,  which  from  their  refpedtive  hif- 
tories  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly,  you  will  be  able  to 
diftinguifh  them.  As  the  diftemper  increafes,  the  puf¬ 
tules,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  face,  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  the  diftindt  kind,  but,  running  together,  appear 
at  firft  like  a  red  bladder,  covering  the  whole  face,  and 
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t Raking  it  fwell  fooner  than  in  the  diftin£l  fort,  and  at  laft  I 
they  appear  like  a  thin  white  pellicle  clofely  adhering  to 
the  face,  and  riling  a  little  higher  than  the  furface  of  the 
Ikin.  After  the  eighth  day,  this  pellicle  grows  gradually 
tougher,  as  appears  by  the  touch,  and  inclines  to  a  brown, 
and  not  to  a  yellow  colour,  as  in  the  diftindl  kind.  The 
roughnefs  and  colour  of  the  ikin  daily  increafes,  until  at 
length  the  pellicle  falls  off  in  large  feales ;  but  when  the 
difeafe  hath  been  fevere,  it  ufually  flicks  to  fome  parts  of 
the  face  till  after  the  twentieth  day.  The  more  violent  the 
fmall-pox  proves,  the  nearer  the  eruptions,  as  they  ripen, 
incline  to  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  longer  they  are  in 
falling  off,  if  left  to  themfelves;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  lei's  they  run  together,  the  yellower  they  grow,  and 
the  fooner  they  fcale  off.  When  the  pellicle,  which  co¬ 
vers  the  face,  firft  falls  off',  it  leaves  no  roughnefs  behind, 
but  it  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  branny  feales  of  a  very 
corrofive  nature,  which  not  only  make  larger  pits  than  the 
di Hindi  kind  generally  do,  but  alfo  much  disfigure  the 
face  with  unfeemly  fears  -,  and  in  the  confluent  kind,  if  the 
difeafe  hath  been  very  violent,  the  fkin  of  the  fhoulders 
and  back  fometimes  fcale  off,  leaving  thefe  parts  bare.  In 
the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  eruptions  on  the  hands  and 
feet  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  parts,  and  are  gra¬ 
dually  lefs,  as  they  approach  the  body.  Peculiar  to  the 
confluent  fmall-pox  is  a  falivation  in  adults,  and  aloofenefs 
in  children  ;  the  former  never  fails  to  attend,  the  latter 
rarely.  The  fpitting  begins  as  foon  as  the  irruption  ap¬ 
pears,  and  fometimes  a  day  or  two  after ;  the  matter  is 
at  firft  thin,  and  eafily  and  plentifully  expectorated  ;  but 
towards  the  eleventh  day  the  faliva  becomes  vifeous,  and 
is  railed  with  difficulty;  the  patient  is  thirfty,  coughs 
often  while  he  drinks,  and  the  liquor  flies  out  of  his  nof- 
trils,  and  from  this  day  the  falivation  generally  Hops, 
though  fometimes  but  very  rarely:  after  it  hath  ceafed 
entirely  for  a  day  or  two,  it  returns  again.  On  the  fame, 
i.  e.  the  eleventh  day,  the  fwelling  of  the  face,  and  the 
fpitting  begin  to  abate,  but  then  the- hands  commonly 
fwell,  or  at  leaf!  ought  fo  to  do.  A  loofenefs  does  not 
feize  children  fo  foon  as  a  falivation  does ;  but  whenever 
it  begins,  if  it  is  not  flopped  by  art,  it  attends  through¬ 
out  the  difeafe.  In  both  the  diftindl  and  the  confluent 
fort,  the  fever  rages  moft  from  the  beginning  to  the  time 
of  the  eruption,  after  which  it  abates,  and  continues 
much  more  moderate,  until  the  fuppuration  begins,  which 
being  finifhed,  it  goes  off  entirely.  Again,  when  the 
difeafe  proves  violent,  the  patient  hath  a  kind  of  fit  to¬ 
wards  the  evening;  at  which  time,  elpecially,  the  moft 
dangerous  fymptoms  arife,  and  rage  moft  feverely. 

As  to  the  prognoftics  of  this  diforder  it  is  ufually  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  danger  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  puftules  on  the  head,  and  particularly  on  the  face. 
If  many  puftules  are  on  the  body,  and  but  few  on  the 
face,  the  danger  is  fmall ;  but  though  few  are  on  the  bo¬ 
dy,  if  there  are  many  on  the  face,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  which  attends  in  the 
beginning,  but  ufually  goes  off  at  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  continues  through  the  feveral  llages  of  the  dif- 
temper,  it  leaves  a  diforder  in  the  head  after  the  fmall-pox 
difappears,  and  fometimes  a  gutta  ferena  is  the  effedl. 
Bloody  urine,  and  a  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs, 
are  ufually  fatal  fymptoms  ;  but  a  convulfion  fit  preced¬ 
ing  the  eruption  in  children,  and  a  fweating  coming  on 
in  adults,  are  tokens  of  the  diftindl  and  mild  fort. 

The  principal  indication  in  the  management  of  the 
fmall-pox  is,  to  prevent  the  too  hafty  affimilation  of  the 
variolous  matter  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe ;  but  as 
the  greateft  advantages  attend  the  treating  of  patients 
who  labour  under  this  diforder  from  natural  infedlion, 
as  thofe  are  treated  in  whom  it  is  artificially  introduced, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  diredlion  therein  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  inoculated  Jmall-pox,  and  to  the  authors 
referred  to  in  the  conclufion  of  this  article. 

Of  the  Small-Pox  by  inoculatioh.  Sydenham  prac- 
tifed  in  the  prefent  cool  method  of  treating  the  fmall-pox, 
and  writ  in  defence  of  the  fame.  Boerhaave  propofed, 
as  already  obferved,  to  cure  the  fmall-pox  rvithout  per¬ 
mitting  a  fuppuration.  In  1 7 1 3,  Dr.  Woodward  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  which  gave  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  ino¬ 
culating  th q  fmall-pox  in  Conftantinople.  In  1721,  George 
I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  confented  that  a  trial  fhould  be 
made  on  leven  condemned  criminals,  and  fuccefs  attend¬ 
ing  the  experiment,  fame  of  our  nobility  were  inoculated 


and,  in  172.2,  fome  of  the  royal  family  followed  their  ex- 
ample.  In  three  years  after,  447  people  were  inoculated 
in  England,  of  whom  only  nine  died.  In  172  7,  Neu 
mann  writ  in  the  German  language  on  the  fmall-pox  by 
inoculation ;  but  fome  favoured  and  others  oppofed  its 
progrefs ;  and  the  pra&ice  was  but  little  encouraged, 
until  the  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Sutton  led  him  into  the  pre¬ 
fent  improved  method  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox , 
and  of  treating  thofe  who  are  the  fubjetls  of  it.  But 
that  benevolence  which  accompanied  the  fagacity  in  doc¬ 
tor  (now  baron)  Dimfdale,  led  him  to  teach  the  world 
the  art  of  relieving  themfelves  from  the  terrors  of  that 
difeafe  which  Sydenham  deferibes  as  above.  His  prefent 
method  of  inoculating  for  the  fmall-pox  is  the  ftandard 
of  pradlice,  and  his  plan  is  here  purfued  as  the  moft 
complete  on  the  fubjedl. 

It  hath  been  quellioned  by  fome,  whether  or  no  the 
genuine  fmall  pox  was  conveyed  by  inoculation  ?  But 
there  is  in  reality  much  more  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that 
a  contagious  fubftance  fhould  propagate,  inftead  of  its 
own,  another  difeafe.  Dr.  De  Haen,  amidft  all  his 
oppofitions  to  inoculation,  never  fuppofed  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  fmall-pox  produced  any  difeafe  but  the  fmall- 
pox  itfelf. 

As  to  whether  the  matter  for  inoculation  be  from  pa¬ 
tients  labouring  under  this  diforder  received  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  or  in  the  natural  way,  experience  does  not  manifeft 
any  difference  ;  nor  does  it  fignify  whether  the  matter  is 
taken  from  a  mild  kind,  or  from  the  more  virulent  fort. 
The  crude  matter  received  from  the  place  of  inoculation 
before  the  patient  fickens,  fuffices  for  this  operation. 
The  advantage  of  inoculation  depends  more  on  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  conftitution  than  on  the  kind  of  matter 
which  may  be  conveyed  by  it;  and  the  next  advantages 
to  a  proper  habit  are,  the  mode  of  the  diforder’s  being 
communicated,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  patient 
whilft  it  is  prefent. 

The  principal  advantages  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox 
are,  that  the  puftules  can  be  made  to  be  fewer  in  the 
face;  the  marks  on  the  face  are  not  fo  deep  from  the 
inoculated  as  from  the  natural  fmall-pox  j  the  fecondary 
fever  rarely  follows  inoculation ;  meafures  can  be  taken 
to  provide  againft  the  violence  of  the  future  fever,  and 
other  fymptoms;  the  loathfomenefs  and  the  difficulty  of 
managing  this  difeafe  is  greatly  leflened,  from  thofe  which 
attend  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  It  is  probable  that  the 
infedlion  being  received  in- a  vital  part  in  the  natural 
way  may  have  more  violent  effects  than  when  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  extremities. 

The  fubjefts  of  inoculation  are  thofe  of  every  age.  If 
an  exception  is  admitted  againft  any,  it  is  during  the 
firft  two  years  after  the  birth  of  infants,  or  until  they 
have  cut  their  teeth;  for  until  then  their  irritable  frames 
render  them  fufceptible  of  violent  effedls  from  flight 
caufes.  Old  age  is  no  obje£lion,  the  aged  are  ufually 
moft  fecure  from  danger.  Infants  are  proper  fubjedls, 
from  their  birth  to  the  time  ‘that  their  teeth  begin  to 
trouble  them ;  and  when  detention  is  over,  the  vigour 
of  the  child’s  health  will  always  determine  for  or  againft 
the  operation. 

Conftitutions  of  moft  kinds  admit  of  inoculation  with 
fafety.  The  fcrophulous,  fcorbutic,  arthritic,  the  cor¬ 
pulent,  and  even  the  intemperate,  all  do  well.  Thofe 
who  labour  under  acute  or  critical  difeafes,  or  in  whom 
are  fymptoms  of  great  debility,  fhould  be  treated  with 
proper  means  for  the  recovery  of  health  previous  to  their 
being  inoculated. 

In  general,  the  temperate  feafons  are  preferred;  but 
the  only  exceptionable  one  is,  the  hot  months  in  fum- 
mer,  though  cold  conftitutions  are  fafely  inoculated  in  the 
warmeft  weather.  When  inflammatory  or  putrid  dif¬ 
eafes  prevail,  they  are  unfriendly,  and  during  their  con¬ 
tinuance,  inoculation  fhould  not  be  admitted. 

The  beft  preparation  is,  to  produce  a  healthy  ftate  of 
the  body.  If  the  health  is  perfedl,  preparation  is  ufe- 
lefs;  if  defective,  it  muft  be  reftored.  That  peculiar 
dil'pofition  on  which  a  mild  fmall-pox  depends  is  yet  un¬ 
known;  an  healthy  one  comes  the  neareft  to  it;  and 
could  that  be  afeertained,  perhaps,  that  is  the  quid  dc- 
fideratum. 

In  th t  fmall-pox  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  ufually 
the  principal  lource  of  our  care,  and  that  method  which 
reduces  and  maintains  the  vis  vitse  near,  or  rather  below 
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■die  medium  of  perfedf  health,  wliilft  it  guards  againft 
danger,  fupports  the  patient’s  vigour,  and  enables  him  to 
furmount  the  morbid  attack. 

Before  the  patient  is  inoculated,  a  due  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  ftate  of  his  body*  and  to  the  removal  of  fuch 
fymptoms,  &c;  as  may  embarrafs  or  endanger.  The  diet 
ihould  be  of  the  cooling  vegetable  kind,  and  fuch  as  tends 
to  keep  the  bowels  lax  and  promotes  the  urinary  difcharge. 
Whatever  is  the  particular  diet,  full  meals  is  not  to  be 
allowed  until  fuppuration  begins,  and  then,  as  well  as 
after  the  eruptions  are  fallen  off,  a  gradual  return  to  the 
ufual  diet  is  molt  proper.  Animal  food  and  cordial  li¬ 
quors  are  only  to  be  ufed  if  needful  for  fupporting  the 
ftrength  and  {pints  of  the  patient,  and,  when  admitted, 
great  care  is  required  not  to  exceed  thefe  intentions  in 
their  ufe. 

The  patient  corifidered  as  a  proper  fubjedt,  inoculate 
him,  and  in  the  evening  give  as  much  calomel  mixed  with 
I- 1 6th  part  of  the  emetic  tartar  as  will  gently  move 
the  belly,  and  in  the  morning  affift  its  operations  with  as 
much  natron  vitriolatum,  or  other  fuitable  purging  me¬ 
dicine,  as  will  procure  three  ot  four  evacuations :  re¬ 
peat  thefe  every  fecond  night  and  morning,  until  the 
fymptoms  of  eruption  appear.  Mercury  feems  to  be  ef- 
teemed,  by  fome,  fpecific  in  the  [mall-pox ,  and  maybe  given 
fo  freely  as  to  affedd  the  gums  and  excite  a  general  ptyalifm. 
When  infants  at  the  bread  are  inoculated,  the  nurle  may 
take  the  medicines  above  prefcribed.  When  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  at  the  pundture  is  too  little,  increafe  the  dofe  of  the 
calomel,  for  then  it  both  promotes  the  inflammation 
there  and  accelerates  the  general  eruption. 

To  communicate  the  infedtion,  the  variolous  matter 
muft  be  introduced  into  a  fenfible  part ;  and,  as  the 
fmalleft  fenfible  quantity  of  variolous  matter  fuffices  to 
produce  the  [mall-pox,  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  of  a  lan¬ 
cet  may  be  dipped  in  the  ferum  that  ouzes  from  a  punc¬ 
ture  made  in  any  patient  for  producing  the  [mall-pox,  or 
in  a  variolous  puftule,  and  then  introduced  into  the  flcin, 
juft  deep  enough  to  wound  it  j  bfft  it  is  not  neceflary 
that  blood  fhould  be  difcharged.  The  needle,  or  lancet, 
dipped  in  the  variolous  matter,  will  fuffice  feveral  days 
after  for  communicating  the  infedtion.  One  pundture 
may  fufhce,  but  generally  one  is  made  in  each  arm,  any 
where  above  the  elbow. 

Inflammation  about  the  pundture  is  a  fure  fign  of  in¬ 
fedtion  having  taken  place  ;  but  this  cannot  be  difcerned 
if  either  an  incifion  is  made,  or  any  dreflings  are  applied 
where  the  infedtion  was  communicated:  therefore,  the 
pundture  being  made,  leave  it  to  heal,  or  to  whatever 
may  occur  in  confequence  of  the  infedtious  pundture. 
By  making  a  pundture  only  we  may  obferve  the  progrefs 
of  the  infedtion  and  fubfequent  difeafe ;  befides,  no  fore, 
abfcefs,  nor  mortification,  follows  the  pundture,  as  is 
obferved  when  incifions  are  made. 

If  a  perfon  happens  to  receive  the  infedtion  by  inocu¬ 
lation  and  in  the  natural  way  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  which 
was  received  by  a  wound,  operating  fooneft,  deftroys  the 
difpofition  in  the  body  to  be  affedted  by  the  natural  in¬ 
fedtion.  The  progrefs  of  the  infedtion  is  obferved  as 
follows:  about  the  pundtifred  part,  and  from  thence,  a 
juft  prognoftic  is  ufually  formed  of  the  future  ftate  of 
the  diftemper,  and  thus  future  inconveniences  may  be 
guarded  againft ;  fometimes  the  effedt  of  the  infedtion 
is  obferved  in  a  few  hours  after  the  patient  is  inoculated, 
by  fharp  pains  darting  up  the  fhoulder,  when  the  punc¬ 
ture  is  made  in  the  arm,  a  {hivering  through  the  body, 
a  red  tumor  on  the  arm,  or  a  fmall  riling  where  the 
matter  was  applied;  but  moft  frequently  it  obferves  the  fub¬ 
fequent  order.  Suppofe  the  infedtion  to  have  been  com¬ 
municated  in  the  morning,  though  it  takes  effect,  nothing 
is  obferved  on  that  day.  On  the  fecond  day,  if  the  punc¬ 
ture  is  viewed  with  a  lens,  an  orange-coloured  ftain  is 
obferved  about  its  edges,  and  they  feem  to  contraft; 
fometimes  the  pundture  inflames  on  the  firlt  or  fecond 
day,  and  then  vanilhes  witnout  any  further  effedt ;  in 
this  cafe,  if  the  patient  had  not  the  fmall-pox  before,  ex¬ 
cept  the  pundtured  part  becomes  tumid  as  well  as  in¬ 
flamed,  and  alfo  fuppurates,  or  is  attended  with  uneafi- 
nefs  in  the  axillary  glands,  the  efficacy  of  the  infedtion 
remains  doubtful,  and  after  a  few  days  the  operation 
may  be  repeated.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  an  hard- 
nefs  may  be  perceived  where  the  pundture  was  made,  an 
itching  is  felt  there,  and  generally  a  flight  inflammation 
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is  alfo  obfervdd.  On  the  fixth  day,  there  is  generally  a 
pain  and  ftiffnefs  felt  in  the  axilla,  which  continues  un¬ 
til  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day.  This  is  a  favourable  fymp- 
tom ;  it  foretels  the  near  approach  of  the  eruption,  and 
denotes  a  favourable  progrefs  through  the  whole  of  the 
difeafe.  Pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  with  ftiffnefs  un¬ 
der  the  arms,  are  among  the  certain  proofs  that  the  in¬ 
fedtion  hath  taken  place;  Oil  the  feventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  eruptive  fymptoms  appear,  fuch  as  flight  remitting 
pains  in  the  head  and  back,  ftiffnefs  in  the  arm-pits,  tran- 
fient  fiiiverings,  alternate  heats,  &  c.  which  continue 
more  or  lefst  until  eruption  is  completed:  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  arm  fpreads,  and  little  puftules  are  begun  there 
which  increafe  in  fize  as  the  difeafe  advances.  On  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day  an  efflorefcence  furrounds  the  punc¬ 
ture,  and  fometimes  extends  half  way  round  the  arm ;  the 
larger  this  efflorefcence  is,  the  fewer  are  the  puftules 
ufually;  when  it  accompanies  the  eruption,  the  fever 
and  other  uneafy  fymptoms  fubfide,  and  all  difficulty  and 
danger  is  at  an  end.  As  foon  as  the  eruptive  fymptoms 
are  perceptible;  give  a  dofe  of  calomel  with  the  emetic 
tartar  as  above,  and  a  few  hours  after  give  a  dofe  of  the 
natron  vitriolatum,  and  thus  for  the  moft  part  all  is  done 
that  is  required  from  medicine. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  none  of  the  fymptoms  on 
the  arm  appear  before  the  eighth  day,  and  then  the  in¬ 
flammation,  & c.  about  the  pundture  rife  fuddenly  :  this 
late  appearance  of  fymptoms  is  generally  regarded  as  fore¬ 
telling  an  untoward  difeafe,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
cafe.  Mr.  Sutton  repeats  the  evacuations  from  the  time 
of  infedtion  to  this  time,  fo  as  that  no  longer  appearances 
of  the  rigid  fibre  remains;  and  obferves,  that  when  the 
lkin  is  hot  and  dry,  repeated  dofes  of  falts  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  mercurial  medicine. 

Among  the  favourable  fymptoms  are,  an  orange-co¬ 
loured  ftain  about  the  edges  of  the  pundture  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  day,  an  itching  there  in  two  or  three  days,  a  kind 
of  vefication,  without  much  inflammation,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  days,  a  pain  and  ftiffnefs  in  the  axilla,  the  foon- 
er  the  better,  but  if  on  the  fixth  day  it  js  well;  the  large 
efflorefcence  about  the  pundture  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
day  or  fooner ;  an  hardnefs  which  fpreads  from  the  punc¬ 
ture  as  from  a  centre,  and  to  the  touch  forms  ftar-like 
points,  and  when  the  part  inflamed  on  the  arm,  rifes  as 
it  were  to  an  apex  with  a  little  dry  fcab  on  it. 

The  lefs  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  purplilh  inftead 
of  a  red  coloured  inflammation  about  the  pundture,  a 
narrow  deep  red  circle  furrounding  the  pundture,  and 
when  the  incruftation  about  the  pundture  becomes  de- 
prefled  and  concave  in  the  middle; 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  a  fever  being  manifeft,  a  dofe 
of  calomel  and  the  purging  falts  muft  be  given.  The 
higher  the  fever,  the  more  numerous  are  the  eruptions ; 
at  this  time,  if  the  fever  runs  high,  give  the  febrifuge 
fpirit  in  cold  water,  as  diredted  in  the  article  Febr is, 
or  give  the  ftibiated  nitre  in  water,  for  common  drink, 
and  let  the  patient’s  thirft  determine  the  quantity ;  ex- 
pofe  the  patient  to  the  cold  air.  As  foon  as  by  the 
above  means,  or  by  the  ufe  of  other  acidulated,  or 
cooling  liquors,  a  perfpiration  appears  on  the  lkin,  let 
the  drink  be  tepid  baum  tea,  or  other  agreeable  fmall 
liquor.  This  cooling  method  muft  be  urged  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  particular  pa¬ 
tient.  In  this  fituation,  though  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
walk,  he  may  be  carried  out  ipto  the  air,  whatever  be 
the  weather,  and  this  though  he  be  {hivering  in  a  rigor, 
cold  water  muft  be  given  for  drink  if  the  patient  re¬ 
quires  it ;  the  aged  and  feeble  may  be  allowed  white 
wine  whey.  Thus  either  alarming  fymptoms  or  a  large 
crop  of  puftules  are  prevented.  As  to  the  heat  or  cold 
to  which  the  patient  is  fubjedted,  that  degree  which  ia 
moft  agreeable  to  his  fenfation  is  the  proper  one.  In 
cafe  of  great  ficknefs,  langour,  delirium,  efpecially  if 
attended  with  a  weak  pulfe,  cordials  may  be  allowed  ; 
repeat  them  as  the  pulfe  and  other  circumftances  re¬ 
quire. 

When  the  eruption  is  completed,  and  the  ftate  of 
maturation  is  begun,  allow  the  patient  a  little  broth, 
veal,  mutton,  or  jelly,  and  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  fome 
fmall  vinous,  or  malt  liquor.  Some  tender  conftitutions 
indeed  require  at  this  time  to  be  kept  in  bed,  and  to  be 
fupplied  with  a  cordial  and  nourifhing  diet. 

Whether  the  cooling  or  the  cordial  method  is  purfued, 
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the  heat  of  the  body  fhould  be  kept,  ns  nearly  as  may_be, 
to  that  of  health  ;  the  languid  may  require  to  have  more 
heat  preferved  than  .is  neceflary  in  the  robuft,  and  it  may 
be  obierved  that,  as  the  cool  method  is  to  prevent  the  too 
great  abundance  of  eruptions  being  formed  on  the  Ikin, 
fo  when  they  are  determined  there  and  fixed,  a  moderate 
heat  is  required  to  perfect  them;  fo  a  regard  to  heat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ends  expected  from  it,  is  to  be  the  rule 
of  management. 

During  the  ftate  of  maturation  opiates  are  not  ne- 
ceifary,  except  there  are  great  pain  and  reftleffnefs ;  and 
if  an  opiate  is  adminiftered,  a  clyfter  Ihould.  accompany 
it;  for  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fmall-pox ,  a 
lax  belly,  and  °a  free  difeharge  by  urine,  are  efTentially 
neceffary. 

Whether  the  fmall-pox  are  produced  in  the  natural  or 
the  artificial  way,  the  violent  and  dangerous  fyrnptoms 
are  from  either  an  ardent  or  a  putrid  fever  attending ; 
and  an  attention  to  the  methods  propofed  in  thofe  difor- 
dsrs,  as  they  are  applicable  here,  \Vill  enable  the  prafti-* 
tioner  to  proceed  properly  when  they  attend  this  com¬ 
plaint. 

On  the  fmall-pox ,  fee  Wallis’s  Sydenham.  Stacks 
Tranflat.  of  Mead’s  Oifc.  on  the  Small-pox.  Huxham 
on  the  Small-pox.  Thom  foil’s  Enquiry  into  the -Origin, 
Sec.  of  the  Small-pox.  Tilfot’s  Pradficai  Obfervations  on 
the  Small-pox.  Brooke’s  Pra&ice  of  Phyfic.  And  on  the 
inoculated  fmall-pox ,  fee  Kirkpatrick  and  Dimfdaie.  For 
particular  obfervations,  fee  Percival  on  the  Advantages 
and  Difiidvantages  of  Inoculating  Children.  Blake’s  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Surgeon  on  Inoculation.  Alfo  Baker,  Burges, 
Matty,  Watfon,  Glafs,  Bromfield,  Gatty,  Chandler, 
Cullen’s  Fir  ft  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  423. 

Variola  cholerica.  See  Morbilli. 

- - Discreta.  The  distinct  small-pox.— 

- Japonica.  The  confluent  small-pox. — 

• - Lymphatica.  See  Varicella. 

VARIUM,  os.  See  Cuboides. 

VARIX,  called  alfo  Ixia.  A  preternatural  diftenfion 
of  parts  of  the  veins  are' called  varices.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  tumores. 
Sometimes  varices  are  formed  in  the  legs,  and  are  lo  large 
and  troublefome  as  to  require  being  cut  away.  See  Gooch’s 
Treat,  on  Wounds,  p.  188.  Pregnant  women  frequently 
have  them  in  their  legs,  and  fo  have  thofe  in  whom  the 
liver  is  feirrhous.  Generally  a  tight  Locking,  or  fpiral 
bandage,  is  all  that  is  needful  for  relieving  the  inconve¬ 
niences  occafioned  by  this  complaint.  See  Heifter’s  Sur¬ 
gery.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  260.  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  125. 

VARUS.  ^A  pimple.  Alfo  called  by  the  Latins 
font  has.  Dr.  Cullen  places  thefe  as  a  variety  of  phlogofis 
phlegmone.  The  bacchla  or  gutta  rofacea,  he  confiders 
as  fynonymous  with  varus.  See  Gutta  Rosacea.  It 
alfo  fignifies  the  bending  inward  of  the  legs.  See  Val¬ 
gus. — Cyllos. 

VASA  PR2EPARANTIA.  The  spermatic 
cord. — 

Vasa  Brevia.  See  Splenic  a  Arteri  a. 

- Lymphatica.  See  Lymphs  Ductus. 

- Spermatica.  See  Spermatica  Corda. 

VASTUS  EXTERNUS.  ?The  crureus ,  th cvaflus  ex- 

Vastus  Internus.  S  ternus,  and  the  vajlus  inter¬ 
tills,  may  be  confidered  as  one  mufcle,  whofe  outer  part 
rifes  from  the  external  part  of  the  femur,  the  inner  part 
from  the  internal  part,  and  the  middle  from  the  anterior 
part,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround  the  whole  thigh, 
except  the  linea  afpera,  taking  its  origin  likewdfe  from  the 
furface  of  the  bone :  thefe  mufcles  join  the  tendons  with 
their  reffus. 

VEGETABILTS.  Vegetable.  Vegetables  are  thofe 
natural  productions  in  the  terraqueous  globe  which  have 
rife  and  growth,  but  not  fenfe,  as  trees,  herbs,  See.  The 
bodies  of  vegetables  are  of  a  regular  organic  ftruCture, 
analogous  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  animals  :  they  are 
furnilhed  with  a  variety  of  veflels,  for  receiving,  tranf- 
mitting,  and  perfpiring  different  fluids;  with  organs  too,  by 
which  the  aliment  they  imbibe  from  the  earth,  water,  or 
air,  is  changed  ftito  new  forms,  into  juices  peculiar  to  par¬ 
ticular  plants.  The  fubftances  naturally  contained  in  ve¬ 
getables ,  and  feparable  from  them  by  art,  are  gum,  refin, 
a  fuhtil  oil,  camphor,  a  grofs  oil,  a  faline  matter,  phlegm, 
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and  an  earth :  thefe  are  called  the  native  principles  of  ve* 
gctables-,  native,  becaufe  they  naturally  exift  in  plants; 
and  principles,  not  as  being  fimple,  but  as  it  is  by  thefe 
that  one  plant  differs  from  another,  and  that  each  exerts 
its  fpecific  power ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  further  refolved 
without  totally  deftroying  their  peculiar  qualities.  Va¬ 
rious  are  the  divifions  into  which  vegetables  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  whether  confidered  as  the  fubjeds  of  botany, 
or  of  medicine,  Sec.  and  numerous  alfo  are  the  prepara¬ 
tions  they  afford  to  pharmacy  and  other  branches  of  art, 
as  may  have  been  already  obierved  from  what  is  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  preceding  fneets.  Aroongft  a  variety  of 
other  preparations  of  the  vegetable  kind,  by  fermentation 
we  obtain  inflammable  or  vinous  fpirit,  ether,  malt  li¬ 
quors,  wines,  vinegars,  tartar,  Sec.  by  fire,  or  burning, 
are  procured  empyreumatic  oils,  fixed  vegetable  alkaline 
falts,  Sec. 

On  the  culture,  nutrition,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  of  vegetables , 
fee  Linmeus,  Malpighi,  Grew,  Hill,  Sec. 

VELAMENTUM  BOMBYCINUM.  The  interior 
foft  membrane  of  the  inteftines,  from  bombyx ,  a  Jilk- 
worm. 

VELUM  PUPILLAL  See  Pup  ill  ar  is  Mem- 

BRANA. 

VENA.  A  vein.  A  thin  ramifying  elaftic  tube, 
which  arifes  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  heart  or  in  the  liver.  The  blood  is  diftri- 
buted  all  over  the  body  by  two  arteries,  the  aorta,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery;  and  it  is  returned  by  three  kinds  of 
veins ,  viz.  the  vena  cava,  the  pulmonary  veins ,  and  the 
vena  portie. 

In  general  the  arteries  have  their  correfpondent  veins, 
fo  the  courfe  of  the  one  is  known  by  that  of  the  other.  . 

Veins  begin  where  the  arteries  end,  and  proceed  from 
the  branches  to  the  trunk,  making  a  conoid  figure,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  the  arteries  have  been  faid  to  do. 

The  extremities  of  the  arteries  in  the  brain  are  conti¬ 
nued  into  their  veins ,  whofe  trunks  vary  much  in  their 
continued  pofition  from  the  arteries,  thefe  entering  the 
brain  at  its  balls,  and  diftributing  themfelves  as  noted  in 
fpeaking  of  them ;  whereas  the  trunks  of  the  veins  are 
extended  on  the  furface  of  the  brain,  and  difeharge  their 
blood  into  the  longitudinal  finus  ;  nor  do  the  veins  of  the 
brain  accompany  their  arteries  at  their  ingrefs  as  in  other 
parts,  and  as  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  dura  mater  do. 

The  veins  which  are  fubject  to  frequent  compreffion 
from  the  a£ii.on  of  the  mufcles,  have  valves  which  open 
towards  the  heart;  in  all  the  veins  alfo  which  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  horizon^  excepting  thefe  of  the  uterus  and 
portje,  there  are  valves  with  their  mouths  towards  the 
heart;  thefe  valves  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins. 

Befides  the  deep  feated  veins  which  accompany  the 
arteries  in  the  extremities,  there  are  other  veins  more 
fuperficially  feated,  the  reafon  of  which  is,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  being  interrupted  by  the  aiftion  of  the 
mufcles  compreffmg  the  internal  veins. 

The  coats  of  the  veins  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  but  they  are  thinner,  being  compofed  of  fibres  in 
all  direftions,  they  bear  ftretching  better  than  the  artery, 
whofe  chief  ftrength  is  in  the  circular  fibres ;  the  coats  of 
the  veins  are  thicker  in  the  extremities  than  among  the 
vifeera,  particularly  the  faphama  is  of  a  remarkable  thick- 
nefe. 

The  capacity  of  the  veins  is  much  larger  than  the  arte¬ 
ries,  except  in  the  pulmonary  veffels,  where  the  four 
veins  taken  together  are  not  equal  to  the  artery.  See 
Winflow’s  Anatomy.  Haller’s  Phyfiology  of  the  Veins. 

Moft  of  the  veins  will  be  found  under  the  refpedlive 
names  which  they  bear — fome  not,  viz.  for  thofe  called 
Splenica  brachia,  mediana  bajilica,  fee  Basilica  VENA ; 
Vena  Medincnfis,  feeDRACUNCULi. 

VENiE  LACTEtT.  See  Lactea  Vasa. 

Venai-Sectio.  See  Phlebotomia. 

VENENUM.  Poison.  This  word  feems  to  be  a  re¬ 
lative  term  only ;  what  are  called  poifons,  have,  in  their 
refpedlive  inftances,  falutary  effcdls ;  they  injure  by  mif- 
application.  The  ancients  made  no  diftindlions  between 
poifons  and  medicines,  they  went  both  by  the  fame  name. 
In  our  day  we  are  ufed  to  confider  thofe  articles  which 
have  not  been  employed  with  any  falutary  effedb,  as  ab- 
folute  poifon ;  but  in  this  we  do  not  think  duly.  Again, 
we  annex  the  idea  of  poifon  to  thofe  things  which  pro¬ 
duce 
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ditce  their  ill  effie&s  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  of  whofe 
form  and  a£tion  we  are  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted. 
When  any  thing  a<£ts  mechanically,  though  it  deftroys^ 
we  never  rank  it  with  poifons ,  Things  that  kill  unavoid- 
cbly,  though  not  mechanically ;  things  that  are  of  a  fpe- 
cific  nature,  and  produce  ill  effedts;  thofe  injurious  things 
whofe  effects  are  relieved  by  fpecifics;  and  thofe  for 
which  we  have  no  cure,  are  all  called  poifons,  In  fhort,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  the  wordyw/ow,  perhaps 
impoffible.  Surely  that  alone  could  be  properly  called  a 
pot  forty  or  be  confidered  as  abfolutely  a  poifonous  fubftance, 
which  at  ail  times,  in  any  quantity,  and  on  all  occafions 
of  applying  it,  would  without  exception  be  deftrudtive. 
Such  a  fubffance  is  unknown. 

To  fpeak  in  ufual  phrafe,  poifons  are  the  produce  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Their  ac¬ 
tion  is  either  mechanical,  when  they  are  not  fo  properly 
ranked,  chemical,  or  on  the  principle  of  life. 

The  animal  poifons  adt  chiefly  on  the  living  principle  ; 
they  are  natural  or  morbid.  The  natural  are  found  in 
particular  animals  for  fome  ufe  or  benefit  to  the  individual 
in  which  it  is  found  :  the  natural  poifons  do  not,  like  the 
morbid  ones,  produce  more  of  their  own  kind.  The  na¬ 
tural  poifons  firft  affedt  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
then,  either  by  abforption,  or  by  fympathy,  the  whole 
habit  fuffers.  The  morbid  animal  poifons  are  various,  and 
many  of  them  appear  without  our  being  able  to  difcern 
tire  caufe  of  their  production.  The  virus  producing  the 
l'mall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  are  of  this  clafs;  the  cancer  alfo, 
and  the  hydrophobia  too ;  all  which  arife  fpontaneoufly. 
Morbid  poifons  are  produced  from  a  fimilar  difeafe  before 
affedting,  as  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  or  they  arife  fpontaneoufly, 
from  fome  morbid  adtions  of  the  parts  endowed  with  life, 
as  the  cancer,  dec.  And  thefe,  when  produced,  have  the 
power  of  increafing  and  forming  frefli  matter  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  propagating  their  own  fpecies.  The  morbid 
animal  poifons  are  lefs  adtive  than  the  natural  ones ;  they 
do  not  produce  their  effects  fo  rapidly. 

Mr.  Wilmer,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Poifonous  Ve¬ 
getables  found  in  Great  Britain,  feems  to  clafs  them  into, 
iff,  Thofe  from  which  the  maniacal  fymptoms  are  to  be 
expedted,  or  the  various  nervous  affedtions,  from  a  vertigo 
to  a  fatal  apoplexy.  In  this  clafs  he  includes  the  fopori- 
ferous  plants.  Of  thefe  there  are  the  following,  very 
generally  met  with  in  our  ifle,  viz.  HyosciaMUs  Ni¬ 
ger,  Solanum  Lethale,  Aconitum,  Mercu- 
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Foetida,  Agaricus  Muscarius,  Agaricus  Pipe- 
ra.tus,  which  fee. 

And,  2dly,  Tho(e  which  produce  epileptic  fymptoms  : 
a  lofs  of  underftanding,  fpeech,  and  all  the  fenfes  will 
take  place  in  a  few  minutes  after  thefe  poifons  are  in  the 
ftomach :  the  mufcles  will  be  convulfed,  and  death  will 
clofe  the  feene  in  a  few  hours.  Of  thefe  there  are  found 
in  moft  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  following,  viz.  CEnan- 
the  Cha- rophylli  Foliis,  Cicuta  AqUATICA,  Lauro 
Cerasus,  which  fee. 

The  danger  of  thefe  laft  is  very  great ;  they  do  not  of¬ 
fend  the  palate,  fo  may  pafs  unfufpedled  into  the  fto- 
mach ;  when  there,  they  do  not  produce  any  ficknefs, 
fo  are  not  likely  to  be  difeharged  without  the  affiftance 
of  art  •,  and  they  are  fo  quickly  adf ive  that  they  fcarcely 
admit  of  an  opportunity  for  that  affiftance  to  be  given. 

Mr.  Wilmer  further  oblerves,  that,  poifonous  vegetables 
appear  to  adf  by  an  oppreffion  upon  the  nervous  lyftem, 
rather  than  by  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  and  duo¬ 
denum,  which  from  the  beginning  produce  thofe  other  in¬ 
tervening  fymptoms  that  ufually  end  in  death.  He  very 
judicioufly  obferves,  that  thefe  vegetable  poifons,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  conftitutions  will  have  various  and  fometimes  op- 
pofite  effedts.  The  moft'eontrary  fymptoms  are  produced 
in  different  perfons  who  have  taken  the  fame  pofon.  They 
gave  proofs  that  both  the  utmoft  irritation  and  appear¬ 
ances  which  indicated  that  the  office  of  the  nerves  was 
deftroyed,  might  arife  from  the  fame  caufe,  working  its 
effedts  in  different  conftitutions. 

Mineral  poifons  are  acrid  or  corrofive,  as  arfenic,  cobalt, 
and  muriated  quickfilver ;  or  they  are  fedative,  as  the 
preparations  of  lead,  &c.  Mineral  poifons  adf  mechani¬ 
cally,  chemically,  and  on  the  principle  of  life. 

As  to  the  prognoftics  when  poifonous  fubftances  are 
taken,  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  to  thofe  of 
the  animal  kind,  little  more  can  oe  faid  than  to  refei  to 


the  particular  inftandes  thereof.  Thofe  of  the  vegetable? 
work!  have  ufually  but  little  effedt  after  being  fpeedily 
evacuated;  The  mineral  poi/ons  are  fometimes  carried  off 
by  vomiting,  but  ufually  ill  effects  follow  notwithftanding 
that  difeharge* 

In  order  to  relief,  when  mineral  poifons  are  taken,  if  a 
vomiting  does  not  follbw,  attempt  the  expuifion  by  any 
quick  emetic  ;  zincum  vitriolatum  purificatum  gr.  x.  vel 
vitriolum  coeruleum  gr.  i.  iii.  affifted  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water,  and  milk,  or  cil ;  then  endeavour  to  de- 
compofe  the  poifonous  article  by  means  of  the  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  diluted  in  large  quantities  of  water.  Thus  whether 
the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  arfenieum,  ceruffa  acetata,  an- 
timonium  tartarifatum,  or  any  metallic  fait  be  taken,  the 
fame  method  may  be  purfued.  If  the  emetic  is  worked 
off  with  a  folution  of  the  fixt  alkaline  fait,  tlie  effedts  may 
be  expedted  as  more  agreeable  to  our  dillrefs.  In  fhort,- 
what  fteps  appear  to  be  the  moft  eligible  in  cafe  of  arfenic 
being  fwallowed  are  the  fame  in  cale  of  any  other  pofon 
of  the  mineral  kinds.  Thefe  kinds  of  poifons  adf  mechani- 
chanically  and  chemically. 

In  molt  inftances  of  the  vegetable  poifons,  their  firft 
powerful  adtion  xvhen  fwallowed  is  cn  the  ftomach ;  an 
emetic  therefore  begins  the  cure.  When  thefe  poifons 
are  evacuated,  the  danger  is  over,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  minerals ;  difeharge  them  then  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed.  After  due  evacuation  upwards,  vinegar  feems  to  be 
the  belt  known  antidote;  in  want  of  i;  give  the  crude 
juice  of  acid  fruits;  but  as  vinegar  is  lefs  fharp  and  con- 
tradling,  it  can  be  ufed  in  larger  quantities,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  preferable.  Vegetable  poifons  adf  on  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  and  attack  the  principle  of  life.  If  opportunity  hath 
not  favoured  a  difeharge  by  vomiting  very  foon  after  this 
kind  of  pofon  has  been  fwallowed,  befides  an  emetic  let 
a  laxative  by  the  mouth  or  glyfterwife  be  adminiftered ; 
then  give  frequent  draughts  of  cyder,  perry,  fourifh  fmall 
beer,  or  vinegar  and  water  :  fome  pradtitioners  of  the  firft 
rank  extol  the  efficacy  of  the  faline  draughts,  if  given  in 
the  adf  of  fermentation.  If  paralytic  fymptoms  remain, 
apply  fmapifms,  blifters,  &c*  Unhappily,  thofe  vegetable 
poifons  which  produce  epileptic  fymptoms,  fo  affedt  the 
ftomach  as  generally  to  prevent  evacuation  either  upward 
or  downward  ;  on  this  account  there  is  lefs  hope  from  the 
above  means.;  however,  they  are  the  only  known  re- 
fources,  and,  if  any  difeharge  is  procured,  a  favourable 
hope  may  be  indulged. 

Animal  poifons  adf  very  varioufly,  and  in  order  to  a  pro¬ 
per  management  in  any  inftance  of  the  kind,  fee  Hydro¬ 
phobia,  Variola,  See.  all  which  are  inftances  of  this 
kind. 

After  all,  this  fubjedt  of  poifons  is  very  difficult  to  in- 
veftigate;  abftrufe  in  its  nature,  and  important  in  its 
confequences.  Many  have  writ  on  this  fubjedt,  but  very 
little  hath  been  faid  from  which  any  thing  fatisfadlory  can 
be  derived.  See  Mead  on  Poifons,  Grevinus  de  Venenis . 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  312.  London  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  Houlfton  on  Poifons,  Wilmer  on  Poifons.  Edinb. 
Med.  Commt  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 

VENTER,  HOiKia.,  the  belly ,  In 'the  moft  extenfive 
fenfe  it  is  taken  for  a  remarkable  cavity,  in  which  any  one 
of  the  principal  vlfcera  is  contained ;  in  this  refpedt  the 
whole  body  is  divided  into  three  veilters,  viz.  the  head, 
thebreaft,  and  belly,  fee  Abdomen.  Hippocrates  ufes  the 
wordaoiMu  fometimes  to  exprefs  only  the  cavity  of  thebreaft 
and  lower  belly,  and  fometinfes  he  calls  the  thorax  the  up¬ 
per  and  the  abdomen  the  lower  belly.  But  the  term  venter ,  ' 
or  Koi?.ir„  ccelie,  is  moft  generally  underftood  for  the  lower . 
belly  only.  But  various  are  the  fignifications  of  this  word, 
as  the  ftomach,  the  colon,  the  excrements  of  the  belly ;  it 
is  a  name  alfo  of  the  firft  ftomach  in  ruminating  animals ; 
and  amongft  the  chemifts  venter  is  the  fame  as  terra,  and 
venter  equi  is  horfe-dung. 

VENTRICULOSI.  See  Coeliaca  Passio. 
VENTRICULUS.  The  stomach.  Diminutive  of 
venter.  See  Stomachus. — Succenturiatus ,  fee  Duode¬ 
num. 

VENUS.  The  name  of  the  goddefs  of  beauty  and 
love ;  it  alfo  fignifies  venery.  On  a  due  regulation  of 
this  appetite  much  of  the  vigour  of  conftitutions  depends ; 
and  a  too  great  continency  is  often  productive  of  difor- 
ders  fimilar  to  thofe  that  arife  from  an  excefs  of  indulg¬ 
ence  in  this  inftance ;  though,  in  fome  conftitutions, 
plethoric  and  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  the  refult. 

The 
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The  delicate  and  tender  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  their 
venereal  engagements,  as  fmall  degrees  of  excefs  very  fen- 
fibly  injure  them.  It  is  3lfo  a  name  for  copper.  See  iEs. 

VERATRUM.  See  Helleborus  Albus. - For 

that  called  nigrum ,  fee  Imperatoria  NIGRA,  & 
Helleborus  nicer. 

VERBASCUM.  Mullein.  It  is  alfo  called  candela 
regia,  candelaria ,  &  lunaria,  and  is  a  large,  white,  woolly 
plant.  Boerhaave  mentions  eleven  fpecies.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  College  orders  the  verbafeum  tbapfus ,  or  verba  [cum 
foliis  decurrentibus  utrinque  tomentofis,  caule  fimplici, 
fior.  Linn.  The  great  white  mullein,  high 

TAPER,  or  COWS  LUNG-WORT. 

VERBASCULUM.  See  Paralysis. 
VERBASINA,  VERBESINA.  See  Eidens. 

VERBENA,  called  alfo  verbenaca,  verbena  mas  & 
cccrulea,  herba  [acra ,  hierobotane ,  cephalalgia ,  herba . 
menfa  Jovis.  Common  vervain.  In  Wales  it  is 
called  cas  gangythrel .  It  is  the  verbena  officinalis,  Linn. 

The  roots  are  fibrous,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  hard, 
bitterifh,  and  irregular;  they  fend  up  many  {talks  half  a 
yard  high,  fquarifh,  folid,  roughifh,  of  a  purplifh  green 
colour,  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  (land  on  the  {talks  in 
capfules  oppofite  to  each  other,  they  are  hairy  on  both 
fides,  wrinkled  and  jagged  with  deep  cuts,  and  wide  at 
the  {talk  end,  fomething  like  oak  leaves  when  half  grown, 
of  a  deeper  green  above  than  below ;  the  flowers  are 
ranged  in  long  fpikes,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  divided 
into  five  parts  at  the  top,  fucceeded  by  four  fmall  longifh 
feeds  joined  together ;  they  blow  in  July,  &c.  to  Oc¬ 
tober. 

This  herb  is  found  in  highways,  in  chalky,  gravelly, 
4nd  uncultivated  grounds.  The  root  is  hung  at  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach,  and  a  frefh  piece  is  placed  there  twice  in 
a  year,  as  a  cure  for  the  fcrofula.  An  ointment  made  by 
boiling  the  whole  plant  in  lard,  as  is  directed  for  the 
green  ointment  of  elder,  is  recommended  as  ufeful  in 
fcrofulous  ulcers.  See  Raii  Hift. 

.  Verbena  foemina,  fee  Erysimum. 

VERBESINA,  fee  Bidens  :  for  that  called  Acmella, 
and  Lavenia ,  fee  Acmella. 

VERMES.  Worms.  The  rood:  frequent  feat  of 
worms  in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inteftinal  tube ;  but  oc- 
cafionally  they  have  been  found  in  almoft  every  other 
part  of  the  body. 

In  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  the  following  fpecies 
of  worms  :  I .  The  round  worms,  called  alfo  teres  or  tcre - 
tes,  and  by  Hippocrates  ftrongylus.  2.  The  tap  e-worm, 
called  alfo  the  gourd-worw,  taenia,  folium,  and  intejlino- 
rum  lumbrici  lati.  See  T ALNIJE.  3.  Afcarides. 

The  lumbrici ,  round  worms ,  are  about  a  fpan  long,  round 
and  fmooth :  they  are  feated  for  the  moft  part  in  the  up¬ 
per  fmall  inteftines,  but  fometimes  they  are  lodged  alfo 
in  the  ftomach,  and  in  any  part  of  the  inteftines,  even  to 
the  rectum.  The  tap  e-worms  are  from  two  to  forty  feet 
long,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Platerus ;  they  ge¬ 
nerally  poflefs  the  whole  tra£t  of  the  inteftines,  but  cfpe- 
cially  the  ileum :  they  very  much  refemble  a  tape  in  their 
appearance,  whence  their  name  of  tape-worn.  The  af¬ 
carides  have  ufually  their  feat  in  the  rectum.  See  Asc  a- 
rides. 

Worms  are  rarely  found  but  in  perfons  with  weak  fto- 
machs,  or  where  digeftion  is  ill  performed.  As  to  cer¬ 
tain  aliments  producing  worms ,  it  is  objected  that  all  we 
eat  may  be  expected  to  generate  them,  as  well  as  thofe 
articles  ufually  fpecified.  It  is  faid  that  they  cannot  be 
hatched  in  a  healthy  infide,  for  the  gall  in  particular 
would  deftroy  them  ;  in  children  the  gall  is  generally  as 
inert  as  it  is  redundant,  and  in  cafes  of  indigeftion,  when 
adults  are  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  vermin,  the  gall  is  alfo 
defective  in  its  quality,  and  probably  hence  is  the  mediate 
caufe  of  worms  in  the  human  inteftines. 

Numerous  are  the  figns  of  wormsy  fuch  as  colicky 
pains,  a  copious  difeharge  of  faliva  when  falling,  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  breath  in  the  morning,  itching  in  the  nofe, 
an  irregular  appetite,  a  fwelled  and  hard  belly,  trouble- 
•fome  fleep,  grinding  the  teeth  during  fleep,  palfies  in  the 
limbs,  thirft,  and  feveriftmefs ;  but  as  thefe,  and  all  other 
figns  are  common  to  this,  and  to  other  diforders,  the  on¬ 
ly  one  to  be  depended  on  is  their  being  difeharged  ;  and 
this  may  be  obferved  with  refpe£t  to  the  round,  the  tape 
•worm ,  and  thofe  called  afcarides. 
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Amongft  the  variety  of  remedies  propofed  for.  the  dc- 
ftrufbion  of  worms ,  none  feem  more  to  be  depended  ori 
than  thofe  which  purge  brilkly,  in  conjunction  with  thofe 
that  ftrengthen  the  chylopoetic  organs.  Various  are  the 
fpecifics  for  dellroying  them,  but  their  efficacy  may  be  at-’ 
tributed  to  their  purging  or  corroborating  quality,  or  to 
both.  Mercury,  rhubarb,  aloes,  Indian  pink,  fea  fait, 
ox  gall,  are  thus  efficacious  ;  water  in  which  a  portion  of 
quickfilver  is  boiled,  is  fuppofed  to  receive  its  efficacy 
from  a  portion  of  arfenic  which  it  takes  up  from  this  mi¬ 
neral;  tin,  as  recommended  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Effays,  is  fuppofed  to  deftroy  the  worms  by  its  mechani¬ 
cal  a£lion  on  them,  though,  more  probably,  the  arfenic 
in  the  tin  is  that  to  which  the  benefit  is  to  be  attributed. 
Dr.  Bifs  extols  the  baftard  black  hellebore  as  a  moft  cer¬ 
tain  deftroyer  of  the  round  worm ;  but  purging,  by  lef. 
fening  the  flime,  always  relieves,  and  probably  the  worms , 
that  are  not  forced  away  by  this  quickened  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  may,  for  want  of  flime,  languifh  and  die.  It 
does  not  appear  that  one  kind  of  purge  is  preferable  to 
another,  let  the  kind  of  worms  be  what  they  will ;  the 
worms  being  always  defended  from  the  immediate  action 
of  the  medicine  by  the  flime,  and  therefore  purges  which 
a£t  brilkly,  and  of  which  a  frequent  repetition  can  be 
borne,  are  the  beft.  Of  this  fort  are  purging  waters,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fulphureous,  jalap,  & c.  Dr.  Storck  fays 
that  he  hath  deftroyed  all  forts  of  worms,  viz.  the  round, 
the  afcarides,  and  the  tap  e-worm,  by  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  repeated,  as  here  direfted.  R  Sal  polychreft.  pulv. 
rad.  jalap.  &  rad.  valer.  filv.  pulv.  aa  3  i.  ox.  fcillit.  %  iv. 
m.  exhibeatur  adukis  quater  per  diem  J  fs.  juniqribus 
vero  i.  aut  3  ii. 

See  Andree,  Linnaeus,  Doeveren,  Coulet,  on  Worms  in 
general;  and  fee  Van  Phelfum  on  the  Afcarides,  and 
Beddei  on  the  Tape-worw?.  See  Edinb.  Med.  Comment, 
vol.  iv.'  p.  283,  &c.  Dr.  Lewis’s  Tranflation  of  Hoff¬ 
manns  Prattice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  353,  483.  vok  ii. 
P-  I56- 

The diforder called  the  worm-fever, Dr.  Mufgrave  ob- 
ferves,  is  generally  confined  to  children,  and  as  it  too 
frequently  baffles  the  beft  endeavours,  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  diforder,  with  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  it,  which  in  his  practice  hath  been  moft  fuccefsful. 
The  difficulty  of  curing  what  is  called  a  worm- fever, 
arifes,  according  to  this  author,  from  its  being  frequent¬ 
ly  attributed  to  worms,  when  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  is 
of  a  quite  different  nature.  'He  does  not  deny  that  the 
irritation  caufed  by  them  doth  fometimes  produce  a  fever  ; 
but  he  apprehends  thefe  cafes  to  be  much  more  uncom¬ 
mon  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  great  mifehief 
is  done  by  treating  fome  of  the  diforders  of  children  as 
wor»j-cafes,  which  really  are  not  fo.  Dr.  Hunter,  it  is 
obferved,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  on  this  point,  and  he 
has  differed  great  numbers  of  children  who  have  been 
fuppofed  to  die  of  worm- fevers,  and  whofe  complaints 
were  of  courfe  treated  as  proceeding  from  worms,  in 
whom,  however,  there  appeared,  upon  difleotion,  to  be 
not  only  no  worms,  but  evident  proofs  of  the  diforder 
having  been  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  fpurioijs 
wom-fever,  as  Dr.  Mufgrave  calls  it,  has,  in  all  the  in- 
ftances  he  has  feen  of  it,  arifen  evidently  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  having  been  indulged  with  too  great  quantities  of 
fruit ;  though  a  poor  cold  diet  may,  he  thinks,  occafio— 
nally  give  birth  to  it.  Every  fort  of  fruit  eaten  to  excefs 
will  probably  produce  it ;  but  an  immoderate  ufe  of  cher¬ 
ries  feems  to  be  the  moft  common  caufe  of  it.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  dilorder  has  a  different  appearance,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  arifes  from  a  habit  of  eating  fruit  in  rather 
too  large  quantities,  or  from  an  exceffive  quantity  taken 
at  one  time.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  patient  gradually 
grows  weak  and  languid;  his  colour  becomes  pale  and 
livid  ;  his  belly  fwells  and  grows  hard  ;  his  appetite  and 
digeftion  are  deftroyed  ;  his  nights  grow  reftlefs,  or  at 
leaft  his  fleep  is  much  difturbed  with  ftartings,  and  then 
the  fever  foon  follows  ;  in  the  progrefs  of  which,  the  pa¬ 
tient  grows  comatofe,  and  at  times  convulfed  ;  in  which 
ftate,  when  the  event  is  not  favourable,  he  dies.  The 
pulle  at  the  wrift,  though  quick,  is  never  ftrong  or  hard; 
the  carotids,  however,  beat  with  great  violence,  and  ele¬ 
vate  the  lkin  fo  as  to  be  diftin&ly  feen  at  a  diftance.  The 
heat  is  at  times  confiderable,  efpecially  in  the  trunk ; 
though  at  other  times  when  the  brain  is  much  oppreffed, 
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it  is  little  more  than  natural.  It  is  fometimes  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  though 
more  commonly  the  pain  is  flight,  and  terminates  in  a 
coma ;  fome  degree  of  pain,  however,  feems  to  be  in- 
feparable  from  it,  fo  as  clearly  to  diftinguifh  this  diforder 
from  other  comatofe  affe£tions.  Where  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  has  been  eaten  at  once,  the  attack  of  tire  diforder 
is  inftantaneous,  and  its  progrefs  rapid  j  the  patient  of¬ 
ten  palling,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  from  apparently 
a  perfect  health,  to  a  ftupid,  comatofe,  and  almoft  dy¬ 
ing  Hate.  The  fymptoms  of  the  fever,  when  formed, 
are  in  both  cafes  nearly  the  fame,  except  that,  in  this 
latter  fort,  a  little  purulent  matter  is  fometimes  difcharged, 
both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  from  the  very  firft  day.  The 
{tools,  in  both  cafes,  exhibit  fometimes  a  kind  of  curd, 
refembling  curdled  milk,  at  other  times  a  floating  fub- 
ftance  is  obferved  in  them,  and  fometimes  a  number  of 
little  threads  and  pellicles,  and  now  and  then  a  Angle 
worm . 

Strong  purgatives,  or  purges  frequently  repeated  in 
this  diforder,  are  greatly  condemned  by  Dr.  Mufgrave, 
as  they  in  general  not  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms  al¬ 
ready  prefent,  but  are  fometimes  the  origin  of  cOnvul- 
fions.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  any  ftage 
of  the  diforder.  But  although  frequent  purging  is  not 
recommended,  yet  a  Angle  vomit  and  purge  are  advifed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  with  a  view  to  evacuate 
fuch  indigefted  matter  and  mucus  as  happen  to  remain 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Thefe  having  operated  pro¬ 
perly,  there  is  feldom  occaAon  for  repeating  them  ;  and 
it  is  fulhcient  if  the  body  be  coftive,  to  adminifter  every 
fecond  or  third  day,  a  clyfter  compofed  of  aloe.  opt.  3  fs. 
&  infuf.  flor.  chamrem.  f  v.  The  principal  part  of  the 
cure,  however,  depends  upon  external  applications  to  the 
bowels  and  ftomach  ;  and  as  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  is 
of  a  cold  nature,  the  applications  mull  be  warm,  cordial, 
and  invigorating  ;  and  their  action  muft  be  promoted  by 
conftant  a£tual  heat.  In  this  cafe,  R  Fol.  abf.  &  rutre, 
aa  p.  seq.  aq.  pur.  q.  f.  f.  deco£t.  faturatiflimum,  quo 
calide  foveantur  regio  ventriculi  et  abdomen,  4ta  vel  5ta 
quaque  horse,  per  horse  quadrantem.  Magma  ex  herbis 
co£tis  poft  fotus  ufum  iifdem  partibus  perpetuo  appofitum 
teneatur,  et  quoties  refrixerit,  aliud  calidum  opponatur. 
For  internal  ufe,  R  Spts.  cinnam.  &  aq.  cinnam.  aa  5  ft- 
ol.  amygd.  d.  ffs.  fyr.  Tol.  3iij.  m.  et  tempore  ufus 
fortiter  concutiantur  in  phiala  capiat  pro  ratione  setatis, 
jij.  ad  3 vj.  tertia  quaque  hora.  When  any  nervous 
fymptoms  come  on,  or  remain  after  the  diforder  is  abated, 
they  are  eaAly  removed,  by  giving  a  pill  of  four  grains 
of  afiafoetida,  once  or  twice  a  day. 

When  worms  really  infeft  the  bowels,  Dr.  Mufgrave 
obferves,  that  their  diagnoftics  are  very  uncertain  •,  but 
that  in  real  worm  cafes,  the  treatment  above  recommend¬ 
ed  would,  he  imagines,  be  much  more  efficacious  than 
the  practice  commonly  had  recourfe  to.  As  worms  either 
find  the  conftitution  weakly,  or  foon  make  it  fo,  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  purges,  particularly  mecurials,  he 
aflerts,  are  injurious.  Fomenting  the  belly,  night  and 
morning,  with  a  ftrong  deception  of  rue  and  wormwood, 
is  much  recommended  ;  for,  by  invigorating  the  bowels, 
it  has  thereby  a  conflderable  influence  in  rendering  them 
capable  of  expelling  fuch  worms  as  they  happen  to  con¬ 
tain.  After  the  fomentation,  he  advifes  to  anoint  the 
belly  with  a  liniment,  compofed  of  one  part  of  eflential 
oil  of  rue,  and  two  parts  of  a  decodtion  of  rue  in  fweet 
oil.  Of  internal  medicines,  the  beft  is  aflafoetida,  with 
an  aloetic  pill  or  two  at  proper  intervals.  The  diet  of 
children  difpofed  to  worms ,  he  adds,  fhould  be  warm  and 
nourilhing,  conflfting,  in  part  at  leaft,  of  animal  food, 
which  is  not  the  worfe  for  being  a  little  feafoned.  Their 
drink  may  be  any  kind  of  beer  that  is  well  hopped,  with 
now  and  then  a  fmall  draught  of  porter  or  negus.  A 
total  abftinence  from  .butter  is  not  fo  neceflary  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought.  Poor  cheefe  muft  be  wholly  avoided,  but 
fuch  as  is  rich  and  pungent  may  be  moderately  allowed, 
for  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful.  It  is  equally  an  error  to  feed 
children  too  well  with  rich  food,  rich  fauces,  and  a  very 
free  ufe  of  wine ;  and  to  conflne  them  to  too  ftridt  or  too 
poor  a  diet,  which  weakens  their  digeftion,  and  renders 
them  liable  to  diforders  in  their  bowels. 

Dr.  Butter,  in  hisTreatife  on  the  Infantile  Remittment 
Fever,  which  he  fays  is  the  worm- fever  of  authors,  af- 


ferts,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  rational  ground  for 
regarding  worms  in  the  cure  of  this  fever.  That,  though 
the  exiftence  of  worms  be  a  Agn  of  difeafe  in  children; 
yet,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  properly  neither  caufe  nor 
fymptom  of  fuch  difeafe  ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  in¬ 
fluence,  in  any  refpedt,  medical  practice.  It  hath  long 
been  known  that  fevers  deftroy  worms.  As  a  deflnition, 
he  fays,  that  the  infantile  remittent  fever  is  diftinguifhed 
by  drowfy  exacerbations,  wakeful  remiflions,  pain  of  the 
head  and  belly,  total  Iofs  of  appetite,  little  thirft,  and 
flimy  {tools.  In  his  defcription  he  obferves,  that  this  fe¬ 
ver  is  accompanied  with  a  great  marly  fymptoms,  but  they 
feldom  all  occur  in  the  fame  cafe.  Thefe  fymptoms  he 
arranges  under  three  different  heads,  conftituting  fo  many 
vaiieties  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  varieties  he  names  the  acute, 
the  flow,  and  the  low  infantile  remittent  fevers  5  as  caufes, 
the  doftor  points  out  irritability  and  indigeftion ;  this  fe¬ 
ver  may  be  accelerated  by  cold,  fatigue,  £kc.  but  the  prin- , 
cipal  caufes  are  crude  accumulations  in  the  firft  paflages, 
which,  with  a  very  irritable  predifpoAtion,  draw  the  in- 
tellinal  canal  into  fpafm,  which  is  foon  communicated  to 
the  reft  of  the  body,  conftituting  the  fever.  The  two 
fymptoms  commonly  attributed  to  worms ,  he  refers  to 
debility  as  their  caufe ;  thefe  fymptoms  are  the  lofs  of 
voice,  and  of  fpeech.  In  order  to  the  cure,  Dr.  Butter 
propoies  but  one  indication  to  be  regarded,  viz.  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  febrile  irritation.  This  irritation  is  owing 
to  a  fpaimodic  afFedtion  of  the  inteftinal  and  other  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  body,  fupported  by  morbid  accumulations 
in  the  flrft  paflages.  The  means  preferred  are,  reft,  quiet- 
nels,  and  ftillnefs.  The  bed-room  fhould  have  but  little 
light  admitted  into  it.^  Diluting  and  nourilhing  drinks 
fhould  be  frequently  given,  fuch  as  fmall  broth,  gruel, 
and  barley-water.  Solid  food  fhould  not  be  allowed. 
The  neutral  falts  particularly  the  fal  polychreft.  is  ufeful 
tj  its  abating  the  inteftinal  ftridture,  and  rendering  the 
jowels  rather  lax.  For  a  child  of  ffve  years  old,  a  drant 
of  the  fait  may  be  diflolved  in  four  ounCes  of  water, 
fweetened  with  any  convenient  fyrup,  or  with  fugar,  and 
two  table  fpoonfuls  may  be  given  every  four  hours.  This 
mixture  fhould  be  given  fo  as  to  keep  the  bowels  open  ; 
in  general  when  the  fever  is  low,  one  ftool  fhould  be  pro¬ 
duced  every  day,  two  in  the  flow,  and  three  or  four  in 
the  acute  kind.  When  the  bowels  are  rendered  foluble, 
nitre  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  fal  polychreft.  If  a 
oofenefs  attends,  the  neutral  falts  muft  not  be  given, 
jut  in  their  Head,  the  following  mixture  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  above  with  fal  polychreft.  In  four  ounces 
of  water  diflolve  ffve  grains  of  the  extr.  cicutse,  and  add 
to  it  a  dram  of  fugar.  In  the  flow  kind  of  this  fever, 
the  mixture  with  the  extr.  cicutse  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  with  the  fait.  A  grain  for  every  year  of  the  patient’s 
age  may  be  given,  diflolved  in  water  as  already  directed. 
If  required  to  keep  the  belly  lax,  when  the  extradt  is 
ufed,  the  fal  polychreft.  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  or  as 
much  rhubarb  may  be  given  every  night  as  may  be  required. 
The  general  treatment  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
low  fever ;  but  after  the  fymptoms  of  the  lownefs  abate, 
the  treatment  varies  a  little.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  half 
a  dram  of  the  fal  polychreft.  may  be  given,  diflolved  in 
two  ounces  of  water  fweetened,  the  one  half  at  night 
the  other  in  the  morning.  If  the  child  hath  a  ftool  daily, 
the  nitre  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  fal  polychreft.  Four 
drops  of  the  acidum  vitrolicum  dilutum,  may  be  given 
every  four  hours  in  the  patient’s  drink.  Small  wine-whey 
fhould  be  ufed  inftead  of  barley-water,  by  turns  with  the 
gruel  and  broth;  fometimes  a  little  wine  maybe  added  to 
the  gruel.  If  this  low  fever  is  complicated  with  loofe- 
nefs,  the  extr.  cicutse  given  as  above,  fhould  be  the  only 
medicine  employed,  except  a  drop  or  two  of  the  tindt. 
opii,  after  each  ftool.  To  relieve  the  vociferation  and 
reftleffnefs,  foment  the  belly  with  flannel  cloths  wrung 
out  of  a  decoction  of  cammomile,  agreeably  warm,  and 
repeated  as  required.  See  Medical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  i. 

P-  45—59- 

VERMICULARES,  fee  Lumbricales  Musculi, 
Vermicul ares,  fee  Sedum. 

YERMIFORMIS-.  A  prominence  of  the  cerebellum, 
fo  called  from  vermis ,  a  worm ,  and  forma ,  /hape. 

VERMIS  REPENS,  &  mordicans.  See  Herpes. 
VERONICA,  called  alfo  betonica  Pauli ,  the  a  Germa- 
nica,  Channedrys,  anguJUfolh  fpuria,  Cham  re  dry  s  lad 
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folio,  Eurepee ,  FLUELLIN,  and  MALE-SPEEDWELL. 

Veronica  officinalis,  Linn.  It  is  a  low,  hairy,  trailing  plant, 
with  firm  leaves  fet  in  pairs.  From  the  joints  arife  flen- 
der  pedicles,  bearing  {pikes  of  blue  monopetalous  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  divided  as  is  the  cup  into  four  feg- 
ments,  and  followed  by  a  flat  bicellular  capfule,  which 
opens  at  the  upper  broad  part,  and  ffieds  {mail  brown 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  fandy  grounds  and 
dry  commons.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  have  a  weak,  but  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  in  drying  is  diffipated,  and  which  they  give  over  in 
diftillation  with  water,  but  without  yielding  any  feparable 
oil  y  to  the  tafte  they  are  bitter  and  rough.  They  give 
out  their  virtue  to  water  and  to  fpirit,  but  molt  perfectly 
to  the  latter. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  drank  as  tea  is  diuretic ;  the 
water  diftilled  from  them  is  called  European  tea,  and  by 
fome  is  preferred  to  the  Afiatic.  Both  the  infufion  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  diftilled  water,  poffefs  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Afiatic  tea,  and  have  the  fame  good  effects.  See  Francus 
on  the  virtues  of  veronica . 

VERNIX,  fee  Juniperus. 

VERONICA,  aquatic  a,  &c.  fee  Beccabunga; 
for  that  called  famina,  fee  Elatine. 

VERRICULARIS  TUNICA,  from  verriculum,  fee 
Amphiblistr6ides. 

VERRUCfE.  Warts.  A  wart  begins  in  the  cutis, 
and  feems  to  be  either  an  efflorefcence  of  the  ferum  harden¬ 
ing  on  the  fldn,  or  making  a  dry  tumor,  or  a  fmall  lux- 
uriancy  of  the  little  arteries  of  the  cutis,  making  a  little 
farcoma,  or  foft  wart.  When  it  ariles  with  a  broad  ba- 
fis,  it  is  called  verruca  feffilis.  Sometimes  a  few  capilla¬ 
ries  putting  out  together,  after  they  are  grown  to  a  fmall 
length,  enlarge  themfelves  into  a  greater  compafs,  and 
make  the  penfile  tumor  called  acrochordon. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  lo¬ 
cales  and  order  tumores. 

If  arts  are  generally  removed  by  incifion,  or  by  the  ufe 
of  cauftics.  The  juice  of  celandine,  of  effula,  the  gall  of 
the  pike,  or  of  the  eel,  the  mineral  acids,  the  lunar  caultic, 
or  an  adlual  cautery,  after  which  lall  they  are  faid  never 
to  return. 

When  warts  are  on  the  knuckles  they  are  difficult  to  be 
feparated,  without  hurting  the  tendons,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  left  to  themfelves.  Heifter  obferves,  that  on 
the  face,  lips,  or  eye-lids,  there  are  fometimes  a  fort  of 
livid  and  bluiffi  warts,  which  in  their  tendency  are  next 
to  a  cancer.  Thefe  are  bell  let  alone,  for  if  they  are 
difturbed  they  degenerate  into  a  cancer.  See  Heiller’s 
Surgery.  Tiffot’s  Advice  to  the  People.  Bell’s  Surgery, 
-vph  v.  p.  532.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  80. 

VERSICARIA,  vulgaris,  fee  Alkekengi. 

VERTEBRAE,  from  verto,  to  turn.  See  Spina. 

VERTEX,  from  verto,  to  turn.  The  crown  of  the 
head,  fo  called  becaufe  the  hairs  turn  there. 

VERTIGO,  from  vertendo ,  in  which  the  head  feems 
to  turn,  or  at  leaft  all  things  about  the  patient  feem  to  do 
fo.  It  is  always  fymptomatic.  When  a  mill  is  alfo  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes,  it  is  called  fcotidinos,  or  fcotedinos.  When 
a  giddinefs,  with  only  a  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  or  a  fpark- 
ling  before  the  eyes  attend,  it  is  called  fcotomia.  Etmul- 
ler  divides  it  into  three  kinds:  I.  A  fimple  vertigo,  in 
which  there  is  only  a  tranfient  and  ffiort  continued  gyra¬ 
tion  of  objedls.  2.  A  dark  vertigo,  or  fcotomia,  when 
the  eyes  are  darkened,  or  fo  affedted,  as  if  feveral  colours 
were  before  them.  3.  The  vertigo  called  caduca ,  in  which 
the  patient  prefently  falls  down. 

The  caufes  are  a  compreffion  on  the  brain  from  a  de- 
preffion  of  the  Ikull ;  an  extravafation  of  matter  on  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  &c.  In  acute  difeafes,  the 
larger  veffels  being  diftended  with  blood,  either  from 
its  unufual  quantity  or  its  rarefadlion  preffing  the 
brain.  Any  caufe  that  can  prefs,  diftend,  or  contradl  the 
arteries,  fuch  as  fudden  furprize,  ebriety,  voracity,  &c. 
by  which  the  regular  influx  of  the  fpirits/  and  their  reflux 
into  the  optic  nerves  are  prevented.  An  acid  or  other  acri¬ 
mony  in  the  llomach,  may  affedt  the  nerves,  and,  by 
confent  of  parts,  produce  this  diforder  of  the  head.  Dr. 
de  Meza  obferves  that  vertigo  may  proceed  from  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes,  viz.  1.  From  a  fanguineous  plethora.  2. 
From  a  foulnefs  in  the  primte  via:.  3.  From  debility  in 
confequence  of  exceffive  evacuations.  4.  From  com¬ 
preffion.  5.  From  poifons  of  different  kinds;  as  opium, 
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mercury,  fumes  of  charcoal,  &c.  And,  6.  From  a  ferofus 
colluvies,  in  confequence  of  a  iloppage  of  iffues,  ulcers, 
or  any  other  habitual  drains. 

In  a  vertigo,  there  is  generally  an  apparent  rotation  of 
external  objedls,  though  fometimes  all  things  feem  to  af- 
cend,  and  fometimes  they  feem  to  have  a  contrary  tenden¬ 
cy.  As  the  diforder  increafes,  the  objedls  appear  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  and  foon  after  follows  a  tottering  of  the 
whole  mufcular  frame ;  the  patient  begins  to  be  afraid  of 
falling,  and  catches  hold  of  every  thing  near  him,  to  fuf- 
tain  himfelf ;  the  diforder  increafing,  there  comes  on  a 
dimnefs,  then  a  lofs  of  fight,  then  the  nerves  fail  all  at 
once,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  difor¬ 
der  proceeds  further  than  this,  it  terminates  in  a  lipotho- 
my,  epilepfy,  or  apoplexy.  When  a  lofs  of  fight  attends 
a  vet  tigo,  there  is  alfo  a  ringing  of  the  ears. 

If  the  diforder  is  recent,  happens  feldom,  the  patient 
young,  the  cure  is  eafy ;  if  it  is  original  and  confirmed, 
happens  frequently,  or  if  it  feizes  old  perfons,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  great  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  inability  to 
Hand,  the  cure  is  difficult ;  if  the  ringing  of  the  ears  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  diforder  of  the  brain,  it  is  often  troublefome 
for  many  years,  and  forebodes  an  epilepfy,  or  an  apoplexy. 

If  there  is  a  fanguine  plethora,  bleeding  will  be  necef- 
fary,  and  the  taking  of  blood  from  the  temporal  artery 
hath  fucceeded,  when  for  a  long  time  all  other  methods 
have  failed.  If  there  is  a  naufea,  or  other  diforder  of  the 
llomach,  an  emetic  is  generally  to  be  prefcribed.  This 
diforder  is  moft  frequently  fymptomatic,  and  then  purg¬ 
ing  with  the  tinct.  aloes,  or  the  pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha, 
is  amongft  the  moll  effectual  remedies.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  mild  chalybeates,  and  fuch  nervous  medicines 
as  the  peculiarity  of  the  conllitution  in  general,  or  fymp- 
toms  in  particular  may  require.  When  a  fymptom  of  the 
gout,  & c.  the  original  diforder  being  removed,  the  fymp¬ 
tomatic  will  of  courfe  follow.  See  Walls’s  Sydenham, 
Etmuller,  Mead,  Hoffman,  Heifter,  &c. 

VESANIA.  Melancholy.  Defect  of  judg¬ 
ment,  as  in  delirium,  madnefs,  idiotifm,  & c.  Alienation 
of  the  mind.  In  particular  atranquil  partial  melancholy. — 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  this  the  fourth  order  of  his  clafs  neu- 
rofes — and  fays,  it  is  where  the  functions  of  the  mind  in 
judging  are  injured,  unattended  with  pyrexia,  or  coma. — 
Nofol.  Meth.  Synop. 

VESICA  URINARIA.  The  urinary  bladder. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  fundus  lies  againll  the  os  pu¬ 
bis,  and  its  neck  upon  the  os  facrum,  and  coccygis.  The 
neck  does  not  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  bladder,  but  at 
the  flat  and  moll  depending  fide,  through  the  proltate 
gland,  which  lies  flat  upon  it,  fo  that  there  is  properly  no 
neck,  being  nothing  of  that  ffiape.  The  fundus  is  tire 
fmallell  end ;  the  eredt  attitude  feems  to  be  the  principal 
reafon  of  this  difference  between  this  ffiape  and  that  of 
quadrupeds.  The  bladder  of  a  foetus  is  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  a  quadruped.  The  ureters  enter  into  the  bladder , 
near  the  veficuhe  feminales.  The  coats  of  the  bladder 
are,  ill,  a  partial  one  from  the  peritoneum.  2d,  A  muf¬ 
cular  coat,  the  greatell  part  of  the  external  fibres  of  which 
are  longitudinal,  arifing  from  the  proftate  gland.  Under 
thefe  is  a  flratum  principally  circular,  under  which,  on 
the  infide,  is  a  very  complex  net-work  of  fibres,  running 
in  all  diredlions,  by  which  diverfity,  and  being  fixed  to 
the  proftrate  gland,  they,  in  motion,  bring  all  parts  to¬ 
wards  the  gland,  for  the  expul fion  of  the  urine,  and  to 
contradl  the  bladder,  lying  loofe  when  empty.  The  in¬ 
ner  coat  is  a  very  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  of  a  very 
denfe  texture,  which  prevents  the  tranfudations  of  urine. 
Many  deferibe  another  coat,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  cellular  membrane.  The  ligamentous  remains  of  the 
urachus  upon  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  never  pervious. 
The  ureters  have  fmall  oblique  orifices,  and  pafs  oblique¬ 
ly  through  the  coats,  which  hath  the  effedl  of  valves. 
The  urethra  arifes  from  the  flat  furface  of  the  bladder. 
The  arteries  are  from  the  hypogallric,  or  internal  iliac, 
being  branches  of  the  arteria  fciatica,  epigaflrica,  and 
umbilicalis,  on  each  fide.  The  nerves  are  from  the  cru- 
rales,  and  the  fympathetici  maximi,  by  means  of  their 
communication  with  the  crurales  ;  fome  branches  are 
from  the  plexus  mefentericus  inferior.  See  Haller’s 
Phyfiology  in  the  articles  Renes.  Winflow’s  Anatomy. 

VESICzE  RARUS  MORBUS,  Hoffm.  It  is  a  co¬ 
pious  difehargeof  mucus  with  the  urine.  It  is  an  inllance 
of  the  dyfuria  mucofa  of  Cullen, 
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VESICARIA  MARINA  NIGRA.  See  Alcyo- 
nium,  Farrago. 

VESICATORIUM,  fee  Cataflasma.  , 
VESICULA,  vel  Folliculus  Fellis.  The  gall¬ 
bladder.  Under  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  a  little  to  the 
right,  we  fee  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fulcus  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  great  lobe,  in  the  fifi'ure  between  the 
two  lobes,  and  being  attached  to  the  liver,  hath  a  coat  from 
the  peritoneum.  In  a  (landing  poflure  it  lies  forwards  and 
downwards.  Its  fundus  is  raifed  by  a  fulnefs,  and  de- 
preffed  by  the  emptying  of  the  (tomach  ;  whence  that 
uneafy  fenfation  which  attends  hunger.  Its  coats  are  like 
thofe  of  the  intedines,  the  inner  is  not  villous,  nor  pa- 
pillous,  but  a  net- work  of  plicte  in  all  dire&ions.  The 
hepatic  and  cydic  duCts  run  almoft  parallel,  and  quite 
contiguous,  not  as  reprefented  in  the  figures,  and  uniting, 
form  the  duCtus  communis  cholidochus,  which  going  on, 
joins  the  duCtus  pancreatic  us,  and  opens  into  the  duode¬ 
num,  in  the  mod  depending  concave  part  of  the  intef- 
tine.  See  Window’s  Anatomy.  Haller’s  Phyfiology  in 
the  article  Jecur. 

.  VESICULAl  BIVJE  BARBARAS.  The  conflu¬ 
ent  SMALL-POX. 

Vesiculae  gingivarum.  The  Thrush.  See 
Aphtha:. 

- Seminales.  They  are  two  membranaceous  cel¬ 
lular  tubes,  lying  on  each  fide  between  the  bladder  and  the 
reCtum,  on  the  outfide  cf  the  vafa  deferentia ;  they  are 
about  three  fingers  Dreath  long,  and  one.  broad  ;  they  are 
convoluted  like  the  inteflines,  and  kept  in  their  fituation 
by  a  ligamentous  membrane,  the  internal  fibres  of  which 
are  mufcular.  The  infide  of  the  veficuhe  feminales  is 
cavernous,  and  of  a  villous  appearance. 

VESTIBULUM.  It  is  an  irregular  round  cavity,  not 
quite  fo  large  as  the  tympanum,  and  fituated  rather  more 
inward  and  forward.  The  vedibulum  and  tympanum 
are,  as  it  were,  fet  back  to  back,  with  a  partition  between 
them,  and  communicating  near  the  middle  of  the  fenef- 
tra  ovalis. 

VESTIGIUM.  See  Metatarsus. 

VETERNUM.  The  anasarca. 

VETERNUS.  A  lethargy. 

VETONICA.  See  Caryophillus  rueer  ;  for 
that  called — cordi,  fee  Betonica. 

VETTI  TALI,  fee  Amvetti. 

VIBEX.  Purple  fpots,  and  wheals  under  the 
skin,  of  a  fcarlet  colour.  Sometimes  called  Stigma. 

VIBURNUM,  called  alfo  lantana,  camara.  Pli¬ 
ant  mealy  tree,  wayfaring-tree.  Boerhaave 
mentions  nine  forts.  It  is  an  arborefcent  fhrub  ;  its  wood 
is  fungous ;  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  alder  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  umbellas,  fmall  like  elder  (lowers,  are  white, 
and  confid  of  five  petals ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
berries  which  are  green,  then  red,  and  at  lad  black  ;  they 
are  fweet  and  vifcous.  This  fhrub  is  found  in  hedges, 
and  clayey  uncultivated  grounds.  The  leaves  and  berries 
are  aflringent.  See  Raii  Hid. 

VICIA.  The  tare  or  vetch,  called  alfoBiciON, 
Crceca  major.  The  pod  is  full  of  roundilh  or  angulated 
feeds,  the  leaves  are  numerous,  pinnated,  and  generally 
conjugated  by  pairs  to  a  rib  which  ends  in  a  tendril.  Boer¬ 
haave  enumerates  twenty-two  fpecies.  The  tares,  or 
vetches,  are  heating  and  adringent. 

VICTORIALIS,  fee  Ophioschordon. 
VIDAMARAM,  fee  Sebesten. 

VINCA  PERVlNCA,  called  alfo  clematis  daphnoides 
major ,  per  vine  a  major.  The  greater  periwinkle  or 
pervinkle.  From  a  dringy,  creeping, fibrous  root,fprings 
fmooth  (lender  dalks  that  are  long  and  creeping.  The 
flower  is  monopetalo  us,  and  is  followed  by  two  pods,  in 
which  are  oblong,  fulcated,  and  almod  cylindrical  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  on  banks  at  the  fides  of  ditches.  An 
infufion  of  the  leaves  is  commended  againd  the  fluor  al- 
bus,  hiemoptoe,  haemorrhoids,  and  excefiive  menfes.  See 
Raii  Hid. 

VINCETOXICUM.  Swallow-wort,  fee  Ascle- 
pius,  vincetoxicum,  Linn.  See  alfo  Asclepias. 

VINI  SPIRITUS,  tenuior,  &  rectificatus, 

fee  VlNUM  ADUSTUM. 

VINUM.  Wine.  The  juice  is  of  fweet  fruits,  fuch 
as  grapes,  currants,  apples,  &c.  are  called  wines  when 
they  are  fermented ;  but  the  name  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  One  and 


the  fame  kind  of  grape  proves  greatly  different  in  tade 
and  flavour,  according  to  the  climate  and  expofure  of  the 
fun.  Thofe  wines  which  have  fcarcely  been  at  all  fer¬ 
mented,  and  are  boiled,  are  called  must,  and  boiled 
wines.  It  is  the  thin  watery  juices  that  are  extremely 
prone  to  ferment,  and  in  which  fermentation,  when  once 
begun,  can  fcarcely  be  fupprefled,  until  it  hath  run  be¬ 
yond  the  vinous  date,  that  is  thus  treated.  By  boiling, 
the  fermentative  quality  is  redrained,  the  liquor  becomes 
richer,  and  continues  fit  for  drinking  at  lead  a  year  or 
two  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  the  fermented  wine. 
Must  relaxes  the  conditution,  and  if  drank  immoderately, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  fluxes  ;  on  the  contrary, 
perfeCl  wine  condringds  and  corroborates.  Another  clafs 
of  wines  is  thofe  which  have  undergone  ferm  station, 
but  not  a  complete  one  (  of  thefe:  there  ate  two  kinds, 
id,  The  thin  fweet  wines  which  are  only  mud,  partially 
fermented,  or  whofe  fermentation  is  checked  before  the 
fweetnefs  is  gone  off ;  thefe  wines  can  fcarcely  be  kept  d 
year.  2d,  The  drong  full-bodied  wines  that  are  rich  and 
fweet  *,  thefe  are  generally  a  mixture  of  fermented  and  in- 
fpiflated  mud,  the  latter  being  added  to  increafe  the 
richnefs  of  the  liquor,  and  prevent  the  fermentation 
from  running  beyond  its  due  limits.  Thefe  wines  heat 
the  conditution,  and  (hould  be  fparingly  drank  ;  of  this 
kind  are  Malmfey,  Canary,  &c.  3d,  Thofe  which  hav« 
been  completely  fermented,  and  have  thrown  o(F  their 
grofs  matter.  Thefe  are  the  mod  perfect,  and  the  mod 
falutary. 

The  goodnefs  of  wines  is  judged  of  by  their  being 
bright,  clear,  and  fparkling  in  the  glafs,  of  an  agreeable 
reviving  lmell  and  tade,  leaving,  when  in  the  mouth  fome 
time,  a  (light  fenfe  of  adringency,  being  moderately  drong 
and  fpirituous,  palling  freely  by  urine,  exciting  appetite, 
producing  a  gentle  fweat  in  the  night,  and  keeping  the 
body  open  next  day,  without  being  followed  by  any  head- 
ach,  heavinefs  of  the  limbs,  or  other  ilneafinefs. 

The  principles  of  which  wine  confids  are  water,  in¬ 
flammable  fpirit,  a  fine  faline  matter  which  arifes  in  difi» 
filiation  immediately  after  the  fpirit,  called  by  Becher  me¬ 
dia  fubjlantia  vini ;  a  groffer  fait  called  tartarus,  which 
feparates  on  (landing,  and  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the 
calks  ;  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubdance  ;  and  a  grofs 
unCtuous  or  refinous  kind  of  matter.  Wine  is  confidered 
to  contain  in  general  three  different  matters.  —  id,  A  por¬ 
tion  of  mud,  or  unaffimilated  matter.  2d,  A  portion  of 
a  proper  wine,  or  in  which,  by  the  fermentation,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  alchohol  is  produced  ;  and  3dly  a  portion  of  vine¬ 
gar  produced  by  a  too  aCtive,  or  a  too  long  protraCted  fer¬ 
mentation. — Thefe  different  matters  will  appear  more  or 
lefs  copioufly  at  the  different  periods  of  the  fermentation* 
Thus  in  new  wine  the  mud  will  be  mod  abundant ;  as  the 
fermentation  advances,  a  portion  of  genuine  wine  will  be 
more  confiderable,  and  if  fermentation  has  all  along  been 
properly  managed,  a  vinegar  will  not  appear  but  in  very 
old  wine ;  and  from  the  proportion  of  thefe  feveral  mat¬ 
ters,  the  qualities  of  wine ,  depending  upon  the  period, 
and  date  of  fermentation,  may  be  properly  afcertained. 

With  us  the  five  following  kinds  of  wine  only  are  or* 
dered  for  pharmaceutic  and  medicinal  ufes,  viz.  id.  The 
vin.  alb.  Hifpanicum,  or  mountain  wine.  2d,  Vin.  alb* 
Gallicum,  or  French  white  wine.  3d,  Vin.  Canarinum, 
Canary  or  fack.  4th,  Vin.  Rhenanum,  or  Rhenifh  wina 
5  th,  Vin.  rubrum,  or  red  Port.  The  fird  are  generally 
(trong  and  fweet,  confiding  of  half-fermented  wine  and 
rnud.  The  fecond  are  moderately  fpirituous,  grateful  to 
the  ilomach,  and  pafs  freely  by  urine,  but  fome  of  them 
affect  the  head.  The  third  are  very  rich  and  drong, 
their  effeCts  are  more  durable  than  the  thinner,  and  they 
are  nutritious.  The  fourth  are  the  mod  acid,  and  are 
alfo  the  mod  diuretic ;  they  alfo  render  the  bowels  lax* 
The  fifth  are  the  mod  adringent  and  drengthening. 

Confidered  as  a  medicine,  wine  is  a  valuable  cordial  in 
langours  and  debilities,  more  grateful  and  reviving  than 
the  common  aromatic  infufions  and  diddled  waters;  it 
is  particularly  ufeful  in  the  low  dage  of  malignant  and 
other  fevers ;  it  raifes  the  pulfe,  fupports  the  drength, 
promotes  a  diaphorefis,and  refids  putrefaction.  U fed  die- 
tetically,  it  is  beneficial  to  the  weak  and  aged,  and  to  thofe 
who  are  expofed  to  a  warm  and  moid  air,  or  to  a  cor¬ 
rupted  one.  Ufed  externally,  it  cools,  drengthens,  and 
refids  putrefaClion.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Diflert.  Chirurg. 
fays,  that  ulcers  (hould  he  waflied  with  warm  wine ;  ex. 
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ternal  inflammations  are  removed  by  it.  In  an  cryfipe- 
las,  and  eryfipelatous  pains  in  wounds,  warm  wine,  and 
fomentations  with  the  fpiritof  wine,  are  the  moft  ufeful. 
See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Di£t.  of  Cliem.  Lewis’s 
Mati  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

Vinum  adustum,  called  alfo  viniim  ardens  fpi- 
ritus  vini.  Vinous,  inflammable,  and  vegetable  fermented 
fpirit,  spirit  of  wine,  which  laft  is  the  general  name 
tyhen  it  is  rediified.  It  is  never  applied  to  that  which  is 
of  the  ftrength  of  brandy,  and  which  is  called  proof  spi¬ 
rit.  When  this  fpirit  is  brought  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  purity  from  phlegm  and  oil,  it  is  called  alcohol. 

This  fpirit  is  obtained  by  diftillation  of  fermented  li¬ 
quors.  In  France  it  is  all  drawn  from  wines  ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  a*.d  Germany  it  is  drawn  from  malt  liquors.  Some 
is  drawn  from  molafles  ;  and  in  America  it  is  diftilled 
from  fugar,  after  fermenting  it,  and  is  there  called  rum. 
This  fpirit ,  whatever  be  the  fubjeft  from  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained,  if  freed  from  its  phlegm  and  grofs  oil,  is  found  in 
every  trial  to  be  the  fame. 

When  this  fpirit  is  firft  drawn  from  any  fermented  ve¬ 
getable  liquor,  it  contains  much  of  the  phlegm  thereof, 
and  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  refpetLve  vegetable  which 
afforded  it;  it  is  therefore  rectified,  or  purified,  by  re- 
diftilling  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat ;  and  when  on  adding 
a  fmall  quantity  of  this  fpirit  to  a  little  cotton,  and  fetting 
it  on  fire,  it  burns  away  fo  perfectly,  as  that  at  laft  the 
cotton  alfo  takes  fire,  and  flames  alfo,  it  is  called  redti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine.  If  an  equal  meafure  of  this  rectified 
fpirit,  and  of  pure  water  are  mixed,  it  will  be  of  the 
ftrength  of  what  is  called  brandy,  or  proof  fpirit.  If 
to  the  rectified  fpirit  as  much  well  dried,  and  yet  warm 
alkaline  fait  be  added,  as  that  a  part  of  it  remains  undif- 
folved  at  the  bottom,  it  will  abforb  the  remaining  aqueous 
humidity,  and  th e  fpirit  may  be  poured  from  its  furface. 
After  which,  if  a  little  calcined  vitriol,  or  burnt  alum  be 
added  to  this  dephlegmated  fpirit,  and  it  be  again  diftilled, 
it  will  arife  pure  and  free  from  either  fuperfluous  phlegm, 
or  any  of  the  alkaline  fait  that  may  be  detained  therein. 
The  fpirit  after  this  treatment  is  called  alcohol.  The 
college  of  phyficians  diredl  alcohol  to  be  made  from  the 
following  procefs.  Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon  ;  kali  made  hot,  one  pound  and  an  half;  pure  kali, 
one  ounce  :  mix  the  fpirit  with  the  pure  kali;  and  after¬ 
wards  add  one  pound  of  the  hot  kali:  {hake  them  and 
digeft  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off"  the  fpirit ,  to 
which  add  the  reft  of  the  kali,  and  diftill  in  a  water-bath. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veflel  well  flopped.  The  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  alcohol  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  815  to 
IOOO.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

Pure  fpirit,  even  after  brought  to  the  ftate  of  alcohol, 
is  no  other  than  an  intimate  combination  of  water  with 
an  oil  which  hath  been  highly  fubtilized  by  the  procefs 
of  fermentation,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  acid.  From  the 
beft  redbified  fpirit  fomewhat  more  than  one  half  of  its 
quantity  of  water  may  yet  be  extracted  from  it. 

This  fpirit  is  of  extenfive  ufe  in  chemiftry ;  it  feparates 
the  medicinal  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances 
from  the  inadbive  matter ;  it  extradbs  their  flavour  and 
colour ;  it  difolves  refins  and  oils  for  varnifhes,  &c.  and 
extradbs  them  from  woods  which  contains  them  ;  it  pre- 
ferves  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  from  corruption  ;  it 
diflolves  all  vegetable  refins  and  diftilled  oils,  the  fubtil 
oils  of  aromatic  herbs,  flowers,  feeds,  fruit,  woods,  and 
roots;  it  diflolves  empyreumatic  oils;  it  mingles  with 
water,  and  produces  much  heat  by  being  mixed  there¬ 
with  ;  it  coagulates  milk,  blood,  and  the  white  of  egg, 
and  moft  animal  juices,  except  the  urine  and  bile;  it 
mingles  with  all  acids  concentrated  or  diluted,  whether 
of  the  mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom ;  on  mixing  it  with 
the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  a  ftrong  ebullition  and 
heat  enfues,  the  acidity  is  obtunded  or  deftroyed,  and 
the  compound  proves  a  fubtil,  volatile,  fragrant  fluid, 
and  thus  produces  the  dulcified  acid  fpirits. 

As  a  medicine,  fpirit  of  wine,  when  externally  ap- 
.  plied,  {Lengthens  the  veflels,  and  thickens  the  juices  in 
them,  and  thus  reftrains  hoemorrhages;  it  inftantly  con¬ 
trails  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  deprives  them 
of  fenfe  and  motion,  thus  it  eafes  their  pain,  but  de- 
ftroys  their  ufe;  if  received  into  the  ftomach  in  an  un¬ 
diluted  ftate,  it  produces  the  fame  effedbs  as  when  exter¬ 
nally  applied;  and  if  the  quantity  taken  is  confiderable, 
a  palfy  or  apoplexy  follows,  and  foon  proves  mortal. 
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Proof  fpirit,  and  fuch  as  is  diluted  below  the  ftrength  of 
proof,  when  externally  applied  in  conjunction  witfi  cor¬ 
roborant,  anodyne,  and  antifeptic  fomentations,  is  of 
confiderable  efficacy;  if  it  is  inwardly  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  it  {Lengthens  lax  fibres,  incraffates  thin  fluids, 
and  warms  the  habit.  A  moderate  internal  ufe  of  this 
fpirit  is  the  moft  ferviceable  to  thofe  who  are  expofed  to 
heat  and  moifture,  to  corrupted  air,  or  other  caufes  of 
colliquative  and  putrid  difeafes.  See  Neuman’s  Chem. 
Works.  Didb.  of  Chem.  Lewis’s  'Mat.  Med. 

Vinum;  Wine.  This  term,  befides  thofe  already 
fpecified,  is  added  to  feveral  produdbs,  and  compofitions, 
which  chiefly  take  their  names  from  the  principal  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  they  are  formed  — as  Vinum  rhabarbari. 
See.  which  may  be  found  under  Rhabarbarum,  &c. 

but  for  that  called - Hordeaceum  ;  feptentrionaliuni, 

fee  Alla  ;  —  Falernium,  fee  Amin^um  vinum;— 
Emeticum  ; — Benedidbum,  fee  Antimonium; — Milli- 
pedatum,  fee  Aselli  ;  —  Chalybeatum,  fee  Ferrumj 
Ardens,  fee  Vinum  adustum  ; — Hippocraticum, 
fee  Claretum. 

VIOLA.  The  violet.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of 
eighteen  forts,  but  it  is  only  the  fweet-feented  purple 
kind  that  is  in  ufe  with  us.  Viola  odorata,  or  viola 
acaulis,  foliis  cordatis,  ftolonibus  reptantibus  teretibus, 
pedunculis,  radicalibus,  flore  fimplici  purpureo  odorato, 
Linn.  The  fingle  purple  fweet  violet.  The  flowers 
have  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak  mucilaginous 
bitterilh  tafte.  If  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  drams 
they  are  gently  laxative ;  the  feeds  are  fomewhat  more 
laxative,  and  alfo  gently  emetic.  The  flowers  give  out 
to  water  both  their  virtues  and  fine  colour,  but  fcarcely 
impart  any  tindbure  to  redbified  fpirit  of  wine,  though 
they  impregnate  the  fpirit  with  their  fine  flavour. 

A  fyrup  is  made  with  the  blue  flowers,  and  is  ufed  as  a 
laxative  for  infants. 

Syrupus  VioLtE.  Syrup  of  Violet. 

Take  of  the  freffi  petals  of  violets,  ii.  boiling  di  * 
ftilled  water,  three  pints;  macerate  them  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a  fine  linen 
rag  without  expreffion,  and  add  the  clarified  fugar  to 
make  a  fyrup.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  But  both  the  flowers 
and  the  fyrup  lofe  their  fine  colour  by  long  keeping.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  For  that  called  Aquatic  a,  fee 
Potamogeiton. 

-  Ipecacua,  fee  Ipecacuanha  ; — Lunaris,  fee 

Bulbonach; — Lutea,  fee  Cheiri  : — Mariana,  fee 
Cervicaria; — Marina,  fee  Eperlaunus; — Paluftris, 
fee  Sanucla  ebor. 

VIORNA.  See  Atragene. 

VIPEBA.  See  Cassada. 

VIPERA.  The  viper.  Th t  coluber  berus,  i.  e.  co¬ 
luber  feutis  abdominalibus,  146.  fquamis  caudas,  39. 
Linn.  It  is  a  viviparous  reptile,  about  an  inch  or  lefs  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  length.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  fnake  by  an  undulated  black  line 
on  its  back,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  tail.  It  is  found  in 
the  heat  of  fummer  under  hedges,  and  in  winter  it  retires 
into  holes  in  the  earth.  Its  poifon  is  at  the  bafis  of  its 
fangs,  or  long  teeth,  through  which  it  is  emitted  by  a 
flit  when  the  animal  bites.  A  fmall  portion  of  this  poifon 
when  communicated  to  the  blood  by  a  wound  produces 
dreadful  effects,  though  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  it 
is  inoffenfive.  If  a  viper  bites  itfelf  or  another  viper , 
they  die  as  fpeedily  as  any  other  animal  which  hath  fuf- 
fered  the  fame  accident.  The  famed  cure,  when  the 
vipers' s  poifon  is  received  by  a  wound,  is  immediately  to 
rub  the  fat  of  vipers  into  the  wounded  part,  and  -the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  take  as  much  vinegar  in  all  he  drinks  for  fome 
time  after  the  accident,  as  is  at  leaft  agreeable  to  the  pa¬ 
late.  See  alfo  the  famed  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
fnake  in  the  article  Boicininga. 

As  a  medicine,  the  flefh  of  vipers  does  not  appear  to 
excel  that  of  eels.  Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Mead,  on  the  efficacy  of  this  reptile  as  a  nutrient. — Dr. 
Cullen  does  not  allow  it  to  have  any  peculiar  powers  as 
an  aliment,  nor  does  he  admit  that  there  is  the  flighteft 
foundation  for  allowing  them  as  a  medicine. — He  confl- 
ders  fuch  a  fuppofition  of  their  virtues,  exifting  in  any 
uncommon  degree  as  a  mark,  among  many  others,  of 
the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  the  ancients,  and  equally  of 
their  modern  followers. — See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  Mead 
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bn  Poifons.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  For  that  called — Indica 

Pile  at  a,  fee  Cobra  de  Capello. 

VIPERARIA.  See  Scorzonera. 

VIPERINA.  See  Serpentaria  Virginiana. 

VIRGA  AUREA,  alfo  called  herba  doria,  conyza, 
coma  aurcciy  fymphytum,  petrceum,  elichryjum,  confolida 
Saracenica.  Common  golden-rod.  It  is  the  folidago 
vh'ga  aurea,  Linn.  It  is  a  plant  with  long,  and  fome- 
what  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  flightly,  or  not 
at  all  indented,  with  upright  fpikes  of  fmail  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  fmall  feeds,  winged  with 
down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on 
heaths,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
are  corroborant,  aperient,  and  diuretic ;  they  commu¬ 
nicate  all  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  fpirit.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  are  the  bell  preparations.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

For  that  called - major.  See  Conyza  MasTheofhr. 

Pa  ft  oris  maj.  See  Cord.  Fullon.  Sylv. 

VIRGATA  SUTURA.  See  Sutura  SAgitta- 

LIS. 

VIRGINALE  CLAUSTRUM.  The  hymen. 
VIRGINIANUM  RUBRUM.  See  Phytolacca 
Americana. 

VIRIUM  LAPSUS,  See  Lipothymia. 

VIS  CONSERVATRIX.  The  preferving  power,  or 
the  exertion  of  the  plaltic  power,  as  far  as  it  maintains 
organization. - 

Vis  Generatrix.  The  generative  power,  or  the 
generative  exertion  of  the  plaltic  power. 

— —  Medicatrix.  The  healing  power  or  the 
plaltic  power  employed  in  extinguilhing  difeafe  and  re- 
ftoring  health,  this  is  often  exprefled  by  the  words  Na¬ 
ture,  and  Natural  Cure. - See  Vis  Vitze. 

— —  Plastica.  The  plastic  power. 
VISCARIA.  See  Muscipula  Viride. 

V iscari A  ALris.  See  iEs. 

VISCERA.  The  BOWELS.  The  vifcera  in  the  head 
are  the  brain,  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  mouth,  tongue,  &c.  In 
the  brealt,  they  are  the  heart,  lungs,  larynx,  trachea, 
pleura,  medialtinum,  pericardium,  thymus  gland,  dia¬ 
phragm,  &c.  In  the  belly,  they  are  the  peritoneum, 
omentum,  cefophagus,  Itomach,  inteltines,  mefentery, 
liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  kidnies,  ureters,  bladder,  and 
parts  of  generation. — 

A  knowledge  of  the  lituation  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  medical  practitioner.  The 
abdomen  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into  three  regions, 
the  fuperior,  the  middle,  and  inferior.  In  the  firft  are 
comprehended  thofe  parts  that  are  bounded  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  ribs  ;  the  fecond  extends  from  the  ribs  to  the 
pelvis ;  and  the  pelvis  itfelf  conftitutes  the  lalt.  Thefe 
three  regions  form  one  large  cavity,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly ;  the  extent, 
however,  of  thefe  different  divilions  varies  in  different 
ages,  in  different  fubje&s,  and  is  altered  likewife  by  dif¬ 
eafe.  In  new-born  infants,  the  diftance  between  the 
fternum  and  the  pelvis  is  near  to  a  third  of  their  whole 
length ;  in  adults,  the  length  of  the  abdomen  does  net 
extend  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  In  children  of  three 
feet  in  height,  the  abdomen  meafures  nearly  one  foot, 
and  it  is  not  found  to  exceed  that,  in  adults  five  feet 
high.  This  difference  with  refpeCl  to  the  abdomen  in 
infants  and  in  adults  is  confined  entirely  to  the  middle 
region,  which,  in  children,  is  not  only  much  longer,  but, 
in  proportion,  much  more  extenfive  in  evety  refpeCI, 
than  in  people  come  to  their  full  lize.  In  the  former, 
it  is  wider  from  before  backwards,  in  children  the  fpine 
being  almoll  entirely  ftraight,  whereas,  in  adults,  it  be¬ 
comes  confiderably  crooked.  In  children  too,  it  is  much 
wider  from  one  fide  to  the  other  than  in  adults,  as  in 
them  the  ribs  bend  more  outwards  than  they  do  in  the 
latter.  Although  this  middle  abdominal  region,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  children  fo  extenfive,  yet  both  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  divifions  are  not  proportionally  fo  ;  nay, 
they  are  even  fmall,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  of  adults. 
The  pelvis  is  incomparably  fmaller  in  the  foetus  than  in 
adults ;  in  the  former,  the  under  extremity  of  the  os 
facrum  bends  confiderably  over  towards  the  pubis.  The 
horizontal  branch  of  the  pubis  is  bothlhort  and  flat,  and 
the  tuberouties  of  the  ifehia  are  turned  backwards. 
Every  circumltance,  therefore,  concurs  to  Ihorten  the 
cavities  of  both  the  inferior  and  fuperior  abdominal  re¬ 
gions  ;  infomuch  that,  in  young  children,  all  the  vifcera 


of  the  lower  belly  are  contained  in  what  We  have  termed 
the  middle  divifion,  and  remain  there,  until,  by  degrees 
they  insinuate  themfelves  into  the  other  two  regions,  as 
thefe,  in  courfe  of  time,  come  to  be  enlarged.  Before 
treating,  however,  of  the  changes  the  vifcera  undergo 
in  point  of  fituation  from  the  infantine  ftate  to  that  of 
adults,  it  will  not  be  improper  firft  to  give  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  their  feveral  fituations  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  ftomach  in  infatits,  inftead  of  being  fituated 
tranfverfely,  as  is  the  cafe  in  adults,  hangs  almoll  per¬ 
pendicularly.  It  extends  from  what  is  commonly  called 
the  epigaftric  region,  to  the  umbilical,  inclining  a  very 
little  to  the  left  above,  and  to  the  right  fide  below; 
having  its  convex  fide  or  great  curve  turned  to  the  left, 
and  the  fmall  curvature  towards  the  right.  In  confe- 
quence.  of  this  fituation  of  the  ftomach,  the  omentum, 
which  is  always  attached  to  its  great  curvature,  lies  more 
towards  the  left  than  the  tight  fide  ;  and,  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  this  circumftance,  practitioners  have  often 
treated,  as  difeafes  of  the  colon,  iuch  complaints  in  chil¬ 
dren,  as,  on  opening  the  bodies  after  death  have  been 
found  feated  in  the  omentum  only.  The  liver  is  very 
large  in  the  foetus,  in  proportion  to  its  fize  in  adults,  and 
is  htuated  almoll  entirely  in  the  middle  region  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  ;  it  appears  to  the  touch  externally,  indeed,  much 
nearer  the  linea  alba  than  it  is  ever  found  to  be  in  a  more 
advanced  age.  At  this  period  the  duodenum  is  placed 
almolt  entirely  behind  the  ftomach.  The  ipleen  in  in¬ 
fants  is  always  eafily  difeovered  by  the  touch,  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  falfe  ribs  ;  this,  in  adults,  never  can  be 
done,  but  in  a  difeafed  Hate  of  that  vifeus.  la  the  for¬ 
mer,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  abdomen  ;  whereas',  in  the  latter,  its  feat 
is  always  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  In  very  young  fub- 
jeCts,  the  urinary  bladder  is  fituated  entirely  without  the 
pelvis,  is  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  other 
parts,  and  extends  to  within  a  very  fmall  diftance  of  the 
navel ;  when  full  of  urine,  it  makes  a  very  evident  pro¬ 
minence  near  about  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the 
abdomen.  This  pofition  of  the  bladder,  above  the  os 
pubis,  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  ;  for  when, 
in  infancy,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  lithotomy 
the  high  operation  fhould  always  be  preferred  to  thofe 
where  the  opening  is  made  in  the  perimeum.  This  ope¬ 
ration,  however,  has  never  been  favourably  looked  upon. 
But,  as  the  fhorteft  and  eafieft  paflage  to  the  bladder  is, 
in  lithotomy,  a  principal  objeCt,  it  ought  certainly,  in 
children,  to  be  preferred  to  every  other,  the  bladder  in 
them  lying  fo  near  to  the  external  teguments  above  the 
pubes.  In  young  girls,  the  womb,  with  its  two  Ovaria, 
are  confiderably  raifed  above  the  os  pubis,  and  when 
fwelled,  a  circumftance,  which,  at  this  age,  feldom  oc¬ 
curs,  it  can  eafily  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  touch  exter¬ 
nally. 

Such  are  the  fittiations  of  the  vifcera  in  childhood. 
In  a  more  advanced  age,  they  are  entirely  changed;  the 
ribs  become  lefs  crooked,  the  diaphragm  more  vaulted, 
and  the  liver  gets  a  higher  fituation,  infomuch  thSt* 
about  the  fifteenth  year,  it  is  almoll  entirely  covered  un¬ 
der  the  ribs,  when  the  perfon  is  in  an  horizontal  poflure. 
This  change  of  lituation  in  the  liver  occalions  a  manifell 
alteration  likewife  in  the  pofition  of  the  ftomach.  By 
degrees  it  deviates  from  the  perpendicular  horizontal 
line;  and  according  as  it  changes  its  fituation,  the 
omentum  recedes  entirely  from  the  left  fide,  and  proceeds 
to  occupy  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  belly.  Although 
the  horizontal  lobe  of  the  liver  can  be  diftinguilhed  by 
the  touch  in  adults,  yet  never  by  any  means  fo  evidently 
as  in  children ;  it  is  fituated  almoll  upon  the  under  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cefophagus,  fo  that,  when  it  becomes  pre- 
ternaturally  enlarged,  it  comprefles  that  canal  fo  entirely 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  aliments  into  the  fto¬ 
mach  .  in  which  cafe,  the  perfon  fuffefs  greatly  from 
very  violent  vomitings  with  which  he  is  attacked  fome 
time  before  death.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pelvis  be¬ 
comes  every  way  larger ;  the  pubis  turns  confiderably 
longer,  and  acquires  a  greater  height ;  the  os  facrum 
ftretches  farther  back,  and  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifehium 
pufh  outwards,  and  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the  os 
coccygis.  S  uch  a  confiderable  augmentation  in  the  cavity 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  gives  rife  to  fuch 
changes  in  the  pofition  of  the  different  vifcera,  as  de-' 
ferves,  from  practitioners,  very  particular  attention. 

8  X  Thofe 
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Thofe  which,  from  their  make  and  nature,  have  bean 
accuftomed  to  float  in  the  middle  region  of  the  abdomen, 
now  fall  down  into  the  pelvis;  this  is  particularly  the 
cafe  with  the  bladder,  which,  in  falling  down,  has  its 
fuperior  part  carried  forward,  and  the  urachus,  Which 
had  been  attached  to  the  fundus,  is  torn  away,  and 
never  again  connected  with  it.  This  fa£t  was  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  Mr.  Lieutaud,  and  is  not  as  yet  believed  by 
many  anatoniifts.  The  fame  caufe  which  produces  the 
change  of  pofltion  in  the  bladder,  occafions  alfo  that  of 
the  uterus.  The  womb,  which,  in  childhood,  had  been 
placed  above  the  pubis,  by  degrees  falls  into  the  pelvis, 
infomuch  that  in  adult  women  who  are  ,not  pregnant, 
it  is  always,  in  a  found  ftate  at  leaf!,  entirely  funk  into 
it.  Both  the  bladder  and  the  uterus  acquire  an  oblique 
fituation  in  the  pelvis,  owing  to  the  defeent  of  the  in- 
teftines  ;  this  'obliquity,  that  becomes  in  a  manner  na¬ 
tural  to  both  thefe  vifeera ,  was  obfervedby  Gunzius,  and 
Camper. 

See  Edinb.  Med.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  152,  See.  from  M. 
Portal’s  paper  in  l’Hiftoire  de  1’Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences  de  Paris,  annee  177 1,  4to.  Paris. 

VISCUM.  Bird-lime. 

VISCUS.  Misseltoe.  Vifcum  Album,  Linn.  It 
is  a  bulhy  evergreen  plant,  which  bears  imperfetft  white 
flowers,  that  are  followed  by  tranfparent  whitilh  berries. 
It  grows  only  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  For¬ 
merly  bird-lime  was  made  of  the  berries,  by  boiling  them 
ill  water  until  they  burft  ;  then  they  were  well  beat  in  a 
mortar,  and  after  that  wafhed  in  water,  until  all  the 
branny  hulk  was  wafhed  away  ;  but  now  bird-lime  is 
made  from  the  holly-bufh.  See  Aqui folium.  The  mif- 
feltoe  hath  been  famed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  but  it  is 
not  much  noticed  in  the  prefent  praftice.  See  Raii  Hift. 
Plant.  Sir  John  Colbatch’s  Treatife  on  the  Mifleltoe. 

VISIO.  The  sight.  The  light  we  have  in  our  at- 
mofphere  proceeds  either  from  that  of  the  fun,  or  from 
fome  other  lucid  body  ;  from  whence  the  rays  fpread 
every  way,  as  from  a  centre  to  all  points  of  a  large  fphere 
fo  as  to  fall  upon  the  furface  of  bodies,  from  whence 
again  they  are  reflected  into  the  eye  from  the  enlightened 
furfaces  in  angles,  equal  to  that  of  their  incidence,  fo  as 
to  render  the  bodies  from  whence  they  thus  flow  to  the 
eye,  both  vifible,  and  of  fome  colour.  The  rays  of 
light  fail  upon  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  where  they  are  re- 
fradled,  and  pafs  on  to  the  cryftalline  humour,  where 
they  are  ftill  more  refracted ;  then  proceeding  through 
the  vitreous  humour,  by  which  they  are  directed  to  the 
retina,  where  they  form  the  image  of  the  object  feen. 
It  is  called  the  focal  point,  where  the  images  of  obje£ts 
are  formed  by  the  cryftalline  humour  on  the  retina,  and 
there  the  image  of  the  obje£t  feen  is  painted  in  an  in¬ 
verted  pofltion,  -or,  as  it  were,  upfide  down,  though  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  fight.  See  Boerhaave’s  Med.  Inftit.  Haller’s 
Phyfiology,  left,  xviii.  Prieftley  on  Vifion,  &c. 

VISNAGA,  alfo  called  gingidium  Hifpanicum.  Spa¬ 
nish  picktooth.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  In 
Italy,  remarkable  for  the  agreeable  feent  and  ftiffnefs  of 
the  pedicles  of  the  flowers,  which  are  made  ufe  of  for 
picking  the  teeth  only.  In  other  refpefts  the  virtues  of 
the  plant  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fennel.  See  Raii  Hift. 

Visnaga  minor.  See  Apium. 

VIS  VITriE.  Called  alfo  Vis  medicatrix  nature. 
Boerhaave  ufes  this  term  to  fignify  the  joint  action  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  human  body,  whereby  the  machine  is  con¬ 
tinually  recruited  and  put  in  order.  But  when  any  thing 
proves  too  hard  to  be  conquered  by  this  vis,  a  difeafe  en- 
fues.  Dr.  Aitkin,  in  his  Elements  of  Phyfic,  alfo  de¬ 
fines  it  to  be,  the  ftate,  or  condition  of  animal  or  veget¬ 
able  organization  indifpenfably  requifite  to  the  capability 
of  function.  Different  writers  varioufly  confider  this 
f.ibje£t.  Hippocrates  and  many  others  cenfidered  it  as 
heat  or  fire.  See  Calidum  Innatum., 

VISUS  DEBILIS  HEBETUDO/  See  Ambly¬ 


opia. 

VITA7.  LIGNUM.  See  Guaiacum. 

VITAL  ARBOR.  See  Thuya. 

VlT Ai  Affectiones. 

Vita  Proposita. 

VITELLUS.  The  yolk  of  egg.  It  contributes  to 


1 


See  Epitedeuma. 


nourifh  the  chick,  only  in  preparing  the  white  for  the 
purpofc,  or  almolt  becoming  like  the  white.  In  phar¬ 


macy  it  is  ufed  as  a  medium  for  uniting  balfams,.  &<?„ 
with  Water.  It  is,  as  an  aliment,  nutritious  ;  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  anodyne,  maturating,  digeftive,  and  relaxing,  and 
hence  it  is  often  ufed  in  glyfters. 

VITEX.  It  is  a  kind  of  bufh  which  is  common  in 
Malabar,  Sec.  It  is  alfo  called  car  a  nofi,  negundo  mas  (A 
feemina ,  a  gnus  cafius.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  fix 
fpecies,  but  though  applied  to  fome  ufes  in  its  native 
country,  it  is  unknown  in  our  medical  practice.  See 
Raii  Hift. 

VITIA.  Linnaeus  exprefles  by  this  ’word,  his  clafs  of 
cutaneous,  external,  or  palpable  difeafes.  Vitia  is  a  IV- 
nonym  with  Cullen’s' locales  in  his  Nofology. 

VITILIGO.  A  fpecies  of  white-leprosy.  See 
Alphus  and  Mel  as. 

VITIS.  The  vine-tree.  The  Vitis  Vinifera 
Linn.  Of  the  vine-tree  botanifts  have  enumerated  above 
twenty  fpecies,  and  there  are  almoft  twenty  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions  in  ufe.  Its  leaves  are  aftringent.  If  the  trunk 
is  wounded  in  fpring,  it  affords  a  watery  juice,  which 
hath  been  ufed  as  a  diuretic  refrigerant.  The  flowers 
have  a  greatful  frnell,  which  is  elevated  with  water  in 
diftillation.  Along  with  the  water  a  fmall  portion  of 
eflential  oil  arifes,  which  poffefles  tlie  flavour  of  the 
flowers  in  great  perfeHion.  The  unripe  fruit  is  called 
agrefia >,  they  are  four  and  harfti,  and  from  them  is  ex-* 
prefled  the  omphacium ,  which  is  cooling  and  aftringent. 
The  ripe  fruit  are  called  uva,  they  afford  wine,  whence 
we  have  inflammable  fpirit,  vinegar,  and  tartar.  When 
the  uvee,  or  grapes,  are  dried  in  the  fun,  they  are  called 
uva  pajfie,  or  pafluhe.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Vitis  alba,  vel  sylvestris.  See  Bryonia  al¬ 
ba— Ida:a,  fee  Vaccinia,  &  Oxycoccus. 
VITISALTUS.  See  Chorea  sancti  Viti. 
VITRARIA.  See  Par iet aria. 

VITRIOLICUM  Acidum ,  called  alfo  Oleum  Vitrio- 
li,  Stagma ,  Acidum  primogenium.  See  Ac  id  a  and 
Sulphur. 

VITRIOLI  Colcothar,  Colcothar  of  vitriol, 
this  is  the  fubftance  which  remains  after  the  vitriolum 
martiale  has  been  calcined  and  aiftilled  for  a  long  time 
by  an  intenfe  fire ;  and  by  that  means  reduced  to  the 
rednefs  of  blood.  But  Mr.  Le  Fevre  propofes  an  eafy 
method  of  acquiring  this  preparation ;  he  mixes  two  parts 
of  filings  of  iron  with  one  of  fulphur,  and  a  little  water. 
After  the  acid  of  fulphur  has  'diffolved  the  iron,  he  ex- 
pofes  the  pafte  to  the  air,  and  it  changes  into  colcothar. 

VITRIOLUM.  Alfo  called  calcadinum,  calcatar ,  cal- 
cotar,  calcanthos ,  calcanthum ,  calcitea ,  vitriol.  Com¬ 
binations  of  metals  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  are  called  vi¬ 
triols  of  thofe  metals.  It  feems  as  if  the  metallic  part  of 
all  vitriols  had  been  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  copper  on¬ 
ly  ;  for  even  the  ferrugineous  vitriols  have  the  name  of 
copperas,  which  is  expreffive  of  copper:  the  vitriol  of 
zinc  is  alfo  called  white  copperas. 

Th  ere  are  three  neutral  vitriolic  falts,  with  metallic 
bafes ;  or  three  vitriols  of  three  metallic  bodies,  produced 
fpontaneoufly,  or  with  very  little  affiftance  from  art,  viz. 
thofe  of  iron,  called  green  vitriol-,  of  copper,  called  blue 
vitriol-,  and  zinc,  called  white  vitriol.  The  fadlitious 
vitriols  are  eflentially  the  fame  as  the  native. 

Vitriols  are  prepared  in  Sweden,  Germany,  England, 
and  in  many  other  countries,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
pyrite  Hones. 

Vitriolum  abortivum.  See  Ochre. 

-  viride.  Green  vitriol.  The  Latins 

call  it  atramentum  futorium,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  for  black¬ 
ing  leather. 

The  method  of.  preparing  it  is  as  follows :  the  pyrite 
ftones  are  fpread  about  in  a  large  area,  the  height  about 
three  feet,  and  there  they  lie  expofed  to  the  air,  but  are 
now  and  then  turned,  that  they  may  all  be  alike  expofed 
thereto  ;  thus  they  are  reduced  to  a  vitriolic  earth,  which 
being  well  wafhed  with  rain  water,  the  liquor  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  into  cifterns  :  then  it  is  boiled  to  a  due  conflu¬ 
ence  in  large  leaden  veflels,  throwing  in  a  quantity  of 
old  iron,  which  is  foon  confumed  by  the  lixivium  ;  at  laft 
the  liquor  is  fet  to  cool  in  other  veflels,  in  which  arc 
placed  flicks  for  the  vitriol  to  cryftallize  upon. 

On  analyzing  the  beft  green  vitriol ,  it  appeared  that 
1  xvi.  contained  fomewhat  more  than  eight  of  water,  fix 
of  iron,  and  one  and  a  half  of  pure  acid.  The  Englilh 
vitriol  is  purely  ferrugineous,  but  there  is  fcarcely  any 
1  other 
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Other  without  forae  admixture  of  copper.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  Goflarien  vitriol ,  were  found  to  contain  J  vii.  of 
Water,  3  iii-  of  acid,  f  v.  3  vii.  and  3  i.  of  iron,  and 
nearly  3  ii.  of  copper ;  but  it  often  contains  much  lefs 
of  the  acid. 

The  vitriol  of  iron  diffolves  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  on  evaporating  the  folution,  and  letting  it 
to  fhoot,  concretes  again  into  thick  rhomboidal  cryftals. 

A  folution  of  vitriol  in  water  depofits  upon  Handing  a 
part  of  its  metallic  bafis  ;  the  precipitation  is  greatly  ex¬ 
pedited  by  boiling  heat,  by  which  more  of  the  metal  fe- 
parates  in  a  few  minutes,  than  by  Handing  without  heat 
for  a  year.  The  further  the  cryflals  of  vitriol  are  freed 
from  their  metal,  the  more  eafily  do  they  part  both  with 
their  water  and  with  their  acid. 

It  is  from  this  kind  of  vitriol ,  as  being  the  cheapefl^ 
that  the  vitriolic  acid,  called  oil  of  vitriol ,  hath  been 
ufually  extracted  by  diftilling  this  calcined  in  earthen  long 
necks,  with  a  flrong  lire  continued  for  two  days.  The 
diHilled  fpirit  appears  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour ;  and  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  phlegm,  greater  or  lefs  according  as 
the  vitriol  has  been  more  or  lefs  calcined.  On  commit¬ 
ting  it  a  fecond  time  to  diHillation,  in  a  glafs  retort 
placed  in  a  fand-heat,  the  phlegmatic  parts  rife  HrH  to¬ 
gether  with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  the  remaining  Hrong 
acid  lofes  its  black  colour  and  becomes  clear,  and  this 
is  the  ufual  mark  for  difcontinuing  the  rectification  ;  but 
at  prefent  this  acid  is  extracted  from  fulphur,  which  fee. 

The  medicinal  ufes  of  green  vitriol  are  the  fame  a$  thofe 
of  the  other  preparations  of  iron,  but  the  pure  fort  only 
muH  be  ufed.  The  acid  of  vitriol  retards  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acids  do ;  when  it  is  largely  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  employed  for  preventing  a  putrefactive  difpo- 
fition,  correcting  bilious  acrimony,  abating  heat,  quench¬ 
ing  thirH,  Hrengthening  the  Homach,  &c. 

VITRIOLUM  Coeruleum.  Blue  vit riol, alfo  cal¬ 
led  Roman  vitriol,  vitriol  of  copper,  Cyprian 
vitriol,  and  Lapis  Cosruleus. 

It  is  prepared  in  Sweden,  Germany,  &c<  from  the 
pyrite  Hones  and  copper.  It  contains  much  lefs  water 
than  is  in  the  vitriol  of  iron,  and  requires  about  four 
times  the  weight  thereof  for  its  folution.  This  has  prov¬ 
ed  an  ufeful  tonic  continued  for  fome  time  in  certain  cafes 
of  epilepfia  andhyHeria,  on  fome  occafions  it  has  proved 
rdfo  diuretic,  and  fome  other  anthelmintic. — Its  dofe  is 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  according  to  the  age  of 
the  perfon,  twice  a  day,  increafed  to  what  the  Homach 
will  bear- without  vomiting,  but  fliould  be  pufhed  till  a 
itaufea,  or  iickneis  is  occasioned.  -Hut  11  in  the  coutie 
of  a  month  it  Chews  not  its  good  effeCts,  we  Chould  defiH 
from  its  ufe,  as  large  quantities  of  copper  introduced, 
may,  like  lead,  prove  hurtful  to  the  body.  Dr.  Cullen 
therefore,  in  cafes  of  periodic  epilepfy,.  after  giving  the 
medicine  conHantly  during  one  interval,  if  the  difeafe  Hill 
continues,  gave  it  only  for  fome  days  before  an  expected 
ncceffion,  and  has  in  this  way  had  fuccefs.  This  medi¬ 
cine  feems  entirely  to  reH  in  thefe  cafes  on  its  tonic  and 
aHriiigent  powers.  In  the  beginning  of  fevers  it  has  been 
given  in  naufeating  dofes,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  dropfies  ; 
but  as  an  emetic,  it  feems  not  to  be  preferable  to  the 
antimonium  tartarifatum  and  is  much  more  unmanage¬ 
able.  As  an  efcharotic  it  has  been  fufficiently  known, 
and"  very  lately  the  Dr.  found  it  in  an  ill-conditioned 
fpreading  ulcer  bring  on  a  good  digeHion,  when  both 
mercurials  and  arfenic  were  unfuccefsful.  It  lias  alio 
been  ufed  for  reHraining  kemorrhages,  and  for  removing 
films  from  the  eyes  externally  applied.  See  Lewis’s  and 

Cullen’s  Materia  Medica.  . 

——album,  called  alfo  Gilla  Vitnolu  White  vi¬ 
triol,  or  vitriolated  zinc.  Zincum  vitriolatum. 
The  metallic  part  of  this  kind  of  vitriol  is  zinc;  its  other 
conHituents  are  the  vitriolic  acid  and  water.  Sometimes 
it  contains  iron,  and  then  it  hath  an  ochry  appearance 
on  its  furface.  It  diffolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  water. 
It  is  fometimes  given  as  an  emetic,  and,  as  fuch,  it  is 
fpeedy  in  its  effect,  and,  in  debilities  of  the  Homach,  is 
preferred  to  other  emetics ;  it  is  principally  ufed  exter¬ 
nally.  in  collyria  againH  heat,  defluxion,  and  inflammation 
in  the  eyes;  it  is  a  powerful  and  fafe  errhine,  ufeful  in 
obflruCtions  of  the  noHrils  from  indurated  mucus.  It  is 
confidered  as  an  aHringent  tonic ;  has  been  given  m  fmall 
dofes  and  fucceeded  in  fome  cafes,  as  effeaually  as  the 


flores  zin'ci.  See  Neumann’s  Chem.  Works.  Diet,  of 
Chem.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medica. 

"  VITTA.  See  Pxleus, 

VITRUM  Antimonii.  See  Antimonia  vitri- 

FIC  ATUM. 

VOLIATICA.  See  Lichen*. 

VOLSALIA.  Lilt  c  Forceps,  from  vello: 

VOLUTTA.  See  Mandaru. 

VOLVULUS.  See  Iliaca  passio  coi.icA. 

Volvulus  terrestris.  See  Convolvulus  mi¬ 
nor. 

VOMER.  The  Plough-share.  It  forms  the  pof- 
terior  and  inferior  part  of  the  feptum  nafi,  and  is  placed 
between  the  ofla  fphenoides  and  palati.  It  receives  at  its 
fuperior  part  the  fpine  of  the  body  .of  the  os  fphenoides, 
and  the  perpendicular  plate,  or  nafal  lamella  of  the  eth¬ 
moid;  and  below  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  feptum. 

VOMICA.  See  Abscessus  pulmonum.  Dr.  Cullen, 
in  bis  Fird  Lines,  obferves  that  an  abfeefs  is  formed  in 
fome  part  of  the  pleura,  and  mod  frequently  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  inveding  the  lungs.  Ed.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  Dr. 
Reid  obferves,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Phthiffs  Pulmonalis, 
that  tubercles  are  found,  on  di  fleet  ion  of  thofe  who  have 
died  of  this,  difeafe,  of  all  fizes;  from  the  fmalled  gra¬ 
nules,  to  the  bignefs  of  a  horfe  bean,  and  commonly  in 
cluHers;  On  cutting  into  them,  he  fays,  they  appear  of  a 
white,  fmooth,  cartilaginous  fubflance.  Iri  the  fmalled, 
no  cavity  or  opening  appears  ;  in  thofe  farther  advanced, 
on  the  cut  furface  we  difeover  fmall  pin-holes ;  in  thofe 
D  ill  larger,  are  one  or  more  cavities  containing  a  fluid 
like  pus  ;  which  being  cleared  off,  in  the  bottom  is  per¬ 
ceived  feveral  fmall  openings  or  holes;  through  w'hich, 
on  prefling  the  tubercle,  matter  iffued,  fimilar  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  its  cavity.  The  larger  tubercles,  when  emptied 
of  their  contents,  appear  like  a  fmall  capfula,  into  which 
entered  a  branch  of  the  afpera  arterfa.  When  the  tu¬ 
bercles  increafe,  they  are  termed  vomers.  Thefe  are  al¬ 
fo  of  various  fizes,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three 
inches  diameter  ;  and  are  ufually  oviform.  When  found 
entire,  their  contents  are  whitith,  yellow,  afh-coloured, 
greenifli,  and  fometimes  foetid  matter;  and  when  rup¬ 
tured,  more  or  lefs  reddifh.  Several  branches  of  the  af¬ 
pera  arteria  are  found  opening  into  thefe  vomiers ,  and 
they  alfo  communicate  with  others  that  lie  contiguous ; 
the  apertures  of  the  latter,  are  ragged  and  irregular,  of 
the  former,  round  and  fmooth.  The  larger  vomiccs  are 
ufually  found  empty,  but  on  preffing  the  lungs,  matter 
iffues  into  the  bronchia.  The  branches  of  the  pulmon¬ 
ary  artery  and  vein  running  upon  the  vomiccs ,  are  found 
much  contracted;  and  fometimes  filled  up  with  a  fibrous 
fubffance;  their  pendulous  ends,  hanging  loofe  in  the 
cavities  of  the  vomiers ,  completely  flint  up  and  covered 
with  a  thick  Hough.  By  this  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
hsemoptoe  does  not  more  frequently  happen,  when  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  fubflance  of  the  lungs  is  deltroyed. 
And  alfo,  when  it  does  take  place,  in  what  manner  the 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  veffels  are  fliut  up  again.  The 
parts  of  the  lungs  contiguous  to  the  vomiers  are  found  in¬ 
flamed,  more  or  lefs  folid,  and  impervious  to  air  blown 
into  the  trachea ;  for  when  the  other  parts  are  thus  di- 
flended,  they  remain  deprefled;  nor  is  air  admitted  into 
the  vomiers,  or  at  leafl  in  very  fmall  quantities.  Where- 
ever  tubercles  or  vomiers  are  found,  they  firmly  adhere  to 
the  particles  of  the  lungs  near  them ;  by  which  means  a 
communication  between  their  cavities  and  that  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  is  entirely  prevented.  It  is  farther  obferved  that,  it 
feems  probable  that  the  fmall  pin-holes  perceived  in  the 
fubflance  of  the  tubercles,  are  the  apertures  of  the  exha- 
lent  veffels  ;  and  that  the  pus  found  in  them,  and  iffuing 
out  upon  preffure,  is  the  lymph  changed  into  that  fluid* 
There  is  no  abfolute  criterion  by  which  we  can  determine 
when  tubercles  are  firfl  formed  in  the  lungs.  They  are 
to  be  fufpeCted,  when  the  cough  is  violent  ;  continued 
with  fhort  intermiffions,  particularly  at  night ;  and  vifeid 
phlegm  is  expectorated  with  difficulty.  But  when  the 
cough  is  accompanied  with  coldnefs,  fucceeded  by  fever, 
and  matter  fpit  up,  which  precipitates  in  water,  there  is 
every  reafon  to  believe  that  vomiers  are  completely  for¬ 
med. 

Dr.  Withers  obferves,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Affhma,  p. 

1 17  and  120,  that  a  cough  may  be  fufpeCted  to  arife  from 
tubercles,  when  it  does  not  occur  from  evident  cold ; 
when  it  does  not  begin  with  Huffing  in  the  head,  hoarfe- 
■  nefs. 
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tSefs,  or  any  difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  note  and  throat; 
when  it  not  only  occurs  in  the  fpring,  autumn,  or  winter, 
but  aifo  in  the  futtt'rtier  ;  when  it  is  attended  with  ihort- 
rsefs  of  breath1,  particularly  oir  motion ;  when  it  is  not 
full  and  violent^but  often  trifling,  fo  as  even  to  be  denied 
by  tlie  patient  ;and  when  it  does  not  go  offina  few  weeks, 
but  continues  many  months.-  Our  fufpicions  are  rendered 
much  ftronger,  if  the  lungs  have  been  feverely  injured 
by  the  mealies,  local  inflammations,  or  other  complaints  ; 
and  they  are  altogether  confirmed,  if,  with  the  above  cir- 
eumftances,  the  patient  be  of  a  thin  fcrofulous  habit,  of 
a  fine  delicate  complexion,  with  fwelled  lips,  glandular 
fwellings  in  the  neck,  and  a  heCtic  fever.  We  may  add 
fwo  fymptoms  of  the  fcrofulous  affeCtion  in  the  mcfen- 
tery,  fuch  as  a  tumid  body,  frequent  diarrhoeas,  griping 
pains,  emaciation.  &c.  which  will  ftill  render  our  fufpi- 
cion  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  ftronger  and  more  indifput- 
able.  T ubercles  are  often  fcrofulous,.  depending  on  the 
conftitution,  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  nature,  and  often  occur  prior  to  the  afthma,  or 
immediately  appear  to,exift  along  with  it.-  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  to  the  young,,  whofe  chefts  are  nar¬ 
row,  and  where  there  is  a  eonfumptive  tendency  in  the  fa¬ 
mily.  In  this  cafe,  there  is  often  great- danger  of  a  eonfump- 
tion,  and  therefore  an  early  and  cautious  treatment  in  the 
intervals  of  the  afthma  is  highlyrequifite,  to  avert  the  im¬ 
pending  evil.  As  this  fubjedt  is  too  extenfive  to  admit  here 
of  a  full  difeuffion,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  men¬ 
tioning  only  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  cure.?  The 
firft  and  principal  requifites  in  the  treatment,  are  to 
©bviate  and  remove  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  confti¬ 
tution,  left  the  tubercles  fliould  inflame,  and  end  in  lmall 
ulcers  in  the  lungs,  which  would  foon  degenerate  into  a 
deep  pulmonary  confumption.  A  diet  confiding  chiefly 
©f  milk  and  vegetables ,  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  and 
fliould  be  fteadily  perfevered  in.  High  living ,  much  ani¬ 
mal  food,  all  feafoned  meats  and  frong  liquors,  are  very 
pernicious,  as  they  increafe  the  natural  tendency  to  in¬ 
flammation,  by  inducing  plethora,  and  ftimulating  the 
a&ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Regular  gentle  exercife  is 
©f  the  greateft  importance,  and  affords  moft  evident  relief, 
fuch  as  riding,  walking ,  &c.  The  eafy  motion  too  of 
failing  or  travelling  in  a  carriage  is  very  ferviceable- 
Country  air  is  ftrongly  to  be  recommended,  both  in  win¬ 
ter  and  in  fummer,  and  along  with  it,  the  utmoft  caution 
in  avoiding  excefs  of  artificial  external  heat .  If  the  con- 
ftitution  be  full,  of  blood,  and  there  be  a  ftrong  hard  pulfe 
with  pains  in  the  hreaft,  repeated  bleedings,  according  to 
the  patient’s  ftrength  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms, 
are  requifite  and  highly  beneficial-  Mild  cooling  laxative j, 
fuch  as  the  neutral  falls ,  cream  of  tartar ,  rhubarb,  leni¬ 
tive  eleftary,  caflor  oil,  tamarinds,.  See.  are  advifeable, 
to  obviate  coftivenefs  and  keep  the  body  open.  Gentle 
emetics  are  fafe  and  ufeful ;.  and  likewife  antimonial  medi¬ 
cines,  fuch  as  tartarifed'  antimony  and  fames's  powder, 
may  be  very  advantageoufly  preferibed  in  fmall  dofes  as 
alteratives.  Oily  and  mucilaginous  medicines,  are  given, 
along  with  nitre,  the  diuretic  fait, and  the  faline  miixture- 
Acids,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  are  cooling;  and  ufeful, 
but  particuarly'the  firft.  Blijlers  and  ifj'ucs  have  often 
Been  found  productive  of  good  efteCts  in  thefe  cafes. 
When  the  cough  is  troublefome  in  the  night,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  patient  from  refting,  a  gentle  opiate  is  very  fer¬ 
viceable  ;;  and  if  there  be  any  feverilhnefs,  a  fmall  dofe 
of  tartarifed  antimony  or  James's  powder  may  be  added 
to  it,  which  will  determine  to  the  furface,  and  tend  to 
remove  any  conftridtion  of  the  cutaneous  veffels.  Other, 
antifpafmodics,  after  the  removal  of  plethora,  may  ba 
preferibed,  and  if  the  cough  be  violent  and  of  the  con- 
vulfive  kind,  the  flowers  of  zinc  have  been  found  very 
ferviceable.  See  Percival’s  Obfervations,  p.  223. 

Vomica  hquorxs  .h-terni.  See  Argentum*  vi- 

IUM. 

VOMITUS-.  Vomiting.  It  is  a  diforder  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  A  vomiting  and  naufea  feem  to  be  fpafmodic  re¬ 
trograde  motions  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  cefophagus 
and  ftomach,  attended  with  convulfions  of  the  mufcles 
of  the.  belly  and  the  diaphragm,  which,  when  gentle,, 
creates  a-  naufea  when  violent,,  a  vomiting Vomiting  is 
moftly  an  inftance  of  dyfpepfia- 

Fhe  matter  difeharged  gives  different  denominations  to 
this  diforder  ;  a  mucous  chylous  difcharge  of  the  re- 
Iques  of  undigefted. foods  is  called  a  pituitous  vomiting', 
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a  congeftion  of  bilious  matter  evacuated  this  way,  confth* 
tutes  what  is  called  a  bilious  vomiting',  blackifh,  cor-* 
rupt,  green,  seruginous,  porraceous,  &c,  are  acciden&s 
of  colour,  &c.  in  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  that  are 
difeharged  ;  when  blaek  blood  is  thrown  up,  it  is  called 
the  black  difeafe  ;  and  when  the  caufe  is  in  a  part  diftanf 
from  the  ftomach,  as  when  a  {tone  paffes  the  ureter,  &c» 
it  is  called  a  fymptomatic  vomiting. 

The  caufes  are  various,  viz.  pregnancy,  poifons,  hurts 
on  the  brain,  inflammation  Of  the  diaphragm,  or  other 
abdominal  vifeera,  the  motion  of  a  fhip,  or  coach,  &c.  the 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  food,  irritation  of  the  gula, 
the  tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  of  feveral  diforders 
to  the  ftomach,  worms,  a  ftone  in  the  ureters,  a  congef¬ 
tion  of  blood  about  the  ftomach,  See.  The  proximate 
caufe  is  a  ftimulus  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  ftomach* 
gullet,  or  the  duodenum. 

Crudities  in  the  primte  vke  are  known  by  pituitous  vo- 
•  miting,  and  a  prefuve  pain  about  the  region  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  a  laxity  of  the  biliferous  duCts  by  bilious,  chronical, 
and  periodical  vomiting ;  an  injury,  or  a  feirrhus  in  one 
of  the  vifeera,  by  chronical  vomitings  of  long  (landing, 
and  in  which  the  food  is  thrown  up  before  it  is  digeftech 
A  ftone  in  the  kidney,  or  the  ureter,  may  be  fufpeCted, 
if  there  is  a  pain  in  the  loins,-  and  a  diminution  of  urine- 
Worms  are  probably  attendant  if  the  countenance  becomes 
pale,  and  if  there  are  pains  and  a  gnawing  fenfation  in 
the  inteftines,  with  an  unufual  fpitting  and  itching  in  the- 
noftrils, 

All  critical  vomitings  are  falutary.  Symptomatic  vo¬ 
mitings  are  bad  when  excited  by  a  fubtil  cauftic  acrimony; 
violent  bilious  vomitings  threaten  an  inflammation ;  vomit¬ 
ing  from  worms  is  often  a  dangerous  fymptom;  fetid  vc- 
mitings  are  often  fatal;  a  conftant,  or  very  frequent  vomit¬ 
ing  for  feveral  months  gives  a  fufpicion  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
ftomach;  when  a  pain  attends  in  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
hard  drinking  is  generally  the  caufe,- 

The  different  caufes  indicate  different  methods  of  reliefs 
when  pregnancy  produces  this  diforder,  bleeding  at  proper 
intervals,  and  gentle  laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels  eafy  5 
though,  in  thofe  inftances  where  bleeding  endangers  a 
mifearriage,  the  plethora  fhould  be  removed  by  frequent 
gentle  purges  r  when  thefe  methods  fail,  and  the  patient 
is  greatly  fatigued,  fhe  may  take  the  pulv-  ipecac,  gr.  ii„ 
vel  iii.  an  hour  before  the  vomiting  comes  on,  and  repeat 
it  as  it  is  required.  A  light  breakfaft,  before  the  ficknefs 
comes  on,  relieves  in  fome  inftances ;  and  in  others,  the 
columbo-root,,  in  mint  or  pepper-mint  water,  is  moft 
ufeful. 

Sometimes  violent  vomiting  precedes  or  accompanies  a 
fit  of  the  afthma,  and  Floyer  ha3  ebferved,  that  cold  wa¬ 
ter  has  afforded  the  moft  relief.  In  many  cafes  of  obfti- 
nate  vomiting,  from  different  caufes  and  in  different  dis¬ 
orders  :  Dr.  Withers  fays,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Afthma,. 
he  found  cold  water  the  moft  grateful  and  beneficial  to 
the  patient  ;  and  all  wafm  liquors,  evidently  detrimental, 
by  exciting  pain  and  increafing  the  ficknefs.  But  if  the 
ftomach  is  inflamed  cold  liquors  are  very  hurtful. 

When  the  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs,  or  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  ftomach,  or  acrid  matter  lodged  there,  in 
confequence  of  the  gout,  &c.  affeCting  this  vifeus,  the 
„  columbo-root,  in  conjunction  with  aromatics,  the  bark, 

:  chalybeates,  and  magnefia  or  rhubarb,  will  give  the  moft 
effectual  relief. 

When  the  diforder  is  fymptomatic,  the  original  difor¬ 
der  being  relieved,  this  of  courfe  fubfides. 

When  bilious  vomitings  produce  fpafms  in  the  ftomach 
and  biliary  duCts,  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  muft  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  diluents  and  dulcified  mineral  acids,  with  brandy 
and  water,  or  negus,  for  the  common  drink,  and  if  required, 
give  a  little  laudanum. 

When  a  copious  and  pungent  acid  prevails  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  let  the  patient  drink  plentifully  of  weak  mutton- 
broth,  to  excite  the  difchargesr  until  what  is  thrown  up 
is  without  any  change  in  its  tafte  ;  after  which  give  mag¬ 
nefia  alba  in  dofes,.  from  3  fs-  to  3  i.  and  repeat  it  as  often 
as  any  uneafy  fymptoms  may  require  it-  When  the  fto¬ 
mach  i9  appeafed,  the  bark,  bitters,  and  chalybeates  may 
be  ufed. 

When  hard  drinking  produces  frequent  vomiting,  after 
a  gentle  emetic,  give  the  bark,  with  bitters,  and  the  dilute 
vitriolic  acid.  Light  chalybeates,  particularly  the  Bath¬ 
water,  may  be  ufed  as  a  finifh  to  the  cure. 
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tn  any  of  the  above  cafes,  to  palliate  the  vomiting,  the 
faline  draughts  given  in  the  a£l  of  fermentation,  the  tin£l. 
benzoes  comp,  with  the  dilute  vitriolic  acid  or  a  few  drops 
of  the  tin£l.  opii  may  be  now  and  then  repeated.  The 
fp.  xtheris  nitrofus  relieves  when  thefe  fail. 

Sometimes  when  wounds  inflame,  the  ftomach,  though 
diftant  from  the  injured  part,  will  be  rendered  fo  irritable 
as  to  eje£l  its  contents  ;  in  this  cafe  warm  oil  being  poured 
on  the  inflamed  wound,  by  removing  irritability  there, 
relieves  the  ftomach  alfo. 

Bilious  vomitings  are  powerfully  relieved  by  gentle  an- 
timonial  emetics,  or  with  fmall  does  of  the  tartarifed 
antimony  with  rlrub.  after  which  bitters,  particularly  the 
columbo-root,  and  cordials,  &c. 

Vomiting  of  blood  or  hcvmatemejis,  is  known  by  dark 
coloured  clotted  blood  being  thrown  up  from  the  ftomach  : 
it  is  ufually  mixed  with  much  phlegm.  This  difcharge  is 
always  fymptomatic.  A  vomiting  of  blood  is  ufually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  tenfive  pricking  pain  in  the  ftomach,  or  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  the  eruption  itfelf  is  airnoft  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  a  naufea,  anxiety  of  the  prsecordia, 
and  a  compreffing  pain,  as  alfo  a  kind  of  girding  on  the 
fame  fide ;  a  fainting  too  often  attends.  In  this  cafe 
there  is  no  cough,  as  happens  when  the  lungs  are  the 
feat  of  the  dil'order. 

Bloody  vomiting  \ s  the  effect  of  an  indurated  fpleen,  a 
varicous  ftate  of  the  vafa  brcvia  in  the  upper  left  portion 
of  the  ftomach,  or  of  other  veflels  thereabout;  women  are 
particularly  fubject  to  this  fymptom  about  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  or  on  a  fuppreffion  of  the  mcnfes,  from  paffion, 
frights,  grief,  pregnancy,  &c.  It  happens  in  men  from 
fupprefled  haemorrhoids. 

There  is  danger  from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in 
the  bowels,  and  becoming  putrid  ;  by  which  means  a  dy- 
fentery,  or  a  putrid  fever,  may  be  produced.  The  bloody 
vomitings  which  happen  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy, 
in  fome  plethoric  habits,  arc  rarely  injurious.  The  fame 
happening  during  labour,  or  even  in  child-bed,  if  the 
quantity  be  fmall,  is  not  often  hurtful.  Too  generally 
this  is  a  fatal  difcharge  ;  if  there  is  no  fever,  if  the  habit 
is  plethoric,  if  any  ufual  evacuation  is  obftrutled,  hope 
may  be  indulged;  but  if  a  fever  attends,  if  the  blood 
difcharged  be  very  black  and  fetid,  or  if  the  caufe  is  an 
enlargement  of  the- fpleen,  an  induration  of  the  liver,  or 
if  faintings  are  confiderable,  there  is  but  little  hope. 

Diftinguilh  the  pain  and  heat. in  the  ftomach,  from  an 
inflammation  there ;  and  from,  blackifh  hemorrhoidal  ex¬ 
cretions. 

Until  the  difcharge  by  the  mouth  is  flopped,  abftain 
from  purging  medicines ;  let  the  diet  be  cooling,  and  in 
fmall  quantities ;  except  there  is  manifeft  inflammation, 
or  plethora,  omit  bleeding ;  aftringents  mull  not  be  ad- 
miniftered,  for  they  ftimulate  the  ftomach,  but  opiates, 
fuch  as  the  tincl.  opii  may  be  given  to  four  or  five  drops 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  give  the  following  draught 
as  the  fymptoms,  viz.  pains  and  fpafms,  may  require  it. 

R  Nitri  purif.  3  i.  aq.  diftill.  l  ii.  fyr.  e  mecon. 
3  ii.  nii 

)i  If  the  patient  is  hot,  and  the  circulation  hurried,  give 
fal  nitri  3  i.  m.  imevery  pint  of  water  that  is  drank.  Emol¬ 
lient  glyfters  with  nitre  relieve  the  fpafmodic  affections  in 
the  ftomach.  If  fupprefled  rnenfes  are  the  caufe,  give 
mild  emenagogues  by  the  mouth,  bleed  according  to  the 
ilrength,  See.  of  the  patient,  and.  adminifter  frequent 
emenagogue  glyfters.  If  the  caufe  is  erofion,  from  acrid 
fubftances  in  the  ftomach,  abforbents  and  demulcents  will 
be  proper. 

When  the  vomiting  eeafes,  and  the  patient  feems  griped 
from  the  ftagnant  blood,  give  him  a  gentle  purge  or  two. 
See  Meibomius  Differt.  deVomitu.  Hoffmans  Praht.  of 
Med.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  51 — 66.  edit.  4. 

VOX  ABSCISSA.  See  Abscissio. 

VULNERARIA  RUSTICA.  See  Anthyllis  Le- 

GUMINOS  A. 

Vulneraria  Aqua.  See  Arquebus ade. 

VULNUS.  A  wound.  Boerhave  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  defeription  of  a  wound.  A  wound  is  a  recent,  bloody 
folution  of  continuity  in  the  foft  parts,  made  by  a  hard, 
(harp  inftrument.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  obtufe 
inftruments  wound,  and  fharp  ones  cut  into  the  bones. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  dialyfes. 


Wounds  that  are  fuperficial,  when  cleaned  from  the 
blood,  Sec.  are  perceptible  to  the  fight ;  but  when  thev 
are  too  deep  to  be  feen  into,  it  is  better  to  examine  them 
with  the  finger  than  with  the  probe,  and,  where  the 
wound  is  tbo  fmall  for  the  finger,  a  bougie  is  better  than 
a  probe,  on  account  of  its  flexibility,  especially  where  it 
is  winding.  In  examining  a  wound,  we  Ihould' know  the 
attitude  of  the  patient  when  he  received  it,  the  kind  of 
weapon,  how  far  it  penetrated,  how  it  was  directed,  with 
what  force  the  blow  was  given ;  it  fliould  alfo  be  obferved, 
what  kind  of  fluid  difeharges  do,  or  did  difcharge  from 
the  wound.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  frame,  the  ule,  Sec.  of  each  part,  enable  us  to 
judge  rightly  on  the  nature  of  the  wound,  its  cure,  and 
confequences. 

The  danger  of  the  wound,  i9,  as  the  fize  of  the  veflels 
that  divided,  arid  the  importance  of  the  injured  part 
with  refpedl  to  life.  The  nearer  a  wound  is  to  a  vital 
pait,  the  moi  e  dangerous  it  is.  Wounds  in  the  joints  are 
healed  with  difficulty;  fo  are  thofe  that  are  fituated  in  any 
part  fubjeift  to  conftant  motion,  as  in  the  lungs  or  belly. 
The  attending  fymptoms  render  a  wound  more  or  lets 
dangerous.  The  age,  conftitution,  cuftoms,  habits,  and 
the  inconveniences  that  may  be  eXpefted,  though  the  pa¬ 
tient  does  not  die,  fhould  be  pointed  out,  or  hinted  at 
leaft.  Dividing  a  principal  artery  in  a  limb,  endangers 
mortification;  a  principal  nerve,  infenfibility,  and  an 
atrophy  thereof.  Separation  of  a  tendon  deftroys  as  much 
motion  as  depends  on  that  mufcle.  A  wound  in  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis  caufes  a  palfy,  or  a  mortification  in  the  lowtf 
parts.  An  immoderate  fuppuration  in  a  deep  wound,  1  y 
abiorption,  may  caufe  a  hedtic  fever,  and  confume  the 
patient  in  a  marafmus.  Oreat  lofs  of  blood  endangers  a 
dropfy.  A  wound  in  the  breaft  and  lungs,  when  healed, 
may  be  the  occafion  of  a  phthifis  pulmonalis  ;  and  in  any 
other  confiderable  organ,  an  ulcer  may  remain,  and  prove 
tile  fource  of  a  hedlic  fever,  or  of  a  confumption;  but 
great  caution  is  neceffary  in  determining  the  prognoftics 
of  wounds,  particularly  thofe  which  penetrate  into  the 
breaft  or  belly,  on  account  of  the  different  fituation  of 
the.vifcera,  of  which  we  have  no  fign  during  life.  Van 
Swieten  fays,  that  he  hath  met  with  many  fuch  cafes. 
See  inftances  of  this  kind  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and 
Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  26 — 35. 

ine  diffeient  Hates  of  a  wound  are  included  under 
thofe  of  digeftion,  or  the  difcharge  of  matter;  incar¬ 
nation,  or  filling  up  with  flefh ;  a  cicatrization,  or  Ikin- 
ning  over. 

In  order  to  the  cure  of  wounds,  efpecially  wherl  they 
are  confiderable,  the  non-naturals  demand  our  particular 
attention.  The  air  fhould  be  dry,  and  moderately  warm, 
but  not  hot ;  the  diet  fhould  be  moderate,  though  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  allow  for  cuftoms,  and  regard  fliould  be 
had  to  the  prefent  habit  of  body ;  reft  is  generally  necef¬ 
fary,  but.  motion  hurts  the  fuperior  parts  lefs  than  it  does 
the  inferior ;  as  to  the  excretions,  ftrong  purges,  &c.  are 
inj  urious,.but  coftivenefs  muft  be  carefullyguarded  againft  j 
the  affedlions  are  to  be  well  regulated,  if  they  are  excef— 
five  in  their  degree,  or  if  long  continued,  though  but 
moderately  excited,  they  will  be  injurious. 

When  extraneous  bodies  are  extruded,  if  it  can  be 
done  prudently,  the  haemorrhages  fupprefl'ed,  all  morbid 
tenfion  in  the  wounded  part  removed,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  where  this  is  required,  brought  properly  together, 
the  dreflings  may  be  pledgits  of  foft  lint  covered  with  one 
of  tow,  fpread  with  fome  digeftive  ointment,  and  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole ;  thefe  may  be  fecured  by 
means  of  fuch  bandages  as  the  fituation  of  the  wound  belt 
admits  of;  the  firft  dreflings  ufually  remain  two  or  three 
days,  or  until  the  difcharge  of  matter  renders  the  fepara- 
tion  of  them  eafy.  After  the  firft  dreflings  are  removed, 
the  drefling  may  be  repeated  every  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  according  as  the  difcharge  is  more  or  lefs  abundant 
or  acrid.  If  after  the  firft  drefling  a  warm  digeftive  is 
required,  add  to  the  ung.  refinte  flav.  a  little  of  the  ol. 
tereb.  vel  balf.  capiv.  Thefe  applications  need  not  be 
warmed,’except  when  very  cold:  after  fpreading  the  pledgit 
its  furface  may  be  juft  warmed  by  holding  before  the  fire  ; 
each  time  that  the  furface  of  the  wound  is  cleanfed,  it 
Ihould  be  performed  by  dabbing  it  gently  with  foft  lint, 
and  not  wiping  it,  left  the  tender  granulations  Ihould  be 
deftroyed  ;  the  furface  of  the  wound  fliould  not  be  made 
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quite  dry,  but  is  better  for  being  left  fomewhat  moift,  for 
thus  the  digeftion  is  lefs  interrupted. 

Mr.  Sharpe  obferves,  that  the  principal  interuptioil  to 
the  healing  of  a  wound  made  with  a  {harp  inftrument  is 
the  fungus,  and  this  he  would  have  fuppreffed  by  dry 
lint  and  a  proper  comprefs  upon  it ;  br  if  it  advances 
above  the  furface  of  the  {kin,  to  touch  its  edges  only 
with  fome  gentle  efcharotic  ;  but  it  fometimes  happens 
that  an  obltruCtion  to  healing  is  the  flabbinefs  of  a  wound , 
and  which  is  generally  removed  by  dabbing  it  at  each 
dreffing  with  the  following  or  fome  fuch  application : 
R  Aq.  calcis  fun.  ft  fs.  tinCt.  cor.  Peruv.  fun.  f  ii.  tinCt. 
myrrh,  i.  m.  Thus,  if  an  ill  conftitution  or  bad  habit 
of  the  body  is  no  impediment,  wounds  on  the  exterior 
parts  are  generally  foon  healed. 

When  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  flefh,  pledgits  of  the 
cerate  of  lapis  calaminaris  ufually  efteCt  the  laft  intention 
of  cure,  or  the  cicatrizing  of  the  wound. 

There  are  many  accidents  which  occafionally  are  atten¬ 
dants  on  wounds  in  one  ftage  'or  another,  fuch  as  fever, 
inflammation,  a  callus,  &c.  the  management  of  which 
will  be  learnt  from  what  is  already  faid  under  the  different 
articles  in  which  they  are  noticed. 

When  a  fmall  artery  is  wounded,  if  it  is  divided,  it  re- 
traCts,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  foon  fpontaneoufly  re- 
ftrained  ;  if  it  is  punCtured,  or  partially  divided,  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  come  at,  it  may  be  wholly  divided,  or  the 
wound  enlarged,  and  then  the  artery  may  be  tied,  if  pro¬ 
per  preffure  proves  ineffedhial.  When  a  large  artery  is 
punCtured  or  divided,  it  muff  be  taken  up  and  fecured 
with  the  needle  and  ligature.  Wounds  in  the  axillary 
artery  and  alio  of  the  femoral,  if  near  the  body,  generally 
demand  an  amputation  of  the  limb. 

Wounds  fometimes  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  breaft 
and  belly,  and  fometimes  injure  one  or  more  of  the  vif- 
cera  •,  the  firft  are  known  by  the  probe,  the  latter  by  the 
dilcharge  that  iffues  from  them ;  if  the  fvmptoms  attend¬ 
ing  a  t vound  that  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft 
or  belly  are  favourable,  and  there  is  no  difeharge  from  any 
of  the  vifeera,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  fafe  when 
the  vifeera  are  unhurt ;  in  which  cafe,  after  excluding  the 
air  that  may  have  rufhed  into  thefe  cavities,  treat  them 
as  fimple  wounds.  The  air  may  be  excluded  as  follows : 
make  the  patient  infpire  ftrongly,  keeping  the  ivound 
clofely  covered,  then  uncover  it  after  this  full  infpiration, 
and  let  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  make  a  full  and 
powerful  effort  as  in  expulfion  of  the  faeces ;  thus  the 
including  air  will  be  driven  out  at -the  orifice;  repeat 
this  procefs  as  often  as  it  may  feem  necefi'ary.  If  any 
of  the  vifeera  have  protruded  and  are  unhurt,  return  them 
with  all  fpeed ;  but  if  wounded,  ufe  the  glover’s  future, 
leaving  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ligature  out  of  the 
wound.  If  the  protruded  vifeera  have  been  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  may  be  necefi'ary,  before  the  return  of  them, 
to  ufe  a  fomentation  of  warm  milk  and  water,  with  a  little 
fweet  oil.  In  all  thefe  cafes  flannel  is  the  beft  bandage, 
becaufe  it  gives  way  and  retreats  as  the  breath  doth  re¬ 
quire. 

TVounds  in  the  principal  internal  blood-veffels  are  all 
deemed  mortal ;  but  blood  is  fometimes  difeharged  from 
fmaller  veffels  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft  or  of  the  belly; 
if  this  happens  in  the  breaft  it  occafions  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  difficulty  is  worfe  when  the  patient  is 
in  an  erect  pollute ;  though,  if  blood  is  difeharged  into 
both  the  cavities  of  the  breaft,  the  patient  can  only  lie 
on  his  back,  and  ftand  in  an  ereCt  pofture.  To  difeharge 
this  blood,  if  the  wound  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft, 
lay  the  patient  on  the  wounded  fide,  and  with  a  probe 
pufh  back  the  lungs,  that  the  blood  may  pafs  out ;  if  the 
wound  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft,  an  opening 
mult  be  made  at  the  back  part  thereof,  allowing  the  other 
to  clofe ;  the  proper  place  for  this  aperture  is  between 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  falfe  ribs,  cqunting  from  be¬ 
low  upwards,  and  about  five  inches  from  the  fpine.  But, 
until  the  haemorrhage  appears  to  have  ceafed,  which  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  ftrength  arid  equality  of  the  pulfe,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  patient’s  extremities,  the  operation  will 
be  ufelefs.  When  the  opening  is  made,  the  expulfion  of 
the  matter  is  affifted  by  the  efforts  of  refpiration,  as  al¬ 
ready  hinted  at,  for  the  difeharge  of  air.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  patient  mult  be  kept  ftill,  mild  aftringent  balfamic  in¬ 


jections  may  be  ufed,  and  gentle  opiates  given  if  a  cough 
attends.  If  blood  is  poured  into  the  belly,  here  will  foon 
be  laborious  breathing,  anxiety,  and  intermitting  pulfe. 
See.  If  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  fmall,  the  patient  fome¬ 
times  recovers,  but,  if  confiderable,  it  generally  proves 
fatal. 

When  a  nerve  is  wounded,  a  variety  of  alarming  fymp- 
toms  comes  on  in  proportion  to  the  finenefs  and  tenfenefs 
of  the  part  it  is  attached  to,  and  the  peculiar  irritability  of 
the  conftitution ;  when  the  pain  occafioned  thereby  is  ex¬ 
treme,  it  fometimes  is  relieved  only  by  dividing  the  nerve : 
this  accident  is  foon  difeovered  by  the  {harp  ichor  which 
diftils  from  the  part,  and  its  excoriating  the  circumjacent, 
parts.  When  a  tendon  is  wounded,  the  fame  fymptoms 
follow  as  when  a  nerve  is  injured,  but  only  they  do  not 
fo  fuddenly  appear.  The  moft  common  applications  to 
wounded  nerves  and  tendons  have  been  the  fubtil  fpiritu- 
ous  forts,  fuch  as  the  ol.  tereb.  &c.  but  they  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  worft  fymptoms ;  inftead  of  thefe,  put  the  limb 
into  the  eafieft  pofition,  keep  the  wounded  part  free  from 
cold  air,  avoid  fpirituous  and  hot  applications,  and  in  their 
ftead,  apply  a  warm  bread  poultice,  having  firft  covered 
the  wound  with  lint;  or  inftead  of  the  poultice,  cloths  may 
be  applied  after  dipping  them  in  warm  oil,  or  warm  oil 
and  vinegar  mixed  in  equal  parts,  warm  fomentations  may 
be  ufed  before  the  application  of  the  poultice,  if  inflam¬ 
mation  attends,  or  feems  to  be  approaching. 

Wounds  in  the  joints,  when  they  are  inflicted  with  cut¬ 
ting  inftruments,  or  with  heavy  weapons  falling  on  them, 
are  attended  with  danger.  Though  the  wound  is  fmall  its 
confequences  are  often  grievous,  from  irritation,  from  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  ligament,  from  the  lofs  of  fynovia,  &c. 
Much  depends  on  the  habit;  from  a  large  wound  in  the 
ancle,  caufed  by  a  fraCture,  nothing  remarkable  hath  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  fatal  confequences  have  been  the  refult  of  a 
fmall  one.  However  favourable  appearances  may  be,  a 
guarded  prognoftic  ffiould  always  be  given.  Large  wounds 
of  the  joints  almoft  always  require  amputation.  The  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  patella  being  divided  by  a  {harp-edged  inftru¬ 
ment  hath  frequently  been  followed  by  a  lofs  of  the  leg. 
The  tibia  being  broke  from  the  aftragalus,  and  attended 
with  laceration,  makes  an  amputation  advifeable.  A 
mere  incifed  wound  into  a  joint,  from  letting  in  air  and 
injuring  the  ligamentous  parts,  have  often  proved  fatal* 
when  a  timely  amputation  would  have  faved  the  patient. 
In  contufions  of  the  joints  from  heavy  bodies  crufhing 
them,  if  a  gangrene  ft  waited  for  before  amputation  is 
performed,  it  will  be  left  until  it  is  too  late :  the  patient 
feldom  lives  until  the  mortification  begins  to  feparatej 
but  is  taken  off  by  the  fever  and  local  malady.  The  two 
great  confequences  to  be  avoided  in  wounds  of  the  joints 
are  inflammation  and  pain  ;  the  firft  is  to  be  attempted  by 
bleeding  and  purfuing  the  antiphlogiftic  plan ;  the  latter, 
by  the  pofition  of  the  limb  and  by  opiates.  The  moft 
relaxed  pofition  of  the  limb  is  the  beft.  If  no  tumefaCtion 
comes  on,  emollient  applications  are  not  wanted,  but  re¬ 
pellents  and  preventives ;  if  tumefaction,  tenfion,  &c. 
appear,  immediately  apply  emollients.  There  is  a  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  generally  attendant,  exclufive  of  any  other 
circumftances,  and  this  is  fometimes  attended  with  fuch  a 
difeharge  as  to  reduce  the  patient  greatly,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  amputation  becomes  necefi'ary.  Where  the  joint  is 
fpoiled  by  preffure,  or  by  gun-ftrot,  the  injuries  of  the 
bone  require  attention  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts,  and 
the  difeharge  of  the  fynovia :  thefe  feldom  do  well  under 
the  greateft  care. 

Gun-fhot  wounds.  See  Sclopetoplaga. 

See  Celfus,  Bocrhaave’s  Aphorifms,  the  Englifh  Trans¬ 
lation,  p.  40,  See.  or  the  fame  Aphorifms  with  Van 
Swieten’s  Commentaries.  Heilter’s  Surgery.  Gooch’s 
Practical  Treatife  of  Wounds.  Deafe  on  Wounds  of  the 
Head.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  105.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 
vol.  v.  p.  9 — 356.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  82,  175. 

VULPANSER,  called  alfo  chenalopex;  and  by 
the  generality  of  our  authors  tadorna.  The  shell- 
drake,  or  burrow-duck,  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of. 
duck,  common  on  fome  of  our  coafts. 

VULVA.  A  name  of  one  of  the  holes  under  the 
plexus  choroides,  before  the  united  thalami  nervorum  op- 
ticorum.  See  Cerebrum. 

VULVAR1A.  See  Atriplex  FOETiDA. 
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WADT.  See  Plumbum  nigrum. 

WALEUS.  '  See  Hippopotamus. 
WARNAS.  Vinegar  of  Philoso- 

f  Her  s 

WARNELIA.  SeeHuRA. 

WINTERANA  CANELLA  Jamaicensis.  See 
Canella  alba. 

WINTERANTJS  CORTEX.  Winter’s  bark*, 
Called  alfo  cort.  Magellaritcus ,  cortex  antifcorbuticus,  cin- 
■namomum  Afagellanicum ,  laurifolia  Magclianica.  The 
tree  is  called  Afagellanica  aromatica  arbor ,  and  Winter’s 
cinnamon-tree.  In  Dr.  Lettfom’s  edition  of  Dr. 
Fothergill’s  works,  is  given  a  drawing  of  a  branch  from 
the  tree  with  the  flowers,  and  there  the  tree  is  named 
Winterana  aromatica. 

Captain  Winter  was  the  firfl:  who  made  the  bark  of 
this  tree  known  in  Europe:  he  brought  it  from  the 
Streights  of  Magellan  in  the  year  1579.  Clufius  de- 
fcribes  this  bark  in  his  Exot.  p.  75,  and  calls  it  by  the 
name  of  its  firfl:  importer ;  hence  the  name  of  cortex 
If  interanus  or  W inter' s  bark.  It  has  rarely  been  brought 
amongft  us,  and  hath  been  fo  little  known,  that  Pomet 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  defcribes  the  canella  alba  for  it ; , 
others  have  copied  him,  and  cuftom  hath  eftabliffied  the 
ufe  of  the  canella  inftead  of  the  cort.  Winteran.  the  ca¬ 
nella  is  alfo  generally  called  cort.  Winter  anus.  In  1691, 
Mr.  George  Handafyd  brought  fome  fpecimens  of 
branches,  &c.  from  this  tree,  and  gave  them  to  fir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  drew  up  an  accout  of  the  tree,  and  it 
was  inferted,  with  a  figure,  in  the  Philof.  Tranfa£t.  for 
1693.  But  a  more  perfedl  defcription  hath  been  obtained 
by  the  joint  aid  of  captain  Wallis,  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and 
Dr.  Solander,  who,  in  the  year  1766,  were  in  thofe 
parts  where  it  is  indigenous.  It  is  only  the  bark  of  this 
tree  that  is  of  any  value,  and  that  is  defcribed  as  being  of 
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different  degrees  of  thicknefs,  from  a  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  of  a  dark  cinnamon-colour  ;  if  it  is 
rubbed  it  hath  an  aromatic  odour,  and  to  the  tafte  is 
pungent,  hot,  and  fpicy,  its  effedt  on  the  palate  is  flowly 
imparted,  but  durable  when  given  out. 

Dr.  Morris  inferted  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Lon.  Med* 
Obf.  and  Inq.  fome  experiments  on  the  Winter’s  bark , 
by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  aftringent ; 
alfo,  that  though  it  gives  its  virtues  very  freely  to  rectified 
and  to  proof  fpirit,  yet  water  diflblves  its  foluble  parts 
moft  freely.  The  Dodlor  recommends  this  bark  as  ex¬ 
cellent  for  covering  the  difagreeable  tafte  of  fena  and 
fome  other  drugs,  not  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte* 

When  Captain  Winter  firft  brought  this  bark  from  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  the  failors  ufed  it  as  a  fpice,  and 
afterwards  found  it  ufeful  in  the  fcurvy  ;  for  which  laft 
it  hath  been  extolled ;  btit  unhappily  its  fubftitute,  the  ca¬ 
nella  alba,  hath  been  almoft  always  ufed.  The  ff  inter’s 
bark  is  much  more  powerful  as  a  ftimulant  than  the  ca¬ 
nella  alba ;  it  is  ufeful  to  promote  digeftion,  alfo  as  a 
ftimulant  in  paralytic  and  dropficaf  diforders  j  in  which 
laft,  when  the  fecretions  may  probably  be  promoted  by  a 
ftimulus,  the  Winter’s  bark  deferves  to  be  preferred.  In 
fome  inftances  of  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers, ‘  it 
hath  been  given  with  advantage,  as  a  fubftitute  for  the 
Peruvian  bark ;  whence  the  canella  alba  mu,ft  evidently 
be  a  very  improper  fubftitute. 

The  Winter’s  bark  is  in  larger  pieces  than  the  canella 
alba,  of  a  more  rugged  furface,  a  deeper  colour,  more 
agreeable  fmell,  a  warmer  tafte,  is  more  pungent,  and 
lefs  bitter.  The  canella  alba  is  in  rolls,  fomewhat  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  is  the  double  bark  of  the  tree  from 
whence  it  is  taken. 

WISMUTHUM.  See  Bismuthum. 

WORMIANA  OSSA.  See  Triquetra  os. 
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ALAPPA.  See  Jalap  a. 

XANTHIUM.  See  Bardana  major. 
XANTHO  XYLUM.  See  Flavum  lignum. 

XANTOLINA.  See  Santonicum. 

XERANTHEMUM,  lufoj,  from  dry,  and  avflcj,  a 
flower.  The  DRY  flower.  Clufius  calls  it  ptarmica. 
It  is  commonly  called  immortalis  herba  becaufe  its  flowers 
may  be  preferved  many  years.  It  has  no  known  medical 
virtues. 

XERASIA,  from  dry.  A  fpecies  of  alopecia, 

confilting  in  a  drynefs  of  the  hairs,  for  want  of  due  nour- 
ilhment.  They  look  wholly  like  powder. 

XEROPTHALMIA,  from  £»po{t  dry,  tyid  opSatyia,  a 
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pain  in  the  eyes,  called  alfo  lippitudo  flcca ;  ophthalmia  fleets 
A  dry  lippitude,  i.  e.  when  the  eye  is  itchy,  dry,  hot, 
rough,  the  eye-lids  covered  with  dry  feales,  and  it  is 
painful  to  behold  the  light.  It  is  alfo  called  fclerophthal - 
mia,  from  inpos,  hard,  and  o<p6a*[sos,  an  eye.  A  fcleroph - 
thalmia,  or  hard  lippitude,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  eyet 
attended  not  only  with  a  hardnefs  and  flownefs  of  motion, 
but  with  a  pain  and  rednef3.  The  eye-lids,  in  this  affec¬ 
tion,  are  hard  and  dry,  never  effufing  any  moifture,  with 
fmall,  writhed,  dryifh,  mucous  concretions,  in  their  cor¬ 
ners,  and  a  difficulty  of  opening  them  after  fleep,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  drynefs.  The  xerophthalmia  is  laid  to  be 
alefier  degree  of  the  fclerophthalmia.  James’s  Med.  Di£t. 

In 
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In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Syftcm  of  Nofology^  this  is  a  variety 
of  the  fpecies  called  ophthalmia  tragi ,  and  is  fynonymous 
with  Sauvage’s  ophthalmia  Jiccai  Dr.  James  obferves  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  inflammation,  whofe  general  characters  are 
pain  and  rednefs,  but  it  differs  from  an  inflammation  in  a 
property  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  drynefs.  See  Oph¬ 
thalmia. 

XIPHIUM.  It  hath  the  fruit  and  flower  like  the  iris, 
with  a  bulbous  root.  Boerhaave  takes  notice  of  eleven 
fpecies.  Their  virtues  are  like  thofe  of  the  Gladiolus, 
which  fee. 

XIPHOIDES  CartilaGo,  called  alfo  Ckondros  cnfi- 
formis  -,  the  enfiform  cartilage  of  the  fternum,  from 
a  fwbrd ,  and  eiP<&,  a  Jhape < 

XIRASIA.  See  Xerasia. 


XITOMA  Capelin,  a  fort  of  cherry.  See  Capolin 
Mexic.  Hernan. 

XYDOCOCCA.  The  internal  grains  of  the  fruit  of 
the  carob  tree. 

XYLOCASSIA.  See  Cassia  lignea. 

XYLOCINNAMOMUM.  The  wood  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon  tree. 

XYLO  ALOE*  See  Agallochum. 

XYLO  BALSAMUM.  See  BalsaMum. 

XYLON.  ilt  is  a  fhrubby  plant  in  Egypt,  which 
bears  a  kind  of  cotton  ;  the  leaves  have  the  fame  quality 
with  the  althaea.  Alfo  called  Bombax. 

XYLOSTIUM.  See  Chamjecerasus. 

XYRIS.  Stinking  gladdon.  See  Iris  foetidai 

XYLOPHAGI.  See  Assaliae. 
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ABACANI.  See  Apinel. 

YAWS.  See  Framboesia.  It  is  a  diftemper 
endemial  to  Guinea  and  the  hot  climates  in  Afri¬ 
ca.  The  people  there  have  it  only  once  in  their  lives. 

At  firft  it  is  unattended  with  pain  or  ficknefs ;  it  makes 
its  firft  appearance  in  little  fpots  on  the  cuticle,  not  big¬ 
ger  than  a  pin’s  point,  which  increafe  daily,  and  become 
protuberant  like  pimples-,  foon  after  the  cuticle  frets  off, 
becomes  white,  and  then,  inflead  of  pus  or  ichor,  there 
appears  a  clear  lymph  which  dries  into  white  floughs  or 
fordes,  under  which  is  a  red  fungus  *,  thefe  increafe  gra¬ 
dually  -,  fome  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  wood-ftrawberry ; 
others  to  that  of  a  rafberry •,  others  again  exceed  the 
largeft  mulberry,  which  in  fhape  it  much  refembles ;  they 
are  on  all  parts,  but  molt  in  the  genitals,  anus,  arms, 
and  face  -,  when  they  are  large  they  are  few,  when  fmall 
there  are  many.  The  black  hair  in  the  yaws  turns  white 
and  tranfparent. 

This  diforder  is  not  dangerous  if  fkilfully  managed.  It 
is  infectious. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  obferved  to  be  infeCted  with 
this'  difeafe,  he  muff  be  confined  to  a  place  where  he 
may  remain  alone  -,  then  give  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg 
morning  and  evening  with  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  an- 
timonial  wine  in  a  draught  of  a  decoCtion  of  farfaparilla. 

R  Hydrargyri  cum  fulphure  3  i*  fs.  antim.  crud. 
ppt.  &  theriac.  androm.  a  a  ^  i.  fyr.  alb.  q.  f.  f.  ele£tar.~ 

When  the  difeafe  feerns  to  be  at  a  ftand  give  calomel, 
fo  as  to  excite  a  falivation,  to  the  quantity  of  a  grain  and 
a  half  or  gr.  ii  in  twenty-four  hours  •,  let  tire  difeharge 
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then  decline  gradually,  purge  gently,  and  give  the  deco£L 
farparil.  The  ulcers  may  be  touched  with  the  following 
folution: 

R  Hydrargyri  muriati,  3  i.  fp.  vin.  r.  f .  ii.  m.  f- 
folutio. 

If  the  falivation  in  its  progrefs  feems  ineffectual  to  flop 
the  fpreading  of  the  difeafe,  defift,  and  give  alteratives, 
fuch  as  recommended  in  the  lepra,  and  drefs  the  parts 
with  the  following. 

R  Ungt.  refinse  flav.  3-  E.hydrarg.  nitrat.  rub.  lrcvi- 
gat.  3.  i.  alum.  uft.  *  fs.  m. 

Then  cicatrize  with  the  epulotic  cerate  mixed  with  2 
little  burnt  alum. 

The  folution  of  the  hydrarg.  muriat.  in  fp.  vin.  is 
fometimes  given  as  an  internal.  When  nodes  attend,  the 
difeafe  is  incurable.  If  after  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  a  pain 
is  fixed  in  the  feet,  in  this  cafe  warm  bathing,  paring 
the  callous  fkin,  and  the  ufe  of  an  efcharotic  ointment, 
will  be  found  very  effectual. 

See  Edinb.  Med.  Efl’ays;  vol,  vi.  p.  312.  James’s  Med- 
Diet.  Brooks’s  and  the  London  Practice  of  Phyflc. 

YERBA  de  CAMINI  — de  PALOS.  See  C  as  sine. 

YPSILOGLOSSI.  The  mufcles  called  bajioglojji. 

YPSILOIDES  OS.  See  IIyoides  os. 

YUCCA.  Indian  bread.  See  Cassada.  It  Is 
a  plant  with  a  thick  tuberous  root,  and  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  aloe.  It  grows  in  America.  It  is  not  the 
caffavi,  but  a  thick  flefliy  root,  affording  a  foft  pulp.  See 
Raii  Ilift. 
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Z.  An  ancient  character  for  myrrh,  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  fignifies  ginger. 

Z  AAR  A.  A  name  for  themorbous  watching. 
ZACINTHA,  alfo  called  cichoreum  verruccarium ,  and 
vcrrucarum ,  wart  succory.  It  grows  in  Italy,  and 
is  noted  for  its  power  of  deftroying  warts. 

ZAFFARAN.  7  Q  n  „  . 

•ZAHAFARAN.  \  See  Crocus* 

ZAFFER.  See  Cobaltum. 

ZAGU.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

ZAIL.  See  Borozail. 

ZALAPA.  See  Jalap  a. 

ZARCAPARILLA.  1 

ZARZA.  f  See  Sarsaparilla. 

ZARZAPARILLA.  J 


ZARNICH,  i.  e.  Arfenicum. 

ZARUTHAN.  A  hard  and  unequal  tumor  of  the 
bread;,  attended  with  pairt,  which  is  not  quite  continual ; 
and  a  burning  heat,  much  like  what  happens  in  a  cancer, 
whence  it  is  called  a  spurious  cancer. 

ZAZARHENDI  HERBA.  See  Marjorana. 

ZEA.  See  Ador. 

ZEDOARI A, called  alfo  gedwar,  grid,  geidwar  ;  malan- 
kua  ;  colchicum  Zeylanicum,  haronkaha, zEdoary.  It  is  the 
root  of  an  Eaft  Indian  plant.  According  to  Wefton,  in  his 
Univ.  Botanift,  See.  it  is  cojlus  Afabicus ,  or  coitus  Ara- 
bicus  feaper  veftito,  floribus  fpicatis  albis,  brafteis  ovali- 
bus,  fructu  in  pedicula  fmgulari.  Linn.  Arabian  zedoary. 
But  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinb.  college, 
it  is  the  ammomum  ( capo  nudo ,  fpica  laxa  truncata.  Berg. 
Mat.  Med.  p.  4.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Me¬ 
dicinal,  Sic.  Plants  in  the  London  Botanic  Garden, 
fays,  it  is  the  Kcempferia  rotunda ,  Linn.  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  Bengal,  in  oblong  pieces,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  little  finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  long ;  or 
in  roundilh  ones,  called  zerumbet,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  an  afh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  The  long  and  the  round  are  the  roots  of  the 
fame  plant,  the  body  of  which  is  round,  and  the  protu- 


erances  long. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  denfe,  folid,  of  a  fine  talte  and  fmell, 
itterifh,  moderately  acrid,  and  that  emits  an  aromatic 
avour  in  powdering  or  chewing,  and  fuch  as  is  large,  and 
ot  wrinkled,  nor  perforated.  It  fliould  be  kept  dry. 

It  impregnates  water  with  its  fmell  and  a  light  bitterifh 
rile.  The  fpirituous  tincture  fmells  weaker  than  the 
vatery,  but  it  taftes  ftronger  •,  diftilled  with  water  it  yields 

ponderous  efiential  oil,  which  is  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  a  warm  ftomachic ;  its  fpirituous  extract 
s  the  belt  preparation.  In  colics,  attended  with  a  diar- 
hcea  and  pain  in  the  inteftines,  3  i.  of  the  powder,  taken 
hree  times  a  day,  gives  great  relief.  In  flatulences  it  is 
■ery  ufeful,  efpecially  if  joined  with  opium.  Simon  1  auh 
ays  that  it  excels  in  fliipeiling  wind.  In  general,  t,re 
lofc  is  frbm  gr.  v.  to  3  fs.  Dr.  Monro  fays  it  is  a  good 
nedicine  and  may  be  given  with  advantage  where  a  warm 
:ordial  bitter  is  indicated.  Dr.  Cullen  aflerts  he  is  clear 
t  might  be  omitted  in  our  Materia  Medica,  notwith- 
landing  the  extravagant  commendations  of  Cartheular, 
houTh  he  allows  it  may  have  lome  virtues  as  containing 
•amphire.  See  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  Lewis  s  Mat.  Med. 

ZERNA.  An  ulcerated  impetigo.  Some  expreis  by 

t  lepra.  See  Lichen. 

ZERTA.  See  Capito  Andromachus. 

ZERUMBET.  See  Zedoaria.  It  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of 
ranger  ;  ammomum  fcapo  nudo,  fpica  oblonga  obtufa 
Linn,  broad-leaved  wild  ginger. 

ZIBACH.  Quicksilver. 

ZIBETHUM.  Civet,  alfo  called  civet  a  or  civctta 


It  is  an  un&uotis  odoriferous  fubftance,  about  the  confift- 
ence  of  honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitifh,  yellowifli,  or  browii- 
ifli  colour,  fometimes  blackifh.  It  is  brought  from  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  found 
in  bags,  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  cat  kind.  The  bag  hath  an  aperture  exter¬ 
nally,  by  which  the  civet  is  extra£led.  Its  fmell.  is  fra¬ 
grant,  and  too  ftrong  to  be  agreeable,  except  it  be  diluted. 

It  hath  an  undluous  and  fubacrid  tafte,  and  is  ufed  in 
perfumes.  It  does  not  diflolve  in  fpirit  nor  in  water,  but 
unites  with  oils  both  exprefled  and  diftilled,  and  with 
animal  fats.  Water  by  diftillation  is  impregnated  with 
its  odour,  and  fpirit  by  digeftion.  Rubbed  with  muci¬ 
lage  it  mixes  with  water. 

The  black  fort  from  the  Eaft  Indies  is  not  fo  good  as 
the  American,  but  this  latter  is  often  adulterated.  See 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works;  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

ZICCARA.  A  name  of  an  Indian  fruit  refembling  a 
pine-cone,  and  containing  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  ker¬ 
nels  of  no  known  ufe  in  medicine.  It  is  alfo  called  Ca- 
poti ,  Cochit fapotl. 

ZIMF.NT.  See  Coementum  Cuprjeum. 

ZINCUM,  alfo  called  zinchum,  zincthum,tute- 

NAG,  SPELTER,  BLENDE,  BLACKJACK,  and  ZINC. 

It  is  a  metalline  marcafite,  or  a  bluilh  white  metal, 
fomewhat  refembling  lead-  Stahl  firft  explained  what 
it  was :  fee  his  Metallurgia. 

Zinc  crackles  during  the  bending  of  it,  and  quickly 
breaks,  though  it  is  fomewhat  dtnflile.  It  is  about  feven 
times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water;  it  begins  to  melt 
in  a  moderate  red-heat,  and  very  flowly  calcines  on  a 
continuance  of  the  fire.  In  a  moderate  white  heat  it  flows 
thin,  burning,  fulminating,  with  a  bright  deep  green  or 
rluifh  green  flame,  and  fubliming  into  white  light  flowers, 
which  concrete  about  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel  into 
thin  crufts,  or  foft  loofe  filaments,  like  down  or  cobwebs, 
called  philosopher’s  wool. 

It  is  extradited  from  a  fort  of  lapis  calaminaris,  which 
is  its  ore.  In  its  metallic  form,  and  in  that  of  a  calx,  it 
diflolves  readily  in  all  acids,  and  precipitates  from  them 
almoft  all  the  other  metallic  bodies. 

The  white  vitriol  is  made  from  pure  zinc ,  by  diflolu- 
tion  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  cryftallization.  The 
calx,  commonly  called  flowers  of  zinc ,  were  formerly 
kept  under  the  names  of  pompholix,  and  of  nihil  album. 
They  are  now  ordered  to  be  thus  made  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  London. 

Zincum  Calcinatum.  Calcined  Zinc,  formerly  called 

Flores  Zinci. 

Take  of  zinc  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  eight  ounces; 
eaft  them  at  different  times  into  an  ignited  large  and  deep 
crucible,  placed  declining  or  half  upright,  putting  upon 
it  another  crucible,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  may 
have  free  accefs  to  the  burning  zinc.  Take  out  the 
calx  as  foon  as  it  appears,  and  lift  its  white  and  lighter 
part. 

Zincum  Vitriolatum  p u r ifi cam m,p ur ified vit violated  Zinc. 

Take  of  white  vitriol  one  pound.  Vitriolic  acid  one 
dram  by  weight,  boiling  diftilled  water  three  pints.  Mix 
and  filter  through  paper  after  a  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  in  a  cold  place  to  cryftallize.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  are  employed  in  external  ap¬ 
plications,  as  ophthalmias,  particularly  againft  thin  de¬ 
fluxions  of  rheum,  and  as  aftringents,  which  effeft  they 
have  if  the  zinc  is  finely  levigated,  without  acrimony  or 
irritation.  Taken  internally  they  prove  emetic. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  were  firft  ufed  as  an  internal  me- 
8  Z  die  in.? 
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dicine  by  the  Celebrated  chemift  Glauber,  but  were  little 
known  in  pradtice  till  Dr.  Gaubius,  of  Leyden,  gave 
an  account  of  their  virtues  in  his  Adverfaria.  They 
have  fince  been  much  employed  in  convulfive  and  fpaf- 
moaic  difeafes,  and  fometimes  with  good  efFe£ls.  Even 
obftinate  epilepfies  have  been  rendered  much  lefs  violent 
by  their  ufe.  Like  all  other  medicines,  however,  in, 
difeafes  of  this  clafs,  their  good  effe&s  are  often  only' 
temporary,  and  they  often  fail  altogether.  When  the 
flowers  are  genuine,  a  grain  or  two  generally  at  firfl  ex¬ 
cites  a  naufea  or  ficknefs;  but  by  degrees  a  confiderable 
dofe  may  be  taken  with  little  or  no  fenfible  effedL  As 
they  are  liable  to  be  adulterated,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  as  tefts  of  their  purity,  that  they  make  no 
effervefcence  with  acids;  and  that,  when  expofed  to  a  ' 
ftrong  heat,  they  become  yellow  ;  but,  on  cooling,  turn 
white  again. 

By  a  mixture  of  zinc  with  copper,  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  are  made  the  compound  or  artificial  metals,  called 
brass  and  prince’s  mejal.  See  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works;  Di£L  of  Chemiftry;  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  edit.  3. 

Zincum  calcinatum.  See  Flores  Zinci.  See 
Zincum. 

— — VlTRIOLATUM.  See  VlTRIOLUM  ALBUM. 

- VlTRIOLATUM  PURIFICATUM.  See  SAL.  Vl- 

TRIOLI. 

ZINCI.  See  Anisum  Indicum. 

ZINGIBER.  Ging  er.  Alfo  called  zinziber ,  gingibil 
faminia ,  chilli  India  orientals ,  iris  latifolia  tuberofa ,  & 
mangaratia.  It  is  the  root  of  a  reed-like  plant,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  in  both  the  Indies,  in  China,  &c.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  knotty,  branched,  flattifh  pieces,  freed 
from  the  outer  bark,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  fibrous  tex¬ 
ture.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  white  and  brown,  but 
they  are  both  the  fame  root ;  the  former  is  cleaned  and 
dried,  the  latter  is  fealded,  more  fhrivelled,  and  render¬ 
ed  lefs  aromatic.  That  which  is  the  leaft  fibrous  is 
reckoned  the  beft.  It  is  the  ammomum  zingiber ,  or  am¬ 
monium  fcapo  nudo,  fpica  ovata.  Linn.  Common  gin- 
ger. 

This  root  is  warm  and  aromatic,  but  not  fo  heating  as 
one  would  expe£t  from  its  penetrating  heat,  and  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  tafte,  as  well  as  from  the  fixednefs  of  its 
principles.  It  gives  out  all  its  virtues  to  rectified  fpirit 


of  wine,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  to  water.  In  dif- 
tillation  water  raifes  its  whole  flavour,  but  fpirit  leaves  it 
nearly  all  behind. 

Ginger  is  ufed  in  cold  aiid  flatulent  diforders  with  fome 
advantage  ;  alfo  when  there  is  a  laxity,  or  debility  of  the 
inteftines.  Its  effefts  ai'e  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the 
peppers.  The  London  College  orders  a  Syrupus  Zin- 
ZIBERIS,  fyrup  of  ginger,  to  be  made  by  macerating  four 
ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  for  four  hours  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water ;  then  drained  ;  and  made  into  fyrup  with 
the  addition  of  clarified  fugar.  Ph.  Lond.  1788.  See 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

ZINGIN.  See  Gensing. 

ZIZIPHUM.  >  o  T 

ZIZIPHA..  f  See  JUJUBA- 

ZODOARLE  SEM.  See  Santonicum.  * 

Zodo arije  Candida.  See  Azedarach. 

ZONA.  A  kind  of  herpes,  and  runs  round  the  body. 
The  eryfipelas  phly&amodes.  See  Erysipelas. 

ZOOTOMIA,  from  ^ccov,  an  animal,  and  ts p.\o,  to  cut. 
The  dissection  of  animals. 

ZOSTER  ERYSIPELAS,  i.  e.  Eryfipelas  phlyclte- 
nodes. 

ZOSTER.  The  phlogofis  erythema  of  Cullen.  See 
Erysipelas. 

Zoster  Herpes.  See  Erysipelas  phlyctze- 
nodes  herpes. 

ZOZAR.  7 

ZUCHAR.  ?•  See  Saccharum. 

ZUCCARA.  3 

ZYGOMA,  i.  e.  Os  Alala.  See  Malarum  Ossa. 

ZYGOMATICA  OSSA.  See  Malarum  Ossa. 

ZYGOMATICUS  MUSCULUS.  It  is  called  zy- 
gematicus  major,  by  Albinus  and  Window ;  alfo  diftortor 
oris.  It  arifes  flefhy  from  the  zygomatic  procefs  of  the 
cheek-bone  ;  and  is  infertedinto  the  cornea  of  the  mouth, 
which  this  mufcle  with  its  partner  draws  outwards  and 
upwards. 

ZYGOMATICUS  PROCESSUS.  From  the  ante¬ 
rior  middle  part  of  the  temporal  bone  goes  a  procefs, 
which  joining  another  from  the  cheek-bone,  they  toge¬ 
ther  form  an  arch  called  by  this  name.  See  Temporum 
Ossa. 
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f  Terms  are  very  often  joined  with  fonie  Epithet,  by  which  they  are  diftitiguifhed,  it 
hat  whenever  a  Word  is  wanted  to  be  found  iti  the  following  Index,  the  Epithet, 
If,  fhould  be  fought  for,  as  it  is  placed  fometimes  under  one,  fometimes  under  the 


Arad, 

Arrack, 

Archangels, 

Ardent  fever, 
Argillaceous  earth, 
Argol, 

Arm, 

Armenian  ftonej 
Armoniac  fait, 
Armpit, 
Arnotto-tree, 
Arrow-head, 
root, 


107 


Arfmart,  biting, 

— -  dead,  or  fpotted, 
Artichoke,  T 

A th -coloured  grape  flower,  1 70 


561 

562 
468 
222 

1 10 
69 1 
163 

1 1 1 
62 
40 

561 

648 

ibid. 

|  s^5 

246 


Afh-tree,  377,  c6i 

Afli-weed,  79 

Afp,  125 

Afp-tree,  609 

Afpic,  oil  of,  470 

Afpin-tree,  609 

Afs,  124 

Afiarabacca,  1 2 1 

Aflian  ftone,  126 

Aftringents,  130 

Aftringent  gum,  400 

Atom,  132 

Atmtion,  330 

Autumnal  remittingfever,  1 54 
Awn,  1 1  o 

B. 

Back,  320 

Back  of  the  heck,  544 

Bacon,  469 

Bad  habit  of  body,  174 

Balaulline-tree,  140 

Baldnefs,  53,  184 

Baldnefs  in  the  eye-brows,  5 1 8 
Balm,  507 

Balm  of  Gilead,  143,  208 

Bandages,  301,  336 

Bandy-legged,  157,  718 

Barbadoes  cherry-tree,  496 
nut,  2 1 5 

tar,  589 

water,  250 

Barbel,  1 44 

Barberry,  150 

Barbu  t,  144 

Barley,  418 

Barm,  360 

Barrel  of  the  ear,  707 

Barrennefs,  679 

Barren -wort,  343 

Bafil,  145 

wild,  or  ftone,  21 

Baftard  acacia,  618 

■  afphodel,  ibid, 

elecampane,  408 

fever-few,  5  76 

hemp,  193 

opal,  126 

.  parfely,  220 

pellitory,  619 

-  faffton,  208 

fenna,  264 


Baftard  fpunge, 
Bat, 

Bath  for  the  feet, 
Baths, 

Bath  waters, 
Baud-money, 
Bauld -money, 
Baum, 

cricket, 


46 

75 

579 

141 

146 

516 

ibid. 

5  °7 
244 

469 

470 

63  4 
277 
297 

355 

110 

288 

614 


Bay  cherry, 

Bay-tree, 

Beam, 

Bean-tree, 

- trefoil, 

Beans, 

Beard, 

Bearded  creeper, 

Bearing  down, 

Bear -berry  ftrawberry  -  tree, 

Bear’s  bilberries,  ibid. 

- breech,  1 6 

- - whortle  berry,  716 

-  whorts,  ibid. 

Beaver,  2 1 2 

Bee  bread,  616 

Beech-tree,  355 

Bee-eater,  514 

Been,  148 

Beer,  49 

Bees,  97 

Beeftings,  263 

Beetle-browed,  246 

Beetrave,  1 5 1 

Beets,  ibid. 

Bell,  1 85 

Bell-flower,  231 

—  metal,  32 

Belloft’s  pills,  149 

Belly,  1,  56,  723 

Ben,  1 48 

Benjamin,  149 

Bengal  bean,  528 

Ben-nut,  J49 

Berlin  powder,  280 

Bermudas  berries,  652 

Bernard  the  hermit,  1 88 

Berry,  140 

Berry-bearing  angelica,  105 
Befoms,  277 

Bezoar  nuts,  159 

- of  tin,  iqi 

Bile  or  boil,  380 

Bilious  fever,  1 54 

Billfng-bing,  153 

Binding  bear-tree,  15 

Bind-weed,  rough,  670 

Birch-tree,  1 5 1 

Bird’s  cherry,  566 

- foot,  0i 

Bird  lime,  105 

Bird’s  neft,  299 

— —  tongue^  561 

Birth,  578 

Birth-wort,  no 

Bifhop’s-weed,  true,  6 1 

Bite,  523 

Bitter  apple,  262 

Bitter  gourd,  ibid. 

Bitters,  57 


Bitter  fweet, 

Black, 

Black-berried  heath, 
Black -berry  bufli, 

Black  bile,  132, 

Black  difeafe,  506, 

- hero-frankincenfe, 

Blackjack, 

Black  rofin, 

-  feed, 

- fnake  root, 

flicking  plafter. 


671 
506 

335 
645 
506 
522 
560 

III 

540 
72 

A  *  -  33& 

tanking  hore-hound,  141 

617 
167 
629 
328 
148 
6  IS 
2S4 

36,  669,  713 
59* 
493 
*7S 


-  thorn, 

- vine, 

-  water, 

- wood, 

Bladder  campion, 
Bladder,  difplaced 
Blanc  tarbe, 

Elaft, 

Bleeding, 

Blemifh, 

Blind  gut, 

- :  worm 


iVA. 


Blinks, 

Elites, 

Blood, 

Blood-ftone, 

Blood-wort, 

Bloody  Flux, 

- future, 

- urine, 

Blow, 

Blue-bottle, 

- primrofq 

Blunt  hook, 

Blufliing, 

Boar, 

Boil,  or  bile 
Boiling, 

Boles,  158, 

Bolt-head,  65, 

Bone, 

Bone-binderj 
Bone  of  a  flag’s  heart, 
Bones  of  the  nofe, 
Bononian  phofphorus, 

-  ftone, 

Boorcole, 

Borax, 

Borrage, 

Bottle, 

Bough, 

Bow-legged, 

Box-thorn, 

-  tree, 

Brackens, 

Brain, 

Brakes, 

Bramble,' 

Bran, 

Branch, 

Brank, 

Brank  urfine, 
Brafileto-wood,' 
Brafilian-root, 
Brafil-wood, 

Brafe,  32, 

Bread, 


54 

*57 

650 

402 

468 

323 

288 

715 

434 

294 

200 

333 

338 

97 

380 

257 

*59 

291 

562 

.563 
ibid. 
532 
1  59 
ibid. 
164 
700 
160 
124 

63S 

718 

489 

171 

364 

229 

364 

645 
37  9 
635 

355 

16 

185 

453 

16* 

>  73s 
57° 
Bread 
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Bread-tree, 

*38 

Capfular  ligament, 

198 

Break  ftone, 

178 

Carabe  of  Sodom, 

156 

Breakfaft, 

23 

Carat, 

>99 

Breafts, 

497 

Carbuncle, 

200 

Breath, 

605 

Cardiac  pafiion, 

202 

Breathing, 

639 

Cardinal  flower. 

201,  636 

Brick, 

469 

Cardonel, 

246 

Brimftone, 

686 

Carline  thiftle, 

206 

Brine, 

526 

Carmelite  water, 

ibid. 

Broad-leaved  mountain 

gar- 

Carminatives, 

ibid. 

lie. 

5SS 

Carnation-tree, 

>73 

Brocoli, 

164 

Carob  trees, 

669 

Brook-lime, 

148 

Carp, 

208 

Broken-heart, 

544 

Carraway, 

ibid. 

Broom, 

385 

Carrot, 

299 

Broom-rake, 

56 1 

Carrot,  deadly, 

697 

Broth,  167 

461 

Caruncle, 

209 

Brown  Samian  earth, 

262 

Caffia  bark, 

211 

Bruife-wort,  148 

632 

Cafshew  nut, 

16 

Brnfh, 

6:  9 

Caffiny, 

212 

Bnitti  for  the  eye, 

558 

Caffowary, 

335 

Brulhes, 

277 

Caffu-tree, 

1 6 

Buckbean, 

7°5 

Caftor  oil, 

215 

Buck’s  horn  plantain, 

279 

Catch-fly, 

526 

Buckle, 

363 

Catcher, 

106 

Buck-thorn, 

641 

Catheter, 

219 

- wheat. 

355 

Cathmia, 

176 

Buffalo, 

167 

Cat-mint, 

>77 

Bug, 

246 

Cattarrhal  fever. 

217 

Bug  agaric, 

37’ 

Cat’s-foot, 

395 

Bugle, 

169 

- tail. 

707 

Buglofs, 

ibid. 

Caudle,  brown. 

622 

Bull, 

160 

- white. 

ibid. 

Burdock, 

144 

Cauliflower, 

164 

Burn,  60, 

338 

Cauftics, 

349 

Burn  cow, 

170 

Cauteries, 

ibid. 

Burnet, 

598 

Caw], 

555 

-  faxifrage. 

ibid. 

Cedar-tree, 

223 

Burning  bilious  fever, 

155 

- wine, 

ibid. 

- -  coal, 

89 

Celandine,  great, 

236 

— —  fever, 

221 

Cellular  membrane, 

26,  224 

Burnt  copper, 

32 

Cement, 

258 

Burrow- duck, 

734 

— —  copper, 

176 

Butcher’s-broom, 

646 

Centaury,  great, 

641 

Butter-bur, 

588 

Cerates, 

228 

-  wort, 

651 

Chadlock, 

636 

Buttocks, 

2S"3 

Chaff, 

>9 

Button, 

363 

Chalk, 

283 

- waters, 

104 

C. 

Chalybeate  waters, 

>03 

Chamois, 

>97 

Cabbage, 

164 

Champignons, 

57 

Cabbage -tree,  173, 

567 

Chap  in  the  lip, 

4S4 

Cabalittic  art, 

173 

Chaps, 

641 

Cacoa, 

*74 

Chardon, 

246 

Cadmia, 

176 

Charlock, 

636 

Caefarean  operation,  or 

fee- 

Charms, 

68 

tion, 

bid. 

Chafte-tree, 

38 
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Cajou-tree, 
Calambac-wood, 
Calabafh  tree, 
Calamine  ftone, 
Calaminar  ftone, 
Calamint, 

Calamite, 

Galamy, 

Calcined  cerufs, 

— —  hartftiorn, 

Calf’s  fnout, 

Calvity, 

Caltrops,  water, 
Cammock, 

Camomile, 

Campeachy  wood. 
Camp  fever, 

Camphor, 

Camphorated  emulfion, 
Camphorated  tin&ure 
pium, 

Campanula, 

Canal  coal, 

Canary  grafs, 

Candle, 

Canes, 

Canker  of  the  mouth, 
Canine  appetite, 
Canterbury  bells, 

Caper  bulb, 

Cap  of  the  knee, 

Capon, 


16 

124 

4>7 

176 

ibid. 

>77 

176 

ibid. 

502 

44 

94 

184 
704 

=  34 

185 

*54 

186 

6g 
of  0- 

575 
231 
64 
590 
192 
1 20 
lgz 
162 

*3 1 

197 

578 

197 


Cheek, 

Cheek  bones, 

Cheefe, 
Cheefe-rennet, 
Chemical  month, 
Chemifts, 

Chemiftry, 

Chemofia  ophthalmis 
Chervil, 

-  common, 

Cherry  bay, 

-  tree, 

Cheft, 

Chefnut-trec, 

Chevalier, 

Chiches, 

Chichefter  platter, 
Chick -peafe. 
Chick-weed, 
Chicken-pox, 

Child, 

Child-bed  fever, 
Chilblain, 


16c, 


5°3 

495 

210 

3^ 

510 

367 

236 

237 

529 
232 
469 
228 
198 
2 1 2 
1 82 
244 
33h 

244 

53 

7.8 

433 

622 

584 


Chocolate, 

Church  bugs, 

Chyle, 

Cicers, 

Ciches, 

Cinnamon, 

Cinquefoil, 

Circulatory  glafs, 

Citron -tree, 

Civet, 

Claret, 

Clary, 

Clafp, 

Clay, 

Cleanfing  medicines, 
Cleavers, 

Cleavers  bees, 

Clefts, 

Clima6teric  year. 

Climber, 

Climbing  night-fliade, 
Clivers, 

C'oathing, 

Clot-bur, 

Clofiny, 

Cloud-berry, 

Clove-bark, 

-  berry- tree, 

- July- flower, 

Cloves,  aromatic, 

Clown’s  wound-wort, 
Club-mofs, 

Clutter, 

Cnidian  berries, 

Coal, 

Coating, 

Cochineal, 

Cockatrice, 

Cocker-nut-tree, 

Cockle, 

—  baftard, 

-  campion, 

Cocoa-tree, 

Cock’s  head  vetch, 

Cod-fifh, 

Coffee, 

Cohobation, 

Coif, 

Colcothar  of  vitriol, 

Cold,  377, 

Colewort, 

Colic, 

Coloneafter, 

Coltsfoot, 

Columbines, 

Combing, 

Comfits, 

Comfrev, 

Commemorative  figns, 
Common,  or  creeping  moufe 
ear. 


*74 

IZ4 

244 

ibid. 

ibid. 

247 

632 

249 

250 

737 
25  o 

418 
363 
X  10 

>5 

96 

ibid. 

641 

252 
ibid. 

>45 

96 

275 

*44 

5x8 

2-H 

2  r  1 

ibid 

210 

209 

57° 

489 

6  3  3 

253 
199 
485 

255 

146 

567 

480 

233 

540 

5  67 
555 

1 24 

258 

259 
19b 
73o 
39s 
164 

260 

515 

706 

i°5 

579 
268 
27c 

7 1 


Cornelian  cherry. 

Cornel-tree, 

Corn-mary-gold, 

- rofe, 

-  fallad. 

Corpulence, 

Corrofives, 

Corns, 

Coftmary, 

Cottive, 

Coftivenefs, 

Cotton, 

- grafs, 

- —  weed, 
Cotyledons, 

Couches, 

Cough, 

Cough,  hooping, 

—  convulfive, 

—  rheumatic, 
Counter-opening, 
Counter-poifon, 

■ - -  monk 


1 


278 

277 

458 

57  > 
467 

547 

279 
252 
142 
271 

548 

>59 

476 

395 

283 

47i 

706 

585 


mugwort, 
platter, 
fait, 


384* 


Chimney-fweepers  cancer,  66 

- wart,  _  ibid. 

Chin,  3  1  i 

China  root,  238 

Chironian  vine,  167 

Chriftmas  flower,  408 

—  rofe,  408 

Chrift’s  thorn,  567 

Chock,  685 


*55 

1  i  2 
33<S 
500 
113 

39 

677 


-  fow  bread, 

- —  fenforium, 

Compreffes, 

Compreilion  of  the  brain,  229 
Cone,  273 

Conger-eel,  z70 

Conglomate  gland,  ibid. 

Conglomerate  gland,  ibid. 

Conjunctiva  -  cornea  -  palpe- 
braic-ophthalmy,  237 

Conftitution,  693 

Conftantinoplefweet-hoof,  157 
ConttriCtion,  tiSg 

Confumption,  394. 

Continual  quotidian  fever,  217 
Contraction,  689 

Coiivulfions  in  parturition,  5 
Copper,  32 

Coppery  waters,  10^ 

Coral- wort,  3  04 

Cordial,  201 

Cork-tree,  682 

Corn,  378 

Corn-campion,  540 

— —  flower,  2y4 

Corneal- fptek,  41 


Country-man’s  rhubarb, 
Court  platter, 

Cover, 

Covering, 

Cow, 

Cow-bane, 

Cowhage, 

Cow-itch, 

Cows  lungwort, 
Cowflips, 

Crab, 

Crab’s  eyes, 

Crab  lice, 

-  tree, 

Crack, 

Crake  berries, 

Cramp, 

Crane-berries, 
Crane-bills, 

Cray-filh, 

Creffes, 

Orimfon  grafs,  vetch 
Cripple  difeafe, 
Crookednefs, 

Crofs  -grafs, 

- - -  wort, 

gentian, 


564. 

1 26, 


Crotchet, 

Croup, 

Crow-berries, 

Crow-foot  and  fpecies, 
Cro.w-fifli, 

Crown-imperial, 

Crucible, 

Crural  artery, 

Cruft, 

Cry ttal line  humour, 

Cubebs, 

Cubit, 

Cubital  artery, 

Cudweeds, 

Cuckow, 

Cuckovv-pint, 

Cucumbers, 

Angle -weeded,  669 


272 
272 
hood, 
89 
350 
33& 
344 

275 
160 

245 
.  59r 
ibid. 
724 

574 
18S 

549 
523 
496 

364 

335 
673 

716 

387 

188 

533 
54x 
t>3  5 

388 

534 

288 

386 

333 
685 

335 
635 

276 
278 
28  8 

ibid. 

348 

289 
ibid. 
712 
452 
395 

290 
119,  201 
290,  291 


ucurbits, 
Culinary  fait, 
Culrage, 

Cumin, 

Cupel, 

Cupping-glafs, 
Curaffao  oranges, 
Currants  red, 
Cuftom, 

Cutch, 

Cutters, 

Cyder, 

Cyprefs  tree, 

D. 

daffodils, 
daffodil  lily, 

Daily, 

Damalk  plum, 

—  prune. 


65 
292 

■5*5 

292 

ibid. 

291 

64+ 

271 

695 

437 

6cg 

292 


532 

47S 

1 4  8 

.6.'7 

ibid. 

Damlbns, 
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Damfons,  617 

Dancing,  defire  of,  691 

Dandelion,  303 

Date,  298,  568 

Date-tree,  298 

Darnel,  480 

Dart-wort,  648 

Dead-nettle,  46/ 

-  tongue,  5  50 

- -  head,  199 

Deafnefs,  27c,  323,  687 
Decay  of  fight,  58 

Defect  of  imagination,  522 

- -  of  judgment,  726 

-  of  menfes,  6 1 

■  -  of  vital  powers,  27 

Delirious  fumbling,  208 

Denticular,  653 

Dentifrice,  304 

Depart,  631 

Depraved  voice,  574 

Depuratory  fever,  306 

Devil’s  bit,  684 

- —  bite,  523 

■  - dung,  120 

— —  guts,  293 

Diaphragm,  6 1 1 

Diaphragm,  inflammation  of, 

w  ,  574 

Diary  fever,  3  4 1 

Diet,  308 

Difficult  breathing,  326 

■ —  fight,  ibid. 

Difficulty  of  voiding  urine,  ib. 

■  - of  fpeecfy  3 1 9 

Digeftion,  difficult,  326 

Dill,  76 

Dimnefs  of  fight,  59 

Difcutients,  314 

Difeafe,  521 

Dilk,  _  314 

Diflojation,  485 

Diftaff  thiftle,  132 

Diftemper  of  black  cattle,  1 62 
Dittander,  312,  472 

- French,  604 

Diuretic  fait,  318 

Divine  difeafe,  342 

—  gift,  *  7° 

Docks,  468 

Dominica  ferpent,  158 

Doria’s  wound  wort,  319 

Double-headed  roller,  373 

Dodder,  293 

Dodder  of  thyme,  ibid. 

Dog,  193 

Dog  bane,  99 

- crefles,  468 

- days,  193 

•  - rofe,  296 

■  - ftones,  560 

- — —  tooth,  303 

Double-flowered  wild  pome¬ 
granate,  140 

Dove’s-foot,  387 

Down,  468 

Dragon’s  arum,  320 

•  -  blood,  65  1 

•  -  blood,  true,  400 

Dragant  gum,  •  ibid. 

Drank,  or  wild  oats,  165 

Draught,  406 

Dread  of  water,  424 

Dream,  450 

Dried  rofin,  263 

Drop,  40c,  425 

Dropfy  of  the  head,  42  j 

■  -  of  the  fcrotum,  42: 

- of  the  womb,  423 

Drop -wort,  364 

Drowning,  683 

Drum  of  the  ear,  707 

Drunkennefs,  328 

Drunken  wheat,  480 

Dry  difeafe,  134 

Drying,  353 

Dry  flower,  735 

Duck,  72 

Duck’s-foot,  7 1 

- -  meat  47 1 


Du<ft,  504 

Dumbnefs,  275,  527 

Dung,  364 

Dutch  myrtle,  331 

Dwarf  American  fun-flower, 

.,  547 

- - elder,  328 

- fun-flower,  233 

Dyer’s  weed,  485 

Dyfentery,  323 


E. 

Eagle  veins, 

Ear, 

Ear-ach, 

Earth, 

Earth  of  Chios, 

Earth  flax, 

Earth  of  Lemnos, 

- of  Malta, 

Earth-nut, 

Earth-worm, 

Ear-wax, 

-  wort, 

Eaffern  privet,  45, 

Eau  de  luce, 

Ebony, 

Edinburgh  powder, 

Eel, 

pgg’- 

.Emetic  tartar, 

Epfom  fait, 

Eryngo, 

Efchar, 

Efchel, 

Ethiopian  clary, 

Evacuation, 

Even-footed, 

Evergreen  privet, 

Everlafting  flower, 

Elbow, 

Elecampane, 

Elder,  common, 

Elements  of  bodies, 

Elifion, 

Elk, 

Elm  -tree,  _ 

Enchanter’s  night-lhade,  248 
Encyfted  dropfy*  &e.  426 

Endive,  338 

Engl ifh  drop,  471 

- fait,  219 

- rhubarb,  641 

-  tobacco,  340 

- treacle,  233 

Envy,  45.3 

Exercife,  352 

Exercife gentle,  orgeffation,  28 
Expiration,  329 

Expreflion,  330 

External  fenfes,  666 

Extremities,  23 

Eye,  <  549 

Eye-bright,  331 

Eye- brow,  718 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  555 

Eye-lids,  568 

teeth,  193 


34 
1 36 

564 

694 

61 

47 1 
507 
170 
484 
230 
510 
475 
45 
328 

33° 

83 

564 

692 

219 

346 

348 

254 

34 

224 

47i 

40 

5' 
553 
340 
650 
61 3 
33o 
45 
712 


water,  or  colly rium,  262 


Fasces  of  wine, 

Faenugreek, 

Fainting, 

Falfe  conception, 

- - mole, 

fight, 


Falling  ficknefs, 
Fallow  deer, 
Fanatic  ftroke, 
Fat,  ' 

Fatnefs, 

Faulty  judgment, 

Feather, 

Feather-few, 

Febrifuge, 

Feeling, 

Feeling,  lofs  of, 
Felon, 


436 
37 1 
477 
5’9 
618 
ibid. 
342 

298 

340 

25 

547 

434 

580 

5°5 

503 

405 

681 

'  5 76 


Felwort, 

385 

G. 

Female  fluellin, 

33« 

-  fpeedwell, 

ibid. 

Gad-fly, 

124 

-  tefticles. 

564 

Galengale,  Englifh, 

206 

Fennels, 

37° 

Gall, 

153 

Fennel  flowers, 

506, 

540 

Galls, 

382 

- giant, 

362 

Galling,  330, 

452 

- herb, 

474 

Gall  of  oak* 

223 

Ferment, 

> 

36° 

Gallon, 

2  70 

Ferns, 

364 

Gall  ftone, 

182 

Fevers, 

357. 

359 

Garden  lark-fpur* 

302 

Fever  few, 

357s 

5°3 

-  parfley, 

99 

fever  on  the  fpints, 

536 

- purflane, 

610 

- of  fuppurations. 

406 

- rampion, 

231 

f  ewel, 

372 

- rocket. 

143 

Fibre, 

362 

- fafffron. 

27 

Fig-tree, 

363 

-  fuccory, 

244 

Fillets, 

356s 

45° 

Gargle, 

383 

Filth, 

681 

Garlic, 

5° 

Fincle,  common, 

37° 

Gas, 

3° 

Finger, 

313 

Gaule, 

529 

Fir, 

2 

Gems* 

1 97 

Fire,  &c. 

434s 

435 

Germander, 

233 

Fire-ftones, 

629 

Germander  water, 

661 

Filh  glue, 

433 

Geftation, 

206 

Fifth  res, 

641 

- or  exercife,  gentle, 

28 

Five-fingered  root, 

551 

Gill,  ale, 

407 

Five  fingers,  or 

five-leaved 

— —  go  by  the  ground, 

ibid* 

632 
3° 
435 
651 
691 

367 

.47  6 
ibid. 
274,  275 

591 
619 

6S3 
672 
701 
57 
5 

36S 
30 
606 

57 
54 
638 

373 
48,  165 
61,  522 
560 

245 
587 

333 
377 
438 

63 
156 

384 

312 

53 

Frankincenfe,  469,  474,  554, 

698 

Freckle,  47 1 

French  corn-flag,  388 

-  cowflips,  136 

- flies,  194 

honey-fuckle,  407 


Flakes  of  copper, 

Flanks, 

Flat-chefted, 

Flat  worms, 
Flatulence, 

Flaxes, 

Flax-weed, 

Flea-banes, 

Fleam, 

Flea-wort, 

Flefli  glue, 
Flix-weed, 

Flocks, 

Floramour, 

Flooding, 

Flowers, 

- of  copper, 

Flower-fence, 

-  gentle, 

Flowers  de  luce, 
Flux, 

Fomentation, 

Food, 

Foolilhnefs, 

Fool’s  ftones,  » 

- parfley, 

F-oot, 

Forceps, 

Forehead, 
Fore-finger, 
Forgetful  nefs, 
Foffile  pitch* 

- fait, 

Fox-glove,  purple, 
tail, 


- turnip, 

Frelh  water  foldier, 
Fright, 

Frit,  63; 

Frog, 

- bit, 

under  the  tongue, 


Froft-bitten, 

Froth  of  the  fea, 

Fruit, 

Friar’s  cowl, 

Fumitories, 

Fumitory,  Indian, 

- bulbous  rooted, 

- American, 

Fundament  falling  down,  614 
Furnace,  372 

Fufticwood,  367 

Furze,  385 


1 97 


Gland, 


737» 


738 

393 


Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  5  00 
Gleet, 

Gleucine  oil* 

Globe  thiftle, 

Glow-worm, 

Glue-bone, 

Glyfter, 

Goat, 

Goat’s  beard, 

-  rue, 

-  thorn, 

Gold, 

Golden  cafiidony, 
maiden  hair, 
ftaechas, 


Goldilocks, 
Goofe, 
Goofeberry-bulh, 
Goofe-dung, 
foot, 
grafs, 
fhare, 

Gor  cock, 
Gorget, 

Gors, 

Gourd, 

Gout, 

Gout-weed, 
wort 


Grains  of  paradife, 
Grape  flower, 

Grape  hyacinth, 
Grades, 

Grafshopper, 

Grafs  of  Parnaflus, 

— —  wrack, 

Gravel, 

Gravel  or  fand, 
Gravity, 

Grayling, 

Gray-mill, 

Great  flea-bane, 

- jujube, 

- marfa, 

- -  matrix  root, 

- palm-tree, 

-  throat  wort, 

- toe, 

- white  water-lily, 

Greek  valerian, 

Green  fauce, 

- ficknefs, 

- weed, 

Grey  eyes, 

Grief, 

Grinders, 

Grinding  the  teeth, 
Gripes, 

Griftle, 

Groin, 


9  A 


39s 

394 

3Z9 

2  45 
563 

339 

196 

7°3 

382 

7°3 

136 

.333 

ibid. 

ibid, 

332 

87 

398 

.237 

ibid. 

96 

ibid. 

J33 

268 

38s 

291 

113 

79 

79 

572 

170 

526 

397 

480 

575 

47 

179 

108 

J45 

121 

478 

140 

551 

221 

110 

298 

231 

606 

545 

606 

»7 

239 

38S 

543 

705 

5i9 
68  x 
701 
208 
449 


Gromwdl, 


/ 


GformvriTJ, 

Ground  ivjr,. 

- pines, 

Groundfel, 

Growth, 

Guiana  bark, 
Guinea-hen -weed, 

- -  worms. 

Gullet, 

Gummi  de  loock, 
Gums, 

Gum  fuccory, 
Gun-ftiot  wounds, 
Guts, 

H. 

Hailftone, 

Hair, 

Hairy-fhrub  trefoil 
Half -bath, 
Halver-tree,_ 

Ham, 

Hammer, 

Hand, 

Handful, 

Haouvay, 

Haro-bells,.. 

Hare’s  ear, 

— —  foot, 
Hare-lip, 

Hart, 

Hart’s  horn, 

- - -  tongue, 

Hart-worts, 

Hafty  pudding, 
Hautboy, 
Haver-grafs,, 
Hawk-nut, 

- weed. 

Hawthorn, 

Hayriff, 

Hazle-nut, . 

Head, 

Head  -ach, . 

Health, 

Hearing,  dull,  dept 

*y* 

Heart, 

- - of  bubaftus, 

-  burn, 

Heath,  common, 

Heather, 

Heath-peafe, 

Heat-pimples,. 

Heath-pine, 

Hedgehog, 

Hedge-hyflop, 

•  - muftard, , 

•  - nettle, 

- -  pariley, 

Heel-bone, 

Heifer, 

Helmet-flower,. 

Hell-weed, 

Hemlock, 

~ — -  dropwort, , 
Hemp, 

- .agrimony,. 

Henbanes, 

Herb-bennet, 

—  ■»  chriftopher,,. 
— —  one  berry, 
- paris, 

— —  robert, 

■ - terrible, 

- trinity, 

—  true  love, 

— —  two-pence, 
Herculean  difeafe,, 
Hercules  all-heal, 

- - club, 

- woundwort, 

Hermetic  feal. 
Hernia  flatulent,  ' 
Herring, . 
Hiccough, 

High  taper. 

Hill  of  Venus, 
Hind’s  tongue, 
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28,  478 

Hip, 

296 

407 

Hip-bone, 

455 

Z34i  235 

Hoarfenefs, 

636 

345 

Hobgoblin’s  claws. 

563 

544 

Hog’s  bean, 

428 

669 

- eye, 

ibid. 

589 

Hog  fennel. 

589 

320 

-  lard, 

*38 

55* 

- lice, 

124 

684 

- plum-tree, 

320 

388,  713 

Holy-hay, 

555 

241 

- bitter. 

416 

659 

Hollow  -root. 

378 

4-52 

Holly, 

39 

Holly  common, 

105 

Holly-hock 

496 

Holm, 

10c 

232 

Holm  oak,  with  great  acorns, 

196 

28 

,  297 

Honefty, 

170 

66. 5 

Honey, 

5°S 

104 

- done. 

507 

435*-  6o9 

- fuckle, 

197 

496 

Hooded  loofe  ftrife, 

2 1 2 

499 

Hooded  willow  herb, 

ibid 

ibid. 

Hope, 

485 

39 

Hore-hounds, 

5° 1 

419 

Horned  cummin, 

428 

*7.o 

Hornet, 

2-83 

467 

Hornbeam 

564 

464 

Horfe-chefnut  tree, 

4*7 

23  2 

-  dung. 

83 

277 

»  ■  leech. 

*47 

476,  61:9 

- radilh, 

630 

668 

- tail. 

220 

53 

— - —  water,  See. 

221 

.  699 

Hofpital,. 

544 

28 

Hot  baths, 

104 

170 

HQufe  leek, . 

66^ 

416 

Hounds  tongue. 

296 

675 

Hungarian  mountain, , 

3* 

96 

Hunger, 

356 

*  IP 

Hungry  evil, 

162 

198 

Hydatids, 

420 

22  5 

Hydatidous  or  watery  ftian, 

427 

*°5 

aved,  faul- 

Hydragogue, 

420 

572 

Hypnotics, 

86 

275 

Hyfteric  medicines. 

755 

1 1 2 

Hyflop, 

43* 

202 

345 

h  J. 

ibid. 

561 

Jack  in  the  box, 

41 2 

684 

- by  the  hedge, 

5° 

688 

- in  the  hedge, 

407 

3.29 

—  tree, 

458 

397 

Jacob’s  ladder, 

606 

346 

Jakes, 

253 

3-8  2 

Jamaica  wall-nuts, 

419 

220 

Jamaica  wood, 

*85 

*78 

Japan  earth, 

695 

l6o 

Jafmine,. 

459 

22 

Jaundice, 

43  3 

293 

Jaw, 

5°3 

245 

Idiotic  infanity, 

61 

55° 

Idiotifm, 

5‘2  2 

*93 

Jelly, 

384 

*53 

Jerufalem  artichokes, 

*47 

428 

- cowflips, . 

624 

209 

Jeflamy, 

459 

243 

Jefuit’s  bark. 

280 

412 

- powder* 

460 

ibid. 

Jew’s  ears, 

136 

387 

- pitch,  / 

156 

56 

Iliac  paliion, 

43  5 

467 

Image, 

68 

412 

Immortal  plants 

132 

544 

Impeded  deglutition, 

55* 

342 

Impotence,  / 

437 

559*  578 

Impregnating  duft,  _ 

356 

412 

Inchantments,- 

68 

578 

Incontinence, 

437 

669 

- of  urine, 

7*5 

60  j 

Incraflants, 

437 

405 

Indian  barberry  tree, 

543 

670 

- berry, 

2£5 

724 

- bread,  567, 

736 

520 

- cauftic  barley, 

232 

47.6 

— — —  leaf, 

37* 

Indian  lemon  tree* 

525 

- nut,. 

107 

- pink-root. 

as 

Indigo  blue  plant  j 

438 

Indian  reed, 

193 

— — •  ferpent, 

254 

-  thorn, 

4-89 

- — -  yellow  orange  tree  of 

Malabar 

200 

Indigeftion, 

96 

Infant, 

438 

Inflammable  principle, 

592 

Ingravidation, 

437 

Job’s  tears, 

465 

Joint, 

119 

- evil, 

566 

Infa Liability,  22,  24 

Infenfibility* 

7° 

Intemperance, 

2  3 

Internal  fenfes. 

666 

Introfufception  of  the  ilium, 

435 

J°y> 

384 

Irifli  flate, 

416 

lion,  &c. 

360 

Irradiation, 

23 

Irregular  intermittent 

fever, 

406 

Irregularity, 

22 

Ifinglafs, 

433 

I  flue, 

372 

Italian  oil  of  petre, 

589 

Itch,  41 

,  617 

Judas  tree, 

669 

Jujube  tree. 

460 

Julep, 

ibid. 

Jupiter’s  acorn, 

2  1 2 

Ivory  burnt, 

677 

Ivray, 

480 

Ivy-leaved  toad-flax, 

295 

Ivy-wort, 

ibid. 

K,- 

Karat 

*99 

Katkin, 

457 

Kedlock, , 

636 

Kealing, 

*24 

Kelp, 

462 

Kerchief, 

644 

Kermes  berries. 

2-38 

Kernel, 

544 

Kibe, 

584 

Kidney, 

638 

Kidney  bean  7, 

590 

Kidneys  inflammation  of, 

535 

- pain  in, 

534 

- vetch. 

89 

- wort, 

283 

Kik,  oil  of. 

215 

King’s -evil. 

66 1 

Kipper  nut. 

170 

Knap-weed, 

458 

Knee, 

3S6 

Knee-holly, 

646 

Kneelingj 

387 

Knee-pan, 

578 

Knot, 

385 

Knot-berry, 

234 

- grafs, 

606 

Knuckles, 

45  2 

L. 

Labial  glands, 

464 

Laboratory, 

345 

Lacca  tree. 

460 

Lac-gum, 

46  5 

Lachrymal  point. 

626 

- fac, 

648 

Laftation, 

466 

Lafteal  veflels, 

ibid 

Lady’s  bed  ftraw. 

382 

- finger. 

89 

— • —  mantle* 

46 

- flipper. 

17* 

- —  fmock, 

201 

Lake-weed,. 

585 

Lambative, 

Lamp  of  life. 

Lancet, 

Languor, 

Larch  tree, 

Laflerwort, 

Laurel  of  Alexandria,. 

- cherry, 

- common, 

oak, 


—  ore, 

—  wort, 

Leaf, 

Leannefs, 

Leather, 

Leaven, 

Leech, 

Leek,  common. 

Leg,. 


4  TS 
*5$ 
59* 
2  7 

4% 

469 
646 
469, 

470 

59* 

469. 
47a 
68o> 
273, 
5*5 

its  preparations*- 
604,  605 
382- 


Laurel  fpurge. 
Lavender, 

- - French, 

- leaved  bind  weed, 

Lazarole, 

Lead  and 


4*» 


604 

37* 

354 

56 

360 

4*7 

610 

288 

475 

47* 

ibid. 

3*9 

472 

334 

477 

467 

479 

462 

*■75 

567 

344 
*5  9 


Lemon-tree, 

Lentil, 

Lentifk  tree, 

Leopard’s  banes, 

Leprofy, 

Letter  fcorpionfenna, 
Lettered  wood, 

Lettuces, 

Ley, 

-• —  of  Tartar, 

Libanotis, 

Libby -tree. 

Lid, 

Light  currier. 

Lignum  vitae,. 

Lightning,. 

Lilies, 

Lily-hyacinth^ 

Lime, 

Lime  tree, 

- done, 

— —  waters, 

Linden  tree, 

Line, 

Line-tree, 

Ling. 

Linen- 
Lint, 

Lion’s  foot, 

- tail, 

Lip, 

Lipome, 

Lippitude,  dry,  hard,  < 
Liquor,  or  fpirit  of  hartlhorn, 

Liquorice, 

- vetch, 

Litharge, 

acetated  water  of. 


46, 


39s- 

130 

47? 

ibid. 

270 

7oa 

184 

104 

700 

476 

7oo 

34? 

47& 

I99 

472 

ibid 

464 

53* 

35 


Lithophyte, 

Little  fever, 
y —  king, 

Live-Ions:, 

Liver,. 

- inflammation  of, 

Liverworts, 

Liver  of  fulphur, 
Lizard’s  tail, 
Load-ftone, 

Lobfter, 

Loch, 

Locked  j  aw, 

Locuft  tree. 

Logwood, 

Longing, 

Loofenels,  or  diarrhoea, 
Loofe  ftrife  yellow, 
Lords  and  ladies,, 

Lofs  of  feeling* 

—  of  fight, 

Lote, 

Lotion, 

Lotus,  ^Egyptian, 


394 
ibid. 

477 
605 

47g 
536 
146 

284 

459 

41a 

4°o,  474 
462 

654 

494 

126 

475 

7°5 
2SS 
185 
598 
310 
492 
1*9 
70 
58 
480 
ibid. 

Loufe^ 
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JLoil/e, 

- bur, 

Loufy  evil, 
Loufe-worf, 
Lovage,  common, 
Love, 

Love-apple, 
Lumbal  nerves, 
Lungs, 
Lungworts, 
Lupine, 

Lute, 

Lying  in  woman, 
Lymph, 

Lymphatic  velTels, 

M. 


579 

144 

59* 

678 

473 

64 

ibid. 

484 
624 

527,  624 

485 
ibid. 
622 

489 

490 


Mace, 

Macedonian  parfley, 
Mace  tree. 

Mad  apple, 

Madder, 

Madnefs, 

Madnips, 

Madwort, 
Magifterial 


493 
99 
544 

5°7 

644 

61,  497 

232 
56,  501 

water  of  balm, 
206 


Maiden  hair, 

Maiths, 

Makaw  tree. 

Mala, 

Malabar  cinnamon  tree, 
nut,  25, 


26 

234 
568 
169 
21 1 
to7 
70 
2S5 

5  zo 

496 
ibid, 
ibid. 

497 

ibid. 

ibid. 

jbid. 

399 

607 

320 

17 

5°i 

156 


Malacca  bean  tree, 

Maldivia  nut, 

Male  balfam-apple, 

Mallet, 

Mallows, 

Malmfey, 

Manchineal-tree, 

Mandrake, 

— —  wine, 

Mango  tree. 

Mangrove  tree, 

Many-feet, 

Manv-leaved  arum, 

Maple  tree, 

Marble, 

Marcafite  of  filver, 

Marigold,  garden,  Angle,  &c. 

182 

Marjorams,  495?  5^°’  5^* 
Mark,  5  1 6 

Market  town,  337 

Marking  flone,  549 

Marks  of  the  mother,  5  3 1 

Marquis’s  powder,  5 00 

Marrow,  5°5 

Marfh  fever,  1 5  4 

Marfh-mallow,  &c.  54 

— —  marigold,  609 

-r~  fmall-eye,  99 

Marum,  common,  501 

Mafk,  469 

Mailer- wort,  43  7 

Maltich  of  ligon,  545 

Maltich  thyme,  5°‘ 

Mallich  tree,  47 1 

Matter,  626 

Mattfelon,  45  8 

Matthews  pill,  5°2 

Matthiolus,  great  tooth -wort, 

561 


Mattrafs,  29 1 

Maudlin  fweet, 

.  .  —  tanfey, 

■  .  —  wort, 

May  apple, 

—  —  weed, 

■  —  worms, 

Meadow  creffes, 

.  pink, 

■  ■  ...  faffron, 

- - fweet 

_ fweet  African, 

Meazles, 

Medical  waters, 

Medic  fodder. 

Medicinal  Hone, 


-  5°3 
38 
ibid. 
148 

72 
234 
193 
201 
1 1 1 
259 
712 
676 
520 

103 

5C4 

55 


Ox,  1 60 

—  eye,  43,  170 

Medlars,  *  414 

Megrim,  409 

Melancholy,  132,  726 

Melilot,  common,  506 

Membrane  of  the  ear,  707 

Menflruum  univerfal,  42 

Mercurial  girdle,  246 

Mercury,  herb,  and  different 
fpecies,  411,  512 

Mefenteric  vein, 

Mexico  feed, 

-  tea. 


Mezereon, 

Middle  confound, 

Midriff, 

Midwife, 

Midwifry, 

Miliary  fever,  41 6, 
Milk, 

Milk  fever, 

- of  lime, 

- making, 

- flone, 

- thiflle, 

- vetch, 

- wort,  ^ 

Milkwort,  common  blue,  606 
Milky  way,  381 

Millet,  418 

— —  reed,  465 

Millety,  62 

Millfoil,  418 

Milt,  677 

Milt-wafle,  125 

Mind,  8  j 

Mineral  fixed  alkaline  fait,  73 


5*4 

215 

161 

468 

169 

3°9 

*7 

448 

616 

464 

466 

464 

.3?* 

ibid. 

148 

606 

394 


Mineral  waters, 
Mints, 

Mifcarriage, 
Mithridate  muflard, 
M  itral  valves, 
Mixture, 

Mock  privet, 

Molafles 

Mole, 

Mole  on  the  fkin, 
Molucca  grains, 

- nuts, 

Money  wort. 

Monk’s  hood, 

- rhubarb, 

Monfler, 

Moon-eye, 

- wait, 

Moor  berries, 
cock, 


20, 


416. 


103 

5 10 

4 

697 

518 

ibid. 

475 

647 

5*9 

53i 

216 

159 

544 

22 


Morille, 
Morphew, 
Mortar, 
Mortification, 
Modes, 


420 

343 

484 

564 

*33 

57 

523 

22 

534 

527 


Mofs  of  a  dead  man’s  fkull, 


Mother, 

7*5 

^02 

- of  pearl, 

ibid. 

- wort, 

Mountain  blue, 

201 

258 

- dauke, 

560 

- ebony, 

147 

- germander, 

697 

- parfley, 

99,  460 

Mountebanks, 

39 

Mount  of  Venus, 

<20 

Moufe  ear, 

53 

- tail, 

528 

Mouth, 

462 

Mucous  membrane, 

5°7 

Mugweed, 

288 

Mugwort  of  China, 

5Z5 

Mulberry  tree, 

424 

Mule’s  fern, 

409 

Mullein, 

724 

Mullet, 

426 

Mummy, 

ibid. 

Mumps, 

295 

Muriatic  acid, 

400 

Mufcles, 

52  7 

Mufhroom* 

4 

57 

Mufhroom,  dully, 

- pepper, 

- reddilh, 

Mufk, 

- great  flower, 

- hyacinth, 

•  —  mallow, 

- melon, 

Muflel, 

Muflels, 

Mud,  300,  394,  427, 
Muflard, 

- wild, 

Myndererus’s  fpirit, 
Myrobolans, 

Myrtle,  American, 

Myrtles, 

Myrtle,  wild, 

N. 

Narcotics, 

Nails, 

Nards, 

Navel, 

Navel-firing, 

Navelworts, 

Navew, 

Neat’s-foot  oil, 

Neck, 

Needle, 

Nep, 

Nephritic  wood, 

Nervous  fever, 

Nettles,  16, 

Nettle  rafh,  349, 

- fpring, 

- -  tree, 

Night  blindnefs, 

—  —  mare, 

- fhades, 

Nipple, 

—  wort, 

Noife  in  the  ears, 
Non-naturals, 

North  eafl  wind, 

Nofe, 

Noflrils, 

Nut,  209, 

Nutmeg, 

Nutrition, 

O. 

Oak  fern,  606 

- lungs,  527 

Oaks,  434 

Oak  tree,  632 

Oats,  138 

- bearded  wild,  2  8 

- grafs,  great,  wild,  28 

Obflrufition,  428 

Ochres,  449 

Odoriferous  cap,  X)  1 

Oil  of  bay-berries  298 

—  of  hartfhorn,  44 

Oils,  453 

Oily  acorn  149 

- nut,  ibid. 

Ointment  of  lilies,  286 

Oily  purging  grain,  668 

Ointment,  713 

Olfadlory  nerves,  554 

Olive  of  Bohemia,  460 

Olive  tree,  552 

One  blade,  520 

Onion,  224 

Optic  nerves,  697 

Orach,  or  orache,  133 

Orange  tree,  135 

Ordinary  wood,  bifoil,  153 
Oriental  tooth-pick,  697 

Origany,  561 

Orpiment,  136 

Orpin,  ibid. 

Orpine -common,  284 

Orflips,  574 

Ofmund  royal,  364 

Ofleogeny,  563 

Oyfter,  564 

-  green,  467,  500 


489 
37 
3  7 
524 
170 

526 
2 

507 

530 

527 
681 
669 
636 
676 

528 
.84 
429 
646 


86 

7*3 

532 
7*3 
379 

75>  76 
170 

579 

231 

24 
*77 
534 
536 
7*5 
7*5 
349 
480 

545 
437 
67 1 

57* 

468 

700 

543 

160 

533 
532 
393 
.544 
ibid. 


P. 

Paddock,  635 

Paigles,  474 

Pain,  319 

Palate  bones,  466 

Palm  of  the  hand,  697 

- oil,  468 

- tree,  467 

Palfy,  472 

- drops,  476 

Panada,  469 

Pancreas,  inflammation  of, 

„  57° 

Panicle,  ibid 

Panic,  common,  ibid. 

Panting,  83 

Papa  tree,  57 1 

Paper-tree,  ibid. 

Paregones,  86 

Park  leaves,  76 

Parotid  gland,  476 

Parfley  break-flone,  580 

—  piert,  ibid 

Parfneps,  478 

- water,  670 

PafTage,  404 

Paffion  flower,  397 

Pafpire,  287 

Pea,  600 

Peachtree,  485 

Pear-bearing  wholefome  al- 

*74 
24 1 
coo 
288 

63b 
464 
*75 
579 
323 
629 

575 

463 
423 

697 
623 
570 
92 

600 
472 

99 
280 
589 
87 

587 

588 
167 
5°4 

7 

27 
737 
510 
170 
404 
236 
498 
722 
37  3 

598 

7* 

599 


599: 


mond  tree, 

Pearl  afh, 

Pearls, 

Pears, 

Pear-tree, 

Peafe-cod  tree, 

Pebble, 

Pelecan, 

Pelican, 

Pellitory  of  Spain, 

■  of  the  wall, 

Penguin, 

Penny-wort, 

- - crefs, 

- royals, 

Penfile  beds. 

Perpetual  pills. 

Pepper,  agaric, 

Peppers, 

Pepper- wort. 

Perry, 

Peruvian  bark. 

Petechial  fever, 

Pettv-whim, 

PefTary, 

Peflilent  wort, 

Peyer’s  glands, 

Pharmacy, 

Phafceolous  red, 

Pheafants  eye, 

Philofopher’s  wool, 
Philofophical  month 
Pig  nut, 

Piles, 

Pile-wort, 

Pill 

Pimple, 

Pincers, 

Pineal  gland. 

Pine-apple, 

Pine  tree, 

Piperage,  or  piperidge  bufh, 

150 

Pipe  fh  ell,  339 

Pipe  tree,  475 

Pifs-a-bed,  303 

Pifmires,  3  72 

Piflachio  nut-tree,  600 

Pitch,  Burgundy  and  others, 
600,  60  r 

Pitch,  oil  of,  600 

Pit-coal,  199 

Pituitary  gland,  600 

- membrane,  ibid. 

Plane  tree,  *  6q2 

Plague,  487 

——of  Venus,  481 

Plaited 


57*> 
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Plaited  hair. 

603 

Quickfilver,  and  preparations, 

Plaifter  of  the  three  brothers, 

108,  420,  c  12,  &c. 

427 

Quince-tree, 

295 

Plantains, 

601 

Quinfey, 

79>  295 

Plantain-tree, 

526 

Quinteffences, 

632 

— * —  of  litharge. 

336 

Quotidian  fever. 

ibid. 

Piaiter  ot  wax, 

ibid. 

Pleurify, 

6  02 

R. 

Ploughman’s  fpikenard,  140 

Plough-fhare, 

73i 

Radifli, 

636 

Plumbage, 

603 

Radifh,  water, 

670 

Pock-wood, 

398 

Rag-worts, 

45  8 

Poet’s  roi'emary, 

56+ 

Rape  of  Ciltus, 

43° 

Poifon, 

722 

Rare  thing, 

432 

Poifonous  exhalation 

>  5 1 1 

Rafp, 

253 

Poifon-tree, 

701 

Rafpatory, 

655 

Pointal, 

600 

Rat’s-bane, 

1 1 1 

Poke-weed, 

59S 

Rattle-fnake, 

158 

Poley, 

606 

- root, 

665 

Polypus  of  the  nofe, 

429 

Ray-grafs, 

480 

Pomegranate, 

397 

Red  chalk. 

159 

- tree, 

1 40 

— -  cock, 

>33 

Pompion,  common, 

580 

-  game, 

ibid. 

Pond-weed,  broad -leaved,  610 

-  lion, 

90 

Poor  man’s  pepper, 

472 

- maithes, 

27 

Poplars, 

609 

-  night-fliade, 

598 

Poppies, 

57°>  57* 

-  rot, 

645 

Pork, 

609 

-  weed  of  Virginia,  598 

■ - phyfic, 

598 

Reed, 

1 20 

- -  weed, 

ibid. 

- mace, 

707 

Porret, 

610 

Receivers, 

6? 

Portland's, duke  of, powder,  233 

Reflex  bandage. 

195 

Pot-afh, 

251 

Region, 

241 

Potatoes, 

147 

—  of  the  loins, 

48  + 

Poultice,  &c. 

214 

Regiflers, 

344,  638 

Powder, 

623 

Regulus, 

146 

Powder-blue, 

254 

Rein-deer, 

232 

Pox, 

48 1 

Remittent  fever, 

154 

Prawn, 

284 

Rennet, 

254 

Pregnancy, 

3b7 

Repellent  medicines 

639 

Prefages, 

61 1 

Refins, 

ibid. 

Preferves, 

268 

Refiftance, 

638 

Priapifm, 

613 

Reft  harrow, 

87 

Prick-wood, 

35° 

Reftoratives, 

7C>  §39 

Prieft  flipper, 

178 

Retort, 

278 

Primprint, 

475 

Revulfion, 

94 

Primrofe, 

574 

Refin,  black, 

593 

- - of  Conftantmople,  200 

Rhapontic, 

641 

■  -  —  —  peerleis, 

532 

Rhubarb,  &c. 

640 

Prince’s  metal, 

32>  728 

Ribs, 

282 

Principles  of  bodies, 

6  ’  3 

Rib-wort, 

60 1 

Privation  of  the  pulfe,  1 25 

Rice, 

561 

Privets, 

475 

Rickets, 

633 

Probe, 

673 

Riding, 

3+5 

Prognoftie, 

616 

Rifing  of  the  lights, 

685 

Proftrate  gland, 

617 

River  horfe, 

4>7 

Proud-fkfh, 

379 

Rochelle  fait, 

646 

Prunes, 

6 1 7 

Rockets, 

346 

Pudding-grafs, 

623 

Rocket,  gentle. 

>43 

Puerperal  fever. 

622 

Rock  oil  of  petre, 

589 

Puff-balls, 

489 

Rock-rofe, 

25°,  253 

Pulfe, 

62^ 

- -  fait, 

384 

Pumice-ftone, 

ibid. 

- wild  cherry  of  Auftria, 

Pupil, 

626 

495 

Purgation, 

219 

Roe-buck, 

197 

Purgative  medicines, 

626 

Roller, 

356 

Purging  filbert, 

149 

Root, 

63  + 

- nut, 

215 

Rofe, 

644 

- - fait. 

2 1 9 

- bay, 

535 

— —  thiftle, 

57' 

- campion, 

489 

-  thorn,  417,  641 

Rofemary,  common, 

644 

Purple, 

610 

Rofe  root, 

643 

Purple  cloak, 

567 

- fpice, 

1 1 1 

-  .  cow  wheat, 

506 

- wood, 

124 

-  Idler  centaury, 

225 

Rotten  ftone. 

695 

fifh, 

>57 

Roncou, 

56x 

Pur  (line, 

54 

Round  ligament, 

645 

Putrefa&ion, 

627 

Round-rooted  birth-wort,  &c. 

Putrid  fever, 

ibid. 

1 10 

Pyramidal  mufcles, 

628 

Royal  cummin. 

61 

Pyrmpnt  water. 

629 

-  powder,  / 

>45 

Rubbing, 

377 

Rudd, 

5+9 

Ruddle, 

ibid. 

Quacks, 

39 

Rue, 

646 

Quartan  fevers, 

63 1 

Ruellius’s  buck’s  horn,  60 

Quaffi  wood, 

ibid. 

Rue,  wild  Affyrian, 

I05 

Queen  of  the  meadow 

,  712 

Ruff, 

125 

Quick,  in  hand, 

585 

Runnet, 

*54 

Rupture, 

41 2 

- of  the  groin, 

168 

- of  the  omentum, 

34  + 

- - windy, 

605 

- wort, 

4>  5 

Rufli, 

46, 

Rufhy  horfe  tail,  Italian,  460 

Rye, 

664 

S. 

Sacred  difeafe, 

342 

Safflower, 

208 

Saffron, 

287 

Saffron  of  copper. 

32 

Sage  of  Bethlehem, 

624 

- of  Jerufalem, 

ibid. 

Sage-tree, 

567 

Sages, 

650 

Sailing, 

534 

Saint  Anthony’s  fire, 

34" 

-  Barnaby’s  thiftle, 

179 

-  Charles’s  root. 

206 

Saintfoin, 

555 

Saint  John’s  wrort, 

428 

-  Peter’s  wort. 

76 

— - —  Vitus’s  dance, 

242 

Salivary  glands, 

648 

Salamander’s  wool, 

61 

Salitron, 

73 

Salfuginous, 

4°5 

Salt,  40;, 

648 

- - of  glafs, 

138 

— —  petre,  &c. 

541 

- wort, 

462 

Samphire, 

287 

Sampire, 

ibid. 

Sand  bath. 

142 

-  box-tree, 

419 

Sandiver, 

138 

Sanicle, 

651 

Sardinian  acorns, 

212 

Satin, 

170 

Sauce  alone, 

5° 

Saunders, 

651 

S  a  vine, 

647 

Savouries, 

654 

Saw-like, 

337 

-  mufcle, 

66  7 

Saxifrage, 

598 

-  golden, 

243 

Scabius, 

6SS 

Scab-w’ort, 

34° 

Scald, 

338 

- head, 

19 

Scammony,  French  or  Italian, 

3  82 

Scarf-fkin, 

293 

Scarlet-coloured  fpots, 

679 

-  grain. 

238 

-  fever, 

636 

Sciatica, 

455 

-  creffes, 

472 

Scink, 

657 

Scorpion-wort, 

561 

Scotch  coal. 

>99 

-  fcurvy-grafs. 

164 

Scurf, 

523 

Scurvy, 

659 

Scurvy-grafs, 

256 

Scythian  lamb. 

38 

Sea-bind-weed, 

164 

blubber. 

7  >  5 

- chitterling, 

34° 

—  —  coralline, 

276 

-  cow, 

497 

-  grabs, 

47 

-  grape, 

221 

-  heath, 

335 

-  holly, 

346 

- kidney  vetch, 

89 

-  lavender,  148, 

47  5 

Sealed  earth, 

669 

Sea-mofs, 

47 

-  oak, 

462 

- -  navel-wort. 

75 

— ■  —  onion* 

657 

-  pike, 

124 

- —  purflane, 

405 

Sea  fait, 

-  fand, 

- ftar, 

Seat, 

Sea  water, 

-  weed, 

Secundines, 

Sedatives, 

Sedative  fait, 

Sedges, 

Seed, 

Seed-bearing  hemp, 
Self-heal, 

- common, 

Sen-green, 

Senfitive  plant, 
Seperatory, 

Septennary  fever, 
Sept-foils, 

Service-tree, 

Sefamoid  bones, 

Set-foil  tooth-wort, 

Seton, 

Setter-wort, 

Settlewoi  t, 

Set -wall, 

Seville  orange. 

Shad, 

Share  bone. 

Sharp  point,  24, 

Shell-animal, 

- -  drake, 

Shepherd’s  needle,  24, 


- purfe, 

Shift, 

Shingles, 
bhirt, 

Short  fight, 

Shrillnefs  of  voice, 

Shrub, 

Shrub  trefoil, 

Sick  head-ach, 

Sieve, 

Sign, 

Silk, 

Silken  Sicily, 

Silk-worm, 

Silver, 

Silver-weed, 

Siftic-nut-tree, 

Skeleton, 

- .  water  wort, 

Skin, 

Ski  nk, 

Skirrits,  or  their  worts, 

Skull, 

Slaters, 

Sleep, 

- difturbed. 

Slight  luxation, 

- purging, 

Sling  bone, 

Slings, 

Sloe-bulh,  _mf 

Sloe-tree,  or  Egyptian  thorn, 

IS 

Slough, 

Slow  fever,  406, 

— —  legged  beetle, 

- worm, 

Sm  allage, 

Small  doors, 

—  lobe, 

- rampion, 

- pox, 

—  water -chick-weed, 

Smalt,  25  4, 

Smell,  foetid, 

Smelling, 

Smelt, 

Smoke, 

Snails, 

Snail-feeded  glafs-wort, 

Snake, 

Snake’s-headed  Iris, 
Snake-weed, 

■ - tree, 

— - -  Virginian, 


500 

108 

126 

>47 

104 

47 

453 

664 
ibid. 

454 

665 
19  3 

6$t 

167 

665 

173 
66b 
ibid. 
70-1  • 
672 
668 

3°4 
668 
408 
ibid. 
717 
*  35 
53 

579 

526 

265 

734 

579* 

65S 

171 

438 

4>5 

438 

528 

455 
373 
504 
226 

437 

669 

667 

1 23 

1 59 

105 

ibid. 

600 

657 

294 

65  7 

670 
284 

1 24 
672 
555 
575 

429 

130 

356 

617 


343 

536 

>57 

J75 

99 

563 

479 

23 1 
718 

6;o 

325 

554 

340 

»3 

256 

469 

83 

412 

156 

203 

667 

Snap- 
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Snap-dragon, 
Sneeze  wort, 
Snoring, 

Soaps, 

Soap-berries, 

- of  glafs, 

-  lees, 

- woit, 

Soda, 

Softnefs, 

— —  of  the  bones, 
Soldier, 

Soldier’s  ointment, 
Sole  of  the  foot, 
Solitary  worm, 
Solomon’s  feal, 
Soluble  tartar, 
Soot, 

- - wart, 

Sordes, 

Sore  nipples, 
Sorrow, 

Sore  throat, 

«■  ■  eryfipelatous, 

■ - ulcerated, 

— - malignant, 

-  putrid, 

Sorrel, 

Soul  of  the  world, 
Soundnefs, 

Sour  krout, 
Southernwood, 
South  wind, 
Sow-bane, 

-  bread, 

-  bugs, 

Spanifh  flies, 

■ — —  white, 
Sparrows  toad-flax, 
Sparrow-grafs, 
Spafmodic  difeafes, 
Spatling  poppy, 
Spearwort, 
Speftacles, 
Speedwell, 

Spelter, 

Spelt  corn, 

- -  wheat, 

Sperage, 

Sphincters, 

Spice, 

Spider, 

Spider-wort, 

Spike, 

Spiked  willow, 
Spikenards, 

Spike,  oil  of, 
Spignels, 

Spinage, 
Spindle-tree, 
Spirit, 


94> 


579> 


1 

J 


r44 

619 

642 

,652 

ibid. 

497 

462 

652 

202 

33° 

5?9 
1 88 

501 
697 
220 
606 
462 
378 
663 
681 

502 

7°5 


91 


341! 


1 7 

84 

427 

164 
6 
1 3  7 
237 
1 1 3 

124 

194 

41 

578 

124 

673 

148 

635 

271 

697 

737 

27 

520 

124 

674 
600 
106 
475 

674 

649 

532 

470 

516 

676 

350 

605 


Spirit  or  liquor  of  hartfhorn,  44 
Spit, 

Spitting  of  blood, 
Splay-footed* 

Spleen, 

Spleen-wort, 

—  rough, 


429 


Starch, 

Star-fall, 

- gem, 

- - thiftle,  common, 

- worts, 

Staves-acre, 

Steel, 

4teno’s  fidival  du&, 
Sternutatories, 

Stian, 

Stibiated  tartar, 

Stick, 

Si  iff  joint. 

Stinking  bean, 

- bean  trefoil-tree, 

-  breath, 

-  gladdon, 

- gladwyn, 

- ground-pine, 

healer, 


j795 


Stirrup, 

Stythe, 

Stomach  plafter, 

Stone, 

— -  binder, 

— • —  parfley. 

Stopper  for  a  bottle, 
Storax, 

"trange  colt’s  foot, 
Stranguary,  326, 

Strain, 

Strainer, 

Strain  in  a  joint, 
Strawberry, 

-  barren, 

-  bay, 

— —  tree, 

Stretching, 

Stroke, 

- of  the  fun, 

Stuffing  of  the  lights, 
Stupidity, 

Styan, 

Stye, 

Style, 

Styptic  powder. 
Subclavian  artery, 
Subclavicle, 

Subliming  veflel, 
Sucking  pigs, 

Suckling, 

Suffumigation, 

Sugar, 

of  milk, 


Spoon, 

Spot, 

Spotted  fever, 

- -  ranfoms, 

Sprat  corn, 

Spunk, 

Spurge,  &c, 

- flax, 

— —  olive 
Spurges, 
Spurge-wort, 
Squaih, 

Squill, 

Squinancy-wort, 

Squinting, 

Staff, 

Staff-tree, 

Stag,  4 
Stammering, 

Stalk, 

Star, 

_ of  Bethlehem, 


37> 


677 
402 

47 1 

677 

125 
607 
25(1 

493 

626 

555 
554 
158 
215 
698 
469 
350,  700 
454 
5°7 
657 
645 
680 

634 

223 

232 
617 
221 

1 3 1 
56. 


4T5> 


69 
258 
126 
1 79 
449 
678 

233 
649 

345 
418 
692 
140 
74 
59i 

464 
326 

.4  '4 

ibid. 

187 
120 
678 
232 

337 

468 

563 
63>  9/ 
344 

682 

>73 
455 

681 

437 

701 

377 

580 

27 
106 
570 

.434 

ibid. 

685 
522 
232 
286 
600 

682 

J38 

213 

54 
534 
466 
685 
647 

465 
268 
104 
589 
643 

32 
76 
645 
278 
407 

5' 5 
428 
258 
1 47 


61, 


232, 


- plums, 

Sulphureous  waters, 

Sulphur- wort, 

Sumach,  common, 

Summer, 

Summer  navel-wort, 

Sun-dew, 

-  flower, 

—  hoof, 

Superb  lily, 

Superexcretion, 

Supper, 

Support, 

Supprefftons  of  urine,  713,714 
Surfeit,  284 

Surgery,  239 

Swallowing,  300 

Swallow- wort,  *  123 

Sweat,  .684 

Sweating  ficknefs,  ibid. 

Sweet  bread,  570 

- cicely,  S?Q 

-  fern,  _  ibid. 

- -  Indian  cherries,  197 

- fcented  all-heal,  412 

flag,  177 

Jamaica  pepper- 
211 


tree, 

Throat, 

- wort,  American, 

Thrufh, 

Thumb, 

Thymes, 

Thymus  artery, 

Thyrfe, 

Tide,  the  ebb, 

Tin, 

Tin-glafs, 

Toad, 

- flax, 

- {tool, 

Tobacco, 

- pipe  clay, 

Toddy  -tree, 
Tolu-balfam, 

Tongue, 

- prolapfed,  fwelled, 

- tied, 

Tooth, 

- ach, 

- fheli, 

Torch-thiftle, 

Touch, 

- me  not,  543, 

Touch  wood, 
Tourniquet, 

Tower  muftard, 
Traveller’s  joy, 

Treacle, 

muftard, 


tree, 

_ _ _ ointments,  550 

Sweet  willow,  331,  529 

Swimming,  533 

Swine,  609 

— —  crefles,  60 

Sword-like  cartilage,  339 

Symptomatic  fever,  406 

Syrian  bell  flower,  231 

1 


Syrian  bind-weed,  63; 

- herb  maftich,  502 

Syringe  for  the  ears,  564 


Talifman,  68 

Tame  poifon,  123 

Tanfy,  69 1 

Tanfy,  wild,  108 

Tape  worms,  320,  691 

Tapping,  577 

Tar,  600 

Tarragon,  320 

Tartarifed  antimony,  692 

Tafte,  400 

Tafte,  lofs  of,  or  defect,  38 
Taxis,  j  68 

Tea,  6  97 

Teafil,  manured,  203 

Teeth,  breeding  of,  304 

Temple,  bones,  693 

Tents,  706 

Teft,  292 1 

Tefticles,  696 

- detention  of,  576 

Tetters,  41; 

Tetter- wort,  236 

Thick,  566 

Thigh,  360 

-  bone,  ibid. 

Thirft,  670 

Thiftle,  &c.  203 

Thorn  apple,  681 

Thorns,  515 

Thorough-wax,  580 

Three-leaved  American  coral- 

277 
460 
203 
98 
606 
7 

698 

699 
64 

678 
156 
169 
476 

379 
540 
246 
498 

700 
47  6 
572 

75 

302 

55® 
j°3 
230 

690 

585 

37 

701 
706 
132 
647 
697 
106 
697 

4°7 

691 

705 
297 
480 

1 

7°3 

467 

706 

75 
169 
22 1 
320 
293 

635 
164 
694 
408 


Tree, 

- germander, 

- ivy, 

of  life, 


606- 


Trefoil, 

- - acafia, 

- fweet, 

Trepan, 

Trepanning, 

Trinity  grafs, 

Troches,  9Q, 

- of  andion, 

Trumpeter’s  mufcle, 
Trunk  of  a  tree, 

Turkey  crefTes, 
Turmeric, 

T  urnip, 

Turnep  cabbage, 
Turpentine, 

Turnfoje,  255, 


Tutenag, 
Tutfan, 
Tutty, 
Tway-blade, 
Twin, 


76 

7°7 

>53 

384 


Twinkling  with  the  eyes,  546 
Twitching  of  the  tendons,  683 
Tympany,  707 

tympany  of  the  womb,  597 


U.  V. 

Ulcerous  tubercle, 
Uliers, 

- of  the  mouth, 

Umber, 

Upright  lady  bower, 
Upwards, 

Uterine  medicines, 
Vapour, 

— — *  bath, 

V  apours, 

Vegetable, 

- -  iEthiops, 

Vein, 

Venereal  difeafe, 

— - dreams, 

- peftilence, 

Venice  treacle, 
Venus’s  bafon, 


571 

7°9 
98 
121 
252 
86 
V  5 

605 
142 
429 
60 1 

34 

722 

481 

555 

481 

75 

203 


-  comb,  24,  579, 

°55 

V  erdegrife, 

31 

Vervain, 

724 

Vehicles  of  herrings, 

84 

Vetches,  346, 

362 

Vine  flower, 

5 1 5 

Vinegar, 

18 

— —  of  the  four  thieves 

i,  ib- 

- of  litharge, 

604 

Vini  olum, 

33 

Vine  leaves,  or  tendrils, 

64 

-  tree, 

7  3° 

Vipers,  buglofs, 

3Z9 

Viper-grafs, 

661 

Virginian  ivy-leaved  rough 

bind-weed, 

654 

-  filk. 

582 

- -  nut, 

545 

Virgin’s  difeafe, 

239 

Vital  heat. 

182 

Vitriol  of  Venus, 

3 1 

Vitriolated  natron, 

393 

Vomic  nuts, 

545 

Voracious  appetite, 

162 

V ulnerary  medicines, 

7°3 

W. 

Wafer, 

534 

Wake  robin, 

119 

Walking, 

60 

Wall-flower, 

236 

-  loufe, 

246 

Wallnut, 

460 

W  all-penny- wort, 

283 

- wort, 

328 

Wane-wort, 

ibid. 

Want  of  appetite,  without 

loathing, 

87 

- - want  of  thirft, 

26 

Wart  fuccory, 

737 

Warts, 

726 

Wart-wort, 

700 

Waffles, 

470 

Water  of  ammonia, 

4+ 

- agrimony, 

*53 

- aloes, 

S2 

-  bath, 

J42 

- brufh, 

- dog, 

- fennel, 

- hemlock, 

- hemp, 

- - - agrimony, 

- hyffop, 

— —  leaf, 

- —  melon, 

- pepper, 

-  pimpernel, 

-  purpey, 

9  B 


629 

196 

528 

591 

ibid. 

397 

425 

458 

585 

14S 

ibid. 

Water 


Water  of  Saturn, 

—  ■■  violet, 
Waters, 

Watery  eye, 

- humor  of  the 

Watching  intenfe. 
Wax, 

Waxen  vein, 

W ay-bread, 

Weaning, 

Wearinefs, 

Weazel  elbowed, 
Web  of  the  eye, 
Weight, 

Welding, 

Welk, 

Wen, 

Whale, 

Wheat, 

Whelk, 

Whetftone, 

Whey, 

— — —  of  milk, 
Whirl-wind, 

White  boam-tree, 

► —  broth, 

•  - campion, 

— -  chiches, 

- -  dung  of  dogs, 

- of  egg, 

•  - fever, 

— —  flaw, 

— — —  ford, 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


605 
418 
4  77 
343 

eye,  105 
587 
227 
481 
601 
3 

275 

74 

619 

609 

496 

*57 

531 

232 

7°5 

169 

22 

667 

465 

701 

no 

41 

549.  55° 
394 
>  4* 

564 

239 

576 
244 


4b 


White  flux,  3^9 

- jalap,  167 

- liverwort,  575 

Whites,  369 

White  {hark,  193 

— — ftone  marie,  465 

-  fwelling,  419 

- thorn-tree,  675 

— —worm  feed,  27,  276 

Whitlow,  576 

Whitlow  grafs,  ibid . 

Wholefome  helmet  flower,  89 

-  wolf’s  bane,  89 

Whortlefs,  5 1 5 

Wick  of  a  lamp  candle,  333 
Widow-wail,  233,  469 

Wild  cicely  cow -weed,  232 

- cinnamon-trees,  19?, 

211,  371 

- clufler-cherry,  566 

-  gourd,  262 

Wilding,  496 

Wild  jujube,  567 

— —  nard,  1 2 1 

- oats  or  drank,  1 65 

- parfley,  99 

— — ■  rocket,  143 

- fuccory,  244 

- vine,  '  167,  575 

- wormwood,  576 

Willow-herb,  492 

— —  tree  common-white,  a 

Dutch,  649 


Wind-flower, 

Wines, 

Wine  flene, 

Wing, 

Winking, 

- with  the  eyes, 

Winter-cherry, 
crefles. 


40. 


Woad, 

Wolf, 

Wolf’s -bane, 

- claw, 

peach, 


Womb, 


-  defcent, 

—  falling  down, 


Wonderful  plant 
Wood-aflt, 

Woody  betony, 
Wood-bind, 

— —  lice, 

- peafe, 

— —  roof, 

— —  row, 

Wool, 

Woollen  cloth, 

Woolly -headed  burdock, 
Worm-bat  k, 

Worms, 

Worm-fever, 

- grafs, 

— —  feed, 

- wood, 


76 

55* 

691 

599 

528 

546 

49 

*43 

393 

106 

22,320 

489 

ibid. 

716 

6*4 

ibid. 

534 

257 

*5* 
197 
124 
56* 
.125 
ibid. 
468 
570 

*43 
567 
724 

ibid. 
88 

651 
*4 


418 

670 

733 

47 

208 

128 

701 

548 


Wort, 

Worts  t>f  fkirriti, 

Wound, 

Wake, 

Wrift, 

Wrong  heir, 

Wry  mouth, 

— —  neck,  23 1, 

y. 

Yawning, 

Year, 

Yellow  bears  ear, 

- caffidony, 

- fever, 

— —  helmet-flower, 

- henbane, 

- lark-fpur, 

— —  marfh-mallow, 

- moth-mullein, 

- oil  of  petre, 

- -  water -flag, 

- wolf’s  bane, 

Yeft, 

Yew-tree, 

Y oik  of  egg, 

Z. 

Zaffer,  254 

Ziment  copper,  176 


5^ 

86 

136 

333 

*SS 

89 

540 

533 

54 

*57 

589 

454 

485 

360 

69? 

73® 


% 
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"  <•  A /rott/  ?/t€tjp  /Ac,  '^s/At/dc/dj,  a/A/r  /Ac  Aii/psuttuiit/d  ttlc  removctA. 


J.  -Frontalis . 

2.  Orliadarir  Falpebrce  . 

3.  -Elevator4u.ru  Fxternus. 

4.  FlevatorJlans  Sc  hill  superior. 
Zypomaftcitf  major. 

6 ■  Orliculans  oris . 

7.  Mafreter. 

8.  Fladsma  My o  ides . 
tg.  liana's?  a  tor . 

10.  Depre/sor  Annul  Or/s . 
n.  Fepre/lorl  a  id.  In/er/oris . 

12.  Stemo  Sc  Clem  a  mas  toilet . 

13.  Fars  Cuadlarls. 

24.  Feltoidat . 

13 .  Fecto  rails . 

16.  Bleeps . 
jj.jH.  'Ihtfps , 

14.  Supinator  Fonpits . 

20.  Fronator  Fadli . 

21. Fadlalts  Internets . 

22.  Falsnarlf  Font? its. 

23  ■  Sul  llmls . 

24.  Flexor  lonpits  po litas. 

23.  Alduetor  lonprits  polllrts. 

26.  FxPensor  minor  polltas. 

27.  Lalt/simtts  Uo/si . 


28.  Serratus . 

23.  Ollujuzts  F-  rtemsts . 
a.  FLectus . 

8.  dyramldalis . 

30.  FineaAlla-. 
c.  (remaster. 

31  Or  arils . 

32 .  Adductor  lorunss ,  trlclpdis. 
lemons . 

33 ■  Fecdsieus. 

34.  Floats  Fnternus. 

33.  Sartoiius. 

36.  G-luteus  . 

37.  Fa/dalls . 

38.  las  fas  Ulster  mss . 

3p  .Fectzts  . 

40  Pastas  Fnternus  . 

41  l  ipaf/ientum  File  tire  . 

42.  Gastrocnemius . 

43.  So  lens . 

44.  lendo  Adulter . 

43  So  lens . 

46  Feroneus  Fonpus  . 

47  ■  Fxtensor  lonpus  dip  dor 

urn,  pedis . 

48.  Tdnttls  Antlnus. 


V 


.  / 


t 


f  • 


tpi.ii. 


(j  J('<V)ul  {  UlIP  tjf  / /csA/tjsc/ty  ;  //wm  s2^tn/j>///Jmfy3t?u^  /te 


/teT/iava: 


I. l.  Cl'rrutsatDnuJ  Ju/u>rtHu?ru?fu. 

'1- 2  ■  .tPoutUrtS  /at^u-tnunu  /n^ . 

3 . 5f&mfu>  ra//j . 

4 .  jMfyrctor . 

5  ■  iBucconatur  • 

6 .  iPlewuuuuttus  . 

7 .  Msasatur  daufuto Oris . 

8  .dtefvrfywr  dtszuaYszsi. 
Q.Jsasa/ij  MatnoJu/itnuris . 

lo.io.  OriYcuIurts  Oris  . 

II. ll  IP  tfurfysvres  -Palii 

Jnprioris . 


\2  ..Prstitorfs  Munto. 

13 .  $ii scatter  oMuasIiszs  ■ 

14..  Mfi/oiPtfreotdei' . 

15 . 13.  tirnicerfayo-ufe-i. 

16  . 16  .Jtemo/iyouieo  . 

]7.17  .Jteariomastoioiei  . 

18  18.  CPicicmtszstoictct' 

\Q.Paitcmi  ^iiecUu 
20.20  ^P&wztor&s  ./cafuiiu,ru.m ' 

'll  .21.  Jutctsiv-us. 

22.22.  ^&rrdtt  dnlict. 


3.23-Z3. 23.  Jsii.  scofuiiareS  . 

24.24.  Iczetes  ^M^arres . 

$,2S.2SM.  Jcrrato^  Maul'll. 

526.26,  Vt,  Intercc>staies  Interne 
27.17  ■  Ol'iifui./nt&'int..  IHcnninis . 
iS.2SVc  lYUctC  itl'Ieminis  ■ 
’xd.aladila'neae'  Jinoitncsze'. 

29.29  .^PoncUe  Mini/. 

30  30.  PyrarruMties . 

31.31 .  Orcmststeres  . 

2.32.  ty/utcsss jlfcslius  . 

3 <3.33 .  fyutttjMi.no res 

34- 34-  •  MPutet  .Interne 

35- 35-  Psoas' Ptusyau  . 

36.3  O.Pecttnei! 

37.37.  sMPe/uetures  JtonsyiMtrrurrum/. 
>8  38  fyaeites . 

iff.  39 .  YLtctucturts  JtaynJ  Yemoruni'. 
\o.  40. /Paste  Jn teme. 

11.41.  Crum/es  . 

1 2  42.  I/asts'  Prtsrnc . 

3.43.  Miyarnenta/a  Pateltes. 


44.44.  i/erutines  fyncstiu.ni/. 

45 . 45.  Se  mitcn/Isnesos'um.  Mns/i  not . 

46.46.  /3icsyiites  Or-tortenr' . 

47.47-  4747-itMee . 

48.4s.  Pen met  -£on^u . 

49-  Pttrtmei/3rei/ts  . 

50.30.  uc&nssrres  Psr^siifytSrunifti//  m. 
54.5\.5titiztes  Potties/. 

6  2 .  &tertscres  PreyirttPc/.tsrusrt  Psutuari 
33.  MPaxnesPcm^iflfytoruan  Peott/ni. 
54 . 5,{..fufi'rasfunatst. 

55.65.  Piu/iitej  PrasUnrurn.  . 

56.56.  Priee/tS . 

57.  PastsatsJ sSrtcrms  -temper  plotter. 

58  .tuut/atj  uxtemsis .Pmysur  Minister . 
59.  ‘UUuzris Mntemus . 

60.60. .futtimcs . 

61. 61 .  Ptemercs  -£onat  Peiticum/. 

62  .jM'stucfcrrtzsIsr^iPeMicuTte.  Mtin/unrv. 
til  63.63.  PdertsaeS Jt  nines PeOuursuitjtui/tro  ■ 
64  .fatenscr^  tifyr  Potticis .  Martas . 

65 .  Mfyaoncritum  ior/u  . 

66.  Ofl/umens  PsMscis . 

6  7.  ../um/mcatis  Primus . 

68.  JttcunPanushpt.  Minst/iiJianus . 

69.^-ttstuetim3fytL4tin/nu^4Pmsss . 

70.  sttctiutsrPotiues*  Manus  ■ 
71 . .  iP/uetirr  ji/utiris . 


C  ]y'/<.  ZZ/h.iu  'tVf/is  aZtxst’  t/tev//  Zv//y  fw/uw-Z) . 


\-ji 


O' 


62  1 


,-6o 


1 . 1  .tfefm ‘Jsoroj  /Hi/u/h  ^  Vcu*  c 


2.2.  Jfi/i/ru-ter  (irt 5  . 

3.  l/5iUk:l/taZi>r- 
4-4-  U eirntoros  iMetitT-. 

3.  J^teri/you/tiis  cxx/orruot . 

6 .  sfiti/yj/ozo/etoj  J/ftt&rnuJ . 

7  .Miarynoc,  ■ 

S .  ^StJ/iyrttiJ/rterui  - 
9 ■  9  ■  jfcr/ust/i yrcou/eo .  ^ 

\0\o .  M(yc>f/iy ratdei. . 

11.  (ixs/yu/or  j/r/jf/xtor Vozry/  iy/j. 
\2.c£cctOu. frUcrt  uej^f/yyor  Hyu/ts . 

13  ..Jonyus  /)///  . 

14.14 .  Jcalenijin&f 

15. 15.  Jca/ono'^f/co/io. 

16*  24  •  j/ifcrcojiz/eJ  (uz/cmc  '. 
25b33.o/oi/orccs/u/os  J/n/ez^to  ■ 

34-34.  Mrarutvorsa/eo  iZ/</on  u//uj . 
o5.35.  Jimo/ij/- /fo/ju/r/Zfumeu,  iojii  VliyrjiJorn: 
36.36.  Jiinott .  /4/u  . 


37.  Urt/Suyo  PnJt/o/jn/s . 


52\ 


51-3 


^59 


3  S .  f°eJu/r>zo<JJJ7/ . 

39 . 39-  Pa^o^J^i^ma/icao  . 

40. 40 .  tf/j/eJ/M/noroj  ■ 

4”L  4  4  •  •%i//ac/Mt£/eoon/'. 

.42.42.  c 'fijoae'iA/ayruy. 

43.43.  O/ioratoreJ  Gz/ezoru  . 
44-44^ 4dt/ucforcS  'fyrev/JitrwrwTV'. 
43.  4a  •  ^JJ^Moi^j/ilaynji/'emorum . 
4646,46.46.  Jo?7zi?nom/ya?ios/ . 

47.47.47. 47.tymc//eJ. 

4S.4S-  /3iciyij/oo  /HeJJUo/rrt' . 

49-49.  Pezionoj/^Jiryy/' 

50. so.  Pcj/mo/  Jo. 

51.51.51 .51.  Moi/a/es  ftosMcc'.  ■ 

■52. 52. 5/faecr& Jitai£5ci/iftmtm/i</um. 
55J?3l//imro/?Jijj'/i Jorum  PtJum. 

54.54.54.  Ju/-j<zyuc/z  'uot . 

55. 55 . 55 .  .Jo'icJiJ  stfyyoroj . 

56.56.  ujraooirtzc/ua/es. 

57 •  57 .  l/5  l*7sd/a/ouf  PxioJni'. 

5S  ■  58 .  Jitac/Jot/to  Jn/o-tru  / . 
59.59.59.  /uzd5zM>  (/aJow-ioMirtJftet'Cj . 
ho./uu/uz/i/  uv/tSlruo/  /3 Iciu. 

61 .  Ju/i/naJSr  /5  tojJj. 
62-62.6262.  J/azeroj  ./-oruji /H/cutto 
63.63.  SPr’c/uno/oJi/zzoros . 

64. .  Uyarriezi/uni  Pool/u/. 

65.^  fti/uofrr  4 yi  /  jnoPzcajyiL' 
t/oyi/l  minim/  . 

43  6  6 .  MUecour/S. rtjzs&j  H//10JJ . 


'OL 


•s, 


X  ■ 


I  - 


p 


t/jk 


''(ju/u/l  ) ;  t/id-jd  a/w&d^&ms  /wna  te/mriJa). 


1 .  OisU^uMJ ,  Jufie/uor  Ocu/is. 

2  .Pectus  Pldd/U/ . 

5  .'/Zectuj  ^c/ducOrr  Ocu/d . 

4.4 .  /dOus^4dduclordi  Oca/i^ru/ms. 
5 .  AOctus .  d^irc^yor  Oddis. 

6  .P/etoMoideid  .dntdurudf . 

7  is  d/Jd. 

.8 . 8 .  dca/dr?sts.yiOd/iJs. 

9,9.%c  ynl/yidJJ Odd  daddtnd. 
10.10.S Lc..dddicvj£z/df  dnt&'bnd. 

11.11 .  JOdyi/diM/ymi' . 

\2l±.Oisszdyftf/i'.dlcinz/'V 

PasUwd. 


14.14  .H- Ps&tzddOz^'nis. 

15  .15 . «.  0/dds.J/7j?As?7/  < 

16.16 .0/dtcra&r&J  dvidbru  . 

1 7  -17 •  4dduds?rryy  dpfa^yti 

.  'd^n7s9Tu/my . 

IS  .181818.18 .18 .  .Op/mddi  Pestids . 

19 .19 .  tfidiVTids  PrdVdf . 

20.20.  dii/^cafudardf . 

21 . 21 .  dt/fiMa&rej  /3 
2  2 .  /c>temafi?ridf  Jd//admd . 

23 .23  .  d/sZTsTrdf  /3 uu&y  Po/Oami' 
dimumms. 

24.24.  idddadofej  PaPceurtTts 
dfumttwms. 


r?n/  oteut  of  .l//s  4ft? ft . 


pi.  r 


id.  Radius. 

13.  Carpus. 

d.  Ofsa  Metacarpi. 

e.  Folleoc. 

i.  OfraJDipitarum  Manus. 
20.  Os  Ilium,, 
o .  Ischium . 

22 .  Os  R/ilis. 

23.  Tuber  Jschii . 

24.  Foramen  Maymim . 

23.  Os  Fern  or/s . 

r.  Co  Hum  OfrirFemo/Ts 

s.  CaputOjsirFemor/s . 

26.  Iroehasite/'Ma/'or. 

27.  Trochanter  Minor. 

t.  Patella. 

25.  Tihd. 

24.  Fibula. 

u.  Talus. 

30.  Calcaneus. 

31.  O/sa  Metatarsi . 

z.  Ofsa.  dupicrum  Pedis . 


1.  Os  Fronds. 

2.  Saturn  taronal/s. 

3.  Fertesc  Sinister . 

4.  S//iura  Squamosa . 

3.  Pvce/szts  Ofns  Splenoides . 
0 .  Os  lemporzs . 

7 .  Proee/szes  Mostoideus. 

O.  Os  Mali . 

3.  O  fra  Nasi . 

10.  Os  Marill are.  fupendr. 

n . . . ...Inferior. 

a.  Tirtelrae  Colli. 

b .  Do/si . 

c . Zitmborum . 

12.  Os  Sacrum  . 

13  ■  Sternum . 

+  Costae . 

14.  (laA'icula . 

13.  Scapula. 

16.  Humerus . 

17.  lllna. 


e 


\ 


'  .  >v  T  V 


,  - 


) 


> 


r':/ vt/ds/i/tei/io^  //w/t  y/'/t/jc/ri,  af'/rr  ///c-  //t/ct/it  //tt///r  tz/le  /'empires/. 


Ft 31 


i .  Tpicranius . 

2 . li /ecu  tor hurt's  Tsctemus. 

3.  Or/icularis  Ta/pe/ra \ 

4 .  Afq/seter. 

,5 .  Sterna  Sc  C/cino  Mastoilceas 

6 .  Cuculhrr's . 

7.  In/m  Spzhatus. 

5.  7 erne  Afina?', 
p .  Teres  Mayer . 

10  ■  Zatrfs/nnis  Tarsi . 
jj  ■  O/iZyicus  liter  n  us. 

J2 •  C/uterrs-  A/cInrs. 

13.  G /uteris  Map  mis . 
a.  Adductor  mapmis  /emorzs. 
J4 .  Grnadrs . 

23.  iastr/s  In  fern  ns. 

16 .  Semirnem/ranosus. 

77.  Scmitendinosus . 

_?<?.  Biceps  iruris. 
rp .  Jastus  H tenuis. 


20.  Gastrocnemius . 

22 .  Tenia  Ac/uZZis. 
c .  So/eus. 

z.  TZerorZonpusToZZ/czsTedrs. 
o.  Teroneus  Trews . 
s .  Tez'oneus  Zone/ us. 

22 . 1  e/to  Her. 

23 .  Biceps  Brac/ui. 

24 .  Supinator  Zonpus. 

23.  Radia/is  Zioctermislerrpus. 

26.  Tro/urulus. 

2 7.  JuZZinrir. 

25 .  l/Znar'Zs  In  ter n  iu . 

2p  .  ZTZnarZs  Ziocternus. 

30.  ZZsc/mwrpropr. !?//?/: Mimm. 
32.  Zir/mscr  common:  dipi/orum . 
32.  AZdnctorZonpuis  po/ZZezs. 

33  ■  Tcctensor  miner  po/Zias. 

34.  Hpamm/unc  Carpi. 


\ 


i 


■  : 


V 


T/.nr, 


o/  i'/u:  (  //kwi/tet?? 

1  /  y^m<97^ea^ 


A3  7 


A5a 


13 

13- 


13-1 


\-AS 


52., 


56, 


■m 


*54 


IliX 


v47 


1.  ,Lj£mfis:?rti//<6 . 

2.  ,J/a/jc5;r. 

3.5.  /tfvenMzs  (2?Vtc5/. 

4-4-  J/i^nio  fa/iitiy . 

3.5.  .jjei/afore*/  J'c^i/x/artmt- . 

6.  Jemifaj  ftocrttaij  Jiz/vyr&r. 

7 .  /i/i.7m/srjtd/y/j  rff  /irt/ir. 

8  .  /Vu74n/'c>5///,  >  v/fcut  v  •. 

9. 9.9. 9 .  J/ima/e5f  .Sjor/5 . 

11.11.  t . 

1 3.13.  tsc.,  ^ri//?'hx>j3z/e6  (^W/. 

14.14.  f/iAr^zU'^yfC^ru, . 

15.15.  ,j . 

16.16.  tf/fa/ui 'tnte'bni  . 

YJ.  17.  ^£at3  t3ndtns5,  yuilwj 

c/c^3^ncyti/m^. 

18.1 8.6occ^ei 
19.19..  J^/sa35/€3  .W?U' . 

20.  tfn*  . 

2\.2A.^;/a335^  i/adio . 

22 .22./fyti/#r?n<zs. 

23.23 . 5/^nu6iA?r-(//Arv- 
lA.2\.^e^m^6rum Jn/^Aubr&J. 

25.25.  (7/>/z6rafor€j  .^htewu  . 

26.26.  !^//zdra/i'  ,c^msrrum.  . 

27.27.  ■  „ 

2828.28.28 . , 

29.29./fe^/4fc/  trs/rf/sm  . 
ZQ3Q../&mv/3.rit/i'/ri£>^ r  ■ 

31.31  .rfyaci/^. 


341 


f'0m<?rw7tsA 


B2 


321 


36ffl 


I 


27 


#34 


39 

<-38 


33.33.33.  Jevn/'m&mjfa'a'ru’ji/'. 

1 .3434-34 34  ■  . 

/  35.35-fJ3m/a?€J . 

!  36.3636.36-  . 

37-37-  .y&rufoied  ^ 

38.3 8.  f&ttmel  $ 3<f?V£J . 

39. 39. f?6'2on^t'  . 

40.40 .  .J/t/trtz,  ,4/ivmzfi/ 

4L  41  •  •/nfttZ'6//iirui/3 
42 . 42 .  'c/efefcs  ‘9/U'n, ortj. 

43.43.4343..%^^^^?r6/. 
AAM-AA-4A.y?26x/it/e5  ^nu/uarutn/. 

45 . 45 .  .^n/z/zrU'. 

Ab  Ao ./uzduz/&s 

47-47  47-  /Ic&rfuzfes  tfz&4n/,&r0i/u?rej, 
AZ-A&.'-'jTiam&C'^- 
49  -  49-  c Jtyitna&r&f  feteiAZ/. 

50.50. 

5i .  Tmn^r /U7^3i33/ . 

52. 5%.<!}KtertS<rf&/^  " 

53-  53 .  $i//ebez£5r&j . 

54  "54 .  ftiv/uru &  . 

55.56.  few/  . 

56  .  'i/i/g^r/iarzAu^/  win/.mi. 


rm 


58 


'  ^ fa/// j  //u\te  a/'Viij /Su-  m/w/ty  / . 


JPl.ML 


1 .  U/tew/aerurfeeej  J^nlerme-/ . 

2  .  i.4iy^r//.yoiJe/u/ . 

3.3 .  </3/vmtJri^  &n/ictd. 

4- 4  .  JywnaZ&J  C&rvtcej. 

5.5 .  ■ 

6.6.  .y^wAe/er/n^toit/e^ . 

7 . 6/ran** v^/u*tz/t3  £&rvux*j. 

S  .  €e^i4ca/ij  .  @&tce*u/erLJ. 

9 •  9 .  Jca/e^fte  ^  Pfedti/. 
lo.efca/entu)  ftojtuxeJ  • 
ll.ll.Vc  Jnfercoihk z/yj  GzX&irU'. 

12.12.  </n£eee>&t "a/ej  ^nterru  . 

13.13.  4  ■/3t/ci/n{s?uls . 
14.14 •  Jacrtrluifi/rziteJ  earn- r/ernyL.u 

Tttcj  32J&n/t  • 

13.13.  -^erntyeffm/ 

16.16.  efa&ro/um/’a/yJ. 

17  .17-  €ilu6u/iS%tn& res . 

1SJLS.1  &*(44/iertiforej  <Szle^ni . 

19.  <4/4u ra&? r>  1/  ,/n/e  2  ?u  ■ 
2Q2Q2Q20.  e/enu/fne^n/^raH^.yy  ■ 

21  .Zl.tfTrZCC&J . 

22.2222.22*s4ddtu4&reJ  myync yinuyUt/rn,. 


23.23.  ^zei/ti/urrv  cruravn.  cayii£z 

/3rwiora/. 

24.24.  /tyi/ifeer. 

2 5.25.47t4za/eef  fioatzet/. 
26.26.34eazrrej  ,J4rnae  /^o/3ca//m 
ftee&ertz/, 

28. 2S:fe<yio?t4>0  .~44n^z  . 

29.29.  fie/UTTZ&C'  /Zrei/eef. 
3o.3a&i^/zwti/  /3r&v es  03)/j?ts- 
foru^rr /fte</urri. 

31 . 31 . 

32.32.  //pw. 

33.33.  ^ryuco^raeAea/ey . 

34.34.  /Srzzc/iia/yj  &Ae&n£. 

35. 35.  /J  rac/ua/ej  JniesimA . 

36.36 .  fuhhibuf  &Ae  2ne.  A;<?my{brf,s . 
.37. 31  ./uiduz/cj  &z2e4nt  £?vt'&rre</, 
38.38 .  Jtyunafrrej  0  re  vyj. 

39.  ft-romz&r  ratics . 
40.40.  ftnyfimdt  . 

41'  AdAuet&r  ine&iaz  yu -  yua  4/is. 


7 


J 


\ 


;  •  v 


/ 


' 


X- 


/ 


/ 


/ 


( 


* 


**  \ 


/ 


f 


yy.zr 


1.1.  Ca/utu  / ?oa£t  d/ih/hsro/, 

2 . 2  ./iec&  Ca/ufc/  /JoJtZct'^4/a/vreJ 
3.3. 0/r/t^uis  d/^i&rwreJ  (di/dtlJ 
4-4 .0/rtt^iu/l^fertoreJ  ( af////.  / . 

3 .5 .  d ca/and 
6 .  dyi^at^rddy^r  \ 

Sr/y/yrtt . 

8.8,  &c  .dti&yzcocfda/ds  .dn/yy^iiy 
9-.9.&C.  /^//7‘rf  2 
10,10  .Quat/rtifo^d u^n/t?rtcyny 


11 .11 .  .$60. cis  ^d/tfern/^< 

^d.A  1242.12,12.  O/'fu'ratdrt^s  (dr&'ryif/. 

13, 13.  •  ddduc/&r&/„  idz^md/d/rurrum. 

14,14  ‘  d '//tody  /'hxstici/. 

15 . 15,  /d&ny/s  d3y€4/^j . 

16.16.  ^  didtc^iuZzreJ' . 

VJ  fVJ.  J/yi/daAyy^f  S/isi/cJ. 

18  ,  is .  foy&na/&ryj  dduac/rzi/zy 

19 , 1 9 

20.20 . c 


I 


{ 


/ 


\ 


I 


\ 


s 


\ 


» 


•  s 


■ 


V 


I 


r/.x. 


f 


l 


1.  Os  ParzeOzZth . 

2 .  Jutura,  JapibbaZis . 

3  .  Sutura  ZambZoidaZis . 

4  ■  Os  OccytnZs. 

5 .  Sulura  Squamosa. . 

6 .  Os  TeayoorTS . 

7  ■  P?vce/sus  ZfastoicZeas . 
S .  Muu&Zla.  Zkfenar. 
a  ferfebraz  OZ/i. 

b  ■  -  Dense. 

c.  - Tumloram . 

Z.  Os  Sacrum 
e.  Os  Cbccycp’s . 

+  6bs&e . 

£■  ClaiacuZa  . 
ic.  Scapula  . 
ii  Spina  ScapuZcr . 

12.  Acrum/on . 

13  Os  ZZumcr/i 
14.  Pina. 


IS-  Olccnznon . 

16.  Jtaabius. 

17  Carpus. 

6.  6?fra  AfeOararpi . 
o .  Tollecc. 

6  ii/urZb/p/Zrura.  Mam/s 

i<9.  Os  Album . 

19  Spin  a  Zibb. 

20.  Zrclium . 

21.  Os  Pul  if . 

22.  Os  Time?  ys 

23.  bb//um  Ofibs  Temons_ 

24.  freelancer  Afa/or. 

25.  Tibia/ . 

26.  TyZuZz/ 

2 7.  Astrqpalus . 

20.  Calcaneurrc . 

2p.  67/sa Metatarsi . 

30.  6b/saZ6ipztorum  Teds. 


FI.  A 7. 


■J/i/py  /B/Z4Z  (9 


i  Occipitalis  . 

2.  Bttoiiens  auricuiam . 

3  ■  Ochiculans  palpebrarum, . 

4.  ZaZftimzis  Gill. 

3  ■  Zlasterideus . 

6.  Trapezius. 

7  .  Zteltoides . 

8 .  Biceps . 

р .  Brachialis  Zntemus . 

10.  Triceps . 

11 .  S upincdur  Tcnpus  .. 

12  .  Badiahs  Zniermis  . 

13  ■  Ztadialis  Zicctemus  Zonpiar. 

24 .  F/idmbsFrternus  Breviar. 

15.  Flnaris  Bcctemus . 

16 .  B bdurtar  drums  pollias  memos. 
17  ■  Znp-a,  STunatus . 

18 .  Teres  Tfinor  . 
ip.  Teres  Ufa/ or . 

20.  Zaii/simus  dorsi . 

21.  Tec/v ralir . 

a,.  Sen'atus  Jfapnus . 

23.  Ohdpuus  esetemus  aTJmmims. 

24.  Tensor  Fapmre  Femoris . 

23.  Gluteus  Tfedius  . 

26.  Gluteus  Maprws . 

с.  Semitmdinosus . 

28.  Biceps  /runs  . 

29.  Tastus  Ecctemus . 

30. Jlectus  Crums. 

31.  Gastrocnemius. 

,22.  Zipamen/um,  Zateilr . 

T#:-3-  To  lens . 

34.  Tendo  B chillis . 

33.  Fercneus  Zonr/us. 

38.  Ecdensor  Zonaus  dipi/mum 
pedis . 

37  ■  Tibialis  Brvdms . 

38.  Tie  amentum  BnnuZare . 

33  ■  Ea tensor  brevis  dipdorunr 
pedis. 

40.  Zastus  Znlemuis . 

41  ■  dariorius . 

42 .  Bbductor  poldds  pedis, 
d.e.  Triceps . 

1.  BrachiaZs  mlemus . 
o.  Idnaris  inter nus . 

r.  Suhlunis . 

s.  Fabnans  Zonpus . 
i.  Fronator  Teres. 


/ 


•  \ 


/ 


N 


< 


I 


» 


*/• 


\  ' 


4; 


\ 


JV.2C/JJ 


,  aJ  t/i* 


'«&■  a/i/usar  #ns  aw  AZ/ci/f?.  ffnnne//U  Cp/u/ocf.  /  /  /if/// a! 


Kk.,i/An  OAtflce  cfJ  t/ie  £<%>ut  fawn,  ant 
At  tififioaro  rv/uyn,  cat  fttrm  tju--  rtf  fit  aurtolc 

oftka  (AfAvrtr. 

A  .  (A Ac  O'rifuc  of'  s/u-  (Sorcrnaru  uem  oftAo-  fieart i. 
BA  (A(ie-  a  ujicrt-or  /rutiU  oft/ie  (A c-/ia.(Acua’. 

CCA..  t/kw /inferior  trunk  tft/lo  iJctuv  (‘’aim,-. 

JXD.  (A fez.  .  /'it/'r/a i  'fan  t  ’ ,’too . 

~t~  ■  (j/iatyuz  rPof  t/io-fof (-  \fu/r  cAav  ui  n-  l/eino, 
-rvAere-the  thoya<>u>  Auo-t~  emtcno . 

b  .  (Mies  t  ^ena  (fnyo.  >j,  /ou/i  i/.t  f-mnc/iea  -jouuj 
to  tAie-nift  te-. 

C .  ffir  /J%f wrier  .inter  coofa  l  U ana . 

A-  d-.AA/ic-  tntc'rnal  rnam  mamj,  (Aetna) . 

E.E.  (flienyfvt  an<f  foftJA/iao  frra/ne/ico  ■ 

F-F.  (//ve>  intesrnaf  (f iuj  u/aa-  (feina. 

C.&.  (7ju>  eeztc/rruxl  (Ajuyti/a'r  (Aetna 
UtL  .(ffve-  a'ann  noA t-cfv  fri/yicy.  /s-AoocA fy-o'tn' 

tAo-  /cm  'cor  loins  aouf  ftt  cft/tltc/eo . 

H .  ffAe  /tnmka  of tfw.  internaf  Jf/ayu/at 

■tsoorw,  ctt(7  off  at)  tfi-c  /'a/io  0/  tAoe/Autl. 

f.  il file  (Aetna  of' tfic  ‘../Atymcta  a-naf  c-ffe- 
-diaotimmi'. 

tf.q.'iiAe  (-(etna  of tfve  fA  u  rood  it  (olnofa  ■ 

Jv  .  f/Jie-  (A ena-y/'nc-ra  - 
t .  fAfie  inteyrrutCAffiac  f 'nano A  . 

A  .  (A Ac-  o-itomst/ t  AAt.i-o  Aran-cAt. 

K-K  •  AfAe-  o-coifiitaA  ('amt . 

L .  (fie-  (Zccii/amf  (Aeoyit. 

M.  ffve  (/ehfiatic  (Aeont. 


it.  Me- a,  a  of  tfic-  C'ein/’  ■ 

O.  ffte-  ‘sfJlceAiano  (Jecri  • 

P  .  A/Aotrusn/c  of/ tAe-  ve-irui  of9 tfic  fit-er. 

Q  (AAe  (ffvretuc  (  retsn-  of tfief/i  ./life  .  ' 

Ji .  (Afe-  nufAt  fArerue-  (Aeoyi'- 

v .  (_  o  I'a  nf-yom  -t/i-t’  At t  ii/it (t  j\Tt ' <r/-t‘a 

of  tfio-  Aefh  cAAAo  a-noL fuzrto  affaccnA'7. 

S  .  (AA&  (eft  emaA^cnt'  (/etnt/S. 

T  -  fAe  njf  /vt-  ennciAcfnm&  (Jein  f  in  (Ana  cAci/ycct' 

7fnooAv  Ao-n  'on  /Aan  A.i  -icanaA.) 

UM  -  AAfie  /nm  J/ienmatic  ( Aetna  . 

~V\  (AAio  cornon  a  tit*  'tt/il ,/'  Ko  no  A'.  \i  -At '/ n  A«  ’O  'H  fAc 
iifoocuAAtitf  tmtnA  of T tfio  (Acme  Amt'isa,  aeuA-  (Aeneas 
(tziMA in,  Ay  n'AioA'  /Am  nomof  feafaea  inAo  /Ac 
defLnJina  JntmA  of  /An  Caacoo  wAvem  non- 
A' Aims  Anti?  l/ie  afAenu/mip.  aA  A  //it’ 
fA-o  t/KM'n(c  ttt-  .A  -  C .  an  A  C-.aa  f/Kmfa^.  At 00/  ontAm 
/tAons  fu/ie  • 

^  (Arc  itni-cm/n  men-  /' eaon/i  A'ct'll'coii  t/i<’/Acn 'O'- 

ArnnAe.  oftAn  (Aina-  (amae  anuA  /Am-  (cf  enufpnmtr- 

Ueinf- 

Y.  (i  (/etnmAAoA  fniiyt  YrAooeA  fom/Ace 

tnuf-c/ea  offm  aftAcnn 
{/ranc/i  . 

Z .  ffie-  efuaaatno  (Jan/  on  fie  nufit  JtoAc 
l.t.  Aff  (Aena  fafiAena,7. 
ofns.  (A/ics  (3mica(  (Jem/7. 


into  l/i-e  eatc-c/uiA  (AAtitc 


P/.X2J-: 


K  A /to  cAji/Mf/  of  t/t€  (Ai)  fblfk/ ....  ,AfiW  {/i ////>// 


A.A.  The  fore  lobes  or  the. Brain 
JAB  .Tho  hinder  lobes . 

C. C.  The  Cerebellum  . 

D.  D .  The  lateral  Sinuses . . 

E. E, .  The-Vertehraf  <  l r tones 
they  pens  between  the  tirst 
V.  the  lone  of  the  occiputs 

F .  The  Vertebral  Sinus  . 


G.G.G.G .  The .  'Jura .  Haler,  on-  tfu ' 
right  site  taien  off  P  orn  the 
Spinal  Mat  row .  and  remaxnfna 
on  the  /eft . 

1 1  .The  fore  nwstbraneh  of  the 
Cwtil  drier p,  JtiiJfn.  /  the  fore  lobes 
of the  Brain .consistma  of  two  branches 
one  of  which  on/p  appeal  s  here  . 


ft  .  r/ezt/iart  of  the  fui./ccc  Medulla  - 
ret.  on  the  right  site  catted.  torpor.  rtf  - 
itunifa/Cz , " 

O  .  Thai  part  on  the-  same-  side  call¬ 
ed  lorpiis  f /fare  . 

<j.  <p.  I.iltle  branches-  of  fir  fries,  which 
help  to  make  the-pleerus-  choro cites  in- the 
fourth  Tcnkrle/e . 

/:/:/•  r-  Branches-  of  Arteries.  dispersed 
from  the  eery  foal  flrtery ,  upon  and 
thro  the  Clrmidir  fro  tub  cranes . 

S  ,S.  Bart  of  the  second  pro  refs,  or 
feduneee/e'  of  the  cerebellum  . 


.2.3,  to .  The  Ten  Pair  of  A  Try.  s, belonging 
the  brain,  with  Seven -of  the  Spinal  Mu-row. 
el. The  Foramen  that  opens  into  the fuha 
v  v  aland  from  the  infi mdibuleurr. 

-.hi  The  Two  Mute  froluberanees .behind tfu 
titndibulum  . 

~.C.Thc  Two  Trunks  of,  the  Caret  id  Ctrlcrv, 
it  off  where  they  begin  to  run  behnat  the 
ire-  P  blinder  lobes  of  the \  brain  . 

.d.  ThoBvo  Arteries  Joining  the  earot/d. 
th  the  cervical Artery  .called the  commuruea/it 
-anehes .  .  / 

CC.e.Two  large  branches^  op  the  Cervical 
rtcrv ,  sometimes  seeming  as  die'  they  came 
nn  the  communicant  braneftott  each  side 
f.  Several  hide  branches  arising  train 
carotid  Artery  •  .  , 

a  .  The  eery  ted  Arterv.  composed  o/  Inc 
-o  trun/is  or  the  vertebral <  Irt  'ry,  ivillnn 
■  cranium.  ,  , 

,/t .  The  Two  Trunks  of  the  yertelr at 
d.  ry . 

if.  The  Spin.d  drier r-  .  , 

be  .  A  branch  of  an  Artery.  which  runs 

to  the  ninth  pair. 

The  Crura  of  the- Medulla-  Oblongata 
an  .  The  .tnuular  froluheranee ,  or 
vis  f  aro  /if 


fV.AT. 


c 


(Jrye^t/cr/  t/ie 

nlfan/i'  and /dn^yAiysydurud ^/TZaMumj, 
(S  dnzmy^d^ndj/y. 


•  .//u '  t  p^d/n// ///at  tan  '  kf/dJ/aart  A, 
dta  ///y'<rfh>?//  ■<  t 


A, A,  k/i:  //C/zt/vry  ^  lo'i-i/,^ , 

B  3  .-0it  A/i/A>//AisVty  cmA a/!/ A 
c .  C .  y4Az  foAej  Ocu/vru/rn^. 

Y>.3../yZ'/Ajl/ua7A.y  ityivtsl . 

E .  A/Aie,  /'Aoy/juJ  /Anttu/u/ety, 
T.F.  'o/Ao  ,3 firawtAtj  t/ 

Ad  .3  k/iaA'i/ , 

GG  .cA/u>  //zdi/ufal/. 

HH  y/iyy/Wi/tonJ  0/  ./July 
(ZuktCc’ry  aI'&ma&J  . 

1. 1. 3/u>  (J  rty  ui,  o/aAit  J  '  /' 
/takiy  ,  ^ 

X TA.dfa/aa^t'Cdrtt  nfa  c>///u> 
S^/la/y. 

!MM .  d/usdfazM/i/itTid, aV/zv-cA 

N .  //i€'///t/ntyjyij<>  //fa  /  A° 
/laL'is. 

O .  .kfa/iTy/cfa/uy/i/t  / 

fa  A^/zafa. 

P.  P.  d/uz  d/uzrti  r/y3amt 
c/aAfa. 

Q. <?.4^  /v  /‘/afa  cu/ro/d 
K  ^./ditytafatyzfa/fa fadt*> 

S.  S .  /di^^teafa/ziU'fd/  cf 
tfa  .^4/nyty/ . 

T. U ,  A/u'/'/<Yjy./(j  ?  y  ne/MTt- 
if  /fay  <?  Atfaifay. 
kALfafay  /fa/istj  e?ddiy.cZ>ia 
ytAaaymy, 

Y,  y/i*’-.  Ay'faA,’  z-  </u:'//jyt<' 

ir/  f/ity  fan/uzuAyzr/fa  m/ . 

Z. Z,  ./At'd/iiz-e/'Zi/A/c/z 
£&  Z/lyy  Cc/fa/fa/faUi*/,  3<C  . 

1.1 .  ta/zc  ^'i/itz-ey 'nrAic/ii^yo 
Az  t/if  tZ'vmy . 

2.2 . . ///it  ctzznim^^nAcaZArH^  c?f 
(fa  vifae/rtz/  Jk  i'n/e/uvfaa/' 

/Zyy'ivt.S . 

3.3., fafa:  Z/fa/bz/ £c  dcAzfac 
/CtAveJ  cifa  0//1 


K.kSA&,^u?uzl9?£a/zz23n<. 
l/.CA.fa/ Jeifa  cfZlt'zT/ciw . 
vraw/uf/u^A/tM  frp?n  (At 
dfiinaAw/la2i/z0?t/ . 

C. C.C  .'/Afaffayiy/fa  J/d- 
naA  //Awton’ . 

D. D.  t/c/A/TwruAtS  n  Ai/A 
a/uJtfamv3 fi/fai  fa/Az 
flecA  k.  2/a/3  t/C/Az/ftoir/r 
/lAtteedmf  /v  /fa  z/^hu 

tm/f.AifaruA/- 
^fa/fa/tfaruJ  oj/tAztz 

Az/t  mtitfanz//?A/it^zj 

f.f.  A/iz/lfa//iaifa  qf/fa 
.Z/fats/s. 

4.  if.  Zfa  O/yyzncA/ttZf  Zi  . 

A/l  .fa fa-  Zfa/Z /uu  2  . 

l.fy.  fafaZou3/Ay/t07  } 

A/z./yfa/A/zA/faz^. 

AC.  A/A^aA^'/A'/a/nefa.te 

Ay&  immtZM/t/y /zndt 
/A^faAun . 

AT  .//fat-  fafa/tr  /faiOa/ 
dfabt/Zy. 

N.N.fa/z  /«(W  fafauzC 
A/^34/72  . 

TZ.o.o.Jfafizi, oncA/Ama?/ 
n'A/-A  aceo??yw'M//s  //it 
/a/Atnanir/n  < 

P  ¥.Afay/ute/c277/3l //ktl  Y. 
QQ.Q.  yfa'/tuT/Aj  dju'ujCfk'H’e 

r.  r.yfat2zfe3M7i//’3<7'nc/v. 

s. s .  d/us/MAy/noA Aia/ufa. 
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LYMPHATIC  VESSELS.  From  Mr.  Hewson. 


TO  FACE  PLATE  XVI. 

FIG.  L 

A  Back  View  of  the  Fore  Arm  and  Hand. 

A.  The  Hand. 

B.  The  lower  Extremity  of  the  Radius. 

C.  The  lower  Extremity  of  the  Ulna. 

D.  The  Mufcles  on  the  Back  of  the  Fore  Arm  turned  afidc  to  exhibit  a  deep  feated  lymphatic  Veflel,  which  perforates 
the  interofleous  Ligament  to  get  to  the  Fore-part. 

E.  The  Olecranon.. 

a  a  a.  Lymphatics  appearing  on  the  Back  of  the  Fore  Arm,  immediately  under  the  Skin. 

b.  Some  of  the  Lymphatics  bending  over  the  upper  Extremity  of -the  Radius  to  get  to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Arm. 
c+  A  Lymphatic  pafling  over  the  Ulna,  immediately  under  the  Olecranon,  and  under  the  inner  Condyle  of  the  Os 
Humeri,  to  get  to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Arm. 

S  A  Lymphatic  which  has  penetrated  the  Mufcles,  perforates  the  interofleous  Ligament,  and  gets  to  the  Fore-part  of 
the  Arm  near  the  radial  Artery. 


F  I  G.  IL 

\  A  Fore  View  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

A.  The  Scapula. 

B.  The  Clavicle. 

C.  The  Extremity  of  the  brachial  Artery. 

D.  The  Mufcles  lying  on  the  Infide  of  the  Arm. 

E.  The  inner  Condyle  of  the  Os  Humeri. 

F.  The  lower  Extremity  of  the  Radius. 

A  Lymphatic  Veflel  which  lies  in  tire  cellular  Membrane  immediately  under  the  Skin,  and  pafles  tip  on  die  Infide 
of  the  Arm  to  the  axillary  Glands. 

b.  Superficial  lymphatic  Veflels  pafling  over  the  Mufcles  from  the  Back  of  the  Fore  Arm,  and  likewife  over  the 

Biceps  to  the  Glands  in  the  Axilla. 

c.  A  fuperficial  Lymphatic  from  the  Back  of  the  Fore  Arm, 
d-  A  Gland  through  which  it  pafles. 

t.  The  Lymphatics  from  the  anterior  and  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Fore  Arm  uniting. 

ff.  Lymphatic  Glands  in  the  Axilla.  They  are  common  both  to  the  fuperficial  and  the  deep  feated  Lymphatic 
Veflels. 

A  deeper  feated  Lymphatic  Veflel  lying  clofe  to  the  radial  Artery,  which  it  accompanies  all  the  Way  to  {h}. 
h.  The  deep  feated  Lymphatic  Veflel  pafling  under  the  interofleous  and  ulnar  Arteries,  and  appearing  again  on  the 
Arm,  at  (i). 

t.  The  deep  feated  lymphatic  Veflel  lying  clofe  to  the  brachial  Artery. 
k  k.  Two  fmall  lymphatic  Glands  through  which  it  pafles. 

/.  The  fame  Veflel  now  become  much  larger  and  pafling  under  a  Branch  of  the  Artery  and  fomc  cellular  Membrane, 
and  appearing  at  ( m ). 

m.  The  Trunk  of  the  deep  feated  Lymphatic  Veflels  pafling  upwards  to  the  Axilla,  where  it  enters  the  Glands  {ff). 


LYMPHATIC  VESSELS, 

> 

TO  FACE  PLATE  XVII. 


F  I  G.'  III. 

A  Back  View  of  the  lower  Extremity,  differed  fo  as  to  diew  the  deeper  feated  lymphatic  Veflels,  which  accompany 

the  Arteries. 

A.  The  Os  Pubis. 

B.  The  Tuberofity  of  the  Ifchiuirii 

C.  That  Part  of  the  Os  Ilium  which  was  articulated  with  the  Os  Sacrum. 

D  The  Extremity  of  the  iliac  Artery  appearing  above  the  Groin. 

E.  The  Knee. 

FF.  The  two  cut  Surfaces  of  the  triceps  Mufcle,  divided  to  drew  the  lymphatic  VelTels  that  pafs  through  its  Per* 

foration  along  with  the  crural  Artery. 

G.  The  Edge  of  the  Mufculus  Gracilis. 

H.  The  Gaftrocnemius  and  Soleus,  much  dirunk  by  being  dried,  and  by  the  Soleus  being  feparated  from  the  Tibia-. 

to  expofe  the  V eflelsi  t 

I.  The  Heel. 

K.  The  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

l, .  The  fuperfkial  lymphatic  Veflels  palling  OvCr  the  Knee,  to  get  to  the  Thigh. 

M.  The  pofterior  tibial  Artery. 

a.  A  lymphatic  accompanying  the  pofterior  tibial  Artery. 

b.  The  fame V eflel  crofting  the  Artery.  _ 

c.  A  fmall  lymphatic  Gland  through  which  this  deepfteated  lymphatic  Veflel  pafies. 

d.  The  lymphatic  Veflel  pafling  Under  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Soleus  which  is  left  attached  to  the  Borie,  the  reft  being 

removed 

f.  The  lymphatic  Veflel  eroding  the  popliteal  Artery, 

j  I.  Lymphatic  Glands  in  the  Ham,  through  which  the  lymphatic  Vedel  pafTes. 

'.  The  lymphatic  Vedel  palling  with  the  crural  Artery  through  the  Perforation  of  the  triceps  Mufcle. 

k.  The  lymphatic  Vedel,  after  it  has  pafled  the  Perforation  of  the  Triceps,  dividing  into  Branches  which  embrace 

the  Artery  (/). 

m.  A  Lymphatic  Gland  belonging  to  the  deep-feated  lymphatic  Veflel.  At  this  place  thofe  Veflels  pafs  to  the  Fore* 

part  of  the  Groin,  where  they  communicate  with  the  fuperfkial  lymphatic  Veflels, 
w,  A  Part  of  the  fuperlicial  lymphatic  Veflels  appearing  on  the  Brim  of  the  Pelvis. 

F  I  G.  IV. 

The  more  fuperlicial  lymphatic  Veflels  of  the  lower  Extremity. 

A.  The  Spine  of  the  Osliium. 

B.  The  Os  Pubis. 

C.  The  Iliac  Artery. 

D.  The  Knee 

£EF.  Branches  of  the  crural  Artery. 

G.  The  Mufculus  Gaftrocnemius. 

H.  The  Tibia. 

l.  The  Tendon  of  the  Mufculus  Tibialis  Anticus. 

A  Lymphatic  Veflel  belonging  to  the  Top  of  the  Foot. 
h.  Its  firft  Divifion  into  Branches. 
c  C  c.  Other  Divifionsof  the  fame  lymphatic  Veflel. 

A.  A  fmall  lymphatic  Gland. 

e.  The  lymphatic  Veflels  which  lie  between  tire  Skin  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh. 
ff.  Two  lymphatic  Glands  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Thigh  below  the  Groin. 

g  g.  Other  Glands. 

b.  A  lymphatic  V eflel  which  pafles  by  the  Side  of  thofe  Glands  without  communicating  with  them ;  and,  bending 
towards  the  Infide  of  the  Groin  at  (i),  opens  into  the  lymphatic  Gland  (k.) 

II.  Lymphatic  Glands  in  the  Groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lymphatic  Veflels  of  the  Genitals  and  thofe  of  th« 
lower  Extremity. 

m.  n.  A  Plexus  of  Lymphatic  Veflels  palling  on  the  Infide  of  the  Iliac  Artery, 
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The  7~ipht  ventne/e  of  a. 
fetus  distended  with  waoc. 
Tie  ripit  auricle . 

Tie  /eft  auric/e . 
Zinanohes  of  die 
ary  veins  of  (fie  rip  it 
The  of  (fie  Zumps,  (fose 
oftiietefrbeinp 


5.  Tie  arteries  of  tie  /eft 
/oie  of  tie  Zunps . 

6 .  Tie  vena  renia  deseen  dens'. 

7 .  Aorta  ascendent. 

8 .  Attend  pu/monafis . 

9 .  /Juetus  arteriosus. 


11 .  Tie<Z eft  Zoie. 

12 .12.  ThsDiapirapm  . 
Yb.T/ieZZver. 

14  .ZpametdwwRotuadu/n 

15  ■  T/its  dafl  LI /adder . 
l6.  The  Stomaeh  prpsed 

by  (ftoZifer.  towards  tie 
Zef?  fide'. 

TJ.17 .The  sma/L  Huts. 

18.  The  Sp/een. 


1 .  The  Larvate . 

2.2.  Lupu/ar  Veins. 

3.3 .  The'  Suiefanan  Veils . 

4 .  Vena  CdrO'Deseetide/is 

5 .  The  Ria/d/Auride  of  (fie 
/Ta  t . 

6 .  T Lie  Rtf  Lit  Hr  dr  life . 

7 .  Tart  of  the  Aft  Verdne/e . 
S .  Aor/O'Aseendens . 

9 .  ArtzriaFuhno/uzZis 

10 .  T/ie  Ti/filfe/e  of  (Lie 
Lunas, part  of wiici  is 
to  shew 


I 


/Y.m. 


A  .  titie  ^Ajtomaeti . 

33  .  ff////c£ . 

C  .  ,  d/e  ofttitz  d/omaeti. 

D . .  Y/ie/ftiftier  //Tt/tie  . 

EJF.  /3 mne/ien  /not  /Ae  e/scr/tifta/A- 
of'd/eArnO . 

Or  .  ///ti  /ftadfiti  /titiz/tf . 

H  .  J/ti  /enneA  //W/eee. 


A .  .  /Ae  dft/een'er/’ zY/r//. 

B .  //As ft/Atee  '/itiie/izftAe  fy/Ye ti 

OAz  tied . 

C .  Yde  Y/r/eme  ^1/eztii.s . 

I) .  -ly/re  efetin/h  /A/fay>y . 

E .  YY/z  Yfttiotti  Y/zA/ezd . 

EE 'S.YAz/t/ntftAnAfaf  ontite 
titzfuvifadeJ  o/’/Ae  c ftfti/ezn'. 
//ft,  dre  yjo/oz/  e7jti//u>zz  /JeYeti 
ft/zA/ezY/nft  tire  fas/te/bn'  o/*/Az 
/i/mJt/uz . 

G.  t yfafa/iz-te' . 


.\YKA...//ie/u//u’y//e/z/'?nzuo  ./uA.dmze 
ef’ti'ie  tiePHfTuerj  ti//  often . 

23.  YAtnob&ztic  ////etze/sA  /A 
AtancAeo  C.C.C.C.C. 

2) .  ti/iz/tti «=  /ae/je  in  my  /As ftu  meAzo/te 

titiucA. 

E  .  //Ae  YtiOi/em  nm  Often  ed.'. 

F  .  /tie  (7 Tit /tie  o/tie  Atti  &  /Ae 

ftsmeAeo/tr  JA/Tcfa . 


A  .tiAie  Aftfte/c-  //rnt/tcz  oft/Ae 

YfannzeA . 

B.  //ne-  YfafezacA  . 

C  .  //Ae  fiytinuz . . 

D. D.  ^4i/e/uzd  ■ 

dd.  /3/uweAed eft, tiw  Ytti/z/ro. 

E. F.  /tiiceZ  ndue/i  accn/n  - 
/utw/d/ie  Ye/ed/fa . 

•  C.  y/ic  Y/Z/hAtzU/ZH  . 
\mXl.Jn>«/l  tin/Ao. 

K. ^Lr  A/aAez/ntitz  AzYo  n . 

L.  //ftftientiztiofttiz  /decant . 
NLA  fating. 

0 .  /ixAin?'. 

P-  /ondtise/A  'eo/l/Ae  /Ante/ . 

00  ////z/z  nft/o/d/u’  /tiie/d. 

R  Ymzd. 


A.  / T. fttitiey dtizz/ed 
oft /fa  eafteA/naft  cmz/r. 

D .  ti  J/n/ney/m./efa  no 
-tu'iaA  dAde. 

C  ftltina'  /cune. 

D  ■  tit  fa- 

EE .  timo/  tfttinti  'wititie/z 
/ A eZze/f.  Ae  tie 
F.  F.  (timt^ent/tifatiti . 

G-.G-.  ttiefaiz . 


K.L.  YtiddtiYz. 

M.  Snefttncedz  eft  tie /ten/ 
faneum/di  rvA/tiitiie  ftftz  i 


fa/ e/ft- 

r .  f  .f Yfiftimatictiedeti. 
Q.  ftudd//m/e . 

HR- /'detz/Zeft/t/ienticn. 


eem/weetie/lmfa  t/aftftesi’e 
It  'AznftAeft/dn  /fad  diaemaA, 
UMdAe  rti/iuez. 

3^  ^anJ/tierud . 

^'r  •  dfaezZoeYitiay  i/Zeide), 


y  vt *« i 

(fttcu/aoderruna/e/ . 

2.1 r-tti/nee/ifameftti>tite/ti^ 
Z .  dfa/tymn/ry  eftdutifai 
n.  n.  //mr/  tefa/r  tjinS  unite  sn. 


eotiij/ti . 

U.  rfTr/ns  cftendz^ ,  i/nn 
Z/iet  t-  'i'a/t'e./. 


ts 


I 

i  i 


/ 


S 


yy.j.r. 


A  A .  .ffi&PuPtum-  A 

B-C  .  din#v/;a/rk 
D .  UJicfaioen  ruh/cA 
Mir  Mvf/i  rrurvrj . 


1 .  JuZu-'UM  Lvrvt'Ui/iM . 

2  - J  ayitta/zM . 

3  - „  Lt  i/>  t/ do  u/a/rj . 

. _  J  <£ua  »  wjas. 

- - -  ^nw-unAtyiM a/tj . 


6 .  Om  cJ''KonAij 

7  •  _ _ _  /3  nv/ttui/lj 

S  . _ i _  Pu  J/utis. 


iPm/uir-u . 


10.  ft/vixyjuj  v/tcmi^nMarij 


t  /ZiM'  //loM'P  t'/ W/m  ,t//rs/y 

11 .  tffLiafaM  <_  iut  /i/sjrtuj . 

12 .  Mrotrefeuj  >  J/yPfvrmly. 

13.  -  y/^ya/P. 

14 .  Oj  JfiA&ru?uJcs . 

1 5 . . - 3//la/3. 

16  _ rfLzsi/ 

17  _ ^Prufuid . 

18  _ rMatuemr. 

lo/ffldzrPPi  d/tfSie/ucr . 


2 1 .  f^rtzwtewtyfZoMu/Pt'  Prfi&tMnj . 
22  .tf/Toau/Za  Jnfeuar. 

23.  foyocefett./  (Mrvruz/cj . 

24 _ _  CvnayJotaeM . 

25 .  y/'crrtvrrieri'. 

26 .  JfienfcJ  ..Tnctj  oritr. 

27- -  ZZzv-usntr. 

28 _ •T/bi/ares. 

29 .  Od 

30  3yJ'o?*a4n&n  . 


28 


10 


23 


H  12  24 

/ LuAeru>.  /or  //j/kZy/y  y/ysfetj  ef  pTaZtzeev  <S?ru>a£- . 


I 


JPZ.XXf. 


O  rtuni/t/ n  i  < 
lou/id. 

X 


Iv/tVcl  W. 
Invar , 
-Wallow. 


ffltonywn  . 
dZono . 


r 

v 


Zonceo/t r/u  m . 
fyvar  f/t./y  <•<{'. 


fi/m/itun  i  . 
I/Lunoj/uyu'd'. 


Tr/t  tn  on  late . 
TrLi/ijii/a'i . 


'*/ taunt 


J&L 


Tr Molt  tan . 
7' rtZo  7 a  ltd . 


I 'lavrnvl/tirn. 
Billon  Iva^C. 


Qounyuc  CZ/tyula  te . 
Eve  CottLC/ied, 


E teMem. 
C nau/ed , 


Pain  ui/um. . 
Palt noted . 


I aciruatum 

PintiaPf  uZ/im .  loyyul  or 

U'ma Pointed .  ^^ouondaccyatUtetov. 


StnuoZum  ■ 
Sonicated . 


SinudZb  dcrUaZum .  Quinyoe/ia  tZiZmjv. 

Iru&n&d  f moated.  Mnfyftotecte . 


Ia/ilicate  SeMaZum .  CaOZlZaytneune. 

Icteiolteno.  lleulte  loused.  CtenaZu/nVu/ilxe.  Co/iZiZayi/ru?uo. 

Jow-ed.  d£\~,  ZDoulte  CtenaZzd.  Crleth/. 
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PLATE  THE  FIRST* 


FIG.  I. 

bu  gives  a  front  l  lew  of  the  Uterus  faff  ended  in  the  Vagina.  The  anterior  more  external  Part  being  removed \  to 

Jhew  thofe  which  are  more  internal. 

A.  The  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 

B.  The  Offa  Ilium. 

C  C.  The  Acetabulum.  w 

D  D.  The  inferior  and  pofterior  Parts  of  the  Offa  Ifchium. 

E.  The  Part  covering  the  Extremity  of  the  Coccyx. 

E.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Redlum. 

G  G.  The  Vagina  cut  open,  longitudinally,  and  ftretched  on  each  Side  of  the  Collum  Uteri,  to  fiiew  in  what  Manner 
the  Uterus  is  fufpended  in  the  fame. 

II H.  Part  of  the  Vefica  Urinaria  ftretched  on  each  Side  the  Vagina  and  inferior  Part  of  the  Fundus  Uteri. 

I.  The  CollunvUteri. 

K.  The  Fundus  Uteri. 

LL.  The  Tubas  Fallopianse,  and  Fimbriae. 

M  M.  The  Ovaria. 

N  N.  The  Ligamenta  Lata,  and  Rotunda. 

0  O.  The  l'uperior  Part  of  die  Redtum. 


F  I  G.  II. 

This  exhibits  a  View  of  the  internal  Parts,  .as  fecn  from  the  right  Groin,  the  Pelvis  being  divided  longitudinally, 

A.  The  loweft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 

B  C.  The  Os  Sacrum  and  Coccyx. 

D.  The  left  Os  Ilium. 

E.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  left  Os  Ifchium. 

F.  The  Os  Pubis  of  the  fame  Side. 

G.  The  Foramen  Magnum. 

FI.  The  Acetabulum. 

III.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Redtum,  and  Anus. 

Iv.  The  Os  Externum,  and  Vagina.  The  Os  Uteri  lying  loofely  in  the  fame. 

L.  The  Vefica  Urinaria. 

M.  N.  The  Collum  and  Fundus  Uteri  with  a  View  of  the  Cavity  of  both.  The  Attachment  of  the  Vagina,  round 

the  outfide  of  the  Lips  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Womb  is  here  likewife  fliewn,  as  alfo  the  Situation  of  the  Uterus, 
as  it  is  preffed  downwards  and  backwards  by  the  Inteftines,  and  urinary  Bladder,  into  the  concave  and 
Inferior  Part  of  the  Sacrum. 

O.  The  Ligamenta  Lata,  and  Rotunda  of  the  left  Side. 

P  P.  The  Fallopian  Tube,  with  the  Fimbrix. 

Q.  The  Ovarium  of  the  fame  Side. 

RR.  The  fuperiorPart  of  the  Redtum,  and  inferior  Part  of  the  Colon. 
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PLATE  T  H  E  S  E  C  O  N  £>. 


FIG.  i,  , 

Phis  fioews  the  Uterus,  as  it  appears  in  the  fccond  and  third  Months  of  Pregnancy,  its  anterior  Part  being  remove]-. 

A.  The  Anus. 

B.  The  V agina,  and  its  PliciS; 

C  C.  The  pofterior  and  inferior  Part  of  the  urinary  Bladder  extended  on  each  Side,  the  anterior  and  fuperior  Part 
being  removed. 

D  D.  The  Mouth  and  Neck  of  the  Womb,  as  raifed  up  when  examining  the  fame  by  the  Touch;  with  one  of  the 
Fingers  in  the  Vagina 

E  E»  The  Uterus  as  ftretched  in  the  fecond  or  third  Month,  containing  the  Embryo,  with  the  Placenta  adhering  to  the 
Fundus. 


F  I  G.  II. 

Phis  gives  a  View  of  the  Uterus  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  Month  of  Pregnancy,  but  here  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Coll  uni 
„  Uteri  is  not  removed. 

F.  The  Neck  of  the  Womb,  which  appears  in  this  Figure  thicker  and  fhorter  than  in  the  former,  (lie wing  the  Di¬ 

minution  of  its  length  as  Pregnancy  advances. 

G.  Occupies  the  Situation  of  CCin  the  former,  butlhould  have  been  placed  more  interiorly,  to  fhew  the  Vagina  a 
little  ftretched  from  the  Neck  and  Lips  of  the  Womb,  in  order  to  fhew  theParts  more  diftimfUy. 

H.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Fundus  Uteri,  the  firetching  of  which  can  fometimes  be  felt  through  the  Vagin;*,  by 

pufhing  up  a  Finger,  on  the  anterior  or  lateral  Part  of  the  fame. 


F  I  G.  III. 

This  gives  a  front  View  of  the  Uterus  in  the  Peginning  of  Pregnancy,  the  anterior  Part  being  removed ,  that  the  Embryo 

might  appear  through  the  Amnios,  the  Chorion  being  differed  of. 

A.  The  Fundus  Uteri. 

B.  The  Collum  Uteri,  with  a  View  of  the  rugous  Canal  that  leads  to  the  Cavity  of  the  F unduSi 

C.  The  Os  Uteri,  * 
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Hate  the  third, 

fig.  r. 

Keprefents,  in  a  front  View  of  the  Pelvis,  the  Breech  of  the  Foetus,  presenting  and  dilating  the  Os  Internum,  the 
Membranes  being  too  foon  broken .  The  Fore-parts  of  the  Child  are  to  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Uterus ^  and  the  Funis% 
\vith  a  Knot  upon  it,  furrounds  the  Neck,  Arm,  and  Body. 

The  Defcription  of  the  Parts  of  the  fubfequent  Figure  will  ferve  for  this. 


F  I  G.  It 

This  rcprefents  the  Uterus  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  Months  of  Pregnancy. 


A.  The  Uterus,  as  ftretched  to  very  near  its  full  Extent,  with  the  Waters;  and  containing  the  Foetus  intangled  in 
the  Funis,  the  Head  prefenting  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Pelvis. 

B  B.  The  Os  Ilium. 

C  C.  The  Acetabula. 

D  D.  The  remaining  pofterior  Parts  of  the  Ofla  IfchiunU 

E.  The  Coccyx. 

F.  The  interior  Part  of  the  Redtum. 

G  G  G.  The  V agina  ftretched  on  each  Side. 

H.  The  Os  Uteri,  the  Lips  of  which  appear  large  and  foft;  the  Neck  of  the  Womb  being  likewife  ftretched  to  t$ 
full  Extent,  or  entirely  obliterated. 

II.  Part  of  the  Vefica  Urinaria. 

K.  The  Placenta  at  the  fuperior  and  pofterior  Part  of  the  Uieru?> 

L.  The  Membranes. 

M.  The  Funis  Umbilical^ 
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Ft  ATE  THE  FOURTH. 


TIG.  I. 

Il'hii'  exhibits  &  front  View  of  the  gravid  Uterus  in  the  Beginning  of  Labour  ;  the  anterior  Parts  being  removed,  but 
the  Membranes  not  being  broken,  form  a  large  Bag  containing  the  Waters  and  Foetus. 

A.  The  Subfiance  of  the  Uterus. 

B  B.  C  C.  D  D.  The  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. 

-i‘b  The  Coccyx. 

F.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Re£tum. 

'  G.  The  V agina. 

H.  The  Mouth  of  the  Womb  largely  ftretched  in  Time  of  a  Pain;  with  the  Membranes  and  Waters,  marked  I. 

K.  The  Chorion. 

-L.  The  fame  diffebted  off  .at  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Uterus,  in  order  to  {hew  the  Plead  of  the  Foetus  through  the 
Amnios. 

M.  The  Placenta,  the  external  convex  Surface  of  which,  divided  into  a  Number  of  Lobes,  is  here  reprefented,  its 
concave  internal  Part  being  covered  by  the  Chorion. 

FIG.  II. 

•  .  ti.  »•  . 

'This  gives  a  front  View  of  Twins  in  Utero,  in  the  Beginning  of  Labour,  the  anterior  Parts  being  removed, 

A.  The  Uterus,  as  ftretched  with  the  Membranes  and  Waters* 

B.  The  fuperior  Parts  of  the  Ofla  Ilium. 

C  C.  The  Acetabula. 

D  D.  The  Offa  Ifchium. 

F.  The  Coccyx. 

F.  The  lower  Part  of  the  Re£lum. 

G  G.  The  V agina. 

H.  The  Os  Internum,  ftretched  open  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth,  tvith  the  Membranes,  and  Waters  in  Time  df 
Labour-Pains. 

II.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Uterus  ftretched  with  the  Waters  which  are  below  the  Head  of  the  Child  that 
prefents. 

K  Iv.  The  two  Placentas  adhering  to  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Uterus,  the  two  Fcetufes  lying  before  them,  one  with 
its  Head  in  a  proper  Pofition,  at  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Uterus,  and  the  other  fituated  preternaturally  with 
the  Head  to  the  Fundus :  the  Bodies  of  each  are  here  entangled  in  their  proper  Funifes,  which  frequently 
happens  in  the  natural  as  well  as  preternatural  Pofiticns. 

LLL.  The. Membranes  belonging  to  each  Placenta. 


FI. 4. 


